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Navaho Indian Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert a letter from Dr. Thomas B. 
Noble, Jr., of Indianapolis, Ind., regard- 
ing the Navaho Indians. Dr. Noble’s 
cogent analysis of Indian conditions re- 
fiects 36 years of association with the 
Navaho as well as extensive research in 
this field. He has done archeologic re- 
connaissance that located and photo- 
graphed for record several heretofore un- 
known prehistoric ruins and has been 
working for the conversion of a wilder- 
ness area into an adjunct national mon- 
ument attached to the Canyon DeChelly 
Monument. As an outstanding member 
of the medical profession, Dr. Noble has 
also made noteworthy contributions to 
the advancement of health standards 
among the Navaho by treating Indian 
patients and by working with medicine 
men on health problems. I believe his 
informed conclusions on Indian affairs 
merit serious consideration, especially 
since, today, our treatment of the Ameri- 
can Indian is carefully scrutinized by 
enemies to our way of life throughout 
the world. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

A Survey or NAVAHO PROBLEMS 

The custom has been to consider Navaho 
problems under the headings of “Health, 
Education, Roads, and the Use of Land.” 
Underlying all problems is the primary hu- 
man factor of white civilization versus In- 
dian. In recent years this has been toward 
a return to Coronado’s interpretation of 
Christianity, “Kiss the cross (the handle of 
my sword) and forswear all your pagan be- 
liefs and customs, or we reverse this cross 
and apply its blade to your neck.” 

We are not as blunt and as easily under- 
stood as that early Spaniard. For the pur- 
pose of soil erosion control we reduce a 
Navaho remuda from 200 to 5. We appraise 
the value of the 195 horses taken and allow 
the owner full value. This was 25 cents a 
head; not 25 cents a pound. Forty of the 
horses were to be part of a dowry for the 
nicest bride in the valley. It is said that 
Washington knows what is best for the In- 
dians. But he sees no change in the weather 
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or the soil in his lifetime. Nor does he 
forget his horses in that time. He was 
merely one of all affected by the Government 
decision toward stock reduction. 

In the past 3 years there has been a 
severe drought in the Navaho land. The yel- 
low pine forests have suffered heavy damage 
from dying timber, as well as one 40,000-acre 
fire. The trees have been under United States 
Forestry care, but this drought has made it 
certain that normal logging must be greatly 
reduced. 

In range control there is a peculiar legal 
arrangement. The Navaho judges settle 
quarrels as to grazing rights, but they have 
no actual lawful basis for their decisions. In 
the main they work effectively because the 
Indian is fairminded, avoids argument, and 
accepts the authority of his elders or chosen 
council, 

An increasing population on a limited 
desert Iand requires clear thinking, long- 
range planning, and the closest of rap- 
prochement between Indian and white gov- 
ernments. At present there is a visible gap 
between the two. I have some hours of re- 
cordings from Navaho, dealing with religion, 
folklore, mythology, legends, ang their un- 
derstanding of the United States Indian 
Service and its decrees and regulations that 
affect Indian living. Too often the Navaho 
has had to accept experimentation without 
more than the information “this is best for 
you.” 

Careful analysis of desert plants and the 
forage offered for stock suggests that the 
Navaho could profit by exchanging sheep for 
cattle. This is an urgent need for today, 
well shown by the effects of the drought. In 
order to restore the grass for sheep, reseeding 
will cost about $100 per acre, and requires 
about 3 years for maturing. There must be 
some water in the meantime, more than 3 
to 4 inches expected annually. One season 
of grazing with sheep could eliminate all 
value of reseeding and care of the range. 
Perhaps 100,000 acres need reseeding if sheep 
grazing is to continue as it has been prac- 
ticed. Several centuries of open range graz- 
ing have not trained the Navaho to see the 
science of range preservation. Education 
along this line has to precede any program 
for the program to be effective or acceptable, 
unless we follow the plan of Coronado and 
just make them like it or else. Navaho are 
capable of learning and applying, and few 
enlightened men are doing us all a great 
service along that line. We need more of 
them. 

Navaho wool has sold below the market 
price for many years. The rule has been a 
10 percent to 15 percent markdown, because 
of low-grade wool and dirt. This will not 
be helped very much by the processing plants 
now planned until the wool is improved by 
better stock. Even then there will be little 
competition offered the Boston market, The 


long-range view casts doubt upon the judg- 
ment of such effort. 

The question is obvious; whether to go 
to great expense in range rebuilding; sheep 
improvements, and wool processing under 
existing conditions of soil and moisture; or 
whether to turn the Navaho economy toward 
cattle. The Indian at present is forced by 
Government to keep his sheep reduced in 
number, to the point where he has very little 
protein in his diet. His health has gone 
down noticeably, and his future is cause for 
concern. This is for today. 

In 1952 deep snows have filled most of 
the tanks and reservoirs on the reservation, 
The drought may be relieved, but the dam- 
age of the 3 years to the forage plants makes 
a period of range rest imperative in most 
areas of g. The measure of recovery 
through dormant natural seeding cannot be 
taken before the end of 1953. 

The Navaho base much of their attitude 
toward use of the range upon their religion. 
Everything stems in some degree from ac- 
tions of their deities. Yet they listen to 
advice from good men who prefer to lead 
rather than drive. 

It is factual that health, education, 
animal husbandry, and roads for the Navaho 
are all interlocked and not separable. There 
can be no use of health agency if roads are 
out, as is the case whenever it rains or 
snows. There can be no improvement of 
health or stock raising without understand- 
ing from a reasonable sort of education, not 
just the primary grade of wax-crayon draw- 
ing that suits white parents. There is great 
need for a special sort of education that 
considers only the Indian's future as he 
imagines it to be, and this includes his use 
of language, economics, and the land. 

In 1939, Hitler released a now lost people 
from bondage, so he said. In 1939, we re- 
duced the horses and sheep of the Navaho 
in order to conserve the sandy soil of their 
reservation. The two acts were of a par in 
morality, judged by the distance each people 
was taken from what should be desirable. 
We have the knowledge and science that 
should enable us to give the Indian a part 
of his own destiny. Many Indians believe 
that they would do better if there were no 
white men on their land, and certainly no 
Indian Service men. If they are wrong, we 
have failed in collaboration with their head- 
men. If they are right, we need the edu- 
cation. 

The Navaho future cannot be assured by 
the dollar mark in relief or subsidy; they 
know the destructive influences of no work. 
They have expressed a desire to do without 
that sort of help, in my recordings. They 
want a chance to build slowly with combined 
management of their schools and hospitals. 
Mobile medical units are a necessity, and 
we have to staff them for a long time before 
there will be Indian doctors and nurses, and 
by Indian I quote them, “Navaho for the 
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Navaho.” The use of the land can be 
changed to improve the Navaho economy, 
with Navaho cooperation and understand- 
ing through the simplest education program 
of “seeing is believing.” 


Milton Bronstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the voice of 
America is clear and strong. It is the 
voice of hope and courage. It expresses 
calm faith in human dignity, devotion 
to solid ideals, and love of goodness. 

Proudly today I pay tribute to one who 
with millions operates that voice. I do 
not know him. I have never seen him. 
I shall, however, never forget him. He 
has reminded me of how very big a little 
man can be. He has demonstrated the 
unlimited opportunities for service 
service to his country and his fellow 
Americans; opportunities open to all at 
all times; opportunities so seldom 
grasped, less seldom used. His name? 
Milton Bronstein. Milton is a cab driver 
in Chicago. I met him in an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
Friday, under the heading “Lenten 
Guideposts.” You ought to read this 
article. I include it here. 

If the State Department’s Voice of 
America was as clean and true as the 
voice of this American, our Senators 
could get on to other tasks: 


LENTEN GUIDEPOSTS 
(By Milton Bronstein) 
NO TIPS TODAY, PLEASE 


Two years ago, just before election time, I 
heard a guy say to his buddy, “Who you 
gonna vote for, Jim?” 

“Don't know,” said his friend, “probably 
no one. I got a rough day Tuesday.” 

“Me, too,” said the other. “What's one 
vote, anyway?” 

I thought to myself: “Who do these guys 
think they are? They live in a free country; 
they get a chance to vote for anyone they 
like, and they haven't got time.” 

I guess they’re free not to vote, just as 
they’re free to vote, but I still don’t like it. 
I'm not trying to wave the flag about, but 
I'm certainly not too proud to say that I love 
my country. 

I drive my own cab, have a wonderful wife, 
and two great kids. Our cab association is 
made up of guys who fought in the last war. 
In a way, we're still fighting for the things 
we believe in. 

Anyway, all this gives me an idea. The day 
before election I get out paint and brush and 
go to work on the side of my cab. 

The next day I pull up by our administra- 
tion office—the American-United Cab Asso- 
ciation—proud of my art. On the side of the 
cab is this sign: i 

“Be American. Ride American. No matter 
how you vote, vote today. Your ride free to 
the polls.” 

I showed the sign to other cabbies. “What 
do you guys say? Want to join me?” 

Fifteen did. 

See what I mean about our company? 


Now, I've no ax to grind about politics. I 
just believe in taking advantage of the 
rights we got in this country. We handled a 
lot of business free, that day. As for the lost 
fares, so what? 

We got our cab association going the hard 
way after World War II. There's nothing 
tougher than breaking into a big city like 
Chicago with a new cab outfit. We stuck to- 
gether, pooled our money and ideas, and 
made a go of it. 

Some of our veterans were full colonels, 
one an airbase commander in the war. We 
own our cabs. Come an emergency, and we're 
mobilized, ready to go as members of the 
Civil Defense Corps. 

I got a formula that I’ve followed ever since 
I started driving: For every dollar in my 
pocket, 50 cents belongs to anyone in need. 
I'm no fall guy; I just like helping people. 
A lot of my buddies feel the same way. 

Don’t put us down for no halos. The 
guys are rough-and-ready; several have 
trapped thugs and brought them in. Some- 
times we scrap a little among ourselves, but 
let anyone else try to muscle in and see what 
happens. 

On certain days we give free rides to 
anyone who will give blood to the Red Cross. 
Some of the guys have given so much blood 
their arms are full of needle holes. I don’t 
see how they walk around. 

One day about 15 of our cabs jammed 
up the traffic in front of the blood center. 
A cop came running up, waiving his arm 
and shouting, “Get these cabs outa here.” 
But he quieted down quickly, and later went 
in and gave some blood himself. 

On Saturday and Sundays I have put this 
sign on my cab: “Believe in God and pray for 
peace—tride free to your place of worship.” 
On Sundays I make 10 to 12 free rides to 
churches. Several riders called my home 
number as early as 6:30 Sunday morning. 

Some days we put a sign inside our cabs, 
asking riders who intend to tip, to put it in 
the can for March of Dimes. We do the same 
thing, too, for the cancer fund, crippled 
children, and so forth. We raised $48,000 for 
the cancer fund alone, 

One of Iy Tevorite jobs is to drive up to 
the Navy and pick up vets back from 
Korea and give them a free ride to town and 
back. 

But the rides I like best are with my own 
family. A number of years ago my wife and 
I started giving our kids a special geography 
lesson every year during our vacation. I 
asked the family what State they’d like to 
visit. They said Wisconsin. We studied 
every inch of the map; we knew every im- 
portant spot, and then the four of us—Mar- 
garet, my wife; Sandy (14); Sharon (9); and 
I—all hopped into my cab and we started 
off. 


We really covered that State. In 3 weeks 
we stopped at tourist cabins, visited histor- 
ical spots, the capital, the parks, traveling 
up and down and crosswise. Did we love 
it. 

The next year it was Michigan—then Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Minnestota, and 
Pennsylvania. Lots more to go and plenty of 
time to do them, 

There’s too much living to do to waste 
any of it being unhappy because we haven’t 
the money we'd like or don’t belong to the 
best clubs. 

Sometimes I’ve been hurt by cracks made 
about my religion. Happened several times 
in the Army. One answer always stopped 
them. 

“That’s okay with me if you feel that way 
fellas,” I'd say after some dig. “But if any 
of you men get hit by a bullet, III be glad 
to give you my blood. Then you'll have 
Jewish blood in you, too.” 

After all, does it mrake any difference what 
your race or religion is if you try to keep 
God in your heart? 
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Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day again introduced a bill to eliminate 
the loss of full social security benefits 
by persons who become totally and per- 
manently disabled before reaching the 
retirement age of 65. 

The bill also provides for rehabilita- 
tion whenever possible for these indi- 
viduals from the social-security trust 
fund. 

This bill is similar to the waiver of 
premium provisions in private insurance 
policies with respect to individuals who 
become totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 

It would keep social-security benefits 
in force, undiminished, without further 
payments for the duration of total dis- 
ability for persons who have worked a 
substantial time in covered employment 
and became totally and permanently 
disabled. 

I introduced a similar proposal in the 
last Congress. After amendments, the 
House passed the bill which embodied 
my provision and provided that applica- 
tions for increased payments could be 
filed on April 1, 1953. 

The Senate struck out this provision. 
Then the compromise, reached by the 
House-Senate conference committee, 
provided that no applications could be 
accepted before July 1, 1953. It also 
stated, however, that the entire section 
would cease to be effective after June 30, 
1953. In other words, the provision can- 
not become operative under present law. 

I have already introduced a bill to ex- 
tend social-security coverage to 6,000,000 
more people and to increase from $75 to 
$100 a month the amount one can earn 
without loss of benefits. 

Since there was controversy over the 
waiver of premium proposal when I made 
it last year, I decided this bill should be 
introduced separately. I do not want 
the provisions of this waiver of premium 
bill to slow up passage of the bill broad- 
ening coverage with which I would like 
to help President Eisenhower fulfill his 
campaign promise. 

The bill I am introducing now makes it 
absolutely clear that there will be no 
interference with medical practice or 
with the personal relationship between 
doctor and patient. 

The bill would provide that the equity 
built up by the worker before he became 
totally disabled would be protected by 
freezing his wage record. 

For example, a worker, aged 35 in 1951, 
becomes permanently and totally dis- 
abled after working in covered employ- 
ment 10 years at a yearly average wage 
of $2,400. 

By the time he reaches retirement age, 
his total wages are spread over a period 
of 30 years—20 of them without earn- 
ings. This only averages out to $800 on 
which to base his benefits instead of the 
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$2,400 a year he averaged while gain- 
fully employed. Therefore his old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits would 
drop from $70 to $36 a month. 

This is manifestly unfair. My bill 
would make the $2,400 his average in- 
come by waiving payment of premiums 
from the date of his permanent and total 
disability and he would receive the full 
$70 benefit upon retirement, 

The survivors of workers who died 
after having qualified for permanent dis- 
ability would also receive increased bene- 
fits under my bill. 

The bill provides that the waiver of 
premium will be given only to those dis- 
abled persons having substantial and re- 
cent employment. 

To qualify, the disabled individual 
would have to be totally and permanently 
disabled for not less than 6 consecutive 
calendar months and his physical or 
mental impairment would have to be 
expected to be permanent. 

For determination of disability the bill 
provides for utilizing existing State 
agencies and, therefore, no new Federal 
or State administrative agency will be 
needed. 

The rehabilitation provision would 
help restore many thousands of individ- 
uals to productive work each year. Ac- 
cording to present experience, rehabili- 
tated individuals are returning to the 
Federal Government in income taxes the 
total cost of their rehabilitation within 
2 years. 

Without rehabilitation, disabled per- 
sons frequently restore to public assist- 
ance which can result in a continuing 
cost to the taxpayers for each case of 
between $500 and $1,200 a year. 


Harbor Project at Memphis, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the city of Memphis, Tenn., located 
on the Mississippi River, is growing in 
population, industry, wealth, and service 
to this great Nation. Underway at this 
moment is the development of an island 
just off the west boundary of the city. 
By closing a dam from the city limits 
proper to the island, there is being made 
available 960 additional acres of water- 
front sites. A splendid description of 
this project has been written by Mr. 
Winston G. Fournier, staff reporter of 
the Wall Street Journal. For the inter- 
est of my colleagues I have asked that it 
be reproduced in the Record. It follows: 
Vast HARBOR PROJECT FIRES MEMPHIS’ HOPE 

OF INDUSTRY GIANTHOOD—$49 MILLION DE- 

VELOPMENT, To Be FINISHED IN 1956, Is 

ALREADY ATTRACTING BUSINESS 

(By Winston G. Fournier) 

MEMPHIs.—A $49 million harbor develop- 
ment here has the city overflowing with 
hopes of becoming the industrial giant it set 
out to be 100 years ago. 

Started in 1948, the project will give the 
city 7 miles more of waterfrontage, doubling 


the present length, and another 7,800 acres 
of industrial area when it is completed in 
another 3 years. That's over 2½ times the 
present 3,000 acres. 

Businessmen and city officials here real- 
ized long ago the most important assets the 
city had for industrial development was the 
Mississippi River with its cheap transporta- 
tion. That made waterfront plant sites and 
docks highly desirable, but the city was run- 
ning out of such space and industrial growth 
was slowing as a result. 

Already some of the Nation's big industries 
are building facilities in the development, or 
are dickering to buy or lease waterfront sites. 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. has 10 acres and is 
putting in barge docks, tankwagon loading 
platforms and steel tanks with 80,000 barrel 
capacity for a petroleum products distribu- 
tion center. 

Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., of Detroit 
and United Transports, Inc., have takcn an- 
othor chunk of waterfront whore they'll un- 
load automobiles barged down the river and 
put them on truck transports for final deliv- 
ery to dealers and consumers. The two firms 
are paving 30 acres on which to park the 
cars whon thcy come off barges. 

The new industrial area, owned jointly by 
the city of Memphis and Shelby County 
through a nonprofit port commission, is 
partly based on Presidcnts Island, formed a 
half century ago when the Mississippi River 
changed its mind about where it wanted to 
flow. 

First step in the development was the 
damming of Tennessee chute, that leg of the 
river that went around the east side of the 
island, at its upriver end. Then a new 
channel, starting at bit below the 6,800-foot 
dam, is being cut through a portion of Presi- 
dents Island and will rejoin the chute near 
where it flows back into the river’s main 
channel. 

The 48 million yards of sand and gravel 
dredged up to make the new channel mini- 
mum depth, 12 feet; minimum width, 300 
feet—is going into a hydraulic fill to make 
the new industrial site which eventually will 
total 960 acres. Already available to indus- 
try is 360 acres, fully supplied with natural 
gas, water, electric power and sewer facil- 
ities; within a year 650 acres will be ready 
for use. 

Three railroads—St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Illinois Central and Missouri Pacific—jointly 
built tracks to the new area which will pro- 
vide spur service to every industry. Roads 
have been built to handle motor freight. 

The port commission also has plans afoot 
to build a huge public warehouse on the 
waterfront to serve industries not needing 
extensive dock facilities of their own. 

Col. Clark Kittrell, port director, asserts 
the filled industrial area is 8 feet above the 
highest recorded river flood and there is 
absolutely no danger from that score. 

Across the Tennessee chute from Presi- 
dents Island is another 6,800 acres in Ensley 
Bottoms which will be developed for indus- 
trial sites when needed. It will be pro- 
tected by an 11-mile-long levee. 

Aside from increasing the size of Memphis’ 
valuable waterfront facilities the new harbor 
project offers other advantages. For one 
thing, it’s a still-water harbor, Director Kit- 
trell explained, which allows tugs and barges 
to maneuver and tie up easily without hav- 
ing to fight uncertain river currents. An- 
other factor is that the harbor channel is 
absolutely stable—there’s no chance for a 
barge to get hung up on a sandbar or that 
in future years a firm’s dock might end up 
2 or 3 miles from water. That can happen 
on the open river where sandbars move 
almost daily and from time to time the 
vagrant river changes course entirely. 

The city and county own the land for the 
project jointly and are spending $28 million. 
The Federal Government put up $21 million 
as part of the overall Mississippi River flood- 
control project. Construction is being su- 
pervised by the Army’s Corps of Engineers, 
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Repeal the Buy America Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude editorials which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram and America, 
the national Catholic weekly, and a reso- 
lution adopted by the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce: 


[From- the New York World-Telegram of 
January 31, 1953] 
OBSOLETE AND COSTLY 

It has cost the Government somewhere be- 
tween $2 billion and $10 billion to conform 
with the Buy America Act of 1933, accord- 
ing to Representative FRANK SMITH, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, who wants it repealed. 

Under this peculiar law, a Government 
agency cannot buy anything from a foreign 
country for use here unless its price is at 
least 25 percent below that of the same ar- 
ticle made in America. 

This is simply a high tariff under another 
name, and a disguised Government subsidy 
as well. It ought to be repealed. 

We have learned since 1933 that tariff bar- 
riers are a cause of depressions, not a cure 
for them. 


[From America (National Catholic Weekly 
Review) of January 31, 1953] 


REPEAL THE Buy AMERICAN ACT 


Representative FRANK E. SMITH, of Missis- 
sippi, who was only 15 years old when the 
law was passed, has introduced a bill to re- 
peal that relic of the great depression known 
as the Buy American Act. As he rightly 
pointed out in the House on February 3, this 
law, in addition to being out of date, is in 
direct conflict with President Eisenhower's 
recommendation that we economize by buy- 
ing abroad more of the manufactured arti- 
cles required for mutual defense. Under the 
terms of the Buy American Act, the Govern- 
ment is not permitted to purchase anything 
from foreign firms for use here unless the 


price, including duty, is 25 percent below 


the lowest American bid. That provision is 
nothing more than a high tariff and a Gov- 
ernment subsidy in disguise. It is an ex- 
pensive subsidy, too. Since the law was 
enacted, according to the Washington Daily 
News for January 22, it has cost the tax- 
payers of this country at least $2 billion. 
It would have cost much more had not the 
act been twice modified (by Executive order 
during World War II, and again more re- 
cently) to permit military purchases abroad. 
The Smith bill (H. R. 613) would not only 
repeal the Buy American Act; it would also 
abolish the equally outdated stipulation in 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 that all 
REA borrowers must use only goods which 
have been manufactured in the United 
States and contain no foreign materials. So 
long as that sort of legislation remains on 
the books, our foreign friends have reason 
to doubt the sincerity of our new popular 
slogan, “trade, not aid.” 


BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STATEMENT 
ON REPEAL OF THE Buy AMERICAN ACT 

Repeal of the Buy American Act is long 
overdue. That law, enacted in a time of 
depression (1933), ostensibly sought to stim- 
ulate domestic industrial activity and em- 
ployment. The Nation’s present economic 
position no longer makes it necessary that 
all possible Government purchases be made 
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from local manufacturers and producers if, 
indeed, such a policy was ever warranted. 
Competition and free enterprise, basic to 
the success of the domestic economic system, 
are also sound international economic prin- 
ciples to be extended to friendly nations to 
further their economic independence whilst 
relieving the taxpayers of the United States. 

The enactment of H. R. 613, to repeal Buy 
American legislation, is endorsed by the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce on the hopeful 
assumption that foreign nations will enact 
similar legislation. 


Revision of Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including additional rec- 
ommendations of Mr. George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, to the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee for changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act: ; 

OTHER PROVISIONS REGARDING THE CONDUCT 
or COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

There are a number of other provisions in 
the Taft-Hartley law which we find objec- 
tionable because they interfere with the 
proper functioning of collective bargaining. 

1. Termination notice 


The first of these concerns the require- 
ment of the law that any union or employer 
desiring to terminate or modify a collective- 
bargaining agreement must give certain no- 
tice. These requirements are written 80 
rigidly that the union must give notice on 
a precise day in advance of contract renewal. 
Even a minor departure from that date sub- 
jects unions to a charge of an unfair labor 
practice. If a worker should strike with- 
out giving such precise notice, he is deprived 
of his status as an employee. This penalty 
is harsh and unreasonable. We ask that the 
termination notice requirement be elim- 


2. Health and welfare plans 


There is one area of collective bargaining 
which the Taft-Hartley law has attempted 
to regulate in a very detailed manner. I 
refer to the negotiation of health and wel- 
fare plans. In 1947, when the law was 
passed, welfare plans were a relatively new 
aspect of collective bargaining. In the past 
6 years our experience with such plans has 
matured. This experience indicates strongly 
that these limiting regulations are neither 
needed nor justified. 

Our objections to the welfare fund restric- 
tions are, first, that the criminal penalties are 
too severe; second, that the scope of possible 
benefits is too narrow; third, that it is un- 
necessary to provide for joint administration 
or participation by a neutral in administra- 
tion of funds; fourth, that the present act 
prohibits benefit payments to members only 
and instead requires payments to all em- 
ployees within any particular bargaining 
unit; and fifth, that the present act limits 
benefits to the employees of the particular 
employer participating in the fund rather 


than other employees such as those that ` 


might be transferred from city to city. 

We ask that limitations on welfare funds 
as an exemption to the prohibition on em- 
ployer payments (as contained in sec. 302) 
be eliminated so that welfare funds may be 
freely established and maintained by mutual 
agreement of employers and unions, 


` ploy 


3. Restrictive practices 

Another area of collective which 
Taft-Hartley undertakes to regulate involves 
contract clauses regarding the performance 
of certain types of work. I refer to the pro- 
vision aimed at so-called restrictive prac- 
tices, which our opponents like to call 
featherbedding. There has been a great 
deal of misinformation and misunderstand- 
ing of this problem. I am convinced that if 
Congress took a closer look at this problem 
and consulted the unions concerned, it 
would agree that virtually all of the prac- 
tices sometimes condemned as restrictive are 
actually rooted in the practical experience of 
the trade or occupation in question. Such 
provisions in the agreements with employers 
are usually no more than legitimate safe- 
guards necessary to protect the health, safe- 
ty, proper standards, and the job opportu- 
nities of the workers concerned, as well as 
public safety. We therefore urge that this 
provision in the law be eliminated. 

EXEMPTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 

By several important changes in defintions 
the Taft-Hartley law has arbitrarily re- 
stricted the scope of NLRB jurisdiction and 
has interfered with the orderly development 
of collective bargaining. The wording of 
these definitions is important, since they de- 
termine whether or not particular groups of 
workers will be entitled to the protection of 
the law in their efforts at self-organization. 

1. Supervisors 

The Taft-Hartley law has broadened the 
definition of supervisors so that it now covers 
many individuals who ordinarily do not con- 
sider themselves supervisory officials, and who 
are not considered as such by their fellow 
employees. We ask that this provision be 
eliminated. 


2. Independent contractors 


In the Taft-Hartley law, the inclusion of 
“independent contractors” within the defi- 
nition of “employer” has led to the denial of 
legal protection to workers who need it. 
Thus, for example, in the trucking industry, 
workers—who are member of the American 
Federation of Labor affiliate in this industry 
and perform their services for compensation 
on commission or contract basis—have in 
many instances been denied the protection 
of the law. We ask that the term “inde- 
pendent contractors” be dropped from the 
definition of “employer.” 


3. Federal Reserve bank employees 


An exclusion within the definition of em- 
” added by the Taft-Hartley law is in 
effect a special exemption for Federal Reserve 
banks. There is no reason why these pri- 
vately owned banks should be given this 
special status; their employees are as much 
entitled to the protéction of the law as any 
other group of workers. We ask that these 
workers be given the protection of the act. 
4. Agricultural workers 

We believe that the time has arrived for 
Congress to give consideration to bring- 
ing workers in large-scale corporate farm- 
ing enterprises within the coverage of the 
labor relations law. In making this recom- 
mendation, we are not suggesting that em- 
ployees of family-type farms be covered by 
the law, but only those workers employed 
on farms which, in effect, have become, as 
much big business as any large-scale busi- 
mess corporation. Legislative language 
limiting coverage to farms employing over a 
certain number of workers would not be 
difficult to work out, and we urge that this 
be done, 

5. Agency 

Perhaps the most important definition in 
the Taft-Hartley Act concerns the rather 
complicated legal question of “agency,” or 
the extent to which a union as an organiza- 
tion is Hable for the action of its members. 
The Taft-Hartley law has introduced a new 
definition of “agency,” one that has made 
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unions liable both in NLRB proceedings, and 
in damage suits for actions they have never 
authorized or ratified, or actions that they 
may actually have disavowed. We ask that 
this definition be eliminated and that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act definition of agency 
be applied. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The prohibition against political expendi- 
tures by labor unions written into the Taft- 
Hartley law rests upon the false assumption 
that labor unions can be considered identi- 
cal with corporations. It is a dangerous fal- 
lacy to lump unions and corporations to- 
gether in this fashion. 

A corporation is an artificial creature of 
the law, a business operated for profit whose 
owners generally meet only by proxy and 
have very little to say about the spending of 
corporate income, The union is a nonprofit 
association of individuals meeting regularly 
whose limited financial funds represent con- 
tributions from members. 

Under these circumstances, it is hardly 
reasonable to equate the small political ex- 
penditures which unions can make only by 
the specific authorization of their members 
with the vast sums that corporations would 
have available for political expenditures if 
these were permitted. This section of the 
law needs change to permit unions to make 
political expenditures. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


This agency has done an excellent job, as 
did its predecessor, the United States Concili- 
ation Service. We feel that from an admin- 
istrative point of view, the function of offer- 
ing mediation services to parties involved in 
labor disputes should be embodied in a re- 
vitalized and expanded Department of Labor. 
For this reason, we ask that this agency be 
returned to the Labor Department. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY DISPUTES 


Sections 206 through 210 of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act provide a procedure for dealing with 
national emergency disputes which, if in- 
voked, sets in motion an extremely lengthy 
and complicated process of study, review, ad- 
judication, and enforcement. This provision 
of the law gives the President of the United 
States the discretion to invoke such & pro- 
cedure, if in his opinion a threatened work 
stoppage would imperil the national health 
or safety. 8 

The first question to consider is what con- 
stitutes a work stoppage which would truly 
constitute a national emergency and when 
would it truly imperil national health or 
safety. In our opinion, most of the disputes 
placed into this category have been improp- 
erly termed national emergencies. A dispute 
affecting a whole industry may not create an 
economic situation threatening the national 
welfare or imperiling national health or 
safety. A dispute which may involve a fa- 
cility engaged in production of some mate- 
rial, equipment, or supplies under a military 
procurement contract may likewise be one 
in which neither national security or na- 
tional health or safety are in any way af- 
fected. What is needed is a clear and pre- 
cise definition of the type of situations in 
which the Government might be justified in 
intervening because national security or 
public health is actually endangered. 

The second question involves the char- 
acter of governmental intervention. It must 
be recognized that a national emergency dis- 
pute is still essentially a dispute between 
workers and employers. Such a dispute 
must eventually be settled in the same way 
as all other disputes are settled in our demo- 
cratic society, with the disputants sitting 
around the collective bargaining table and 
hammering out an agreement. 

Collective bargaining must be given the 
maximum opportunity to solve these dis- 
putes. In the past, the difficulties have 
stemmed not from too much collective bar- 
gaining but from too little. The trouble has 
been that any specific Government pro- 
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cedure, such as that outlined in the Taft- 
Hartley law, encourages one party to the dis- 
pute to hold back from genuine collective 
bargaining because it might benefit from in- 
voking the established emergency pro- 
cedure. 

The third question is the extent to which 
the use of force in governmental interven- 
tion can either be justified or can in practice 
lead to an effective settlement of differences 
between workers and employers. It is our 
view that the injunction has no place in the 
procedure for settling labor disputes. 

We have given this problem searching and 
intensive study. It is our genuine desire in 
every situation in which the national inter- 
est and the welfare of the community are 
affected to devise the best practical ways and 
means for arriving at peaceful agreement. 
We have examined a multiplicity of proposals 
which have been advanced from time to time 
to deal with this question. We have found 
that, as a matter of practical experience, 
there has been and there can be no substi- 
tute for conciliation, mediation, and volun- 
tary arbitration of differences. 

In virtually all situations which have been 
considered by anyone to constitute an emer- 
gency, difficulties have arisen out of special 
problems peculiar to the particular type of 
industry, trade, or occupation. A single rule 
applied to all such situations cannot provide 
either a satisfactory or a workable solution. 

We ask that section 206 of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act be modified by 
eliminating the present cumbersome, un- 
workable, and one-sided procedure, and in its 
place providing for the priority of handling 
through conciliation and mediation of all 
disputes which might constitute a genuine 
emergency, with reliance on voluntary arbi- 
tration of such issues as may remain if and 
when conciliation and mediation fail, 


CONCLUSION 


I submit the foregoing proposals for 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law for earnest 
study and favorable consideration by this 
committee, We have made no attempt to 
formulate specific legislative language to 
carry out these recommendations. We hope 
that amendments may be framed by Mem- 
bers of Congress to accomplish this purpose. 
The American Federation of Labor will stand 
ready for such consultation as any member 
of this committee or of Congress might de- 
sire, We present our views and recommenda- 
tions in the spirit of constructive coopera- 
tion, and stand ready to render such as- 
sistance as we can to this committee. 

The conflict between the world of free men 
and the world of Communist enslavement 
can be successfully resolved only if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States maintains its 
full and unimpaired leadership in the cause 
of genuine freedom. Its full acceptance of 
free labor in a free society is the touchstone 
of every hope and aspiration of men and 
women in every part of the world, dedicated 
to the cause of freedom and of just peace. 


National 4-H Club Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the more 
than 1½ million members of 4-H Clubs 
throughout, the United States have re- 
cently been holding special observances 
of National 4-H Club Week. These 
young rural farm and home leaders, 
through the work of their 4-H Clubs, 
have been making outstanding contribu- 


tions to better farming methods, to 
improved hamemaking, and to more 
devoted American citizenship. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a poem entitled 
“The Winner,” by Hanchey E. Logue, 
Alabama State 4-H Club leader, and 
reprinted from the Thursday, March 
12, issue of the Southern Democrat, 
Oneonta, Ala. 

The poem by Mr. Logue follows: 

THE WINNER 
The man who wins is an average man, 
Not built on any peculiar plan, 


Not blest with any peculiar luck— 


Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 


When asked a question, he does not “guess”; 

He knows and answers “no” or “yes”; 

When set a task that the rest can’t do, 

He buckles down 'til he’s put it through. 

So he works and waits til, one fine day, 

There’s a better job with bigger pay; 

And the men who shirked whenever they 
could 

Are bossed by the man whose work made 
good. 


For the man who wins is the man who works, 
Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 

Who uses his hands, his head, his eyes— 
The man who wins is the man who tries. 


Recommendation to Secretary Benson 
by Livestock Industry Conference 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
March 14, 1953, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Livestock Association, 
certain reports and recommendations of 
the Livestock Industry Conference Com- 
mittee were adopted and transmitted to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. I ask 
unanimous consent that they may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and recommendations were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION TO SECRETARY 

BENSON OF LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 

COMMITTEE ADOPTED AND APPROVED BY THE 

KANSAS Livestock ASSOCIATION AT ITS AN- 

NUAL CONVENTION IN WICHITA, KANS., ON 

Manch 14, 1953 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1953. 

Dran SECRETARY Benson: The Livestock 
Industry Conference Committee met March 
11 and 12, 1953, with the following members 
present: 

Sam Hyatt, chairman, president, American 
National Cattlemen's Association, Wyoming. 

©. B. Watson, president, Corn Belt Live- 
stock Feeders Association, Illinois. 

Reese Van Vranken, cattle feeder, Michi- 


gan. 

L. M. Pexton, American Stockyard Asso- 
ciation, Colorado. 

Robert J. Riddell, president, the National 
Live Stock Exchange, Illinois. 

Ray S. Paul, chairman, beef committee, 
American Meat Institute, Iowa. 

Jack Roach, president, Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, Texas, 

Jay Taylor, chairman, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Texas, 
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Howard Hill, president, Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, Iowa. 

Norris Carnes, manager, Central Coopers- 
tive Association, Minnesota. = 

P. O. Wilson, manager, National Live Stock 
Producers Association, Illinois. 

Henry Kruse, chairman, beef committee, 
Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Washington. 

John Heinz, chairman, beef committee, 
National Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Maryland. 

Seth T. Shaw, Safeway Stores, Inc., District 
of Columbia. 

J. O. Brott, agricultural division, American 
Bankers Association, New York. 

A. A. Heldridge, Independent Live Stock 
Commission, South Dakota. 

D. C. Schaffer, president, Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association, Nebraska. 

The committee recommended that the 
Government give serious consideration to the 


` purchase of beef to send to Korea for the 


feeding of the South Korean Army. It is 
reported that a better plane of nutrition will 
make more South Korean soldiers available 
for service. 

The committee first appraised the current 
situation and pointed out that cattle pro- 
ducers and feeders are experiencing severe 
losses due to price declines which started 
more than a year ago and which have be- 
come more acute since the first of the year. 
The members of the committee considered 
every possible approach to a solution of the 
problem, including subsidies, Government 
supports, etc. While subsidies would offer 
temporary relief for those now in financial 
difficulty, it is the committee’s opinion that 
this would not solve the problem but only 
lead to further complications and delay the 
establishment of a sound operating program 
for the industry. 

The committee commends the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture for their 
prompt action in eliminating price controls 
and compulsory Government grading. It 
offers the following suggestions: 

1. That the Department of Agriculture 
increase its informational and promotional 
program by way of press, newspapers, radio, 
television, and all other means at its dis- 
posal in order to bring the facts about the 
supply and demand of beef to the attention 
of the consuming public. 

2. The Government carefully check its 
program of purchases of beef for the armed 
services and other uses and, wherever pos- 
sible, the volume of beef for such uses be 
increased. 

3. That immediate steps be taken to in- 
crease the volume of beef used in the school- 
lunch program both through local purchases 
and through amounts supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under section 32 
funds. 

4. That we urge the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to check into the question of ex- 
ports and imports, conferring with the 
Secretary of State with the idea of giving 
maximum protection to the industry. We 
especially urge that hides, tallow, and other 
animal fats be included in this check. 

5. That research in an effort to expand 
the use of tallow, animal fats, and hides be 
expanded. 

6. The committee further recommends that 
Congress permit the price and wage control 
law to expire on April 30, and that the pro- 
posed legislation now before Congress which 
would provide standby controls or a 90-day 
freeze order be rejected. 

The committee assured the Secretary that 
all segments of the industry, including pro- 
ducers, feeders, market agencies, processors, 
and retailers are being asked to give coopera- 
tion in a program intended to provide maxi- 
mum service at reduced costs in moving the 
product of this industry from the range and 
feed lots to the consumers of the country. 
They called to the attention of the Secretary 
the extensive advertising program now be- 
ing carried by the retailers and processors 
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and indicated that it would be their recom- 
mendation that such programs be continued 
and expanded. The committee assured the 
Secretary. of the complete support of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, an in- 
dustry-supported organization, in furnishing 
technicians and information in support of 
an expanded informational program. The 
committee recommended that the livestock 
industry increase its contributions to the 
National Livestock and Meat Board from 
25 cents to 50 cents per car. 

The committee recommended, that the 
Department of Agriculture make a study of 
the possibility of extending credit through 
existing agencies in case of extreme eco- 
nomic emergencies. 

The committee felt that the current prob- 
lem is compounded and aggravated by the 
present rigid high supports on basic com- 
modities. These are big factors in the cur- 
rent drastic losses. The whole support 


program should be reexamined and more 


flexibility brought into it. Price support 
programs are only a part of the overall farm 
program and should not create more prob- 
lems than they solve. 

We appreciate the opportunity of coming 
to discuss industry problems and will stand 
ready to come in at any time in the future 
at your call, 


What We Can Do To Combat the 
Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting address of a distinguished 
young newspaperman, author, and vet- 
eran, Capt. Ogden Rogers Reid, at the 
annual meeting and dinner of the Naval 
Order of the United States on December 
11, 1952: 


Pollowing are remarks by Comdr. Charles 
Hann, commander general of the Naval Or- 
der of the United States, as he introduced 
Capt. Ogden Rogers Reid at the New York 
Yacht Club: 

“Honored guests and companions of our 
Naval Order, Whitelaw Reid was a war cor- 
respondent during the Civil War, possibly 
the greatest war correspondent, so great in 
fact that, when another newspaper tried to 
lure him away, the paper which he was rep- 
resenting at the war front offered him a half 
interest in the publication to stay. 

“Stanton, Lincoln's Secretary of War, barred 
Reid from the front, but his exclusive stories 
kept coming and the end of the war found 
him on the New York Tribune, of which he 
became editor after the death of Horace 
Greeley. That tradition of a preeminent 
newspaperman and editor has extended to 
today, through Ogden Mills Reid, his son, 
who became editor of the Tribune while his 
father was Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, and, who, during his newspaper ca- 
reer, was unquestionably the greatest friend 
the United States Navy had in the newspaper 
world. Today Whitelaw Reid, World War II 
combat pilot in the South Pacific, is editor, 
and carrying on the great tradition. 

“This evening we have as our speaker an- 
other grandson of Ambassador Whitelaw 
Reid, a young man, enlisting as private in the 


paratroops, being commissioned lieutenant - 


and serving in the Philippines and Japan, 
where he became editor of the first English- 
language newspaper in the islands. 


“After the war, graduating from Yale in 
the class of 1949, joining the Herald Tribune, 
writing the Threat of Red tage, which 
Was syndicated in 80 newspapers, and then 
printed in pamphlet form which went 
through three editions, and also a book, 
How Strong Is America, an estimate of its 
potentialities in war. 

“He is a member of the board of directors 
of the New York Herald Tribune and its 
Paris edition, and a member of the Reid 
Foundation, which picks the best newspaper- 
men for additional study in foreign coun- 
tries. 

“A pilot of single and multiengine planes, 
a captain in the Air Force Reserves, quali- 
fied to fly over land or sea, gentlemen, I am 
happy to present to you a true patriot and 
a grand newspaper statesman, Capt. Ogden 
Rogers Reid, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
who will speak on what we can do to com- 
bat the Red menace. 

“Mr. Rem. Within the past several years, 
the public has come to recognize that the 
Communist conspiracy is a threat to this 
country and to the whole free world. 

“It is no longer necessary to describe in any 
detail that the Communists are out to con- 
quer the world, nor necessarily how they ex- 
pect to do this. 

“It is also increasingly clear that the 
Soviets have a number of weapons in their 
arsenal. 

“We are all well aware that the Russians 
and their satellites do not rely on military 
power or the threat of that power alone. 

“The Soviet high command has launched 
relentless campaigns aimed at weakening the 
economies of the free world and equally 
ruthless subversive campaigns. 

“The Soviets realized a long time ago that 
military conquest could be made much easier 
and sometimes unnecessary, if a country was 
spiritually and economically weakened in ad- 
vance. 

“Today in the United States we are faced 
with a fifth column; one that hopes to 
weaken and overthrow our Government. 

“Before reporting on what some of these 
agents are up to at the present time, it 
might be useful to focus first on the problem 
of dealing with these Communists. 

“The new administration undoubtedly 
will assemble all the available facts. In ad- 
dition, some of these facts may be supple- 
mented by material from intelligence agen- 
cies of other countries. 

“Once the internal subversive picture has 
been analyzed, the next problem of course 
will be, what can be done, and more par- 
ticularly, how should it be done? 

“Whatever the new policy may be, it might 
be well to examine several of the pitfalls. 

“I am sure that a number of you here to- 
night are familiar with cases where facts 
were assembled and not acted on. 

“Why was this so? Initially, of course, 
communism was not considered to be the 
threat that it is today. Subsequently the 
opinion was held by some that action should 
not be taken unless evidence could be pre- 
sented that was legally admissible in court. 

“The tendency of some of the critics of 
the administration has been to hold that any 
department or individual who did not take 
action was very fuzzy-headed, and perhaps 
subversive. This seems to me to be somewhat 
unfair and to be giving the Soviets too much 
credit. It is true, of course, that there have 
been Soviet agents in the Government who 
stymied action being taken. It is true that 
there probably are still some Soviet agents 
in the Federal service. 

“However, the problem cannot be ex- 
plained by stating that every department 
head who failed to take action was sub- 
versive, or close to it. I submit that there 
were at least two other reasons why action 
was not taken. 

“First, in the past, insufficient attention 
has been given to the presentation of facts. 
Insufficient education was carried on as to 
what the facts indicated and what they did 
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not indicate, Little was known of the pro- 
fessional character of the Soviet conspiracy 
in the United States. 

“Busy department heads just did not have 
the knowledge with which to evaluate the 
information which was presented to them. 

“Second, national policy as to standards for 
Federal employment has not been entirely 
clear, As a result, a number of departments 
were not certain as to how they should 
proceed. 

“The Federal loyalty program was super- 
imposed on this already mixed-up picture. 
The question initially in this program was 
whether or not reasonable grounds existed 
for believing an employee disloyal. In 1951, 
the Executive order was changed so that Gov- 
ernment employees could be discharged when 
there was reasonable doubt as to their loy- 
alty to the Government of the United States. 

“As a result, when certain information was 
presented to responsible Government officials, 
it became for the most part a question of 
disloyalty. 

“If a man was a homosexual, or if he drank 
too much, or if he did not have personal 
standards, he should not have then, nor 
should he now, hold an important post in 
the Government. This is not to say he is 
disloyal; merely that he lacks the qualifica- 
tions for the post. 

“Therefore, the new administration must 
not only assemble the facts, but more im- 
portant, it must qualify the standards 
against which these facts must apply. 

“At the same time it is important that 
both the public and those in Government be 
given fuller facts as to the nature of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

“In so doing, it is extremely important that 
facts and not opinions be presented. 

“As you all know, much of this informa- 
tion is inconclusive and second hand. At 
other times it is fragmentary in nature. 

“Nonetheless, the accuracy of such in- 
formation has been high. Due to the nature 
of the information the evaluations and con- 
clusions varied. 

“As a result, it is particularly important 
that the nature of the conspiracy be under- 
stood and more especially, the difficulties 
encountered in getting complete facts. 

“What then are some of the facts that can 
be properly brought to focus? 

“First of all, we know that there are 
roughly 30,000 more or less so-called card 
carrying Communists in the United States, 
and that for each of these there are at least 
10 sympathizers. 

“This group of 30,000, as is common knowl- 
edge, have gone underground during the last 
3 years. They have tried to set up courier 
systems and mail drops. They have decen- 
tralized. 

“In this they have lost some of their effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. For basically, 
many of these Communists were not fully 
trained for underground work. 

“Secondly, there is another group of sev- 
eral thousand illegal underground Commu- 
nists who have always been underground. 
Of the two, this group is more dangerous 
and by far more professional. 

“This is the group that we as individual 
citizens should be most concerned with. 

“The Soviet agents have been working in 
the underground, in many cases for over 20 
years. They are top executive and profes- 
sional men and women. In some cases it 
took the Soviet apparatuses 4 and 5 years to 
rope them in. A few of these individuals 
may have misgivings as to the work they are 
involved in. But the significant thing to 
remember is that these people are profes- 
sionals. 

“They believe that they are now, and in- 
creasingly will be, the leaders-of the new 
order. They consider themselves the elite. 
They have a high degree of dedication and 
fanaticism. 

“These Soviet agents, as you know, have 
been strategically placed throughout the civil 
and governmental life of this country. They 
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have been particularly concentrated in the 
field of communications, in education, in 
churches, in defense industries, in key labor 
unions, and in Government service. 

“They have been in a position where they 
could obtain espionage information. They 
have rocruited other agents. They have in- 
fluenced policies of their organizations and 
groups. 4 

“Now, purely from the standpoint of de- 
testing these individuals, the Government is 
faced with two problems. First, during 
their sorvice in the Soviet underground ap- 
paratuses, these agents have been continu- 
ally ordered to maintain the best possible 
cover. 

“If they were newspaper editors, they were 
told to include anti-Communist stories in 
their papers. Writers were told to write a 
few anti-Communist articles for the record. 
Men in the public eye were told to make 
several anti-Soviet speeches. 

“In addition, these Communists were told 
to maintain active membership in the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties, in the prin- 
cipal religious denominations, in local PTA 
and fraternal groups. 

“Furthermore, these agents were ordered 
to develop friendships with noted Americans 
so if their activities were ever questioned, 
top Americans would come to their support. 

“The net result has been that many of 
these underground Soviet agents have, from 
their standpoint, good anti-Communist 
records. 

“The second problem faced by the Govern- 
ment is the basic difficulty faced by any intel- 
ligence service; mainly that of keeping track 
of decentralized enemy networks within its 
borders, 

“To try to explain this a little further, let 
me say first that these Soviet underground 
agents, who in the main are American citi- 
zens, have never had any formal connection 
with the Communist Party. For the most 
part, they have never carried party cards. 
They have operated in small groups and, in 
recent years, ‘sleepers and floaters’ have been 
entirely on their own. Orders to these key 
individuals are relayed, not by the party in 
this country, but directly from overseas. 

“These couriers may make contact only 
every few months. The one contact will 
probably be in a very respectable setting, 
such as the Yale Club. 

“The initial order may be carried from 
the Kremlin to East Germany by one courier. 
From there it will be taken by another to 
West Germany. From there another man 
may take the orders to France. In Paris an 
actress may take the orders to London, and a 
high fashion model may bring the actual 
orders from England to the contact in this 
country. 

“Wherever possible, the Soviets try to in- 
sure that the agents in this country do not 
know of the existence of other agonts. In 
short, if the Government succeeds in working 
a counteragent into one of these appara- 
tuses, he is not likely to know about other 
apparatuses. 

“All of this underscores the fact that this 
country is facing a highly organized profes- 
sional fifth column. It must be realized that 
facts are hard to get. They are not always 
clear cut. 

“We are faced with a tough fight in dealing 
with subversion in this country. It is one, 
however, that calls for our best brains, and 
for a clear understanding of the standards 
we wish to maintain. 

“The leftwingers would like us to believe 
that any attempt to deal with the problem 
will destroy our liberties. This is not true. 
We can carefully and intelligently deal with 
the problem and within the context of our 
democratic constitutional standards. 

“I am sure that is what the new admin- 
istration intends to do.” 


Injunction Foature of the Taft-Hartley Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my ro- 
marks, I wish to include the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, on the injunction feature of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. These recom- 
mendations were a part of his recent 
testimony before the Education and La- 
bor Committee, now considering amend- 
ments to the act. 

I. INJUNCTIONS 


This goes to the very heart of the Taft- 
Hartley philosophy of labor-management 
relations—its reliance upon the labor in- 
junction, It seems very strange to me, 
gentlemen, that I should have to appear be- 
fore you at this day and age to argue the 
immorality of the labor injunction. This 
issue was settled, we thought, when the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act was enacted during 
President Hoover’s administration. The good 
and sufficient reasons which impelled Con- 
gress to enact the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
1932 are just as applicable today as then. 
They are stated in the outstanding commit- 
tee reports of that poriod to the Congress 
which I commend to your attention. 

President Eisenhower has expressed pride 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Act was adopted 
during a previous Republican administra- 
tion. We regard it to be a tragedy that a 
subsequent Republican Congress emascu- 
lated the act through the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction provisions, 

I wish to recall to the committee President 
Eisenhower's observation that injunctions, 
and I am quoting him, “will not settle the 
underlying fundamental problems which 
cause a strike.” With this statement I am 
in full and hearty mt. Of course 
they won't. They never have. They never 
will. 

The labor injunction is immoral and un- 
fair. It is contrary to the American concept 
of government by due process of law. It 
makes for labor war rather than poace. 

The evils of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes is nothing new. It has been with us 
for more than 60 years. In fact, more than 
20 years ago the now distinguished Supreme 
Court Justice, Mr. Frankfurter, put the con- 
sequences of the labor injunction very effec- 
tively. 

“The injunction cannot preserve the so- 
called status quo; the situation does not re- 
main in equilibrium awaiting judgment upon 
full knowledge. The suspension of activi- 
ties affects only the strikers; the employer 
resumes his efforts to defeat the strike froe 
from the interdicted interferences. More- 
over the suspension of strike activities, even 
temporarily, may defeat the strike for prac- 
tical purposes and foredoom its resumption, 
even if the injunction is later lifted. The 
law’s conundrum is, Which side should bear 
the risk of unavoidable irreparable damage. 
Improvident denial of the injunction may 
be irreparable to the defendant. * * * The 
necessity of finding the facts quickly from 
sources vague, embittered, and partisan, col- 
ored at the start by the passionate intensities 
of a labor controversy, calls at best for rare 
judicial qualities. It becomes an impossible 
assignment when judges rely solely upon the 
complaint and affidavits of interested or pro- 
fessional witnesses, untested by the safe- 
guards of common law trials, personal ap- 
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pearance of witnesses, confrontation and 
cross-examination.” 

It was against this background that the 
Congress in 1932 passod the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act. The Norris-LaGuardia Act did not 
close the Federal courts as a forum for all 
injunctions but for the “quickio” injunction 
described by Mr. Justice Frankfurter. In ef- 
fect, the Norris-LaGuardia Act said no Fed- 
eral court shall issue an injunction unless 
the following conditions have been fulfilled: 

1. There has been a hearing including the 
testimony of witnesses in open court with 
opportunity for cross-examination. 

2. Unlawful acts have actually been threat- 
ened and will be committed. 

3. Substantial and irreparable injury will 
follow. 

4. The complainant will suffer greater in- 
jury than the persons complained of will suf- 
fer as a result of the injunction. 

5. The complainant has no other adequate 
remedy at law. “The public officers charged 
with the duty to protect the complainant’s 
property are unable or unwilling to furnish 
adequate protection.” 

6. The complainant comes into court with 
“clean hands” that he has made every rea- 
sonable attempt with the use of available 
Government machinery to settle the dispute 
out of which the injunction petition has 
arisen, 

Now it seems to me that these are not 
unreasonable conditions to domand of a 
party, even the Government, which socks a 
remedy which is as extraordinary as the in- 
junction is. But none of these safeguards 
are available in the Taft-Hartley law injunc- 
tions to protect the union’s interest. 

There are several varieties of labor in- 
junctions in the Taft-Hartley law, but they 
have one thing in common. They encour- 
age the issuance of a court order restraining 
union activities before all the evidence is in. 
These are injunctions issued on the basis 
of motions and affidavits but without a full 
hearing and without opportunity for exami- 
nation and cross-examination of witnesses, 
These injunctions are issued on the flimsiest 
of allegations and with no examination of 
the interests of the parties involved. 

These injunctions are far different from 
an order of a court enforcing a labor board 
decision. We take no exception to this pro- 
cedure which is carried over from the Wagner 
Act into Taft-Hartley. 

The court order enforcing a decision of the 
eee Labor Relations Board is issued only 

: 

1. A thorough fleld investigation by a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board examiner. 

2. A hearing before a trial examiner in 
which evidence is introduced into the rece 
ord and witnesses are examined and Cross- 


examined. 


3. Attorneys for the parties have had an 
opportunity to file briefs. 

4. A trial examiner has written an inter- 
mediate report. 

5. The Board itself has rendered a decision 
setting forth the basis for its conclusions. 

Cortrast this to the procedure followed 
in the various kinds of Taft-Hartley in- 
Junctions. Section 10 (1) directs the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board to seek an injunction in a Federal 
court if he has reason to believe that unions 
are engaging in certain unfair labor prac- 
tices outlawed in section 8 (b) (4), gen- 
erally referred to as the secondary-boycott 
provisions. The basis upon which the Gen- 
eral Counsel seeks the injunction is per- 
haps a brief investigation and whatever in- 
formation he chooses to seek from the parties 
in the case. The General Counsel goes into 
& Federal district court armed with the great 
prestige of the Federal Government and pe- 
titions the court for an injunction. In the 
vast majority of cases where the injunction 
has been asked for it is granted. The judge 
has neither the time, the record, nor the 
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expertise in Labor Board matters to set his 
judgment up against the General Counsel, 

Now the record will show that in many 
cases the grounds which the General Counsel 
alleges as a basis for seeking the injunction 
and on which it is granted are later found 
to be invalid by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, when the Board has an oppor- 
tunity to study the complete record. 

In such situations there may be some spir- 
itual satisfaction for the unions in finding 
that the General Counsel was wrong and 
that they were right—but it is spiritual sat- 
isfaction only. The injunction has had its 
effect, the union has been deprived of an 
esential weapon in supporting its case. You 
can't restore a picket line a year after the 
injunction which stopped the picket line has 
been found to be no good. R 

I have said that the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tions are unfair. They are unfair because 
only the unions are adyersely affected. For 
example, the mandatory injunction provi- 
sion (10) (1) is mandatory only with respect 
to union unfair labor practices. There is no 
corresponding mandatory injunction against 
the unfair labor practices by employers. 

The discretionary injunction (10 (j)) pre- 
sumably applies to both, but even so it has 
been used overwhelmingly against the unfair 
labor practice of unions. 

In the emergency disputes injunction, 
which is the most unfair of all, the provi- 
sion is so written that for the 80-day injunc- 
tion period the Government must, under the 
law, line up on the side of the employer 
against the union. This has been the rec- 
ord of every national emergency injunction 
to date. No matter what the merits of the 
strike are, no matter what the previous his- 
tory of bargaining shows, no matter what 
the issues are, if the President finds the ex- 
istence of an emergency he directs the At- 
torney General to apply for an injunction 
restraining the strike. Thus, without in- 
vestigation or hearing on the merits of the 
dispute, a court puts the indelible stamp of 
illegality on the strike for 80 days. 

It seems to me that this is gravely offen- 
sive to any standard of fair play. 

Despite its seeming simplicity, the injunc- 
tion does not contribute to a settlement. 
This is particularly emphasized in emergency 
dispute situations. 

Look at the situation from the employ- 
ers’ viewpoint. What compulsion is the em- 
ployer under to bargain during the term of 
injunction? The order may require him to 
do so. Realistically, bargaining is only effec- 
tive when the parties to the bargaining have 
sanctions to apply; if an impasse is reached. 
For the employer the sanction is the lockout 
and his economic power to say no. For the 
union the sanction is the strike. But in the 
emergency dispute situation, the employer 


knows beforehand that for 80 days the union 


will not be able to strike. If you appreciate 
the realities of bargaining, then you can un- 
derstand why the employer is content to sit 
quietly while the 80-day injunction relieves 
him of the necessity of bargaining. At the 
very least it may give him economic relief 
from a subsequent wage increase for the 
80-day period. 

I, of course, as a labor leader, have strong 
views on this matter based upon my experi- 
ence at the collective bargaining table. I 
do not think that my views are prejudiced in 
character. It is significant, however, that 
impartial authority confirms my own experi- 
ence. This is what Mr. Cyrus S. Ching, the 
former head of the Federal Conciliation and 
Mediation Service had to say on this subject 
in 1948 in his official report to the Congress. 

“Provision for an 80-day period of contin- 
ued operations, under injunctive order of a 
court, tends to delay rather than facilitate 
settlement of a dispute. Parties unable to 
resolve the issues facing them before a dead- 
line date, when subject to an injunction 
order, tend to lose a sense of urgency, and to 


relax their efforts. In most instances efforts 
of the service to encourage the parties to 
bargain during the injunction period, with a 
view to early settlement, fall on deaf ears.” 

Nothing has happened since to cast doubt 
on the wisdom of Mr. Ching’s conclusion. 
Everything that has happened since has only 
confirmed it. 

Now you may say the country remained 
powerless in the face of the consequences of 
an emergency dispute. I think not. 

In the first place there are really very few 
emergency disputes when you discount the 
“holler,” as Senator Tarr put it recently. 
There have not been many strikes in our 
entire history which have had a seriously dis- 
abling effect on our economy. These strikes 
are very rare indeed. Just the other day 
Mr. David Cole, the present head of the Fed- 
eral Conciliation and Mediation Service de- 
clared, and I quote, “There has been no strike 
in the last dozen years which truly threat- 
ened the national welfare.” The evidence 
confirms Mr. Cole’s statement. 

Now it will be said that a situation may 
come about where, despite genuine give-and- 
take bargaining, a national emergency dis- 
pute will nevertheless take place resulting 
in a stoppage that will imperil in a sub- 
stantial way the national health and safety. 
‘Fhe labor movement is, of course, deeply 
concerned with the health and safety of the 
Nation, We believe that above every in- 
terest the safety of the entire country must 
come first. We believe, however, as we have 
already indicated, that the term national 
emergency has been too often abused. 
Therefore, it is imperative that, in consid- 
ering this problem, the solution be fashioned 
only to genuine national emergencies. As 
President Eisenhower has said so well, there 
are worse things than a strike, and one of 
the things that is worse is the loss of freedom 
attendant upon unjustified governmental in- 
tervention in labor-management situations 
merely because the hue and cry is raised of a 
national emergency when none exists in fact. 

After careful consideration we have con- 
cluded that the best way to cope with genu- 
ine national emergencies is to. continue to 
place responsibility on the parties themselves 
to settle their dispute through collective bar- 
gaining without blueprinting any general so- 
lution or procedures to be taken by the 
Government in the event collective bargain- 
ing fails. This does not leave the Nation 
remediless against the crisis which may result 
therefrom since, in the final analysis, Con- 
gress is always available and possesses the 
authority to act with a remedy tailor-made 
to the equities of the particular situation. 
This solution possesses the overwhelming ad- 
vantage that neither party to a dispute will 
be able to know in advance the form Govern- 
ment intervention may take and thus to 
calculate that its own interest will be better 
served by Government intervention than by 
negotiation. 


Persecutions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following letter from the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, III., and a resolution rela- 
tive to the critical condition of freedom 
of the Polish Nation and its people under 
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the puppet government instituted and 
forced upon them by Russia: 


POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
UNION OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS S. GORDON, 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In view of the 
critical condition of the freedom of the Polish 
nation and its people, subjugated by the 
forces of communism and held by a com- 
munistic government, we Americans of Polish 
descent, forward the enclosed resolution for 
your consideration. 

Your name was selected as the Representa- 
tive to insert the resolution in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, at the nearest possible op- 
portunity in session. 

We hope you will comply with our request. 
Thanking you in advance, we remain, 

Sincerely, 
Frank KOWALCZYK, 
Chairman. 
WISNIEWSKI, 
Secretary. 


STELLA 


The delegates of 95 societies and circuits, 
numbering more than 20,000 members, of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 
located in the third subdistrict of Chicago, 
III., convened at the district organization 
meeting held February 22, 1953, in the meet- 
ing hall of St. Bronislawa Parish in Chicago, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas the Communist Government of 
Poland is carrying on a campaign of persecu- 
tion, jailing and murder of Catholic priests, 
dictated by its Soviet masters; and 

“Whereas this communistic regime is striv- 
ing, through compulsory atheistic teaching 
in its schools, to annihilate the inherent 
religious spirit of the youth of Christian Po- 
land; and 

“Whereas the controlled press, radio, and 
Communist dictators of Poland persist in 
leveling baseless and unjust charges and at- 
tacks on His Holiness, Pope Pius XII; and 

“Whereas the Polish Nation is held in 
bondage and is being oppressed and tortured 
by the agents and puppets of Red Russia, 
masquerading as the Polish Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That, raising our voices to the 
civilized world, in protest of these vicious 
and inhuman activities of the Soviet tyrants, 
we importune the President and Congress of 
the United States to help Poland, the his- 
toric friend and ally of our country, in its 
difficult struggle against communism and all 
of its evil forces; and it be further 

“Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
Vice President RicHarp Nixon, President of 
Senate; Hon. JOSEPH Martin, Speaker of the 
House; United States Senators PAUL DOUGLAS 
and EVERETT DIRKSEN, and to the Members 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Illinois.” 


H. R. 1, a Party Pledge To Be Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, does any student of economics dis- 
pute the fact that taxes which decrease 
the income of the community decrease 
the buying power of the community? 
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Does not excessive taxes decrease the 
funds for investment in the hands of the 
community, and thus prevent the de- 
velopment of free enterprise and em- 
ployment? Excessive taxation as now 
exists merely draws the lifeblood out of 
our whole economic system. Is not pros- 
perity based on the purchasing power of 
the community? Is not the purchasing 
power of every American community 
based on the incomes, from whatever 
source, of the individual who constitutes 
the American community? Should not 
the effort of the Government be to in- 
crease the incomes of the individuals 
who constitute the average American 
community, and not drain away the 
spending power of the American com- 
munities for boondoggling projects here 
and abroad? 

The time to comply with the pre- 
election promises on the part of elected 
candidates elected on that issue last 
November 1952, is now. H. R. 1, an in- 
dividual income-tax-reduction bill, has 
been reported favorably from the Ways 
and Means Committee by a nonpartisan 
vote of 21 to 4. It was reported in com- 
pliance with a pledge to the people as 
an act of honesty and good faith on the 
part of candidates. The enactment of 
H. R. 1 will let the people keep 11 per- 
cent of the money they earn to buy what 
they want and need. These purchases 
will stimulate production. It will main- 
tain prosperity to let the people spend 
part of their own money on themselves 
and not on a horde of nonproductive 
bureaucrats. 


A Bishop in Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald on Sunday, March 22: 

A BISHOP In ERROR 


Comes now the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, giving formal 
direction to a new nationwide campaign of 
propaganda against the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. 

This propaganda, launched at the Immi- 
gtation Institute of Boston College, could 
wreck the United States and mean the end 
of its existence within a generation, if it were 
successful. It is the duty of all citizens who 
love this country to see that does not happen, 

The McCarran-Walter immigration law is 
the first organized, spelled out, codified sys- 
tem of regulating and guiding the entrance 
of new citizens into this country we have 
‘ever had. 

It is the end result of many years’ study, 
and a meticulous and critically important de- 
cision as to what is in our national interest 
and what is necessary to our national welfare, 

It is, if any law ever was, the full and firm 
verdict of public opinion expressing public 
policy. 

Proof? The best possible proof is that it 
Was passed by Congress over Presidential 
veto, and in spite of loud noises from small 
numbers of special interest. 


There is much use of the phrase, “Voice 
of America.” Well, in passing the McCarran- 
Walter Act, Congress spoke with the real 
voice of America. And what did it say? 

In effect, the following: 

1. This country belongs first to the people 
already in it. We are not a garbage can. 
We are a nation of free citizens governing 
ourselves as a republic, and we intend to stay 
that way. 

2. Of all the nations in the world, this 
one always has been, is now and will con- 
tinue to be, most friendly and receptive to 
new faces. After all, we are a nation of 
immigrants from everywhere. 

3. But, immigration to the United States 
is not a right that belongs to the foreigner 
who wants to come here. On the contrary, it 
is a privilege and a gift extended from the 
people of the United States to special cases 
and it is not to be handed around lightly. 

4. Nobody can come here unless he ‘first 
passes reasonable tests that show whether 
he would make good company. 

The McCarran-Walter law spells out the 
tests. They are good tests. They keep out 
some and they let in some. 

Naturally, those who are kept out, object. 
Who can blame them? The United States 
is the best place on earth to live, and any- 
body would be a fool to turn down the 
chance of getting in, if he can work it. 

But one of the prime reasons why the 
United States is a good place to live is that 
our immigration system selects the best and 
rejects the rest. 

Says the archbishop: 

“One of the great difficulties about immi- 
gration during the past 30 years has been 
the lack of broad citizen interest. This is 
refiected in a similar lack on the part of the 
Members of our Congress. The fullest par- 
ticipation of voluntary organizations in the 
field of immigration legislation is the best 
assurance of securing continued citizen in- 
terest.” 

It is hard for a man to pack more errors 
into a single paragraph, than the bishop 
has managed right there. 

The McCarran-Walter Act was debated and 
discussed and analyzed from one end of this 
country to the other, before it was passed. 
If there was anybody unaware of it before, 
the Truman agents hoping to glean some 
dishonest votes among unassimilated quar- 
ters in the big cities certainly made noise 
enough to be sure of the news getting around. 

Then Truman himself got into the act 
with his veto. 

The Nation’s answer was of the 
law over that veto. No such thing ever hap- 
pens when the country and Congress are 
indifferent or unconcerned. 


The archbishop makes great outcry about 


the way people in other countries feel about 
the McCarran-Walter Act. He would do bet- 
ter to note how the people of this country 
feel. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is good law, 
well founded in American national interest. 
We firmly believe that if it falls, this coun- 
try falls with it. 


Alcoholic Study at Yale and in Italy 
Provides Three Keys to Safe Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the following article on a scientific alco- 
holic study made at Yale and in Italy is 
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most interesting and should have wide 
distribution: 


ALCOHOLIC STUDY AT YALE AND IN ITALY 
PROVIDES THREE KEYS TO SAFE DRINKING 


(By Alton L. Blakeslee) 


Three keys to safe drinking—to prevent 
alcoholism—are found in an unusual inter- 
national scientific study. 

One key is to make children not think of 
drinking as a sin. They’re less likely to be 
attracted if drinking is not regarded as for- 
bidden fruit, or as a sign of being grown up. 

Another is the type of foods people eat. 
Some foods protect against bad effects from 
even fairly large daily amounts of alcohol. 

Third is social customs. This includes 
types of alcoholic drinks, whether drinking 
is indulged in on an empty stomach, and how 
much affection children get. 

These are the main significant findings 
from a study made simultaneously in Italy 
and New Haven, and described by Dr. Giorgio 
Lolli, medical director of the Yale Plan 
Clinic, an outstanding research center on 
causes and control of alcoholism. The work 
was done cooperatively by the Yale Clinic 
and the Institute of Food and Diet in Rome, 
headed by Dr. Emidio Serianni. 


LITTLE ALCOHOLISM IN ITALY 


In Italy, alcoholism is rare. Only about 1 
in 200 adults is an alcoholic. But about 1 
in 25 adult Americans is an alcoholic, sick, 
unable to control his excessive drinking. 

“Italians are just as neurotic as Ameri- 
cans,” Dr. Lolli said. “Why don't they be- 
come alcoholics as often?” 

The takeoff for the study was this: Out 
of the first 1,200 alcoholics seen at the Yale 
clinic only 40 were Italian-Americans. That's 
3 percent. Yet, about 25 percent of New 
Haven's population is Italian-American. 

Of the 40, only 3 were first-generation 
Italian-Americans, the others second and 
third generation. 


FIVE HUNDRED INVOLVED IN STUDY 


The study compared the food habits, 
drinking habits, customs, emotional make- 
up, and other aspects of life of 250 men 
and women living in Italy, and 250 Italian- 
American men and women of first, second, 
and third generation living in New Haven, 

In Italy, the study finds, people drink 
wine almost exclusively, mainly at meals, 

Italians immigrating here keep this cus- 
tom. Later their sons and daughters and 
grandchildren change. They are more likely 
to drink beer and distilled spirits, before and 
after dinner. 

In Italy wine is considered mainly a food 
or tonic, less as something bringing relief 
from worry and tension. 


WINE FOR ITALIAN CHILDREN 


In Italy children start getting a little wine 
very early. It may be a few drops of wine 
in a glass of water. By adolescence or 
earlier they are drinking wine at meals just 
like their parents. 

“This drinking is perfectly natural, is not 
regarded as sinful,” Dr. Lolli explains, 

“Quite often a child will have become 
drunk once by age 10. But the mother takes 
the attitude, ‘It serves you right—you will 
learn.’ She treats it as the American mother 
treats the child who has eaten too much 
candy or cake.” 

In America this custom changes among 
children of second- and third-generation 
families, Wine or other drinks for the chil- 
dren are more likely to be frowned upon. 

In Italy adolescents have less desire to 
drink when they go out on dates, or to 
regard drinking as a symbol of being an 
adult. 

WARMER FAMILY TIES 

And, Dr. Lolli adds, in southern Medi- 
terranean countries there are usually closer 
and warmer family ties. The child is more 
likely to feel secure and less likely to do 
later things which he thinks the family might 
disapprove, 
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A very significant difference is in type of 
food. Italians eat a higher proportion of 
spaghetti, macaroni, and bread than Italian- 
Americans who have been in this country for 
a while. 

They get more calories, or units of food 
energy, from carbohydrates which are ab- 
sorbed slowly by the body. After a meal, 
the amount of sugar in their blood rises 
slowly and steadily and maintains a high 
level for hours. 

Alcohol taken with meals is not absorbed 
into the bloodstream as rapidly to produce 
strong effects. Even alcohol taken after 
meals is not so likely to be absorbed into the 
blood rapidly. The alcohol seems to be 
burned up more quickly by the body. 

This food protects against effects from al- 
cohol. One man in New Haven, a first gen- 
eration Italian-American, actually gets 38 
percent of his daily calories from alcohol, 
yet is perfectly healthy, and by no means an 
alcoholic. He drinks wine mainly. 


AMERICAN DIET FAULTY 


The American diet, on the other hand, con- 
tains more sugar and sweets. These produce 
a quick rise in blood sugar, but it doesn’t 
last as long as from slowly absorbed starches 
and carbohydrates. 

Many alcoholics show a low blood sugar 
late in the day, Dr. Lolli says. They are 
likely to feel tired, fatigued, to want a pick- 
me-up cocktail. 

Drinking on an empty stomach produces 
a much higher concentration of alcohol in 
the blood. Thus it is far easier to become an 
alcoholic where social custom approves of 
drinking on an empty stomach. It’s easier 
to get quick effect from alcohol and to turn 
to alcohol as a way of handling a neurosis 
or other problem. 

From many lines of research, Dr. Lolli 
says, “It seems clear that alcoholism is not 
the result of just one factor but of many— 
including social, religious, and medical prob- 
lems. Today most experts put the blame on 
faulty interpersonal relationships with 
other people, but this is not to deny that 
there may not be physical reasons.” 

The New Haven-Italy research definitely 
shows that mere exposure to alcohol does 
not make an alcoholic, he says. The avail- 
ability of alcohol is not the fundamental 
cause of alcoholism. 


Foreign Trade—Fact Sheet of Grange 
Viewpoints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the statement expressing the 
viewpoint of the National Grange on the 
question of reviewing and revising our 
foreign trade policy. I commend it to 
the consideration of all Members of 
Congress. 

The statement follows: 

Fact SHEET oF GRANGE VIEWPOINTS—AGRI- 
CULTURE’S CASE FOR A STUDY OF AND A GEN- 
ERAL REVISION DOWNWARD OF UNITED 
STATES TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
1. Traditionally the United States has been 

and still is a normal and natural exporter 

of food and fiber. That is because the Amer- 


ican farmer produces more efficiently than 
do the farmers anywhere else in the world 
in quantities that, in many cases, exceed by 
far the domestic demand. 

2. Foreign countries, particularly the in- 
dustrially developed countries, such as West- 
ern Europe, need and want our food and fiber. 
They can produce hand- and machine-made 
industrial commodities far more efficiently 
than they can produce agricultural products. 
These densely populated areas, furthermore, 
do not have land enough to adequately meet 
their food and fiber requirements. 

3. They must, therefore, buy from the two 
great major food exporting areas—namely, 
the United States and Canada, or from the 
area controlled by Russia. When they buy 
from Russia it strengthens the Kremlin both 
economically and politically. 

4. If the farmers of America cannot find 
additional outlets for their products, foreign 
markets being by far the most promising, 
then they face immediately production and 
marketing controls for several crops. Only 
all-out war or an extreme crop failure will 
prevent this. 

5. In the long-time run, the small, heavily 
populated countries of the world, who, for 
the most part, are not blessed with a wide 
array of raw materials, must trade exten- 
sively with each other, else unemployment 
and poverty on the part of their people leads 
to unrest and revolution, a disease that 
spawns communism. As the leading world 
power, the United States must be a part of 
this world-trade movement. 

6. United States trade barriers and restric- 
tions were originally largely designed to pro- 
tect infant industries here against more effi- 
cient foreign manufacturing facilities. They 
were favored by the American farmer, even 
though they raised his cost of production. 
This was for the reason that he knew that 
eventually he would buy better production 
supplies cheaper as a result of efficiencies 
brought about by American ingenuity as re- 
flected through our assembly-line mass pro- 
duction evolution. 

7. This evolutionary process, which 
amounts to an industrial revolution, has now 
placed over 90 percent of our industrial ca- 
pacity in the position of leading the world in 
low-cost production. These industries can 
outsell their foreign competitors in spite of 
their high wage rates and attractive profits. 

8. Therefore, less than 10 percent of our 
industrial capacity would appreciably feel 
any foreign competition. 

9. In view of these facts and since the 
American farmer is a normal and natural 
exporter of food, depending upon foreign 
outlets for 10 percent of his total production, 
as much as 30 percent of his market for some 
crops, and because he also leads the world 
in low cost food and fiber production, it is 
natural that he should wonder why his ex- 
ports have tapered off since the early 1930's. 
There are several answers: 

(a) Some of the farm organizations, the 
Congress and the Department of Agriculture 
have placed all of their eggs in the “control 
of production” basket rather than aggres- 
sively working for added food and fiber 
outlets. 

(b) High price supports in some cases have 
narrowed the American selling advantage 
abroad. Any support price program, as a 
matter of fact, that supports prices above 
the world level demands a two-price system, 
else the product will be priced out of the 
world market. 

(c) Tariff barriers and trade restrictions 
on the part of this country have led other 
countries to set up counterbarriers. 

(d) United States barriers and restrictions, 
which crop out in many ways, have brought 
about the dollar shortage abroad. Foreign 
countries have been selling us, in recent 
years, about $12 billion worth of goods an- 
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nually, while we have been selling them 
(exporting) about $18 billion worth of ma- 
terials. The question is, how have they been 
paying for the difference—$6 billion—the 
answer being, we have been giving them 
about that amount through MSA and 
other aid programs. This cannot continue, 
which adds fuel to the fire of examining our 
trade barriers and tariff restrictions now. 
(Remember it’s either more foreign trade or 
production controls.) It should also be 
pointed out that added imports will make it 
possible for foreign nations to earn more 
dollars so that they can continue to buy 
from us in greater quantities. 

10. The fact that our tariff system as 
basically set up under the Tariff Act of 1930 
is a clumsy, outdated, antique, unworkable 
maize of red tape that works to the farmer's 
disadvantage is partially depicted as follows: 

(a) We have 3,500 different tariff duties. 

(b) Duties of over 25 percent are rampant. 
The duty on 492 items is over 50 percent of 
the value of the item. 

(c) Twenty-five thousand items are sub- 
ject to import duties. 

(d) Two hundred and sixty-four “basket 
clauses” are provided to catch the numerous 
items that do not fall into the list of 25,000. 

(e) Great differences in duty rates are ap- 
plied to similar items (for example, fine 
animal hair, outside of wool, is subject to 20 
different rates). 

(f) Customs courts have on the docket 
63,000 unsettled appraisements, meaning 
they are over 25 years behind, since less than 
4,300 appraisemrent cases have been decided 
in the past 2 years. The same courts are over 
10 years behind in classification cases. 

(g) This is the system that has brought 
about State trading, export-import licenses, 
restrictions on the use of and flow of cur- 
rency, and many other practices which are an 
even greater hindrance to increased world 
trade than tariff barriers. 


GRANGE OBJECTIVES 


1, The National Grange does not stand for 
complete free trade, but it does call for a 
thorough study of the red tape entwined 
custom procedures, State trading practices 
and currency manipulations with simplicity, 
workability, and a general lowering of tariff 
3 in mind. This will require legisla- 

on. 

2. It also favors many other instruments 
which will help tap world markets for the 
products sold by the American farmer. 
These include commodity agreements, such 
as the International Wheat Agreement, a 
two-price system which enables farmers to 
sell cheaper abroad without breaking the 
domestic market, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and a trade-certificate plan. 

3. The Grange congratulates Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson for forming the 
new Foreign Agricultural Service, and urges 
this Service along with farm cooperatives, 
private companies and individuals to embark 
upor a genuine old-fashioned sales cam- 
paign abroad. This sort of thing is long 
overdue. 

4. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, furthermore, should not be ham- 
strung, as in the past, by a nonunderstand- 
ing State Department, but instead in coop- 
eration with the State Department, MSA and 
others, should bargain and collaborate with 
foreign countries to bring about sensible 
reductions in tariff and trade restrictive 
devices abroad. à 

5. Shortsighted policies have lowered cot- 
ton exports in the past 30 years from nearly 
60 percent of our crop to slightly over 30 per- 
cent, lowered wheat exports (except for war 
and relief exports) from roughly 20 percent 
to practically no exports at all from the 
early 1920's to World War II. -The same 
story is partially true of tobacco exports. 
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United 


States 
States 
production exports 


1,000 bales | 1,000 bushels 000 bushels’ 1,000 pounds 
8, 579 822, 712 


Much of this increase is due to postwar starvation prevention and rehabilitation programs connected with Euro- 


pean recovery. 


2 People around world learned to favor American tobacco during World War II. We know that it can now be 


sold in greater quantities abroad, 


6. It won’t be easy to recapture world 
markets or to increase our exports over and 
above the old levels, but it’s a Grange must, 
else cumbersome and obnoxious production 
and marketing controls will be with us again 
until our increasing population absorbs a 
greater proportion of the output of Amer- 
ican farms. Even then the possibility of 
temporary surpluses of some commodities 
make it necessary that we cultivate export 
markets as a good business investment, as 
price insurance, as an instrument of world 
peace, and as a means of raising the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

7. The objective, furthermore, of finding 
new outlets at home and abroad, through 
better diets in both places for United States 
perishable commodities, including meat, 
dairy products, poultry and eggs plus fresh 
fruits and vegetables, has been woefully 
neglected, and, therefore, must be an inte- 
gral part of the above program, although re- 
sults will be more difficult to obtain. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 17, I returned to Indiana 
to meet with canners who have a very 
vital concern in certain pending legis- 
lation. The House leadership had ad- 
vised that private bills would be the only 
order of business. I also knew that my 
friend and colleague, Mr. Jackson of 
California, would be speaking about the 
work of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, and in a letter to him I ex- 
pressed my regrets because I would be 
out of the city for that one afternoon. 

However, when I returned, I noted 
from the proceedings in the Recorp that 
three quorum calls had been called. The 
last two were forced on a point of order 
by the Member from Pennsylvania, 28th 
district. It has been reported that even 
after securing a quorum on the floor of 
the House the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania failed to remain to listen to the 
very timely speech by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I merely call this matter 
to the attention of the House because 
the deliberate misuse of a technically 
correct point of order rule serves no 
advantage to anyone and actually lowers 


the apparent attendance record of many 
of the Members who conscientiously and 
seriously attend sessions in a regular 
manner. 

In explaining my absence on that occa- 
sion, I also am hopeful that perhaps I 
was able to be of assistance to a group 
of deserving people back in Indiana. 


Bill Sault Has Gone to His Reward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that the countless friends of Bill 
Sault may know of his passing through 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish to include the summary of his life 
and service in my remarks today. 

William H. Sault, a native of Meriden, 
Conn., came to Washington in 1907 to 
serve as secretary to George L. Lilley, 
then Representative from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Connecticut, and 
later Governor of that State. Bill, from 
1909 to 1911, held the post of secretary 
to another beloved Member of this body, 
John Q. Tilson, of New Haven. Bill’s 
longest span of continuous service, under 
one person, came from 1911 to 1929 
when he ably assisted Senator George P. 
McLean during that period. Bill com- 
pleted his record of service to Connecti- 
cut legislators with 5 years in the office of 
Senator Frederic C. Walcott, Senator 
from that great State. From 1934 to 
1939 Bill Sault acted as receptionist for 
then Vice President John Nance Garner, 
and thus completed a span of 32 years’ 
honorable service in the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government. 

His retirement in 1939 did not lessen 
Bill’s interest in Congress or in Con- 
necticut’s Representatives. He num- 
bered among his friends all Connecticut 
Members of Congress since that time 
and the members of their staffs. A peri- 
odic visit from Bill was a much-looked- 
for occasion for all of us. His ready wit 
and limitless stories of Connecticut peo- 
ple, places, and events endeared him to 
each of us who was privileged to know 
and love him. 

Bill Sault’s guardian angel called on 
Sunday, March 22, 1953, and led him to 
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the far greater life where he shall con- 
tinue in the goodness which was his hall- 
mark. In the 77 years Bill Sault spent 
as a mortal he bore no man malice; may 
this knowledge and that of the grief 


borne by all who knew him provide some 
solace for his widow and family. 


Undercutting American Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article from the 
Washington Post of March 23, 1953: 

UNDERCUTTING AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


(This is the first of a series of editorials 
on the Bricker resolution.) 


It is time for the country to wake up to 
the threat overhanging our relations with 
other nations. Hearings will soon be com- 
pleted on a resolution that would cripple the 
President and the State Department in the 
conduct of international negotiations. 
Amazing though it may seem, Senator 
Bricker has lined up 63 cosponsors for this 
proposal, which, with his own vote, is two- 
thirds of the Senate. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that all these Senators will vote for the 
resolution after they have carefully analyzed 
its probable consequences. But if they 
should do so, the United States leadership 
in the free world would begin to crumble in 
the midst of one of the greatest crises it 
has ever faced. 

Senator BrIcKEr’s assault upon the treaty- 
making power has thus created the most mo- 
mentous constitutional issue since President 
Roosevelt attempted to pack the Supreme 
Court. It has attracted relatively little at- 
tention to date because of the complicated 
nature of the Senator’s proposed constitu- 
tional amendment and because of the aura 
of illusions that he has cast about it. Mr. 
Bricker has made it appear that he is en- 
gaged in a benevolent effort to safeguard our 
liberties against potential tyrants conspiring 
with other countries. That may be his in- 
tent, but the effect of his narrow-visioned 
proposal would be to undercut the standing 
of the United States as a world power. 

Because of the ramifications of the reso- 
lution, this editorial will deal with only the 
first of its six sections. Section 1 follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which denies or 
abridges any right enumerated in this Con- 
stitution shall not be of any force or effect.” 

This language is intended to close up what 
Mr. Bricker has called a “menacing loop- 
hole” in the Constitution. He was referring 
to paragraph 2 of article VI which provides 
that the Constitution and laws made in con- 
formity with it and “all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land.” It is Senator Bricker’s con- 
tention that this language would make it 
possible for the President and Senate to 
bind the United States by treaties that 
would, for example, destroy the Bill of 
Rights. 

If any such danger existed, the whole 
country would demand a correction. But 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly said that 
treaties cannot override the Constitution, 
In upholding the rights that had been writ- 
ten into a treaty with France the Court 
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observed: “It would not be contended that it 
[the treaty-making power] extends so far as 
to authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 
And even if the Court had never spoken on 
the subject, commonsense tells us that 
none of the powers granted to officials by the 
Constitution could be used to destroy the 
system of government that the Constitu- 
tion creates. 

So there is no need for any amendment to 
curb the treaty power. Even if the Presi- 
dent should betray his trust by negotiating 
a treaty undercutting freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion, jury trials, and so forth, 
it could be voted down by one-third plus 
one of the Senate. If that should fail, it 
would undoubtedly be upset by the Supreme 
Court. And even if the Court abandoned the 
Constitution, Congress itself could nullify 
the domestic effects of such a treaty by a 
simple law. The idea that new shackles must 
be clamped on the treaty power to safeguard 
our liberties is merely a pipe dream. 

Let mo one suppose, however, that the 
Bricker amendment contains only harmless 
surplus wordage. Its most damaging pro- 
visions are in sections 2, 3, and 4 (to be dis- 
cussed later), but even section 1 has pos- 
sibilities of serious mischief. There is, for 
example, the possibility that the tenth 
amendment might be regarded as one of the 
rights enumerated in the Constitution which 
could not be affected by means of treaties. 
That amendment, of course, reserves to the 
States and the people powers not granted to 
the Federal Government. Is it intended that 
treaties should no longer be superior to State 
laws? If so, the 48 States would not have 
to abide by treaties and chaos would ensue 
in our international relations. 

Only a grave emergency would justify any 
tampering with the treaty-making power at 
this critical period in our history. And if 
any changes were to be made, they should 
be in the direction of facilitating the mak- 
ing of treaties—for example, having treaties 
approved by a majority of both Houses in- 
stead of a two-thirds majority of the Senate. 
The country decided long ago that our se- 
curity demands close ties with other free 
nations. It follows that the machinery for 
negotiating with other countries must 
operate smoothly for the sake of our own 
survival. It would be incredible folly to put 
our makers of foreign policy into a strait- 
jacket at a time when effective American 
leadership is the world’s best hope for avoid- 
ing atomic war. 


Illicit Drug Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to ascertain whether or not our Federal 
Narcotics Act should be amended to 
facilitate the enforcement work of the 
Bureau of Narcotics, I recently sent a 
letter of inquiry to our able Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics, Mr. H. J. Anslinger. 
His prompt reply contains such valu- 
able information that I desire to in- 
clude my letter and his reply in the 
RECORD. 

Narcotics peddlers are hard to catch, 
and once caught, they should not be 
quickly released to resume preying upon 
their victims. I am today introducing 
a bill—H. R. 4143—increasing the mini- 
mum mandatory sentence for peddling 
narcotics to 5 years. As a general rule 


I do not think that longer sentences for 
offenders is a solution to crime, but 
narcotics peddling is exceptional in many 
ways, and longer terms might prove bene- 
ficial to society. ‘Those who peddle nar- 
cotics, ruthlessly seeking to make dope 
fiends out of even the very young, de- 
serve not only to be placed where they 
cannot ply their trade, but also kept there 
long enough to permit law-enforcement 
officers to concentrate on others instead 
of rearresting repeaters. 
The letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, - 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1953. 
Hon. H. J. ANSLINGER, 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Bureau of 
Narcotics, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ANSLINGER: In view of the traffic 
in habit-forming drugs and illicit sales of 
narcotics in every form throughout the 
United States it is my opinion that existing 
State and Federal laws designed to cope with 
the dope peddling situation should be re- 
examined to determine whether new and 
more effective legislation should be passed 
by the Congress. 

This conclusion is shared by many of my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
and I know the matter is of deep concern 
to many Members of the Senate. 

Therefore, I am considering asking Con- 
gress to authorize the formation of a special 
committee to explore the advisability of 
amending the Harrison Narcotic Act and to 
recommend the passage of whatever remedial 
legislation necessary to more adequately curb 
the dope evil. 

The magnitude of the dope traffic as it 
exists in this country seriously threatens 
the health, happiness, and future welfare of 
thousands of American citizens. This ap- 
pears to be so among teen-agers and even 
grammar-school children. 

Some responsible law enforcement officers 
maintain that the dope traffic is interna- 
tional in origin and is controlled in the 
United States by crime syndicates which 
have turned to the importation and sale of 
narcotics as a lucrative underworld activity. 

There are, however, many conflicts of 
opinion among those charged with the en- 
forcement of the Harrison Act as to its effec- 
tiveness. Many State law enforcement of- 
ficials seriously contend that the dope traffic 
is a Federal problem although most States 
have laws dealing with the illegal sale, pos- 
session, and use of narcotics. These State 
Officials express the belief that the Harrison 
Act is lacking in teeth, and what is worse, 
makes no provision for the care and treat- 
ment of those addicted to the use of harmful 
drugs outside of insane asylums or over- 
crowded hospitals. 

I am inclined to believe that Congress 
should undertake a thorough study of the 
dope traffic in this country. In order that 
an intelligent and realistic approach can be 
presented to the Congress I would like you 
to provide me with not only your own opin- 
ions on the problem but a factual report on 
the operation and adequacy of the Harrison 
Act. 

Among the various remedial proposals I 
have received from California groups are the 
following concerning which I should like to 
have your comments: 

1. Provision for the mandatory imposition 
of the death penalty for dope smugglers 
(those operating across continental borders 
or State lines), on conviction for their second 
offense. 

2. Increasing the budget and personnel of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics to provide 
for increased vigilance at all American sea- 
ports, and especially at those ports which are 
first of call from Europe and the Orient. 

3. Closing of the Mexican border to all 
United States citizens under the age of 21 
who are unaccompanied by adults. 
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I am informed that less than 250 Federal 
narcotics officers are currently assigned to 
guard against dope smuggling at our ports, 
and that no search is made for narcotics on 
passengers arriving by plane or boat from 
Hawaii. 

I have given you the foregoing as a basis 
for assembling whatever material you may 
have available for the purpose indicated. In 
any event, I will appreciate it if you will 
give me the benefit of your views relative to 
this matter. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sant Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL Wm. Yorry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YoRrTY:; I take pleasure 
in acknowledging the receipt of your letters 
dated March 9 and 16, 1953. 

The policy of the Bureau of Narcotics in 
relation to the whole narcotics problem has 
been to concentrate its efforts as far as pos- 
sible on (1) cooperating with foreign gov- 
ernments to eliminate sources of supply, and 
with the Bureau of Customs in the preven- 
tion of smuggling; (2) the detection and pre- 
vention of illicit interstate traffic in contra- 
band narcotic drugs; (3) the detection and 
elimination of the wholesale traffic in illicit 
drugs within the States; and (4) cooperation 
with State and local officials in efforts to 
eliminate retail peddling and to incarcerate 
addicts for cures. 

This policy contemplates the direction of 
the efforts of the specially trained Federal 
force of narcotic agents against the major 
sources of illicit supply. Practically all of 
the States have in effect a Uniform State 
Narcotics Drug Act designed to control the 
intrastate traffic in narcotic drugs. The Bu- 
reau feels that the State and local authori- 
ties under their respective State laws should 
detect and eliminate the retail type of ped- 
dler; i. e., the petty peddler, often himself 
an addict, who makes sales of contraband 
narcotics to a number of addicts. The State 
and local euthorities should likewise deal 
with the so-called unlawful possession cases 
respecting retail peddlers and addicts and, 
with the provision of appropriate legislation 
and the facilities, require compulsory treat- 
ment of resident addicts looking toward cure 
of their addiction, and rehabilitation. 

In this connection, the two United States 
Public Health Service hospitals especially 
equipped for the treatment of drug addic- 
tion were established primarily for the treat- 
ment of those addicts who had been convict- 
ed of a violation of Federal law. Although 
the statute also permits addicts to be treated 
as voluntary patients, the Federal law does 
not and cannot compel a drug addict as such 
to enter either of these hospitals for treat- 
ment, nor can the Federal law compel the 
addict to remain in the institution for a 
sufficient length of time to derive maximum 
benefit from the treatment. Almost in- 
variably the drug addicts who do consent to 
enter one of these institutions for treat- 
ment demand their release against medical 
advice long before there is opportunity for 
complete curative treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. The Bureau has for a long time urged 
that the compulsory commitment and treat- 
ment, with provision for appropriate facili- 
ties therefor, of its resident addicts is the 
responsibility of the several States in the 
same manner as they now provide for ap- 
propriate treatment of persons of unsound 
mind. There are indications of a growing 
interest in this matter in several of the 
States, and the Congress is now considering 
a bill to provide for the compulsory commit- 
ment and treatment of addicts resident in 
the District of Columbia. 
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The Federal narcotics laws and related 
statutes are operating satisfactorily, in my 
opinion, in carrying out the policy of Federal 
narcotic control described, and my only rec- 
ommendation for modifying them would be 
with regard to penalties. On November 2, 
1951, an act of Congress was approved which 
revised the penalty provisions of the Federal 
narcotic laws to provide for the imposition 
of certain mandatory minimum penalties, 
and allowing more drastic maximum penal- 
ties for violations of these laws. Thus for 
a first offense, the amendment provides for 
a minimum penalty of 2 years and a maxi- 
mum of 5 years; for a second offense, a 
minimum of 5 years and maximum of 10 
years; and for a third or subsequent offense 
a minimum of 10 years and a maximum of 20 
years. The Bureau has recommended a fur- 
ther revision of the penalty provisions to 
provide, in the case of an offense involving 
unlawful sale of narcotic drugs, a mandatory 
minimum of 5 years and a maximum of 10 
years for the first offense; and a mandatory 
minimum of 10 years and maximum of 20 
years for the second or subsequent offense. 

Eleven States have revised their narcotic 
penalty provisions in accord with those im- 
posable under the present Federal narcotic 
law. 

I am enclosing a copy of our 1951 report 
on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs (the 1952 report is not yet available) 
which will fairly reflect the results of en- 
forcement of the Federal narcotic laws. 

Before the passage of national control leg- 
islation, drug addiction in this country was 
so widespread that imports of opium (now 
one-third of a million pounds for 155 million 
people) had reached the incredible amount 
of 628,177 pounds of opium annually (in- 
cluding 148,168 pounds of smoking opium) 
for a population of 50 million. There was 
one user in every 400 of the population. 

Largely due to the rous enforcement 
of the Harrison Narcotic Act, which has been 
strengthened by other national and inter- 
national control measures, (under the 1931 
Limitation Convention the world manufac- 
ture of narcotic drugs was cut practically 
in half) the number of drug addicts per 
thousand of the population in the United 
States was decreased year by year, and the 
quantity of drugs abusively consumed by the 
individual addict has grown steadily less. 
During World War I, 1 man in 1,500 was 
rejected because of drug addiction. A post- 
war flurry of teen-age addiction in 1921, par- 
ticularly in New York where 26 percent of 
the addicts processed in the courts were un- 
der 21, was brought to an end by 1925. Dur- 
ing World War II, the Army Service Forces 
reported that roughly 1 man in 10,000 
selective service registrants examined for 
military duty was rejected primarily because 
of drug addiction—which was eloquent evi- 
dence of the remarkable progress which had 
been made. A survey which our Bureau con- 
ducted before World War II indicated that 
the figure for the general population was 
only slightly higher, or 1.5 per 10,000 popu- 
lation, As a result of this survey we esti- 
mated conservatively that there was not more 
than 1 drug addict in every 3,000 of the 
population. That was the situation at the 
end of World War II. 

After World War II, when we were ill- 
prepared to deal with it because of a wartime 
personnel retrenchment program, there was 
a disturbing revival in the heroin traffic in 
all countries which supply our illicit traffic, 
with a consequent rise in addiction, partic- 
ularly among the youth in some of the larger 
cities. For the most part this addiction took 
place among the juvenile delinquent types 
of school age but not in attendance at school. 
Except in two or three. spots, the school 
student was the exception. This increase 
can best be demonstrated by the fact that 
in 5 years the number of addicts under the 
age of 21 from various sections of the country 
being treated for addiction at the United 


States Public Health Service Hospital at Lex- 
ington, Ky., rose from 3 percent of the hos- 
pital population in 1946 to 18 percent in 1951. 
Today there are 13 under 21 being treated ig 
the same institution, or nine-tenths of 1 
percent of the hospital population. 

The report of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
for 1952 shows that fewer juveniles came to 
the attention of Federal courts on drug 
charges than in 1951. 

In New York City, which was one of the 
worst spots in the country in the increase 
in teen-age addiction. Attorney General 
Nathaniel L. Goldstein, who has just com- 
pleted a 2-year study of the narcotic traffic 
in New York, has reported an appreciable 
decline in illegal narcotics use and traffic in 
New York City in 1952 as against 1951, thus 
reversing the trend which had been rising 
since the end of World War II. Figures 
showed that total arrests in New York City 
in 1952 for violation of the narcotic laws 
diminished 18.59 percent, while arrests of 
girls and boys under 21 dropped 29.82 per- 
cent in 1952 under 1951, The total number 
of city prison inmates found to have been 
users declined 24.11 percent from 1951. A 
hospital established in New York for the 
treatment of teen-age addicts was filled to 
only one-half of its capacity. In Chicago, 
there were 27 juveniles arrested on narcotics 
charges in 1952 as compared with 124 in 1950. 
The State of Florida reported recently, “There 
have been no drug addicts found among teen- 
agers in any of our schools or institutions 
of higher learning.” Similar reports from 
many other States have been received. 

We warned as early as 1940 that some retro- 
gression could be expected in the postwar 
period unless strenuous measures were taken 
in the way of increased local and State nar- 
cotic law enforcement activities, and more 
severe penalties for violators. 

One of the principal reasons that narcotic 
trafficking and addiction fluorishes in certain 
districts is because peddlers are lightly dealt 
with by the courts, In districts where they 
get heavy sentences, you do not find much 
traffiicking, and no increase in the incidence 
of addiction developed. 

For many years we have been endeavoring 
to have police departments in the larger cities 
set up specialized narcotic squads to arrest 
the smaller peddlers, and we have succeeded 
in several localities. As stated previously, 
this leaves our Bureau free to concentrate our 
major efforts on traffickers who operate on a 
large scale. With our force of 260 men to 
cover the entire United States we cannot do 
everything but must rely on the States and 
local police to eliminate the street peddlers. 
We are here dealing with a situation which 
no one can logically expect Federal forces to 
combat singlehanded. It demands constant 
cooperation on not only 1 but 4 levels: 
International, Federal, State, and local, In 
our work, we have placed great reliance and 
value on the cooperative assistance of local 
police officials. This subject is discussed in 
the enclosed copy of remarks by Mr. M. L. 
Harney. 

With 2 percent of the Federal criminal-law- 
enforcement personnel, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics accounts for approximately 13 percent 
of the commitments to Federal prisons, For 
every agent in the narcotic field service, there 
are confined in the Federal penitentiaries and 
other institutions 10 convicted narcotic-law 
violators. This is a high record. Many of 
these convicts have very bad criminal 
records. 

Referring to proposal 1 on page 2 of your 
letter, although the primary responsibility 
for the prevention of smuggling rests on the 
Bureau of Customs, this Bureau ventures to 
express the opinion that the provision for 
mandatory imposition of the death penalty 
for a second offense of drug smuggling might 
easily have the effect of influencing juries to 
acquit the defendants in some cases where 
they felt that the penalty of execution was 
too drastic, although they might have found 
the defendants guilty if the penalty assess- 
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able were for an appropriate term of several 
years’ imprisonment. 

Referring to proposal 2, to increase the 
budget and personnel of the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics “to provide for increased vigil- 
ance at all American seaports,” may I re- 
spectfully point out that primarily the pre- 
vention of smuggling is imposed by law upon 
the Treasury’s Bureau of Customs, although 
the Bureau of Narcotics cooperates with the 
Bureau of Customs in its performance of this 
function. Similar powers and duties are by 
law imposed on the Coast Guard, and at most 
border points the immigration officers hold 
additional customs commissions, by virtue of 
which they have all the powers and duties of 
customs officers. Customs officers are work- 


ing diligently every day to keep narcotics out 
of our country. This is succinctly shown by 
the following table of total seizures made at 
sea and border points during the past 2 
fiscal years, as set forth in an official com- 
pilation: 


1952 1951 

Ounces | Ounces 
655 376 
866 181 
1 1 
3 3 
200 116 
il 5 
14 35 
2 2 

149 1, 
27,030 | 32,062 
31,031 | 33,874 


Since many individual seizures embody 
quantities as small as 2 or 3 grains each, it 
will be seen that the number of individual 
offenses which go to make up these totals 
is quite large. When it is further borne in 
mind that of all the individuals, convey- 
ances, and packages of merchandise exam- 
ined, narcotics are found in only a very small 
proportion of cases, it makes us realize in 
some measure the enormous amount of work 
performed in achieving the above results, 
In October 1952, just under 100 pounds of . 
opium was seized by customs from a vessel 
in Philadelphia, and in December about 69 
ounces of morphine was seized in New York. 
Recently a seizure of 156 pounds of refined 
marihuana was effected at Laredo, Tex., and 
in this case customs expects to prosecute 
6 defendants. 

A good deal of enforcement work depends 
on experienced and informed planning, be- 
cause complete and airtight control is im- 
possible under any conceivable conditions, 
In this connection, the following is quoted 
from a letter recently prepared in the Bu- 
reau of Customs: 

“If you have ever been around a busy pier 
in New York City, and have seen the number 
of people of all sorts, the number of trucks, 
and the number of packages of merchandise 
which come and go, you will understand 
what I mean. No conceivable force of of- 
ficers could possibly examine them all, and 
to attempt to do so would completely para- 
lyze trade. Yet any one person, truck, or 
package could be the means of smuggling in 
a major shipment of narcotics. A single 
ounce of morphine represents about 1,750 
medical doses, and heroin is 6 or 8 times as 
strong. 

“Multiply this one pier scene by a thou- 
sand, and you have a mental picture of all 
our ports throughout the country. Multiply 
that again by a thousand, and you have a 
picture of our boundaries outside the ports— 
2,500 miles on the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of Mexico, 2,000 miles on the Mexican border, 
1,500 miles on the Pacific Ocean, and 3,000 
miles on the Canadian border—a total of 
some 9,000 miles, without allowing for ir- 
regularities of coastline, consisting of oceans, 
rivers, lakes, deserts, mountains, and forests. 
In the State of Vermont alone which has 8 
border customhouses, there are some 138 
roads crossing the border. 
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“This length and type of border is far 
beyond the possibility of being hermetically 
sealed. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
even a modest attempt in that direction 
would involve the expenditure of several 
billions of dollars, and require the constant 
services of several hundred thousand men. 
Clearly, any such heroic measures are out of 
the question. 

“Our total customs staff through the 
United States has had to be reduced from 
8,787 in 1947 to 7,856 in 1953, despite a 
greatly increased workload. We need more 
men, and we lose no opportunity to present 
this need to the responsible committees of 
the Congress. * * * 

“Narcotic work, like all other types, is vari- 
able in volume, and there is economy in be- 
ing able to throw into it at any given time 
and place as few or as many men as needed. 
In actual fact, certain particular men in any 
given office at any given period do spend 
most of their time on narcotic work, the 
exact number varying with the locality and 
conditions. However, all our other men are 
constantly on the alert, and we prefer to feel 
that the entire staff thus makes up the force 
mobilized against this menace. With this 
type of organization we believe we can serve 
best.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Bureau of 
Customs devotes considerable time and effort 
toward the elimination of narcotic smug- 


In the enclosed copy of a speech I pre- 
pared on the problem of narcotics in re- 
lation to shipping, you will note a compari- 
son of the smuggling problem we face today 
as compared with that we had to meet in 
the early 1930's, when drugs were coming to 
our shores in ton lots. 

I should also like to point out that the 
splendid action of our Congress in providing 
us some additional funds and agents has 
enabled us to attack the heroin sources in 
Italy, Turkey, and France, and there are 
signs that this attack is having its effect. 
We sent a man to Turkey, where we had 
knowledge of underground factories exist- 
ing, and after some investigation he un- 
covered a rather substantial source of sup- 
ply, a clandestine laboratory in Istanbul, 
which was the source of supply for a lot 
of our heroin; and, with the aid of the 
Turkish police, he arrested some 30 people en- 
gaged in this clandestine laboratory's opera- 
tions. They received substantial sentences in 
Turkey. 

From there he went to Marseilles, which 
‘we knew to be another important source 
of supply; and, with the aid of the French 
Surete, he was able to arrest a number of 
people who were connected with the smug- 
glers in this country. He did the same thing 
in Italy. He made some very good discoveries 
involving shipments through Trieste to the 
United States. In Paris our narcotic agents, 
in cooperation with French officials, were 
instrumental in effecting the arrests of 13 
defendants. Three of these were conspir- 
ators in a case involving opium which was 
seized before it could be successfuly smug- 
gled to our shores. Important cases were 
also made by our Federal narcotic agents in 
Rotterdam and Rome, and several heroin 
factories in Italy which had been supplying 
our illicit market were closed. 

Referring to your suggestion 3 about 
closing the Mexican border to all United 
States citizens under the age of 21 who are 
vnaccompanied by adults, this question in- 
volves many considerations, aside from con- 
trol of narcotic traffic, that affect the func- 
tions of other governmental agencies such 
as the Department of State, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and the Bureau of Immigration. It 
is respectfully suggested that this Bureau 
should refrain from expressing a view on 
this proposal until the views of all other in- 
terested agencies could be heard and con- 
sidered. A lot of this traffic in the past was 
carried on by airplanes. The Mexican Gov- 


ernment destroyed 16 air fields which were 
engaged in the traffic. 

The Attorney General of Mexico has re- 
gently reported the destruction of approxi- 
mately 1½ million square meters of opium 
poppy cultivation in the states of Sinaloa, 
Durango, and Chihuahua. Ten groups of 
Federal Judicial Police were especially as- 
signed to locate plantations and they were 
aided by groups of soldiers who also use the 
equipment of the Mexican Air Force. Strict 
vigilance over air traffic in these states is 
maintained in order to suppress air traffic in 
narcotics. To show the determined efforts 
of the Mexican Government, I enclose a copy 
of their 1950 annual report. 

The State Department of Mexico has been 
studying methods of perfecting international 
cooperation in this drive with the United 
States, especially on the border along the 
State of California, and will organize a dele- 
gation to attend the eighth session of the 
Narcotic Commission of the United Nations 
opening on March 30, 1953, where the mat- 
ter will be discussed. 

We note from a report of the Committee 
on Narcotics of the California Assembly In- 
terim Committee on Judiciary and the Cali- 
fornia Assembly Interim Committee on Pub- 
lic Health, on page 37, that in 1950, in Los 
Angeles County, 1,029 narcotic and mari- 
huana cases were reported. Of these 1,029 
defendants, only 86 were given prison sen- 
tences, the remainder being given fines, small 
jail sentences or probation. The imposition 
of heavy penalties would materially improve 
this situation. 

It is suggested that you review the rec- 
ords of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee which made a thorough investigation 
of the narcotic traffic in the United States 
in 1950-51, and submitted a number of rec- 
ommendations to the Congress, some of 
which have already been enacted. I enclose 
a copy of the statement I made before the 
committee on March 27, 1951. 

Let me assure you that the Treasury De- 
partment is putting forth its best efforts in 
an endeavor to discharge its responsibilities 
in this important field. In international 
circles whenever the narcotic problem is 
studied and considered, our system of control 
has always received nothing but the highest 
commendation, and has repeatedly been 
cited, and used, as a model for other nations 
to follow, 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. ANSLINGER, 
Commissioner of Narcotics. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER Harry J. AN- 
SLINGER, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT, BEFORE THE SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED 
CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, TUESDAY, 
MarcH 27, 1951 


In my statement of June 28, 1950, I de- 
scribed the operations of the international 
and interstate gangs in relation to the illicit 
narcotic traffic. 

The facts of the recent increase in drug 
addiction are somewhat obscured by hys- 
teria and good news copy. We warned as 
early as 1940 that some retrogression could 
be expected in the postwar period unless 
strenuous measures were taken. It is not 
general throughout all sections of the coun- 
try but is confined mostly to certain seg- 
ments and certain neighborhoods in some 
of the larger cities. The increase can best 
be demonstrated by the fact that in 1946 
3 percent of the addicts treated at the 
United States Public Health Service Hospi- 
tal at Lexington, Ky., for the cure of drug 
addiction were under the age of 21, whereas 
today about 18 percent are under 21. Most 
of these are young hoodlums. The high- 
school student is the exception. The in- 
crease has followed in the wake of a wave 
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of juvenile delinquency. These young peo- 
ple associate with criminals, become hood- 
lums, begin to smoke marihuana, and then 
graduate to heroin. They have to spend 
from $6 to $14 a day to maintain addiction 
and they obtain this money through crim- 
inal activities. The type of young hoodlum 
addicts we are encountering today is not 
the type who can be deterred by copybook 
maxims or reached by an educational pro- 
gram, 

The main reason that narcotic trafficking 
and consequent addiction flourishes in cer- 
tain districts is because the peddlers of nar- 
cotic drugs are lightly dealt with by the 
courts. In districts where these peddlers get 
heavy sentences you do not find much traf- 
ficking. We make 5,000 arrests in a year 
and by the time we process the cases and 
start on another campaign the first violators 
are back in business. Nearly all these ped- 
dlers have had 2 or 3 convictions. If 
they would get a minimum of 5 years for 
the second offense and 10 years for the 
third, conditions would be immeasurably im- 
proved. 

For many years we have been endeayor- 
ing to have police departments in the larger 
cities set up specialized narcotic squads to 
arrest the smaller peddlers, and we have 
succeeded in several localities. This leaves 
our Bureau free to concentrate its major 
efforts on traffickers who operate on a large 
scale. With our small force of less than 
200 men to cover the entire United States 
we cannot do everything but must rely on 
the States and local police to eliminate the 
street peddlers. 

The city of Los Angeles has a police nar- 
cotic squad of 28 men. It is the only city 
in the country which has taken the initiative 
and established an adequate nercotic squad. 

I do not think the situation will get any 
Worse as we are attacking the heroin sources 
in Italy and Turkey, and there are signs that 
this attack is having its effect. Italy has 
been a major source of heroin. We have 
asked the Italian Government to cut down 
its medicinal needs. They have already cut 
them from 195 to 50 kilograms but that still 
isn’t enough. Clandestine heroin laborato- 
ries were thriving in Istanbul but on our 
recommendations the Turkish Government is 
trying to control the distribution of opium 
in that coyntry so that it does not reach 
these illicit laboratories. 

A disturbing matter now is that the Chi- 
nese Communists have offered for sale 500 
tons of opium on the world market. That 
is a tremendous quantity and is equal to the 
medical needs of the world for a year. Re- 
cently we have uncovered heroin traffic from 
& laboratory in Tientsin. Large quantities 
have been smuggled from there to Japan and 
will be coming to the United States. The 
——— Communists should suppress this 

A number of draftees are claiming drug 
addiction to escape the draft. We are work- 
ing with the military authorities in order to 
break up this racket. 

Through the United Nations and through 
other channels of international cooperation 
our Government has been exerting every 
effort to eliminate the external sources of 
narcotic drugs. We are trying also to bring 
about agreement among the producing coun- 
tries to reduce their production to medical 
needs. 

Many of the top gangsters dip into the 
narcotic traffic. Of the list of 800 names I 
furnished your committee in closed session, 
200 have narcotic records. 

We convicted Lepke Buchalter and Mendy 
Weiss, two leaders of Murder, Inc., who were 
smuggling heroin from Japan; also the 107th 
Street Mob with national ramifications; and 
many other international and national gangs. 

Chinese tongs are becoming active again 
after several years of relative quiet, and we 
intend to take care of that situation. 

The narcotic traffic is a vicious, commer- 
cial racket which lives on the slow murder of 
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its customers. It must be dealt with more 
drastically and realistically. The last time 
I was before this committee I made five pro- 
posals, and I should like to emphasize these 
again and add another: 

1. The average prison sentence given to 
narcotic traffickers in Federal courts is 18 
months. Short sentences do not deter. 
Both the League of Nations and the United 
Nations haye recommended more severe sen- 
tences as one of the best methods to sup- 
press the traffic. Legislation now pending + 
in Congress would provide minimum penal- 
ties for the peddler which would be adequate, 
Similar bills to amend the uniform State 
narcotic law should be passed by State legis- 
latures throughout the country to provide 
minimum sentences. West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Maryland have recently passed 
this legislation? 

2. There should be a substantial increase 
in the authorized strength of the Bureau of 
Narcotics.* 

3. We would like to see more State activity 
in narcotic-law enforcement; also, we recom- 
mend that in all cities where drug addiction 
has been increasing specialized police nar- 
cotic squads be set up similar to that of Los 
Angeles, 

4. Federal law-enforcement agencies deal- 
ing with racketeers should be provided with 
the means of protecting Government wit- 
nesses and persons furnishing information 
under all circumstances. This might mean 
changes in the appropriation act language 
of some services; also, the criminal laws deal- 
ing with the protection of witnesses might be 
strengthened. 

5. I submit as worthy of study a proposal 
that some centralized agency maintain a 
gallery of major interstate racketeers and 
systematically collect, correlate, and dissemi- 
nate information respecting them—a proce- 
dure along the lines of the Treasury Depart- 
ment lists of major narcotic suspects. Often 
the operations of modern big-time racketeers 
are so diverse and so extensive geographically 
that few individual local officers can compre- 
hend their magnitude or realize the signifi- 
cance of the small segment which is within 
their ken. A device of this sort which would 
spotlight the operations of a major criminal 
would prove most helpful. 

6. The immediate need is a quarantine 
ordinance which would confine narcotic users 
in a controlled ward of a city hospital until 
they are pronounced cured by medical au- 
thorities. As long as they are on the streets, 
they spread addiction and contaminate 
others like a person who has smallpox, As- 
sociation with other addicts is the chief cause 
of drug addiction. 


Our Overseas Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address which I de- 


The Boggs Act was passed by Congress and 
rit ea by the President on November 2, 

? Since the above statement was made, Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Colorado, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and New Jersey haye 
passed this legislation. 

* Congress has allowed the Bureau of Nar- 
8 funds for an increase from 190 to 275 
agents, 
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livered over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, March 21, 1953: 


We need overseas bases all around the 
frontiers of the Soviet Empire. Their pur- 
pose is to deter Red aggression. If they 
fail in that, they will provide a spring- 
board from which to mount “answer-back” 
attacks on the Russian potential for waging 
war. At the same time these far-flung 
outposts will serve to intercept some of the 
enemy bombers that may be heading for our 
cities. 

We are spending a lot of our hard-earned 
money on these bases, 

If they are to protect us they must be 
good. 

We want the best of installations, built at 
a reasonable price. 

Unfortunately, there is some evidence that 
for the money being paid out, we are getting 
little in return. 

Military security and national solvency are 
being threatened by waste which, under the 
kindest interpretation, amounts to criminal 
negligence, 

Overseas construction in North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean areas, inspected by the 
subcommittee on Public Works of the United 


States Senate, reveals shocking cases of ex- 


travagance and carelessness. 

It was the general impression that re- 
sponsible officers of the Corps of Engineers 
are doing the best they can under the cir- 
cumstances. However, in a program that 
will cost this Nation billions of dollars, some 
of the money just disappears without any 
tangible benefits to show for it. Mistakes 
are being made in planning and in execution, 

The subcommittee believes that too many 
American boys are stationed at remote bases 
in Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, Ice- 
land, and other locations. For example, at 
one distant base whose name I cannot reveal 
for security reasons our ally had only 450 
men on its side of the field while we main- 
tain a garrison of 2,500 men. It was the 
feeling that the American operation could be 
reduced to a scale comparable to that of 
our ally. But this runs counter to high-level 
military planning in the Pentagon, where 
personal ambition thrives. The larger the 
Military Establishment the more opportu- 
nities for advancement by the “brass.” Asa 
result there is some danger that taxpayers 
are being led into a program that plans to 
build small American cities, costing up to 
$100 million each, at way stations through- 
out the world, where as many as three-quar- 
ters of a million servicemen may be sta- 
tioned for the next generation. 

Most Congressmen believe that we should 
concentrate on building airfields, supply de- 
pots, and naval installations in friendly and 
allied countries, From that point on it 
should be up to our allies to guard and 
maintain them until American reinforce- 
ments could arrive in the event of war. A 
dozen or so important bases of our own 
should be maintained, from which American 
operations could be expanded. It would be 
wise to have small housekeeping units of 
perhaps 100 men each at all other bases 
where large quantities of American supplies 
are stored. But there is no justification for 
the overall program where from 100 to 200 
groups of men in units of 2,000 to 5,000 are 
standing by in Europe, Africa, Asia, and the 
Arctic Circle. 

It is interesting to note that many of the 
functions supplied by American troops can 
be supplied at a saving of from one-half to 
three-fourths by use of foreign civilian labor. 
Such jobs as cooking, dishwashing, driving, 
automobile repair can be done by employ- 
ment of local civilians at a much lower cost. 

Do not misunderstand me. 

We do need major American bases and some 
American personnel; but, unless the present 
trend is reversed, there may soon be hundreds 
of thousands of more men, both civillan and 
military, sent to foreign outposts where they 
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are not really needed to build bases and man 
them. There is such a thing as overloading 
the program. . 

Concerning France, the United States De- 
partment of State, together with the De- 
partment of Defense, objected to criticisms 
made in the subcommittee’s report. These 
Departments insisted that all language ex- 
cept one sentence be deleted. As the one 
sentence standing alone would have no 
meaning the entire section was omitted. The 
subcommittee, because of the security argu- 
ment that was advanced, had to keep mum 
about our military installations in France. 
It did this with regret, because it believed 
that the American people had a right to know 
about these facts. 

From a military point of view, England is 
our greatest and strongest ally. To make 
secure the liberty of the people of the free 
world, Anglo-American ties must be strength- 
ened in spite of the suspicion and misunder- 
standing that crops up from time to time. 
The program for building American air bases 
in Britain is a protection for both nations 
and is a cornerstone in the defense of the 
North Atlantic area against Communist 
aggression. 

Nevertheless, the subcommittee found 
some conditions to criticize, especially in the 
constructive field. At one base they observed 
that an American crew laying asphalt could 
put down almost five times as much asphalt 
in a single day as its English counterpart. 
The insistence on the part of our Air Force 
that construction proceed, even without cost- 
sharing agreements, made it plain that 
American negotiators will be at a disadvan- 
tage when they bargain for future British 
contributions. This was a common problem 
in all nations where we attempted to build 
bases for our own forces. Britain would be 
watching France and France watching Italy, 
searching for instances where one ally had 
taken greater advantage of American tax- 
payers, to serve as a precedent for getting 
additional financial and trade concessions: 
from our Government. 

The most cooperative member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is Turkey. 
This nation is determined to defend itself 
against any aggressor, no matter how big, 
and is really working hard to protect itself. 
‘This country maintains a large army of pa- 
triotic soldiers and a courageous, expanding 
air force and navy that really has the will to 
fight in its own defense. The subcommittee 
was pleased by the low cost of defense instal- 
lations under construction there. Moreover, 
the presence of thousands of American sol- 
diers in Turkey will not be necessary to 
defend these bases. Highly competent Turk- 
ish pilots stand ready to repel any Russian 
assault on their homeland. Only a small, 
efficient military mission represents our in- 
terests in Turkey because the people there 
are really carrying their share of the load. 
If all of our other allies did as well our 
problem would be eased greatly. 

Dispersion is a must to protect men and 
equipment in case of sudden attack. Re- 
member how much of our fleet was caught at 
Pearl Harbor and destroyed? Or how our Air 
Force in the Philippines was lined up prettily 
and in close order on the ground like sitting 
ducks that were wiped out in one enemy 
attack? 

We should have learned 
that experience. 

Others did. 

On NATO bases, our European allies in- 
sist on dispersion of aircraft-parking aprons 
intc several areas; yet on American bases 
the Air Force goes on building continuous 
aprons for parking purposes. Responsible 
Air Force officers state that an ordinary-type 
bomb could start a fire which could destroy 
all planes on a continuous apron, which 
raises the question whether these bases are 
being constructed for war operations or just 
to suit the peacetime comfort and con- 
venience of the personnel, 


something from 
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Line items requested by the Air Force for 
construction at Rabat in North Africa in- 
clude communications and navigational-aid 
systems, barracks for 1,500 enlisted men, 
a commissary, road and utilities systems, 
storage, and shop buildings. These items 
would cost in the present fiscal year $3,500,- 
000. But this is only the start. Judging by 
past performances, the Air Force will come up 

with more requests for construction of 
family housing, medical, recreational, and 
community facilities, adding millions of 
more dollars to our investment. 

Bear in mind that the Air Force says that 
it would have little use for this airfield 
proper. Some 40 minutes away by excellent 
paved highway, is a United States Naval Air 
Station. There is no reason why it could 
not be used jointly hy the Air Force and the 
Navy and thus avoid duplication. Conse- 
quently, after hearings the subcommittee 
refused to grant the construction clearance 
for the Air Force at Rabat because, as it 
now stands, such expenditures would con- 
stitute a reckless waste of the public funds. 

In Iceland, the subcommittee found an 
unused World War II hangar serving no use- 
ful purpose while valuable supplies were 
spoiling in the open. Stranger still, the 
hangar is located in the midst of what will 
eventually be the warehouse area. Great 
quantities of materials and supplies are 
being shipped to other overseas bases before 
proper steps have been taken to receive and 
store them. 

The family housing situation in all for- 
eign countries appears to be out of hand. 
Living quarters of numerous military per- 
sonnel, both commissioned and enlisted, are 
provided at exorbitant rates. Probably the 
worst conditions exist in France and Italy, 
both from the standpoint of facilities pro- 
vided and in the prices charged. 

The Navy is highly regarded for its disci- 
pline. At its air station in North Africa, the 
construction completed and under way has 
been done efficiently and economically. 
Morale is high, and the base personnel are 
doing an excellent job. 

In Naples, Italy, the reverse is true. The 
personnel have little understanding of what 
they are there for. Housing conditions are 
much too expensive. Some $350,000 of con- 
struction not authorized is under way. All 
in all, the Naples operation appeared to 
the subcommittee to be a completely un- 
necessary waste of money and personnel. 

There is something wrong with this Na- 
tion’s high-level planning. We have no 
assurance that the enemy could not break 
the backbone of our armed services by a 
surprise attack. We are spending billions, 
yet we seem to have some difficulty in get- 
ting enough ammunition to Korea where 
everyone is agreed that it should be on 
hand anyway. 

There is doubt whether the interests of 
the United States are being protected in 
arrangements for bases with our allies. 
Some of the agreements are being made 
without consultation with the Congress. 
The people, through their elected representa- 
tives, should have something to say about 
serious commitments that spend defense 
money without buying defense, 

The organization of our military forces 
in Europe is topheavy and overstaffed. 
We have just about as many generals now 
as we did during World War II, and with 
far fewer men in uniform. We could enjoy 
this phase of the problem as a comic opera 
if it didn’t tax the hide from us. But after 
our experience with March 15 we can no 
longer consider it as a joke. 

The subcommittee recommends a com- 
plete investigation of our military-base pro- 
gram and the construction that is really 
required to make it work. 


It wants to know how much more is going 
to be spent and why. 

Dollars for defense, yes. 

But not to waste. 

The military must stop throwing our 
money away. 


Freedom at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Al- 
bany Society of New York held its 60th 
annual dinner on Saturday, February 21, 
1953, following the election of my very 
good friend, Jesse Cohen, as president 
of the society. 

The occasion was, indeed, a very no- 
table one. Here was a nonsectarian so- 
ciety holding a public function, presided 
over by an outstanding American Jew 
and using the occasion to make an award 
to an outstanding Catholic college. 

At the dinner, Siena College was pre- 
sented with a scroll for its outstanding 
contribution to the educational life of 
Albany and the vicinity. 

The following is the speech delivered 
on that occasion by the Very Reverend 
Bertrand J. Campbell, OFM, president 
of Siena College: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distiguished guests, rev- 
erend clergy, and fellow Albanians, on behalf 
of the faculty, the alumni, and the student 
body of Siena College, I wish to express at 
the very outset my deepest appreciation for 
this great honor which your splendid organi- 
zation has bestowed upon our institution. 
In the short time it has been in existence, 
Siena seems to have taken a warm place in 
the affections of the people of Albany; and 
now to have it so signally honored by this 
distinguished group of former residents of 
our beloved city certainly gives us the final 
stamp of acceptance and approval. 

Siena College was established in 1937, only 
a short 16 years ago. The Franciscan 
Fathers came to Albany at the invitation of 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, bishop of Albany. We have found 
that the establishment of the college has an- 
swered a long-felt need in the capital city 
for a liberal-arts college which it could call 
its own. 

Located, as it is, in the most exact geo- 
graphical center of the Albany-Troy-Sche- 
nectady triangle, it has become as popular 
with the people of the latter two commu- 
nities as it is in Albany. 

While the institution is a day college, with 
no living quarters provided on the campus, 
it is amazing that students are coming to 
Siena in increasing numbers from more dis- 
tant points. We have a large delegation 
from even the metropolitan New York area. 
These boys have turned their backs, as it 
were, on the great educational institutions of 
this city, in favor of Siena. Indeed, a suffi- 
cient number of alumni are now resident in 
New York City to warrant a very active Siena 
Metropolitan Club. 

While Siena College is a Catholic institu- 
tion, from the first day it opened its doors 
it has accepted students without regard to 
race, creed, or color. Today a substantial 
percentage of our student body is non- 
Catholic. Indeed, two of our graduating 
classes have had a valedictorian and a saluta- 
torian who were young gentlemen of the 
Jewish faith. And I am certain that all who 
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know Siena College will long remember 
Billy Harrell, the splendid Negro student and 
athlete who captained last year's great bas- 
ketball team. 

In these short 16 years upward of 10,000 
men and women have enrolled at Siena. 
When the college opened in 1937 it was 
planned to admit just 45 students, which 
was all the old mansion on the property 
could accommodate. We were actually 
forced to take 95 students, and before that 
first class graduated 4 years later, the student 
body had grown to 1,000—larger facilities 
having been constructed in the meantime. 

During the war practically the entire stu- 
dent bedy served in the Armed Forces, and 
46 Siena boys gave their lives for our country. 

For those of you who have not been to 
Albany recently, may I explain that today 
our campus out in Loudonville consists of a 
number of attractive buildings designed in 
Georgian-colonial style, by the well-known 
Albany firm of architects, Gander, Gander 
& Gander, the head of which, Mr. Joseph 
Gander, is with us tonight. Siena Hall is 
the main academic building. Gibbons Hall, 
named in honor of the bishop of Albany, pro- 
vides a splendid gym and auditorium. A 
handsome friary was completed in 1950 to 
house the religious members of the faculty. 
Additional classroom space has been provided 
in two temporary buildings leased to the 
college by the United States Government 
and the State of New York under the vet- 
eran-aid program. We plan to start work on 
@ new library at an early date. 

Perhaps it is noteworthy to state in pass- 
ing, that Siena College was established and 
developed without any public or private 
appeal for funds. The people of Albany have 
never been asked to contribute to the cost of 
its construction or development. Lest that 
statement might lend credence to the belief 
held by many people that religious orders 
and the Catholic Church itself have secret 
sources of revenue and endless treasures, let 
me assure you that such is definitely not the 
case. Siena was built through the labors of 
the Franciscan Fathers, with the optimistic 
encouragement and backing of bankers who 
loaned the money and now hold the mort- 
gages. At times it seems like a back-break- 
ing burden, but with the help of God we 
have survived. 

I have said that Siena was built and de- 
veloped without any public or private appeal 
for funds to the good people of Albany. 
However, at the present time policies of 
educational institutions are sometimes al- 
tered and I suspect that we may find it advis- 
able to abandon past policy. We might even 
change our mind on our method of financing, 
to the extent that if any member of the 
Albany Society of New York would like to 
establish a lasting memorial for himself and 
his family, and contribute $500,000, or any 
part thereof, for the construction of the new 
library to which I have already referred, I 
will be very happy to meet him in the lobby 
immediately after this dinner, or he may 
telephone me at any hour of the day or night, 

At the present time Siena’s student body 
numbers 1,340 of whom 748 are day students, 
The evening division is open to men and 
women and totals 592. This latter activity 
is one of the most rewarding and gratifying 
developments of the college. This program 
has enabled hundreds of hard working, earn- 
est people to extend their horizons of knowl- 
edge, and to acquire academic degrees which 
have so materially helped them in their 
personal advancement. 

During the war Siena trained naval per- 
sonnel under the Navy V-5 program. I am 
proud to be able to report to you tonight 
that Siena continues its patriotic contribu- 
tions to the welfare of our country on an 
ever widening scale, for since 1950 we have 
had a department of military science and 
tactics with a crack field artillery ROTC 
battalion. Membership in our ROTC is com- 
pulsory for the first 2 years. Successful 
completion of the 4-year course in military 
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science and tactics leads to a second lieuten- 
ant's commission in the field artillery, United 
States Army Reserve. Already a number of 
our graduates have received their commis- 
sions under this program and are now in 
the Armed Forces, some of them in Korea. 

We have a splendid faculty in the military 
department consisting of four Regular officers 
of the United States Army, assisted by five 
Regular noncommissioned officers, all of 
whom are detailed to Siena by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

In 1950 a graduate school was added, with 
authorization from the regents, providing 
advanced study in the major fields of edu- 
cation, English, history, sociology, account- 
ing, economics, biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and physics, leading to master’s de- 
grees in arts, science, science in education 
and business administration. At present 
there are 151 graduate students enrolled in 
this school, 

Siena keenly feels its obligations to the 
community and accordingly has developed 
an active program of cultural services open 
to the general public. These include a so- 
cial science forum, a business forum, indus- 
trial-labor relations conferences, book re- 
views and dramatics. Under these activities 
many men and women of national promi- 
nence, including members of the Cabinet, 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court 
and leaders in the social, industrial, and 
business worlds, have been brought to Al- 
bany to address these groups. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and so the proof 
of what Siena has brought to the people of 
Albany and its environs can, perhaps, best 
be judged by what its graduates are doing. 
We have just completed an interesting career 
survey of the men and women who were 
graduated from the college in the first 10 
classes, up to and including the class of 1951, 
To me this is a most interesting and im- 
pressive report. If I may, I shall now read 
it you good people—just as I received it. 

Our school was started in 1937. Our first 
class was graduated in 1941. In the 10 years, 
1941-51, 1,900 students received degrees. 
Here is an accurate report of what has 
happened to these 1,900 students: 250 have 
earned additional degrees, 300 are now in 
graduate schools, 23 are in medical col- 
leges, 13 are in dental colleges, 6 are in sem- 
inaries, 46 are in law schools, 30 are medical 
doctors, 12 are dentists, 3 are podiatrists, 10 
are certified public accountants, 51 are law- 
yers, 2 are district attorneys, 1 is a justice of 
the supreme court in the appellate division 
of the State of New York, 40 are college in- 
structors, 15 are priests, 1 is a minister, 1 is 
& rabbi, 80 are secondary school teachers, 6 
are with the FBI, 46 are officers of the Armed 
Forces on active duty, 260 are in the armed 
services, 42 own their own businesses, 22 are 
newspapermen, 60 are engineers, 20 are 
physicists, 53 are chemists, 4 are librarians, 
30 are in social work, 35 are in personnel 
work, 70 are with the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, 10 are housewives, 2 are nurses, 
160 are salesmen, 400 are accountants, 3 are 
athletic coaches, 4 are high-school principals, 
1 is a junior college dean, 1 is assistant head- 
master of a private academy, 2 are boys’ club 
executives, 1 is working in Brazil (he did not 
say in what field), 11 are deceased; and, 
symbolically, last, four are funeral directors, 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


I am particularly happy to be able to an- 
nounce this evening for the first time a new, 
revised, and expanded scholarship program— 
which has just been approved by our board 
of trustees. Under the provisions of this pro- 
gram, when it will be in full operation, it will 
take care of 250 students with scholarships 
provided by the Franciscan Fathers valued at 
close to $90,000. When Siena College was 
established it was the intention of its found- 
ers that it become a part and parcel of the 
area in which it is situated: It enjoys its 
charter from the State of New York, and it is 


proud of its location, so close to the Empire 
State's capital. Conscious of all this, we 
have so framed this new scholarship pro- 
gram, with a mind to help especially young 
men in our own immediate area, and then 
residents of New York State. 

Our experience has been that the capital 
district and New York State up to now have 
justified our hopes that there would be a 
place for Siena College. Students have come 
to us in large numbers and have profited by 
the education and training we offer. We 
are grateful for this patronage and confi- 
dence on the part of these students and their 
Parents. We now offer this revised and en- 
larged scholarship program as a token of our 
appreciation and a pledge of our future de- 
votion to the cause of education in the arts 
and sciences in this fertile Albany area. 

In the time at my disposal, I have tried 
to give you a brief outline of Siena as it 
exists and operates today. However, these 
are for the most part the physical sides of our 
plant. Of far greater value is the contribu- 
tion we sincerely hope and pray Siena has 
made and is making to the intellectual and 
moral deyelopment of the thousands of 
young men and women who have been en- 
trusted to our care. 

If the American way of life is to prevail, 
if liberty and justice and decency and free- 
dom are not to succumb to the evil and 
infamy which now holds captive so large a 
proportion of the world’s population, it will 
be the spiritual strength of America, and of 
the other God loving and fearing countries 
that will conquer. We have tried to teach 
with the arts and the sciences that love of 
God and neighbor which is so essential to the 
dignity and ennoblement of mankind, a dig- 
nity and ennoblement which godless com- 
munism seeks to destroy. We are trying to 
send our young people out into the world 
prepared to meet this challenge. We pray 
God that we may succeed. 


The following is the text of the award 


made to the college: 


Whereas the Albany Society of New York, 
consisting of former natives and residents of 
the city of Albany, N. Y., and the capital dis- 
trict, was organized in the year 1893 and is 
now celebrating its 60th anniversary; and 

Whereas St. Bernardine of Siena College, 
at the invitation of Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, was founded by 
the Franciscan Fathers at Loudonville, N. Y., 
in 1937 and is now celebrating its 16th anni- 
versary: and ` 

Whereas under the wise guidance and 
divine counsel of the good Franciscan 
Fathers, Siena, though young in years, has 
already assumed a foremost position as a col- 
lege devoted to the arts and sciences, and 
numbers among its graduates many of our 
spiritual leaders who are devoting their lives 
to the service of Almighty God and their fel- 
low men, leaders in the judiciary, in the pro- 
fessions, in public service, and as outstanding 
citizens of our State and country; and 

Whereas many graduates of Siena are now 
included among our own members, who hold 
their alma mater in devoted regard; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that we 
should on this occasion of our 60th anniver- 
sary recognize and pay a just and deserving 
tribute to the Order of Friars Minor of the 
Province of the Most Holy Name, and to the 
fine liberal arts college of learning estab- 
lished by them at Loudonville, which is de- 
voting its service to God and to country as 
Siena College; and 

Whereas at the request of the United States 
Government Siena College enrolled hundreds 
of its students in a naval-training program, 
and its students served with great distinction 
and honor in the Armed Forces of our coun- 
try during World War II and the Korean war, 
many of them sacrificing their lives in patri- 
otic devotion: Now, therefore, at a meeting 
of the entire membership of the Albany So- 
ciety of New York, held at the Hotel Plaza, at 
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New York City, on the 21st day of February 
1953, on the occasion of its 60th anniversary 
dinner, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Albany Society of New 
York conveys to Very Rev. Bertrand J. Camp- 
bell, OFM, president of Siena College, to his 
worthy associates and faculty members, to 
the founders of the college and all of those 
loyal members of the great Order of the 
Franciscans who have been instrumental in 
advancing its educational history, to its many 
graduates, and to its undergraduate students, 
our heartiest congratulations and felicita- 
tions on the great record of achievement and 
of service of Siena College, and our best 
wishes for the future. 

Our humble prayer: That God may con- 
tinue to bestow His graces and blessings on 
Siena College. 

Epwarp P. Fioop, M. D., 
President. 
Francis G. RIGNEY, 
Recording Secretary. 


The Gift of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been spoken and written of free- 
dom with little thought given to its real 
nature and its source. I take pride in 
calling the attention of the House to an 
extremely scholarly address on this very 
point delivered at the annual St. Pat- 
rick’s dinner of the Clover Club of Bos- 
ton, on Saturday evening, March 14, 
It was given by the Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis J. Lally, editor of the 
Pilot, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
Catholic publications—the official pub- 
lication for the archdiocese of Boston. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Monsignor Lally’s ad- 
dress in the RECORD: 


A magazine of national circulation this 
week has carried the story that the lilt 
of Irish laughter will be heard less and 
less if something isn’t done about the van- 
ishing Irish. I will leave it to those more 
competent to say something about the vigor 
of Irish life but I should like to say some- 
thing about the vigor of the Irish devotion 
to liberty. There has not been a signifi- 
cant effort in behalf of liberty in any part 
of the world in the last several centuries 
in which Irishmen were not present and 
active. This includes Ireland itself, the 
continent of Europe, North America, South 
America, and even Australia. The Irish dedi- 
cation to liberty is a long-standing one and 
it is a dedication the world must admire. 

The basic problem facing man does not 
change from one generation to another, it 
merely changes its scene. When the pha- 
raohs were building the pyramids, when Cae- 
sar was bringing home his captive slaves, 
when the feudal lord was abusing his ten- 
ants, when the factory was crushing the 
worker—it was always the same problem as 
it is today when the Marxist is trying to 
destroy the world; it was the eternal fight 
for freedom. It has been a long fight and 
it will not end with our generation, but it 
is almost the only battle actually worth 
fighting. 

We do not often think about the real 
nature of freedom and its source. It has, 
of course, a theological origin. There are 
several levels of creation. When the Creator 
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began His work He made the elements and 
bound them by the strictest of laws which 
today we call the laws of chemistry. When 
He made the plants He gave them a higher 
form of development, a life which would 
include the power to grow and blossom and 
bear fruit and so reproduce the life they 
were given. These, too, were given the strict- 
est of laws by which they would function— 
they would be the laws of botany. When 
He made the animals He gave them an even 
higher form of life, a sensate existence in- 
cluding mobility and the ability to contact 
the world about them. These, too, he bound 
by strict laws and left them to be gov- 
erned by instinct, an internal compulsion 
they could not avoid. Finally, however, 
when he made man He geve him the gift 
of rationality, the power to reason and re- 
fiect, a function separating him from the 
rest of creation, and then He crowned his 
labors by giving men a free will, a power 
to choose, after judgment, what he felt was 
good for him. 

Now this last gift of freedom was the 
greatest of all possible gifts and it was, and 
is, an intensely dangerous one. It is because 
of man’s freedom that he has any claim 
to glory. The plant can take no credit for 
growing or bearing beautiful fruit, the grain 
is not to be complimented because when cast 
into the earth it brings forth a rich harvest— 
it can do nothing else, it is merely following 
the laws of its nature. We do not praise the 
beaver for his dam nor the bird for his nest 
nor the spider for his web, they are only 
doing what they must, they are not free. 
But how different is man? His glory is that 
he can choose, that among many lines of 
action he can take one and claim that as his 
own. This is also the source of his shame, 
because he can choose the wrong one. Vic- 
tory is worthwhile only on a field where 
defeat is possible; a general is praised be- 
cause he takes his men into battle against 
odds which can destroy him and by his free 
choice he conquers them. Every glory is a 
triumph of freedom and every shame is an 
abuse of it. 

What we sometimes forget is that freedom 
is the most powerful as well as the most 
precious thing in the world. By our free acts 
we can win heaven for ourselves, or we can 
lose it. Some people will tell you that the 
greatest force in the world is the atom bomb, 
or the H-bomb; it is not. The greatest force 
in the world is the will of man which chooses 
to use that bomb. The destruction of Hiro- 
shima was, to be sure, the work of the bomb, 
but the bomb would never have even got to 
Japan except for the decision of a free man. 

This brings us to the problem which is 
raised by the possession of freedom. The 
use of our freedom is a moral or ethical 
function; men have to decide among many 
lines of action just what one is suitable for 
this particular moment. In order to make 
this decision they must have certain values 
so that in a concrete situation they will know 
how to prefer one thing over another. Since 
the will is free, and men are not angels, that 
freedom can be misused, it can choose the 
wrong values. The greatest tyrannies of 
modern times have been set up in the name 
of liberty; while crying out for the release 
of man they have lead him into slavery. 
Some people use this as an argument against 
absolutes; when you follow any absolute 
principle, they say, yOu destroy man’s free- 
dom. The tyrannies of our day have not 
been tyrannies of any absolute power; they 
have been dictatorship by whim. Nazism, 
fascism, and Stalinist communism have all 
been directed by the changing fancy of a 
single person; they have been relativist not 
absolute at all. Those who believe that all 
moral values are changing, that what is 
right today may be wrong tomorrow have no 
reason to complain about Hitler or Mussolini 
or Stalin on this account because they be- 
leved the same thing and merely put it into 


practice. The greatest enemy of liberty is 
precisely this, the philosophy of shifting 
values. If according to changing circum- 
stances all truth changes, freedom itself can 
be destroyed because in some events it will 
be more convenient not to have it around. 

We must remember that freedom can be 
restrained from two directions; it can be 
checked within ourselves, by ourselves, or 
it can be checked from outside and by 
others. There are no other possibilities, 
The inner guidance is the one most con- 
formable to the dignity of man but it is 
only the individual himself who can use 
it. The compulsion from without becomes 
necessary when the inner checks fail; when 
moral and ethical values do not guide men’s 
actions, laws are drawn up to protect the 
order of society. When the inner checks 
become progressively less and less functional, 
the outer compulsion becomes more and 
more necessary. As we cease to restrain 
ourselves, we become more and more re- 
strained by others. This is the excuse for 
totalitarianism, it is the easy road to dicta- 
torship. 

Here in our own country we are facing 
the crucial moment; will we guide our free- 
dom according to the moral values we have 
known, or will we let it run reckless until 
some outside restraint becomes absolutely 
essential? Do not say that no such power 
can ever come to America, it very nearly 
did. 2 you remember when they asked 
Huey ng if fascism would ever come to 
our country? Long replied, “Yes, but we 
will call it antifascism.” We have all been 
witness to how perilously close to the truth 
he came. 

Some months ago Dr. Conant, in another 
context, said that we cannot ask democracy 
to use its own hands to destroy itself. This 
is true certainly in the field of human lib- 
erty. Because it is so powerful and so pre- 
cious, and so capable of perversion, liberty 
cannot be asked to protect those who are 
bent on her destruction. Liberty must not 
be used to destroy liberty. The subversive, 
the saboteur and the rest have no inner 
restraints guiding the use of liberty and 
so external compulsion is required to give 
it protection. We have seen what happens 
in those nations, once free, where ruthless 
men used liberty to murder freedom. 

There is, too, another side to this coin. 
Sometimes in our eagerness to protect free- 
dom against its despoilers, we lose the lib- 
erty we are seeking to protect. It is always 
dangerous to multiply the machinery of ex- 
ternal compulsion as if to force men from 
without to actions which they should choose 
from inner motives. We run the risk of 
having men grow up who rely on the ex- 
ternal law and never build up within them- 
selves the moral values which should be 
their first guide. 

The basic problem for us then is to re- 
assert the ethical principles which make 
freedom work. The answer to the political 
and social and even economic problem of 
liberty is basically a theological or religious 
one. To be sure you can have a sense of 
traditional values without being religious, 
but without a spiritual foundation these 
concepts are merely a historic accumulation 
without roots or reason. These values only 
make sense for those who have some appre- 
ciation of their religious origins. It is sim- 
ple truth that faith and freedom are inex- 
tricably entwined. 

It is good to recall tonight that the Na- 
tion we honor in this occasion has been 
dedicated for centuries to the struggle for 
these two imperishable items. There are few 
nations which can claim, at home and abroad, 
a record as enviable as Ireland’s in defense 
of faith and in defense of freedom. What 
we must remember is that the two are in- 
separable. Faith guarantees freedom and 
freedom protects the faith. They are twin 
towers which stand or fall together. If men 
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continue to reject the values of faith they 
will find liberty elusive; if they lose liberty 
they will find faith destroyed. But side by 
side, America will grow strong, and the world 
will grow strong, in the vigor of that faith 
and in the glory of that freedom, 


Judge Burgwyn’s Story: An Unsung 
Battle Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Hertford County Herald, of 
Hertford, N. C.: 


JUDGE BURGWYN’S STORY: AN UNSUNG 
BATTLE HERO 


Judge W. H. S. Burgwyn, of Woodland, a 
good historian as well as a doctor of laws, 
has contributed to the accounts of the Battle 
of Gettysburg with a story which pays high 
and deserving tribute to a colored slave. It 
is one more facet of that grim battle which 
has been written in minutest detail, filling 
shelves of volumes. But this gives a very 
human side of that fight. 

The judge’s story is as follows: 

“It was the morning of July 1, 1863, and a 
fair day at Gettysburg. Two mighty armies 
were confronting each other, men of the same 
country locked in fratricidal strife. Many of 
the men of the North Carolina brigade of 
Gen. James Johnston Pettigrew awoke that 
day to wake no more until the last trumpet 
shall call them on the resurrection day. This 
brigade was to bear the brunt of the great 
charge on this first day of the battle. The 
26th North Carolina Regiment which lost in 
killed and wounded more than any regiment 
in either army in the War Between the States 
was commanded by a young North Carolinian, 
the youngest colonel in either army, Harry 
King Burgwyn, of Northampton County, who 
was to give up to his life leading his 
colors in hand, on that fateful morning. The 
young colonel’s breakfast was prepared and 
his horse fed, curried, and saddled by his 
faithful and devoted body servant, Kinchen, 
a colored slave who had been given him when 
he entered the Confederate Army by his 
father, who had at the same time given his 
son two fine saddle horses. The slave was 
devoted to his young master and also to Col. 
Zebulon B. Vance, who had been elected 
governor, and Lt. Col. John R. Lewis, of 
Chatham County. More than once had Kin- 
chen come in from a foraging trip with a 
ham or turkey or other food which he pre- 
pared for the colonel’s mess, and which the 
officers enjoyed immensely, and never had he 
remained too far in the rear during the 
many battles in which the regiment was 
engaged. 

“When his master was killed Kinchen 
helped to wrap him in his red woolen blanket 
and place his body in a gun caisson and bury 
it on the field of battle and marked the grave. 
Two days later Lee’s immortal army turned 
to the South. What did Kinchen do? He 
could, without any difficulty, have straggled 
in the rear and sold his master’s horses and 
remained in the North and been free. 

“Some 10 days later Col. Henry K. Burg- 
wyn, Sr., and his family were seated on the 
veranda of their home seat Thornbury, on 
Roanoke River, when they saw coming down 
the avenue a person riding one horse and 
leading another. Slowly he rode into the 
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yard. Riding up near the porch the slave, 
who could have been free and well to do, 
touched his hat, scraped back his foot and 
said, ‘Master and Mistis, Marse Harry is kilt, 
here is his horses and his watch and here I is.’ 

“Can anyone imagine greater loyalty and 
honesty than this? He lived and died with 
those to whom he was loyal and true and who 
loved him for such loyalty and devotion, and 
was buried in the soil of the plantation on 
which he was born and reared. 

“He is one of the many unsung heroes of 
the times which tried men’s souls and was 
weighed in the balance and not found 
wanting.” 


Security Agency Gains Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include an 
outstanding editorial from the San Diego 
Union: 

SECURITY AGENCY GAINS IMPORTANCE 


President Eisenhower’s request for ap- 
proval of reorganization to elevate the Fed- 
eral Security Agency level is more likely to 
receive favorable consideration than have 
previous proposals along this line. 

The 10th Cabinet post would be that of a 
Secretary of Welfare, dealing with the human 
side of government. It would touch almost 
every family because it would include social 
security, public health, the food and drug 
administration and the office of education, 
The FSA now employs 35,000 persons. 

When President Truman proposed that a 
Secretary of Welfare be appointed, his choice 
for the post would have been Oscar Ewing, 
leftwing head of the FSA. 

To set precedent by starting out such an 
important department with Mr. Ewing as its 
head would have been disastrous. 

Mr. Ewing used the Agency as a means of 
promoting socialization schemes. He was 
an outspoken advocate of socialized medi- 
cine and similar proposals. To have placed 
Mr. Ewing in the Cabinet would have been 
to give added recognition to these plans to 
socialize the Nation. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the present Fed- 
eral Security Agency leader, approaches the 
problem with a different philosophy. She be- 
lieves there is a point of diminishing re- 
turns in security proposals. 

“When we reach the point in security that 
we destroy initiative in our people, we de- 
stroy something very precious, and a funda- 
mental concept of government by the peo- 
ple,” she says. 

To much emphasis cannot be given the 
importance of initiative. When a nation 
loses the desire to work, its downfall is near. 

Mrs. Hobby is a capable administrator 
with the ability to start the proposed Welfare 
Department off correctly if Congress decides 
favorably. She headed the WAC’s efficiently 
during World War II. 

President Eisenhower believes this reor- 
ganization will allow “performance of neces- 
sary services at greater savings.” He says 
this action is “demanded by the importance 
and magnitude” of FSA functions, 

In theory, decisions on Cabinet posts are 
based only on facts, not personalities. But 
the replacement of Mr. Ewing by Mrs. Hobby 
is bound to make Congress look on this pro- 
posal more favorably than in previous years. 


Slum Rehabilitation Through the Balti- 


more Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a speech on the subject of Slum Re- 
habilitation Through the Baltimore 
Plan—A Challenge to Business Inter- 
ests, delivered on January 16, 1953, by 
Mr. Guy T. O. Hollyday, of Baltimore, 
Md., before the second annual Washing- 
ton conference, young men’s activities 
committee, Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SLUM REHABILITATION THROUGH THE BALTI- 
MORE PLAN—A CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 
INTERESTS 


Recently businessmen have come to real- 
ize the disastrous effect of the spread of 
blight. In Baltimore they have begun to 
take an interest in the Baltimore plan. What 
is this plan? Let me give you one definition, 
It is the application of law enforcement to 
a given area in the city to bring it up to the 
required minimum housing standards backed 
by a demand of the citizens to have every 
city department function in blighted areas 
just as they now function in the better 
residential sections. 

In 1945 a group of city officials got together 
and asked themselves the question, “What 
would happen if all law-enforcement agen- 
cies of the city were put to work in one 
block?” That was done, and after a year and 
a half of grudging compliance, there were 
some remarkable accomplishments. In this 
block every outside toilet, every board fence 
was removed. Inside toilets were installed 
in each structure and running water was 
provided for each dwelling unit. In place of 
the filth and dirt in the center of the block, 
there was a playground made possible by ab- 
sentee owners giving a 25-year lease on the 
backyards. 

In 1946 a housing law enforcement com- 
mittee was established in city government, 
and coordinated law enforcement began on 
a block-by-block basis. One of the most im- 
portant events was the establishment of the 
housing court, where all housing violations 
were heard so that the gyp operator couldn't 
go from one magistrate to another until the 
health department said, “Oh, what’s the 
use? Let’s forget about it.” The judge of 
the housing court didn’t forget about it—he 
made a national reputation in law enforce- 
ment. The police commissioner appointed 
20 policemen as roving sanitarians. Next 
there was formed a citizens advisory counsel, 
headed by a prominent mortgage banker, and 
the housing division was elevated from an 
insignificant place in the health department 
to the position of housing bureau. By this 
time, 100 blocks had been raised to the mini- 
mum standard, and rehabilitation had been 
achieved. More important, however, was the 
change in the attitude and hopes and spirit 
of the people living in these areas. This was 
shown by the way they painted their houses, 
built furniture, put in window boxes, and 
constructed gardens, and finally many of 
them purchased the houses in which they 
lived. 

It was also shown in the attitude toward 
the policemen. In place of being the fellow 
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they might toss a can at, he became the 
friend who had helped to make their home 
a better place in which to live. The school 
children in one of the areas, when they 
learned a sanitary policeman was about to 
retire, gave him a birthday party. That's 
a very different story from what it used 
to be in that area, 
THE PILOT PROGRAM 

Probably the biggest step forward was 
taken in March of 1950, when a letter was 
addressed to the mayor proposing the launch- 
ing of a pilot program. The importance of 
this step, that is, the application of the 
Baltimore plan, not just to a block, but to 
a whole neighborhood, is such a vital one 
that I would like to quote part of the letter 
written by the advisory council to the mayor 
requesting authority to proceed with a pilot 
Program. 

The efforts which comprise the Baltimore 
plan have, until now, been based largely 
on law enforcement and have been directed 
primarily to improving the physical condi- 
tion of slum dwellings. But it is not only 
board fences, outside hoppers, physical decay, 
and rats which make an area a slum. It is 
also the spirit and attitude of the people who 
live and own property there. It is only 
on a neighborhood basis that such facilities 
as education and recreation can be effec- 
tively put to work. Your advisory council 
recommends, therefore, that a pilot program 
be conducted to determine the potential 
available to the city under a program which 
would bring to bear on an entire neighbor- 
hood the full combination of forces available 
in the city—law enforcement, education, 
recreation, social work—with the fullest pos- 
sible participation by the people in the 
neighborhood and by interested religious 
and civic groups throughout the community, 
Only upon completion of such a program 
will it be possible to define and appraise 
the Baltimore-plan program, its operations, 
and establish its proper place in a master 
plan for attacking Baltimore slums.” 


THE COMMUNITY AT WORK 


Well, we went to work—and what hap- 
pened? 

In the area selected, there are 27 blocks 
with approximately 1,000 dwelling units. 
That was 2 years ago, and now practically 
all of the 10,000 violations found have been 
abated, There are three schools in this area, 
and nearly all of the classes in each of the 
schools participated in the program. I saw 
one interpretative dance skit put on by 
youngsters in costumes which they made 
themselves showing how the scrubbing brush 
followed by the painter and the carpenter 
can work a modern miracle. There was a 
musical accompaniment supplied by the 
children, and the late Dubose Heyward might 
well have found there some talent for Porgy 
and Bess. 

A demonstration of the community awak- 
ening is illustrated by this incident. When 
a saloon was about to be opened in the area 
there was sufficient community interest to 
have those people get together, employ a law- 
yer, and force the withholding of the license. 
This is a definite demonstration of coopera- 
tion and community spirit in a slum area. 

THE FIGHT BLIGHT FUND, INC. 

Shortly after thə pilot program got under 
way it became apparent there was need for 
an organization to finance those low-income 
people who were unable to pay for required 
improvements to their properties. The ad- 
visory council appealed to businessmen to 
see what they could do about it. As a result, 
the Fight Blight Fund, Inc. a nonprofit cor- 
poration, was established. The purpose of 


2On February 22, 1953, the Fight Blight 
Fund, Inc., was awarded the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal by Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Valley Forge, Pa. 
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this organization is to furnish advice, guid- 
ance, and funds, if necessary, to owners who 
are unable to meet the requirements for 
financing through the normal channels, so 
that such persons might not lose their homes 
by assuming more financial obligations than 
they can meet, 

This organization undertook to raise a sub- 
stantial sum of money; it was reasonably suc- 
cessful in this attempt, and it employed a 
very capable attorney. The job of advising 
people living in the slums what to do about 
financing was a fairly new one, at least to 
our group, but we had remarkable success. 
Let me give you a report after 6 months’ 
operation of this fund. 

“The fund had a total of 30 cases referred 
to it, and was able during the period to assist 
in closing 15. The improvements to the prop- 
erties involved amounted to $6,912, of which 
the fund loaned less than $1,000. The bal- 
ance was financed by outside sources through 
diligent work on the part of the fund's at- 
torney and cooperation on the part of the 
local lending institutions.” 

To quote from the attorney: 

“It was most gratifying, and to some of us 
a complete revelation that the people we have 
counseled have a very real interest in helping 
themselves if they can obtain fair, honest, 
and impartial help and reasonable explana- 
tions of what they are required to do.” 

Here is a sample of one of the cases 
financed by this fund: 

“A couple began purchasing their home in 
1949. Today, a balance of $300 is still due. 
The family’s income is $75 a month. Previ- 
ous estimates for the required work were 
$850 and $1,525, but with our help, new esti- 
mates have been secured which will meet 
legal requirements. The work can now be 
done for $492. The mortgagee has agreed to 
increase his mortgage by $100 and the bal- 
ance is being advanced by the Fight Blight 
Fund, Inc., secured by a second mortgage.” 

This is certainly an excelent example of 
what businessmen can do. 


THE MOVIE AND THE BOOK 


Let me give you two other examples of 
participation by businessmen. When the 
pilot program was well under way, it was 
suggested that we get in touch with Mr. 
Scott Fletcher who was then head of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Films, Inc.,—which 
we did. Mr. Fletcher visited the area and was 
so impressed with what was going on that 
he agreed to recommend to the University of 
Chicago that $15,000 be advanced, pro- 
vided local businessmen would put up an 
additional $15,000 to make a moving pic- 
ture of the operation of the plan. This was 
done. The film can be purchased at nom- 
inal cost from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill., and you can have 
the use of it for your community. We are in- 
debted to the Baltimore mortgage bankers— 
50 percent of whom contributed, and to the 
Home Builders Association of Baltimore who 
gave strong financial support. The movie, 
incidentally, is an excelent presentation of 
good racial relations. 

Shortly after the movie was determined 
upon, a communication was sent to the Ford 
Foundation asking if it wouldn’t be possible 
to obtain a grant to have a book written 
about the Baltimore plan. I am happy to 
report that $10,000 was forthcoming, and 
the book is now being prepared, and after not 
too many months, it should be available for 
Teal assistance to all communities that are 
interested in the elimination of their 
blighted areas. 


COMMENT ON THE PLAN BY A SLUM LANDLORD 


You may be interested in the effect of the 
Baltimore plan on one landlord, who wrote 
on January 14, 1953, as follows: 

“I own and manage approximately 700 
properties in Baltimore City, of which 85 per- 
cent are properties occupied by the middle 
or lower salaried people. Many of the prop- 
erties are in blighted areas. I permitted 


these properties to become in bad condition 
purely through oversight—not realizing the 
damage it was causing me. When the Bal- 
timore plan came into effect, I was required 
to eliminate rat infestation by cementing 
the cellars, cementing the yards for a 10- 
foot depth from the house, remove board 
fences, replace old iron sinks with decent 
enamel ones. At first, I thought this was 
hurting my pocketbook and was a little re- 
sentful. I soon saw my error and realized 
that I was materially benefited, as I found 
by rehabilitating the properties, I was creat- 
ing better landlord-tenant relationship. I 
found my tenants were fixing their yards 
with gardens. During the winter, bursted 
pipes were at a minimum because I installed 
central heating plants, eliminating oil stoves 
which were great fire hazards. My fire 
claims have dropped 75 percent. When I in- 
vest money in rehabilitation I make claims to 
the Housing Expediter, who, in every instance 
has granted increases in rents. I find this 
has been prolonging the life of the properties, 
and in the case of sales, has created a better 
market and better prices. I find the repairs 
are deductible on income tax, and, therefore, 
it is costing me little to improve my capital 
investments, and thereby get better returns 
on investments. Also, this has brought 
about a great change of attitude on the part 
of the tenants in taking greater pride in 
their homes and they have been helping to 
keep them in good condition.” 

That’s it exactly. It’s the change in the 
mental attitude of the people who dwell in 
these areas. They begin to take pride in 
their homes. Many children for the first 
time in their lives see their parents living 
as citizens in a democracy should live. This 
example, plus guidance from their school- 
teachers, win their cooperation. Net re- 
sult—more sunlight physically and what's 
more important, mentally. 

After the application of the plan to a 
specific neighborhood for a reasonable period 
of time, the inhabitants of that neighbor- 
hood cease to regard themselves as slum 
dwellers. The city will do well to take ad- 
vantage of this new attitude and continue to 
render the services to which the neighbor- 
hood is entitled and which prior to the ap- 
plication of the plan it had not received. 
New laws must be passed to rid the areas of 
such nonconforming uses as warehouses, 
saloons, stables, etc. Businessmen must 
study the causes of slums and set up the 
necessary machinery to prevent their occur- 
rence. 

Will it pay? You know the answer. Take 
just two examples. First, a case of tubercu- 
Iosis in the slums now costs the city $5,000 
per year. Second, Baltimore spends $25 mil- 
lion a year in the blighted areas and receives 
approximately $11 million. 


COST OF THE PLAN 


What is the cost of the program we have 
evolved? It has been estimated that with 
the same amount of money that Baltimore 
is now spending on venereal diseases, or half 
the money that is now being spent in the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis, every 
one of the 2,000 blocks in the blighted areas 
could be subjected to the Baltimore plan 
within 10 years. I wonder if you realize the 
significance of this estimate? The signifi- 
cance is this—that for the first time in his- 
tory we have a practical plan for the elimi- 
nation of slums in metropolitan commu- 
nities, 

The Baltimore plan has been tremendously 
overrated by people who have made a super- 
ficial inspection of what is happening. The 
concern of these people is not in what could 
be done about slums, but the defeat of pub- 
lic housing. They have hampered the use- 
fulness of the program. Likewise, there has 
been a great deal of underrating of what is 
being done by people who are afraid that the 
plan will hamper the expansion of public 
housing. Out of these two opposing camps 
has come confusion, strong feeling, and dis- 
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trust. Neither of these points of view is 
proper. Bear in mind that the plan is still 
in a formative stage. Its potential is great 
if those who sincerely desire to get rid of 
slums will work together. 

I should like to suggest that you do not 
underestimate the size of the job. The 
mere passage of an ordinance will accom- 
plish little. In fact, it may do harm unless 
the citizens really work, because the passage 
of the resolution without any results will 
make people say, “We tried the Baltimore 
plan, and it didn’t work.” Let the plan 
alone unless you are willing to undertake a 
real job of educating the public. This is a 
blood, sweat, and tears project. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I earnestly request your se- 
rious consideration of the following state- 
ment from the chairman of the Advisory 
Council of the Housing Bureau of Baltimore: 

“The attitude that I would commend to 
you as the most important of all is that this 
job be done, slums need not exist in any 
American city; they are the product of citi- 
zen indifference and administrative inertia. 
People do not make slums; cities make them, 
and cities can be just as effective in pre- 
venting them as they have been in manu- 
facturing them. It is a matter of how we, 
as citizens, in our cities demand that our 
cities be run.” 


Declaration of Position as a Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following considered and thought- 
ful views of a prominent and active 
farmer in my district. I am sure that 
what he has to say about the problems 
pone farmers will be of general inter- 
est: 


DECLARATION OF POSITION AS A FARMER 


I am concerned about the agricultural eco- 
nomic situation and its effect on the rest of 
the economy. Here’s why: 

The farm net income has been falling 
since 1948. It is reported that in 1952 the 
farm prices dropped 12 percent and costs 
went up 8 percent. Prices are 18 percent 
below 1951 high. The squeeze is on. For- 
eign demand for agricultural products is 
falling. The Kiplinger Agricultural Letter, 
Wayne Darrow’s Washington Farm Letter, 
and the U. S. News & World Report all state 
the case. The bankers in convention in 
Chicago express concern over the situation, 
I recently heard of a dealer in farm supplies 
with half a million dollars of unpaid farmers’ 
bills. There are other dealers who will sell 
only for cash. One bank has half a million 
dollars of farmers’ notes. I have just re- 
turned from my own bank where I observed 
the appalling losses incurred in the thirties 
and I know what happened to a lot of good 
people during that period which was largely 
caused by the farm surpluses, which ruined 
farm prices, income, and purchasing 
power. 

It seems those least concerned are the 
farmers themselves, farm organizations and 
farm leaders. At a recent price-support dis- 
cussion a farm leader spoke to us and ended 
by saying farmers did not have too much to 
worry about; Secretary Benson would be 
controlled in his actions by what Congress 
did. His statement had the effect of putting 
us off guard I am afraid. We cannot go to 
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sleep over the situation or we may have a 
rude awakening some of these days when it 
may be too late. 

Surpluses cause the trouble as they do in 
any industry. Then let's do something 
about surpluses. What does industry -do 
when it gets in that situation It slows 
down or closes up until demand catches up 
with supplies. 

There are those who want 60 percent of 
parity support without controls over pro- 
duction. People who make the things that 
I buy are not going to sell them at 60 per- 
cent of parity and keep on making them. 
Organized labor is not going to work at 60 
percent of their parity either. 

Since surpluses cause the trouble farmers 
should not expect to get continued support 
at any level without an honest effort to get 
supply in reasonable relation with demand, 
and I am not advocating a scarcity program 
either. Therefore, I believe in high supports 
and production controls. 

I want something real done about non- 
basics which are responsible for nearly 75 
percent of farm income. Nonbasics include 
everything except the six so-called basic com- 
modities. I want Federal legislation per- 
mitting the development of quota programs 
for commodities which lend themselves to 
that approach, if and when farmers want 
them and vote them in, The same goes for 
marketing agreements for commodities 
which lend themselves to that approach. 
Further, I want Secretary Benson to call in 
some interested producers—and I mean 
prodacers—to discuss the whole nonbasic 
situation. 

I believe in an appropriation for ACP of 
not less than the current program with ade- 
quate administrative funds to maintain the 
efficient, democratically elected farmer com- 
mittee system to administer it and the price 
support programs. If future generations of 
our increased population are to be well fed 
we must do a good job of conserving our soil. 
There is very little more land so we must 
supply the increased need from the land we 
are already cultivating. 

I am concerned because I think the kind 
of country we have and perhaps, even, the 
kind of world we have 10 years from today 
will depend largely on the kind of agricul- 
ture we have in this country in the mean- 
time. 

Feeling as I do and having seen what I 
have, I could not live with myself unless I 
express this concern, With the debt burden 
and the tax load we have we cannot pass 
over it lightly. Stalin would like it. I 
wouldn't. 

In a democracy it is the privilege and the 
responsibility of the individual to obtain all 
the facts possible, think them over, come to 
his own conclusion and then let leadership 
know what he thinks. 

This is my position on the farm situation 
and farm supports and ACP. This is what 
I want our farm organizations and our farm 
leaders to work for. I believe it is the re- 
sponsibility of leadership to watch trends, 
to anticipate difficulties and to be prepared. 

What do- you think? 

CHARLES A. COLLINS. 


The Church in the Wilderness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 
Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of jet planes and 
talk of interplanetary travel, we some- 
times forget that in this great country 


of ours there are still vast reaches of 
wilderness and people who have the fire 
and fervor of the pioneers burning in 
their breasts. 

This fact was brought to me in dra- 
matic fashion a few weeks ago when I 
read a short article in the Region, of 
Baudette, Minn., and the Pioneer, of 
Warroad, Minn., weekly newspapers in 
my congressional district. 

The news items told of the attempts 
to raise funds to build a church at Angle 


Inlet, far up on the shores of Lake of 


the Woods in the northernmost part of 
the continental United States. I felt it 
a great honor to be allowed to contrib- 
ute, in a small way, toward the building 
of the church at Angle Inlet, so I sent 
in a contribution to build a new little 
church to Mrs. Edison Risser, Angle In- 
let, Minn. 

The article which first attracted my 
attention to the building of the church in 
the wilderness, follows: 


[From the Baudette (Minn.) Region of 
January 28, 1953] 


A CHURCH FoR ANGLE INLET 


The new church mentioned in the follow- 
ing article by Mrs. Edison Risser, the Region’s 
Angle Inlet correspondent, will be the far- 
thest north church in continental United 
States: 

“The fund for our church, which we plan 
on building in the spring, is gradually grow- 
ing. The cash donations so far are as fol- 
lows: Jake Colson, Walter Nelson, Art Eng- 
dahl of Angle Inlet, Chester Berg, Bemidji, 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. Fikkan, Roseau—$25; 
Raymond Odegard, Gonvick, and Eli Olson, 
Angle Inlet, each $5. A Sunday school dona- 
tion of $15 was sent by Mrs. Pearson from 
Madison, Wis., $10 was sent in anonymous, 
Dan Carver has pledged $300 and Irvin Gun- 
ter of MacIntosh, $300. Nearly everyone out 
here has pledged some amount so unpaid 
pledges amount to $825 and paid to $204.69. 
The men out here plan on getting the logs 
out for lumber before spring.” 

Mrs. EDISON RISSER. 

ANGLE INLET. 


Life Is Good to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
these trying times it is often too easy 
to complain and to find fault. It some- 
times seems we are too busy to stop and 
take cognizance of just how fortunate 
we are. 

For that reason, it is always refreshing 
to me to know that there are those peo- 
ple who have found the true meaning 
in life which, as we all know, can only 
come with peace of mind and the proper 
appreciation for the good things of life 
with which our Heavenly Father has so 
bountifully supplied us. 

My friend, Mr. Gus B. Michel, a noted 
Texas columnist, has brought these 
thoughts more clearly to my mind by the 
sincere humility which he expresses in 
his article, Life Is Good to Me. I feel 
in these times my fellow colleagues 
would be interested in knowing that 
there are people who have found con- 
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tentment in the deep humility which is 
to be found by all of us if we would only 
take time to reflect on the abundance of 
the Father’s gifts to His children, and, 
under unanimous consent heretofore, 
granted, I respectfully insert this prosaic 
article by Mr. Michel into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Lire Is Goop To ME 


Life has not given me the wealth I once 
wanted; instead it has given me to know 
that I would not have used wealth wisely. 

Life has not given me the fame I once 
wanted; instead it has given me to know that 
fame would have turned my head and left 
me standing, cold and lifeless, as a statue 
on a wintry day. 

Life is not only good to me because of the 
personal desires it has not fulfilled, it is 
good to me because of the lovely things it 
has given me that I didn't know I wanted: 

The things that I couldn't appreciate un- 
til the glow of time had slowly burned am- 
bition’s wick and left me aged and mellow; 
with twinkling eyes that turned the faded 
pages o'er and back; with thoughts that 
close my memories with a snap and say, 
“at last your reason has returned.” 

Life has been far better to me than I could 
have made it be, had I the choice. 

I was placed here on earth thinking it 
was my very own; that I would command, 

And, I was left on earth long enough to 
see how insignificant I have been—long 
enough to appreciate the many things placed 
here on earth by the one Great Planner of 
destiny—the ocean; insects, the hills; birds, 
the forests; bees, and average men. 

Yes; I have been insignificant as any of 
thesé. 

It is only now I know—"Life has been good 
to me.” 

Gus B, MICHEL. 


Time for a Stand by Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Tren- 
ton Times of March 17, 1953, has com- 
mented editorially on the opposition of 
members of his own party to certain ob- 
jectives of President Eisenhower. Such 
issues as the Eisenhower-Dulles resolu- 
tion condemning Soviet enslavement of 
free peoples, the Bohlen nomination, and 
the issue of tax reductions have found 
certain Republicans in key congressional 
positions taking a stand at variance with 
the President. I think this is an inter- 
esting development, and I want to draw 
the Trenton Times editorial to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives. 
It truly seems to be the time for a stand: 

TIME FOR A STAND 

A disappointing phase of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration during its first 
months is to be found in the freedom and the 
frequency with which leaders of his party 
in Congress run cOunter to his wishes. 

It is not alone Senator „ with his 
consuming passion for self-exploitation, who 
displays a light regard for the President's 
leadership and for his objectives. The 
tendency of Republican members in key po- 
sitions to go their own ways, regardless of 
the White House, is becoming increasingly 
manifest. 
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Failure of the Eisenhower-Dulles resolu- 
tion condemning Soviet enslavement of free 
peoples to receive affirmative action must be 
recognized as an administration reversal. 
This is true also of the administration’s ef- 
fort to stop tax reductions until the na- 
tional budget has been brought into balance. 
Representative Reep of New York is deter- 
mined that taxes shall be slashed and ap- 
pears to have enlisted all of the support 
necessary for passage of his bills. 

The most recent instance of congressional 
obstruction of an administration purpose is 
the mounting opposition to confirmation of 
the nomination of Charles E. Bohlen as 
Ambassador to Russia. Mr. Bohlen, it seems, 
served as an interpreter at Yalta. Further- 
more, he has committed the capital sin of 
having the courage to say that the agree- 
ments reached were fair and sound. 

There are reports that President Eisen- 
however may yield to the critics of Mr. Boh- 
len and withdraw his name. Instead, he 
should make a stand and, win or lose, fight 
the issue to the end. Unless he does so, 
there will be no limit to the freedom with 
which he is pushed around by Congress 
throughout his term in office, 


Leading Newspapers Advocate Reduction 
of Taxes Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, people 
all over the country are very much in- 
terested in Congressman REEpD’s bill to 
reduce taxes now. The Korean situation, 
and the Russian situation, beyond ques- 
tion, are the most important problems 
before the country today. I think that 
third in importance would be a reduc- 


tion in taxes, as set forth in the Reed bill. , 


The Ways and Means Committee, the 
tax committee, recommended passage of 
the Reed bill by a vote of 21 to 4. This 
means that a large majority of Republi- 
cans and Democrats on that important 
committee, after studying the Reed bill 
thoroughly, voted their convictions. 
The Times-Herald, Washington’s lead- 
ing newspaper, has, on several occasions, 
written very favorably of the Reed bill. 
In the editorial column of Sunday, 
March 22, this great paper carried a very 
illuminating editorial in reference to the 
Reed bill. This editorial is as follows: 


WHATEVER BECAME OF THE REPUBLICANS? 


No truer and more damning judgment 
could have been rendered on the Republican 
betrayal of the hopes of overburdened citi- 
zens for tax relief than was offered by Repre- 
sentative Danie, REED, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, in his 
condemnation of the new administration and 
his craven colleagues in Congress. 

The unchallengeable fact to which Mr. 
Reep directed attention is that there are two 
parties here in Washington and that neither 
of them speaks for the péople or honors the 
people’s wishes. 

“I am opposed to having the people be- 
trayed by individuals or by either of the 
major political parties,” Mr. REED said. Re- 
ferring to the numerous campaign promises 
of Eisenhower and the Republicans to reduce 
Federal spendi. g and cut taxes, the Con- 
gressman asserted, “I feel that the failure to 


bondage of Federal-tax confiscation. 


carry out such a pledge as this when the 
people are so overburdened and crushed with 
taxes is unfair, dishonest, and getting office 
under false pretenses.” 

Amen. So say we all. 

Representative REED has become the moral 
champion of that new generation of for- 
gotten men—the American citizens who ac- 
cept the testimony of political candidates 
and parties at face value and then discover 
that the men they have voted into office to 
translate the public will into tangible ex- 
pression have run out on them. 

Where are Americans to turn? They knew 
that they could expect nothing of the New 
Dealers. They voted in the Republicans 
because they believed that Republicans would 
keep their word. And now the people find 
that, except for Representative REED and a 
few other valiant men who have kept the 
faith, the party to which they gave their 
trust has falsified its pledge and is heedless 
of their interests. 

If this is to be the result of an election 
which was intended to effect a revolution 
in Washington's way of thinking and doing 
things, the American taxpayers cannot long 
delay dealing with the unpleasant fact that 
there is no existing party vehicle through 
which they can achieve their wishes. Those 
wishes should have the force of a command. 
Every Republican who was elected to office 
was under a mandate to clean up the mess 
here in Washington, to get spending under 
control, and to take an unbearable load off 
the taxpayer's back. 

“It is considered a crime for a person to 
buy a vote with money,” said Representative 
Reep, “but what shall we call it if a can- 
didate for office gains office by making prom- 
ises * * * that are not fulfilled? It pre- 
sents a shocking disregard of the will of a 
sovereign people. 

“This is not my personal fight. It is the 
people’s fight—the fight of 50 million people 
sovereign in their own right. How long will 
this Republic function as a truly representa- 
tive Government when and if pledges made 
by candidates for office are not carried out?” 

We think that says it all, and we think 
the people had better start deciding what 
they are going to do about it. 

For whom does Eisenhower speak? Appar- 
ently for Eisenhower. He does not speak for 
the people, who expected him to honor his 
campaign pledge to take them out of the 
Mr. 
Eisenhower seems to have limited his am- 
bition to going down in history as another 
Truman, differing from his predecessor only 
in being personally honest. As far as policy 
is concerned, he is no improvement, for he 
is no different. 

For whom do the Members of Congress 
speak? Only for themselves. They are not 
standing up and fighting for the people, who 
elected them in the distinct understanding 
that they would accomplish what they prom- 
ised to do. 

If there is not a change, and soon, there 
is going to be a people’s party through 
which the people can be sure of expressing 
their will. If the Republican Party is to 
be a gutless eunuch, indistinguishable from 
the New Deal, it has lost its reason for 
existing. 


Marshal Tito in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following timely editorial from the 
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Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
Thursday, March 19, 1953: 


GOING OVERBOARD 


The care that they are taking of Marshal 
Tito’s cherished person in Great Britain is 
just as ludicrous as some of the London 
newspapers have been calling it. It’s all very 
well that they should not want him assas- 
sinated on the premises, because of the con- 
sequences which might flow therefrom, but 
there is such a thing as overdoing a good 
rr and this is a rather sickening example 
of it. 

Tito may find it flattering to be the object 
of such solicitude, and the British Govern- 
ment may be overwhelmed by the honor he 
has conferred upon their country, by choos- 
ing it to visit on his first journey outside his 
Yugoslavia since the rift between him and 
Stalin in 1948. But if bargains are to be 
made looking to the improvement of Anglo- 
Yugoslavian relations, and the furtherance 
of British interests in Tito’s domain, it prob- 
ably would be smarter not to expand Tito’s 
ego beyond its already sufficient proportions. 

Tito is not such a one as would be made 
more pliable by elaborate ceremonial and by 
bowing and scraping. Rather, being a strong 
man, with a well-developed sense of his own 
power and importance, he might even con- 
geal. He might very well interpret all the 
attention he is getting as a sign of the essen- 
tial weakness of the British position in the 
international community. He might as a 
consequence prove somewhat tougher to deal 
with than the British anticipate. 


Speech of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a privilege to place in the REcorp the 
splendid speech you made in Boston last 
Saturday. Your analysis of the back- 
ground of the gigantic problem facing 
the Government and the people of this 
country was most timely. Your refer- 
ence to President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment of his clear and determined inten- 
tion to see that taxes must come down 
and your reference to your own repeated 
pledge to that end will be a source of 
great encouragement to the millions of 
overburdened taxpayers. But your em- 
phasis upon the President's determina- 
tion, working in close cooperation with 
the Congress, to perform the first essen- 
tial in good fiscal practice and balance 
the budget will be equally welcome to all 
who face this problem realistically, - 
Your statement, “Let me say this to you: 
The Eisenhower administration is going 
to cut taxes—but first it is going to get 
America out 2f the red ink,” should be, 
and I hope will be, brought home to every 
citizen of this Nation. 

I am confident that all of your col- 
leagues will read with great interest the 
following paragraph in your speech: 

As Speaker of the House, it is my task to 
see that both halves of the job get done and 
that first things come first. I intend to live 
up to my obligation in every respect. We 
shall have tax reductions and we will do it 
with safety to the country. We ask only a 
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little tolerance as to time and we will do 
the job the people have asked us to do. 


You deserve wholehearted support in 
carrying out successfully the task which 
you outlined. 


ADDRESS BY SPEAKER JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATIONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 
21, 1953 
I am proud to join with you representa- 

tives of the Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 

payers Associations to discuss one of the 
most pressing problems of our time—the 
separation of the citizen from his money. 

It is no small problem that we tackle, and 
your federation and its member associations 
are to be congratulated on the courageous 
efforts, and courageous stands which you 
have taken. 

It is always a pleasure for me to come to 
Boston, and doubly so when it is my privi- 
lege to meet with groups like yours. I like 
to think that you find it pleasant to visit 
Washington. In fact, it is entirely possible 
that you feel like Bob Hope, who once re- 
marked: “I like to go to Washington so I 
can be near my money.” 

But I think we can agree that when our 
taxes reach such a point that they take 31 
percent of all our income, humor comes at 
a high price indeed. But there is some con- 
solation even under those circumstances. 
For example, if I may paraphrase Charles 
F. Kettering, we can thank God we didn't 
get all the Government we paid for in the 
last 20 years. 

I doubt that in the entire history of the 
world there has ever been anything exactly 
like the period from which we are now 
seeking to emerge. It was the era of “tax 
and tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” 

The magic formula worked like a charm 
so long as the “tax and tax” hit only the 
few and the “spend and spend” filled the 
pockets of the many. But when the in- 
evitable day of reckoning came, the Amer- 
ican people woke up to discover that the 
“tax and tax” was hitting the many and 
the “spend and spend” was filling the pock- 
ets of only the few. That was when the pie 
fell out of the sky. 

And may I be pardoned if I say that was 
when the American people decided they 
needed some new faces in Washington—and 
so expressed themselves by electing a Re- 
publican House and a Republican Senate 
and a Republican President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower? 

When we discuss the problem of taxation, 
we must directly relate it to the policies of 
the Government which is doing the taxing. 

The dictum which holds that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy was never 
more pertinent than it has been in recent 

ears. 

7 As we now look back on that fantastic 20- 

year era of tax and tax and spend and spend 

and elect and elect, we can set the policies 
of those in power in their proper perspec- 

tive. We can ask ourselves: Was there a 

deliberate attempt being made to employ 

the power of taxation as a weapon of de- 
struction? 

I think the answer to that question, when 
it is finally written by the historians, will 
be in the affirmative. I think we will find 
that taxation was being used as the chief 
weapon to destroy the American system as 
we know it. ‘ 

To understand what this Nation has un- 
dergone, we must retreat 100 years into the 
pages of history and examine a philosophy of 
government that was set forth by one Karl 
Marx—the father of those twin evils, social- 
ism and communism. 

It was the contention of Marx that capi- 
talism would eventually destroy itself and 
would be supplanted by a form of state own- 
ership of the tools of production. Marx 
argued that the collapse of capitalism would 


occur in a highly industrialized nation, 
where capitalism was in its most advanced 
state. He pictured Germany as the No. 1 
prospect for communism for that reason. 
Russia he scornfully derided as agrarian and 
too backward. Yet we know from history 
how wrong Marx was, because Russia was 
where communism first achieved a victory. 

I recite this because Marx himself evi- 
dently did not have much faith in his theory 
of the self-destruction of capitalism. It is 
noteworthy that in the Communist Mani- 
festo, which Marx and Engels wrote in 1848, 
they proposed the income tax as a means of 
weakening the capitalist structure. In 1887, 
when the Socialists in Great Britain formed 
the Fabian Society, they abandoned Marx's 
theory of the inevitable fall of capitalism and 
deliberately set about to devise schemes that 
would undermine and destroy the capitalist 
system. 

The Fabian Socialists proposed to do the 
job piecemeal, by advocating that the state 
take over the functions of free men and 
free enterprise step by step. 

If a man wanted credit, let him go to the 
government for it. 

If a man wanted medical treatment, let 
him go to a government doctor for it and 
get it free. 

If a man wanted a job, let him go to the 
government for it. 

If a man wanted insurance, let him go to 
the government for it. 

If a man wanted transportation, let the 
government supply it. 

And so on and so on through the List of 
human needs. 

The Fabians, deliberately practicing deceit, 
made little mention of the fact that the peo- 
ple would have to be taxed to pay for the 
things that they ordinarily did for them- 
selves. And when the subject of taxation 
was mentioned, they blandly told the British 
people that the government would soak the 
rich. 

Slowly but surely down through the years 
the Fabian Socialists were able to sell their 
schemes one by one to the British public. 
And, as each scheme went into operation, 
taxes correspondingly went up. y 

As taxes went up, three things happened— 
exactly as the Socialists had planned them: 

1. As the British people paid more and 
more into the Exchequer, they had less and 
less with which to keep themselves free, in- 
dependent, and self-reliant. Thus, as the 
British citizen’s self-reliance diminished, he 
looked more and more to the Government to 
help him solve his other problems—each of 
which had been made more acute because 
he had depended on the government to solve 
his earlier problems. 

2. Just as the citizen paid more taxes to 
finance the Socialist schemes, so did business 
enterprise pay increased taxes for the very 
same reason. And, as Britain’s business 
enterprises found their taxes going up and 
up and their cash reserves going down and 
down, they laid less and less money aside for 
future expansion and development. And 
without expansion and development the 
economy began to stagnate, and the Socialist 
could point a scornful finger and cry: “See, 
we told you capitalism wouldn’t work.” 

3. As the burden of taxation on both the 
individual and on enterprise increased, it 
automatically tended to increase the price of 
both labor and goods in an inflationary man- 
ner, thus enabling the Socialists to advocate 
controls to prevent hardship from being 
worked on the people. And, as control after 
control was introduced, incentive and initi- 
ative—the essential elements of the capital- 
ist system—were proportionately weakened. 
Once more the Fabians could cry, “See, we 
told you capitalism wouldn't work; the cap- 
italists are trying to raise the price of every- 
thing you buy so they can make bigger and 
bigger profits.” 

That is what happened in Britain—and 
Britain finally went all the way Socialist. 
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Need I draw the parallel of events which 
occurred in the last 20 years here in these 
United States? 

Need I tell you that the phrase, “tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect,” was 
merely a cynical summation of a deliberate 
left-wing attempt to impose the same trans- 
formation to socialism here in America that 
occurred in Great Britain? 

Need I remind you that Lord Keynes, the 
patron economist of the Fabians, hopped 
back and forth across the ocean during the 
1930's to be wined and dined at the White 
House; that one Harold Laski, another of the 
top Socialist economists in Britain, was re- 
garded as a supreme prophet in Washington, 
and his disciples filled the various depart- 
ments and agencies of our Government? 

Need I remind you that in the Congress 
law after law was passed inching us slowly 
along to socialism; that thousands of 
other proposals to achieve this objective 
were sidetracked in Congress only because a 
small but determined group in the member- 
ship fought them relentlessly and fearlessly? 

God alone knows where America would be 
today if the fight had not been made. 

Yet, slowly but sureiy, the coterie of left- 
wingers in Washington, aided and abetted by 
the fact that we had to fight the greatest 
war in history, pushed the tax burden upward 
and upward. 

By 1941 Americans were paying 15 percent 
of all they earned to government—Federal, 
State, and local, By 1945 the figure had risen 
to 27 percent. By 1951 it was 29 percent, 
And last year it was 31 percent. 

Is it any wonder that many of us ask: How 
long would it be before the figure became 40 
percent, as it was in Socialist Britain—and 
then 60 percent, as it was in Communist 
Russia? 

Is it any wonder that many people de- 
spaired as they saw the total socialism prac- 
ticed by the Communists imposed on a third 
of the world, while Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand—all members in good standing 
in our English-speaking community—in- 
stalled Socialist governments? 

Then suddenly, 3 years ago, the tide began 
to turn. First New Zealand, then Australia, 
and then Great Britain ousted the Socialists, 

Here in the United States a principle long 
ago laid down by Adam Smith was at work 
in full public view. Two hundred years ago 
Adam Smith said that an injudicious tax be- 
comes the father of crime, and remarked, 
“The law, contrary to all ordinary principles 
of justice, first creates the temptation, and 
then punishes those who yield to it.” 

Thus the American people, revolted by the 
tax scandals which swept our land, staggered 
by the terrific burden of taxes on them and 
appalled at the threat of creeping socialism 
to their freedom, rose in a mighty upheaval 
last November 4 and cried they had had 
enough. 

Yes, we have a new administration in 
Washington, And what a legacy it has in- 
herited. 

The national debt stands at $267 billion, 

Taxes take nearly a third of all income, 
yet the Government operates in the red ink, 

Commitments made as long ago as 5 years 
back total more than $100 billion. . 

Government bureaucracy spreads its ten- 
tacles into every State and major city in the 
country for a total of 2,117 departments, bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and Govern- 
ment-owned corporations, compared to a 
mere 521 20 years ago. 

On the Federal payroll is a huge army of 
Government employees, not a few of whom 
are indoctrinated with the very left-wing 
philosophy which brought us to this brink 
of disaster and who total 2,590,000 in num- 
ber, compared to a mere 550,000 in number 
20 years ago. 

Government procedures are mired down in 
Ted tape, operations are a shambles, and 
morale is at an all-time low. 
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And, finally, there is the tragic codicil to 
this state of affairs we have inherited—the 
war in Korea. 

What a gigantic task President Eisenhower 
faces. What a mess he has inherited. What 
a struggle he faces. 

But we can thank the Almighty Father 
that America was fortunate enough to have 
a man like Ike Eisenhower in our hour of 
need, 

If we are going to face the truth, we must 
admit that this is a task for every one of 
us. No one man, no small group of men, 
is going to solve the gigantic problem which 
faces us. The job is not going to be done 
overnight. There is no magic wand we can 
wave. There are no quick laws that we can 


ass. 

2 Just let me illustrate how deep-seated and 
deep-rooted our problem is, how far it has 
penetrated into the lifestream of our 
economy. 

I think we can all agree that America has 
won two tremendous world wars—not only 
because its sons could out-fight those of its 
enemies, but also because the American peo- 
ple could out-produce any other peoples in 
the world. 

And I think we can further agree that with 
the war in Korea and the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression everywhere, there was never 
a more dire need to keep our productive ca- 
pacity dynamic and capable of expansion. 

Have we done this. The answer is “No.” 

Why? Because for 20 years the official 
policy in Washington has been to weaken 
capitalism, not strengthen it; to discourage 
enterprise, not to encourage it, And taxa- 
tion has been the chief weapon employed by 
these advocates of alien philosophies, 

A few weeks ago, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce released a survey 
disclosing exactly what high taxes have done 
to the productive plant of our Nation. The 
survey was made in eight States: Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Virginia, and Wisconsin. These States 
combined contain about 27 percent of Amer- 
ica’s manufacturing capacity. 

Let’s see what they found in Indiana, for 
example: 

A total of 180 business firms replied to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. Of these, 132 re- 
ported that Federal tax increases had de- 
terred them from carrying out expansion 
programs which they had planned. 

Of these 132 companies, 107 gave detailed 
reports stating the dollar value of their pro- 
grams and the eventual curtailment of them. 

These 107 companies had adopted plans 
calling for total expansion programs totaling 
$96 million. But due to oppressive Federal 
taxes these companies curtailed their pro- 
grams by a total of $32 million—a reduction 
of approximately one-third. 

And I might add the survey showed that 
nearly all of these companies were small- or 
medium-sized. 

The council developed some very pertinent 
conclusions. I quote: 

“When progressive tax rates take up to 91 
percent of personal incomes and as much 
as 82 percent of the top dollars earned by 
many companies, they become an enemy of 
incentive since they actually decrease earn- 
ing power and opportunity for every- 
one. 

“Billions of dollars worth of plant-expan- 
sion plans have been canceled by manufac- 
turing companies in the United States with- 
in the past 12 to 18 months because of high 
Federal taxes. 

“This huge cutback in expansion plans 
means that several hundred thousand fewer 
new jobs will be created in industry.” 

Appalling? Of course it is. 

But I would remind you that it is pre- 
cisely what the leftwingers in America want. 
They are determined to destroy our free- 
enterprise system, and they will stop at 
nothing—even if it costs us the war in Ko- 


rea; yes, even if it costs us a victory should 
world war III come. 

I do not have to tell you that this problem 
of taxation far exceeds the individual hard- 
ships of any one of us. Our entire society, 
our American way of life, depend upon a 
solution favorable to freedom and free 
enterprise. 

For years I have traveled the length and 
breadth of this country, preaching that high 
taxes would eventually destroy America. I 
did not originate the idea; there were thou- 
sands, yes, millions of us, preaching the same 
thing. I repeatedly pledged every effort at 
my command to see that taxes were reduced 
should the political party to which I belong 
return to power. 

I am proud to say that in the 1952 cam- 
paign, President Eisenhower repeatedly 
stated his position so clearly that no one 
could misunderstand him. He said that 
taxes must come down—and he meant it. 

In Washington, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
already taken the first step toward lowering 
taxes. A bill has been reported, and while 
the authors of it do not claim that it meets 
all their objectives, it will at least get the 
ball rolling. 

At first glance, it would appear to be a 
simple thing to pass this bill. You would 
want me to vote for it and I would want to 
vote for it. 

But I think you would want me not to 
vote for it until the administration and the 
Congress, working in close cooperation, had 
performed the first essential in good fiscal 
practice and balanced the budget. 

Let me say this to you: The Eisenhower 
administration is going to cut taxes—but 
first it is going to get America out of the 
red ink. 

I don’t believe in trying to walk through a 
door until I open it. 

And so long as I am Speaker of the House, 
I shall never encourage the passage of a tax- 
reduction bill until we have opened the 
door to a balanced budget, 

It so happens that 6 years ago I was 
Speaker of the House in the 80th Congress. 
As a party we were pledged to tax reduction, 
and we oarried out that pledge—just as we 
will carry out the pledge we made in 1952. 

Three times we passed tax-reduction bills 
in 1947 and 1948 and sent them to the White 
House, only to have them vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. As you recall, the third time 
we passed the bill over President Truman’s 
veto to give the American people their first 
tax reduction in a generation. That is a 
record of performance, and it is your guar- 
anty that we will perform again. 

But while we are examining the record, let 
me point out to you that we did not pass the 
first of those three tax-reduction bills until 
we had opened the door to a balanced budget. 
And I am proud to add that it was under the 
Republican 80th Congress in 1947 that Amer- 
ica had its first balanced budget in a gen- 
eration. 

Yes, the job we promised the people will 
be done. But it will not be half done—it will 
be done with the full realization that na- 
tional security and national prosperity must 
not be imperiled. 

My colleague and my good friend, Dan 
REED of New York, is in charge of doing half 
the job as chairman of the great Ways and 
Means Committee. I respect his integrity 
and his unquestioned zeal and courage. He 
is determined to get his part of the job done 
and I say “God bless him.” He has done his 
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But the first half of the job is getting the 
budget balanced—and, unfortunately, that 
task is not as simple as the preparation of a 
tax-reduction bill. 

As Speaker of the House, it is my task to 
see that both halves of the job get done and 
that first things come first. I intend to live 
up to my obligation in every respect. We 
shall have tax reductions and we will do it 
with safety to the country. We ask only a 
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little tolerance as to time and we will do the 
job the people have asked us to do. 

I have unlimited faith in the American 
people—their wisdom, their basic integrity, 
and their love of freedom. It was no whim 
that motivated them when they went to the 
polls last November 4. They wanted the mess 
in Washington cleaned up from top to bot- 
tom. 

The leftwing has been found out. The 
American people know that something is 
fundamentally wrong with their Government 
and the policies that it has pursued in re- 
cent years. They voted for more than a 
change of faces—they voted for a change in 
policies. 

The overwhelming majority of the laws on 
our statute books are sound and workable. 
But they have been the subject of adminis- 
trative distortion and abuse. Enemies of 
these statutes, not friends of them, have 
been their custodians in recent years. We 
intend to see that men sympathetic to basic 
American conceptions administer these laws 
henceforth, s 

America is in a period of readjustment; not 
revolution. We are not seeking change for 
the sake of change, but for the betterment 
of everyone. 

Thirty-three million people demanded a 
change last November, and we are going to 
give it to them. 

The greatest contribution we can make to 
world security is to make America secure, 
The greatest contribution we can make to 
freedom for all the peoples on the earth is 
to keep America free. 

You, within the range of my voice, have an 
important role in the task ahead of us: You 
must help inform your fellow Americans of 
the great magnitude and the deep signifi- 
cance of the problems with which we 
struggle. 

In many ways this is a gigantic program of 
reeducation in American principles that we 
undertake. The left wing has been repelled 
but not defeated. We must make their de- 
feat inevitable; we must make the rejection 
of their philosophy complete and final. 

We can do this by testing every public prop- 
osition to determine whether it lessens or 
strengthens our fundamental concepts of lib- 
erty. Let this be our measuring rod, and let 
us have the courage to use it. If we do so, 
we can all know a greater, a more peaceful 
and a prosperous America, 


Legal But Harmful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 


5 (Mass.) Item of March 19, 


LEGAL Bur HARMFUL 


Educators who stand on constitutional 
privilege in refusing to state whether they 
are or have been Communists have every 
legal right to their stand. The question of 
the damage they do is not one of legality, 

Teachers, like others who are in important 
influential positions, have a debt to society 
far more than is prescribed in any law. Part 
of being a good teacher is being a good citi- 
zen. Little good is done by letting doubt 
exist as to whether one who is forming young 
minds has Red tendencies or sympathies. 

Exasperation at the tactics of investigators 
is understandable, but it gives no real jus- 
tification for the actions of some college 
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teachers who have failed, in their adherence 
to their unquestioned rights, to live up to the 
high calling of their professions. Little of 
late has given the teaching profession such 
a black eye as the witnesses in court and be- 
fore investigating committees who have re- 
fused to testify. 

A better example, far, has been given to 
their young pupils as well as to the public in 
general, by those professors who loudly and 
firmly denied ever having been ensnared by 
the poisoned doctrine of communism and 
who asserted in unmistakable terms their 
solid patriotism. This can be done, and has 
been done, with no sacrifice of rights, no en- 
croachment on civil liberties. 

Teachers who will not give strong disavowal 
of any affiliation, past or present, with a 
force which poses the greatest threat of the 
century to their country are completely with- 
in their legal rights. The harm they do to 
themselves, their associates, and their pupils 
is, however, immeasurable. 


Federal Gasoline Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
to include legislative resolution 17 
passed by the Legislature of Nebraska. 
It is as follows: 

“Legislativé Resolution 17 


“Resolution re withdrawal of Federal Gov- 
ernment from the field of gasoline taxa- 
tion 
“Whereas the Federal Government now 

levies an excise tax of 2 cents per gallon 

on gasoline in addition to other automotive 
excise taxes, and all revenue from these 
taxes is credited to the general fund of the 

Federal Government and none of such taxes 

are applied directly to the highway pro- 

grams; and 

“Whereas every State in this Nation must 
rely on the gasoline tax as a principal source 
of highway revenue, in order to finance an 
adequate, modern highway system so essen- 
tial to the defense and welfare of this Na- 
tion: and 

“Whereas the several States find them- 
selves with highway systems in critical con- 
dition which cannot be rebuilt because the 
cost of rebuilding is in excess of the antici- 
pated income from highway-user taxes 
available to the States; and 

“Whereas the increase of highway-user 
taxes is, of necessity, limited because of the 
burden of the Federal tax on the motor- 
vehicle owner on the fuel he uses on the 
highway; and 

“Whereas the withdrawal of the Federal 

Government from the field of gasoline taxa- 

tion would enable the States to increase 

their highway revenue without placing an 
additional burden on the motor vehicle 
owner, and such withdrawal would still per- 
mit the Federal Government to have suf- 
cient revenue from automotive taxes to more 
than permit the continuation of Federal 
highway aid: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 

Legislature in 65th session assembled 
“1. That the Congress of the United States 

be memorialized to enact legislation provid- 

ing for the withdrawal of the Federal Gov- 

ernment from the field of an excise tax on 
line. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 

engrossed, be transmitted by the Clerk of 


the Legislature to the Vice President of the 
United States as presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each member from Nebraska 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“3. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted to the Clerk of 
each State Legislature asking for their sup- 
port and the adoption of similar resolutions. 

“CHARLES J. WARNER, 
“President of the Legislature.” 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 17, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 65th regular ses- 
sion on the 17th day of March 1953. 

Huco F. SRB, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Leťs Wait and See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Post of March 23, 1953: 

Ler’s WAIT AND SEE 


When a bellicose neighbor suddenly stops 
brandishing fists and hollering threats across 
the fence it’s a safe assumption that two 
things have happened. The folks at home 
are tuggine at his coattails and he wants 
something irom his neighbor that he can’t 
get by acting belligerent. 

When the Soviet Union suddenly stops 
rampaging around and makes placating 
sounds the same safe assumption may be 
made. All we have to find out now is what 
our bellicose neighbor wants from us. 

It could be many things. It could be time 
for the new boss to eliminate the opposition 
and consolidate a hold over the Russian peo- 
ple. It could be that Red China’s Com- 
munist boss has grown too big for his 
britches. It could be that the Red army 
chieftains aren’t falling into line to back 
up Malenkoy. It could be a phony calm 
before the storm. 

Whatever it is that the Soviet Union wants 
at this moment and whatever the motive, 
it is no time for throwing our hats in the 
air and displaying a starry-eyed eagerness 
to come to a peaceful settlement the day 
after tomorrow. Only one thing is certain 
about the Soviet leaders. They are just as 
determined as they ever were to bring 
about Soviet world domination. 

If the Soviet leaders want peace they can 
come right out and say so in so many words. 
At the same time, they can back their words 
up with action. United States fell into one 
of those peace traps when the Korean truce 
talks were proposed by Jacob Malik. 

As for the Moscow radio commentator's 
new line about the common victory won in 
World War II by United States, Britain and 
the Soviet Union, the only useful purpose 
it can serve is to inform a badly duped Rus- 
sian people. 

Any display of overeagerness to reach a 
peaceful accord with the Soviets must con- 
vey to them the impression that America 
is really fearful of the bully. The past record 
of the Soviet leaders is bad. They have been 
faithless, deceitful, callous and wheedling by 
turns as it suited their purpose. 

Theodore Roosevelt's advice to his country 
to speak softy while carrying a “big stick” 
sums up what the present American atti- 
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tude should be. If there is any real dis- 
position on the part of the Soviet leaders 
to stop behaving like lunatics, whatever 
their motives may be, it is just as well to 
wait a while and make certain that the 
lunatics aren’t merely trying to lure us with- 
in reach, 

If the Soviets want something bad enough 
they can spell it out in official words. Mean- 
while, if the Moscow radio continues to set 
the facts right, maybe the Russian people 
will discover how they have been bamboozled 
all these years. 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am today continuing 
with the third in the special Know Your 
Government series which appeared re- 
cently in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Washington Times-Herald. This ar- 
ticle was written by Lloyd Norman and 
describes the organization and work of 
the Treasury Department. 

The article follows: 


UNITED STATES TREASURY A “PATRIARCH” OF 
1776 On- on POCKETBOOK Is Irs 
PULSE 

(By Robert Young) 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—Gen. F. E. Spinner, 
the Treasurer of the United States during 
the Civil War, had a bad dream one night. 
In his dream he saw the door of the main 
vault in the Treasury Department building 
standing ajar, the stacks of currency, bags 
of coin, and bundles of Government se- 
curities entrusted to his stewardship avail- 
able for the taking. 

Spinner awakened and not being a man to 
ignore a portent, hastily dressed and ran out 
of his house. He had covered about half the 
distance to the Treasury, the story goes, 
when he met an equally agitated guard who 
was en route to the Spinner home with word 
that through someone’s carelessness, the 
vault door had been left open, exactly as the 
General had seen it in his dream. 


HE MOVES INTO THE TREASURY 


The next day, Spinner moved out of his 
house and established living quarters in his 
office in the Treasury. Every night from 
then on for the rest of his term as Treasurer, 
the general made a personal tour of inspec- 
tion, holding a candle aloft and trying the 
handles of the vaults and street doors of the 
big building. 

The Treasury Department has come a long 
‘way since those days of a quaint, bygone 
era when the Federal Government was a 
relatively small, uncomplicated organization 
and a bureaucrat’s life, even with open vault 
doors and kindred annoyances, was simple, 

The Treasury, along with the State and 
War Departments, was one of the original 
Federal Departments created in 1789 by the 
First Congress of the United States under 
the new Constitution. Accordingly, the 
‘Treasury is a patriarch among the nine so- 
called old-line executive departments of the 
Government which exist today. 

The origins of the Treasury, however, go 
back to 1776, even before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence when the Con- 
tinental Congress provided for a five-man 
Treasury office. 
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ONE HUNDRED THEN, EIGHTY-SEVEN THOUSAND 
Now 


When the Treasury was made a depart- 
ment in 1789, there were about 100 em- 
ployees to run an establishment charged with 
handling the financial affairs of a Govern- 
ment spending less than $6 million a year 
and collecting revenues of about the same 
amount. The national debt was then $83 
million, or $15.87 per capita. 

Today, the Treasury Department has 87,000 
employees—54,000 of them in the tax col- 
lecting bureau of Internal Revenue—to deal 
with Federal expenditures estimated at $74.5 
billion in the current 1953 fiscal year and 
revenues of $68.7 billion. 

The national debt at the end of the present 
fiscal year is expected to be just under $264 
billion, or $1,639 per capita. Interest on 
this mountainous debt will cost American 
taxpayers $6.5 billion in fiscal 1953—an 
amount equal to what it cost to run the 
entire Federal Government annually in the 
early days of the then free-spending Roose- 
velt New Deal. 

BIGGEST GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


There is no disputing the fact that the 
Treasury Department, principally through its 
chief unit and tax collecting arm, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, touches more Ameri- 
cans more directly than any of the other 
executive departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This contact is definitely tangi- 
ble and frequently unpleasant because it is 
made daily with millions of citizens through 
their pocketbooks in the form of taxes. The 
Treasury considers the collection of taxes 
and other forms of revenue the biggest single 
Government operation. 

Contrary to popular belief, the income tax 
is not a modern device evolved by an ever- 
expanding Government with a seemingly in- 
satiable appetite for operating revenue to 
squeeze the last dollar from a harassed cit- 
izenry. Congress levied the first income tax 
early in the Civil War. ‘ 

In 1862 Congress also established the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The first Revenue 
Commissioner was given a small office in the 
main Treasury Building (today the Revenue 
Bureau occupies its own large building and 
has a nationwide field organization) and was 
assigned three clerks—his entire staff. 


TAX HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


In the first 6 months of its existence, the 
Commissioner’s office collected the then 
princely sum of $37 million. In fiscal 1953 
the Revenue Commissioner expects to collect 
$34.5 billion in direct taxes on individuals 
alone. 

The Civil War income tax subsequently was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court and this form of taxation was not 
reimposed until after enactment of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution in 1913. 

In the 40 years since then the income tax 
on individuals has become increasingly the 
Federal Government's principal source of 
revenue. In the current fiscal year the Gov- 
ernment will collect an estimated $33.5 bil- 
lion in personal income taxes—nearly 10 bil- 
lions more than will be collected from cor- 
poration income and excess-profits taxes. 

Income-tax rates for individuals and cor- 
porations are now the highest in American 
history as the result of increases since the 
outbreak of the Korean war in 1950 and top 
the peak rates of World War II. In addition, 
more Americans are paying income taxes 
than ever before. An estimated 57 million 
individual tax returns—plus another 33 mil- 
lion corporation, partnership, and informa- 
tion returns—will be filed this year, which 
explains why the Revenue Bureau has ex- 
panded from a 4-man office using dip pens 
into a nationwide army of 54,000 using the 
latest in electronic computers. 

The Treasury Department is proud of its 
venerable age and its operations extending 
back to the very beginnings of the Republic. 
Unlike many of the more recent Federal 
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agencies which are cited as prime examples 
of swollen bureaucracy run rampant, the 
Treasury is not particularly touchy when 
it comes to the matter of its steady growth 
over the years and its present 87,000 em- 
ployees. 

Treasury Officials say their Department has 
merely grown up with the rest of the Federal 
Government and add that most of the Treas- 
ury's growth in this century has been the 
result of the expansion of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. The Treasury had 61,000 em- 
ployees in 1933 at the start of the New Deal. 

The Treasury believes that its thousands 
of employees and the $655 million it will cost 
to run the Department this fiscal year are 
not excessive in view of the vital role the 
Treasury plays in collecting and disbursing 
the money needed to operate the Federal 
Government. In the matter of employees, 
the Treasury ranks third among the nine 
“ole line” departments, being topped con- 
siderably by the Defense Department's 1,- 
330,000 civilian employees and the Post Of- 
fice’s 525,000. By way of further comparison, 
the Veterans’ Administration, which does 
not have department rank, has 176,000 on 
its payroll. 


COUNTS TO LAST GRAIN OF GOLD 


The Treasury Department is akin to a 
colossal bank and, like most banks, main- 
tains a meticulous accuracy in its accounts 
involving what might be called in a literary 
sense uncounted billions of public funds, ex- 
cept that these funds are constantly being 
counted and verified down to the last penny 
and to the last ounce of gold in the vast 
hoard buried in Fort Knox, Ky. 

Once in a while, some clerk will punch 
the wrong button on a check-writing machine 
or the machine will slip a cog and an 
amazed Federal worker receives a pay check 
for $1 million instead of $100, but such mis- 
takes don’t happen often. 

The Treasury occupies the oldest building 
of all the Federal departments—a massive 
5-story pillared Greek revival structure 
taking up a double city block in downtown 
Washington immediately east of the White 
House. This granite pile was first occupied 
in 1839 and the last addition was completed 
in 1869. 


BURNED BY BRITISH IN 1814 


When the Treasury was moved from Phila- 
delphia to Washington in 1800, it was housed 
in a small wooden building until the British 
burned the structure to the ground with 
most of its documents and records in 1814. 

Another Treasury headquarters was built, 
but this, too, was destroyed by fire in 1833. 
Three years later, Congress authorized a new 
fireproof building for which it appropriated 
$100,000. 

According to a well authenticated story, 
President Andrew Jackson became increas- 
ingly irked over delays on the part of the 
committee planning the new Treasury build- 
ing. One morning in 1836, the irascible Old 
Hickory strode from the White House, looked 
over the proposed building site and firmly 
drove his cane into the ground near the 
northeast corner. 

“Right here is where I want the corner- 
stone,” he declared. ; 

President Jackson got the ball rolling, but 
his arbitrary selection of the cornerstone 
location had an unfortunate result. The 
building committee intended the Treasury 
structure to be placed so that it would not 
obstruct the view along the mile and a half 
of the District of Columbia's principal 
thoroughfare, Pennsylvania Avenue, between 
the Capitol and the White House. 

When the building was completed and 
later additions built, its south end jutted 
out so far it cut off the White House from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The broad avenue, 
then as now, ends at the Treasury and re- 
sumes two blocks farther north, to the con- 
fusion of visitors to the capital. 
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CHOSEN CIVIL WAR'S LAST BASTION 

The Treasury Building, because of its thick. 
stone walls and heavily barred windows, was 
chosen during the Civil War as the defense 
bastion where the Federal Government would 
make its last stand in the eyent the Con- 
federate army invaded the Capital. 

The building also was used as an office and 
living quarters for 8 weeks by President 
Andrew Johnson after the assassination of 
President Lincoln while he waited for Mrs. 
Lincoln to recover from the shock and move 
from the White House. 

The Treasury was the scene of a sensa- 
tional murder during the Civil War. A 
clerk was shot outside his office by the 
woman he had done wrong by promising 
her marriage, then wedding someone else, 
The jilted woman, who had journeyed all the 
way from Bloomington, Ill., with a revolver 
in her handbag when she learned of her 
fiance's disaffection, was acquitted. 

If it were so minded, the Treasury also 
could claim for its building the questionable 
distinction of being the dingiest of all the 
structures in Washington housing Federal 
departments. The Treasury Building’s age 
has brought with it a heavy coating of grime 
and the droppings of thousands of the Capi- 
tal's famed and untidy starlings which have 
chosen the east side of the building as their 
favorite roosting place. 

FIFTY-FIVE TREASURY SECRETARIES 

The imposing south, or main entrance to 
the bullding—with its lofty portico and col- 
umns and a bronze statue of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, first Secretary of the Treasury—is 
rarely used. Employees and visitors enter 
the building from the east and north sides. 

The Department is headed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet at a salary of $22,500 a year. 
The Treasury Secretary is fifth in the line of 
Presidential succession behind the Vice 
President, Speaker of the House, President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and the State 
Secretary. 

Hamilton has had 54 successors in office 
since the Treasury was established in 1789. 
The present Secretary is George M. Hume 
phrey, Cleveland industrialist. Although no 
Treasury Secretary has been elected Pres- 
ident, three—Roger B. Taney, Salmon P, 
Chase, and Fred M. Vinson—have become 
Chief Justices of the United States. 

The Treasurer of the United States—the 
office held by the conscientious and appre- 
hensive General Spinner—is not to be con- 
fused with the Treasury Secretary. The 
Secretary heads the Department. The Treas- 
urer and his office essentially constitute a 
banking facility for the Government, 

HOW THEIR DUTIES DIFFER 


The Treasurer has the responsibility for 
the receipt, disbursement, and accounting 
of public funds; issue and redemption of 
paper currency and coin; issue and payment 
of Government checks; custody of currency 
and Government securities and payment of 
interest and principal on the public debt. 

The signatures of the Treasury Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer appear on paper 
currency. A woman, Mrs. Georgia Neese 
Clark, held the office of Treasurer in the 
Truman administration and another woman, 
Mrs. Ivy B. Priest, was appointed Treasurer 
by President Eisenhower. 

The distaff side is further represented in 
the Treasury by Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, who 
has been director of the mint since 1933, and 
was the first woman to hold that office. 

The operations of the Treasury are varied, 
in some instances disparate at first glance, 
but its offices, bureaus, and divisions are 
directly related to the Treasury's job of run- 
ning the financial affairs of the Federal Goy- 
ernment—a job which when reduced to basic 
terms comprises collecting taxes and other 
revenues; disbursing these funds to keep the 
Government operating; borrowing money 
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from the public when revenues are insuffi- 
cient; managing this debt and periodically 
refinancing it, and finally, making certain 
that the Government obtains all the taxes, 
customs, and other forms of revenue due it. 

To these ends, the Treasury Department 
embraces besides the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau and the Office of Treasurer, the Coast 
Guard, the Customs, Narcotics, Mint, and 
Engraving and Printing Bureaus, the Secret 
Service, a Saving Bonds Division, an Office 
of Controller of the Currency to supervise 
national banks, public debt and accounts bu- 
reaus, and an Office of International Finance. 

The Treasury, of course, mints the Nation's 
coins and prints its paper money. In the 
1952 fiscal year, the three mints in Philadel- 
phia, Denver, and San Francisco turned out 
1,550,000,000 coins with a face value of nearly 
$9214 million. The mint bureau also has 
charge of the United States gold reserve of 
$23.3 billion, roughly half of which is en- 
tombed in the subterranean vaults of Fort 
Knox. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
produced 2,356,000,000 pieces of paper cur- 
rency in the last fiscal year, with a face 
value of more than $11 billion, The huge 
engraving and printing plant in Washington 
also prints postage stamps, defense bonds, 
and other Government securities. 


SOME PRINTED THEIR OWN MONEY 


Today's elaborate safeguards are a far cry 
from the easy going days of the last century 
when money was printed in the basement of 
the Treasury Building. At that time it was 
not uncommon for dishonest employees to 
casually run a few bills off the presses now 
and then for their own use. 

The Treasury protects its currency and coin 
from counterfeiting and alteration with the 
Secret Service, which also has been assigned 
the job of guarding the President since the 
assassination of President McKinley in 1901. 

In recent years, the Secret Service has 
been given the added responsibilities of 
guarding the President-elect, the immediate 
family of the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. The Secret Service also has jurisdic- 
tion in cases involving the forging and 
fraudulent negotiation of Government checks 
and defense bonds. 

The Secret Service, however, is not the 
only Treasury branch which imparts glamor 
to a Government department which in the 
main is occupied with the prosaic business 
of finance. The narcotics and customs bu- 
reaus have written many a thrilling page of 
adventure in their fight against illegal sale 
and use of narcotics and smuggling to evade 
customs duties. 

UNIT NEMESIS OF AL CAPONE 


The intelligence unit of the internal reve- 
nue bureau—the famed T' men—enforces 
the tax laws and runs down evasions and 
frauds. The intelligence unit was the 
nemesis of Al Capone and has put behind 
bars a rogues gallery array of other crooks, 
racketeers, and corrupt politicians who made 
the mistake of holding out on their income- 
tax returns, 

Under an act of 1915, the Coast Guard is a 
branch of the military service which is a 
unit of the Treasury in peacetime and a 
combat arm of the Navy in time of war or 
whenever the President so orders. 

The oldest United States naval service, the 
Coast Guard dates back to 1790, when Presi- 
dent Washington approved legislation to 
organize a revenue marine of 10 cutters to 
enforce import laws. Rescue functions for 
shupa in distress were added a short time 
ater. 

The Revenue Marine became the Revenue 
Cutter Service in 1894 and the Service under- 
took iceberg patrol operations after the 
Titanic disaster of 1912. The present name 
of United States Coast Guard was adopted 
in 1915 with the merger of the Revenue 
Cutter Service and the Life Saving Service, 
which had maintained coastal stations since 


1874. The Lighthouse Service was merged in 
1939. Aviation, which now includes heli- 
copters, was added to the Coast Guard in the 
1920's and 1930’s to expand antismuggling 
and sea-rescue operations. 


Clan Kenny’s Irish Antics Intrigue Chi- 
nese Waiter at Singapore Hut on St. 
Patrick’s Day in Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Caéd 
Mille Failthe, ’Tis St. Paddy’s Day. 

There is much noise. Me thinks I 
hear Clan Kenny’s quartet. They all 
wear green: Bernie Berry, Francis X. 
Fahy, Deputy Mayor William J. Flana- 
gan, and Stanley C. F. Lin. 

MacTavish could not have done it bet- 
ter. Frankie Esposito leads McNamara’s 
band. 

Surely, ’tis a gathering of the Kenny 
clan. Their tunes waft Washington- 
ward, tickle the ears of Dame Freedom 
atop Capitol’s dome. By gosh, she’s 
doin’ a jig. Tis St. Paddy’s Day. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, listed below, from tomor- 
row’s issue of the Jersey Journal, is 
printed the unforgettable story of this 
Singapore Hut, St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
bration in the year of our Lord 1953: 

IRISH ANTICS INTRIGUE CHINESE WAITER 

St. Patrick’s Day celebrations were the rule 
throughout Hudson County yesterday and 
probably the most impressed by the festivi- 
ties was Kim Wong, a waiter at the Singapore 
Hut, Jersey City. Immediately after a party 
there, he dashed off a letter to his father 
telling of the wonders of it all. Here is an 
English translation of the letter: 

“HONORABLE FATHER: Again I write to tell 
you of events that are taking place in this 
great land of America, where I am proud to 
be working as a waiter on tables in the res- 
taurant, Singapore Hut, in Jersey City. 

“Astounding things happen in this country 
and today I was busy in my work assisting 
men called Irish in celebrating an ancient 
tradition called St. Patrick’s Day. 

The tasty dishes such as egg foo young 
and yat kar mein were erased from the menu 
this day because all the celebrants would 
feast upon was a dish they laughingly re- 
ferred to as Irish turkey.” 

IT WENT FAST 

“It was not from a fowl this dish was made, 
however. It is put together out of corned 
beef and cabbage and boiled potatoes. Quite 
tasty it must have been because it did not 
take long for this food to disappear from 
the plates. 

“These Irish, they were hungry men. 

“They work as politicians, many of them 
in the city hall, which is close by the Singa- 
pore Hut. (I do not know whether this is 
what makes them hungry.) 

“There was much noise most of the time 
by Irishers who felt it was necessary to shout 
chants about taking a girl named Kathleen 
home and keeping the English people out of 
a place named Galway Bay. 

SOME WERE QUIET 

“Some quiet Irish persons were present 
and I noted they were high officials in the 
government here, such as a Commissioner 
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Berry, a Deputy Mayor Flanagan and a 
Sherif Kelly. I observe that perhaps they 
did not have to shout chants because they 
have already reached a position of great 
esteem. 

“One called Fahy was engaged in directing 
a procession of chanters to the electric voice 
amplifier while another Irish called Killeen 
made certain no one took the chanter’s seat 
while he was reciting about wild Irish roses 
or a River Shannon. 

“In my quest for information concerning 
the people who inhabit this country, in be- 
tween serving the corned beef and cabbage 
(difficult to handle with the chopsticks), I 
wrote down names of many of the Irish.” 

NAPKIN ROSTER 

“These names are upon my napkin as hay- 
ing been present: 

“McGovern, Finn, McDonough, Merrigan, 
Byrnes, Shea, Barry, Walsh, Grogan, Quinn, 
McGowan, McGurk, Manning, Whalen, O’Sul- 
livan, O'Keefe, Murray, Doyle, Deegan, Reilly. 

“None of these Irish showed much imagi- 
nation in their dress, I oberved, because all 
wore the same color ties—green. 

“It was an easy matter at first to deter- 
mine who were guests of these Irish because 
some of the did not wear green ties and these 
were called Soriero, Vuocolo, Venutolo, 
D'Elia, Barrone, but then some called Bevac- 
qua and Bonelli were garbed in green and I 
became confused. 

“Upon one matter were they all identifi- 
able, however, and this concerned their mem- 
bership in the Clan Kenny which led to their 
gathering together in order to eat of the 
corned beef and shout chants and ignore 
the tasty Egg Foo Yong normally served at 
my place of work.” 

PROUD OF GREEN 

“In all, it was an interesting day, this an- 
cestral celebration of St. Patrick by the Irish, 
and I was proud to wear the necktie green 
in honor of the occasion. 

“Your devoted son who waits upon 
the tables in the Singapore Hut, 
“Kim Wong.” 


And, of course, Mr. Speaker, our 
thanks go out to His Excellency, the 
Right Honorable Ambassador from Ire- 
land, for his gift packet of guaranteed 
genuine, Irish grown Shamrocks. ’Tis 
indeed a great day for the Irish. 


Reward for Failure—Dulle’s Blind Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not pleasant to be critical 
of my own party. Whatever may be 
said, however, is intended to be con- 
structive. I believe it to be my duty to 
call attention to errors in judgment on 
policies that vitally affect this great 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I will 
insert in the Recor an article by a noted 
journalist, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, who 
points out the inconsistency of Secre- 
tary Dulles in the cases of John Carter 
Vincent and “Chip” Bohlen. Just how 
we can achieve a change in foreign policy 
by appointing the same New Dealers to 
important posts abroad is difficult to un- 
derstand. This is obviously the Dulles 
blind spot. 
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Mr. Speaker, the interesting article by 
Mr. Mowrer, dated March 11, 1953, and 
released by General Features Corp., fol- 
lows: 

On WORLD AFFAIRS 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 
VINCENT “RETIREMENT,” BOHLEN PROMOTION 
SEEN INCONSISTENT 


Se Dulles’ “honorable retirement” 
of United States diplomat John Carter 
Vincent saves the latter from any further 
persecution. But it reveals the administra- 
tion in a strange inconsistency. 

Mr. Dulles acknowledges something which 
I have always believed, namely, that Mr. 
Vincent is an honorable gentleman who 
acted according to his view of the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

The Secretary of State also concludes that 
Mr. Vincent has shown too little political 
judgment to be kept further in the United 
States Foreign Service, in other words, that 
in handling China during and after World 
War II. Mr. Vincent went dangerously 
wrong. 

Urged cooperation 

Here too I subscribe to the Secretary's 
view. In the critical year 1945, when Mr. 
Vincent was advocating the policy of com- 
pelling Chinese Nationalists to cooperate 
with, rather than fighting against, Chinese 
Communists, I frequently argued with him 
against this policy, only to be told by him 
that I knew far less about China than he did. 

Since this was a fact, I could only retort 
that I certainly knew far more about the 
U. S. S. R. and that the Kremlin, not the 
Chinese Communists, would come out on top. 

This prediction unhappily turned out to be 
true. China was lost without a proper United 
States effort to save it. 

Now Mr. Vincent is being punished by 
Secretary Dulles for having been wrong— 
punished less harshly than the McCarran- 
McCarthy team would like, but punished just 
the same. i 

Judgment crucial test 


Perhaps he deseryes it. When a sea cap- 
tain loses his ship, or a locomotive engineer 
gets into a couple of wrecks, he finds it hard 
to get further work. One may argue—and 
I have argued—that the chief quality of a 
diplomat is good judgment. The only test 
of good judgment is predictability—the 
ability to see in advance what a given course 
of action will lead to. 

Mr. Vincent and his friends clearly did not 
see that preventing the Chinese Nationalists 
from crushing the Chinese Communists 
would produce a Red China totally at- 
tached to the Kremlin, to further aggres- 
sion in Asia and eventually to cause the loss 
of thousands of young Americans in a last- 
ditch effort to save what remained. 

I cannot criticize the Republican adminis- 
tration for eliminating Mr. Vincent. Never- 
theless, I am not satisfied. 

For if Mr. Vincent was wrong, other 
Americans, some more highly placed than 
Mr. Vincent, were equally wrong. The deci- 
sion on China was not made by Mr. Vincent 
or even by Owen Lattimore. Ex-Secretary 
of State Jimmy Byrnes has confessed, both 
on page 266 of his book Speaking Frankly, 
and at hearings, that he made the fateful 
China decision and then gave it into the 
keeping of General Marshall. If Vincent 
“was at fault (I think he was) then what 
about Byrnes and Marshall? 

Fault lies at top 

But the Byrnes-Marshall decision that 
probably lost China was only the oriental 
phase of the basic Roosevelt-Hopkins war- 
time policy of trusting Russia as a peace- 
loving democracy and seeking to base future 
peace on cooperation between Communists 
and non-Communists not merely in China 
but everywhere. 

Here at the top, not halfway down with 
Vincent, lies the real responsibility for the 


present world mess. Those who went along 
with this policy cannot escape their respon- 
sibility simply by parroting that the 
U. S. S. R. broke all its agreements with the 
United States. 

It was their business to know that the 
U. S. S. R. was the kind of state that would 
break its agreements and therefore to take 
all possible precautions against Russia’s bad 
faith. 

How then explain that while Mr. Vincent 
is being allowed to retire for having shown 
bad judgment, others who were more wrong 
than he are being promoted? 

Bohlen benefits seen 

One striking beneficiary of past errors is 
Charles E. “Chip” Bohlen. Mr. Bohlen was 
one of a brilliant team of young United 
States diplomats whom Ambassador William 
C. Bullitt took with him to Moscow in the 
early thirties. There, serving under men 
like Bullitt, John Wiley, and Loy Henderson, 
Mr. Bohlen learned considerable about the 
U. S. S. R., including the Russian language. 

When in 1941, Roosevelt made the mistake 
of deciding to trust Russia, these other ex- 
perts one and all found themselves unable 
to work with him. Not so Mr. Bohlen. 

Mr. Bohlen became the Russian expert of 
the new line. He was official United States 
interpreter at the Moscow, Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam conferences and was rewarded 
for his services by rapid promotion, 

Has defended policy 

Both in private and in public, Mr. Bohlen 
has been the most effective defender of the 
unhappy Roosevelt-Hopkins policy toward 
the U. S. S. R. Indeed, Mr. Bohlen still re- 
fuses to admit that Mr. Roosevelt ought to 
have known in advance that Stalin could not 
be trusted. One may admire him for the 
courage with which he defends his former 
bosses. - 

What one cannot admire is an administra- 
tion that punishes one official who was wrong, 
John Carter Vincent, for past mistakes, but 
rewards another who was equally wrong and 
far more influential, “Chip” Bohlen, by mak- 
ing him Ambassador to Moscow at a moment 
when good judgment is essential, 

This is neither Justice nor good sense, 


H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 - 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the favorable report on H. R. 1, I 
have been hoping that the full realities 
facing the American people would be 
recognized by those who are insistent 
upon House consideration and passage 
of this bill. As you know, there have 
been confusing and conflicting reports 
of developments, although President 
Eisenhower has consistently taken a 
straightforward and most intelligent po- 
sition in this matter. 

It is never pleasant to have to oppose 
the position of a colleague, and particu- 
larly one taken by a person who enjoys 
such universal respect and affection as 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. However, I think the 
time has come when the rest of us in 
the House must take a definite and un- 
equivocal position. For my part, I shall 
and do support, without reservation, the 
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sound and courageous position taken by 
3 of our colleagues on that commit- 
tee who are Republicans and 1 of our 
colleagues who is a Democrat. 

In the current issue of the Evening 
Star, there is a thoroughly sound, objec- 
tive, and straightforward editorial taking 
definite issue with what seems to be 
criticism of the President on this point. 
I want to make it entirely clear that 
when anyone states “every candidate for 
Federal office”—in the last election— 
“promised to give the people, if elected, 
a tax reduction,” this most definitely 
does not apply so far as I was concerned. 
More specifically, I want to make it 
crystal clear that during the campaign, 
I never heard of the proposal contained 
in H. R. 1 and most positively did not 
assure the people of my district that I 
would support this specific proposal. 

I know that all of us are opposed to 
having the people betrayed by individ- 
uals or political parties, but I must in- 
sist that those of us who are in accord 
with the eminently sound position of 
the President, of the Speaker, and of 
other Republican leaders in the House 
are not betraying the best interests of 
the people of this country. I agree that 
it might be easier and politically more 
popular at this moment for the Presi- 
dent to attempt a tax reduction, but I 
also agree that, under prevailing circum- 
stances, this not only could but would 
result in further cheapening of the dol- 
lar and undoubtedly in increasing the 
national debt. That, in my judgment, 
would constitute a very real betrayal of 
the people who depend upon us in these 
difficult times to reach sound economic 
decisions, rather than to endorse lightly 
decisions which might bring this country 
to the brink of fiscal disaster. 

The editorial in the Evening Star is as 
follows: 

BETRAYING THE PEOPLE 

In a bitter and only thinly veiled attack 
on President Eisenhower, Chairman REED of 
the House Ways and Means Committee has 
accused those who oppose his tax-reduction 
bill of “betraying” the people. According to 
Mr. REED, “every candidate for Federal Office 
(in the last election) promised to give the 
people, if elected, a tax reduction.” He added 
that he is opposed to having the people “be- 
trayed” by individuals or political parties. 

Mr. Rxrp's position seems to be that this 
shoe fits the President, and that he, Mr. REED, 
is going to make him wear it. The President, 
in his turn, says he never specifically prom- 
ised a tax reduction. Certainly he did not 
promise tax reduction in the amount and at 
the time called for by Mr. Reen’s bill. 

It probably is fair to say that General 
Eisenhower, as a candidate, unduly encour- 
aged hope of a tax reduction if he should be 
elected. Even if that is true, however, it does 
not follow that his opposition to the Reed 
bill is a betrayal of the people who elected 
him. In fact, there is ample reason to believe 
that the exact opposite is true. 

Everyone would like to have a reduction 
in taxes. But, as the President has repeat- 
edly pointed out, a tax reduction would mean 
a reduction in revenues. And as long as 
governmental expenses are greater than gov- 
ernmental revenues, the purchasing value of 
the dollar goes down and down. 

It might be easier and politically more 
popular, at least in the short run, for the 
President to advocate a tax reduction. But if 
that were done under prevailing circum- 
stances, it would mean a further cheapening 
of the dollar. And that would be the real 
betrayal of the people. 
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Dan Reed’s Home Town Paper Supports 
Him Loyally 
ji EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Eve- 
ning Observer, which is a newspaper pub- 
lished in Dunkirk, N. Y., in an editorial 
of recent date, supports its fellow towns- 
man most loyally. 

Congressman REED has been a long- 
time resident of Dunkirk, and the editor 
of the Dunkirk paper apparently has 
great respect for the character and abil- 
ity of Mr. REED. This editor's opinion of 
his fellow townsman is shared by all of 
the Members of Congress, regardless of 
political alliance. 

The editorial to which I refer is as fol- 
lows: 

To KEEP A PROMISE 

Dan Reep, of Dunkirk, is a man of stern 
determination, once he believes in some- 
thing. Whether he succeeds in pushing his 
pet tax-cutting bill through to a House vote 
by April 15 or not, his opponents will under- 
stand more fully what it means to tangle 
with this all-American fighter. 

Columnists all over the country have writ- 
ten yards on the man who once piloted Cor- 
nell football teams to prominence. Com- 
mentators on radio and television have ex- 
pounded on the virtures of Dunkirk's Dan to 
an aggregate time that amounts to hours. 
Many do not agree with his views on slash- 
ing the tax before the Nation’s budget is 
balanced. But not one has left out the 
praiseworthy sidelight “but Dan REED’S word 
is his bond.” 

Mr. Reep believes governmental expenses 
can be so drastically and quickly slashed that 
the savings can be on to the taxpayer 
ahead of time and the budget balanced when 
these savings show themselves on the ledger. 
He says it is simply a case of grade school 
arithmetic. 

Mr. REED feels, and he has said so over and 
over again to his Republican colleagues in 
the House and Senate, that a promise made 
to constituents should be kept. He has 
pointed to most of the Congressmen in the 
House and told them that each, during some- 
part of political campaigns at home, has 
promised voters to do everything possible to 
cut taxes. 

“Now the time has come for us to carry 
out these promises,” he says. “I for one 
have told my constituents I would do all I 
possibly can to reduce these terrific and 
growing burdens and I am to do as I told 
them I would. I am an American first and 
I would be the last person to promote any- 
thing that would even hint of jeopardizing 
the financial structure, or what’s left of it, 
of this Nation. But I firmly believe we can 
cut these fantastic expenses, slash the taxes 
and balance the budget. I have long be- 
lieved thus. I have told my people at home 
so, and now I aim to do all I can to live up 
to the promise I made them.” 

Stymied at the moment by his bill being 
pigeonholed through a strategic move on 
the part of the Rules Committee, Mr. REED 
has bluntly told GOP leaders he is far from 
stalled. He will reluctantly exercise his au- 
thority as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee to go over the heads of the rules 
group and call up his bill for consideration 
on the House floor. 

Today GOP leaders feel Mr. REED holds the 
whip hand and are wondering what the other 


Congressmen will do when a tax-cutting bill 
is put up to them. 

After all, they reason, most would hate to 
go home with 1954 facing them and attempt 
to explain why they voted against a bill they 
once said on campaign platforms they were 
solidly for. 

MacL. W. 


Is the Post Office To Be Run for Service 
or Profit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HAROLD c. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Postal Record 
written by Mr. William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers. 

Mr. Doherty heads a great union of 
loyal, devoted public servants; and the 
proud record of faithful service its mem- 
bers have rendered through the years 
stands unequaled. 

His analysis of Senate Resolution 49 
touches the very heart of the decision 
we must make in the Congress regarding 
the true function of the Post Office De- 
partment, Is it to serve the people or to 
make money and profit for the Govern- 
ment? 

I hope the Members will give serious 
consideration to Mr. Doherty’s views in 
this matter. 

The editorial follows: 

SERVICE OR PROFIT? 


The postal establishment as a constitu- 
tionally authorized agency was instituted 
for the purpose of performing a public serv- 
ice. To the extent provided by the law of 
the land, the postal service is a natural and 
constitutional monopoly. Our forefathers 
recognized this essential fact and the Con- 
stitution and later laws emphasized it. 

President Monroe in a message to Congress 
in 1822 clearly indicated that service, not 
profit, was the prime mission of the postal 
system. He said: “Post offices were made for 
the country and not the country for them.” 

There has never been a serious proposal 
to discontinue the system or relinquish it to 
private enterprise. As a matter of record, we 
have been able to find but one instance of 
Congress asking a committee to “inquire into 
the expediency of abolishing the Post Office 
Department.” The committee answer was 
emphatically in the negative. 

There are those who accept the Post Office 
Department as a function of government, 
just as the Army and Navy and even Con- 
gress itself, nevertheless these same people 
seem to insist every time appropriations are 
heard in the Congress that the Post Office 
Department should operate as a business 
institution; that it should realize a profit on 
its operations. We disagree in every respect 
with those who insist that the postal service 
was created to make a profit. On the con- 
trary, we believe it was created to provide a 
communications channel which would tie 
all of America together. Not even the most 
cost-conscious critic will deny that our sys- 
tem has accomplished that mission. More- 
over, it continues to be one of the most useful 
institutions of our people. 
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We think it is time for Congress to reaffirm 
the historical mission of the postal service. 
In fact, the time for that reaffirmation is long 
overdue. With the invention of deficit 
spending in Government everyone seems to 
be acutely conscious of the so-called postal 
deficit. Yet they fail to place equal empha- 
sis on the service the postal establishment is 
providing for every taxpayer in this country. 

Senator FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas, chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, has taken what we believe is 
a step in the right direction to redefine the 
mission of the postal establishment and put 
its functions in proper focus. Together with 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South Caro- 
lina, Senator CARLSON introduced Senate 
Resolution 49 on January 22. The resolu- 
tion provides for an investigation of the 
methods presently used to determine rates; 
the proper apportionment of expenditures 
and revenue against the several classes of 
mail; the cost of handling, transporting and 
distributing maíl and, in general, a search- 
ing inquiry into the accounting methods 
now used by the Department. 

The proposed study will also look into the 
cost of free postal service, subsidies, and 
postal expenditures for service performed for 
other departments and agencies of govern- 
ment. An inquiry will also be made to de- 
termine what expenditures are justified and 
should be defined as such for the benefit of 
our national welfare as opposed to a busi- 
ness function in the accepted sense. To sum 
up, the resolution would give the committee 
authority to investigate and inquire into all 
matter relating to the improvement of the 
postal system. Section 2 (b) of the resolu- 
tion contemplates a citizens’ advisory panel 
to assist the committee. 

The language of the Carlson-Johnston 
resolution is broad enough to provide both 
the occasion and the opportunity for Con- 
gress to say, once and for all, whether the 
postal service is “for the country” or if it 
is in business to make money. 

We heartily endorse Senate Resolution 49. 
Congress should approve the measure and 
authorize funds for the committee to proceed 
with the investigation proposed by the reso- 
lution. 

Postal workers have a second interest in 
seeking a clear-cut policy statement from 
Congress on the role of the postal service. 
It has been a distinct disadvantage to live 
under the cloud of an alleged postal deficit. 
Every time legislation is brought before Con- 

to improve employee welfare the so- 
called postal deficit is brought out as a meas- 
uring rod. The need or merit of the legis- 
lation is often lost in the shuffle. Employees 
are told postal revenue will not permit 
consideration of legislation benefiting their 
welfare. We insist there is no relation be- 
tween salaries for employees, for example, 
and the rates which Congress sets for the 
various classes of mail. 

If Congress, once and for all, would insist 
that the post office is a service institution— 
that it is not a business establishment to 
make profit—all concerned would be better 
off. On the other hand, if they want to 
blithely assume that the solution to this 
question is to increase rates every year, the 
issue will never be settled. Postal employees 
will continue to be denied rightful improve- 
ments in their conditions of work and wages 
because the Post Office Department is not 
showing a profit. Incidentally, it has not 
shown a profit in 87 of the last 100 years. 
Moreover, tf the low unit cost volume delivery 
is to be retained in postal channels, it is not 
likely that rates will ever be pegged at a 
level to improve that situation, 

In a nutshell, Congress must decide what 
is most desirable and necessary in a postal 
system service or profit. Senate Resolution 
49 will help Congress to arrive at that impor- 
tant decision. 
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Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter, I am continuing to- 
day with the fourth in the special Know 
Your Government series which appeared 
recently in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
and the Washington Times-Herald. This 
article was written by Lloyd Norman. It 
describes the organization and work of 
the Department of Defense. 

The article follows: 


DEFENSE OF UNITED STATES RANGES WORLD, 
EVEN TO SEVEN SEAS—BIGGEST ENTERPRISE 
OF ALL TIME 
(This is the fourth article of a series on 

the departments of the Federal Government 

and their growth.) 
(By Lloyd Norman) 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—The United States 
is spending nearly $60 billion this year to 
keep the Russian bear from our door. 

That national defense bill includes the 
cost of the Army, Navy, Air Force, atomic 
weapons, military aid to nations associated 
with us, and other expenses of a global 
defense 

It includes the cost or upkeep for 314 
million men in uniform, 144 million civilians, 
39,000 airplanes, 2,600 ships, 2,464 camps, 
barracks, warehouses, hospitals, airports, 
hotels, garages, stations, communications 
facilities, laboratories, ordnance plants, sea- 
ports, shipyards, supply depots, torpedo sta- 
tions, training stations, and bases. 


SPRAWLS INTO SIX CONTINENTS 


The vast enterprise—the biggest in the 
world, with more than $146 billion in 
assets—stretches across the globe into 50 
countries on 6 continents, and into the 
7 seas backing up this Nation’s role as a 
world power. 

It contrasts with the puny infant in world 
affairs 164 years ago, when the United States 
was getting started. Then our national de- 
fense cost little more than $2 million a year. 

Our first peacetime army after the de- 
mobilization of Washington's ragged forces 
of the Revolutionary War started with 80 
men to guard military supplies in 1784. Ten 
years later the Army had fewer than 2,600 
soldiers. 

At first there was no fleet. The Revolu- 
tionary warships were sold and the Marines 
disbanded. When the Federal Constitution 
went into effect in 1789, the War Depart- 
ment was created and had charge of both the 
Army and Nayy. 

It was not until 1794 that the new Gov- 
ernment decided it needed warships to pro- 
tect our ocean commerce and authorized the 
building of six frigates—costing approxi- 
mately $300,000 each. 

FIVE BILLION A MONTH 

Nowadays, the biggest of the Navy’s war- 
ships, the 60,000-ton supercarriers, cost 1,000 
times what those 18th century frigates did. 
A rifle in George Washington’s day cost a 
few dollars. Today’s Garand semiautomatic 
rifle costs more than $90. A Patton tank 
costs more than $250,000. An automatic sky- 
sweeper antiaircraft gun with all its equip- 
ment costs $380,000. And the biggest plane 
in the world, the B-36 super bomber costs 
nearly $4 million, 


Nearly three-fourths of the total Federal 
budget is devoted to national defense in 
one form or another. Self-preservation—the 
instinct of survival—is costing the United 
States nearly $5 billion a month. 

This is how the Department is eet 
for its job of protecting the Nation: 

The Secretary of Defense is the principal 
assistant to the President of the United 
States on military matters. He runs the De- 
fense Department, but the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force operate separately under their own 
Secretaries. 

HAS NUMEROUS ASSISTANTS 


The Defense Secretary has a Deputy Sec- 
retary, and Assistant Secretaries for fiscal 


and budgetary matters, manpower, and in- 


ternational affairs. There are special assist- 


ants; also, for guided missiles, military traf- - 


fic, and other special problems. 

The military forces policy council advises 
the Defense Secretary on broad policies. It 
is made up of the Defense Secretary, Dep- 
uty Defense Secretary, the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are the principal 
military advisers to the President, to the 
National Security Council (highest military 
and foreign-policy making group), and to 
the Defense Secretary. The Chiefs prepare 
military plans based on foreign and other 
policies made by the President, assign mili- 
tary responsibilities, form unified commands, 
review military requirements submitted by 
the services, and write joint policies. 


STAFF OF SEVERAL HUNDRED 


The Joint Chiefs comprise a chairman of 
the chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The chairman is the presiding officer and 
reports to the Defense Secretary any dis- 
agreements. The Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
served by a joint staff of several hundred offi- 
cers headed by a director. 

Other defense agencies are the (1) Muni- 
tions Board, which fits together military pro- 
duction and procurement needs, direct in- 
dustrial mobilization, and tests the feasi- 
bility of military requirement plans; (2) Re- 
search and Development Board, which di- 
rects the more than $114 billion being spent 
on weapons research and other studies into 
matters as varied as cosmic rays, the Russian 
mind or mass hysteria; (3) weapons system 
evaluation group that makes scientific anal- 
yses of present and proposed weapons; and 
(4) military liaison committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Under this defense superstructure of pol- 
icymaking and unifying agencies are the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Army is first 
historically and for a long time has been the 
largest of the military services. But the Air 
Force is rapidly growing as large as the Army 
and now spends more money than the other 
services, 


DEPARTMENT CREATED IN 1789 


The Army traces its history back to July 
3, 1775, when George Washington took com- 
mand of the colonial forces and became in 
effect the Commander in Chief of the first 
United States Army. 

The early War Department established by 
Congress in 1789 not only included the Navy 
and started the construction of ships for the 
first United States Navy, but it also had the 
job—later transferred to the Interior De- 
partment—of taking care of Indian affairs 
and distribution of bounty lands. Besides 
improving navigable waters, the Army built 
roads and coastal fortifications. 

The War of 1812 brought the addition of 
three staff departments—quartermaster, 
subsistence, and commissary general of pur- 
chases, and ordnance, 


Other departments were added until the 


National Defense Act of 1916 worked out a 
complete organization for the Army. World 
War I expanded the Army from 100,000 to 4 
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million men and World War II mushroomed 
it from 200,000 regulars and about 200,000 
guardsmen to more than 8 million. Army 
organization was changed to fit its new size 
and expanded functions, 


ARMY FIELD IS WORLDWIDE 


In 1942 the Army was split into Army 
Ground. Forces, Army Air Forces, and Army 
Service Forces. After the war, the Army 
went through a major reorganization giving 
it a general staff, a special staff, and admin- 
istrative and technical staffs and services. 

Today the Army has the job of conducting 
land warfare anywhere in the world. It must 
be ready to act in civil disorders or disasters, 
to occupy foreign territory, participate with 
the Navy and Air Force in joint operations, 
protect and administer the Panama Canal, 
and handle river and harbor projects. 

The Army is divided geographically into 
six Army areas in this country and into 
various commands overseas. Functionally 
the Army is split into arms and services. 
The arms include the Infantry, Field Artil- 
lery, Armored Cavalry, and Engineers. The 
services, which provide administrative and 
technical support, include the Adjutant 
General, Provost Marshal General, Chap- 
lain Corps, Chemical Corps, Medical Corps, 
Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance Corps, 
Transportation Corps, and Signal Corps. 


TWENTY FIGHTING DIVISIONS 


The Army Chief of Staff, who advises the 
Army Secretary, heads the General Staff, 
which comprises G-1 (personnel), G-2 (in- 
telligence), G-3 (operations), and G-4 
(logistics). The Chief of the Army Field 
Forces is responsible for training the Army. 

The fighting part of the Army is now made 
up of 20 divisions, 18 separate regiments, as 
well as combat teams, antiaircraft battalions, 
tank battalions, and field artillery battalions. 
Out of a total Army of 1% million men, 
about 60 percent are combat units. And 
about the same ratio is overseas, 

The smallest complete fighting unit in the 
Army capable of sustaining itself in com- 
bat for an extended period is the division. 
There are three types of divisions—infantry, 
airborne, and armored. The infantry and 
airborne divisions each have approximately 
17,500 men and the armored 15,000. 


LOSES NAVY IN 1798 


Of the Army’s 20 divisions, 2 are armored, 
2 airborne, and the rest infantry. Five of 
the divisions are in Europe, 6 in Korea, 2 in 
Japan, and 7 in this country. 

The Army with 1½ million soldiers and 
538,000 civilians in all the 48 States and in 
49 countries operates 87 military posts, 3 
proving grounds, 5 ports, 11 reception cen- 
ters, 22 replacement centers, 39 service 
schools, 63 arsenals, 72 hospitals, and 75 
depots. 

This fiscal year ending June 30 the Army 
is scheduled to spend $15.9 billion and next 
year $15.2 billion. 

The Army lost its control over the Navy 
in 1798 when Congress took a rib out of the 
Army and created the Navy Department. 
July 11, the same year, the Marine Corps 
was established within the Navy. 

The Navy actually began in the Revolu- 
tionary War when the Colonies voted 
$100,000 to fit out 4 armed vessels in Octo- 
ber 1775. A marine committee of 13 Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress was the 
Navy Department for the time being. The 
Marine Corps was established by the Conti- 
nental Congress on November 10, 1775. 

The tity American Navy was sold 3 years 
after the end of the Revolutionary War and 
it was not until 1794 that Congress felt a 
need for a permanent navy. That was when 
the 6 frigates were ordered. The undeclared 
war with France and the Barbary Coast pi- 
rates found the Navy with a few ships, a 
few clerks and a shore establishment of 
10 part-time Navy agents spotted along the 
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NAVAL SUPREMACY IN WORLD WAR II 


The War of 1812 against England, expand- 
ing American sea commerce spread around 
the world by the clipper ships, and the Civil 
War gave the Navy some growth but it stag- 
nated after the Civil War despite the “naval 
revolution” that brought the first subma- 
rine, armor-plated ships, and rifled guns. 

The seapower theories of Adm. Alfred 
T. Mahan, who emphasized the value of 
fleets and their control of the seas, took on 
meaning after the Spanish-American War 
with the emergence of the United States as 
a naval power. 

In World War II the Navy rose to world 
supremacy. From the 4 armed ships au- 
thorized by the Continental Congress in 
1775, the Navy became in 1945 the world’s 
largest with 8,400 ships ranging in size from 
PT [patrol-torpedo] boats to 45,000-ton bat- 
tleships and flattops [plane carriers]. The 
Navy also had 40,893 airplanes in 1945. 

The Navy now has more than 807,000 men 
in uniform and 475,000 civilians. This fiscal 
year it will spend $10.9 billion and next 
year $12 billion. It has more than 2,100 
warships in active and reserve fleets weighing 
8 million tons, including 408 major warships 
and 792 other ships in the active fleet. It 
has 14,000 planes of all types. It has 266 in- 
stallations in this country and 52 overseas, 
including 70 air stations. 

NAVY SETUP CHANGES LITTLE 


Navy organization has changed little since 
its Bureaus were set up in 1842. The Navy 
is divided into the Navy Department, the 
shore establishment, and the operating 
forces. The headquarters in Washington is 
the central authority. 

The Navy Department administers and 
plans for the fleet, it develops and improves 
plane and ship designs, and directs research 
and other activities. 

The fighting Navy is commanded by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, who derives his 
authority through the Navy Secretary and 
the President. The Secretary is the civilian 
head of the Navy and runs it through the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Bureaus 
of Aeronautics, Ordnance, Medicine and 
Surgery, Naval Personnel, Ships, Supplies and 
Accounts, Yards and Docks, and other offices, 

The operating forces are the fighting Navy 
made up of the Atlantic, Pacific, Mediter- 
ranean, and far eastern fleets. The heart 
of the fleet is the fast carrier task force. 


TASK FORCE OPERATIONS 


The task force comprises from two to four 
groups. Each task group operates normally 
in a circular formation. In the center are 
the attack carriers, two or more generally. 
Each carrier has two destroyers as plane 
guards, fore and aft, to pick up fallen pilots. 

Ringing the flattops are battleships and 
cruisers to protect the carriers, with their 
guns. In a larger circle are 20 to 30 de- 
stroyers to screen against submarines and 
add to the antiaircraft curtain. 

The task groups operate up to 15 miles 
apart. The formations vary for offensive and 
defensive actions. The attack carriers have 
approximately 100 planes each, some of them 
capable of carrying atomic bombs 700 miles 
or more. 

The Marine Corps is an integral part of 
the Navy, although semiautonomous. It 
comprises 3 marine divisions and 3 air wings. 
It has 230,000 men, but is scheduled to reach 
248,000 by mid-1954. 

The Marine Corps dates from November 
1775, when the Second Continental Congress 
authorized two battalions. Some of its mem- 
bers served as artillery men in Washing- 
ton's army. Up to the Civil War the Navy 
had no more than 3,000 marines. The corps 
reached a top strength of 75,000 in World 
War I with a brigade and marine fiyers 
fighting in France. In World War II the 
marines expanded from 70,000 to 485,000, 
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AIR FORCE YOUNGEST SERVICE 

The Marine Corps is headed by a four- 
star general who takes his orders from the 
Navy Secretary. The Fleet Marine Force is 
the fighting organization with its own in- 
fantry, artillery, tanks, and supply services. 
Marine divisions have more than 22,000 men 
each, larger than Army divisions. The extra 
men are needed to operate amphibious craft 
and other equipment. The marine squad is 
13 men divided into 3 fire teams and a squad 
leader. (The Army squad has nine men.) 

In wartime the Navy acquires control over 
the Coast Guard, which was created in 1790 
to run down smugglers, for guarding the 
coastlines, escorting ship convoys, manning 
troop transports, maintaining coastal anti- 
submarine patrols, and in amphibious opera- 
tions., 

Youngest of the military services is the 
Air Force, created as a separate service by 
the National Security Act of 1947 (unifi- 
cation law). With the ascendancy of air- 
power in modern warfare, the Air Force now 
receives the largest share of defense funds. 
This fiscal year it is spending $15.4 billion; 
next year $1744 billion. 

The Air Force has 958,000 men in uniform 
and 315,000 civilians. It has 22,000 planes 
of all types with the first-line active planes 
organized into more than 100 wings (there 
are up to 80 planes in a wing). It plans to 
have 106 air wings by June 30 this year, 
133 by mid-1954, and its goal of 143 by mid- 
1955, although not all of them will be 
equipped with first-line planes. 

Considered by airpower enthusiasts as the 
first line of defense, the Air Force started 
in 1907, when the Army set up an aero- 
nautical division to study the flying machine 
and the possibility of adapting it to mili- 
tary purposes, It was assigned to the chief 
signal officer and had 1 officer and 2 enlisted 
men, 

World War I gave the Air Force its first 
big boost. Fifteen hundred cadets were 
trained in flying. In 1918 the Army’s air 
operations were moved from the Signal Corps 
and called the Army Air Service. The war 
showed the airplane was useful for more 
than just observation but could be used 
against troops, against enemy planes, and in 
strategic bombing of the enemy’s warmaking 
ability. 

In 1926 the Army Air Service became the 
Army Air Force, and in 1941 the Army Air 
Forces, with some degree of autonomy. In 
1942 the Army set up the Air Forces under 
a commanding general—presaging the com- 
plete separation 5 years later. 

At its peak in World War II the Air Force 
had 16 separate air forces and other special 
commands. It had 2,400,000 men and 80,- 
000 planes. 

FUNCTIONAL COMMANDS FORMED 

In 1946 the Air Force was reorganized from 
the previous geographical or warplane-type 
commands into functional commands, The 
Air Force now has a Continental Air Com- 
mand for defense of the United States, a 
Strategic Air Command for long-range and 
other strategic bombing, an Air Materiel 
Command for buying aircraft and equip- 
ment, a Research and Development Com- 
mand, a Tactical Command for support of 
land and sea forces and overseas commands. 
The Air Force organizes its aircraft into 
flights (2 or more planes), squadrons (2 
or more flights) which vary in size from 
10 planes in a heavy-bomber squadron to 
25 in a fighter squadron; groups (3 squad- 
rons in peacetime, 4 in wartime, plus serv- 
ice personnel); wings (a combat group plus 
maintenance, medical, supply, and other 
units to make it self-supporting); air divi- 
sions (2 to 5 wings and a headquarters); 
and numbered air forces (2 or more air 
divisions). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
March 13, 1953, at the annual convention 
of the Kansas Livestock Association, in 
Wichita, Kans., Mr. A. P. Davies, director 
of the department of livestock, American 
Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill., delivered an 
address entitled “Freedom in Livestock 
Agriculture.” The address contains 
very pertinent information and views 
which I think are of importance not only 
to the livestock industry, but also to 
farmers in general. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

FREEDOM IN LIVESTOCK AGRICULTURE 
(By A. P. Davies) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Kansas Livestock Association, and 
guests, I consider it a great honor to appear 
before you and to be asked to take part in 
your program here today. 

First let me tell you how distressed I was 
to learn that my good friend and yours, 
Glenn Pickett, is in the hospital. I shall 
never forget how valiantly he stood up and 
fought DiSalle and all his minions 2 years 
ago. After that appearance on TV in New 
York I am sure that the controllers needed 
a hospital about as badly as Glenn did the 
other day. Let God speed his early recov- 
ery—I miss him. He is a good man in a 
tough fight. 

I am here representing the American Meat 
Institute, which most of you know is the 
trade, research and advertising association 
of the meat packing industry. I represent 
the people who process your product and 
sell it to the retailers who place it on 
America’s table. We are the bridge from 
farm, ranch and feedlot to the consumer. 
You are the producers of America’s favorite 
food—we are the processors and the sellers 
of it. However—for some time we have not 
been—either segment of this great meat and 
livestock industry—counted among the fa- 
vorite people of America. Misconception 
and indeed untruths and innuendo have 
made the cowman the villain whereas as all 
the small fry know, a cowboy is a hero. 
Why? Because too many people in America 
have sincerely believed that this industry 
and each segment of it has been sitting up 
nights trying to figure out ways and means 
to gouge the consumer. 

With changed times and a changed price 
level let us hope we have changed perspec- 
tive. But it will not come through hope, 
but through discussion, understanding and 
action, Realization of what makes meat 
prices, what the meat industry is, what we 
contribute to America, is essential to public 
understanding of our mutual problems. 

Public relations begin at home. Let us 
then take a look at this great industry which 
you and I both represent—you in the pro- 
duction end—we in the processing and dis- 
tribution end. 

You all know that the country’s cattle 
population has increased to an all-time high 
in the past 5 years, to a total of almost 94,- 
000,000 head from the low point in the re- 
cent cattle cycle that was reached in 1949, 

This upward trend has been largely in beef- 
type animals. The 1953 figure I have just 
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given you represents an increase of 42 per- 
cent in beef cows, while dairy cattle have 
held steady since 1949. Compared with 1938, 
15 years ago, the change is even more pro- 
nounced. There are 2 percent fewer milk 
cows but 122 pergent more beef cows. Now, 
obviously, this great upswing in beef cattle 
numbers did not take place just because we 
loved to feed our cattle, or enjoy seeing 
the cows and the bulls have fun. It came 
about because of a demand on the part of 
the American people for more of the richer 
protein food that can come only through 
their intake of good red meat. It is part 
of the upgrading of the American diet that 
comes about when people, particularly in a 
war economy such as we have just passed 
through, or in times like the more recent 
postwar reconstruction period, have high in- 
comes and are able to buy the type of food 
they prefer. 

It is reasonable to presume that this cattle 
increase would have been marketed in an 
orderly fashion without this present price 
slump, had our markets remained as free as 
our production lines. This is a reasonable 
assumption to make since consumer incomes 
were during both periods mentioned, and are 
today, at levels to support the cattle popu- 
lation you folks built to meet the demand. 

But the market was not a free one, and 
upon this great matter of freedom, I wish to 
make an observation. Freedom is not some- 
thing to be taken for granted nor to be held 
without effort. It is something we have 
won in this country—and must fight for if 
it is to be maintained. 

We surrendered a portion of our freedom 
when we submitted to Government control 
of our marketing system under the Office of 
Price Stabilization that came into being 
following our entry into the Korean war in 
June of 1950. 

When I use the word “surrendered,” I do 
not by any means imply that we in the meat 
and livestock industry meekly endorsed or 
timidly acquiesced in this surrender. The 
reverse is true. Your association and mine 
were among those valiant few that consist- 
ently fought this surrender. Thank God— 
you need not be ashamed of the men Kansas 
has sent to the Congress. ANDY SCHOEPPEL, 
your Senator, fought hard in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, on the 
floor of the Senate, and in the country, to halt 
the panicky drift to control. You need not 
be ashamed of him. His colleague, Frank 
Cartson, stood steadfast against controls 
and on a personal note, I want to tell you 
he had more than a little to do with getting 
rid of them a few short weeks ago. 

In the House of Representatives, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, CLIFFORD Hope, used every effort 
at his disposal in 1951 and again last year 
to inform the House of the foolishness of 
controls. Last but by no means the least 
in my affection and my respect, the Member 
for this district, my good friend and fellow 
Welshman, because he can speak the Welsh— 
Ep Reres—has always stood for freedom in 
the livestock business. 

All these men used their influence and 
energy to try to tell our fellow citizens that 
the use of direct price and wage controls 
would result in maladjustments to the detri- 
ment of this industry and eventually to the 
consumers of the Nation. 

Let us review. 

Disruption — distortion — dismay — are 
blights that have fallen upon the production, 
processing, marketing, and retailing seg- 
ments of this great industry. The evils they 
have brought, which the new administration 
inherited, indicate clearly why I say to you 
that our industry, or any segment of the 
Nation’s agriculture cannot afford the luxury 
of a controlled economy. We cannot be as 
Lincoln so ably pointed out, “half free and 
half slave.” 3 

The price control and compulsory grading 
provisions of the OPS had a discouraging ef- 


fect upon cattle marketings. The total 
slaughter of cattle and calves during this 
period of mounting cattle numbers, the years 
1951 and 1952, was much smaller than would 
have been expected in a free market and un- 
der the stimulus of demand created by the 
high wages that existed and still exist. 

Along with the adverse effect of price con- 
trols went the mounting danger of inflation 
that threatened to get completely out of 
hand under the deficit financing of the New 
Deal-Fair (?) Deal administration. You 
folks, frankly, preferred to have your assets 
in cattle on the range and in the feedlots, 
rather than in dollars in the bank, dollars 
that shrank in value with each passing day. 
This is part of the price we pay for a genera- 
tion of loose fiscal and monetary policies. 

Now we are rid of price and grading con- 
trols. A free market is beginning to func- 
tion. Cattle are moving to market in vol- 
ume—at lower prices it is true, but in vol- 
ume that indicates that possibly the Amer- 
ican consumers may soon eat us out of this 
price reduction. 

As further proof that the consumers, our 
customers, are helping us weather this lower 
price cycle, let me give you the figures on 
animal slaughter since October. Commercial 
cattle and calf slaughter has been up 30 per- 
cent. Commercial output of meat is 6 per- 
cent above a year earlier, the largest volume 
for that period since 1943-44 when we mar- 
keted the record 120-million-head hog crop 
of that time. Some of my friends in the re- 
tail end of this business tell me their beef 
sales to Mrs. America are running 30 to 50 
percent over a year ago. 

Interestingly enough for us, hog slaughter 
during this November to the present time 
has been down 3 percent from a year ago. 
It is still going down—and the estimates 
are that a substantially smaller spring pig 
crop will be farrowed. This means that with 
the demand for meat continuing high the 
public will be eating our production at an 
accelerated rate. 

Along with the depressing effect of price 
and grading controls, the clammy hand of 
inflation encouraging you folks to hold your 
cattle and build up the Nation's beef cattle 
inventory to all-time highs, a price depress- 
ing situation in itself, we had another un- 
fortunate break which has contributed 
greatly to this period of lower prices. I refer 
to the drought which has forced heavy mar- 
ketings during the past year. 

Now I want to quote you, some words of 
wisdom uttered 30 months ago by one of the 
leading men in the meat packing industry 
before the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, December 14, 1951, at Stockton, Calif.: 

“Coincident with the application of price 
controls, the supply of beef in the market 
declined. Cattle numbers built up by 7,000,- 
000 head in 1951. It was not from a low 
level that buildup took place. It was piled 
upon an already record inventory of 85,000,- 
000 head. The building process will con- 
tinue as long as controls are in effect.” 

(I want to point out how correct he was. 
They built up to our present record total of 
almost 94,000,000 head.) 

“Now, when this control madness is off and 
the time comes to market this crop, we will 
face the job of disposing of an increase in 
beef and veal supply of nearly 25 percent 
above the 1951 level. What I am trying to 
make clear,” he concluded, “is that this cat- 
tle stock, held back from market by an ab- 
sence of free price guidance, may cause a 
serious short-term dislocation when it does 
hit the market. This will be emphasized if 
adverse feed conditions force liquidation.” 

This speaker was Paul C. Smith, vice pres- 
ident of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Now I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, if 
any prophet could have more accurately 
spelled out the situation we face today. It 
would only have been more complete if he 
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had stated that the liquidation would come 
as it has, at a time when our costs are not 
only remaining constant but are edging up- 
ward. This has caused a pinch and if we 
can believe voices crying in Congress, voices 
steeped in oil, not cattle, are saying that 
cattlemen want the Government to step in 
and bail them out. I said when that voice 
was raised that it did not represent the true 
cattlemen of this Nation. It did not rep- 
resent the men I knew and have worked 
with, men who have stood foursquare against 
the blithering blight of Government control 
and bureaucracy and in defense of their own 
freedom and freedom for this Nation of 
ours. 

This week in Washington a livestock in- 
dustry committee met at the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
to spell out the position and thinking of the 
cattle and feed industry in this time of 
stress and strain. Here are the resolutions 
passed and the action recommended to the 
Secretary: 

“The committee first appraised the cur- 
rent situation and pointed out that cattle 
producers and feeders are experiencing se- 
vere losses due to price declines which 
started more than a year ago and which 
have become more acute since the first of 
the year. The members of the committee 
considered every possible approach to a so- 
lution of the problem, including subsidies, 
Government supports, etc. While subsidies 
would offer temporary relief for those now 
in financial difficulty, it is the committee’s 
opinion that this would not solve the prob- 
lem but only lead to further complications 
and delay the establishment of a sound op- 
erating program for the industry. The 
committee commends the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture for their prompt 
action in eliminating price controls and 
compulsory grading.” 

Further suggestions involve increased use 
of the Department's facilities of press, radio, 
and TV to tell the facts of the meat situa- 
tion to the public. A study of increased 
Government purchases of beef for the Armed 
Forces and other governmental agencies was 
urged. The committee also suggested 
checking the import and export situation 
and further research work on the use of by- 
products. In addition, it was recommended 
that Congress permit the price- and wage- 
control law to expire on April 30 and that 
the proposed legislation now before Con- 
gress, which would provide standby con- 
trols or a 90-day freeze order be rejected. 

As a citizen of the State of Indiana, I 
trust that my Senator, Homer CAPEHART, the 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, will pay heed to these 
voices of experience. 

Assuring the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the fullest cooperation from all segments of 
this industry in efforts to provide a program 
of maximum service at a minimum cost in 
moving meat to the consumer's table, the 
committee also recommended: 

“That the Department of Agriculture 
make a study of the possibility of extending 
credit through existing agencies in case of 
extreme economic emergencies, 

“The committee felt that the current 
problem is compounded and aggravated by 
the present rigid high supports on basic 
commodities. These are big factors in the 
current drastic losses. The whole support 
program should be reexamined and more 
flexibility brought into it. Price support 
programs are only a part of the overall pro- 
gram and should not create more problems 
than they solve.” 

Obviously, these are not the recommenda- 
tions of men ready to surrender the right 
to run their own business. Fortunately 
we have a Secretary of Agriculture who be- 
lieves in free enterprise, in individual free- 
dom, and in the God-given right of self de- 
termination, I think he will follow these 
recommendations and not be swayed by 
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either “the oil well” or the “wind mill,” as 
my good friend, and yours, GEORGE AIKEN, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, so aptly labeled some prophets of doom 
in the United States Senate who would lead 


the “hat in hand” brigade to Washington to 


tap the Public Treasury. 

Free price guidance is rapidly committing 
our customers to eat us out of our price 
dilemma. Fortunately, we are not running 
out of customers. They are pulling up to 
the American breakfast table at the rate of 
7,400 new ones every day. This is a guaran- 
ty of a continually expanding market. We 
can meet that market, with dignity and 
profit to us, and in the fullness of the 
American diet, if we remain free. We must 
remain free. 

We in the processing and selling end of 
your business must without stint use the 
tools of free enterprise, ingenuity, and flexi- 
bility denied to us until so recently to push 
your product. To take advantage of this 
opportunity to enhance the public's ap- 
preciation of the nutritive and appetizing 
qualities of beef. As many of you know, 
starting in 1940 the institute has been carry- 
ing on an extensive program of education on 
meat—all meats. We are doing it now and 
will continue to do what we can within the 
limits of our budget. And in passing let me 
say, that the fund, for promotion research, 
advertising, and public relations, all must 
come from margins of this industry. These 
activities are of necessity limited by the 
margins that are available. Margins are not 
now and never have been large, and during 
controls profits in our segment of the indus- 
try were too often nonexistent in the beef 
end of the business. 

In conclusion, I want to say to you that 
we cannot be free while part of our agricul- 
tural economy is tied by controls, controls 
that threaten the use of even wider controls. 
I refer to the mandatory support provisions 
that cover the so-called basic crops, cotton, 
wheat, peanuts, corn, rice, and tobacco. We 
are already accumulating huge surpluses 
under these mandated supports, soon the 
Secretary must order acreage controls and 
marketing allotments on these crops, when 
he does that, these commodities will be 
under absolute controls. How long do you 
think our industry or any segment of agri- 
culture can remain free while a part is con- 
trolled? 

I say that you should seriously consider 
recommending to your legislators, your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, the removal? now, 
of these mandates. Free the hands of Ag- 
riculture’s Secretary Benson. He can sup- 
port these crops up to 90 percent, the present 
level, if it is necessary but don’t let rigid 
supports stay on the books and compel him 
to shackle all agriculture with controls. 

Speaking on the floor of the Senate 2 weeks 
ago today on Agricultural Policy, one of 
the great friends of free agriculture, the 
President pro tempore and chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, STYLES BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, said, and I quote: 

“As I observe the picture I conclude that 
the agricultural outlook for 1953 and 1954 is 
relatively good. There are some readjust- 
ments that must be made. I do not stand 
here and propose that this administration 
out-promise the New Deal or the Fair Deal. 
I do say that the accumulation of evidence 
conyinces me that our farm economy is fun- 
damentally strong and that the farmers of 
America can look ahead to the future with 
confidence. In the 2 years ahead, therefore, 
let us move forward calmly and construc- 
tively. Let us ignore the cries of alarm 
which are raised by special pleaders for po- 
litical purposes and let us again reestablish 
under the law a sound farm program which 
is in keeping with a society of freemen and 
free enterprise.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is sound advice. 


Why Chicago Is a Real Critical Defense 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT OHARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am addressing my remarks to the sub- 
ject of the in-migration requirement in 
the present definition of a critical de- 
fense area as regards Federal rent 
control. 

As the law now stands, Chicago cannot 
be declared a critical defense area be- 
cause of the in-migration feature, Yet 
Chicago is foremost in the cities furnish- 
ing defense products. Anything which 
strikes at Chicago's productivity is a 
blow of tremendous consequence to the 
entire defense program. It is the height 
of folly to permit the national security 
to be imperilled by an in-migration bit 
-* nonsense which can operate only to 
tie the hands of the President when 
quick action may be necessary. 

By unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include an article 
from the Chicago Sun-Times of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1953, which presents the 
strongest possible argument why Chi- 
cago, of all cities, should not be omitted 
from those qualified for classification as 
critical defense areas. The article 
follows: 

More WORKING IN AREA THAN IN 
Woritp War II 

During World War II, the highest peak of 
employment in the Chicago area was 1,010,- 
000 men and women working in manufactur- 
ing industries alone. 

Today, despite a slackening in defense or- 
ders, there are 1,100,000 manufacturing em- 
ployees. These figures are for metropolitan 
Chicago, a region defined by the Government 
as stretching from Gary, Ind., to Waukegan 
and west to Joliet and Aurora. 

All the big World War II defense plants in 
the region are booming, say the statisticians 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. One official put it, “There are no 
ghost plants here.” 

LEADS IN MACHINERY 

The region has a bigger investment in 
war work than any other in the Nation, say 
the association officials. Since the war, Chi- 
cago has become the leading manufacturer 
of machinery and machine parts. 

An important factor in this growth is the 
shot in the arm given industry by the mighty 
expansion of the area’s steel mills in 1951. 

The added steel production has put Chi- 
cago within a hairbreadth of equaling Pitts- 
burgh. The commerce association believes 
that in another year Chicago’s steel produc- 
tion figures will pass Pittsburgh’s. Chicago 
is now only 300,000 tons of capacity behind. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
The commerce association says that in- 
dustrial developments in the area in 1952 
were the third highest since the war. So 
far, this year looks equally glittering, the 
Officials believe. 
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Here are the money totals in industrial 
developments for the last 13 years: 


$219, 338,000 


2, 854, 249, 000 

The figures cover construction of new 
plants, expansion of existing ones, the pur- 
chase of land for future development, and 
the acquisition of buildings by lease or pur- 
chase for industrial purposes. 


President of University of California Re- 
quests Velde Committee Not To Jeop- 
ardize State Anti-Red Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
cational institutions of California, in 
cooperation with law enforcement agen- 
cies and our State senate fact finding 
committee on un-American activities, 
are conducting an energetic and quietly 
effective campaign to rid our schools of 
subversive influences. The State senate 
committee has an experienced and able 
staff. Since the present chairman, the 
Honorable Hugh M. Burns, was appoint- 
ed, the committee has employed pro- 
cedures which seldom make headlines, 
or propaganda opportunities for the 
Communists, but which do insure maxi- 
mum effectiveness of the continuing 
long-term job of getting subversives out 
of the schools and keeping them out. 
Our congressional committees could 
profit from a study of the methods now 
used by the California committee. 

There was a time when sensational 
headlines were needed to increase public 
understanding and awareness of the 
Communist menace. This is no longer 
the situation. Tactics should change 
with the times. 

The need today is for coldly efficient 
action to ferret out the dangerous Reds 
and all their connections while scrupu- 
lously avoiding “smears” and “shotgun” 
tactics. It is often profitable to keep a 
known Communist under secret surveil- 
lance for a considerable period in order 
to learn all of his contacts. Premature 
exposure can upset such a plan of action 
leaving the cohorts unexposed and cog- 
nizant of the need to more carefully con- 
ceal their activities. Placing operators 
in the Communist Party is also an ef- 
fective method of learning their secrets. 
A congressional committee might inad- 
vertently aid the Communists by forcing 
the uncovering of a State undercover 
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operator or prematurely exposing a Com- 
munist being kept under surveillance by 
the State committee. 

The State committee has learned much 
from reformed Communists by promising 
to keep their testimony confidential, pro- 
vided they tell the whole truth. It rec- 
ognizes the need to encourage the later 
disillusioned campus-type Red to feel 
that he is not to be damned for life be- 
cause of a mistake committed in the 

ast. 

: The able counsel for the State com- 
mittee recently visited Washington to 
tell our committees about the work of 
the State committee and to request that 
they not interfere. Mr. Combs has 
served as counsel for our State legisla- 
ture’s un-American activities committees 
since 1939 when I as first chairman of 
the committee was fortunate enough to 
obtain his assistance. For a considera- 
ble time Mr. Combs served under a 
chairman with whose tactics he did not 
agree. From his abundance of experi- 
ence he has been enabled to help the 
present chairman to adopt effective 
methods suited to present conditions. 

Mr. Combs brought to Washington the 
following letter from President Sproul, 
of the University of California: 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
March 12, 1953. 
Senator HdR M. Burns, 

Chairman, Senate Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 
Senate Chambers, State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif, 

Dear SENATOR BURNS: Vice President James 
H. Corley has informed me of your concern 
over the possible invasion of the State of 
California by Federal committees whose ob- 
jectives would overlap or, unnecessarily 
duplicate those so effectively covered by the 
senate fact-finding committee on un-Amer- 
ican activities. 

I share your concern, not only because new 
committees unfamiliar with local experience 
will be tempted to rediscover much that your 
committee has made a matter of record, and 
give educational institutions of the State 
adverse publicity without commensurate 
benefit, but also because I believe that such 
committees could seriously handicap the 
program which you have established to coun- 
ter the efforts of subversive individuals to 
attach themselves to California educational 
institutions in the future. 

In other words, I sincerely believe we have 
our problem in California adequately cov- 
ered, and I can see no justification for the 
proposed Federal program. I hope that you 
will be successful in your effort to persuade 
the authorities in Washington, D. C., that 
the State legislature, your committee, and 
the administrators of California colleges and 
universities are capable of handling their re- 
sponsibilities, and are fully aware of the ne- 
cessity of discharging those responsibilities, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. SPROUL. 


The Port of New York ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the port 
of New York is admittedly the greatest 


in the world. Over the years many 
little “Davids’—young and old and from 
near and far have slung their shots at 
our port. However, the port will never 
be a Goliath because it will always be 
New York. One who should and does 
know much of the important factors in 
the continued development and opera- 
tion of this great port is the Honorable 
Vincent R. Impellitteri, mayor of the 
city of New York, who on March 19, 1953, 
at the 20th Port of New York Night 
held under the auspices of the Foreign 
Commerce Club at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, delivered a most timely 
and informative talk which it is my 
pleasure to insert here so that those who 
are interested in the port of New York 
may read it with care. The speech is 
as follows: 


I welcome the opportunity of appearing 
before such a representative gathering for 
a frank discussion on the general subject of 
the port of New York—and more specifically 
the relationship of the city of New York to 
the port of New York. 

In accepting the invitation to address this 
annual dinner of the Foreign Commerce Club, 
I fully realized that I would be called upon 
to address top executives of the steamship 
industry and related fields at a moment when 
this great port of New York has suffered 
considerable criticism. And there can be no 
doubt that the port is beset by some grave 
and serious problems, which have been dis- 
closed with shocking impact by recent and 
current inquiries. 

I do not propose to ignore these disclosures, 
but—I want to make it crystal clear that 
despite the dark side of the picture that has 
been unfolded, and despite the vital need for 
correction and improvement in some phases 
of this tremendous industry—this port Is still 
the finest and busiest port in the world. 

And I shall make every effort within my 
jurisdiction to continue it as the greatest 
port in the world. In that effort I invite 
your cooperation. 

I do not subscribe to the somewhat hys- 
terical talk by detractors of the port who 
would have us believe that we are suffering 
tremendous losses in business to other ports 
and are rapidly approaching the status of a 
ghost harbor. 

On the contrary, the tonnage figures of 
the United States Census Bureau and the 
records of the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion show that the port of New York con- 
tinues to enjoy its preeminence. For the 
year 1952, we have reached, if not exceeded, 
the levels of commerce which were estab- 
lished in 1951. 

In that year we moved foreign commerce 
in and out of this port to the extent of more 
than 32 million tons—which, incidentally, is 
almost twice the amount handled by our 
nearest competitor. This tonnage value 
amounts to over $8 billion—which, is sev- 
eral times the total amount handled by our 
nearest competitor. 

I cite these figures to emphasize the mag- 
nitude and the basic vitality of the operations 
in our port—and to offset any shortsighted 
viewpoint that the State crime commission 
disclosures have brought a permanent black 
eye to the port of New York. 

The revelations of criminal activities in 
the port have been shocking, indeed. They 
have outraged every decent thinking citizen. 

These vicious practices cannot be toler- 
ated. They must be crushed at the very 
roots—and I pledge you all my strength in 
that task. 

But the point I want to make is that de- 
spite these repulsive facts—the basic po- 
tential of the port is sound. Such exposures 
should result in constructive—rather than 
destructive—effect by translating them into 
& program of permanent remedies for port 
improvement. 
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Public diagnosis can be extremely valu- 
able. But it can be equally dangerous if 
all the frightening symptoms are emphasized 
beyond their actual damage to the patient. 

By way of illustration, may I point out 
that however shocking the revelations of 
crime, the major factors in diversion of 
cargo or leveling off of commerce in our 
port have been rail and transportation rate 
differentials which put us at a disadvantage 
with other ports. Another factor has been 
special subsidies enjoyed by other ports in 
their bid to take business from the Port 
of New York. 

I do not profess to have any cure-all medi- 
cine that will overnight change waterfront 
practices that have existed for generations, 
Nor is it within the power of the mayor to 
change conditions within the industry itself. 
I hasten to pledge, however, that should you 
have any specific recommendations which do 
concern my Office, I shall certainly be eager 
to discuss them with a view to applying any 
remedies that come within the province of 
my administration. 

It has been my thought that an ounce 
of effort is worth a thousand words of pub- 
lic declaration. With that in mind, I have 
over the last several months studied the 
recommendations of the mayor's joint com- 
mittee on port industry and have by my 
instructions to the members of my staff in 
the departments involved endeavored to 
implement those recommendations which 
we feel will bring about the quickest soiu- 
tions and cures for some of our ills. 

May I call your attention to some of them, 

I have instructed the corporation coun- 
sel of the city of New York to pursue with 
renewed and increased energies his work im 
behalf of the elimination of disadvantageous 
rail and transportation rate differentials. 

I have instructed the commissioner of 
the department of commerce to increase 
the tempo in his activities to publicize our 
port and bring more commerce to our shores, 
particularly in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

I have instructed the commissioner of 
marine and aviation to submit to the board 
of estimate all applications by reputable 
bona fide stevedoring organizations for the 
use and occupancy of city-owned piers. 

I have also instructed that commissioner 
to set up his own studies on the matter of 
the cost of occupancy of city piers and to 
make every effort to bring about a reduction 
in the collateral costs of pier tenants on the 
matters of insurance and maintenance. 

I have instructed the police commissioner 
to leave no stone unturned and no service 
denied to the end that detectable or report- 
ed crime can be driven from our waterfront. 

Recently I read with great interest the 
waterfront-improvement program proposed 
by the New York Shipping Association as 
drafted by the responsible leaders of your 
industry. 

It is crystal clear, as pointed up in that 
program, that the threat of work stoppage 
constitutes a major problem facing the port 
of New York today. 

For it is through irresponsible work stop- 
page and the fear of wildcat strikes that cer- 
tain practices have been forced upon an un- 
willing industry and all of the people in our 
city who suffer the far-reaching consequences 
of a tied-up port. 

In such cases there are not even two dis- 
puting factions that could be brought to- 
gether in a normal labor-relations procedure, 

But this, I think you will agree, cannot be 
wiped out by an edict from the mayor or by 
the stroke of a pen. 

This is a challenge which both manage- 


. ment and labor must meet at the collective- 


bargaining table. Perhaps never before in 
the history of our port has there been a 
greater need for some measures to be adopted 
in collective bargaining which will not only 
bring about sound agreements, but a means 
to enforce adherence to these agreements, 
Upon this approach will depend the welfare 
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of every person in the city of New York who 
looks for a lasting and peaceful remedy for 
the conditions that plague us. 

As in the case of other industries that have 
become so complex, it might be well for the 
shipping industry to consider the appoint- 
ment of a permanent working arbitrator. 
Through such an arbitrator, proper sanc- 
tions could be imposed upon willful violators 
of labor agreements and individual disputes 
could be settled at the pierhead before they 
spread to a port paralysis, which has proved 
so costly to both labor and the shippers. 
Likewise, strength would be given to the 
agreements reached at the collective-bargain- 
ing table. 

I think it is generally agreed that the 
present shape-up system of hiring must be 
solved with a workable method that will 
reduce casual floating labor and provide 
greater earning possibilities for the regular 
longshoremen, most of whom are decent, 
hard-working men, supporting families, and 
contributing to the efficiency for which this 
port is noted. In fact, too much toil and 
sweat go into the loading of a ship for the 
vast majority of decent longshoremen to 
be thrown into the category of bums or 
crooks simply because they work on the 
waterfront. 

As for pilferage and other waterfront crime, 
I have already instructed the police com- 
missioner to redouble efforts to prevent such 
conditions as disclosed by the State crime 
commission. 

I would like to add, however, that a two- 
Way cooperation is necessary. You must 
realize that the t2nants of city-owned piers 
and the owners of private piers are in much 
the same position as all of us in our own 
homes. The city has no right to enter pri- 
vate property unless called upon by you 
to do so or where there is evidence at any 
time that a crime is being committed. I 
cannot urge you too strongly to file com- 
plaints or requests for police assistance 
wherever necessary. Also, please be assured 
that in any of your recommendations where 
State and Federal legislation is necessary 
to implement improvement of waterfront 
practices in the interest of the Port of New 
York, they will receive my full support. 

But I reiterate that the real challenge 
and hope for improved conditions must come 
through a sound labor-relations approach. 

I am confident that our port will meet 
this challenge in the democratic manner and 
in the American tradition of which we are 
so proud. 

I want to speak briefly concerning the 
port of the city of New York as distinguished 
from the overall facilities of the greater 
harbor. The piers and facilities of the city 
of New York, which comprise less than one- 
third of the facilities of the entire harbor 
are the last word in waterfront terminals, 
Collectively, the major piers and facilities 
managed and owned by the city of New York, 
have no counterparts in any port anywhere 
in the world. 

However, the relative position of the city’s 
waterfront facilities in this harbor is too 
little understood. The city owns only five 
piers on the great waterfront of the borough 
of Brooklyn. But the five piers owned by 
the city have been modernized and brought 
to prime condition that makes them stand 
out as the finest in the harbor or in any 
harbor of this Nation. 

Plans by the city for the construction of 
an additional waterfront terminal in Brook- 
lyn to be taken on a long-term lease by a 
major ste hip company are well under 
way. This facility will be completed within 
a year and it will mean that once again the 
city of New York has provided one of the 
world’s great marine terminals. 

The North River piers which have become 
renowned as the home berths of the great 
transatlantic vessels, the modern and busy 
Staten Island piers, are all the handiwork 
and property of the city of New York, 


I mention this to emphasize that the city 
of New York can point with pride to its own 
facilities and can make the valid claim that 
they are without parallel anywhere. 

Too frequently, facilities in this harbor 
which are not the property of the city, and 
in some cases are run down, are erroneously 
believed to be the responsibility of the city. 
I remind you that the port of the harbor of 
New York comprises the shores of two sov- 
ereign States, including at least six impor- 
tant cities. It includes the facilities not 
only of municipalities but of private owners 
and governmental agencies. A survey dis- 
closes that among all of the facilities the 
ones owned and managed by the city of New 
York are, as a group, the most modern, the 
most complete, and the finest in the harbor— 
and, for that matter, in any harbor in the 
world. 

Tonight is the 20th port of New York night 
and it is interesting to look back to the year 
1933 because, for many reasons, that was the 
starting point of a long period of inactivity 
and neglect of our waterfront. In the period 
between 1933 and 1947 the expenditures on 
our city piers in any one year did not ex- 
ceed $150,000. 

In the last few years we find a startling 
contrast. We have been engaged in a water- 
front rehabilitation, modernization, fire- 
proofing, and new construction program at 
the rate of more than $850,000 a month. 

The program my administration now has 
under way represents total actual commit- 
ments for our port of the city of New York 
in the amount of more than $31 million in 
less than 3 years. 

In the last 2½ years we have negotiated 
and approved more than 36 long-term leases 
with the steamship industry. 

At the present time we are about to con- 
clude other long-term leases that will assure 
fruitful, vital, and active use of our water- 
front for many, many years to come. 

In addition to the unprecedented fire- 
prevention program being completed by the 
city, which includes concrete firewalls, steel 
fire curtains and sprinkler systems, and in 
addition to the construction of a new ter- 
minal in Brooklyn, we will have completed 
within the next year on the North River, at 
West 15th Street, Manhattan, the finest and 
most modern pier ever designed or built any- 
where in the world. 

I refer to the new pier 57 which we have 
already leased to an important steamship 
company for a long term of years. 

There is still an immense and difficult job 
ahead. There are many obstacles and there 
are many problems in our path. The re- 
sponsibility for the solution of some of our 
more serious problems is widely divided and 
distributed. It is certain that no construc- 
tive solution or effective attack can be made 
on the problems by any one group or any one 
agency. 

The ultimate solution of our ills will re- 
quire the unified and concerted effort of 
Federal, State, and the municipal govern- 
ments interested in our great harbor. It will 
require the cooperation and the energies of 
management and labor. It will require the 
counsel and assistance of civic groups every- 
where. 


First Japanese in Chicago Made United 
States Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to report to the House that 
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for the first time in the history of Chi- 
cago a Japanese has been naturalized. 
I am especially happy because the new 
American citizen, a most estimable gen- 
tleman who came to the United States 
as a boy of 17 and has lived among us for 
45 years, is a resident of the district that 
I have the honor to represent in the 
Congress. 

As long ago as 1915 in a national 
speaking tour made by me I stressed the 
cruel and unwise discrimination in our 
laws that denied to the oriental the 
opportunity of American citizenship. 
There never should have been such dis- 
crimination. Wherever there is discrim- 
ination of any sort among good and law- 
abiding people there is at work a poison 
that in time will destroy the character 
of both individuals and the Nation itself. 

I am informed that there are more 
Japanese-Americans in the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois than in any other con- 
gressional district in the United States, 
For the most part, they are native-born 
Americans, educated in American schools 
and colleges, cultured, kindly, ardently 
patriotic. Yet their parents never until 
now were accorded the right of becom- 
ing citizens of the Republic in which 
their sons and daughters were born and 
for which many of the sons fought and 
died. 

I congratulate Jack Yasutake, at long 
last an American citizen. I congratulate 
my country that the bars of discrimina- 
tion no longer separate such as Jack 
Yasutake from full participation in the 
privileges and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

By unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include an article 
from the Chicago Daily News entitled 
“First Japanese Here Made United States 
Citizen”: 


The first Japanese in Chicago to become 
an American citizen is Jack Yasutake, 62, of 
4818 Lake Park, who has lived in this country 
for 45 years. 

Yasutake was naturalized with 93 other 
aliens Tuesday by United States Judge Wal- 
ter J. LaBuy. 

He was admitted to citizenship under the 
Walter-McCarran Act, which went into effect 
last December 24. Previously, a Japanese not 
born in this country could not be nat- 
uralized. 

“It’s a great thrill, but it seems as if I'd 
been a citizen all this time,” Yasutake said, 

He is director of the Chicago Resettlers 
Committee, a civic group that helps locate 
Japanese in jobs and homes. 

He is married and has 4 children, 1 of 

whom is the Reverend Michael Yasutake, 32, 
pastor of St. Paul Episcopal Church, at 4945 
Dorchester. 
- The other children are William, 30, with 
the United States Interior Department; Jo- 
seph, 21, a junior at the University of Illi- 
nois; and Mrs. May Yamada, 29, wife of a 
Purdue University professor. 

Yasutake came to the United States from 
Japan in 1908. He was graduated from Stan- 
ford University in 1918, went to Japan and 
married, then returned with his wife. 

He was an interpreter for the United States 
Immigration Bureau in Seattle until the war 
broke out. He was interned, but was released 
at the war’s end and came here. 

Judge LaBuy told the 94 new citizens: 

“There are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple waiting to get into this country. You're 
fortunate to be here ahead of them.” 
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HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, our colleague, the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico, has called atten- 
tion to the communication of the United 
States Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations stating that the United 
States will cease reporting on Puerto 
Rico as a non-self-governing area under 
United States jurisdiction. This is a 
matter of such importance that, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the background of this 
move on the part of our Government. 

In accordance with terms of compact 
the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico have freely entered into vol- 
untary association with the Government 
of the United States, while they enjoy 
a full measure of self-government, un- 
der a constitution of their own adoption, 
whereby the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has been created. This means the 
culmination of a process of development 
and adjustment in the relations of the 
United States with the people of Puerto 
Rico since sovereignty over that island 
was ceded by the Crown of Spain to the 
United States in 1899. 

That the Crown of Spain ceded to the 
United States its sovereignty over the 
island did not mean any loss of freedom 
to the people of Puerto Rico; far from it. 
They were organized by the Congress in 
1900 as a body politic, “The people of 
Puerto Rico,” and declared to be citizens 
of Puerto Rico entitled to the protection 
of the United States. Under the 1900 
act a limited measure of self-government 
was placed in the hands of the people of 
Puerto Rico. In 1917 self-government 
was increased and the citizens of Puerto 
Rico were declared to be citizens of the 
United States much in the same way that 
citizens of a State are citizens of the 
United States. In 1947 the 80th Con- 
gress broadened further the scope of self- 
government in Puerto Rico by providing 
for an elected Governor. 

In 1950 a compact was offered by the 
Congress to the people of Puerto Rico 
so that they would assume full authority 
and responsibility for their own govern- 
ment, a government created by them- 
selves, while they continued to be not 
only citizens of the Commonwealth they 
created but citizens of the United States, 
represented internationally by the United 
States, and with full access as free citi- 
zens to these United States. 

Thus, Puerto Rico ceased to be a non- 
self-governing territory. It is not a mere 
territory any more. It is a Common- 
wealth, comparable in its political au- 
thority to any of the 48 Commonwealths 
which we know as the 48 States that form 
the Union. The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has not become a member 
State of the Union, but under the terms 
of compact embodied in Public Law 600 
of the 8ist Congress, 1950, the Federal 


Government of the United States will do 
for them what it does for the 48 member 
States of the Union, while it will not 
interfere in any matter not normally 
reserved to a federal government in a 
federal system. 

The United States Government may 
now point proudly to the fact that the 
people of Puerto Rico upon deciding their 
own political destiny of their own free 
will have chosen to cast their lot with 
us in a close association of free peoples. 
This is the best comment that could 
be made on the policies of the United 
States toward peoples which in the un- 
folding of history we have been called 
upon to help develop and protect until 
they could assume the responsibilities of 
their own government. I do predict a 
good future for Puerto Rico. They have 
made great progress and under leader- 
ship as they now have will continue this 
progress—economically, socially, and 
politically. 


Church and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


f OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a sermon delivered 
by the Reverend Vito C. Mazzone, pastor 
of the church of St. Mary Magdalen de 
Pazzi, 712 Montrose Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Passion Sunday, March 22, 1953, 
and also the occasion of the 55th annual 
memorial high Mass of the De Soto 
Council, No. 315, Knights of Columbus. 

The Mass was celebrated by the Rev- 
erend Joseph J. Monihan, council chap- 
lain, and St. Mary’s choir sang the re- 
sponses. Radio station WJMJ broadcast 
the Mass which was narrated by the Rev- 
erend Dr, George C. Uricheck. Follow- 
ing the mass Rev. Dennis J. Conney, S. J., 
director, institute of industrial rela- 
tions, St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
addressed the Knights at a breakfast at 
Frank Palumbo’s. 

The sermon follows: 

CHURCH AND STATE 


We little realize, I suppose, the significance 
of our meeting here today. At this time 
when so much of the world is strangled in 
the grip of totalitarianism, when the threat 
of war lies like a pall over all of us, it is 
most encouraging that a great fraternal 
organization such as yours meets in church 
to worship publicly the God whom the world 
forgets. No other fact would so impress the 
slaves of the Soviet with the true freedom 
that is ours in America. It is our great 
privilege that such a thing is possible. 
Speaking personally, we at St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s are delighted and honored that you 
have chosen once again our church for your 
Communion Mass. It seems to us that your 
doing so exemplifies many things, the free- 
dom we enjoy, the democracy we live by, the 
supranationalism of the church, and the 
harmonies existing between church and 
state in our country. It seems to us that in 
you and in your meeting here is perfectly 
exemplified the instruction of our Lord to 
“render to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, to God the things that are God's.“ 
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These words enunciate what is undoubt- 
edly one of the most difficult and most deli- 
cate questions of the present day, the ques- 
tion of the relationship between church and 
state. The difficulty arises, as in most cases, 
because there is confused thinking on what 
precisely constitutes the two societies. In 
the mind of too many there is no proper 
definition of terms. In other words, it is 
difficult to render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s if one is not sure what things belong 
to either. It becomes both delicate and dif- 
ficult if Caesar attempts to infringe on what 
belongs to God. This is what happens in a 
totalitarian state where Caesar will have no 
other gods before him or where he attempts 
to make the church an instrument or crea- 
ture of the state. This last is manifestly a 
contradiction. There can be no such thing 
as a national church. The church by its 
nature is supranational as its name, Cath- 
olic, implies. Catholic means universal. 
The charge given to the church by our 
blessed Lord is to “teach all nations.” By 
its code of morality, by its superabundant 
life of grace, the church does serve the best 
interest of any country in which it is estab- 
lished; but it cannot serve one nation at the 
expense of another, The church is our Holy 
Mother. Like any mother she cannot prefer 
one child to another. The church cannot 
be more Irish than American, more Italian 
than English. The church is Catholic, uni- 
versal, divinely sent to every nation but 
above all nationality. Even in countries 
where the Catholic church is the state reli- 
gion, she remains apart. She does not usurp 
the prerogatives of Caesar, but uses her own 
divinely instituted means to achieve the 
divinely appointed end for which she was 
created. N 

But in another sense the church enjoys 
a dual nature. Her headquarters in Vatican 
City is an independent government, formally 
established and recognized as such by the 
family of nations. In that small territory 
the church is the state; and the head of 
the church, our Holy Father, is at the same 
time the temporal head of that state. This 
dual nature of the authority of the Pope 
has recently been the occasion of the con- 
troversy on American diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. Americans have largely 
failed to recognize that the Pope is the real 
monarch of an independent state and a very 
important state. As such by all the laws of 
courtesy which govern the relations between 
nations, America should be represented dip- 
lomatically at the Vatican. We are the only 
major power in the world besides Russia 
which does not maintain such representa- 
tion. Countries, even where Christianity has 
hardly been heard of, countries dedicated to 
Buddha, to Mohammed, to strange gods, still 
recognize Vatican State as an important 
country and maintain diplomatic relations 
with her. But we and atheistic Russia alone 
of the great powers do not. The hue and 
cry a year ago was that for us to do so 
would be to violate the principle of the 
separation of church and state. This de- 
spite the obvious fact that the representation 
would not be to the Pope as spiritual leader 
of Catholicism, but to the Pope as the tem- 
poral ruler of an independent country. No 
disturbance is made over the fact that we 
send an Ambassador to the head of the 
Church of England who also happens to rule 
her country, or to such religious rulers as 
the Aga Khan who happens to be head, both 
of their churches and their governments. 
An obvious fact of the discussion, suprisingly 
overlooked, is that all the advantage of dip- 
lomatic representation with the Vatican 
would accrue to the United States and not 
to the Vatican. Catholics would benefit 
only as American citizens, not as Catholics. 
As Catholics we frankly do not care whether 
our Government is represented there, but as 
Americans who love their country we do wish 
our Government would avail itself of the 
splendid opportunities that such representa- 
tion affords, 
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This is necessarily a very brief discussion 
of a very important subject. It deserves 
much study if we are ever properly to “render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God's.” 


Headline: “Grocer Murdered in Holdup,” 
Washington Post, Friday, March 13, 
1953 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
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Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
above headline atop page 1 of the Wash- 
ington Post, captioned a story of the 
cold-blooded murder of Harry Honik- 
man, who worked honestly and late into 
the night to support his family and 
himself, when out of nowhere entered a 
scoundrel of the lowest type and with- 
out any cause or reason whatsoever shot 


down in cold blood this good and pro- 


ductive citizen, then carried off the re- 
ceipts of the day. 

This occurred not very far from this 
Capitol and the blame for this callous 
murder rests right here. As long as 
the Congress acts as the city council and 
controls the affairs of the District of 
Columbia and regulates the lives of its 
people the responsibility to make proper 
provisions for the people’s safety is ours 
and this type of headline should be 
eliminated or at least reduced, which 
can and should be done only by the 
positive action of Congress. I look for 
the day when another and a corrective 
headline will appear which will state, 
“Congress Provides Ample Police Pro- 
tection,” with a subcaption, “Six Hun- 
dred New Patrolmen Added to the Met- 
ropolitan Police Force,” and another 
subparagraph which will state in bold- 
face type, “The rate of pay has been 
increased 25 percent from top to bottom 
with liberalized provisions for retire- 
ment of all those who have served faith- 
fully and well the prescribed period of 
time.” A liberal special provision should 
be made in the law for the dependents 
of those who lose their lives in the per- 
formance of their duty. 

The details of the story, Mr. Speaker, 
need not go far beyond this excepting 
to say that 300 of the recruits should 
be detailed as foot patrolmen; 200 should 
constitute a detail of 100 addition 2-man 
armored scout car teams, provided with 
the latest, speediest cars armed with 
machine guns; 100 more should be add- 
ed to the motorcycle brigade, which 
should likewise be provided with the fin- 
est of equipment including sidecar and 
extra weapons. All the latest means of 
communication should be provided for 
both scout cars and motorcycle details. 

Equally as important, and perhaps 
even more so, Congress should declare 
that these men representing the majesty 
of the law are entitled to not only finan- 
cial but also to-the equally important 
moral support of the community. There 
is altogether too much of this nonsensi- 


cal talk about the police brutality and 
not enough respect for the badge of 
authority, the violation of which fre- 
quently forces a lone officer to fight for 
his life in the performance of his duty. 
These charges often are leveled at the 
police from sources where the life of the 
policeman, like the law which he repre- 
sents, means absolutely nothing. The 
best way to insure against. possible ex- 
cesses on the part of individual police- 
men is not only to declare the authority 
under which police perform but also to 
sustain them without going off half- 
cocked whenever wild charges are di- 
rected against an officer of the law. 
Give the benefit of the doubt to the 
policeman rather than te the law vio- 
lator. 

Two days later on Sunday, March 15, 
again in the Washington Post, Mr. 
Speaker, another screaming headline 
appeared. The story discloses the ap- 
prehension of a man who is being 
charged with the cold-blooded murder 
of the late Mr. Honikman, respected 
citizen of the city of Washington. If 
the latter story is correct it will soon be 
stamped, “Case closed.” Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that in instances of 
prompt solution of crimes of such das- 
tardly nature citations are not in them- 
selves sufficient. There ought to be a 
cash award in the form of a pay bonus 
and promotion which would stimulate 
the entire force to even greater efforts, 
Pay raises and retirement plans together 
with service bonus, such as that which 
I mention, are a cheap and an effective 
way to provide safety and security for 
the people. It would take so little per 
capita in the form of an additional tax 
levy that none of us would feel the 
additional levy but we would all benefit 
materially should it be done. The serv- 
ice would be understood and appreci- 
ated after the cost was forgotten. I re- 
spectfully submit that the District of 
Columbia Committee should go into this 
matter with vigor and promptness, for 
time is of the essence, 

Only a short time previous to the 
Honikman murder a valiant policeman 
was shot through the head with the in- 
tent of killing him on the spot. Fortu- 
nately, he recovered and I hope he will 
live a long time to give unimpaired serv- 
ice to this community. 

These headlines must and will cease 
if and when the Police Department is 
amply staffed, morally supported and 
properly paid for their services during 
their productive years and in retirement. 
The time for solution of the problem by 
congressional action is here and now, 
I trust we shall not fail in our responsi- 
bility to the people. 


A Lot for the Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- _ 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 20, 1953, entitled “A Lot for the 
Money.” 

The natural human tendency leads us 
to lament over our responsibilities but 
seldom do we take time to count our 
blessings. March seems, for some odd 
reason, to bear a greater share of human 
woes than the other 11 months. It is 
refreshing when a voice rises to remind 
us of our good fortune in being citizens 
of this land and when we look outside of 
our borders, we realize that we are not so 
badly off after all. Such a voice appears 
in the following editorial: = 


A Lor FoR THE MONEY 


Dear UNCLE SAM: This is just to let you 
know I’m supporting you, and not only 
financially. 

The last few days I've heard a good deal 
of grumbling over income taxes. Certainly 
I don’t enjoy paying mine. You're getting at 
least a fifth of what I earn. And your hired 
hands don’t use the money as cannily as they 
should. In fact they waste billions. But, 
even so, I wouldn't want the impression to 
get around that your nephews and nieces 
don’t appreciate you or that our family is 
falling apart. 

I trust you realize that the cost of govern- 
ment has gone up much more even than in- 
flated prices. In many cases the burden on 
citizens is killing incentive. Since you repre- 
sent us all you should do something about 
this. Even in a cold-war emergency there are 
opportunities for economy. 

Few of us are satisfied with what we get 
for our money, but I think most of us are 
basically grateful. Perhaps right now would 
be a good time to count up some of the 
reasons, 

First always, of course, comes the freedom 
we enjoy to worship as we please. It is linked 
with the right to think and speak freely—as 
I am here. One reason we support you is 


that all of us can have our say about what 


you do. Sometimes we'll be in the minority, 
but we have the opportunity to reason with 
the majority, and if a man relies on the 
power of truth and justice to prevail that is 
all he asks. 

Some restrictions have been placed on 
economic liberty by government, by large 
corporations, and by labor unions. But in 
the main our economy is free and rewards 
individual initiative. We have not achieved 
complete equality of opportunity for all citi- 
zens, but are making good progress. 5 

Indeed, the United States is still the land 
of opportunity. Our lives and property are 
protected, order maintained, and justice ad- 
ministered. Much of the money we hand 
over to you goes for these and other services 
we take for granted until we need them. 

As I said, I’m not satisfied with the cost 
or quality of government any more than 
with some other goods and services I buy. 
Too often it is inefficient or even corrupt. 
But it is our Government, and we can im- 
prove it. Just this year we've put in a new 
management. I'd like a better home, but 
am grateful I can keep up the mortgage pay- 
ments on the one I've got. In the same way 
I'm grateful I can help you maintain our 
national home. 

The biggest share of the money we give 
you goes to provide defenses for our country 
and to help the free world, Again I think 
it could be more wisely used. But I'm grate- 
ful to have my little part in holding the line 
against totalitarian tyranny. When I think 
of what soldiers in Korea and on other ac- 
tive battle lines are contributing, my dollars 
don’t look big. 

Your batting average of courageous, help- 
ful action more than makes up for some 
fumbles in the field of foreign affairs. Mis- 
takes were made under the Marshall plan, 
but I wouldn’t ask for any of my dollars back 
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that contributed to the general restoration 
of many war-torn countries. I'm grateful 
to have a share in the point 4 program that 
is bringing both food and hope to people all 
over the world who have had too little of 
both. 8 

In short, Uncle, I’m not satisfied, but Pm 
grateful. For by comparison with most of 
the folk on this planet we are getting a lot 
for our money. 

A GRATEFUL NEPHEW. 


President Is Effective at Press 
Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, since last 
election much has been written and said 
about the impelling reasons for biparti- 
san support of President Eisenhower. 
The burden of such cooperation rests 
historically most heavily on the minority 
in the Congress. To date I think the 
Democratic record in that regard is ex- 
cellent, and I am hopeful that it will 
continue. It is fair that the record be 
complete. 

The article which Arthur Krock, the 
eminent newspaperman, wrote for the 
New York Times on Sunday, March 22, 
is, in my opinion, an objective appraisal 
of a very essential part of the President's 
task. Mr. Krock, in his typical excellent 
manner, discusses the President at his 
press conferences. The article is as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT Is EFFECTIVE AT PRESS CONFER- 
ENCES—HIs FRANK ANSWERS TO ALL QUES- 
TIONS REVEAL His BroaD CONCEPT OF 
RIGHT or PEOPLE To Be INFoRMED—FmM 
STAND ON Party ISSUES 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 21.—The President in 
his news conferences is revealing a concept 
of his duty to inform the public that in cer- 
tain important respects is broader than that 
held by any of his predecessors. As the con- 
cept is publicly developing it appears to be 
this: 


Legitimate questions definitely include 
those to which the answers, necessarily im- 
promptu, may increase his political diffi- 
culties. All questions, short of inquiries to 
which any response might adversely affect 
national security—none of these has been 
asked of him, are legitimate. All answers 
should be as comprehensive as possible, and 
“possible” should be liberally defined. The 
long-established response of “no comment” 
should be avoided—he has done this alto- 
gether so far—not only because it is evasive, 
but because it can lead to wrong and damag- 
ing speculation. 

On this view of what is due to the people 
from him as the head of their government, 
administering the most complex and dan- 
gerous affairs of all history, the President is 
making his news conferences into the most 
powerful and constructive instrument of in- 
formation they have ever been. The facts 
that many of his administrators are unusual- 
ly secretive, and seem to believe this is the 
policy General Eisenhower wants them to 
follow, furnish an anomaly. But it could be 
that these chief subordinates misunder- 
stand him though several have told this cor- 
respondent they are acting under the Presi- 


dent’s stern instructions to be reticent “or 
else.” 
NO STATEMENT PREPARED 

But that is another matter. General 
Eisenhower's news conference policy up to 
this point has been remarkably outgiving. 
Striking examples were provided by his meet- 
ing with the press this week. 

He knew, of course, that all the world is 
absorbed in trying to fathom the effect on 
war and peace of Malenkov's succession to 
Stalin. He clearly felt he should make his 
contribution. But instead of waiting for the 
inevitable questions, and reading from a pre- 
pared manuscript, on the most momentous 
issue of these times, the President gave his 
views extemporaneously, and with clarity. 
And what he said in this informal manner 
might have been the principal substance of 
a major speech. 

On the prospect of attaining the desire he 
expressed in the campaign of cutting Gov- 
ernment expenditures toward the goal of a 
balanced budget the President again volun- 
teered. He said nothing new, except to 
compliment the Secretary of Commerce, Sin- 
clair Weeks, on making a 15-percent reduc- 
tion in the departmental budget. But he 
used reiteration to leave no doubt that he 
will not approve legislation materially low- 
ering the revenue at this juncture. 

An inquiry about a proposal by Senator 
KNoWLAND, of California, was a tough one for 
several reasons. The proposal—that this 
Government attempt to have Soviet Russia 
branded in the United Nations as the aggres- 
sor in Korea—is very drastic in the delicate 
and perilous realm of world diplomacy. The 
Senator is a designated Republican leader in 
his branch of Congress on whom the Presi- 
dent must greatly rely. 


TOUGH HURDLE CLEARED 


But the President made a measured and 
informing reply. He would not say anything 
by way of agreement or criticism. But he 
would be ready to agree if any opponent of 
this Nation should propose to wipe the slate 
clean and look ahead. So he would not want 
to do anything necessarily provocative to 
such an opponent in the current situation, 
or anything, either, that might infringe our 
rights or our opportunities for a peaceful 
agreement. Like his comment on the pos- 
sible meanings of the Malenkov succession, 
this contribution toward a better world order 
was both conciliatory and firm. 

How about that study of defense require- 
ments by scientists of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and others, contem- 
plating the addition of a score or more of 
billions to the military and civil-defense 
budgets? Certainly, said the President, this 
particular report by a committee formed by 
the previous administration was under con- 
sideration by members of his staff, though 
he had not examined it in detail. No con- 
clusions had been reached by anyone in the 
Cabinet or the National Security Council as 
to the extent the study should be adopted 
as a guide. 

WISE AND TRUTHFUL REPLY 


It was a wise and truthful answer, and 
those in Congress, in the press and among 
the public who had been startled by the 
amount of extra billions involved were able 
to put the study in its proper perspective. 
And as for real security, the President added, 
no amount of military force could provide 
that since a gigantic war machine would 
mean your belief in the existence of an 
enemy one of similar size. A “reasonable 
posture of defense,” as Washington described 
it, was the practical goal. Civil defense, 
he continued, is primarily a local matter; the 
self-discipline of the people is far more im- 
portant than digging shelters, but to carry 
forward the static defense of any country to 
show what it could be would be terribly 
expensive, of which the greater assumption 
should be local. 
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In reply to other questions the President 
courteously but firmly stood by his nomina- 
tion of an Ambassador in Moscow, which 
some Republicans who are among his. great 
problems have protested; left to the legal 
procedure for amending the Constitution 
(from which the Executive is excluded) 
the proposal by Senator Bricker to limit the 
treaty-making power, but shrewdly added 
that he found it anomalous to amend the 
Constitution in order to show that it is going 
to remain the same; reassured competent 
and essential Government employees below 
the rank of policymakers that they would 
not be ousted; and talked sensibly about tax 
reduction and the effects on the value of 
the dollar of inflation, deficit financing, and 
excessive costs of Government. 


HESITATED ONLY ONCE 


He hesitated only once, though all his 
words bore the mark of long reflection on 
the array of issues on which he was asked 
to comment. The President's pause followed 
a question whether he favored a congres- 
sional investigation of communism (bol- 
shevism, presumably was meant) in the 
churches—a suggestion made casually and 
then retreated from by a Republican House 
chairman. The choice before General Eisen- 
hower was to duck, beat the political drum 
or take refuge in homilies. He did none of 
these things. He said that if the churches, 
which should be the greatest possible op- 
ponents of communism, needed investigation 
then the whole country was diseased and 
needed a broader one than any conducted or 
contemplated. But, since he did not believe 
this disease was in the churches, he could 
see no possible good in such a congressional 
inquiry. 

The next time anyone says or writes that 
the President is timorous in his dealings with 
the wild and foolish men in his party, that 
reply can stand as sufficient refutation, 


Soviet Threat Analyzed by Leading 
Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished and well-informed editor 
and publisher of the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror, Mr. Virgil Pinkley, recently wrote 
four articles analyzing Soviet weakness 
and Soviet strength. I feel that these 
thought-provoking articles will be of 
interest to all of the Members, and I 
therefore include them in our RECORD: 


Rep Wark MACHINE Has WEAKNESSES 


(Eprror’s Note.—Will the Kremlin force 
world war III? Why hasn't Moscow struck 
militarily in Western Europe or the Orient? 
In this series of editorials Virgil Pinkley lists 
leading pros and cons. He draws heavily on 
19 years of newsgathering experience in Eu- 
rope where he was in charge of United 
Press services. He has gone back to Eu- 
rope each of the past 4 years and only re- 
cently returned from Korea and Japan. 
These editorials incorporate the viewpoints 
and conclusions of top military authorities.) 


(By Virgil Pinkley) 
Russia is not yet ready for a third world 


war against the United States and the free 
world. 


In the next few days there will be end- 
less Soviet threats, much bluster and con- 
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siderable bluff. There will be increased re- 
ports of Red troop concentrations, maneu- 
vers along frontiers adjacent to Communist- 
held lands—the old game of power politics 
at its height. 


Springtime traditionally is the season o 


greatest war scares. 

Based on logical conclusions, Moscow 
lacks the industrial output essential for vic- 
tory in a global conflict.. Remember, how- 
ever, that the fanatical men who boss inter- 
national communism in desperation might 
resort to the use of arms to gain desired 
ends. These include world domination. 

While a total war is not likely in the im- 
mediate future we cannot rule out the possi- 
bility. Why? Simply because Stalin & Co. 
in an effort to keep the initiative may jockey 
themselves into an impossible situation. 
They cannot afford to lose face by making a 
major withdrawal. Also, if internal condi- 
tions become sufficiently bad, they might try 
the classic dictatorial move of starting a war 
to divert the attention of their own people. 

Our only safe policy is to be strong and 
eternally on the alert. We must seek in- 
creased unity in the free world. 

Today the Soviets and their stooges face 
vital shortages of raw materials essential to 
war making. These include steel, petroleum, 
and atomic energy. 

Additional deterrents to all-out military 
operations by the Kremlin now include: 

United States production of guns, planes, 
ships, tanks, and A-bombs backed up by 
fighting forces of 3,600,000. 

Growing military strength and unity of 
NATO. 

A rapidly expanding American strategic air 
force. 

Big leads in A-bomb production and stock- 
piles, coupled with our development of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Russia has no significant surface navy, 
a limited merchant marine, few (if any) air- 
craft carriers, and only a negligible number 
of oil tankers. 

My personal opinion (based on recent trips 
to Western Europe, the Middle East, Korea, 
and the Orient) is that the Red masters 
do not want to fight a major war on two 
fronts simultaneously. All military captains 
and would-be world conquerors who have at- 
tempted such maneuvers, when pitted 
against formidable foes, have failed. 

You may be certain that if Russia started 
a major war in the Orient or Western Eu- 
rope, we and our allies would attack on an- 
other front. We would force the Reds to 
fight in widely separated areas. This is our 
basic strategy and it is sound. 

It would be extremely difficult for the So- 
viets to fight in the west and the Far East 
at the same time. 


RUSSIA Lacks OIL FOR PROLONGED WAR 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

What are some of the problems Russia 
would face in staging a third world war? 

She has deficiencies in scientifc know- 
how. Also she faces shortages in the big 
raw materials required to fuel a victorious 
military machine. Today Russia and her 
satellites hold only 7 percent of the known 
world oil reserves. We and Canada have 
37.7 percent and South America 12.8 percent. 
The Middle East is the richest area, with 
42 percent. This should be kept in mind 
as the Reds attempt to stir up trouble 
throughout the Arab world, or if they actu- 
ally risk a major war by conducting one on 
a limited basis in Iran. -< 

The Soviets would be hard pressed to ob- 
tain enough oil to wage a global conflict of 
prolonged duration, especially if battling 
simultaneously on two widely separated 
fronts. As yet Moscow lacks the means to 
transport vast tonnages of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Their merchant marine is not up to 
the task, nor could adequate protection be 
given by warships and airplanes. 


If the Kremlin ever decided to build a 
pipeline from Iran to key distribution points 
in Western Russia, it would require at least 
24 to 36 months of construction, engineers 
estimate. 

It is always a mistake to underestimate 
the strength of a potential enemy, but it is 
nearly as great an error to overestimate the 
power of a would-be adversary. We tend to 
do the latter in connection with Russia. 

The Soviets are believed to be short on 
big reserves of rubber, copper, tin, and cer- 
tain other basic metals, although they 
undoubtedly are stockpiling them. 

Steel production of the free world is at 
least eight to one greater than that in Russia 
and the Iron Curtain states. We turn out, 
roughly, three times as much steel as the 
entire Communist world. Western Europe 
manufactures more than twice as much as 
the Soviets. 

Steel and oil are the cornerstones of mod- 
ern industry. They are essential for every 
arm of the military. 

In atomic energy we have big leads. Most 
of the known supplies of uranium required 
to produce atomic energy and weapons are 
located in the Belgian Congo and Canada. 
Moscow has no immediate way to reach these 
areas. We could defend them for a long, 
long time and with our navies and other 
transport keep the ore moving. In addition, 
we have a running head start because of our 
scientific skills, vast pool of expert crafts- 
men, and huge plants. 

Recently the British have stepped up 
their atomic output and conducted tests in 
Australia. 

Even if the Russians have made atomic 
bombs and exploded atomic weapons, I think 
it is safe to state that we have much larger 
stockpiles, more extensive atomic plants, and 
are farther along the road to developing the 
dreaded hydrogen bomb. We the 
world’s finest strategic air force and have 
key bases which virtually encircle the Soviet 
Union. 

The free world is no longer weak and 
flabby. We have the means, power, poten- 
tials, and determination of freemen to fight 
and win if forced into a third world war. 
From this point forward our negotiations 
will be backed up by strength. 


Russia Has TANKS, Lacks WARSHIPS 


(By Virgil Pinkley) 

The expected death of Stalin can alter 
considerably the military plans of the Soviet 
Union. 

But whatever decisions are made by the 
Kremlin, basic strengths will remain con- 
stant for the time being. 

Should Russia force a global war, the main 
reliance for victory would be placed on the 
Red armies and fifth columnists throughout 
the world. 

Today, the Soviets have 175 divisions fully 
mobilized (approximately 2,500,000 men), 
plus 65 divisions being developed in satellite 
states behind the Iron Curtain. In addition 
there are the armies of Red China, North 
Korea, and rebel forces in Indochina. For 
all practical purposes the Kremlin would 
have to count largely on Russian troops be- 
cause active opposition would arise within 
the slave states should actual shooting start, 

Russian military experts rely chiefly on 
massed artillery, tank armies and endless 
streams of infantrymen. These are backed 
up by tactical air forces. 

The navy is the weakest arm of the Red 
military machine. A large fleet of sub- 
marines has been built. But the Soviets 
lack aircraft carriers, battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers and minesweepers. 

Most military observers agree that in the 
opening phases of a conflict started by Rus- 
sia, the Reds would make big initial gains. 
This would be especially true as long as the 
fighting occurred in areas adjacent to Com- 
munist territory, where interior lines of sup- 
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ply and communications could be employed. 
Many areas next to Russia are flat and suited 
to tank warfare. Soviet tanks are among 
the world’s best. They are big, heavily 
armored and pack terrific fire power. 

It is generally felt that the Reds trail the 
West in atomic weapons, the use of radar and 
other electronic equipment. In most Com- 
munist lands there is a lack of adequate 
transportation. > 

If or when the Communists attempt to go 
over water or to stage amphibious operations, 
they will indeed face long odds. 

For years Moscow has devoted much of its 
effort to building up armies of saboteurs. 
These fanatical men and women would be ex- 
pected by the Kremlin to slow down produc- 
tion and transportation of the free world, 
blow up key factories, destroy harbors and 
airports, pollute water supplies and general- 
ly disrupt public utilities. 

In some cases these hard-core Communists, 
who have allegiance only to the Kremlin, 
would be expected to stage armed revolts 
and riots. How successful such plans would 
be depends largely on the internal security 
measures taken by the free world, 

In countries such as France and Italy, large 
Communist parties still are existing, al- 
though the Reds generally have lost ground 
throughout Western Europe. 

Russia has, without fighting, taken over 
more territory than Hitler gained at the 
height of the Nazis’ power. Since the war, 
600,000,000 people have come under the direct 
control or influence of Moscow. The Soviets 
have unlimited manpower and could use in- 
fantrymen like cordwood. 

But winning modern wars requires terrific 
strength, great scientific know-how and mo- 
bility—coupled with atomic energy. 


Soviets POWERFUL, But Not ENOUGH 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

Growing strength of the United States and 
the free world is tipping the balance of 
global power in our favor. 

Russia and the Communist bloc are power- 
ful—but we simply have the upper hand. 
Our lead is in the ascendancy. The big 
question is, Will we have the intelligence and 
resolve to maintain this all important edge? 
We must. 

The Reds could start world war III. In my 
opinion, they could not win such a conflict. 
Further, I do not think Moscow wants an 
intercontinental shooting war now. The 
men in the Kremlin may become desperate. 

Few Americans understand the overseas 
bases we have developed and how important 
they are in keeping Russia in line. Today we 
have an empire of bases totaling nearly 200. 
Our planes could bomb the Soviet Union 
from 14 different parts of the world. It is 
estimated that if Moscow ever attempts a 
sneak attack on us, our aircraft could be 
over most Russian cities within 6 hours. 

It is doubtful if Russia has increased by 
any considerable degree her ability to wage 
war over the power she had from 1941 to 1945. 
One exception possibly is the development of 
stooge armies in satellite states. 

Remember that when Russia was attempt- 
ing to defeat Germany she was assisted by 
the United States, the British Empire, the 
free fighting forces of Nazi-occupied nations, 
and the brave underground armies of the 
same countries. 

During World War II we and our allies 
hammered the Germans from the air and sea, 
and fought them in North Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy with telling effects long before D-day 
and Normandy. All of this took pressure off 
the Soviet front. Our mighty aerial blows 
forced most of the Nazi planes to try to pro- 
tect Western Germany. Anglo-American air- 
craft raids reduced greatly Nazi production. 
Our bombings cut Germany’s synthetic oil 
supply to a trickle, the nation and its fight- 
ing forces lost mobility—a fatal development 
in modern war. 
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British and American navies bottled up the 
German fleet and all but eliminated this 
menace for Russia. Our ships ran thou- 
sands of tons of supplies through the North 
and Red Seas to the Soviets. 

Totalitarian states such as Russia operate 
even in so-called peace years on a sẹmi- 
wartime economy. Dictators squeeze out of 
the people they rule their last ounce of pro- 
duction so that when war comes it is vir- 
tually impossible to wring anything more 
from them. Democracies can accelerate 
their efforts and they increase in strength 
in time of strife. 

Amphibious warfare is a new and exacting 
science. We and the British are masters of 
this art. An invasion such as Normandy, 
requires a tremendous number of ships, men, 
and planes. . 

Many of the best qualified military ob- 
servers I have contacted during recent 
months in Europe and the Orient, as well as 
in Washington, agree that once the full 
might of the free world was wheeled into 
battle the result would be inevitable. Russia 
eventually would be crushed. 

We would have another mighty strength 
on our side, too—men with the desire to be 
free, fighting for the ideals and institutions 
they value even above life itself. 


The Plague of Little Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
of extension of remarks in the Recorp, 
I am inserting herewith an editorial 
printed in the New York Times titled 
“The Plague of Little Men.” It is so 
timely that I thought it should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
for their consideration. The editorial 
follows: 

THE PLAGUE OF LITTLE MEN 


There have been many signs recently that 
the country is waking up to the menace of 
attacks by irresponsible congressional com- 
mittees, or the chairmen thereof, on the 
basic rights of American citizens. If these 
attacks have not yet reached a point of 
grave danger it is because they are mainly 
conducted by men of small intellectual stat- 
ure. These are not the giants of Congress. 
They are the little men who might otherwise 
be overlooked. They are little men intoxi- 
cated with a bit of power and a splash of 
publicity. They must, however, be dealt 
with, preferably by their congressional 
brethren. We cannot indefinitely have 
these arrogant upstarts prying into matters 
which are no affairs of theirs, including the 
private opinions of our citizens. 

The right and duty of Congress to investi- 
gate as a preliminary to legislation cannot 
be questioned. If the Government is to con- 
trol or decontrol prices, or organize the 
development of a river valley, or prepare for 
the national defense, or improve the system 
of social security, it must proceed on accu- 
rate information. If it is to counteract con- 
spiracies, sedition, and disloyalty in public 
employment, it must also investigate. It is 
not the fact of investigation that has brought 
about the present complaint against con- 
gressional committees. It is rather the way 
in which investigations have been carried 
out. 

We may admit at the start that some 
provocation toward high-handed methods 


was offered by left-wing witnesses before cer- 
tain committees who took it upon them- 
selves to defy and insult their questioners. 
But these episodes do not excuse attacks on 
the characters of people convicted of no 
offense. They do not excuse the refusal to 
give accused persons an early chance to de- 
fend themselves. They do not excuse the 
practice of accepting hearsay as evidence and 
vindictive gossip as proof of guilt. They do 
not excuse attempts to push investigations 
into fields where they are not permissible, 
such as the churches or the independent in- 
stitutions of higher education. Let this sort 
of thing go on long enough, let the resulting 
dictates be enforced, and the difference be- 
tween the tyranny of Russia and the tyranny 
of our own jealous, arrogant, conceited little 
men will be narrowed by just that much. 

This is not going to happen. A way will be 
found to deal with the subversive and the 
conspiratorial elements without repealing the 
first amendment. It will not be difficult to 
find such a way if it is earnestly sought by 
legislators who place more value on freedom, 
human dignity and the ultimate good of our 
democratic society than they do on any 
cheaply won reputation. 

In the long run we may count upon the 
good sense and good citizenship of the con- 
gressional majorities to see to it that no 
agency of Congress shall constitute itself a 
star chamber, a board of censorship, or a 
control agency over the lawful activities of 
our people. There have been strong voices of 
late from the churches and from many 
sources of secular opinion to suggest an in- 
tellectual revolt against the fears and abuses 
fostered by little men in Washington and 
elsewhere. 

To defeat communism we need men of 
larger mold. We need men who will fight 
against the abuse of any human rights any- 
where that they are threatened. We need 
men who, because they hate communism and 


` its diabolical caricature of the free society, 


will stand the more firmly against any loss 
of liberty in our own society. We believe 
this Nation will support such men, including 
among them, in his unique position of lead- 
ership, President Eisenhower. 


The Netherlands Thank Their Friends 
Who Helped in Times of Distress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I beg leave 
to extend my remarks and include ex- 
cerpts from De Telegraaf, published in 
Amsterdam under date of February 21, 
1953. A full-page spread in this news- 
paper, one of the leading national papers 
of the Netherlands, is dedicated to 
friends in many parts of the world who 
came to the aid of the Dutch people in 
their darkest hour. At the top of the 
page was this heading: “The Nether- 
lands Thank Their Friends Who Helped 
in Times of Distress.” The messages of 
thanks following were addressed to many 
nations for the magnificent support dur- 
ing recent disastrous floods. 

The lead story is so characteristic of 
the people of Holland. I quote: 

This is not a story about death, misery, 
grief, and need. Nearly 3 weeks have passed 
since the merciless springtide came over our 
country and it is sad and terrifying. But 
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also 3 weeks have passed since the spring- 
tide of help burst loose, and everywhere in 
the world the alarm clock went off for help 
for the small, drowned Dutch isles on the 
North Sea. 

And while the wild waves crumbled the 
dikes with ungovernable strength, destroy- 
ing everything that came in their way, mes- 
sages about the need of our country wafted 
through the ether. A gigantic help move- 
ment had started. Little Holland has a 
reputation to lose in the world, and that this 
is not just a phrase has been proved more 
than ever in times of disaster and bad luck. 
The epic of Holland’s helping itself cannot 
be written down in a few words. Many his- 
torians will have plenty of work to record 
the deeds of personal courage and sacrifice, 
but without the moral and actual support 
from surrounding countries, we would, de- 
spite the unity we can muster during try- 
ing times, have felt deeply desolate. And 
it is this spontaneous help from other coun- 
tries that we want to discuss on this page, 
more sa, because the stream of sympathy, 
money, equipment, and goods won't stop and 
although it embarrasses every Dutchman it 
makes him proud, for in all corners of this 
divided earth there are people and whole 
nations who wish our country well and place 
humanity before politics and past prejudices, 
Gigantic was the help, inexpressible our 
thanks. 


This news account continues: 

Although the Netherlands have been heav- 
ily hit, the wounds have not proved fatal. 
The isles—agricultural districts—have been 
flooded, but the mainland was only slightly 
affected. Dutch industrial capacity has 
hardly suffered at all and orders from for- 
eign countries are being filled in the normal 
way. Economic life in general is not dis- 
rupted and the tourist from abroad visiting 
Holland during spring and summer 1953 will 
receive as hearty a welcome as in other years. 
In the meantime reconstruction of the de- 
stroyed dikes has been started with all ma- 
terials and manpower available. A gigantic 
task lies ahead. 


A special message to the people of 

America included these lines: 
AMERICA 

The rich country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with its enormous resources and 
spontaneous people, knows disaster at first 
hand. It knows the results and the grief. 
And hardly had the first information been 
sent out by radio before Uncle Sam sent his 
boys with the fur hats and short boots with 
DUKWS, boats, ambulances, food, and heli- 
copters. 

America at its best. The dollar-stream in 
the direction of Holland begins and it would 
take too much space here to sum up what 
the Americans from San Francisco to New 
York brought together to help set us on our 
feet again. It was as if the Netherlands were 
part of America, as if the Mississippi had 
flooded and inundated American farms, 
More and better could not have been done 
in their own country and this gesture by 
Americans is something a Dutchman never 
forgets. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I recall that in 
1949, I traveled through the Netherlands 
with a shipping delegation from the west 
coast of America representing both man- 
agement and longshoremen under the 
auspices of a Moral Re-Armament task 
force. We saw firsthand the wonderful 
country of the Netherlands. We came 
to appreciate the sturdy citizenship and 
determination of the people, especially 
those along the North Sea who through 
the centuries have braved the onslaught 
of the tides and the sea. We salute them. 
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Working Mothers’ Bill, H. R. 2861 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Alabama the Honorable 
KENNETH ROBERTS, on yesterday, March 
24, made a speech before the Women’s 
Press Club, in which he discussed his 
bill, H. R. 2861, commonly known as the 
working mothers’ bill. His speech is a 
compelling argument for the enactment 
of this legislation, and I commend its 
careful reading to each Member of the 
House: 


Madam Chairman, I greatly appreciate the 
honor and high privilege which is attached 
to this invitation. It is not unusual for 
me to make a political speech, and I feel 
fairly comfortable when I speak in the well 
of the House, but my appearance here today 
carries with it a great responsibility. I fully 
realize the power of public sentiment in 
this country, and I well know the respect 
accorded to the distaff side of the press rep- 
resented by the Women’s Press Club. 

Some people have wondered why a bach- 
elor would be interested in protecting the 
working mothers of the country, and some 
have even suggested that it is a good thing 
that I have no more to do with the insti- 
tution of motherhood since I hold such views 
as expressed in my bill, H. R. 2861. 

I admit that I have not been very suc- 
cessful in addressing members of the oppo- 
site sex on an individual basis. I certainly 
hope and trust that I will do better today 
on a collective basis. 

Let me say to those who have opposed the 
introduction of my bill because I am a bach- 
elor that the institution of motherhood does 
not need my feeble protection. I am con- 
vinced that motherhood is here to stay. 
However, it is my feeling that the working 
mothers of the country need someone to 
bring out the inequities of the present tax 
structure so they can be eliminated. I have 
seen no evidence that these mothers have 
& paid lobby in Washington, and, in fact, 
the whole history of women who work shows 
that they have never had adequate repre- 
sentation either on a State or national level. 
Women as a class are extremely underpaid 
and the figures will show that women who 
are heads of families—and in 1950 there were 
about 3 million of them—have a median 
income of $1,028, whereas male family 
heads had a median income of 3 times 
as much, namely, the sum of $3,000. Cer- 
tainly, women who do the same work of the 
same quality and with the same proficiency 
are entitled to the same pay as their male 
counterparts. 

Speaker Bankhead once said that a Con- 
gressman's most important job was to answer 
his mail. He said that if a letter received 
was on engraved stationery it might be all 
right to answer it a week after it was received, 
but if it were written in pencil on wrapping 
paper it would be a good idea to answer it 
the day it was received. 

What I am trying to say is that a Congress- 
man knows whether or not he is serving his 
people by his mail, and if mail is any indica- 
tion of the intense interest in my bill I can 
satisfy any doubts you might have by show- 
ing you hundreds of letters which I have 
received from working mothers throughout 
the United States. 

I received a letter from some mothers in 
my district last year after Congress had ad- 
journed in which they pointed out the in- 


equity of our present tax law with reference 
to deductions. In February, after a study of 
this matter, I introduced what I consider to 
be a conservative solution to this problem, 
My bill is very simple in its terms, and pro- 
vides that section 23 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is to be amended by permitting a 
woman who is gainfully employed outside 
her home and who has one or more children 
under 16 years of age living at home to de- 
duct child care expenses while she is at 
work. The bill provides further that the 
amount deductible shall not exceed $40 of 
such expenses in any week. It further pro- 
vides that in no event shall a deduction be 
allowed to any taxpayer where the adjusted 
gross income exceeds the sum of $6,000, plus 
$500 for each child with respect to whose care 
expenses are deductible. 

I do not claim that I have originated a 
new idea and this problem has been attacked 
by other Members of Congress in this and 
previous sessions. To save time, I shall at- 
tempt to group these bills in three general 
classifications. Bills introduced by my col- 
leagues, Mr. Smirxn of Mississippi; Mr. EL- 
LIOTT, of Alabama; and Mrs. KELLY of New 
York, in this session, and Mr. SHEPPARD, of 
California, in the 82d Congress, apply to 
widows or widowers, except the Sheppard bill 
goes further and includes all dependents— 
for example, a disabled husband. 

Mr. KEATING, of New York; Mr. BENSON, of 
Texas; Mr. Boaes, of Louisiana; and Mr. 
THOMAS, of Texas, have introduced bills 
which apply to both male and female tax- 
payers. The bills by Mr. KEATING contain no 
limitations as to amount of deductions. 

The third type bill is the bill introduced 
by Mr. SIEMINSKI, of New Jersey, and ap- 
plies to widows only. This is the same bill 
that was introduced by Senator SMATHERS, 
of Florida, in the Senate. These bills con- 
tain the same limitations as my bill. 

I am of the opinion, since the introduction 
of my bill, that not only the expenses of 
child care should be allowed, but it should 
be extended to include necessary expenses of 
caring for any dependent who is sick or dis- 
abled, such expenses being made necessary 
by reason of the taxpayer's being absent from 
the home at work. 

Now for a few comparisons to show the 
treatment given to working mothers versus 
the treatment given to business and pro- 
fessional people. For instance, I represent 
a district where many women work in cot- 
ton mills. Assume a widow makes $40 a 
week and has two children of school age. 
Before she can take a job it is necessary 
for her to have a maid to care for the chil- 
dren while she is absent from the home, 
prepare their meals, and keep house while 
she is away. If she is an experienced worker, 
her average take-home pay would be about 
$40 per week, or a total of $2,080 per year. 
It would not be possible for her to earn any 
income unless she could hire a maid, and 
if the children are of preschool age, cer- 
tainly, she cannot leave home without do- 
mestic help. Yet, the company for whom 
she works can deduct salaries paid for secre- 
tarial expenses, rent, heating, lights, and 
even take off for such things as advertising 
and expenses to create goodwill. 

Most of the deductions to which I will 
refer are taken from actual cases, and I will 
be glad to give you the reference in case you 
are interested. Some of the glaring examples 
are as follows: Advertising and selling ex- 
penses. It was held in a case in Ohio that 
salesmen could charge off entertainment and 
sales-promotion expenses such as treats at 
clubs, lodges, etc. Even the expenses of ob- 
taining Government contracts are deductible 
for businesses unless undue influence is 
shown. A professional golfer is allowed to 
deduct for golf equipment for professional 
use in tournaments. An architect can de- 
duct for membership in several country and 
social clubs where he used these contacts 
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for business purposes. A lawyer who joined 
social clubs to entertain his clients was al- 
lowed to deduct 50 percent of his dues and 
50 percent of house bills. 

Under the theory that all ordinary and 
necessary expenses incurred in production 
of income there have occurred many inex- 
cusable deductions. For instance, a whole- 
saler is allowed to deduct the cost of Christ- 
mas presents for prospective buyers. In the 
Dickinson case, the operating expenses of 
a yacht for the entertainment of customers 
were allowed. 

Many employers recognize goodwill among 
their workers as a valuable business asset so 
the Government allows them to deduct the 
expenses of giving dances, picnics, clam- 
bakes, luncheons, and other entertainment 
expenses and these deductions have been 
held to be deductible. Movie actors may 
deduct expenses for promoting their popu- 
larity, and in another case the expenses of 
chauffeur and bodyguard were held to be 
deductible. 

One of the serious objections which has 
been leveled against the Roberts bill comes 
from those who say that to encourage 
mothers to work is an attack on the sanctity 
of motherhood and the generally accepted 
idea that her place is in the home. Cer- 
tainly, I would be one of the last to deny 
that the bedrock of our civilization is our 
belief in the American home as an institu- 
tion. The figures show, however, that there 
are 19 million women in the labor force 
today and that this number has tripled since 
the year 1900. Almost 33 percent of the 
labor force today is made up of women. Of 
this force, figures further show that 4 million 
of the country’s families are headed by 
women—almost 10 percent of the country’s 
families. 

Department of Labor estimates that there 
are about 9 million working mothers but of 
this group only 16 percent of the women— 
and this is important—have children of pre- 
school age (under 6). 

So, this bill cannot be said to be in any 
sense a baby-sitters’ bill. On the part of 
these mothers I personally resent the impli- 
cation that the purpose of my bill is to make 
it possible for the mother and father to hire 
a baby sitter so they can cast off their family 
responsibilities in order to go night clubbing 
or seek some other form of recreation. While 
it is true that perhaps under my bill such 
expenses would be deductible, I may say this 
is true of any legislation because you cannot 
in every case avoid some result which may be 
distasteful. The figures show that the 
mother who works is forced by economic cir- 
cumstances to do so in order to maintain a 
home for her children. I further cite the 
fact that where the husband is present only 
21 percent of the mothers enter the labor 
force, whereas if the husband is absent due 
to death, divorce, or other causes 51 percent 
of the mothers are in the labor force. In 
the third place, the median age of women 
who work is now 37 which in most cases is 
past the child-bearing age. I am sure that 
I speak the sentiment of almost every per- 
son who has a home when I say that every 
mother would prefer to be at home rather 
than face the demands and unfair standards 
with which all women are shackled. 

There have been some questions raised 
about the figure of $6,000 plus $500 for each 
child as a limitation in the bill. The figures 
from the Department of Labor show that 
there would be affected by this limitation 
only about 3 million women. 

I have tried to keep this talk within the 
15-minute period to allow for questioning, 
and I would like to close with this thought, 
First of all, I feel that any tax proposal seek- 
ing to reduce income of the Federal Govern- 
ment must be approached with absolute sin- 
cerity. I believe that all of us favor the idea 
of balancing the budget as one of the prime 
targets in not only this administration but 
of the Members of Congress regardless of 
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their political party. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that it is fair to balance the budget 
on the basis of inequities, and that to allow 
business and professional people such out- 
landish expenses as we find in most expense 
accounts while at the same time to deny 
legitimate charges paid by working mothers 
of the country in the production of their 
income is grossly unfair, 

One of the glaring examples of inequity 
Is in the case of a working mother who is a 
secretary. The cost of her services may be 
deducted by the boss as an ordinary and 
necessary expense of producing income. He 
pays social security on her salary and yet 
under the present law she cannot deduct her 
maid expenses. Without the maid services 
she could not hold her position as secretary. 
Further, she must pay social security in the 
sense of an employer on her maid’s salary 
and yet is denied the same treatment ac- 
corded her boss. And, then to add insult to 
injury, she pays taxes on the amount of her 
earnings which goes in most part to pay the 
maid. The maid in turn pays taxes on this 
same income which probably gives a good 
example of double taxation. 

I appeal to you as responsible instruments 
of the press to use your influence in giving 
the facts to the people. I firmly believe that 
if this proposition is fairly presented that at 
some time in the near future a fair tax law 
can be written which will carry out the pro- 
visions of my bill and similar bills in the 
Congress. 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
previously announced, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is con- 
ducting an inquiry to ascertain the pres- 
ent status of color television. Yester- 
day, March 24, Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom 
appeared before the committee repre- 
senting the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and its subsidiary, the National 
Broadcasting Co. Dr. Engstrom is well 
and favorably known as a research sci- 
entist. His statement gave a clear, com- 
plete, and understandable review of the 
whole subject of color television. The 
important part of his testimony was the 
unqualified statement that the Radio 
Corporation of America could make color 
television available immediately to the 
public if given the go-ahead signal by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Tremendous interest has been dis- 
played in the hearings of the commit- 
tee. Editorials and news columns deal- 
ing with the matter have appeared in 
the leading newspapers of the Nation. 
As part of my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial appearing in the Courier-Post 
newspaper, Camden, N. J., in the issue 
of March 24, 1953, entitled “Why No 
Color Television?” It reads as follows: 

WHY No Cotor TELEVISION? WOLVERTON 

Heaps PROBE 


Congressman WoLVERTON, as chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, heads an investigation opening in 
Washington that will be of unusual public 
interest, 


The committee wants to find out what is 
holding up the coming of color television, 
which is something of an all-round puzzle. 

The investigation was prompted in part 
by charges of former Chairman JoHNSON, 
Democrat, of Colorado, of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, that “powerful interests” 
were holding up color television until the 
market for black-and-white sets had been 
saturated. 

WoLverton and his committee will try to 
learn “whether color television has been de- 
liberately delayed for any reason” or whether 
charges to that effect that have been made 
publicly and privately are groundless. 

“The time has come,” says WOLVERTON, 
“when the public should be advised to where 
we are with reference to color TV. The 
public is aware that a license has been grant- 
ed and yet there is no color TV for the 
homes.” 

It has been more than 2 years since the 
Federal Communications Commission cleared 
the way for color television. In a decision 
handed down in October 1950, it gave the 
Columbia Broadcasting System authority to 
proceed with its system, which the FCC 
ruled was the best then available. Later 
the United States Supreme Court sustained 
the authority of the Commission to award 
operating rights to CBS, 

In June 1951, CBS began an experimental 
series of color television broadcasts. But 
the broadcasts were discontinued in October 
at the request of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 

A few weeks later production of color sets 
also was banned to save critical materials 
needed for defense. The ban on materials 
has since been relaxed, but no color TV sets 
have come on the market, Neither has CBS 
resumed its color broadcasting program. 

The CBS color TV system has been contro- 
versial from the start and opposed by large 
sections of the manufacturing and broad- 
casting industries. It involves the use of a 
mechanical scanning disk. With it, the set 
owner must add a converter to his present 
black and white set in order to receive broad- 
casts in color. If he wishes to receive a 
color broadcast in black and white, he like- 
wise must buy an adapter for that purpose. 

Others in the industry contend that a 
much more convenient color TV system is 
being or has been perfected and should be 
approved by the FCC instead of the CBS 
method. Certain manufacturers say they 
are waiting for approval of such a “com- 
patible” system before they proceed with 
the production of receivers. 

Big stakes are hanging on the future of 
color television and it is understandable that 
the industry does not want to ante up the 
tremendous sums involved without reason- 
able certainty it is backing a sound propo- 
sition, 

But if that is not the main reason color 
TV is being delayed, if it is feasible now and 
is being held up for reasons such as Senator 
JOHNSON alleges, the public has the right to 
know and perhaps Congress may be able to 
take appropriate action. 

That is what WoLvERTON’s committee will 
try to determine, and it is worth determining. 


Turn Dairy Problems Into Opportunities 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
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Benson before the American Dairy As- 
sociation in Chicago, Ill., Monday, March 
23, 1953: 


You have conferred upon me a signal 
honor in asking me to speak to you at your 
14th annual convention. This honor carries 
with it a great responsibility which, in view 
of conditions in your industry, is almost 
overwhelming, although deeply challenging. 

As I face you today I am saddened in the 
knowledge that one of our truly great dairy 
leaders has just left us. John Brandt, your 
friend and mine, served and loved the dairy 
industry. Because of his courageous leader- 
ship he made invaluable contributions to 
this great industry. May a kind Providence 
keep ever fresh in our memories his stimu- 
lating and progressive spirit. 

I congratulate this great industry that 
from your number have come many of our 
greatest agricultural leaders. Your leader- 
ship is needed today as never before. You 
must not fail. 

Coming here has aroused a flood of memo- 
ries of activities in an intensive dairy section 
on a dairy farm where I spent most of my 
life. It was a busy but happy life on that 
family-size farm, with a good-size family of 
11 children. 

Well do I remember the years of hand 
milking before and after school—the coming 
of the first milking machine—our first 2 
purebred heifers from far-off Wisconsin, part 
of a pooled carload purchased cooperatively 
with our neighbors. I recall the early, be- 
fore-daylight and late after-dark hours in 
the barn, and on the milk route later as I 
operated my own herd of 30 milk cows, The 
memory of showing our best at the county 
fair and on the show circuit, and as a county 
agent encouraging boys and girls through 
4-H Club work to start a dairy calf project— 
all of these pleasant memories fill me with 
a love for this industry and a deep concern 
for the future as we face our challenging 
problems. 

Perhaps as much as any other farm enter- 
prise, dairying is typical of family farms. 
These farms are the strong backbone of 
American agriculture, and a bulwark against 
all that is aimed at weakening and destroy- 
ing our American way of life. 

Dairying is a solid, dependable enterprise 
on which farm families have prospered and 
will continue to profit through the years 
ahead. 

Major problems were inherited by the new x 
administration which took office January 20. 
They strike deep at the welfare of all our 
citizens. Farm families along with all our 
American homes have been greatly disturbed 
by the “state of the Union” as President 
Eisenhower found it when he took over. 

Current year’s budget deficit $5.9 billion. 

Budget proposed by the outgoing admin- 
istration indicating a budgetary deficit of 
$9.9 billion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954. 

National debt is now more than $265 
billion. 

Accumulated obligational authority of the 
Federal Government for future payments 
totals over $80 billion. 

We have a great President in the White 
House in Washington. I am working closely 
with him as a Cabinet officer and have been 
now for 2 months. He is a man of integrity, 
of action, and well-seasoned judgment, a 
man with an impelling desire to serve the 
United States and the world. We can safely 
follow his leadership. 

We must back him all the way in the huge 
task that is his. This is the time for whole- 
hearted support of his leadership. 

Prices of farm products had been moving 
down for almost 2 years when we took office. 

A drastic drop in cattle prices was in 
progress—and it had rapidly cut value out 
from under dairy herds. 

As you know, we took prompt and effec- 
tive actions. Cattle markets have strength- 
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ened. Consumers are eating much more 
beef. Hog prices have advanced rapidly. 

Butter was being bought at a rapid rate 
as we came into office—at times well over 
2 million pounds a day. The Govern- 
ment owned about 37 million pounds of but- 
ter, 7 million pounds of cheese, and nearly 
56 million pounds of dried milk. 

It is an illustration of only one of the 
numerous difficult and complex farm prob- 
lems which we inherited. Over a billion 
dollars worth of farm products were owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation when 
we took office. z 

We found no forward-looking, well-organ- 
ized programs looking toward permanent 
solutions that would lessen the dependence 
on uneconomic governmental price supports. 
It has become too easy to merely spend tax- 
payers’ money to bolster markets. Lack of 
sound programs have allowed food and feed 
spoilage while all consumers were paying 
more than necessary for food. 

The butter problem we inherited was much 
in the news. People were asking, “Would 
the new administration continue to support 
butter at 90 percent of parity?” 

You know the answer, For the new mar- 
keting year beginning April 1, dairy products 
will be supported at 90 percent of parity. 
We decided to do this after consulting with 
farmers, dairy industry representatives, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and farm organization 
leaders. 

We made this decision because the great 
dairy industry said to us, “We can solve our 
marketing problems, but we need time to get 
our programs into operation.” 

The farm and dairy leadership now has the 
opportunity to demonstrate what teamwork 
will accomplish. 

I have come to the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and to all others assembled in this 
important convention to say that I know of 
no segment of the agricultural economy that 
has stronger and more capable leadership 
than the dairy industry. You can solve your 
marketing problems without the kind of 
Government supports which price your prod- 
ucts out of the market. We expect you to 
do so. 

In doing so, you will demonstrate to the 
Nation that high rigid supports and subsidies 
are not necessary for a prosperous and desir- 
able economy. You will demonstrate that 
individual and group action can solve most 
problems with a minimum of Federal assist- 
ance and control. You will recapture the 
good will of the public which has deteriorated 
because of unworkable price supports at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

You can do all this by turning dairy prob- 
lems into opportunities. Here are some facts 
and procedures that deserve consideration. 

If the present trend is allowed to continue, 
butter is on the way out. In 1940 we were 
eating nearly 17 pounds of butter per person; 
now we are averaging a little under 9 pounds 
per year. 

Total production of creamery butter was 
1,872 million pounds in 1941; in 1952 only 
1,206 million pounds were produced—a re- 
duction of 666 million pounds. 

In these 11 years population had increased 
by 23 million people, while the much smaller 
quantity of butter, 1,206 million pounds, has 
been depending on Government price sup- 
ports. Excessive artificial aids are rapidly 
destroying markets which they were designed 
to protect. 

In 10 years sales of butter per consumer 
have dropped almost one-half. The disap- 
pearance of butter from the markets will 
continue unless aggressive steps are taken 
to save the industry. 

The nutritional and health-giving quali- 
ties of butter have never been questioned. 
People like butter. Therefore, the market 
is not being taken over by other products 
because of superiority. 

Why has there been such a rapid drop in 
butter sates? The dairy industry knows the 
answer, 


Many say butter has been “priced out of 
the market.” If that is true, then dairy 
farmers and the dairy industry had better 
seriously question the wisdom of recommend- 
ing to the Government that butter and other 
dairy products prices be supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

Abnormally high prices help destroy mar- 
kets for individual farm products as substi- 
tutes more in. 

Another 10 years of market decline such 
as in the past would virtually wipe out the 
butter business. It is a market that must 
not be lost. 

Butter use had declined while competing 
products have rapidly increased until there 
is now almost as much margarine being used 
as butter. Other “spreads” have taken away 
markets which higher cost butter has not 
held. 

Butter is not the only example of loss of 
markets through artificial prices. The high 
support price for cotton is given credit for 
greatly stimulating the production of syn- 
thetic fibers. The synthetic industry has 
speeded up research to produce high quality 
man-made fibers. The production in the 
United States of such items as nylon and 
rayons is equal to 3.3 million bales of cotton 
per year. 

The United States has the capacity to 
produce man-made fibers equal in amount 
to 4.3 million bales of cotton. The world 
capacity to produce man-made fibers exceeds 
the equivalent of 12 million bales. 

Wool has had price supports of one kind 
or another for years. Some old textile and 
clothing companies which had all through 
their history made nothing but “all wool” 
cloth, rugs, and clothing, have been forced 
away from all-wool. 

The public, in part at least, now has been 
sold on suits, rugs and other products that 
contain high proportions of fiber other than 
wool. Much of the demand for wool may 
have been permanently lost to American 
farmers and sheep ranchers. 

Of course, price is not the only factor that 
affects markets for farm products. An in- 
dustry which is not alert, research and mar- 
ket-wise, can have trouble regardless of price 
policies. But the fact remains that farmers 
cannot afford to price themselves out of mar- 
kets. Industries which demand continued 
high rigid Government price supports and 
will not aid themselves are doing untold 
permanent damage to farmers. 

The best friends that farmers can have are 
leaders of sound judgment who take realistic 
positions—leaders who help build and 
strengthen markets, not destroy them. 

We in your United States Department of 
Agriculture are calling upon the dairy indus- 
try to study the facts and the records care- 
fully. You have asked for a year to solve 
your dairy marketing problems. 

Examine carefully this question of 90 per- 
cent support for dairy products. Will it help 
destroy or build markets for our farmers who 
are producing milk? We dare not weaken 
or destroy the markets on which our farm 
families depend and on which the prosperity 
of this great segment of our national econ- 
omy rests. 

No industry thrives on a shrinking volume 
of business, We need an expanding, grow- 
ing market for butter and dairy products— 
not a shrinking market. 

We need increasing outlets for milk for 
two great and impelling reasons: (1) For 
more profit for farmers and the industries 
serving dairy farmers, and (2) to assure a 
butter diet for consumers. 

Let’s use this year to bring forth sound 
market-building, not market-destroying, 
answers. 

Price support laws will be carried out faith- 
fully in every respect. Congress has the 
responsibility for making the laws. As Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Iam pledged to admin- 
ister them as written. 
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Our policies, which the President’s Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee helped develop, 
include the following: 

“While enforcing these laws, there will be 
formulated long-term programs which will 
more fully and effectively accomplish our 
overall objectives. 

“Price supports which tend to prevent pro- 
duction shifts toward a balanced supply in 
terms of demand and which encourage un-, 
economic production and result in continu- 
ing heavy surpluses and subsidies should be 
avoided. 

“Our agricultural policy should aim to 
obtain in the market place full parity prices 
of farm products and parity incomes for 
farm people so that farmers will have free- 
dom to operate efficiently and to adjust their 
production to changing consumer demands 
in an expanding economy. This objective 
cannot be assured by Government programs 
alone.” 

Major dependence on rigid price supports 
at uneconomic levels will be destructive to 
the great dairy industry of the United States. 
The dairy advisory group recognized this 
fact in telling us that work would be started 
immediately on programs to reduce to a 
minimum governmental support purchases 
of butter and other dairy products. 

The decline in consumption of milk and 
milk products is alarming. For 1952, the 
use was about 695 pounds (based on fat 
solids) per person per year—the lowest on 
record. In 1939, the milk equivalent use 
was 824 pounds per capita. 

Dairy farmers and the dairy industry can- 
not afford to lose the market for 130 pounds 
of milk per person as they have in the past 
13 years. 

Children and other consumers should not 
be subjected to this severe cutback in use 
of milk and milk products, because it could 
easily result in a rapid lowering of nutrition 
and thus less vigor and poorer health among 
our people. 

If farmers and the dairy industry team up 
to recapture the market for the 130 pounds 
of milk per person which has been lost in the 
past 13 years, they will turn milk surpluses 
into scarcities. They will turn the butter 
problems into opportunities. 

Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, head of our Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, says: 

“It is difficult to plan a nutritionally 
sound diet with less than five quartes of 
milk a week for each person—or milk prod- 
ucts that furnish an equivalent amount of 
protein, minerals, and vitamins. Yet, 
nearly half of our population probably con- 
sumes less than this. If everyone followed 
this recommendation of five quarts of milk 
a week, we would consume one-fifth more 
milk than we do now. 

“We expect an expanding market for fluid 
milk. People are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the value to be gained by good 
nutrition, and milk has many nutritional 
advantages. Also, we have so many young 
people growing up who have formed the 
habit of drinking milk. As young adults 
they are continuing to drink it. I would 
expect in the years ahead that milk will be 
less and less thought of as a food for child- 
ren. This is especially likely as nutrition 
education continues to reach more people.” 

There is the challenge. 

There is the size of the potential market. 

If the dairy industry recaptures even a 
substantial proportion of the lost and po- 
tential market, it will turn the dairy mar- 
keting problems into opportunities for 
growth, progress, and larger incomes. 

Too many people still think of milk pri- 
marily as baby food. Advertising and sales 
effort need to be broadened to include all 
people. 

Look at the job that the citrus industry 
has done in expanding the use of juices. 
Consumption has been pushed up to levels 
never before considered practical—and it will 
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go even higher. Also, take a look at the ex- 
pansion of soft drinks and other beverages. 
The dairy industry has a top product and 
yet is falling behind in the competition for 
the markets. 

The rapidly increasing number of older 
people offers a challenging market for more 
milk and dairy products. Everyone wants to 
live longer—and milk will help achieve a 
longer and more zestful life. 

Milk continues to be an economical food. 
It provides many different nutrients rela- 
tively cheaply and is an excellent source of 
calcilum—in which our diets often rank low. 
Therefore, it rates as a “good buy” by nutri- 
tion standards. “Milk is by far the most 
economical source of calcium in diets, and 
provides good returns in many other nu- 
trients, too.” 

Suitable substitutes have not been found 
for the proteins, minerals, and other nonfat 
nutrients that are in milk. Doctors and 
nutritionists prescribe milk and insist on 
its use. This fact needs more persistent 
selling. There is no real substitute for it at 
any price. 

Price of fluid milk, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily the barrier to expanding the market. 

The great regional price variations show 
some of the dairying opportunities which 
exist. 

On February 15, the average wholesale price 
of milk per hundredweight paid to farmers 
averaged $4.66 for the United States. The 
low was $3.50 in Minnesota. Wisconsin 
farmers averaged $3.65, Iowa $3.95. 

These low-price States are the heart of the 
butter-production area. It is where the de- 
cline of butter strikes hard. In 1952, one- 

- half the butter was produced in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. In these States 60 percent of the 
sales of milk products from farms was in the 
form of cream. 

The serious adjustment that has fallen on 
these butter-producing States as shown in a 
23-percent decline in milk cow numbers from 
1941 to 1952—-compared to an 11-percent de- 
cline for the United States—raises grave 
questions. 

O. V. Wells, head of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, says, “This has been one 
of the most drastic shifts in dairy farming 
and illustrates the selective effect of the de- 
creased demand for butter.” High support 
prices have helped decrease the demand for 
butter, and lack of adequate supplementary 
programs have caused farmers to reduce 
dairy herds almost one-fourth. 

In contrast to the areas of low-priced milk, 
regions like the South are drastically short of 
fluid milk. Look at the price contrasts for 
February 15: 


Against Minnesota’s $3.50 price, there were 
28 States with milk prices to farmers 
above $5. 

In 11 States the price of milk to farmers 
Was above $6. 

After account of regional differ- 
ences in butterfat content, these geographic 
differences still 

In the States with the highest-priced milk, 
children are not receiving anything like the 
milk they need. Grownups and older people 
should also be using a lot more milk. 

No wonder milk trucks and tank cars roll 
out of butter-producing States into the 
South. 

Should more milk be moved out of butter- 
producing areas into regions needing fluid 
milk? Let's explore such possibilities as we 
tackle the dairy programs for the future—to 
turn problems into opportunities. 


Representatives of milk companies of the 
North and the South may need to sit down 
with transportation companies and regu- 
latory agencies to study the possibilities of 
moving more milk from surplus to defict 
areas. 

Dairy farmers can shift more rapidly to 
fluid milk sales-and away from butterfat. If 
butterfat cannot be sold at profitable prices 
without selling it to the Government, let's 
speed the change to producing what con- 
sumers will buy. i 

As recently as 1939, whole-milk marketings 
were only 52 percent of the milk utilized in 
all forms of sale, 

By 1951, just 12 years later, over 76 per- 
cent of the milk sold by farmers was sold in 
the form of whole milk. The shift to selling 
whole milk continues. 

The most profitable dairy outlets for farm- 
ers are the fluid milk markets. 

We should aggressively speed the shift to 
higher quality milk that can be sold into the 
most profitable markets. 

It will require some improved barns and 
equipment, but even those standards should 
be at a practical level. Bankers and other 
credit agencies stand ready to help finance 
building improvements because they know 
that loans to efficient farmers are quickly 
repaid out of the increased profits. 

There is need to speed up changes in dairy 
farm operations, such as milking direct 
through pipelines into cooler tanks. No 
longer is it necessary to do the back-break- 
ing work of handling milk in cans. Tank 
trucks are picking up milk from farms out 
of farm tanks. Milk flows direct from cow 
to tank, to truck—not once handled or 
lifted. 

Premiums should go to the modern, effi- 
cient farmer. That is one reason why we 
have said in our policies * * * 

“Inefficiencies should not be subsidized 
in agriculture or any other segment of our 
economy.” 

The rapid population increase gives a solid 
future for dairying—if the industry will get 
its full share of the growing demand for 
food. 

In 1930, we had 123 million people to drink 
milk and consume dairy products. 

By 1940, there were 9 million more? 

By 1950, just 10 years later, the popula- 
tion had shot up 19 million. 

Now there are about 159 million dairy 
customers in the United States—36 million 
more than 23 years ago. 

That is an increase equal to 2% times as 
many people as there are in Canada. 

The rapid population growth continues. 
It offers tremendous market expansion op- 
portunities for dairy farmers. 

Feed costs in producing milk can be cut 
much lower. The cost of the single item of 
feed, in many areas, represents nearly one- 
half the total cost of dairy farm operations. 

Dairy authorities point out that dairymen 
have increased milk production by the eas- 
iest, but the most expensive, method—that 
is, by feeding more concentrates. 

Farmers can get as much as 85 percent 
of the milk productive capacity of cows with- 
out the use of costly grains and other sup- 
plemental feeds. Couple that fact with the 
rapid progress that is being made in grass- 
land improvement and you see the possibili- 
ties of increasing the profits of dairy farmers 
while lowering the costs of milk to con- 
sumers. 

Dr. J. B. Kitchen of Rutgers University 
points out that “high grain feeding adversely 
affects the productive life of a milk cow.” 
It appears in many instances that cutting 
grain in half and using improved roughage 
will cause milk cows to last longer in the 
milking herd. 

Milk regulations need to be made practical, 
Unnecessary costs are being placed on farm- 
ers and milk companies by well-meaning 


health authorities, backed by equally com- 


mendable efforts of consumer organizations. 
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Research should be pushed to determine 
better ways of producing good, wholesome 
milk—and then modernize the regulations 
that have grown up through the years. 
Many of these were imposed before modern 
equipment became available and have never 
been changed. 

Milk companies, processors, retail dairies 
and stores should all have a major part in 
helping turn the butter problem into ex- 
panding markets—and henee into oppor- 
tunities and progress. 

These friends and helpers of dairy farmers 
can team up to promote more actively the 
sale of milk and milk products. We are 
convinced they will. ù 

Farm and dairy organizations must do 
their full share. This is an opportunity for 
them to demonstrate their leadership. The 
American Dairy Association will want to be 
in the forefront in helping to capture the 
opportunities that lie ahead for dairying. 

I commend to you the editorial in the 
February 25 issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. Our 
promotion and sales program should be on 
a year-round basis. To quote: 

“One thing is certain, no one else is going 
to come forward to do the job for us. We 
must make this decision individually on our 
own farms, and transfer that decision for- 
cibly and directly to our local and State 
American Dairy Associations. * * * 

“Considering we are the greatest of all 
industries in this country, we have in the 
past only put our foot in the door of in- 
creased sales, better prices, and greater 
profits. Today we must make a decision that 
tests our foresight and proves our mettle. 
It will determine whether, in the future, we 
will take meekly what we are given or strike 
out to create the market that determines our 
livelihood.” y 

As has been indicated, many of the needed 
adjustments must be made by individual 
farmers producing milk. Farm and dairy 
organizations through their leadership can 
speed up the shift from selling butterfat to 
the production of milk that qualifies for 
fluid use. 

More milk should be available in deficit 
areas like the South and West. 

There is, of course, no substitute for high 
efficiency on farms in order to produce milk 
at low costs per hundredweight. Farmers 
must continue to do their full share in keep- 
ing milk competitive in price. 

Agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
and the Extension Service must move into 
more aggressive programs. 

In announcing the 90-percent support for 
dairy products, I said these great institutions 
can be depended upon. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture—your Department—stands ready to 
do its share. We want farmers and the dairy 
industry to tell us how we can help. We 
are at your service. We do not intend to 
dictate the policy. This is your industry. 
Any new policy will be your policy. 

The dairy industry, in organizing its action 
program to solve the butter and dairy sur- 
plus quota problem, should tell all our edu- 
cational, research, and extension services 
what part we can play. All must help. 

If the Government still owns any appre- 
ciable amount of butter when 1954 arrives, 
I hope all of us will frankly admit our fail- 
ures. Let's be prepared to face facts, and act 
accordingly. 

The dairy industry cannot afford a pro- 
gram that fails to move all the milk and milk 
products into consumption without waste, 
spoilage, and excessive costs to taxpayers, 
and the loss of good will which inevitably 
follows. 

But, we must not fall. I do not believe 
the dairy industry will fail. 

A work conference of 75 leaders, repre- 
senting a broad cross-section of the farm 
and dairy industry, has been called for April 
2 and 3. These representatives have been 
asked to determine in advance what can be 
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done—to turn the problems into oppor- 
tunities. 

Many of these representatives are partici- 
pating in this convention and in the other 
dairy meetings being held here this week. 

I urge you to tell these men what you 
suggest—and what you propose to do to help 
solve the dairy surplus problem. If you do 
not get to express your views through your 
committees or to the representatives who 
will come to Washington, we urge you to 
write to us direct. 

The meeting set for April 2 and 3 has the 
task of developing a complete plan of action. 
It should show the part that each segment 
of the industry must accomplish. 

Farmers and dairymen—what must they 
do? 

Dairy companies and processors—what will 
they do? 

Wholesalers and jobbers—what will they 
undertake? 

Retailers and food establishments—in 
what ways will they move more into con- 
sumption? 

Colleges, experiment stations, extension 
services—what campaigns will they throw 
into high gear? 

United States Department of Agriculture— 
what must we do to carry our full share of 
the task? 

There is no overall surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts. Actually there exists a great shortage 
of milk to meet our full needs. We cannot 
escape this fact. 

What we have is a lack of adjustment to 
the markets—so that not all of the butter, 
cheese, and dried milk is being consumed. 
If the adjustments are made and milk and 
milk products are backed by the selling that 
their merits justify, the surplus problem will 
be gone. 

The most difficult decision which I have 
faced in the first weeks of my administra- 
tion was that of dairy price supports for 
the year starting April 1. When I announced 
the decision on February 27, I said, “Dairy 
farmers and dairy industry leadership have 
a major challenge. We believe they will put 
the dairy business on a more solid basis— 
with a minimum dependence on price sup- 
ports. They have asked for time—we have 
agreed. Now we will all pitch in to get the 
job done.” 

That is where we stand today. We must 
not fail. God grant us the vision and cour- 
age to turn dairy problems into opportuni- 
ties. It can and must be done without delay. 


New Civil Service Head Praises Federal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing news article by Howard Lewis 
which appeared in the Washington 
(D. C.) Times-Herald on March 15, in 
which Dean Philip Young, new Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 
pay high tribute to the thousands of 
loyal, sincere, and able Government 
worker. 

Because there have been a few rotten 
apples in the Federal barrel, too many 
people have been ready to doubt the 
integrity of all those on the Government 
payroll. As a member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I have come 


to know that the overwhelming majority 
of Federal workers are high-type Ameri- 
can citizens who serve faithfully and 
well in their positions of public trust. 

I think it is high time more of us take 
the position Mr. Young has taken in 
pointing out the efficient worker and 
giving him credit for a job well done. 

The news article by Mr. Lewis follows: 

Younc Says He Respects FEDERAL AIDS 

(By Howard Lewis) 

New York, March 14.—The new “Mr. Civil 
Service” of the Eisenhower administration, 
Dean Philip Young, of Columbia University 
here, said today he will come to Washington 
with a “very healthy respect for the integ- 
rity and efficiency of Government workers.” 

Dean Young, nominated Friday by the 
President to be the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, in a reassuring state- 
ment for Washington’s Federal employees, 
said he looks for a period of strengthening 
of the civil service. 

The 43-year-old friend of the President's 
revealed that he had gone into civil service 
in Washington in 1934 with every intention 
of becoming a Government worker himself. 

During the approximate 10 years he spent 


in the Federal Government in Washington 


in a number of jobs, he said, “I worked at 
all levels of civil service and developed a 
very healthy respect for the people in civil 
service—both for their integrity and 
efficiency. 


IMPRESSED BY UNITED STATES AIDS 


“I like the associations and the people I 
found in Government,” he continued, “and 
one of the things that impressed me most 
about the people I worked with at that time 
was their degree of selflessness. While they 
wanted promotions and the like, they had a 
sense of selflessness which I think runs 
deeper than that of employees in many pri- 
vate enterprises.” 

Young noted that he started his civil- 
service career in 1934 as an analyst with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Although his father, Industrialist Owen D. 
Young, was even at that time one of Ameri- 
ca’s wealthiest men, the son began work at 
$2,600 a year on his own. 

He said, frankly, he took the Government 
position because it was the best place he 
could find a job in those years. 

While his father long was one of the top 
figures in the Democratic Party, he himself 
has always been a Republican. 

“What everybody overlooked,” he said, “was 
that while my father was a rabid Democrat, 
my mother was an equally rabid Repub- 
lican.” 

SWING TO EISENHOWER 


In the last election, he said with a smile, 
he swung over his whole family, including 
his father—to Eisenhower. 

Told that there has been a great feeling of 
uneasiness among Federal employees, par- 
ticularly the 240,000 in Washington, he said 
the conscientious worker need have no cause 
for alarm. 

“I believe in civil service,” he said. “I 
believe it has to be strengthened, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has stated, not just as an 
end in itself, but as a basis for improved 
government. 

“I believe it can be improved to meet these 
rapidly changing times. This country today 
has had to assume the leadership of the non- 
Communist world. It has to have an efficient 
Government and it cannot have an efficient 
Government without an efficient civil 
service.” 

Young said that if his nomination is ap- 
proved by the Senate soon (Observers expect 
it to be), he will be able to wind up his 
university affairs in 2 weeks and come to 
Washington. His family, he said, regards the 
District as home. They include his wife, 
Faith Adams Young, and his two daughters, 
Faith, 20, and Shirley, 16. 
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The new “Mr. Civil Service” said he had 
at one time tried to get a Government job 
as a cabinet maker. His personal hobby is 
woodworking, 

“You know,” he said, puffing on a home- 
made briar pipe, “I never heard anything 
from my application until 3 years later. The 
Civil Service Commission sent me a notice 
saying the examination had been canceled.” 

He said that after leaving the Navy in 
1946 as a lieutenant commander (he went 
in in 1944 as a lieutenant (junior grade) he 
felt that his career as a Government servant 
had ended. 

“When I came out of the Navy,“ he said, 
“I didn't like the political outlook. I 
thought many of these agencies were over- 
staffed and I didn’t see where I could be of 
much use.” 

After a year of financial and investment 
associations, he went to Columbia. 

Young made it plain that he feels a period 
of change in civil service is necessary. How- 
ever, he indicated he feels that the career 
Government worker has every reason for 
sound development of the career merit 
system. 

He refused to be more specific about future 
civil service ideas other than to say that 
the civil-service system should be flexible 
enough to keep up with the change. 


United States Air Force Receives a Tribute 
From England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to give the widest pos- 
sible circulation to a most heartfelt let- 
ter of appreciation of the work of the 
United States Air Force in Britain, Iam 
asking unanimous consent to insert 
herewith a letter from Mr. John E. Elam, 
48 Station Road, New Barnet, England. 

This letter was written to Dr. Howard 
Dittrick, directing editor of the Interna- 
tional Anaesthetic Research Association, 
who lives in Rocky River, Ohio. Until 
recently Rocky River was part of my 
district. Now part of the 23d District of 
Ohio, it is represented in this House by 
my distinguished colleague the Honor- 
able GEORGE H. BENDER. 

Members of the medical profession in 
the United States who have had close 
contact with much of the disaster aid in 
England feel that this splendid letter 
should have as wide distribution as pos- 
sible; and I am, therefore, happy to 
make it part of the Recorp of the Con- 
gress. It follows: 

New BARNET, February, 20, 1953. 
Dr. Howarp Dirrricx, M. D., 

The Directing Editor, the International 
Anaesthetic Research Association, 
Rocky River, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Dear Dr. Dirrrick: Thank you so much 
for having the extra copies of Current Re- 
searches sent to me. The people of the 
United States of America certainly are ex- 
ceedingly kind to the inhabitants of this 
poverty-stricken island. 

The achievements of the U. S. A. Air Forces 
stationed in this country have been quite 
remarkable. When there was a most griev- 
ous railway smash at Harrow, it was special 
units from the U. S. A. Air Force which 
rendered such, almost incredible assistance, 
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And again, during the recent flooding of 
the east coast, rescue work carried out by 
the U. S. A. Air Force, was altogether beyond 
praise. 

I am sure we are all infinitely obliged to 
you for your generosity and kindliness, un- 
paralleled in all history. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN E. ELAM. 


Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from this week’s issue 
of the National Tribune: 


There seems to be not the slightest doubt 
that as a result of President Eisenhower's 
submission of his first plan of Government 
reorganization, a new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with Cabinet status 
is in the making. Presented to the Congress 
only a few days ago, the plan would have 
become automatic unless vetoed by a consti- 
tutional majority of one or both Houses of 
Congress. This happened in both 1949 and 
1950, doubtless because many Congressmen 
had little use for the then Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, but the House 
of Representatives took positive action last 
week and approved the project overwhelm- 
ingly and there is every likelihood that the 
Senate will follow suit. It would appear 
then that the comely Oveta Culp Hobby will 
shortly become a Cabinet member whereas 
her predecessor in office, the ambitions Os- 
car Ewing, was foiled in realizing his high 
ambition. The question now arising in the 
minds of our country’s veterans is, however, 
Is it proper to make fish of one proposal 
and fowl of another? In general, they enter- 
tain the feeling that the granting of such a 
rank to the Security Administrator discrim- 
inates against the equally important Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs no matter whom 
he may be. 

There is both good and bad in the reor- 
ganization proposal. In the President’s 
Cabinet we have today a Secretary of State 
concerned principally with foreign relations; 
a Treasury Secretary who handles fiscal af- 
fairs; a Secretary of Defense whose job is 
the national security; an Attorney General 
to guide in legal matters and law enforce- 
ment; a Postmaster General to oversee our 
huge postal system; an Interior Secretary 
whose biggest duty is supervising conserv- 
ation; a Secretary of Agriculture whose func- 
tions are implied in the name, as are those 
of the Secretary of Commerce, and a Secre- 
tary of Labor who looks after the rather 
difficult job of caring for the interests of the 
working man. It would appear, then, that 
a Secretary of HEW is quite in order to 
administer the laws and protect the rights 
of those whose problems are health, educa- 
tion, old-age assistance, the care of the blind, 
disabled, and dependent, vocational rehabili- 
tation, regulation of food and drugs, and 
those other offices tied in with the social 
needs of our people. Indeed, each of these 
members of the official family of the Chief 
Executive is supposed to be a specialist in 
his, or her, field and the duty is to advise 
with the President and kep him personally 
informed about the far-flung administration 
of all matters that together require our sys- 
tem of Government. Presumably, such a 
combination of Cabinet officers, acting as 


. 


lieutenants to the President, make up the 
administrative force of the country and, 
working together, for and with the Chief Ad- 
ministrator, make the vast machine tick and, 
performing in concert, cause the wheels to 
turn with less effort and more economy. 
On the other side of the picture is, of 
course, the greater tendency toward bureauc- 
racy and political control. As the Chief Ex- 
ecutive brings nearer to him for purposes of 
better administration those who present to 
him directly the reports he requires, so also 
he can better control the appointees and 
persuade them with political wisdom. All 
of these agencies that together define the 
destinies of many of the millions of our pop- 
ulation, constitute a brain pool that can 
make votes for the administration in power. 
A little liberality here and some tightening 
up there bearing upon the personal lives of 
our various classes of citizens can work won- 
ders at election time, and, as a matter of fact, 
most Cabinet members in our time have been 
chosen with a sharp eye slanted toward every 
second November. We would make it clear 
that we neither accuse General Eisenhower 
of ulterior motive nor Mrs. Hobby of having 
any designs in her new-found power to mis- 
use it; we point only to the potential danger 
of the new Cabinet post getting away from 


the true objectives of the office at a time 


when this country should have learned to 
veer away from further socialization rather 
than to enhance its possibilities, and we 
would draw a contrast between its aspects 
and the circumstances surrounding the now- 
deserved naming of a Secretary of Veterans’ 
Affairs. . 

We do not know how many of our 158 
million people are already fondly embraced 
by the social-security system, but a sizable 
proportion of them are and another 5 million 
are expected soon to be covered in. The 
agency itself is only 18 years old and it has 
grown tremendously, good and bad, as if it 
has had a serious case of thyroid trouble. 
We have some 20 million war veterans in the 
Nation today and, together with the de- 
pendents of the dead, the number of these 
persons should be counted at 50 million, 
Each year during this war, cold and hot, a 
million more are added to the total. We are 
constrained to pause and wonder why, when 
all of this reorganization business is going 
on, no thought seems to be given to having 
them represented in the Cabinet. Inde- 
pendent agencies were created to administer 
their affairs away back in the dark ages. 
These were combined into a single office 
nearly a quarter of a century ago before even 
the former Social Security Board ever came 
into existence. The functions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are as varied and as 
problematic as those of the FSA, and instead 
of being handled second hand through the 
Bureau of the Budget and an occasional 
White House visit by the head of the agency, 
these affairs should be a primary concern 
of the Chief Executive. Difficulties of scram- 
bled direction have recently brought the VA 
into unfair disrepute, and further discrimi- 
nation cannot fail to result if now every 
other segment of our people is to be repre- 
sented in the President’s Cabinet and war 
veterans are to be left out. 

President Eisenhower has promised per- 
sonally to keep the conduct of veterans’ af- 
fairs under one roof, and the Republican 
Party platform guarantees that pledge. 
Nevertheless, every time a new veterans’ bill 
is submitted to the Congress or a liberaliza- 
tion of existing law is mentioned, the wall 
goes up to “go easy.“ Although a veterans’ 
measure is supported by Congressmen on fac- 
tual evidence, they are accused of shoveling 
out money recklessly. Propaganda passed 
out to the effect that all genuine needs will 
be cared for is a lot of poppycock; the trend 
is to turn the security of veterans over to the 
States or to rolls controlled by what will 
now be the HEW Department. The reason 
for this is cost and cost alone. The unin- 
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formed opposition raises the hue and cry that 
soon “Everybody will be a veteran,” even 
though no more fallacious statement could 
ever be made. The truth is that this coun- 
try’s veterans are not weanable—votes cannot 
be weaned from them on a partisan basis no 
matter what the excuse, and it can be as- 
sured that they will insist always upon being 
considered as a special class for exceptional 
services rendered. They will under no cir- 
cumstances submit to being placed on the 
“poor rolls.” 

It can be asserted that the Nation's vet- 
erans are in truth a cross-section of its citi- 
zens, but there is no denying the fact that 
just as they have performed unusual duty 
for the country, they have uncommon prob- 
lems to solve. They are a special class of 
citizen and a preferred class. The President 
should and must have closer contact with 
them and their needs. They are constrained 
to agree that a new Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is desirable from the 
standpoint of economical administration of 
laws relating to so many millions of our peo- 
ple, but they feel also that their interests 
require special guidance and that the most 
proper way to meet a long-avoided problem 
is for the White House to call upon the Con- 
gress for approval of an equally essential 
Cabinet post—a Secretary of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


New Examinations for Postmaster 
Vacancies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Postmaster General and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission have an- 
nounced that new examinations are be- 
ing ordered for filling certain postmaster 
vacancies that now exist in first-, 
second-, and third-class post offices. 

This order has been issued in support 
of the announced intention of the Post- 
master General to fill positions within 
his Department with the best-qualified 
persons it is possible to obtain. 

I call to your attention the fact that 
this order does not affect some 20,000 
postmasters in first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices, who are now on per- 
manent tenure. 

In keeping with the determination of 
the Postmaster General to increase the 
efficiency and improve the service of the 
Post Office Department, the order for 
new examinations provides for higher 
standards on the part of applicants than 
prevailed at the time previous examina- 
tions may have been taken. 

These new requirements of eligibility 
include business experience or compara- 
ble training, a higher passing grade on 
examinations, and stricter attention to 
the background qualifications of appli- 
cants. 

It should be pointed out that the new 
administration is responsible for the effi- 
cient operation of the various depart- 
ments within the executive branch of 
this Government. 

Such responsibility can be imple- 
mented only to the extent that it is pos- 
sible to employ personnel according to 
the standards of the new administration. 
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The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States Have Long Opposed the 
Establishment of an Alien and Inferior 
Supreme National General Staff System 
in This Nation 


REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise for the principal purpose of com- 
mending my colleague, PAUL SHAFER, of 
Michigan, for his exposition last 
Wednesday in this House of a Prussian 
military plan which is sought to be im- 
posed on our American Department of 
Defense. 

This matter is of such importance and 
urgency that I cannot recommend too 
strongly that every Member of this 
House read Mr. SHAFER’s remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 11, 1953, 
entitled “Prussian-Type Military Plan for 
America.” 

Mr. SHAFER points out that of two wide- 
ly divergent types of military organiza- 
tion the Congress has repeatedly rejected 
any part of the German-type supreme 
military staff structure and has consist- 
ently supported and written into law 
the American-type joint-staff system. 

The National Security Act of 1947 and 
the 1949 amendment clearly adopt the 
American system and specifically pro- 
hibit any root or branch of the German 
general staff variety. 

But why be exercised today if the law 
specifically prohibits that which the Con- 
gress has determined would be obnoxious 
to our American institutions? 

Why, indeed? 

Because former Secretary of Defense 
Lovett has publicly recommended to the 
President that the congressional safe- 
guards against a German-type national 
general staff be removed from the statute 
books. 

Because Dr. Vannevar Bush in a series 
of speeches and magazine articles has 
recommended changes in our Defense 
Department which would require the vio- 
lation or amendment of congressional 
safeguards against a German-type na- 
tional general staff. 

Because General Bradley has recom- 
mended plans to reorganize the Defense 
Department; plans, the implementation 
of which would require disregard or re- 
peal of specific statutory prohibitions 
against German-type superstaffs and 
superchiefs. 

Because the three principal proponents 
of this foreign doctrine—Bush, Lovett, 
and Bradley—are prominent members 
of a Defense Department Committee ap- 
pointed to recommend legislative 
changes in the Department of Defense. 

And because this committee, the 
Rockefeller Committee, will hand down 
its recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense in less than 6 weeks from today. 

That is why the Members of this 
House should be exercised by the plans 
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which are fast coming to fruition to 
saddle our American Department of De- 
fense with German-type superchiefs and 
superstaffs, alien to American institu- 
tions and diametrically opposed to every 
declaration and law of this Congress. 

It is, of course, possible that Secretary 
Wilson will not be persuaded by this 
“stacked” committee. But he will be at- 
tended, I fear, by the same advisers who 
induced him to appoint the members of 
this committee. 

The outstanding qualifications and 
record of Charles E. Wilson as a great 
administrator are known to all of us. 
We owe him a great debt for the sacri- 
fices he has made in accepting the du- 
ties of his high office. But we also owe 
him an obligation to be frank and honest 
and to advise him when the Congress, 
after long deliberation, has taken a 
strong position against certain principles 
of military organization, principles 
which this Congress will never accept. 

It has already been brought to the at- 
tention of this House by Representative 
SHAFER that press reaction against the 
current move for a German-type general 
staff is springing up in various parts of 
the country. I wish to say further that 
in addition to adverse press reaction 
there is a growing awareness of the dan- 
ger among the veterans organizations of 
America. 

I refer in particular to the recently 
expressed sentiments of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, an 
organization of which I was proud to 
serve as commander in chief for two 
Successive terms. 

The following is a quotation from the 
VFW Legislative Newsletter of February 
1953, volume VII, No. 5: 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

Recently appointed commission to reorgan- 
ize Defense Department heavily weighted 
with members who have publicly advocated 
drastic revision of National Security Act. 
Want to give Secretary of Defense a mili- 
tary staff. May be preliminary step to crea- 
tion of supreme national general staff on 
Prussian model. Some Washington observ- 
ers see in commission lineup a rebuke to 
House Armed Services Committee Chairman 
Dewry SHORT, who is said to be apprehen- 
sive over growing power of military in for- 
eign and domestic affairs. VFW heretofore 
has taken dim view of any plans to ape 
unsuccessful German general staff plan. 


Furthermore, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the House a resolution 
adopted by the national legislative com- 
mittee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States in emergency ses- 
sion, February 17, 1953. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


In OPPOSITION TO THE FORMATION OF A 
SUPREME NATIONAL GENERAL STAFF 

Whereas our Nation has been victorious 
over the forces of militaristic imperialism in 
World Wars I and II; and 

Whereas in those two great struggles our 
Nation, at the cost of vast expenditures of 
its human and natural resources, demon- 
strated the superiority of our American be- 
liefs and institutions; and 

Whereas the Prussian-type supreme na- 
tional general staff was the evil directing 
force of German imperialism in both World 
Wars; and 

Whereas the German national general 
staff system was condemned and outlawed 
after World War I, only to be revived by 
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Adolf Hitler to serve as the Nazi brain for 
directing global war; and 

Whereas a supreme national general staff 
is being used by the Russian Communists 
to further the Red conquest of the world; 
and 

Whereas supreme national general staffs 
are un-American and have been instruments 
of vicious militarism, destroying democratic 
traditions and institutions in every nation in 
which they have existed, bringing national 
anguish and ultimate military defeat to the 
countries which brought them into be- 
ing; and 

Whereas new efforts are now under way to 
revise the National Security Act of 1947 by 
converting the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
into a supreme national general staff which 
would inevitably result in the military con- 
trolling our foreign affairs as well as our do- 
mestic economy; this despite the unanimous 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
against such changes; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has long been a major bul- 
wark of opposition to the establishment of 
an alien and inferior supreme national gen- 
eral staff system in this Nation, such oppo- 
sition being set forth in past national en- 
campment resolutions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the national legislative com- 
mittee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, meeting in Washington, D. C., 
February 17, 1953, That the organization op- 
pose any amendments to the National Secu- 
rity Act which tend toward the creation of 
a supreme national general staff system in 
this country. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing my remarks on 
this subject I wish to point out that the 
small military clique who sponsor the 
German military system for America are 
becoming ever more cautious and cun- 
ning in their political planning. 

In 1946 the Collins plan proposed a 
National Chief of Staff over all the 
Armed Forces. This concept was over- 
whelmingly rejected by Congress. 

By 1949 the same concept under a dif- 
ferent label began to creep back into leg- 
islative proposals. Thus a chairman 
with voting power of decision was sug- 
gested. But the Congress rejected voting 
power and rejected power of decision for 
the Chairman. But now voting power 
and power of decision are creeping back 
into the proposals. It is, of course, ap- 
parent that a Chairman with a deciding 
vote or power of decision is taking on 
most of the attributes of a national chief 
of staff—but under the apparently 
harmless title of Chairman. 

In this connection, a recent magazine 
article generally favoring superchiefs 
and streamlining of the Defense Depart- 
ment described the present Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as “an unofficial 


Superchief of Staff, a reluctant man on 


horseback.” 

The foregoing phrase is a clear, but 
perhaps an accidental, statement of 
where this military clique is really head- 
ing—toward a “superchief of staff, a 
man on horseback.” 

I cannot agree that the present Chair- 
man is reluctant in view of his current 
proposals. However if, as the magazine 
writer says, the present Chairman has 
become a “superchief of staff” then I 
certainly agree that his exercise of this 
authority is unofficial. And I say fur- 
ther and I say to this House that it is 
unlawful and in direct contravention of 
the prohibitions in the National Security 
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Act against a “single Chief of Staff over 
the Armed Forces.” 

If the present Chairman is a “man on 
horseback” as stated, then the Congress 
and the country had better be alerted. 
For reluctant or unreluctant, there is no 
place in our American institutions for a 
“man on horseback” or for a Chairman 
who becomes a “superchief of staff” in 
violation of the law. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to commend the attached 
article in the Investors League Bulletin 
to the attention of my colleagues. I be- 
lieve this brief article clearly outlines 
the unfair features of the excess-profits 


tax: 
Excess-Prorirs Tax 


The firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
& Beane has prepared some very interest- 
ing data on the much discussed excess- 
profits tax. Whether or not members of the 
league and the public generally approve or 
disapprove of the idea of levying tax on ex- 
cess profits, they can be counted upon to be- 
lieve in the principle of fairness in the appli- 
cation of tax levies. And it is obvious that 
some companies, particularly the most en- 
terprising, are penalized through the appli- 
cation of this tax formula. 

This does not suggest that the people in 
Congress who drew up this tax measure did 
not intend that it should apply fairly to all. 
It means only that no tax of this character 
could be applied equally to all of our corpo- 
rations. For that reason alone the tax 
should be allowed to lapse at its expiration 
date. 

A great many similar inequities are in- 
volved in our entire tax structure. That is 
one of the reasons why the league has in- 
sisted all along that our tax laws be reviewed 
from top to bottom. 

The data shown in the adjoining columns 
gives the industrial group, the names of the 
taxpayers in each group who paid (a) the 
highest, and (b) the lowest overall rate of 
taxation, and it gives in a separate column 
the percentage whereby the tax percentage 
paid by one exceeds the tax percentage paid 
by the other. The results of this tabula- 
tion should show the anomalous nature of 
the so-called excess-profits tax in the pri- 


vate-enterprise system, and it should also 


demonstrate the unexpected results, includ- 
ing the result that if a taxpayer under these 
laws once had an unfortunate period, he 
must forever after during the life of the law 
be prevented from averaging up earnings 
over a future period, and others who hap- 
pened to be very fortunate in their earn- 
ings in those years will make relatively more 
money even in a period less fortunate for 
them. It is as though all were cursed with 
a sort of Marxian original sin of profit, and 
thereafter can secure relief only by special 
dispensation, all of which makes a “hash” 
of our private-enterprise system. This sit- 
uation looks like compounded discrimina- 
tion and, singularly enough, it is advocated 
and supported most emphatically by the 
same groups and influences who scream their 
protests against what they call “discrimina- 


tion” in other aspects of our society—some- 
thing like straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels, 
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TVA Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Tennessee Valley Authority is the 
only source of electric power in that very 
wide area. In its 20 years of existence 
it has grown tremendously and the sec- 
tion of the country it serves has pros- 
pered. With that prosperity contribu- 
tions have been made to the economy of 
the Nation as a whole. As the standard 
of living is raised, as income increases, 
electrical appliances, automobiles, and 
a host of necessities and even luxuries 
are purchased from the industrial sec- 
tions of this great country. 

There appeared recently in the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal a very convinc- 
ing statement about the need for addi- 
tional construction by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in order to meet mili- 
tary and security needs and to care for 
a normal growth as demanded by resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial users. 
I should like to call attention to this 
editorial so well and thoroughly written 
by including it in these remarks: 


THE REAL QUESTION 


Tennessee Valley Authority appropriations 
are starting down a rocky road in Congress. 
A subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee is the first step, followed by the 
full committee, then the vote of the full 
membership of the House and later by Senate 
action. 

There will be many variations of the big 
question, but the question will remain un- 
changed. It is simply this: Is the Tennessee 
Valley area to have enough power to serve its 
3 industries and growing popula- 
tion 

There will be talk that TVA theory was 
an error. But TVA has been a fact for 20 
years, and millions of persons in and out of 
the valley are convinced it is good. 

There will be talk that private companies 
can do as well in providing power. But they 
are all gone from the valley, the power 
business they did was only a fraction of the 
TVA power sales, and almost the whole re- 
gion is dependent on TVA for electricity. 

There will be a great deal of talk about 
TVA expanding in steam plant what began in 
waterpower. But TVA has had steam plants 
from its early years and is now forced to im- 
port steam power from distant States to 
serve customers already in the valley area 
and already using more power than TVA's 
dams and steam plants are producing. 

It will be particularly unfortunate if the 
congressional debate turns on whether TVA 
is to build a steam plant near Memphis. Ex- 
cept for a few months in the earliest days 
of TVA power in Memphis, a steam plant has 
been producing TVA power for Memphis, 
with additional power coming from privately 
owned steam plants in Mississippi and 
Arkansas and TVA dams. 

Memphis has an intense interest in more 
TVA power. But whether TVA is to build 
a steam plant near Memphis is only inciden- 
tal to the big question. 

The center of the situation is the power 
shortage in the Tennessee Valley area. The 
Nation is using a huge portion of the power 
produced by TVA for national defense pur- 
poses at Oak Ridge and Paducah. 
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The area has expanded on the promise of 
TVA power. The expansion is here. Now 
where is the power? 

Those who would curtail increases in TVA 
power must undertake the responsibility 
of assuring other power, 


An Idea Takes Wings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly in Miami, Fla., more than 2,000 people 
attended the premiere of a new film 
called An Idea Takes Wings which gives 
the story of moral rearmament at work 
in the airlines industry. On March 19, 
1952, the Miami Labor Citizen, a promi- 
nent newspaper in my district devoted 
to the best interests of labor, published 
an article on this inspiring assembly. 
Because of the tremendous force of this 
movement in our ideological fight 
against communism, I felt the comments 
of Adm. Richard E. Byrd, who spoke on 
this occasion, would be of interest to all 
Members of Congress, I insert this story 
in the Recorp. The article follows: 


ADMIRAL BYRD ADDRESSES CAPACITY CROWD AT 
MRA FILM PREMIERE HERE 


“It is my firm conviction that the people 
of this Nation have dangerously underesti- 
mated the weight of the burdens on the 
President's shoulders, and the seriousness of 
the problems that confront him,“ declared 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, speaking before an 
audience of 2,000 at the Dade County Audi- 
torium. The gathering was called by airlines 
executives and union officials and featured as 
well as Admiral Byrd the premiere of a new 
airline film called An Idea Takes Wings, 
which gives the story of Moral Re-Armament 
at work in the airline industry. 
` Emphasizing the present critical nature of 
the global struggle, the well-known explorer 
continued, And further, and what is worse, 
I fear that the great masses of the people 
have little knowledge or awareness of the 
nature of the most basic, most serious, and 
most fundamental problem of them all which 
is responsible for nearly all our other prob- 
lems, including even communism. The suc- 
cess of communism in fact is a manifes- 
tation of this unknown and so unrecognized 
factor. And it is due to a basic mistake we 
as a people have made, which briefly is a 
material and one-sided misapplication of our 
total genius. 

“If I be right about this basic mistake, 
and I believe I am, something should be 
done about it quickly. The preservation of 
liberty and all we believe in is in the bal- 
ance. It is a race with time. We have se- 
lected a man to lead us to victory in that 
race, our President. We have, planted within 
the Nation, the seeds of self-destruction. 
The President and those around him thus 
have a superhuman job. Therefore, he 
should be backed as much as is possible by 
every man, woman, and youngster in this 
Nation with helpful and constructive advice 
and no destructive criticism until this great 
crisis is over. 

“Moral Re-Armament I am firmly con- 
vinced is the only force today trained, 
equipped, and in action to help the President 
attack this dangerous, unknown factor so as 
to win the fight for freedom. 


“This force has been effective through the 
Western Allied Nations. At present MRA, 
under the leadership of its founder, Frank 
Buchman, is at work in India bringing that 
unity which is the answer to communism. 
I hold in my hand a copy of India’s major 
newspaper the Hindu, which has just issued 
a 10-page feature supplement on moral re- 
armament. It demonstrates the unity which 
has been brought.. 

“These advances in India have drawn at- 
tacks from the Moscow radio. In one of 
these broadcasts they said in reference to 
this move of Dr. Buchman’s in Asia, Moral 
rearmament has now started on its decisive 
task, the total expansion throughout the 
world.’ ” 

Mayor Chelsie J. Senerchia was on hand 
to welcome Admiral Byrd. He read telegrams 
of support from Senator GEORGE SMATHERS 
and Congressman BILL LANTAFF. 

A feature of the evening was the world 
premiere of an airlines color film entitled 
“An Idea Takes Wings.” The film, conceived 
and introduced by Herbert Young, president, 
and John Dykes, secretary-treasurer, Lodge 
702, International Association of Machinists 
at Eastern Airlines, tells the story of what 
MRA has done in the airlines industry. 
Young referred to D. W. Rentzel, formerly 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
who says in the film, “What has happened 
in National and in many of the other airlines 
through rearmament is the answer to the 
class war and the key to the survival of our 
economy. It is also the idea we should be 
selling to the world. When the airlines have 
done their job of indoctrinating industry, 
then we will have the great positive ide- 
ology every nation on earth is looking for 
which will outsell communism and anything 
else in sight.” 

Following the presentation of the film, men 
and women, mechanics, pilots, and execu- 
tives of the airlines told the story from their 
own experience of the quick solution to 
grievances, heightened morale, and a demon- 
stration of industrial teamwork which Bill 
Grogan, president of the CIO, said “can sell 
democracy to the world.” : 

Said Grogan, “For 2 years I’ve looked for 
the gimmick in this thing but what I’ve 
found is the right way to live and the only 
way to find unity with men like Ted Baker 
here. MRA will answer communism all 
around the world.” 

Other speakers in the airline panel were: 
George T. Baker, president of National Air- 
lines; Ted Powers, shop steward, PAA; Capt, 
Jim Waugh, PAA; Capt. Lew Drill, Eastern; 
Ed Chambers, chairman, district 100, IAM; 
and John Dykes, financial secretary, Local 
702, IAM. 


Ex-Governor Lane Should Put His 
Patriotism Ahead of His Ego 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Dorothy 
Thompson said some things in the at- 
tached column appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star which I had been thinking 
about when I read what ex-Governor 
Lane had to say about the MIG-15 re- 
cently flown from Poland into Danish 
territory. I do not know whether ex- 
Governor Lane had anything to do with 
this occurrence or not, but if he did he 
should have kept quiet about it. Evi- 
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dently his ego could not stand that—he 
had to brag a little. He should have put 
his patriotism first. Many Americans in 
the past have unselfishly done patriotic 
things for their country—even given 
their lives—and nothing has been said or 
known about it. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes one time said: 


I learned in the regiment and in the class 
the conclusion, at least, of what I think the 
best service that we ean do for our country 
and for ourselves: To see so far as one may 
and to feel the great forces that are behind 
every detail * * * to hammer out as com- 
pact and solid a piece of work as one can, 
to try to make it first rate, and to leave it 
unadvertised. ‘ 


It is hard to understand why Lane 
would jeopardize the Polish flier, as well 
as add fuel to Communist propaganda, 
in order to take a few bows for himself. 
Dorothy Thompson’s article follows: 


A TALKATIVE FELLOW, Ex-Governor LANE— 
His TALE oF PRIVATE ESPIONAGE AIDS RED 
PROPAGANDA BY HURTING UNITED STATES DE- 
FENSE AGAINST SOVIET CHARGES 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Of all the stories of recent weeks, the most 
fantastic involves the pilot in the Polish air 
force who flew a jet fighter from Poland to 
the Danish island of Bornholm where he 
turned the plane over to the Danish authori- 
ties and asked for asylum as a political 
refugee. 

According to newspaper reports, represent- 
atives of British and American intelligence 
agencies were immediately on the spot to 
examine the plane, a copy or variation of the 
Russian MIG-15, regarding whose construc- 
tion the Western Powers are interested. 

The Polish Government demanded repa- 
triation of plane and pilot; the Danish Gov- 
ernment agreed to the former, but granted 
asylum to the flier, as a political refugee. 

Then, the former Governor of Maryland, 
William Preston Lane, Jr., now a member of 
the board of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp., publicly took credit for this derring- 
do. He reported that Col. Ulius Amoss, a 
former OSS operator, told members of the 
Fairchild Corp. that he had contacts in Po- 
land but needed money to swing a deal to 
get out one of the new planes, and that 
Fairchild put up $7,500. Mr. Lane said two 
men had been killed during this operation 
and hinted that other deaths might have 
been involved, but the United States got the 
secrets it needed, and so, one may infer, did 
the Fairchild Corp. 

The talkative Mr. Lane has certainly got 
this country, the Danish Government, the 
Polish pilot, and no doubt many other peo- 
ple into a fine plight. The flight of the Polish 
pilot, originally excellent Western propa- 
ganda, is put into reverse. The Danish Gov- 
ernment is hugely mortified and the Polish 
pilot flatly denies that he was party to any 
plot whatever. But his status as a political 
refugee is now in question. 

Mr. Lane also has confirmed that repre- 
sentatives of American business are engaged 
in espionage behind the Iron Curtain. This 
was the charge made against Robert Vogeler, 
representative in Hungary of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, and against 
William Oatis, AP correspondent in Prague, 
who is in prison. Mr. Lane’s statement will 
not improve his position. 

In the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., has repeatedly denied Soviet accusa- 
tions of espionage. Now what do we do? 
Say that the State Department and the 
counterintelligence don't know what Amer- 
ican citizens are up to? 

Former Governor Lane and the Fairchild 
Corp. officials may themselves haye been 
taken for a ride; the money they put up 
may never have been used for the purpose 
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designated. The Polish flier who, according 
to Mr. Lane, received no money, may not 
have been their “man,” or, if he was, may not 
have known it but have been genuinely and 
innocently anxious, on his own, to escape. 
Still, we must ask whether it is permissible 
for private citizens to engage in espionage, 
even in behalf of their own country. And is 
it quite credible that a responsible citizen, 
familiar with government, would embark, 
“With the consent of his firm’s directors, on 

stich an enterprise without consulting Gov- 
ernment officials? Or issue a statement 
without previously getting a green light? 

Brutal purges are on in the satellite states 
of any persons even suspected of contacts 
with the West. What will happen to the 
Polish flier’s relatives, or even most casual 
friends, now that an apparently responsible 
American has stated that the pilot was a 
collaborator in a conspiracy involving others? 

And what is and will be the reaction of 
our allies who already, according to Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ report from his Euro- 
pean trip, doubt whether America possesses 
the experience or wisdom to fulfill her role 
of world leadership? If Americans do not 
know when to keep silent, we are dangerous 
to every ally with whom we te. 


The 34th Anniversary of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion celebrated its 34th an- 
niversary March 15-17. In those short 
34 years the American Legion has grown 
until today it has 17,250 posts and is 
known not only throughout the country 
but throughout the world. 

The Legion conventions have been well 
publicized with their fun-loving aspects 
but what is sometimes forgotten or not 
adequately appreciated is the myriad of 
fine works done by the Legion: Children 
who have been given their educations, 
boys who have been helped along the 
road to useful lives, homes saved and 
lives saved through financial aid. The 
American Legion has been the spearhead 
of a relentless battle against communism 
and is one of the leaders of spiritual 
strength through its back-to-God move- 
ment. 

Its accomplishments and its growth, 
its ideals and aims are epitomized in an 
excellent letter sent to the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union by Richard J. 
Maher, secretary of the Monroe County 
committee of the American Legion, 
whose letter follows: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS REVIEWED ON LEGION’S 

ANNIVERSARY 

The American Legion is celebrating the 34th 
anniversary of its birth March 15-17. It is 
a date noted by every community fortunate 
enough to have an active post of this largest 
of all veterans’ organizations for the Ameri- 
can Legion isa community asset. 

The name of the American Legion is known 
in every American household. It is synony- 
mous with patriotism. It is synonymous 
also with immeasurable contributions to the 
bulwarking of our free institutions. No one 
has ever been able to challenge the genuine 
Americanism of the American Legion. 


Locally we know the American Legion by 
the good works of our hometown posts. 
This is true everywhere. The fair name of 
the American Legion and its public goodwill 
rest on grassroots appreciation of its civic 
virtues and unselfish services to community, 
State, and Nation. 

Relatively few people, however, know about 
the astonishing sum total of the doings, 
accomplishments, and contributions of the 
17,250 posts of me American oot tha fi It is 
newsworthy to take notice of this impres- 
sive sum total on this American Legion an- 
niversary. 

Almost 20 million boys have graduated 
from the American Legion’s vast youth train- 
ing programs into good citizenship over 
the years. Just think of it—14 million boys 
have played American Legion junior base- 
ball, 4 million have participated in its high- 
school oratorical contests, 1 million have be- 
longed to the 4,000 Boy Scout troops spon- 
sored by posts, and 275,000 have attended 
Boys’ State. 

In the field of child welfare, the Ameri- 
can Legion and its affiliated groups have ex- 
pended since 1925 more than $93 million in 
emergency financial aid to needy children of 
veterans. Most of this money has gone for 
food, clothing, and medical treatments. Its 
legislative efforts in this field have set up 
legal safeguards for the rights of all Ameri- 
can children and raised the standards of 
juvenile court procedures and adoption and 
probation laws. 

Through its sponsorship of the GI bill of 
rights for World War II veterans and of the 
Korean GI bill, the American Legion has 
been responsible for the greatest boons in 
all history for home ownership and for edu- 
cation. More than 2,250,000 World War II 
veterans have now purchased their own 
homes under the loan provisions of the GI 
bill. More than 10 million veterans have 
taken advantage of the educational provi- 
sions of this act. This schooling program 
has netted for the Nation some 650,000 engi- 
neers, 350,000 teachers, 200,000 men and 
women with medical training, 100,000 law- 
yers, 35,00 clergymen, 1 million business. and 
administration specialists, 100,000 scientists, 
400,000 liberal arts graduates, and 130,000 
metal workers. 

The Veterans’ Administration stands to- 
day as a great living monument to the 
American Legion’s 34 years of unselfish sery- 
ice to the Nation’s veterans. 

Since its birth, the American Legion has 
been the No. 1 champion of national secu- 
rity and the No. 1 foe of communism in the 
United States. And last, but by no means 
least, the American Legion through its “Back 
to God” movement has proven itself an ear- 
nest advocate of spiritual strength through- 
out our land, 

Thus the American Legion is saluted on 
its birthday. We believe its greatest days 
of services still lie ahead. May it grow in 
strength as it grows im accomplishments 
for God and country. 

RICHARD J. MAHER, 
Secretary, Monroe County Commit- 
tee, the American Legion, 


House Bills 2446 and 2447: Pay-as- 
You-Go Federal Social Security for 
All—The Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, I introduced House bill 
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2446 and the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Secrest] introduced House bill 
2447, a companion bill. This legisla- 
tion provides a plan for pay-as-you-go 
Federal social security for all. The fol- 
lowing brief summary gives the essential 
provisions of the plan and need therefor. 

Why is this legislation needed? The 
economic need for this legislation is 
based on three truths: First, people are, 
living longer today than ever before; 
second, machines are being developed 
every day to perform the work formerly 
done by hand; third, no nation’s econ- 
omy can remain sound if any great seg- 
ment of her citizens are without regular 
substantial income—purchasing power— 
for any length of time. 

The combination of these factors 
means that younger people are able to 
do all the work that the Nation needs. 
Older people are not needed in industry. 

What shall we do with these older 
persons? Make them dependent upon 
charity? Or shall we help them live in 
dignity as beneficiaries of an insurance 
plan to which they themselves con- 
tributed during their working years; 
such as the Townsend plan? 

What is the Townsend plan? 

It proposes monthly insurance pay- 
ments at age 60 to all persons retired 
from paid employment, to those who are 
permanently and totally disabled, to the 
blind, and to widows with dependent 
minor children. 

The program would be financed by a 
2-percent tax levied against the total 
gross income of all business and indus- 
try, and against the gross income re- 
ceived by individuals in excess of $250 
a month. 

This revenue, after deductions for ad- 
ministrative costs, would be distributed 
equally among all eligible citizens. 
Based on current gross income, it is esti- 
mated, payments would average over 
$130 a month. 

The plan would require qualified citi- 
zens to spend each month's check in full 
before becoming eligible for the follow- 
ing month’s payment. 

Why do the Townsend people cam- 
paign for their own program rather 
than support liberalization of the Social 
Security Act? 

The Townsend plan will cover all citi- 
zens; the Social Security Act excludes 
many millions. The social-security in- 
surance benefits average only $49 a 
month. The Townsend insurance bene- 
fits over $130 a month would represent 
a realistic answer to the problem of re- 
tirement in this era of high prices. 
Townsend insurance payments would be 
the same for everybody. Social-security 
benefits based on a complex system 
of wage credits, pay the highest amount 
to high wage earners, who need it least, 
and the lowest amounts to the poor who 
need it most: Townsend insurance pay- 
ments financed on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, would vary with the cost of living. 
Social-security benefits, paid out of a 
trust fund, tend to be static: They can 
never keep pace with changing prices. 

BRIEF FACTS ABOUT TOWNSEND PLAN 


The Townsend plan does not propose 
a flat pension, as many persons seem to 
think. Townsend plan bills, since the 
spring of 1934, have asked that the tax 
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revenue be prorated equally among bene- 
ficiaries, with no floor or ceiling placed 
on payments. 

While most people think of the Town- 
send plan as a pension proposal, its 
advocates think of it primarily as a for- 
mula to keep purchasing power at a con- 
stantly high level. That is the reason 
for the requirement that each month’s 
insurance check be spent within 30 days 
of receipt. Policing this provision would 
present no problem because modest in- 
surance payments would allow little op- 
portunity for hoarding. Nobody is going 
to get rich on an income of $130 to $150 
or so a month. Moreover, with the cer- 
tainty that the next month’s check will 
be forthcoming, there would be no in- 
centive to hoard. 

The Townsend plan does not require 
compulsory retirement. There is noth- 
ing in it to compel a 60-, 65-, 70-, or 80- 
year-old person to quit his job if he pre- 
fers to keep on working. But no one 
would be eligible to receive a monthly 
retirement insurance payment until he 
retired from paid employment. 

The Townsend plan would be a sub- 
stitute for, and calls for the repeal of 
titles I and II of the Social Security Act. 
These are the titles under which old- 
age-assistance recipients and those re- 
tired under old-age and survivors in- 
surance now receive an average of only 
about $49 a month. 

Townsend national insurance pay- 
ments would be paid as a matter of right. 
There would be no means test, pauper’s 
oath, or Hens taken against property, as 
is the case in most States under title I 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Townsend plan stresses flexibility. 
Thus, while a 2-percent gross income tax 
is suggested to begin the program, Town- 
send planners would have no objection 
to either lowering or increasing the tax’ 
rate in the future as circumstances at 
any time may require. The chief ob- 
jective is to create a national insurance 
system through which the monthly pay- 
ments would rise and fall with the cost 
of living, always guaranteeing the bene- 
ficiary an income sufficient to enable 
him or her to live in modest comfort. 

The gross income tax advocated in the 
Townsend national insurance plan has 
been tried and tested. Both Hawaii and 
Indiana have levied a gross income tax 
for many years and have pronounced it 
satisfactory. 


Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
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Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
axiom of the 20th century that this in- 
dustrial age has caused a vast expansion 
in the functions of government. It is 
heartening to note that in this great pe- 
riod of transition, the essential base of 
any democracy—the civic-minded citi- 
zen remains as devotedly American as 


he was in the days of the Founding 
Fathers. 

From the thousands of volunteer fire 
departments to the equal number of un- 
paid boards of education, battalions of 
our citizenry are performing important 
governmental duties, which would be be- 
yond the means of our Treasury to com- 
pensate. 

This is especially true of the field of 
medicine. It is a long way from the 
time when the neighboring farmhouse 
was the source of each family’s security 
in time of sickness. But the princi- 
ples of help in time of need are the same. 
The pioneer women who bore the bur- 
den, of the unfolding Republic were in 
fact a corps of Minute Men of mutual 
assistance. 

When the mother of an early Amer- 
ican family was stricken, it did not mean 
that her children went hungry. It 
meant that the pioneer woman in the 
next farm cooked for two families. When 
the father of such a family was ill, it 
did not mean that his family starved. 
It meant that his neighbor farmer 
plowed 2 fields instead of 1. 

This is not only the first form of so- 
cial.security, the Golden Rule, but in the 
last analysis, it is the foundation of the 
Republic itself. In this age of mechan- 
ical discoveries, the great miracle is that 
the human heart has not lessened in its 
compassion. It is true that the discovery 
of salt, as a reagent, has prevented sun- 
stroke. But it is equally true that love 
of his fellowman sent the scientists on 
the quest by which the remedy was dis- 
covered. Thus, for example, take the 
dread enemy of all mankind, cancer. 
When it struck down a great writer, 
Damon Runyon, singlehandedly his fel- 
low journalist Walter Winchell rose to 
take on the monster—even as it stood 
over the bier of his fallen friend. 

The fact that Walter Winchell has 
raised nearly $8 million in the last 6 
years bespeaks not only the fire of his 
own soul; it bespeaks the answering glow 
of the American people themselves. 

The historians will note that there was 
no complex table of reference necessary 
to achieve this stupendous result. Pri- 
marily the act of a single citizen, Wal- 
ter Winchell, sounding the tocsin of 
general alarm, the tens of thousands of 
volunteers who spontaneously sprang to 
his side did so without benefit of the 
dreary table of organization. 

It is a remarkable fact that of this 
great sum of money, not 1 cent was or 
will be expended on administration ex- 
pense. Every last penny goes post haste 
to the laboratories, where the research 
battle for man is in progress 24 hours a 
day. 

I cannot refrain from remarking that 
this was the original American concept 
of socialized medicine—that combination 
of help, compassion and dignity by which 
our forefathers lifted themselves, by 
their bootstraps, from their log cabins 
in the clearings to their skyscrapers in 
the clouds. 

Mr. Winchell has demonstrated more 
than that the American spirit is un- 
changed. He has shown that 40 million 
Americans can now exercise their right 
of assembly by turning on their radios 
and television sets. Only their combined 
effort could have resulted in this mag- 
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nificent effort, a statement which its 
modest creator, Mr. Winchell, never 
ceases to mention. The very fact, how- 
ever, that this vast effort could be mar- 
shalled by a citizen, through other citi- 
zens working to the end that all could 
benefit by the advance of research, gives 
full validity to the general welfare clause 
and its spirit, as the men of 1789 in- 
tended to write it into our Constitution. 

The possible—even probable—eventual 
discovery of the cause and cure of can- 
cer is very important. But the fact is, 
that this demonstration of spontaneous 
effort on the part of millions of Amer- 
icans illuminates that spirit of commu- 
nity effort by which any problem which 
besets the Republic must, in the end, 
be overcome. 

Further, to a bewildered world, it pro- 
vides that shining example of commu- 
nity effort of free men, as opposed to 
the communism of slave states. If any 
more proof were needed, Walter Win- 
chell has shown through the Damon 
Runyon Fund, that what proceeds from 
the heart is far more effective than effort 
which comes from the dictator’s whip. 

I count it a privilege to note for the 
official record of this body that the many 
acts of assistance on the part of the 
citizens of America, in the carrying on 
of the American state, do not go un- 
noticed by the very seat of government 
itself, the Congress of the United States. 
Their selfiess acts explain the mottos 
of our country. In union there is 
strength, and in God we trust. Because 
the incontrovertible fact is that millions 
of Americans, through the effort of one, 
Mr. Walter Winchell, have asserted that 
one law which is over and above even the 
statutes of our land: Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you, 


The Fight Is Still On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Olean (N. Y.) Times Herald of 
March 23, 1953: 

Tue FIGHT Is STILL ON 

Largely due to inadequate reporting, the 
vast majority of the people of the country re- 
ceived a totally erroneous impression con- 
cerning the battle that Chairman DANIEL A. 
REED, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is putting up in an effort to bring 
about a reduction in Federal taxes this 
year—and to compel his Republican col- 
leagues, not only in Congress but in the 
very highest echelons of the Government, 
from going back on their positive assurances 
to the electorate in this regard prior to the 
November election. 

Most people came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Rx, realizing that the cards were 
stacked against him, had given up all hope 
of bringing about such a tax reduction this 

ear, 
” But such was far from the case. All the 
gentleman from Dunkirk had done was to 
abandon his previous determination to force 
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a vote on his tax reduction bill before the 
end of March. 

The misconception had become so general, 
however, that Chairman REED has been com- 
pelled to make a forthright statement on his 
position. 

“I wish to make it perfectly clear,” he has 
declared, “that I have not capitulated in the 
tax reduction battle. I shall fight more vig- 
orously than ever to fulfill the pledges of the 
Republican Party.” 

This will be stimulating news to the vast 
majority of our citizens. 

For not only are they heartily in sym- 
pathy with the veteran legislator’s spectacu- 
lar fight in their behalf, but they are rapidly 
gaining the impression that President Eisen- 
hower and his administrative colleagues are 
not moving as rapidly or as vigorously in the 
direction of the elimination of unnecessary 
or postponable Government expenditures as 
might be the case. 

And it is probably unnecessary to add that 
the revelations of last week concerning the 
ludicrously lavish and expensive quarters 
provided in Berlin and other sections of 
Europe for American officials and personnel 
have served to strengthen the conviction that 
rigorous steps are needed in many directions 
if the prospective “housecleaning” is to be 
effected within reasonable time. 

Representative REED has not minced mat- 
ters at all in referring to this situation. 

Excoriating the attitude of Republican 
Party leadership “from the top to the bot- 
tom,” the Ways and Means Committee chair- 
man has had this to say: 

“The Republican Party won the last elec- 
tion on the issues of Korea, high taxes, and 
Government waste. 

“Pledges were made by our candidates 
from the top to the bottom to reduce taxes 
and cut Government spending. 

“If we do not carry out these pledges dur- 
ing this Congress, we will have sold the 
people down the river, and it is extremely 
doubtful that we would continue to merit 
their confidence and support.” 

A great many people throughout the coun- 
try will agree with such sentiments; and 
they will hope to see a more forceful attitude 
becoming visible soon in the White House 
concerning those campaign pledges. 

There is another phase of the matter that 
may be accorded attention, and Congressman 
Reep has outlined it quite dramatically. 

“The Republican Party,” he observes, 
“promised tax reduction to gain power. 

“Based on this promise, the voters elected 
a Republican administration for the first 
time in 20 years: 

“When the congressmen return home for 
their Easter vacations, they wil’ be called 
upon by their constituents to explain why 
they have failed to reduce taxes as promised.” 

And then Mr. Reep posed a very awkward 
question to his congressional colleagues: 

“What will your answer be? What will 
your answer be when the 1954 congressional 
election rolls around?” 

Congressman Reep is fighting his battle 
almost alone. 

But he has several stalwarts who think as 
he does on his Ways and Means Committee; 
and the power of that Committee may be 
something that even the “highest official 
quarters” may have overlooked. 

It is the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, for instance, that can bottle up three of 
the most important measures on the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program—Social Security 
changes, reciprocal trade extension, and cus- 
toms law simplification. 

There are quite a few old-time observers 
on Capitol Hill who are inclined to believe 
that, although the prospects may not seem 
to be particularly bright at the moment, the 
doughty chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee still has quite a chance of seeing 
his mid-summer tax cut become a reality. 


Sinclair Oil Co. Establishes Fellowship in 
Geology at the University of Wyoming 
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Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, Wyoming newspapers just re- 
cently have published an item which I 
find of much interest and which I com- 
mend to my colleagues. 

The news item tells of the selection of 
the University of Wyoming as one of a 
very few institutions at which a Sinclair 
fellowship in geology will be placed for 
the school year 1953-54. 

Valued at $2,500, the fellowship car- 
ries a $1,500 stipend to cover living ex- 
penses and tuition, and a sum of $1,000 
is available for research expenses. 

The Sinclair Oil Co. thus recognizes 
the University of Wyoming as one of the 
Nation’s outstanding schools in the geo- 
logical field, and the area of Wyoming 
as one of the richest in geological re- 
sources. 

Both the Sinclair Oil Co. and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming are to be commend- 
ed—the oil company for making it pos- 
sible to carry on research in the geo- 
logical field and for students to do 
advance work in the subject; and the 
university upon its selection for the fel- 
lowship. 

Selection of the Wyoming school is 
just another evidence that my young 
State is coming into its own. Its po- 
tential has hardly been recognized as 
yet. The years ahead hold great prom- 
ise for Wyoming and its people—and for 
the entire Nation. The State’s resources 
some day will prove of value to all of us, 
beyond our wildest dreams, 


Our Relations With the Government 
of India 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, over 4 
weeks ago, the Prime Minister of India 
made a speech in the Indian Parliament, 
on February 18. At the expense of con- 
siderable delay, I was able to obtain, 
through the assistance of the State De- 
partment, a verbatim copy of the text 
of Mr. Nehru’s remarks on this occasion. 
I feel that certain of these remarks can- 
not remain unanswered. 

In commenting upon the United Na- 
tions, the Prime Minister stated the 
principle of universality has been for- 
saken because “a great country like 
China is not there and is not recognized 
by some great countries.” He speaks 
again of this great country, one of the 
biggest countries in the world, obviously 
a strong and stable country” being un- 
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represented at the U. N. and unrecog- 
nized as well. 

Mr. Nehru, in discussing further the 
U. N., goes on to say “this great organi- 
zation built up for peace is itself today 
engaged in war sponsoring—however 
small it may be does not matter—and 
to the extent that it is a sponsor of 
war and it is connected with it, naturally 
its functions of peacemaking become 
less.” 

Here we have a forthright example of 
what the line of thought of the present 
Government of India is today. The 
present Government of India deplores 
the fact that Communist China has not 
been admitted to the United Nations. 
The present Government of India then 
goes on to accuse the United Nations 
itself of sponsoring the war in Korea 
and thereby endangering the chances of 


peace. 

It might be pertinent to recall at this 
moment that the Indian Government, 
although it joined in the resolution con- 
demning North Korea and Communist 
China as aggressor states, has limited its 
contribution there to one ambulance 
unit. In spite of the fact that India’s 
peace resolution of last year was arbi- 
trarily rebuffed by the Communists, the 
Indian Government still believes that 
Red China should be admitted to the 
U. N., and, according to Mr. Nehru, the 
United Nations organization itself is 
guilty of prolonging the war in Korea. 

Further on in his speech the Indian 
Prime Minister has this to say: 

We are becoming enveloped by a mentality 
which might be called the military mentality. 
Statesmanship is taking second place and is 
governed more by military factors than the 
normal factors which statesmen consider, 
Now, that is a dangerous thing * * * war— 
even war—is too serious a thing to be handed 
over to a soldier to control, much less peace, 
Now, this intrusion of the military mental- 
ity in the chancellories of the world is a 
dangerous development of today. 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that it is fairly 
obvious &t whom Mr. Nehru is aiming 
this last remark. When we recall the 
alarm expressed by the Government of 
India at the so-called deneutralization 
of Formosa, it is perfectly apparent to 
me that the Prime Minister of India is 
referring to none other than our own 
President Eisenhower. 

The Government of India is not en- 
gaging its blood and treasure in the 
Korean war. There are no Indian cas- 
ualty lists from that bloody conflict; no 
Indian GI's being returned home who are 
blind, maimed, or limbless. The Gov- 
ernment of India undertook the most 
solemn obligations to support the United 
Nations and joined that organization in 
condemning the aggressor nations. Yet 
the contribution of the Indian Govern- 
ment to the U. N. effort in Korea is un- 
worthy of mention. The Government of 
India prefers to describe the U. N. as 
endangering the cause of world peace by 
continuing the fighting in Korea. 

The Government of India has sought, 
in its own way, to end that fighting. We 
have supported its efforts in that direc- 
tion; the Communist Chinese have re- 
jected them. And, as a reward for such 
rejection, the Government of India be- 
lieves that Communist China should be 
admitted to full membership in the U. N. 
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at the very moment that Chinese bullets 
and shells are killing the soldiers of the 
U. N., including our own men. 

I have inquired as to the assistance 
which this Government has furnished 
the Government of India during the last 
3 years. I have been told by the State 
Department that two types have been 
made available, grant aid and credit. 
The Department’s letter of March 5 
states: 

In the former category are included (1) 
$525,000 expended thus far under the Smith- 
Mundt program for the exchange of persons, 
supply of books, etc.; (2) $1,200,000 in rupees 
made available under the Fulbright program; 
(3) the special assistance amounting to $10,- 
500,000 given India in 1951 to purchase milo; 
and (4) the economic and technical assist- 
ance made available through the Technical 
Cooperation Administration under the act 
for international development. This last aid 
amounted to $694,000 for the 1950-51 fiscal 
year, $52,760,000 for the 1951-52 fiscal year, 
and $45,400,000 for the 1952-53 fiscal year, 


The Department of State also men- 
tioned the fact that the Congress, 
through the passage of the Emergency 
Food Aid Act of 1951, made available to 
the Government of India a loan of $190 
million for the purchase of approximate- 
ly 2,200,000 tons of wheat in the United 
States to meet the threat of starvation 
brought on by a series of natural disas- 
ters in India. 

Mr. Speaker, over the last 3 years, 
therefore, we have made available to the 
Government of India a total of over $301 
million, of which $111 million was in 
grant aid and $190 million in credit. 
Those of us who have been to India know 
that the need of the people of India for 
economic assistance was and still is very 
great. We do not begrudge them this as- 
sistance within the limits of our own 
financial capabilities. 

Now for the Government of India and 
its spokesman, Prime Minister Nehru. 
We can understand the desire of that 
government to be neutral in the cold 
war. Perhaps we can realize this desire 
to have their Chinese neighbors admitted 
to membership in the United Nations. 
If we strain, we might even perceive the 
reason behind the criticism of the United 
Nations in maintaining the struggle in 
Korea. 

But when, in return for the generous 
and unstinting help we have given to the 
Government of India over the last few 
years, the head of that Government criti- 
cizes our President for his so-called mili- 
tary mentality and, by inference, states 
that Mr. Eisenhower's thinking is a men- 
ace to the cause of world peace, I say 
when that happens, by heaven, it is too 
much. Isay that the unfriendly, ungen- 
erous words of Mr. Nehru are a greater 
menace to the cause of world peace, to 
say nothing of this senseless devotion to 
the cause of blind neutrality which he 
stubbornly and wilfully persists in 
seeking. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, it is my inten- 
tion to review very carefully the entire 
history of our relations with the present 
Government of India as well as any con- 
templated program of further assistance 
to that country. I sincerely believe that 
the American people will not stand for 
an indefinite policy of tremendous for- 
eign assistance, especially when our 


thanks for such aid only consists in slan- ` 
derous remarks concerning our Chief 
Executive. As one correct step in this 
direction, I was pleased to note last week 
that our delegate to the Security Council 
refused to support the candidacy of Mrs. 
Pandit, Prime Minister Nehru’s sister, for 
the position of Secretary-General to the 
U.N. after such candidacy had been pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union. The*Indian 
Government must be aware that a policy 
of slander does not attract the friendship 
of this Government. 


The Railroad Lobby and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project 
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Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress who has fol- 
lowed the progress of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project knows that the hard 
core of opposition to it has always rested 
with the eastern railroads through the 
Association of American Railroads. 

All Members of this House have been 
receiving, regularly, propaganda pam- 
phlets from an organization calling itself 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference, which has been leading the fight 
to deprive the people of the United States 
of the benefits of the seaway and of the 
power emanating from it. 

I think the Members of this House 
should know that during the hearings 
held by the House Committee on Public 
Works last year, in answer to questions 
put by me, Mr. Gregory Prince, counsel 
for the American Association of Rail- 
roads, admitted that his organization 
supplied about three-fourths of the 
finances of the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference. . 

In view of that fact, I am inserting, 
herewith, an interesting column by Drew 
Pearson which appeared on March 24 in 
the Washington Post and in many other 
newspapers throughout the Nation, en- 
titled “Press Agent Puts Rails on the 
Spot.” 

It is a revelation of the operating tech- 
nique of the railroads which, I think, 
we should well take note of when we 
receive further attacks on the St. Law- 
rence waterway project from the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

The article referred to follows: 

Press AGENT Puts RAILS ON Sror 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A new chapter in the battle between the 
railroads and the trucks has just been re- 
vealed in a suit brought by the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association against 31 eastern 
railroads and against the eager-beaver pub- 
lic-relations firm of Carl Byoir & Associates. 

It indicates that the Byoir firm has got the 
railroads into a peck of trouble. For the 
way this high-powered public-relations 
office went about influencing public opinion 
was by paying a member of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, by sub- 
sidizing a newspaper columnist, by putting 
money behind the Citizens Tax League of 
New York and by paying the expenses of a 
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member of the Maryland State Highway Com- 
mission. How much the eastern railroads 
knew about the operations of their public- 
opinion molder has not been clearly revealed 
in the court battle—a battle which may re- 
sult in some moves by Congress. However, 
the railroads must have known that Carl 
Byoir was investigated by the McCormack 
committee prior to Pearl Harbor for being 
a propagandist for Nazi Germany, and that 
Official testimony revealed that the Byoir 
firm “handled the contract with the German 
Tourist Bureau with the fee for service set 
at $6,000 a month. * * * The contract was 
secured with the help of George Sylvester 
Viereck (later sentenced to 6 years in jail for 
being a Hitler agent). * *-* The committee 
finds that the services rendered by Carl 
Byoir & Associates were largely of a propa- 
ganda nature.” 
$250 TO COLUMNIST 

The propaganda technique which Byoir 
used on behalf of the eastern railroads, now 
spread out in sworn testimony, shows the 
following amazing moves to influence or 
bamboozle public opinion: 

1. Bessie Q. Mott, former chairman of the 
public affairs committee of the New York 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, received 
$500 monthly from Byoir to make a series of 
speeches attacking the truckers. 

2. Byoir paid expenses to Clinton H. 
Johnson, public relations director for the 
Maryland State Highway Commission, at the 
same time that the highway commission was 
conducting tests to determine what effect 
heavy trucks had on highway maintenance. 

3. Sworn testimony by Byoir employee C. 

Colburn Hardy reveals that Byoir paid news- 
paper columnist J. Joseph Gribbins about 
$250 for research on truck damage to high- 
ways and helped promote sale of Gribbins’ 
column. In a Byoir interoffice memo, Grib- 
bins was described as valuable “because he 
has never been known to operate as a front 
man in the past.” 
„ 4. Byoir’s firm prepared antitrucking 
speeches for Artemus Leslie, Pennsylvania 
Insurance Commissioner. New York State 
Assemblyman Leo Noonan, also received 
speech-writing help. 

5. Testimony reveals that Byoir’s outfit 
bought, printed, and mailed thousands of 
post cards in the name of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Township Supervisors. This 
is a group representing the small towns of 
Pennsylvania. 

6. The Citizens Tax League of New York 
also came to the support of the railroads. 
The league was receiving about $300 per 
month from Byoir through its director, Mr. 
Menzies. 

7. Byoir's firm helped officials of the Ohio 
State Department of Highways in gathering 
antitruck material. And when the depart- 
ment’s public relations director, Harold 
Cohen, made a trip to New York, Byoir picked 
up the tab. 

USING THE FARMERS 

An interoffice memo of June 1951, to Jerry 
Swinehart, president of Carl Byoir & Asso- 
ciates, from Reynolds Girdler, a staff member 
working on the railroad account, sheds fur- 
ther light on the Byoir technique. 

“When the [railroad] presidents decided to 
embark on this program, they decided that 
a change in their tactics was necessary. They 
decided to abandon completely attacks by 
the railroad industry on trucking subsidies 
and in their stead carry on the fight by 
means of other affected groups. This meant, 
in the final analysis, involving other people 
and getting them to fight your battles. 

“Obviously, the only people that you could 
involve directly were people who had some 
reason to do something for the railroads. 

“As an example, we were able to mobilize 
the farm groups, partly out of railroad asso- 
ciation with certain farm leaders but mainly 
through the deal we made in support of the 
farm radio network. Everyone understood 
the quid pro quo, so the alliance was a strong 
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and reliable one. [The railroads had pur- 
chased time from an upstate New York radio 
network owned by nine farm organizations. 

“We formed the Empire State Transport 
League in New York because we needed an 
organization that could legitimately mail all 
types of propaganda on the general subject 
of trucks and highways.” 

The memo then recites some of the prob- 
lems involved in stirring up the public 
against the truckers. 

“We went first to Charley Symington, of 
Symington Gould. Everyone in the railroad 
business told us Charley would do anything 
to help the railroads. Charley ducked the 
job neatly. Others either ducked out en- 
tirely or promised to do things they never 
did. We wound up with a few fellows, some 
of whom allowed their names to be used, but 
that was all. 

“One motor club we tried to get was largely 
owned by a director of the Erie Railroad. We 
tried to get Johnston, president of the Erie, 
to speak to his director and get that motor 
club to join the fight. We never heard 
another word.” 

The 1951 memo concludes with a recom- 
mendation that the railroad presidents be 
urged to show more interest in the cam- 
paign so their subordinates would be more 
cooperative. 

Thus developed the million-dollar-a-year 
campaign to “educate” the American public. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 ` 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION URGING THE CONTINUATION OF 

PRESENT CONGRESSIONAL Polier WITH REF- 


ERENCE TO THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOR- 
Iry 


Whereas for 20 years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has been engaged in a great con- 
servation project embodying navigation, 
flood control, reforestation, marginal-land 
improvement, agricultural and electric-power 
development in an 80,000-square-mile area, 
embodying the State of Tennessee and ad- 
joining partial areas of the States of Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, with a present 
population of approximately 5 million people; 
and 

Whereas, as a result of this program car- 
ried out by the TVA, great benefits have 
accrued to this area, and likewise the Nation, 
of which the area is an important part, with 
adequate flood control having been provided, 
a 9-foot navigation channel established from 
the mouth of the Ohio River to Knoxville, 
Tenn., a distance of 650 miles, reforestation 
having been effected in large areas, great 
agricultural improvement being effected 
both within and without the area; and 

Whereas in carrying out the above pro- 
gram, hydro and steam development of elec- 
tric power has been brought about to a 
point where the TVA is the sole supplier of 
electricity to this area, including that re- 
quired for large national defense installa- 
tions, which, when completed, will consume 
approximately 35 percent of the electricity 
being produced; and 

Whereas 150 local agencies of cities, towns, 
and rural electric cooperatives supplying the 
electricity needs of over 1,250,000 customers, 


depend upon the TVA solely for their elec- 
tricity supply, and under their wholesale pur- 
chase contracts with the TVA, an agency 
of the Federal Government, cannot purchase 
any electricity from any other source; and 

Whereas the generation of the required 
electricity supply for this region, including 
that necessary for the large national defense 
installations, has been made more economi- 
cal and more efficient by combining it with 
the functions of flood control and naviga- 
tion, resulting in great savings in the cost 
of the required large quantities of electric 
power necessary to be furnished; and 

Whereas the funds provided for the elec- 
tricity supply portion of the TVA’s program 
have come about partly from congressional 
appropriations and partly from the earn- 
ings of the TVA, which earnings over a 19- 
year period have amounted to approximately 
414 percent and during which time approxi- 
mately $66 million of the investment made 
by the Federal Government in electricity 
supply facilities has been paid back by the 
TVA into the United States Treasury from 
its sales of electricity; and 

Whereas it is required by the congressional 
law passed in 1948 that TVA pay back to the 
Federal Treasury within a 40-year period all 
money advanced from the Treasury for in- 
vestment in power facilities, and TVA as of 
this date is well ahead of such scheduled 
repayments; and 

Whereas TVA under congressional law pays 
an amount equivalent to 5 percent of its 
gross income as ad valorem taxes to the 
States and local taxing bodies within the 
area it serves; and 

Whereas the continuing growth of the re- 
gion and the necessity for additional elec- 
tric power for national defense installations 
has grown steadily, and will continue to 
grow, making necessary the construction of 
additional hydroelectric and steam-generat- 
ing plants upon an orderly schedule in order 
that the electric power requirements of the 
region may be met: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, an organization representing in its 
membership nearly 90 percent of the 150 
cities, towns, and rural electric cooperatives 
distributing TVA power, hereby urges that 
the Congress continue in effect the present 
congressional policies with regard to the 
appropriation needs of the Tennessee Val- 
ley and make available to it upon an orderly 
schedule the necessary funds required. 

Unanimously approved March 2, 1953, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call to the attention of the entire Con- 
gress the following letter which was sent 
to the Members of Congress representing 
the State of New York: 


New YORK FRATERNAL CONGRESS, 
Match 19, 1953. 
To the Senators and Congressmen Repre- 
senting the State of New York in the 83d 
Congress: 

The following resolution was presented 
and unanimously adopted by the New York 
Fraternal Congress at their last annual meet- 
ing held on February 12, 1953, at Hotel Astor, 
New York, N. Y.: 

“Resolved, That the New York Fraternal 
Congress go on record as approving the rec- 
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ommendation of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America that the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag be amended by adding after the 
word “Nation” the words “under God.“ 
thereby acknowledging the dependence of 
our Nation and its people upon the Creator 
of the Universe; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the members of the United 
States Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives from the State of New York and that 
they be petitioned to introduce and use their 
efforts to have adopted such an amendment 
of the joint resolution of Congress known as 
Public Law 829.” 

The New York Fraternal Congress, repre- 
senting fraternal benefit societies with a 
membership of over 800,000 in the State of 
New York, sincerely trust that you will use 
your efforts to have this amendment intro- 
duced and adopted. 

L. J. BAYLEY, 
Secretary. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, our Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, con- 
tinues painstakingly to build a rock- 
bottom foundation for our new foreign 
policy. His address before the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
should be encouraging to all Americans 
in the Western Hemisphere. As a mem- 
ber of the Inter-American Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I hail Secretary Dulles’ ad- 
dress as proper reentry into a sadly 
neglected field of this Nation’s foreign 
affairs. 

Twenty republics lie to the south of us. 
All of these countries combined sell more 
products to us than all of Western Eu- 
rope. .They also buy more from us in 
return. This is a very healthy economic 
situation. Unfortunately, the political 
situation is not comparable and far from 
desirable. 

Due to a weak and vacillating policy in 
the past, our loss of prestige and friend- 
ship among the nations of South and 
Central America has been steady. The 
lack of a blueprint in our policy has been 
obvious. It is apparent that dealings 
with each nation have shown little or no 
consideration as to how our treatment 
of one would affect its neighbor’s atti- 
tude. 

The job that lies ahead for Mr. Dulles 
is not an easy one. It is his job to restore 
the confidence of the Latin American 
countries in our methods. If our neigh- 
bors to the south know they can trust us 
and that dealings with us will be fair and 
profitable, we will have succeeded in 
creating a bulwark against communism, 
and will have contributed greatly to the 
political relationship and stability of 
both continents. 

The last two paragraphs of Mr. Dulles’ 
address point in the right direction. It 
was well to include an assurance from 
our President of our honorable intention, 
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The address follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN Fos- 
TER DULLES AT PROTOCOLARY SESSION OF 
COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES, PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Monpay, Manck 23, 1953 


Iam happy to meet with this distinguished 
group of representatives of the American Re- 
publics. Our Council, where all of our 21 
countries meet as equals, symbolizes the 
unity and fraternity of our inter-American 
fellowship. 

This fellowship holds a special place in the 
international relations of the United States. 
Hemispheric solidarity was our earliest major 
foreign policy and it remains central with 
us. Today, that solidarity is illustrated by 
this building in which we meet and by what 
goes on within it. 

I have on many occasions, notably at As- 
semblies of the United Nations, and at the 
Japanese Peace Conference, enjoyed and 
profited by the opportunity of working with 
representatives of your countries. Now, as 
Secretary of State, I shall have an even 
wider and more continuous opportunity. 

The profit which we derive from that re- 
lationship relates not merely to our fellow- 
ship in time of war as comrades in arms. 
We also profit from the achievements of the 
peoples of Latin America in many fields of 
endeavor. The artists, musicians, and writers 
of Latin America contribute greatly to our 
culture. Your statesmen, jurists, and men 
of other professions have greatly promoted 
the science of human relations. As a law- 
yer, who has long devoted himself to inter- 
national affairs, I have studied with ad- 
miration and advantage the work of your 
international lawyers and the doctrines of 
international law which they have espoused, 
and which the civilized world has largely ac- 
cepted. 

The Organization of American States con- 
stitutes one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in the history of our 21 countries. It 
reflects the highest aspirations of our peo- 
ple for peace, liberty, and well-being. In its 
manifold activities, it gives expression to the 
political, economic, and cultural aspects of 
our national lives. Finally, its success in es- 
tablishing a system of cooperation for se- 
curity and welfare cannot fail to strengthen 
our faith that an equally effective and bene- 
ficial relationship may be established among 
all the nations of the world. That is indeed 
the purpose of the United Nations, a pur- 
pose to which we all subscribe. 

Because the United Nations does not yet 
realize all the hopes of its founders, and be- 
cause abuse of the veto power has weakened 
its capacity to provide security, it is neces- 
sary to have regianal collective-security 
organizations. The first and most embrac- 
ing of such regional associations is that which 
was created by the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance concluded at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947. I well recall the struggle 
at San Francisco to eliminate from the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals the clause which 
would have prevented, or at least given the 
Soviet Union a veto power over, such a re- 
gional and collective-security arrangement 
as was created by the Rio pact. For that re- 
sult, the late Senator Vandenberg, one of 
your great friends, is entitled to lasting 
recognition. 

It is good that, at San Francisco, we 
opened the way to regional associations for 
collective security despite the strong ob- 
jection of the Soviet Union. That prime ob- 
jector of 1945 has now become a source of 
grave danger. That danger makes it vital 
that there be intimate and strong Pan Amer- 
ican solidarity. We must demonstrate in 
terms of the lives of our peoples that the 
free nations can provide a better way of 
life. Also we must strengthen our capacity 
to defend ourselves from a foe that can at- 
tack both from without and from within— 
by open aggression or by subversion. Sub- 
version, we should remember, has been the 


preferred method which has already brought 
some 800,000,000 people into bondage, which 
is degrading and which denies the spiritual 
nature of man. 

You may be confident that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will seek to do 
its part to invigorate the spirit of solidarity 
and cooperation, which has joined our peo- 
ple in the past, and on the continuance of 
which the future of human dignity so largely 
depends. 

I can assure you that President Eisen- 
hower has a deep interest in the develop- 
ment of good relations between our na- 
tions. His interest in NATO and in Korea is 
matched by his interest in the Americas. 
I recall his visit to Brazil and Mexico when 
he was Chief of Staff. He and I often talk 
together about hemispheric solidarity and 
I can say with assurance that it is the pur- 
pose of this administration to pursue with 
increased vigor and effectiveness the develop- 
ment of relations of mutual trust and respect 
with our sister Republics. 


‘ 
Land Grabbing by Private Interests or by 
the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Interior Department Eases 
Congress’ Fear of Land Grab,” published 
in a recent issue of the Washington 
Evening Star. The reason I ask to have 
this article printed in the Recor is that 
I have received many communications 
from South Carolina in connection with 
the fears of some with respect to the sale 
of certain lands. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT Eases CONGRESS’ FEAR 
or LAND GRAB 


The Interior Department, despite difficulty 
in finding how much land the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns, eased congressional fears 
today that private interests are getting too 
much public property. 

Bureau of Land Management officials, in 
testimony made public by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, also absolved the Gov- 
ernment itself of land grabbing. 

Details of Federal ownership of some 456 
million acres of the Nation's 1.9 billion 
acres of land surface came in connection 
with comments by committee members that 
“there has been a lot of talk” about turning 
over bigger chunks of the public domain to 
the States and private groups. 

APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTS 

The testimony, taken last month by a 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
JENSEN, Republican, of Iowa, dealt with In- 
terior Department requests for appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year starting July 1. 

Secretary McKay declared his department 
will not use a meat-ax approach in cutting 
expenses. It may not be able to make a 
10-percent saving but expects to achieve 
substantial economies by lopping off many 
nonessentials, he said. 

“I am very strong for canservation of 
national resources,” he told the subcommit- 
tee, “We must continue reclamation proj- 
ects. * The public domain must be 
taken care of and, in this kind of deal, I 
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am not afraid to stand up and say we have 
got to invest some money in this. * * * 

“One other thing sticks in my craw. I 
am too new here to express an opinion, but 
it seems to me that the time has come when 
Congress should write a water policy for the 
United States and a power policy in more 
detail.” 

NO EXACT FIGURES 


Marion Clawson, Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, disclosed that there 
is no one person and no one place where 
anyone can find out exactly how much land 
the Federal Government owns. The records 
not only are scattered all over the land, 
but they also are subject to complicated and 
conflicting interpretation. 4 

Total ownership of about 456 million 
acres in the States at this time compares 
with about 458 million in 1945, 449 million 
in 1940, and 450 million in 1930. Mr. Claw- 
son noted that Federal ownership of the 
public domain reached a peak of 1.2 billion 
acres in 1850 but by 1900 was down to 700 
million, ; 

Federal ownership of land, he explained, 
has largely been limited to management 
functions, while actual use and develop- 
ment has tended to be in private hands. 


Tax Deduction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would per- 
mit a working parent and head of a 
household to deduct the wages paid for 
housekeepers, nursemaids, and fer nurs- 
ery care of children and other depend- 
ents incurred in order to be able to be 
gainfully employed. 

Deductions of these wages would be 
permitted in an amount of $1,500 a year, 
or 50 percent of the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income, whichever is lesser. How- 
ever no deductions would be permitted 
where the total income of the family 
group exceeds 84,500 a year. 

The bill which I introduced today 
rights a wrong in the present tax laws 
which not only discriminates against 
a working parent or head of a house- 
hold, but also violates every test and 
principle of what are ordinary and ne- 
cessary expenses. The result is that 
these persons who in order to be able to 
engage in gainful employment must hire 
someone to take care of their dependents 
are not being taxed on their net income, 
but on their gross income. This is con- 
trary to the policy of our tax laws. 

For an expense to qualify as a busi- 
ness expense, it must be directly con- 
nected with the trade or business carried 
on by the taxpayer; it must be an ordi- 
nary and necessary expense, and it must 
be reasonable. Wages paid housekeep- 
ers and nursemaids in order to permit a 
parent and a head of a household to 
secure gainful employment should cer- 
tainly qualify under these tests, assum- 
ing they are reasonable. 

It is my belief that if as many mothers, 
for instance, had been working at the 
time that regulations were shaping the 
meaning of “ordinary and necessary 
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business expenses” as there are now, the 
Treasury Department would have per- 
mitted deductions for wages paid house- 
keepers, nursemaids, and expenses of 
nursery care. 

The denial of these deductions at the 
present time makes the children or other 
dependents involved a burden and pen- 
alty on the taxpayer. It also penalizes 
initiative and self-respecting independ- 
ence. The limitations contained in my 
bill insure that the persons involved 
must out of necessity incur these ex- 
penses in order to maintain their 
families. 

It only gives relief in the case of mis- 
fortune, that is, where one of the par- 
ents has died or is separated from the 
other by divorce or court order, For ex- 
ample, there are many widows today 
who must work to support their children, 
due to the fact that their husbands were 
killed during the war. Persons usually 
become heads of households due to mis- 
fortunes such as the death of a brother 
or sister, leaving orphan children, or 
similar unfortunate happenings. 

To qualify for deductions of wages 
paid housekeepers, nursemaids, and for 
nursery- care under my bill, the person 
must be a head of a household or a 
parent whose spouse is either dead, di- 
vorced, or separated from him. No de- 
duction would be permitted where the 
total income of the family group is $4,500 
a year, and, where deducticns are per- 
mitted, they would be limited to the 
lower of $1,500 or 50 percent of the tax- 
payer’s income. 

Other countries provide favorable tax 
treatment in cases where children re- 
quire the incurring of additional ex- 
penses in order for the taxpayer to be 
gainfully employed. A publication issued 
by the United Nations, Department of 
Social Affairs, in 1952, entitled “Economic 
Measures in Favor of the Family,” sum- 
marizes the provisions in the tax laws 
of various countries relating to relief in 
the case of domestic help. 

Canada, for instance, permits an addi- 
tional deduction of $150 for each child 
where the family is entitled to a family 
allowance and $400 where they are not 
entitled to a family allowance, in cases 
in which the taxpayer supports children 
in homes where full-time servants are 
employed. 

Great Britain permits unmarried tax- 
payers a deduction of £50 in cases where 
housekeepers are necessary to take care 
of children. Norway permits single tax- 
payers maintaining a household and 
employing housekeepers to care for de- 
pendent children, in cases where it is 
necessary to permit the taxpayer to 
work, to claim the housekeeper as a 
dependent. Sweden permits a deduc- 
tion equal to that permitted for wives 
in cases where unmarried taxpayers 
have dependent children and a house- 
keeper residing with them. 

France imposes a tax on domestic 
servants. However, taxpayers are ex- 
empted from this tax where they have 
no more than 1 domestic servant and 
2 children under the age of 16 or an 
ascendant over age 65. If there are 
at least 4 children and persons aged 
65 or over, 2 domestic servants are ex- 
empted from this tax. 


Tax relief in the case of wages for 
housekeepers and nursemaids and ex- 
penses for nursery care of children has 
for years been a recognized part of the 
law of these countries. It seems in- 
conceivable to me that the United States, 
which is in a position of world leader- 
ship, should be backward in this phase of 
its tax laws. 

Iam going to urge early consideration 
of my bill by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


Statement and Report on Certain Diseases 
Affecting the Human Race and Some 
Attitudes Thereon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
dealing with certain diseases affecting 
the human race, with some attitudes 
thereon, and a foreword written by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and foreword were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The editor of the Journai of the American 
Medical Association has recently taken ac- 
tion of a nature that I wish to bring to the 
attention of the people through the medium 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Many have heard of the bacteriophage ly- 
sates developed by Dr. Robert E. Lincoln of 
West Medford, Mass., and of results that are 
being obtained in the treatment of cancer 
and other diseases by use of these lysates. 

At the request of the Columbus Academy 
of Medicine, scientists, in the laboratories 
of the Ohio State University Medical School, 
conducted a laboratory study of these bac- 
teriophage lysates and they submitted a re- 
port of their findings to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. These find- 
ings were published in the Journal on Sep- 
tember 6, 1952, under the heading “Studies 
With the Lincoln Bacteriophage.” 

These scientists reported that the Lincoln 
bacteriophage lysates, in the laboratory, de- 
stroyed all 18 strains of the disease-producing 
germ, hemolytic staphylococcus aureus, used 
in the tests. This supports Dr. Lincoln’s 
clinical findings that these bacteriophage 
lysates are specific in attacking various 
strains of these previously resistant staphylo- 
coccus disease-producing germs. 

I am an officer of the Lincoln Foundation 
Trust, a nonprofit foundation dedicated to 
medical research. I had always understood 
that the American Medical Association and 
its Journal were dedicated to free and full 
dissemination of any and all scientific find- 
ings, particularly those which were consid- 
ered of such public interest as to warrant 
their being published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

The Lincoln Foundation has medical men 
in all sections of the country who are con- 
ducting research programs on the use of 
these bacteriophage lysates in treating var- 
ious diseases. Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived by the Lincoln Foundation concerning 
the content of the Ohio University report. 

On February 25, 1953, the Lincoln Founda- 
tion wrote to the editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, request- 
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ing permission to have reprints made of this 
scientific report. 

On March 10, 1953, the following reply was 
received: 
“Mr. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 

“The Lincoln Foundation, 
“Medjord, Mass. 

Dax Mn. ToseY: We regret to inform you 
that permission cannot be granted for re- 
production of the material which appears 
on page 52 of the September 6, 1952, issue 
of the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. All material in the Journal and 
other publications of the American Medical 
Association is copyright. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“AUSTIN SMITH, M, D.” 


Why does the American Medical Associa- 
tion clamp the lid on full public dissemina- 
tion of the content of this scientific report? 

Why does not the American Medical Asso- 
ciation gladly grant permission to anyone 
who is sufficiently interested to present the 
truth as to request permission to do so? 

What is there in this scientific report that 
anyone would want to keep from the public 
in general? 

What is behind the organized and deter- 
mined opposition of this powerful medical 
group? 

This latest action on the part of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is one more con- 
firmation of the feeling on the part of the 
people that organized medicine is opposed 
to free thinking, free action, and full dis- 
semination of information, the kind that in 
the past has made America great and which, 
being stifled today, is a threat to our Ameri- 
can way of life, 


REPORT on "STUDIES WITH THE LINCOLN BAC- 
TERIOPHAGE” PUBLISHED IN THE JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, SEP- 
TEMBER 6, 1952 

To the EDITOR: 

Considerable publicity has appeared in the 
lay press concerning the Lincoln bacterio- 
phage and its use in multiple disease en- 
tities. Out of scientific curiosity and at the 
request of the Columbus Academy of Medi- 
cine we decided to study the nature of this 
agent. One ampul each of H. S. A. (Lin- 
colnii) Alpha” (lot No. 2022145) and of 
“H. S. A. (Lincolnii) Beta” (lot No. 2) were 
given to us by a Columbus physician who 
had received these materials for clinical trial. 

Both preparations appeared similar grossly 
and were clear amber solutions. Both prep- 
arations were active in vitro against 18 
strains of coagulase-positive hemolytic Sta- 
phylococcus aureus recently isolated from 
the nasopharynx of apparently normal per- 
sons. The alpha phage was more active than 
the beta, There was no measurable activity 
against the coagulase-negative staphylococ- 
ci. Thus it was established that these am- 
puls did contain’ a bacteriophage active 
against coagulase-positive staphylococci. No 
effect was observed with 30 strains of hemo- 
lytic streptococci; 3 typhoid, 2 salmonella, 
and 5 dysentery strains. Similarly, no effect 
was noted in vitro against Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis. Since tuberculosis has been 
included in the ‘disease processes reportedly 
responding to the bacteriophage therapy, in 
vivo studies were included here. No effect 
was observed on the course of tuberculous 
infection in mice receiving either lot of bac- 
teriophage intranasally. In order to deter- 
mine the potential sensitizing properties of 
this material young guinea pigs were em- 
ployed. In none of the animals did any an- 
aphylactic signs or symptoms develop. 

In summary, under controlled laboratory 
conditions, studies limited by the amount of 
available material were conducted. The re- 
sults indicate that the alpha and beta phage 
(Lincolnii) acted specifically in vitro on co- 
agulase-positive hemolytic staphylococci but 
not against the other organisms tested, in- 
cluding the tubercle bacillus. They also 
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showed no in vivo activity against experimen- 
tal Myco tuberculosis infection and were not 
sensitizing under our test conditions. The 
burden of proof that a staphylococcic bac- 
teriophage would be of value in treating a 
wide spectrum of infectious as well as malig- 
nant diseases rests with the claimant. The 
literature contains many failures even in 
therapy of specific infections with type spe- 
cific phages. 
SAMUEL SASLAW, M. D., Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Medicine. 
MELVIN S. RHEINS, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
Davin Youn, B. S., 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Virginia’s Right-To-Work Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article written by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Arthur Krock, and published in 
the New York Times, with respect to the 
‘decision of the Supreme Court on Vir- 
ginia’s right-to-work law. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In THE NaTION—A POWERFUL CERTIFICATE FOR 
THE RIGHT To WORK 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasmıncroN, March 16.—One of the basic 
American freedoms, asserted in the Bill of 
Rights and the 14th amendment, that has 
lapsed in many parts of the United States 
by the failure of Government to protect it 
since the union-labor movement became 
dominant in Democratic Party politics, was 
reaffirmed today by the Supreme Court— 
this time by 8 of the 9 members. It is the 
right of citizens to be employed and to 
work; in struck plants, in this instance, if 
they choose to do so, without hindrance from 
other workers who have preferred to strike. 

It has been a long time since officehold- 
ers and office seekers, national and State, have 
championed this right as a corollary of the 
right to strike, though they have devoted 
many words to the individual liberty implicit 
in the latter. The last Presidential cam- 
paign provided no exception, and at its con- 
clusion, as when it began, only in Virginia 
and a few other areas had politicians shown 
any concern for this equal liberty. 

But in upholding the Virginia right-to- 
work statute today, as well as approving the 
finding of the State courts that a plumbers 
union of Richmond had violated it by the 
nature of its picketing of construction work 
on a school, seven Supreme Court Justices 
again gave notice to every State that such 
laws are constitutional. And the eighth, 
Justice Douglas, based his dissent not on 
the issue of constitutionality of the Virginia 
law (which he, too, upheld) but on the be- 
lief that “we have no findings of fact” to 
demonstrate that the nature of this partic- 
ular union's picketing violated the Vir- 
ginia law. (The other dissenter, Justice 
Black, gave no reasons.) 

The 5th and 14th amendments provide 
that “No person shall * * * be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law,” and “no State shall * + + 
abridge the privileges and immunities of 
citizens,” 


In numerous cases the Supreme Court has 
held that this covers the right to enter into 
and carry out contracts in respect to one’s 
property and private affairs. But of late 
years State and local governments, and the 
police authorities have permitted, and often 
even protected union picketing of struck 
plants that effected the plain purpose of 
preventing any citizens from contracting to 
work or working therein. 


THE VIRGINIA LAW 


It was to spell out this activity as illegal 
under the Constitution that Virginia passed 
the law upheld by eight Justices today. 
Here are some of the provisions: 

1. “The right of persons to work shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in any labor 
union or labor organization.” Any “agree- 
ment or combination” to the contrary, any 
that makes such membership “a condition 
of employment or continuation of employ- 
ment,” or any monopoly of a labor pool “is 
against public policy and an illegal combi- 
nation or conspiracy.” 

2. No employer may require anyone to be- 
come or remain a membor of any labor union 
or organization as a condition of employ- 
ment or continuation of employment, nor 
may an employer require anyone to join or 
abstain from union membership for that 
purpose, and damages can be recovered from 
violators, and the Taft-Hartley Act recog- 
nized the power of the States to ban such 
agreements and combinations within their 
boundaries. 

In Richmond the employer contracted for 
both union and nonunion labor on the job. 
He testified—and both the Virginia courts 
and the majority of the Supreme Court 
believed him—that later the plumbers’ union 
asked that the nonunion workers be dis- 
missed and said, unless this were done, 
“every effort would be made to prevent any 
union labor being employed.” After the 
picketing began, the employer testified—and 
the courts accepted it—“that the objectives 
* * * were to prevent nonunion employees 
from working on the project.” The union 
was enjoined; the picketing ceased (the 
police power enforces the laws in Virginia); 
and the injunction was made permanent on 
the finding that the “aims, purposes, and 
objectives” of the picketing were “in conflict 
with the provisions of the right-to-work laws 
of the State of Virginia and therefore illegal.” 

PEACEFUL, BUT ILLEGAL IN PURPOSE 

The plumbers’ union asked the Supreme 
Court to strike down the injunction on the 
ground that it violated another basic right 
in the Constitution—peaceful picketing as 
a form of free speech and assembly. Agree- 
ing that the picketing was peaceful, the Su- 
preme Court, noting that in another case 
the Virginia courts said the law did not pro- 
hibit picketing “unless * * * for an unlaw- 
ful purpose,” decided today that in this case 
the union “engaged in more than the mere 
publication that the job was not 100-percent 
union [a lawful purpose].” Its picketing was 
done at such a place and in such a manner 
that, coupled with established union policies 
and traditions, it caused the union men to 
stop work * * * and demonstrated its po- 
tential effectiveness, unless enjoined, as a 
practical means of putting pressure on the 
general contractors to eliminate from all fur- 
ther participation all nonunion men or all 
subcontractors employing nonunion men on 
the project.” 

That was an attempted denial of the right 
to work again impressively upheld by the 
highest Court in a Nation where it has been 
ignored by the political power in many places, 
even to the point of allowing union pickets 
to keep management from entering struck 
plants. Now perhaps the administration and 
members of both parties in Congress can find 
the courage to specify this fundamental right 
in the national statutes. 
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Financial Assistance by the United States 
to Countries Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Marċh 25, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Our Billion-Dollar Bureaucracy 
Overseas,” written by Mr. Holman Har- 
vey and published in the Reader’s Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR BILLION-DOLLAR BUREAUCRACY 
OVERSEAS 
(By Holman Harvey) 

For more than 7 years the American people 
have paid billions of dollars in taxes to help 
other countries. During these years, and by 
reason of these immense funds, a vast Ameri- 
can overseas bureaucracy has sprung up, 
reaching out into more than 100 foreign 
lands. 

As of last November the United States 
Government had 185,000 full-time employees 
abroad exclusive of the Armed Forces. They 
represented 75 departments and bureaus. 
The payroll alone for this horde of civilians 
exceeds half a billion dollars a year. 

That is only a beginning. These employees 
have about 105,000 wives and children with 
them. Added to these civilian dependents 
are 220,000 wives and children (and some- 
times parents) of United States military 
personnel stationed throughout the world. 
Taken altogether, the American people are 
maintaining overseas, in comfort and luxury, 
unknown to foreign populations, a civilian 
host of more than half a million. 

Is all this elaborate bureaucracy necessary? 
Is it to become a permanent charge on the 
American taxpayer—an unavoidable price of 
our leadership? And is it linked to the ill 
will toward America now being reported in 
increasing volume? 

Part of this overseas activity is legitimate 
and beyond criticism. Congress has directed 
some agencies to assume new obligations 
abroad. Some American officials with their 
families must live at remote outposts, under 
daily hazard and hardship, and special help 
from home is indispensable. But these are 
few. 

Until recently hardly anyone had even an 
inkling of the total cost of our swollen over- 
seas bureaucracy. This report has been 
painstakingly assembled over many months 
by investigators working in Washington, New 
York, and Europe. More than a million 
words of documents were studied and aug- 
mented by on-the-spot investigations. One 
striking fact emerged: No one department of 
the Federal Government, including the White 
House, knew all of the ramifications of Amer- 
ican expansion abroad. In no place were all 
the facts assembled. No one committee of 
Congress has studied the total problem. Usc- 
ful piecemeal inquiries have been held, how- 
ever—notably one tenaciously pursued by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, headed by 
Senator Harry F. Brno of Virginia. 

One of the most recent of these was a 
-week study of Government employees in 
Europe and North Africa, conducted by a 
special congressional committee headed by 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South Caro- 
lina. The committee found many employ- 
ees who had been on the payroll for 6 
months before doing any work or even know- 
ing who their bosses were. Others were kept 
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on for months after thelr work had been 
completed. 

The Congressmen were shocked by the 
high salaries and luxurious living enjoyed by 
Federal workers abroad. Average stenog- 
raphers earned as much as $6,000 a year. 
Some Government employees occupied lavish 
quarters with three or four servants includ- 
ing cook and butler. Not a single employee 
they talked to expressed any desire to re- 
turn to the United States. It was obvious 
“they neyer had it so good.“ Te 
“Upon his return, Senator JOHNSTON stated 
bluntly: Half of the United States employees 
abroad should be discharged. 

This lavish living, however, is only a part— 
though a disgraceful part—of the load 
United States taxpayers must bear. Con- 
sider the staggering travel expenses neces- 
sary to keep our overseas empire function- 
ing. The United States Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service now operates the world’s 
largest fleet of passenger vessels—539 ships 
calling at 550 ports. Their main job is to 
move troops. But during the 1952 fiscal year 
MSTS ships carried 174,751 United States 
civilian employees, employees of Government 
contractors and dependents. Aside from a 
trifling mess charge, they traveled free. 

In the same year MSTS ships transported 
214,000 tons of household effects. These are 
crated by the Government and generally de- 
livered directly to the employee’s abode and 
unpacked for him, all without charge. 

Last year the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice—MATS—fiew 53,000 United States civil- 
ians and dependents between this country 
and their overseas destinations. But even 
MSTS and MATS together hadn't enough 
facilities to handle their double-duty job. 
So the Government spent 6374, 200,000 to 
charter privately owned ships, and con- 
tracted for space on luxury liners and com- 
mercial airlines, 

Here is a sample checking of overseas de- 
partures from New York alone. In the 11 
days from September 23 to October 3, 1952, 
the Government sent out five shiploads of 
civilians on MSTS vessels. It contracted for 
nearly half of the first-class accommodations 
on the America sailing on October 2, and for 
more than a third on the new blue ribbon 
United States sailing the next day. On top 
of that, it chartered 28 60-seat commercial 
airliners to fiy civilians to Europe. To care 
for these people in New York while waiting 
for their departure, large portions of big 
hotels were taken over. 

The Government in a single year paid for 
240,886 trips for civilian employees and de- 
pendents of military and civilian personnel 
by transportation facilities owned, chartered, 
or contracted for by Federal agencies. 

Other thousands embarked individually on 
other liners and planes, using Government 
travel orders. The total volume of this traf- 
fic can only be guessed; but for the current 
year the State Department, which uses pri- 
vate transportation exclusively, asked for 
$15 million for travel; the Mutual Security 
Agency’s request for last year was $16 mil- 
lion. At an average of 8400 per trip, the 
requests of these two agencies alone could 
account for an additional 80,000 trips. 

Years ago American companies doing busi- 
ness overseas found they could staff their 
foreign offices with competent local person- 
nel, engender good will by so doing—and 
save the costs of transporting American em- 
ployees, families, and furnishings abroad. 
General Electric and General Motors, for 
example, usually send only indispensable 
executives and technicians to foreign posts. 

In contrast, Government agencies send 
thousands of stenographers, clerks, and other 
minor officials abroad with their belongings 
at vast expense. The State Department es- 
timates that it costs up to $8,400 to get one 
Official with wife, 3 children, and household 


goods from Kansas City to Berlin, and 
$11,800 to Tokyo. 

During the last fiscal year 35,640 shipments 
of personnel effects sent abroad by the State 
Department went out of New York alone. 
Our allowances for furnishings are generous. 
A $3,600-a-year employee can have 6,720 
pounds, or more than 3 tons, transported 
free. If he has a family, this jumps to 11,400 
pounds. 

As inducements for overseas service, many 
bonuses and allowances are given Govern- 


-Hent employees, In London, for example, 2 


lower-grade clerical employee with a ic 
salary of $3,551 can draw $6 a day for tem- 
porary quarters up to 3 months. Although 
the cost of living in London is lower than in 
American cities, he is also entitled to $900 a 
year for rent and $120 to compensate for the 
“extra expense of living abroad.” It is possi- 
ble for an employee with dependents to draw 
$3,000 a year above his regular salary. Mil- 
lions of British families live in England com- 
fortably and put their children through 
school with less than this. 

Allowances are stepped up for higher 
salaried employees. A $9,130 married em- 
ployee with two children in Rome is given 
$1,200 a year for extra living costs, $3,500 
housing allowance, and $60 for each child—a 
total of $4,820 above his salary and exempt 
from income taxes. Members of Senator 
JOHNSTON’s committee were startled—and no 
wonder—to hear high-salaried employees 
complain that it cost them as much as $150 
a year of their salaries to meet their entire 
living expenses, although the allowances are 
intended only to recompense for theoretically 
higher living costs abroad. 

Foreigners employed in our overseas of- 
fices are on a very different basis. A French 
stenographer in MSA headquarters in Paris 
earns $1,760 a year, paid in francs, with no 
cost-of-living or housing allowance. In Lon- 
don, English secretaries work in our offices 
for $25 a week, next to American secretaries 
paid 4 to 5 times as much. One commented 
recently: 

“The American girls and I are friends—but 
we never meet after office hours. I can’t in- 
vite them to my home, What I could offer 
them from my meager rations would seem 
shabby hospitality. In their apartments they 
serve delicacies and cocktails. I cannot.” 
This situation, duplicated all over the world, 
can hardly fail to create resentment. 

The American taxpayer is spending lavish- 
ly to house this immense bureaucracy. In 
addition to embassies and legations all over 
the world, the State Department alone owns 
396 apartment buildings and 467 residential 
Properties. 

In London we have taken over most of 
fashionable Grosvenor Square. Londoners 
now sadly refer to it as “American Square.“ 
In Paris we are steadily spreading out, taking 
up a dozen choice sites from the Place de la 
Concorde to the Are de Triomphe. In Rome 
we have built two apartment houses at a cost 
of more than $700,000 to house officials. One 
United States employee entitled to a $2,800 
housing allowance lives there in a 10-room 
penthouse, with three baths, and two ter- 
races overlooking the Eternal City. “This 
would cost at least $6,000 in the States,” he 
said. 

In Bonn, Germany, a $13,804,000 United 
States housing project includes a shopping 
center costing $321,000; a chapel costing 
$141,700; a theater costing $185,000; and a 
$362,000 gymnasium with bowling alleys and 
a swimming pool. Dining facilities and bars 
are to cost another $164,220. 

Americans in Athens have virtually taken 
over three of the swankest suburbs, where 
they live in fine villas with extensive gar- 
dens. In one suburb we run four hotels for 
United States personnel. American buses, 
for American personnel who pay no fares, 
run between the suburbs and the heart of 
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Athens, competing with the regular Greek 
buses and taxis. 

Resented competition is also offered by the 
luxurious American clubs spread around the 
world. In London the United States Air 
Force Club, occupying a $5 million mansion 
donated by Barbara Hutton, extends its priv- 
Ueges to all United States civilian employees 
and dependents. There is dancing every 
night. Scotch and soda sells at 35 cents. 
Rooms rent at $1 a night, against $7 to $10 
at a good London hotel. 

In the American Officers’ Club in Munich 
Americans, civilian and military, pay around 
$1 for luncheon. Local restaurants must 
charge at least twice as much—for our clubs 
receive American food tax-and-freight-free. 
In Munich alone there are 25 American clubs ` 
open to United States civilians. 

Obviously the cash payroll of American em- 
ployees, large as it is, is only part of the full 
cost of the extravagant establishment we 
have erected abroad. A sweeping investiga- 
tion will be required to establish the total 
charge on the national Treasury. 

Congress confronts a complicated problem 
in unsnarling this confusion abroad, because 
our extraterritorial establishment has mush- 
roomed around the world, department by 
department, with no firm central policies to 
control its growth, Cross-bookkeeping be- 
tween United States agencies makes it difi- 
cult to trace expenditures and costs. 

Americans never before have faced the 
problem of an overseas bureaucracy of their 
own making; and now we must ask ourselves 
what we can propose to do about it. 

Can we reduce this costly establishment 
without curtailing essential aid to our allies? 
Can we leave more of the administration of 
our aid funds in their hands, and so lessen 
our own tremendous administrative expendi- 
tures? Can we consolidate our remaining 
agencies abroad, eliminating duplication and 
waste? 

Aside from the drain on the United States 
taxpayer, through extravagance and un- 
knowing ostentation we are spreading ill will 
toward America. ` What a historic mis- 
chance this could become for the American 
people who are paying so heavy a price to 
foster harmony among our friends, 


A Statement of the Principles and Objec- 
tives of the Bank-Share Owners Ad- 
visory League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, about 
a year ago a group of bankers, bank 
stockholders, and insurance underwrit- 
ers who are interested in various phases 
of banking insurance, met in Chicago to 
take thought of the steady and distress- 
ing increase in bank embezziements. 

This is a highly important matter. 
It was discovered that in 1951 1 bank out 
of every 20 was victimized to some ex- 
tent or other by embezzlement and that 
in 1952 the figure increased so that it 
might be said that there were three em- 
bezzlements or defalcations for each 
bank working day during the year. 

Obviously embezzlement can be seri- 
ous as indicated by figures of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation through 
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the period from 1934 through 1952 when 
a total of 104 banks in 34 States were 
forced to close because of losses through 
defalcation which exceeded the insur- 
ance coverage. 

For this reason the group which as- 
sembled in Chicago, having given care- 
ful thought to the matter, organized 
what is known as the Bank-Share Own- 
ers Advisory League. This is an educa- 
tional organization which has been de- 
veloped, not for profit, but for educa- 
tional and protective purposes. I believe 
this activity should commend itself to 
banks and bankers and depositors every- 
where, and I am glad to note that al- 
ready the league has enrolled 225 mem- 
bers in 30 States. The president of the 
league is J. Ross Humphreys, who is also 
president of the Central National Bank 
in Chicago, and I believe it will be inter- 
esting for all those who have an interest 
in this important matter to read the 
statement of principles and objectives 
of the organization as set forth in a 
memorandum by Mr. Humphreys, and I 
am therefore asking consent that it be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES AND OBJEC- 
TIVES OF THE BANK-SHARE OWNERS ADVISORY 
LEAGUE BY J. Ross HUMPHREYS, PRESIDENT 


Public announcement of the organization 
of the Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
last September created a great deal of curi- 
osity, some opposition and, what is more 
important, a wave of discussion concerning 
a problem in the banking industry, which 
was the reason for the league’s formation. 
Discussions provoke thinking and with 
enough cogitation, difficulties are solved or 
at least minimized. 

This league originated from a series of con- 
versations between a mixed group in friendly 
gatherings, which included bankers, bank 
shareholders, and bank insurance under- 
writers. The sessions centered upon their 
mutual concern with the appalling growth in 
bank embezzlements and the attendant ad- 
verse publicity, which, if the present trend 
continued, would undermine public confi- 
dence in banks. These impromptu discus- 
sions led to meetings devoted to the pouring 
over of statistics available from reports of 
bank associations, various supervisory au- 
thorities, and underwriting sources—result- 
ing in our reaching certain definite conclu- 
sions. 

Let us take a cold, practical view of the 
embezzlement issue. Is it purely a banker's 
problem, caused by something we are doing 
or not doing in our organizations? Are the 
morals of bankers and bank personnel really 
growing worse—and are sensational press re- 
ports of our embezzlements true in their 
statements implying “too many bankers are 
crooks”? 

Bankers and bank personnel come from 
the same community life which furnishes the 
personnel for all the nonbanking business 
enterprises. They live next door to each 
other, as in many cases did their fathers and 
mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers. 
They go to the same schools, churches, social 
gatherings, and are subject to similar factors 
of moral infiuence. 

Bankers, traditionally, have been more 
careful in their selection and training of 
personnel than the average nonbanking 
enterprise, particularly paying closer atten- 
tion to the home and social life of their em- 
ployees. It is fair to say that, as a class, 
their morals should be at least equal to, if 
not a little better than, the average main- 
tained in nonbanking fields. Charges that 
we generally underpay our employees are 


ridiculous in the light of facts. For the past 
10 years we have been in an era of full em- 
ployment, and most of that time there has 
been a severe shortage of help in the fields 
from which bank employees are recruited. 
Banks have faced a constant raiding of their 
Official and technically trained staff. In all 
reason, can it be said that in this highly 
competitive labor market it would be pos- 
sible for banks to maintain an adequate staff 
if they were not at least meeting the com- 
parable salary ranges of nonbanking enter- 
prises? 

The charge that our embezzlers were un- 
derpaid has been made many times from the 
benches of our courts, and the reason for 
this, we bankers believe, is the extreme 
leniency shown by these jurists. The Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League hereby goes 
on record as being incensed by these unfair 
charges, which we consider detrimental to 
the interests of the banking industry. 

There is a most important reason why re- 
ports of embezzlements in banks tend to 
out-number those in other types of business. 
Banking laws require that every embezzle- 
ment be reported to proper authorities for 
prosecution, regardless of the circumstances, 
and whether or not restitution is made. This 
is not true in any other industry of which I 
know. Embezzlements are not so likely to 
be discovered in nonbanking concerns; and 
when they are untarthed, in the great ma- 
jority of cases they are settled without court 
action and its accompanying publicity. 
Charges were filed only when it seems ex- 
pedient to force reparation, if the embezzler 
is withholding assets. 

It can be concluded, therefore, that the 
current upward trend of dishonesty in banks 
is not caused by conditions created by or 
within the banking field. In this respect 
the banking industry logically may be viewed 
as a barometer, which is recording a serious 
deterioration in public morals. It is nation- 
wide in scope; and while it does produce a 
serious problem for the banker, it is of in- 
finitely greater import to our society as a 
whole. 

What are its causes, and what are we to 
do about it? We leave these questions to the 
leaders of religious, political, and social 
groups, who are much more competent in 
this respect. As to the causes, we merely 
mention a few, as we see them: 

The high tax era and its temptations 
toward evasion, creating disrespect for law 
and order in much the same manner as pro- 
hibition in the “roaring 20's”; the exposé of 
so much graft and corruption in public office; 
war shortages, resulting in Government con- 
trols, which in turn produce black markets, 
huge profits being the reward for shady busi- 
ness operations and reaching into both office 
and home, an evident drift away from reli- 
gion, whether it be cause or effect. 

There may be many other causes for this 
general degradation in moral behavior. We 
are no authority on the subject. Our con- 
cern is with what banks can do to reduce its 
effect upon our industry, pending such time 
as it shall take society to turn the pendulum 
the other way. The character of our industry 
makes us especially vulnerable to this attack. 

First, we must use all the resources within 
our power to expand auditing procedures to 
their utmost efficiency. The quicker we dis- 
cover losses, the smaller they will be. The 
very existence of effective auditing methods 
will serve as a deterrent to would be embez- 
zlers. Fear of detection is the strongest 
weapon yet developed, and it should be fully 
utilized. 

In our zeal for perfection in this field, 
however, let us not be lulled into a false 
sense of security in the belief that auditing 
procedure alone is the solution of the bank- 
ers’ problem. There is no substitute for 
integrity. In the very period which has 
shown this great increase in embezzlements, 
auditing has been making its greatest prog- 
ress, yet it has failed to stop this trend. 
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Next in importance to the advancement 
of auditing is the creation of a sound and 
adequate insurance program, Where there 
is a lack of integrity and intelligence, there 
is always enough imagination to challenge 
the ability of the auditor to catch up with 
the embezzler. The result is a loss, which, 
if not properly insured, is absorbed by the 
bank shareholder and, in extreme Cases (if 
the FDIC does not intervene), by the de- 
positor. 

The greatest concern of those who organ- 
ized the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League is not the money loss occasioned 
by the embezzler, but the extent to which 
public confidence is undermined. If losses 
are fully insured and the bank’s operations 
are not in any manner impaired, the public 
soon will forget the incident. When a bank 
is closed or a forced merger is engineered 
by the FDIC, or even if shareholders must 
be informed that insurance was inadequate 
and the difference must represent a reduc- 
tion in their equity, then public confidence 
in that community suffers a severe blow. 

The most shocking fact revealed by sta- 
tistics is that every dollar lost through bank 
closings in recent years was the result of 
embezzlements by high bank officials in 
amounts exceeding the surety bonds car- 
ried. The FDIC picked up the check in full 
as far as depositors were concerned. And 
for the good of banking the FDIC mini- 
mized the publicity, for which they deserve 
a great deal of credit. No one, however, 
picked up the check for the bank sharehold- 
ers, and public confidence in these banks has 
been completely shattered. Great damage 
has been done in this respect in every com- 
munity where these embezzlements took 
place. To a lesser degree—but important— 
public confidence in banks is affected wher- 
ever these embezzlements receive public 
notice. 

The FDIC was not created to cover em- 
bezzlement losses. Its purpose is to protect 
the depositor from bank failures having as 
their cause economic losses, and by so doing 
maintain the public’s confidence during 
times of economic stress, so that the added 
burden of fear withdrawals will be mini- 
mized. How long can the FDIC continue 
for the good of banking to cover losses in 
full (regardless of the $10,000 limitation) 
which are caused by inadequate fidelity in- 
surance protection—particularly if bankers 
refuse to recognize the problem as such? 
In my discussions with bankers on this sub- 
ject to date, I have been amazed that there 
is actual resentment against the FDIC for 
complaining about this situation and sug- 
gesting that bankers work out an adequate 
insurance plan, 

One prominent banker, in a meeting 
which included representatives of the various 
supervisory authorities called together to 
discuss the increase of embezzlements, in all 
seriousness stated that if banks had large 
amounts of insurance, they might be prone 
to neglect auditing procedures and leave 
their problems to the insurance companies 
to solve. Apparently no one has told him 
that the manner in which insurance com- 
panies resolve excessive losses is to withdraw 
from the risk, leaving that individual bank 
uninsured. 

The Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
never will subscribe to the philosophy that 
adequate insurance contributes to delin- 
quent auditing procedure. Instead of being 
critical of the FDIC, we are grateful for its 
suggestion that bankers act on their own, 
in line with free enterprise methods. If this 
suggestion goes unheeded and the losses con- 
tinue, it might well result in Government 
action which necessarily expands its super- 
vision and is one step further toward the 
socialization of the banking system—a step 
to which we are unalterably opposed. In 
plain language, if we don’t do it for our- 
selves, it will be done for us, and in @ way 
we won't like. 
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We now come to the purpose for which 
the Bank-Share Owners Advisory League was 
formed. Our mission, we decided, was three- 
fold: 

First. To do everything in our power to 
promote the advancement of auditing pro- 
cedure. 

Second. To evolve, if possible, a sound 
method of acquiring adequate excess fidelity 
insurance to protect banks against loss from 
embezzlements which occur in spite of our 
auditing precautions. 

Third. To promote a better relationship 
between banks and their shareholders, to the 
end that bank stocks will again become at- 
tractive to investors and provide a source of 
additional capital at attractive rates. 

In the first instance, there are in existence 
most competent sources for the promotion 
of auditing procedures. The American 
Bankers Association has its committee on in- 
surance and protection. The National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
concentrates solely on this subject, together 
with accounting systems and procedures. All 
the supervisory authorities are quite active 
in this field. We give full credit for a job 
well done to all of these groups and only 
intend to augment their efforts, as best we 
can, without in any way competing with 
them for honors—this, in spite of much crit- 
icism we have received to the contrary. This 
criticism is most unfair, and we believe re- 
sults from a lack of proper understanding 
of the league’s activities, aims, and purposes. 

In the matter of insurance, however, we 
found existing facilities wholly inadequate. 
The best insurance available to banks today 
is the bankers blanket bond (standard form 
24 or Lloyd's HAN (C) form) which protects 
against many types of loss originating from 
the outside, such as forgery, burglaries, rob- 
beries or holdups, etc., and against inside 
losses such as dishonesty or infidelity of 
employees. The accepted yardstick of the 
amount of coverage advisable to be carried 
is controlled largely by a schedule set up by 
the insurance and protective committee of 
the ABA, and is based upon deposits. While 
these amounts seem fairly adequate with 
respect to losses other than fidelity—and 
even in most cases, fidelity is adequate if we 
consider only clerical exposure—experience 
has clearly shown that there is great need 
for very sizable protection over and above 
existing coverage to take care of those em- 
bezzlements by high officials in amounts 
which cause serious impairment of capital 
and resultant adverse publicity. 

For all banks, individually, to purchase 
adequate excess fidelity protection under the 
available blanket bond ‘forms, the cost, 
especially to the small banks (where the 
major problem is concentrated), is prohibi- 
tive. Also, the coverage is effective only 
against losses which are created subsequent 
to the date on which the additional insur- 
ance is purchased. It will not cover the 
problem of earlier sleeping losses. 

Our job was to negotiate with capable and 
dependable insurance underwriters to pro- 
vide a “blanket excess fidelity coverage” on 
a deductible basis, to pick up protection 
where the existing bankers’ blanket bond 
leaves off, and to be written on a discovery 
basis, so as to solve this problem of sleeping 
losses which have occurred but are not dis- 
covered at the time the new insurance is 
purchased. 

This was no simple task. The discovery 
idea represented a radical departure which 
no insurance company heretofore has been 
willing to consider in the case of bank in- 
surance. It had to be written on a group 
basis to make the premiums low enough 
for the smallest banks and to create a suf- 

“ficiently ample reserve to be attractive to the 
underwriters. Through Lloyd's of London, 
the league was able to arrange a plan which 
met our requirements. Now it is up to the 
banking industry to give that plan broad 
acceptance, 


The league has negotiated for the purchase 
of a master group policy, which will be 
issued to the league, and which will give 
each member of the league $1 million ex- 
cess fidelity coverage over and above a 
stated deductible amount. The amount of 
insurance does not vary, thus eliminating 
any question as to the proper amount for 
the smaller banks to carry. The insurance 
in each case is excess of the amount of pri- 
mary blanket bond recommended by the ABA 
schedule or the amount actually carried by 
that particular bank, whichever is the larger. 

This program in no way interferes with 
the present amount of blanket bond carried 
by the banks; nor does it have any effect 
whatever upon the market for insurance 
available to the local insurance brokers, or 
upon insurance companies engaged in serv- 
ing the banking industry. I wish em- 
phasize this, because we are being attacked 
by the Surety Association of America, which, 
in an article published by the Journal of 
Commerce in New York, made statements 
indicating that this was a competitive matter 
between Lloyd's of London and the domestic 
insurance companies. In the bankers in- 
terest, it is most desirable that a free and 
open market of insurance be maintained. 
The Bank-Share Owners Advisory League is 
interested primarily in what is best for the 
bankers. 

We have no quarrel with the service being 
rendered to banks by the insurance industry. 
Moreover, we believe the banks are more to 
blame than the insurance companies for 
any inadequacies which exist, because they 
have not sufficiently studied their insurance 
problems. They have been given exactly 
what they would buy. 

The Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
recognized the need for this new umbrella of 
protection over the shareholders’ and pub- 
lic’s interests. Contrary to charges that we 
simply are an insurance selling organiza- 
tion—actually we are originating and buying 
something to fill a need of banking. We 
have insisted that insurance underwriters, 
through the system of private enterprise and 
free competition, provide this new coverage 
rather than for us to risk Government inter- 
vention, which surely must come if this 
trend of embezzlements continues to rise. 

To sum up our plan, each league member 
may be insured for $1 million over and above 
its present blanket-bond program. Losses 
are limited to fidelity (employee dishonesty), 
with the insuring clause being identical to 
the fidelity insuring clause of the HAN(C) 
bond and providing the same protection as 
the form 24 bond. The important exception 
is that this excess policy will cover losses sus- 
tained prior to the inception of the insur- 
ance regardless of how long ago such losses 
began or how long a time they were in the 
making. Both Lloyd’s HAN(C) and standard 
form 24 have been approved by the insur- 
ance and protective committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. We are requesting 
ABA approval of this excess policy as soon as 
certain refinements now in process are in 
final form, $ 

As in the case of any group insurance, one 
ess2ntial to success is broad coverage, and 
another essential is the assurance of there 
being adequate premium reserves, In our 
own case the underwriters have generously 
lowered their advance premium commitment 
to a minimum of $200,000 before the plan 
becomes effective. For the good of banking, 
the minimum should be much larger than 
that. If the purpose of the league is to be 
well served—the minimizing of the effect of 
shareholders, the public or FDIC losses upon 
public confidence—there must be a universal 
acceptance of the league by all banks. 

I urge all banks to acquaint themselves 
with the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League and to join this league. 

Inquiries addressed to the league at 33 
South Clark Street, Chicago 3, IIL, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, 
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St. Patrick’s Day Address by Hon. Price 
Daniel, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] on 
St. Patrick’s Day in Charleston, S. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Senator Maysanx, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I ap- 
preciate the very kind introduction by Sena- 
tor MAYBANK. It is a pleasure to be here in 
the home State of Burnet Maybank, Con- 
gressman Mendel Rivers, and your distin- 
guished Governor, James F. Byrnes. 

It is a great honor to any man to be your 
guest on this occasion, especially to respond 
to the toast extended to our Union of Sov- 
ereign States. It is a particular honor to me, 
because, although a Texan, many of my an- 
cestors came from South Carolina and Irish 
blood flowed in their veins. 

Two of my South Carolina ancestors went 
to Texas while it was part of Mexico and 
joined other South Carolinians in helping to 
win Texas’ independence. 

This response should be in the form of a 
toast to the Irish and to the State of South 
Carolina on behalf of the United States, be- 
cause our Nation is deeply indebted to you for 
the role your people and your State have 
played in formulating this Union, fighting 
for its independence, and upholding so zeal- 
ously the principles on which the Republic 
is built. 

Just as your State helped give birth to the 
American Union, so its people spread out to 
the west and pioneered in the formation of 
new States and then helped bring them in 
as new members of the glorious Union. My 
own State of Texas owes a particular debt of 
appreciation to South Carolina and to our 
early pioneers of Irish descent. 

In the early part of the 19th century, hun- 
dreds of people from South Carolina wanted 
more land and joined the procession west- 
ward along the wilderness road. Some 
stopped in what is now Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri, but others continued across 
the Mississippi, the Sabine, and Red Rivers 
into what was then the Mexican State of 
Texas, inhabited only by Indians and a few 
Mexicans. 

What caused so many of these early pio- 
neers to push this far southwest into Mexi- 
can territory? Why was it that the majority 
did not go directly west or stop off in Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, or Missouri? A tall Texas 
tale has it that on a fork in the westward 
road there was a sign which read, “This way 
to Texas.” 

Those who could read forged ahead to 
Texas and the rest went on to Arkansas, 
Kansas, and Missouri. Evidently a lot of 
the South Carolinians could read. Enough 
settled and played important roles in the 
history of our State that today 22 Texas 
counties are named for natives of South 
Carolina. There is a bit of Irish in many of 
these names. There was an entire Irish col- 
ony located in south Texas by John McMul- 
len and Patrick McGloin, and, of course, they 
gave the name of-St. Patrick to both a town 
and a county in Texas. To this day it car- 
ries the Spanish translation, “San Patricio.” 
Other Texas counties were named for such 
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South Carolina Revolutionary War heroes as 
William Jasper and Sgt. John Newton of 
Charleston, and the old Irish “Swamp Fox,” 
Gen. Francis Marion. 

There is even a town in Texas named May- 
bank—named for one of Senator MayBanx’s 
ancestors. 

Our Texas term, “maverick calf” comes not 
from a native Texan, but from Samuel A. 
Maverick, a native of Pendleton district, 
South Carolina, who emigrated to Texas in 
time to sign the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, along with three other South Car- 
olinians, 

Charleston also gave us Thomas S. Lub- 
bock and his brother, Francis R. Lubbock, 
who became a distinguished Governor of 
Texas, and Thomas J. Rusk, the son of an 
Trish t, who fought in the Texas 
war for independence and became one of 
Texas’ first two United States Senators. It 
is now my privilege to serve in the line of 
succession to the Senate seat first held by 
that Irish native of South Carolina. 

The second United States Senator who 
accompanied Rusk to Washington was an- 
other Irishman, Gen. Sam Houston, the hero 
of San Jacinto. 

It was Edgefield County, S. C., which fur- 
nished two of the greatest heroes of the 
Texas Revolution against Mexico. One was 
Col. William Barrett Travis, commander 
of that gallant band of 187 ragged Texas 
pioneers who for days withstood 5,000 Mexi- 
can troops at the Alamo. At his side was his 
South Carolina boyhood friend, James But- 
ler Bonham. Although outnumbered and 
certain to be destroyed, Travis, with the 
fighting spirit so characteristic of the Irish 
and his native State, answered the domands 
for surrender with a cannon shot, and in his 
famous message to the world said: 

“I shall never surrender or retreat. * * * I 
am determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible, and die like a soldier who forgets 
not what is due to his own honor and that 
of his country. * * * God and Texas. Victory 
or death.” 

Those gallant men at the Alamo all per- 
ished for the cause of liberty. They left no 
messenger of defeat, but a few months later 
their sacrifice was avenged on the battlefield 
of San Jacinto when the Mexican tyrant and 
his forces were destroyed amid shouts of 
“remember the Alamo.” Nine years later 
it was a distinguished South Carolina states- 
man, John C. Calhoun, who helped negotiate 
the agreement by which Texas was annexed 
to the American Union. That brought on 
the Mexican War and from South Carolina 
came the Palmetto Regiment, the first to 
enter the City of Mexico and plant the 
United States flag in that capitol. 

The bond between South Carolina and 
the Union is commemorated in the stripes 
of our flag. The bond between South Car- 
olina and Texas is commemorated—with no 
less appreciation—in the hearts of all Texans. 

I have recounted these deeds of Irish and 
South Carolina citizens as an example of 


how your people have fostered the cause of 


liberty and freedom throughout our land. 
You have helped to populate, organize and 
nurture other States, keeping in mind always 
that our Nation was given birth by the orig- 
inal States and that its life depends upon 
the success and sovereignty of its indestruc- 
tible members of this indivisible Union. 

Our Union of 48 States owes a great debt 
to the spirit of the Irish who came here 
with the immigrants of other nations. On 
every field of every American war their blood 
or the blood of their descendants has been 
shed for the national defense. Ireland has 
given advocates to the American bar who 
have filled our highest courts with the 
treasures of professional learning. She has 
contributed her scattered children to enrich 
literature and to preach the Gospel of her 
faith and the lofty precepts of our holy 
religion. While some say that the Irish are 


always trying to run a government or to 
tear it down, the truth is that none have 
shown more patriotic concern in the exercise 
of good citizenship and the conduct of public 
service. While none are more loyal citizens 
of our country, we have not asked them to 
renounce their affection for their native land. 
On the contrary, most Americans can be 
counted among the lovers of Ireland, and 
join with us in reverent commemoration of 
the patron saint of Ireland’s heroic age. 

The Irish have been a great influence in 
the building of American democracy and 
constitutional liberty because, since the time 
of St. Patrick, they have been guided in 
public decisions by their faith in God, their 
patriotic zeal for liberty, and their never- 
ending struggle for home rule and local self- 
government. For God and country they have 
been willing to fight and to work and to die. 

All of these concepts and ideals were 
summed up in the words of the Irish Vir- 
ginian, Patrick Henry, when he sounded the 
first keynote of the American Revolution, 
and at the risk of his life, paved the way 
for the Declaration of Independence. In 
every land the Irish have been among the 
first to rebel against oppression and tyranny. 

They have been successful because they 
have never lost sight of the fundamentals 
which are necessary for the preservation of 
liberty and freedom. I refer again to the 
Irish faith in God, from which comes our 
belief in the infinite worth of individual man, 
our belief that governments should protect 
the God-given rights of the individual citi- 
zens, our zeal for morality in government, 
and our theory that the people should govern 
themselves through their freely elected repre- 
sentatives. 

I refer again to the Irish faith in local 
self-government—States’ rights in our own 
country—as the best means of preserving lib- 
erty by keeping the government close to 
the people. 

In these two respects our country differs 
most from the atheistic and totalitarian 
philosophy of communism. The Communists 
do not believe in God. They do not believe 
that religion and atheism can exist side by 
side. They want their people to believe that 
they owe their existence to the state—to the 
government—and not to a Supreme Being. 
They do not want their people to love their 
fellow men and to believe that they have 
freedoms which must be protected even 
against the government. That is why Lenin 
once wrote, “Religion must be abolished. 
The best country is a godless country.” That 
is why Stalin said, “Communists who hinder 
the broadest development of antireligious 
propaganda have no place in the ranks of 
the party.” 

The Communists do not believe in the 
American ideal of local self-government. 
They do not want the power of government 
to be in the hands of the people. Today 
Russia is the chief exponent of centralized 
power because it is only in a highly cen- 
tralized system that one man or a few men 
ean dictate and control the policies of a 
nation and the activities of its people. 

Local self-government was a dominant 
theme in the writing of the Constitution of 
the United States. Those who represented 
the people of the Thirteen Colonies on that 
occasion had lived under the tyranny of a 
king. Except for defense and international 
affairs, their aim was to decentralize govern- 
ment. They never wanted the power over 
them and their lives to be centered again 
in the hands of one man or a few men, They 
wanted as much of the government as pos- 
sible to be as close to the people as possible. 
That is why they delegated limited powers 
to the Federal Government and retained all 
other powers to the States and to the people. 
That is why they kept so many of the powers 
of government in the State capitols, at the 
courthouses and in the city halls and school 
districts. 
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Today some say that system is reactionary 
and outmoded. Yet it was then and is now 
the most liberal system of government known 
to man. It is the only system wherein the 
power of government is truly in, of and by 
the people. 

Throughout the ages, wherever the de- 
centralized system of local self-government 
has been free to flourish, individual liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness have been the 
result. Whereyer totalitarian forces have 
assumed power, they have first reduced the 
local units of government to dependent ad- 
ministrative agencies and robbed them of 
their rights and their revenues. In each in- 
stance the people have lost their freedom 
and their voice in their destiny. Thomas 
Jefferson once wrote the following: 

“What has destroyed the liberty and rights 
of man in every government which has ex- 
isted under the sun? The generalizing and 
concentrating all cares and powers into one 
body, no matter whether it be the autocrats 
of Russia or France or the aristocrats of a 
Venetian Senate.” 

Because I love my country and am sin- 
cerely concerned with its safety, I wish I 
could say tonight that we are carefully ap- 
plying our spiritual ideals and retaining our 
concept of local self-government in America. 
However, such a statement would be untrue. 
You know and I know that since the end of 
World War II our country has been neglect- 
ing its spiritual and moral foundations and 
has been traveling the dangerous road toward 
more and more centralization of power in 
the national sovereign. Our President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, while serving as pres- 
ident of Columbia University, called this 
trend more dangerous than any of our ex- 
ternal enemies. Here are his words written 
to a congressional committee: 

“Very frankly, I firmly believe that the 
army of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority and greater and 
greater dependence upon the Federal Treas- 
ury are really more dangerous to cur form 
of government than any external threat that 
can possibly be arrayed against us.” 

From the States which formed this Union 
the Federal Government has been taking 
away more and more powers—not only from 
the States but from the localities and from 
the sources of all power—the citizens of the 
Nation. 

Through give-away programs by which the 
Government takes money away from people 
and gives them back less than it took, all 
the while making them think they are get- 
ting something for nothing, we have found 
ourselves with a sprawling bureaucracy too 
big for anyone to know what it is all about. 
An administration has just ended in which 
the terms States Rights, local self-govern- 
ment, State lines, private property and free 
enterprise were seldom heard. Instead, Fed- 
eral officials asserted paramount rights to 
take away lands and revenues possessed by 
the States for more than 100 years, and 
thought up a new theory of “inherent pow- 
ers,” by which private property might be 
seized without due process of law. Today 24 
percent of all the land in continental United 
States is owned by the Federal Government. 
The national sovereign is not cnly the big- 
gest land owner but the biggest spender of 
money and the biggest debtor that the West- 

m Hemisphere has ever known. Our na- 

ional debt is larger than the combined na- 

tional debts of all the nations of the world. 
And with all of this overcentralization we 
have found certain inevitable results which 
our forefathers warned against and tried to 
prevent—the breaking down of moral and 
spiritual strength. Thomas Jefferson fore- 
saw the pitfall when he said that a highly 
centralized government “will invite the pub- 
lic agents to corruption, plunder, and waste. 
And I do verily believe * * * it would be- 
come the most corrupt government on the 
earth,” 
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Those who love liberty and who are willing 
to fight for the preservation of freedom must 
remember the important part our sovereign 
States and their local units of government 
can play in relieving Washington of the un- 
necessary and burdensome duties which are 
confusing and retarding the conduct of its 
proper responsibilities in conducing foreign 
relations and the national defense. 

If we want good government we must keep 
as much of the government as possible in 
the hands of the people themselves. That 
was the theory which was preached on the 
Emerald Isle by the Irish patriots, Daniel 
O'Connell, Michael Collins, and Robert 
Emmet. 

It was the theory espoused by our Ameri- 
can patriots. It was summed up in these 
words of Woodrow Wilson: 

“The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it.” 

It was spelled out in the words of Jeffer- 
son, who said: 

“It is not by the consolidation, or con- 
centration of powers, but by their distribu- 
tion that good government is effected. 
Were this country not already divided into 
States, that division must be made, that 
each might do for itself what it can do so 
much better than a distant authority.” 

South Carolina and the Irish have always 
subscribed to this essential theory as a pro- 
tection of our freedom and our liberty. You 
have fought to preserve the States as a vital 
strength of American democracy. On be- 
half of the United States I salute you. The 
eyes of the Nation are upon this State and 
the people of the entire South. Let us con- 
tinue to work and fight for what we know 
to be best for America. 

I pray that the annual meetings of this 
historic society will continue to afford an 
opportunity to renew our patriotic zeal for 
God and country, remembering: 

“He who saves his country saves all things 
and all things saved shall praise him.” 

Remembering, also, as St. Patrick did, that 
whatever we achieve, we achieve in God's 
name, and under His protection our achieve- 
ments endure. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Frances P. 
Bolton, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
this past Saturday a truly great states- 
woman delivered a most worthy address 
to a truly great women’s organization. 
The stateswoman was Representative 
‚FRANCES P. Bol ron, of Ohio, the wom- 

n’s organization, the National Federa- 
on of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the address printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
members of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, as always, you have drawn 
together men and women of distinction, of 
intelligence and of experience, an audience 
that is unusually stimulating to every 
speaker, an audience before whom it is in- 
deed a privilege to appear. May I thank 
you for the opportunity you have so gra- 
ciously given. 


We live in a day of incredibly rapid 
changes in every area of living, in an age in 
which mankind has been permitted to step 
across the threshold of a knowledge with 
which he may destroy himself. It will take 
all the world’s combined wisdom to cope 
with the physical imbalances and moral tur- 
bulence unloosed in the earth by man. 

America, in her position of leadership and 
responsibility, needs the wisdom of her busi- 
ness women especially, to gain for us the 
kind of government to cope with these con- 
ditions—the kind of government business 
and professional women want. Despite our 
natural American desire for less of govern- 
ment in everyday affairs, I think that you 
will agree that in times like this, we must 
have a government we can trust, a govern- 
ment upon whose strength we can depend to 
help us attain our national destiny. 

We must be certain however that we do 
not seek from government only those things 
that contribute to our own personal welfare. 
The future of America and of the whole 
world should be our main consideration. 
We women have only recently become aware 
of the possibilities of our powers as full 
citizens; it is important that we lose no time 
in making our constructive thinking known 
to the policymakers of government at every 
level. 

We will gain recognition in government 
councils as our ideas are sound and wise, as 
we demonstrate our ability by providing first 
rate workable recommendations. 

I would suggest that the kind of govern- 
mont business and professional women want 
is one which recognizes that nations must 
be spiritually and morally strong as well as 
economically sound. We must be militarily 
strong in men, money, and material against 
a possible outside foe. Only as our Nation is 
strong in these elements basic to the Ameri. 
can ideal, can we have better homes; im- 
prove our systems of welfare—health, nurs- 
ing, and child care; give education worthy of 
our future citizens; constantly improve con- 
ditions of employment; strive toward secu- 
rity in old age for all. 

So I would suggest, Madam Chairman, that 
business women want a government that 
recognizes these truths, a government that 
recognizes that strength is derived from 
sound economic being, which insures our 
national defense, and from our spiritual, 
moral, and cultural well-being as well. With 
this twofold power we can fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in a bewildered 
world, 

Lastly I would suggest that as never before, 
this great Nation needs to reaffirm her cer- 
tainty that enduring strength rests upon 
her trust in Almighty God and her willing- 
ness to serve His purposes. With such re- 
newal of faith, our people, through their 
Government, can and will fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in a bewildered 
world. 

There is no group better equipped to give 
leadership in the counsels of America than 
this great business and professional women’s 
organization, Thore is no longer doubt that 
women have a place to fill in government, 
that women must assume their full share of 
its responsibilities to the people as a whole. 
But unloss and until women of tried capaci- 
ties and experience vigorously urge such 
ideas upon their Government, on the Cab- 
inet, and the counselors surrounding the 
President, down to the town councils, the 
welfare departments, the boards of educa- 
tion, etc., Government will not have the full 
strength it must have to bring America into 
the full light of understanding and of lead- 
ership. No government less complete, less 
potent, or less wise can be the government 
business and professional women want. It 
will not be built easily. It will take all the 
wisdom, all the knowledge, all the patience— 
yes, and all the prayers of all the people— 
but, Madam Chairman, such & government 
under God can be, 
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Nomination of Charles E. Bohlen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record three very 
interesting editorials which appeared 
this morning. The first is entitled “Ex- 
ecutive Files,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 25, 1953; the sec- 
ond is an editorial entitled “MCCARTHY 
and Confusion”, published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 25, 1953; 
and the third is an editorial entitled 
“The Bohlen Affair,” published in the 
New York Times, March 25, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of 
March 25, 1953] 


EXECUTIVE FILES 


The Bohlen case has raised again, and in 
a peculiarly illuminating way, the old con- 
troversial issue of legislative access to execu- 
tive files. Senator McCartuy sought to 
have the confidential FBI investigative re- 
port on Mr. Bohlen made available to the 
full Senate. Senator Tarr spoke out clearly 
and compellingly against this course, point- 
ing out that publication of these reports, 
which contain all sorts of unchecked and 
unsubstantiated gossip, would do grave in- 
justice to the accused individuals and would 
seriously impair the work of the FBI. To 
this newspaper, his position seems incon- 
trovertible. 

There was a good deal of concern when 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at 
the suggestion of Senator Tart, sent a bipar- 
tisan delegation to the State Department 
to examine and evaluate the FBI report on 
Mr. Bohlen. The danger of making public 
unevaluated material in the FBI files or re- 
ports based on such data should be evident 
to every citizen who has watched events in 
Washington in recent months. But appar- 
ently the representatives of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senators Tarr and 
SPARKMAN, did not ask to see the original 
FBI files. They were permitted to examine 
the FBI report to Secretary Dulles, but this 
yielded only the information that the Secre- 
tary had previously given to the committee. 

In showing the report to the Senators, 
Mr. Dulles made it plain that this conces- 
sion was not to be considered a precedent 
and also bound the Senators not to disclose 
the contents of the report. So far as the 
present case is concerned, these safeguards 
appear to be ample. There can be little 
doubt, however, that this concession will in- 
crease the pressure from Members of Con- 
gress to gain access to confidential files in 
future cases, although this is by no means 
the first time that legislators have been 
shown confidential FBI reports. If a scan- 
dalous abuse of power is to be avoided, the 
sound rule against disclosing the contents 
of these executive files will have to be strictly 
adhered to. 

One other unfortunate aspect of the For- 
eign Relations Committee's dispatch of Sen- 
ators Tarr and SPARKMAN to the State De- 
partment is the suggestion of no confidence 
in Secretary Dulles. It is not to be supposed 
that the committee had any such intention; 
but when it requested two of its members 
to examine a paper which had been the basis 
for a report to the committee by the Sec- 
retary of State, the suggestion of waning 
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confidence became unavoidable. That fs a 
high price to pay in trying to satisfy a few 
fanatics who will not be convinced by any 
amount of evidence. The Senate would have 
won more respect for and confidence in its 
own judgment if it had voted to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Bohlen without yielding 
an inch to the troublemakers. 


New York Herald Tribune of ` 
March 25, 1953] 


McCarTHY AND CONFUSION 


In the Senate debate on Monday the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin fell back on an odd 
suggestion. Even if there was nothing wrong 
with the Bohlen appointment, he said, the 
Republicans were under an obligation to hold 
further hearings in order “to clear up the 
confusion.” What confusion? it may well 
be asked. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee had given an exhaustive hearing 
to both Mr. Bohlen and Mr. Dulles; it had 
voted unanimously for confirmation. The 
President had firmly reiterated his position. 
It was then that Senator MCCARTHY began 
his series of charges and insinuations, no 
one of which even pretended to have serious 
substance. To suggest in the circumstances 
that Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bohlen be further 
interrogated is not to show a desire “to 
clear up confusion.” It is to be guilty of 
trying to create confusion—confusion in 
men's minds and in governmental processes. 

This is a technique which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has used on many past occasions. 
By unsupported charges he has brought un- 
der discussion the reputation of some indi- 
vidual. Then he has sidestepped debate on 
the merit of the charges by maintaining that 
whether they are true or not is unimportant. 
The individual is by now a controversial 
figure and so ought to be barred. Senator 
McCarTuy argues, in effect, that where there 
is smoke there must be fire. Too often the 
public has not realized that what looks like 
smoke is a stage substitute fabricated by the 
Senator himself. 

Recent days have brought out the whole 
assortment of weapons with which Senator 
McCartHy regularly pursues his quarry. He 
has had his sources in the State Department, 
revealing the content of confidential files. 
He has used that information to intimate 
evil and disloyalty. He has capped one 
doubtful climax by another, out-reaching 
them all in this case by the suggestion that 
Mr. Bohlen be subjected to a lie-detector test. 
(He failed to mention what Mr. Bohlen was 
supposed to have lied about.) Senator Tarr 
made light of these maneuvers, being fol- 
lowed by the overwhelming majority of the 
Republican Party; and the Senator from 
Wisconsin now admits that he expects to 
muster only four or five supporters when the 
vote on Mr. Bohlen is taken. It seems ex- 
traordinary that Senator McCartrHy should 
have chosen this particular issue on which 
to launch a full-scale challenge to the ad- 
ministration. He could not but fail, and 
his failure has revealed strikingly the real 
nature of his methods. 


[From the New York Times of March 25, 
1953] 


THE BOHLEN AFFAIR 


When the Senate votes on the nomination 
of Charles E. Bohlen to be Ambassador to 
Russia, it is inconceivable that it will fail 
to give him, and to President Eisenhower 
who appointed him, an overwhelming en- 
dorsement. To do anything else under pres- 
ent circumstances would be to smooth the 
way for what can best be described as the 
anarchial approach of Senators MCCARTHY 
and McCarran to the delicate balance of 
power within the Federal Government, 

The attack on Mr. Bohlen is much more 
than an attack on a career Foreign Service 
officer of great distinction. It is an attack 
on the integrity of the executive branch; 
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From the 


and it is also another characteristic effort of 
a small but extremist group of Senators to 
humiliate the administration and so to en- 
large the scope of the legislative power that 
the Executive might be at the mercy of any 
ruthless demagog on Capitol Hill. How 
would this be accomplished? 

In the first place, by going to any lengths 
to undermine public confidence in the top- 
most officials of the administration by try- 
ing to play subordinates off against their 
superiors—as seems on the face of it to be 
behind the insulting suggestion of a Hiss- 
Chambers style “confrontation” between Sec- 
retary Dulles and his security officer, Mr. Mc- 
Leod, over what they did or didn't say to 
each other and to President Eisenhower about 
Mr. Bohlen. 

In the second place, by gaining access to 
raw personnel files of individuals holding 
positions in the executive departments. 
These files, as Senator Tarr has pointed out, 
contain “every kind of material,” including 
utterly unsubstantiated charges, malicious 
gossip, and the like. The political use that 
could be made of such files by unscrupulous 
persons is limitless. And although the pe- 
rennial senatorial effort to see the files was 
evidently not the primary issue in the Bohlen 
case, it has naturally cropped up and been 
seized upon by the extremists as a major 
weapon. 

With these considerations in mind we 
regret that Senator Tarr, with the best will 
in the world, thought it necessary to sug- 
gest and the administration to accept the 
proposal that two selected Senators have a 
look at the summary of the “raw file” in order 
to appease the extremists who are clamoring 
for more. No real harm will be done in this 
case, because neither Senator Tarr nor Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN would misuse the material 
made available to them. But even though 
similar access to the files has been granted 
to a limited number of Congressmen on rare 
occasions in the past, the principle is never- 
theless dangerous and has been rightly 
fought by Presidents since the days of 
George Washington. 

In any case, it is encouraging to see the 
administration fight back, supported by the 
responsible members of both parties. The 
wild men at either end of the political spec- 
trum are not representative of American po- 
litical life; they can only grow in power as, 
if, and when we are foolish enough or fright- 
ened enough to knuckle under to them. 
And most of us, being neither foolish nor 
frightened, have confidence in our time- 
honored institutions and in each other. 


United States and Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very fine 
letter which was written by Henry F. 
Grady, former United States Ambassador 
to Iran, and published in the Washington 
Post of March 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES AND IRAN 

The Iranian situation is symptomatic of 
what is happening throughout what has 
been and to a degree still is the colonial or 
semicolonial part of the world, The manner 
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in which we handle this general problem 
will, in my opinion, determine whether we 
win or lose the cold war. The joint British- 
American failure in Iran should serve as a 
case study. I am not concerned with blam- 
ing, but I am concerned that when a tragic 
political failure has occurred we should take 
stock and try to prevent it happening again. 
It could happen again in any one of a dozen 
countries. It is accentuated in Iran because 
of that country’s petroleum resources, but 
the basic problem is not oil but the tradi- 
tional and persistent attitude of the West- 
ern powers toward the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. 

When we, with our allies, fail in the mili- 


tary sphere as we did in the case of the 


Bulge, we say our “mea culpas” and endeavor 
to correct the mistakes that led up to the 
disaster. Too many Bulges would have lost 
the hot war. Too many Irans will lose the 
cold war. 

Colonialism in any form is, historically 
speaking, as dead as the dodo bird, but 
despite our long-standing commitment to 
the principle of the self-determination of 
peoples, we are actively supporting British 
and French colonialism wherever that sup- 
port is needed, particularly in the Middle 
East, Egypt, and North Africa. We are help- 
ing to resist the efforts of people fired by the 
passion for independence to become free. 

This is not traditional American policy. 
Unless we insist that the British and the 
French adjust their policies to the realities 
of today and refuse to support in any way 
their colonialism if they persist in it, the 
vital underdeveloped areas will abandon their 
historic friendship toward the West and be- 
come in effect part of the Soviet Empire. 
This is as certain as that the night follows 
the day. 

When Mountbatten turned over power in 
India to the Indians, he did it in a manner 
greatly to raise British prestige. If the 
Mountbatten attitude is wholeheartedly ac- 
cepted, not only in India but wherever the 
British have exercised political power, it 
could increase rather than decrease British 
trade and constructive influence. This could 
be true even in Iran if it is not too late. 
But it is certainly not too late elsewhere. 
Such a consummation would be all to the 
good for Great Britain and the world. 

If British prestige and trade suffers any- 
where, the Western World suffers. Aside from 
everything else, we have a vested interest in 
the British balance of payments. A com- 
plete debacle in Iran can mean a loss in 
the British balance with the world of $300 
million. It is as important that we and our 
allies are as one in the methods of carrying 
out our policy of stopping Soviet aggression, 
as is the policy itself. The key to that is 
economic advancement in the underdevel- 
oped countries, not economic disintegration 
brought on for whatever reasons by economic 
pressures and sanctions. 

HENRY F. GRADY, 
Former United States Ambassador to 
Tran. 
San Francisco, CALIF. 


Production of Newsprint Paper in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Friday night, March 20, South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Tex., pro- 
duced its one millionth ton of news- 
print—just a little more than 13 years 
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since it started turning out newsprint by 
a then commercially untested method. 

Establishment of this plant in the east 
Texas city of Lufkin was the result of 
the work and faith of a group of Lufkin 
business and civic leaders, headed by 
the great southern statesman Ernest 
L. Kurth, who had the kind of vision 
that has built and is continuing to 
build Texas. Today, newspapers not 
only in Texas but also in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma are supplied 
with high-quality newsprint by South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc. 

Last Sunday, March 22, the Lufkin 
Daily News issued a special edition pay- 
ing tribute to this great enterprise. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Southland’s Contribution to Area Has 
Been Great,” from this issue of the Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOUTHLAND'S CONTRIBUTION TO AREA Has 
Bren GREAT 


This edition of the Daily News is printed 
on paper that is part of the one millionth 
ton of newsprint manufactured by South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc. 

Slightly more than 13 years ago an edition 
of the Daily News was printed on paper from 
the first roll of commercial newsprint ever 
produced at Southland. 

Much has happened in the interval of time 
between these two editions. 

Back in 1940 Southland Paper Mills was 
just beginning operation, turning out news- 
print from a commercially untested process. 
The great mill east of Lufkin represented the 
vision and courage of men like Ernest Kurth, 
Lou Calder, and their associates, including 
members of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

For years the Herty process had been dis- 
cussed, and Dr. Charles Herty had perfected 
his process in the laboratory. It took men 
with vision and courage to gamble millions 
on a process many men in the paper busi- 
ness said would not work. 

In the 13 years that have passed, Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., has greatly expanded. The 
manufacture of newsprint from Southern 
pine has been proved. A second great news- 
print mill in Alabama has been built, and 
one is under construction in Tennessee. 
The South has made great strides indus- 
trially, and much of the credit is due those 
pioneers who created Southland. 

Southland has meant much more to its 
own area. From the first it has created a 
market for old field pine and pine thinnings 
unsuitable for lumber and previously dis- 
carded. The demand for pulpwood has in- 
creased the value of all pine-growing timber- 
land within a 75-mile radius of Lufkin. 

In these 13 years tens of millions of dollars 
have been put into circulation in Lufkin, 
Angelina County and east Texas. Some of 
these figures are quoted in Southland’s adver- 
tising, but are worthy of quotation here: 1 
million tons of newsprint produced; $21,- 
600,000 paid for wood and supplies purchased 
in east Texas; $26,085,000 paid out in wages 
and salaries to Southland’s employees. 

Eliminate these millions from the economy 
of this area and you would have a smaller 
and far less prosperous citizenship. 

Southland Paper Mills has meant much to 
the South, and to our own east Texas. The 
great industry, its management and its per- 
sonnel deserve the 100-percent support of 
our citizenship. 


Address Delivered by Miss Helen G. Irwin, 
President, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Miss Helen G. Irwin, one of the finest 
leaders in the history of that great wom- 
en’s organization, the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, made a speech on March 21, 
1953, which I believe is worthy of the 
attention and consideration of every 
Member of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp her speech and her biog- 
raphy. 

There being no objection, the address 
and biographical sketch were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY 


It is indeed with great pride that I ad- 
dress a few remarks to this august assem- 
blage. 

If you will review your history for a mo- 
ment, you will remember that the first birth 
pangs of our Nation were suffered by the 
hardships of fleeing from a regime dominated 
by an aristocracy. 

Down through the 176 years of the history 
of our Republic, the word aristocracy has 
had an unpleasant connotation in our minds, 
and yet I sincerely believe that we have de- 
veloped an aristocracy of our own, the Amer- 
ican aristocracy of ability. 

The group here present truly exemplifies 
that aristocracy of ability. I am exceedingly 
proud of you all and deeply grateful that I 
live in a country where women, having 
proved their worth, are now making their 
just contribution in the public life of our 
Nation. 

Last November a new wind that assumed 
hurricane proportions swept across the 
United States and changed the political cur- 
rents of our time. Thirty million women, 
many of whom had never before been in 
sight of a ballot box, went to the polls. All 
of them took their responsibility as citizens 
seriously, and we have a few figures that in- 
dicate that more women than men voted in 
many areas. 

Let’s look at the record. 

While it is difficult to prove the size of the 
women’s vote, except to show that in many 
individual precincts the women outnumbered 
the men voters, by actual count—in one of 
the 2 or 3 States that, by law, do fur- 
nish a breakdown of registration by sex—we 
have proof that the women did exceed the 
men registrants in the great State of New 
York for the first time in history in the 1952 
election, 

Here are some reports from various sec- 
tions of the country: 

Out of 7,821,979 registered voters in New 
York, 3,922,853 were women, or a majority of 
23,727 (50.15 percent). Interestingly enough, 
in the borough of Manhattan alone (down- 
town New York City), the women registrants 
exceeded the men by 41,615 (418,355 com- 
pared to 376,740); and in the 5 boroughs 
of New York City, by 47,914. 

From a woman in Hampton, Conn.: 

“We had 209 registered women voters and 
206 voted, but every Republican woman 
voted, making us 100 percent.” 
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From a woman in Trumbull, Conn.: 

“We feel proud of the job our Republican 
organization did, as we got out about 95 
percent of the enrolled voters in our town, 
and made about 1,600 new voters in the 3 
months before the election.” 

From a woman in Nemaha County, Kans.: 

“We had a total vote of 6,757 in Nemaha 
County of which 3,438 were women. The 
rural precincts or townships had a few more 
men voters than women but the towns had 
enough women to make the difference.” 

From a woman in Rockland, Mass.: 

“More women voted than there are men 
registered in Rockland. Ninety-two percent 
of our women voted.” 

From a woman in Doniphan, Nebr.: 

“All 259 women voted. We didn’t have to 
go out to get anyone. Of 205 men, all voted 
but 2 and they were sick.” 

From a woman in Bradford, Pa.: 

“The men outvoted us in the county, but 
where I reside in the city of Bradford, the 
oil metropolis of the world, we outvoted the 
men by 40 votes.” 

From a woman in Mitchell, S. Dak.: 

“There was a total of 7,841 votes in the 
county of which there were 4,160 women and 
3,681 men.” 

Mrs. Ivy Priest, now Treasurer of the 
United States, headed the Republican 
women’s campaign in behalf of General Eis- 
enhower. In her recent magazine article, 
The Ladies Elected Ike, she gave proper 
credit to Republican women the country over. 
According to Mrs. Priest, women evaluated 
the many varied and complex issues realis- 
tically and sincerely, according to their in- 
terests and temperaments, and upon their 
own individual convictions entered the po- 
litical fray. 

Democratic women worked as hard as their 
Republican sisters, although many moved 
over, as did independents, to join the land- 
slide that placed an old party and a new 
President in charge of the Nation’s destiny 
for the next 4 years. 

To date we are well content with the 
women, competent and trained, whom Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has appointed to high office. 
They reflect credit to all women, and are 
bringing to their new posts fresh enthusiasm 
and idealism which, coupled with industry, 
are bound to make their work effective. We 
want more of them, however. We will never 
rest until every department of our Federal 
Government has women on planning and 
executive levels. We want women in those 
posts for the good of the country. 

This Nation needs women’s thinking and 
ability in our National Government. It 
needs women’s idealism and practicality. 
Women are natural peacemakers, for they 
know how to keep the peace in the family 
amid incessant demands of the members and 
the conflicts of interests that are forever 
fomenting. 

Women know how to keep the home front 
strong and the family united in spirit even 
when some of the members are in uniform 
far, far away. 

Carlyle defined genius as “an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” It is this kind of 
genius that is needed to balance our Federal 
budget, to manage and gradually reduce our 
huge debt, to eliminate waste and duplica- 
tion in Government, and make our economy 
secure. 

Women are accustomed to studying the 
schools and their efforts in behalf of chil- 
dren. They have a vast contribution to 
make in this area on State and local levels. 
We are greatly pleased that a woman, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, has been made Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, and 
is responsible for our health and welfare 
services. This is a form of Federal house- 
keeping which is especially woman's domain 
and Mrs. Hobby’s eminent fitness for han- 
dling this vitally important assignment is 
a matter of public record. 
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The United States is dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of the health, welfare, and secu- 
rity of all its citizens, and depends upon the 
private-enterprise system as the lever that 
will effectively project these essentials to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

For the past 34 years the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs has concerned itself with the educa- 
tion, training, and advancement of women 
who work. 

We have worked for political and economic 
education of women, and have stanchly sup- 
ported women in both parties for election 
and appointment to public office. I am 
proud that the majority of women elected 
or appointed to Federal office in the past two 
decades in this country have been members 
of our organization. 

Women are in politics to stay. They have 
a contribution to make that is indispensable 
to the welfare and progress of our country. 

What kind of a course should women chart 
for women in the years ahead? 

I see our goals as these: 

1. Every woman a member of a political 
party, working for the nomination and elec- 
tion of the best qualified men and women to 
public office on all levels. 

2. Every wol an informed, patriotic 
citizen interested in American foreign policy 
and in all problems of government from the 
local to the national level. 

3. Every woman working for her political 

and contributing funds for its support, 
so that the party can do an effective job for 
all citizens, 

I am deeply concerned with the recent 
action of the Democratic Committee in 
eliminating its women’s division. Has the 
time come when women can work as effec- 
tively in a merged group as they can under 
the guidance of their own leaders in spheres 
for which women have special skills? Or 
will this action be a movement which will 
attempt to make women rumble-seat riders 
in the political machine? 

4. Another goal that we envision is more 
institutions for the training of women for 
foreign service. We want more women 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls Gen- 
eral. We are extremely proud of Clare 
Boothe Luce and her appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Italy. We do not believe there is a 
man in the country better qualified than 
Mrs. Luce for this important post. 

In this country there are hundreds of com- 
petent women lawyers in both parties whom 
we must urge for Federal appointments. 
The law schools are turning them out in ever 
larger numbers. Many of them find their 
greatest interest in public service rather 
than in private gain. We want more of them 
in policy-making posts. We want a woman 
in the Supreme Court, and we want more of 
them in Federal Court posts. 

We want women of ability and training in 
high managerial posts in private business, 
but we will never attain this goal until the 
Federal Government more generally recog- 
nizes women’s place in the direction of 

important affairs. 

5 Those are the major goals we seek as the 
year 1953 ends its first quarter. 

We believe that the time has come when 
we must press steadily for the enactment of 
the equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution, so that women will have full equality 
with men under the law. 

This means full partnership of men and 
‘women in every walk of life—home, churches, 
schools, and government. 

The experience of the young World War 
II veterans is a living example of true and 
equal partnership of men and women. I 
have seen young women assuming financial 
responsibilities to help husbands complete 
their educations. Nowhere has there been 
more equality of effort in sharing—not only 
the responsibilities of earning, but sharing— 
in the day-to-day chores of homes (many 


of them trailers or quonset huts), in the 
sharing of baby tending, cooking, and dish- 

The demarcation of what was 
once women’s work and what was a man’s 
job is fast disappearing in answer to the vital 
needs of this day. I believe we can rejoice 
in this. 

Out of all our problems, our joys and sor- 
rows, men and women united, standing and 
working shoulder to shoulder, can yet build 
a better world and a peaceful one. This is 
the challenge to the American aristocracy, 
the aristocracy of ability. 

Long ago American Indians, acting in mys- 
tic accord, journeyed periodically to the 
curative springs to renew strength and vigor. 
With no apparent signal, no obvious sign 
amongst them, they gathered at the healing 
waters when the time was ripe. Having 
drunk their fill, they turned again to cus- 
tomary haunts and habits. 

In our political and economic life there is 
a comparable destiny. We have witnessed 
its fulfillment in a recent national election. 
Most of us saw this force at work just 20 
years ago, when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stepped, virile and vibrant, upon a troubled 
scene, From this electric atmosphere 
emerged the creative force of the New Deal. 

Now it is for Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his 
own time, and in his own way, to make an 
equally important contribution. It will not 
be another New Deal. His philosophy and 
his destiny make difficult demands. But it 
will be a new order, a time of beginning 
again. 

There will be changes, significant, revo- 
lutionary, consequential, changes that will 
revitalize the spirit of our people, and renew 
respect for America’s moral might in the 
capitals of the world. 

In a realistic sense, Governor Stevenson is 
not the customary defeated candidate. He 
is the man who chanced the ill fortune of 
meeting a hurricane. No person, and no 
force, can thwart an idea answering the mat- 
ing call of an ideal. 

In such a time as is now upon us, party 
labels are of secondary importance. What 
we have witnessed is neither a Republican 
victory, nor yet a Democratic defeat. It is 
the people of America dictating still another 
chapter in the continuing saga of democracy. 


Miss Helen G. Irwin, of Des Moines, was 
elected to the office of president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., at the 11th bi- 
ennial convention in Boston, Mass., in July 
1952. 

She has-been a member of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs for 27 years 
and has served continuously in an official 
capacity in local club and State federations 
since that time, including two terms as 
State president. 

Miss Irwin served formerly as legislative 
chairman for the national federation. In 
1948 she was elected the first honorary pres- 
ident of the Iowa Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. Miss Irwin has 
held an elective or appointive capacity in 
the federation since 1941. 

For the past 10 years she has been a mem- 
ber of the Iowa Council for Better Educa- 
tion and the Iowa Legislative Council—both 
composed of men's and women's service or- 
ganizations. She is also a member of the 
legislative committee of the Iowa Adult 
Education Association and of the Des Moines 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; a member of 
the council of the Civil Service League of 
America, and for many years a member of 
the Iowa Council of Republican Women. 

Miss Irwin is connected with the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, and has been a 
member of its home-office staff for the past 
25 years. She supervises the preparation of 
legal documents in connection with life 
insurance as registrar for the company. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of Swearing 
in of William Rufus King as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with permission granted to me 
today, I present for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a newspaper article 
dealing with William Rufus King, Vice 
President of the United States. The ar- 
ticle was published in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer on January 21, 1940. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
January 21, 1940] 


(By Hoover Adams) 


Sampson County, birthplace of many dis- 
tinguished citizens, claims as its most famous 
son William Rufus King, the only Vice 
President North Carolina has ever produced. 

During his boyhood days here, he was 
known to the neighborhood simply as “Rufe 
King,” but history books today call him a 
“lawyer, statesman, diplomat, and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 

If you come to Clinton, you can’t help 
hearing about him, because there are numer- 
ous markers, commercial and historical, 
re in his honor, even a hotel named for 

m. 

King not only was the favorite son of 
Sampson County, for in his day he was also 
one of the favorites of his adopted State of 
Alabama, and his prestige and connections 
extended all the way to the Court of St. 
James’s and included a “love affair” with a 
Russian noblewoman, 

Just as you enter the county’s new $125,000 
courthouse, King’s bust in bronze can be seen 
mounted on a monument, and inside in the 
courtroom is a huge portrait of him. 

Contrary to belief King didn’t serve at all 
because he died shortly after taking oath on 
foreign soil—the only time it has been done 
in history—but he served as President of the 
Senate before being elected to the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

History can reveal but few Americans 
whose careers have been more colorful or 
more useful than that of Rufus King, and 
his history is carefully preserved at his birth- 
place. Much of this has been done by Judge 
Henry E. Faison, county historian. 

King was a Democrat, although citizens of 
this stanch overwhelmingly Republican 
center are quite sure if he were living today 
he would be a Republican. But they don’t 
hold his politics against him. He takes his 
place as head of such good Sampson Repub- 
licans as United States Senator Marion But- 
ler, and scores of others. 

He was born April 7, 1786, the son of Wil- 
liam and Margaret DeVane King. He was 
the grandson of Thomas DeVane, of Hugue- 
not stock, and of William and Mary Woodson 
King of North Carolina, and great grandson 
of Drury and Lucy Christian Woodson. His 
early King ancestors came from the north 
of Ireland and settled on the James River 
in the Colony of Virginia. His father ren- 
dered important service to his country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War and was a mem- 
ber of the convention which was called to 
adopt the Federal Constitution. 

ki * ka 2 . 
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He spent considerable time at the Court of 
St. James's and while in Russia became en- 
to a beautiful noblewoman, the high- 
est ranking lady of the country. His mar- 
riage to her was forbidden, however, when 
he refused to renounce the United States and 
settle in Russia. It is interesting to note 
that he died a bachelor, 


* * . . . 


Although he held the office in name, King 
actually never served a day of his time, and 
never got back to Washington. Just the 
same, the people of Sampson County say he 
was “Clinton’s own Vice President,” and in- 
scribed on the monument in the courthouse 
square are these words: “William Rufus 
King, 1786-1853, Statesman, Diplomat, and 
Vice President of the United States.” 


The Administration’s Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excellent article entitled 
“Farm Policy Not Merely Political Sop 
for Votes,” written by Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser and published in the San 
Francisco Examiner of March 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUKEYSER CAUTIONS: Farm Portier Nor 
MERELY POLITICAL Sor FOR VOTES 


(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, International 
News Service economic commentator) 

New York, March 19.—It would be a 
major misconception to regard the movement 
of farm prices as merely the special interest 
of one segment of the national economy. 

From the standpoint of the public interest, 
the broad issue of a balanced national econ- 
omy is at stake. 

When farm receipts go down more rapidly 
than the cost of the goods and services which 
farmers buy, agricultural families cut down 
on their purchases. If the trend goes far 
enough, this could have an adverse effect on 
employment opportunities of urban factory 
workers and others. 

Accordingly, when the Eisenhower admin- 
istration undertakes to formulate a new and 
sounder agricultural policy in place of the 
existing statute which expires next year, it 
would be a major error if farm policy was 
looked upon as little more than a political 
sop to a numerically large bloc of votes. 

I have been traveling this week in the great 
Corn Belt of the Nation and find that farmers 
already have reacted to drooping farm prices 
by reducing their purchases of tractors, feed, 
fertilizer, and other products. 

A straw in the wind was the report that 
forecasts of shippers to the Shippers Advisory 
Board placed freight-car needs for transport- 
ing farm implements to retailers at 11 per- 
cent below the number used in the second 
quarter of 1952. 

Of course, there have been partial offsets 
to falling farm prices in quantities brought 
to market and through the alleviating effect 
of Federal policy. 

In addition, such curtailment of farm 
buying power as has taken place has been 
in part offset by an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the urban family for nonfood 
items. While net income position of farm- 
ers has not been as good in any subsequent 
year as in 1947, it may be that farm pros- 


perity in the peak year exceeded the needs 
of a balanced economy. 

But the effect of the fluctuating fortunes 
of the farmer must be related to the general 
welfare. The depression of the 1930's, it will 
be recalled, was deepened by the dispropor- 
tionate decline in raw material prices as com- 
pared to prices of manufactured goods. The 
resultant maladjustment clogged the chan- 
nels of trade and caused widespread unem- 
ployment. 

This will not happen again in the same 
degree, because both major parties are com- 
mitted to a general policy of providing rea- 
sonable equality of exchange with agricul- 
ture. But such a policy should be regarded 
as a merchandising principle for the total 
economy, rather than as a favor to one spe- 
cial group. 

Steers, choice grade, recently sold at Chi- 
cago at $24.50 a hundred pounds, compared 
with $37.50 a year ago. Corn dropped from 
$1.84 a bushel to $1.59 with butter, cotton, 
and wheat also down as compared with a 
year ago. 

A banking authority, in assessing the eco- 
nomic significance of the change, recently 
commented: 

“The impact on farm incomes of the de- 
cline in prices is moderated by a large vol- 
ume of marketings in the case of beef cattle, 
and of resort to CCC loans, in the case of 
grains and cotton. For example, beef cattle 
prices are currently down 30 percent from a 
year ago, but slaughterings have been run- 
ning 22 percent higher. Combined domestic 
and foreign takings of wheat and cotton are 
below a year ago thus far this crop year, but 
farmers have placed about 400 million 
bushels of wheat and over 1,800,000 bales of 
cotton under price support loans, far more 
than last year.” 


Mr. Bowles’ Valedictory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor an interest- ` 


ing article entitled “Bowles leaving his 

mark in India,” written by Robert Trum- 

bull, and published in the New York 

Times of March 23, 1953. 

On the same subject, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Bowles’ Valedictory,” published in the 
New York Times of the same date. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BOWLES LEAVING His MARK IN INDIA—UNITED 
STATES ENVOY AND FAMILY DEPART Topay— 
UNIQUE EFFORT HELD BIG POLITICAL SUCCESS 

(By Robert Trumbull) 

New DELHI, INDIA, March 22.—The depar- 
ture of Chester Bowles and his family tomor- 
row from the United States Embassy here 
will end a unique chapter in the diplomatic 
annals of this capital. The 18-month stay 
of the genial and unassuming former Gover- 
nor of Connecticut has been a period of 
successive shocks, not only to the “Pukka 
Sahibs” left over from the British colonial 
era of the recent past but also to the pro- 
tocol-conscious diplomats of his own and 
other embassies. 


Politically, from the standpoint of the 
United States, Mr. Bowles’ tenure is generally 
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acknowledged to have been a great success, 
Laudatory -editorials alone, of which there 
was a remarkable number in the Indian 
press as he prepared to leave, would force 
one to that conclusion. 

Mr. Bowles’ borrowing of striped trousers 
and other formal regalia from the Italian 
Ambassador—his own were in some bag- 
gage that had failed to turn up in time— 
when he presented his credentials was a 
famous incident, But that was only the be- 
ginning. 

SOME ELEVATED EYEBROWS 


Eyebrows went up when the Bowleses en- 
rolled their 3 accompanying children— 
Sam, 13 years old; Sally, 14, and Cynthia, 
16—in the Delhi public schools, a modest 
private institution holding classes in a tent, 
instead of sending them to one of the smart 
schools in the hills, as do other foreigners 
and well-to-do Indians. 

Tongues wagged throughout the diplo- 
matic colony when the Bowleses occasionally 
rode to parties in their neighborhood on 
bicycles. 

Mrs. Bowles soon mastered the art of wrap- 
ping a sari, the 6-yard length of cloth that 
Indian women, who can make it into a strik- 
ing garment with a few deft turns, wear on 
all occasions. When Mrs. Bowles, apparently 
unaware of the foreign colony’s perpetual 
fashion race, began to appear at formal par- 
ties in a sari—“Well, my dear,“ as more than 
one glossily dressed diplomatic wife was 
heard to say, “that was simply the end.” 

But the public was delighted with this and 
other evidences of the Bowles family’s in- 
terest in their new Indian friends. Count- 
less human gestures on the Ambassador’s 
part won over masses of Indians—gestures 
like shaking hands with his Indian servants 
as he left on a trip. 

WELL-TRAVELED ENVOY 

Besides shaking the diplomatic corps to its 
social foundations, Mr. Bowles may have set 
a record among Ambassadors here for travel 
in the country. It is acknowledged that he 
gained an extraordinary grasp of a compli- 
cated nation and its problems in the short 
time he spent here. 

Less conspicuously, he also won the con- 
fidence and affection of key officials, includ- 
ing Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
did a great deal of his Embassy’s contact 
work himself. This Embassy’s reports to the 
State Department, which in many posts are 
frequently the work of subordinates al- 
though an Ambassador’s name always is 
signed, more often than not were essentially 
Mr. Bowles’ own thoughts. 

The sum of his work, as shown in numer- 
ous newspaper comments on his departure 
and as amplified in countless private con- 
versations, has been to bring relations be- 
tween India and the United States to a new 
phase of understanding—on the Indian side, 
at least. 


Mr. BOWLES’ VALEDICTORY 

Chester Bowles wound up his mission to 
India with some parting words of good ad- 
vice to his fellow countrymen as well as 
to the people of India. He hoped the United 
States would help finance India’s 5-year 
plan, at a cost between $600 million and $700 
million, That would be our contributions 
to a people who are struggling to create a 
great new democracy in Asia. 

He hoped, also, that Indian spokesmen 
would rightly understand what was going 
on in today’s divided world. They should 
not, he pointed out, regard the present sit- 
uation as a “struggle between two power 
blocs each bent on world domination.” This 
is a misconception—though Mr. Bowles was 
using no names—that has sometimes ap- 
peared in the public remarks of Mr. Nehru 
and his followers. It completely misrepre- 
sents what the United States and its allies 
want. It overlooks the moral issue between 
an expanding imperialistic power and other 
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powers who ask only to pursue their peace- 
ful way without fear of aggression. 

No true democracy, Mr. Bowles might have 
said, can be aggressive. Aggression begins 
at home. No free majority will ever vote for 
it. Anyone who puts the Soviet Union and 
the Western democracies into the same cate- 
gory as “power blocs" is showing that he just 
doesn’t understand the difference between a 
democracy and a dictatorship. 

Mr. Bowles’ farewell message, which took 
the form of written answers to questions 
submitted by several Indian newspapers, 
again makes it seem too bad that political 
considerations kept him from continuing in 
India as our Ambassador. 


Address by Philip B. Perlman on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Friday, March 20, the Honorable Philip 
B. Perlman, former Solicitor General of 
the United States, delivered before the 
Fifth National Conference on Civil 
Liberties a fine address on the subject of 
our immigration and naturalization 
policy. 

Mr. Perlman was, of course, the Chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, whose 
historie report blazed the way for new 
legislation in this field. 

While I would not want to commit my- 
self to every point Mr. Perlman makes in 
his speech, I think it is an excellent sum- 
mary of the situation we now face in 
regard to immigration legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that this speech by 
this distinguished American citizen be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Won WE SHALL WELCOME 

Three years have gone by since I last ad- 
dressed this conference. In 1950 we dis- 
cussed civil liberties at the half-century 


mark, and we attempted to outline the 


progress made toward the protection of the 
full exercise of civil rights, and the un- 
restricted enjoyment of civil liberties. We 
found that we had come a long way since 
the turn of the century, and that recent 
events indicated that movements to elimi- 
nate discriminations based on race, creed, 
color, and national origin were gaining 
momentum. 

We are entitled to express satisfaction with 
the progress being made in some fields, and 
with the increasing volume of evidence that 
barriers erected and maintained by blind 
prejudice, based on fear and ignorance, are 
giving way to facts and to reason. The work 
done by such organizations as are affiliated 
with your clearinghouse; by the great wel- 
fare and religious groups, and by others in- 
terested in the problem of human relation- 
ships, is making itself felt in every walk of 
life. Individuals everywhere are reexamining 
their attitudes and their belief, and are 
adopting more enlightened views on issues 
which bear so greatly on the ability of the 
free peoples of the world to pursue life, 
liberty, and happiness. 

In spite of great opposition in certain 
geographical areas, progress in this aspect 


of the conduct of public affairs is being 
noted at municipal and State levels. In the 
Federal field of operations, the executive 
branch of government still leads the way. 
The legislative branch lags far behind. 
Whatever improvements are noted in civil 
rights matters through Federal legislation do 
not seem to be of extraordinary importance 
in the whole picture. Actually, Congress 
still neglects or refuses to enact any part 
of the program to eliminate the abuses and 
the discriminations which continue to exist 
despite the provisions of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. Further, Congress 
has, in various ways, attempted to reverse 
the general trend. The House and the Sen- 
ate seem more interested in investigation 
than legislation; and the manner of inves- 
tigation, in far too many instances, involving 
threats to persons and institutions, has 
been of such a character as to invite criticism 
and demands for reform from dissenting 
Members of Congress themselves. But this 
aspect of the subject is not particularly rele- 
vant here. What we are concerned with at 
the moment is recent legislation, particularly 
the laws on immigration and naturalization, 
through which Congress, ignoring the lessons 
of the past and the immortal principles 
which underly and permeate our form of 
government, has again written into our laws 
provisions containing discriminations based 
on race, creed, color, and national origin. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (the McCarran-Walter Act) passed over 
President Truman’s veto, has been con- 
demned in every section of the country as 
the product of prejudice, fear and unreason- 
ing isolationism which should not be per- 
mitted to creep into the conduct of the 
domestic and foreign affairs of the United 
States. I am not required before such an 
audience as this to outline the provisions 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, nor to attempt 
to point to its specific and gross violations of 
fair and honest dealing with those who seek 
life among us, and with those we have ad- 
mitted to citizenship. I assume that you are 
familiar, at least generally, with what it does. 
And you know, too, that the President's Com- 
mission, of which I had the honor to be chair- 
man, has recommended that it be completely 
rewritten, so that our immigration and na- 
turalization laws become a source of pride 
instead of shame; and so that we can show 
the rest of the free nations, honestly and 
truthfully, that we aim to practice what we 
preach. ; 

Some of you may still wonder, as I did 
when I began to study the act of 1952, how 
and why such an enactment could command 
more than a two-thirds yote of both branches 
of Congress. I am told that its proponents 
successfully represented it as essentially a 
much-needed codification of existing law, 
with some few additions and amendments 
advisable for security purposes. To those 
who objected to new and harsher penalties 
and restrictions, on top of those already in 
the law, the reply was made that the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act extended and liberalized 
the provisions relating to immigration and 
naturalization affecting orientals. Today I 
believe it will be agreed by all, except those 
primarily responsible for it, that as a codi- 
fication the McCarran-Walter Act is any- 
thing but a first-class job of draftsmanship. 
As for its pretensions to introduce any en- 
lightened measures affecting orientals, an 
examination of the history of the measure 
will show that it merely embodied what 
would have been the law anyhow—provisions 
which were delayed from earlier passage in 
order to “sugar coat” and gain support for 
the bitter dose forced down the throats of 
the American people in the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

It is true, of course, that the McCarran- 
Walter Act did not invent the discriminatory 
national origins quota system of immigra- 
tion but merely tightens it up and makes 
it worse than it was before. And it is also 
true that the McCarran-Walter Act con- 
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tinues the dual system of operations under 
which visas approved by consuls abroad 
may be rejected by the immigration service 
at the port of entry. It provides that Nazis, 
Fascists, and Falangists, and other believers 
in totalitarian rule may enter for permanent 
residence. Former Communists may come 
in, provided they have renounced commu- 
nism vociferously enough over a period of 5 
years, but at the same time we are attempt- 
ing under the same act to deport resident 
aliens who may have renounced communism 
5, 10, or 20 years and more ago. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is a fraud and 
a sham because it purports to admit 154,000 
aliens annually, although experience since 
1929 shows that 56 percent of the quotas have 
not and will not be used, because 126,000 of 
that total are assigned to northern and 
western Europe, where such a large number 
is not desired. The McCarran-Walter Act 
omits any provision whatever to meet the 
needs and obligations of the United States 
as the leader among the free nations of the 
world. It turns a stony face toward con- 
ditions in those countries where refugees, 
expellees, escapees, and the victims of over- 
population impose duties and responsibilities 
on the more fortunate of mankind. So long 
as the McCarran-Walter Act remains on our 
statute books we shall be handicapped in our 
efforts to convince the people of other na- 
tions that we are morally equipped and 
worthy to lead them along the path to en- 
during peace. 

The question we face today is, What can be 
done about it? I am able to inform you 
that a new bill, along the lines suggested by 
President Truman’s Commission, is being 
drafted. The work is being done by groups 
of eminent and distinguished scholars, to- 
gether with others whose personal experience 
and qualifications in the administration of 
the laws assure results of the highest order, 
Volunteers for this great task have been 
assembled by Julius C. C. Edelstein, adminis- 
trative assistant of Senator HERBERT H. LEH- 
MAN, of New York. It is hoped to develop a 
draft upon which those who believe the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act should be rewritten will 
agree. This project is being planned and 
carried out without regard to political af- 
fillations or implications. When completed, 
it is to be submitted to the President for 
consideration by him and his advisers. 
Those interested in its preparation are am- 
bitious for it to become an administration 
measure, presented to Congress on & non- 
partisan basis. 

Such a bill will encounter a hard fight. 
The opposition is strong. It is buttressed by 
the fact that more than two-thirds of the 
Members of each of the Houses favored the 
passage of the McCarran-Walter Act during 
the last session. But the situation is far 
from hopeless. Public discussion of the act 
has done much to reveal its inequities and 
its iniquities. During the presidential cam- 
paign it became an issue of nationwide in- 
terest. The candidates of both major polit- 
ical parties pledged themselves against it, 
and promised to work for its revision. The 
Commission appointed by President Truman 
held hearings in 11 major cities, and found 
that the sentiment for drastic revision, in- 
cluding the abolition of the national origins 
quota system was nationwide, and was in- 
creasing. Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
religious and welfare groups have been work- 
ing, not only to compose differences of views 
within their own organizations, but to elimi- 
nate conflicts with each other, so that plans 
on which all can unite may be translated into 
legislation. The recommendations made by 
the President’s Commission as to the char- 
acter of legislation to replace the McCarran- 
Walter Act have been endorsed publicly by 
representatives of the largest and most effec- 
tive organizations engaged in social and wel- 
fare activities, and in promoting understand- 
ing of and respect for civil rights and lib- 
erties, and all of the great principles upon 
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which our institutions of free government 
rest. 

It is incumbent upon all interested organ- 
izations, particularly such as this, to help 
President Eisenhower redeem his commit- 
ment to the American people to advocate a 
complete revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. On Tuesday, March 17, of this week, 
the New York Times published a story to 
the effect that President Eisenhower had 
instructed Secretary of State Dulles to confer 
with congressional leaders about the possi- 
bility of amending the McCarran-Walter Act. 
The story indicated that conferences had 
been held with Senator WILEY, chairman of 

the Foreign Relations Committee, and that 
Senator WILEY had expressed the opinion 
that nothing would be done at this session. 
It should be noted, however, that bills affect- 
ing immigration and naturalization have 
been considered by the Committees on the 
Judiciary and not the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and that the McCarran-Walter 
Act provides for continuous consideration of 
the subject by a joint committee of the 
House and Senate. That committee has been 
named by the House and Senate, but has not 
yet, so I am informed, held any hearings. 

The New York Times story enumerated 
some of the complaints against the new 
act, mentioning some of the provisions for 
exclusion, particularly those relating to sea- 
men, applying for shore leave from foreign 
vessels. Publicity given to protests made 
by foreign governments over the treatment 
of their seamen has directed much atten- 
tion to irritations caused by the impact of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, and the regula- 
tions adopted under the authority of the act, 
on applications for temporary admissions. 
The results damage our prestige abroad, and 
affect somewhat our foreign relations, but it 
should be said that such matters are rela- 
tively of minor importance in arriving at the 
proper immigration policy for our country. 
There are other matters of far deeper signifi- 
cance which command primary considera- 
tion—the provisions relating to the number 
and source of those who come for permanent 
residence, and relating to naturalization, and 
denaturalization, to deportation as well as 
exclusion, To center attention on such com- 
plaints as seem now to impress the President 
would be, in the words of Senator LEHMAN, 
in a recent address on another phase of the 
subject, to give us a few minor repairs in- 
stead of a complete overhaul. “And minor 
repairs,” said Senator LEHMAN, “would be a 
farce. Such a result would set us back 
rather than move us forward.” This is a 
danger we must attempt to avoid. Until 
there is evidence to the contrary, I am will- 
ing to believe that President Eisenhower 
meant what he said in the campaign, and 
that he will exert his best efforts to have the 
McCarran-Walter Act rewritten so as to re- 
move its racial discriminations, and so as to 
provide procedures in accordance with our 
ideals and our traditions, 

There is another danger in the situation. 
Prompt action is needed to meet emergen- 
cies abroad, and to encourage other nations 
to provide avenues for the victims of wars 
and the aftermath of wars, to escape from 
hopeless misery and privation. We brought 
nearly 400,000 displaced persons into this 
country under the program authorized under 
acts passed in 1948 and 1950. There is a 
movement to bring 300,000 additional immi- 
grants, at the rate of 100,000 annually for 3 
years. A bill for this purpose was intro- 
duced during the 82d Congress. If enacted 
it would meet at least part of the existing 
emergency. But if there is an effort to do 
this and nothing more, the prospects for a 
unified effort to adopt a new, comprehensive 
immigration policy will disintegrate and dis- 
appear. In such an event, there are certain 
to be long debates over the classes of per- 
sons to be admitted during a limited period. 
It will be difficult to arrive at satisfactory 


legislation, and everything now proposed may 
be lost indefinitely. 

The President’s Commission proposed that 
total annual immigration be limited to one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the current popula- 
tion, an increase of approximately 100,000 
over the maximum now authorized. The 
Commission recommended that emergencies 
be met, for a 3-year period, out of the pro- 
posed additional authorized immigration. 
This recommendation has been approved by 
the organizations especially interested in the 
problem of those who are enduring great 
hardships in the hope that somehow, some- 
time, rescue will be provided. Any division 
in the efforts of those who oppose the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act invites failure. I urge you 
to resist any efforts for temporary measures, 
no matter how appealing they may seem. 

There are those of us who are sure that 
all needed and proper measures to safe- 
guard our country against the admission of 
undesirables, whether subversives, criminals 
or others, can be written into a law that will 
reflect our belief in the essential dignity and 
worth of the individual human being; our 
faith in our democratic way of life; and our 
determination to preserve for ourselves, and 
for those who come after us, the freedoms 
which have stood the test of time so mag- 
nificently. Such a law will be enacted— 
the legislative climate being what it is—only 
when the Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress realize that the McCarran-Walter Act 
is offensive to the people of this Nation. It 
should not take too long for them to learn 
that lesson. I am confident that this or- 
ganization will help in the work of education. 


Nomination of Edward F. Howrey To Be 
a Member of the Federal Trade Com- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment made on March 18, 1953, by George 
J. Burger, vice president in charge of 
legislative activities, National Federation 
of Independent Business, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, relative to the nomination 
of Mr. Edward F. Howrey to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 352 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. Our 
national headquarters are located at Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

Our membership is composed of small, in- 
dependent businessmen—retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers—in all lines of 
endeavor, and of professional people. We 
have the largest individual, directly support- 
ing, membership of any business organiza- 
tion in the Nation. 

Our position on legislative activity is de- 
cided directly by vote of our members. Each 
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member has one yote. Each ballot voted is 
signed by the member and sent to his Con- 
gressman. The returns are recorded and tab- 
ulated in a national summary to shape our 
legislative activity. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the committee for giving me the privilege 
to appear and testify on the nomination of 
Mr. Edward F. Howrey as a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which nomina- 
tion is now before your committee for con- 
sideration. 

It must be understood by the committee 
that what I say here is not the opinion of 
any officer or group of officers of this asso- 
ciation, but is the expressed vote of our 
nationwide membership in which they de- 
mand “consistent, effective enforcement of 
all antitrust laws.” This was the message, 
in part, that I carried in their behalf to both 
the Republican and Democratic platform 
committees in national convention in Chi- 
cago in the summer of 1952. 

By direction of its membership the fed- 
eration is now, as it has always been in the 
past, a backer of free, fair, competitive enter- 
prise. We have insisted, and we still insist, 
that all of our antitrust laws be used for 
the preservation and promotion of this com- 
petitive enterprise. 

It was largely the handiwork of the writer, 
as a member of the rubber-tire industry, an 
independent tire retailer, that through my 
recommendations the House Small Business 
Committee, then chairmanned by the Honor- 
able Walter Ploeser, of Missouri, in the early 
summer of 1947, that they recommended to 
the Federal Trade Commission the invoking 
of section 2a of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which gives authority by law to the Com- 
mission to determine quantity discounts for 
an industry product. However, it is to be 
noted that the law is very plain that such 
power is not to be exercised by the Commis- - 
sion until due public hearings have been 
held, receiving testimony from all sides of 
an industry. 

This was the procedure carried out by the 
Federal Trade Commission. In the first in- 
stance, a nationwide survey was made of 
the problems to all members of the rubber- 
tire industry, as a result of which public 
hearings were held February 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 
and 17, 1950. 

It is to be noted that, although the Robin- 
son-Patman Act had been on the statute 
books since the summer of 1936, this was the 
first time in the history of the law that the 
Federal Trade Commission had. invoked that 
section. As to the reason for the delay on 
the part of the Commission to act prior to 
this time, we cannot answer that question, 
but we do know that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had been well fortified with infor- 
mation as to what we believed to be unfair 
and unlawful pricing practices—all tending 
to reduce the position of independent tire 
retailers throughout the Nation, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, this 
statement can be confirmed by the mortality 
of independent tire retailers in all of the 
congressional districts throughout the Na- 
tion—with no end in sight. 

The product, rubber tires and tubes, was 
not disappearing from the market or being 
reduced in use, but the sales and servicing 
were being channeled through greater and 
greater controlled distribution, 

The action of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was vigorously opposed by the Big Four 
rubber companies who were ably supported 
by other large segments in the retail field 
such as mass distributors, oil companies, 
etc. 

It is to be noted that before these public 
hearings took place the Big Four rubber in- 
terests, ably represented by competent at- 
torneys, many of them nationally known 
legal firms, attempted through court action 
to stymie the action of the Commission under 
the law. I believe the record will show that 
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around January 1950 such action was insti- 
tuted by the big rubber interests before 
a local Federal district judge and their peti- 
tion was denied. It will be found from the 
record that the present nominee, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Howrey, now before your committee 
for consideration as a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was then and to our 
knowledge up until recently, counsel of rec- 
ord for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
who has been vigorously opposing this rule 
under the law. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is one 
of the largest rubber companies and by the 
way is one of the large companies owning 
and operating retail stores in direct compe- 
tition not alone with their own dealers but 
also with all other independent dealers. 

When this case was before the local Fed- 
eral district judge I was called upon to 
attend a hearing in the judge's private 
chamber, which hearing was being held Jan- 
uary 13, 1950, in the courtroom of the In- 
ternal Revenue Building. Rubber-company 
attorneys, including Mr. Howrey, staff mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the writer were present. I certainly never 
would have appeared in that private court 
chamber if I had not been invited to appear. 
The hearing was in process but a few min- 
utes when Mr. Howrey stood up and advised 
the judge that it was his understanding 
that this was a private hearing, and that 
the press should be barred—as he said I 
was a publisher, which by the way I was 
at the time of the National Independent, 
an uncensored mouthpiece for the independ- 
ent tire dealers of the Nation. 

I explained to the judge, who gave me 
very respectful audience, that it had been 
my knowledge that any time I interceded or 
appeared on the scene to bring fair compe- 
tition within the rubber-tire industry, 
through which the independent tire dealers 
would be the beneficiaries, and the truth of 
the matter is the rubber companies them- 
selves would be beneficiaries, by some man- 
ner or means the big rubber interests were 
able to scheme up some story where I would 
be discredited in my action and it was to 
be disregarded. This attempt was made a 
few weeks later when the public hearings 
were held by the attorney for the B. F, 
Goodrich Co., and I believe I settled his query 
to the satisfaction of the Commission, and 
they permitted me to appear as a compe- 
tent witness for the independent business- 
men of this Nation, be they tire dealers or 
any other type of independent. 

Back to the court action which I cited 
above. At the request of the Federal Trade 
Commission attorney who believed it ad- 
visable for me to leave the court chamber, 
I did, and I waited outside the court cham- 
ber until the hearing was completed. Mr. 
Howrey, in the presence of others, remarked 
that if I published anything that went on 
in the court chamber he would hold me in 
contempt of court. The judge gave no such 
warning, and in this respect, for the com- 
mittee’s information, I ask to have inserted 
in the record a tearsheet from the National 
Independent, volume IX, February 1950 
issue, No. 10. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the com- 
mittee will not misunderstand my remarks 
as to Mr. Howrey’s nomination as being of a 
personal nature. This is not the reason I 
am appearing in opposition to the nomina- 
tion. The important reason is—we put the 
question to the committee in behalf of small 
business of this Nation—is it possible a gen- 
tleman going into this high position in the 
Federal Trade Commission can in reality 
serve two masters? Or, can he hold two 
schools of thought on the application of the 
antitrust laws? It’s beyond us to under- 
stand how this could actually exist. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business is made up of what we believe to 
be the largest individual membership of in- 
dependent business and professional men of 


any business organization in this Nation. 
That tremendously large membership in- 
cludes all types of businesses, and it can be 
safely stated a considerable number of that 
membership are independent tire dealers. 

The position we are taking is on direct 
mandate to use our every means to bring 
into existence the quantity discount rule 
for the rubber-tire industry, with the hope 
that once it is established the door will be 
open for other industries in the application 
of this necessary rule where that industry or 
those industries are plagued with alleged 
monopolistic practices, 7 

I am not going to bore the committee with 
a lot of views expressed on the importance 
of the action of the Commission on the quan- 
tity discount rule. It is one of the major 
actions under the Robinson-Patman Act to 
bring about a live and let live policy for the 
independent retailers. 

The present case is now pending in the 
United States court of appeals. The rubber 
company interests et al. have a right to 
pursue, through court action to invalidate 
the action of the Commission. We believe 
that up to this time Mr. Howrey is still 
attorney of record for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., or was as late as a month ago 
when this case was again up. before the 
United States court of appeals. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem deserves ma- 
jor consideration before the nominee is con- 
firmed. 

We regret to state that the majority side 
of the Commission hasn’t shown any indi- 
cation to follow what we would call their 
“oath of office’ for a vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. 

It will be found early in the legal action 
that Mr. Lowell Mason, a well known mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, peti- 
tioned the court that he be dismissed from 
the case in view of his dissenting opinion, 
In fact, the Federal judge remarked in sub- 
stance at that time he thought the action 
was a very peculiar one, and the judge, on 
April 30, 1952, denied Mr. Mason’s motion. 

It will be found from the record of the 
public statements of Mr. Lowell Mason that 
he has been a severe critic of the decisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission, but still, 
at the same time, he said very recently that 
it is the job of the Commission to enforce 
the laws whether or not they think it wise, 
and in the manner prescribed by the Con- 
gress (February 1952, National Independent). 

In view of the action of the majority side 
of the Federal Trade Commission acceding 
to further delay in the application of the 
Quantity Discount Rule being invoked al- 
though the Commission a short while before 
had won its case in the Lower Federal Dis- 
trict Court, I found reasons to voice my 
protest to the members of the Commission 
as to their action. In answer thereto I am 
quoting in part from a communication re- 
ceived from Mr. Albert A. Carretta of the 
Federal Trade Commission, dated December 
12, 1952, in which he acceded to the stay. 
He said: 

“It is my opinion, therefore, that because 
this rule is the first to be announced by 
the Commission pursuant to a law which 
has been in effect for approximately 16 
years, and because this rule applies only to 
the rubber-tire industry, that the companies 
subject to its provisions are entitled to test 
its validity in the courts—provided they do 
not use purely dilatory tactics to prevent 
the rule from becoming effective.” 

Of course the rubber-tire industry, from 
my experience for 44 years, needs no prompt- 
ing from the Government or high Govern- 
ment authorities as to the course to pursue 
to protect their rights. The rubber com- 
panies will follow this course without any 
prompting and what bearing does the quoted 
view have on the subject matter in ques- 
tion—quantity discount rule? 

If Mr. Howrey is confirmed it’s a safe con- 
clusion that we would join with the majority 
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side in further delay. I don’t believe this 
is a wrong or improper assumption, and in 
other words, this important action instituted 
in the first instance by independent business, 
and particularly independent tire dealers, 
would wither on the vine. 

Is the Federal Trade Commission to end 
up, as recently stated by Federal Trade Com- 
missioner Lowell Mason “That the Commis- 
sion should devote less time to enforcing 
antitrust laws against conspiracy and wrong- 
ful acts, and more time in developing ‘vol- 
untary agreement of offenders to desist in 
unfair trade practices.“ If this application 
was instituted for the rubber-tire industry, 
as I said earlier, with 44 years background, 
they would say “Yes, we won't do it again” 
but sooner or later it would crop up under 
another plan of action. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I-think the 
statement made by the President of the 
United States just a short while ago is 
apropos where he used these words: 

“Now, particularly if you came from the 
smaller towns and villages—farming areas of 
our country—you have memories that are 
priceless. They so often centered around 
the retail store, the open cracker barrel, the 
prune barrel, the pickle jug or keg. Places 
where things were sold and people gathered 
because they needed them. They were the 
social centers of our time. 

“I hope that the American retailers will 
not forget to sell memories. I don't think 
there's a lot of philosophy in this thought of 
mine, yet it is something that has some 
value.” 

After all is said and dene, that is what we 
in the federation were striving to bring back 
into the picture, the home-town independ- 
ent, who will build and keep building a fu- 
ture for the youth of this Nation to enter 
into their own businesses or te carry on the 
business of their parents. 

We ask that the nomination of Mr. Howrey 
not be confirmed. 


Tribute to Secretary of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1958 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, since 
controversy first swirled up around the 
head of our Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, and his 
philosophy of Federal farm supports, we 
have heard from a great many non- 
farmers who profess to speak for Ameri- 
can agriculture. I might add that some 
of these weep unduly in the name of the 
working producers of our food and fiber. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure to submit, 
from farmers themselves, an estimate of 
Secretary Benson and what he stands for. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
article entitled “A Farmer Goes to Wash- 
ington,” regarding Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, which appeared in the 
March 1953 issue of Nebraska Agricul- 
ture, official publication of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FARMER GOES TO WASHINGTON 

Ezra Taft Benson, a farmer and farm coop- 

erative leader, was a surprise to the politi- 
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cians when President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
named him Secretary of Agriculture in his 
Cabinet. The political prognosticators had 
a dozen other possibilities figured for the 
t. 

iy a believer in the free enterprise 
way of doing things, has gone at the prob- 
lems of the United States Department of 
Agriculture with the directness of a farmer. 
Because he knows nothing of the doubletalk 
of politics, he has become the most contro- 
versial member of the new administration 
as the result of statements of his beliefs and 
thinking on agricultural problems. 

His concept of farm price supports as a 
guaranty against disasterous price declines 
brought the political wolves into the open, 
howling against his “betrayal of agriculture” 
in the face of a declining livestock market 
and increasing costs of farm operation. The 
New Deal and Fair Deal news commentators 
began confidently and gleefully to predict 
that Mr. Benson would go home to Utah 
soon, so that some politically wiser man 
could take over the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Despite all the howls 
and cries of protest, Mr. Benson continued 
to go his stubborn way, speaking his mind 
cn farm problems as he sees them, apparently 
determined that if he is forced to leave his 
office of Secretary of Agriculture he will not 
in the meantime sacrifice the principles and 
ideals which have made him an elder of the 
Mormon Church and one of the Nation’s 
farm leaders with a reputation for integrity 
and completely sincere honesty. 

Secretary Benson feels that most farmers 
want two things: Freedom from Federal 
regimentation; and a Government floor un- 
der their prices as a protection against 
hardship. He feels that parity for American 
agriculture must come in the market place, 
that price supports at a high level long con- 
tinued would destroy agricultural freedom. 

In all the furor created by Secretary Ben- 
s0n’s speeches and statements there is one 
important fact to keep in mind. The loudest 
complaints come from the politicians who 
have claimed to speak for farmers. Farmers 
themselves and their own organizations 
seem to have found little in what the Secre- 
tary said to become aroused about, 


Capital Punishment in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I read an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Daily News that caused me to 
pause and do considerable thinking. At 
the same time, because I am a lawyer, 
it created some confusion in my mind. 
The editorial relates to an occurrence 
that seems to me to have been most un- 
usual, namely, the electrocution of an 
accomplice for a crime for which the 
principal received a 15-year sentence, 
while the accomplice, who witnessed the 
crime, was sent to the death chair. 

There is something about this case 
that shocks me, and while I am not a 
member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, it seems to me that there ought 
to be some way to make certain that a 
secondary person involved in the com- 


mission of a crime should not have to 
pay the penalty with his life, while the 
principal gets off with a sentence as light 
as 15 years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled Whose Life for a 
Life?” published in the Washington 
Daily News of March 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHOSE LIFE ror A LIFE? 


The District of Columbia carefully killed 
a man at 10:11 a. m. yesterday. 

The life of Albert Allen, a Negro, was 
methodically taken from him, and when he 
was dead, the room where he died was made 
neat and clean. 

It had been explained to Allen that he 
would be killed sometime between 10 a. m. 
and 2 p. m., but just so he wouldn't worry 
too much about it, they didn't say just when 
it would happen. 

He was told he was being killed for murder. 

Though he didn't wield the weapon, he 
was just as guilty as the man who did. He 
saw the crime. The state says he helped 
stage it. He swore he didn’t. But he cer- 
tainly saw it. 

Thus, Allen had a clear understanding as 
to why he should be executed, and a fair 
idea of when he could expect to go. 

He probably had a lot of time to himself 
in his cell in death row. If he were a philo- 
sophic sort of man, he could have consoled 
himself with the knowledge that the Dis- 
trict had a clear precedent, and clear legal 
reasons, for killing him. 

The penalty he paid has been established 
since the days of Hammurabi. It is part and 
parcel of what lawyers call the lex talonis, 
or rule by claw. The idea is to trade a life 
for a life. The world has never thought it 
could get along without this philosophy, and 
it has come down to us unchanged from the 
original barbarians who developed it. 

However, the law, as applied nowadays, has 
gone beyond the simple life for a life theory. 
It has, over the centuries, been broadened. 
Any accomplice to a murder also must pay 
the same penalty as the man who actually 
does the evil deed. It is possible, therefore, 
to trade 2 or more lives for 1. 

However, as Allen sat in his death cell, did 
it bring him any comfort to realize that, at 
least in his case, the law was not so harsh, 
and that only the original life for a life was 
to be paid? For in Allen's case, the man 
who actually slew the victim was not to be 
executed. He will live. Only Allen, the 
man who saw it, died. 

The killer, whose accomplice Allen was, 
had the good fortune and good judgment 
to plead guilty, at a second trial, to second- 
degree murder. This saved the District all 
that extra expense of trial and possible exe- 
cution. For this and for other considera- 
tions, he was allowed to spend 15 years in 
jail. 

But Allen kept insisting he was innocent. 
So they tried him. They found him guilty, 
and told him he was going to die. They fed 
him that last meal and then they shaved 
his head so the electrodes would work, and 
led him through the door to the chair, 
strapped him down and threw the switch, 
while someone said, “May God have mercy 
on his soul.” And afterward the priest who 
heard his last confession said he believed 
that Allen was innocent. 

It was quite possible that the killer will 
some day (sooner if he gets time off for good 
behavior) be able to put a flower on Allen’s 
grave. 

He may also kill somebody else. 

But Allen won’t be there to see it, and 
have to die for it, all over again. 
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The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, some 
time ago Mr. Peter Bell, the head of that 
fine Greek organization, AHEPA, made 
a statement which was interpreted as 
being an endorsement of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. Since then 
quite a controversy has raged in the 
Greek-American press concerning the 
— 5 of the statements made by Mr. 

There has come to my attention an 
editorial from one of the most widely 
read Greek-American publications, the 
Chicago PNYX. This is a critical but 
very sober evaluation of the McCarran 
Act which, in my judgment, is a great 
understatement and points out some of 
the unfair and discriminating features 
of that act. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
constructive editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE McCarran Law AND AHEPA's SUPREME 
PRESIDENT 


(By Peter N. Mantzoros, editor the Chicago 
PNYX) 


Recently, the supreme president of the 
AHEPA, Peter L. Bell, gave an interview to a 
number of New Orleans newspapermen in 
which he expressed himself in favor of the 
much controversial McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration law. His blanket endorsement, with 
minor reservation, caused many eyebrows 
to be raised especially since he had previ- 
ously directed the former executive secretary 
of the AHEPA, V. I. Chebithes to send out a 
letter from headquarters dated September 
24, 1952, in which he made certain sectional 
appointments of prominent AHEPANS di- 
recting them to appear before the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and voice AHEPA'’s objections to Amer- 
ica’s immigration laws. 

Among other things, his appointees were 
specifically instructed to voice AHEPA’s ob- 
jections on “The effect of our immigration 
laws, and their administration, including the 
national origin quota system, on the conduct 
of the foreign policies of the United States, 
and the need for authority to meet emer- 
gency conditions such as the present over- 
population of parts of Western Europe and 
the serious refugee and escapee problems in 
such areas.” 

His New Orleans interview was immedi- 
ately challenged by the National Herald of 
New York and in turn Mr. Bell sent his 
answer to the National Herald written in 
Greek which was given prominent space in 
that newspaper. While this correspondent 
is in accord with Mr. Bell’s views that the 
McCarran law is after the Communists and 
fellow travelers, etc., yet Mr. Bell leaves much 
to be desired by his blanket endorsement of 
the law with minor observations. 

For instance, he is of the opinion that just 
because the law is not materially affecting 
the Greek quota itself, he sees no reason why 
the Greeks should fight those responsible for 
its enactment. Such a narrow view ought 
to be Mr. Bell's personal opinion but cer- 
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tainly he cannot speak on such an impor- 
tant issue with the authority of AHEPA’s 
supreme lodge. In fact for this very reason 
I believe that the AHEPA should be against 
the McCarran law. Although AHEPA repre- 
sents primarily, the views, and supports the 
interests of citizens of Hellenic descent, 
AHEPA also, as an outstanding American pa- 
triotic organization must examine such 
laws, as the McCarran Act, from the national 
and international point of view affecting the 
welfare of our Nation and our prestige 
abroad. Aside from this, we must also make 
good our often repeated assertions that 
America is always ready to help the over- 
populated countries thus lessening the dan- 
ger of communism among our allies. 

In his letter to the National Herald, Mr. 
Bell deals extensively with the McCarran 
anti-Communist clauses of the act and leans 
backward touching on demogogery to prove 
AHEPA's patriotism, etc. There is not one 
good American, AHEPAN or not, who dis- 
agrees with the communistic provisions of 
the McCarran law. Mr. McCarran is to be 
congratulated for those parts. But certainly 
we should not be made to lump this law 
in its entirety just because it contains those 
clauses and because the Communists have 
also decided to come on our side of the fence 
and fight the McCarran law. The Commu- 
nists are fighting the law because it fights 
communism. We, however, are fighting this 
law because we consider it a highly discrim- 
inatory law based on racial prejudice as evi- 
denced by the origin-quota system. If Mr. 
Bell wants to hide behind his finger, that 
is his business. He cannot speak for the 
AHEPA whose policies the authorities con- 


strue to be also the official thinking of our 


people in America. 

This correspondent accepts the findings of 
the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, whose well documented 
investigation and final report should be the 
guide of all citizens interested in a fair 
immigration and naturalization law. 

I am here enumerating some of the im- 

t conclusions made by this report: 
“We hold these truths * * * America was 
founded upon the principle that all men are 
created equal, that differences of race, color, 
religion, or national origin should not be 
used to deny equal treatment or equal oppor- 
tunity. * * * The immigration law * * * 
indicates the degree of American humani- 
tarianism. It is a gage of our faithfulness 
to the high moral and spiritual principles of 
our Founding Fathers—to whom people, as 
the children of God, were the most impor- 
tant resources of a free nation. * * * 

“The immigration law is an index of our 
acceptance of the principle that tyranny is 
forever abhorrent and that its victims should 
always find asylum in the land of the free. 
+ * * The immigration discloses whether 
Americans still concur in George Washing- 
ton’s challenge: * * to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance.’ * + + 

“The immigration law demonstrates 
whether we abide by the principle that the 
individual should be free of regimentation. 
It attests whether we still respect differences 
of opinion and the right to disagree with the 
prevailing ideas of the majority, and whether 
we still welcome new knowledge, new ideas, 
and new people. It reveals the strength or 
weakness of our convictions that democracy 
is the best philosophy and form of govern- 
ment. 

“The immigration law indicates our out- 
look on the future of America. Those who 
have faith in a dynamic, expanding, and 
strong American economy see immigration 
not only as part of our heritage but also as 
essential to our future. 

“The Commission believes that immigra- 
tion has given strength to this country not 
only in manpower, new industries, inventive- 
ness, and prosperity, but also in new ideas 


and new culture. Immigrants have supplied 
a continuous flow of creative abilities and 
ideas that have enriched our Nation. 

“The Commission believes that it is con- 
trary to the American spirit to view every 
alien with suspicion and hostility. The Com- 
mission is convinced that the American peo- 
ple will not knowingly tolerate immigraton 
laws that reflect distrust, discrimination, and 
dangerous isolationism. 

“The Commission believes that although 
immigrants need the United States, it is also 
true that the United States needs immi- 
grants, not only for its domestic or foreign 
benefit, but also to retain, reinvigorate, and 
strengthen the American spirit. 

“We cannot continue to bask in the glory 
of an ancient and honorable tradition of 
providing haven to the oppressed, and belie 
that tradition by ignoble and ungenerous 
immigration laws. 

“We cannot develop an effective foreign 
policy if our immigration laws negate our 
role of world leadership. We cannot defend 
civil rights in principle, and deny them in 
our immigration laws and practice. We can- 
not boast of our magnificent system of the 
law, and enact immigration legislation which 
violates decent principles of legal protection. 

“The Commission believes that our pres- 
ent immigration laws—flout fundamental 
American traditions and ideals, display a lack 
of faith in America’s future, damage Amer- 
ican prestige and position among other na- 
tions, ignore the lessons of the American 
way of life. 

“The Commission believes that our pres- 
ent immigration law should be completely 
rewritten.” 

With this last recommendation, this corre- 
spondent fully agrees. I also believe it is 
this same thought which originally prompted 
AHEPA's supreme president to appoint some 
of AHEPA’s most outstanding members to ap- 
pear before the President’s Commission and 
voice AHEPA’s objections to the immigration 
laws. The following is a list of AHEPA wit- 
nesses who testified or filed reports at the 
Commission’s hearings, or who submitted 
statements: 

Anthony Aroney, Los Angeles, past supreme 
vice president; George K. Demopoulos, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Charles N. Diamond, Detroit, 
past supreme governor; Peter N. Mantzoros, 
Chicago, former national director of the de- 
partment of public relations; Dimitri Parry, 
Chicago, past district governor; George A. 
Polos, Brooklyn, N. Y., among the founders 
of AHEPA, member of Mother Lodge; Frank 
P. Tripp, San Prancisco, past district gover- 
nor; Constantine A. Tsangadas, Detroit, past 
supreme vice president; and Van A. Nomikos, 
Chicago, past supreme president, whose 
name is not listed in the Commission's re- 
port. 


Statement on World Relationships and 
United States Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKS 


OF ILLINOIS 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, now 
and then there comes to hand a very 
interesting policy statement made by 
persons who have at once facility for ex- 
pression and also for compression, Such 
a statement, which sets forth back- 
ground world relationships, a statement 
of United States goals, and some observa- 
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tions on desirable policy, was contrived 
by Mr. Morton Bodfish and Mr. Homer 
Hoyt, of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago. 

It is exceedingly well done, and I be- 
lieve it merits wider publicity, and, 
therefore, I am asking for its inclusion 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The lives and fortunes of the citizens of 
Chicago are now intimately affected by forces 
generated in Europe and Asia. Our huge 
military expenses in the present cold war 
are the direct causes cf our high taxes and 
are the chief inflationary factor. Our present 
price and wage levels are the result of the 
tremendous Government borrowing in two 
world wars. Millions of our young men are 
in military or naval service as a result of 
world tensions. 

In the first 80 years of our city’s history 
or from 1833 to 1914, Chicago was trans- 
formed from a cluster of log cabins which 
wes a frontier outpost on the periphery of 
a young country to a great metropolis, which 
was the transportation and manufacturing 
hub of the most rapidly growing democratic 
Nation in the world. During the first cen- 
tury and a quarter of its existence, the 
United States had been absorbed in its own 
internal growth. In the foreign wars of this 
period, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Indian wars and the Spanish-American 
War, the United Statcs used relatively small 
armies for short periods of time. The War 
Between the States was a major conflict, but 
after it was over, this Nation maintained a 
very small standing Army. We were not 
burdened by heavy military and naval ex- 
penditures. Practically all of our resources 
were devoted to peaceful pursuits, and to 
the improvement of our standard of living, 
The Federal income tax was unknown, in 
fact it was then unconstitutional. Federal 
expenditures were counted in millions cf 
dollars and not in billions of dollars. 

What has happened to change the happy 
situation that prevailed in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries? What forced us out 
of our isolation and threw upon us the bur- 
den of maintaining armaments great enough 
to hold in check the greatest nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia? 

The citizens of Chicago and all Americans 
must study the simple basic facts of the 
history of the past 200 years in order to 
understand how we have been placed in the 
dangerous position we are in today. 

It is not jet planes and the atomic bomb 
that have brought us face to face with mortal 
danger but the destruction of the balance 
of power in Europe. In the days of sailing 
ships before the United States existed as an 
independent Nation, there was a struggle for 
power on the North American Continent be- 
tween England, Holland, Franco, and Spain, 
After the United States became a new Na- 
tion, after it acquired the vast Territories of 
the Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon in 
1803, and after the Latin American countries 
also became independent in 1821, further 
colonization or conquest in this homisphere 
by European nations came to an end. 
George Washington in his Farewell Address 
cautioned the young Nation against taking 
sides in any European conflict, and under 
the Monroe Doctrine, the United States pro- 
claimed that it would regard as an unfriend- 
ly act to it any attempt by a European 
power to seize territory in North or South 
America. This bold stand of the infant 
United States was tacitly backed up by the 
British Navy, which had command of the 
seas. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER 


For 100 years, from 1815 to 1914, when there 
was no global conflict, notwithstanding nu- 
merous wars, the Old and New Worlds were 
separate and distinct political orbits. Euro- 
pean nations, with much greater population 
and resources, and a great desire to seize ter- 
ritory, were kept from the Americas by the 
threat of attack of a European rival power. 
So, while spheres of influence were marked 
out in China, and Africa was partitioned in 
the late 19th century, no serious attempt was 
made to set up a new European colony in our 
hemisphere. Maximillian, for a short time 
in the Civil War, seized the rule of Mexico by 
the aid of French troops, but when our vet- 
erans moved toward the Mexican border after 
our internal conflict this brief European in- 
terlude was quickly terminated. 

In the first decade of the 20th century the 
European peace was maintained by a balance 
of power between the triple alliance—Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Italy—and the 
triple entente—Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. These six nations and Japan were 
considered the great world powers outside of 
the United States, and all possessed large 
land forces and modern battleships. The real 
source of strength in modern warfare—fac- 
tory capacity and national resources—was 
not fully appreciated, but all these nations 
were then believed to have great striking 
power, and they mutually feared each other. 

In World War I, Germany and Austria, de- 
serted by Italy, were encircled at the outset 
by a strong ring of opposing powers—the vast 
numbers of Russians, the Italians, powerful 
and dotermined French armies, a British ex- 
peditionary force, and the British, French, 
and Italian Navies, which had absolute con- 
trol of the surface of the seas. It soon devel- 
oped, however, that the Russians did not 
have the factories necessary to support them 
with sufficient guns and ammunition, and 
that the Italians were weak both in equip- 
ment and morale. What was at first a two- 
front war, with a stalemate in sight in 1916, 
when peace could have been had on the basis 
of tho status quo, became after 1917, when 
Russia made peace to enable Lenin to setze 
powor for the Communists, a bloody war of 
attrition in France. The United States threw 
its resources and power into the scales on 
that one front in 1918, and blockaded Ger- 
many surrendered. 


POST WORLD WAR I SITUATION 


As a result of World War I, Germany was 
temporarily shorn of power but not anni- 
hilated; Austria-Hungary was disintegrated 
into fragments, out of which emerged Czech- 
oslovakia, Jugoslavia and part of Poland, 
Italy as a weak ally on the victorious side had 
delusions of grandeur and Russia began lay- 
ing the foundations of a strong communis- 
tic state by a series of five year plans designed 
to build up basic industries. 

Germany, thirsting for revenge, secretly 
rearmed and planned a new war in which 
airplanes and tanks would take full advan- 
tage of modern industry’s capacity to pro- 
duce machinery for destruction. The League 
of Nations as a body, and France and England 
acting alone, failed to take action to nip 
Hitler’s power in the bud in the early stages, 
when it could easily have been done. 

When World War IU began, a change had 
taken place in the relative strength of the 
opposing forces. France, relying on the 
Maginot line and bled white in World War I, 
no longer possessed the fighting spirit of 
1914 to 1918. England was unprepared. Rus- 
sia became an ally of Germany. Germany, 
with highly mechanized panzer divisions and 
dive bombers, was faced on her eastern fron- 
tiers only by small states like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, who lacked the factories to 
produce equipment to fight an industrial 
military power. Germany quickly overran 
Poland and with Mussolini’s Italy as an ally, 
faced France on two fronts. A period of 
waiting—the “phony war” was followed by 


a quick breakthrough and the conquest of 
France in 1940, 

The outlook appeared very gloomy when 
Germany, Italy and Russia, ostensible allies 
in Europe, and Japan appeared in a position 
to take over the entire Eurasian continent 
and to conquer the entire world. Later they 
would fight among themselves in dividing the 
spoils but the natural first step appeared to 
be the attempted conquest of the rest of the 
earth, 

Then for some seemingly unexplainable 
reason, Hitler attacked Russia. After Pearl 
Harbor, the United States brought its vast re- 
sources into the war. As a result Germany 
this time was annihilated and dismembered. 
Italy was found to be a hollow shell as a 
military power. Japan was conquered and 
disarmed. On the side of our allies, France, 
infiltrated with Communists had lost the 
will and resources to build a strong defense, 
and England with her limited population and 
burdened with debt could no longer support 
@ vast overseas empire. 

With no strong power left either in Europe 
or Asia, a vacuum was created into which 
Russia naturally moved. China, without our 
effective support for the Nationalist cause 
turned into a Communist nation and an ally 
of Russia. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria became Russian sat- 
telites. 

STRUGGLE FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


The burden of world leadership in the 
struggle to prevent the further expansion of 
communism has fallen upon us because we 
now possess the chief resources and also the 
determination to preserve our institutions, 
We freely gave out money to Western Euro- 
pean nations to induce them to save them- 
selves from Russian domination, and now 
our American boys are giving their blood on 
remote Korean hills to instill in other for- 
eign nations a will or a desire to save them- 
selves. 

Obviously the chief object of our foreign 
policy now is to secure allies who by being 
ready and willing to fight for their own coun- 
try—not ours—if attacked, will take some 
of the burden from our shoulders. South 
Koreans, Chinese Nationalists in Asia, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, Italians, Turks, French, and 
other free peoples in Europe have the chief 
stake in securing liberty for themselves and 
protection from invasion. This determined 
will to resist and the means to resist will be 
the most effective method of preventing 
world war III. 

Arnold Toynbee has just said that the 
United States can only save itself by form- 
ing a federal union with England, France, 
Western Germany, Turkey, and other demo- 
cratic states. It hardly appears possible or 
nec to merge nations with so many 
different customs and traditions. It would 
mean not merely removing tariff barriers but 
all restrictions on the movements of peoples. 

We want these other nations to remain 
free and independent with their own cus- 
toms and traditions, as we are free and inde- 
pendent. We would like to see them make 
a strong alliance for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting their own institutions and way of 
life from destruction, We want to instill 
in them a desire for their own freedom, con- 
fidence in their own culture, and a strong 
belief in their own religion, so that they 
will exert themselves to the utmost to de- 
fend them. We will help with our resources 
when they show desire to use them for the 
saving of civilization. This coalition of in- 
dependent nations, constituting in the ag- 
gregate a third great world power, gives us 
our best hope for maintaining a balance of 
power which will preserve peace between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

THE GOALS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Every nation has a will to live, an instinct 
of self-preservation. We believe that the 
United States of America is the best hope of 
freedom, and that in preserving itself it will 
save free peoples everywhere. 
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We believe that there are five basic 
measures of the success of any administra- 
tion seeking to promote the real welfare of 
their country. These five fundamental prin- 
ciples which affect the lives of the citizens 
of Chicago as well as those of people every- 
where in this country are as follows: 

1. Freedom of the individual citizen: The 
freedom of the individual citizen and his 
right to be protected from arbitrary seizure 
of his person or goods without a fair trial 
by his fellow citizens is sacred in our society 
and is guaranteed by our Constitution. Our 
citizens can choose their own occupations, 
work for whom they please, freely express 
their opinions, and worship God in the faith 
of their own selection. 

2. Productive capacity of the nation: 
Statesmen will give free play to the forces 
which generate the maximum output 
of economic goods and services for the 
nation by making fullest use of the nat- 
ural resources of the country, by encour- 
aging inventions of machinery and labor- 
saving devices, by furnishing the incentives 
for work and saving, and by safeguarding the 
fruits of labor—accumulated savings in the 
form of property from confiscation. 

8. Distribution of wealth among all the 
people: In order that the majority of the 
people will receive the benefits of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation, and in order 
that there be a mass market that will ab- 
sorb the products of industry, it is necessary 
that there be a widespread distribution of 
wealth and income. In a society where a few 
rich families like the Maharajahs of India 
have enormous wealth while the millions 
have very little purchasing power, it would 
be impossible to sell millions of automobiles, 
television sets, refrigerators, etc., annually, 
and hence impossible to operate huge fac- 
tories producing cheaply through mass pro- 
duction methods. While it is undesirable in 
any nation to divide all income equally, re- 
gardless of effort, as that would destroy all 
incentive to work or save, and hence rapidly 
curtail the total product to be divided, it is 
of utmost importance that all citizens be 
guaranteed a decent minimum standard of 
living and that the great majority have an 
income substantially above that needed to 
satisfy the basic requirement for food and 
shelter. è 

4. Development of a high culture: The 
most enduring test of a nation’s greatness 
in the history of mankind is its capacity to 
produce great works of sculpture, music, 
painting, architecture, literature, or other 
arts that will be an inspiration for men in 
all nations for as long as the human race 
endures. 

5. National security—protection from 
foreign conquest: Even if all the other ob- 
jectives are attained, a statesman cannot be 
judged successful if he allows the security 
of the nation to be undermined, so that it 
falls a victim to a foreign conquerer that de- 
stroys all of its institutions and reduces its 
people to slavery or makes them conform to 
rules imposed by a society which has no re- 
gard for the freedom or welfare of the in- 
dividual citizen. 

It is a fortunate nation and a great states- 
man who secures for his country all of the 
five objectives outlined above. Athens at 
the time of Pericles in the fifth century be- 
fore Christ attained one of the highest levels 
of culture ever reached by the human race, 
it headed an alliance whose land and sea 
power stopped the advance of despotic Persia, 
and all this was accomplished by a society of 
free citizens. The blot on its record was the 
existence of slavery, of men and women 
without the rights of its citizens. Eliza- 
bethan England also produced Shakespeare 
in the proud moments when it defeated the 
Spanish Armada, x 

The United States has attained most of 
the foregoing five objectives to a high degree, 
The freedom and welfare of all the citizens 
has reached the highest level ever known 
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for so populous a Nation. Our productive 
capacity is the greatest in the world's his- 
tory. We have not yet reached the highest 
mark in creative art, but all our people are 


free to seek new art forms in painting, music © 


and literature, and we have produced the 
greatest number of inventors. Our great pro- 
ductive capacity and our urge to maintain 
our independence and our institutions has 
also made us today the strongest single mili- 
tary and naval power. Russia, the chief 
threat to our security, has also made great 
strides in increasing its productive capacity 
and has constructed a huge military ma- 
chine, with thousands of tanks, jet planes, 
and the atomic bomb. It has attained these 
two objectives however, at the expense of 
the freedom and welfare of its individual 
citizens, who are made automatons who move 
and act when a dictator pushes a button. 
The chief concern of all our people today 
is how we can contain this newly risen power 
without the horrors of a third world war. 
We seek no territorial gains or property from 
other nations; on the contrary we have 
granted independence to the Philippines and 
have given lavishly of our own wealth to 
preserve the independence of other nations, 
We do not seek to dictate the form of gov- 
ernment or the internal policies of any other 
country. Our foreign policy is simply to 
prevent Russia from conquering or assimilat- 
ing into her communistic system most of the 
other nations, with all of their resources, so 
that we will face Russia alone without allies. 
MorTron BoprisH. 
Homer Hort. 


One Hundredth Anniversay of Swearing 
In of William Rufus King as Vice 
President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. HILL Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with permission granted to me to- 
day, I present for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Henry P. Johnston, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., at Matanzas, Cuba, on 
March 24, 1953, at the unveiling of a 
plaque honoring William Rufus King, 
formerly Vice President of the United 
States; a sketch of the life of William 
Rufus King; and a newspaper article 
dealing with the anniversary ceremonies, 
published in the Birmingham News, of 
Birmingham, Ala., on March 22, 1953. 

The address, sketch, and article are 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HENRY P. JOHNSTON, OF BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA, 

The year 1953 should be a most important 
year to every Cuban, and the year 1953 should 
be a very important year to every Alabamian, 
for just a mere 100 years ago, January 28 to be 
exact, Jose Marti, the great Cuban leader, 
one of the founders and the patron saint of 
the Cuban Republic, was born in Habana, 
Cuba. And, on March 24, 1853, a mere 100 
years ago today, a memorable event took 
place right here in the Province of Matanzas. 
By a special act of Congress of the United 
States, William Rufus King took the oath of 
Office as Vice President of the United States, 
just a few miles from this very spot, at al- 
most this same hour. This was the first and 
only time in history that a Vice President of 
the United States has taken the oath of office 


outside the confines of the continental 
United States. 

Is it not most fitting that in this year 
1953, as Cuba is celebrating the centennial 
of the birth of its founder, that we, the mem- 
bers of the Alabama Historical Association 
should join with you by celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the day on which William 
Rufus King, one of Alabama’s founders, took 
the oath of office as the Vice President of the 
country he loved and served so well. 

Briefly, I would like to tell you something 
about William Rufus King and his accom- 
plishments. 

He was a native of the State of North Caro- 
lina. He moved to Alabama in 1818 after 
having served 5 years in the Congress of the 
United States from North Carolina, and 2 
years as Secretary of the Legation in Naples, 
Italy, and St. Petersburg, Russia. While 
Senator King was serving in St. Petersburg 
his brother, Thomas DeVane King, had pre- 
ceded him to Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, 
and was instrumental and influential in hav- 
ing Senator King join him in Alabama. 

Early in 1819, delegates met in Huntsville, 
Ala., to draft the charter for statehood. 
Though not yet a year’s resident of the Ala- 
bama Territory, William Rufus King was 
selected as a delegate to the constitutional 
convention, and historians tell us that, 
with his own hand, he wrote much of the 
original constitution of the State of Alabama, 

This mission done, William R. King re- 
turned to North Carolina to transport by 
wagon the balance of his property from 
North Carolina to make his permanent home 
in Dallas County, Ala. On his way to Ala- 
bama, he was intercepted at Milledgeville, 
Ga., where he was told that he had been 
selected as one of Alabama’s first Senators. 
And in Georgia he turned northward for 
Washington, where he remained as a United 
States Senator until 1844 when President 
John Tyler offered him the post of Minister 
to France. He at first declined. On several 
other occasions Senator King had been 
offered diplomatic posts, but he had de- 
clined each saying he loved his State and 
would rather be Senator from Alabama than 
to hold any diplomatic post. But President 
Tyler prevailed upon Senator King to accept 
the as Minister to France on the 
grounds that it was his duty to his country, 
and that he was best qualified to handle the 
very delicate diplomatic problem before the 
Court of Louis Phillipe, the King of France. 

The mission accomplished 2 years later, 
he returned to Alabama where in 1848 he 
was appointed United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Arthur P. Bagby, who resigned to be- 
come Minister to Russia. It is interesting to 
note that it was Senator Bagby who had 
been appointed to fill the unexpired term of 
William R. King when he became Minister to 
France. 

Senator King again served his country 
from 1848 to January 1853 as a Senator. 
Much of the time he was in the Senate, he 
was President pro tempore and the records 
show that William R. King was President pro 
tempore longer than any man in history. 

In 1852 he was nominated and elected 
Vice President of the United States, to serve 
on the ticket with Gen. Franklin Pierce, of 
New Hampshire, who had been nominated 
and elected President of the United States. 
The acceptance of the Vice Presidency of 
the United States necessitating his resigna- 
tion as senior Senator from Alabama, thus 
brought to a close over one-third of a cen- 
tury of service to his State as a United States 
Senator. 

Senator King was in failing health. He 
was looking for a healthy and friendly coun- 
try with the hope that he might be rescued 
from the ravishes of tuberculosis. He chose 
your beautiful country, the Province of 
Matanzas. I wish it were possible for me to 
tell you more about Senator King and his 
stay in Matanzas, but with failing health, 
I am sure his activities were limited, though 
family letters do tell us that he stayed at 
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the Ariadne estate, just a few miles from 
Matanzas, and the letters give reference to 
the beautiful plains of Matanzas, and the 
warmth of friendship and cordiality of its 
people. 

I, as a collateral descendant of William 
Rufus King, am happy as the personal repre- 
sentative of the Governor of Alabama, the 
Honorable Gordon Persons, to participate in 
this memorable occasion. From what the 
representatives of the Alabama Historical 
Association have seen in the way of hospital- 
ity, we can well imagine how deeply touched 
William Rufus King must have been by the 
beauty of your country and the friendliness 
of your people. I doubt though whether 
even Senator King could have received any 
more attention or been extended more 
courtesies than we have received since our 
arrival in your country. 

I wish particularly to express our sincere 
appreciation to your distinguished Governor, 
Sefior Alvarez, your distinguished Mayor 
Villar, Col. Perez Cuijil, and your city his- 
torian, Dr. J. A. Treserra. And I want par- 
ticularly to mention Dr. Miguel Campa and 
Sefior Francisco Calderon of the Sociedad 
Columbista Panamericana, Dr. Emeterio S. 
Santovenia of the Academia de la Historia; 
and my radio broadcasting friend, Sefior 
Goar Mestre, whom I have known and ad- 
mired for many years. 

As Laurence B. Tipton and DeVane King 
Jones, both collateral descendants of William 
Rufus King, unveil the plaque, I would like 
to read the inscription thereon: 


“WILLIAM RUFUS KING, 1786-1853 


“By authority of a special act of Congress, 
he took the oath of office as Vice President 
of the United States, at Matanzas, Cuba, on 
March 24, 1853. 

“He came to this beautiful and hospitable 
land seeking health. 

“He died at his home in Dallas County, 
Ala., April 18, 1853. The people of Alabama 
are honored to join with the people of Cuba 
in commemorating this historical event 
which so clearly ties our two republics to- 
gether.” 

May this plaque we have unveiled be a 
constant reminder to the people of Matanzas 
and all the other Provinces of Cuba, of the 
affection, admiration and esteem in which 
we, the citizens of Alabama, and the citizens 
of the other 47 States of our country ever 
hold you. 


— 


SKETCH or THE Lire OF WILLIAM RUFUS KING, 
CANDIDATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
PARTY FOR THE VICE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(The Democratic National Convention, 
which assembled at Baltimore on the second 
day of June 1852 unanimously nominated 
Gen. Franklin Pierce as the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency and the Honorable 
William R. King for the Vice Presidency of 
the United States, Whatever pertains to 
their personal and political history has be- 
come a matter of pervading and peculiar in- 
terest. To place before the public, without 
eulogy or ornament, the leading incidents 
of their lives, the National Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee present the following 
brief and authentic sketches. Their high 
honor, unimpeachable integrity, eminent 
statesmanship, and unsurpassed fidelity in 
the varied public trusts and duties assigned 
to them, commend them to the generous 
confidence and support of all who desire an 
able and honest administration of the Gov- 
ernment.) 

William Rufus King is a native of North 
Carolina. He was born on the 7th of April, 
1786. His father, William King, was one of 
three brothers, whose ancestor on the pa- 
ternal side, coming from the north of Ire- 
land, settled at an early day on James River, 
in the colony of Virginia. The mother of 
Colonel King was descended from a Hugue- 
not family which had been driven from 
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France by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. 

At the time of the Revolution his grand- 
father was too aged and infirm to partici- 
pate in that arduous struggle; but he and 
his three sons were zealous and devoted 
Whigs (when that term meant something) 
and the latter did good and effective serv- 
ice in the glorious cause. The eldest brother 
commanded a company of State troops, the 
youngest held a captain's commission in the 
Continental Army, and William, the father 
of Colonel King, took his position in the 
State line as a common soldier by the side of 
some of the best and most patriotic men 
in the State. During the whole Revolution- 
ary War North Carolina was fighting 
ground; and whether grappling with the 
Tories or engaged with the myrmidons of 
Britain, none made greater sacrifices or met 
more dangers than did the gallant family 
of Kings. 

The war over and independence secured, 
the father of the subject of our sketch, a 
planter in independent circumstances, de- 
voted himself to the rearing and education 
of his children. At the early age of 12 years 
William R. King was sent to the University 
of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. On leav- 
ing that institution, where his attention to 
his studies, and uniformly correct and gen- 
tlemanly deportment, had commanded the 
respect and regard of his fellows and the ap- 
probation of the professors, he entered the 
law office of William Duffy, a distinguished 
lawyer, residing in the town of Fayetteville, 
N. C., and in the autumn of 1805 he obtained 
a license to practice in the superior courts of 
the State. In 1806 he was elected a member 
of the legislature of the State from the 
county of Sampson, in which he was born. 
He was again elected the year following; but, 
on the meeting of the legislature, he was 
chosen solicitor by that body, and resigned 
his seat. Colonel King continued in the 
practice of his profession until he was elect- 
ed a Member of Congress from the Wilming- 
ton district, in August 1810, when he was 
but little more than 24 years of age; but, 
as his predecessor’s term did not expire be- 
fore the 4th of March 1811, Colonel King did 
not take his seat in the Congress of the 
United States until the autumn of that year, 
being the first session of the 12th Congress. 
This was a most important period in the his- 
tory of the country. The Governments of 
England and France had for years rivaled 
each other in acts destructive of the neutral 
rights, and ruinous to the commerce of 
the United States. Every effort had been 
made—but in vain—to procure an abandon- 
ment of orders in council on the one hand, 
and decrees on the other, which had nearly 
cut up the commerce of the country by the 
roots, and a large majority of the people felt 
that to submit longer to such gross viola- 
tions of their rights as a neutral nation 


would be degrading, and they called upon 


the Government to protect those rights, even 
at the hazard of a war. In this state of 
things Colonel King took his seat in the 
House of Representatives, and unhesitatingly 
ranged himself on the side of the bold and 
patriotic spirits in that body who had deter- 
mined to repel aggression, come from what 
quarter it might, and to maintain the rights 
and the honor of the country. The with- 
drawal of the Berlin and Milan decrees by 
France, while England refused to abandon 
her orders in council, put an end to all hesi- 
tation as to which of those powers should 
be met in deadly strife. In June 1812, war 
was declared against England, Mr. King ad- 
vocating and voting for the declaration. He 
continued to represent his district in Con- 
gress during the continuance of the war, sus- 
taining with all his power every measure 
deemed necessary to enable the Government 
to prosecute it to a successful termination; 
and not until the rights of the country were 
vindicated and secured, and peace restored 
to the land, did he feel at liberty to relin- 
quish the highly responsible position in 


which his confiding constituents had placed 
him. In the spring of 1816 Colonel King re- 
signed his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, and accompanied William Pinckney, of 
Maryland, as secretary of legation, first to 
Naples, and then to St. Petersburg, to which 
courts Mr. Pinckney had been appointed min- 
ister plenipotentiary. Colonel King re- 
mained abroad not quite 2 years, having in 
that time visited the greater portion of 
Europe, himself acquainted with the 
institutions of various governments, and the 
condition of their people. On his return to 
the United States he determined to move to 
the Territory of Alabama, which determina- 
tion he carried into effect in the winter of 
1818-19, and fixed his residence in the county 
of Dallas, where he still resides. A few 
months after Colonel King arrived in the 
Territory—Congress having authorized the 
people to form a constitution and establish 
a State government—he was elected a mem- 
ber of the convention. Colonel King was an 
active, talented, and influential member of 
the body, was placed on the committee ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution, and was 
also selected by the general committee, to- 
gether with Judge Taylor, now of the State 
of Mississippi, and Judge Henry Hitchcock— 
now no more—to reduce it to form, in accord- 
ance with the principles and provisions pre- 
viously agreed on. This duty they performed 
in a manner satisfactory to the committee. 
The constitution thus prepared was submit- 
ted to the convention, and adopted with but 
slight alterations. 

On the adjournment of the convention 
Colonel King returned to his former residence 
in North Carolina, where most of his prop- 
erty still was, and, having made his arrange- 
ments for its removal, set out on his return 
for Alabama. On reaching Milledgeville, in 
the State of Georgia, he received a letter from 
Governor Bibb, of Alabama, informing him 
that he had been elected a Senator in the 
Congress of the United States, and that the 
certificate of his election had been trans- 
mitted to the city of Washington. This was 
the first intimation which Colonel King had 
that his name even had been presented to 
the legislature for that high position; and 
injuriously as it would affect his private in- 
terests—in the then condition of his affairs— 
he did not hesitate to accept the honor so 
unexpectedly conferred upon him, and, leav- 
ing his people to pursue their way to Ala- 
bama, he retraced his steps, and reached the 
city of Washington a few days before the 
meeting of Congress. His colleague, the Hon- 
orable John W. Walker, had arrived before 
him. 

Alabama was admitted as a State, and her 
Senators, after taking the oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, were 
required to draw for their term of service, 
when Major Walker drew 6 years and Colonel 
King 4. At the time that Alabama be- 
came a State of the Union the indebtedness 
of her citizens for lands sold by the United 
States, under what was known as the cred- 
it system, was nearly $12 million. It 
was perfectly apparent that this enormous 
sum could not be paid, and that an attempt 
to enforce the payment could only result 
in ruin to her people. Congress became sat- 
isfied that the mode heretofore adopted for 
the disposal of the public domain was wrong, 
and a law was passed reducing the minimum 
price from 2 to 1 dollar and 25 cents the acre, 
with cash payments. This change was warm- 
ly advocated by Senators Walker and King. 

At the next session a law was passed au- 
thorizing the purchasers of public lands, un- 
der the credit system, to relinquish to the 
Government a portion of their purchase, and 
to transfer the amount paid on the part re- 
linquished,-so as to make complete payment 
on the part retained. At a subsequent ses- 
sion another law was passed, authorizing the 
original purchasers of the lands so relin- 
quished to enter them at a fixed rate, much 
below the price at which they had been 
originally sold. To the exertions of Senators 
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King and Walker, Alabama is mainly indebted 
for the passage of these laws, which freed her 
citizens from the heavy debt which threat- 
ened to overwhelm them with ruin, and also 
enabled them to secure their possessions upon 
reasonable terms. 

Colonel King was elected a Senator in 1823, 
in 1828, in 1834, and in 1840. His firm but 
conciliatory course insured for him the re- 
spect and confidence of the Senate, and he 
Was repeatedly chosen to preside over that 
body as President pro tem, the duties of 
which position he discharged in a manner 
so satisfactory that at the close of each ses- 
sion a resolution was adopted, without a 
dissenting voice, tendering him the thanks 
of the body for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged those duties. 
In the spring of 1844 Colonel King was of- 
fered the situation of Minister to France, 
which he declined, as he had, on previous 
occasions, refused to accept other diplomatic 
situations which had been tendered to him, 
preferring, as he declared, to be a Senator 
from Alabama to any office which could be 
conferred on him by the General. Govern- 
ment. At this time the proposition for the 
annexation of Texas was pending, and there 
was but too much reason to believe that the 
British Government was urging that of 
France to unite with her in a protest against 
such annexation. It was, therefore, of the 
highest importance to prevent, if possible, 
such joint protest as, should it be made, 
must have inevitably resulted in producing 
hostilities with one or both of these powers; 
for no one for a moment believed that the 
Government of the United States would be 
deterred from carrying out a measure which 
she considered essential to her interests, from 
any apprehension of consequences which 
might result from any combination of the 
powers of Europe. Colonel King was a de- 
cided advocate of the annexation of Texas; 
and when urged by the President and many 
of his friends in Congress to accept the mis- 
sion, he consented, under these circum- 
stances, to give up his seat in the Senate. 
Colonel King, feeling the importance of 
prompt action, did not even return to his 
home to arrange his private affairs, but re- 
paired at once to New York and took passage 
for Havre. Arriving in Paris, he obtained 
an audience of the King, presented his cre- 
dentials, and at once entered upon the object 
of his mission. After frequent conferences 
with the King of the French, who had kindly 
consented that he might discuss the subject 
with him, without going through the usual 
routine of communicating through the For- 
eign Office, Colonel King succeeded in con- 
vincing His Majesty that the contemplated 
protest, while it would not arrest the pro- 
posed annexation, would engender on the 
minds of the American people a feeling of 
hostility toward France, which would operate 
most injuriously to the interests of both 
countries, now united by the closest bonds 
of friendship; and His Majesty ultimately 
declared that “he would do nothing hostile 
to the United States, or which could give 
to her just cause of offense.” The desired 
object was accomplished. England was not 
in a condition to act alone, and all idea of 
protest was abandoned. Colonel King re- 
mained in France until the autumn of 1846, 
dispensing a liberal hospitality to his coun- 
trymen and others, and receiving from those 
connected with the Government, and a large 
circle of the most distinguished individuals 
in Paris, the kindest attention. He returned 


-to the United States in November 1846, havy- 


ing requested and obtained the permission 
of the President to resign his office. 

In 1848, the Honorable Arthur P. Bagby 
was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Russia, and resigned his seat in the Senate 
of the United States. Colonel King was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Alabama to fill 
the vacancy thus created; and in 1849—the 
term for which he was appointed having ex- 
pired—he was elected by the legislature for 
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a full term of 6 years. In 1850, on the death 
of General Taylor, the President of the 
United States, Mr. Fillmore, the Vice Presi- 
dent, succeeded to that high office, and Colo- 
nel King was chosen by the unanimous vote 
of the Senate, President of that body, which 
places him in the second highest office in the 
Government. Colonel King has ever been a 
decided Republican of the Jeffersonian 
school. He has, during his whole political 
life, opposed the exercise of implied powers 
on the part of the General Government, un- 
less palpably and plainly necessary to carry 
into effect an expressly granted power— 
firmly impressed with the belief, as he has 
often declared, that the security and harmony 
if not the very existence, of the Federal Gov- 
_ ernment, was involved in adhering to a strict 
construction of the Constitution. 

In all the relations of life Colonel King 
has maintained a spotless reputation. His 
frank and confiding disposition, his uniform 
courtesy and kindness, have endeared him 
to numerous friends, and commanded for 
him the respect and confidence of all who 
have had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Colonel King is about 6 feet high, remark- 
ably erect in figure, and is well proportioned. 
Brave and chivalrous in character, his whole 
bearing impresses even strangers with the 
conviction that they are in the presence of 
a finished gentleman. His fine colloquial 
powers, and the varied and extensive in- 
formation which he possesses, render him a 
most interesting companion. 


FINAL PLANS MADE FoR CEREMONIES HONORING 
WILLIAM RUFUS KING 


In Habana, Cuba, Sunday, Alabamians and 
leading citizens of that city were meeting in 
preparation for a 2-day celebration honoring 
the patron saint of Cuba and an Alabamian 
who became a Vice President of the United 
States. 

In honor of William Rufus King, who was 
elected Vice President of the United States 
100 years ago, when Gen. Franklin Pierce 
was elected President, a plaque will be un- 
veiled Tuesday morning at the Provincial 
Government Building in Matanzas, near 
Habana, by Henry P. Johnston, Birmingham, 
and DeVane Jones King, Tuscaloosa, col- 
lateral descendants of William Rufus King. 

Mr. Johnston, who has been active in 
making plans for the observance, is execu- 
tive vice president of the Birmingham News 
Co. and managing director of radio station 
WSGN. He will be the personal representa- 
tive at the ceremony of Gov. Gordon Persons, 
of Alabama, and official representative of the 
Alabama Historical Association. 

The plaque will commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the day on which Mr. King 
was given the oath of office as Vice President. 
Tuberculosis had taken Mr. King to Cuba in 
a fight for recovery. He was given the oath 
of office at Matanzas by an American con- 
sul, through a special act of Congress. 

During the ceremony the national an- 
thems of Cuba and the United States will 
be sung and there will be a military parade. 

Jose Marti, the patron saint, will be hon- 
ored Monday morning by the Alabamians 
and the Cubans. The day marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the patron saint 
who is known as the father of Cuba. 

Lawrence Tipton, of Selma, will place flow- 
ers on the monument of the saint in Central 
Park, Habana. Mr. Tipton will be the of- 
ficial representative of the city of Selma 
and of Dallas County. He will make a short 
talk as well as place the flowers. 

A visit will be made to the house where 
Marti was born and the museum of Habana 
and Cathedral Square also will be visited. 

Monday afternoon, a Session Solemne will 
be held at the academy of history in the 
National Archives Building in downtown 
Habana. 

Thomas W. Palmer, a native of Alabama 
and now a resident of Habana, will be the 
principal speaker. Dr. Emeterio Santovania, 


president of the Sociedad Colombista Pan- 

americana, will respond. A reception will 

follow at the United States Embassy with 

3 and Mrs. Willard L. Beaulac as 
osts. 

After the Tuesday ceremony for Mr. King, 
the party will leave for Varadero. A lunch- 
eon will be given the Alabamians by the 
combined cultural societies of Cardenas. 

Cardenas and the museum there will be 
visited in the afternoon and a cocktail party 
will follow. The group will return to Habana 
that evening. 


Labor and the Tidelands Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I recent- 
ly received a letter from an independent 
thinking Texas workingman which, I be- 
lieve, effectively and fairly expresses the 
sentiments of many Texas union mem- 
bers who disagree with the position of 
some of their leaders on the question of 
State ownership of the submerged lands. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this letter from Mr. G. G. Cullom, of 
Denison, Tex. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Denison, TEX., February 24, 1953. 
Hon. PRICE DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sre: I read in Labor that the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, repre- 
senting over a million members, has reiter- 
ated its support of the “oil for education” 
bill. They want to share offshore oil with 
all States. 

This lotter is to advise you that I have not 
been asked for an opinion on the tidelands 
issue by anyone representing a labor organi- 
zation and to my knowledge no poll has ever 
been taken to determine how the working 
people who make up railroad labor feel on 
the issue. I resent the high-handed manner 
in which this association has attempted 
to speak for its entire membership in trying 
to help take away from Texas that which is 
hers, when they have no authority from the 
membership to so act. 

I am a member of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, in good standing, but I do not 
intend to be voted by anyone—and I must 
say there is quite a bit from our labor lead- 
ers that I am not in accord with. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. G. CULLOM. 


What Should the New Administration Do 
About Psychological Warfare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I should like to in- 
clude a statement by Rear Adm, Ellis M. 
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Zacharias, United States Navy, retired, 
regarding psychological warfare, pub- 
lished in the March 15, 1953, issue of 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, issued by the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Admiral Zacharias devoted 25 of his 38 
years of service in the Navy to intelli- 
gence duty and operations. He is the 
author of two excellent books, Secret 
Missions—New York, Putnam, 1946, and 
Behind Closed Doors—New York, Put- 
nam, 1950, both on the subject of intel- 
ligence operations. One of the first to 
recognize the tremendous value of psy- 
chological intelligence, Admiral Zacha- 
rias organized and set up our highly ef- 
fective psychological warfare operations 
during World War II. Since this time he 
has devoted much energy and study to 
the development and improvement of our 
psychological operations as an effective 
weapon of war and as an instrument for 
the promotion and maintenance of peace. 
Admiral Zacharias is an authority on this 
extremely important subject. I greatly 
recommend to you his clear and concise 
analysis in his remarks to the Foreign 
Policy Forum. 

The statement follows: 


We must understand at the outset what is 
meant by propaganda and also where propa- 
ganda fits into United States policy. In de- 
fining the one, we cover simultaneously the 
other. 

The eyes of the world are focused upon 
the United States; the ears of the world are 
listening for pronouncements of American 
policy. What we say and do immediately 
affects the world’s thinking—both about the 
United States and the principles for which 
we stand and about our enemies and the 
principles for which they stand. Our every 
act and word, therefore, have their psycho- 
logical effect—whether we plan it so or not. 

Now, those words and deeds which are 
consciously planned to affect the world’s 
thinking in our favor and in support of 
free democratic institutions and principles, 
or to turn the world’s thinking against the 
enemies of the United States and of human 
freedom, constitute our total psychological 
action. 

Thus our psychological action is twofold. 
It seeks to construct, to build support for 
the United States and for world progress 
toward freedom and the goals of democratic 
societies everywhere. It also seeks to de- 
stroy—to weaken our enemies and destroy 
everywhere the false ideas which are hostile 
to human progress toward peace and free- 
dom. That part of psychological action di- 
rected against a hostile country or idea con- 
stitutes psychological warfare. 

Any message or information intended to 
infiuence the thinking and action of others 
is propaganda. Although, obviously, propa- 
ganda can be lies (“black” propaganda) or a 
mixture of lies a truth (“gray” propa- 
ganda), it can also truth (“white” propa- 
ganda). 

Therefore, propaganda fits into American 
policy not only as a legitimate activity but 
also as an absolutely essential activity. It 
is inseparable from our total foreign policy 
and from all forms of United States psycho- 
logical action. 


PROPAGANDA AND STATE DEPARTMENT 


Our propaganda must be effective. Can it 
be effective as a function of the State De- 
partment? To answer that question we 
must consider both the job and the ma- 
chinery of propaganda. 

To do a job we must have a positive polit- 
ical goal. We must be “for” something and 
not “against” everything. We must keep 
hope and determination alive in the hearts 
of our friends both outside and inside the 
Iron Curtain because their aspirations for a 
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better life are today in danger. To both we 
must emphasize our historical position of 
the original reyolutionaries for the independ- 
ence of peoples. But we must keep before 
them the goals for which peoples are striv- 
ing—in terms of their own cultures, not ours. 

While we talk, we must act. Propaganda 
has many facets. For example, the visit of 
a man-of-war to certain ports or areas is not 
primarily to show our strength, but rather 
to display the flag and well-behaved crews 
who can talk about our real freedoms; simi- 
larly, a surprise airlift like that which re- 
cently carried thousands of stranded Muslem 
pilgrims to Mecca; or in war, sound advice 
like that which discreetly kept the Italian 
fleet safely in port while the British were 
unhampered in their operations in the Medi- 
terranean. 

We must clarify the term “democracy,” 
distorted by the Russians for their own pur- 
poses, and show that “freedom” and “lib- 
erty” are the ends of real democracy. 

We must emphasize our hatred of war to 
refute the Russian charges of warmongering 
and aggression. We must appeal to the cul- 
tural pride of every country. We must stop 
boasting of America’s plenty except indi- 
rectly. It took the Russians some time to 
realize that their use of moving pictures of 
strikes in the United States was producing 
a reaction contrary to that intended because 
the Russian audiences noticed only the de- 
cent clothes and good shoes worn by the 
workers. 5 

Our loans, gifts, and other aids to the 
world in some instances created misunder- 
standings, even hostility, instead of making 
friends because we have failed to stress that 
our help was intended to enable others to 
help themselves ‘and each other. Our guid- 
ance should be designed not to stir up un- 
timely disorders, but to offer constructive 
suggestions to people who are not yet in a 
position to work out their own destinies, who 
are thwarted in self-government, who are 
trapped everywhere by Moscow's peace“ 
offensive. How can we do this? In Europe 
we can talk in terms of their own history to 
stress what the Europeans want to be. In 
Asia we can show the exploitation of Asian 
national ambitions by the Kremlin and the 
perversion of these ambitions to Russian 
purposes. And most important, we should 
take a forthright stand on the independence 
of peoples who are capable of self-govern- 
ment. 

United States propaganda must also at- 
tack and destroy Soviet lies in order to re- 
gain the psychological offensive. We have 
lost it through default. Our successful 
counterattack last May to the germ warfare 
charges is proof enough of this. This was a 
private counterattack, not conducted by the 
Voice of America. The Russians have not 
mentioned germ warfare since then. 

We must continually emphasize the differ- 
ence between the actions of the Soviet 
regimes and the wishes of their peoples. We 
must point to Russian aggressive action 
everywhere, their “invasion” of Austria, a 
friendly country, not an enemy. We must 
unmask Russian-style “liberation.” And we 
must stress the perversion of socialist prom- 
ises into dictatorships, of global promises 
into global wars. 

All of this constitutes attack—and so 
raises important questions. How can the 
diplomatic agency of the United States 
which is charged with the task of communi- 
cating and negotiating with the U. S. S. R., 
also act as an attacker? How can we com- 
bine two opposite tasks in one? Can a 
diplomatic agency carry on an undiplomatic 
activity without destroying its usefulness in 
its primary function? 

The answers are clearly in the negative. 
An effective propaganda effort, therefore, re- 
quires the removal of propaganda from the 
State Department and its installation as a 
separate Government agency directly re- 
sponsible to the President. 


ROLE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


There should be no fear that the State 
Department would lose control of the formu- 
lation of foreign policy. Through normal 
and proper liaison with the propaganda 
agency, the diplomatic agency cannot only 
recommend courses of action but would be 
in a position to disclaim responsibility in 
case of complaints by other nations. Such 
complaints are a positive indication that the 
target has been hit. The post of Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs in the State De- 
partment would be retained for liaison with 
all outside agencies, particularly propa- 
ganda. The present informational activities 
in American embassies would continue, on 
a reduced scale, but would be coordinated to 
become a real part of the propaganda effort. 

Under the proposed reorganization the 
Psychological Strategy Board would be given 
a real function. Properly constituted, its 
studies and advice would receive appropriate 
consideration. Propaganda could then draw 
on the best talent availablé in this country. 

Many diplomats realize and regret the ef- 
fects of propaganda as practiced at present. 
The glaring weakness is that the diplomatic 
function, enmeshed with propaganda, can- 
not take either a bold initiative or accom- 
plish its task of direct attack. Thus it does 
not strengthen—it weakens United States 
foreign policy. 

It is obvious, therefore, that since the 
conduct of propaganda is at the heart of our 
whole psychological action, its removal 
from the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment represents the top priority. This is a 
vital task of the new administration. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Swearing 
In of William Rufus King as Vice 
President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
accordance with permission granted to 
me today, I present for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recor an address de- 
livered by Mr. Thomas W. Palmer, rep- 
resenting the Alabama Historical As- 
sociation, and an address by Mr. 
Emeterio S. Santovenia, president of the 
Cuban Academy of History. Both the 
addresses were delivered before the 
Cuban Academy of History on March 23, 
1953, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of the swearing 
in of William Rufus King as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The addresses are as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THOMAS W. PALMER IN REPRESEN- 
TATION OF THE ALABAMA HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION BEFORE THE ACADEMIA DE LA His- 
TORIA DE CUBA, MARCH 23, 1953 


Mr. President and members of the Aca- 
demia de la Historia de Cuba, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my pleasant assignment to 
speak in behalf of the Alabama Historical 
Association and my fellow Alabamians who 
are presently in this hospitable and charm- 
ing capital of a very good neighbor and friend 
of the United States. The friendship be- 
tween the two republics and their peoples 
will be lasting because it is based on the 
solid foundation of mutual respect and par- 
allelism of aspirations. 

While the State of Alabama itself is geo- 
graphically close to Cuba, the ties of friend- 
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ship between Alabamians and Cubans are 
still closer. Alabama counts among its na- 
tive sons many whose careers are known 
here, of whom I shall mention Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, who, you will recall, at- 
tempted to bottle up the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago by sinking the ship Merrimac in 
the, harbor’s narrow entrance; and William 
C. Gorgas, the sanitation expert, who put 
into worldwide service the great discovery, 
by the distinguished Dr. Carlos J. Finlay, of 
the transmission of the germ of yellow fever 
by the mosquito, and whose memory was 
honored recently by the placing of his statue 
in the Hall of Fame on University Heights, 
New York City. 

We Alabamians are particularly honored 
to be invited by the distinguished and 
learned Academia de la Historia to be their 
guests here, in the Archivo Nacional. The 
prestige of membership in your academy is 
held in high esteem all over the free world. 

The Alabama Historical Association wish 
me to take this opportunity to express to 
you in their behalf their admiration and 
congratulations for the high order of your 
publications and your valuable contributions 
to the knowledge of mankind in the his- 
torical field. 

As our association is no doubt a com- 
parative newcomer to the Academy of Cuba, 
I may mention that its membership of about 
1,000 is composed of both professional and 
nonprofessional historians. An interesting 
thing about the association is that the 
strength of the movement has been with 
the laity and not the professional. Among 
its publications is the Alabama Review, a 
quarterly journal of Alabama history. I 
am told that the association has identified 
with appropriate markers or plaques over 
1,800 places where events of historical inter- 
est to Alabama occurred. 

The career of Alabama’s great statesman 
and its first Vice President of the United 
States, William Rufus King, has been a pop- 
ular one for our researchers and has at- 
tracted the interest of all the members of 
the association. With Alabama's geograph- 
ical proximity to and its people’s affection 
for Cuba, it was but natural for them to 
wish to make a friendly visit to commemo- 
rate in this country an unprecedented and 
historic event that took place in Matanzas 
100 years ago. The coincidence of the year 
of the first century after the birth of the 
great José Marti was the final incentive for 
our visit. 

Before finalizing any plans the association 
reviewed the subject with officials of the 
Sociedad Colombista Panamericana. The So- 
ciedad Colombista is well known among us 
for its efforts to keep alive the ideal of 
American union and fraternity through the 
commemoration of notable facts and events 
in the history of the Western Hemisphere, 
We have long respected its many and suc- 
cessful historical research works. 

We received a hearty and friendly welcome 
and complete cooperation. In fact, we could 
not have done without its help and the 
Alabama Historical Association, its officers 
and members have requested me to make 
known their deep appreciation and grati- 
tude to the Sociedad Colombista, its officers 
and members. 

Many professional historians say that a 
century at least must elapse after the death 
of a person before his contribution to his- 
tory can be properly evaluated or viewed 
in the correct perspective. By that time 
prejudices both for and against a person 
have faded or are neutralized. I do not 
claim to be 4 historian and, though 100 
years have passed since the death of Wil- 
liam Rufus King, I shall not try to fix his 
niche in history. Professionals rate him with 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster as a statesman. 
His accomplishments were notable as a 
diplomat in Italy, Russia, and particularly 
in France (1844-46) where to quote from 
the New Vice President, of the Illustrated 
News, of March 19, 1853, “By means of Mr. 
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King’s mission, England was isolated and 
the plan of a protest against the admission 
of Texas to the Union abandoned.” 

He was a leader in the transition from 
territory to statehood of Alabama and a 
drafter of its first constitution. He loved 
his country and was influential in causing 
the young Nation to protect its rights in 
1812 when the American flag was being in- 
sulted on the high seas. While a Democrat, 
he always remained in the Union wing, 
opposing secession movements, but his death 
came before the final issue of the war be- 
tween the States was drawn. 

Because of his rigid honesty, consideration 
for others, and ability to make decisions, he 
has been described as the “Cato the Elder” 
of the young American Republic. 

However, in telling the story of William 
Rufus King, I am mindful of the fact that, 
being one of our great men, his own name 
and the events of his life are perhaps better 
known in Alabama than outside. Therefore, 
I shall relate the more important biograph- 
ical occurrences starting with his birth. He 
was born on April 7, 1786, in Sampson 
County, N. C., almost simultaneously with 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
which occurred on September 17, 1787. His 
ancestors came from the north of Ireland 
with an admixture of Huguenot blood. His 
rather, William King, and his mother, Mar- 
garet DeVane, were strong patriots of means. 
He himself never married. His early years 
passed away very much like those of other 
boys born to a reasonable share of this 
world’s comforts and surrounded by friends 
to encourage and instruct them. After grad- 
uation from the State university he studied 
law in the office of a practicing lawyer at 
Fayetteville, N. C., and was admitted to the 
bar at the early age of 20. 

Immediately drawn to public life he first 
served as a district attorney, then a brief 
term in the State legislature and was elected 
to the Federal Congress in 1810. Thereafter, 
until his death 43 years later, April 18, 1853, 
he remained a prominent actor on the stage 
of public life. In this exciting and forma- 
tive era of the United States he early allied 
himself with the party of Jefferson and 
Madison. The War of 1812 was brewing when 
he reached Washington. He, along with Cal- 
houn and Clay, took the lead in supporting 
President Madison’s policies of asserting the 
continued independence of the United States 
against foreign aggression, resulting in the 
War of 1812, sometimes called the second 
war for independence of the United States. 
This group, fired with the fervor of love for 
their young Nation, was dubbed “the War 
Hawks.” During the war King joined the 
military, serving under Generals Quitman 
and Seibels for a short period, and acquired 
the rank of colonel. 

In 1816 he resigned from Congress to en- 
ter the foreign service of the country as a 
diplomat. His first assignment was secre- 
tary to the Legation at Naples, and then in 
St. Petersburg. A handsome man, tall, erect, 
and with a manner as courtly as a Chester- 
field, King was a striking figure among the 
diplomatic set. These years afforded the 
young man close observation of European 
affairs, from which he benefited in his sub- 
sequent service in Washington. 

Upon his return to the United States he 
found that the Alabama Territory had been 
organized and that its statehood was in the 
offing. Filled with the enthusiasm of a 
pioneer and builder, he took a trip to the 
West and decided to cast his lot with Ala- 
bama. His brother, Thomas DeVane King, 
and he purchased large tracts of land in the 
Territory and he erected his home in Dallas 
County on the bank of the Alabama River, 
which he named King’s Rest. Thomas De- 
Vane King settled in Tuscaloosa County, and 
I may mention that two great-grandsons of 
Thomas DeVane King—Henry P. Johnston 
and DeVane K. Jones—are present with us. 
William Rufus King organized a company 


to form a town across the river and named 
it Selma—today a thriving city. The se- 
lection of this name reflects the diversity of 
his reading. One of the favorite books in 
his large library was a volume containing 
the poems of Ossian, the blind bard of Cal- 
edonia, 200 A. D., who had composed the 
Songs of Selma to soothe the anguish of 
his son killed in battle, Selma being the 
name of the poet’s Welsh home. The name 
was appropriate in Alabama because Selma 
comes from the Greek language and means 
a high seat. The site of the new city was 
high on the bluff, safe from the river flood- 
water. 

King was sent as Dallas County’s repre- 
sentative to the Constitutional Convention 
under the Statehood Act of Congress of 
March 2, 1819. On December 14, 1819, Presi- 
dent Monroe signed the congressional reso- 
lution creating the State of Alabama. In 
the first elections the people of Alabama, in 
appreciation of King’s efforts in obtaining 
this recognition, elected him 1 of their 2 
first Senators to Washington. From then 
on he became a great national figure, serv- 
ing almost continuously in the Senate until 
his election as Vice President of the United 
States. 

As the Alabama historian Walter M. Jack- 
son has pointed out, few people have stepped 
into national life and faced so many is- 
sues both at home and in Congress as did 
this Senator of Alabama. Time does not 
permit me to review in any detail here these 
momentous events, I shall just refer to a 
few of the issues—the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the land bills, the fight Jackson had 
with the National Bank, nullification in 
South Carolina, the Mexican War, the ad- 
mission of Texas to the Union, and the ever- 
growing slavery question. Throughout his 
political life he stood on the side of the 
Union, He was both a Democrat and a strong 
Union man, as was Jackson. He died, as I 
have said, before the great final issue was 
drawn and he did not have to make the de- 
cision of Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
Jefferson Davis, and other great personages 
who joined the Confederacy. In 1840 King 
became a leader of the Democratic Party and 
helped make it the party of the South. 

At various times he was asked to serve as 
Minister of the United States to toreign 
governments. He consistently refused until 
President Tyler persuaded him to go to 
France in 1844 for 2 years. The proposed 
admission of Texas to the Union was fraught 
with international complications. On the 
home front Massachusetts had threatened 
to leave the Union should Texas be admitted. 
Tyler felt that he could handle the domestic 
problem, but he was fearful of the attitude 
of France and England. A strong advocate 
of the admission of Texas, King agreed to go 
to Europe to try to block the opposition 
there. He was successful. The United States 
admitted Texas, and England and France did 
not interfere. King was credited by his col- 
leagues in the Senate with materially help- 
ing the great Southwest to come into the 
United States. 

King’s place in the Senate was of course 
filled by another after he resigned to go to 
France. He eritered the elections in Decem- 
ber 1847, to regain his seat and at that time 
suffered his first and only political defeat. 
However, in 1848, the next year, he returned 
to the Senate by appointment by the Gover- 
nor of Alabama. Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster were all dead and William Rufus King 
became known nationally as the father of 
the United States Senate. 

The National Democratic Convention 
which met in Baltimore in June 1852, after a 
stormy session, nominated Gen. Franklin 
Pierce as the candidate for President and 
King for Vice President. In November of 
that year they carried the electoral vote of 
all except four States—Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Tennessee, and Vermont. His- 
torians say that King was only one step from 
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the Presidency when he was elected Vice 
President. 

Shortly after the election he became ill 
from the ravages of tuberculosis, which he 
had suffered for several years. He immedi- 
ately thought of the healthful and pleas- 
ant sea breezes and sunshine of the hospita- 
ble city of Matanzas on the Island of Cuba. 
Here was the ideal place to seek his lost 
health. The residents of Matanzas were 
cosmopolitan in character, and he looked 
forward to an agreeable stay there. Among 
the families he knew in the Province were 
the Frenchman Jean Chartrand and a Rhode 
Islander named William Scott Jencks, both 
owners of sugar mills. Accordingly he re- 
signed his position of President pro tempore 
of the Senate on December 20, 1852, and 
sailed for Matanzas. 

As March 1853 came nearer, King realized 
that he would not be able to return to 
Washington to take his oath of office. Some 
of his friends in the Senate foresaw this 
possibility and provided for one of the most 
unusual happenings in United States his- 
tory. On February 23, 1853, Senator Andrew 
P. Butler, of South Carolina, gave notice 
that provision would have to be made for 
administering the oath of office to the Vice 
President in Cuba. He introduced a bill 
which was unanimously enacted into law by 
Congress on March 2, 1853, authorizing the 
Honorable William L. Sharkey, United States 
consul at Habana, to administer the oath, 

Presumably Mr. Sharkey went to Matan- 
zas via the steam railroad called the Sabanil- 
la & Villanueva Railway, which required all 
day and part of the night to make a trip 
of about 60 miles. I am told that a coal- 
burning locomotive used by the road in 1853 
is on exhibition today at Matanzas. The 
oath was administered on March 24, 1853, 
and William Rufus King thereupon became 
the only Vice President of the United States 
to take his oath of office on foreign soil. 

Finding his health completely gone, his 
thoughts turned to home. Arrangements 
were made for the steamer Fulton to call 
and take him to Mobile. There he was met 
by a great throng of Alabamians. The Vice 
President, though feeble, stood erect with 
eagerness in his eyes. He received the bless- 
ings of a clergyman and told him Pray 
that I may get home to Dallas County to 
die among my people, and there to rest.” 

The prayer was answered. A river packet, 
the Royal St. John, sped with him aboard 
at full speed up the Alabama River with no 
stops until King's Rest was reached. Here 
among his people he died in his own home 
on April 18, 1853, with the words. “The fields 
never looked greener. Hush, let me pass 
quietly.” 

At Washington elaborate honors were paid 
to King’s memory by the Nation through 
the President, the House, the Army, the Navy 
and Supreme Court. He could have been 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery, but 
he preferred to rest in Alabama. 

And now, in ending with the reference 
just made to the death of a great statesman 
of the United States of America, I cannot 
but remark on the coincidence of dates 
which also saw the birth of a great Cuban. 
Little did the residents of Habana realize 
the significance of the arrival in 1853 in 
their midst of the infant José Marti. None, 
perhaps not even his mother, dreamed of 
what momentous influence his life was des- 
tined to have in history. 

We of the United States are proud of the 
fact that Marti sought and obtained refuge 
in our country. He resided more of his 
adult life with us than in any other country. 
He taught in our public schools, edited pa- 
pers and became, perhaps, the greatest for- 
eign interpreter of life in our country during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Frail of body, great of mind, and stout of 
heart, he pursued throughout his life the 
ideal of liberty and died gloriously on the 
field of battle, 
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We Alabamians here assembled join the 
“coro devoto a las honras” de Cuba for the 
centenary of a man who was not only the 
greatest single contributor to the liberation 
of his country, but who also remains as the 
symbol of the unconquerable spirit of man 
in his quest for freedom and dignity. 


ADDRESS BY EMETERIO S. SANTOVENIA, PRESI- 
DENTE, ACADEMIA DE LA HISTORIA DE CUBA 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Cuban Academy 
of History is deeply honored with the pres- 
ence of citizens of the United States of 
America, who are, in addition, members of 
the Alabama Historical Association, and who 
have wished to come here to solemnly com- 
memorate the virtues and merits of William 
Rufus King, the only Vice President of the 
Union who took his oath of allegiance to the 
Federal Constitution outside of the National 
Territory, to be more exact, under the skies 
of our Antilles. Our corporation values this 
honor in all its worth more so, after hear- 
ing the benevolent and warm praises which 
we have just heard from Thomas W. 
Palmer. Due note has been taken of this to 
hold lasting memory of a type of academic 
fraternity which will prove to be fruitful and 
exemplary. 

The temporal life of William Rufus King 
had its beginning and end in two memorable 
epochs in the history of America. He was 
born at the time when his country strength- 
ened itself by its possession of political in- 
stitutions which have made it the seat of 
the firmest and most indestructible brother- 

hood of human liberty and international se- 
curity. He died the year of the birth of José 
Marti, one of the forgers of men and na- 
tions who with more vigor and transcendence 
have contributed to the uplifting of the pres- 
tige of the Western Hemisphere. Of the 
services rendered by that exalted son toward 
the greatness of the Union and the integrity 
of America, there remains the pleasant and 
edifying memories resulting from deeds ac- 
complished in honor and benefit of lofty 
ideals. 

The era when William Rufus King was 
elected Vice President of the United States 
was one of turmoil due to the interest shown 
by his country in the political situation of 
Cuba. The government of James K. Polk 
wanted Spain to sell the island to the Union. 
Later there broke out unrest headed by Nar- 
ciso. López, which attained its peak through 
the expeditions which this brave general 
armed there and landed here which, by their 
significance and consequences, caused an up- 
heaval in a large section of that neighboring 
country. Such publicly prominent men as 
Charles Sumner, Stephen A. Douglas, and 
Horace Mann aired grave words and atti- 
tudes as regards the designs of the United 
States with reference to Cuba. Even an un- 
known politician of those times, Abraham 
Lincoln, was forced, during the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination of King, to pronounce 
opinions of import relative to the activities 
of his fellow’ countrymen in this Antilles 
and of the bad conditions of the colonial 
regimen which Spain maintained in its over- 
seas possessions. 

Frequently important North Americans 
visited Cuba. Some came moved by the de- 
sire to establish lucrative businesses. Others 
with the desire of visiting a neighboring 
country which they deemed worth studying 
with a view toward territorial expansion 
projects. Some came with the hope of 
finding a cure for physical illnesses. Such 
was the case of William Rufus King at the 
time of the elections which raised him to 
the second highest public office of the 
United States. 

The readers of the Diario de la Marina of 
Habana, enjoyed the good news service 
offered them by Peter Hicks from the city 
of New York. Peter Hicks was one of the 
pseudonyms used by Simón Camacho, a Ven- 


ezuelan distinguished by his political activi- 
ties and his brilliant literary style. Simón 
Camacho was the grandson of Maria Antonia 
Bolivar and consequently, grandnephew of 
Simón Bolivar, the liberator. Through Peter 
Hicks the subscribers of the Diario de la 
Marina learned at the beginning of 1853 of 
the possibility of William Rufus King coming 
to Cuba. 

Peter Hicks informed his Cuban readers 
that the health of William Rufus King, Vice 
President elect, was seriously impaired. 
According to people whom the correspondent 
had reason to believe were well informed, 
King’s lungs were in very bad shape. Al- 
though it was said that his health had im- 
proved somewhat, the doctors and members 
of his family did not believe he could live 
much longer. He was advised to come to 
Habana for a few months. But no decision 
had been reached regarding this. 

We all know how Vice President King came 
to Cuba, and that he was living in Matanzas 


when the time came when he must swear, 


allegiance to the Constitution of the United 
States by reason of the high office to which 
he had been elected, and how the Consul of 
the Union in Habana received his oath of 
allegiance, how he sailed across the Gulf 
en route to his native land, and how divine 
providence granted him his request to 
breathe his last on the soil where he had 
first seen the light of day. Peter Hicks in- 
formed the Cubans of his death through 
correspondence dated in New York on 
April 25, 1853, and published in the Diario 
de la Marina on the third of the following 
month, regretting that the pure and invigor- 
ating air of the Cumbre and Coliseo in the 
Matanzas region had not been able to pro- 
long the life of an elderly man, suffering an 
ailment considered beforehand as incurable. 

The grandnephew of Simón Bolivar re- 
produced the proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce on the death of William 
Rufus King. As a testimonial of respect to 
his elevated position, his outstanding char- 
acter, his career as a statesman and his zeal 
for the Union, seldom encountered in the 
history of the Republic, the head of the 
Nation ordered work suspended in the dif- 
ferent Federal departments. The Secretaries 
of War and Navy issued orders to have the 
proper military and naval honors rendered 
the memory of a citizen—wrote Franklin 
Pierce—for whom a tribute that was not 
heartfelt by a country in whose service he 
had given all, would have scarce value. On 
April 21, 1853, all public offices were closed 
and the Executive Mansion and offices in 
Washington were draped in mourning. 

One of the statements made by Simón 
Camacho regarding the personality of Wil- 
liam Rufus King referred to the fact that 
his death had not caused as great a sensa- 
tion in the United States as that produced 
by the deaths of Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster. According to him, this was not sur- 
prising because King’s ambitions as regards 
honors and riches had been very modest and 
he had distinguished himself more for his 
steadfast services to his country than for 
the brilliance and renown of these same 
services. 

The distinguished visit which the Cuban 
Academy of History receives today revives 
happy memories and brings testimonies of 
great value. The happy memories refer to 
the two sons of Alabama whose names are 
outstanding in Cuban history. The testi- 
monials of great value refer to the most out- 
standing son of this Antilles. 

Mr. Palmer has remembered Richmond 
Pearson Hobson and William C. Gorgas. 
When he was an old man, retired from naval 
service and dedicated to the moral uplifting 
of the Union, I had the honor of meeting 
Richmond Pearson Hobson in the city of New 
York. As a naval officer of the United States, 
he had risked his life to execute the order 
by means of which a daring attempt was 
made to bottle up the Spanish fleet com- 
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manded by Adm. Pascual Cervera. On such 
a happy occasion I was able to note closely 
the outstanding virtues of one of the sons 
of Alabama which strengthened the ties 
between that region and our island. Of the 
other son of Alabama mentioned here no 
praise is too great. William C. Gorgas ren- 
dered Cuba services worthy of undying grati- 
tude by contributing with his scientific 
knowledge and humane zeal to better the 
sanitary conditions of the land where Vice 
President William Rufus King took the oath 
of loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Palmer has pointed out the exact de- 
gree of the exceptional services which José 
Marti rendered the United States at a time 
when our most outstanding countryman la- 
bored unceasingly to hasten the advent of 
the independence of Cuba. It has just been 
stated, and justly so, that Marti has become 
the best and most noteworthy foreign in- 
terpreter of the life of the Union during the 
second half of the 19th century. Here is 
without question one of the signs of great- 
ness that all Americans, those over there no 
less than those over here, can recognize in 
Marti, that magnificent symbol of the un- 
breakable human spirit consecrated to con- 
solidate the liberty and dignity of which 
our brilliant colleague has just spoken. 

With these outstanding names, with the 
names of Hobson, Gorgas and Marti, the 
name of William Rufus King appears jointly 
in the history of deeds shared by Alabama 
and Cuba. We find in the preceding ana 
wonderful lessons of human solidarity. 
Neighboring countries have been friends dur- 
ing the course of a century because of these 
remarkable men. Let us implore Heayen, 
and may Heaven grant that it will continue 
to be thus throughout the coming centuries, 

(Translation by Carolina Baez.) 


Subsidies in the Open 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 24, 1953, entitled “Subsidies in 
the Open” which deals with S. 1360, in- 
troduced by myself and Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Corpon, Mr. 
Doucras, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, Ives, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Car- 
olina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
MAYBANK, Mr. Muxpr, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
and Mr. SPARKMAN, and also with H. R. 
131, the companion bill, introduced by 
Representative HESELTON. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUBSIDIES IN THE OPEN 

Introduction of the Kennedy bill to sepa- 
rate subsidies from mail payments to air- 
lines again raises the question whether 
Congress is going to remove an unnecessary 
burden from the Post Office. The continued 
lumping of subsidies with mail payments 
represents one of the most conspicuous fail- 
ures to act on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. As it is now, the Post 
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Office, with a whooping deficit, fs charged 
with paying subsidies that have nothing to 
do with reasonable rates for carrying air 
mail. According to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, subsidy accounts for some $71 million 
of the $134 million 1954 budget for air mail 
pay. 

Senator KENNEpy’s bill, the companion of 
the Heselton bill in the House, would base 
the separation on the cost of carrying the 
mail, including a fair return. The advan- 
tage of this approach is that it would charge 
the Post Office only with the cost of haulage; 
necessary subsidies would be paid to airlines 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board under sepa- 
rate appropriations. This bipartisan meas- 
ure, incidentally, is cosponsored by 9 Re- 
publicans and 14 Democrats. 

What is desirable, obviously, is not a move 
to deprive airlines of subsidies they need for 
performing services in the national interest, 
but to identify those subsidies clearly. Some 
of the airlines object that the cost plus 
reasonable return is an unfair method of 
arriving at mail rates, and that it would 
impose an extra accounting burden. If this 
is not fair, then what is? 

To be sure, the separation would abandon 
the Universal Postal Union rate of $1.91 a 
ton-mile as respects payments by this Gov- 
ernment to American carriers for inter- 
national mail. The UPU rate, however, is 
basically a standard by which carriers of an- 
other nationality are paid; it is nearly 3 
times the de luxe passenger rate and 6 times 
the express rate, and obviously bears no 
relation to cost. American lines would con- 
tinue to receive the UPU rate from foreign 
governments. 

It is a credit to airline management that 
most major domestic lines now receive a 
“service rate,” which, according to the CAB, 
includes no subsidy. Some lines are citing 
this, plus the CAB's administrative subsidy 
separation, as an argument that no legis- 
lation is necessary. But this ignores the 
fact that the CAB’s action has no status in 
law and could be upset at any time by the 
Board. To leave the matter here would be 
to discourage scrutiny of possible loopholes 
in the CAB’s accounting and to keep the 
Post Office saddled with a deficit which, as 
respects air subsidies, is misleading. 

If there is to be meaningful and lasting 
reform in this field, it ought-to be accom- 
plished by law. In their own long-run in- 
terest, the airlines, which have made so many 
strides toward independence, ought to sup- 
port this sensible effort to end the conceal- 
ment of subsidies, 


World Peace Most Urgent Problem 
Facing Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following press 
statement on an address made by me 
to the Knights of Columbus at Gardner, 
Mass.: 

Speaking before the Knights of Columbus 
at Gardner last night, Congressman PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN, Of Clinton, asserted that the set- 
tlement of the Korean war and the estab- 
lishment of world peace was the greatest and 
most urgent problem facing the new ad- 
ministration and the Nation. 

Blasting the tragic blunders of foreign 
policy and diplomacy that led up to this 
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bloody conflict, the Clinton Congressman de- 
clared that the entire pattern of the Korean 
war is not only pathetically unfair and un- 
just to the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys engaged in it and their families, 
but it is an example of glaring military and 
economic noncooperation by many members 
of the United Nations in whose name the war 
is being prosecuted. 

“We can no longer tolerate,” said the Con- 
gressman, “that American boys alone and 
the American economy alone should carry 
the overwhelming major portion of sacrifice 
and support for the Korean war. 

“We have every right to expect all other 
free members of the United Nations to stand 
loyally and wholeheartedly with us in this 
and every other effort to check Soviet ag- 
gression. This Nation cannot possibly un- 
dertake the almost total responsibility for 
protecting freedom in a world seething with 
Communist-inspired revolutionary move- 
ments and dire threats of all-out war. We 
have every right to expect a much fuller 
measure of participation from the United 
Nations and, above all, we have the right to 
expect that the United Nations will purge 
its own organization of disloyal, traitorous 
American Communists.” 

Attacking the Soviets and the Communist 
conspiracy on a broad front, Congressman 
Puitsin stated that “the American people 
have not yet come to a full realization of the 
extent to which Communist influences have 
permeated and infiltrated their political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural institutions.” 

“The new Congress has many great tasks,” 
said PHILBIN. “It must banish the plague 
of corruption which, like a corrosive, is 
threatening to eat away the moral fabric 
of free government. It must straightfor- 
wardly, fairly and equitably adjust the Fed- 
eral budgetary situation without curtailing 
or eliminating really essential services, but 
with a view to installing honesty, efficiency, 
accountability, and prudence in the affairs 
of the National Government. 

“It must do these and many more things 
to stabilize the economy and prevent alike 
the evils of inflation and recession. 

“But next to the establishment of peace 
itself, the greatest job that this Congress has 
is to purge the Government and every other 
part of the Nation of every vestige of the 
great Communist conspiracy which is mov- 
ing, through its instruments in this Nation 
and elsewhere, to encompass the overthrow 
and destruction of human freedom.” 

“Sometimes when I contemplate this situ- 
ation,” said PHILBIN, “I am aghast at the 
enormity and effrontery of the intrusions by 
persons of unquestionable radical thought 
into influential positions not only in Gov- 
ernment but in practically every other field 
of American life. There are many reasons 
for this phenomena, but if I were asked the 
most important I should definitely be forced 
to the conclusion that it is the press of 
sordid materialism upon modern life and 
the rejection in vital segments of our cul- 


. tural and educational life of the moral and 


spiritual values of religion and other re- 
ligious ideals which have heretofore been the 
great sustaining force of our inspiration and 
strength as a Nation. 

“The American people themselves are not 
responsible for these conditions, but they 
are the victims. They are moving in their 
own way to try to provide orderly constitu- 
tional solutions to these great problems. 
They have selected a completely new na- 
tional leadership. By overwhelming vote of 
every part of the country they have installed 
a new President and a new Congress. In 
this, perhaps the greatest of all crises ever 
facing the Nation, there can be no time for 
narrow On the other hand, 
there must be every effort to unify and 
consolidate all groups of the American people 
behind the urgent objectives of purging the 
Nation of conspirators, corruptionists, and 
warmongers. Every chance must be accorded 
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the new leadership to provide the proper an- 
swers and the right solutions to these prob- 
lems. And we must all be greatly concerned 
now about joining together as citizens of the 
greatest democratie Government on earth to 
salvage the precious heritage of liberty, 
wrought through the years by such heroic 
sacrifice. 

“This does not mean that anyone in the 
public service must abandon his or her right 
to criticize or to express their convictions 
because that is not only the prerogative but 
the duty of every real representative of the 
people. But it does mean that we should 
all strive at this time to find a common area 
of agreement and action on basic things that 
relate to the welfare and destiny of the 
Nation, and I have every confidence that 
the American people and their representa- 
tives, despite the obstacles and discourage- 
ments, will succeed in that high purpose.” 

Puinery described at length the evolu- 
tionary development of the Communist 
movement and the tactics used by its leaders 
to blind the American people to the real 
facts of the world situation, as well as those 
relating to the American economy and our 
own political, civic, and religious institu- 
tions. The whole purpose was and is, said 
PHILBIN, to discredit everything connected 
with this Government and this great free 
2 from its moral principles to its family 

e. 

“But their nefarious purposes have been 
exposed, and will be further exposed,” said 
Puitsin, “and their baneful influence will 
in time be banished by the determined 
action of the American people.” 

Puuttsin also discussed some of the prob- 
lems of national defense in relation to the 
current world situation and their impact 
upon the current high spending rate and 
high taxes. 

“We must and will provide all funds nec- 
essary to deal with Communist aggression 
and to maintain the great social services 
of our own Government, but there is no 
justification whatever in placing upon the 
American people tax burdens which are not 
necessary. I am hopeful that the people 
of the Nation will soon have some relief from 
the present very heavy burdens which are 
reducing our standards of living in many 
ways.” - 


Unfairness to Mentally Ill Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one area 
in which we have been grossly unfair 
to war veterans has not commanded a 
sufficient amount of public attention. It 
is the system by which we treat or refuse 
to treat veterans suffering from mental 
illnesses. As matters now stand, a serv- 
iceman returning to his family must call 
any -mental problem to the attention of 
the Veterans’ Administration within 2 
years from his discharge if service con- 
nection is to be established. Without 
such connection, treatment for mental 
problems is denied. 

Realistically, this period is too short 
a time. Very often, neither the family 
nor the veteran realize the existence of 
such difficulties or, if they do, hesitate 
to bring them to the attention of any 
public agency for many reasons. Often, 
too, they hope that time and work in 
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home surroundings will clear up the ail- 
ment without resorting to medical treat- 
ment. Then when the situation has be- 
come too aggravated for home attention, 
they find that it is too late for the VA to 
help. 

We need a more flexible program in 
this field, and we certainly ought to ex- 
tend the time limit. Service connection 
ought to be more readily conceded in 
many cases, and the tendency of the 
VA to say “No” ought to be modified to 
a disposition to say “Yes” in doubtful 
situations, 


Tax Cut Delays? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is evident that my distinguished col- 
league, Hon. AntTonr N. Sapiax, from 
Rockville, Conn., when he voted to re- 
port favorably H. R. 1, an individual 
tax-reduction bill, represented the views 
of his constituents, and also the editorial 
views of the Register, an independent 
newspaper published in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Register on Sunday, March 
22, 1953: 

Tax Cur DELAYS? 


The Eisenhower administration has taken 
the position that tax-reduction programs 
must be delayed until spending programs 
are cut and a balanced budget is in sight. 
This represents an unsound and vastly dis- 
appointing attitude, both from the political 
and practical standpoints, 

If persisted in it will have very unfor- 
tunate consequences. The American people 
did not elect Mr. Eisenhower as their Presi- 
dent so that he might continue present 
spending, or increase it. They elected him 
to give us genuine world leadership, to re- 
duce spending and in expectation that 
pledges to reduce the ruinous burdens of 
present taxation would be redeemed and 
that a prompt start on that task would 
be made. 

Right now the American people are carry- 
ing an utterly impossible burden. It is 
ridiculous to say that nothing can be done to 
alter this fact at the present. The logical 
step, and the sound economic step, would be 
to reduce taxes and then fit the budget to 
resulting tax revenues. And the prospects 
are that these reductions would beyond 
doubt prove such a spur to business, to in- 
vestment, and to individual living standards 
as to make such revenues greater than those 
that can be realized under present breaking- 
point tax levies. k 

The reductions now proposed under the 
bill fostered by Representative DANIEL A. 
Rur would not interfere with balancing the 
budget. Rather they would assist in such 
an accomplishment. Tax rates, obviously, 
are now confiscatory and far too high. The 
result is that they kill off incentive, growth, 
and expansion and thus reduce revenues. 

Both past and recent economic history 
supports this view. The 80th Congress during 
1947 and 1948 reduced individual taxes. The 
budget was balanced—for the first time in 
16 years. A large payment was made upon 
the national debt. Revenue returns there- 
under created a substantial Treasury surplus. 


The Eisenhower administration makes 
much of its intent to make reductions in 
spending. That is commendable. But they 
cannot halt there, or delay unduly in plans 
to redeem their pledges to also reduce taxes. 
If taxes are to be reduced to match these 
spending reductions, those tax-cutting laws 
should be enacted now. This is the only 
method whereby the taxpayer can be given 
any hope, or any logical method for figuring 
upon any increased spending, investing, and 
expansion power that they may utilize for 
the future. 

The easy answer is to say wait for bal- 
ance. But it is not the right answer, the 
logical one or the acceptable one. There is 
but one possible exception. If the Eisen- 
hower Administration has knowledge that 
we are going to be attacked, or that we are 
threatened with imminent attack, then delay 
might be wise. Lacking this, it is inexcusable 
and a path to political extermination at the 
hands of a people who have seen the promises 
to them unredeemed, and the prospects for 
redemption placed so far into an indefinite 
future as to be meaningless, and less than 
meaningless. à 

Spending, of course, can be reduced. It 
can be done now, if the determination is 
there. And in the next budget further non- 
essentials can be eliminated entirely, and 
the resulting tax reduction amounts made 
retroactive. 

Obviously, in the course of one admini- 
stration all the tax evils that have piled up 
over the years cannot be overhauled and 
corrected. But a beginning can be made, 
and it can be made now. 

It was not long ago that Governor Lodge 
reminded the Connecticut General Assembly 
of the words of the philosopher Seneca who 
said that “economy in itself is a great source 
of revenue.” 

That, obviously, applies as well to Wash- 
ington and supplies the answer to the tax 
reduction- budget balancing program and 
problem. 


A Needed Dose of Good Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Monday, 
March 25, 1953, I had reprinted the testi- 
mony given by James J. Reynolds, Jr., 
before the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House, incorporating his 
views on the operations of the National 
Labor Relations Board, of which he is a 
former member. I now want to bring to 
the attention of the House an editorial 
from the Washington Post of Sunday, 
March 22, entitled “Supporting NLRB,” 
in which the editors of the Post pay a 
merited tribute to Mr. Reynolds for his 
constructive testimony: 


SupporTine NLRB 


The House Committee on Education and 
Labor got a needed dose of good counsel in 
the testimony of James J. Reynolds, former 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Mr, Reynolds’ common sense came as 
an effective antidote to the reckless recom- 
mendation of a previous witness, former 
NLRB General Counsel Robert Denham, who 
had urged that Congress “abolish the agency, 
abolish all of the jobs in it, enact a new bill 
patterned after the old.” 

Unlike Mr. Denham, Mr. Reynolds found 
in his heart that tolerance of disagreement 
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which is indispensable to the functioning of 
a democratic society. “So long as each of us 
is ‘the sum of all the moments of our lives’,” 
he observed, “reasonable men will differ and 
it is in the recorded expression of their views 
that dynamic and healthful progress resides. 
* * * No matter how violently we may reject 
the view contrary to our own, let us never 
still the voice of opposition, for in regimen- 
tation of administrative thinking and in 
forced conformity lies a danger far greater 
than that which appears to be temporary 
retrogression.” 

In contrast to Mr. Denham's vindictiveness, 
Mr. Reynolds urged the committee to reject 
abolition and get on with the job of making 
better “a law which is already of demon- 
strated merit to our industrial economy.” 
And he added this sound warning: “It strikes 
me that the time is long overdue when those 
of us who know the facts should make it 
known that our Government employees are, 
as a group, people in whom we, as citizens 
and taxpayers, can take pride. It is in just 
such reckless charges as voiced by the former 
general counsel that the seeds of lost confi- 
dence in governmental processes are sown.” 


The Best Medicine for the Patient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly of December 1952: 

THE BEST MEDICINE FOR THE PATIENT 
(By James Howard Means, M. D.) 


(Are the American people getting adequate 
medical care at a price they can afford? 
Speaking from the experience of 27 years as a 
professor of clinical medicine at Harvard 
University and chief of the medical services 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Dr. 
James Howard Means evaluates the efforts of 
both doctors and laymen to meet the Na- 
tlon's health needs. Atlantic readers will 
recall his articles, England’s Public Medicine 
(March 1950) and The Doctors“ Lobby (Octo- 
ber 1950). The role of government in the 
organization of medical services will be the 
subject of the next article by Dr. Means, 
in an early issue.) 

z 

“You are all right until you get sick,” a 
woman who earns her own living and sup- 
ports an elderly mother said to me recently; 
“and then you're licked.” That sort of frank 
statement can be heard from an ever-increas- 
ing number of people in the middle and lower 
income brackets. They indicate that all may 
not be as well, in this best of all possible 
medical worlds, as the spokesmen of the 
organized medical profession would have us 
believe. We hear a great deal about the kind 


‘of medicine the doctors want, but the ques- 


tion persists: What kind do patients want? 

Organized medicine likes—and fights to re- 
tain—the medical status quo, private enter- 
prise, individual medical practice. Patients 
often do not like it. Doctors and patients 
agree, however, that medical care should be 
of the best quality that medical scientific 
knowledge permits, and must be dispensed 
with skill and judgment on the part of the 
doctor. But the great controversial issue is: 
How shall medical care be equitably, efficient- 
ly, and economically distributed to all peo- 
ple, and how shall it be paid for? 

We may have the best medicine in the 
world, as organized medicine claims, but it is 
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very far from being universally available to 
our people. It would be more truthful to 
say we could have the best medicine if all 
our professional personnel, facilities, and re- 
sources were used to the best advantage of 
all concerned. The highly individualistic 
nature of medical practice in our country 
today is one of the major obstacles to the at- 
tainment of this objective. The medical pro- 
fession sometimes loses sight of the fact that 
medical care is a service, and that, as with 
all services, there are those who provide and 
those who receive. Both have their rights, 
and neither must be permitted to trespass 
on the rights of the other. 

Public discontent with the medical sit- 
uation has been boiling up for more than a 
quarter century. Survey after survey has 
disclosed an appalling amount of unmet 
medical need in this, the most opulent Nation 
on earth. The introduction of health bill 
after health bill is indication enough that 
our lawmakers are aware that the people 
want something done to give them better 
medical care. 

In the spring of 1951 President Truman 
challenged opponents of health legislation to 
come up with a better plan. None having 
been presented, on December 29 of that year 
he appointed a 15-member commission 
known as the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation. This Commis- 
sion has been actively engaged gathering the 
information ever since. It has worked 
through the medium of 30 panels of experts, 
and a preliminary report of findings and rec- 
ommendations is expected soon. One of the 
members of the commission assures me that 
their studies confirm the existence of much 
unmet medical need, and that the problems 
resulting from the need are being identified, 
particularly under the headings of medical 
care in rural districts; care of the aged and 
of chronic invalids; integration of, and pay- 
ment for, medical services; excessive infant 
mortality in certain areas; and the great 
problems of financing medical education, and 
of the relations between general practition- 
ers and specialists. 

The first requisite in the medical care of 
the individual patient is a good physician. 
The qualities which make the good physician 
are several. Of course adequate knowledge of 
medical science and the skill to apply it are 
indispensable, but there are other require- 
ments. Plato puts it this way: “No physi- 
cian, insofar as he is a physician, considers 
his own good in what he prescribes, but the 
good of his patient; for the true physician is 
also a ruler having the human body as sub- 
ject, not a mere moneymaker.” These state- 
ments remain as true today as in Plato’s time; 
but our present-day society and our stock of 
medical knowledge being vastly different 
from Plato’s, the manner in which the 
physician fulfills his function is very different 
also. The complexity of what medicine has 
to offer the patient today transcends any- 
thing ever dreamed of 50 years ago. No 
longer can one physician meet all the re- 
quirements of medical care of patients; nor 
can patients meet, on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
the costs of all the professional services, 
involving both those of generalists and those 
of specialists, which their cases may require. 
Professional teamwork in the provision of 
medical care, and new ways of spreading its 
mounting costs, have become essential. The 
failure thus far of free-enterprise medicine 
to find solutions to these problems is the 
cause of all the present agitation about 
health legislation. 

Under any system of medical practice, indi- 
vidual, group, private, or public, the accurate 
placement and acceptance of responsibility 
is imperative. The whole matter of the re- 
lation of generalist to specialist is a pressing 
one. Good medical care of the individual 
patient must be responsible medical care; 
but in these days when a lot of specialists are 
involved, it may be very uncertain just who 
is responsible for what. It is my own deep 
conviction that for good medicine in every 


case, no matter under what circumstances 
medical service is being provided, some single 
physician must have final responsibility for 
the care of the patient. In other words, some 
one doctor must be in command, and remain 
so until he relinquishes the responsibility to 
another, at either his own wish or the 
patient's. 

When a general practitioner is in charge 
of a patient there need be no fuzziness about 
responsibility. He obviously is in charge of 
the whole situation. If he calls in consult- 
ants, then it is his responsibility to decide 
whether to follow their advice. Two or more 
heads may be better than one in arriving at 
a correct diagnosis, but one head has to 
make the decisions which lead to a course 
of action for the care of the patient. 

The situation is less clear when a patient, 
as often occurs nowadays, goes on his own 
initiative first to a specialist. What is the 
responsibility of the specialist under such 
circumstances? My philosophy would be 
that the specialist, being the only doctor 
so far in the case, in spite of being a spe- 
cialist—perhaps a rather narrow specialist— 
is still responsible for the patient’s total 
medical welfare until he turns the case over 
to another doctor. What actually happens, 
I suspect, in most such instances is that 
the specialist goes along examining and car- 
ing for only part of the patient unless some 
symptom or local sign suggests to him that 
more than the local disease exists; then he 
calls for help. Because hidden disease may 
produce no symptoms, there is always risk 
in caring for a local disease without proper 
study of the whole patient. 

The requirements for adequate medical 
care are best met when a physician capable 
of studying the patient in his entirety is 
consulted first and then does the ni 
referring to specialists. When the role of a 
specialist, for example a surgeon, turns out 
to be the major one, final responsibility 
should be turned over to him until his work 
is done. Then the generalist should again 
take charge. 

In setting up professional teams or groups 
to provide integrated medical care, the place- 
ment of responsibility in some such way 
as I have indicated should be scrupulously 
carried out. Experience has shown that it 
is quite possible to do this. The responsi- 
ble role of each member of a professional 
team or group can be preserved within the 
group if there is the will to do so. Con- 
versely, responsibility can be lost in individ- 
ual practice if patients go shopping from 
specialist to specialist. Not infrequently in 
this confused society of ours they do just 
that, sometimes in order to compare the ad- 
vice of one doctor with that of another, to 
make a selection of their own from among 
several opinions. Only the wealthy can af- 
ford such a procedure, and even they are 
likely to suffer from it, since the layman usu- 
ally cannot judge accurately the value of a 
medical opinion, 

1 

Another consideration is the effect which 
the patient’s illness has upon the com- 
munity; because, in addition to the patient's 
direct interest, the doctor has the responsi- 
bility to minimize, insofar as he can, the 
burden which the patient’s illness may throw 
on others. In serving this function, he can 
derive invaluable aid from the medical so- 
cial worker, not only in cases from the lower- 
and middle-income brackets, but not infre- 
quently from the upper, also. 

Heretofore medical care of communities 
has been thought of as something apart from 
that of the individual. “Public health serv- 
ice,” it has been called, and it has been gen- 
erally regarded as a responsibility of Gov- 
ernment, National, State, or local; whereas 
medical care of the individual has been 
looked upon as purely a function of the med- 
ical profession to be carried out, in our coun- 
try, at least, by private competitive enter- 
prise, 
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Abundant evidence is cropping up nowa- 
days that such a separation is no longer 
tenable. It is significant, for example, that 
within recent years the American Public 
Health Association has set up a section on 
medical care. The public-health people are 
recognizing that the illmess of any single 
member of the community is a concern of 
the whole community. By becoming sick 
the individual creates a social vacuum which 
affects others than his immediate family. 
For whatever he was doing that was useful, 
a substitute must be found when he becomes 
incapacitated. Certain other persons must 
spend some of their time caring for him. 
The costs of his illness and incapacity must 
be paid somehow, even though it be from 
taxation or charity. Consequently, illness 
of the individual, like fire, flood, or other de- 
structive processes, is always a loss to the 
whole community. 

The public interest, therefore, demands 
not only that water and food supplies be 
kept pure and that communicable diseases 
be controlled; it requires also that every 
individual receive such medical care, both 
preventive and curative, as will hold his 
days of incapacity to an irreducible mini- 
mum. The growth of rehabilitation clinics, 
which has received great impetus from the 
work of Dr. Howard A. Rusk at New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital, is an im- 
portant effort in that direction. It is far 
better for the chronically ill or crippled per- 
son to be restored even to a fragment of use- 
ful activity than to remain in enforced idle- 
ness. Anything at all useful that he can do 
promotes his own peace of mind and thereby 
improves his health; it also lessens the bur- 
den he imposes on others. 


m 


The methods of paying doctors for sup- 
plying medical care have a direct bearing on 
the quality of care. There are four main 
sources from which they can be paid—pri- 
vate pocketbooks, tax money, employers’ 
money, and charity—and there are three 
main methods of paying them—the time- 
honored fee-for-service method, capitation, 
and salary. 

Fee for service is what organized medicine 
clings to. It has somewhat grudgingly ap- 
proved the other methods in situations in 
which complete doctor control is maintained. 
The trouble with fee for service is that it 
makes little if any provision for preventive 
medicine and it may make the patient post- 
pone going to the doctor—a delay that could 
have serious consequences. When consulta- 
tions with specialists are required, it means 
a multiplicity of charges which may add up 
to distressing proportions. Under fee for 
service the more patients the doctor sees, 
the more money he makes, and this leads to 
the risky situation where he is tempted to 
overload himself. A doctor must be unhur- 
ried to practice good medicine. 

One of the worst features of fee for service 
is that it is a downright invitation to fee 
splitting, the evils of which were publicized 
last September by the American College of 
Surgeons. The best form of the fee-for-serv- 
ice method is found when the fees are deter- 
mined by a neutral party—for example a 
hospital administrator or the business office 
of a practice group—in accordance with an 
accepted schedule of fees. Such a procedure 
has been in successful operation in the Baker 
Memorial of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital for the last 22 years. 

Capitation is the method which is now 
used in Great Britain for paying general 
practitioners under the National Health 
Service. It means that a doctor has a panel 
of patients, for each one of whom he gets a 
fixed fee each year, in return for which he is 
to render such complete general medical 
service as the patient requires. Under the 
unrestricted fee-for-service method of pay- 
ment the doctor can exploit the patient by 
requiring him to come too often, while under 
the capitation method the patient can exploit 
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the doctor by demanding attention when 
he doesn’t need it. Overloading of the doc- 
tor under capitation can be checked by limit- 
ing the size of his panel to a number of 
patients which he can handle unhurriedly. 

Altogether it is my belief that the best 
method of paying the doctor is by salary— 
best for him and best for his patients, pro- 
vided at least that some safeguards against 
overloading are included. Of course paying 
doctors by salary presupposes the existence 
of some agency, an organization for medical 
care, to which payments for care are made 
and by which they are redistributed to meet 
the costs. 

The patient can pay the doctor in one of 
three ways: from his own pocketbook or 
from funds derived from indemnity insur- 
ance; by participating in some form of pre- 
payment plan which provides services di- 
rectly; or by getting the Government, his 
employer, or a charitable organization to 
meet the costs for him. 

Of nonprofit sickness-insurance plans, 
Blue Cross for hospital charges and Blue 
Shield for doctors’ bills are at present the 
most nearly nationwide in scope. Blue Cross 
is the older, the larger, and by far the more 
complete in serving its purpose, which orig- 
inally was to provide for its subscribers, in 
return for an annual fixed premium, as com- 
plete security as possible against all hos- 
pitalization costs. Benefits included not 
merely bed, board, and nursing, but special 
services such as laboratory examinations, 
X-rays, and anesthesia. Unfortunately un- 
der the pressure of mounting costs the spe- 
cial benefits have been somewhat pared 
down. 

Blue Shield was set up to help patients 
meet the costs of doctors’ services. The idea 
is fine, but actually Blue Shield is a poor 
thing in contrast to Blue Cross. Sponsored 
usually by State medical societies, it differs 
from commercial medical-expense-indemnity 
insurance only in that doctors have agreed 
to accept fees fixed according to a fee scale 
for persons in lower income brackets. For 
persons with higher incomes, doctors are free 
to increase their fees as they wish. For the 
most part, Blue Shield pays doctors’ fees only 
when the patient is hospitalized. Care out- 
side of hospital is included in the benefits in 
u very restricted manner. Thus Blue Shield 
added to Blue Cross does not really consti- 
tute a comprehensive health plan; and most 
important, the two together make no provi- 
sion for preventive medicine, as do some 
other enterprises. 

All people want, need, and deserve compre- 
hensive medical care. This may be defined 
as all services necessary to keep them well or 
get them well if they become sick. It in- 
cludes not only the services of physicians, 
surgeons, and public health officers, but of all 
the auxiliary professions—nursing, social 
work, and so forth—as well. These services 
must be available in office, in clinic, in the 
home, or in the hospital, as the case requires. 
Preventive medicine must be included no less 
than curative medicine. Many attempts to 
move toward this ideal are being made in 
our country today, both by government and 
by private enterprise. Only the private plans 
fall within the scope of the present article; 
the role of government will be considered in 
a future paper. 

Iv 


The initiative may come either from the 
medical profession or from the side of the 
consumers. Doctors may organize to provide 
medical care more effectively, or people may 
organize to obtain it. Two or three doctors 
in partnership, so that each may be off call 
at certain stated times, is the rudiment of 
organization. But there are now a consider- 
able number of organizations for medical 
care, throughout the country, of much larger 
proportions than that. 

The doctor-run private-practice group is a 
very familiar one. Generally called clinics 


with a designating adjective ahead, they vary 
greatly in size, in the number of doctors par- 
ticipating, and in the extent of services of- 
fered. Few if any offer what can truly be 
called comprehensive medical care, but some 
approximate it. Within such groups there 
should be general practitioners, as well as 
specialists, who establish the responsible 
doctor-patient relationship and steer the 
patient through the maze of the remainder of 
the clinic. Such private-practice, doctor- 
controlled groups are often dominated by a 
single member. He may even own the enter- 
prise, hiring his staff as professional em- 
ployees, paying them straight salaries or 
salary plus a share of the profits at the end 
of the year, and having the right to discharge 
them as he pleases. Patients in this type of 
clinic, however, usually are charged on the 
fee-for-service basis, which may at times be 
as high as the traffic will bear. Such an au- 
tocracy is entirely acceptable to organized 
medicine so long as it is completely doctor- 
controlled; but if any element of lay control 
should creep into a group, it would become 
thoroughly distasteful to them. When such 
a situation exists, one generally finds that 
the boss is asurgeon. Often the clinic bears 
his name. This, to my way of thinking, is 
unfortunate. A clinic headed by a surgeon 
tends to be overweighted in favor of surgical 
treatment. 

The most famous of private-group clinics 
in the United States is the Mayo Clinic. 
Starting in the individual private practices 
of the Mayo brothers, this enterprise has 
grown over a period of many years during 
which it has passed through stages of auto- 
cratic, oligarchic, and now of limited demo- 
cratic control, to truly huge proportions. Its 
doctors are on salary, but its patients are on 
fee for service. It offers, with its affiliated 
chain of hospitals, comprehensive medical 
and hospital care for as long as its patients 
remain in the town of Rochester, Minn., to 
which some of them come from very long 
distances. Correspondence and return visits 
to the clinic furnish some degree of follow- 
up care, but a clinic in Rochester, Minn., no 
matter how comprehensive its services, can- 
not provide continuous comprehensive medi. 
cal care for persons living in Bath, Maine, 
or Phoenix, Ariz. The great cost of travel 
of huge numbers of patients from all over 
the country to and from the Mayo Clinic and 
other similar centers is an item in the total 
medical bill of the American people which 
must be classified as a luxury. Usually it is 
possible to get adequate service nearer home. 

In the case of organizations for medical 
care, or health plans initiated by consumers, 
we again find a variety of types. There are 
those set up by labor organizations for their 
members, or by industry or employer groups 
for their employees, or by groups of people 
in a community for themselves. 

The Sidney Hillman Health Center in New 
York may be taken as an example of the 
first. This organization represents the laud- 
able effort of a great labor union to obtain 
“radiant health,” as it is put, for all its 
members. Established through joint action 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers Exchange, this plan, for an annual 
$10 fee paid by members of the union to 
the center, furnishes all the diagnostic serv- 
ices and treatment that it is possible to pro- 
vide to ambulatory patients in a thoroughly 
well staffed and equipped clinic building. 

Preventive medicine is stressed, and com- 
prehensive health inventories as well as day- 
to-day medical service are included. Domi- 
ciliary care and hospitalization when needed 
have to be arranged outside the plan, but 
the center cooperates freely with outside 
doctors who have been called by its members, 
by furnishing full information about all rele- 
vant services within the center. The whole 
objective is to reduce to the absolute mini- 
mum the need for domiciliary or hospital 
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care by promoting health and preventing 
disease at the center. By any modern 
philosophy of medicine this objective must 
be regarded as thoroughly sound. 

As an example of an employer-run health 
plan we may take that offered by the Endi- 
cott-Johnson Co. in Three Cities, N. Y. 
Gradually built up by the company as a 
means of general health promotion, this plan 
now has a staff of about 45 doctors (the 
majority engaged for only part of their time) 
and operates two excellently equipped clin- 
ics, one at each end of the area served. 
In these clinics office type of service is pro- 
vided, and domiciliary care can be given 
when needed. There are abundant good hos- 
pital facilities in the neighborhood. Com- 
plete medical care of high quality is pro- 
vided entirely free by the company for all 
employees who have been employed 6 months 
or more and their dependents, and all hos- 
pital bills are paid by the company. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 employees are eligible 
and they and their families make a total of 
about 50,000 people covered. The cost to 
the company of this complete health service 
for the year 1950 was about $42 per em- 
ployee. The plan is financed entirely by 
the company. The management believes 
that it is money well spent, promoting both 
the health and the morale of their people. 

The Endicott-Johnson plan operates, of 
course, for a very specialized community; 
nevertheless it is worth study from the or- 
ganizational and actuarial points of view. 
It demonstrates one way in which a popula- 
tion of 50,000 can be given good, compre- 
hensive medical service at low cost. Some- 
what analogous to it are certain university 
and college health plans, together with other 
industrial plans, operated sometimes by 
management, sometimes by labor, sometimes 
jointly. Personally I believe that the Sidney 
Hillman type in which members take great 
pride, because they originated it—it’s their 
baby—is sociologically sounder than the free- 
gift-from-the-employer type, which is essen- 
tially paternalistic. 

One of the most promising types of en- 
deavor on the part of members of a com- 
munity to secure comprehensive medical care 
for themselves falls in a category which 
can generically be called the consumer- 
sponsored cooperative health plan. There 
are over 20 of these now, fairly well scat- 
tered over the country. They haye become 
linked together loosely on a national basis 
through the Cooperative Health Federation 
of America, which has headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Under this plan a group of people 
organize themselves into a cooperative and 
engage a staff of doctors to provide medical 
care, and to obtain clinic and hospital fa- 
cilities as needed. 

Organized medicine hates these cooper- 
atives and does its best to put them out 
of business; nevertheless they have con- 
tinued to grow and flourish—which proves 
that they meet a public need. In trials 
of strength in the courts, the cooperatives 
have won at least three important victories. 
The first was the famous Supreme Court 
of the United States decision of 1943, in 
which the American Medical Association and 
the Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia were found guilty of conspiracy in 
relation to their attempts to put Group 
Health Association out of business. Group 
Health is a cooperative of the type which 
I have described. 

A more recent example is the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington, handed down November 28, 1951, 
enjoining the county medical society from 
making similar attempts against Group 
Health Cooperative of Puget Sound. In 
California the San Diego County Medical 
Society brought a suit against a similar 
cooperative. The society had alleged that 
the cooperative was practicing medicine ille- 
gally, but the trial judge on April 22, 1952, 
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found no evidence of this and rebuked the 
society. Finally, in May 1952, probably as 
a result of these several decisions, a case 
concerning a cooperative in Elk City, Okla., 
emerging from 20 years of struggle, was 
settled out of court in what was clearly a 
victory for the cooperative. 

I am not suggesting that the cooperative 
type of health plan is the ideal solution to 
the overall problem of organizing for med- 
ical care. However, it is one way, and its 
possibilities and limitations should be de- 
termined by experiment, as is in fact being 
done. Organized medicine should give full 
support to such research. 

In my article in the Atlantic for October 
1950, the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York was briefly considered. It de- 
scribes itself as a community enterprise. 
Through a chain of practice groups scattered 
over Greater New York it offers high-grade 
comprehensive medical care on a prepayment 
basis to nearly 400,000 subscribers. Hospital 
costs are met from Blue Cross subscription 
(or its equivalent) which is required of HIP 
members. I also discussed two doctor-con- 
trolled prepayment plans, Permanente and 
Ross-Loos in California. HIP particularly 
seems to be highly promising, and to meet 
a widespread demand. It pays its medical 
groups on a capitation system. The group 
then takes these fees and redistributes them, 
paying the doctors by salary, a somewhat 
novel use of the capitation system which is 
working very well. . 

If by “best medicine for the patient” we 
mean best for every potential patient, which 
means everybody, then it becomes evident 
that organization for medical care must be 
on a nationwide basis. If we are to develop 
a national health plan by private endeavor, 
it will have to be derived from voluntary 
plans of the kinds just mentioned. It is 
conceivable that private health plans might 
enlarge and coalesce throughout the country 
in a manner finally to include all people not 
already covered by Government, but such a 
consummation would require medical states- 
manship of a type not yet in sight, at least 
among the controlling echelons of organized 
medicine. It is because they seee no likeli- 
hood of achieving a national health plan by 
private enterprise that a number of highly 
intelligent persons have swung to compul- 
sory health insurance as the only means 
which can maintain health fairly for all our 


people, 


Hon. Joseph R. Bryson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
many beautiful tributes have been paid 
to the Christian character of our much 
beloved colleague, Hon. Joseph R. Bry- 
son, of South Carolina, all of which I 
endorse. 

There is little I can say to what has 
already been said, except, perhaps, to 
add that the influence of such a man 
lives on as a character building force. I 
would sum up his life by saying of our 
departed friend that his greatest pleas- 
ures were measured by the-happiness he 
bestowed upon others. My sympathy 
goes to his loved ones in this great be- 
reavement. 


Findings of Conservation of Human 
Resources Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
New York Times has just published an 
article containing the findings of an 
important research project undertaken 
by the conservation of human resources 
project initiated in 1950 by. General 
Eisenhower when he was president of 
Columbia University. The principal con- 
clusion of the group studying the 
problem of the uneducated is that our 
illiterate population is “still excessively 
high” and must be reduced if we are to 
strengthen our country militarily, eco- 
nomically, and politically. This is fur- 
ther evidence of the nationwide need for 
the kind of assistance to the schools 
which the cosponsors of the Hill “oil for 
education” amendment are seeking to 
provide from the funds that would ac- 
crue to the Federal Government from the 
production of oil and natural gas in the 
submerged lands lying off our coasts, if 
this amendment to the Anderson sub- 
merged-lands bill were adopted. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of March 
21, 1953, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two AND ONE-HALF MILLION ILLITERATES IN 
UNITED STATES HELD UNDERMINING DEFENSE 
AND ECONOMY 

(By Kalman Seigel) 

The United States must strive to eradicate 
its “still excessively large” population of 
2,500,000 illiterates to strengthen its military 
arm, enhance its economic well-being and 
spur democratic growth, a Columbia Univer- 
sity research group reported yesterday. 

This is the major conclusion of the first 
important study to come out of the work of 
the conservation of human resources proj- 
ect established at Columbia University in 
1950 by General Eisenhower, when he was 
president of that institution. The study, 
entitled “The Uneducated,” is a 246-page 
volume by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, professor of 
economics, and Dr. Douglas W. Bray, a re- 
search associate, and is published today. 

The 5-year project, which is operating on 
an annual budget of $100,000, was started by 
General Eisenhower, because of the striking 
evidence of manpower wastage revealed to 
him during World War II. 

The results of the study were made public 
at a press conference at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, 4 West 43d Street, attended by 
top-ranking personnel officials of the armed 
services. 

The major findings were: 

Despite tremendous advances in eradicat- 
ing illiteracy in the last 60 years, the scale of 
the problem is still excessively large in view 
of the importance society attaches to edu- 
cation and the econonric resources available 
for the support of education. Census data 
show that 12 percent of employed males in 
the United States had less than five years 
schooling at the time of World War II. 

The South is the region of major difficulty 
because it has so many children in proportion 
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to that population to educate. Negro educa- 
tion there, especially in the past, has been 
poorly supported and there are great de- 
ficiencies to make up. With respect to Negro 
education, the average value of property, 
buildings and equipment per pupil in Ala- 
bama in 1948 was $35 compared with a na- 
tional average of $441 for all pupils. 

There is a real difficulty in incorporating 
even a relatively small number of illiterates 
into an organization- developed on the as- 
sumption that the persons in it can read 
and write. 

One of the worst concentrations of il- 
literacy is among the Navaho Indians, who 
are wards of the Federal Government, in an 
isolated culture that has made it next to 
impossible to bring schools to them. An- 
other major area where illiteracy is bred is 
among the children of migratory farm 
workers, 

It is no longer possible for our democracy 
to remain strong unless the citizenry is able 
and willing to inform itself about many and 
complex issues far transcending local issues. 
And this can be done only if each individual 
is able to read and write critically. 

Although illiteracy is tending to disappear, 
there is little likelihood that these gradual 
changes. will eliminate the problem of the 
uneducated in any reasonable time. 

Conclusive evidence has been adduced that 
the special training program established by 
the Armed Forces in World War II met its 
principal objective by providing a basis for 
the adjustment in 2 or 3 months of illiterate 
and poorly educated young men to military 
life. This episode in military history has 
significance far beyond the purely military 
domain, 

As part of a wide frontal attack against 
illiteracy in the Nation, which the researchers 
contended cost the country the equivalent 
of more than 40 divisions in World War II. 
the study made these recommendations: 

A Federal grant-in-aid program with funds 
available whenever a State has a tax rate 
for education in proportion to or above the 
national average and where the yield from 
these taxes provides considerably less per 
pupil than the national average. Under this 
system the States in the southeast would 
receive considerable assistance. 

Abandonment by the Armed Forces of 
their present policy of rejecting the unedu- 
cated for military service and reinstitution 
of the special training programs. The present 
policy of rejection, the study said, “seriously 
compromises the ideal of universal military 
service.” 

The Federal Government should take im- 
mediate action, where it already has the 
authority and responsibility, to strengthen 
education. 

“Money is surely not a solution to every- 
thing,” the study asserted, “but it is not 
comforting to realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends many times as much on as- 
sistance to migratory birds as on assistance 
to the children of migratory families.” 

Noting a direct relationship between the 
problem of illiteracy and the cold war, the 
study declared that Russia “apparently has 
made substantial strides within its own 
borders in eradicating illiteracy and uses 
this progress as a major propaganda weap- 
on” while calling the world’s attention to 
the considerable number of illiterates in 
America “which boasts so much about its 
standard of living.“ 

In its discussion of the problem in the 
South, the study found that against a na- 
tional per capita income average of $1,436 in 
1950, Mississippi averaged $698, while Ar- 
kansas, South Carolina, and Alabama av- 
eraged about $830. The average expenditure 
per pupil-in the United States in 1947-48 
was $179 as against $71 in Mississippi and 
$93 in Arkansas. 

Of its first recommendation for Federal 
grants-in-aid, the study warned that because 
of former large discrepancies in expenditures 
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for the Negro and white pupil in all southern 
States, it would be “important for the Fed- 
eral Government to establish certain safe- 
guards against discriminatory use of these 
funds.” The study suggested the stipula- 
tion of certain minimum standards that 
would raise the level of the poorest schools. 

At the press conference a letter from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Dean Philip Young of 
the university’s Graduate School of Business 
was made public. The project, aided by the 
university, the business community, foun- 
dations, trade unions and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was established in the School of 
Business. s 

The President said that while he had only 
had time to “dip” into the study, “I can 
see, however, that it has accomplished our 
original purpose of getting the facts about 
the wastage of our human resources before 
the public.” 

“The objectivity of the presentation will 
encourage the development of constructive 
policies to ayoid such waste in the future,” 
he asserted. 

Dean Young, who will resign his Columbia 
post on Monday to prepare for a post with 
the Federal Civil Service Commission, called 
the project “a unique endeavor.” Maj. Gen. 
Howard McC. Snyder, personal physician to 
President Eisenhower and senior adviser to 
the project, to whom the book was dedicated, 
also attended the conference. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
at this time, the people of many nations 
now closed down behind the Iron Curtain 
observe anniversaries of the most sig- 
nificant kind. They are commemorating 
acts by which they rose in revolt against 
the Russian invaders after the Commu- 
nist revolution or they are noting the 
anniversary of their independence de- 
spite the fact that it has been temporarily 
lost. Armenians, Lithuanians, Esthoni- 
ans, Letts, and Poles have by no means 
forgotten their origins or their national 
aspirations under the heel of the Com- 
munist boot. Anyone who believes that 
the Czechs do not hunger for their frée- 
dom from Soviet domination does not 
know the spirit that burns in the hearts 
of the people of Masaryk and Benes. 

We know that patriots of all these 
countries must speak words of praise for 
their Russian captors in public. Yet, in 
the words of an observer who recently 
visited with a Polish leader inside Poland, 
if any opportunity arose to overthrow 
the pro-Soviet regime: 3 

The whole Polish community would liqui- 
date in 24 hcurs all traces of the present 
alien and hated regime. 


Let no one believe for a moment that 
people who kept their national traditions 
alive for hundreds of years awaiting the 
chance to establish free nations have 
lost sight of their goals in a few brief 
years. Behind the Iron Curtain are 
thousands of men and women who will 
one day tear it down with willing hands, 


Merchant Marine—Platform Declaration 
of the Mississippi Valley Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment incorporated in the 1953 platform 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, a 
midcontinent association of industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural interests, 
with regard to the merchant marine. 
This platform was adopted at the asso- 
ciation’s 34th annual convention held in 
St. Louis, Mo. I strongly concur in the 
recommendations and from time to time 
have introduced legislation to carry sev- 
eral of them out. Among these bills 
were long-range legislation designed to 
encourage private enterprise in ship con- 
struction and replacement, and to pro- 
mote a strong well-balanced privately 
owned and operated United States mer- 
chant marine. Only this past Monday 
I reintroduced a bill which would require 
our military services to rely upon the 
privately owned and operated American 
merchant marine for the carriage of 
civilian passengers and cargoes when 
security or military necessity do not 
make it mandatory that they be trans- 
ported on military vessels. 

There being no objection, the platform 
declaration was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The continuing grave international situ- 
ation, particularly our greatly increased 
mobilization and our continually larger par- 
ticipation in the Korean conflict and in re- 
armament programs abroad, reemphasize the 
necessity for keeping strong and well-bal- 
anced the fourth arm of our national de- 
fense, the American merchant marine. 

We commend the action of the Congress 
in enacting long-range legislation designed 
to encourage private enterprise to build, 
operate, and maintain fast passenger-carry- 
ing vessels for our commercial and defense 
needs, and to provide an orderly replacement 
program for all types of American merchant 
vessels. 

We reaffirm our faith in the basic prin- 
ciples of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, as 
amended, and we urge that the administra- 
tive agencies of the Government so admin- 
ister and implement this legislation as to 
speedily and effectively attain its objectives. 

Our military services should rely upon the 
privately owned and operated American mer- 
chant marine for the carriage of civilian 
passengers and cargoes susceptible of being 
carried on commercial vessels unless mili- 
tary necessity or security requires their 
transport on military vessels. 

We urge support for the policy ot our Gov- 
ernment in granting financial aid for the 
operation and maintenance of regularly es- 
tablished United States flag liner cargo and 
passenger services operated on essential 
trade routes. To carry out this policy the 
contracts between the Government and the 
operators of our merchant services should 
be fulfilled, without the imposition of re- 
strictive provisions, which impair the ability 
of the Government to carry out its obliga- 
tions. 

We recommend that, in the event of total 
mobilization, the merchant marine be placed 
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under jurisdiction of a national shipping 
authority, to the end that the experience 
and knowledge of the management and or- 
ganizations of privately owned steamship 
companies may be utilized. Further, we 
recommend that priorities for ship repairs 
and maintenance, and deferments from 
military service for personnel in critical 
maritime occupations, be provided through 
such an authority on the same basis as 
other defense agencies. 

We condemn practices of foreign nations, 
direct or indirect, which discriminate 
against American-flag shipping, and we rec- 
ommend that policies expressed in peace 
treaties and trade agreements with foreign 
nations, including loans or grants, which 
bear upon their merchant shipping, should 
provide protection to the American mer- 
chant marine against such discriminatory 
practices. 

We pledge our active support to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of a strong, Well- 
balanced, privately owned and operated 
United States merchant marine to provide 
the shipping services essential to our busi- 
ness and agriculture in time of peace and 
essential to our national security in time 
of war. 


Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent granted, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include a news 
article from the first page of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 19, 1953, 
relative to the bill to reduce taxes which 
was reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee with the support of all the 
Democratic members of the committee. 
The article follows: Š i 


Representative REED, Republican, of New 
York, in an apparent slap at President Eisen- 
hower, said today that going back on a pledge 
to reduce taxes is “gaining office under false 
pretenses.” 

Speaking up shortly after General Eisen- 
hower had called for revenues, not tax cuts 
on June 30, the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee said “every candidate 
for Federal office promised to give the people, 
if elected, a tax reduction.” 

He did not mention General Eisenhower 
by name. The President has said he did not 
promise tax reduction but merely set that as 
a goal. 

* CHANGES HIS PLANS 

Denial of the pledge to reduce taxes, “when 
the people are so overburdened and crushed 
with taxation, is unfair, dishonest, and gain- 
ing office under false pretenses,” Mr. REED 
said. 

Mr. Reep made his statement to reporters 
in announcing that he is abandoning plans 
to go over the heads of House leaders and 
force floor action on his bill to reduce per- 
sonal income taxes by 10 percent June 30. 

Mr. REED has said only yesterday he prob- 
ably would resort to a rarely used special 
privilege to force his bill, already approved 
by the Ways and Means Committee, to the 
floor before April 15. s 

He said today a canvass of Members showed 
this move would lead to a flood of amend- 
ments so great the bill would be destroyed. 


FIGHT TO CONTINUE 


Mr. REED said he will continue to fight for 
approval by the House Rules Committee of 
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a provision barring amendments to his bill 
from the floor. 

The Rules Committee has balked, in line 
with the views of Speaker MARTIN and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower that spending must be cut 
and a balanced budget in sight before tax 
reduction is considered. 

Under law now in force, personal income 
taxes would be cut 10 percent on December 
31. 

General Eisenhower told his news confer- 
ence he wants revenue rather than an in- 
come-tax cut June 30 and further that he 
wants some substitute for the excess-profits 
tax if it is allowed to die then, as sched- 
uled, 


Construction in Massachusetts of Naval 
Aircraft Carrier of the “Forrestal” 
Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, editorials 
from the Boston American, the Boston 
Post, and the Boston Traveler in regard 
to the importance of the third naval air- 
craft carrier of the Forrestal class being 
built in Massachusetts. The great tradi- 
tion of shipbuilding, the availability of 
skilled workers, and the needs of our 
State all point to the desirability of Fore 
River being awarded the construction of 
this third ship. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) American of 

March 14, 1953] 
Joss For 5,500 

There are three compelling reasons for 
hoping that Navy Secretary Anderson will 
follow Senator KENNEDY’s recommendations 
concerning the advisability of constructing 
the third naval aircraft carrier of the For- 
restal class at the Quincy Shipbuilding Yard. 
which has already produced such magnificent 
vessels as the carriers Hancock, Lexington, 
and Philippine Sea, and the luxury liners 
Constitution and Independence. 

First, the maintenance of a high level of 
prosperity throughout New England requires 
that Quincy receive this guaranty of 3 years 
of continuous employment for at least 5,500 
skilled workers. 

Second, the United States urgently needs 
the added strength which the new carrier 
will give its naval forces in this period of 
rapidly warming cold war. 

Third, New England’s proud maritime rec- 
ord assures the taxpayers that they are going 
to get their money’s worth. 

The Quincy Shipbuilding Yard has been 
mobilized for efficient service for a long time, 
and any disruption of its provenly effective 
organization would be detrimental to the na- 
tional interest, especially if the disbanding 
of the labor force obliged architects, crafts- 
men, and specialists who have demonstrated 
an ability to work together as an effective 
team to migrate to other States and sections. 

We are sure that all the favorable things 
which Senator KENNEDY has said about 
Quincy and its importance to the defense 
program will be echoed and reechoed by Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL, Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, and Speaker of the House MARTIN, 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Post of March 14, 
1953] 


Work FOR FORE RIVER 


Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY shows that 
he has a keen sense of the overall sit- 
uation confronting the country when he 
urges the Pentagon and the Secretary of the 
Navy to allocate the building of the proposed 
new big aircraft carrier to Fore River Works 
in Quincy. He pointed out to the Washing- 
ton officials that, not only could the Fore 
River Works do this job more economically 
end expeditiously than any other shipyard, 
but also, that there is pressing need to keep 
the skilled organization at Quincy intact be- 
fore it is disrupted for lack of work. 

As things stand now, the orders on hand 
at Fore River are running out rapidly, and 
by midsummer the big organization of skilled 
mechanics, draftsmen, and designers may be 
thrown out of work and forced to seek other 
jobs in miscellaneous industries all over the 
country. It would be almost impossible to 
reassemble this kind of an organization to 
meet any emergency that may arise any time 
in this tense international situation. 

A number of years ago the late Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal startled the country 
with his vivid description of the terrible 
losses we took in the early days of World 
War II, because, as he said, we had “com- 
mitted naval suicide” by allowing our old 
wonderful Navy and naval yards to disinte- 
grate. We do not pretend to say whether 
aircraft carriers are the best naval units to 
build, but if one is to be built, build it at 
Fore River and keep this organization intact 
for new emergencies. 


— 


From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of March 
13, 1953] 


CARRIER FOR QUINCY 


No shipyard in the Nation is better quali- 
fied to build capital ships than the Quincy 
yard of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Thus, by straight logic, no shipyard de- 
serves a better break from the United States 
Navy in its proposed program of placing giant 
aircraft carriers on the high seas. 

With that in mind, Senator Jon F. KEN- 
NEDY has called on Navy Secretary Anderson 
to allot construction of a 60,000-ton For- 
restal-class carrier to the Quincy yard. This 
would keep 5,500 skilled workers employed 
for 3 years, and be a shot in the arm for 
Massachusett's industry. 

Here in New England, we have a colorful 
maritime record that has left its print not 
only on the progress of America but also on 
the face of the world. We have built ships, 
sailed them, fought them, loved them, pros- 
pered with them and lost our hearts to them. 

Some of that tradition goes into every bit 
of Yankee shipbuilding, from the youngster 
who puts together a kayak in his backyard 
to the laboring man who puts together a ship 
of great form and beauty. 

We have turned out magnificent ships at 
the Quincy yard in the past—the carriers 
Lexington and Hancock and Philippine Sea 
and others; the battleship Massachusetts; 
the luxury liners Constitution and Independ- 
ence; the sleek cruisers Salem and Nor- 
thampton and their like. 

But with the recent completion of the 
Northampton, the Quincy yard was left with 
one of the finest shipbuilding organizations 
in the world intact—and with no contract 
to justify holding it together. 

As KENNEDY points out, when an organiza- 
tion like this stops work for too long it must 
disintegrate. Artists, architects, laborers— 
they must look elsewhere for employment or 
go hungry. 

If another war comes our way, the Quincy 
yard will be of tremendous importance. 
During the last war, 32,000 men worked there 
and turned out 1,127 vessels—a record un- 
equaled by any other yard in the world. 

Quincy deserves its chance to build the 
next giant carrier. The Nation deserves the 
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added security that comes of holding such 
an organization together. And KENNEDY de- 
serves applause for putting the case before 
the Navy. 


Small Business Needs a Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article by 
Thomas L. Stokes from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 23. The article 
deals with the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration and points out the impor- 
tant work it has accomplished since its 
creation in 1951. It is my hope that it 
will be continued in its present status, 
and its authority to assist small business 
unimpaired. 

The article follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS A FrRIEND—JuLY END 
or SDPA AND POSSIBLE DEATH OF RFC Poss 

PROBLEM OF FUTURE FEDERAL ATTITUDE 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Small business is truly a feller that con- 
stantly needs a friend in this maze of a city 
to see that it gets some share of the billions 
of business at the disposal of our Govern- 
ment, which is now the world’s largest buyer 
of machinery, equipment, supplies, and 
services. 

At stake, in fact, is the actual survival of 
small business. During World War II and 
since, it has watched anxiously as great in- 
dustrial corporations, with commensurate 
political influence, fattened and got bigger 
on war and defense contracts. Many small 
businesses, on the other hand, disappeared, 
either just gave up the ghost, or surrendered 
and sold out to the giants. That is a dis- 
tinctly unhealthy trend toward monopoly 
which is a threat to our supposed free econ- 


omy. 

What it takes here is somebody who will 
stick up and fight constantly with the con- 
tracting agencies of the various military 
services. That somebody has been around in 
what is called the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, an independent agency created 
by Congress in July 1951. After a slow and 
uphill start, it finally was able to break 
through the distinctly apathetic, and some- 
times actually unsympathetic, attitude of the 
service contracting agencies in the Defense 
Department toward small business. The 
SDPA has pried out, up to now, some $350 
‘millions of business for the stepchildren, the 
little fellows, and arranged for $43,640,000 in 
Joans from the RFC. Its activities actually 
have resulted in savings, for small plants 
have demonstrated in case after case that 
they could do many jobs more cheaply. 

The task still is hard, and the issue of a 
continuing and alert spokesman here for 
small business is up for decision right now 
and in a double-barreled way. In the first 
place, the SDPA expires under law on July 1, 
unless extended, and, secondly, the RFC, 
which has been a chief source of small-busi- 
ness financing, is apparently due for abolition 
by Congress in the near future. Further- 
more, the fears of small business have been 
intensified, whether justifiably or not, by 
the preponderant influence of big business 
in high administration councils. 

Small business is relying heavily on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who championed it during 
the campaign as the backbone of the Ameri- 
can economy, and upon Congress which con- 
tinually manifests concern about small 
business, 
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There is no question seemingly that some 
sort of agency to protect and promote small 
business’ interests will be continued. The 
argument is over its nature, its power, and 
whether it will be independent or stashed 
away in a regular Government department. 
The President now is under pressure from 
sponsors of various proposals. 

Most widespread support clearly is for an 
independent agency, which is in keeping with 
Republican pledges that were echoed by 
President Eisenhower during the campaign. 
However, there is a movement within the 
Cabinet to put the small-business agency 
in the Commerce Department. The moVe is 
being pushed by Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, and Secretary of Treasury Humphrey 
is reported to have given it his support at a 
general session a few days ago with President 
Eisenhower on Government reorganization, 

The President has before him a recom- 
mendation from the President's Committee 
on Government Reorganization, headed by 
Nelson Rockefeller, for continuation of SDPA, 
or its successor, as an independent agency, 
but envisaging eventual inclusion in the 
Commerce Department by appointment of 
a directing head who could develop a favor- 
able situation for embodying it in the De- 
partment. That was the case with the Rural 
Electrification Administration, once an in- 
dependent agency that is now in the Agri- 
culture Department. 

The President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Reorganization held that theoretically 
the small-business agency should be in the 
Commerce Department, but recognized two 
practical considerations against such dis- 
position of it. One is that the Commerce 
Department is not organized now to absorb 
it in a way that would meet requirements 
specified by small business. The other is 
that Congress has always insisted upon an 
independent agency. 

Continuation of SDPA as such an inde- 
pendent agency is provided in an amend- 
ment prepared by Senator CAPEHART, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, Senate Banking Com- 
mittee chairman, to his pending bill now 
before his committee for standby economic 
controls. The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee voted also for the continuation as an 
independent agency and Senator THYE, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, chairman, in report- 
ing the action in a letter to President Eisen- 
hower, said his committee feels that what 
SDPA has done for small business “would 
not and could not have been accomplished 
by an organization subordinate to any other 
executive department or agency.” 

A review of SDPA’s history seems to indi- 
cate very clearly that what success it has 
had is due to its independent status, di- 
rectly under the President. In that role it 
can present its case without the restraints 
imposed upon an agency that operates as 
part of, or subordinate to, a regular depart- 
ment. 


Russian Talk Versus Russian Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans who like to live in a phony world of 
wishful promises and thinking to match 
have been making quite a to-do about 
the remarks of the new Soviet Premier 
before his rubber-stamp parliament. 
They were pleased to discover that Mr. 
Malenkov had exercised admirable re- 
straint in his address. By this, they 
mean that he did not call the United 


States the usual quota of bad names 
which have come to be regarded as 
“standard operating procedure” in all 
speeches by Russians. What a sorry 
state of affairs this is, that Americans 
must be happy when they escape vilifi- 
cation, The Kremlin must think that 
we are the world’s prize collection of 
saps. Some of our folks seem to be de- 
termined to prove that Lincoln was 
right when he said that “You can fool 
some of the people all of the time.” 

Russia ought to know by this late date 
that we can’t be fooled. We have learned 
to read their speeches with an eye to 
the news flashes. A mild speech is in- 
variably followed by an aggressive act. 
Malenkoy smiles and Russian Migs shoot 
unarmed planes. A conference meets 
and some country is on the road to in- 
vasion. This is the pattern of Russian 
planning, Communist style. We must 
not be taken in by this kind of deception. 
Ike certainly will not be. 


Virginia Agriculture and Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on Virginia agriculture and for- 
eign trade, by Mrs. Coit MacLean, of 
Beaver Dam Farm, Leesburg, Va. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE AND FOREIGN TRADE 

(By Mrs. Coit MacLean) 


You will all agree, I am sure, that foreign 
trade makes an important contribution to 
American prosperity. Since its earliest days 
our country has traded with the rest of the 
world and so great has been the growth that 
our exports now make up nearly 20 percent 
and our imports about 15 percent of the 
total trade of the free world. 

In 1952 United States exports were valued 
at nearly $15 billion and imports at about 
$1014 billion. Although foreign sales of agri- 
cultural products fell off materially compared 
to 1951, they still amounted to nearly $314 
billion. One out of every eight agricultural 
dollars has been coming from exports. Ob- 
viously, that is a volume of trade our farmers 
could hardly do without. And note that last 
year we sold abroad about $414 billion more 
goods than we bought, this being in con- 
formity with the pattern of our trade ever 
since the war. - 

The prosperity of Virginia farmers, of 
course, depends to a large degree on the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country and in partic- 
ular on that of American farmers as a 
whole. For important segments of agri- 
culture as well as of industry export outlets 
have become indispensable. In the case of 
many leading farm crops production has 
been developed well beyond the consuming 
capacity of the domestic market and would 
have to be materially reduced if the surplus 
could not be sold abroad. This is true of 
several crops important to Virginia, notably 
tobacco, peanuts, and apples, as well as of 
wheat, corn, cotton, dairy products, and pork, 
in the export of which Virginia has a less 
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direct interest but which play an extremely 
vital role in the American agricultural econ- 
omy. 

Take the case of tobacco, of which the 
United States is the world's largest producer 
and Virginia is third among our producing 
States with a crop averaging more than $60 
million. We have been selling to other coun- 
tries more than a quarter of our entire 
tobacco production, exports having increased 
until in the agricultural year 1949-50 they 
amounted to 480 million pounds valued at 
$250 million. In addition, about $60 mil- 
lion worth of tobacco was exported in manu- 
factured form in 1949. Think what the ef- 
fect would be on the 40 odd thousand Vir- 
ginia farmers who grow tobacco, and on the 
other thousands employed in Virginia tobac- 
co factories, should other countries fail to 
continue their large purchases. 

Before the war we sold abroad something 
like 20 percent of our entire apple crop and 
Virginia was perhaps the largest exporting 
State because its Winesaps and Pippins 
could be shipped overseas without refrigera- 
tion. Since the war our best markets in Eu- 
rope, such as Great Britain and Prance, have 
had to forego the luxury of eating our fresh 
apples because they did not have the dol- 
lars even to pay for other indispensable 
goods obtainable only from the United 
States. Yet in 1949 our apple exports were 
still valued at almost $7 million. Clearly, 
such substantial sales abroad benefitted the 
100,000 Virginia apple growers. 

Peanuts, of which Virginia is the largest 
United States producer of the edible variety, 
are another typical example. In 1949 ex- 
ports of peanuts were valued at nearly $64 
million or more than double the value of the 
entire Virginia crop—$26 million. Without 
these large foreign sales it is evident that 
Virginia growers would have found them- 
selves in serious difficulty. 

Although the grain, cotton, dairy products 
and pork products from Virginia farms may 
not contribute on a large scale to our ex- 
ports, nevertheless Virginia agriculture does 
have a decided interest in our foreign sales 
of these commodities because of the vital role 
they play in our general prosperity. 

Foreign sales of wheat and flour, valued 
at nearly $1 billion last year, hold first place 
among all our exports and all grains taken 
together accounted for more than one-third 
of our total agricultural exports. At $862 
million, foreign sales of raw cotton absorbed 
about 30 percent of our entire crop and in 
addition large amounts of cotton Were ex- 
ported in the form of manufactured goods. 
The value of the dairy and pork products we 
export run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars, 

Now, what about imports? In 1952 agri- 
cultural imports were valued at $414 billion 
and represented 42 percent of our total im- 
ports. But in very large part they consisted 
either of commodities like coffee, rubber, 
bananas, cocoa beans, spices, etc., that con- 
tribute to our standard of living but which 
we cannot produce ourselves, or of commod- 
ities such as sugar and wool that we cannot 
produce economically in quantities sufficient 
to our needs. Most competitive agricultural 
items enter our market from abroad in really 
substantial quantities only when an abnor- 
mal situation develops with regard to domes- 
tic supplies and prices. Even then they 
represent only a small part of our total con- 
sumption. So there is usually little justi- 
fication for the outcry one is likely to hear 
from some of our farmers when we find it 
advantageous to buy some supplies from 
other countries. 

With regard to imports in general there 
is still much ignorance of our true competit- 
tive position. Many people honestly believe 
that because we pay our workers so much 
higher wages than other countries our mar- 
ket would be flooded with cheap foreign 
goods unless we maintained high tariffs to 
keep them out. 
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Whether or not one is able to meet com- 
petition depends not on wage rates but on 
comparative total costs of production, in 
which wages are only one element. With 
the amazing technical organization and 
equipment now at the disposal of American 
workers, the latter can in most instances 
produce so much more than foreign workers 
that we can afford to pay them far higher 
wages and still keep our labor cost per unit 
produced down to a point where we can 
compete successfull with all comers. That 
this is true is proved by the fact that well 
over half of our huge total exports, consist 
of completely finished manufactures, 10 per- 
cent more of manufactured foodstuffs, and 
another 10 percent of semimanufactured 
goods. Those figures do not suggest that 
American manufacturers are in any danger 
from foreign competition. 

On the contrary, the threat to our pros- 
perity lies rather in the certainty that we 
cannot continue to sell several billions of 
-dollars worth of goods more than we buy 
from abroad. By all odds the principal 
source of the dollars other countries use 
for purchases in the United States is sales 
of their products to us. 

A report entitled “A Trade and Tariff Pol- 
icy in the National Interest,” just submitted 
to President Eisenhower by the Public Ad- 
visory Board for Mutual Security, warns that 
“if this country does not soon take meas- 
ures to facilitate an increase in imports, 
United States industry and agriculture will 
be seriously affected.” The report points 
out that from 1946 to 1952 the rest of the 
world received $34 billion more goods from 
the United States than it was able to sell 
here. That this was possible was due, of 
course, largely to our foreign-aid programs 
which provided most of the dollars used in 
payment for the huge surplus of American 
exports. Obviously, we shall have to accept 
a reduction in our foreign sales, take more 
goods from abroad, or pay taxes to provide 
the funds for continued aid programs. 

Already in 1952 the value of our agricul- 
tural exports showed a drop of 15 percent 
from the total for the previous year, to- 
bacco, apples, peanuts, cotton, and dairy 
products being among the commodities sold 
abroad on a smaller scale. The Department 
of Agriculture attributes the decline that 
has been taking place in farm prices at least 
in part to this loss of export markets, since 
the demand in the domestic market has con- 
tinued to be strong. 

The title of the report by the Advisory 
Board to which I have referred emphasizes 
a point that is too often forgotten; namely, 
that national policies must be designed to 
promote the national interest, not that of 
a particular section or group. Because of 
the tremendous importance of our export 
trade to our general prosperity, it is clear 
that to facilitate the importation of goods 
that other countries are more favorably sit- 
uated to produce than we are would be sound 

licy. 

Pehe United States could conceivably pro- 
duce almost everything that we import, even 
bananas under glass, but at so high a cost 
that almost no one would be able to buy 
them. So we import our coffee and bananas 
and pay for them with tobacco, automo- 
biles, textiles, and an infinite variety of 
other goods. And such an exchange of com- 
modities is profitable to both of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

If you will take the trouble to study the 
statistics of our imports, you will find that 
only a relatively small part consists of prod- 
ucts that are really competitive. And in 
most instances these are either luxuries 
that contribute to our high standard of 
living or specialties that we could not pro- 
duce except at a materially higher cost. 
Anyway, let’s not be afraid of competition, 
that we have always regarded as an essen- 
tial factor in our system of free enterprise. 

What the United States needs at this time 
of crisis is an enlightened policy toward for- 


eign trade that takes account of our domi- 
nant position as the one great creditor Na- 
tion of the world. I hope that, as voters, 
you will work for the adoption of such a 
policy in the national interest and that of 
Virginia, 


One Hundredth Anniversary of University 
of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the permission granted 
to me, I present for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the speech deliv- 
ered by Gen. James A. Van Fleet at the 
University of Florida, at Gainesville, Fla., 
on March 21, at the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the University of 
Florida. 

The speech is as follows: 


President Miller, Senator Holland, Mr. Mc- 
Carty, Governor Caldwell, Dr. Tigert, dis- 
tinguished guests, faculty, and students of 
this great university, and my beloved ROTC 
cadets and fighting “Gators,” this is a won- 
derful day for me—to be home at last, and to 
receive such a warm welcome from the city of 
Gainesville and the University of Florida. 
Mrs. Van Fleet and I deeply appreciate your 
gracious welcome, It is always great to come 
home. 

We lived the 8 happiest years of our lives 
here and our 3 children consider Gaines- 
ville their only home. i 

I am glad to have my two sons-in-law and 
daughter-in-law here at last to see for them- 
selves why Mrs. Van Fleet and I always 
bragged so much about the University of 
Florida. 

It is my Alma Mater through the gracious 
gift of your honorary doctor of laws. Our 
university amazes me every time I come 
home to it. 

When my brother, Richard, came here to 
the University at the time it moved from 
Lake City, he had to take his after-football 
shower in the cold water of the alligator 
sinkhole on this campus. When I came here 
as head of the military department and be- 
came head coach 30 years ago, I had to 
build the fire to heat the water to soak out 
the injuries of the football team. And now 
you have the finest buildings and equipment, 
the finest faculty and campus, and the great- 
est president of any university I have ever 
seen. The great growth of our State of 
Florida, the wonderful improvement in the 
cattle and livestock industry; the citrus in- 
dustry and diversified farming in the State 
are the direct result of this university. And 
so are the other improvements in engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, business—and many 
of the other activities in the growth of this 
State. 

In your college classes you are concerned 
with the history of the past. You analyze 
and evaluate the hard struggle the human 
race has had, to win its way out of the 
shackles of tyranny. You learn how slowly 
and painfully the idea of freedom and equal- 
ity were born. I am sure you know that 
you can enjoy the privileges won by the 
sacrifices of your forebears only by ful- 
filling the same duty which they had, to 
defend the opportunities and the liberties 
which you will one day pass on to your 
successors. 

Education means a great many different 
things in the world today. To us in America 
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it means the development of the individual 
and the improvement of the society in which 
we live. It means integrity in searching for 


the truth. It means devotion to ideals which 


have made humanity more tolerant, more co- 
operative and more generous minded. Edu- 
cation to us consist of the advancement of 
the individual, which will also help the world 
community in which we live. 

During the past 5 years I have had to spend 
most of my time fighting against a Com- 
munist enemy who has a totally different 
view of education. The Communists be- 
lieve education is a process of forcing people 
to accept a materialistic dogma of class strug- 
gle and regimentation. To them education 
is a process of pouring out propaganda day 
after day, in a steady stream, to enforce 
whatever ideas their dictatorship decides it 
wants their subjects to accept. 

The Communists begin by erecting an Iron . 
Curtain around their captive populations, to 
keep out all information and all ideas except 
their own propaganda. They seize and con- 
trol every organ of information—every radio 
station, every newspaper, every magazine— 
within their borders. They close the 
churches because what they teach is the 
antithesis of religion. They dominate the 
schools, substitute propagandists for teach- 
ers, and rewrite the textbooks. 

The idea of the Communist dictatorship is 
to enslave both the bodies and the minds 
of everyone who comes under their control. 
And then, as the climax of their depraved 
system of education they teach their captive 
populations that the entire free world out- 
side their borders is their mortal enemy and 
must be destroyed. 

I have seen the free world and the Com- 
munist world engaged in deadly battles for 
survival in Greece and in Korea. I have seen 
the Comunists fight with all the fanaticism 
of zealots who have been taught to die rather 
than disobey their appointed leaders. I 
know that they are a terrible and relentless 
foe and that we must never underestimate 
their danger to us and to our freedom. 

I have also seen the fighting spirit of the 
men in my command who have been edu- 
cated in our own democratic schools and col- 
leges. And this I know, our free system of 
education makes better men, better citizens 
and better soldiers than Communist tyranny 
ever can produce. 

I hope all our people are alert to the dan- 
ger that we have to face because of the kind 
of education that is being forced upon the 
eight hundred million who live behind the 
Iron Curtain. We dare not ignore the fact 
that Communists all over the world, includ- 
ing those who live as minorities in free coun- 
tries, are deliberately taught to hate free- 
dom and are pledged to destroy it. 

On our own campuses and in our own 
classrooms we must educate our own people 
to understand fully and clearly what com- 
munism is and the goal of destruction to 
which it is pledged. 

There are those who argue that the more 
we fight communism the more we become 
like it. I think the exact opposite is the 
truth, 

Communism teaches that all history must 
be interpreted as a struggle by the lower 
classes against the tyranny of their masters. 
We can illustrate from our own history how 
the welfare of all our people has been ad- 
vanced by cooperation and mutual endeavor 
in a system of democracy and free enterprise. 

Communism teaches that cruelty and 
tyranny are essential stages of the forward 
march toward what they call the people's 
democracy. Wecan show how from the time 
of ancient Athens right up to our own day 
people have found their greatest freedom 
and opportunity in law, in justice, and in 
a striving for mutual understanding and 
equality. 

Communism teaches that deliberate lies 
and the breaking of international agree- 
ments are sound methods of advancing the 
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cause of the Nation. We can show that in- 
ternational understanding and peace are 
furthered only when Nations can trust one 
another and work together in a spirit of 
mutual respect and helpfulness. 

Communism dominates, imprisons and 
smothers the spirit of men. Democracy 
equalizes, liberates and inspires its free citi- 
zens. 

The idea of freedom is solidly based on the 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. It is the noblest idea 
ever expressed. 

History teaches us that great civilizations 
go through a cycle. They rise to greatness 
because their citizens have a vision of true 
nobility and sacrifice their own individual 
ease and comfort in order to achieve it. 
Their sons enjoy this heritage and for a time 
are ready at any cost to defend it. Then 
comes a later generation that take the fruits 
of their heritage for granted and become so 
used to luxury and security that they dread 
the labors and the dangers of arousing them- 
selves to outside threats. The next stage 
is one of destruction, and of a new dark 
age, until a new era of sacrifice and en- 
deavor begins again. 

We Americans have the lessons of history 
spread out before us for all our people to 
study. We know what communism is, and 
we have seen what devastating advances it 
has made in the past few years. We treas- 
ure our freedom and we do not intend to sur- 
render to police terrorism and the slave labor 
camps of the Soviets. 

At the end of the last war our Government 
made tremendous sacrifices in an effort to 
live peacefully with the Communist world 
on a basis of friendship. We have learned 
at great cost what we need in order to safe- 
guard ourselves against Communist im- 
perialism. We need strength. We need 
strength of arms and strength of purpose. 
We need this strength on the campus, in our 
military training centers, and in our homes. 

Now I know you want to hear something 
about the Eighth Army and Korea. 

I have always said that our fighting men 
of this generation are magnificent—the fin- 
est youngsters that America has ever pro- 
duced. The American soldier in Korea is a 
symbol of strength, courage, and hope. The 
United Nations forces in Korea are fighting 
to stop ruthless aggression and to maintain 
peace and security. We are fighting for our 
very freedom which all free and decent peo- 
ple everywhere cherish so highly. Every 
man in the Eighth Army and attached 
United Nations units, from his own partic- 
ular country brings an ideal of service to that 
great army, which, above and beyond the call 
of duty, raises the total ideals of Eighth 
Army to the highest pinnacle of any army in 
history. Those men perhaps are living their 
highest life following together the colors of 
the United Nations through privations and 
hardships, dangers and sacrifices to victory. 

The men of the Eighth Army believe in 
service for others. Each one gives gladly of 
his help to his friend and teammate, whether 
that friend is from his own country or from 
a strange land many thousands of miles 
away. They are one unit in their love 
of country and in their fierce desire to pre- 
vent freedom from being wiped out in this 
world, 

Man has struggled for thousands of years 
for freedom, and our American people 
thought they had secured it for themselves. 
But we found that freedom in our own coun- 
try is endangered as long as any spot on 
earth is the victim of a Communist aggres- 
sor who lies and steals and murders his way 
into one country after another, and then 
uses the innocent people of the captured 
countries to make war on other innocent peo- 
ple. That is the whole story of communism, 
and I repeat—they lie and steal and murder 
their way into one country after another and 


then use the innocent people of the cap- 
tured countries to make war on other inno- 
cent people. It is cold war and hot war—it 
is satellite war—but never is it the war by 
the blood of the Soviet Union. 

In our democracy we emphasize equality, 
but in our homes, our schools, and churches, 
and in our military forces, we emphasize 
quality. It is the quality of our lives, the 
integrity of our characters that make us 
fight. Five good, honest, and righteous men 
can redeem a company, a battalion, a com- 
munity, or a campus. It is the quality of 
the leadership, the faculty and graduates of 
this university that makes it great and our 
State of Florida great. Also, it is the quality 
of the men of the Eighth Army that makes 
that Army great. 

Never have forces been imbued with a 
greater worship of God and country, duty 
and honor. The soldiers of the Eighth Army 
are doing their duty, under God, to serve 
their countries and to try to bring peace and 
freedom to this world they must live in. 
We who are kept safe in our homeland can 
never thank them enough, but we must 
never stop trying. s 

We have made many significant gains in 
our war in Korea against Communist aggres- 
sion. We have a United Nations team which 
is unprecedented, and it is a hopeful and 
concrete indication of the ability of diverse 
nationalities and tongues to fight together 
for a common cause. We have proven the 
value of loyal allies. Particularly may I 
mention the Republic of Korea Army which 
today is the largest and most modern mili- 
tary force we have in Asia. Day by day the 
confident ROK soldiers are assuming new and 
greater responsibilities. And I must point 
out that militant communism—communism 
by bloodshed—has been dealt a stinging 
blow. 

We have wanted peace. We have tried 
hard to negotiate one, but our enemy has 
never met us in good faith. His present 
utterings offer nothing new. I recommend 
the war be ended with a military victory. 
This we must do, and this we certainly can 
do. 

As I try to sum up what I have been say- 
ing in this brief talk, it adds up to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First. The war that was fought in Greece 
and is now being fought in Korea—the wars 
in Indochina and Malaya—the cold war in 
Europe and the hot war in Asia—are all in 
reality just different phases of the one great 
war between communism and democracy 
which is being waged all over the world. 

Second. This is a war we must win. It is 
not enough to call it a war we dare not lose. 
This is a case where half a loaf is no better 
than none. Stalemate is not enough. We 
can’t live indefinitely in a state of uncer- 
tainty. Communism thrives on chaos. 
Freedom demands a degree of security and 
stability. We can’t go on half at war and 
only half at peace. 

Third. This is a war we can win. We have 
ample resources and ample manpower to de- 
feat any force the Communists may hurl 
against us. We have nothing to fear but 
our own indecision. The watchword of 
America has always been “success” and it is 
a good word for us to remember today. 

Fourth. We need allies. In the war that 
is being fought in Asia, we need people of 
Asia on our side. That is where they want 
te be. They have proved themselves in bat- 
tle. They have proved their faith. We 
should make every endeavor to continue to 
build them up. 

Fifth. We need a large and dependable 
army of our own of well-trained and sea- 
soned troops. The United States never has 
depended upon other people to fight our bat- 
tle for us. If the time ever comes when we 
settle back to an easy conclusion that all we 
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need to do is to supply arms for other peo- 
ple’s troops, we shall be lost. Our freedom 
and our security can never be insured by 
anyone except ourselves. 

Sixth. We can defeat communism in Korea 
and on any other front in which it seeks to 
advance without getting involved in world 
war III if—and I emphasize this “if”— 
we act boldly and with decision. Aggression 
is always encouraged by timidity and cau- 
tion. It is always discouraged and checked 
by decisiveness and courage. We cannot 
drift to security. We must drive ahead 
to win it. 

Seventh. I agree with what President 
Eisenhower said in his inaugural address, 
that the Korean war is the most painful 
phase of the world struggle. This is the 
immediate test that lies before us. This is 
where we must win. This is where we can 
win. The decision we have to make is to 
deal the Communist armies in Korea a de- 
cisive military defeat. If and when we do 
that, our major problem is solved. 

We have the strength, and all that remains 
for us is to make up our minds to use that 
which we have. In that way, and only in 
that way, can we look forward with confi- 
dence to passing on to our children the 
8 which our ancestors passed down 

us. 


Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I include, under unanimous 
consent, an editorial from the Shreve- 
port Journal of Shreveport, La.: 


FEDERAL TAXATION Too Bia 


The Public Affairs Research Council, which 
has been surveying tax matters in Louisiana, 
reveals that our State’s share in this year's 
Federal tax burden will total $789,800,000. 

The total amount of tax money the Na- 
tional Government exacts from Louisiana 
residents is staggering in its magnitude. It 
attests the terrible burden of taxation faced 
by the Louisiana people, not counting the 
heavy State tax load they are also carrying. 

As disclosed in the PAR report, the approx- 
imately $800 million collected by the Federal 
Government from our State's taxpayers rep- 
resents what the research council terms “a 
load of $286.50 for every man, woman, and 
child” in Louisiana. 

Details of the report include the fact that 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 Louis- 
iana contributed $285,796,000 in income taxes, 
That was an increase of almost 60 percent 
since 1948. 

Another disclosure made by PAR is that 
State taxes last year aggregated $283 million, 
which gave Louisiana the distinction of be- 
ing second highest in the Nation in per capita 
State taxes. 

How enormous the tax burden has become 
is indicated by the steady climb it has taken 
during the past four decades. In 1914, as re- 
ported by PAR, the Federal Government got 
only $148,000 from Louisiana. It has since 
then increased to about 5,000 times as much 
as in the good old days of reasonable taxes. 

But, of course, two world wars and the one 
in Korea have occurred since the time of “the 
balmy” years, and naturally affected “must” 
taxes, with a large volume of expenditures 
blunderingly authorized. 
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Food for Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at Christ- 
mas time I received a most unusual 
Christmas letter from a friend in Los 
Angeles. Because it really does provide 
food for thought I should like to include 
it in our Record along with a letter 
from the Library of Congress which is 
self-explanatory: 

Foop ror THOUGHT 

In 1923, a very important meeting was 
held in the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Attending this meeting were 10 of 
the world’s most successful financiers, 
Those present were: 

The president of the largest independent 
steel company; 

The president of the National City Bank; 

The president of the largest utility com- 
pany; 

The president of the largest gas company; 

The greatest wheat speculator; 

The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; 

A member of the President’s Cabinet; 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street; 

The president of the Bank of International 
Settlements, 

Certainly we must admit that here were 
gathered a group of the world’s most success- 
ful men. At least, men who had found the 
secret of making money. Twenty-eight years 
later, let's see where these men are: 

The president of the largest independent 
steel company—Charles Schwab—died a 
bankrupt and lived on borrowed money for 
5 years before death. 

The head of the National City Bank— 
Nicholas Parnissai—died insane. 

The president of the greatest utility com- 
pany—Samuel Insull—died a fugitive from 
justice, and penniless in a foreign land. 

The president of the largest gas company— 
Howard Hopson—is now insane. 

The greatest wheat speculator—Arthur 
Cutten—died abroad, insolvent. 

The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—Richard Whitney—was recently re- 
leased from Sing Sing Penitentiary. 

The member of the President’s Cabinet— 
Albert Fall—was pardoned from prison so he 
could die at home. 

The greatest “bear” of Wall Street—Jesse 
Livermore—died a suicide. 

The president of the Bank of International 
Settlements—Leon Fraser—died a suicide. 

All of these men learned well the art of 
making money, but not one of them learned 
how to live. Surely, in these perilous times, 
it is food for thought. 

RUSSELL E. PARSONS. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. YORTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. Yorty: In reply to your letter of 
February 23, 1953, we submit herewith the 
results of our efforts to verify the statements 
in the article entitled “Food for Thought”: 
Charles Schwab, a former president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., died September 18, 
1939, after having sold his palatial home in 
New York City, as well as his homes in Penn- 
sylvania. After his death, his art treasures, 
furniture, silverware, and linen were auc- 
tioned to satisfy his creditors, 


We were unable to identify Nicholas Par- 
nissai in spite of an exhaustive search of 
biographical sources. 

Samuel Insull, president of the Insull Util- 
ity Co., fled to Greece in 1932 after being 
charged with embezzlement and with con- 
spiracy to defraud investors. He died in 
Europe in 1938. 

Howard C. Hopson, president of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co., was convicted 
for fraud in 1941. He was admitted to Belle- 
vue Hospital in Chicago for a mental illness 
and died May 13, 1951. 

Arthur W. Cutten, wheat speculator, was 
charged with income-tax evasion, barred from 
further dealing on the Chicago Grain Ex- 
change, and died June 24, 1936, from an 
incurable illness. 

Richard Whitney, a former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was sentenced 
from 5 to 10 years to Sing Sing Prison, for 
grand larceny, on April 12, 1938. He was 
paroled in August 1944. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, was imprisoned in 1931 for 1 year 
after being convicted for accepting bribes. 
In 1935 his ranches in California and in New 
Mexico were foreclosed and he died Novem- 
ber 30, 1944. 

Jesse L, Livermore, Wall Street executive, 
committed suicide on November 29, 1940. 

Leon Fraser, president of the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements, committed suicide 
because of melancholia on April 8, 1945, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


Beginning To Be Heard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1 Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, all the oratory of past years 
about the evil effects of high taxation 
can now be illustrated with actual hap- 
penings. The impact of taxes upon our 
economy is threatening our system of 
private enterprise. 

The Honorable DANIEL A. REED is one 
of the stalwarts of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has an enviable record 
over the years in his fight to preserve the 
solvency of this Government and in his 
fight against unnecessary and unsound 
legislation. He knows taxation. 

I wish to extend my remarks by in- 
cluding an editorial that was published 
in Mr. Reep’s district by the Times Her- 
ald of Olean, N. Y., on Thursday, 
March 19. That editorial is as follows: 


BEGINNING To Be HEARD 


That roar you hear in the distance is not 
the reverberation of the atomic “device” that 
was exploded in Nevada on Tuesday. 

It is coming from the millions of members 
of IGHAT. 

The organization is a strictly unofficial but 
highly influential one. 

The capitals represent “I'm Gonna Holler 
About Taxes.” 

The organization first was suggested by 
one of the country’s leading cereal manu- 
facturers. 

Quickly the idea caught on. 

Other business and industrial concerns be- 
came affiliated with the movement. 

Then came noncommercial organizations, 
such as the National Grange, the American 
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Federation of Farm Bureaus, the Citizens’ 
Public Expenditure Survey of New York, and 
innumerable taxpayer groups in other States, 

Taxes are beginning to crush the life out 
of the American economy. 

The financial crisis in New York City is 
a case in point. The situation there has 
reached the stage where either drastic cur- 
tailment of public services of one kind or 
another are imperative or the-present un- 
bearable load of taxation must be increased 
substantially. 

If the latter course is resorted to, there 
is every indication that an exodus of busi- 
ness firms and manufacturers from the 
metropolis will commence, for one very good 
and sufficient reason—it will be cheaper to 
operate elsewhere. 

But businessmen all over the State know 
Just what is happening. 

There seems to be general agreement that 
the ones who need to be startled into an 
awareness of what taxes mean to them are 
the man in the street, the woman shopper, 
and the housewife. 

So IGHAT was started as a grassroots 
movement. 

It is amazing how many people fail to 
realize just what taxes do to their incomes, 
and especially the smaller incomes. 

But a statement just issued by the im- 
partial Tax Foundation, Inc., should serve 
to bring the matter home to many of us. 

It shows that an average American family, 
with a yearly income of $4,500, pays the fol- 
lowing taxes: $446 for Federal income tax; 
$9 for State and local income tax; $354 
for State and Federal corporation income 
tax paid indirectly; $378 for sales and excise 
taxes; $159 for contributions for social in- 
surance; $144 for property taxes (including 
indirectly through rent), and $4 for estate, 
gift, and inheritance taxes. 

That's a total of $1,494 out of an income 
of $4,500; and as one IGHAT enthusiast 
puts it: “Show such families what they 
could have purchased with that tax money, 
and the resulting ‘holler’ will be heard in 
Washington, Albany, county seats, and city 
halls.” 

It isn't that we Americans “beef” about 
paying taxes for the things that are essential. 

But we do get hot under the collar for 
getting soaked for administrative activities 
that either are nonessential, or wasteful, or 
plain ludicrous—as many of them are. 

Eliminate all those unnecessary frills, and 
the saving would be enormous. 

Most of us have forgotten that taxes nick 
$15 out of every $24 that we pay for a ton 
of coal; that taxes on a gallon of gasoline 
amount to more than the cost of the gaso- 
line itself. 

We have forgotten that on a new $10,000 
home about $2,000 goes for some 600 hidden 
taxes. 

Most of us cannot believe—yet it is true— 
that when we buy a loaf of bread, included 
in the price is the percentage of 150 hidden 
taxes which must be paid before the pro- 
ducer can produce it and the retailer can 
retail it. 

There are 206 different taxes represented 
in the money a buyer pays for a new car, 
150 on a woman's hat, 116 on a man’s suit, 
and about 100, incredible as it may seem, on 
a humble egg. 

Well, what's the answer? It's simple; cut 
out the waste, the extravagance, and the 
nonessential activities that mean unneces- 
sary expenditure of the public’s money. 

Representative DANIEL A. REED, of this 
43d Congressional District, is doing a valiant 
job as chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in battling for economy in 
the Federal Government and an alleviation 
of the people’s tax burden. 

Write and tell him so. Tell him you are 
in full agreement with his attitude that the 
“spend and spend, tax and tax” policies that 
have burdened our people for many years 
must be stopped, ° 
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Most of us have just sent in Federal in- 
come tax returns; and in the vast majority 
of instances they hurt. 

This is the psychological time to drive 
home not only to ourselves but to our elected 
Representatives in all administrative bodies 
that excessive taxation is slowly but surely 
beginning to strangle the Nation’s economy, 
that private initiative and enterprise are 
being quenched, and that a rapidly growing 
proportion of the country’s populace is be- 
coming more restive and apprehensive. 

That, indeed, is the basic reason for 
IGHAT. The more we “Holler About Taxes,” 
the sooner our great country will get down 
to brass tacks. 


The Halibut Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
sion, in which the United States and 
Canada are members, has done an out- 
standing job of conserving and regulat- 
ing an important food-fish resource. An 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer on March 14, 
1953, lauds the accomplishments of the 
Commission, and I insert itin the RECORD 
for the information of the Members: 

THE HALIBUT TREATY 


Joint efforts of the United States and 
Canada to preserve the halibut fishery of 
the northern Pacific Ocean have been so 
successful that they are frequently cited as 
an example of what can be accomplished by 
the right kind of international cooperation. 

They should prove even more effective in 
future, however, as a result of the recent 
signing of the new North Pacific Halibut 
Convention—just 30 years after the adoption 
of the original treaty on March 2, 1923. 

Under the new treaty the powers of the 
International Pacific Halibut Commission 
(heretofore known as the International Fish- 
eries Commission) have been increased to 
permit it to establish more than one open 
season a year. Scientists expect that this 
will make a larger catch possible without any 
deleterious effect on the supply. 

Another feature of the new convention is 
the addition of two new members to the 
commission, Until now the board has con- 
sisted of two commissioners from each coun- 
try—one representing the Federal Govern- 
ment and the other the industry at large. 
Now Alaska will be given representation on 
the board and Canada will have public mem- 
bers from both Prince Rupert and Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

The 1923 convention made history, as it 
was the first treaty ever entered into by two 
nations for the regulation of a fishery in 
which they had a mutual interest. It was 
also the first formal international agreement 
which Canada ever made on its own behalf 
as an independent member of the British 
Commonwealth, And it has provided the 
pattern for other treaties which have since 
been signed by the United States and Canada 
for the regulation of other fisheries. 

Seattle’s interest in the commission’s 
activities is attested by the fact that it has 
always had a member on the board—first 
Miller Freeman, who was appointed under 
the original treaty, and then Edward W. 
Allen, who succeeded him in 1932 and has 
remained in office ever since. 


What Have We Bought in Europe? We 
Have Squandered Billions in Europe 
on the Theory That Money Can Buy 
Friends and Allies; Billions for Britain 
Haven’t Been Enough To Keep Her 
From Carrying on a Thriving Trade 
With the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, do you 
know that you cannot find a single copy 
of the American Legion magazine in any 
United States Information Service li- 
brary in Europe? Does Congress know 
that by some curious “oversight” none of 
its reports and hearings on subversion 
and Soviet espionage get through an iron 
curtain of our own to these United States 
tax-supported libraries? Did you know 
that 25 percent of all United States and 
British licensed German newspapers in 
our zones were reserved for the Com- 
munist press? Karl Baarslag, who is 
research specialist for the National 
Americanism Commission, and not a 
newspaperman, dug up these and many 
other startling facts on a brief 3 weeks’ 
trip to West Europe last fall. Karl, 
known to thousands of Legionnaires, ac- 
cepted no Government favors, guided 
tours, or “courtesies.” He paid his own 
way, crossed the Atlantic by freighter, 
and frequently rode “hard” on third- 
class European trains to gather his facts. 

During the last few years Uncle Sam 
has ladled out of your tax money about 
$5 billion a year to keep Western Europe 
from going Communist. And to conduct 
what has been represented to us as an 
effective political warfare counter-offen- 
sive to the Soviets’ massive propaganda 
war against us. What are we getting for 
our money? State Department publicity 
boys and the bureaucrats in charge of 
the various programs claim that it is 
close to 100 cents of real value on the 
dollar. Non-Government experts and 
neutrals vary in their estimates from 30 
or 40 cents to as little as 2 or 3 cents on 
the dollar. Some foreigners and com- 
plete cynics will claim that it is closer to 
one-tenth of a mill or one one-thou- 
sandth of a buck. But all of them agree 
that despite our expenditure of billions 
of dollars anti-Americanism is at an all- 
time high. 

It was to get some answers, if possible, 
to these and other questions that I re- 
cently went to Europe as an unofficial 
observer for the National Commander. 
While Commander Gough went to the 
fighting front against world communism 
in Korea I took a quick look at the non- 
military front in West Europe. The Ger- 
mans still had white sheets hanging out 
of their windows the last time I was over 
there. So there was much change to 
study and observe. Then, too, as a 
former naval intelligence officer I knew 
that first-hand intelligence confidential- 
ly obtained on the spot is always better 
than secondhand, relayed and processed 
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information: I talked with American 
officials, intelligence officers, newspaper- 
men, bankers, businessmen, and key 
anti-Communists. In London I-spent 2 
hours with Generals Anders and. Bor- 
Komorowski of the Polish Army which 
fought on our side all through the last 
war. I talked with underground Russian 
anti-Soviet operatives in Germany. 
This report to you then is substantially 
the same that I made to the National 
Commander. 

My first stop, England, was a bad sur- 
prise. In World War II, I had served on 
the all-British staff of a top secret in- 
telligence unit attached to Marshal 
Montgomery's 21st Army Group. 
Months of service under hectic and try- 
ing conditions had given me great re- 
spect and admiration for my English 
colleagues. Today even conservative 
Britishers seem to dislike Uncle Sam 
more than they fear Soviet Russia. The 
explanation is quite simple and entirely 
an economic one. The average English 
businessman is still firmly convinced 
that he can do business with Stalin and 
make some modest profits. World War 
II, the amputation of India, the costly 
guerrilla war in Malaya, and other eco- 
nomic bloodletting have badly crippled 
Albion. Britain lives and can survive 
only by trade. Perhaps the United 
States with a far richer economy and 
favorable trade balance can afford to 
snub Stalin’s trade blandishments— 
England believes it cannot. 

If half a loaf is better than no bread 
then even shillings and pence gleaned 
from a restricted Soviet trade is in Brit- 
ain’s view better than a total economic 
blockade and no bread at all. And if 
some of these profits are derived from 
trading with Red Chinese killing Ameri- 
cans and British lads in Korea—well, 
business is business. Britain hopes to 
serve as a middleman or bridge between 
Russia and the United States. It ap- 
parently learned nothing from Benes’ 
ill-fated and disastrous attempt to use 
Czechoslovakia as a bridge between the 
Kremlin and the free world. 

Then, too, years of Socialist govern- 
ment have given the average English- 
man a different viewpoint on commu- 
nism from ours. Despite ample evidence 
of Soviet espionage and treachery since 
the seizure of the Arcos Co. files 25 
years ago and the shocking disclosures 
of the Allan Nunn May, Pontecorvo, and 
Klaus Fuchs cases, many Englishmen 
still regard communism tolerantly as a 
minor and very unimportant form of 
political heresy or dissent. Parliament 
has never set up a royal commission to 
study and expose subversion as our own 
Congress did over 14 years ago. The 
Legion’s countersubversive program of 
education has no counterpart in Great 
Britain, 

* As a consequence many Englishmen 
resent and openly ridicule American 
witch-hunting, red-baiting, and hys- 


teria. Even Owen Lattimore’s smear 
word “McCarthyism” has leaped the 
Atlantic. I happened to be in Lon- 


don when the Legion’s National Execu- 
tive Committee meeting in Indianapolis 
passed a resolution asking all American 
movie exhibitors to refrain from show-. 
ing Charlie Chaplin’s Limelight until his 
reentry status as an undesirable alien 
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was adjudicated. British response was 
characteristic. The Princess Royal, 
Margaret Rose, attended the opening of 
the Chaplin picture with all the ‘at- 
tendant fanfare and publicity. Any 
such social gesture by the royal family 
is not only never questioned or criticized 
but is accepted as supreme good taste 
and the last word in social acceptance. 
So while Charlie may have lost a couple 
of rounds on points by United States At- 
torney General McGranery’s action and 
the Legion resolution, he walked off with 
top social honors in Merrie England. 

On a more serious front John Bull con- 
tinues to pull juicy trade plums out of 
the vast international, semi-clandestine 
shipment of munitions and western stra- 
tegie materials to Red China, Poland, 
Russia, and other Iron Curtain lands. 
Intelligence officers and other well-in- 
formed observers in West Europe have 
long stories to tell of alleged British con- 
nivance at economic blockade-running 
by Greek, Polish, Panamanian, and other 
foreign registry ships. Spanish iron ore 
is shipped from Spain to Russia via Brit- 
ish ports and ships flying the “red 
duster,” newsmen claim. Oil reserves 
are being built up for Red Poland at the 
Kiel Canal in the British zone under a 
dummy Germany company, I was told 
by German sources of information. 
British control officers look the other 
way. In our own zone there is said to 
be much smuggling of strategic materials 
to the Soviet East German zone by Ruhr 
industrialists desperately seeking mar- 
kets for their products. 

General Anders in London told me he 
estimated that the greater part of Pol- 
and's 65,000 tons of high-seas shipping 
is engaged in running munitions and 
strategic cargoes from Europe to Red 
China. Czech-produced arms and tanks 
go to the Manchurian ports in Greek and 
other freighters for use against Ameri- 
can troops in Korea. It is ironic to note 
in passing that while a nest of Greek 
shippers in London is cleaning up quick 
fortunes in this nefarious trade their 
own country continues to draw down 
sizable MSA assistance to help fight 
communism in Greece. Tangiers is said 
to be another international smuggling 
nest for the sale and transfer to enemy 
hands of strategic United States ma- 
terials. 

The former subcommittee on export 
controls and policies under Senator 
O'Conor, of Maryland, during its brief 
-life turned up much evidence of illicit 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. This 
subcommittee was barely able to lift one 
small corner of the curtain on economic 
blockade-running. It should be re- 
vived by the new Congress and given 
ample funds to finish the job. It did re- 
port that in the matter of effectively 
limiting or terminating the international 
trade in strategic materials with Com- 
munist aggressor nations the American 
public has not been adequately informed 
of the facts of the problem. 

This subcommittee reported that the 
United States Navy-knew of approxi- 
mately 235 ships in the smuggling trade 
in 1951, of which 60 were Panamanian 
and some 30 under British registry. 
Shipping jumped enormously during 
1952, I was told in Europe, with some 
estimates running as high as 1 million 


tons now hauling every type of cargo to 
Red China and other Soviet satellites. 
The O'Conor subcommittee lamented— 
It is most distressing to learn that U. N. 
nags were flying over ships in this nefarious 
e. 


Your national commander on return- 
ing from Korea reported that American 
naval officers on duty in Asiatic waters 
were particularly incensed over the end- 
less procession of foreign ships hauling 
deadly war cargoes to British Hong Kong 
and north Chinese ports. 

During the hectic weeks that Ameri- 
can armored columns smashed through 
to the Siegfried Line, a little-known 
massacre occurred on the heels of ad- 
vancing United States troops that over- 
shadows in horror even the Katyn Forest 
massacre of 15,000 Polish officers for 
sheer cynical ruthlessness and magni- 
tude. The gallant and courageous 
French Communists murdered in cold 
blood an estimated 112,000 “Nazi col- 
laborators.” While some of these vic- 
tims probably were Vichyites and col- 
laborators, a great majority of them were 
simply well-known anti-Communists as 
innocent of any collaborationist taint. as 
the Anarchists, Socialists, and other Loy- 
alist radicals murdered by the GPU in 
Spain’s civil war on trumped-up charges 
of being pro-Franco Fascists. 

Crossing the channel to La Belle 
France, I found that country to be an 
even weaker reed of support than Eng- 
land. Writing in the U.S. News & World 
Report recently, Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
a retired British Army officer and ac- 
knowledged expert on psychological war- 
fare, called France “an actual liability.” 
General Fuller wrote: 

A truly prudent commander, with advanced 
forces in Germany, would have to earmark 
several divisions to protect his lines of com- 
munication through France. There is too 
much danger of Communist disruption and 
sabotage. 


Asked whether he thought France 
could become strong again within a rea- 
sonable time, General Fuller replied: 

I am pessimistic about that. It's been 
about 100 years, away back in the Crimean 
war, since France had genuine military vi- 
tality. Ever since 1870 the French have been 
slipping in terms of stability and power. 


After talking with Americans who 
have lived there for years, I came away 
from France with equally pessimistic 
conclusions. Most of them, including a 
banker, felt that billions of American 
money poured into France since the end 
of the war had struck pretty well at the 
top of the heap in the tightly clenched 
fists of the notoriously grasping upper 
middle class and industrialists. Despite 
rosy State Department reports and 
handouts, very little of American “pump- 
priming” money appears to have seeped 
down to the working class and low in- 
come groups. The Marshall plan and 
its variously disguised successors were 
sold to Congress and the American peo- 
ple on the representation that only such 
economic blood transfusion could save 
French radical workers and poor peas- 
ants from falling into Stalin’s evil 
clutches. It does not seem to have 
worked out that way. 

Roughly 5 million Frenchmen or 28 
percent of the electorate still vote the 
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straight hammer and sickle ticket in 
national elections. With practically no 
unemployment or mass misery to prey 
upon such as in India and far poorer 
countries, the French Communist Party 
can still boast of 400,000 hardened, dis- 
ciplined party members or about 15 times 
as many as there are in the United States 
with nearly 4 times the population of 
France. And they all hate America with 
an abiding and bitter hatred. 

To all this the French, naturally, have 
an answer. They claim that their war 
in Indochina against the Communists 
now going into its fifth year has cost 
them twice as much as they received in 
economic aid from the United States. 
Besides, we tend to forget that poor 
Marianne bore the brunt of two World 
Wars and invasions within a generation 
while faraway and fortunate America 
waxed fat and prosperous. As a result 
France is poor—terribly poor. 

American bankers and economists 
snicker at that one. They claim that the 
thrifty and bank-leery French have 
salted away a tidy little sock of at least 
four or five to possibly as high as four- 
teen billion dollars in gold, U. S. bank- 
notes, and other “hard” currencies. And 
further, every child in Europe knows 
that Frenchmen have an incurable al- 
lergy against paying income and any 
other avoidable taxes. Workers and 
low-salaried employees have their taxes 
deducted by- the employer but all the 
rest are extraordinarily agile and elusive 
in their tax calculations. 

The quickest and surest way for any 
French government to sign, stamp and 
seal its own death warrant is to pro- 
pose even the most trifling tax increases 
or to suggest even the mildest sort of 
tax reorganization in order to curb and 
minimize mass evasion. If the French 
have no confidence in their own cur- 
rency, government, and economic sta- 
bility, why should Americans have any? 
And if they lack the will to fight in 
their own defense and the moral cour- 
age to curb their own enormous and 
dangerous fifth column, can American 
dollars make any difference? 

As in England, the French attitude 
toward Communists is weak-kneed, 
apathetic, and completely unrealistic. 
The Communists have seen to it that 
no strong anti-Communist movement or 
organization was permitted to rise after 
liberation. There are no anti-Commu- 
nist laws in France worth mentioning. 
In fact, there is still in effect a French 
law which prohibits “collaborationists 
with any foreign totalitarian power” 
from holding office in French labor 
unions. The law curiously excludes 
collaborationists between 1939 and 1941, 
or the time when French Communists 
collaborated with Russia during the 
Stalin-Hitler pact era. This law gives 
them virtual control of the French la- 
bor movement, and Uncle Sugar indirect- 
ly subsidizes Communist French labor 
leadership because French unions re- 
ceive direct financial subsidies from the 
government through representation on 
government agencies distributing vari- 
ous funds. 

The French Parliament never dared 
to set up an official investigative body 
similar to our House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Communists can 
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still hold most public offices in France 
and it is generally accepted that even 
the French Army officers’ corps has 
been well infiltrated. President Auriol 
quickly joined Britain’s nose-thumbing 
at America over the Chaplin incident 
by ostentatiously inviting Charlie to 
have lunch with him at the presidential 
palace. The film comedian whose patri- 
otic and war service record is nothing 
worth bragging about was also decorated 
with the Legion of Honor—a sort of 
supreme Gallic bit of humor. 

However, in all fairness it must be 
recorded that at least part of France’s 
inability and disinclination to curb 
Stalin’s powerful fifth column can be 
laid at the door of official Washington. 
This is a bit of unknown and rather 
dirty history which has been carefully 
hidden from the American public for 
over 8 years. It was common knowledge 
to American intelligence officers and 
others who were on the spot in 1944. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and other equally 
uninformed lay persons have frequently 
and lavishly praised the magnificent re- 
sistance work of the gallant and fearless 
French Communists during the Nazi oc- 
cupation and liberation.” Or else they 
intimated that the Communists were the 
stanchest and most daring of the French 
underground. No greater hoax and 
swindle has ever been perpetrated on the 
American public. 

As a naval intelligence officer I knew 
that General DeGaulle, as was true of 
our own OSS, had to deal with the 
French Communists in order to get his 
secret agents and couriers in and out of 
occupied France. Thanks to a highly 
efficient Soviet network of passport 
forgers and secret printing plants, the 
French Communists in the underground 
were the only ones able to secure or fake 
the necessary documents and other 
papers so vitally important to outwit the 
alert and smart German secret police. 
It was also well known in intelligence 
circles that French Communists with 
characteristic treachery promptly fin- 
gered to the Nazis and sure death all 
foreign agents and suspicious strangers 
not known to them or not “clearing” 
through their network. 

In the course of a few weeks before 
French civil government could be re- 
stored and while American troops were 
busy fighting and chasing out the Ger- 
mans, the “brave” French Communist 
underground “fighters” not only settled 
old scores with all their enemies from 
left to right but in one Operation 
Massacre wiped out the flower of the 
potential anti-Communist movement 
after the war. The Communist mayor of 
Limoges, for example, boasted that he 
had personally liquidated 60 “col- 
laborators.” 

Most of these victims were demo- 
cratic anti-Communists and not even 
Vichyites. 

These French Communist murder 
Squads used weapons which our OSS 
had air-dropped to them for use against 
the Nazis. The Communists also “liber- 
ated” billions of francs from French 
banks. Charles Tillon, recently purged 
from the French Politburo and a well- 
known terrorist, is now accused by his 
former Communist pals of having em- 
bezzled large amounts of such “liber- 


ated” money. That is why the French 
underground branch of the C. P. has 
plenty of money and weapons today. 
They hoarded and saved their OSS 
and German-abandoned weapons for 
safer and better purposes than fighting 
the Germans. They left that to the 
Americans just as the Chinese Reds left 
to Uncle Sam the problem of remov- 
ing the Japanese invaders while they 
bided their time and conserved their 
resources for the overthrow and de- 
struction of their own government. 

The French Commies, with charac- 
teristic gall, claimed for themselves the 
glorious and heroic record of the non- 
Communist Maquis, although many of 
their leaders were not even in France 
during the Nazi occupation but hiding 
out in Russia. They left the dangerous 
job of fighting the Nazis to their non- 
party allies, 

This explains in part why the anti- 
Communist movement and sentiment 
in France even today remains so weak 
and negligible. Our own Government 
connived at getting Moscow-trained 
top rank Communist leaders back into 
France and Italy at invasion level even 
before our own military government 
could move in or civil government be 
restored. This was not true, fortunate- 
ly, in Holland, Belgium, Denmark, or 
Norway, where anti-Communist civil 
governments were restored intact and 
Stalin’s fifth column never got a good 
foothold. 

The reason advanced by the State De- 
partment, which made such political con- 
siderations for the Armed Forces, was 
that Communists were a vital and im- 
portant part of restoring democracy. 
Barring Communists would be unfair 
and undemocratic. That is why General 
Marshall told Chiang Kai-shek that he 
would have to accept Communists in his 
government or all American aid would 
be cut off. While the facts of our State 
Department’s coddling of Chinese Com- 
munists as agrarian reformers and 
democrats is now fairly well documented 
and established beyond argument, I know 
of no congressional investigation or find- 
ings which expose this little-known 
story of how Moscow-trained Communist 
terrorists were expedited into France and 
Italy with our liberation armies. This 
explains the surprisingly fast postwar 
growth of the Italian and French Com- 
munist parties. 

Whether the Communist Party of 
France today is shrinking as measured 
by open membership and newspaper cir- 
culation or is still fairly stabilized is en- 
tirely immaterial. Such superficial and 
irrelevant criteria deceive and befuddle 
only the uninformed and novices. The 
underground of the French Communist 
Party is well armed, well financed, 
fanatical, and ready on short notice to 
strike in the dark when word comes from 
the Kremlin. The Chinese Communist 
movement was practically wiped out in 
1927 by Chiang Kai-shek’s counterrevo- 
lution. It came back within 20 years to 
take over total power over all China. 
The Czechoslovak Communist Party 
went through several crises and severe 
membership drops in its long history, 
only to seize power in January 1948 with- 
out firing a shot or even working up a 
good sweat, 
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One of the main reasons why we con- 
tinue to stumble from one reverse and 
disaster to another in the cold war is that 
our so-called experts on Soviet Russia 
and communism as well as the demo- 
cratic-minded leaders whom they mis- 
advise blindly continue to apply the 
democratic yardsticks and tests of free- 
men and free elections to completely dif- 
ferent Bolshevik totalitarianism. 

After talking with knowledgeable 
Americans in France for 4 days I left 
with the feeling that our own military 
leaders’ pessimism was probably justified. 
As one observer summed up the whole 
question, France in 1939 with a smaller 
population and no outside economic aid 
was able to train, arm, and place in the 
line 160 divisions. Today, 8 years after 
liberation, France pleads total inability 
to meet the minimum NATO require- 
ments of 10 divisions. Tiny Switzerland 
one-tenth of France’s population can 
mobilize and place in defense positions in 
1 week 400,000 well-trained and armed 
citizen soldiers. The pessimism of our 
military is deepened by the fact that the 
division which France cannot raise for 
her own defense could easily be raised in 
badly bled West Germany were it not for 
French opposition and obstruction. 

Our official policy for West Germany 
as laid down by the State Department 
might also be given a close examination 
by some competent congressional com- 
mittee. The inside job” so neatly done 
on China by a handful of obscure policy 
makers in the State Department which, 
as Whittaker Chambers points out, has 
changed the history of the world and 
the balance of worlc power against us, 
has now finally emerged into historical 
fact thanks to the splendid work of the 
McCarran Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. Were similar “honest mistakes” by 
so-called experts also made to our ulti- 
mate disadvantage in Germany? If 
many West Germans today are neutral- 
ists, pacifists, and anti-American in the 
struggle to save what is left of Europe 
is this the natural result of catastrophic 
defeat, saturation bombing, and general 
war-weariness or was it planned that 
way by as yet unidentified policy makers 
and the European opposite numbers to 
Owen Lattimore, John Carter Vincent, 
John Stewart Service, and Lauchlin 
Currie? 

The infamous Morgenthau plan for re- 
ducing prostrate and dismembered Ger- 
many to a pastoral economy and halving 
its population by the simple process of 
planned starvation was presumably 
master-minded by Harry Dexter White, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
White was named in sworn testimony 
shortly before his death as a Soviet 
agent. -At Potsdam Mr. Truman agreed 
to a Soviet demand that 50 percent of 
all German industry be destroyed. Even 
soap and toy factories were razed. 
(When I tried to buy some toy soldiers 
for my boys in Frankfurt I was aston- 
ished to learn that as a part of their 
democratic reeducation, Germans had 
been prohibited since the war from mak- 
ing toy soldiers lest their children get 
militaristic ideas.) 

Between 1945 and 1950 hundreds of 
German factories were dismantled and 
shipped to Russia as reparations. Now 
American taxpayers must produce mil- 
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lions of dollars to build new German 
factories in order to restore West Ger- 
man economy as part of the defenses 
of the West. Senators Jenner, Malone, 
Wherry, and Langer vainly protested 
against shipping German dismantled 
munitions plants to Russia as late as 
April 1950, fully 4 years after Stalin had 
launched his cold war against the West. 
Germans also ask why we blew up their 
concrete bunkers and air raid shelters 
if they are to become part of the defense 
system against a threatened Russian 
thrust. 

Then either at Potsdam or in the Four 
Power Allied Control Council we gave the 
German Communists a nice break. All 
German newspapers required a special 
license. These were restricted in num- 
ber. The Soviets insisted that 25 per- 
cent of these extremely valuable licenses 
should be reserved for the Communist 
press. The Commies do not have one- 
fourth of all the newspapers in West 
Germany, though, as all the licenses were 
not fully used or assigned by the author- 
ities. 

The Frankfurter Rundschau and sey- 
eral other German papers were heavily 
colonized with Stalinists. American 
newsmen claim that the Rundschau re- 
ceived a lump-sum subsidy of $1 million 
from secret State Department funds. 
Germans distrusted it as obviously left- 
wing and nothing but a mouthpiece for 
Acheson. Some 30 other West German 
papers are similarly suspect. A congres- 
sional investigation should be made into 
the whole West German press situation— 
their financial structures, subsidies, dis- 
bursements to questionable public-rela- 
tions outfits, personnel, editorial policies, 
news slanting, and so forth. 

Such a probe would be inconclusive 
without a most thorough check into the 
backgrounds, qualifications, records, and 
policies of all the top political advisers 
to our military government and later 
on the High Commissioner’s staff. It is 
notorious that our military government, 
which moved into Germany in 1945-46, 
was loaded down with secret Communist 
carpetbaggers who did a splendid job for 
Stalin in fouling up and bedeviling 
American-German relations. 

Germans claim that a whole class of 
small-business men, the most stable and 
conservative element in Germany, is 
being squeezed to the wall by giant 
combines, some of which are backed 
by foreign capital. The weaker ele- 
ments are seduced by busy and tireless 
Communist proselytizers selling “revo- 
lution insurance.” The Communists as- 
sure these men that when the Soviets 
roll in it will prove to have been a sound 
business hedge to carry secret CP 
cards or to have made financial con- 
tributions to the Communist kitty. They 
also whisper that secret CP business- 
men may be left some if not most of 
their property. Or if their businesses 
are nationalized they will receive just 
compensation and pensions as deserv- 
ing party members whereas the others 
will simply be expropriated and sent to 
work on the highways or in the mines. 
In Hamburg alone some 300 business- 
men are reliably reported to be cryptos 
Communists. Many French industrial- 
ists and businessmen are also said to 


have made similar Faustian bargains 
with the Mephisto of the Kremlin. 
How effective is our political war- 
fare in West Germany against that of 
the Soviets? If it is as successful as its 
apologists claim, why are we still losing 
the cold war? Visits to Radio Free 
Europe, the American Committee for 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia in 
Munich, USIS libraries in several cities, 
and talks with both officials direct- 
ing and defending their various pro- 
grams as well as outsiders and neutral 


observers, left me with mixed impres- 


sions. 

The effectiveness of both Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe is hard 
to evaluate because of the difficulty of 
measuring their impact behind the iron 
curtain, Both quote jamming statistics, 
letters from listeners, diplomatic pro- 
tests, counterpropaganda blasts, and 
interviews with escapees as indicators 
of their hitting power. VOA, how- 
ever, admits that it did not receive a 
single letter from the U. S. S. R. last year 
and only a dwindling handful from 
Soviet satellites. The Communist secret 
police and mail censorship are too 
effective. 

Radio Free Europe’s broadcasts by 
policy are limited to the East European 
satellites, mainly Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland. They may not beam 
their programs at Russia itself or at 
Soviet troops in occupied countries. Just 
why the Soviets are out of their target 
area I was unable to learn. VOA seems 
to be well organized and well operated 
from a technical standpoint and it is 
doing a far better job ideologically to- 
day than it did a few years ago. 

Its greatest handicap, most effectively 
hobbling it, has been that all top level 
decisions are made by the State Depart- 
ment, which meant Mr. Acheson. And 
as long as the dean of appeasement 
clung to a policy of trying to win over 
and mollify the Kremlin by doing noth- 
ing to arouse or antagonize Stalin, the 
VOA remained a sounding board for 
inane and useless programs. During a 
2-day inspection of VOA facilities in 
New York I was convinced that it was 
doing a good job and that the directing 
staff would initiate a more dynamic and 
aggresisve line of action once the iron 
collar clamped on by Acheson was re- 
moved by a change of administration, 

Similarly, Radio Free Europe’s plant 
and operations at Munich from a purely 
technical standpoint seem above criti- 
cism. But its ideological control and 
direction were harder to assess. In- 
formed close observers and former offi- 
cials complain that socialist emigres and 
narrow political cliques wield an undue 
and unhealthy influence over both per- 
sonnel hired and program planning. Po- 
litical factions naturally tend to find jobs 
for their own adherents and friends and 
to cut the throats of all oppositionists 
and outsiders. 

In Frankfurt I made a most discon- 
certing discovery. Neither the Army’s 
Special Services library nor the United 
States Information Service library 
housed in a mansion carried The Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine in their racks. 
Nor could I find The Freeman, National 
Republic, or New Leader. Both, how- 
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ever, carried the Nation, New Republic, 
U. N. World, and Reporter. Both were 
well stocked with the books of such well 
known southpaw literati as Owen Latti- 
more, Carey McWilliams, Jack Belden, 
Harrison Forman, Anna Louise Strong, 
Edgar Snow, William Mandel—known 
Communist Party member—and others. 

Contrary to reports that neither of 
these libraries supported by United 
States tax money carried any anti-Com- 
munist or true and factual books on Rus- 
sia, I did find a few volumes by D. J. Dal- 
lin, Arthur Bliss Lane, Kravchenko, Bu- 
denz, and James Burnham. Very few of 
these anti-Communist books, however, 
were of recent date. The Munich United 
States Information Service library was 
better stocked and even carried Whit- 
taker Chambers’ Witness. All the li- 
braries were otherwise well stocked with 
noncontroversial books and seemed well 
conducted. All United States Informa- 
tion Service libraries have prominent 
U. N. and UNESCO displays, as befits a 
State Department adjunct. 

Disappointed by the relative paucity 
of any considerable number of sound 
and objective books on Russia and world 
communism, I hopefully asked for the 
McCarran committee hearings on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations totaling 
some 15 fat volumes. I got another 
shock. None of the libraries had ever 
heard of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. Nor did they have a sin- 
gle copy of any of the several hundred 
reports and hearings published by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee during the past 14 years. Congress- 
men who approve and appropriate the 
millions necessary to run these USIS 
libraries will no doubt be surprised to 
learn that none of their congressional 
reports seem to be able to get through 
an iron curtain of our own in a State De- 
partment subdivision which stocks and 
controls some 192 of these libraries all 
over the world. A top USIS official in 
Washington when questioned about this 
claimed that experience had shown that 
there was practically no demand for 
such congressional reports. 

The USIS library service in Washing- 
ton used the Legion’s recommended book 
list last year to the extent of sending 
8,684 copies of the various titles to their 
overseas libraries. They also claim that 
19 of these anti-Communist books were 
translated into many foreign languages 
and reprinted in cheap paper editions 
running to a total of well over a million 
copies, mainly for Asiatic readers. 

The librarian who tried to help me at 
Munich hopefully searched the pam- 
phlet collection but the folder marked 
“Communism in the United States” was 
as empty as Mother Hubbard’s pro- 
verbial cupboard. German readers are 
therefore left with the inference that 
communism in the United States is non- 
existent, entirely a figment of Senator 
McCartTHuy’s imagination. A quicker 
witted French librarian in the Paris 
USIS library thought she had a good ex- 
planation. The library was designed to 
show only the better side of America to 
the French. Communism was definitely 
unmentionable, so they carried nothing 
on the subject. Asked whether by any 
chance they carried some good books on 
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crime and prostitution in the United 
States she was quite sure I would find 
these subjects listed in the card catalog. 

Returning to Washington, I got still 
another explanation. Paris was an un- 
fortunate exception. The United States 
Embassy there by policy had decided 
that inasmuch as the Soviets directed 
most of their scurrilous printed propa- 
ganda against America, Uncle Sam 
would demonstrate his moral superiority 
and nobility by studiously refraining 
from such low squabbling and not carry 
any books or magazines critical of the 
Soviets. This one, of course, deserves 
some sort of prize. 

Nevertheless the Paris library was well 
stocked with American magazines—518 
more or less. It required a 28-page cata- 
log to list them all, from the AMA 
Otolaryngology Archives to the Welding 
Journal. But no American Legion Maga- 
zine, Nor, needlessly to add, any other 
anti-Communist or anti-Socialist publi- 
cations. 

If there is a scarcity of sound books, 
magazines and Government reports with 
factual information on communism in 
our United States Information Service 
libraries abroad, there most positively is 
no scarcity of United States Govern- 
ment employees. American taxpayers 
support an estimated army of 100,000 
American civilians in Europe, all eating 
high on the hog. United States officials 
and dignitaries fall over each other in 
Paris, London, Bonn, Rome, and else- 
where. And their duties are so onerous 
and burdensome that it requires an ad- 
ditional army of 200,000 Europeans to 
carry on the work load and to cater to 
and care for the Yanks abroad. A Na- 
tion which can maintain such a vast and 
expensive army of drones and boondog- 
glers must obviously have inexhaustible 
financial resources. 

It should be remembered that in 
bombed-out Germany every habitable 
room and hole in the basement is at a 
premium. Whole families are forced to 
share rooms in some areas. Wholesale 
commandeering of whole blocks of the 
best houses and apartments has natur- 
ally created widespread German ani- 
mosity. The Soviet slogan, “Ami go 
home” sounds good to even an anti- 
Communist German living with his fam- 
ily in some hole in the wall whose own 
house has been taken over by the “Amis” 
years ago and still not returned. 

The effectiveness or futility of our 
psychological warfare against the So- 
viets can in part be gaged by the num- 
ber of defectors fleeing Russia for the 
West. No figures are harder to dig out. 
Three separate, well-informed sources 
were positive that the full floodtide of 
thousands fleeing to the West for asylum 
in 1946-48 dried up to less than 20 last 
year. While thousands still flee from 
the Iron Curtain satellites practically 
none escape from Russia or the Red army 
any more. 

Experts attribute this to three main 
factors. One, our criminel policy of 
forced repatriation agreed to at Yalta, 
which caused thousands of innocent es- 
capees to lose their lives, has undoubted- 
ly made a deep impression on all Rus- 
sians, Why should they trust us now? 


Two, the Soviet secret police have tre- 
mendously tightened up their border 
controls and Red army surveillance. 
Future Gouzenkos and Kraychenkos 
are going to be rare. Three, the fact 
that we apparently have no plans or dis- 
coverable policy of counterpsycholog- 
ical warfare against the Kremlin. This 
is disclosed, anti-Soviet Russians in Ger- 
many told me, by the fact that our in- 
telligence agencies appear to be inter- 
ested only in the endless extraction of 
information from defectors and escapees 
but obviously have no plans of utilizing 
them against the Soviet apparatus. De- 
fectors and escapees are either turned 
adrift on an unfriendly German econ- 
omy to shift for themselves or are 
shipped to Canada, Brazil, or elsewhere 
to become laborers or farmers, and hence 
a total loss to us. 

All this has naturally leaked back to 
Russia and in turn has practically dried 
up the potential stream of knowledge- 
able defectors. These escapees not only 
want to make a break for freedom but 
want to organize on European soil close 
to the Iron Curtain a dynamic and effec- 
tive counterorganization aimed at the 
destruction of the Communist regime 
and the liberation of their homeland. 
The Kersten amendment setting aside 
$100,000,000 for just that purpose was 
immediately sabotaged by the adminis- 
tration after Vishinsky screamed in pro- 
test. Congressman KeErsTeN told me 
that $4,333,333.33 had been used by 
President Truman to evacuate Iron 
Curtain country escapees to various 
countries under the President’s escapee 
program or PEP in direct violation of 
the intent and purpose of the Ker- 
sten amendment. The remaining 
$95,666,666.67 appropriated by Con- 
gress is just lying around unused and 
high and dry. 

The same “Let’s not do anything to 
offend Mr. Stalin or to arouse Mr. Vishin- 
sky” policy of Acheson is glaringly ex- 
posed by another curious decision. That 
is our consistent refusal to organize and 
use several hundred thousand Poles, 
Balts, and other anti-Communist fight- 
ers now rotting in despair all over West 
Europe. We have spent seven futile 
years and untold billions trying to 
wheedle 10 divisions out of France— 
without success. Yet there are an esti- 
mated 350,000 or more East European 
anti-Soviet fighters with families behind 
the Iron Curtain whom we refuse to or- 
ganize into what Senator Lodge called 
a Freedom Corps under United States 
Army officers and control. 

General Anders told me in London 
that he has 160,000 able-bodied Poles 
with military experience in Western 
Europe. Some 5,300 are officers—all 
that are left of the Polish officers’ corps. 
The rest perished in Stalin’s monstrous 
Katyn Forest massacres you read about 
in this magazine, after it had been kept 
from the American public for almost 
10 years. Perhaps the present Congress 
and administration will give more fav- 
orable consideration to Senator Lodge’s 
Freedom Corps resolution than it re- 
ceived in 1950. 

Space limitations prohibit more than a 
cursory sentence or two of comment on 
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a few of the 40 or more American agen- 
cies working in Europe at various relief 
and propaganda levels. The American 
Committee for the Liberation of the Peo- 
ples of Russia with headquarters at 
Munich was just in the throes of setting 
up shop when I paid them a surprise 
visit last October. Questions as to policy 
and just what they proposed to do to 
liberate Russia were referred to the head 
office in New York. 

The Tolstoy Foundation and the Amer- 
ican Friends for Russian Freedom are 
quietly doing an efficient job in caring 
for Soviet escapees and DP’s. Outside 
of security clearance and intelligence ap- 
praisal, the task of caring for defectors 
from Iron Curtain countries should be 
entrusted to the various voluntary agen- 
cies already working in the field under 
safeguards to be set up by us. 

Conclusion: What Europe needs is not 
more American dollars but more back- 
bone. Many Europeans frankly admit 
that what they now expect from us is not 
more money but a clearly defined and 
boldly stated strategic plan for political 
and psychological warfare against the 
Soviet Empire. Europeans can them- 
selves decide what to do and what they 
can contribute if Uncle Sam himself will 
say just what he proposes to do about 
Russia. Thus far our various agencies, 
official, quasi-official, and private, have 
acted as independent tactical units with- 
out any overall strategic coordination. 

A highly placed American official in 
Paris told me that the British with less 
than one hundred million a year to spend 
and less than one one-hundredth of our 
personnel were probably doing a far bet- 
ter job than our vast rabbit warren of 
multiple and overlapping agencies and 
functions costing the American taxpayer 
billions a year. Another non-Govern- 
ment expert on the Soviets who works 
closely with the underground resistance 


‘movements estimated that $100 million 


spent on implementing the Kersten 
Amendment of subsidizing and fostering 
subversion, diversion, and counterpoliti- 
cal warfare inside the Iron Curtain and 
using almost exclusively European*vol- 
unteers would be far more productive of 
tangible results than all the billions now 
being misspent. 

Newspapermen and non-Government 
Americans in Europe estimate that our 
vast, topheavy, and oversalaried army 
of bureaucrats could be cut to one-third 
its present size without seriously jeop- 
ardizing the legitimate functions and 
work to be done. Various straws in the 
wind and Washington whispers indicate 
that the new administration already 
knows all this and that the 83d Congress 
will wield a ruthless pruning hook on the 
United States “gravy train” in Europe 
allegedly saving Europe from commu- 
nism but in reality lapping the heavy 
cream off the top of our economic-aid-to- 
Europe program. West Germany and 
not France is the strategic keystone of 
West Europe's defenses against the Red 
tide from the East. It is not too late to 
set up an intelligent policy to win Ger- 
man support, but if the present 1946 pol- 
icy is continued we need expect nothing 
put another Locarno. Such a Soviet- 

rapprochement would spell dis- 
aster for Europe. 
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Pvt. Courtney L. Stanley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer for inclusion in the REC- 
orp, an editorial from the Shreveport 
Journal of Shreveport, La.: 

Necro GI Deserves AWARD 


Throughout the United States the action 
of Maj. Gen. James C. Fry, commander of 
the United States Second Division, in pre- 
senting the Silver Star, third highest award, 
to Pvt. Courtney L. Stanley, 19-year-old 
Negro of Mansfield, De Soto Parish, will be 
accepted with full satisfaction. The recip- 
ient of the medal earned high praise for his 
extraordinary heroism displayed on Little 
Gibraltar Hill in Korea. 

Single-handedly the young Negro soldier, 
who stood in front of a bunker where his 
wounded lieutenant colonel and another lay 
in the path of the enemy, faced 15 to 20 
Chinese Reds and killed 8 of them, The 
officer and wounded companion were receiv- 
ing first aid from another soldier while Stan- 
ley prevented the Reds from killing him and 

. the wounded men and their first-aid worker. 

In stopping the enemy he used a rifle bor- 
rowed from the soldier who was attending 
the wounded men after his own rifle jammed 
as the Reds were furiously trying to reach 
their goal. He did his heroic and effective 
shooting from a trench just outside the 
bunker. His precision in firing along with 
disregard to danger enabled him to perform 
one of the outstanding individual feats of 
the Korean war. His fight to a finish of the 
Red attackers took about 4 hours. Stanley 
never wavered. 

The colonel whose life the Negro soldier 
saved had himself faced almost certain 
death by storming in when he detected that 
a platoon’s leader had been hit. Wounds 
from three grenades felled the officer, who 
because of his heroism—he had no business 
in the thick of the fighting, it seems—was 
recipient of one of the highest awards from 
the division commander, Major General Fry, 
who in pinning the Silver Star on the Mans- 
field soldier said he would recommend the 
Distinguished Service Cross for him, 

This recognition also would be merited, 
in view of the extraordinary bravery and 
successful fighting of the De Soto Parish 
youth, 


Mr. Speaker, I can really join in with 
the laudatory remarks made by this 
great daily newspaper of the achieve- 
ments of Pyt. Courtney L. Stanley. 


Failure To Pass House Bill 1 Is Drying 
Up Contributions to Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a great demand these days for 


contributions to charity. Failure to re- 
duce taxes as proposed in House bill 1 
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will make many taxpayers hesitate to 
contribute. This is unfortunate. 

This situation is brought out very 
clearly by Westbrook Pegler in his article 
of March 6, 1953, in the Call-Bulletin. 
Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
this article in the RECORD; 


No Cuariry From Him UNTIL Taxes ARE Cur 


(By Westbrook Pegler) 

I have received an invitation to buy some 
tickets to a big charity show at Madison 
Square Garden to raise $80,000 for the fami- 
lies of New York firemen and policemen who 
lose their lives in the performance of duty. 

This is an admirable project but I have 
decided not to contribute to any public char- 
ities until my taxes are substantially reduced. 

The great devouring horde of parasites on 
the public payroll and countless undeserving 
“relief” vermin have elbowed charity out of 
the running with me. 

I get a much larger gross income than I 
expected ever to attain when I was a cub 
reported. But I pay about 57 percent of the 
gross to the Internal Revenue and my other 
taxes bring the total up to nearly 70 percent. 

Then I must meet my payroll for employees 
and personal responsibilities on most of 
which I have to pay the so-called but 
fraudulent social-security tax. 

I carry considerable insurance of many 
kinds which costs me a great deal of money. 

When I die the life insurance will be tax- 
able as part of my estate, although, of course, 
it will not be income to my beneficiaries. 

I have bought some shares of stock out of 
savings over the years when the income taxes 
were less confiscatory. 

I get some dividends but the corporations 
first pay the Treasury income taxes and, in 
some cases, excess profits taxes on their earn- 
ings before they are allowed to cut me in, 

When I do get my dividends, I pay taxes 
of about 80 cents on the dollar because these 
are in my highest bracket. 

Another interesting and rather grisly pros- 
pect is that within a few hours after my death 
a ghoul will paste a seal over my safe-deposit 
box. 


Then my legatee, in an emotional condi- 
tion, will have to sit by while a passel of 
catch-polls and accountants paw over not 
only these securities in the box but all man- 
ner of intimate personal mementoes, letters, 
and sentimental trinkets. 

Then they will seal the box again and keep 
it sealed until enough cash money has been 
raised to pay the estate taxes, Federal and 
State. 

It is advisable to raise the cash quickly. 
In order to do this, a widow often finds it 
necessary to sell on a declining market or to 
let the family home go for a small fraction 
of the real value. She can’t stand the pres- 
sure of that 6 percent, compound. 

These estate taxes are a particularly poign- 
ant insult added to extortion. 

The estate consists of savings from income 
earned almost altogether by labor over a 
lifetime. The estate is the remainder after 
taxes and living. But here they come to tax 
that income again in another guise. 

A great deal of the money taken as income 
and estate taxes is used for political sops to 
millions of parasitic loafers in the guise of 
unemployment insurance. 

In Arizona, where my home is, this dole is 
$25 a week for 26 weeeks, and an organized, 
formulated system of swindles has been de- 
veloped by the Federal Security Agency to 
prevent State administrators of the so-called 
social services from delousing the rolls of 
ticks. 

The Federal treasury contributes one-half 
of the money for this and other rackets which 
rob me of my income. So I have finally de- 
cided that, with me, charity begins at home 
and, until further notice, never leaves home. 
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A Promise Is a Promise and a Pledge Is 
a Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just received a copy of the Atlanta 
Journal dated Friday, March 20, 1953, in 
which this item appears: 

REED STILL BATTLES FOR Tax Cur 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—Representative 
Reep, Republican, of New York, said Friday 
he has not given up his fight to cut individ- 
ual income taxes by 10 percent on June 30. 
And he declared he is confident House lead- 
ers will bring his bill to the House floor “in 
the very near future, I have not surren- 
dered to anyone in the tax-reduction battle,” 
REED said in a statement. “I shall fight more 
vigorously than ever to fulfill the pledges of 
the Republican Party.” 


Letters from prominent citizens and 
businessmen from the State of Georgia 
urge the enactment of H. R. 1, a bill to 
reduce individual income taxes by 11 
percent this year for 30 million persons 
who come under the withholding tax. 

Public sentiment in favor of H. R. 1 
and its prompt enactment as pledged by 
the congressional candidates in the 1952 
election is expressed in an avalanche of 
letters, telegrams, and telephone calls 
from every State and community. Is the 
will of a sovereign people to be thwarted, 
thrown back in the teeth of those who 
voted for candidates who promised if 
elected to reduce taxes? 


Dangerous Presidential Conduct . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unauthorized Presidential or- 
ders and agreements are dangerous to 
this country. They may become the 
law of the land without congressional 
action. The so-called Bricker resolu- 
tion now pending in the Senate would 
require action by the Congress. It 
should be passed without delay. The 
people are for it overwhelmingly. 

It was Charles A. Beard who has called 
attention to dangerous precedents set by 
President Roosevelt in conducting for- 
eign affairs. His book, President Roose- 
velt and the Coming of the War, 1941, 
is an important volume as we consider 
the issues raised by the Bricker resolu- 
tion. On pages 582, 583, and 584 of his 
book Mr. Beard has clearly indicated 
that if Presidential precedents are to 
stand unimpeached and are accepted in 
the future as valid in law and morals, 
then a President might accomplish cer- 
tain ends without recourse to the Con- 
gress. 
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Following are noted examples which 
this historian believes may nullify the 
Constitution and congressional action: 


1. The President of the United States in 
a campaign for reelection may publicly 
promise the people to keep the country out 
of war and, after victory at the polls, may 
set out secretly on a course designed or 
practically certain to bring war upon the 
country. 

2. He may, to secure legislation in fur- 
therance of his secret designs, misrepresent 
to Congress and the people both its purport 
and the policy he intends to pursue under its 
terms if and when such legislation is 
enacted. 

3. He may, by employing legal- casuists, 
secretly frame and, using the powers and 
patronage of his office, obtain from Congress 
a law conferring upon him inclusive lan- 
guage authority which Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to delegate to him. 

4. He may, after securing such legislation, 
publicly announce that he will pursue, as 
previously professed, a policy contrary to war 
and yet at the same time secretly prepare 
plans for waging an undeclared “shooting 
war” that are in flat contradiction to his 
public professions. 

5. He may hold secret conferences with 
the premier of a foreign government and 
publicly declare that no new commitments 
have been made when, in fact, he has com- 
mitted the United States to occupying, by 
the use of American Armed Forces, the ter- 
ritory of a third country and joining the 
premier in parallel threats to another gov- 
ernment. 

6. He may make a secret agreement with a 
foreign power far more fateful in conse- 
quences to the United States than any al- 
liance ever incorporated in a treaty to be 
submitted to the Senate for approval. 

7. He may demand, and Congress may 
pliantly confer upon him, the power to 
designate at his discretion foreign govern- 
ments as enemies of the United States and 
to commit hostile acts against them, at his 
pleasure, in violation of national statutes 
and the principles of international law 
hitherto accepted and insisted upon by the 
United States. 

8. He may publicly represent to Congress 
and the people that acts of war have been 
committed against the United States, when 
in reality the said acts were secretly invited 
and even initiated by the Armed Forces of 
the United States under his secret direction. 

9. He may, on the mere ground that Con- 
gress has made provisions for national de- 
fense, secretly determine any form of mili- 
tary and naval strategy and order the Armed 
Forces to engage in any acts of war which 
he deems appropriate to achieve the ends 
which he personally chooses. 

10. He may, by employing his own subor- 
dinates as broadcasters and entering into 
secret relations with private agencies of prop- 
aganda, stir up popular demand for some 
drastic action on his part which is not au- 
thorized by law, and then take that action, 
thus substituting the sanction of an unoffi- 
cial plebiscite for the sanction of the Consti- 
tution and.the laws enacted under it. 

11. He may, after publicly announcing one 
foreign policy, secretly pursue the opposite 
and so conduct foreign and military affairs 
as to maneuver a designated foreign power 
into firing the first shot in an attack upon 
the United States and thus avoid the neces- 
sity of calling upon Congress in advance to 
exercise its constitutional power to deliber- 
ate upon a declaration of war. 

12. He may, as a crowning act in the ar- 
rogation of authority to himself, without the 
consent of the Senate, make a commitment 
to the head of a foreign government which 
binds the United States to “police the 
world,” at least for a given time, that is, in 
the eyes of other governments and peoples 
policed, to dominate the world; and the 
American people are thereby in honor bound 


to provide the military, naval, and economic 
forces necessary to pursue, with no assur- 
ance of success, this exacting business. 

13. In short, if these precedents are to 
stand unimpeached and to provide sanc- 
tions for the continued conduct of American 
foreign affairs, the Constitution may be nul- 
lified by the President, officials, and officers 
who have taken the oath, and are under 
moral obligation, to uphold it. For limited 
government under supreme law they may 
substitute personal and arbitrary govern- 
ment—the first principle of the totalitarian 
system against which, it has been alleged, 
World War II was waged—while giving lip 
service to the principle of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 


Speaking at the Rotary Club in Hudson 
last night, Congressman PHILIP J. PIN. 
of Clinton, declared that the democratic 
world is currently facing its greatest crisis 
and that it is imperative not only to unite, 
if we can, the free nations in the struggle 
against world communism, but of paramount 
importance to maintain our free-enterprise 
productive system at the highest possible 
pitch of efficiency, if we are to secure peace 
and national safety. 

“It is not feasible,” said the Congressman, 
“to accept socialistic principles in any de- 
gree as a solution for these grave problems, 
because wherever practiced they have weak- 
ened morale and grossly impaired economic 
and social strength and destroyed the liberty 
of the individual. 

“Apart from the indomitable spirit of free- 
men which thrives only under institutions 
of freedom, the most powerful weapon the 
Nation has in this fateful battle with Com- 
munist imperialism is a dynamic, sound, 
free economy capable of outproducing and 
outmatching our powerful opponents, and 
capable of sustaining at a high level the 
standards and social needs of the American 
people. 

“The basic, animating economic force of 
our free way of life, the fundamental fabric 
of our great economic system, is small busi- 
ness. That is the reason why the Commu- 
nists and other social reformers who believe 
in the abolition of private property and pri- 
vate initiative and would make puppets and 
serfs out of our people, are working so des- 
perately to try to deliver the knockout blow 
to small business. It is their belief that if 
they succeed in destroying small business, 
thereby eliminating the motives which have 
always impelled free Americans to exert their 
own energies and talents to advance them- 
selves, that it will then be comparatively easy 
to nationalize the large manufacturing and 
productive industries that are left and con- 
vert them to the domination of a proletarian 
dictatorship. 

“This cynical campaign against business, 
against the farmer, against the worker, is 
usually accompanied by intensely restrictive 
policies of superregulation and regimenta- 
tion and also, as many enterprising small- 
business men have noted to their sorrow and 
detriment, by persistent efforts to tax them 
out of existence just as they are seeking to 
place additional onerous confiscatory with- 
holding taxes upon the rank and file of our 
workers. 5 
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“For these reasons, one of the great prob- 
lems facing us is that of effectively com- 
batting the poisonous propaganda and the 
overt destructive action of those who would 
turn our America into some kind of collectiv- 
ist state. This poison has been planted and 
spread throughout every segment of Ameri- 
can life and unless an aroused public opin- 
ion roots it out, it will continue to spread 
until it paralyzes the very heart of our free 
system. 

“Thus it becomes our urgent duty to unite 
our own people against the malignant forces 
surreptitiously working for the destruction 
and elimination of the most precious values 
of American civilization, those which relate 
to the spiritual well-being of the Nation, 
the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
the integrity of the family life, the sound- 
ness and loyalty of our educational institu- 
tions, and the clarity of our purpose to pre- 
vent -cruel persecution and discrimination 
against our fellow citizens because of their 
origin, their race, their creed, or their posi- 
tion in life. 

“I have not the slightest doubt that the 
American people, in the main, are aware of 
and aroused by these dangers. From my 
standpoint, a strong legislative branch in the 
Federal Government comprised of the di- 
rectly elected representatives of the people, 
comprised of those who are loyal to basic 
American ideologies, sound and forward- 
looking in outlook, can in the future as in 
the past, constitute an unyielding bulwark 
against unbridled radicalism, selfish conser- 
vatism, subversion, and disloyalty in the 
Nation. 

“In my opinion, we should seek at this 
moment of crisis to adhere closer than ever 
before to our own American institutions 
which have served us so well rather than to 
experiment with the tawdry rehash of an- 
cient totalitarian concepts which have al- 
ready spread upon the pages of history its 
most ghastly and tragic failures. 

“Only just treatment of the aspirations 
of all freedom-seeking peoples of every race, 
combined with mighty armed strength to 
implement a strong, positive, unwavering for- 
eign policy, can possibly assure the peace 
the whole world is seeking.” 


The Iberian Peninsula and Its Relation 
To Our National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Stanton 
Griffis, a resident of my district. Also 
included is a summary of his remarks 
made on March 14, 1953: 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF STANTON GRIFFIS, OF 
New CANAAN, Conn, 


Since 1947, Mr. Griffis has served as Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, Egypt, and Poland. He 
also was Director of United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees in 1948. 

Mr. Griffis’ first Government assignment 
was a mission in 1942, which included visits 
to England, Spain, Sweden, Finland, and 
Portugal. 

He was appointed Chairman of the Office 
of War Information Domestic Motion Picture 
Bureau in the wall of 1943, and the following 
April he went abroad again for the Govern- 
ment to England and Sweden as a special 
representive of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, In Sweden he participated in 
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negotiations leading to very substantial re- 
ductions in Swedish exports of ball bearings 
to Germany. 

Near the end of World War II, Mr. Griffis 
received the Medal for Merit, highest United 
States civilian award, for his outstanding 
services as Commissioner of the American 
Red Cross for the Pacific ocean areas from 
1944 to 1945. He also received the Medal 
of Freedom, the Treasury Department medal 
for war bond work, and the Motion Picture 
Association medal. 

During the war he served for 6 months as 
chairman of the Navy relief drive, which 
raised over $10 million. 

Born May 2, 1887, in Boston, Mass., he at- 
tended Cornell University where he received 
his bachelor of arts degree in 1910. For the 
following 4 years, he was a fruit grower in 
the Pacific coast State of Oregon, and then 
became a banker with Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
in New York City, where he was associated 
until 1947. 

Since 1936 Mr. Griffs also has been chair- 
man of the executive board of Paramount 
Pictures. He is chairman of the board of 
Madison Square Garden, an entertainment 
area, and of Brentano’s Bookstores. He is a 
trustee of Cornell University and the Amer- 
ican Historical Society. During World War I 
he served as a captain on the general staff 
of the United States Army. 


SUMMARY OF REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE 
STANTON Gruris, Former UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN, BEFORE THE MEMBERS 
AND GUESTS OF THE New YORK UNIVERSITY 
CLUB, Marcu 14, 1953 
The United States in its policy toward 

Spain has taken the position of a man who 

has built a great wall around his garden 

and has left one of its most important doors 
completely open and unguarded to burglars. 

The wall has cost many billions. The door 

could be locked with an intelligent expendi- 

ture of a tiny fraction of these outpourings. 

When I plead for the military coopera- 
tion of the United States with Spain and 
the economic assistance which correlates 
with that cooperation, I am pleading, I be- 
lieve, more for the intelligent defense of the 
United States and its life and institutions 
than Iam for Spain. It is almost unbeliev- 
able to look at the map of Europe and exam- 
ine the periphery of defense countries, aided 
and welded together by the United States, 
which surround Russia, beginning with the 
Near East extending through Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Portugal, England, France, 
the Benelux countries and the Scandinavian 
nations with a great open space in the cen- 
ter which is left unprotected so far as the 
United States is concerned. It takes no 
military expert to judge the value of Spain 
as the missing link in this semicircle, when 
one looks at the Iberian Peninsula, with the 
gateway to the Mediterranean at the south 
and the great range of the Pyrenees to the 
north and northeast. 

During a period of almost 20 years, Spain, 
where I had the honor to represent the 
United States as Ambassador recently, has 
been the hermit nation of Europe, alone and 
neglected, though during the Spanish Civil 
War in the middle and late thirties, its flelds 
and plateaus and mountains were used as a 
battleground of conflicting ideologies. The 
whole Spanish Civil War was a prelude and 
a curtain raiser to the great World War II. 
During this conflict probably more than a 
million Spanish were killed and there were 
innumerable other casualties. Its cities 
were bombed and destroyed, and its crops 
and industrial installations wiped out. As 
Franco finally gained control and the leader- 
ship of his people in the late thirties, he 
faced destruction on every side and almost 
immediately found himself contemplating 
his position and that of his country at the 
beginning of a worldwide conflict. His posi- 
tion, it seems to me, was clear. He was a 
Spaniard and the leader of the Spanish 


people. Whatever the results of the oncom- 
ing war were to be he could ill afford to lead 
his ravished nation into it. He must work 
for the good of Spain and Spain alone, 
despite the fact that on every side he was 
pressured and urged forward by the Axis. 

Ideologies were slightly mixed in those 
days, for the United States found itself a 
partner of Russia, the deadly enemy of Spain 
for Franco has been the outstandingly firmly 
committed antagonist of communism and all 
its works in the European countries, but 
Franco did enter the war to the extent of 
sending his famous Blue Division to fight 
against the Russians on the German Border. 

With this exception, when the smoke and 
tumult of the Great War cleared away, Franco 
had throughout its 5 years kept his coun- 
try neutral, despite Axis pressure. Perhaps 
we do not fully realize that he did keep the 
Germans from crossing the Pyrenees, from 
sweeping from occupied France to the Medi- 
terranean with the possible fall of Gibraltar 
and the loss to the Allies of the defense of 
the entrance to the Mediterranean. When, 
indeed, the American and British forces in- 
vaded North Africa, Franco remained qui- 
escent and offered no objection to their pas- 
sage. It would have been a sad day for the 
United States and its expedition had not its 
great ally, England, still have held Gibraltar, 

So much for recent history. American 
journalists and writers fighting against 
Franco during the war have given this Na- 
tion a picture of the dictator which has 
long prejudiced American minds and the 
minds of the Congress against him and his 
country. So I have been asked repeatedly 
by visiting Members of the Congress in Spain 
if aid to Spain was not in reality aid to 
Franco. There is but one possible answer, 
and that is “Yes,” for Franco is Spain, and 
today Spain is Franco. Yet, without defense 
of dictators and dictatorships, I must affirm 
my belief that he is and has been during the 
last few years the best ruler that Spain could 
have or could have had. I doubt today if 
even the avowed monarchists who shout for 
the return of a king would really want to 
risk the uncertainties and the possibilities 
which might result from such a change. So 
we must, perforce, deal with Franco and his 
government, and I personally believe that 
we are correct in following this plan. 

For older history, it is strange but true 
that the Spanish nation apparently harbors 
little or no grudge against the United States 
for taking away from them the last of their 
colonies, Cuba and the Philippines, as the 
result of the Spanish war of 1898. But the 
animosity of Spain against England and the 
contra animosity of our two great allies 
toward Spain extends back before more than 
200 years when Gibraltar was taken by Eng- 
land and later when Napoleon and his armies 
overran the peninsula. These animosities 
have governed the diplomatic judgments of 
our neighbors and indirectly affected our own 
State Department thinking for far too long, 
and it was under this pressure and under 
the urging of Russia during our short and 
ill-fated honeymoon immediately following 
the World War that the great powers by 
United Nations dictum agreed to withdraw 
their ambassadors from Spain and leave it 
in tragic solitude among the family of na- 
tions. This lasted for a period of more than 
5 years until the realization came that the 
policy was getting exactly nowhere. 

So now we come to today’s great battle 
against communism. Our worldwide effort 
to contain it, our strange policy which so far 
has almost left the one great antagonist of 
communism, the great Catholic nation of 
Spain, out of the picture and out of consid- 
erations. To be sure, American military and 
economic commissions have been in Madrid 
for many months negotiating toward the 
creation of naval and air bases, and the rea- 
sonable equipment of the Spanish Army. 
But the months go by and nothing is ac- 
complished. It is later than we think and 
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the Spanish mind, and surely the intelligent 
American mind which turns to the frightful 
danger of world engulfment in communism, 
must fail to understand the pouring out of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to Tito and 
his communistic nation, and leaving Spain 
alone and unaided. The question, I repeat, 
is not so much aid to Spain as a nation, but 
against the almost unbelievable delay in 
closing the loophole of the great periphery 
defense of nations surrounding Russia. It 
is almost inconceivable that we can long 
continue this strange and nearsighted pol- 
icy, and I believe that wise and serious stu- 
dents of world affairs cannot and must not 
fail to urge our own Government to the 
completion of this long unfilled task. 


Garlands Gathered From God’s Garden, 
by Rev. J. A. Griffith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, up in 
my district, Rev. J. A. Griffith, pastor of 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, Sandusky, 
Ohio, over the years has penned his gems 
of thought in poetry entitled “Garlands 
Gathered From God’s Garden,” which 
has been recently published, and on be- 
half of the congregation of St. Paul's I 
am presenting a copy to the Reverend 
Bernard Braskamp, D. D., the distin- 
guished Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives here in Washington, 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an editorial from the March 16, 1953, 
issue of the New York Times, commemo- 
rating the adoption of the name Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine by the Ye- 
shiva University for its newly established 
medical school. This is an especially 
noteworthy occasion, because this is the 
first medical college established in New 
York in 50 years. It will train doctors 
to meet our country’s health needs, re- 
gardless of the student’s race, creed, col- 
or, or national origin—in the truly demo- 
cratic spirit of America—and will give a 
wider opportunity than ever before to 
our youth for training in medicine. Dr. 
Samuel Belkin, the president of Yeshiva 
University, and Hon. Nathaniel Gold- 
stein, chairman of the fund for the Al- 
bert Einstein Medical College and the 
distinguished attorney general of the 
State of New York, are to be congratu- 
lated for their fine work in bringing 
about the establishment of the new med- 
ical college. 
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The editorial follows: 
NAMED AFTER EINSTEIN 


After having refused to lend his name to 
any enterprise whatsoever, Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein consented on his 74th birthday to have 
Yeshiva University’s medical school called 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
Even if there is a closer relation between 
physics and medicine than is apparent, the 
association of Einstein’s name with that of 
a great medical institution is fitting. For 
Einstein is not only a mathematical physi- 
cist but a humanitarian. There was a time 
when no distinction was made between a 
physician and a physicist. He who called 
himself a physician was both a student of 
the natural sciences and a practitioner of 
the healing art. So the new Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine comes by its name in a 
way that would seem natural to Englishmen 
and Frenchmen of a few centuries ago. 

As might be expected, Dr. Einstein had to 
yield to the importunities of reporters and 
say something about his effeort to express 
gravitation, magnetism, and electricity in a 
single, grand formula. His comments re- 
vealed again the honesty that distinguishes 
a great mind. Has he at last succeeded in 
weaving together all manifestations of 
primal energy in one theory? If so, his will 
be the supreme achievement of the human 
intellect. But Einstein is not sure. Theories 
have to be squared with observation, Ber- 
trand Russell once remarked that a mathe- 
matician does not have to know what he is 
talking about. The wildest assumptions can 
be made and strange but logical conclusions 
drawn from them. But the physicist must 
give values to the symbols in the equations, 
and the values must agree with observation 
and experience. 

Even when this is done an objective 
physicist, like Einstein, cannot be sure that 
the values are correct, this because he does 
not know what reality is. Somehow reality 
slips through the symbols. That is why Ein- 
stein will not say whether or not his unified 
field theory—the theory that would weld the 
atom and the universe into one colossal 
structure—is right or wrong. He once said 
of relativity that no amount of experimen- 
tation can prove that I am right, but a single 
experiment may prove that I am wrong.” 
Physicians more than other scientists need 
to cultivate this objectivity. It is well that 
Yeshiva’s medical graduates will be reminded 
that they were trained in an institution 
named for the most objective and modest of 
men. . 


You Are the Heirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Maryland Day, a legal holiday marking 
the 319th anniversary of the founding of 
Maryland. 

Nearly 5,000 students of the University 
of Maryland crowded into the Ritchie 
Coliseum this morning on the campus of 
the University of Maryland at College 
Park to celebrate this occasion. Patri- 
otic songs, brief remarks by the president 
of the university, Dr. H. C. Byrd, and an 
address by Neil Swanson, executive edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sunpapers, consti- 
tuted the program. 

Judge William P. Cole, Jr., chairman 
of the board of regents of the university, 


was expected to speak, also, but was pre- 
vented by illness. President Byrd, at the 
beginning of his brief remarks about the 
part Maryland has played in the build- 
ing of the Nation and its contribution to 
the national welfare, expressed Judge 
Cole’s regrets that he could not be 
present. 

In presenting Mr. Swanson, President 
Byrd said that— 


He is a man who has captured the spirit 
of the life of Maryland and has contributed, 
through his historical novels and other his- 
torical writings, more, perhaps, than any 
other one man to the achievements of Mary- 
land, in history. A brilliant newspaper man, 
Mr. Swanson has devoted his talents, as well, 
to that kind of education which gives to all 
of us a better understanding of our heritage 
and a greater appreciation of our responsi- 
bilities. 


Mr. Swanson’s address follows: 
You ARE THE HEIRS 
(By Neil Swanson) 

My first duty this morning is to acknowl- 
edge a debt to the University of Maryland 
for broadening my education. 

I have heard of after-dinner speakers. 

I have heard of luncheon speakers. 

But until I was instructed to be on this 
platiorm at 10 o'clock in the morning I did 
not realize that American civilization has 
disintegrated to so dreadful an extent that it 
now tolerates the after-breakfast speaker. 

An audience fortified by a full course din- 
ner may endure a speech with stoic heroism. 

An audience anesthetized by the estab- 
lished lunch-club menu of impenetrable 
rubber chicken, galvanized iron peas and ice 
cold mashed potatoes probably believes that 
nothing worse can happen. 4 

But a speech after toast and prune juice 
is appalling. 

Ten a. m. is an unspeakable hour. 

I shall now proceed to demonstrate this 
proposition. 

Three hundred and nineteen years ago 
today, two puny ships dropped anchor in 
Potomac water. 

It was the climax of a dangerous and often 
miserable voyage that had lasted just a few 
days less than half a year. 

Jam-packed on the decks were “20 gentle- 
men of very good fashion, and 300 laboring 
men well provided in all things.” 

That is what it says in Lord Baltimore's 
quaint old letter. 

I am sorry to tell you, girls, that Lord 
Baltimore did not bother to count the women. 

They were not important. 

And fashion, to his way of thinking, was 
the concern of the gentlemen, not the ladies. 

How times have changed. 

They have changed in a great many ways 
since that March 25 in the year 1634 when 
320 men—and some women who didn’t 
count—founded the colony of Maryland on 
an island they called St. Clement’s. 

There was no Plymouth Rock. 

There was no “stern and rock-bound coast” 
for the poets to write about. 

The stream was too shallow for boats. 

The Maryland pilgrims simply jumped 
overboard into the water and waded ashore. 

They arrived in the promised land muddy 
and wet and bedraggled—unglamorous—un- 
romantic. 

Some of them lost their shirts. 

They used Chesapeake Bay for a washtub, 
and the tide took their laundry away. 

Those are the people I see—the people who 
lost their shirts. 

They are the reason for Maryland Day—the 
men of far vision, the men of bold dreams, 
the men not daunted by 6 months of winter 
ocean in wet, stinking ships so small that 
storms worried and tossed them and 
crunched them like bones in the teeth of a 
mastiff; the men not afraid of new worlds, 
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not even a dangerous world that blazed with 
alarm fires of savage tribes as the Ark and 
the Dove came to their Maryland landfall; 
the men who risked more than their shirts— 
who risked fortunes and lives—and lost 
them, too, often enough; the men and the 
women who didn’t count, but whose cour- 
age and endurance, patience, sacrifice, and 
hardship matched the courage and endur- 
ance, patience, sacrifice, and hardship of the 
men they loved and followed. 

They, and the generations that came after 
them in this new world, created a new way 
of life. A 

They, and the generations that came after 
them, created here the most comfortable, the 
most luxurious civilization history has ever 
known. 

You are the heirs. 

You have inherited earth’s richest treasure. 

But it is a treasure whose value you can- 
not know unless you understand its nature 
and its source. 

Your legacy can’t be weighed on a grocer’s 
scale nor counted on adding machines. 

It can’t be appraised by the test of statis- 
tics that say we own most of the world’s tele- 
phones and bathtubs, radios and refrigera- 
tors, automobiles and electric washers. 

Cadillacs and television sets are not the 
measure of the way of life that you inherit, 

They are only a byproduct. 

We must not forget that the main product 
of three centuries of risk and striving is still 
freedom—the ideal of personal liberty guar- 
anteed by law—evenhanded and impartial 
justice—equality of opportunity—the in- 
alienable dignity of the individual—the in- 
alienable right of the people, under laws made 
by the people, to think, to write, to speak, 
to worship without fear. 

The main product is still the inalienable 
right of the common man not to be sup- 
pressed and classified and limited to com- 
monness, but to make himself uncommon— 
to build himself the amplest, richest life his 
hopes and dreams, his ability, his energy 
and his initiative enable him to build. 

We dare not forget, in the pride of our ma- 
terial achievements, that these achievements 
did not grow from a material soil. 

They were rooted—they are rooted yet—in 
the rich soil of the spirit. 

They sprang from the seed of a great 
dream—fribm the hopes and longings and 
the aspirations of men and women to be free, 

The seed was scattered in this New World 
by the little ships that brought men longing 
to be free—to have a chance—to meet the 
challenges of opportunity without the crip- 
pling chains of privilege and caste. 

That was the source of everything we 
have—of all we are. 

When the dream of freedom was set down 
on paper it released a pent-up force more 
powerful than the atom bomb. 

It released, for the first time, the aspira- 
tions, the abilities, the energies, and the 
initiative of ordinary men. 

You are the heirs. 

It seems to me to be important that we 
know at least a little about how this legacy 
has been created—how it has been built up, 
generation after generation. 

That is why I want to talk about the men 
who lost their shirts. 

I want to talk about some of the people who 
were not exclusively concerned with get- 
ting—about people who possessed the vision, 
the heart, and the will for giving. 

There are and have been many more such 
people in the world than some of our philos- 
ophers would lead us to believe. 

Because this is Maryland Day, it is only 
fitting to seek out a few examples from the 
story of the Free State. 

Maryland's part in the making of America 
cannot be measured by its size. 

Many years before its famous act of tolera- 
tion, it provided the New World’s first prac- 
tical example of religious tolerance and free- 
dom. 
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When Maryland was less than 7 years old 
it took the first step toward united action by 
the Colonies—an alliance with Virginia for 
mutual defense against the Indians. 

Virginia provided the United States with 
the Father of his Country. 

But Maryland was even more foresighted. 

It helped to found Virginia and also helped 
to run it. Lord Calvert was a member of the 
Virginia Co. in 1609. In 1624, he was one 
of the councilors appointed to govern the 
Province of Virginia. 

And that’s not all. 

It was Maryland that thoughtfully fur- 

nished Virginia with George Washington's 
first American ancestor—his great-great- 
great grandfather, Nicholas Martiau. 
And Maryland was 1 of the 7 colonies 
that took the first long step toward union 
22 years before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

On July 10, in the year 1754, its delegates 
cast their votes for an American confeder- 
acy—the forerunner of our Constitution. 

it is not too much to say that twice Mary- 
land has saved the Nation. 

At the Battle of Long Island, it was the 
repeated charges of the Maryland battalion 
that saved Washington's defeated army from 
destruction. 

And in the long perspective of the years, 
I believe that the heroic defense of Baltimore 
against the 3-day amphibian attack in Sep- 
tember 1814, has. become in fact one of the 
decisive battles of the modern world. 

Expand—ultimatum; also civil war; the 
free world. 

There is another aspect of the story of the 
Free State that should be remembered. 

The people of Maryland have dared to be 
unpopular. : 

They have dared to stand by thelr convic- 
tions in the face of overwhelming national 
opinion, 

It was Maryland, 1 of the first 7 colonies 
to take part in a plan for an American con- 

“federacy, that held out for 5 long years 

against the Articles of Confederation that 
would make the United States for the first 
time a Nation. 

In the face of violent abuse, it refused to 
ratify the articles until the States that 
claimed the vast inland reaches of the con- 
tinent agreed to cede their western lands to 
the United States. 

By that stubborn opposition, Maryland 
provided the new nation with the resources 
that were to sustain it in its early years of 
trial and trouble. i 

Out of the territory it preserved for the 
central government sprang the States of In- 
diana and Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, and 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

And it was Maryland that furnished the 
first President of the United States “in Con- 
gress assembled.” 

His name, you may know, was John Han- 
son, 

There is one thing that hasn’t changed in 
the three centuries of our existence as a 
people—one thing that probably has never 
changed in all the centuries mankind has 
known. 

That is the unvarying conviction of each 
older generation that, somehow, there is 
something wrong about the younger gen- 
eration. 

I'd like to read you two examples out of 
letters that have come to me within the last 
few weeks. 

One of them said: “Patriotism, religious 
conviction, the dignity of the individual as 
contrasted with the mass man have been in 
the intellectual doghouse for two gener- 
ations.” 

The other said: “I am acutely aware of 
the fact that we haye in this country a 
whole generation of young cynics who say 
‘Oh, yeah?’ to anything connected with pa- 
triotism or religion” 

To you young men and women of this new, 
maligned, tndicted generation, I would like 
to say this: I don’t believe a word of it. 


I believe that those indictments are both 
false and foolish. 

You know, one of the difficulties about 
getting old is the difficulty of accepting the 
simple fact that time is running out. 

I can’t quite get used to the idea that I 
am now & member of the older generation. 

I remember other convocations—convoca- 
tions when I wasn’t up here on the platform; 
when I was out there, with you. 

I remember—how distinctly—we were very 
sure that there was nothing wrong with us. 

Perhaps, now, I am trying to hold fast, 
with reluctant fingers, to my long lost youth. 

Perhaps, now, I am trying to identify my- 
self with you. 

I wish I could. 

But I can’t. 

Here I am, gray-haired, too blind to see 
your faces clearly. 

What can a man of my generation say to 
the young people to whom we are passing 
on an endangered country, beset by problems 
much graver than those we faced when we 
were young, in a world half slave and half 
free? 

What can I possibly say that you can accept 
and believe? 

I'm not sure. 

But I'm going to take a chance. 

I'm going to talk tough. 

I'm going to talk to you now as I talked, a 
long time ago, to some people about your 
age. 

They were boys from Dakota farms and 
the Ozark Mountains. 2 

‘They were soldiers. 

At least, we Called them soldiers. 

It wasn't true. r 

They weren't ready to fight. 

If my memory hasn't failed me, most of 
them hadn't had uniforms on for even as 
much as 3 months, when they were shipped 
overseas. 

They weren't decently armed. 

They had no grenades, and they wouldn't 
have Known what to do with grenades if 
they had them; they'd never pulled the pin 
of a live grenade. 


They were going in with weapons they'd < 


never fired—with weapons they’d never 
seen—with new automatic rifles still in the 
factory packing cases, shoved into their 
hands the day they were sent to the front. 

They weren't very happy about it. They 
knew they weren't ready, and they were 
nervous and scared. 

So was I. 

I had come down from the lines to take 
them into the trenches where Maryland's 


famous Fifth Infantry got its baptism of fire 


in 1918. 

It seemed to me that the only thing I 
could possibly do to help them, that day, 
was to tell them the hard-boiled truth about 
what it was going to be like. 

I was criticized for it. 

I was informed that I’d scared them and 
wrecked their morale. 

But as long as I live I'll remember the 


pride I felt when the first fight came 


when our front was hit—and not one of 
those kids from the farms and the Ozark 
hilis budged from a single foxhole. They 
held their line, and advanced. 

Now I want to tell you some hard-boiled 
truth. 

You have come into manhood and woman- 
hood in a difficult and dangerous time. 

We are at war with an armed doctrine. 

We are a nation besieged by a frantic 
idealogy that brazenly announces its inten- 
tion to destroy us. 

It is no figure of speech to say that we are 
living once more in the days of Genghis 
Khan and of Attilla. 

Against its will, this peaceful Nation has 
been compelled to turn itself into a garri- 
son. 

For 30 years, the tyrants in the Kremlin 
have given us no reason to suppose that the 
Red men of our time are less treacherous, 
less ruthless, less barbaric or less cruel than 
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the redmen who burned and killed and 
tortured within 30 miles of Baltimore, 120 
years after Maryland was founded. 

It is no figure of speech to say that we 
have been driven once more to the stockades 
and the loopholes. 

a are the ones on whom this burden 
falls. 

You are the new defenders of America. 

So what? 

So I've been hearing things about you. 

I've been told that you don't like it. 

I've been hearing that you young Ameril- 
cans believe a dirty trick has been played on 
you. 

I've been hearing that you think the men 
and women of my generation have loused up 
the world—that we have made a mess of 
things, and blandly left the mess to be 
cleaned up by you. 

That is not altogether true. 

The men and women of my generation 
have made their mistakes. 

You will make yours. 

God help you not to make too many. 

But neither my generation nor the gener- 
ations of Americans who have gone before 
us have played any dirty tricks upon you. 

It is not unfair that you should now have 
to take upon yourselves the burden of de= 
fending this America. 

It is quite fair and reasonable, 

For America is yours. 

You have inherited a nation. 

If: you inherit a piece of property, you 
will expect to take care of it. ; 

FTou'd be pretty foolish if you didn't. 

If somebody gives you an expensive auto- 
mobile, you will keep it washed and polished; 
you will keep gas in the tank; you'll keep 
air in the tires; you'll keep the motor tuned. 

You know that if you don't, it just won't 
run. 

But you are the heirs to something much 
more precious than the finest automobile, 

You have inherited a house of freedom. 

If some relative leaves you a house, you 
will think it only sensible and proper to 
keep the roof in good repair, 

You know that if you don’t, the rain will 
come in and the plaster fall. 

You'll keep the furnace clean. 

You know that if you don’t, you'll have 
no heat. 

You'll keep the woodwork painted. 

You know that if you don't, the boards 
will warp and rot—the house decay—your 
legacy be lost. 

You've got a house. 

It's yours. 

But you didn't build it. 

It was conceived in liberty by architects 
long dead. 

Its foundations were laid by men who 
dared to dream of freedom in a time when 
being guilty of such dreams could mean a 
noose around the neck. 

It doesn't show in the paintings, but when 
the blueprints of this house of freedom were 
prepared in Philadelphia in 1776, the shadow 
of the gallows lay across the table. 

This house that you inherit was begun by 
men who dared to build a nation upon what 
the world then regarded as the flimsiest and 
most ridiculous foundation ever heard of— 
the foundation of an ideal written on a 
piece of paper. 

To the world’s amazement, those ideals 
turned out to have the qualities of steel and 
granite. 

And the walls are just as solid. 

They have been built of fundamental prin- 
ciples of human rights and liberties, of jus- 
tice and of opportunity. 

Your rights and liberties, your guaranties 
of justice, your opportunities, your legacy, 
unearned, but given to you freely the day 
you were born. ` 

But when you inherited this house you 
didn’t build, this house you didn’t pay for, 
you inherited also the responsibility to keep 
it in repair, to keep it strong, to keep it safe. 

I'm not going to kid you. 
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Tm not here to tell you that it’s going to 
be easy. 

It’s going to be tough. 

It may be very tough. 

Many of you young men will go from your 
classrooms into uniform. 

Many of you girls will know the heart's 
emptiness of hope deferred, of loneliness and 
dread. 

But this is not a burden that has been 
imposed on you unfairly. 

Your generation has not been singled out 
for a responsibility that others have escaped, 

Generation after generation, young men 
have put their bodies between this house of 
freedom and the envy, hate, and malice of 
enemies who try to tear it down. 

Whatever it may cost, it’s worth the price. 

If there ever was a dream house, it is this 
one. 

It has been fashioned of the dreams and 
hopes, the vision and the courage, the sacri- 
fice and hardship.and devotion of 300 years. 

Its walls have been cemented by the sweat 
of men who lost their shirts, by the blood of 
men who gave their lives, and by the tears 
of women. 

It is the noblest, the most spacious, the 
most comfortable house ever built by man- 
kind since the world began. 

But that’s not all. 

The most amazing thing about this house 
of freedom is that you, the heirs, can change 
it. 

Tf it isn’t yet quite perfect, you can make 
it better. 

You can build it into a more stately 
mansion. 

For the architects who planned it had the 
vision to provide you with the tools to go on 
building. 

They included, in the blueprints, plans 
for changing to meet changed conditions— 
to build always broader, stronger, higher—to 
make it possible for future generations to 
match the furthest reaches of their dreams. 

But I can't help wondering whether you 
realize how high that first dream soared. 

It isn’t in the books. 

Go back with me now, if you will, not to 
St. Clement’s Island in 1634, but to Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore 140 years later. 

It is May 24 in the year 1774. 

The people of Talbot County have just 
heard the news of the blockade of Boston 
and the military occupation of the city. 

They are not exceptional people. 

They are ordinary people, even as you 
and I. 

A few of them own broad plantations. 
Most of them are watermen and farmers. 

At militia musters, many of them march 
on barefeet. 

But they have assembled now in county 
meeting to decide what they should do. 

They are confronting the greatest power 
on earth, in the world as they now know it. 

They are facing the possibility of war 
against the massive, dominating strength of 
Britain. 

This is their decision, set down in the first 
sentence of the resolution they adopt: To act 
as friends to liberty and to the general inter- 
ests of mankind. 

There, in that simple and great-hearted 
phrase, is the essence of the ideals we cherish. 

Those early Marylanders did not assert the 
right to liberty as a right to be established 
and defended for themselves alone, for their 
own selfish reasons, 

No. 

They asserted it as a right to be shared 
with all mankind. 

There is the fundamental characteristic of 
this Nation that has made it and still makes 
it different from all other nations history has 
ever known. 

There is the genius of this American peo- 
ple—the will to share their liberty with 
others. 

Mark those words: not a passive willing- 
mess to share—a will to share—a positive, 


undaunted will to share the price such lib- 
erty demands. 

It is a quality that partakes of God. 

That quality is yours. 

Those words are yours: To act as friends 
to liberty and to the general interests of 
mankind. 

They are at once the sum and source of 
your inheritance. 

They are the eternal fire that lights and 
warms this house of freedom. 

It is your house, now. 

It is yours to guard and cherish. 

It is safe in your hands, 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if the St. 
Louis Browns are still in St. Louis and if 
the Braves are now in Milwaukee, where 
is Bill Veeck? 


Why Taxes Must Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, as some 
contribution to the present discussion of 
appropriation cuts, budget balancing, 
and immediate tax relief, I am append- 
ing an article by David Lawrence, editor 
of the U. S. News & World Report, which 
appeared in that magazine on February 
27th, 1953, entitled “Why Taxes Must Be 
Cut“: 

Taxes can be cut, and they will be cut 
provided Congress and the country under- 
stand why they must be cut. 

For 20 years the psychology in Govern- 
ment has been based on the fallacious theory 
that the executive branch determines what- 
ever sums it wishes to spend—not necessarily 
what ought to be spent. Then the citizens 
are expected to pay taxes and also lend their 
savings to meet the budget. 

Today that psychology is being reversed. 
The executive branch of the Government is 
being warned by a set of tragic facts which 
have been undermining the stability of our 
whole economy that the only sums which 
should be spent are those which the total 
of estimated tax collections will permit. 

This is a change the American people 
voted for in the last election. 

To say that a reduction of taxes is de- 
manded merely because individuals or cor- 
porations will thereby have increased sums 
left over after taxes is to miss the entire 
point of the controversy. 

Por the real purpose of a tax reduction 
today is to restore the basic economic health 
of our country. 

The crisis we face is this: The strongest 
industrial nation in the world is in danger 
of a destructive depression growing out of 
fiscal errors in the past and the reckless use 
of the taxing power. 
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It should have been obvious long before 
this that collapse is in store for a govern- 
ment which spends more than it takes in 
every year and yet increases tax rates on 
the theory that the sources of taxation are 
limitless. It is fundamentally wrong to as- 
sume that a private-enterprise economy can 
survive any such drain. 

When the taxing power is abused and the 
public debt is constantly increased, confi- 
dence in the monetary unit is shaken, The 
American dollar today is relatively stronger 
than any other currency in the world, but 
this is merely another way of saying that 
a man with 1 broken leg is better off than a 
man with 2 broken legs. 

If the American dollar goes down, all the 
other currencies will drop even more pre- 
cipitately. 

The most important bulwark of the free 
world today is a sound dollar, But a sound 
dollar means not just a balanced budget, 
It calls for a surplus in the Treasury and a 
decreasing tax load. 

Taxes are burdensome on every class but 
mostly on the persons of lowest incomes. 
The solution is not to be found just in 
changing the individual tax rates to give 
relief to certain income groups. It must 
come by cutting down the tax costs im- 
bedded in the prices of goods everybody has 
to buy. 

This is because taxes are reflected in our 
high price level of today. In one way or 
another, taxes have been added to manufac- 
turing and distribution costs so that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has been cut 
in half in the last 20 years. The resultant 
demands for higher and higher wages have 
produced spirals which have added to the 
whole strain. 

America has been on the verge of an eco- 
nomic collapse due to the unsoundness of 
the dollar, the virtual exhaustion of the tax- 
ing power, and the mounting increases in 
national debt. 

The Eisenhower administration takes over 
at a time when the preceding administration 
has left a legacy of near bankruptcy. An- 
other 4 years of spending without cutting 
appropriations and reducing taxes would have 
broken down the entire American industrial 
machine, The American people wisely called 
a halt. 

Today we see in the headlines a series of 
contradictory statements about tax reduc- 
tion. It is being said that taxes cannot be 
reduced until the budget is balanced. This 
puts the cart before the horse. Actually the 
budget must not only be balanced but a 
surplus provided, and this can best be accom- 
plished by first limiting the tax intake. 
Then—after the amount available for spend- 
ing is carefully estimated—is the time to 
make an equitable allocation of the tax fund. 

There are no “must” items or sacred items 
In any budget except those directly concerned 
with survival. We should reduce our ex- 
pense for military defense to the minimum 
of national safety and then cut any or all 
other items no matter how long they have 
existed or how deeply they are rooted in the 
budgets of past years. 

This is a painful process. But we must 
prepare for a period of austerity in Govern- 
ment spending. Almost every item proposed 
for the Federal budget can be justified as 
necessary by some agency of Government or 
by some interested group. Political and even 
local business support can be brought to 
bear to retain or increase certain appropria- 
tions. But the answer is to take a look at 
the grim alternative—the hardships that will 
come to everybody if the entire business 
structure breaks down and unemployment 
ensues. 

The whole defense of the free world will 
suffer if the American dollar collapses, 

The budget can be cut because it must be 
cut and because taxes must be reduced. It's 
the way to a stronger America, 
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Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article by 
William E. Bohn in the current issue of 
the New Leader: 

VOICE or AMERICA 


From the start I have been interested in 
the Voice of America. Long before the Sen- 
ate permanent investigating committee came 
on the scene, I designated myself a commit- 
tee of one to see what was going on up on 
West 57th Street. And when it comes to 
observing operations in a place like that, I 
have several advantages over any group of 
Congressmen. No one is scared when I walk 
in. I can talk to the men who are preparing 
the scripts. I can read the mail that comes 
in from the satellite countries. 

It is natural that I should have friends up 
there. A good many of the men in the var- 
ious departments are old New Leader writers. 
Long before Congress found cut about com- 
munism, this paper was fighting of Bolshe- 
viks. So when the Voice was started, it was 
natural that some of our people should be 
chosen to man its staff. They are fellows 
who have known communism from the start, 
who have known it from the inside and the 
outside. Moreover, they are persons who are 
natural, devoted, and consistent enemies 
of communism whenever and wherever it ap- 
pears. 

Inevitably, I am in continuous touch with 
what is going on in the studios of the Voice. 
Right now, this great agency of ours has the 
best chance it has ever had. While the en- 
slaved peoples are adjusting themselves to 
the new Kremlin setup, they will be more 
inclined than ever to listen to us. And just 
now, when the Voice should speak for us 
loudly and clearly, it is being stricken with 
fear by the present congressional investiga- 
tion. To do their jobs well, policy-makers, 
and script writers need boldness. They must 
feel free to experiment. Fear tends to para- 
lyze. 
I cannot discuss the engineering problems 
which have been brought up during the in- 
vestigation. Whether broadcasting stations 
should be moved hither or yon, I cannot say. 
But as to the nature of the broadcasts which 
are being beamed to Europe, I can speak with 
confidence. I have stacks of them in my 
filing cases at this moment. I am sure that 
the charge that VOA propaganda is not suffi- 
ciently hard-hitting in its attack on commu- 
nism is simply not true. I am dead certain 
that the scripts are not altered, as charged, 
to conform to the Communist line. In none 
of the many scripts which I have read has 
there been one word that was anti-American. 

My friends on the Voice assure me that it 
is likewise false to say that the Voice has 
been infiltrated by “Marxists and other left- 
ists” who hold positions of influence. Such 
charges haye been made by a small anony- 
mous VOA group which calls itself the “pro- 
American underground.” Even Senator Mc- 
CartHy, who heads the investigating com- 
mittee, declared that he recognizes that “the 
overwhelming majority” of the VOA staff are 
loyal Americans. If that is true, why is it 
necessary for this group to operate under- 
ground? 

I can see how a few old-fashioned, super- 
patriotic Americans might think that we are 
not sending enough patriotism over the air- 
waves. The thing for them to remember is 
that we are broadcasting to the people of for- 


eign countries. The boys up on West 57th 
Street know the people in Russia, in East 
Germany, in all of the satellite countries. 
They know what those people are thinking 
and what will appeal to them. The broad- 
casts are adapted to the news that these peo- 
ple beyond the Iron Curtain have read in 
their papers and have listened to over the 
radio that very day. If we spent our time 
and our money merely telling them what a 
wonderful country America is we would drive 
them away rather than attract and impress 
them. 

In the Soviet world not only the capital- 
ists, but nearly the whole middle class, has 
been liquidated. The people we need to reach 
are workers and peasants. These are the 
potential opponents of communism and our 
potential allies. Furthermore, the masses of 
Western Europe—and, also, of such countries 
as India and Japan—have been indoctrinated 
with Marxism. Many of the workers of these 
countries are—or think they are—anticapi- 
talist. Millions of them believe in demo- 
cratic socialism. Their culture, philosophy, 
opinions, ways of life differ from ours. 

The minds, hearts, and souls of these al- 
lies cannot be won by extravagant praise of 
American industrialism. They cannot be 


lured by self-righteous slogans about the 


beauties of the American way of life. That 
stuff sounds too much like what is poured 
out by the Kremlin. People have had too 
much of it. What they want now is some- 
thing that has the ring of honesty. Truth 
is the best answer to Communist falsehoods. 
Facts are good enough. If we admit the 
truth, namely that we are not quite perfect, 
then our listeners will believe us. 

The members of the Voice staff are doing 
one of the most difficult of jobs. In the na- 
ture of things, they must experiment. In- 
evitably, some of the experiments go wrong. 
But what they need is more boldness, more 
variety, more enterprise. Scared men cannot 
possibly do this job well. 


Legislative Program, Abraham Lincoln 
Branch No. 80, National Association of 
Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. MACE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the letter carriers of our country provide 
one of the most important services ren- 
dered by our Government. Their as- 
sociation is keenly interested in improv- 
ing this service and, therefore, have 
submitted their legislative schedule for 
consideration. Inasmuch as they have 
asked me to call this program to the 
attention of other Congressmen, I wish 
to include their letter in the extension 
of my remarks: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or LETTER CARRIERS, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRANCH No. 80, 
Springfield, IU., March 19, 1953. 
Congressman PETER F. Mack, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mack: Knowing that 
committee organization in this session of 
Congress is underway, the legislative com- 
mittee of this branch, mindful of your ac- 
tive friendliness to our interests, wishes to 
briefly outline our legislative program in 
that hope that you can request your fellow 
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Congressmen to hold committee hearings on 
postal legislation, and that they notify of 
such hearings that you may testify in our 
interests. 

Salary legislation is again our primary in- 
terest. Every session of Congress finds us 
with salary needs; however, the reason is 
that the delay in granting salary adjust- 
ment and the toned-down end results have 
always left the postal worker far behind in 
the struggle for a living wage equal to that 
paid in private industry. Salary bills intro- 
duced include H. R. 2344, by GARDNER WITH- 
Row, of Wisconsin, and H. R. 2297, by GEORGÉ 
M. RHODES, of Pennsylvania. These bills also 
include needed grade adjustment features. 

Restoration of service is a goal of every 
conscientious postal employee. Rescinding 
the curtailment order of the former Post- 
master General and restoring two-delivery 
residential delivery will improve health, con- 
ditions, and morale in the postal field service. 
Bills to this end include H. R. 364, by Con- 
gressman Apponrzio, of New York; H, R. 578, 
by Congressman RHODES, of Pennsylvania; 
and H. R. 1294, by Congressman MuLTER. 

Uniform costs are a major expense item to 
the letter carriers. Bills to provide uniforms 
to the carrier force at Government expense 
include H. R. 111, by Congressman BURDICK; 
H. R. 588, by Congresswoman ST. GEORGE; 
H. R. 1025, by Minnesota's HAGEN; and H. R. 
1317, by Congressman WILLIams, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Retirement legislation is needed to replace 
the temporary adjustments now in effect. 
Of similar content are bills introduced by 
James H. Morrison, of Louisiana, H. R. 2549; 
HaroLp Hacen, of Minnesota, H. R. 2851; and 
GARDNER WITHROW, Of Wisconsin, H. R. 2873. 
These bills provide increased retirement 
benefits, plus minimum benefit features for 
disability retirements and survivors. Anoth- 
er provision provides that the annuity be in- 
come-tax-free; this feature is already in- 
cluded in some Federal plans, including the 
railroad retirement, which requires much 
less payment from the employee than does 
the postal retirement plan. 

Union recognition would serve to better 
the service and greatly improve employee 
morale. Bills to this end include Congress- 
man Burpick’s H. R. 172, and Congressman 
WirHrow's H. R. 644. 

Other bills of special importance to the 
letter carriers include: 

H. R. 3698 on motor vehicle liability: This 
bill transfers from the employee liability re- 
sulting from accidents which occur during 
the duty schedule. 

H. R. 112, by Congressman BURDICK, pro- 
vides retirement after 30 years’ service. 

H. R. 414, by Congressman Corsetr; H. R. 
1042, by Congressman LANTAFF, of New York; 
and H. R. 1319, by Congressman WirHrow, 
of Wisconsin, all deal with the establish- 
ment of a basic workweek and biweekly pay- 
days. 

H. R. 415, by Congressman CORBETT; and 
H. R. 471, by Congressman KEATING, of New 
York, apply to overtime compensation for 
substitute employees. 

H. R. 643, by Wisconsin’s WITHROW, re- 
garding uniform procedure for supervisory 
promotions. 

Any help you can provide to further com- 
mittee hearings and testifying before such 
be deeply appreciated. We 
await an early opportunity to meet with 
you and discuss the above-listed legislation. 

Also enclosed is a copy of the resolution 
adopted by this branch after the last super- 
visory appointment, which we felt was not 
fair insofar as no carrier was apparently even 
considered for the advancement. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD F. KANE, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
CARL J. GIORDANO, . 
President. 
EDWARD W, GREENAN, 
Secretary. 
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Making of Laws by Means of Treaties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “A Big Barn Door To Lock Now,” 
which was published in the Richmond 
News Leader on March 19, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Bic Barn Door To Lock Now 


A great, gaping barn door exists in article 
VI of the Constitution of the United States. 
Unless it is slammed shut, and locked with 
a constitutional amendment, Americans may 
well awake one day to find their most cher- 
ished freedoms have been stolen away or 
diminished by the encroachments of treaty- 
made laws. 

This weakness in our Constitution has 
been a long time showing up. The critical 
paragraph reads, in part: “All treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
‘trary notwithstanding.” 

In the beginning, this provision made 
sense. The States were expressly forbidden 
to make treaties themselves with any for- 
eign power, but unless the Federal Govern- 
ment could bind the States as well as itself 
to observance of treaties between the United 
States and other nations, only chaos could 
result. For 100 years or more, no one 
dreamed that a treaty possibly could super- 
sede the basic rights proclaimed as inherent 
under the American form of government. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court observed in 1871 
that “It need hardly be said that a treaty 
cannot change the Constitution or be held 
valid if it be in violation of that instru- 
ment.” Again, in 1890, the Court remarked 
that no one wou'd contend that the treaty- 
making power “extends so far as to author- 
ize what the Constitution forbids.” 

The world has spun around a good many 
times since then, and the Supreme Court 
with it, In 1920, in a case arising out of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty of 1916, the Court 
advanced the very reasoning that 30 years 
earlier had seemed so unreasonable: “It is 
obvious,” said Mr. Justice Holmes, “that 
there may be matters of the sharpest exi- 
gency for the national well-being that an 
act of Congress could not deal with, but 
that a treaty followed by such an act could.” 

Since that opinion, the whole trend of 
judicial interpretation has been steadily in 
the direction of the supremacy of the treaty- 
making power. Now some of the most emi- 
nent attorneys and judges in the United 
States agree that wholly internal and do- 
mestic matters, once thought to be safely 
beyond the realm of any international 
treaty, have become subject to the covenants, 
declarations and pacts of the United Nations. 

At least four judicial pronouncements in 
the past 3 years have brought this viewpoint 
alarmingly to the fore. In one of them, 
California’s law against mixed marriages was 
ruled invalid because of a conflict with the 
United Nations Charter; in another, Cali- 
fornia’s alien land law was thrown out as a 
discrimination incompatible with an article 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. In a third, an Idaho judge ruled 
that the United Nations Charter supersedes 
a State law on property ownership. 


And in the most dismaying of all, Chief 
Justice Vinson and two of his colleagues 
last June held that the United Nations de- 
mand upon its members to render every 
assistance in Korea gave the President 
power to seize American steel mills. Frank 
E. Holman, former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, has commented that 
if Chief Justice Vinson “could have suc- 
ceeded in getting two additional members 
of the Supreme Court to side with him, the 
United States would in effect then and there 
have ceased to be an independent Republic, 
and we would have been committed and 
bound by whatever the United Nations does 
or directs us to do.” 

What are some of the proposals stemming 
from the United Nations? One is the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, already cited in 
the California case. This provides, in arti- 
cle 21, that “everyone has the right to equal 
access to public service in his country,” in 
direct contravention of the constitutional 
requirement that a President must be native 
born. Article 14 might be held to wipe 
out American immigration laws; it declares 
that “everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution.” 

There is the United Nations draft cove- 
nant for an International Criminal Court. 
If ratified, this would nullify constitutional 
protection for persons accused of crimes. 
Article 37 would deny a defendant the right 
to trial by jury; Article 41 would permit 
trials in secret; Article 50 would deny the 
right of appeal. 

There is the unbelievable convention 
adopted by the United Nations Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, setting forth 
such rights as the right of every wage 
earner to a paid vacation. Another United 
Nations scheme in the works would wipe out 
freedom of the press by permitting it to be 
derogated under certain conditions. The 
United Nations genocide pact has been rati- 
fied by more than 30 nations since it was 
adopted by the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1943; strong reason exists to believe that 
ratification of this pact by the United 
States Senate would infringe such basic 
American rights as a defendant's right to 
speedy trial by jury in his own community. 

These are not mere spectres conjured up 
by critics of the United Nations. Some of 
the most eminent attorneys in the American 
Bar Association have united in an expres- 
sion of deep apprehension at the trend of 
events. 

This trend can be stopped dead in its tracks 
by a constitutional amendment along the 
lines advocated by Senator Bricker, of Ohio. 
His proposal would provide that no pro- 
vision of a treaty could be held valid if it 
conflicted with the Constitution. 

Congress should adopt the Bricker resolu- 
tion as soon as mature consideration can be 
given to its precise language, with a view 
toward submitting this amendment to the 
States for ratification at the earliest possible 
moment. And so long as the least possibility 
exists that our rights can be “treatied away,” 
the Senate should look upon all covenants 
proceeding from the United Nations glass 
menagerie with a cold and unwelcome eye. 


Rent Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following letter I 
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have received from Mr. Harold Morley, 
of the Essex County Rent Advisory 
Board in Lynn, Mass.: 


Essex County RENT ADVISORY BOARD, 
Lynn, Mass., March 23, 1953. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Lane: The Essex County Rent 
Advisory Board at its meeting today, after 
full discussion of details, resolves: 

1. That the need for continuance of rent 
controls in the area served by said board is 
most apparent, 

2. The board, unpaid members composed 
of local citizens representing landlord, ten- 
ant, and public interests, feels that the con- 
tinuance of Federal rent controls is the only 
proper solution to the present problem. 

3. The board feels that control by lesser 
echelons of authority, State or city, would 
produce increase in expenses of administra- 
tion and a resultant confusion in adminis- 
tration where the problem in reality is 
simply the problem of whether the area needs 
controls which have been in existence. 

4. The board is of the opinion that appro- 
priate adjustment should continue to be 
made for landlords who have experienced 
increases in taxes and operating expenses, 
and that such adjustments should be made 
speedily. 

5. The board further feels that continu- 
ing studies should be made by the Federal 
Government in the continuance of its rent 
stabilization program in order that decon- 
trol of areas may be made wherever the 
Ronee shortage appears materially to have 
eased. 

6. The board resolves that these resolu- 
tions should go to the President of the 
United States, to Senators and Congressmen, 
and to the Governor of the Commonwealth, 

HAROLD MORLEY, 
Chairman of the 
Essex County Rent Advisory Board. 


Address Delivered by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous request to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in- 
teresting address which was delivered 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of 
economics, Georgetown University, and 
also president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. 

Dr. Dobriansky delivered the address 
at the International Convention of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles on August 16, 
1952, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia. It bears the interesting 
subject of Russia's Iron Curtain in 
America, and I am certain that the ob- 
servations of Dr, Dobriansky will be of 
extraordinary interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUSSIA’S IRON CURTAIN IN AMERICA 

In many respects I deem this honored 
opportunity to address you, thoughtful dele- 
gates to this impressive International Con- 
vention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
as a source of deep personal satisfaction and 
pleasurable privilege. Notably in one respect 
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am I passionately moved and inspired to 
speak to you on a subject which is vital and 
determining to the firm security of our 
Nation. Your embler is the watchful eagle, 
which spells acute vision, vigilance, and 
circumspection. Your standard is graced by 
the ideals of liberty, truth, justice, and 
equality, and plainly denotes integrity of 
purpose, stalwartness in moral bearing, and 
dedication of mind and heart to the basic 
values of civilized life. Your banner reads 
“The fighting fraternity with more than a 
million members,” and rings an alert call to 
action in any flaming movement advancing 
the aims and ideals for which you stand. 
Friends, I can conceive of no finer, no more 
compatible, nor more receptive environment 
than this to dwell on the real issue of Rus- 
sla's Iron Curtain in America. For all that 
you represent and are determined to fight 
for is in substance all that is urgently re- 
quired to eliminate this perilous Iron Curtain 
of thought from the American scene. As 
an activist fighting fraternal, you may well 
consider this issue because it engenders a 
fighting cause in pursuit of liberty, truth, 
justice, and equality. 


THE NATURE OF THE IRON CURTAIN IN AMERICA 


Although not directly responsible for it, 
Russia benefits and profits from this trans- 
parent Iron Curtain in our midst. This cur- 
tain of thought has for some time surrounded 
and fenced some of our outstanding public 
and private institutions, and has served to 
imprison in the cells of inexcusable ignorance 
and uncritical credulity the minds of some 
of our leading personalities and widely pub- 
licized experts. Propped by different in- 
fluences at work in our universities, in cer- 
tain literary organs, and even to a diminished 
degree in our State Department, this curtain 
of thought enshrouds the stubborn, salient, 
and essential facts about Russia, and per- 
petuates by juggled and inaccurate termi- 
nology, as well as calculated sophistry, cer- 
tain blatant falsehoods and misconceptions 
that dangerously stand to deprive us of one 
of our most formidable weapons in the cold 
war with Soviet Russia. Let us never forget 
that on the basis of its misconceptions and 
twisted information, Germany committed in 
the last war the most incredible political 
blunder of this century and, as a result, met 
with disaster in Eastern Europe. With civi- 
lization hanging in the balance today, we can 
scarcely afford the costly risks of a similar 
mistake. 

Yet the Iron Curtain of thought concern- 
ing Russia conduces to this fatal error, seri- 
ously weakens our relative strategic position, 
and besmirches the very basic principles 
upon which our Nation was founded and 
has so gloriously progressed. In substance, 
it is a curtain of habituated ignorance, un- 
witting confusion, and professed nonsense 
by which only Russia can gain. In portent, 
it is a curtain of incalculable danger that 
we must pierce a thousandfold to abolish 
it once and for all. It is a fragile curtain 
of thought that you, here, can resolve to 
obliterate by dedicating some of the efforts 
of your fighting organization toward the 
enlightenment of our people on the real 
Soviet Russia. 


THE HIDDEN INNER SPHERE OF THE COLD WAR 


When one scans the global arena of the 
cold phase of world war III, he cannot but 
be impressed by the three general spheres 
into which the world is today divided. The 
first sphere, and ultimately the bastion of 
world freedom itself, is our own Nation and 
the soundness, virility, and strength of its 
socio-economic structure. The second dis- 
tinguishable sphere, including Yugoslavia, is 
the wide non-Soviet area which even in the 
shadows of Soviet Russian imperialism con- 
tinues to enjoy the fruits of national inde- 
pendence, and self-government, or the real 
opportunities for the actualization of these 
natural rights. The third general sphere is, 
of course, the vast Soviet Empire stretching 


from the Danube to the Pacific, with Moscow 
as the base of this unprecedented tyranny. 

In the play of events, historical forces, 
and stimuli-response actions, these spheres 
are fundamentally interdependent. What 
occurs in one sphere is of organic relation 
and import to the complex of events in the 
others. From the viewpoint of our own na- 
tional security and proper self-interest, 
changes in the Governments of France, West- 
ern Germany, or Italy, anti-American dem- 
onstrations in Iran, or mass deportations in 
Central and East Europe bear today, as never 
before, significant relevant importance to 
our strategic position in the world-wide field 
of the cold war. Indeed, the weaknesses 
and factors of strength characterizing our 
mortal enemy are matters of prime concern 
to us, and could only be fully understood 
against a solid background of sound his- 
torical knowledge and familiarity with the 
realities of Eastern Europe and Soviet Asia. 

It is in this third sphere of the immense 
Soviet Empire that a highly important inner 
sphere of the cold war remains to a large 
extent hidden behind Russia’s Iron Cur- 
tain in America. “This inner sphere is the 
broad and extensive non-Russian periphery 


of the Soviet Union itself, extending from 


the Baltic to the Black and Caspian Seas clear 
over to the Pacific, and consisting of sub- 
merged nations whose will to freedom and 
independence from the foreign yoke of Mos- 
cow no iron curtain of thought in America 
can permanently conceal. It is in the direc- 
tion of the majority non-Russian peoples 
held captive in the Soviet Union itself that 
the bold fight against Russia's Iron Curtain 
in America is being waged today. Russia’s 
Iron Curtain in America is supported by our 
lack of knowledge and warm understanding 
of the profound and unyielding aspirations 
for freedom and independence on the part 
of non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 
Russia's Iron Curtain in America will surely 
crumble as we begin to support the aspira- 
tions of these captive nations occupying the 
very front yard of the Kremlin’s base of im- 
perialist power. 


THE MYTH OF “PEOPLES OF RUSSIA” 


The first and chief slab of nonsense in 
Russia's Iron Curtain in America is the myth- 
ical notion of the “peoples of Russia.” 
This suggestive notion, significantly enough, 
was the archaic usage employed by the au- 
tocratic Muscovite Tsars who since the 15th 
century raped and enslaved one non-Russian 
nation after another and in a unique policy 
of national genocide strove to reduce these 
nations to mere regional peoples of the holy 
imperial Russia. This is precisely what Sec- 
retary of State Acheson alluded to when he 
declared in June 1951, that “It is clear that 
this process of encroachment and consolida- 
tion by which Russia has grown in the last 
500 years from the Duchy of Muscovy to a 
vast empire has got to be stopped.” 

The only feasible authoritative basis for 
this concept is the gory and ruthless im- 
perialist record of the Czars of backward 
Russia. Yet in democratic America today 
certain groups and individuals, either pur- 
posely or ignorantly, continue to circulate 
this myth of the “peoples of Russia” to the 
grave detriment of the understanding of 
Americans generally with regard to the ac- 
tual ethnographic, cultural, political, and 
revolutionary elements within the Soviet 
Union. After the grim and bloody experi- 
ences of the wars for independence following 
World War I, the imperialist Russian Bolshe- 
viks themselves hesitated to use this infa- 
mous term, and instead called their newly 
won empire the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. But the Kremlin is served well 
by the upholders of Russia’s Iron Curtain in 
America. For to the extent that we are led 
to believe that Russia is synonymous with 
the Soviet Union, that the many peoples 
there are just different breeds of Russians, 
that in this expansive area there is essentially 
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one, united, homogeneous, happy family, as 
Stalin unceasingly teaches, with quarrels and 
differences which are only of internal import, 
to that extent we shall have been seduced 
by this misleading myth and shall have trag- 
ically closed our eyes to Soviet Russia’s great- 
est and foremost weakness, namely its shaky 
and insecure imperialist hold on the non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 

You often read the accounts of newspaper 
reporters and editors or hear politicians and 
other public figures referring to the Soviet 
Union as Russia or to the peoples inhabit- 
ing that quarter of the world as Russians. 
The reports of the recent Olympic games 
furnished sufficient evidence of this. But 
where, perhaps, we can excuse the ignorance 
of sportswriters, we certainly cannot excuse 
those who presume to treat of foreign-policy 
matters behind the wall of Russia’s Iron Cur- 
tain in America. Life magazine, for exam- 
ple, in the issue of March 24, 1952, has an 
absurdly titled editorial, Coexistence With 
Russia, and urges that self-determination is 
“the best available United States policy to- 
ward the internal affairs of post-Stalin Rus- 
sia.” Is the editor in his state of confusion 
just talking about the Russian people, who 
chiefly inhabit the ethnic Russian territory, 
or has he in mind the non-Russian peoples 
in the Soviet Union, who inhabit their re- 
spective national territories and from long 
experience with traditional Russian imperial- 
ism view the term “Russia” as applied to 
them with anathema? Here is a perfect 
example of Russia’s Iron Curtain in America, 
confused as to the elementary facts and yet 
blindly offering policy recommendations. 

To speak of the peoples in the Soviet 
Union as “the peoples of Russia” is as inane 
as to speak of the peoples on the British 
Isles as “the peoples of England.” You 
know what the proper reaction of an Irish- 
man is to being called an Englishman. Well, 
the same reaction in all its explosive propor- 
tions is produced should you by ill-chance 
misidentify a Ukrainian, a Lithuanian, a 
Georgian or a Turkestanian as a Russian. 
The stark reality is that the Soviet Union, 
the contemporary version of traditional 
Russian imperialism, is in scope and breadth 
far greater than the territorial area of Rus- 
sia and populated by a greater number of 
non-Russians than Russians. From a 
scientific ethnological viewpoint, Russia is 
just one segment of the Soviet Union, with 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan and 
other less major areas of the captive non- 
Russian nations constituting the other large 
territorial sectors of this artificial Union. 
The plain and elemental fact is that the 
Soviet Union which was contrived by force 
and imperialist coercion is by far not a homo- 
geneous entity but, instead, conspicuously 
heterogeneous with pronounced, disparate 
and unresolvable differences in national 
histories, cultures, languages, race, religion, 
psychology and political aspirations. It is 
not a united nation such as ours, formed 
voluntarily through federated states, but 
rather a polyglot edifice of submerged nations 
insecurely bound by the force and terror- 
ism of the yoke of Moscow. 

You may hear some guardians of Russia's 
Iron Curtain in America refer to these non- 
Russian peoples as “minority nationalities,” 
so much as to suggest that these are mere 
minority groups with only sectional differ- 
ences within the united Russian state. There 
is even the attempt on the part of these 
enemies of the long enslaved non-Russian 
nations to compare them with our Negro, 
foreign-language and other minorities in this 
country. This gross misrepresentation of 
the facts can be easily exposed. Our so- 
called minority groups are all Americans, 
partaking of a common culture, contribut- ` 
ing to a common, free heritage, and dedicated 
to the ideals of a free, united and democratic 
nation. The non-Russian peoples in the 
Soviet Union are distinct nations, 
with their own separate cultures, subjugated 
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under the yoke of the foreign Russian power, 
and undying in their miraculous efforts to 
attain to national independence and self- 
government. 

What’s more, on the best estimates of our 
own governmental demographers, numer- 
ically they are not even in the minority. Of 
the estimated total population of 202,000,- 
000, over 54 percent, or 110,500,000 are non- 
Russians, whereas the remainder of about 
ninety-one and one-half millions are Rus- 
sians. Padded Soviet statistics emanating 
from Moscow will not show this. But when 
you stop to consider that, according to Lenin 
himself, “In Tsarist Russia the Russians con- 
stituted 43 percent of the total population, 
i. e., a minority, while the non-Russian na- 
tionalities constituted 57 percent”; when 
you consider further that, according to the 
standard Soviet text on the Economic Geog- 
raphy of the U. S. S. R., by Balzak and 
others, “Particularly rapid is the natural in- 
crease of population among the formerly op- 
pressed nationalities,” their rate of natural 
increase surpassing considerably the aver- 

_ age birth rate of the U. S. S. R. as a whole: 
you can then understand the significance of 
our own demographers’ estimates. With the 
mass deportations of Poles, Hungarians, 
Slovaks, Germans, and other non-Russians 
to central Asia and elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union, the percentage will increase further. 
Despite the dispersion of peoples incurred, 
for our purposes of psychological strategy 
and warfare this knowledge is basic and 
vital, and cannot be left concealed behind 
Russia’s Iron Curtain in America, 


THE NONRUSSIAN REVOLUTION FOR NATIONAL 
INDEPENDECE 


A second sheet of Russia’s Iron Curtain 
in America is the misrepresentation of the 
wars for independence fought by the major 
non-Russian nations in 1917-23 as mere 
“civil wars” and of the struggles that have 
ensued since as simply rebellions against 
Communist dictatorship. The truth is that 
with the collapse of the Tsarist Russian Em- 
pire in 1917 nation after nation in the broad 
non-Russian periphery finally saw its long- 
awaited opportunity for independence. The 
bondage of Russian imperialism which was 
ruthlessly imposed on the now 3 million 
Georgian nation in 1801, on the 10 million 
Byelorussian nation at the end of the 18th 
century, on the 25 million Moslem Turk peo- 
ple of Turkestan by 1842, on the 3 million 
Moslem people of Azerbaijan in 1828, on the 
10 million non-Russian Cossack peoples in 
1708, and on the now over 40 million 
Ukrainian nation in 1783—this bondage was 
being destroyed by the sweeping non-Rus- 
sian revolution for national independence. 
Large independent republics were estab- 
lished, which for a time even Russia recog- 
nized. For example, in a letter to the gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian Democratic Re- 
public, dated December 4, 1917, and signed 
by Lenin and Trotsky, the Council of Com- 
missars of the Russian People declared: “So 
far as the international rights and the na- 
tional independence of the Ukrainian people 
are concerned, we, the Council of People's 
Commissars, recognize them without reser- 
vations and unconditionally.” 

At the very start of the Russian Bolshevik 
regime, their word and treaties were not 
worth the paper they were written on. For 
Russian bolshevism took off where tsarist 
Russian imperialism left off, and the tradi- 
tion of 500 years of predatory Russian im- 
perialism was perpetuated and extended as 
never before. Under the czars the shield 
and weapon of Russian imperialism were 
orthodoxy and pan-Slavism; under the Bol- 
sheviks it became ideologic communism. 
But only brute force, military aggression, 
and invasion proved to be the real vehicles 
of Soviet Russian imperialism. The newly 
created states of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Poland, which today exist in the same 
state of enslavement to Moscow as do the 
non-Russian republics in the Soviet Union, 


escaped then the destructive onslaughts of 
Soviet Russian imperialism. The independ- 
ent republics of Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Turkestan, Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
and Cossackia were not as fortunate in this 
early period of Soviet imperialism. They 
were invaded, ravaged, and, in 1924, forced 
into a Soviet Union which is nothing more 
than a huge prison of captive nations. 

But the non-Russian revolution for na- 
tional independence did not cease. To the 
present day, despite the terror, genocide, 
Russification, and oppression of the Krem- 
lin, it has continued to powerfully assert it- 
self through planned rebellion, nationalist 
peasant uprisings, mass wartime desertions, 
open military insurgence, and extensive 
underground resistance. Were it only pos- 
sible for me to describe to you in the con- 
crete the long record of these exploits in the 
non-Russian revolution over these past 30 
years. In Ukraine alone, which is the larg- 
est non-Russian nation not only in the So- 
viet Union but in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, its long record of turbulence, resist- 
ance, and unrest is well known to all stu- 
dents of this deep-seated revolution. The 
voluntary mass surrender in 1941-42 of over 
2 million Soviet Ukrainians and other non- 
Russian soldiers about Kiev, the capital city 
of Ukraine, to fight against Moscow for the 
independence of their countries demonstrates 
the breadth and depth of this national revo- 
lution. The German correspondent, Erich 
Kern, recounts in his work on the Dance of 
Death that “The steady flow of Ukrainian 
volunteers for the German forces we ig- 
nored. * * * The millions of Ukrainians, 
who by themselves could have turned the 
scales in the east, were not only being left 
unused, but were actually being repulsed and 
disillusioned. * * * Police methods were re- 
placing the great and splendid idea of the 
liberation of the east. In place of national 
independence and freedom, the bit was be- 
ing drawn tighter.” Political insanity is 
how Kern characterizes this German blunder, 
It is to this insanity that Russia's Iron Cur- 
tain in America exposes us in the present 
cold war. 

In the field of organized underground re- 
sistance, over 35,000 officers and enlisted men 
of the Soviet MVD and MGB forces have been 
killed by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in 
the past 8 years. The UPA, as it is called, 
whose composition is equally divided be- 
tween eastern and western Ukrainians, car- 
ries on from its terrain-conditioned head- 
quarters in the Carpathian Mountains spo- 
radic guerrilla warfare against the MVD and 
MGB, infiltrates the fertile Red army of 
which about 42 percent is non-Russian, and 
foments peasant resistance to collectiviza- 
tion measures. It spreads also masses of 
anti-Soviet propaganda stamped with the 
trident, the figure of a pitchfork which has 
been the centuries-old emblem of the 
Ukrainian national state. Also, it collabo- 
rates closely with the known Slovak, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, and Caucasian underground 
systems, and in its friendly proclamations 
to the ever-exploited masses of the Russian 
people has even attempted to stimulate or- 
ganized Russian resistance. The threat of 
UPA was best illustrated during the last war 
when to secure the safety of their rear lines 
in the push westward, the Soviets stationed 
close to 2 million soldiers in Ukraine. 

In August 1951 our Department of State 
issued bulletin No. 1, The Soviet Union 
as Reported by Former Soviet Citizens, in 
which the respondent states that “most key 
party and police personnel in the Ukraine 
are Russians or other non-Ukrainians.” 
* * * Asked why larger units or even whole 
armies of non-Russians were not raised, he 
said that it would have been extremely dan- 
gerous for the Soviet Government to have 
pursued such a policy, for these troops would 
have rebelled against the Soviet command, 
No wonder. The non-Russian revolution for 
national independence has been long in the 
making and, as in 1917, awaits its next grand 
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opportunity. Stalin,” the hated Georgian 
Quisling and former commissar of nation- 
alities, knows and fears this. Let us not be 
balked by Russia’s Iron Curtain in America 
and fail to capitalize on this. 


THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA’S IRON CURTAIN IN 
AMERICA 


With the movement to assist these natural 
non-Russian allies of ours taking roots in 
many vital quarters today, the total and 
auspicious collapse of Russia’s Iron Curtain 
in America is not long due. Its myths are 
being steadily exposed and exploded. The 
myth that by aiding these peoples in their 
struggle for independence one plays into 
Stalin’s hands is sillier than it sounds. If 
we can augment and enhance the pockets of 
dissension and potential rebellion at the 
very door step of the Kremlin, that would 
obviously be our gain, not Stalin’s. The 
myth that by supporting the independence 
of these non-Russian nations, we would 
Balkanize East Europe and central Asia is, 
pure and simple, a myth. Don't be fright- 
ened when someone should tell you that 
there are 179 nationalities in the Soviet 
Union. The facts are that of the 110 million 
non-Russian population, over 90 percent 
consist of the few nations I have mentioned, 
the remainder being scattered among nu- 
merous tribal units that are classified as 
nationalities. In size, Ukraine, for example, 
in square miles is as large as Germany, and 
Turkestan is three times the combined areas 
of Great Britain, France and Germany. 
These and similar myths are the facets of 
Russia's Iron Curtain in America that must 
be conclusively exploded if we are to see our 
way clear toward maximizing our chances 
in averting the hot phase of world war III 
by magnifying Stalin’s greatest weakness. 

We can fortify their hopes by recognizing 
their struggle for regained independence. 
We can intensify our Voice of America pro- 
grams to them, and add facilities to reach 
the millions of non-Russian deportees in 
central and east Asia. We can begin to 
fully implement the Kersten amendment to 
the Mutual Security Program, and aid es- 
capees, form them into national military 
units, and support the non-Russian under- 
grounds. We can ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention and indict the Soviet Russian 
regime for national genocide. This and 
more we can do to support ourselves by sup- 
porting our natural allies behind the Iron 
Curtains in Europe and Asia. Through your 
educational efforts and for the reinforced 
security of our country, you can abet this 
movement, you can contribute toward the 
enlightenment of our citizens on the dom- 
inant situation in the Soviet prison and 
cemetery of nations, you can expedite the 
necessary collapse of Russia’s invisible iron 
curtain in America with eagle-eyed alerte 


ness, with your known passion for liber 
truth, justice and equality. * 


Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Ir. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Sunday edition of the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass., on March 22, 
1953. I, too, wish to join with Mr. Fred- 
erick Enwright, publisher of this Essex 
County newspaper in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, in which he speaks of 
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you as a great statesman. You have 
been a great statesman longer than I 
can remember, and there is no doubt in 
my mind that you will continue in the 
years to come to merit this outstanding 
title. I know that I join with all of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, rep- 
resenting the two great political parties, 
when I say that it is my sincere wish 
that we may have the opportunity in the 
trying days to come to enjoy the benefit 
of your rich experience, your wise coun- 
sel, and your helpful guidance, 
The editorial follows: 


GREAT STATESMAN 


The common-sense tone of the remarks of 
House Speaker JoserH W. MARTIN, JR., before 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers’ Associations in Bos- 
ton yesterday is only added proof of the fact 
that he is one of the great statesmen and 
authorities on government of our time. 

With the passing of power from one party 
to another after 20 years, it is comforting 
to realize that there is a man in Washington 
of MarTIN’s temperament and intellectual 
stability. In the years just ahead America 
will lean on him more and more. 

If ever a man was interested in the United 
States of America, its traditions, safety, and 
future, it is the distinguished Congressman 
from Attleboro. In his long public career, 
that devotion and fealty has transcended 
party lines on scores of occasions. With JOE 
Martin, America has always come first. 

Nobody questions the fact that Jox MARTIN 
wants to do what is best for the United 
States and that is why it is heartening to 
listen to him talk common sense on economic 
and global matters. 

Sound business mind that he has, the 
House Speaker sees nothing accomplished in 
attempting to wade in and reduce taxes even 
though some of those for whom America has 
done the most are clamoring in the press and 
in public for such steps. Speaker MARTIN 
favors a reduction in taxes when the national 
debt is somewhere near even and he is to be 
applauded for that stand. 

“We'll cut taxes—but first, we want to get 
America out of the red ink,” he states 
honestly, 

In his former tenure as Speaker of the 
House, Congressman Martin attracted na- 
tional attention because of his ready grasp of 
pressing national problems. Although a 
member of the rival party, President Truman 
discovered in him a conscientious and zeal- 
ous public official ever essaying to do what 
was best for the country as a whole. 

In the years ahead, Speaker MARTIN is 
pledged to the effort to get America into the 
black. It will be an Herculean task, but 
pledged to it as he is, the people have a right 
to look ahead to a better balanced economy 
and an end to deficit financing. 

The soundness of his ideas has always 
made Martin a favorite with diplomats, bu- 
reaucrats, and party chiefs in the Nation’s 
Capital. He is known not only as a good 
man to have on your side but one whose 
opinion is always sought whether for or 
against a project. 

The prosperity which Congressman JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, In., will help bring to the United 
States will no doubt extend to his home 
State of Massachusetts. His love for the 
Old Bay State is well known. Residents of 
this State may prosper abundantly in years 
to come as a result of Speaker MARTIN’S 
genuine and devoted interest in New 
England. 

Congressman Martin is a man of high 
repute. His sound judgment, honest deal- 
ings, and excellent character make him one 
of the outstanding statesmen of our time. 
He is a man of great executive ability and 
understands the problems confronting the 
Nation. His sympathetic understanding of 
the parents whose sons are in the service in- 


creases his efforts to bring about an end of 
the Korean conflict. 

Congressman Martin is anxious to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the world prob- 
lems so that the youths of America may once 
again turn their attention to civilian life. 
Mr. MARTIN is a man with long experience in 
public service and for that reason the peo- 
ple have faith in him and trust in his judg- 
ment. 

Those who listened to the Speaker in Bos- 
ton yesterday came away from the meeting 
relieved and with greater confidence in their 
Government at Washington. He talked 
down to them, explaining the problems fac- 
ing the present administration. He's a 
political officeholder but he impressed them 
by trying to be objective. They left the ses- 
sion realizing that this man was doing a tre- 
mendous job for America and that he should 
be encouraged at every turn of the road. 

Congressman Joz Martin will rate with 
the all-time list of greatest Speakers of the 
National House. Massachusetts, which sent 
him to Washington many years ago, has 
every right to be proud of her native son. 


In Cuba and Selma, Ceremonies for Ala- 
bama’s William Rufus King Begin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, March 
24 was a notable date in the history of 
our country and the Republic of Cuba. 
The great Fourth District of Alabama, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
gave to the Nation one of its outstanding 
statesmen, William Rufus King, of Sel- 
ma, Ala. We share honors with the sov- 
ereign State of North Carolina in this 
respect, where he was born. We are in- 
deed grateful for the commemorative 
effort in which the officials of the Re- 
public of Cuba were jointly engaged with 
a representative group of Alabamians in 
celebrating the life and attainments of 
this great statesman together with that 
immortal Cuban apostle of independence, 
José Marti. William Rufus King over a 
hundred years ago was elected Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States on a ticket 
headed by. President Pierce. He began 
his career as a Representative in Con- 
gress, having been elected as a Democrat 
to the 12th, 13th, and 14th Congresses 
from the State of North Carolina. He 
moved to Cahaba, Alabama in the year 
1818 and was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention which organized the 


government of the State of Alabama. 


He was then elected to the Senate of the 
United States as a Democrat, where he 
served from 1819 to 1844, when he re- 
signed; returned to Selma, Ala., in 1826 
and became a planter. Later, he served 
as Minister to France from 1844 to 1846 
and was subsequently elected to the 
United States Senate to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Arthur P. 
Bagby and served from July 1848 until he 
resigned on December 20, 1852. He was 
elected Vice President of the United 
States in 1852 and took the oath of office 
on March 24, 1853, in Habana, Cuba, 
where he had gone for his health. He 
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was never able to serve his country as 
Vice President, and returned to his plan- 
tation, King’s Bend, Ala., where he 
died on April 18, 1853. His remains were 
interred in a vault on his plantation, 
with a reinterment in the city cemetery 
in Selma, Dallas County, Ala. We of 
Alabama can feel a great sense of pride 
and joy in having furnished this noble 
and outstanding statesman. Itis with a 
deep sense of humility that I pay my 
humble respect to this, one of Alabama’s 
splendid sons. Following is an excerpt 
from the March 23 issue of the Birming- 
ham News, a newspaper published in 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

IN CUBA AND SELMA, CEREMONIES FOR ALA- 

BAMA’S WILLIAM RUFUS KING BEGIN 


Ceremonies honoring William Rufus King, 
the Alabamian from a Selma plantation who 
was elected Vice President of the United 
States, began in Cuba today. 

At the same time, plans were going for- 
ward for a ceremony in Live Oak Cemetery, 
Selma, at the tomb of King, tomorrow after- 
noon, 

In Cuba, a delegation of Alabamians were 
also joining with citizens there to honor 
José Marti, apostle of Cuba’s independence. 

Laurence B. Tipton, of Selma, representing 
the Alabama Historical Association, spoke at 
a ceremony this morning honoring Marti 
and placed a wreath on his monument in the 
heart of Habana. 

Another Alabamian, from Tuscaloosa, 
Thomas W. Palmer, an internationally 
known lawyer now living in Habana, was to 
speak this afternoon at a sessions solemne 
at the Academy of History in the National 
Archives building in downtown Habana. 

Emeterio Santovenia, president of the 
academy, responded on behalf of Cuba. 

A reception honoring the Alabamians and 
the Cuban historical groups was planned for 
tonight at the United States Embassy in 
Habana with United States Ambassador Wil- 
lard Beaulac and Mrs. Beaulac as hosts. 

A plaque in memory of King will be un- 
veiled in Matanzas, picturesque provincial 
city 60 miles east of Habana, tomorrow 
morning. He took his vice presidential oath 
in Matanzas where he had gone hoping to 
recover from tuberculosis. 

The plaque has been placed on the city 
hall. It will be unveiled by Henry P. John- 
ston, executive vice president of the Bir- 
mingham News Co. and managing director 
of radio station WSGN, and a descendant of 
Devane King, brother of William Rufus King, 
Devane King Jones, of Tuscaloosa, also a 
collateral descendant of William Rufus King, 
will share the unveiling honors with Mr. 
Johnston. 

Jose Treserra, historian of Mantanzas, will 
also speak. A parade of Cuban soldiers and 
music by a military band will close the cere- 
monies. 

King was given the oath of office as Vice 
President of the United States in Mantanzas 
March 24, 1853, 100 years from the day on 
which he is being honored. He died soon 
after taking the oath as Vice President when 
he returned to his plantation home at Selma, 

Born in North Carolina, William Rufus 
King and his brother, Thomas Devane King, 
were ceded land in Alabama near Tuscaloosa 
and near Selma. But prior to this he had 
served in Congress and in the diplomatic 
service in Italy and Russia. After becom- 
ing a citizen of Alabama, he was one of the 
first United States Senators elected from 
this State. 

Elected to the constitutional convention 
in Huntsville, Mr. King was credited with 
writing much of the original constitution of 
the State of Alabama. 

He was elected Vice President of the United 
States to serve with Gen. Franklin Pierce of 
New Hampshire. 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with leave taken, I am in- 
cluding as part of these remarks House 
Joint Memorial 3 adopted by the 47th 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Ore- 
gon urging the consideration of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to treaty- 
making power. The memorial is as fol- 
lows: 


House Joint Memorial 3 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled and to 
the Honorable Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress of the United States 
of America from Oregon: 


We, your memorialists, the 47th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas it is essential to protect the rights 
of American citizens against the dangers of 
treaty law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That this 47th legisla- 
tive assembly in regular session assembled 
recommends to the Congress of the United 
States for consideration an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States in re- 
spect of the treaty-making power, reading as 
follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with any provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect. A treaty shall 
become effective as internal law in the 
United States only through legislation by 
Congress which it could enact under its 
delegated powers in the absence of such 
treaty”; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State, to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, and to all members of the Oregon 
congressional delegation. 


Individual Freedom and National 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to participate in the recent In- 
stitute on Individual Freedom and Na- 
tional Security conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. It was held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 13 to 15, 1953, and was at- 
tended by prominent laymen and rabbis 
from all parts of our country. 

Out of the Institute came the follow- 
ing statement from the Commission on 


Justice and Peace of the Conference and 
which I commend to your attention: 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


We believe that the national security of our 
country is rooted in the individual freedom 
of its citizens. We reject the concept that 
there is any incompatibility between free- 
dom and security, and that individual free- 
dom must be abrogated in the interests of 
national security. Freedom is not only the 
moral and spiritual basis of our national life; 
it is the bulwark of our security. 

We are impelled to this conviction by the 
basic teachings both of Americanism and of 
Judaism. God can be worshipped and re- 
ligion can flourish only in an atmosphere of 
freedom, The indissoluble bond between 
freedom and religion found early expression 
in the command: “Let My people go that they 
may serve Me.” In this perspective, we have 
carefully studied the relationship between 
freedom and security in political and eco- 
nomic life, in education and religion, 


* I. POLITICAL LIFE 


Only an alert and unrepressed citizenry, 
free to speak its thoughts and to develop 
new ideas, will be able to solve the complex 
domestic and international problems facing 
the Nation. Yet there is abroad in the land 
today a wave of repression threatening this 
development of new ideas in government, in 
science, in economics, and in education, upon 
which our very security depends. 

An America strong in military resources 
and in individual freedom can defeat the 
external threat of communism. Our counter- 
intelligence agencies can cope with the in- 
ternal threat of Communist spies and sabo- 
teurs and our national good sense can defeat 
the false doctrines of totalitarianism before 
they become a clear and present danger to 
our way of life. We have no need for the 
restraints on freedom of speech contained in 
the Smith Act or the McCarran Internal 
Security Act. We condemn the undemocratic 
methods used in the investigations con- 
ducted by MCCARTHY, JENNER, and VELDE, and 
their State and local imitators. We endorse 
the vigorous criticism of these methods 
voiced by the National Council of Churches, 
and call upon other religious bodies to join 
in the defense of our cherished American 
institutions. 


II. ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


We cannot have national security without 
the economic freedom and well-being of the 
individual. In the period which lies ahead, 
the achievement of economic security 
through social action will determine the 
strength and effectiveness of our Nation as 
much as will political or military measures. 
We believe that the current trend has been 
toward the curtailment of the individual’s 
economic freedoms, Judaism has been tradi- 
tionally concerned with the rights of the 
individual, believing that his welfare is in- 
separably bound up with the security of the 
Nation. We therefore recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Labor, management, and capital are 
completely interdependent. Without one an- 
other, none of them can be secure or free. 
We applaud the evidences of inereased 
statesmanship developing both in organized 
labor and in industrial leadership. We hail 
those labor -unions which have taken the 
initiative in ridding themselves of Commu- 
nists. We oppose specious generalizations 
labeling unions as communistic and busi- 
ness as fascistic. We oppose vigorously any 
expression by unstatesmenlike businessmen 
that “a little unemployment is a healthy 
thing.” We call for the establishment by 
labor and management of joint fact-finding 
boards, whose data will be used in contract 
negotiations and will be made public to in- 
fluence in the direction of accuracy and 
truth the climate of public opinion with 
regard to labor-management relationships. 

We affirm our long-held belief in collective 
bargaining and mediation as the keystones 
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of industrial peace and cooperation. We op- 
pose legislative and judicial encroachments 
upon them unless and until national secu- 
rity demands such encroachments. In such 
cases, the Government should interfere only 
in direct relationship to the severity of the 
national emergency, and the infringement 
upon the autonomy of labor and industry 
should be only in proportion to the demands 
being made upon all other segments of the 
American population. 

We call for the revision of the Taft-Hartley 
law to eliminate the gross injustices which 
have jeopardized the status and growth of 
the labor movement. 

We urge all labor unions to remove im- 
mediately all discriminatory bars to mem- 
bership, in order to make available to all 
citizens who wish them the benefits of or- 
ganized labor. 

We reaffirm our traditional opposition to 
child labor and condemn any attempts to 
relax statutes prohibiting or delimiting the 
requirement that the place of children is in 
our schools, not in our factories or mines. 

Recognizing the need for full and fair 
employment as a requisite to national secu- 
rity, we call for the increased employment 
of able senior citizens and the handicapped. 

2. We call for the enactment of a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act which will 
guarantee freedom of economic opportunity 
to all citizens, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. We recommend the extension of edu- 
cational and training opportunities to all 
persons on the sole basis of ability, recog- 
nizing that the vastly increased numbers of 
technical specialists needed in our national 
economy must come from all segments of 
our population, quite apart from our deep 
concern for the moral problem involved. 

In this connection we call upon the Fed- 
eral Government to take immediate steps to- 
ward full and equitable employment of all 
racial groups within Federal service in those 
areas not requiring further legislation. 

3. We express our deep concern that the 
national administration has seen fit to do 
away with all price and wage controls. We 
urge the immediate enactment of standby 
controls as a vital requirement for our na- 
tional security, so that there will never be a 
dangerous interval between the arising of a 
need for controls and the enactment and 
enforcement of such necessary controls. 

4. We favor the abandonment of restric- 
tive tariffs as stultifying the growth of 
American industrial ingenuity and genius. 

5. We favor a revision of our current im- 
migration law which, among many other 
evils, is preventing the bringing to our shores 
of freedom-loving individuals who can 
strengthen our economy. 

6. We call for a universal national health- 
insurance program, believing that a healthy 
America is necessary for economic well- 
being. 

7. We urge increased attention to the prob- 
lems of the aged and disabled. Social-secu- 
rity coverage should be extended and in- 
creased, providing for retirement with dig- 
nity of our citizens who have given years of 
diligent and devoted labor. 

8. The maintenance of maximum food 
production is essential to our national secu- 
rity and our international responsibilities, 
We are concerned about the serious drop in 
farm income during the past 2 years. We 
urge that all necessary legislative steps be 
taken to insure continued maximal food 


` production. 


IN. EDUCATION 


The history of our Nation is the best 
proof that our free system of American 
education is the most effective guaranty 
of an intelligent citizenry. This has been 
largely due to the integrity and loyalty 
of the great body of American public 
schoolteachers, operating in an atmosphere 
of academic freedom. 

- It is imperative that our children and 
American democracy be protected by the 
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heroic defense of loyal teachers from at- 
tack by nativist philosophies of conform- 
ism and destruction which attempt to 
utilize the present emergency to advance 
their vested interests, 

Our children must not be deprived of 
their birthright of education. Their 
teachers must not be robbed of the aca- 
demic freedom without which education be- 
comes strangled and all free inquiry perishes. 
We therefore oppose the effort to suppress 
liberal ideas in the curricula of our schools. 
We oppose the imposition of special loyalty 
oaths for teachers as a measure casting un- 
warranted doubt on their patriotism and one 
which is not an effective deterrent to the 
nearly negligible number of subversives 
among them. 

While recognizing that proved Communists 
should not be teachers in our public schools, 
we are convinced that the danger to our 
democracy from uninhibited witch hunts and 
spurious investigations is even greater than 
that of Communist or Fascist teachers. 
There is no freedom without risk. We be- 
lieve the greater risk by far in this instance 
is that of creating among teachers a hys- 
teria which would stifle creativity in favor of 
conformity. 

We conclude, therefore, that while boards 
of education should not employ teachers 
proved by legally constituted authority to be 
Communists, they should neither conduct 
nor countenance witch hunts among teach- 


ers. 
We proclaim our continuing support of 
the American public school in the face of at- 
tacks by thoss who would break down the 
wall of separation between church and state. 


IV. RELIGION 


It is important not only to preserve our 
Nation from invasion, but also to preserve its 
democratic ideals. Both the ends and the 
means of defending and protecting our Na- 
tion must be of the same high moral and 
ethical character. To violate our democratic 
principles is to endanger our national se- 
curity. The bastion of democracy is the in- 
dividual, and individual conscience. Wher- 
ever men have surrendered these individual 
rights or wherever these rights have been 
destroyed, dictatorship has resulted in the 
form of communism, nazism, or fascism. 

Every attempt, therefore, to limit the right 
of religious leaders or institutions to apply 
their ethical principles to the specific social 
problems of the time is a threat to national 
security. The tendency already evidenced 
and expressed to inhibit this freedom or sub- 
ject it to congressional scrutiny must be 
resisted by all Americans devoted to democ- 
racy. and national security. 

The rights of the individual to apply the 
teachings of his faith to all issues involving 
moral and ethical implications must be safe- 
guarded within congregations just as ef- 
fectively as in the larger arena of public life, 
This right applies both to the rabbi and to 
members of the congregation, Wherever pos- 
sible, a rabbi and congregation should work 
unitedly in this regard. Where there are 
differences of opinion on social, political, or 
economic matters between pulpit and pew, 
the rabbi's right to preach and the layman's 
right to dissent must both be preserved. 

By the demands of prophetic precedent, 
the rabbi has the right, duty, and obligation 
to express himself on all matters which he 
feels involve moral and ethical issues. He 
is not necessarily the spokesman of his in- 
dividual congregation, but is a spokesman 
for Judaism and its principles. His expressed 
opinions are his own, but must reflect the 
principles enunciated by Judaism. 

The right to dissent is inherent in Juda- 


ism, There should exist in every congrega- 


tion a climate welcoming differences of 
opinion. The layman, like the rabbi, has 
religious duties, obligations, and privileges 
in the spheres of social justice and action, 
He should be informed about the teachings 
of Judaism, and should endeavor to apply 


them to specific issues and problems. Every 
opportunity should be given laymen to ex- 
press publicly opinions and beliefs which 
may not necessarily mirror those of the 
rabbi. Both rabbi and layman have the 
right to their views, which must be expressed 
in good faith and consistent with Judaism. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


We recognize that, just as it is important 
to have ideas that work, so too is it neces- 
sary to put ideas to work. We therefore 
strongly urge all our congregations to initiate 
programs of social education and action 
among their members. We feel that only 
through the organization of congregational 
committees specifically charged to develop 
social-action programs within their spheres 
of influence can a congregation completely 
express its belief in God and in the brother- 
hood of man. To facilitate this end, we make 
the following specific recommendations: 

1. The formation of congregational com- 
mittees to study national and local issues 
which are of concern to the health and wel- 
fare of the community and the Nation. 

2..The periodic issuance of concise state- 
ments which reflect the viewpoint of the 
local congregation on issues of the day. 

3. The initiation by our congregations of 
actual projects within the community, de- 
signed to remedy or to change existing situa- 
tions needing change. 

4. The cooperation of our congregations 
and congregational committees with other 
like-minded local and national groups, both 
civic and religious, to implement their de- 
cisions through joint endeavor. 

Our study of the specific areas of interest 
outlined above reinforces our conviction that 
individual freedom and national security 
are not conflicting objectives, Neither is 
truly possible without the other. To be 
free, we must be strong and secure, To be 
secure we must resolutely guard our free- 
dom. j 

This is sound national policy and effective 
faith. It is today’s practical application of 
the prophetic declaration: “Not by might and 
not by power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” The spirit of the Lord is 
the spirit of freedom. 


William Howard Taft 3d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Globe, March 22, 1953: 


UNITED STATES Envoy TO ERIN SHOULD BE 
O’TAFT 


(By Jerome Sullivan) 


New HAven, Conn., March 21.—To the 
average American of Irish descent the name 
of William Howard Taft 3d doesn’t exactly 
suggest Killarney’s lakes, the Kerry dancers, 
Edmund Burke, the wearin’ of the green, or 
the old shillelagh. 

But to William Howard Taft 3d, newly 
appointed Ambassador to Ireland, the name 
of the Emeraid Isle represents a literature, a 
language, a tradition, and a people that he 
has come to know and love. 

If ever there was an American family that 
is Irish by adoption, it is the Tafts of New 
Haven—Bill and Barbara and their four 
children. 

They ought to be named “O’Taft.” 

Any doubt of this is quickly dispelled once 
you've heard their 9-year-old daughter, Maria 
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(pronounced Mar-eye-a, in the best Irish 
tradition), say “I'm after havin’ four pieces 
of bread, Mother,” or, “It’s only now I’m 
getting to my homework,” or once you've 
caught young William Howard, Jr., 7, shout- 
ing, “It’s late for school I'll be, if I do not 
get a move on.” 

Or after you've listened to the Taft’s Irish 
colleen nursemaid, Josephine O'Dowd, ex- 
horting 2%4-year-old Irish-born Sean (pro- 
nounced “Shawn,” as divil a man don’t 
know) with “C’mon now, Shawn, me lad, 
tis high time ye finished your milk.” 

Rich is the brogue of the Tafts’ Josephine 
O'Dowd. Intriguing are the Irish-flavored 
phrases and lilting inflections of the Taft 
children. 

For Bill Taft, 37-year-old son of Republi- 
can leader Senator ROBERT A. Tart, grandson 
of a President, and namesake of a Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, his appointment 
as envoy to Ireland means going home. 

That sounds strange for a Taft of Ohio, 
but it couldn't be more true in the case of 
Bill. Ireland is where his heart is and has 
been for many years, and Bill is the first and 
most eager to admit it proudly. 

Since his college days at Yale—and even 
& little before—he has been entranced by 
Irish customs, language, literature, and tra- 
ditions. So intrigued with it all that he 
spent years studying and doing extensive re- 
search in old and medieval Irish—the lan- 
guage and literature. He is one of the few 
American experts in the field today. .A rec- 
ognized Irish scholar. 

For his children their father’s Irish am- 
bassadorial post signifies a homecoming even 
more literally. The youngsters are more 
familiar with Dublin and Ireland than they 
are with New Haven,” said Mrs. Barbara 
Taft. “Maria, the oldest girl, has spent a 
third of her life in Dublin—3 years of school 
over there from 1948 to 1951.” r 

(And Bill, when he spoke at the St. 
Patrick’s meeting of the Clover Club of Bos- 
ton a week ago last night—the same night on 
which it was announced that he had been 
nominated for Ambassador to Ireland— 
proudly boasted that he had produced an 
Irishman, his Sean, a distinction, he added, 
few of the Irishmen in the hall could claim.) 

Bill was deputy chief of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (the Marshall 
plan) in Dublin from 1948 to 1951. 

“William, who is 7,” continued Mrs. Taft, 
“and Martha, 6, have lived in Ireland for 
half their lives and each of them has been 
to school there, too. 

“And as for Sean—he was christened John 
Thomas, but since his birth we've called him 
Sean—well, he’s a natural-born Irish citi- 
zen, a native of Dublin, 1950.” 

Barbara Taft revealed that the older chil- 
dren raised ruction about naming the Dub- 
lin-born baby. 

“They wanted a real Irish name like 
Rory or Eamon,” she said, “but finally they 
settled for John Thomas on the promise we 
yong always call him Sean, We always 

ve,” 

It was St. Patrick's Day, appropriately 
enough, when I visited the Tafts’ comfort- 
able home at 16 Lincoln Street, here. 

“I wish you could have seen the children 
this morning scurrying around for some- 
thing bright green to wear to school. 

“They're just tickled silly over the 
thoughts of going back to Ireland to live. 
The three school-age ones, you see, are old 
enough to have little friends over there and 
they haven't been away from Dublin long 
enough to forget them. We've only been 
been back here a year and a half. 

“Bill and I are just as delighted as the 
children. We made loads of friends in Ire- 
land. They’re just wonderful people. And 
for Bill, well, this ambassadorship is a 
dream come true—something he has longed 
for. He just loves Ireland.” 

“I'm so sorry Bill isn’t here to meet you,” 
she said. “He flew to Cincinnati yesterday to 
address an Irish society at a St. Patrick's 
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Day affair, although I think there are quite 
a few Germans in the Cincinnati group. 

“It’s too bad you couldn’t have met him 
last Saturday night in Boston. He was a 
guest of the Clover Club in your city. I 
guess they’re quite the thing in Boston, 
aren’t they?” 

Mrs. Taft was promptly assured that the 
Clovers are definitely a superorganization of 
first Irish families of Boston. 

Mrs. Taft is the former Barbara Bradfield, 
daughter of attorney Thomas P. Bradfield, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. She met Bill Taft while 
she was taking graduate work at Bryn Mawr 
and he was instructing at nearby Haverford 
College in Pennsylvania. 

“We met in 1941, just 10 days before Pearl 
Harbor,” Barbara confided, and we were 
married in Grand Rapids the following June. 

“I recall that month of June 1942, as a 
month of two Ph. D.’s and a wedding all at 
once,” she said. 

Both bride and groom received their doc- 
tors of philosophy during the month of their 
marriage. 

At about this point during my chat with 
Mrs. Taft, a red-haired young lady entered 
the front door and called upstairs, “Are ye 
ready to go to town, me lady?” 

„That's Josephine’s friend,” said Mrs. Taft 
smiling. “Josephine and she are going to 
New York for the big St. Patrick's Day parade. 
It'll be a big day for her. She went last year, 
too. 


“Josephine is Bill's. pride and joy, you 
know. He discovered her in Dublin in 1948, 
and she’s been with us ever since. She's 
wonderful with the children.” 

Contrary to previously published reports, 
the tall, bespectacled Bill, eldest of four 
sons of the Ohio Senator, is not and has not 
ever been a professor of Gaelic culture. He 
was an instructor in the English department 
at Yale from 1945 to 1948. 

“The word ‘Gaelic,’” explained Mrs. Taft, 
“embraces not only the Irish but the Scottish 
and Welsh languages and literature as well. 

“What Bill really is, is an Irish scholar. 
He has confined his study and his research 
to old and middle Irish and he is expert at 
it. He has translated ponderous Irish epics 
in the old language—works that antedate 
many of the old English. 

“Not much practicality to it, I suppose, 
but then Bill is a scholar and he loves his 
work.” 

Bill, though a lover of things Irish, is a 
New Englander by birth. He was born in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, on August 7, 1915. Most 
of his early boyhood he spent in Cincinnati. 
He prepared for Yale at the Taft School in 
Watertown, Conn., an institution founded by 
his granduncle, Horace Taft. 

At Yale, from which he was graduated 
in 1937, he majored in English, with special 
study emphasis on old and middle English. 

“From his work in and his aptitude for the 
old English he just drifted into a similar 
period in Irish language and literature,” said 
Mrs. Taft. “He did most of his studying 
and research in this while instructing at 
Yale. He studied under the late Prof. Joseph 
Dunn, former eminent Irish scholar on the 
faculty of the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington. Professor Dunn spent his retirement 
years here in New Haven.” 

Constantine Reichardt, Yale professor of 
Germanic philology (study of Islandic and 
Irish languages and literature), remembers 
young Taft as “an excellent student.” 

“I first met him when he was an instructor 
here at Yale,” said Professor Reichardt, “I 
gave a course in Medieval Irish, and Bill Taft 
Was one Of my very best pupils. He loved the 
subject. I recall that I suggested to him 
he ought to write a book on medieval lan- 
guages, 

“I believe that even if he didn’t get that 
ECA position in 1948, he would have gone to 
Ireland anyway for further study in prepara- 
tion for return to Yale as a professor of 
philology. But in his Government capacity 


he, of course, became interested in eco- 
nomics and diplomatic relations. 

“He is a fine fellow, a great Irish scholar. 
I'm personally very happy over his appoint- 
ment and I know he will do a splendid job as 
Ambassador.” 

- Dick Lee, head of the Yale News Bureau, 
was kicking himself for not obtaining Taft's 
services as guest speaker for the $15-a-plate 
Knights of St. Patrick's dinner in New Haven. 

“He's a fine guy and we should have had 
sense enough to get him as a speaker before 
Cincinnati did,” said Dick. “He would have 
been a natural right now with this appoint- 
ment and his knowledge of Ireland. 

“I went to a cocktail party at his home 
after the Harvard-Yale game and I got the 
biggest kick out of them calling the little 
fellow ‘Shawn.’” 

Mrs. Taft actually visited Ireland before 
her husband, but it was quite by accident— 
and under rather unusual and trying cir- 
cumstances. 

She was returning from a European holi- 
day in 1939 with some college friends. She 
didn’t know Bill then. All vacationers were 
racing home to the United States in that 
month of September 1939, because the shoot- 
ing war was about to break out. 

“I was finally able to book passage on the 
British liner Athenia,” she said. “We were 
torpedoed by the Germans somewhere west 
of the Hebrides on the very first day of the 
war, 


“There really isn't anything dramatic to 
tell about it. We were picked up almost 
immediately by a Norwegian ship and 
brought to Galway Bay, the nearest neutral 
port. I stayed there about 2 weeks before 
I could continue on home.” 

So the Emerald Isle is familiar territory 
to both Bill and Barbara Taft—and, of 
course, to the children. 

Some of the luck of the “O’Taft” Irish 
must have rubbed off on me, incidentally. 

As I was bidding farewell at the door of 
the Lincoln Street house, I spotted the cop 
on the beat about to slap an overtime park- 
ing ticket on my car. 

“I'm just leaving, officer,” I hollered. “I'll 
get that car right out of there.” 

“Is it the Irish. ambassador that you're 
visiting, my friend,” says the policeman. 

“Yes,” says I. “And I’m leaving now.” 

“Well, now, seein’ as it is St. Patrick’s Day 
and you bein’ a guest of the Irish ambas- 
sador, sure it wouldn't be right to give you 
a ticket,” says he shoving his pencil and tags 
back in his pocket. 

“Gee, thanks very much,” says I. “No, I 
guess it wouldn't be right, would it.” 

“And on top of that his name is Sullivan, 
officer,” hollers Barbara Taft from the front 
porch, 


Farmers, Whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats, Want Hog Price Supports 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members, I am insert- 
ing at this point in the Recorp the results 
of the latest farm poll taken by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead and print- 
ed in the March 21, 1953, edition of that 
publication. 

According to the poll, 66 percent of the 
farmers want hog prices supported at 
not less than $17 per hundredweight on 
the basis of the Chicago market. Con- 
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stituting this 66 percent are almost equal 
percentages of Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

While nobody can vouch for the abso- 
lute accuracy of this particular poll, I 
call the House’s attention to a poll by the 
same publication in October 1952 indi- 
cating that 66 percent of the Iowa farm 
vote would go to General Eisenhower. 
The actual result was 68 percent to 
Eisenhower, 

Those who refuse to recognize the fact 
that net farm income has dropped more 
than 20 percent since 1947 will do well 
to study this latest poll as part of the 
pulse of the Farm Belt. 

The poll, and accompanying remarks 
from publication, follows: 

Do hog raisers figure that supports are all 
right for corn and butterfat, but no good for 
hogs? Not so you could notice it. 

Iowa farm people interviewed by the 
Wallace-Homestead poll, were asked this 
question: 

“Should the Government plan to support 
hog prices during 1953 so that the average 
price to farmers would not drop below $17 
Chicago?” 

Following is the way Iowa farm people 
voted; 


Percent 
1. Yes. Government should support 
gene 1... 
2. No. Leave hog market alone 23 
nnn ee 11 


Secretary Benson was asked the other day: 
“Do you see any feasible way of extending 
supports to livestock?” 

He answered: “Frankly, I do not.. 
In the first place, the industry doesn't want 
it.” 

Apparently, Iowa farmers see the situation 
differently. 

Have farm views changed in the last few 
years on supports for hogs? Very little. 
Here is the way question on hog supports 
were answered in 1951, 1952, and 1953: 


[Percent] 
Novem- | August | Febru- 
ber 1951 1952 ary 1953 
65 71 66 
29 2 2 
6 6 1¹ 


A farmer in Lucas County said: “The Gov- 
ernment certainly should support hog prices. 
When corn has a support price, why shouldn't 
hogs?” 

But a farmer in Webster County took this 
view: “With the Government supporting the 
price of corn, the hog market will soon regu- 
late itself. The farmer isn't fool enough to 
raise a lot of hogs on high-priced corn.” 

A young man in Scott County wanted no 
Government action: “Let the Government 
keep its nose out of the hog business. They 
always mess things up when they butt in.” 

A Union County farmer approved the sup- 
port idea but thought $17 (80 percent of 
parity) was too low. “Supports are all right, 
but $17 is too low for what it takes to pro- 
duce them.” 

Some Farm Bureau leaders have been 


doubtful about supporting hog prices. How 
do members and nonmembers feel? 


[Percent] 
Bureau Non- 
member member 
1. For 65 68 


Men and women voted much alike, but 
with men a little more emphatic for farm 
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hog supports. Owners gave supports a 
stronger vote than did renters. 

One young renter in Kossuth County had 
another suggestion: Why not limit the num- 
ber of sows like we did with corn allot- 
ments? That would support hog prices. 

Political affiliation made little difference 
on the question, Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans gave supports strong endorse= 
ment: 


[Percent] 
Republi- Demo- 
cans crats 
Si PO asthe AAA 64 67 
2. Against 26 21 
3. Undecided 10 12 


Many farmers, however, realized that the 
main problem had still to be met. If you 
decide the Government should support hog 
prices, how should the job be done? 

On this, the Wallace-Homestead poll asked 
the following question: 

“If you think the Government should sup- 
port hog prices, which of the following things 
should the Government do?” 

Percent 

1. If market price drops to $15, pay 
farmer $2 difference between mar- 

ket price and $17 support price on 
hogs he sells.-..-u_....-.-.------ 

2, Buy and store pork to keep the market 
price up to i seen, 48 

3. Not SUTE ninnan 2 


This problem has been put up to Iowa 
farmers, through the Wallace-Homestead 
poll, for several years. Usually “production 
payments” (No. 1, above) get a slightly lower 
vote than “buy and store.” 

Farmers who vote for production pay- 
ments think it is an easy way to get the 
surplus pork moved into consumption, and 
avoids waste and expense in storage. 

On this question, farm bureau members 
showed more approval of production pay- 
ments than nonmembers, 


37 


[Percent] g 
pee a — —ʃmñ8— —ę—e—¼ 
Bureau | Nonmem- 
members bers 
1. Production payments 41 29 
2. Buy and store 25 43 59 
3. Undecided 16 12 


ä ee ee Se ee 
Suppose the Government does buy and 
store pork? Then what? Something has 
to be done with the pork before it spoils. 
So the Wallace-Homestead poll asked: “If 
you want the Government to buy and store 
pork to keep the price up, what should be 
done with this pork?” 
People answered like this: 
Percent 
1. Hold and sell when market gets 
Stenger ees 
2. Distribute through food-stamp plan, 
school lunches, etc 
3. Ship abroad to needy nations 
4. Undecided T 


Few farmers had much faith in holding 
and selling pork later. As in other polls, 
food stamps and school lunches got a lot 
more support. 

One farmer in Jones County said: “School 
lunches are all right, but I don't like the 
idea of using a stamp plan.” 

An older farmer in Lucas County declared: 
“Distribute pork to the needy at home and 
abroad. Only make sure they really need it.” 

In Webster County, a farm woman com- 
mented: “I doubt if the school-lunch pro- 
gram could use up the pork. Maybe we can 
feed some of the hungry world.” 

“Buy and store,” said a Linn County 
farmer, “then ship abroad to folks who need 
the pork.” 

A woman in Poweshiek County com- 
mented: “We certainly don’t want the Gov- 


ernment to store pork like they stored eggs 
and have the stuff spoil.” 

That's the way Iowa people line up. Sup- 
port pork prices, yes. But don’t take chances 
on a storage program. Get the surplus pork 
moved into consumption fast through pro- 
duction payments, school lunches, food 
stamps, or shipments abroad. 


The Enigma of Russia’s Future in Its 
Policy of Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a copy of the radio address de- 
livered by Rabbi Eli Meltzer, president 
of the Shochtim Union of Greater New 
York, on station WEVD, Wednesday, 
March 11, 1953, on a most timely subject 
with a request that it be inserted in the 
Record which I am pleased to do. The 
address of Rabbi Meltzer is as follows: 


THE ENIGMA OF RUSSIA'S FUTURE IN ITs POLICY 
or ANTI-SEMITISM 


(By Rabbi Eli Meltzer) 


I would like to talk to you about a world- 
shaking event that occurred recently. I re- 
fer to the passing of Josef Stalin, the man 
who dominated 800 million human beings, 
but more than that, he sought to stretch out 
his slave philosophy of totalitarianism across 
the entire world. 

He was feared by millions of freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere, because they felt that 
he was trying to destroy their way of life. 
It is not my purpose at this time to either 
disparage or praise him. I don't want to 
appear to be hypocritical, or to be tender or 
sympathetic. I am only trying to be realis- 
tic. And I feel that his passing may change, 
almost completely, the climate of hate in 
which we have been living. 

I believe that all freedom-loving people 
recognize that the philosophy of government 
which Stalin advocated and which he tried 
to force on the rest of the world is one which 
no human being with a sense of decency, 
dignity, and freedom would care to follow. 
But the fact remains that he had a tre- 
mendous influence, and now we begin to 
wonder whether that influence will continue 
under those who will succeed him in con- 
ducting the affairs of the nation. 

I do not venture to make any predictions, 
but we all know that it was under Stalin’s 
supervision that a wave of anti-Semitism 
swept through the satellite countries. And 
we must naturally wonder whether those 
who succeed him will continue to follow out 
his unholy policy in this respect. 

We American Jews are apprehensive and 
hope for the best. We can only pray that 
those who have succeeded Stalin will look 
with a more sympathetic eye on the people 
of our faith, and do something immediately 
to help them in the present predicament. 

Nobody can predict with any degree of 
accuracy what Russia’s successors will do. 
What has happened in the Soviet Union has 
created a situation that calls for strong and 
immediate action on the part of those who 
make up the so-called governing body of the 
Communist nation. To say that I am sorry 
that Stalin passed away would be not only an 
untruth, but downright hypocrisy. If he 
would have been a man with love in his 
heart instead of hatred, a man with creative 
faculties which helped to uplift humanity, 
we would all be genuinely sorry and saddened 
by his death, 
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With the passing of Stalin the people of 
the democratic countries are beginning to 
wonder and to speculate on what future 
course the Soviet Union will embark with 
respect to its attitude toward the rest of 
the world. It has been reasonably established 
that Stalin was not only a statesman of tre- 
mendous capacity and great ability as a 
leader, but that he was also ruthless and 
tyrannical and that he stopped at nothing to 
achieve his objectives. 

Now, the question which our statesmen and 
indeed the statesmen of the whole free 
world face is: What are his successors going 
to do? While Malenkov has been named as 
Premier of the Soviet Union, it is not at all 
certain that he will continue to guide the 
destiny of the vast empire that was created 
by Stalin in his 33 years of rule, which con- 
stituted one of the most despotic regimes in 
the history of mankind. It may be said that 
Stalin policies will be followed by his suc- 
cessors, but we don’t know enough about 
them to realize how they will act under cir- 
cumstances similar to those which existed 
under the Stalin rule. 

It seems to me that the great enigma is the 
character of the Russian people themselves. 
I don’t believe that we quite understand the 
Russian character, Through the centuries 
they lived under the rule of the czars and 
then under various regimes from the time of 
Kerensky until the ascension of the Com- 
munists to power. And yet we have never 
been able to understand what their feelings 
really were and why they followed their 
leaders so zealously, and obviously without 
any desire to initiate changes or to over- 
throw their rulers. I believe that the West- 
ern World will have to learn more of the 
motivation that is behind the attitude of the 
Russian people before it can begin to deal 
with greater intelligence with the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Premier Stalin was successful in hiding 
the attitudes of his subjects by establishing 
the iron curtain. We knew very little how 
the Russians felt and indeed, we know no 
more today, now that Stalin has gone. It 
is a condition which is difficult to analyze 
and if we study the great Russian writers 
like Dostoievsky and Tolstoi we still are un- 
able to obtain a proper estimate or to make 
an appraisal of the Russian character. We 
ask ourselves—will the Russian people finally 
revolt against their rulers, will the satellite 
countries attempt to break away from the 
Soviet Union, just as Tito has done? Will 
the dictator of China, Marshal Mao, now 
that Stalin is gone, proceed to build up 
his own country—independent of the in- 
fiuence of the Soviet Union? These are the 
problems that are facing us and that are 
terribly critical at this time. 

I don't think that any man can forecast 
what is going to happen, there are too 
many intangible factors in this situation, 
but it seems to me that what we must do is 
to make a determined and honest effort to 
understand more about the Russian people 
and to develop a method and technique how 
to approach them so that they will begin 
to absorb some of our democratic ideas and 
ideals. 

We must not forget that the present gen- 
eration of Russians, many of whom are in 
the upper echelons of the Communist Party 
never knew any other form of government— 
except the totalitarian form, 

Any of the principles and ideals of democ- 
racy, or for that matter any knowledge of 
other form of rule was strictly denied to 
them. They have been taught that there 
is only one ideal of government—and that is 
the one that was evolved by Marx and En- 
gels and further developed by Lenin and 
Stalin. The problem then centers in the 
thinking of the Russian people. I pose this 
problem without attempting to give an an- 
swer because our statesmen will have to 
study it thoroughly and then offer or sug- 
gest an answer to the people of the Western 
World, 
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I hope that the answer will lead toward 
the survival of the freedom of mankind. 
There is but one hopeful sign on the hori- 
zon—in going back through the historical 
record, we find that when the Czarist rule 
became too oppressive, the Russian people 
overthrow their rulers and assumed the reins 
of government. That, of course, is a matter 
of record and must be kept in mind in con- 
sidering the future prospects of an over- 
throw of the totalitarian tyrants. 

The question which we must ask ourselves 
and which cannot be answered at this time 
with any degree of reasonable accuracy, is 
whether the people of Russia today will fol- 
low the footsteps of the older generation 
and move toward the abolition of the tyran- 
nical rulers who now hold the whip hand 
over them. 

This is a critical time for the entire world 
in general and for our people in particular. 
Jews in this country must stand shoulder 
to shoulder ready to aid our people behind 
the Iron Curtain, who are seeking some ave- 
nue of escape and I hope and pray that the 
civilized world will come to our aid. I am 
happy to say that statesmen as well as citi- 
zens of other countries where democracy 
prevails are cognizant of the fact that Rus- 
sia is directing a horrible and vicious attack 
against the people of our faith. 

Anti-Semitism can only flourish in a coun- 
try where there is no sense of brotherly love 
and where the ungodly slave-philosophy pre- 
vails. But in the meantime, let us face the 
future with strong hearts, with courage and 
with a willingness to come to and aid of our 
coreligionists who are in need of our assist- 
ance in this turbulent time. 

Our people have gone through many heart- 
breaking struggies in the past, and through 
some miracle they have always survived, 
therefore I hope and pray, and I am sure our 
listeners will join me—that our people behind 
the Iron Curtain will again survive in this 
severe struggle for human liberty. 


Two Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 
March 24, 1953: 


Two AMBASSADORS 


India today, like New England yesterday, 
is not only a geographical area but a state of 
mind. The importance of building a bridge 
of understanding from the anti-Communist 
West to the uncommitted Indian mentality 
can hardly be overestimated. 

This week a Connecticut Yankee who has 
done a superb ambassadorial job in India 
relinquishes his post. Chester Bowles, it is 
generally agreed, has done more to win good 
will for the United States in that land of 
simmering uncertainty than any other Amer- 
ican of recent times. 

Though—almost inevitably—charges have 
been made before a congressional committee 
that he wished to remove certain anti-Com- 
munist material from Voice of America 
broadcasts to India, his explanation of why 
he considered this particular material to be 
ineffective makes perfectly good sense to any- 
one familiar with the Indian state of mind 
today. 

That the Eisenhower administration un- 
derstands the far-reaching importance of the 


Indian ambassadorial post is evidenced by its 
final choice of George V. Allen to succeed 
Mr. Bowles. Mr. Allen is more than an ex- 
perienced diplomat; he has evidenced in an- 
other crucial area, Yugoslavia, that he pos- 
sesses the sensitiveness, flexibility, and 
personal qualities to win the friendship of a 
people who, like the Indians, value human 
warmth aboye diplomatic protocol. 

Though the Indian press notes Mr. Bowles’ 
departure with sadness, we may be sure that 
it will find Mr. Allen a worthy and popular 
successor, 


Amendment of Taft-Hartley Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include certain rec- 
ommendations of Mr. Walter Reuther, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, to the Education and 
Labor Committee on the subject of 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The recommendations follow: 


II. ELIMINATE UNDUE GOVERNMENT INTERFER- 
ENCE WITH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The second fundamental issue with which 

any legislation which seeks to transform 
‘Taft-Hartley into a sound labor-relations law 
must deal is Government interference with 
collective bargaining. We say that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has regulated and restricted col- 
lective bargaining unwisely and unneces- 
sarily, and we urge that the Congress restore 
free collective bargaining between manage- 
ment and labor as the cornerstone of our 
Nation’s labor relations policy. 
President Eisenhower has called for the en- 
couragement of collective bargaining and the 
lifting of the heavy hand of Government 
intervention. We fully agree. 

Union and management should be left 
free to negotiate the terms of collective bar- 
gaining agreements with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment regulation. This principle, with 
which all believers in a free economy will 
surely agree, is eroded by Taft-Hartley. Let 
me, by way of illustration, discuss two sub- 
jects of collective bargaining on which Taft- 
Hartley lays the heavy hand of Government 
intervention. 

The first is union security. Until the Taft- 
Hartley law, the Government did not under- 
take to regulate the contents of union 
security agreements. Employers and unions 
were free to negotiate any type of union 
security agreement that they chose. The 
Wagner Act required only that the union 
executing the collective-bargaining contract 
must be the freely chosen representative 
of the employees, and not a company dom- 
inated or assisted union. It did not under- 
take in any way to specify or restrict or 
regulate what the union security provisions 
of the contract should be. 

What does the Taft-Hartley Act do? First, 
it declares that only a certain type of union- 
security contract, described in complicated 
detail, shall now be legal, and it prohibits 
any union-security contract not conforming 
to these new specifications. Secondly, it 
provides that State laws more hostile to 
union security than Taft-Hartley shall over- 
ride the Taft-Hartley provisions, but that 
State laws more favorable to union security 
shall yield to Taft-Hartley. 

These Taft-Hartley provisions are, I sub- 
mit, strongly objectionable for three reasons. 
First, they unnecessarily and unwisely inject 
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the Government into the collective-bargain- 
ing process. Secondly, the particular restric- 
tions laid by Taft-Hartley on union-security 
clauses are unfair, unwise and unworkable. 
Thirdly, the subordination of the Federal 
statute to antiunion, State legislation, but 
not to prounion, violates both principles 
of fairness and the ordinary rule of suprem- 
acy of Federal law. 5 

What are the restrictions which Taft- 
Hartley itself (as distinguished from the 
State laws it invites) lays on union-security 
clauses? Greatly simplified, they are these: 
(1) it prohibits the closed shop; (2) it per- 
mits only a very restricted form of union 
shop, under which an employee may be re- 
quired to join the union not sooner than 20 
days after being employed; and (3) even 
under such an arrangement the union is per- 
mitted to seek the discharge of an employee 
only for nonpayment of initiation fees and 
dues. 

These provisions are both anti-union and 
unrealistic. In many industries the closed 
shop is called for by the circumstances of 
employment. Thus, in industries where 
employment is casual or sporadic, the closed 
shop is not only essential to the existence of 
a union but to the wise utilization of the 
labor force. A provision requiring new em- 
ployees to join the union in 30 days, which is 
all that Taft-Hartley permits, gives the union 
no protection in industries where the job 
does not last that long. Examples are the 
maritime industry (where the problem is 
that the ship sails rather than that the 
job does not last 30 days), stevedoring, the 
building trades and musicians, Further, in 
these industries, organized labor pools are 
essential to provide competent labor to the 
employers as soon as called for, or when 
needed. Unless this labor pool or hiring 
hall is union-operated, the union will not 
know about new jobs, will lose touch with 
its members, and cannot survive. In addi- 
tion, in certain industries where business 
units are small and competition fierce, such 
as in the men’s clothing and ladies“ garment 
industries, closed or preferential shops have 
established stability in the interest of the 
public, the union and the employer. In 
these industries, the closed or preferential 
shop has existed for more than a generation. 
Certainly the management and unions of 
these industries are best qualified to judge 
the needs of the business and the workers, 

The provision that a union may even un- 
der a union security clause seek the dis- 
charge of an employee only for the nonpay- 
ment of dues, fails to give unions adequate 
protection. From the standpoint of a un- 
ion member, this provision means that he 
must continue to work with a man who may 
have done everything possible to break the 
union. Even if a worker is expelled from the 
union as a company spy or an agent pro- 
vocateur or a Communist or crook the union 
cannot ask that he be fired. Among the rea- 
sons why unions seek union security clauses 
are to provide reasonable job security, to pro- 
tect. themselves from the constant harass- 
ment of employer attack or raids by other 
unions, and to preserve their energy and 
their strength for the ever-present battle to 
improve the lot of the workers they rep- 
resent. These needs are not met by the 
restrictive form of union security permitted 
by Taft-Hartley. 

There is nothing theoretical about this, 
gentlemen, For example, my union, the 
United Automobile Workers of America, CIO, 
has sought to encourage wider participation 
in union activities. We believe that every 
union member should not only pay his dues, 
but should attend union meetings, and do 
his share of the work and assume his share 
of the responsibility for keeping the union 
going. To that end, some of our locals tried 
out, a while back, charging higher dues to 
members not attending union meetings; 
they provided that nonattenders should pay 
50 cents a month more. This arrangement 
was held to violate the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Let me ask you gentlemen, why should the 
Congress interfere when a union seeks to 
encourage attendance at union meetings by 
rebating 50 cents to members who attend? 

Now let me say a few words about the 
other Taft-Hartley union security provi- 
sion, that is, the declaration in the law 
(sec, 14 (b)) that State laws more hostile 
to union security than the Taft-Hartley law 
shall supersede the Federal law, even in in- 
dustries in or affecting interstate commerce. 

This provision, as I have said, is patently 
unfair and violates the principle of su- 
premacy of Federal law. 

As to the provision’s fairness, it is per- 
haps enough to note that it is only State 
antiunion security laws which are given 
precedence over the Federal act, not State 
prounion security laws. This provision was 
originally put forward on the pretext of re- 
spect for States rights. It is a peculiar 
States rights principle which gives priority 
over Federal law to State antiunion statutes, 
but not to State prounion statutes. It is 
a peculiar States rights principle which 
leads a Senator from Ohio or a Representa- 
tive from New Jersey to give priority over 
Federal law to the law of Arkansas or North 
Carolina, but not to that of Ohio or New 
Jersey. 

I think we all know, though, just how 
much of an issue of principle is at stake 
here. If anyone was ever deluded, surely 
the scales fell from his eyes last year, when 
Senator Tarr sponsored a special union se- 
curity bill for the construction trades which 
.explicitly overrode State laws. The opera- 
tions of the construction industry, it may 
be noted, are more local than those of most 
other major industries so that in this re- 
spect it could be said that the case for uni- 
form Federal regulation was less compelling 
than in the case of, say, the steel or auto- 
mobile industry. Nevertheless, the bill 
passed the Senate last year almost unani- 
mously. 

Incidentally, this bill, S. 1973, as originally 
introduced by Senator Tarr, eliminated even 
the slight restriction laid by the Wagner 
Act on union security contracts, that is, the 
requirement that the union be the freely 
chosen representative of the employees. 
The Senator was ready, in other words, to 
permit the building trades unions to sign 
union-security contracts not only regardless 
of State laws, but regardless of whether they 
represented the employees in the area labor 
pool. Here I must confess I think the Sen- 
ator’s generosity went too far, and the bill 
was modified before it passed the Senate. 
But this bit of recent history does show 
just how much of an issue of principle is at 
stake here. 

I do not really understand how anyone 
could ever have thought that any issue of 
principle was at stake in this invitation to 
the States to outlaw even the modified Taft- 
Hartley union shop. No other provision of 
Taft-Hartley is made subject to overriding 
by State law. The very same section which 
contains this provision declares in its first 
part (sec. 14 (a)) that any State law seeking 
to give collective bargaining rights to super- 
visors shall be invalid. Let me read you this 
provision. It says: 

“No employer subject to this act shall be 
compelled to deem individuals defined herein 
as supervisors as employees for the purpose 
of any law, either national or local, relating 
to collective bargaining.” 

That shows just how much the authors of 
this law were concerned about the principle 
of States rights. 

Moreover, I do not know any reason why 
this particular issue should be singled out 
as a subject on which State law is to over- 
ride Federal. On the contrary, the argument 
against encouraging State diversity in the 
field of labor relations seems to me very 
sound. The very jose of a National 
Labor Relations Act is to adopt for all in- 
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dustries in or affecting interstate commerce 
measures which will promote industrial 
peace, avoid strikes, and raise the living 
standard of the working population by recog- 
nizing their right to form unions and bar- 
gain collectively. A major reason why the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 was called 
was to guard against State particularism in 
economic matters and to insure that the 
Nation would constitute an economic unit. 
To invite diversified State legislation on eco- 
nomic matters would violate the funda- 
mental principle. 

Particularly, I think it is wholly wrong to 
invite nonindustrial States to seek to at- 
tract industry from other States by passing 
antiunion laws. That, it seems to me, is 
what this provision does. However, this par- 
ticular subject will be fully dealt with later 
by Mr. Emil Rieve, president of our Textile 
Workers Union, and I therefore do not pro- 
pose to go into it further myself. 

What concerns me particularly in the pres- 
ent context is the serious practical difficul- 
ties in collective bargaining which are cre- 
ated by leaving divergent State laws in effect. 
Large industrial enterprises operating in 
many States cannot follow the simple course 
of complying with a general Federal law. 
They must examine and comply with the 
laws of each of the States in which they oper- 
ate. Where they find divergent laws in effect 
on the vital issue of union security, they 
must shape their policies accordingly. It is 
generaly recognized that good personnel 
practice requires uniformity in matters of 
labor relations. But employers following 
that policy generally must make an excep- 
tion in the case of union security. 

Where such industries as steel, coal, and 
communications face a difficult. situation, 
the maritime industry may well face an im- 
possible one. Take a coastal shipping com- 
pany, which normally hires its crews in New 
York. It signs a union security contract 
which is valid under the law of the State. 
When the ship gets to Mobile, Ala., where a 
different law prevails, any vacancies which 
occur will have to be filled in violation of 
either the local law or the contract. Both 
the union and the management will be en- 
couraged to jockey for the advantages which 
hiring in one place or the other will bring. 

The Taft-Hartley Act itself recognized the 
obvious fact that the question of union se- 
curity was a proper matter for regulation in 
a general Federal labor law. It recognized 
that union security has been a vital subject 
for negotation in all union contracts for 
decades and that it was closely intertwined 
with the manner in which unions are to 
operate in the regulated industries. Inclu- 
sion of section 14 (b) of the act was entirely 
without justification. It should not continue 
to be the law. 

Now let me turn to the other example of 
unwarranted Government interference with 
collective bargaining which I said I would 
discuss—the regulation of welfare funds. 

The Taft-Hartley Act—section 302—speci- 
fies in great detail the welfare fund arrange- 
ments which may be entered into between 
unions and employers in collective bargain- 
ing agreements. It prescribes how these 
funds must be administered and what bene- 
fits may be covered. Any violation of the 
statutory restrictions is not only subject to 
injunction—a device of which Taft-Hartley’s 
authors were especially enamored—but is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of $10,000 
and imprisonment for a year. 

Now I submit that this is an extraordinary 
bit of Government regimentation, coming 
as it does from self-proclaimed admirers of 
the free-enterprise system. No necessity for 
any Federal regulation of union welfare 
funds has ever been shown. Such funds 
have been in existence for years without the 
development of any abuses demonstrating a 
need for Federal regulation. The adminis- 
tration of such funds is, of course, subject 
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to the normal State laws relating to trusts 
and to embezzlement of funds, 

The statutory standards prescribed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act for welfare funds are not 
only confusing and chaotic, but are, in some 
instances, impossible of achievement under 
State law. For example, the Taft-Hartley 
Act prescribes that the fund must have tri- 
partite administration. That is, that it 
must be administered by a representative 
of the employer, the union, and a neutral, 
However, some States do not permit the 
issuance of policies of group life or health 
insurance to trustees of this type. Thus, 
the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
reached an agreement with the McKenzie 
Muffler Co. for the creation of a welfare fund 
meeting the requirements of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act only to find that under Ohio law 
group-insurance policies could be issued only 
to an employer or to a union, but not to 
trustees representing both parties. Develop- 
ments of this sort are to be expected when 
legislation is passed not in response to any 
demonstrated need, but simply to harass 
unions, 

The requirement of Taft-Hartley that wel- 
fare funds have a tripartite administration 
produced, it will be recalled, a national emer- 
gency strike in the coal industry, because 
of the inability of the union and manage- 
ment representatives and the impartial um- 
pire to agree. This controversy was ter- 
minated only when the court upheld the 
position of the union and the impartial 
umpire. Senator Tarr now proposes to per- 
mit employers to waive administration of 
these funds, 

However, the proper course for the Con- 
gress, and the only proper course, is to elimi- 
nate entirely this Federal regulation of wel- 
fare funds and to leave it to the employer 
and the union to work out welfare-fund ar- 
rangements in the light of their own par- 
ticular circumstances. 


III. ELIMINATE HAMPERING RESTRAINTS ON 
UNION ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITY 


Next, we in the CIO believe that our na- 
tional labor-relations law should protect and 
strengthen the right of workers to organize 
in bona fide unions of their own choosing. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does just the oppo- 
site. It hampers legitimate union organiza- 
tion and activity. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, for example, con- 
tains in section 8 (b) (4) a blanket prohibi- 
tion against union activity that has as one 
of its effects the breaking off of business 
dealings between any employer or other per- 
son and any other person. 

Now, unions are not ordinarily concerned 
with the relations of an employer with other 
business concerns, They are concerned— 
and I submit that the concern is clearly le- 
gitimate—when such business dealings 
threaten the wages, hours, or working con- 
ditions of their members. 

This is the case when union members are 
required to work on struck goods, or goods 
from runaway shops, or goods made under 
sweatshop conditions, 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a union on 
strike for better wages, or to organize a 
runaway shop that used to observe union 
standards but now does not, or to eliminate 
substandard conditions is prohibited from 
enlisting the aid of fellow unionists in other 
shops if one of the effects of such endeavor 
may be to cause any employer or other per- 
son to cease doing business with any other 
person. 

These are universally recognized to be le- 
gitimate objectives, but under Taft-Hartley, 
the union now runs afoul of the law and 
subjects itself to mandatory injunction pro- 
ceedings in the Federal courts. Also—and 
I emphasize that this is in addition to the 
mandatory injunctions that the law au- 
thorizes—the union can be sued for dam- 
ages in a Federal court proceeding in which 
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important jurisdictional safeguards ordi- 
narily available to litigants in such courts 
are not available to it. 

Employers are under no such restrictions 
when they are involved in a labor dispute 
with a union. They can, with impunity, 
contract out to other employers any work 
they have that is interrupted by the dispute. 
It makes no difference that one of the effects 
of their action may be to break the union or 
to frustrate the efforts of their employees to 
improve their wages, hours or working con- 
ditions. 

It also makes no difference what means a 
union may employ in pursuit of legitimate 
objectives. Violations of section 8 (b) (4) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act have been found 
when all thè union did was to appeal for 
cooperation to employees in other union 
plants, or when the union simply took its 
men off a job because of a policy not to 
work with nonunion men. 

But, this isn't all. The so-called free 
speech provision (sec. 8 (c)) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, throws an aura of privilege over 
all kinds of antiunion statements by em- 
ployers. 

Yet, although its wording would seem to 
make it applicable whenever any unfair 
labor practice—unions, as well as em- 
ployers—is charged, the NLRB and the 
United States Supreme Court have held that 
it does not apply when a union is charged 
with violations of section 8 (b) (4) of the 
act. 
Peaceful picketing, unfair lists, appeals for 
help from union members in other plants, 
all are barred, except when the union limits 
its activity to the particular plant or plants 
where a dispute is in progress. 

The provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
which I have been referring are manifestly 
unrealistic and unfair. They ignore the 
plain realities of economic relationships 
among employers, and between employers 
and unions—uniess, that is, they were 
drafted with malice aforethought. Their 
effect is to protect employer misconduct and 
penalize perfectly legitimate union activities. 

As a result, the right of workers to picket 
has been gravely curtailed, The right to 
refuse to cross picket lines has been seriously 
challenged. The right to strike has been 
abridged. 

Strikers in an economic strike are denied 
the right to vote in NLRB elections. Even 
the proponents of Taft-Hartley now recog- 
nize the manifest injustice of this. 

It will not do, however, merely to rees- 
tablish the right of economic strikers to vote, 
desirable as this may be. What is really re- 
quired to conform to the realities of a 
strike situation is at the same time to deny 
to outright strikebreakers the right to de- 
termine whether or not the workers are to 
be represented by a union of their own choos- 
in 
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President Eisenhower, we believe, is right 
when he said, “I know the law might be used 
to break unions. That must be changed. 
America wants no law licensing union bust- 
ing. And neither do I.” 

The combined effect of provisions such as 
these in the Taft-Hartley Act has been to 
produce an attitude among employers that 
the era of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the 
Wagner Act is over. Today, the labor in- 
junction has returned, and once more the 
law is on their side. 

Today, our organizing campaigns not in- 
frequently meet with violence and terrorism 
with which the NLRB and the courts are 
powerless to deal in the present state of the 
law. We have also seen widespread revival 
of the labor injunction in the state courts, 
and the National Guard has been called out 
in some States to break strikes, just as in the 
unhappy, dangerous years before the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act. 

This is why unions look upon the Taft- 
Hartley Act as a weapon designed to weaken 
and ultimately destroy them, Certainly, if 


concerted action can be confined to the 
single plant, the strength which organized 
workers derive from their association with 
other workers in other plants will be a thing 
of the past. 

If it is good to have strong unions, and 
President Eisenhower, among others, has 
said that it is, then the right of workers to 
join unions of their own choosing and to en- 
gage in concerted activities for their mutual 
aid and protection must be protected by 
more than the lip service which the Taft- 
Hartley Act accords them. These provisions 
that I have been talking about must either 
be eliminated from the Act or drastically 
amended to eliminate their antiunion pur- 
pose and effect. 


Attempting To Escape From Unionization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of James B. 
Carey, president, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, 
CIO. This very interesting and illu- 
minating statement was presented to the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation 
at an informal meeting in the Nation's 
Capitol on Tuesday, March 24, 1953. Mr. 
Carey’s remarks were instructive and 
helpful and I am satisfied that all mem- 
bers present appreciated this timely 
information: 


The policy of large companies to move 
existing plants from industrial into rural 
areas, poses a serious problem to our whole 
economy. 

We wish to make clear that we not only 
do not oppose the bringing of industry to 
rural and nonindustrial areas, but in fact 
we favor it as a means of diversifying their 
economies and providing a higher standard 
of living for their people. 

But there is considerable difference be- 
tween an expansion of production; part of 
which is to take place in nonindustrial 
areas, which we favor, and simply changing 
existing production from one area to an- 
other. 

The latter situation benefits only the em- 
ployer who can make more profits by paying 
lower wage rates. The whole economy loses. 

The situation of what we call runaway 
shops is becoming increasingly acute in the 
electrical, radio, and machine industries in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States 
Here are some striking examples: 

1. General Electric is abandoning its 
plants in Trenton, N. J., and White Plains, 
N. Y., to put the production into a giant new 
plant in Louisville, Ky. Fifteen hundred 
people will lose their jobs. 

2. General Electric is transferring its fan 
and vacuum cleaner production from Bridge- 
port, Conn., to an entirely new plant which 
it is building in Tyler, Tex. GE announced 
that it will spend $5 million on the Tyler 
plant. This is exactly the same value that 
GE has placed on its Trenton plant. We 
have asked GE why it does not continue the 
use of the Trenton plant which is only 10 
years old instead of abandoning it and build- 
ing an entirely new plant, 

3. Westinghouse is transferring its re- 
frigerator and washing machine production 


from Springfield, Mass., to Columbus, Ohio, 


where it is building an entirely new plant. 
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4. General Electric is building an entirely 
new $25 million plant in Rome, Ga., with a 
tax amortization privilege from the Govern- 
ment and will transfer part of its trans- 
former production from Pittsfield, Mass. 

While GE maintains that it does not in- 
tend to drop its production in Pittsfield, it 
made the same promise to the workers at 
Trenton when that plant was established, 
As a matter of fact it promised the people 
of Louisville when that plant was projected, 
that the company did not intend to drop 
production elsewhere. 

5. The International Resistance Co. is 
transferring part of its production from 
Philadelphia to Asheville, N. C. 

6. Westinghouse has received $10.5 mil- 
lion in tax amortization to build a new 
meter plant at Raleigh, N. C., which will 
involve the loss of jobs of hundreds of work- 
ers in Newark, 

7. Westinghouse is building a new lamp- 
base plant at Paris, Tex., in competition with 
its own operations at Belleville, N. J. 

8. Hundreds of workers are suffering loss 
of jobs and wage cuts because Westinghouse 
secured $5 million tax amortization at 
Horseheads, N. Y., and another $6.8 million 
at Bath, N. Y., for electronic tubes which had 
been produced at Bloomfield, N. J. 

9. Westinghouse moved 75 percent of its 
miniature lamp division to Richmond, Ky., 
and Reform, Ala., and dropped 800 workers 
from its New Jersey operations. 

Additional moves are being planned to 
rural areas on behalf of the Tung-Sol Co., 
RCA, Singer, Magnavox, and other corpora- 
tions. 

Various reasons have been given for these 
moves by the companies. The International 
Resistance Co. claimed that it had been ad- 
vised by the armed services to move part of 
its operations as part of the dispersal pro- 
gram of the Government. This, of course, 
is not true. Charles E. Wilson declared, 
when he was Defense Mobilization Director, 
“We are not asking vital industries to move 
their factories but only to locate new fac- 
tories a few miles from existing ones.” The 
same position was taken by President Tru- 
man and other officials, 

Bluntly, the real reason for these moves 
is to save money on wages, to attempt to 
escape from unionization, and to secure op- 
erations which will make rural areas de- 
pendent upon these companies and there- 
fore provide extensive tax and other con- 
cessions. In Reform, Ala., for example, the 
wage rates paid by Westinghouse range from 
75 cents to 85 cents an hour. The skilled 
workers get $1.05 to $1.18 an hour. These 
rates are from 50 to 60 cents an hour less 
than the comparable rates in northern 
plants, 

Some of the lamp plants in the South 
enjoyed for a considerable period the per- 
mission to use learners’ permits by which a 
large percentage of the whole working force 
were paid 65 cents an hour; actually less than 
the minimum wage. 

This movement to the South is tied also 
with attempts to hamstring the Walsh- 
Healey Act and therefore prevent any effec- 
tive minimum-wage determinations by the 
Department of Labor. The fact that the 
most extreme pressure against the Walsh- 
Healey Act has come from Westinghouse is 
significant. 

As a matter of fact, the products made by 
these companies are all sold on a national 
market and for uniform prices. Therefore, 
the ability to pay lower wage rates means 
either a surplus profit for the companies or 
unfair competition against other companies 
who have not engaged in the runaway 
process. 

The attempt to escape from unionization 
by moving to rural areas is nothing new in 
our industrial history. The fact that it has 
frequently failed and unionism has succeeded 


in organizing workers in the runaway plants 


does not stop companies from continuing it 
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and getting the benefit of even a few years 
of low wages and industrial dislocation, 

The fact that the companies want to get 
away from unionization is highlighted by 
the attitude being taken toward workers in 
existing plants who wish to move to new 
plants and thereby protect their jobs. The 
attached letters sent by General Electric to 
Mr. John Garvey, the president of our local 
at White Plains, N. Y., and Mr. Michael V. 
Pone, a long-time member of our organiza- 
tion in New Jersey, are indicative of the at- 
titude these companies are taking. The 
same general attitude prevails with General 
Electric at Pittsfield with regard to jobs 
at Rome, Ga. It is perfectly clear that they 
do not want in the new plants workers who 
have had experience in unionized plants or 
wages that have been produced by unions. 

There is another additional factor which 
is also of extreme economic importance to 
companies. By hiring entirely new workers 
in these plants, companies can secure em- 
ployees who have built up no rights through 
the years to pensions, holidays, et cetera. 
Thereby it can save a considerable amount of 
money. 

We have demonstrated, for example, that 
by wiping out a plant of 1,000 people with 10 
years of service and starting up an entirely 
new plant where people had no service, Gen- 
eral Electric would be able to save a million 
dollars in pension and vacation benefits 
alone. 

Naturally, also, the workers who are dis- 
placed must look for work in places where 
they may have absolutely no seniority and 
have therefore lost the years of accumulated 
seniority of their present employment. This 
is an especially serious problem for middle- 
aged people. 

The problem was made more serious fur- 
ther by the fact that unemployment com- 
pensation. benefits have become more and 
more inadequate to provide even the mini- 
mum of food and rent for people displaced 
from their jobs. Many of these companies 
recognize absolutely no responsibility to the 
employees they have thrown out on the 
street. 

It is fronic that workers are being asked 
to pay for the means to work themselves out 
of jobs. This fact is most marked in the 
case of the General Electric Co. GE has 
been able to carry through a half billion 
dollar expansion program since World War II 
without borrowing a single penny. It has 
been able to do this out of its surplus profits 
after paying liberal dividends to its stock- 
holders. These surplus profits have been 
obtained through a wage policy that deprives 
the workers of a reasonable and just rate for 
their labor. We estimate at present that the 
GE workers suffer an inequity of about 21 
cents an hour which is a difference between 
the profits that GE makes per worker and 
the profits made by the comparable com- 
panies in the electric machinery industry. 
(GE profits run about $2,050 a year per 
employee and the comparable companies run 
about $1,600 per year.) Thus, these surplus 
profits are poured into a plant and equip- 
ment building program for eliminating 
plants and replacing them in other localities 
at cheaper wages. GE's present program of 
plant expenditures, amounting to over $400 
million, could replace two-thirds of its pres- 
ent plants and equipment. 

Just as we believe that the Government 
should not finance the means for corpora- 
tions to engage in runaway plants, so we 
believe that workers should not be com- 
pelled to finance out of their production 
eae Plants which will take away their 

S. 

Our program calls for the following: 

1. No tax amortization certificates should 
be issued by the Government to replace ex- 
isting production nor should such certificates 
be issued for plants which would have been 
constructed in the absence of such tax amor- 
tization certificates, 
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2. Workers seeking employment in a new 
plant of a company they are already working 
for should have preference over applicants 
from outside the community of the new 
plant; and workers from plants that have 
been shut down should have priority over 
all other workers of the same company from 
oustide the community who seek employ- 
ment in the new plant. 

3. Workers’ seniority and service credits 
for pensions, vacations, and so forth should 
be maintained with the company over a 
period of layoff equal to the length of ac- 
cumulated service. 

4. A worker laid off permanently and not 
transferred to a new plant should receive 
severance pay of $100 a year or in no case 
less than one week’s pay for each year of 
service. There shall not be any deductions 
by the company from this. (For example, 
Electric offered to its Trenton 
workers a severance pay proposal of one 
week for each year of service from which 
they will deduct $530 from each severance 
pay check. This 6530 was allegedly what 
GE claimed it would have paid to the New 
Jersey Unemployment Compensation Fund 
for a period of 10 years. The result was 
that employees with less than 6 years of 
service got nothing.) 

5. Where temporary employment is pro- 
duced as the result of these plant changes 
there should be a negotiated employment- 
security fund with the employers to pro- 
vide a supplement to State unemployment 
compensation. Workers should be assured 
of two-thirds of their average weekly pay 
up to $50 a week (including unemployment 
compensation) for 26 weeks. 

By such a program as this, the rights of 
workers to their jobs will be protected, the 
communities will not feel such an extreme 
blow and there will be, for those not trans- 
ferred, a cushion to ease the transition pe- 
riod. Through such a program the workers, 
the communities, and the company will bet- 
ter solve their transition problem. Only by 
such a program can the company escape the 
indictment on the part of both the workers 
and the communities that the company has 
no interest in either, but only in its profits. 

There should be a common agreement that 
the skills of workers have at least the same 
value as the skills of machines; and that 
while it is considered that a machine will 
not be scrapped while it has real usefulness, 
a worker with years of useful service should 
not be scrapped. 

Any agreement, furthermore, should take 
into consideration that in moving into a 
community there is a responsibility to the 
community that we as a union and the com- 
pany as the employer both share. And in 
any solution we must keep in mind the 
rights and interests of that community. 


{Copy of telegram from Edward Thorne, 
director, Mercer County, N. J., Industrial 
Commission, to Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
dent, General Electric Co.] 

January 30, 1953. 

Mr. RALPH J. CorDINER, 

President, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.: 

In my dual capacity as a retailer whose 
superior merchandising methods used in 
vending GE wares have been cited by your 
company, and as a duly designated public 
official whose responsibility is the industrial 
well being of this area, may I advise you 
that as it appears from here your corporate 
right hand doesn't know what its left hand 
is doing. 

It seems strange to me that just as I receive 
elaborate and skillfully prepared material 
describing your gigantic promotion campaign 
with which you plan to help me moye GE 
merchandise to customers in my Princeton 
drugstore during the course of your 75th 
anniversary, your not-so-public-relations- 
wise sub-executives have acted to antagonize 
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this $50 million market by callous treatment 
of 1,100 employees at the East State Street 
GE Manufactury in Trenton. 

I do not deny the right of GE to consolidate 
its washer operation in Louisville, even 
though the civilian use of these premises fol- 
lowing Government grants for military pur- 
poses in the form of rapid amortization al- 
lowances to the amount of over $14 million 
have already been questioned. Nor doI deny 
your corporate right to liquidate holdings no 
longer suited for manufacturing purposes. 

But, as director of the Mercer County in- 
dustrial commission I happen to know that 
the plant layout of the premises under dis- 
cussion is highly desirable from a production 
efficiency standpoint. For that reason, the 
impression that your executives have at- 
tempted to convey to our community, that 
in all GE there is no operation that can be 
suitably carried out within the Trenton 
plant, smacks. of corporate hypocrisy and 
executive double talk. 

This is no way to proceed if GE is to retain 
its merchandising friendships in the Tren- 
ton area. 

There is a human side to what is happen- 
ing to the 1,100 employees at the Trenton 
GE plant, some with sufficient seniority to 
shortly benefit from pension rights, 

Your company’s statement that pension 
fund contributions made by employees will 
be returned with interest is a most nauseat- 
ing example of corporate indifference to hu- 
man rights. 

Dare an insurance company tell a tearful 
housewife waiting her husband's passing that 
insurance premiums plus interest will be 
paid forthwith? The simile is obvious. 

For GE to return pension funds instead of 
acting to provide the protection these people 
had every right to expect is heartless, in- 
human, and indecent. 

GE can do as it pleases, that I know, but 
not without a public reckoning. Since the 
well-being of these 1,100 people is my re- 
sponsibility, through the request of their 
leaders, who have brought to my attention 
the fact that all the GE employees of Mercer 
County are entitled to the full services of 
the industrial commission in return for their 
tax contributions to its support, I have no 
alternative. 

First, Mr. Cordiner, I appeal to you as top 
management of GE to confer with me in the 
interest of all concerned. Failing your co- 
operation I must then proceed to do all 
within my power as a taxpayer, as a citizen, 
as a retailer, and as a freeholder of Mercer 
County to extend every possible pressure to 
induce a change of attitude by GE. 

This is no way to launch a 75th anniver- 
sary, Mr. Cordiner. Don't you think we 
should get together and talk it over before 
the fat is in the fire? 


— 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
Louisville, Ky. February 9, 1953. 
Mr. MICHAEL V. PONE, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dear MR. PONE: Since Mr. N. Federici has 
his full complement of people and he him- 
self can’t foresee any possible cpenings in 
his department anytime in the near future, 
he turned your letter over to me, I am 
sorry to say that I am not in a position to 
venture a guess when we would need some- 
one with your work background. 

I regret that I can't be more encouraging 
to you but our labor market is quite ade- 
quate here and should a replacement be 
needed it would probably be filled by the 
time you heard about it. 

I realize you are anxious to continue your 
service with the company but I find it im- 
possible to offer you any encouragement 
about employment here due to the labor 
market. 

ARTHUR T. HEITLAUF, 
Employee Services, 
Home Laundry Equipment Department. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Louisville, Ky., December 15, 1952. 
Mr. JOHN GARVEY, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: It was pleasant to again have 
the opportunity of talking to you concerning 
job opportunities at Appliance Park and at 
the same time give you the opportunity of 
talking to representatives of our operating 
departments. ~ 

As you will recall, I told you that we had 
nearly 17,000 applications on file for employ- 
ment at Appliance Park from individuals 
who live in and around Louisville, and that 
we feel a strong obligation to give them 
primary consideration for jobs for which 
they are qualified. 

After talking with the department repre- 
sentatives, it is our collective opinion that 
your qualifictaions are not such as would 
justify considering you for employment at 
this time. I know that you are doing an 
excellent job in your present assignment in 
White Plains and hope you will continue to 
do so. 

Should our employment requirements in- 
crease here to the point where we cannot 
secure individuals for jobs requiring quali- 
fications such as you possess, we will be glad 
to again give your application consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. GRANT, 

Supervisor, Employment and Employee 

Services. 


Former Board Member James J. Reyn- 
olds, Jr., Refutes Robert N. Denham’s 
Criticism of Present Members and Em- 
ployees of NLRB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings on possible changes in the Taft- 
Hartley law show no signs of ending at 
the moment. During the past week the 
two top witnesses were James J. Reyn- 
olds, Jr., and Walter Reuther, of the 
cio. 

Reynolds, a former member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, now re- 
sides in Moorestown, N. J., and residents 
of our congressional district can take 
real pride in the fact that his testimony 
given last Wednesday was probably the 
most effective and valuable given to date. 
Although his recent background is that 
of management, he was speaking only 
for himself, and was representing no 
particular point of view or philosophy 
except his own. His familiarity with 
labor-management relations has been 
gained through 6 years’ membership on 
the Board, and from what has been a re- 
markable career for a still young man, 
He was a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange at the age of 27, and aban- 
doned that lofty position to take a la- 
borer’s job at United States Pipe and 
Foundry, Burlington, from which he 
worked his way up, in a very few years, 
to become one of the company’s top ex- 
ecutives. 

Mr. Reynolds’ testimony countered ef- 
fectively the unfair blasts against the 
present members and employees of 


NLRB, and the general counsel’s office 
made by Robert Denham, deposed gen- 
eral counsel of the Board, and Powell 
Groner, of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He also gave a number of detailed and 
considered recommendations for im- 
proving ‘Taft-Hartley. While every 
member of our committee probably 
would differ with Mr. Reynolds on a 
number of these recommendations, I be- 
lieve all would admit that he has been 
the most objective and talented witness 
thus far. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. REYNOLDS BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
10, 1953 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
James J. Reynolds. In appearing before your 
honorable committee I speak for no one but 
myself. It is my desire to explore with you 
certain specific suggestions as to modifica- 
tions in the terms of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947. This, however, must 
await, if your committee pleases, an expres- 
sion of views on a recommendation made by 
a previous witness, which I urge upon you is 
of graye consequence not only to the orderly 
Federal regulation of labor-management re- 
lations, but to the entire concept of Fed- 
eral administrative procedure. I refer, of 
course, to the astonishing suggestion of the 
former General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board that the Congress 
abolish the agency, abolish all of the jobs 
in it, enact a new bill patterned after the old. 

The very serious nature of this recom- 
mendation and of the charges relating to the 
Board members and to the employees of the 
agency which the witness expressed in nu- 
merous colloquies with members of the com- 
mittee appear to me, as a former member of 
the Board, to warrant as full a discussion 
as time may permit, even to the exclusion of 
an expression of views on specific provisional 
changes. Consequently, this prepared state- 
ment is confined to this subject and may be 
followed, if your committee desires, by an 
oral presentation of such recommendations 
as the patience of your committee and the 
limitations of time may permit. 

In appraising what I am about to say, you 
are entitled to know something of my gen- 
eral history, and particularly that portion 
of it which may constitute my credentials 
to justify the graciousness of your attention. 
For this reason, then, and only because of 
it, here is the story. 

Upon graduation from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1928 I found employment as a mes- 
senger in a Wall Street brokerage firm. I 
subsequently was a phone clerk, margin 
clerk, office manager, etc., until 1934, when 
I became, at 27, a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange and a partner in a general 
stock and bond brokerage firm. By 1939 I 
had concluded that a Wall Street career was 
not what I desired to pursue for the balance 
of my life. I entered industry, starting in 
a foundry as a laborer and becoming in turn 
a molder’s helper, a coremaker, a casting- 
machine operator, assistant foreman, indus- 
trial-relations director, until 4 years later, 
in 1943, I was named assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United States Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., the largest manufacturer of cast- 
iron pressure pipe and fittings in the country. 

I entered naval service in the same year 
as a lieutenant (junior grade) and was as- 
signed to the division of labor relations. 
Subsequently I attained the rank of com- 
mander, as adviser to the Under Secretary 
of the Navy on all labor-relations matters 
within the Naval Establishment and the 
plants of naval contractors. 

Upon release from active duty I was ap- 
pointed by President Truman and confirmed 
by the Senate to serve a 5-year term as a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
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Board, effective August 27, 1946. At the con- 
clusion of my term I was reappointed by the 
President and again confirmed by the Sen- 
ate and continued to serve until December 
31, 1951, when I resigned, not at the sugges- 
tion of the President but rather despite his 
very flattering and courteous urging to the 
contrary. 

I returned to my former employer and was 
elected vice president of the company with 
duties which embraced, among many other 
areas, responsibility for all labor matters in 
5 plants from New Jersey to California, em- 
ploying over 5,000 employees. Unfortunate- 
ly, from my point of self-interest, the com- 
pany merged at year end with the Sloss 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. of Alabama and 
announced removal of executive headquarters 
to that State. Since you can take the boy 
out of Brooklyn but not quite that far, I 
withdrew as vice president and am now serv- 
ing under the terms of a consultant contract. 

So much for a boring and seemingly self- 
serving recitation of personal history—it has 
been given for no other reason than to as- 
sist you gentlemen in determining from 
whence come such views as I may express. 

I believe it also pertinent, in view of the 
importance of the subject matter which 
draws our mutual interest, to let you know 
for good or ill something of my conduct 
as a member of the Board. You may be 
interested to know that during my Board 
service I either dissented or felt impelled to 
present a separate concurrence in 238 cases, 
This gave me the somewhat doubtful dis- 
tinction of being the most annoying non- 
conformist in Board history. 

Many of the principles of interpretation 
which I advocated during my first year of 
service while operating under the Wagner 
Act became, by coincidence or otherwise, in- 
corporated into the amended statute which 
we now know as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
These included the first expression of a 
theory that unions as well as employers were 
not beyond the power of the Board to be 
taken to task for misconduct; the theory 
that guards and foremen should not be 
placed in bargaining units including rank- 
and-file workers; the Garden State Hosiery 
dissent which urged the abandonment of the 
extent of organization theory as conclusive 
evidence in determination of bargaining 
units. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, I continued 
to find myself frequently on the side of 
the dissenters. Our occasional differences 
among various combinations of Board mem- 
bers were given full opportunity of explora- 
tion in the crucible of vigorous and informed 
debate. Out of these searching inquiries 
evolved a body of Board law reviewable by 
the Federal courts of appeal, each case an 
expression of interpretation based on the 
individual’s honest view as to the intent of 
the Congress and a reflection of what each 
felt best comported with the public interest. 
The some 27 volumes of decisions issued 
since 1946 bear mute testimony to the bur- 
den of the task and also demonstrate that 
the area of agreement among us was always 
infinitely greater than the area of disagree- 
ment. 

From this background of industrial expe- 
rience and somewhat conservative adminis- 
tration, let me explore with you the shock- 
ing charges of biased Board administration 
and indoctrinated, incompetent performance 
by the staff. In the attempted documenta- 
tion of his attack, the embittered ex-Gen- 
eral Counsel cites the decisions in the 
Morand Bros., Bonwit Teller, Conway Ex- 
press, and Schultz Trucking cases. In each 
of these cases I constituted, either alone or 
with one of my colleagues, the dissenting 
view, and yet I would not for one moment 
suggest that the majority conclusion was 
capricious or biased or based on anything 
other than a searching inquiry and a deter- ` 
mination to reflect the intent of the Con- 
gress. So long as each of us is “the sum of 
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all the moments of our lives,” reasonable 
men will differ and it is in the recorded 
expression of their views that dynamic and 
healthful progress resides. 

The offensive suggestion that 5 men ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, 3 of them for second terms, 
should be removed because they differ from 
the views of Mr. Denham, or indeed from my 
own, would be ludicrous were it not lent 
dignity by the forum in which it was ex- 
pressed. The Congress, in its wisdom, has 
recognized the necessity of maintaining an 
alert and refreshed membership on the 
NLRB by providing for the termination of 
one term in each succeeding year. Here is 
the orderly and logical accommodation to 
the changing forces in a democracy. Not by 
the blunt and fearsome method of legislation 
by extinction, but rather by the constant en- 
couragement of enlightened and vigorous de- 
bate by men who are called upon one each 
year to report on their stewardship to the 
Senate of the United States. No matter how 
violently we may reject the view contrary to 
our own, let us never still the voice of op- 
position, for in regimentation of administra- 
tive thinking and in forced conformity Hes a 
danger far greater than that which appears 
to be temporary retrogression. 

Gentlemen, I have sometimes found small 
comfort in what appeared to me to be the 
overliberal view of a colleague, but I cannot 
claim the omnipotence of a Denham and say 
proudly, “Mine was the greater public serv- 
ice.” Only time holds the answer to that 
one. 

My former colleagues are articulate and 
courageous men who can well brave the em- 
barrassment of appearing to defend them- 
selves against these slanderous charges. But 
what of the hundreds of loyal and competent 
members of the staff who would be relegated 
to the ranks of ex-Board employees if the 
Congress were to follow Mr. Denham’s plea 
to “abolish all the jobs.” Let me assure you, 
gentleman, that these self-same individuals 
during Mr. Denham's stormy career as gen- 
eral counsel were, in his own words, the “best 
d—— public servants in the Government,” 
and not the least among them was the very 
able and hard-working present general coun- 
sel. 

The fact of the matter is that they are 
probably not quite as good as his boastful 
claims of a few years ago would indicate, nor 
nearly as bad as his present cavalierlike sug- 
gestion of dismissal would support. They are 
just decent, intelligent Government em- 
ployees, no better or worse than their 
counterparts in private practice or industry. 
It would be utterly naive to say that every 
single man and woman on the staff is a para- 
gon of objectivity and intellectual splendor, 
but it would be less than truthful to say that 
a significant number are not. The zealots 
and crusaders of 15 years ago are gone—what 
remain represent for the most part the best 
qualities of devoted public service. It strikes 
me that the time is long overdue when those 
of us who know the facts should make it 
known that our Government employees are, 
as a group, people in whom we, as citizens 
and taxpayers, can take pride. It is in just 
such reckless charges as voiced by the ex- 
General Counsel that the seeds of lost con- 
fidence in governmental processes are sown, 

Gentlemen, as a private citizen who spent 
a brief period of his life in public service, I 
urge upon you the danger of entertaining 
this drastic approach to improving the situa- 
tion which concerns this honorable commit- 
tee. Nothing could more effectively destroy 
what measure of confidence exists in the ad- 
ministration of our Federal labor statute 
than the adoption of Mr. Denham's recom- 
mendation. What assurance can there be to 
those of us interested in the more conserva- 
tive administration of the law that in future 
years when other men sit in the seats you 
now occupy we shall not pay for the smug 


but temporary luxury of a reflection of our 
own views by inheriting a group of wild-eyed 
liberals born of the same technique the ex- 
General Counsel now urges you to employ. 


No, gentlemen, please, for the sake of 


sanity and order in an already too delicate 
area, reject this suggestion and get on with 
the job of making better a law which is al- 
ready of demonstrated merit in our industrial 
economy. In the fulfillment of that task, I 
welcome the opportunity to be of assistance. 


Will Secretary of State Dulles Advise the 
Republicans Right Out of Office? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress, who appar- 
ently like the novel role of running the 
Government, had better make up their 
minds to enjoy another breathing spell 
of 2 years. Unless the leaders get down 
to business and perform what they 
promised the voters and redeem their 
implied promise to end the Korean war 
the high tide of sentiment for Republi- 
cans will subside, and in many States 
turn the other way. 

Truman had a stumbling block over 
which he repeatedly fell while he was 
President. He was advised of it time 
and time again, but he said he knew what 
he was doing. The fact is that he did 
not know. That stumbling block was 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State. 
While I never thought him to be a Com- 
munist, I did know him to be abjectly 
and completely pro-British and Great 
Britain is only a jump behind commu- 
nism now. Churchill is afraid to pull 
the people out of government ownership, 
and says so. 

President Eisenhower does not know 
any more about civil government than 
Truman did—probably not as much. He 
will have to rely on the advisers around 
him. He has many good ones, but one 
bad one. That one will prove to be the 
stumbling block in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. His name is Secretary of 
State Dulles. 

When it was announced in the last 
campaign that Dulles would be Secre- 
tary of State I thought it was some of 
Corporal Dewey’s doings and recommen- 
dations and did not believe Eisenhower 
would take any man who had been in 
the same bed with Dean Acheson for 
years. If many mistakes were made by 
Truman in his foreign policy, it was due 
to his advisers. Who were they? Dean 
Acheson and John Dulles. 

Dulles rode right along in the Truman 
administration until he felt the old craft 
was leaking, and then deserted the ship 
and swam for shore. He evidently saw 
the great Republican boat steaming in 
his direction. Corporal Dewey was on 
board this new ship, and spying Dulles 
pounding the waves alone, he caused the 
ship to heave to and pick him out of the 
water. Evidently some thought the 
soaking he received immunized him from 
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the contagion ràging on the Democratic 
boat. 

Dulles was quite a liberal. He insisted 
on having Hiss made Secretary General 
of the United Nations at San Francisco, 
and failing in that, Hiss was put on the 
committee to write the charter. This 
Hiss did, with Russian aid and the aid of 
some leftwingers—if not Communists— 
in this country, and produced this rare 
document. Dulles was made chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment organization at the same 
meeting at which Hiss was elected presi- 
dent in December 1946. 

Dulles next negotiated a treaty with 
Japan. He forgot to make it a treaty 
with this country. All that treaty was 
and is, is an agreement on the part of 
Japan to enter the United Nations, stay 
in, and accept any action that might 
then or later be demanded of the Jap- 
anese Government, 

We pass over the activities of Dulles’ 
firm in its representation of the govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. in dealings with 
this Government, in which large fees 
found their way into this firm for serv- 
ices rendered. 

Now, having been Secretary of State 
for 2 months, the same mastermind has 
started to work again. What line is he 
following? The same line he followed 
when he was adviser for Truman. One 
case came before him where a top em- 
ployee was found to be a security risk, 
and Mr. Dulles held up the findings, ig- 
nored them, and allowed the security 
risk to rẹsign on a pension. 

There is quite a lot of opposition to the 
appointment of Mr. Bohlen as Ambas- 
sador to Russia, and while in all proba- 
bility he will receive confirmation by the 
Senate, still the appointment will stir up 
trouble in the Republican ranks. 

Dulles assigns as his reason for want- 
ing Bohlen the fact that he is acceptable 
to the Communist Government of Rus- 
sia. From his record it would appear 
that he should be acceptable to the Com- 
munists in every way. 

So here we go again on the old program 
recommended by Dean Acheson in all 
matters of foreign affairs—a policy of 
appeasement. Who are the Russians 
that they can dictate the appointments 
of our foreign representatives? Are we 
so afraid of them that we cannot exer- 
cise our own minds? Are we openly con- 
demning them in words, and at the same 
time surreptitiously helping them? 

Dulles may get some new music sheets 
later, but at the present time he is sub- 
stituting admirably for Dean Acheson, 
although falling far short of Acheson in 
the duty as a public servant to speak the 
truth. 

The only stumbling block to the Eisen- 
hower administration so far is now be- 
fore Congress. There may be others to 
show up later. But this new block is 
enough to endanger Republican success 
in 1954, Will the President keep Dulles? 
He will if he is anything like Truman. 

Harry Truman must be overjoyed to 
see the Republicans adopting his foreign 
policy, bag and baggage, and refusing to 
cut taxes. Truman said in the cam- 
paign that the Republicans were only 
angling for votes when they promised to 
cut taxes. Looks like Harry was right. 
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In 1950, Mr. Dulles advocated that the 
United States should recognize Red 
China. I do not know whether he is in 
favor of that now or not. I presume he 
is, because, being pro-British, that would 
be in line with Great Britain’s recogni- 
tion of Red China. If we recognize the 
Red Chinese Government it would be 
headed for membership in the United 
Nations. Would not that be a great 
thing for the United States. Russia is 
already in, and with the Red Chinese 
vote and the vote of the Russian satel- 
lites, where would the United States be 
in this organization. 

A great many people in the United 
States do not know that the sole purpose 
of the United Nations has been at all 
times to build a world government; and 
with the preponderance of the votes in 
the United Nations headed by Russia and 
Red China, a world government would 
be realized; and this would, of course, be 
a communistic world government. 

Is that what Dulles is trring to do, or 
does he not realize the danger to the 
United States in this move? 

Dulles advised the Democrats right 
out of office. The big question is, Will 
the Republicans allow Dulles to advise 
them right out of office? 

History has a pernicious tendency to 
repeat itself. 


The Menace of World Communism Re- 
quires a Powerful European Defense 
Army ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp the 
following statement of the Honorable 
Hamilton Fish, a former Member of 
Congress and of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Mr. Fish requested a 
hearing before that committee on March 
23 and that his statement be placed in 
the REcorp. As chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, I am, therefore, 
complying with his request. The text of 
his statement is as follows: 

THE Menace oF Won COMMUNISM RE- 
QUIRES A POWERFUL EUROPEAN DEFENSE 
ARMY 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 

should meet Malenkov's overtures of peace 

half way, and test the sincerity of the So- 
viet proposals. 

The proof should be the willingness of 
Malenkov to enter into mutual pacts with 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
to withdraw all troops and personnel from 
Germany, permit the unification of Germany 
and its limited rearmament, and to mutually 
guarantee the independence and sovereignty 
of a United Germany. 

This would relieve the war tension, and do 
more to promote peace and mutual under- 
standing between Soviet Russia and the free 
nations of Europe and ourselves than any 


other solution of the critical situation ex- 
isting there. 

Such agreements would not affect the war 
in Korea or the tension in southeastern and 
southwestern Asia. The peaceful solution of 
the Asiatic problem is far more difficult, in- 
volving colonial territories in the East and 
the control of oil in the West. I do not pre- 
sume to attempt to offer a solution while 
speaking on the rearmament of Germany. 
All I care to say is that I am opposed to a 
preventive war, and that a large-scale war 
with China and Soviet Russia is not inevita- 
ble or desirable. 

The ratification of the two international 
compacts by the Bohn Bundestag last week 
alines West Germany definitely with the 
Western Powers. The approval by Western 
Germany of the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty requires its partial rearmament 
and contribution of 12 divisions and, ulti- 
mately, a force of 500,000 soldiers to be a 
part of the European defense’ army under 
the supreme command of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Western Germany has signified its willing- 
ness officially to do its part to defend West- 
ern Europe. The responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure to mobilize a powerful army 
of 50 divisions to defend Western Europe 
against aggression rests squarely with the 
British and the French. Without their im- 
mediate and full cooperation Germany’s 
participation becomes merely a fine but use- 
less gesture. 

If Great Britain and France will not con- 
tribute their full quotas for a unified Euro- 
pean army to defend themselyes and their 
freedom from Communist aggression, we 
cannot force them to do so. If they keep 
on callously evading their full responsibility 
to defend Europe, it is our duty to recall 
the terrible risks with which they are gam- 
bling. We should use every ounce of influ- 
ence, persuasion, and moral leadership to 
show them the folly and recklessness of their 
conduct. 

Consequently, we should not permit the 
European defense army to go by default 
without making greater efforts and sacri- 
fices, for if Europe goes Communist we 
would be alone against a Communist world 
and face generations of fighting, destruc- 
tion, and atomic bombing. 

As a last resort, if we cannot persuade 
the French, Italian, and other nations to 
ratify the European defense treaty without 
reservations, I would urge that the State 
Department consider the advisability of our 
joining the European defense army with six 
divisions and using every legitimate means 
to persuade the British to do likewise. If 
this were done, we would have a unified army 
of 50 real divisions instead of a paper army 
with Virtually no divisions. 

I was chairman of the first House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Activities 
in 1930-31, and know that the only thing 
that Soviet Russia respects and fears is 
armed might. If we had 50 real divisions 
in Western Germany, it might well preserve 
the peace of the world and save Europe from 
Communist slavery. I expressed these Views 
recently before the foreign affairs committee 
of the National Republican Club and they 
were unanimously endorsed, and I was re- 
quested to transmit them to Secretary Dulles 
as a sound and workable solution of the 
most difficult and most important problem 
that faces our Government and the Ameri- 
can people, 

The Soviet menace in Europe is clear and 
present and cannot be ignored any longer 
by Britain and France without encouraging 
Communist aggression and invasion of West- 
ern Europe within the next few years. It 
will be too late then to start training and 
arming combat divisions. The rearming of 
Germany and the formation of the European 
defense army must start immediately. 
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There must be an end to bickering, preju- 
dice, evasion; and alibis. Time is running 
out on the freedom of Western Europe and 
that of Great Britain. Promises must give 
way to performances and words to deeds. 

The only chance of preserving European 
freedom is unity, more unity, and still more 
unity, backed by maximum military 
armaments. 

We have tried “soft soap” and the “silken 
glove” for a long time, but the European 
defense army is just as much a “paper” 
organization as it was 1 year ago. We can- 
not stop Russian aggression by blueprints 
and paper soldiers. The zero hour of danger 
will be next spring by which time Soviet 
Russia will have ample atom bombs and the 
armies of her satellites, including Eastern 
Germany, will be completely communized, 
motorized, and mobilized for the Red march 
to the Atlantic Ocean and to the English 
Channel which is no longer a military barrier. 

There must be an end to “shadow boxing” 
and “pussyfooting” by Great Britain and 
France, 

We must adopt a bold, firm, and realistic 
foreign policy to build a unified European 
defense army which must include Germany 
and, I hope, Spain, or serve notice that we 
will withdraw our Armed Forces from Europe, 
as we have no faith in “paper” armies, and 
will be obliged to reduce our funds to Europe 
to a minimum. 

General Eisenhower, a year ago, just before 
leaving his post of command in NATO, said 
that “continued United States aid in defense 
of Europe was contingent on Europe’s own 
efforts to aid in its defense and to become 
self-sustaining in arms manufacture” and 
declared it was “fatuous” to assume that 
United States taxpayers would continue to 
pour money into Europe unless encouraged 
by European progress. 

That was an honest and realistic pro- 
nouncement at the time, and is even more 
realistic today, and should be reaffirmed by 
our State Department, and in case of failure 
to do so, by a declaration or resolution by the 
Congress representing the will of the Amer- 
ican people who are getting tired of financ- 
ing and trying to save the free European na- 
tions, if they will not cooperate to save 
themselves. 

The time has come to say to Great Britain 
and France, with the utmost courtesy and 
firmness, “so far but no further.” 

As a former noninterventionist who now 
believes, because of the global threat of 
world communism, that our safety and se- 
curity to a considerable extent, rests in 
Western Germany, I favor the use of our 
Armed Forces in any army to defend free 
Europe against Communist aggression. The 
prime responsibility, however, for the Euro- 
pean Defense Army should be with Britain 
and Western Europe. If these nations con- 
tinue to ignore that responsibility then I 
would once more become a nonintervention- 
ist, and urge the adoption of the policy sug- 
gested by Herbert Hoover that the United 
States should withdraw all its ground forces 
from Europe except those necessary to pro- 
tect United States air bases outside the 
NATO. This policy was also affirmed by our 
former ambassador to Britain, Joseph Ken- 
nedy. 

It then would become our main respon- 
sibility to defend the entire American con- 
tinent, and we should take immediate mili- 
tary steps to insure its defense against any 
enemy aggression. 

Our first major mistake was the recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia in November 1933 
against the expressed views of all Presidents 
and Secretaries of State since 1917. We 
should on withdrawal from Europe remedy 
that blunder by withdrawing our recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia and sever all trade 
relations with her and her satellites. 
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Navy Clothing Factory in Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HELLER, Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much upset to learn recently that the 
Navy Clothing Factory in Brooklyn will 
cease manufacturing and will go out of 
existence as of April 30. Some 800 em- 
ployees now working in the factory will 
lose their jobs as of that date, which 
means that 800 families in Brooklyn, 
many of whom reside in my congres- 
sional district, face unemployment and 
privation. 

According to the announcement made 
recently by Rear Adm. M. L. Royar, Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
in the Navy Department in Washington, 
the decisión to close the factory in 
Brooklyn is due to the fact that present 
stocks of clothing have reached a point 
where foreseeable requirements are in- 
sufficient to sustain production at the 
clothing factory on an efficient and eco- 
nomical basis. At the same time, it is 
announced that all such clothing will be 
purchased from commercial manufac- 
turers by contract. 

I question the value and the extent of 
such economy. The factory is not of re- 
cent creation. It dates back to the 
World War I period when the Navy be- 
gan the manufacturing of clothing for 
its enlisted personnel in 1917 in the very 
same building, and it has continued these 
operations during World War II and up 
until the present, with the exception of a 
brief period shortly after the first war. 
It has served a very useful purpose 
through two great wars, and it can still 
serve a useful purpose in any future 
emergency. 

The clothing factory is established as 
a definite and valuable part of the econ- 
omy of our Borough of Brooklyn. While 
I fail to see any comparable gain for the 
Navy Department, the closing down of 
this factory would not only create severe 
hardship to the employees and their 
families but would also affect the econ- 
omy of our community. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I feel that the decision to 
close the factory cannot be justified be- 
cause it will cause a valuable asset in 
our community to become idle and it will 
result in an increase in our unemploy- 
ment and relief rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to lodge my pro- 
test against this decision as vehemently 
as I can. In my opinion, the closing 
down of this clothing factory will be a 
great disservice to the people of Brook- 
lyn. If it is a question of some minor 
economy or retrenchment, it need not 
be done in such complete and drastic 
fashion; it would perhaps be wiser and 
more logical to cut back production 
somewhat, if stocks on hand warrant it, 
and yet maintain the factory in opera- 
tion for possible expanded service in the 
future when the need arises. By shut- 
ting it down completely the chances for 


future resumption of production are 
practically eliminated. 

To forestall such action, I have this 
day introduced a bill which provides that 
“the Secretary of the Navy shall con- 
tinue to maintain in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a factory which shall 
perform substantially the same functions 
as those performed on the date of enact- 
ment of this act by the Navy Clothing 
Factory at Brooklyn.” 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the urgency of 
the situation, I request that the com- 
mittee to which this bill has been re- 
ferred give it early consideration and 
report it favorably to the House for 
action. 


Lithuania: A Victim of U. S. S. R. 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Petras Dauzvardis, consul of Lithuania 
at the Lithuanian Consulate in Chicago, 
on January 28, 1953, addressed the Delta 
Phi Epsilon Fraternity at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Ill., on the sub- 
ject of Lithuania: A Victim of U. S. S. R. 
Aggression. 

In his address, Mr. Dauzvardis sketch- 
ed briefly Lithuania’s past history and 
spoke at some length of her present pre- 
dicament, and I believe his comments on 
the present policy of liberation as fos- 
tered by President Eisenhower are very 
timely indeed. 

Mr. Dauzvardis’ address is as follows: 


The subject of my talk is “Lithuania: A 
Victim of U. S. S. R. Aggression.” 

In modern international law, an aggres- 
sion is an act of war, and an act of aggressive 
war is a crime against peace and humanity. 
The crime against peace was first committed 
in Lithuania by Soviet Russia in 1940. The 
crime against humanity and the crime of 
genocide are now rampant in Lithuania. 
About this, however, a little later. Now let 
us glance at least briefly at the ancient past 
of Lithuania and the Lithuanian nation, 

Lithuania is an ancient state and a new 
republic. The origin of the Lithuanian na- 
tion goes back to prehistoric times. The 
Lithuanians, together with the Latvians and 
the old Prussians, comprise a distinct group 
of Aryan stock, with a separate and distinct 
language. The Lithuanian language is akin 
to the extinct Sanskrit language. It has no 
similarity to the Slavic or Germanic lan- 
guages; it is somewhat related to the Latin 
and Greek languages and their forms. For 
example, the Lithuanians say: Vyrai traukite 
junga; in Latin it is: Viri trahite jugum 
(meaning: men, pull the yoke). 

Historians and archeologists (Tacitus of 
the Romans and Bezzenberger, Tischler and 
others of the Germans) wrote that the 
Lithuanians were already excellent culti- 
vators of the soil in the beginning of the 
Christian era, that they used homemade im- 
plements of high grade and had beautiful 
bronze and silver ornaments. 

The Lithuanians inhabited the present 
territory of Lithuania from time immemorial. 
No one knows the exact date. Their state 
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began taking form in the second century 
A. D. In the beginning it was based on the 
tribal system, later developing into princi- 
palities which, when the Teutonic knights 
began attacking, in the beginning of the 13th 
century united into a single Lithuanian 
state under the leadership of the Grand Duke 
Mindaugas, who in 1253—700 years ago—be- 
came the first King of Lithuania. He re- 
pelled attempted Teutonic incursions into 
Lithuania. 

During the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
Lithuania was powerful and great: she 
checked the Tartar push westward, and the 
Teutonic surge eastward. She was like a 
bastion between the East and the West. 
Lithuania's greatness dimmed after the 
death of Grand Duke Vytautas (1430) and 
with the growth of the Duchy of Moscow 
in power and aggressiveness. Because of 
this and other causes Lithuania had to enter 
into an alliance with Poland, which lasted 
from 1569 to 1795, when Lithuania and 
Poland were partitioned by and among Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Austria—and almost all 
of Lithuania fell to Russia. At first Lith- 
uania was a nominal duchy, but later she 
was completely absorbed, erased from the 
map—made a part of Russia's territory. 
This condition existed for 120 years. Dis- 
regarding the oppression and persecution, 
the Lithuanians did not surrender their 
freedom and constantly demanded libera- 
tion: each succeeding generation of Lith- 
uanians revolted against the Russian rule. 
Finally, in the closing days of World War I, 
on February 16, 1918, the Lithuanians pro- 
claimed the restoration of Lithuania's 
independence. 

The declaration of independence was fol- 
lowed by 2 years of warfare against the 
Bolsheviks and other invaders of Lithuania. 
The Constituent Assembly convened in May 
1920 and proclaimed a republican form for 
the restored state of Lithuania. On July 
12 of that year a peace treaty was signed 
with Soviet Russia. By this treaty the 
Soviets renounced for all time all rights to 
Lithuania and recognized Lithuania as an 
independent and sovereign state. Recogni- 
tion by all the other nations of the world 
followed. In 1921 Lithuania was admitted 
into the League of Nations and became a 
member of the world community of nations. 
Lithuania signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
and concluded nonaggression pacts with 
Russia (in 1926) and Germany and other 
neighboring states. 

Lithuania was determined and wanted to 
live as a good neighbor with all her neigh- 
bors. She was concerned only about her own 
territory and her own people. Holding to 
this policy Lithuania labored tirelessly and 
performed near miracles in all spheres of 
life: She set up and maintained a strong 
system of finance based on the gold standard; 
modernized her agriculture; restored and 
developed her industry; developed her 
foreign trade; instituted a progressive and 
rational system of government and social 
security; elevated education, the arts, and 
cultural life in general to their greatest 
heights; guaranteed and gave all religions 
and minorities freedom. In short Lithuania 
was established and functioned along the 
lines of the American system; she grew close 
to America—many people called Lithuania 
Little America. Lithuania’s people lived 
happily and were content with life—they 
wished no one evil and committed no wrong 
against others. 

Her neighbors, however, envied Lithuania 
and the Lithuanians their freedom and pros- 
perity. With Lithuania maintaining her 
neutrality and friendship with her neigh- 
bors, the Soviets and Nazis conspired and 
agreed to partition Lithuania and her neigh- 
boring states between themselves and even- 
tually to destroy them. The conspiratorial 
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Nazi-Soviet agreements aimed against Lith- 
uania and the other Baltic States and Po- 
land were signed on August 23 and Septem- 
ber 28, 1939. As a consequence of these 
and other Nazi-Soviet agreements World War 
II broke out. 

Acting in collusion with the Nazis the 
Soviets forced Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States to sign mutual-aid pacts with the 
Soviet Union, under which Russia was per- 
mitted to establish military bases—in real- 
ity Trojan horses—in the Baltic states. 
These pacts were signed in September and 
October of 1939; they reaffirmed the former 
treaties and guaranteed all the sovereign 
rights of the signing parties. This was af- 
firmed not only by the pacts, but also by 
solemn declarations made by the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. In speaking to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., Foreign Com- 
missar V. Molotov said: 

“The pacts with the Baltic States in no 
way imply the intrusion of the Soviet Union 
in the internal affairs of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, as some foreign interests are 
trying to make believe. * * * These pacts 
are based on mutual respect for the political, 
social, and economic structure of the con- 
tracting parties, and are designed to 
strengthen the basis for peaceful, neigh- 
borly cooperation between our peoples. We 
stand for the scrupulous and punctilious 
observance of pacts on a basis of complete 
reciprocity, and we declare that all non- 
sense about sovietizing the Baltic countries 
is only to the interest of our common ene- 
mies and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” 

Despite these pacts and declarations, be- 
fore 8 months had elapsed the Soviets be- 
gan fabricating pretexts against the friend- 
ly Baltic States; they made all kinds of un- 
founded accusations and finally (in June of 
1940) occupied these states. Having over- 
run the sovereign Baltic States the Soviets 
immediately dissolved their lawful govern- 
ments and replaced them with their own 
commissars and puppets, disbanded their 
parliaments, arrested their national leaders, 
abolished their political parties, and closed 
all their public organizations; they installed 
regimes of terror in these states of law and 
order and finally incorporated them into 
their dictatorial empire—separated them 
from the Western World. 


This incorporation was and is illegal and 


against the free will of the Baltic people. 
The forcible annexation has been con- 
demned by the Baltic nations, the United 
States Government and the rest of the de- 
cent and civilized world. Not one free and 
law- and justice-respecting state has recog- 
nized the incorporation as lawful. Diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of free 
Lithuania and of the other two Baltic States 
are functioning in the free world with full 
rights, powers, and privileges. The status of 
the Baltic States constitutes a new prece- 
dent in international law. 

The Soviet acts against the Baltic States 
and their peoples are acts of aggression and 
genocide. After seizing the countries they 
confiscated their gold and other properties, 
robbed the people of their savings and val- 
uables; nationalized the farms, homes, and 
all private enterprises, in other words they 
pauperized and disenfranchised the people, 
degraded them to the level of inanimate ob- 
jects or animals, and rule them by power 
of propaganda, secret police, and terror. 

Former industrialists and merchants were 
evicted from their factories and shops. 
Many of them were arrested, some were mur- 
dered, others were deported to Siberia, while 
still others were left paupers and without 
right to obtain any form of State employ- 
ment. There is no other kind of employ- 
ment in the Soviet system. Starvation and 
death were their only Ict. 

After the business people came the farm- 
ers. First, the larger farms (there were no 
huge farms in Lithuania) were chopped up 
into tiny parcels which, together with the 
livestock from the larger farms, were turned 


over to Communists and their henchmen 
and followers. The Soviets propagandized 
that the land was being taken from the rich 
and given to the poor—to the tillers of the 
soil—and that social justice was thus being 
done—the workers were provided with land. 
Having wrecked the well-organized and 
productive Lithuanian agricultural system, 
the occupants sensed that there is no bene- 
fit from this for either the country or the 
people. The Soviets then began raving and 
agitating that small farms are not practical 
and unproductive; that they must be com- 
bined into big Soviet farms—kolchozes; and 
now those farms are being joined into giant 
collective farms—agrograds. The Lithua- 
nians, who love and cherish their land, re- 
fused to enter these combines voluntarily. 
Pressure and terror—arrests and deporta- 
tions—were then applied against them, 
These punitive measures were especially 
strongly used in the years 1948 and 1949. 
More than 200,000 Lithuanian farmers were 
removed from Lithuania in those years. 
From the first mass deportation in 1941 to 
date more than half a million Lithuanians 
have been deported from Lithuania. Add- 
ing to this the extermination and deporta- 
tions by the Nazis, Lithuania has lost over 
800,000 people. The deportations are con- 
stantly going on. In place of the deportees 
and future deportees, Russians and all sorts 
of easterners are imported into Lithuania. 
These importees now number more than half 
a million in Lithuania. 

From this it follows that the Soviets are 
carrying out not only aggressive imperialistic 
expansion, but also a barbaric murder of 
nations—the crime of genocide, They do 
not observe any laws, agreements, or pledges. 
They are guided only by brute force and 
selfish interests. They say one thing and do 
the opposite. 

This is a brief sketch of Lithuania's past 
and present. The future of Lithuania and 
of the other Soviet occupied and dominated 
countries is in the hands of God and of lead- 
ers of the free world. The victims of Soviet 
Russia are hoping and praying that more 
positive and dynamic action in their behalf 
will be initiated before long by the free world, 
I trust that Secretary of State Dulles’ speech 
of last night will give them hope, relating, 
as it does, to freedom for the enslaved. 

It is gratifying to state that the United 
States policy of nonrecognition has main- 
tained Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia legally 
independent, and the present policy of Hb- 
eration foretells the restoration of their 
actual independence. 

In his address to the American Legion 
Convention in August of last year, President 
Eisenhower stated: “The American conscience 
can never know peace until these people 
(meaning the Soviet victims) are restored 
again to being masters of their own fate.” 
He said further: “We can never rest and must 
so inform all the world, including the Krem- 
lin, that until the enslaved nations of the 
world have, in the fullness of freedom, the 
right to choose their own path, that then, 
and only then, can we say that there is a 
possible way of living peacefully and perma- 
nently.” Finally, President Eisenhower said: 
“We must tell the Soviets * * * that we 
shall never rest content until the tidal mud 
of aggressive communism has receded within 
its own borders.” The effect of this doctrine 
of liberation was electrifying in the Soviet 
occupied and dominated countries. 

The rulers of the enslaved nations began 
to rant and accuse the United States of 
crimes of aggression, of imperialism, of aims 
to enslave the world, etc. I am inclined to 
think that the current purges and liquida- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain are connected 
with the doctrine of liberation and the 
rumblings for liberty. The “Zionists” and 
“capitalist agents” are used only as a scape- 
goat for the purpose of terrorization and for 
quelling the liberty movement in the Soviet 
prison of nations. The movement for liber- 
ation should be encouraged and the crimes 
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of the Soviet aggressors should be 

and condemned. Fromi yesterday’s speech 
by Secretary of State Dulles it seems that 
that will be done. 

In condemning the Soviet aggression, it 
would be logical and proper to demand 
that—(1) the Soviets cease destroying the 
Baltic States (Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia) and annihilating their peoples; (2) they 
return the Baltic deportees from Siberia and 
other parts of Russia to their homelands of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; (3) the Rus- 
sians get out of the Baltic States and restore 
to those nations the sovereign rights and 
self-government—make them again free and 
independent countries. 


Mutual Security Agency Does Not Use 
American Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, trade 
with Russia and her satellites and those 
connected with them is seemingly aided, 
abetted, and assisted by the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, according to the follow- 
ing news clipping: 

Without public announcement, the Mu- 
tual Security Agency in the last 2 weeks has 
taken steps to levy fines of $25,000 to $30,000 
on shipowners who unload American aid car- 
goes in Formosa and the Far East, and then 
rush to Hong Kong to pick up a cargo des- 
tined for Red China. 

MSA has decreed that all contracts made 
for the transfer of American aid goods to 
Formosa shall hereafter contain a stipula- 
tion that if the ship stops at a Red China, 
Siberian, North Korean, Russian, Rumanian, 
Bulgarian, or Polish port within 60 days, 25 
percent of the aid cargo fees shall be for- 
feited. 

Arthur G. Syran, Director of Transporta- 
tion for MSA, said in an interview that these 
cargo fees on aid goods going to Formosa 
average $100,000 to $120,000 a vessel. Thus, 
25 percent of these fees, if forfeited, would 
cost the ship operators $25,000 to $30,000 a 
vessel, 

TRACE SHIP TO DAIREN 


“If they flaunt us on this and go ahead 
and carry cargoes to Red China or the Rus- 
sian satellites, we are ready to crack them 
with something else,” Syran said. 

Syran said MSA now is financing the ship- 
ment of three or four cargoes of aid goods to 
Formosa a month, including large tonnages 
of fertilizer purchased in Europe and carried 
to Formosa in foreign-flag vessels. This does 
not include military aid shipments of 12 to 
25 cargoes a month. 


NINETY ~-SIX OTHERS SERVE REDS 


Syran said MSA had traced the movement 
of one of these ships with a cargo of Ameri- 
can aid fertilizer from Europe to Formosa to 
Hong Kong to Dairen, major warm-water 
port of Russia on the southern Manchurian 
coast. Dairen has direct rail connections to 
the trans-Siberian railroad, Russia's major 
east-west link, and is near the big Russian 
naval base at Port Arthur. 

Two other “suspected” ships, Syran said, 
later were found to have made similar trips 
after their cargo insurance papers cleared 
Lloyds of London, an association of insur- 
ance companies, 


Mr. Speaker, is it not a pity that the 
Mutual Security Agency gives such for- 
eign-flag ships described above continual 
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aid and American cargo. Merely penal- 
izing by fine such foreign-fiag ships for 
helping and aiding Communist trade 
which finds its way against our troops 
in Korea is only lip service. 

It is little wonder the Mutual Security 
Agency carries its American cargo that 
way, for it was necessary to pass a law 
by the Congress to force Mutual Security 
Agency and its predecessor to haul at 
least 50 percent of American foreign aid 
in American-flag ships. And even then 
the Mutual Security Agency and its pred- 
ecessor disregarded the mandate of Con- 
gress. The same people in Mutual Se- 
curity Agency are now suggesting to fine 
and penalize foreign-flag ships carrying 
American giveaway goods when the for- 
eign-flag ship later carries cargo to Com- 
munist ports. I wonder if it ever oc- 
curred to the officials of Mutual Security 
Agency to see to it that foreign-aid cargo 
should be hauled by true and patriotic 
American-flag ships. 

Mr. Speaker, how will America ever 
have a strong American merchant ma- 
rine which is needed in war and in peace 
when even the officials of our Govern- 
ment do not use the American-flag ships. 


Tax on Theater Admissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over 3 years ago, on February 8, 1950, 
I introduced a bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives calling for repeal of the ex- 
cise tax on theater admissions. I am 
now reintroducing my originial bill and I 
strongly urge that this burdensome and 
unnecessary tax on motion-picture thea- 
ters be repealed as soon as possible. 

The original Admissions Tax Act was 
passed as a war revenue measure in 1917, 
during the First World War. That act 
was never repealed, although in the 
years between the First and Second 
World Wars certain minimum rates were 
designated under which the tax did not 
apply. During World War II the Reve- 
nue Act of 1943 placed the effective rate 
at 20 percent of the admission price and 
this wartime rate is still in full effect, 
despite an express clause in the act for 
automatic repeal of this rate 6 months 
after the conclusion of the war. 

It is now nearly 8 years since the con- 
clusion of that war. Many great 
changes have taken place in the political, 
economic, scientific, and other spheres of 
human endeavor, all of which are af- 
fecting our daily life and tasks. The 
coming of television, for example, is one 
such change which is gradually influenc- 
ing our daily activities in recent years as 
individuals and it is also exerting tre- 
mendous effect upon the whole field of 
entertainment in general, and upon the 
motion-picture industry in particular. 

While it is a well known fact that the 
motion-picture industry has been ad- 
versely affected by the growth and wide- 


spread development of television 
which, incidentally, is not subject to tax- 
ation—the industry has also disastrous 
effec*s from the unjust excise tax on ad- 
missions, with the result that many thea- 
ters throughout the country have been 
forced to close down in the last few 
years. In the past 5 years alone some 
3,200 movie theaters were closed down 
and many others are reported to be op- 
erating at a loss. No section of the 
country is immune, all of them feel the 
effects of this oppressive tax and are 
wondering what the future holds in store 
for them. The great metropolitan cen- 
ters suffer as much as the lesser pop- 
ulated areas. In our own metropolitan 
area of greater New York no less than 60 
motion-picture theaters were forced to 
close their doors during the year 1952. 

All of this unquestionably has its ef- 
fect upon our economy, people are 
thrown out of work, commercial areas 
where such theaters are located suffer 
because the neighborhood loses its at- 
traction, small merchants suffer loss of 
trade and property decreases in value. 
Even tax receipts from this source have 
been gradually decreasing in recent 
years, and will continue to decrease as 
more and more theaters are forced into 
bankruptcy by the existing tax on ad- 
missions. It is worthwhile examining 
the following tax returns from admis- 
sions to draw the conclusion whether to 
continue the tax or repeal it before it is 
too late. 

On the basis of reports from the United 
States Treasury Department, the revenue 
from admissions in 1947 was $505 million. 
In 1949 it declined to $385 million; in 
1951 it reached $345 million; and in 1952 
it was only $312 million. In other words, 
between 1947 and 1952 the tax on ad- 
missions declined by nearly 40 percent. 

Let us also examine another interest- 
ing fact. The entertainment provided 
by the motion-picture industry is on a 
mass scale, reaching every segment of 
our population and every corner of the 
land. It is no longer a form of luxury 
entertainment aimed only at the high- 
income groups; to millions of people in 
the middle- and low-income groups this 
constitutes a vital and often only means 
of relaxation and recreation. During 
and immediately after the last war, when 
the industry reached its peak and earn- 
ings were relatively high, attendance at 
the theaters rose tremendously. Thus, 
in 1946, the weekly attendance was ap- 
proximately 98 million; in the past year 
or 2 it has fallen to about 50-55 million 
weekly attendance. Elimination of the 
tax on admissions would unquestionably 
help to improve the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, by continuing to main- 
tain this tax on our statute books we are 
not only seriously hurting the 20,000 mo- 
tion-picture theaters in the country, but 
we are actually taxing them out of busi- 
ness. When this tax was originally im- 
posed as a wartime measure, it was ac- 
cepted by the American people in good 
faith because they realized there were 
sound reasons for it. Today, there is 
no longer any justification for continu- 
ing this tax, new factors have arisen 
which affect the motion-picture indus- 
try; consequently, we must do every- 
thing possible to encourage the industry, 
to help it survive its present difficulties, 
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and to maintain its position in the 
American economy. 

We can contribute immeasurably in 
that direction by prompt repeal of the 
excise tax on admissions. I hope that 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to which my bill has been referred will 
give early consideration to it, and that 
Congress will have the opportunity to 
act favorably on the measure during the 
present session. 


Improvements Urgent in Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter that I have received 
from Mr. Nathan E. Cowan, director, 
CIO legislative department: 


Manch 20, 1953. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We believe it impor- 
tant that liberals in this Congress attempt 
to seek improvements in the Nation's social- 
security system through raising benefit levels 
under old-age and survivors insurance, ex- 
tending its coverage, especially to such 
groups as Government workers, adding dis- 
ability insurance, and extending Federal 
grants-in-aid for public assistance. It is 
also desirable to attempt to secure improve- 
ment of unemployment insurance by a plan 
of reinsurance grants to States and by 
establishing Federal minimum standards 
and extending coverage. 

We shall write you in further detail on 
these matters later, but we want to call your 
attention at this time to the possibility that 
this Congress will do serious damage to the 
Nation’s social-security system instead of 
continuing to increase the protection it af- 
fords. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has appointed two subcommittees, one on 
social security, one on unemployment in- 
surance. Both will undoubtedly be urged to 
go along with proposals advanced by con- 
servative interests that would, in fact, sub- 
stantially change the nature of existing pro- 

for the worse, although these unde- 
sirable effects are cleverly concealed from 
easy detection. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


This program is endangered by proposals 
adopted by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which would end Federal match- 
ing grants to States for old-age assistance, 
give all retired persons a pitiful minimum 
benefit of perhaps $25 a month, and bring all 
the gainfully employed into the old-age and 
survivors insurance system, charging the 
cost to the trust fund built from workers’ 
and employers’ contributions. As a result, 
several million aged persons now receiving 
public assistance would probably be worse 
off and benefits for the great majority of 
insured workers would be kept at present 
inadequate levels of protection if not actual- 
ly reduced. 

This plan has superficial appeal because it 
would mean an apparent immediate tax sav- 
ing since Federal matching grants from gen- 
eral revenues for public assistance would be 
replaced by funds collected by the payroll 
tax for old-age and survivors insurance. The 
popular idea of universal coverage cloaks the 
pitifully low protection that would be af- 
forded, and the grave obstacles to future 
progress that would be created by the drain 
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on the fund and the so-called pay-as-you- 
go feature. 

Our Nation is not so poor that social se- 
curity can be extended to all the population 
only by watering it down to starvation levels. 

We shall be glad to give you further in- 
formation on the dangers of the chamber 
of commerce proposal, which is dealt with 
briefly in the enclosed Economic Outlook. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


One threat to unemployment insurance 
arises from the danger that administrative 
funds will be given automatically to the 
States, over and above regular congressional 
appropriations, as advocated by the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies. This would be another step in 
undermining protections against abuse 
which Congress wisely wrote into the original 
act for a Federal-State system and entrusted 
to the Federal Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity for administration. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

The activities of the proposed Commission 
on Federal-State Relations, whose establish- 
ment the Congress will consider shortly, will 
affect social security as well as taxes and 
other important policy matters. Such a 
commission should be truly representative 
of all groups concerned with the operation 
of social programs. If the members or the 
staff are primarily interested in reducing 
taxes rather than advancing the general wel- 
fare, then much progress made in the last 
20 years will be undone. Certain weaithy 
groups and their spokesmen, who want lower 
taxes, have been hoping to remove the Fed- 
eral Government from certain types of tax- 
ation and social security programs knowing 
that State action could be held to less ade- 
quate levels. Reactionary interests have 
demonstrated that they can all too frequently 
block constructive action at the State level, 
first, because of the tremendous under- 
representation of the heavily populated 
areas, and second, by arguing in each legis- 
lature that it cannot afford to advance alone. 

The less wealthy States have much to lose 
at once by the removal of Federal grants-in- 
aid, but the more industrialized States will 
also suffer from backward steps in taxes, use 
of public lands, or social security. 

We urge that you do not support a Com- 
mission on Federal-State Relations unless 
adequate safeguards are included in the pro- 
posal to assure proper consideration of the 
views of those interested in preserving and 
improving social programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


House Bills 2446 and 2447: The Town- 
send Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, the founder of the 
Townsend plan, recently made a radio 
address discussing his proposal which is 
worthy of consideration by all of us in 
connection with House bills 2446 and 
2447, which embody the plan. 

His address is as follows: 

After riding high for a dozen years, Amer- 
ican business and industry begins to worry 
a bit. So do farmer and labor-union offi- 
cials. The farmers call Washington's at- 
tention to sagging farm prices. Unions shape 


a drive for guaranteed annual wages. Busi- 
nesmen take inventory and wonder if they 
are overstocked. Industry checks production 
schedules and considers the possibility of 
cutbacks in the near future. 

Is a recession due? The Wall Street 
Journal had its reporters in a dozen big 
cities interview over 100 bankers, manu- 
facturers, and retailers. Most said they are 
not bothered by the possibility of a.slump, 
but the Journal adds, “A significant minor- 
ity indicated growing concern.” 

This concern oyer the future was found 
to be strongest among bankers who always 
have a finger on the pulse of business ac- 
tivity. 

Their fear is that industry has overpro- 
duced, that business in many cases is over- 
stocked with goods. Stocks of goods on hand 
now are estimated to be a third larger than 
in early 1949. And 1949 was a year of in- 
dustrial slowdown. Fear of recession, a step 
short of depression, this fear ran deep in 
1949. Then the next year, 1950, came the 
Korean war. Prospects of a recession melted 
away as the Government began placing huge 
defense orders with industry. Stocks of con- 
sumer goods were rapidly lowered as the 
public began doing its own stockpiling, re- 
membering World War II shortages and buy- 
ing while the buying was good. 

It’s a different situation this time. Ad- 
ministration officials talk of cutting down on 
defense spending, thus removing the biggest 
prop from under the present high level of 
industrial activity. Thirty-one bankers were 
questioned by the Wall Street Journal. 
Nineteen predicted declines in factory ac- 
tivity this year. Some said the drop would 
be as great as 20 percent. 

Why does industry face a cutback in pro- 
duction? The answer is this: There is not 
at present enough purchasing power in the 
country to buy ali the goods industry can 
produce when it is running full blast. Not 
for any length of time at least. Consider 
what happened after World War II. Many 
people had savings tucked away in war 
bonds and savings accounts. And they were 
eager to buy all sorts of things which were 
impossible or at least hard to get during 
the war—automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
kitchen ranges—a long, long list of items. 
So the American people went shopping. 
Business boomed in supplying the great 
backlog of consumer demand built up dur- 
ing the war years. 

After the people had spent their wartime 
savings, they turned to credit buying. The 
American Savings and Loan Institute was 
told the other day that installment credit 
has increased 700 percent since World War 
II. Business continued to boom and private 
debt continued to mount in the postwar 
years. When things began to slow down a 
bit in 1949, the Korean war and the Govern- 
ment’s defense program provided a shot in 
the arm. 

Now it’s 1953 and we may be near the end 
of the line. There’s a limit to the amount 
of debt people can safely carry. Installment 
credit alone now stands at $16 billion. A 
New York economist said recently: “The 
pyramid of private debt might tumble and 
do great damage.” 

What this economist fears is a chain reac- 
tion. This reaction which we have seen be- 
fore begins when consumers run out of 
credit and their cash resources alone aren't 
enough to keep demand on a level with sup- 
ply. Retailers find themselves overstocked 
with goods they can’t sell. They stop order- 
ing from wholesalers. Wholesalers in turn 
find themselves overstocked with gi < 
They cut down orders to suppliers. Now 
factories feel the pinch. They reduce pro- 
duction,. shorten working hours, or lay off 
workers. When payrolls are cut, purchasing 
power of course is further reduced. Retail 
business drops another notch and the chain 
reaction is repeated until it reaches the fac- 
tories again where it results in further lay- 
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offs of production workers, a new decrease 
in purchasing power. Round and round it 
goes, spiraling downward toward recession, 
depression. 

And meanwhile, that pyramid of install- 
ment debt mentioned by the New York 
economist begins to crack at the foundation. 
Jobless workers can't meet installments. 
The credit structure of the country is badly 
shaken, in danger of a collapse such as oc- 
curred in 1929. 

The picture I have painted is a grim one. 
It need not come to pass if we take preventive 
steps in time. But time grows short. We 
must provide a substitute for the two 
crutches which now keep business on its 
feet, installment buying and defense spend- 
ing. 
We. must distribute among all the Ameri- 
can. people real cash purchasing power, 
enough of it to provide a market for the 
goods which industry can produce. It must 
be a steady market; in other words, purchas- 
ing power must at all times equal the sup- 
ply of goods, the productivity of industry. 

And this is the essence of the Townsend 
plan. Let me review its main features and 
you will.see why it fits the needs of our 
economy. 

The Townsend plan for national insurance 
would impose a 2 percent tax on the gross 
income of business. Personal income would 
be taxed at the same rate, but the first $250 
of earnings each month would be exempted 
from the tax, This exemption is designed to 
protect basic purchasing power. 

Revenue from the gross income tax would 
be distributed in equal amounts to all per- 
sons eligible under the plan. These would 
include all persons of 60 years who retire 
from paid employment, the totally blind, the 
totally and permanently disabled, and wid- 
ows with dependent children under the age 
of 18. Each of these would receive an equal 
monthly pension and would be required to 
spend it all before receiving next month's 
pension. And all these dollars would be put 
to work. None would be removed from cir- 
culation as savings. Since the pensions 
would be paid from a tax on national income, 
they would always be in step with the times. 

The more industry produced, the more 
money there would be put into circulation 
through the Townsend plan; and therefore 
the greater the purchasing power available 
to consumers. 

The effect then would not be merely to 
benefit those receiving the pensions. It 
would be insurance for the entire Nation 
against depression. It would provide a 
steady market for the goods of industry, and 
therefore steady employment for the workers 
who produce those goods and the people who 
sell them. 

Business could then march ahead on its 
own two feet without the support of Govern- 
ment defense spending or private installment 
buying, which now has bankers warning us 
that a day of reckoning is at hand. 


Gen. Robert W. Johnson Urges Battle of 
Vigilance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr.: SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech on March 11, I warned this House 
and the Nation of developments, under 
the guise of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to recommend changes in the 
Defense Department, which indicate a 
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new, bold move to promote a Prussian- 
type supreme chief of staff system in the 
United States. 

This warning has since been echoed 
by others in a position to recognize what 
is going on and consequently gravely 
disturbed thereby. A particularly sig- 
nificant corroboration was given Mon- 
day in Miami, Fla., by Mr. Robert W. 
Johnson, chairman of the firm of John- 
son & Johnson, a former Vice Chairman 
of the War Production Board and a re- 
tired brigadier general of the Army of 
the United States. 

Mr. Johnson made public a letter 
which he has sent to Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, chairman of the committee des- 
ignated to recommend changes in the 
Defense Department. At the same time 
he also released a statement to the press 
commenting at some length on the 
matter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include General Johnson's letter and 
statement: 

Marcs 10, 1953. 


The Honorable NELSON ROCKEFELLER, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear NELSON: News reached me way down 
at Ceneell Bay of your selection as chair- 
man of the latest Pentagon commission. 

As one who has worked intermittently 
with the military over the past 25 years, I 
would urge that the question of unification 
be carefully reviewed and considered. Those 
who have spent a lifetime in modern man- 
agement accept the fact that there is merit 
in centralization and equal or perhaps 
greater merit in decentralization. There is 
no fixed, inflexible rule for this. 

One of the great difficulties with our mili- 
tary is its rigidity which has grown up over 
the past.100 years. Between service regula- 
tions, which are in fact law to the services, 
and civil service regulations, which are law 
to the ciyil service, we have lashed ourselves 
down to incompetence. 

May I warn you and your commission to 
work toward simplicity in structure, giving 
the utmost consideration to elasticity. By 
all means, avoid the Prussian concept. The 
record here is clear. Such centralized mili- 
tary management does well at the start but 
loses its wars. 

Please be careful. . 

The Army General Staf has for years con- 
ducted a crusade for centralized power. On 
your commission you have Mr, Lovett, Gen- 
eral Bradley, and Dr. Bush. These men 
come to you committed to the German sys- 
tem which captured civilian authority, lost 
two wars, and ruined Germany. There may 
be others on your commission of the same 
persuasion. 

Modern management has created our world 
leadership through the greatest possible de- 
centralization. We must avoid at all cost 
the tragedy of a dominant military infiuence. 
During the last war, and since, I have had 
personal experience in and out of the Penta- 
gon with this dangerous type of militarism. 

Many secretaries, otherwise able and sin- 
cere, have become captives of their military 
associates. 

This letter is not confidential. You can 
do anything you wish with it as it repre- 
sents my convictions. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. JOHNSON. 
STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. ROBERT W. JOHNSON, 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, RETIRED, 

Marcu 23, 1953 

During the past 25 years I have been inter- 
mittently but consistently associated with 
military matters. My contact with the Pen- 
tagon has convinced me that clear and un- 
equivocal civilian domination of our Military 


Establishment is essential to the security of 
the United States. 

A group of experienced officers who must 
remain anonymous have visited me in 
Florida. The long-distance telephone has 
been burning with calls from Reserve and 
Regular officer friends of long association in 
the various military services. It is with deep 
concern, therefore, to learn that a bold, de- 
liberate, and -vell-planned movement is un- 
der way to expand and entrench the power 
of the military with attendant loss of civilian 
authority within our Government. This is a 
matter of gravest importance, for it involves 
the preservation of our way of life and our 
survival as a Nation. 

A committee has been appointed to submit 
a program within 60 days. While several 
members of this committee are my personal 
friends I doubt that it is properly con- 
stituted. The members of the committee 
are Nelson Rockefeller, chairman; Arthur S. 
Fleming; Milton Eisenhower; Robert Lovett, 
former Secretary of Defense; Dr. Vannevar 
Bush; Gen. Omar Bradley; and David 
Sarnoff. 

This committee is not broadly representa- 
tive of the services involved and is patently 
overbalanced with members already com- 
mitted to the single staff centralized military 
power. Such a concept loses its wars and is 
destructive to the foundations of our Re- 
public. It is, therefore, necessary for me 
as an independent free citizen to oppose my 
friends on this committee and the other 
members whom I hold in respect. 

The combat front for freedom is both 
at home and overseas. At times the home- 
front fight is more vital and more difficult 
to understand than the issues in the theater 
of war. Patriotism and devotion to liberty 
are ingredients that we citizens must con- 
stantly guard. We owe this not only to our- 
selves and to the traditions of our great 
country but especially to the men who are 
suffering the pain of combat. 


AME-ICAN PRUSSIANISM 


Competent civilian control of the Military 
Establishment is essential to the security of 
the United States. Accepting this as a tra- 
dition established by George Washington, 
and defended throughout our history, we 
are confronted with certain administrative 
and executive issues. This grave problem 
is amplified at the present time by the size 
and complexity of our military organization. 
The need for clear and unequivocal civilian 
domination of our Defense Department is 
further highlighted through the efforts of 
certain military groups driving to establish 
a single-command authority. This refers to 
the continuing effort of the Army General 
Staff to gain control of our military forces 
and all aspects of our national security. 
The project is sometimes Known as the Col- 
lins plan (Gen. J. Lawton Collins). Having 
failed, heretofore, to achieve its goal through 
legislative action, the Army General Staff 
now plans to accomplish its end under the 
guise of a reorganization of the Department 
of Defense. It intends to use the Rocke- 
feller committee as its principal tool in im- 
plementing such a reorganization. 

This idea is not of recent origin. The 
stage has been carefully set for this latest 
move. Initially, the Army General Staff was 
established as a planning agency. Not con- 
tent with this status, the Army General Staff 
progressively gained an ever-tightening 
grasp of authority by repeated reorganiza- 
tions of the War Department (Department 
of the Army). Each change resulted in 
more and more centralized power until, at 
the outbreak of World War II, the General 
Staff had gained complete control over the 
Army. With that achieved, the Army Gen- 
eral Staff began as early as 1943 to seek 
control of our entire national security. 

Civilian secretaries pass in parade while 
high-ranking military officers serve for a 
professional lifetime, This fact, combined 
with a natural but unsound reluctance on 
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the part of civilians to hold and express 
their convictions in military matters, tends 
to minimize the influence of civilian 
leadership. 

Many, if not most, secretaries soon become 
captives of the military command. To assure 
our freedom we must choose men of great 
competence and experience in management 
specifically charged by the President and 
the Congress to establish and maintain 
civilian control. 


CENTRALIZATION VERSUS DECENTRALIZATION 


When Congress refused to accept the over- 
all high command concept of the Collins 
plan in 1946, the General Staff ostensibly ac- 
cepted the so-called unification bill as a com- 
promise. Not for a single moment, however, 
has the Army General Staff relinquished its 
objective. By direct and indirect means it 
has pushed unification of the Armed Forces 
far beyond the constructive unification en- 
visaged by Congress when it passed the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1847. 

Reasonable centralization of control is, in 
the military as in business, a necessary and 
useful organizational device. Carried to an 
extreme, centralization leads to wrong policy 
decisions, bad management, and eventual 
failure. Intelligent decentralization, accom- 
panied by firm fixing of responsibility, by an 
overall policy and direction of authority, is 
the formula for proper organization of any 
major industrial or military endeavor. 

But such a system does not lend itself to 
General Staff control. Consequently, we now 
find the National Security Act, which em- 
bodied the concept of intelligent decentrali- 
gation, condemned and ridiculed. Signifi- 
cantly, such criticism has invariably origi- 
nated with the Army General Staff or its 
spokesmen. The reason for this is obvious. 
In writing that law Congress deliberately, and 
with great wisdom, enacted strong obstacles 
to the imposition of the alien and dangerous 
Prussian concepts. Changing the law 
through so-called reorganization is the means 
by which the General Staff intends to remove 
those barriers. 

The unification law was sound when it was 
passed—it is sound today. The faulty de- 
fense organization and administrative de- 
ficiencies in the Pentagon are not the fault 
of the law. 

I am deeply concerned by present efforts 
to establish a Prussian type of high com- 
mand. My apprehensions stem from the his- 
torical fact that a totalitarian military sys- 
tem leads to certain military defeat. It is 
not only dangerous militarily, but it would 
inevitabiy destroy our constitutional civilian 
authority. 

As a businessman I resent the General Staff 
drive toward Prussianism because in the re- 
cent war the performance of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff demonstrated a stubborn determi- 
nation to extend General Staff control over 
both labor and industry. Nothing since 
World War II indicates that this group has 
renounced that objective. American indus- 
try and labor must not permit themselves to 
be led down the same primrose path over 
which German industry and labor followed 
the Supreme German General Staff. 

The sinews of American industrial power 
can be shackled as effectively by Prussian- 
ism as by Marxism. The danger is real and 
expanding. As we devote an ever greater 
percentage of our resources to the Military 
Establishment, we constantly increase the 
risk of a military economy dominated by a 
single-staff control. This risk must be 
avoided at all costs. 

BATTLE OF VIGILANCE 

Extreme vigilance is necessary. The ad- 
vocates of a Prussian supreme staff will never 
label it as such. It can take many forms, 
such as: 

(a) Giving a so-called Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs power to resolve issues on which 
the military chiefs do not hold a view. This 
actually would make the chairman a single 
chief of staff after the model of Von Moltke, 
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(b) Isolating civilian control by establish+ 
ing a new planning or advisory group or 
council called super chiefs or some other 
deceptive name, or by giving the Secretary 
of Defense a military staff, which Congress 
deliberately prohibited in order to prevent 
a supreme staff from developing under unifi- 
cation. 

(c) Separating the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
members from their role as chiefs of mili- 
tary services. This would separate authority 
from responsibility, which is now so firmly 
fixed under the present system. Any busi- 
nessman knows the danger of giving author- 
ity without responsibility. It is the road to 
failure. 

The present: Rockefeller committee is no 
source of reassurance to those who oppose 
Prussian concepts. Three members of the 
committee—Dr: Vannevar Bush, former Sec- 
retary of Defense Lovett, and Gen. Omar 
Bradley—have publicly endorsed essential 
features of a supreme general staff. The 
haste with which the committee is proceed- 
ing indicates that the General Staff is play- 
ing its cards boldly, for it considers the hear- 
ings but a formality, and that a report based 
on the Bush-Lovett-Bradley views is a cer- 
tainty. 

This General Staff power play must not be 
successful. The common interests of in- 
dustry, labor—even the survival of our Na- 
tion itself—demand the resolute rejection of 
totalitarian militarism in the United States. 

The Congress, with its mountain of duties, 
has a great responsibility in this area. Only 
constant vigilance and continuous special- 
ized attention will restrain our military 
leadership from the actual control of our 
economy and society. 


The threat is real, The danger is great. 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am continuing today 
with the fifth in the special Know Your 
Government series which appeared re- 
cently in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Washington Times-Herald. This 
article was written by Willard Edwards. 
It describes the organization and work 
of the Department of Justice. 
The article follows: 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT GIVEN IMPETUS BY CIVIL 
War—Costs $180 MILLION A YEAR 


(This is the fifth article of a series on 
the departments of the Federal Government 
and their growth.) 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, March 4,—When the average 
citizen thinks of the Justice Department, 
he has a vague conception that this branch 
of the Government is solely concerned with 
the prosecution of criminal and civil cases 
in the Federal courts of the Nation. 

He envisages the Attorney General and 
his staff of assistants, stationed in large 
cities, as grim enforcers of the statutes deal- 
ing with such lurid crimes as espionage and 
kidnaping. 

He may have heard somewhere of an anti- 
trust. division. He may even realize that 
the vast Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
headed by Director J. Edgar Hooyer, is under 
the complete control of the Attorney Gen- 


EARLY RESPONSIBILITIES LIGHT 


In the early years of the Republic, the 
Attorney General was, indeed, principally 
concerned with the argument of Government 
cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the giving of legal advice to the 
President and the heads of the departments 
in connection with legal business. He had 
no control over United States attorneys and 
marshals until 1861. 

The duties of the Attorneys General until 
1850 were so light that many devoted much 
of their time to private practice. The office 
had been established in 1789 and the Attor- 
ney General was a member of the President's 
Cabinet but not the head of a department. 
In the 1850's official responsibilities increased 
and took up most of the time of the holder 
o. the office. Problems arising out of the 
Civil War made it necessary to provide assist- 
ants for him. In 18% the Department was 
established by law. 

Since then the Department has expanded 
steadily. Like other Government depart- 
ments, this expansion was by leaps and 
bounds after the inauguration of the New 
Deal in 1933; Today it is an enormous es- 
tablishment, employing more than 33,000 
persons and costing approximately $180 mil- 
lion a year to operate. 


ACTIVITIES ARE STAGGERING 


Its activities are staggering in variety and 
encompass such operations as legal work in 
the acquisition of approximately 1 million 
acres of land for military and industrial 
facilities in connection with the Korean war. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, which it runs, apprehends illegal aliens 
working in crafts and trades in the United 
States at the rate of about 2,500 a month. 
Every 24 hours of the day an average of 1,400 
aliens are detected entering into, or illegally 
in, the United States. 8 

Twenty-five penal institutions, ranging 
from Alcatraz, the forbidding fortress on an 
island in San Francisco Bay, to the ultra- 
modern prison at Terre Haute, Ind., are oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Prisons in the Justice 
Department. Eighteen thousand convicts 
awake daily in these Federal jails. 


SUPERVISE MANY PROPERTIES 


The Office of Alien Property supervises 78 
business properties, employing more than 
19,000 persons, with total assets of over $275 
million. The Attorney General controls 
these, enterprises, seized from foreign. gov- 
ernments or individuals in wartime, for ad- 
ministration, liquidation, or sale. 

Another activity, far removed from the 
legal atmosphere of the courtroom, is the 
current establishment of six prisoner-of-war 
camps to house dangerous aliens in time of 
war. These camps are now being made avail- 
able for emergency use at Florence, Ariza 
El Reno, Okla., Avon Park, Fla. Tule Lake, 
Calif., Wickenburg, Ariz., and Allenwood, Pa. 
Federal prisoners are repairing roads, reno- 
vating barracks, and fixing the plumbing in 
these former prisoner-of-war and Army in- 
stallations, 

The Criminal Division of the Department 
gets the most publicity. The Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of this Division 
directs United States attorneys in the con- 
duct of criminal-prosecutions throughout the 
country. 

WIDE CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 

Federal criminal statutes cover these sub- 
jects; counterfeiting and forgery, bribery, 
customs, firearms, extortion, liquor laws, lar- 
cency and theft, kidnaping, narcotics, pass- 
port, white slave traffic, and crimes of the 
high seas. 

The Government steps in to prosecute 
cases involving treason, espionage, sedition, 
and kindred offenses directed against the 
internal security of the Nation. It handles 
violations of Federal labor laws and the 
Securities Act. It prosecutes frauds upon 
the Government, infringement of civil rights, 
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violators of the Corrupt Practices Act, and 
deports aliens. : 

A host of Federal laws have added to the 
Department’s work. It administers the for- 
eign Agents Registration Act and has charge 
of legal matters pertaining to prisons. A 
special pardon attorney has charge of ap- 
plications for pardon and other forms of 
executive clemency. A parole board has sole 
authority to grant or revoke paroles of 
United States prisoners. 


FBI DRAWS PRAISE 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation is, of 
course, the most celebrated unit of the Jus- 
tice Department. It is the one Government 
agency which annually draws the unqualified 
praise of Congress when its appropriation bill 
is presented, Despite the immense possibili- 
ties for abuse of power inherent in the 
authority given this investigative body, there 
has never been a substantiated criticism of 
its operations. It has scrupulously guarded 
the rights of citizens. 

The Justice Department was given a per- 
manent investigative force in 1908. Reor- 
ganized in 1924, it was formed under Director 
Hoover into a body of highly trained non- 
political agents, most of them with legal 
education. 

These special agents, the terror of the 
underworld, are trained in Washington be- 
fore assignment to the field. There are a 
large number of field divisions, strategically 
located throughout the country. From these 
Offices, the agents investigate all violations 
of Federal laws, particularly those relating 
to espionage, kidnaping, bank robberies, kill- 
ing of Federal officers, embezzlement of Fed- 
eral funds, auto thefts where the car is 
transported across State lines, and the white 
slave traffic. 


LABORATORY IS FAMOUS 


A technical laboratory is maintained in 
Washington Which is famous throughout the 
world for its crime detection methods. 

The FBI has a total force of some 10,000 
employees. Six thousand of these are special 
agents and the remainder are administrative 
and clerical personnel. Its cost in the last 
fiscal year was approximately #85 million. 

But the Government benefited, as a result 
of FBI investigations, by more than $97 mils 
lion in the last fiscal year for which records 
are available. More than $80 million repre- 
sented savings as the result of the disallow- 
ment of claims made against the Govern- 
ment as the result of FBI investigations, 
The remainder was represented by recover- 
ies of property and in fines brought about 
by the work of agents. 

The agency has an astounding record of 
97.5 percent of convictions of persons brought 
to trial as the result of its investigations. 
The great majority of persons apprehended 
by the FBI eventually plead guilty. 

Director Hoover reported that in the last 
fiscal year the total sentences imposed on 
defendants arrested by the FBI included two 
death sentences, five life senténces, and 
21,712. years of prison confinement. More 
than 10,000 stolen automobiles were re- 
covered. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO MILLION 

PRINTS FILED 

A fingerprint division, which started with 
a nucleus of 810,000 prints, now has more 
than 122 million prints on file. These in- 
clude criminal prints, civil prints, prints of 
military services personnel and prints of 
employees in the Government. More than 
9,400 fugitives from justice were appre- 
hended in 1951 through fingerprint identifica- 
tion alone, Every working day of the year, 
the Bureau receives an additional 19,000 
prints for filing. 

For many years, the FBI has been en- 
gaged in exposing the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States. In 1952, it handled 
90,000 inquiries connected with the internal 
security of the Nation. Agents have risked 
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their lives by serving as undercover mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

The agency also operates in the counter- 
espionage field. It must investigate the loy- 
alty of all Government employees in confi- 
dential positions. 

The Communist Party has gone largely 
underground as a result of FBI activities. 
Its membership in 1949 was 57,000. It 
dropped to 43,000 in 1951. In 1952, Hoover 
estimated the membership at 31,600. Top 
Communist leaders have been arrested and 
a large number of them have been convicted. 
But the “hard core” of members remaining 
are potential spies and saboteurs, ready for 
organized violence in time of emergency. 


DEFENDS ATOMIC SECURITY 


A little known aspect of the FBI's work 
is its responsibility for maintaining security 
in connection with the atomic energy pro- 
gram. The Bureau must investigate the loy- 
alty of all workers in the atom-bomb plants 
and made more than 80,000 such investiga- 
tions in 1952. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice has approximately 7,000 employees and 
costs about $45 million annually to operate. 
It was transferred from the Labor Depart- 
ment to the Justice Department in 1940 un- 
der a Government reorganization act. 

All laws relating to the admission, ex- 
clusion, and deportation of aliens are ad- 
ministered by this Branch. It patrols the 
thousands of miles of United States borders 
to prevent the illegal entry of aliens. The 
Border Patrol of 1,000 men last year arrested 
more than 500,000 aliens seeking to cross the 
borders, most of them on the Mexican bor- 
der. Despite its valiant efforts, the 2,000- 
mile Mexican border remains a convenient 
pathway for the entry of aliens. 


SETTLES TAX OFFERS 


The Justice Department is charged with 
the prosecution and defense of all civil suits 
arising out of the internal revenue laws. 
A special Tax Division has charge of this 
work. Authority has been granted the head 
of the Division to accept or reject offers in 
compromise of claims in behalf of the United 
States in all cases where the gross amount of 
the claim does not exceed $50,000. In cases 
of claims exceeding this amount, the Attor- 
ney General acts upon suggested compro- 
mises, 

The Claim Division of the Department has 
charge of all civil suits and claims for and 
against the Federal Government, its officers, 
and agencies. This includes protection of 
the Government's interests in inventions 
and patents, and investigation of patents. 
It deals also with civil suits based on war 
frauds, requisitioning of merchant vessels 
and strategic materials, war contract matters, 
war patent problems, civil enforcement of ex- 
port control, and veterans’ litigation. 

The Antitrust Division handles the en- 
forcement of the antitrust and 30 kindred 
acts. In cooperation with the FBI, it con- 
ducts investigations which are sometimes 
followed by criminal prosecutions or suits in 
equity designed to break up monopolies and 
restraints of interstate or foreign trade. It 
has 12 field offices. 

SOLICITOR GENERAL PINCH HITS 

The Solicitor General of the United States, 
under the direction of the Attorney General, 
represents the Government in the Supreme 
Court. He is the Acting Attorney General 
when the Attorney General is absent or un- 
able to perform his duties. 

Congressional investigations in the past 
year have centered attention on fraud and 
mishandling of cases in the Justice Depart- 
ment during the Roosevelt-Truman regimes. 
The handling of the notorious Kansas City 
vote fraud cases was made the basis for 
demands for an investigation of the Depart- 
ment. 

A House Judiciary Subcommittee report 
last December stated that T. Lamar Caudle, 
fired by President Truman as the Depart- 


ment's tax prosecutor, was made the scape- 
goat for incompetent superiors. A number 
of other key officials in the Department were 
fired or resigned during the inquiries. 


Private-Enterprise Principle Upheld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include therein an 
editorial from the Savannah Morning 
News of March 20, 1953, concerning one 
of the most enlightening and encourag- 
ing decisions by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in behalf of private 
enterprise, that it has been the pleasure 
of the American people to read in a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Private enterprise built our country— 
not Government socialism. The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Roa- 
noke River case should be read by every 
American, I commend it to every 
Member of Congress, for it sustains one 
of the basic principles upon which our 
country stands. 

The editorial follows: 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PRINCIPLE UPHELD 


A decision of supreme importance was an- 
nounced by the United States Supreme Court 
on March 16 in connection with the 4-year- 
old controversy between the Federal Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Federal Power 
Commission over whether or not a private 
power company should be licensed to build 
a multi-million-dollar plant on the Roanoke 
River at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

The high tribunal struck a vitally power- 
ful blow in favor of the principle of free 
enterprise when it ruled 6 to 3 in favor of 
permitting the Virginia Electric Power Co. to 
build the plant in question—something 
which the Department of the Interior under 
the former Secretary Oscar L. Chapman had 
insisted should not be allowed. 

Interesting enough, Associate Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, rated as one of the Court’s out- 
standing liberals, wrote the opinion in which 
it is acknowledged that determination of the 
issues may affect a substantial number of im- 
portant potential sites for the development 
of hydroelectric power. The ruling, there- 
fore, obviously is a notable victory for private 
power proponents who long have argued that 
the Government too long has interfered with 
private business in establishing river valley 
projects similar to the TVA. 

The importance of the March 16 decision 
lies in the fact that if the extreme theories 
of the Federal authorities in connection with 
the Roanoke River project had been allowed 
to prevail, it would have blocked private 
utilities from obtaining licenses for hydro- 
electric dams and operations, something that, 
from a standpoint of principle, would have 
been undemocratic and, as things have 
turned out, unconstitutional. 

The Roanoke River rises in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia and winds its way to 
Albemarle Sound in North Carolina, a dis- 
tance of nearly 400 miles. Some 20 years 
ago Army engineers surveyed the Roanoke 
Basin and reported a plan for 17 dams on 
the stream—but they hastened to add that 
the plan was not economically feasible at 
the time. In the late twenties the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. drew up a plan for a 
private dam at Roanoke Rapids. The com- 
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pany bought the land for the project and 
obtained a license. 

As time passed the firm allowed the license 
to expire. Meanwhile, the recent war effort 
called for a great surge in industrial expan- 
sion, and the need for more electric power 
rose to great heights. 

The company again made plans for a $27 
million dam which would produce at its 
peak some 91,000 kilowatts of power to cover 
the firm's new requirements, 

On October 6, 1948, the company filed a 
new application with the Federal Power 
Commission for authority to build the dam 
under the provisions of the congressional 
Federal Control Act of 1944. The firm fully 
expected to have generators operating by 
late 1951; but the Department of the In- 
terior figuratively stepped in, held up a hand 
and cried “Halt,” 

The Interior Department objected on a 
number of grounds, the main contention be- 
ing that it was the Secretary’s duty to en- 
courage the most widespread use of Federal 
power, and that “the power and energy from 
all the project in the river basin must be 
available to him, insofar as feasible.” It 
was argued that the Nation’s major streams 
everywhere, regardless of their relation to 
navigation or flood control, should be re- 
garded as Federal property. 

It is obvious that the same line of reason- 
ing could have been applied to coal mines 
and farms, and that such a theory, if upheld 
by the high court, would have established a 
system of socialism in this country. 

It should be kept in mind that when the 
Army engineers originally reported on their 
survey of the Roanoke River they advanced 
no claims whatsoever in respect to using the 
basin for flood control, navigation, fisheries, 
or for recreation. 

Under all these circumstances, the Su- 
preme Court's salutary decision not only 
bluntly halts the efforts of a Fair Deal De- 
partment of the Interior from exercising a 
grave injustice to an important American 
utility, but at the same time it has blocked 
an undesirable effort to ruthlessly nationalize 
an enterprise that rightfully should belong 
to private business. 


Address of Mr. Roy K. Ferguson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in my extension of remarks a 
significant and important address by 
Roy K. Ferguson, president and chair- 
man of the board of St. Regis Paper 
Co. The address was delivered on March 
12, 1953, at Pensacola, Fla. Mr. Fergu- 
son’s address shows the growing im- 
portance of the pulp and paper indus- 
try to the South, and it shows some of 
the reasons for the trend of industry 
to the South. I urge that a careful study 
be made of this address: 

This evening marks the last—but not the 
least—stop of the trip which has taken 
many of us on a tour of what we might 
call “St. Regis in the South.” I should like 
to add my welcome to those of the chairman 
to all of you here tonight—those of you who 
have been with us on all or part of this 
tour and those of you who have just joined 
us here this evening. It is a pleasure and 
a privilege to have present so many distin- , 
guished guests who share an interest in 
St. Regis Paper Co. and its affairs. 
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I wish it could have been possible for all 
of you to have been with us at the formal 
opening of our new pulp and paper mill in 
Jacksonville. The opening of this mill marks 
another important milestone in St. Regis 
history and our expansion in the South. 
This new mill gives us additional 100,000 
tons of paper per year. Thus, of St. Regis’ 
total annual capacity of 560,000 tons of 
kraft paper, 365,000 tons are produced south 
of the Mason-Dixon line—and, in fact, in 
Florida. 

This expansion of our southern facilities 
is in line with the steady development of the 
southern pulp and paper industry. About 
80 percent of all kraft pulp, paper, and board 
is now produced in the South—and this 
figure continues to grow. 

Our new mill at Jacksonville has only re- 
cently started production. We are expecting 
the operations there to enjoy strong and 
healthy growth similar to that of the Kraft 
Center here. 

In Jacksonville, we intend to prove our- 
selves good neighbors as we live and work 
together with the people of that community. 
At Pensacola, we feel that we are a fully 
proven integral part of your business and 
community life. 

Many of you who are here tonight were 
also present on that afternoon in November 
1946 when St. Regis made its official entry 
into your community following the comple- 
tion of successful negotiations for the acqui- 
sition of Florida Pulp & Paper Co. and Ala- 
bama Pulp & Paper Co. We stated on that 
occasion, “Our respective business organiza- 
tions have been joined in an association of 
interests which all of us feel sure will prove 
fruitful in the kraft paper field, especially 
to Pensacola and surrounding area.” This 
prophecy has been fulfilled. 

I should like at this point to pay tribute 
to Jim Allen, whose inspiration, foresight, 
and energy contributed importantly to the 
development of the kraft paper industry in 
the South and whose confidence and faith 
in this southern industry has been so fully 
realized. In association with the Pace in- 
terests, he founded a splendid industrial de- 
velopment here in Pensacola. It is a privi- 
lege for us to have the continuing happy 
association with these other representatives 
of that pioneering group—John Pace, Dick 
Pace, Henry Hilton-Green, and McHenry 
Jones—who have important roles in the 
Pensacola operations. It was largely due to 
this group with their appreciation of its 
industrial value and their recommendation, 
concurred in by us in St. Regis, that the 
option on the Eastport site for our Jackson- 
ville mill was exercised. 

Mr, Allen and his associates early recog- 
nized the value in the South of an abundant 
and permanent source of raw material for 
the kraft paper industry. They were con- 
vinced that the location of kraft operations 
close to this continuing supply of raw mate- 
rial would bring about important economic 
advantages. They appreciated the value of 
the South’s green gold, 

The shortages of imported supplies of pulp 
during World War II brought about the use 
of southern woods to a greater degree than 
before. Our industry’s laboratories, tech- 
nicians, and operators developed methods 
for making good sulfate pulp from southern 
woods. These developments, together with 
the inherent economic advantages of the 
southern woodlands, speeded the expansion 
of the southern pulp and paper industry. 
During the past 10 years its production 
capacity has more than doubled. We see no 
likelihood of diminished growth in the next 
decade. 

This expansion of the southern paper in- 
dustry requires that abundant continuing 
supplies of pulpwood be available, for this 
raw material is vital to our operations. St. 
Regis has always been alert to the importance 
of wood conservation—scientific forestry is 
the keynote of our woodlands operations. 
We own and operate the largest privately 


owned nursery in the South at Pensacola 
where we raise 12 million seedlings each 
year. These seedlings are replanted in our 
woodlands and also made available to owners 
of small woodlots. 

However, we have recently taken a major 
step to conserve wood supplies even further— 
a step which augments St. Regis’ abundant 
supply of woodpulp for its operations and 
at the same time, makes a lasting contribu- 
tion to the conservation of wood supplies in 
this whole area. 

America is known in most of the world as 
a country which wastes its natural resources, 
and at times wastes them extravagantly. 
Here’s an example which proves that this is 
not true—an example which may well help 
to spark the more effective conservation of 
our wood resources. 

We are now making use of sawmill slabs 
from barked logs in the manufacture of kraft 
pulp and paper at Pensacola. Formerly, slabs 
remaining from unbarked logs were burned. 
This conservation measure became possible 
with the development of a new barker and 
chipper with comparatively low power re- 
quirements. 

The first sawmill with which we have made 
arrangements for the utilization of these 
barked slabs is the Chapman, Ala., mill of 
the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. Negotiations 
are under way with a number of other saw- 
mills to obtain chips from their slabs. 

At Smith’s Chapman mill, the Anderson 
barker and chipper, manufactured by the 
Soderhamn Manufacturing Co., of Sweden, 
is used to process the wood. The logs are 
brought in to the mill from the woods in 
long lengths. They are then cut into lengths 
of 12 to 20 feet and conveyed by claims to 
the barker. There the bark is separated from 
the wood and carried in a separate conveyor 
to the boilers where it is used along with 
sawdust as fuel. Thus we now attain vir- 
tually 100 percent utilization of the wood. 

The clean logs then move into the mill for 
sawing, and the slabs and edgings are cut 
from the logs and from the sides of the 
boards. Formerly, this wood could not be 
used because of the bark on it—but now, it 
moves on a conveyor to the chipping ma- 
chine to be cut to specification size for use 
in the manufacture of kraft pulp. These 
clean chips, chipped to our specifications, 
are of the same high quality as the chips 
which we produce at the mill, and they come 
from wood which was previously burned or 
not salvaged. 

The annual capacity of the Smith Lumber 
Co.’s Chapman mill is approximately 36 mil- 
lion board feet of lumber. The chips manu- 
factured from the salvaged wood alone are 
equivalent to about 18,000 cords of pulpwood 
annually. This is based upon industry esti- 
mates that, in addition to leaving sufficient 
wood for sawmill fuel, 1,000 board feet of 
southern lumber produce Specification chips 
equal to the amount of chips produced from 
one-half cord of pulpwood. 

St. Regis, for some time, has been promi- 
nently identified with such a wood-conserva- 
tion program in the Northwest, but the 
equipment needed for barking and chipping 
in the big-log installations there, is not suit- 
able for southern sawmill operations. 

We feel confident that this improved usage 
of wood will add greatly to the overall wood 
resources of the South. Also, it will provide 
sawmills with a steady and profitable market 
for material which formerly was not salvaged. 

The increase in our production capacity 
at the mill and multiwall bag plant here 
make this conservation measure a highly im- 
portant factor. Today our group inspected 
our new No. 4 kraft-paper machine which 
went into production in April 1952. To take 
care of this enlarged paper production, the 
pulp mill was enlarged and necessarily more 
pulpwood is required. 

Pensacola’s new paper machine produces 
paper with a maximum trimmed width of 
210 inches and is designed for speeds up to 
2,400 feet per minute, It has several un- 
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usual design features which give highly effi- 
cient operation and insure that the paper is 
of uniform high quality. Pensacola's No. 3 
and No. 4 machines are rated among this 
country’s most modern paper machines. 

We have almost completed the large addi- 
tion to the Pensacola multiwall paper-bag 
plant, which was begun late in 1951. The 
new buildings give us additional floor space 
so that we can rearrange our present bag- 
making machinery for more efficient opera- 
tion. When the work is completed, the 
plant’s production capacity will be doubled 
and it will be the largest multiwall bag plant 
in this country. Already, it has produced 
over a million and a quarter multiwall bags 
in a single day. : 

A new warehouse for kraft-paper storage 
will have paper available in practically all 
sizes and weights regularly used in the bag 
plant. 

Also nearing completion is the administra- 
tion building for the entire Pensacola area. 
Here will be located the executive and gon- 
eral offices, and the kraft paper and bag 
research laboratory. 

You can see that now this is truly a 
kraft center. Not only do we make kraft 
paper and multiwall bags from the paper, 
but we also have important research and 
development facilities here. This integra- 
tion of research, development and produc- 
tion is another example of St. Regis’ contin- 
uing efforts to give its customers the best 
possible quality and service and expand the 
uses for its products. 

Those of you who visited the kraft center 
here today, saw multiwall bags being pro- 
duced on a large scale. You might be sur- 
prised to learn that more than 500 different 
commodities are packaged in multiwall 
paper bags. These include rock products, 
food products, chemicals and other basic 
commodities. St. Regis is the pioneer and 
foremost producer of heavy duty paper 
shipping sacks. We serve the construction, 
chemical and agricultural industries 
throughout North and South America, 
Europe, and the Far East, by means of our 
own facilities and those of our affiliated and 
associated companies. 

St. Regis sells more than multiwall bags— 
we offer a complete packaging system. Our 
engineering and machine division designs 
and builds packers to package the different 
types of commodities. There are approxi- 
mately 5,000 of these packers presently in 
use throughout the United States. Each 
one of these installations is tailored to suit 
the commodity and individual plant condi- 
tions. Our engineers, laboratory technicians 
and salesmen are constantly working to im- 
prove and develop new uses and markets 
for St. Regis’ multivall paper bags and 
packers. 

Much of this research and development 
work is done here in Pensacola. Our bag 
engineering department works on the design 
and development of bagmaking equipment, 
Samples of all raw materials used are care- 
fully checked by our testing laboratory to 
insure their uniform high quality. Another 
department checks the quality of all ad- 
hesives and seeks to develop new and im- 
proved applications. We also have complete 
printing and engraving facilities here. 

In addition to research facilities at Pen- 
sacola, St. Regis has a central technical de- 
partment at Deferiet, N. Y. Engineers and 
technicians at the well-eqiupped laboratory 
there work to improve and expand uses for 
all St. Regis products. They work closely 
with manufacturing and sales personnel and 
serve all St. Regis pulp and paper mills and 
bag plants. Improving the pulping of woods, 
developing new papers and improving paper 
quality, designing new bag constructions 
and performance tests—all of these 
projects—and more—are carried on by St. 
Regis research group. 

Our engineering and machine division de- 
signs and manufactures machines for the 
manufacture, filling, and closing of multi- 
wall bags. St. Regis maintains in this divi- 
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sion a complete staff of specialists for re- 
search and design, experimental develop- 
ment and testing, and final production of 
this equipment. A field engineering staff 
is available to provide service wherever St. 
Regis packers are installed. This division 
will soon move into its new plant at East 
Providence, R. I. j 

Many important developments—and the 
multiwall paper bag is just one of them— 
have maintained paper and board in sixth 
place among the Nation’s industries. Paper’s 
importance in our economy has kept pace 
with the growth in its use and the increase 
in the national population. At the turn of 
the century, the annual per capita consump- 
tion of paper was 58 pounds. Official figures 
for 1952 show that the per capita consump- 
tion has soared to 369 pounds yearly. The 
national production of paper has increased 
from 2 million tons per year in 1900 to 
over 25 million tons today. This tonnage is 
produced in over 1,000 pulp, paper, and 
board plants in the United States of America 
and with an investment of $7 billion. An- 
nual sales exceed $7 billion and the industry 
pays $1 billion annually in Federal taxes 
and has an annual payroll of $800 million. 

There is a constant daily need for paper 
and paper products. By its very nature, 
paper is a product of ever-expanding uses. 
It can be converted into many forms. Tech- 
nicians in the paper industry are constantly 
working to develop new uses for paper which 
will mean greater per capita consumption. 

St. Regis has achieved a degree of stabil- 
ity by diversification of product and end uses 
as a result of the company’s planning pro- 
gram. The printing, publication, and con- 
verting paper division produces paper for 
leading magazines, for telephone and other 
directories, catalogs, and for the commercial 
printing industry. Panelyte is the trade 
name for St. Regis plastic products manu- 
factured by the panelyte division. The larg- 
est of our diversified divisions is a combi- 
nation of several segments—kraft pulp, kraft 
paper, board, and multiwall bags. 

Today St. Regis has 21 plants located in 
the United States and 7 in Canada and 
abroad. We own or operate slightly in excess 
of 2 million acres of timberland. The prod- 
ucts of these plants currently represent sales 
in the neighborhood of $200 million yearly 
and our annual payroll is $50 million. 

Our company has grown since we came 
here in 1946—in fact, it has been stated by 
some that we have grown faster proportion- 
ately than any other unit in the industry— 
and much of this growth has taken place 
here in Pensacola. However, I do want to 
assure you the structure has been based on 
a firm foundation. In that time your com- 
munity has also grown and will continue 
to grow. We are happy to welcome to Pen- 
sacola another major industry, Chemstrand. 
It was our pleasure to cooperate in the efforts 
to bring them here. 

To all of you members of the St. Regis 
family I should like to express the appre- 
ciation of the directors and myself for a job 
well done. Our thanks, too, to the people of 
Pensacola and the surrounding area who 
have accepted us as neighbors and friends. 
The welcome of your religious and educa- 
tional institutions has been heart warming. 
The cooperation given us by your business 
and industry, by your banks and by your 
city, county, and State governments has con- 
tributed greatly to the success of our opera- 
tions. 

Naturally, our part in the commercial ac- 
tivity of Pensacola has increased as we have 
expanded. We now employ about 3,000 peo- 
ple at the Kraft Center and many others in 
our woodlands. Our contribution of taxes to 
your community has increased during this 
period until now we pay more than 10 per- 
cent of all the ad valorem taxes in Escambia 
County. 

Our friendly relationship with you is both 
pleasant and productive. It is a partnership 
between your community and our company— 


a partnership for progress and prosperity. 
We sincerely hope that every person in this 
growing community will continue to benefit 
directly or indirectly because we are located 
here, 


Television Programs With a Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and 21 Ameri- 
can universities are to be congratulated 
for a cooperative effort which will bring 
to the television screen a series of edu- 
cational programs. All of us constantly 
receive letters from our constituents de- 
ploring certain types of television and 
radio entertainment and asking that 
we pass legislation to force a change in 
programing. Surely it is far better to 
encourage the broadcasting companies 
in their own efforts to bring higher type 
programs into the living rooms of Amer- 
ica. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I would like to include the following col- 
umn, by Sid Shalit from the New York 
Daily News, that announces the new 
CBS-TV educational series, I am proud 
that the University of Minnesota is one 
of the cooperating universities, 

The article follows: 

Wat's ON? 
(By Sid Shalit) 
EDUCATIONAL TV 

More than 21 leading American universi- 
ties are joining CBS-TV in a 26-week educa- 
tional series which will accent research and 
other aspects of education contributing to 
individual and national welfare, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by Hubbell Robinson, Jr., 
CBS-TV vice president in charge of network 
programs. 

The series will be titled “The Search,” and 
is to be televised Sundays beginning next 
September, date and time to be announced. 

Each program will be produced at a uni- 
versity and will reflect the point of view of 
the individuals affected by, or participating 
in, the project under discussion. These 
were outlined yesterday at a meeting in 
CBS-TV’s Grand Central Terminal Studios 
attended by the presidents, and other high 
officials, of the participating universities. 

Typical of the projected telecasts, Dr. 
Malcolm M. Willey, vice president of the 
University of Minnesota, told of his institu- 
tion’s Last Man's Club. The project involves 
300 St. Paul and Minneapolis men, half of 
whom will die of cardio-vascular disorders, 
who enlisted as guinea pigs in the univer- 
sity's research of heart disease. 

Other projects scheduled for The Search 
are: 

University of Pennsylvania: Patients Are 
People, a course in family health advising; 
University of Michigan: Linguistics at the 
English Language Institute, wherein for- 
eign students learn to speak fluent English 
in 8 weeks; University of Chicago: The Old 
Folks, a study in geriatrics currently under 
way in Kansas City; University of Iowa: A 
Farm Boy Looks at Art, a fine-arts pro- 
gram; University of Louisville: Neighbor- 
hood University, off-campus adult educa- 
tion conducted in public libraries; Univer- 
sity of North Carolina: Aristophanes Visits 
Old Smoky, a project of the dramatic arts 
department in which the dramatic group 
visit the mountain people twice yearly. 
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Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Penn- 
sylvania State College, represented by C. S. 
Wyand, commenting on the project, said: 
“It seems to me that through its university 
program series, CBS television will present 
more than an interesting report on modern 
educational activities. It will also demon- 
strate the social usefulness of television and 
provide an admirable example of the manner 
in which American private enterprise is now 
rendering helpful public service,” 


Benefits or Taxes—Is There Middle 
Road? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
Pickering, a reporter for the Detroit 
Times, has written an article which ap- 
peared recently in the veterans’ edition 
of Army Times in which Mr. Pickering 
raises some timely questions concerning 
the future of veterans’ benefits. I am 
happy to say that the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has some very fine subcom- 
mittees that are working now to find the 
answer to some of the questions raised in 
the article. The Honorable BERNARD W. 
Kearney is heading a subcommittee on 
hospitals which is studying the question 
of hospitalizing non-service-connected 
cases. The Honorable WILLIAM H. AYRES 
is heading a subcommittee on housing 
which is studying the effect of the 4 
percent interest rate on the availability 
of money for veterans’ loans. Mr. Pick- 
ering’s suggestion that the answers to 
veterans’ problems should come from 20 
million veterans who are also carrying a 
big share of the tax burden has great 
merit. 

The article follows: 

BENEFITS or TAxES—Is THERE MIDDLE ROAD? 

(Eprron's Note.—Daily newspapermen well 
versed in veterans’ affairs in the United 
States number but a handful; one of this 
select group is Jack Pickering, ace Detroit 
Times reporter. Pickering, long a champion 
of constructive veterans’ programs and a 
vociferous fighter for guys who got the wrong 
end of the stick, recently conducted a guest 
column in the Michigan Amvet News, official 
publication of the Michigan Department of 
AMVETS. His provocative article follows.) 

(By Jack Pickering) 

Is America getting ready to cast a money- 
conscious eye at what the veterans are get- 
ting? Is there going to be a hue and cry to 
cut down on such benefits? 

I think this is possible. In fact, I think 
it already has been happening, but the wiles 
of politics have hidden the facts from most 
of us. 

Let me say at the outset that I don’t guar- 
antee I'm right in my suspicions. I'll simply 
tell you why I think it’s right, and it’s up 
to you to decide whether you agree with me. 

So, strictly speaking among friends, here’s 
what I think is now happening: 

1. Veterans’ benefits are costing a heap of 
money. 

2. With taxes and inflation (both of them 
the consequence of the cold war) everybody 
m Puring in the neighborhood of his pocket- 

ok. 

3. So some people, some very influential 
ones, I suspect, are wondering seriously 
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budget for veterans. 

Now you and I, as veterans, seem to be on 
both sides of the fence at the same time. 
We're veterans; we are taxpayers, too. 

So which side are we on? Do we want 
to keep spending the amounts of money we 
have been spending because veterans de- 
serve it? Or do we want to cut down the 
spending because tax dollars are tough dol- 
lars to earn? 

Here are some reasons why I think this 
situation already is shaping up. 

First. Truman spent some $650,000 on a 
survey of VA. He must have had some- 
thing in mind, he didn’t do it because he 
was satisfied with things the way they were. 
On top of that, Gen. Carl Gray, the VA 
administrator, also evolved a reorganization 
plan. Besides that, the Hoover Commission 
came up with some proposals, proposals 
which, by the way, have been violently op- 
posed by veterans’ groups. 

And now Eisenhower is letting it be known 
he is going to run his own survey. In other 
words, the VA is under scrutiny, and when 
you talk about VA, you are talking about the 
billions of dollars that go to veterans. 

Note that I’m not saying what any of these 
surveys proposes, but imply that something 
is happening. So let’s take the trouble to 
find out. 

Next indication: 

The GI home-loan situation. You all 
know that a GI loan is virtually nonexistent 
in Michigan today. And it isn't much dif- 
ferent anywhere else except that, for various 
reasons, the pinch isn’t quite as severe in 
some localities. 

Why can’t you get a GI loan? 

Well, all the Government did in the first 
place was pass a law saying that if certain 
requirements were met, a house of certain 
specifications, and a mortgage of limited in- 
terest rate, the Government would guarantee 
half of the mortgage. Whatever that means, 
pal! 

This was fine as long as, in the flush of 
victory and patriotism, lending companies 
felt like taking such mortgages. 

But by this time over 3,000,000 GI’s have 
bought homes. They have gotten $19,370,000 
in mortgage loans. That’s right—billions, 

That’s a lot of money. Maybe these same 
companies should be to lend some 
more on the same terms, I don’t know. What 
I am saying is that they’re slowed down. 
And if nobody wants to lend you the money 
at 4 percent, in the first place, the Govern- 
ment guaranty doesn’t mean a thing to you. 

True, the Government needled some ac- 
tivity into the situation by pumping money 
into FNMA, the so-called Fanny May. All 
this meant was that the Government itself 
finally was putting up some cash for GI loans 
indirectly by buying up GI mortgages. 

But when Fanny May runs out of money, 
GI loans stop being purchased. 

In short, the Government seems to be at 
the point where it either has to put up the 
dough or let us get along without GI loans. 

I have a feeling that our Congressmen 
knew perfectly well what they were doing. 
They didn’t have the nerve to say, “We are 
going to cut out GI loans.” That would 
cost votes. 

Well, maybe we’re coming to the time when 
we'll have to give a straight answer: You 
can’t give somebody something unless you 
yourself do the giving. You can’t pass a law 
that says it’s up to somebody else to do it. 

So what’s answer? 

Do we keep the GI loans and foot the bill, 
on grounds that what the early birds got, 
the tail-enders on the veterans’ parade 
should get, too? 

Or what's right? I’m not tel uw I'm 
asking you. a 

Here's another. What about veterans’ hos- 
pitals? 


The arguments we hear run like this: “All 
we demand is adequate hospitals for service- 
connected cases.” 

Yet the current VA statistics show this: 
As of the last fiscal year, only 34.5 percent of 
men in VA hospitals were service connected. 

I, for one, would like to know where the 
truth lies. 

(But I'd like to say in passing that I feel 
sure—for darn sure that the demand for a 
TB hospital for veterans in is a 
worthy and reasonable demand; that we'd 
have one now except for some crummy poli- 
ticking by some people who put personal 
interest far above public interest.) 

Anyway, there’s the question: If two-thirds 
of our VA hospitals are being used by men 
whose cases are not service connected, is that 
the way we want it to be? 

Or if there’s anything misleading about 
that 34.5-percent figure, then let's have 
some other figure and an explanation. In 
short, isn't it possible for us to get the true 
facts, and decided on the basis of facts? 

Or maybe some of us think that veterans 
are entitled to hospital care, regardless of 
whether war service caused the illness. If 
so, let’s stand up and say so. 

Are pensions in need of reexamination? 
Are some men, who work 40 hours a week and 
drawing top pay, drawing pensions because of 
some wartime injury, which, while a real 
enough injury, doesn’t handicap them a bit 
in earning a living? 

What about our present policy on dental 
care? Canada, for example, fixes a man’s 
teeth at the time he leaves service. After 
that he takes care of his own choppers. 

In the United States when a man leaves 
service, he can apply for a dental examina- 
tion and get done to his teeth any amount 
of repair work, at Government expense. 

This runs into an enormous amount of 
money—millions in Michigan alone, and 
Michigan is only one-twenty-fifth of this 
Nation in population. 

Im not saying we are right, or we are 
wrong, on this, 

I do think there are some issues to be met, 
some questions to be decided. 

We don’t want veteran lobbyists to give 
the answers. 

We don’t want pinchpenny, economy poli- 
ticians to withdraw anything that a veteran 
honestly has coming. 

Who should decide? Can’t 20 million men 
who are both veterans and taxpayers, look 
at the problems and come up with the best 
answers? 


Amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including the following 
additional recommendations of Walter 
Reuther, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, to the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee on amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act: 

IV. REPEAL PROVISIONS DESIGNED TO HARASS 
AND WEAKEN UNIONS 

The Taft-Hartley Act contains many pro- 
visions designed to harass and weaken 
unions, I have referred to some of them in 
other sections of this statement. Here I 
would like to discuss three provisions that 
are particularly significant as measures to 
sap the strength of union organization and 
responsibility. 
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whether the country ought to cut down its 


In addition to reintroducing the long- 
discredited labor injunction, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act provides for damage suits against 
unions for breach of contract and for hav- 
ing ‘engaged in so-called secondary-boycott 
activities. 

Now, no responsible unionist will quarrel 
with the point that unions, as well as em- 
ployers, ought to adhere to all of the provi- 
sions of their collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, As every realist in labor-manage- 
ment relations knows, this does not mean 
that the courts should be the forum for 
the settlement of disputes arising out of 
what are essentially working rules to govern 
the day-to-day dealings between the em- 
ployer and his employees. 

Collective-bargaining agreements are not 
the same as other contracts. They regulate 
wages and hours, working conditions, ad- 
justment of grievances. Today they reflect, 
too, the growing interest of workers—yes; 
and of employers, too—in the safeguarding 
of the health, welfare, and security of work- 


ers, not only on the job but also in their 


homes and with their families. The prob- 
lems growing out of the operation of col- 
lective-bargaining agreements call for the 
art of the social engineer rather than the 
formal adjudications of the courts. 

Yet the Taft-Hartley Act puts a brake on 
the growth and development of collective 
bargaining by making every contract a po- 
tential source of litigation. Today we must 
write contracts, not necessarily with a view 
to what will promote the best relations be- 
tween workers and their employer—although 
we in the CIO are proud of our record in 
this respect—but rather with a view to what 
will best protect the workers in case some 
technical contract breach brings them into 
court. 

I do not know, and I do not know that the 
figures are available, how many damage suits 
have been filed under the damage-suit pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is clear, 
however, that these provisions represent a 
constant danger of raids on union treasuries 
by employers who are interested in break- 
ing unions. Even when unsuccessful—and 
most of them are—these suits constitute 
nuisance litigation which is expensive and 
time-consuming. 

Fairness and justice certainly did not ani- 
mate the authors of the provision authoriz- 
ing damage suits based on injuries result- 
ing from alleged secondary boycott activi- 
ties. I know of no provision of the act which 
authorizes unions or their members to bring 
suits for damages against an employer for 
having engaged in any unfair labor practice 
under the act. 

Another provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
that is designed to harass and weaken unions 
is the definition of agency (secs. 2 (13) and 
301 (e)). 

The insertion of these definitions in the 
Taft-Hartley Act was rationalized by the ar- 
gument that unions should be responsible for 
the acts of their agents just like everyone 
else. If employers were to be held account- 
able for anyone acting in the interest of an 
employer, directly or indirectly, as the Wag- 
ner Act provided, unions, too, it was contend- 
ed should be held strictly accountable for 
the acts of persons acting on their behalf. 

Now, superficially at least, this is a very 
appealing argument. Union responsibility is 
an objective that all of us in positions of 
leadership in the labor movement support 
wholeheartedly. 

But I would like you to ask yourselves: 
does the Taft-Hartley Act actually achieve 
equality of responsibility as between em- 
ployers and unions? 

First, let me point out that the act nar- 
rowed employer responsibility as it exist- 
ed under the Wagner Act by substituting for 
the definition of such responsibility of the 
common law principles of agency. The ef- 
fect of this change has been well described 
by Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, 
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the ranking minority member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, as fol- 
lows: 

“The apparent intention of this redefini- 
tion is to change the rule adopted by the 
Supreme Court in International Association 
of Machinists v. NLRB (311 U. S. 72) that an 
employer is responsible for the acts of a su- 
pervisory employee even though he might not 
under the strict common law rules of agency. 
This change may make necessary proof that 
an employer ban specifically authorized his 
supervisory employees to engage in unfair 
labor practices * * * matters which are easily 
concealed. * * * The imposition of the strict 
common law rule of agency may also affect 
the Board's power to proceed against so- 
called citizen committees and vigilante 
groups which in the past have often aided 
and abetted employers in their antiunion 
campaign.” 

At the same time that the Taft-Hartley 
Act narrowed the scope of employer respon- 
sibility, it took away from unions the power 
to discipline their members and broadened 
the scope of union responsibility for the acts 
of their members, 

The Taft-Hartley Act limits a union's dis- 
ciplinary powers to situations where the 
member has failed to pay dues or initiation 
fees. This is a gratuitous insult to unions, 
which are far more than the collection agen- 
cies some people, who hate unions, describe 
them to be. 

Also, it seriously restricts the power of 
unions to keep Communists, strikebreakers, 
racketeers, crooks, out of their ranks, 

The Taft-Hartley Act, in sections 2 (13) 
and 301 (e), imposes a common-law rule of 
agency which has resulted in many decisions 
holding unions responsible for misdirected 
acts of zeal neither authorized by the union 
nor ratified or condoned by it. 

In the Sunset Line and Twine case (79 
NLRB 1487; 22 LRRM 106) the NLRB held 
that the union was responsible for the acts 
of certain individuals who were found to be 
“agents” of the union, even if the union had 
expressly forbidden them to engage in those 
acts. 


Who were the individuals found to be 
agents“? Agency was found on the basis 
of mere membership in the union and par- 
ticipation in an authorized strike. 

In another case (Western, Inc., 93 NLRB 
336) a union was held responsible for oral 


appeals by pickets that an employee partici- . 


pate in a secondary boycott. The NLRB held 
that the picketing itself was an appeal, 80 
that the oral appeals were within the sphere 
of authorized action, 

The effect of the Taft-Hartley Act defini- 
tion on union responsibility has been to 
restore labor law concepts that prevailed be- 
fore the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. As the report of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare in 1949 on S. 249, 
the Thomas bill, pointed out: 

“It was the practice of Federal courts in 
the 1900's to impose a theory of responsibility 
in labor cases by which under the law of con- 
spiracy the union and each of its members 
were held responsible for each and every act 
of their associates on strike. This unrealis- 
tic approach, resulting in execessive restric- 
tions on the concerted activities of workers, 
led to the enactment of section 6 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act which required actual 
authorization or ratification of acts to im- 
pute liability to the union.” 

Section 6 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
provides: 

“No officer or member of any association 
or organization, and no association or organ- 
ization participating or interested in a labor 
dispute, shall be held responsible or liable in 
any court of the United States for the unlaw- 
ful acts of individual officers, members, or 
agents, except upon clear proof of actual par- 
ticipation in or actual knowledge of such 
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acts, or of ratification of such acts after 
actual knowledge thereof.” 

This definition of union responsibility was 
inserted in the Norris-LaGuardia Act pre- 
cisely to put an end to then-current theories 
of responsibility which are rapidly being re- 
instated under the Taft-Hartley Act. Just 
as the Congress acted in 1932 to deal with 
labor relations on a more realistic basis, so 
it is time now for Congress once again to 
recognize realities and amend the law by re- 
storing the Norris-LaGuardia concept of 
agency so as to eliminate a theory of respon- 
sibility that can only hamstring and weaken 
union organization and activity. 

What are the realities to which I refer? 
The principal one is that employers and 
unions function in quite different ways. 

Today, most employers are incorporated. 
They function through well-defined lines of 
authority, with effective methods to control 
and supervise the exercise of authority. 

Unions, however, are voluntary associa- 
tions. Contrary to the belief of the Taft- 
Hartley draftsmen, union members are not 
robots who can be ordered around and di- 
rected by union officers and staff. Our mem- 
bers are men and women who have a pro- 
found belief in individual freedom and dem- 
ocratic rights. They are accustomed to think 
and act for themselves, 

This is why I say that the Taft-Hartley 
Act definitions of union responsibilities are 
unrealistic. It catches in its dragnet many 
acts of members, even when there is no proof 
at all “of actual participation in or actual 
knowledge of such acts, or of ratification of 
such acts after actual knowledge thereof,” 
as required by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. I 
strongly urge that the sound requirements 
of that act be restored to their full force 
and effect. 

President Eisenhower, during the recent 
campaign said, and I am quoting, “Healthy 
collective bargaining requires responsible 
unions and responsible employers. Irre- 
sponsible bargainers cannot get results. 
Weak unions cannot be responsible. That 
alone is sufficient reason for having strong 
unions.” 

To achieve the goal President Eisenhower 
mentioned—strong, responsible unions—the 
Congress must eliminate the Taft-Hartley 
provisions designed to harass and weaken 
unions, 


V. SIMPLIFY THE LAW AND END UNNECESSARY 
DELAYS 


The fifth benchmark which we recommend 
for consideration in amending the Taft- 
Hartley law is this: Simplify and clarify the 
law, provide for the rule of reason in its ad- 
ministration, and reduce the present inordi- 
nate delays in its procedures and enforce- 
ment. 

We feel very strongly that the route to 
speedy enforcement lies in the direction of 
expediting the procedures of the NLRB and 
not through the use of the “quickie” injunc- 
tion, 

To the extent that the Taft-Hartley law 
drawing in the Wagner Act provides statu- 
tory protection for the right of labor to 
organize and to bargain collectively, it is 
effective only as it works speedily. 

The time element in getting a representa- 
tion election is critical. Undue delay in a 
representation election dissipates the 
strength of the union, An unfair labor prac- 
tice charge which takes a year to process may 
ultimately result in a favorable decision by 
the Board, but by the time the Board deci- 
sion comes out the union may be destroyed 
by attrition. 

Timeliness is of the essence, but we do 
not want timeliness at the expense of our 


full rights to due process of law. 


I would like to convey to you some idea 


‘of the magnitude of this problem, the Hum- 


phrey subcommittee in the last Congress car- 
ried on an investigation of the time that it 
took the Board and the courts to process 
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eases. Since the report has been issued, im- 
provements have been made in processing 
cases, but the essential problem still re- 
mains. 

In May 1952—which is the latest period 
covered in the report—it took an average of 
469 days to process an unfair labor practice 
case from the filing of the charge to the is- 
suance of the Board decision. Put another 
way, it took more than a year and a half, 
on average, for the Board to come through 
with a decision. 

But this figure doesn’t begin to tell the 
whole story. A Board decision carries no 
compulsive effect on the respondent—in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, the em- 
ployer—unless it is enforced by a decree of 
a circuit court. The circuit court proceed- 
ings to the point of decision adds on another 
year. This means that if an unfair labor 
practice against an employer runs its full 
course, it will take, on average, 214 years for 
the provisions of the law to be enforced. 

A case involving the CIO Steelworkers 
(Reed-Prince) has gone on for 15 years with- 
out a resolution of the issues in dispute. 
As a practical matter, it means that the 
employer who can pay the expenses of liti- 
gation and has the determination to fight 
the union, can carry on indefinitely without 
being brought to book. 

Now, to be sure, all unfair labor practice 
cases don’t run the full course. But even 
if this represents the tough employer, I think 
you can see that this is precisely the situa- 
tion where the processes set up under law 
ought to function as speedily as is consistent 
with the process. 

The report of the Humphrey subcommittee 
also shows that it took 71 days, on average, 
to process a representation case. Here, too, 
I understand that the Board has been able 
to shorten the time consumed in disposing 
of representation cases. But, even so, it takes 
too long to get a contested representation 
case decided and an election held, 

We have some very concrete suggestions 
to speed up the handling of cases by the 
NLRB. Under present practice, the Board 
halts the processing of a case at whatever 
stage it happens to be, if the union is de- 
clared out of compliance with certain tech- 
nical filing requirements. Sections 9 (f) and 
(g) provide for the filing of certain data 
with respect to union finances and union 
constitutions with the Department of Labor. 

I don't see that any special purpose has 
been served by these filing requirements or 
that startling new truths have emerged from 
the data. In any case, even before the law, 
union constitutional and financial practices 
functioned in a goldfish bowl. Even under 
SEC requirements, the corporations of this 
country would improve their financial re- 
porting if they emulated the detail which 
most unions make publicly available as a 
matter of course, and for many years before 
the enactment of these filing requirements, 

We have no objection to these filing re- 
quirements, but we earnestly recommend 
that chance infractions should not halt the 
processing of a case except at the really 
significant stages of the case. Specifically, 
I suggest that the failure to comply with 
these requirements should affect Board proc- 
esses only at the point of decision in an 
unfair labor practice case, and at the point 
of certification in a representation proceed- 
ing. The processes preliminary thereto 
ought not to be halted for failure to comply. 

We have much the same kinds of recom- 
mendations to make with respect to 9 (h), 
that is, the non-Communist affidavit require- 
ment. But here we are dealing with a more 
important issue. 

Let me make my position on the issue 
clear at the outset. Not for one moment 
can we survive as a democracy if we permit 
subversive forces of whatever coloration to 
commit acts which would deprive us of our 
democratic rights. My fellow members of 
CIO and I (I think it would not be unseemly 
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to say) recognized and dealt with the men- 
ace of Communist penetration long, long 
before the television era of Communist ex- 
posure. We beat the Communists in my own 
union, the UAW-CIO, and we rooted them 
out of CIO. We know what the American 
Communist is. We know him as an agent 
of the imperialistic designs of a foreign 
power. 

But the problem of the Communists is not 
limited to the unions. This is a problem of 
national security essentially, and not really, 
of labor-management relations. The non- 
Communist affidavit therefore does not be- 
long in a labor relations statute. It ought 
to be dealt with on its merits. 

In addition to this objection in principle, 
there are practical problems involved in 
connection with the non-Communist. affi- 
davit provisions. 

I hope the committee understands these 
practical problems. There are thousands 
of union officers in the locals and in the 
international unions who must sign the 
affidavit if the union is to qualify in an 
NLRB proceeding. The positions in most 
of these local unions are manned by workers 
from the shop. The turnover of officers from 
day to day and week to week is considerable. 
As the president of a large international 
union, I am in a position to say that there 
isn’t a day when we are not receiving many 
notices informing us of changes in local 
union officers. And even the office of the 
international union is not able to keep cur- 
rent with the large volume of changes in 
constituent local unions. 

But, under existing rules of the Board, 
the failure of a local union second vice pres- 
ident to sign the affidavit on the day he 
enters office automatically disqualifies the 
union as a charging party in an unfair labor 
practice case or as a petitioner in a repre- 
sentation case. Automatically, all process- 
ing of a case is halted at whatever stage 
until the local second vice president has 
signed the non-Communist affidavit. 

We think this is an absurd result. The 
purpose of the non-Communist affidavit is 
not to delay the processing of cases, but to 
Keep Communists out of union office. (By 
the way, it does not seem that this purpose 
has met with startling success.) 

We make the same recommendations that 

we made with respect to the other filing 
requirements. The failure to comply with 
the non-Communist filing requirement 
should act only to stop the issuance of a 
Board decision in an unfair labor practice 
case or a certification in a representation 
case. 
We could go a long way toward increasing 
the speed of Board operations if we restored 
the prehearing election. In the later days 
of the Wagner Act, the NLRB adopted the 
practice in appropriate situations of direct- 
ing an election even though there were issues 
in dispute which required a hearing for 
determination. It found, however, that the 
results of the election washed out many of 
the issues in dispute and that no hearing 
ultimately proved to be necessary. We be- 
lieve that the prehearing election is sound 
administration and the Board ought to be 
permitted to order such elections in its 
discretion. 


We Like Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when a line has to be 


drawn. I believe the following editorial, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, gives adequate expression to the 
thoughts of many Americans, myself in- 
cluded: 


IKE Versus MCCARTHY: WE LIKE IKE 


The clouds of suspicion Senators Mc- 
CarTHy and McCarran are trying to raise in 
their fight against confirmation of Charles E. 
Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia have pointed 
up, it seems to us, a basic issue of public con- 
fidence in the new Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

We have no personal brief to carry for Mr. 
Bohlen, but we certainly feel that, at this 
stage, the new President and his Secretary of 
State are entitled to a show of public con- 
fidence against any self-anointed purveyors 
of rumor and dissension. 

The Bohlen appointment has brought that 
issue to a head. In the absence of clearcut 
reasons to the contrary, the President is en- 
titled to be represented by the man of his 
choice in a post as sensitive as Moscow. 
The fact that both he and Mr. Dulles stand 
behind Mr. Bohlen, after investigating his 
background and qualifications to their full 
satisfaction, is enough for us. 

President Eisenhower does not take lightly 
his responsibility of policing his own house 
against any sort of poor security risks. In 
his state of the Union message, he stated his 
own position clearly: 

“I know that the primary responsibility for 
keeping out the disloyal and the dangerous 
rests squarely upon the executive branch. 
When this branch so conducts itself as to 
require policing by another branch of the 
Government, it invites its own disorder and 
confusion.” 

As of now, the Eisenhower administration 
has certainly not so conducted itself as to re- 
quire policing from the McCarthys. 

“I am determined,” the President con- 
tinued, “to meet this responsibility of the 
executive.” The security programs all de- 
partment heads have been instructed to 
initiate, he said, “will be both fair to the 
rights of the individual and effective for the 
safety of the Nation. They will, with care 
and justice, apply the basic principle that 
public employment is not a right but a 
privilege. All these measures have two clear 
purposes. Their first p is to make cer- 
tain that this Nation’s security is not jeopar- 
dized by false servants. Their second pur- 
pose is to clear the atmosphere of that un- 
reasoned suspicion that accepts rumor and 
gossip as substitutes for evidence.” 

As to the first purpose, we think the Amer- 
ican people can put more solid trust in Eisen- 
hower than in such as MCCARTHY. 

As to the second purpose, we think the 
time is now for the Senate to do its bit to 
clear the atmosphere of unreasoned sus- 
picion by voicing its overwhelming trust in 
Eisenhower and Dulles now that they have 
taken their stand on the Bohlen appointment 
against the sowers of disunity. 


“Trade, Not Aid” Is a Deceptive Slogan— 
It Will Be Trade and Aid, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people and the Con- 
gress are being indoctrinated with an- 
other deceptive slogan. It is Trade, not 
aid.” The public is being led to believe 
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that if there can be a substantial increase 
of trade from other countries to our own, 
then there will be no longer any need 
for aid. This is a beautiful concept but 
it is very misleading in the light of our 
previous experience with European coun- 
tries and the Congress must scrutinize 
these proposals to the nth degree. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I am including an article by Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt which appears in the current 
issue of Newsweek and in it he points 
out the fallacy of the slogan “Trade not 
aid.” He says that there will be trade 
plus aid. If we are to understand the 
import of the distinguished visitors who 
have been and are now in this country, 
it seems quite obvious that Mr. Hazlitt is 
right. We will open the floodgates to 
imports, and, in addition, we will be 
asked for continued financial support to 
some of the European countries. Mr. 


Hazlitt’s article follows: 
TRADE, PLUS AID 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

It was in Britain and in Europe, and not 
here, that the catchy slogan originated: 
“Trade, not aid.” The implication of this 
was that the countries of Europe no longer 
were asking for subsidies and handouts. All 
they were asking for was that the United 
States remove the artificial barriers that it 
had put in the way of receiving imports. 
They would do the same, and then they 
would balance their foreign trade through 
their own efforts. 

But in practice European officials have been 
giving an appallingly one-sided interpreta- 
tion of their own slogan. It turns out to 
mean more demands on us without corre- 
sponding concessions. Some of their de- 
mands are entirely justified. They ask that 
we simplify our customs procedures, that we 
abolish any quota limitations on imports 
from them, and that we lower our tariffs still 
further. We should do all these things. 
They are as much in the interest of the 
American consumer as of the European pro- 
ducer. 

But the quid pro quos that European ofl- 
ci@ls offer are virtually nonexistent. They 
usually fail to suggest any reciprocal lower- 
ing of their own tariffs. Even when they do, 
they make such a reduction worse than 
meaningless by proposing to continue quotas 
and discriminations against American goods, 
and to continue bilateralism, special license 
requirements for imports, price-pegging for 
their own currencies, and rationing of dol- 
lars. Moreover, their “Trade, not aid” slogan 
turns out to mean, after all, “Trade, plus 
aid.” 

All this was illustrated in the series of 
talks just completed between British and 
American Officials on the problems of con- 
vertibility of the pound. The British officials 
seem to assume that to make the pound 
convertible would be primarily a favor to the 
United States, and that therefore we should 
be willing to pay them to do it. What they 
appear to have in mind is that we put up 
some $2 billion to $4 billion as a stabilization 
fund to support the pound. Of course as 
long as we stood ready to pay over $2.80 to 
anyone who wanted to convert a pound into 
dollars we could make the pound convertible 
at that rate as long as our money held out. 
But at the end of that time we would be just 
where we were at the start (except for our 
$4 billion) and the problem would remain 
unsolved. 

The blunt truth is that convertibility of 
the pound is not a problem that even British 
Officials (let alone ours) have to solve. All 
that British bureaucrats have to do is to stop 
preventing its convertibility. The British 
pound is pegged at $2.80 by law. Except un- 
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der specified conditions, it is made incon- 
vertible into dollars by law. All the British 
bureaucrats have to do is to repeal these pro- 
hibitions. Then currency convertibility will 
take care of itself, as it has from time im- 
memorial. 

Two unwarranted fears have hitherto pre- 
vented this simple solution. The first is that 
the pound will sink and keep sinking. It 
will do so only if the British Government 
follows policies that undermine confidence 
in the pound. But if it keeps the discount 
rate high, if it keeps the paper pound scarce, 
if it keeps its budget balanced, if it turns 
its back firmly against threats of further so- 
cialism and property seizure, it will find such 
a fear groundless, as Canada did when it 
freed its own dollar. 

The second fear is a flight of capital. 
This also is groundless unless government 
policy provokes such a flight. As an extra 
safeguard, the Government could adopt, as 
a transitional measure, the device used by 
Peru. That country, although it forced its 
exporters to turn the dollars they had earned 
over to the Government, gave them equiv- 
alent dollar certificates in exchange which 
they in turn were allowed to sell within 
Peru for whatever price (in soles) they 
could get in a free market from would-be 
importers. Thus there was at least free con- 
vertibility within national borders. 

It is primarily to Britain’s advantage, 
rather than to ours, to make its currency 
convertible. If the will exists, the tech- 
niques of doing it present no serious prob- 
lem. 


When Will We Learn? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Huntsville (Ala.) Times of 
March 24, 1953: 


WHEN WL WE LEARN? 


ore came to this Nation on December 8, 
1. 

Prices and wages vaulted sky high before 
any attempt was made by the Government to 
put them under control. When Congress 
did act finally, the roof was about off. 

When the “police action” in Korea came 
on June 25, 1950, and prices and wages again 
started on a rampage, Congress gave Pres- 
ident Truman authority to slap on controls, 
but he did not act for months to impose 
them, 

In both of these recent wars, our Govern- 
ment waited to lock the door until after the 
horse had escaped. 

Bernard M. Baruch, the elder atateaman 
who was most active in World War I, a close 
consultant in World War II, and adviser in 
the Korean war, pleaded with Congress 
yesterday to enact a complete economic-con- 
trols law on a standby basis, for immediate 
use in case another world war should come, 

Failure to do so at once, he told a Senate 
committee, “will be putting a premium on 
selfishness.” 

“To wait is to die,” he 
Senators. 

Twice in 10 years there has been the disas- 
trous effect of failing to have such a control 
law on the statute books, ready for a war 
emergency. 

When will we learn by experience that it is 
necessary for the financial salvation of the 
Nation? 


reminded the 


The Late Honorable Joseph R. Bryson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include, in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, & 
letter published in the Washington Post, 
March 23, 1953, written by Mr. J. Austin 
Latimer in memory of the Honorable 
Joseph R. Bryson. 

Mr. Latimer served for years as chief 
clerk and counsel of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. I 
asked his permission to insert this letter, 
because it so beautifully expresses the 
sentiments felt by all of us who served 
with Joe Bryson. 

The letter follows: 

JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


I want to say a few words in appreciation 
of and admiration for the fine Christian life 
of Representative Joseph R. Bryson, whose 
untimely death a few days ago shocked every 
South Carolinian in Washington. 

As an attorney, State and National legis- 
lator, and leader in public affairs, Co: 
man Bryson represented what is best in the 
American who refuses to be discouraged when 
he has to come up the hard way, but it was 
in his clean living and devotion to his church 
and religious ideals that he, in my opinion, 
was most outstanding. 

It was no mere coincidence that in his 
large library, the Sacred Book predominated, 
It has been said that he probably had the 
largest and best collections of Bibles of any 
private citizen in the United States, num- 
bering several hundred. He loved the Bible 
and the precepts taught therein. 

As a soldier, lawyer, statesman, husband, 
father, devoted follower of his Lord, Joe 
Bryson represented what is best in the 
American boy grown to maturity in a life 
of service. He will be greatly missed not only 
in his district and State but in the life of 
the Nation. 


J. AUSTIN LATIMER. 
WASHINGTON, 


Gov. Samuel Wilder King’s Address to 
Hawaiian Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


ADDRESS BY SAMUEL WILDER KING, GOVERNOR 
or Hawa, DELIVERED Marco 17, 1953, 
BEFORE THE 27TH LEGISLATURE OF HAWAII IN 
JOINT SESSION 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the senate and the house of representatives, 
I welcome this opportunity to discuss with 
the members of the 27th Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii our common responsibil- 
ity to provide good government for the peo- 
ple of Hawaii; and I wish to thank you col- 
lectively and individually for your courtesy 
in inviting me to address you. 
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As a territorial body, your legislative re- 
sponsibilities are under the overall super- 
vision of the Congress of the United States; 
but that body has yet to find a single occa- 
sion to intervene in any local matter, or to 
adopt any amendment to our basic law, the 
Hawaiian Organic Act, not initiated by the 
legislature of Hawaii. 

This is indeed an outstanding record, a 
proof of our political maturity and capacity 
for self-government. 

As the Governor of a Territory, I am re- 
sponsible to the President of the United 
States, who appointed me, through the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who has administra- 
tive jurisdiction over territorial affairs. 

President Eisenhower has expressed his de- 
sire that I carry out my duties in such man- 
ner as best to promote the welfare of the 
people of Hawaii. 

Mindful, therefore, of our responsibilities 
to the National Government, we must em- 
ploy our energies and best intelligence to 
the task at hand. We must adopt a pro- 
gram for the e 2 years that will pro- 
mote the most good for the most people. 


STATEHOOD 


For 20 years I have been in the forefront 
of our battle to achieve statehood for Ha- 
wall. Until this battle has been finally won, 
statehood will continue to be the primary 
objective of my administration. 

We have every assurance that statehood 
legislation will be enacted by this Congress. 

But this means also that our opponents 
are increasing their efforts to defeat this bill. 

Hence it behooves all of us to follow Dele- 
gate Farrincton’s able leadership in Con- 
gress and redouble our bipartisan activities 
in support of statehood. To this task I 
pledge myself and the entire executive 
branch of our Government. 

With statehood in view an added burden 
is placed upon you in your legislative func- 
tion, and upon me as the Chief Executive. 
Any program for the next 2 years must be 
geared to the impending transition from a 
Territory to a State. 

Fortunately the way has been prepared 
in large measure by the Hawaii State Con- 
stitution. We can commend ourselves for 
our foresight in supporting the program for 
a State constitutional convention and for 
our wisdom in ratifying this splendid docu- 
ment. Many of you helped to create it. All 
of you should now give your best thought to 
enacting legislation which will make the 
provisions of this constitution effective to 
the extent that you have the power to do so. 

There is also the necessity of planning 
and financing an inauguration program. 
Our admission as a State, which will be the 
first since 1912, has aroused nationwide in- 
terest. Senior officials of the national ad- 
ministration, congressional leaders, indus- 
trial leaders, press, radio, and television 
people, and representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments will undoubtedly be on hand for 
the occasion. Unless we are prepared we 
will find ourselves swamped. 

I recommend that this function be given 
to the Hawaii Statehood Commission as a 
fitting activity for this body after statehood 
has been won. 

I also suggest that a legislative holdover 
committee be created, adequately financed, 
to provide a flexible body directly repre- 
senting the people with power to allocate 
funds to launch the new State properly. 


HAWAII'S ECONOMY 


Next after statehood, the most important 
objective of my administration is to do ev- 
erything possible to stabilize the economy 
of Hawaii. 

Until recent years this was not a major 
problem. Fortunately for the people, the 
fruits of Hawaii's expanding economy were 
theirs to enjoy. Periods of depression were 
few and far between, 
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There is nothing permanent about this 
enviable position as we have found since the 
war. 

Our population has not increased much in 
the past decade. Normal expansion of our 
economy has been curtailed by crippling 
strikes and rising costs in the operation of 
our national and local government. 

Foremost in the minds of businessmen is 
the absolute need to assure the Territory of 
uninterrupted shipping from the mainland, 
particularly from the west coast. Labor dis- 
putes have caused serious disruptions in the 
commercial lifelines to Hawaii during the 
past several years. Various proposals for 
coping with the shipping situation have been 
advanced, including the extension of the Na- 
tional Railway Act, and the application of 
the national emergency section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Such proposals deserve our 
support. 

Another aspect of our economy which must 
be bolstered concerns man’s greatest need— 
water. Legislation should be drawn to estab- 
lish a Territorial water authority. This 
would enable local water districts to be 
formed to develop water resources. Those 
whose lands require irrigation would buy 
water from their local water district facili- 
ties. They would eventually be self-liqui- 
dating. 

A third requirement to stabilize our econ- 
omy is the development of new industries. 

The expenditures of the military depart- 
ment in Hawaii bring income to the islands 
often exceeding the sum obtained from the 
sale of our sugar and pineapple crops. 

The tourist industry, capable of much 
greater expansion, also brings us a substan- 
tial revenue which flows through our eco- 
nomic channels to the benefit of all of us. 
We can and should do much more to expand 
this industry. 

However, these sources of revenue—mili- 
tary and visitor—which add to our normal 
agricultural and industrial economy are sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations. 

National and international conditions af- 
fect both the Military Establishments and 
the number of visitors who might come to 
these islands and may do so adversely to 
our economy. 

It is our responsibility to seek and en- 
courage new industries, to produce more of 
what we need and to buy less, and to promote 
the development of other crops for export. 

We now produce less than half of what 
we eat. Our production varies from one- 
third to two-thirds of what we consume in 
such foodstuffs as meat, pork, poultry, eggs, 
and fruits and vegetables. 

While there are many commodities that 
We cannot expect to produce, certainly we 
can add substantially to our income by 
increasing our production of those foodstuffs 
that can be grown here economically. 

A keystone in our economy, of course, is 
the relationship of our biennial budget to 
our income and expenditures. 

It is axiomatic that we should balance 
the budget; in other words, that we should 
not appropriate more money for govern- 
mental purposes than we expect to derive 
from taxes and other sources of revenue. 

I was pleased therefore to note your inten- 
tion to prune the budget to estimated in- 
come. 

The to tax is the power to destroy. 
With the steady increase in Federal taxation, 
we must make every effort to keep our taxes 
at a level which will continue to render es- 
sential services of government without over- 
taxing our people. But no tax is popular, nor 
any system without defects. 

The fairness of the gross income tax is be- 
ing seriously questioned. It is stated that 
many inequities, particularly to our small 
businesses, result from it. 

It is claimed that this tax results in the 
same transaction being taxed several times 


before it reaches the consumer, and that it 
levies a tax on a tax. It is said the tax dis- 
criminates against our smaller retailers since 
the larger ones can buy directly from the 
mainland, thus avoiding the wholesale tax. 
Also that the tax on manufacturing and pro- 
ducing retards normal development of our 
farming and manufacturing industries, and 
that payments of gross income taxes are not 
deductible by the individual from the Fed- 
eral net income tax. 

These criticisms are serious and they 
should be carefully studied by the legislature 
and corrections worked out. We must make 
the economic structure of Hawaii strong and 
by so doing, provide increased employment 
opportunities and a sound tax base. While a 
high level of taxation may be necessary for 
the present, our tax system should be re- 
vised to provide equal treatment of all our 
people. 

I understand that more than 30 States use 
the consumer’s sales tax, and that this tax 
has met with general acceptance in the 
States. This tax is being proposed to be 
used in lieu of certain of our gross income 
taxes. Careful study should be given this 
proposal to assure that it will eliminate cer- 
tain existing inequities and not place an ad- 
ditional tax burden on the consumer. 


USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Hawaii comprises some 4,000,000 acres, of 
which a major portion is composed of moun- 
tainous forest reserves, water sheds, and lava 
flows. 

The arable lands, for agriculture or pas- 
ture, are limited in extent. 

Sufficient water for agricultural use is al- 
Ways a problem. Where natural rainfall is 
inadequate irrigation systems have been con- 
structed, sometimes at great cost. 

On the whole we have done well. The 
Pioneers displayed unusual foresight in pre- 
serving our natural resources. They left our 
land so that it is more productive today than 
it was in the beginning. Valuable crops are 
now growing where sterile sands once blew. 

But our splendid record of accomplish- 
ments is not sufficient for Hawaii’s future 
well-being. The emphasis in the past was on 
large holdings. 

Today we need to make better use of our 
public lands. In my administration I will 
encourage the one-family type of farming 
and ranching. Some assistance must be 
given to permit an industrious farmer to op- 
erate his enterprise profitably. I expect to 
submit specific proposals relating to financ- 
ing, irrigation, transportation, and market- 
ing to provide this help. I believe that such 
a plan would more than pay its own way. 

This can be put into effect without in any 
way detracting from the use of land and 
Te by our two great agricultural indus- 

es. 

The success of such a program will increase 
the earning power of our citizens. It will 
reduce the amounts spent for mainland food- 
stuffs. It should add to the opportunities 
for gainful employment on each of our 
islands. 

The men who drafted our organic act fully 
recognized the desirability of establishing in 
this community many small landowners. 
They wrote their conception of this need into 
section 73 of that act. 

One of its major features is a clear man- 
date to the Territorial government to develop 
and encourage homesteading to the utmost 
degree. 

In this we have been somewhat remiss. 
Our record is fair but not good. As nearly 
as I can estimate, approximately 10,000 per- 
sons to date have obtained Government land. 
About 125,000 acres have been homesteaded 
in house lots, farms, and ranches, in a period 
of 52 years. 

The pressure of population with the result- 
ing demand for land, should be met where 
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practicable. Before criticizing large private 
landowners the Government should come 
before the court of public opinion with clean 
hands. 

The Territory still controls over 40 per- 
cent of the public domain. This amounts 
to some million and a half acres. While 
much of this land is unusable for farming 
or ranching, and the watershed must be pro- 
tected in any event, there are numerous 
tracts of land throughout the Territory that 
can be and should be opened up for settle- 
ment by homesteaders. A case in point is 
the Ahupua’a of Waimanalo. The lease of 
this land to private parties expires this year. 
I may need to call on the legislature for funds 
to provide for roads and water for areas to 
be homesteaded. 

Supplementing homesteading under the 
general law, the program under the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission should be extended to 
develop all of the lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission for settlement by 
native Hawaiians. Existing laws and finan- 
ces are already adequate. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Hawali has faced a period of difficult ad- 
justments in employer-employee relations in 
the postwar years. In some instances the 
public interest has been overlooked or sub- 
merged in the economic struggles between 
organized labor and capital. 

The Territory as a whole has suffered from 
these all-too-frequent clashes between or- 
ganized groups. The more severe strikes 
have imperiled the health and safety of the 
community. 

The time has come for a review and rean- 
praisal of the labor-relations situation in 
Hawaii. We all realize that the economy of 
Hawaii requires a period of labor peace, with- 
out which we cannot prosper. The problem 
of establishing a balanced economy is diffi- 
cult enough without the complications of 
labor disputes. 

Therefore, I call upon both labor and man- 
agement to consider soberly the public wel- 
fare. This administration is pledged to deal 
fairly but firmly with any labor controversies 
that affect the public interest. 

With the best of intentions on all sides, 
We may still anticipate legitimate disagree- 
ments between labor and management which 
threaten to or actually develop into strikes. 
We should be prepared to meet these situa- 
tions with the most modern and enlightened 
procedures. 

To this end, I recommend the establish- 
ment of a Hawaii mediation service to sup- 


' plement and strengthen the services which 


are now available in the Territorial depart- 
ment of labor and industrial relations. 
ARMED FORCES IN HAWAII 

The United States Armed Forces in Hawaii 
are part and parcel of our social and eco- 
nomic life. Their military value to the Ter- 
ritory and the Pacific Ocean area is fully 
recognized by all of us. 

Goods and services sold to the Armed 
Forces have been said to constitute our most 
important invisible export. Buying locally 
has been encouraged by legislation whereby 
gross income and liquor taxes do not apply on 
sales made to the Federal Government. This 
legislation should be made permanent, for 
the repeal of these taxes increased sales to 
the Armed Forces and Federal agencies by 
more than a million dollars a month, 

In addition, we should do everything in 
our power to accord to the thousands of 
armed services personnel who come to Hawalli 
the same attention that we give to our civil- 
ian visitors. We should go further and pro- 
vide special facilities supplementing exist- 
ing agencies for the young men and women 
who represent the best of the youth of our 
great country and who are for the most part 
far away from home. 
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SUMMARY 


A number of other important phases of 
government requiring legislative and execu- 
tive action might be developed. I have in 
mind the whole question of our civil service 
system, with the concomitant salary stand- 
ardization controversy; the capital improve- 
ments requirements to meet the growing 
needs of our school population; the public 
works and harbor improvements program; 
and such party government matters as the 
partisan primary. There are many other 
topics of greater or less importance. 

However, I feel that the attainment of 
State government, the solution of our eco- 
nomic problems, the improvement of our 
labor relations, and the better utilization of 
our lands are the keys to most of the other 
problems facing us in the years ahead. 

In consummating this program, the co- 
operation of the legislative and the executive 
branches of government is essential to sound 
administration. 

For my part, I desire to extend my fullest 
cooperation to you, and I hope you will feel 
free to discuss our common problems with 
me in a mutual devotion to the public in- 
terest. 

Mahalo me ke aloha nui loa ia oukou a 
pau. 


Purpose of Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following edi- 
torial published in the New York World- 
Telegram of February 28, 1953, titled 
“Purpose of Labor Law”: 

PURPOSE OF LABOR LAW 

Efforts to revise the Taft-Hartley law has 
stirred up such a conflict of zealous view- 
points that the battle is likely to be shrouded 
in more fog than light. 

The Truman administration, and some of 
the union bosses in bed with it, bombarded 
this law with so much political and far- 
fetched calumny as to make a fair test of 
the law next to impossible. 

Even now, it is apparent that extremists 
on both sides, for purpose of political strat- 
egy, are hollering for much more radical 
amendment of the law than they can ex- 
pect, or reasonably should get. 

Whatever Congress chooses to do with the 
Taft-Hartley law, if anything, is likely to be 
less important in promoting decent indus- 
trial relations than several other factors. 

One of these is the administration’s use 
of the law. Equitable and objective enforce- 
ment has more to do with results than the 
mere words in the statute. There is good 
reason to believe that the labor turmoil of 
the last 7 years has been caused as much 
or more by “the circular frenzy of inflation- 
ary forces and confused Government poli- 
cies,” as an Eisenhower adviser, Merlyn S. 
Pitzele, expresses it, than by differences be- 
tween employer and employee. 

The Taft-Hartley law has two principal 
aims: To protect the public safety and wel- 
fare, and to protect union members from 
their union bosses as well as from oppres- 
sive employer practices. 

Any amendments which lose sight of those 
aims will be bad legislation. And any 
amendments which strengthen those pur- 
poses cannot help but make the law more 
useful and equitable. 


Opening the Floodgate Wider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ready beginning to appear that the REA 
telephone companies which Congress au- 
thorized under Public Law 423 of the 81st 
Congress, approved October 28, 1949, are 
laying plans to strangle the independent 
farmers’ telephone companies that have 
operated successfully for many years. 
The enabling act prohibited invasion of 
villages of more than 1,500 population, 
but I am told that promoters are buy- 
ing up independent companies in towns 
far bigger than that, with the same defi- 
ance of law that has characterized much 
of the REA expansion under the Demo- 
cratic administration of Mr. Claude R. 
Wickard, who has now, fortunately, re- 
signed. 

Iam in receipt of a printed communi- 
cation from the chairman of a group of 
independent taxpaying telephone com- 
panies which I am inserting in the 
RECORD: 

OPENING THE FLOODGATE WIDER 

Purchase of 15 taxpaying independent tel- 
ephone companies in Indiana and Illinois by 
the REA-financed, tax-free Hoosier Tele- 
phone Cooperative, Inc., of Indianapolis, has 
been approved by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission in an order described by the 
Indianapolis Daily News as being just “a step 
short of socialism.” 

We've all seen many fantastic transactions 
involving such agencies, but this one ranks 
near the top in incredibility. 

Here are the bare facts: 

1. A group of rural electric cooperatives 
operating in the same territory as the tele- 
phone companies involved formed the 
Hoosier Telephone Cooperative, Inc., and 
agreed to supply equity capital of some 
$290,000 to apply against the purchase of the 
securities of the 15 companies which were 
valued at $780,000. 

2. The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (REA) proposes to loan the co-op 
$6,618,000 for 35 years at 2 percent interest 
to acquire these securities and to improve 
and expand the facilities of the telephone 
systems. 

So, against an equity investment of 
$290,000, the REA agrees to loan a total of 
$6,618,000—a ratio of equity to borrowed 
capital of 4.4 percent, 

The co-op will, of course, be entirely free 
of Federal income taxes. 

This Indiana deal should convince us that 
the REA Act as it relates to rural telephones 
is no barrier to the aspirations of co-op pro- 
moters to build large regional tax-free and 
federally financed cooperative telephone sys- 
tems patterned after the models established 
in the field of electric power. 

The REA Act provides, for example, that 
loans made by that agency shall be self- 
liquidating. Ample evidence presented in 
the hearings before the Indiana commission, 
and brought out in a dissenting commission 
opinion, indicated that the co-op would fall 
short by some $74,000 a year of being able to 
pay off its loan. This was true according to 
the dissenting commissioner even if the 
commission accepted the very speculative 
estimates of the co-op’s possible future 
income. 

Reliance upon the REA Act to limit tele- 
phone co-ops to confine their operations to 
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communities of less than 1,500 population 
is equally foolish. Whereas the act states 
that the term “rural area” is defined as “any 
area * * * not included within the bound- 
aries of any incorporated or unincorporated 
city or village or borough having a popula- 
tion in excess of 1,500 inhabitants,” the fact 
is that at least three of the communities pro- 
posed to be served by the Hoosier co-op have 
well in excess of that population limitation. 

The joker is that the REA Act is shot full 
of loopholes and discretionary powers to the 
Administrator which render the 1,500 popu- 
lation limitation ineffective. The act gives 
the Administrator full authority to make 
loans for the improvement, expansion, con- 
struction, acquisition, and operation of tele- 
phone lines, facilities, or systems without 
regard to their geographical location. Thus, 
it is apparent that telephone companies serv- 
ing communities of more than 1,500 popu- 
lation can be taken over if it is necessary to 
serve a rural area. 

In a statement issued December 22, 1949, 
the REA confirmed this interpretation when 
it said: 

“In general, loans may be obtained only to 
finance facilities in rural areas, which are 
defined as areas outside cities, villages, or 
boroughs of more than 1,500 inhabitants. 
However, the legislation permits REA to make 
loans for facilities located within places of 
more than 1,500 population if such facilities 
are necessary to the provision of adequate 
telephone service in rural areas.” 

It was clearly brought out in the hearings 
before the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion that when and if, in some manner, the 
REA loan should be paid off, the cooperative 
telephone system would not belong to its 
farm and urban subscribers. 

Actually under the proposed plan of the 
Hoosier Co-op, as submitted to the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, the cooperative 
would be owned, lock, stock, and barrel, by 
the group of 10 or more rural electric co- 
operatives which advanced the $290,000 of 
their own tax-free profits as the original 
and only equity capital—capital upon which 
a cumulative 4-percent return was pro- 
vided for. 

Thus we see the amazing spectacle of tax- 
free profits of electric power cooperatives 
being channeled into the ownership of tax- 
free telephone cooperatives to earn 4 percent 
while the real risk is assumed by all tax- 
payers whose money is loaned at a 2-percent 
rate to the cooperative by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a clear pattern of a care- 
fully laid plan which if continued would by 
tax exemption and government subsidy result 
in a Nationwide tax-free cooperative tele- 
phone system. As of January 1953, tele- 
phone industry sources reported that REA 
cooperatives have taken over more than 200 
formerly privately owned, taxpaying tele- 
phone exchanges. 

And so the flood gates of tax exemption 
and subsidy are opened wider as another 
privately-owned, taxpaying industry is in- 
vaded. Just how many taxpaying telephone 
businesses will be removed from the tax rolls 
and the amount of revenue that will be lost 
to the Federal Treasury is, at this time, in- 
calculable. However, you may be certain 
that the number and amount will be stag- 
gering if the same results come about that 
resulted in the case of electric power, 


Facts Versus Noise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, leave 
has been granted me by the House to 
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insert in the CONGRESSIONAL KECORD the 

following editorial entitled “Facts Ver- 

sus Noise,” published in the New York 

World-Telegram on February 28, 1953: 
Facts Versus NOISE 


The Census Bureau issued some figures re- 
cently that do much to refute the shrill op- 
ponents of our immigration laws, who for- 
ever are wailing that we have discriminated 
against southern and eastern Europeans, or 
Catholics, or Jews, or whichever group any 
demagog desires to stir up at the moment. 

Of the ten-million-odd foreign-born in 
America, the census found, the Italians com- 
prise the largest single group, 1 in 7. Ca- 
nadians are second, Germans third, Russians 
fourth, and Poles fifth. (Many of the Cana- 
dians were of French extraction.) 

During the 2 years following the 1950 cen- 
sus, the immigration from northern and 
western Europe totaled 125,000. That from 
southern and eastern Europe—the area we 
are supposed to be discriminating against— 
amounted to 234,000. The ratio during the 
current year apparently will be about the 
same. 

Our immigration laws, of course, do not 
classify people by religion. However, in the 
groups listed above, virtually all Italians and 
most Poles are Catholic, and so are large 
proportions of Canadians and Germans. 

As for the charge of anti-Jewish immigra- 
tion policies, the American Jewish Year- 
book states that between 1908 and 1943, Jew- 
ish net immigration totaled 1,195,640—14 
percent of the total. The American Jewish 
Committee says that as of 1950 there were 
5,000,000 Jews in the United States, more 
than in Europe and Asia combined and about 
43 percent of all the Jews in the world. 

Our immigration policies have not pleased 
everyone in Europe, despite our generosity 
in permitting certain national quotas to be 
mortgaged for decades in the future to per- 
mit displaced persons to enter. 

The United States simply cannot accom- 
modate more than a small fraction of the 
foreigners who would like to emigrate here. 
Moreover, for reason of national security, 
we have been forced to examine applicants 
carefully and reject some who would have 
been admitted without question a genera- 
tion ago. We learned, rather late, that some 
who accepted our hospitality remained to 
violate our laws and conspire to overthrow 
our Government. 

Our new immigration laws are strict. 
They were meant to be. They doubtless 
will be modified as conditions permit, as 
Representative Francis WALTER, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, has suggested in the case of 
the flood-stricken Netherlands farmers. But 
anyone who charges they are unrealistic, or 
that they discriminate against any religious 
group, makes a wicked allegation that facts 
will not substantiate. 


Weekly Newsletter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert my weekly newsletter to the 
newspapers of the District of 
Kansas for the week of March 25, 1953: 

News AND COMMENTS From CAPITOL HILL 
(By Third District Congressman MYRON V. 

GEORGE) 

March 15 has passed and by now everyone 

knows what his annual Federal tax bill was 


for the year 1952. The percentage of an 
individual’s income going toward Federal 
taxes has increased tremendously since 1939. 

Personal income of Americans has more 
than tripled since 1939, but Federal taxes 
are 21 times what they were in 1939. In the 
past 12 years, personal income has risen 
from $73 billion to $254 billion. But the 
personal taxes received by the Federal Treas- 
ury have jumped from $1.2 billion to $26.1 
billion. In 1953, you won't start working for 
yourself until April 22, because taxes will 
equal all wages, salaries, rents, interest, and 
dividends received by the American people 
from January 1 through April 22, 1953. 

Along with taxes going up, the cost of 
living since 1939 has advanced 92 percent. 
In 1939, a single person had a tax exemption 
of $1,000. To equal that exemption accord- 
ing to 1952 prices, a single person would 
today have to be exempt $1,920. So not only 
has the tax rate gone up, but the depreciated 
dollar and purchasing power has also hurt 
the average wage earner. In 1939, a four- 
person family was allowed an exemption of 
$3,300. If that family had the same pur- 
chasing power today without the present 
inflated living costs, they should have an 
exemption of $6,349. The same family, un- 
der existing regulations, is now exempt 
$2,400. 

In 1929, Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment taxes totaled $15,400,000,000. Between 
1939 and 1949 State and local taxes went 
up 100 percent, accounting for a $9 billion 
raise, while Federal taxes are 21 times the 
1939 figure. The national debt at the pres- 
ent time is $267,500,000. The public debt 
at the end of 1939 was $40,500,000,000. Dur- 
ing the past year, the debt was increased 
$7,250,000,000, and it is estimated that our 
national debt will increase nearly $6 billion 
in the year 1953. All of the above state- 
ments mean that regardless of a higher tax 
rate and lower exemptions, we have not been 
paying our actual cost of Federal operations. 
Such a condition cannot and must not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Stabilizing our economy 
and getting on a sound taxing basis, with a 
balanced national budget, is a must for the 
American people. To carry out such a pro- 
gram may be painful. A family that has 
spent beyond its means for a period of years 
always hates to cut back on its yearly ex- 
penditures. A nation will have the same 
trouble. 

I feel sure this administration has a firm 
determination to operate under a balanced 
budget, and they plan to do this without 
destroying our military might. I think it 
can be accomplished by the department 
heads that President Eisenhower has chosen 
as administrators of his new Federal ad- 
ministration. 

Taxes must be cut just as soon as possible, 
The average family can use its own income 
for its own needs more economically and 
usefully than a bureaucrat in Washington, 
who in all too many instances has tried to 
figure how to spend his total appropriations, 
rather than how much good he can do for 
our country by saving some of the appro- 
priations to return to the people. 


Merited Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, at the 
urgent request of Congressmen repre- 
senting districts along the shores of the 
Great Lakes, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue recently reviewed its ruling 
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with respect to deductible losses to resi- 
dential properties, to make it clear that 
such losses could be taken into account 
for income tax purposes where they are 
attributable to wave action and storm 
damage. The ruling was satisfactory 
as far as it went, but it did not take into 
account the fact that millions of dollars 
worth of damage have been sustained by 
property owners along the Great Lakes 
shorefront because of the abnormally 
high waters, which have been caused in 
part by manmade obstructions and di- 
versions affecting the lake levels. I have 
therefore introduced a bill which would 
make such losses deductible. They are 
as much a casualty as fire, storm, ship- 
wreck, and theft, which the law now rec- 
ognizes as legitimate bases for deduc- 
tions, and the task of recouping them is 
equally painful. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Buffalo Evening News of 
March 24, 1953, dealing with this legis- 
lation and commending it. The edi- 
torial follows: 


MERITED Tax RELIEF 


It is strange law in connection with 
income-tax returns that denies to lake-front 
property owners any allowance for land losses 
due to high water, unless they specifically 
can trace such losses to a storm or storms. 
Abnormally high water in the Great Lakes 
is estimated to have caused lake-frontage 
owners damages amounting to §$£0,000,000. 
But the Internal Revenue Commissioner says 
there is nothing to he done about the matter 
so far as income taxes are concerned—noth- 
ing unless they can pinpoint damages as of 
a certain stormy day or days. 

Representative HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, of 
Attica, who has made the plight of the lake- 
frontage property owners a matter of special 
concern and whose efforts were responsible 
largely for the removal of Gut Dam in the 
St. Lawrence, has introduced in Congress a 
bill to provide tax relief for persons whose 
homes have been damaged or destroyed by 
abnormally high water. This legislation 
would apply to a considerable number of 
persons having frontage residence between 
Fort Niagara and Olcott. In some cases along 
that Lake Ontario frontage houses have been 
left hanging part way over the bluff. The 
measure is general in its application; it 
would apply to all residents of the Great 
Lakes basin who have suffered losses in the 
same way. 

This is right so far as it goes. But how 
about farmers who have lost property due to 
high water—tillable land or orchard? They, 
too, should have some tax relief, 


Queen Mary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing tribute to Queen Mary by Prime 
Minister Churchill: 
[From the Warmington Post of March 26, 
1953] i 


CHURCHILL’S TRIBUTE TO MARY 


I have been, my friends, asked to say just 
a few words upon the sad event which fills 
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our thoughts this evening. Men and women 
of all ages, in all the lands owing allegiance 
to the crown, have sorrowing hearts tonight. 
Queen Mary was loved and revered far and 
wide, as perhaps nobody has been since 
Queen Victoria, 

During six reigns, far longer; that is, than 
most people can remember, she has moved 
among us with the poise and the dignity 
which, as age drew on, made her a figure of 
almost legendary distinction. How few of 
you listening to me tonight can recall a 
time without Queen Mary, and even those 
who never saw her will feel a deep and sin- 
cere pang at the passing of this last great 
link with Queen Victoria's reign. 

When she was born, Napoleon III ruled in 
France, and Palmerston had only recently 
ceased to be Prime Minister of this country. 
Railways were comparatively new; electric 
light and the internal combustion engine 
were unknown. She knew Gladstone and 
Disraeli; her grandfather was the son of 
George III. 

Yet she lived into this atomic age, through 
the two fearful wars which cast almost all the 
thrones of Europe to the ground but also 
transformed the world. The chasm which 
scientific Invention and social change have 
wrought between 1867 and 1953 is so wide 
that it requires not only courage but mental 
resilience for those whose youth lay in calmer 
and more slowly moving times, in order that 
they may adjust themselves to the giant out- 
lines and harsh structure of the 20th century. 

But Queen Mary did not cling to the in- 
substantial shadows of what had been. She 
moved easily through the changing scenes. 
New ideas held no terrors for her, Dispas- 
sionate in judgment, practical in all things, 
she was also far too much interested in the 
present to be unduly prejudiced by the past, 

She died in the knowledge that the crown 
of these realms worn so gloriously by her 
husband and by her son and so soon to.be 
set with all solemnity on the head of her 
granddaughter, is far more broadly and se- 
curely based on the people’s love and the 
nation's will than in the sedate days of her 
youth, when rank and privilege ruled society. 

I hope that she realized that her sym- 
pathy, her influence, and her example played 
a notable part in all this, and it was for 
these services to the British peoples, that our 
race all over the world and in this island, 
with their keen and seldom erring instinct 
placed her and held her so high in their 
affections. 

Queen Mary will long live mellow and gra- 
cious in all our memories, and in the annals 
of these tumultuous times, We pray that she 
may now rest in peace, 


Refugee Chinese Intellectuals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of February 28, 1953. 
Mauy of us have been concerned with 
the desperate plight of thousands of 
Chinese intellectuals who are destitute 
because they chose to fight communism 
in their homeland. Among these people 
are teachers, doctors, scientists, the po- 
tential leaders of Free China. Aid 
Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., was 
organized to do all it can to relieve the 
problem, and I would like to take this 


opportunity to express deep appreciation 
for the generous response we are receiv- 
ing from Americans everywhere, includ- 
ing many Members of the Congress. 
The editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor follows: 

CHINESE INTELLECTUALS 


The word “intellectual” may not be in good 
standing in the United States today, but in 
much of the world intellectuals are looked 
on as the natural leaders of society. This 
is especially true in China, where Confucian- 
ism plus mass illiteracy has made scholar- 
ship the traditional requisite for govern- 
ment service. It was the large-scale defec- 
tion of the intellectuals from Chiang Kai- 
shek in the forties that marked the begin- 
ning of the end for the Nationalist regime on 
the mainland. 

Now, however, large numbers of these in- 
tellectuals have been thoroughly disillu- 
sioned by the purges, the brainwashing, and 
the tyranny of the Communist regime. 
Some 20,000 anti-Communist refugee 
scholars and professional leaders (some of 
them anti-Communists of long standing) 
are reported to be starving in Hong Kong, 
together with their families. An American 
organization called Aid Refugee Chinese In- 
tellectuals, Inc. under the chairmanship of 
Congressman WaLrER H. Jupp is engaged in 
a fund-raising campaign which deserves wid- 
est support. 

Here, among these refugees, are the talents, 
experience, and devotion to freedom on which 
any more enlightened regime of the future 
in mainland China must draw liberally. 
Perhaps the most practical single step that 
Americans can take in respect to China is to 
support and foster those from whom may be 
expected to arise the new, more creative 
Chinese leadership that the times demand, 


Seeing the Whole Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a lot of discussion here in the Halls 
of Congress concerning H. R. 1, the so- 
called Reed bill, which will reduce per- 
sonal income taxes next July 1. 

Whether one agrees with Congressman 
Dan Ree in his efforts to get immediate 
action on his bill, it must be admitted 
that our colleague from upstate New 
York is waging a militant and clean fight 
to obtain immediate action. 

Dan REE» is recognized as a courageous 
American; and, fortified by 35 years of 
legislative experience in the Congress of 
the United States, he is well qualified to 
speak with authority on matters pertain- 
ing to the field of Federal taxation. 

One of the many editorials being writ- 
ten about Dan ReeEp’s efforts to secure a 
reduction in taxes is the following from 
the March 21, 1953, issue of the Evening 
Observer, Dunkirk, N. Y.: 

SEEING THE WHOLE PICTURE 

We have an idea Congressman Dan REED’s 
mail must be running heavily these days. 
As chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, he is leading the fight for tax reduc- 
tion. That should receive great support, but 
it so happens that people are more active 
when they are against something than when 
they are for it. 3 
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Plenty. of good citizens who have longed 
for tax reduction for many years are now 
taking the opposite view. With a little sup~ 
port they could have what they have wanted 
for so long. Unfortunately, they have been 
so thoroughly sold on the idea of high costs 
that they begin to feel a little insecure at the 
prospect of lower taxes. They are talking 
about cutting the budget first. Some feel 
so intensely about the matter that they are 
uttering bitter criticisms of Mr. REED for 
leading a fight to fulfill a promise. 

There is no reason why budget cutting 
and tax reduction should not be simulta- 
neous operations. But “balance the budget 
first” seems to have developed into a slogan, 
and slogans are always easy to sell. 

Mr. REED has been a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee for 20 years. He has 
been in Congréss for 35 years. He drafted 
the Republican Party taxation plan. He 
knows whereof he speaks, How strange that 
men who were never in the national picture, 
whose names were not known a few months 
ago, should be regarded as greater experts 
on Federal fiscal policies. 

Mr. REED is also beset by lobbies of busi- 
nessmen who are seeking what they call tax 
equality. These groups contend the Federal 
Government is losing vast revenues because 
the cooperatives are not taxed at the same 
rate as competing private enterprise. The 
private enterprisers want tax equality—no 
more. The cooperatives want tax favoritism, 
Both sides are bombarding the mails of the 
Congressman from Dunkirk. 

The proponents of tax equality are the 
more vociferous at the moment. They think 
Mr. Reep, who has hundreds of members of 
cooperatives as his constituents, favors the 
tax concessions to the cooperatives. They 
complain they can’t get a fair hearing. They 
even go so far as to accuse our Dan of radical 
if not communistic leanings, which is about 
as wide of the mark as anybody can get. 
Imagine the conservative Mr. REED, who has 
even been upbraided as a reactionary, now 
being accused of radicalism. 

The trouble is a lobby will see only the 
viewpoint which concerns it directly. A leg- 
islator must try to see the whole picture. We 
think Mr. Rzep has been doing a pretty good 
job along that line for 35 years. 


Presentation Speech of Col. Hubert E. 
May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, the county com- 
missioners of my native county, Nash 
County, N. C., dedicated a bronze World 
War I memorial plaque and caused it to 
be placed at the entrance to the county 
courthouse, opposite to a similar plaque 
which, on a prior occasion, had been 
dedicated to those who lost their lives in 
World War I. 

Several thousand citizens of the coun- 
ty attended the dedication ceremonies. 
The presentation address was made by 
Col. Hubert E. May, a veteran of World 
War II, who served his country with 
great distinction in assignments over- 
seas, Colonel May is now on inactive 
duty and is a prominent attorney of the 
State of North Carolina. The speech de- 
livered by Colonel May was not only most 
appropriate for the occasion but was 
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couched in classic language; and, be- 
cause of its eloquence and great signifi- 
cance, I take pleasure in presenting it for 
publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in the hope that it might be widely read. 
The dedicatory ceremonies I have just 
referred to were held in connection with 
an annual event which is sponsored by 
the Lions Club of the town of Nashville, 
N. C., the annual Nash County Harvest 
Festival, held in Nashville on October 10, 
1952. In a foreword to the publication 
of the address by Colonel May, reference 
is made to his record of distinguished 
service, and this foreword I shall also 
include in this extension of remarks: 


FOREWORD 


In the 7 years that have elapsed since 
World War II ended, many efforts have been 
made to establish a permanent memorial to 
the Nash County men who gave their lives in 
that great struggle. 

Among those who have labored for this 
cause, no man has contributed more than 
Hubert E. May, a veteran with a distin- 
guished-service record himself and a zealous 
champion of human justice. 

It was fitting, therefore, that Mr. May 
should have been selected to dedicate the 
World War II memorial plaque erected by 
the Nash County Board of Commissioners at 
the entrance to the courthouse in Nashville. 
The bronze plaque was dedicated in an im- 
pressive ceremony at the fifth annual Nash 
County harvest festival held in Nashville on 
October 10, 1952, under sponsorship of the 
Nashville Lions Club. 

Mr. May's address was an eloquent tribute 
to the 144 men from Nash County who died 
in the service of their country during World 
War II. 

To help perpetuate the memory of these 
brave men and as a token of respect and 
gratitude for their sacrifices, the Nashville 
Lions Club proudly, yet with humility, pre- 
sents Mr, May's dedicatory address in pub- 
lished form. 


ADDRESS BY HON. HupErr E. May 


There are 144 former citizens of our county 
whom we would like very much to have with 
us on this great occasion, but who are unable 
to be present because their lips are forever 
stilled on the beaches of Normandy, on the 
islands of the Pacific, and in the deep waters 
of thesea. The wing tips of some were blown 
against the heavens and God kept them 
there. They are members of that great spirit 
army whose footfalls know no sound. They 
are now marching beyond the unspeakable 
peace of the stars. 

One of the purposes for our assembling 
here today is to pay tribute to their valor 
and deeds and to dedicate on behalf of our 
board of county commissioners a. bronze 
plaque to their memories. Prior to World 
War II these departed dead were good citizens 
of our county, enamored of life, and just as 
anxious to live, prosper, and be happy as 
you or I. 

Their fleshly bodies have been sacrificed on 
the altar of freedom for all posterity. Yes; 
they died in the prime of life, in the flower 
of young manhood, that those who live after 
them may enjoy life in a nation of freedom 
governed by free men. It is for us, the living, 
to insure that they have not died in vain. 

A young man from one of the New Eng- 
land States graduated from college with hon- 
ors shortly after the beginning of World 
War II. Soon after his graduation he an- 
swered the call of his country and entered 
the Marine Corps. He served honorably in 
this branch of the service and toward the end 
of the war was assigned to one of the detach- 
ments of marines designated to make the 
assault on the beaches of Iwo Jima. He real- 
ized full well the danger involved in his as- 
signment. A short time before joining his 


comrades in the assault he wrote a letter to 
his mother in which he expressed doubt as 
to whether he would survive the fierce battle 
in which he expected to take part. He closed 
his letter by saying, “Mother, I want you and 
all of the people back home to guard well 
and preserve the things we are fighting 
for here.” 

This boy on the same day he wrote his 
mother, in full combat equipment, waded 
out of the crimson surf of the Pacific Ocean 
onto the beaches of Iwo Jima with his com- 
rades and was killed in the bloody battle 
that followed. The letter, however, was 
mailed by one of his buddies. It was the last 
message his mother ever received from her 
son on this earth—a message which still 
echoes in her heart and in the hearts of 
thousands of others who have heard about it. 

The admonition given by this marine to 
his mother is a ringing challenge to you and 
to me, Let us guard well and preserve the 
things that all of the 300,000 American boys 
died for in World War II. 

I am glad that our board of county com- 
missioners is taking this opportunity to rec- 
cognize the bloodshed of the dear departed 
boys from our county. 

We, here in Nash County, should be forever 
grateful for the supreme sacrifices made by 
our friends and neighbors whose names are 
now engraved on the tablet of bronze at- 
tached to the front of our county courthouse, 
We may not be able to remember the indi- 
vidual names of all those who gave their 
lives from our county, but we can never 
forget that they unselfishly shed their blood 
and died for us. We cherish in our hearts 
their memories proudly, devotedly, ever- 
lastingly. 

Let this bronze plaque be to you and to me 
an ever present reminder that they died that 
we might live free from the oppression of 
dictatorship, and the threat of tyranny's 
dragging chains;.a reminder to us to do 
nobler deeds, to have purer thoughts and 
aspire to greater achieyements, to do the 
things they would like to have done and to 
live the abundant life they would like to 
have lived had their lives been spared, to 
preserve and guard well the principles for 
which they fought and died. 

I, therefore, on behalf of the Board of 
Commissioners of Nash County, present this 
plaque to the people of Nash County and 
especially to the mothers, fathers, wives, and 
sweethearts of those dear boys whose names 
are thereon inscribed and to whose inperish- 
able memory this plaque is lovingly dedi- 
cated. 

In great reverence and humility, I direct 
that the plaque be unveiled by Mrs. Lucy 
Cooper Nelms, mother of John D. Nelms, 
who was killed in the battle for Italy during 
World War II. John D. Nelms and 143 others 
from our county have crossed the Great 
Divide, but their memories are tenderly and 
lovingly cherished by a grateful Nation. 

The unveiling by Mrs. Nelms is a symbol of 
the sweet, unselfish devotion for her son, 
which she shares with other mothers who 
lost their sons during World War II in both 
near and far-distant areas of the earth, 


Mary, Queen Mother 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, an el- 
derly woman died quietly in her sleep. 
She was Mrs. Windsor, a widow. 
Denmark knows the meaning of a 
queen mother. Only this year Queen 
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Alexandrine passed away. The Nether- 
lands respect and revere Queen Mother 
Wilhelmina. Norway, Sweden, and 
Greece recognize the power for good in 
that noble title. For the rest of the 
world, outside and inside the Iron Cur- 
tain, this term signifies only memories or 
nothing at all. 

But everyone, everywhere, knows what 
“mother” means. 

Mrs. George Windsor was a good 
mother in every sense of that universal 
word. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
think of her as a mother queen than as a 
queen mother. 

She taught her children to love their 
country and to serve their countrymen. 
She insisted that her children observe 
and maintain the highest standards of 
moral conduct. She imparted to her 
children the fear and love of God. 

America stands bowed in mourning be- 
side Britain at the bier of Britain’s dear 
departed. 

Motherhood is venerated by all 
Motherhood is eternal. 


Creed of Timken Vocational High School, 
Canton, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of Members of the House 
today to an occurrence in my district 
which, in itself, may appear to be of lit- 
tle importance. When, however, it is 
viewed as an indication of the strength 
of our system of government and our way 
of life, it becomes highly significant. 

I refer to the recent development of 
a creed by the students of Timken Voca- 
tional High School, of Canton, Ohio. It 
seems to me that the most important 
single fact about this is that a group of 
young people in one of our high schools 
took the time and put forth the effort 
to draft a concise statement of their be- 
liefs and their philosophy of life. I am 
convinced that as long as we have in this 
country young people capable of such 
mature action, we can be sure that our 
system of freedom and liberty will be 
preserved. 

This creed, Mr. Speaker, was writ- 
ten entirely by the students of Timken 
High School. Each one of the more 
than 1,400 students at Timken gave se- 
rious consideration to a statement of 
what he believed in as a part of our 
American way. These creeds were then 
collected by the more than 50 home- 
rooms and the students in each home- 
room summarized the creeds into one 
representing the entire homeroom. This 
reduced the number to 50. The next 
step was to summarize the creeds by 
classes. All ninth-year homerooms 
summarized their creeds into one, as 
did the other three classes, so that the 
result was four creeds, one each for the 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th year classes, 
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These four were then summarized into 
one, which is the creed now followed by 
the school. 

All this work was done by students 
and the final creed represents the belief 
of the more than 1,400 students of Tim- 
ken Vocational High School. In my 
opinion, it is a most praiseworthy docu- 
ment which shows the attitudes, think- 
ing, and fundamental belief in Ameri- 
canism which is held by the young peo- 
ple of the Nation. 

Needless to say, I am mighty proud 
of these young people. 

In order that my colleagues may know 
the deep thought and sense of Ameri- 
canism of these Timken High School 
students, which I think is typical of 
young Americans everywhere, I am in- 
cluding a copy of their creed: 

THE CREED OF TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO 

I pledge to develop a deeper appreciation 
of myself, my school, my country, and my 
Creator. 

I believe in myself. I must have the con- 
fidence to pursue successfully my vocation 
and to attain my goal in life. 

I believe in my school. It provides the 
opportunity to acquire the skills of my vo- 
cation, the knowledge to earn my living, and 
the culture to teach me how to live. 

I believe in my country. America has 
made available to man the world’s greatest 
bulwark of freedom. I pledge to keep it so. 

I believe in a Supreme Being. Life's gifts 
and privileges are ultimately derived from 
God. Without faith I will perish. 

I pledge to uphold these ideals. I will 
respect myself and obey the regulations of 
my school, the laws of my country, and the 
commandments of my Creator. 

This is my creed. 


Federal Gasoline and Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert an article by Jack Wil- 
liams, special representative of the 
Kansas City Star, based on an interview 
given by me to Mr. Williams just prior 
to the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials in Kansas 
City, Mo., December 10, 11, and 12, 1952: 

[From the Kansas City Star of 
December 7, 1952] 

A Vast Gas Tax—TrucKOWNERS AND Mo- 
TORISTS WILL Pay More THAN $2 BILLION— 
MINOR Parr ror Roaps—Most or YEAR'S 
COLLECTIONS WILL BE USED For GENERAL 
SPENDING 

(By Jack Williams) 

WasuiInctron, December 6.—Motorists and 
truckowners will pay more than $2 billion 
in Federal gasoline and excise taxes to the 
Government this year. 

Only 500 million, or about 25 percent of 
that huge levy, will go for highway construc- 
tion through matching funds to the States. 
The remaining 81½ billion will go into the 
general fund to help meet Government 
spending. 


CONGRESS MAY STUDY MATTER 


At the same time, the construction of 
highways will continue to fall behind the 
needs of the Nation. 

The increasingly large volume of taxes 
from motorists which is diverted into the 
Federal Treasury for spending for nonhigh- 
way purposes is expected to result in some 
action by the next Congress. 

Representative Myron V. GEORGE, Repub- 
lican, of Kansas, a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the Public Work Com- 
mittee, said today he had talked with other 
members about the situation. He reported 
a number of them favored authorization of a 
Survey Commission to recommend a long- 
range program to provide more adequate 
highway building. 

GEORGE, as well as other members of the 
Public Works Committee, will attend the 
convention in Kansas City next week of the 
National Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. The Congressman believed the sub- 
ject would be discussed there. The taxation 
of motorists for general fund purposes long 
has been a headache to good roads advocates. 
The amount going into nonhighway spend- 
ing this year is forecast to be the largest in 


history. 

“The Federal Government has been divert- 
ing billions of dollars which should have 
gone to road construction,” GEORGE said. 
“Our whole highway system has not kept up 
with the transportation needs due to the fact 
the States have not had funds. States have 
felt they could not increase taxes on the mo- 
torists due to the Federal tax. The Federal 
taxes should be reduced to permit States to 
get the tax or the Federal revenue from mo- 
torists should go more to road work.” 


TYPES OF TAXES LISTED 


GEORGE formerly was executive secretary of 
the Kansas Highway Commission. 

There are seven different taxes on motor- 
vehicle owners. The taxes and the approxi- 
mate amounts collected on each for the last 
year on which figures are available, Govern- 
ment fiscal year 1951, are: 

Tax of 7 percent on new motorcars and 
motorcycles, $653,363,451. 

Tax of 1½ cents a gallon on gasoline, $569,- 
047,960. 

Tax of 5 percent on new trucks, $121,248,- 

0. 


Tax of 5 cents a pound on tires, $166,424,- 
958. 

Tax of 5 percent on motorcar parts and ac- 
cessories, $119,475,023. 


Tax of 9 cents a pound on inner tubes, $31,- 


958,282. . 

Tax of 6 cents a pound on lubricating oils, 
$97,238,095. 

These taxes on the highway users are not 
paid separately but disguised in the prices of 
gasoline, oils, tires, tubes, cars, trucks, parts, 
and accessories. The first gasoline tax levy 
of one-half cent went into effect in the early 
days of World War I. That and the other 
taxes on the motorists by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been considered by many as 
being largely for general revenue purposes 
and not for highway construction. 

GEORGE and his colleagues believe that the 
time has come when more of the money has 
to be diverted into highway building if the 
country is to have an adequate road sys- 
tem: Gerorce said the safety factor alone 
justified a bigger road program. He blamed 
many motor accident fatalities on the lack 
of modern highways. 


TALK OF 20-YEAR PROGRAM 


Congress has authorized an increase of 
funds for highways to $575 million annually 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1954 and 
1955. The amount could be increased by 
the next Congress. Some Members of Con- 
gress believe that before another 2-year pro- 
gram is authorized by the next Congress 
there will be time for a complete study for 
the basis of a bigger program in the follow- 
ing years. It is felt such a program should 
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cover a 10- or probably a 20-year period of 
road building. 

There is some consideration of using part 
of the funds for matching purposes where 
cities might be contemplating muncipal 
parking projects. That would be possible, it 
is said, if all the money collected from motor 
vehicles in Federal taxes were used for the 
motor vehicle problem. 

Funds for the Federal-aid primary high- 
way system are apportioned on the basis of 
population and mileage of post roads. The 
funds can be used only for new construction 
and not for improvement repairs. 

Under the 2-year program, calling for $575 
million annually and starting July 1, 1953, 
there will be 8247½ million for projects on 
the primary system, $165 million for the sec- 
ondary roads, $1374 million for urban roads, 
and $25 for the so-called national system of 
interstate highways. 

FIGURES FOR AREA SMALLER 

Missouri will get $15,981,742 and Kansas 
$11,983,630 to be matched by State funds 
the first year. New York has the largest 
aid fund earmarked. It is for $35,269,586, 
and Texas follows closely with $34,493,576. 

GEORGE believes the amount of Federal 
funds going to the States should be doubled 
just to hold our own in the program. He 
thought Congress could make a study which 
would show how much should be appropri- 
ated and what the States could use judi- 
ciously as a basis for a long-range program 
to bring the highway system up to date. 

There would be no necessity for special 
taxes to build toll turnpikes if the money 
raised through taxing motor vehicles had not 
been diverted, GEORGE said. 


Address by Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an address 
by our distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut, the Honorable THOMAS J. 
Dopp. His memorable and historic ad- 
dress was delivered upon the occasion 
of the 141st anniversary of the Hiberni- 
an Society of Savannah, Ga. To be se- 
lected as the principal speaker for this 
event is a distinct honor, for only out- 
standing Americans who have made real 
contributions in various fields of endeav- 
or are asked to address the society. 
Thus, we of the 83d Congress are proud 
of the fact that one of our new members 
was invited to participate in Savannah’s 
tribute to St. Patrick. The Savannah 
Morning News of March 18, 1953, de- 
scribes our colleague the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] as that elo- 
quent Irishman from the State of Con- 
necticut” whose toast to the United 
States is quoted in full as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, to be privileged to 
participate in these splendid ceremonies is 
avery great honor. I have long known about 
this great Hibernian Society of Savannah. 
Its reputation and standing in New England 
is unsurpassed, Men and women: of Irish 
descent all over the United States are proud 
of you Hibernians of Savannah, for we feel 
that you honor all of us as you add luster to 
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the Irish shield in your beautiful and gra- 
cious city. 

Your invitation to be here tonight was 
graciously extended to me by your distin- 
guished Congressman, PRINCE PRESTON. I 
might say to you that he is one of the 
most respected Members of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, and I am 
proud to be one of his colleagues. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have been most favorably im- 
pressed by the entire Georgia delegation to 
the National Congress. Where I come from 
we are all proud of your two great United 
States Senators, WALTER GEORGE and RICHARD 
RUSSELL. 

In preparing for my presence among you 
this evening I read something of the his- 
tory of your organization. And I found my- 
self in growing awe and deep respect for the 
record of so many years devoted to the cause 
of preserving Irish culture, Irish history, and 
Irish traditions. 

As an American of Irish descent, I salute 

ou. 

x May your organization continue, as it has 
in the past, to grow in strength and influ- 
ence in the cause of preserving the spirit of 
Ireland in the world. 

For, believe me, while the world has always 
needed the Irish spirit, it needs it more than 
ever at this very hour. This spirit has been 
infused into the life of peoples and nations 
all over the world, and every infusion has 
made stronger and better the people who 
have received it. 

France is better because of Marshall Mc- 
Mahon, as Spain is better because of O’Don- 
nell, as is Cuba because of O’Farrell, and as 
is so much of South America because of 
O'Higgins. 

And the United States of America is better 
because of that long and glorious list of men 
of irish blood who have contributed to our 
greatness in practically every field of human 
endeavor. 

Irishmen have been great in war and great 
in peace. The annals of great Irish men-at- 
arms is worthy of an evening's discussion all 
by itself. 

Many of the names that will live forever 
in the hearts of southern men and women are 
Irish names of Irish heroes. 

They are great soldiers because they are 
brave men. 

In the field of politics and government 
Irishmen have a record of achievement sec- 
ond to none. They have for centuries dem- 


onstrated a positive genius and talent in the, 


art of government. 

One of the best days that the League of 
Nations ever knew, was the day that Eamon 
De Valera presided over its councils. 

And in the present confusion of the United 
Nations it is little wonder that many 
thoughtful men and women earnestly wish 
that a representative of Ireland was seated 
among the family of nations. Not so much 
because membership would help Ireland, but 
rather more because Ireland can help the 
membership and thus advance the cause of 
peace in the world. 

On St. Patrick’s Day it is customary to 
recite again the contributions of the Irish 
people to civilization. To review the record 
of these contributions in the field of music, 
poetry, and prose is a task that I ordinarily 
like to assume. It is good for the soul to 
recall the accomplishments of the Irish peo- 
ple. But the seriousness of the hour and the 
trouble of our times move me to forego this 
happy opportunity and to address myself to 
another aspect of the Irish people. For it is 
my own conviction that underlying all of 
the talents, abilities, and gifts of Irish na- 
ture there is one great basic factor that 
permeates all Irish thinking and doing. 

Above everything else the Irish are a moral 
race of people. Their greatest attribute, I 
suggest, is their adherence to right principle. 
Their whole history is one of right principle. 


For what they believe to be right, they 
have been and still are willing to suffer and 
to make sacrifice. 

They are always unwilling to sacrifice prin- 
ciple for expediency. 

And we may at this hour profitably refresh 
our own spirit and light up our own souls 
by learning again this great Irish lesson: 

Never surrender principle for expediency. 

We of the United States, indeed, all of the 
free world, are in a most serious situation 
at this very hour. Our people are confused, 
bewildered, and sorely troubled. 

This confusion and bewilderment is born, 
I fear, out of a lack of confidence in the 
leadership of the world. 

And when I say “leadership,” Iam speaking 
generically. I am not pointing my criticism 
at any one particular man or any one par- 
ticular political organization. 

And the failure of this leadership, and the 
confusion that attends us as a result of its 
failure, is first of all a consequence of sub- 
stituting expediency for principle. 

This Nation was founded on certain right 
principles. The most fundamental of these 
say: God exists; men are creatures of God; 
men are endowed by the Creator with certain 
rights and privileges; the first and foremost 
function of government is to protect and 
preserve these God-given attributes. 

As long as we adhered to these principles 
this was a relatively safe and secure Nation. 
And we were capable of giving leadership at 
home and abroad. 

It was only when our leadership began to 
trifle with these right principles or to wholly 
ignore them that the United States and the 
world fell into confusion and disaster. 

It is not possible, exactly in time, to place 
precisely the beginnings of this decay and 
decline, but the history of the past more than 
20 years makes it perfectly clear that a de- 
cisive turning point was the recognition by 
the United States of America of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1934. 

Prior to the taking of that fateful step 
successive Presidents of the United States 
from Woodrow Wilson to Herbert Hoover, 
without deviation or break, had applied our 
fundamental principles to the problem of the 
Soviet Union and had refused to admit that 
a government so constituted was entitled to 
membership in the family of nations. 

Woodrow Wilson said that “In the view of 
this Government (United States of America) 
there cannot be any common ground upon 
which it can stand with a power whose con- 
ception of international relations are so 
entirely alien to its own, so utterly repugnant 
to its moral sense.” 

Calvin Coolidge, a New England President 
of the United States, told the world in New 
England terms, based on American principles 
the view of this Nation with respect to Com- 
munist Russia when he said: “I do not pro- 
pose to barter away for the privilege of trade 
any of the cherished rights of humanity. I 
do not propose to make merchandise of any 
American principles.” 

In the 3d decade of this troubled 20th 
century this well-founded position was re- 
versed and the way opened for the spread of 
aggressive Communist influence with Ameri- 
can assistance and American encouragement. 
That was the first of a long series of mistakes 
that have led us progressively closer to the 
brink of disaster. 

Lest there be those among my listeners 
who interpret what I have said to mean that 
this failure of leadership was localized or 
isolated on the political level, let me remind 
them that the pressure for this abandonment 
of right principles by the Government of 
the United States came from almost all po- 
litical, social, and economic quarters of this 
Nation. Some Republicans and some Demo- 
crats were united in this very purpose. Mis- 
guided labor leaders; softheaded liberals; 
mixed-up intellectuals, and greedy self-seek- 
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ing business interests helped to compound 
this colossal blunder. 

Some idea of the enormity of this mistake 
is obtained from recalling the fact that even 
certain leaders in the field of religion thought 
that the United States of America, which in 
its Declaration of Independence acknowl- 
edged the existence of God, and the Com- 
munist government of Russia which denied 
the existence of God, could meet on any de- 
cent common ground. 

A review of the record of that period re- 
veals that some of the largest banks in this 
country; some of the greatest industrialists; 
some of the largest agricultural machinery 
manufacturers; some of the tycoons of the 
oil industry, were among the most insistent 
that this Nation forget its principles or 
cynically substitute expediency for them. 

It was inevitable that having once made 
this primary mistake a succession of errors 
would follow. 

The appearance of the Communist Party 
as a political entity on all fours with our 
traditional political institutions followed 
soon. 

With this placing of the Communist Party 
on the American ballot there followed in 
quick succession the Red infiltration of labor 
organizations; the corruption of educational 
institutions; the subversion of the press; 
the perversion of the theater, the radio, and 
the film world; the undermining of the coun- 
cils of government and the profanation of 
the very temple of God. 

A whole vast system of moral corrosion 
and corruption ate away at our vitals, as 
now made so clear in the sickening exposure 
of the bright young American traitors of 
this dark era. 

During all of this period of time right 
down to this very hour serious-minded, 
right-thinking men have never doubted or 
questioned that communism is, always has 
been, and always will be world-wide revolu- 
tion; that it substitutes terror for law, per- 
secution for prosecution; that slavery and 
oppression are its tools; that it arrests with- 
out indictment or accusation and punishes 
without evidence. That it is tyranny of the 
most evil character. 

In the face of a long record of broken 
agreements; solemn commitments, and inter- 
national promises, we have continued to 
make new agreements; to accept new prom- 
ises, and to abide by fresh commitment. 

Whatever compelling reasons obliged us 
in the midst of a terrible war to welcome 
assistance from any quarter for the purpose 
of resisting and overcoming the menace of 
nazism in the world, there was absolutely no 
reason for continuing on our way of error 
at the close of hostilities. 

The same failure of leadership led us into 
terrible postwar difficulties through the ar- 
rangements and agreements made at Yalta, 
Teheran, and Potsdam. When I speak of the 
difficulties consequent to Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam I am referring to the fundamental 
mistake that lay beneath these fateful meet- 
ings. That mistake was the belief that the 
Communists would keep an agreement if at 
any time it was in their interest to break it. 
Neither nations ner men can do business or 
make agreements with those who have no 
word, no honor. 

When I speak of the mistakes I am also 
thinking of those who were in attendance 
at these conferences and who knew that 
Red Russia had overcome Poland by aggres- 
sive force and violence. She had done the 
same thing to Finland. And they should 
have understood that the first order of post- 
war business was to right these wrongs. For 
no just or durable peace could be built on a 
rotten foundation which accepted and ap- 
proved, even tacitly, the lawlessness of the 
Soviet Union which placed under Soviet 
tyranny millions of men and women. 

With due respect to the President of the 
United States I suggest that a review of these 
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events is not a raking over of the dead ashes 
of the past. These are the live, red-hot coals 
of the present and the fire has consumed 
Poland, Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, 
and Czechoslovakia, the Balkan countries, 
and China, arid it threatens other Far Eastern 
nations. It burns tonight, white hot, in 
Korea, and in Indochina. 

All this in the face of our solemn promise 
to the world that these people should have 
the unfettered right to select a government 
of their own choosing. 

All these are but later dismal markers on 
the pathway to disaster. All these tragic 
errors were committed in the name of ex- 
pediency. 

Not only in the sphere of international 
affairs has our leadership been committed to 
a course of failure, but consider as well the 
paradoxical situation in which we as a people 
find ourselves within our own national 
boundaries. 

First of all, we permit the Communist 
Party to exist as a political organization. As 
a result, a Communist may be elected to the 
presidency of the United States and to every 
political office, both national and State. 

Every public office could conceivably be 
occupied by a Communist, one who is com- 
mitted to the destruction of every principle 
upon which this Government was founded 
and the suppression of every fundamental 
freedom guaranteed to the citizenship of this 
Nation. 

Yet, at the same time, it is the law of the 
United States that no alien Communist Party 
member is admissible to the United States 
for purposes of permanent entry. 

It is further the law of the United States, 
and there are many cases in the books up- 
holding the law, that any alien Communist 
Party member, who by concealment of his 
membership, obtains admission to the United 
States for permanent entry is a deportable 


rson. 

The National Labor Relations Act with- 
holds the privileges and rights of the labor 
law of the land to any labor organization, 
the leadership of which does not affirm and 
avow under oath that it does not hold mem- 
bership in the Communist Party; and the 
Supreme Court has held in the case of 
American Communications Association, CIO, 
et al. v. Charles T. Douds, that this restric- 
tion in the law squares with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

At the same time, the right to public em- 
ployment by the United States is denied to 
a member of the Communist Party. 

And finally the courts of the United States 
have held that so infamous is the mere term 
communism that one falsely charging an- 
other with being a Communist entitles the 
person falsely accused to collect damages 
from his accuser in the courts of the United 
States. 

Recently, in the State of Connecticut, as 
many of my listeners will remember, a Mrs. 
McColloch was the defendant in a suit for 
damages based on the claim that she falsely 
called two men members of the Communist 
Party. 

So the record states: 

1. No legal permanent entry to the United 
States is permitted a Communist. 

2. Aperson who conceals Communist Party 
membership and gains admission to the 
United States is a deportable person. 

8. Public service on behalf of the United 
States is denied a Communist. 

4. The privileges of the labor law of the 
United States are denied a labor organization 
unless its officers swear under oath that they 
are ‘not Communists. j 

5. To falsely call a person a Communist 
entitled the aggrieved party to collect dam- 
ages in our courts, while no damages can be 
collected for calling a man a Republican, or 
a Democrat, or a Socialist. 

Thus we as a people occupy the absurd po- 
sition of permitting the Communist Party 


to exist legally, while at the same time we 
acknowledge in our laws and our decisions 
that it is a basically evil and abhorrent 
thing. 

What kind of leadership is it that puts us 
in the outrageously farcical position and that 
makes a mockery of our heritage and of our 
institutions? 

What. kind of leadership is it that calls 
upon the rest of the world to overthrow and 
resist communism and permits the same or- 
ganization the opportunity, theoretic though 
it may appear to some, to destroy this Nation 
at the public polling places? 

There is a much longer story than time 
permits me to tell of this tragic failure of 
leadership in our time, but throughout it all 
to clearminded men, to right-thinking men 
there is discernible the underlying weak- 
ness—the failure to know, to understand, and 
to apply right principles. 

The application of right principles at home 
calls for the immediate outlawing of the 
Communist Party. 

Such a step, once taken, can only result 
in the solidifying,of American public opinion 
with a better understanding of the menace 
which confronts us and the whole world. 

The application of these same right prin- 
ciples in international affairs requires that 
we tell the whole world that there is not and 
cannot be any compromise with the basically 
evil forces of communism. 

We cannot do business anywhere, any- 
time with the Communists. 

We must face up to the fact that the 
Kremlin in Moscow is the heart of the inter- 
national underworld. 

The application of these same principles 
at home and abroad will be good for the 
hearts and souls of men. 

And thus we will have forged the finest 
armor of our own defense and for the de- 
fense of free men everywhere. Moreover, we 
will have given a lift and a hope that will 
assist even those now in chains. 

Let us as free men at this hour resolve to 
do our part to put our own house in order 
and to give successful leadership based on 
sound fundamental principles. 

Principles which acknowledged that some 
things are right and some things are wrong; 
that some things are good and some things 
are bad; and that there is no bridge or com- 
promise which can be built or made between 
them. 

Mindful of the Irish spirit, may we on this 
St. Patrick's night resolve to do our part as 
American citizens and practice this Irish les- 
son: No surrender of right principle for 
purposes of expediency. 

People of Irish blood know that sacrifice is 
involved in this rule of life. The Irish 
know that love of liberty never dies when 
fed by the waters of truth; that the pursuit 
of freedom never slackens when sustained 
by the food of truth; that sometimes the 
lamp of liberty burns only the blood of free 
men—men who know that God is truth. 


Voice of America Has Laryngitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER, Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
ernment has been dishing out $21,600,000 
every year to broadcast American news 
and views to foreign shores. Besides 
this, we have spent some $128 million 
more in providing the equipment and 
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facilities needed for this work. This 
information service is known as the 
Voice of America, but it-is suffering from 
such a bad case of laryngitis currently 
that someone may be tempted to cut its 
throat. 

There is evidence in the record that 
much of the money spent has been 
wasted on poorly constructed facilities 
and that lots more is apparently being 
used on such subtle materials that Red 
propaganda is far more effective than 
our own efforts. In the last analysis, 
although no one can say that the Voice 
of America is our own way of influenc- 
ing public opinion, the proof of the pud- 
ding is still in-the eating. To date, we 
are being outtalked on the air waves, and 
Europeans interested in our side of the 
picture are very unhappy about the 
results, 

Certainly the wonderful gifts which 
our way of life has conferred upon the 
people of this country ought to be pre- 
sentable in such fashion that everyone 
in the world would be trying to swim 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to get 
here. We just havent’ been using the 
right kinds of sales technique to do the 
job, and this is a crying shame in the 
most salesminded Nation ever seen on 
this planet. 


Use of the Job Ticket in the Chicago Post 
Office: A National Shame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House a practice in the post office in Chi- 
cago that is an inexcusable affront to 
the dignity of Federal workers. I am 
informed that it is a practice not toler- 
ated in any other post office in the coun- 
try. I have written my protest to the 
Postmaster General and have received 
from Post Office Inspector James T. Nel- 
son a letter in which he states that— 

Such fundamental considerations as hu- 
man rights and dignity will be given full 
recognition, 


This is a matter that strikes deeply at 
the morale of the Federal workers. 
Postal clerks are not in the high-salary 
bracket. They work hard for salaries 
which, especially in these inflated days, 
are piteously small. They should not be 
subject to trespasses upon their personal 
dignity that no self-respecting person 
could submit to complacently. I think 
the matter is of such importance that 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the House. 

I have said that the only post office 
where the practice prevails is the Chi- 
cago post office, but Post Office Inspec- 
tor James T. Nelson writes me that the 
practice in Chicago is experimental. 
That means that someone somewhere 
must have in mind using the Chicago 
experience to fasten this indefensible and 
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intolerable practice upon Federal work- 
ers everywhere in the Nation. The time 
to stop it is now. Therefore, I am alert- 
ing the Members of the Congress. 

My attention was first called to this 
practice by a letter reading: 


I am writing to you in protest of a condi- 
tion that exists in the main post office, eighth 
floor, and threatens to spread to all the floors, 
that is very unfair and needs to be eliminated 
at once. To the layman it is known as the 
job ticket. It is a card we punch time and 
fill out as we start on our tour of duty. 
When we check out to go to the wash room 
a checker or supervisor in your unit writes 
the time of departure and time of return. 
This card follows you from unit to unit. It 
is very embarrassing, as nature has no time 
clock, and it trespasses on the dignity and 
privacy of each individual. 


From George J. Wachowski, the able 
president of the Chicago Post Office 
Clerks Union, No. 1, I received this infor- 
mation: 


After a number of months experiment with 
the job ticket the Post Office Department is 
now considering making a final decision in 
the near future. This industrial practice as 
provided in the job ticket, which is a record 
of movement of the employee from one unit 
to another unit and with a space for a rec- 
ord of toilet departure and return, is extraor- 
dinary and unique in industrial relations 
that is the feature providing for washroom 
recordings. Our organization holds that this 
is an ancient form of persecution nowhere 
to be found in industry today. 


In my reply to Mr. Wachowski, I 
wrote: 


I can conceive of no greater trespass upon 
the dignity of a Federal employee than 
compelling him to make a written report of 
his departure for and his return from the 
washroom and toilet. That comes as close 
to the condition of human slavery as the 
clamping on of handcuffs. If it is necessary, 
and if it is in conformance with sound 
public policy, then it should be applied even 
to members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
on every departure for the toilet and every 
return therefrom they should give public 
notice of such. 


In my letter to the Honorable Arthur 
E. Summerfield, Postmaster General, I 
said: 


I do not know whether or not this practice 
obtains in other post offices, but in my 
opinion if we are to preserve the dignity of 
the Federal employees we have got entirely 
to do away with that sort of thing. 


In his reply for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Inspector Nelson said: 


The job ticket such as that in use at Chi- 
cago on an experimental basis, supplanting 
a checkout system previously in effect, was 
designed as a means of maintaining a rea- 
sonable amount of effective control over em- 
ployees in large units where personnel and 
assignments are constantly shifting. The 
ticket has been in use at Chicago for approx- 
imately 9 months and has been restricted 
to the activities conducted on the eighth 
floor where the maximum number of em- 
ployees working at one time on this single 
floor is approximately 2,500. 

It is certainly not the intention of the 
Department to restrain employees from 
making proper use of toilet facilities. Be- 
fore the experiment referred to is adopted, 
either in part or wholly, on a permanent 
basis, such fundamental considerations as 
human rights and dignity, will be given full 

` recognition, 


Mr. Nelson’s reply, a copy of which I 
forwarded to Chicago, met with a reac- 


tion among the Federal workers best 
epitomized with the observation that— 


From the communication one would think 
that our complaint is purely imaginary. 


The letter which I received from Mr. 
Wachowski, speaking for the Chicago 
workers, continues: 


The Chicago office has always had a toilet 
checkout. But under the job ticket, the 
toilet checkout is extended to cover the 
whole of the eighth floor. Before the advent 
of the job ticket the toilet checkout was 
limited to only a part of the eighth floor, 
Now lo and behold through the job ticket, a 
space is set aside on the card to record toilet 
departures for the whole floor. The spread 
of toilet recordings away from its original 
habitat has opened up the entire subject. 
The question is: Is it right because it was 
tolerated before? Should we forever endure 
this inheritance because a retrogressive ofii- 
cialdom looked with favor upon this postal 
labor shackle? na 

The peculiar thing about toilet records: 
No other post office has them. Why should 
Chicago be the only city to have toilet re- 
cordings? In smaller towns everything ex- 
ists in the same proportion: less men, less 
foremen. New York City has much more 
mail than Chicago, and there is no record- 
ing for toilet departures. r 

In the Department's reply they mention 
that 2,500 men are involyed—that is in the 
nighttime—in the daytime there are 500 men 
and the toilet recording still goes on. There 
are many industries whose process of pro- 
duction and distribution have problems per- 
haps greater or at least the equal of the 
Chicago post office, yet these industries have 
not adopted the revolting practice of toilet 
recordings. 

The Department cannot be serious when it 
says, “Such fundamental considerations as 
human rights and dignity will be given full 
recognition,” when they continue to call the 
job ticket an experiment over these many, 
many months of job-ticket experience. 
When it first went in they said it was for 
only 20 days. The time element alone, the 
long period of consideration, already brands 
the job ticket a permanent measure. The 
experimental reference seems to be a trick 
to securely cement the job ticket in the 
Chicago post office. 

The Department's reply is not satisfactory. 
One can always philosophize and find excuses 
for dictatorial methods. But regardless of 
all the words, the average citizen would find 
a toilet recording oppressive, objectionable, 
and devoid of human decency. 


Mr. Speaker, I have talked with many 
Federal workers in Washington. Many 
of them have been with the Government 
considerable periods of time. They are 
shocked and amazed to learn of this ex- 
periment that is being carried on in the 
post office at Chicago. They are quick to 
grasp its significance. Unless the prac- 
tice is stopped now, unless immediately 
an order goes out from the Postmaster 
General that there must be a quick end 
to toilet recordings in the Chicago post 
office, it will only be a matter of time 
until the last vestige of human dignity 
has been taken from every person work- 
ing for the Federal Government with the 
privileged exception of those in the high- 
salary brackets. 

Mr. Speaker, having alerted my col- 
leagues, I am confident that American 
public opinion will find in the Congress 
of the United States a voice to speak for 
it in condemnation of a practice revolt- 
ing to every sense of decency. 
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Old Agencies Never Die; You Gotta Kill 
Em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago someone discovered that old 
NRA of blue eagle days was still main- 
taining a “skeleton staff” years after the 
Supreme Court had outlawed the whole 
kiboodle. We also had a Disaster Loan 
Corporation in operation for a long time 
after everyone had forgotten which par- 
ticular disaster had called it into exist- 
ence in the first place. Now the bells are 
finally beginning to toll for the RFC, an 
outfit which has enjoyed a lengthy and 
turbulent career since 1932 when there 
was something to reconstruct. But the 
fight to get rid of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation illustrates the prob- 
lem. There are plenty of people who 
say it just cannot be done. “You have 
got to keep RFC going. It serves a useful 
purpose.” And so ad infinitum. 

The fact is that every Federal agency 
ever set up does something to justify its 
existence. You have simply got to make 
up your mind that its function is no 
longer essential—not simply justifiable. 
There is just no limit to the number of 
things that can be done by governmental 
outfits, amply fortified by Federal funds 
and philanthropic people. But if you 
accept the premise that it is not the de- 
sirable but only the absolutely essential 
that should be kept going in Government 
operations, you will speedily find plenty 
of offices whose closing would be a great 
day for the American taxpayer. 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately following the announcement by the 
Senate that early hearings are scheduled 
on the Wiley-Dondero St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, I requested the 
clerk of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House to furnish me with the total cost 
of the hearings held to date on this 50- 
year-old proposal. I shall make this in- 
formation public to the American people 
as soon as it is received by me. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
House of Representatives has held long 
and costly hearings time and again, at 
which time serious consideration was 
given the St. Lawrence seaway proposal 
and no favorable action was taken, the 
Senate committee last year also had to 
hold long and costly hearings and re- 
ported the measure to the Senate with- 
out recommendation. This means, 
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“Here it is, you do with it as you please.” 
Now, just 11 months later, this same 
Senate committee will again hold hear- 
ings; also, hearings are contemplated be- 
fore the House Public Works Committee, 
all at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country. These repetitious hearings do 
not represent economy. I hope sincerely 
that the Senators will continue to use the 
good judgment they showed last year 
and again recommit the St. Lawrence 
seaway proposal to committee. In the 
81st Congress, I opposed the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, and at the present 
time my opposition, if possible, is even 
more pronounced. 

The following news release, issued to- 
day by the National St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect Conference, is very timely because 
it also relates to the voluminous testi- 
mony heard during the past several 
years, and last but not least, it points 
out that this same testimony is avail- 
able to Senator Witey and other pro- 
ponents of this project. All they have to 
do is read it. However, the proponents, 
ever hopeful, ignore these facts and re- 
gardless of the cost, the taxpayers are 
again caught in the middle. 

The American people will be distress- 
ingly disappointed if the Republican- 
controlled Congress fails to bring about 
lower taxes, as promised. How can this 
ever be done if every Congress we are 
asked to fight the expenditures of mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money, such as 
the St. Lawrence seaway proposal in- 
volves? 

Luckily for the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, Congress has consistently turned 
thumbs down on this project. Yet, de- 
spite the efforts of economy-minded 
Members who are earnest in their at- 
tempts to balance the budget and reduce 
taxes, we are being pressured again to 
have this project approved. I believe 
sincerely that the time has come for all 
of us to look at these things honestly. 
We will learn to economize by economiz- 
ing. Any further consideration of this 
proposal which testimony has shown 
would be an economic millstone around 
the necks of the taxpayers, and which 
Congress itself has seen fit repeatedly not 
to support, is offending the sensibilities 
of every thoughtful citizen. I know of 
no proposal on which so many congres- 
sional hearings have been held—in fact, 
if the St. Lawrence seaway could be built 
with paper, it would have been completed 
many times over. 

The news release follows: 

MIDWEST APPREHENSIONS ON ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 

The highly controverted St. Lawrence 
waterway project has never had anything 
like the general discussion in Canada that it 
has in this country. The agitation for it 
centers in Ontario which wants the power 
that would be developed in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. It 
took years to overcome the opposition of 
Montreal which feared it would lose its 
status as a North American port, with ocean 
going vessels moving past it enroute to the 
Great Lakes. Montreal has now been con- 
vinced that the business of ocean-going ves- 
sels bypassing it for the Great Lakes is a 
lot of bunk, that instead Montreal will attain 
increased importance as a transshipment 


point at the expense of American transship- 
ment points. 

This attitude of Montreal is a commentary 
on those waterway boosters who visualize 
Great Lakes ports becoming ocean ports, 
who prate that the waterway would give the 
country a fourth seaboard. 

The evidence is overwhelming that the pro- 
posed 27 foot waterway would not accomp- 
lish this, that what it would mostly accomp- 
lish would be to permit Canadian grain boats 
coming down from Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ont., on Lake Superior, to go onto 
Montreal, instead of stopping at Kingston or 
Prescott, Ont., at the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario. It would be a distinct advantage 
for Canadian shipping, and for the port of 
Montreal. 

Also it would be an advantage to the five 
Midwest steel companies that have invested 
in Labrador-Quebec ore, in that lake-type 
vessels could go up the St. Lawrence above 
Montreal and bring down the iron ore to 
their Midwest plants. 

It’s funny the way the St. Lawrence con- 
troversy is shaping up. The original water- 
way boosters could never arouse much en- 
thusiasm or get any funds to carry on their 
fight. The five steel companies looked upon 
them as silly and were in the forefront of 
the opponents. 

But about 3 years ago, these steel compa- 
nies got behind the waterway proponents ina 
big way and supplied them plentifully with 
funds, not because they have come to accept 
the original waterway proponents’ point of 
view about ocean going vessels, but because 
the waterway would permit lake vessels to 
bring in their iron ore. 

The pending Wiley bill, providing for a 
$100 million bond issue by a Government 
corporation, to extend the 27 foot waterway 
only to Lake Erie is just what these steel 
companies want, and they are said to have 
had a hand in the preparation of the Wiley 
bill. But, as Senator Ture of Minnesota, 
says it leaves the original waterway boosters 
out on a limb. 


BURDEN OF PROOF IS ON THE WATERWAY 
PROPONENTS 


President Eisenhower has been represented 
in the press several times as saying that if 
the proposed St. Lawrence waterway is an 
economic necessity it would come despite 
what he said or did about it. We agree. 

Senator Wey, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, a diehard 
waterway proponent, announced a few weeks 
ago that forthcoming hearings by his com- 
mittee on the project would be confined to 
3 days because “the documentation on the 
seaway is already so thick, with so many 
previous printed hearings, reports, studies, 
memoranda, committee prints.” 

We agree that the documentation, etc., on 
the subject is thick. And that thick docu- 
mentation is overwhelmingly against the 
project. It proves irrefutably that the pro- 
posed 27-foot waterway, frozen over for 
nearly 5 months of the year, would be out- 
moded for oceangoing vessels before a spade- 
ful of dirt had been turned; that only about 
4 percent of American-flag oceangoing pri- 
vately operated vessels could use this depth 
when loaded, and that they could not profit- 
ably operate with part loads as some of the 
proponents contend; that the American mer- 
chant marine is opposed to the waterway; 
that the Lake Carriers’ Association, repre- 
senting operators of Great Lakes vessels, was 
formerly among the leading opponents and 
now, at the insistence of one large and in- 
fluential operator who is interested in the 
Labrador-Quebec ore development, is neu- 
tral, not for; that every port on the Great 
Lakes would have to be deepened and im- 
proved to conform to even the 27-foot depth, 
at a cost of several hundred million dollars; 
that only tentative and wholly unreliable 
estimates are available for the necessary 
work on the connecting links in the Great 
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Lakes—around Detroit, in the St. Mary’s 
River and at the Soo. For example, the 
tentative Army engineers’ estimates for the 
27-foot channel at these places are $89,- 
845,000. Yet to dig just 3 feet deeper for 
a 30-foot channel, the estimates jump, again 
purely tentatively, to $270,340,000. For a 
35-foot channel which the proponents are 
really after and which they must have for 
any substantial movement of oceangoing 
vessels, the tentative costs jump to $516,657,- 
000. This does not include the work in the 
international rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

The thick documentation shows conclu- 
sively that it makes not the slightest differ- 
ence to the commerce of this country and 
Canada whether Canada builds the waterway 
from Montreal to Lake Erie, as she has fre- 
quently expressed a willingness to do, or 
whether we participate. 

The thick documentation shows that Can- 
ada has owned and operated a St. Lawrence 
waterway for more than 100 years; that the 
agitation now is in effect simply to deepen it. 

The thick documentation shows that if 
Canada does this deepening, it will take care 
of the six smaller Midwest steel companies 
that have invested in Labrador-Quebec iron 
ore and want the waterway to put them in a 
better competitive position, 

The thick documentation proves these and 
other things, but the proponents, year after 
year, seek to ignore the facts which the thick 
documentation contains. 

An exhaustive study of this thick docu- 
mentation was made at the direction of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, the most representative business or- 
ganization of the largest city on the Great 
Lakes. The study was made by Arthur H. 
Schwietert and Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, men of 
unquestioned eminence in their field. As a 
result, the association went on record against 
the project. 

The same thick documentation is available 
to Senator Writer and the other proponents. 
All they have to do is to abide by it. In- 
stead, they go along, year after year, with the 
propaganda that “selfish eastern interests” 
prevent the project and with such arguments 
as the one by Senator WII EI, on the occasion 
of Stalin's death, that the project would be 
a good way to tell Malenkov off. 

The American Association of Small Busi- 
ness said recently that “thousands of people 
are becoming disgusted with the necessity 
of putting up a fight in opposition to this 
socialistic undertaking every time Congress 
convenes.” This is a fact, 


Resolution Condemning Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the 
Community Council of South Marlboro, 
in my district, on March 19, 1953: 

“Whereas it is a historical fact that dic- 
tatorships and totalitarian regimes have pe- 
riodically employed a pattern of persecution 
of minority peoples and have engaged in the 
persecution of peoples for their religious be- 
liefs; and 

“Whereas the Soviet regime is admittedly a 
dictatorship wherein all the people are de- 
prived of basic individual rights and liber- 
ties; and 

“Whereas the Soviet regime and the satel- 
lite states under its domination have revived 
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the Hitlerite program of deliberate anti- 
Semitism in order to cloak its ruthless policy 
of extermination of all opposition; and 

“Whereas the pitiful remnant of Jews left 
in Eastern Europe face extermination; and 

“Whereas such inhuman conduct shocks 
the conscience of humanity; and 

“Whereas it has been and is the estab- 
lished policy of the Kremlin dictators to 
destroy the freedom of religious beliefs of 
every religious sect; and 

“Whereas the military might of the Soviet 
imperialists has spread its influence over the 
bodies and souls of 800 million peoples; and 

“Whereas these flagrant violations of hu- 
man dignity constitute an ever-growing 
threat to the portion of the world which 
yet remains free from the domination of the 
international Communist conspiracy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Community Council 
of South Marlboro and Beach Haven, duly 
assembled in the auditorium of Public School 
216, Avenue X and West Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the 19th day of March 1953, go on 
record as unanimously condemning the in- 
human practice of the persecution of all 
minority peoples and more recently people 
of the Jewish faith; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the press and to Congress- 
Man ABRAHAM J. MULTER, requesting that a 
copy of this resolution be made a part of, 
included, and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp.” 

This council is made up of the following 
organizations, to wit: The South Marlboro 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Public School 216; Our Lady of 
Grace Church; Beach Haven Jewish Center; 
Marlboro Memorial Post, American Legion, 
No, 1437; Beach Haven Tenants’ League, 
Inc.; Beach Haven Management Corp.; Beach 
Haven Hadassah; Police Athletic League, 61st 
Precinct; 16th Assembly District Regular Re- 
publican Club; United Regular Democratic 
Organization, 16th Assembly District; South 
Marlboro Youth Organization, 


Velde Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Velde Case,” which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can for March 16: 


VELDE CASE 


The Communist-leftist design has always 
been to smear and discredit a Government 
committee investigating subversion. Usual- 
ly, for maximum effect, their attack has been 
concentrated against one person. 

Some years ago, before we as a people rec- 
ognized the technique, it was successful 
against Martin Dries, chairman of the first 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

It has been tried, and is still being tried, 
against Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, with 
no success. 

It was tried against Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon when, as a member of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, he dredged up the 
Alger Hiss case. The Nixon smear didn’t 
take, either, 

It is now being tried against Representa- 
tive HaroLD H. VELDE, present chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Part of the smear technique is to distort 
statements so as to give them a meaning 


that was never intended and then to create 
out of the distortion an atmosphere of con- 
fusion and emotionalism in which the origi- 
nal meaning is lost. 

The technique is insidious and it fools a 
lot of people into thinking the distortion is 
fact, when actually it is fraud. 

This is now being used against Mr. VELDE. 
We would like to set the record straight while 
there is still a chance of doing so. 

On a radio program March 9 Mr. VELDE said 
it was possible his committee some time 
would inquire into Communist infiltration 
and proselytizing among the clergy. 

He clearly said the emphasis of such an 
inquiry would be on individuals, not on 
churches. 

DISTORTION TECHNIQUE 


Almost immediately the distortion process 
set in. It was made to appear that Mr. VELDE 
proposed a reckless investigation of churches 
and was threatening freedom of worship. 

One of those who fell, jumped, or was 
pushed into this trap was Representative 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

On March 11, Mr. RooseveLT introduced a 
resolution in the House calling for removal 
of Mr. VELDE from the committee. 

He shouted and stormed that investiga- 
tion of the churches (notice the distor- 
tion) “could lead to control of freedom of 
thought and expression of the revered 
clergy of our religious institutions.” 

Further, that Mr. VeLpe’s proposal would 
violate “one of the fundamental precepts of 
the Constitution.” 

These are absurd, inaccurate, and dema- 
gogic statements. Mr. ROOSEVELT is bright 
enough and experienced enough to know 
better, so we are forced to conclude that he 
chose to cash in on the publicity of the left- 
wing generated turmoil. 

Mr. VELDE is a Methodist, and furthermore, 
& real church-going Methodist. He has re- 
peatedly said the great majority of ministers 
are as opposed to communism as any other 
group of Americans. 

We do not consider that ministers, as in- 
dividuals, are any more exempt from inquiry 
than, say, newspaper publishers. 

Quite a few, in fact too many, newspaper 
publishers have wittingly or nitwittedly 
served the Communist cause. 

So, it is shocking, but not too surprising, 
that reports of the Un-American Activities 
Committee offer strong evidence that some 
ministers have been duped into serving the 
Communist cause. 

The 1951 report of the committee quotes 
J. Edgar Hoover as expressing real appre- 
hension that Communists are able to secure 
ministers of the gospel to promote their evil 
work and espouse a cause that is alien to 
the religion of Christ and Judaism. 

Neither Mr. ROOSEVELT, nor anyone else, 
accused Mr. Hoover of trying to wreck the 
churches or threatening freedom of religion. 

In 1951, when the committee was headed 
by Representative John S. Wood, a Prot- 
estant, it reported, “For years the Communist 
Party has made a deliberate effort to draw 
clergymen into its peace fronts, and achieved 
unusual su Sed 

Neither Mr. Roosrvett nor anyone else 
accused Mr. Wood of trying to wreck the 
churches or threatening freedom of religion, 

BUT PLEASE NOTE 

One of the phony peace movements, named 
subversive by the Attorney General, was the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, 
active in the late 1930's. This group, the 
committee reported, “boasted at least 52 
clergymen supporters, while the American 
Peace Mobilization, which picketed the White 
House during the Stalin-Hitler pact, has 56 
clergymen associated with it. In 1946, the 
Communist peace front was the Win-the- 
Peace Committee, which attracted 12 reli- 
gious sponsors out of 60.“ 

During the last 4 years the Communists 
have pushed another phony peace campaign, 
starting with the 1949 meeting in the Wal- 
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dorf-Astoria in New York, which was called 
a Communist propaganda sounding board by 
the State Department. 

Of this movement, the committee said: 
“According to an official folder listing some 
of the signers of the current world peace 
appeal, 265 American clergymen or profes- 
sional church workers were included in a 
total of 600 names. 

One more quote: This success of the Com- 
munists in enlisting members of the clergy 
for their so-called peace movements is amaz- 
ing in view of the frank contempt of Com- 
munists for religion. * * * It is all the more 
amazing in view of the subornation or sup- 
pression of the church in every country un- 
der Communist control.” £ 

The price of freedom comes high. 

Let’s not let Congressman VELDE pick up 
the check alone. 


Phones and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Phones and 
Taxes” which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram on February 28, 1953: 


PHONES AND TAXES 


The taxes paid by the Bell telephone com- 
panies and telephone users amounted to an 
average of $2.85 per telephone per month last 
year. That was well over $1 billion, quite a 
contribution for a service that we take for 
granted and which costs no one much money. 

The United States, however, has more than 
39 million telephones, more than all the rest 
of the world combined. 

This great telephone network paid the 
Government more in taxes last year than it 
earned for its shareholders, $19.28 per share 
in taxes as against $11.45 in earnings. And 
those 1,220,000 stockholders in turn paid 
taxes on their dividends. 


Conditions in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Barry Bingham: 

Tokyo Has BEEN REBUILT, UGLY as EVER, BUT 
JAPAN'S STILL IN THE Woops; OVERPOPULA- 
TION, A HUGE FOREIGN-TrADE DEFICIT, Po- 
LITICAL STERILITY AMONG THE INTELLEC- 
TUALS—ALL THESE THINGS. MIGHT SEEM To 
INDICATE NIPPON Is a RIPE PLUM For COM- 
MUNISM, BUT RESISTANCE TO THE RED 
IDEOLOGY Is SURPRISING 


(By Barry Bingham) 
Toxyo.—Arriving by air in Tokyo was a 
startling contrast to my last visit to Japan. 
My previous call had been in the first week 
of September 1945. From the deck of the 
U. S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, I had watched 
the surrender of the Japanese Empire. 
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This time I touched down in a sleek Pan- 
American Clipper at Haneda International 
Airport, 


The field was alive with people out to greet 


Adlai Stevenson; Many were American serv- 
ice personnel, mingled with formally dressed 
Japanese officials, a couple of ambassadors, 
and throngs of Japanese citizens, each armed 
with a camera. There was even a Japanese 
Grover Whalen to offer the keys of the city, 
and a tiny girl like a Japanese doll, holding 
& welcoming bouquet of flowers. 

The American authorities had tactfully 
deferred to the local police on making ar- 
rangements to handle the crowd. The local 
police had not quite understood the gesture. 
The result was a mob scene that would have 
delighted the heart of Cecil B. De Mille. 

PHOTOCRACY, MAYBE 

The photographers were especially aggres- 
sive, even by American standards. They 
barely allowed Mr. Stevenson enough room 
to step from the plane. Later, he cracked 
to a Japanese-American audience that he 
wondered if the new Japan was really a pho- 
tocracy rather than a democracy. 

We took the half-hour drive into central 
Tokyo. 

My eyes bulged. 

This whole district had been a blackened 
waste in 1945. Fire bombs raining from 
B-29's had wiped out square miles of shops 
and houses in the endless outskirts of the 
city. 

Now, the whole town is completely rebuilt. 
Tokyo is once again the world’s third largest 
city, behind only London and New York. 
From a wartime low of 3,000,000, it has risen 
anew to over 7,000,000, 

The reconstruction is an amazing feat of 
energy and determination. 

I wish I could say it was also a triumph of 
civic beauty, or even of convenience. But to 
me, Tokyo is still the ugly duckling of all the 
world’s cities. 

In their haste to rebuild, the Japanese al- 
lowed no time for replanning their sprawling 
and formless metropolis. There was a rage 
to build everything back exactly as it was. 

This means endless streets lined with 
buildings of unpainted wood, corrugated 
iron, or concrete block. H 

Tokyo has borrowed all the worst of the 
West in its appearance, all the shoddy, the 
dingy, the sordid. At times we felt we were 
passing through the Chicago stockyards dis- 
trict, but there was no clean and towering 
Michigan Avenue to make a heartening con- 
trast. Whatever there is of beauty in Tokyo 
is tucked away behind high walls. 


“WRIGHT'S PRACTICAL JOKE” 


At the center Tokyo builds up to the Ger- 
manic modern of huge, squat office structure, 
to the forbidding gray walls of the palace 
grounds, and finally, for us, to the Imperial 
Hotel, Frank Lloyd Wright’s practical joke 
on the tourists of the world. 

The famous architect stacked together 
some dingy yellow brick, heavily encrusted 
with a porous lava stone that has absorbed 
decades of Tokyo grime. 

Inside the hotel is a labyrinth, a sort of 
nightmare rabbit warren. After being lost 
for 20 minutes between the main lobby and 
my room, and bumping my head twice 


against low-flung stone arches, I discovered, 


a system of red carpets that led to every part 
of the house. Soon I was able to lower my 
record to 7 minutes from bedroom to front 
desk. 

Everywhere in Tokyo there are odd con- 
trasts. The traffic moves on the left in the 
British fashion, but American jeeps honk at 
rickshaws and Italian-made sports cars, The 
traffic police, trained by our Army MP's, wave 
white-gloved hands like windmills at busy 
intersections. 

NATIVE DRESS-RARE 

The first restaurant I saw offered juicy 
hamburgers and chile con carne. In a store 
window a sign read: “Look, if you come in- 
side, you will feel excellent music.” The 


dummies in the shop windows are all west- 
ern, whether they are wearing New York 
dresses or Japanese kimonos. About 1 in 10 
of the shoppers wears a gauze mask over 
mouth and nose to strain out the germs, giv- 
ing the lower part of the face the look of an 
animal snout. Native Japanese dress, which 
is graceful but expensive and impractical, is 
seldom seen in the streets. - Everywhere there 
are western clothes, hats, shoes, even bobby 
850X. 

On the main shopping street, the Ginza, 
special posts along the sidewalk give out the 
ceaseless blat of radio music, interspersed 
with Japanese talk in the unmistakable ac- 
cents of the radio commercial. 

This same street was a tangled ruin in 1945. 
The shops were burned away entirely, or 
else were empty shells. Hungry-looking 
Japanese had set up pitiful little stalls on 
the sidewalk, offering for sale bits of wood, 
old corks, anything that had survived the 
destruction of war and might conceivably 
be bought by souvenir-hungry Americans. 

Now the street is lined with busy stores, 
bulging with goods. 

I revisited Matsuzakaya, a big department 
store that was damaged but still in opera- 
tion at the time of the 1945 surrender. Then, 
the shelves were almost empty. Saleswomen 
lurked behind their counters, looking apolo- 
getic and a little frightened. So little Eng- 
lish was spoken that I bargained in halting 
French with a salesgirl who had gone to a 
French Catholic mission school; and I man- 
aged in that way to buy for one of my chil- 
dren a Japanese doll that stood lonely and 
forlorn on a toy counter. 

This time, the shelves were loaded with 
goods from all over the world. Old Forester 
stood next to Japanese Scotch at the liquor 
counter. (They no longer produce the pre- 
war Japanese version of King William IV 
Scotch, which was widely advertised as 
Queen William IV.) Gigantic strawberries 
were on sale, a good 3 inches long and plump 
in proportion, at 10 cents apiece. Behind 
a fish counter a young Japanese salesman 
was whistling I Get Ideas. 

Japan seems to have fallen heir to a com- 
bination of the problems that plague the 
various countries of postwar Europe. It 
shares with Italy the problem of overpopula- 
tion, but in much more critical form. It 
has achieved a low European death rate 
combined with a high oriental birth rate. 
This means a net increase of 1,200,000 peo- 
ple each year. Already there are 85 million 
in a country smaller than California, only 
one-seventh of which can be farmed. 

Children swarm through the streets in 
incredible numbers, looking all the same 
size, and uniformly cheerful and full of 
grins. 

NO PLACE TO GO 

With Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria gone, 
Japan has no place to put its bursting pop- 
ulation. There is no religious taboo against 
birth control, but it only seems possible for 
the Japanese masses if the Government pays 
for the materials and distributes them. 
Otherwise the prolific poor can never afford 
them, 

Japan shares with Britain the stern neces- 
sity to export or die. At the very best, the 
Japanese must buy at least 20 percent of 
their food abroad. To pay for it, they must 
sell manufactured products. But raw ma- 
terials are also critically short, and Japanese 
industry operates today on iron ore shipped 
from our west coast and coking coal out of 
Norfolk. Of basic raw materials, only copper 
is abundant in Japan. 

The natural trade outlet for Japan is 
China, which used to absorb 25 percent of 
Japanese export goods. Now less than 1 
percent goes in that direction. Only the 
United States and Canada have stricter rules 
against trading with China’s Reds, 


TRADE SHOWS DEFICIT 


The rest of Asia to the southward has 
little desire to trade with the Japanese, 
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who came as ruthless conquerors so short 
a time ago. Japanese foreign trade now 
shows a deficit of $750,000,000 a year. Amer- 
ican expenditures of $315,000,000 a year cur- 
rently cover the gap. This sum is made up 
of purchases in Japan for our forces in 
Korea, plus the spending of our troops in 
Japan itself. This is the temporary prop 
that holds up the Japanese economy. 

Japan shares with Germany the stark 
fact of defeat. It runs the common danger 
that any rearmament program may help 
the old military clique back into power. 

The Japanese in defeat were less resent- 
ful than the Germans. They were dazed, 
numbed, resigned. Since their whole way 
of life had failed them, they were passively 
willing to try a dose from the new bottle 
labeled democracy.“ Only now they begin 
to suggest in their quiet, breathless voices 
that the prescription does not seem adapted 
to their national ills. The occupation 
started out with many brave reforms. Only 
one seems sure to stick, the emancipation 
of women and their capture of the right to 
vote. 

President Hatanaka, of Kobe Women’s Col- 
lege, an Oberlin graduate, explains the difi- 
culty this way: 

“In New York it is possible to build sky- 
scrapers on a foundation of solid rock. In 
the big Japanese city of Osaka, a skyscraper 
would be an unwise investment, as it would 
sink in the marshy soil and collapse. Japan 
has no foundation on which to rest the 
towering structure of democracy.” 

Japan also shows striking parallels with’ 
the unhappier aspects of France today. 
There is the same pressure from the ex- 
treme left and right to squeeze the political 
moderates in the middle. There is a wide- 
spread disgust with politics and a shrugging, 
sneering attitude toward any government in 
power. There is a dearth of young and vig- 
orous leaders. 

After all, parliamentary government is still 
new in Japan. The first party cabinet was 
formed in 1918. The biggest party (the 
Liberals) is split by personal jealousies and 
ambitions. The Diet rings with endless bick- 
erings. 

As in France, many intellectuals are cursed 
with a sort of political sterility. They are 
against everything, for nothing. They do 
not want Japan to rearm, which is under- 
standable. They want the Americans to go 
home, which is also understandable. But 
at the same time they want the country 
protected by American money and military 
strength, which does not fit at all with their 
other views. 

The favorite foreign author in Japan today 
is Jean Paul Sartre, the French writer who 
symbolizes the cynicism and world-weariness 
of a generation drained by war. 

Is this a glorious opportunity for com- 
munism? By all the signs it should be, but 
observers disagree about the progress the 
Reds have made. 

Certainly they are making a play for “the 
cold-rice children,” the third and fourth 
sons of peasant families who cannot share 
the family farm of 2 or 3 acres (the average 
size of a Japanese farm). These displaced 
peasants get squeezed into the big cities, 
where pay is poor and jobs are scarce. At 
the other end of the scale, Japan will grad- 
uate some 150,000 young people from college 
this year, only half of whom can find jobs. 
Here is a potentially dangerous element, a 
drifting class of unemployed intellectuals, 


A CLEVER TWIST 


Lt. Allen Schwartz, of the Army's Psycho- 
logical Warfare operation, and formerly of 
the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
advertising department, told me of the clever 
twists the Communists give their propa- 
ganda in Japan. For instance, he heard a 
waitress in a Tokyo restaurant spreading this 
party line: “The Americans would never 
have dropped the atom bomb on the Ger- 
mans, The Germans are white. We were 
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blasted by the terrible weapon because we 
are yellow people.” 

Under the circumstances, the resistance 
to communism is surprising. Its strongest 
threat is the teachers’ union, which is the 
most powerful in the country. But the 
Communists hold no seats in the dominant 
lower house of the Diet. In last October's 
election, their national vote fell from a pre- 
vious 3,000,000 to 900,000. 

The Japanese system of society is deeply 
traditional. It is like a set of little wooden 
boxes, with each box fitting neatly into the 
next size larger. Authority works down 
from the big box to each smaller one in turn. 
The Emperor was once the big box. Today 
his status has declined, but the average 
Japanese still looks upward for authority, 
control, direction. He expects to take his 
place in the system of little boxes. Where 
the national tradition is so deeply conserva- 
tive, a revolution from the left is almost 
unthinkable. 


HAS UNUSUAL ASSETS 


The problems of Japan are as clear to see 
as Mount Fujiyama on a sunny day. At 
the same time, Japan has assets of an un- 
usual sort. The people are industrious, 
willing, and undemanding. They are also 
literate and well informed. There are more 
smiling faces and fewer strained and 
anxious ones on Tokyo’s Ginza than on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue or Louisville's Fourth 
Street. 

Some inner force drove these people 

4 years of a hopeless war. If they 
can work as well against odds now, they 
may yet find a way to establish their nation 
as the strong and stable but also peaceful 

leager of the Far East, 


Cracks in the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, few of 
our Government departments earn 
money for the taxpayers. When they do, 
it is news. Fred Othman, who writes one 
of the most readable columns being pub- 
lished these days, discovered such a de- 
partment recently and did an entertain- 
ing piece on it for the Washington Daily 
News and other subscribers to his syndi- 
cate. Othman deals with important sub- 
jects but has a knack of writing in the 
lighter vein that appeals to a large num- 
ber of Americans. 

I wish at this time to have the article 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It deals with the Contract Division of the 
Department of the Air Force and men- 
tions Mr. Chester P. Seftenberg, the dep- 
uty for contract financing and resident 
of Oshkosh, Wis., which is in the district 
I have the honor to represent in the 
Coneress. 

Mr. Seftenberg was a Republican 
member of the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture. He has held responsible banking 
positions in Oshkosh; Oak Park, IL; and 
Duluth, Minn. He took charge of the 
Contract Financing Division of the Air 
Force in 1950 and has done an outstand- 
ing job. A recent report of the OSD 


Comptroller shows that the Air Force 
has guaranteed loans totaling $860,000,- 
000 without having to repurchase a 
single loan. The Division has been a 
vital factor in expediting the important 
air defense program for the Nation. 

The article by Fred Othman follows: 

CRACKS IN THE PENTAGON 
(By Fred Othman) 

I was sailing out to the Pentagon in a taxi 
and marveling at the way the driver seemed 
to know where he was going as he veered 
through circles, cloverleafs, tunnels, and 
bypasses leading up to this greatest building 
in the world. 

He said, wheeling deftly from one drive to 
another, that when the Pentagon was being 
built, he drove a truck. 

“And this place was a swamp and I kept 
hauling out loads of tin cans to dump in it,” 
he added. “I never did see so many tin cans, 
or so many truckdrivers, either.” 

What he wanted me to do was a little 
checking inside. “A terrible kind of founda- 
tion for a big building,” he said. “Look 
around and see if you see any cracks.” 

So I went in the river entrance, and while 
waiting for Lt. Col. Marvin D. Thorn, of the 
Air Force, who had invited me to lunch, I 
took a good look. Cracks all over the place 
in the terrazo floors. Looked terrible. My 
taxi driver was right. 

Colonel Thorn arrived soon thereafter to 
escort me through the maze of corridors to 
the headquarters of the Contract Financing 
Division. I saw a good many more cracks on 
the way, but the colonel was not familiar 
with that problem. He has his own. Fact is, 
I heard him make a speech a while back 
about how the Air Force was earning millions 
of dollars for us hard-pressed taxpayers. 
This was news and that’s why I was there, 
looking for details. 

Colonel Thorn introduced me to his boss, 
Col. Omand P. Milton, of the Contract Di- 
vision, and they took me to Chester P. Seft- 
enberg, the Deputy for Contract Financing 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
This is an unwieldy title, but Mr. Seften- 
berg is a fellow who knows his banking. He 
proved to my own satisfaction that the Air 
Force so far has earned us a net profit of 
$3,055,000 on loans to contractors. 

Seems that when these fellows get a big 
Government job, they usually have to borrow 
working capital. They got this from the 
banks, which frequently turn to the Air 
Force for part of the money to get its fiying 
machine built. So Seftenberg & Co. put up 
a share of the cash and make the banks 
kick back part of the 5 percent interest 
they charge the contractors. This is fair 
enough and so far we, the taxpayers, have 
earned these $3 million on loans totaling 
$860 million. 

That's pleasing news and I hope I have not 
oversimplified it too much. Just as the 
colonel and I were about to leave, Mr. Seft- 
enberg hauled from his desk two pieces of 
aluminum in a cotton-padded box. One 
piece was thin, like cardboard. It came from 
the wing of a World War II bomber. 

The other piece was a solid chunk of 
metal, heavy for its size, and at least a 
quarter of aninch thick. This, said Mr. Seft- 
enberg, was part of the wing surface from a 
new jet fighter. 

I told him he couldn't spoof me; nothing 
as heavy as that could fly. He said he knew 
it couldn't, but, doggone it, it did. 
that was the trouble. 

“The engineers have gone so fast we are 
hard put to keep up with them,” he said. 

So the colonels and I went to the officers’ 
dining room, where no cracks were visible 
because the floor was rubber tile. I had a 
dish of chicken salad, price 65 cents, includ- 
ing rolls and butter. Colonel Thorn paid. 


He said 
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-I found some more cracks in the floor on 
the way out, and I'd say it was a fine, in- 
formative day at the Pentagon, 


One Week’s Mail: Lots of Smoke Means 
Plenty of Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, digest of 
notes coming to the Government Oper- 
ations Subcommittee shows that Amer- 
icans are plenty riled up over the way 
their Government functions. Here are 
a few samples: 


If you want to see loafers, just visit your 
own local Office of Internal Revenue, Lunch 
hour becomes lunch hours. 

Why don’t you take a glance at the way 
some Federal employees get down to work? 
They come in a half hour late in the morn- 
ing, spend another half hour getting ready 
to work, then sit around a good part of 
the day, doing nothing. 

A few old timers do all the jobs, and the- 
newcomers get the promotions. 

Count the automobiles in the parking lot 
outside the [Government agency named] and 
see how many of them get in after the ofi- 
cial starting time. 

Rooms in Federal buildings are vacant day 
in and day out, but some Government agen- 
cies that want to do a decent job can’t get 
enough space to work at all, because the 
people who run the buiidings don’t like 
them, 7 


Mr. Speaker, anyone who has ever vis- 
ited one of our big Federal agencies 
knows that there is a good deal to com- 
plain about. We never knew how much. 


The 47th Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon Memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks House Joint Memorial 
2 and Senate Joint Memorial 5, adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, recommending needed im- 
provements in certain river and harbor 
projects. The memorials are as follows: 

House Joint Memorial 2 

To the honorable the Secretary of Defense of 
the United States of America; to the 
honorable the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States of America; and to 
the honorable Senators and Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United 
States of America from Oregon: 

We, your memorialists, the 47th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
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legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the Bayocean Peninsula guarding 
the entrance to the Tillamook Bay area is on 
the verge of complete obliteration by the 
eroding action of the sea; and 

Whereas the entire Tillamook Bay area 
protected for generations by the Bayocean 
Peninsula, serving as a buffer or natural dike 
from the rampaging waves and storms of the 
sea; and 

Whereas the oyster bed industry in Tilla- 
mook Bay representing a $2,500,000 capital 
investment is being covered and destroyed by 
sand and silt swept in by the sea; and 

Whereas the port of Bay City with a cash 
investment of $2,100,000 principal and inter- 
est of taxpayers’ moneys, and whose activi- 
ties, including the operation of the port of 
Garibaldi, involving oceangoing trafic is 
being jeopardized; and 

Whereas the shipping movements of lum- 
ber and logs in Tillamook Bay, exceeding 
500,000 tons a year, with a potential loss of 
$3 million of payroll, are threatened by silting 
and shoaling, as the result of the washout of 
the Bayocean Peninsula; and 

Whereas there are thousands of acres of 
dairy meadows around the bay, protected 
only by small earthen dikes designed mainly 
to reduce flooding during the fresh-water 
runoff in rivers and creeks, which dikes 
would be inadequate if full force of the 
Pacific surf were to pound them, and which 
dikes have already been endangered by a 
1¥,-foot increase in the height of the tides; 
and 

Whereas the entire dairy industry of Til- 
lamook County is endangered by the loss of 
its new processing and storage plant, an in- 
vestment of $2,500,000, and the loss of 40 
percent of its production area; and 

Whereas Tillamock's main attraction as a 
recreational center for hundreds of pleasure 
boats faces extinction as the result of the 
threatened and partially complete oblitera- 
tion of the Bayocean Peninsula; and 

Whereas the new channel created across 
Bayocean Peninsula from the sea to the 
bay as the result of the eroding force of the 
sea is providing an outlet for ebbing tidal 
waters, the flow through the old channel has 
lessened considerably, and as a result the 
18-foot-deep inlet serving as the Tillamook 
Bay area's commercial outlet to the sea is 
threatened with coverage by silt due to the 
decrease of the scouring action of the les- 
sened tidal flow; and 

Whereas even the existence of the city of 
‘Tillamook and several little hamlets on the 
eastern shore of the bay, due to their low 
elevation above sea level, would constantly 
live under the threat of combinations of high 
tide and westerly storms as the result of the 
obliteration of Bayocean Peninsula; and 

Whereas the entire future economy of 
Tillamook County will suffer through loss of 
real property taxes, payroll income and in- 
come taxes paid to the State and Federal 
Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That this 47th legisla- 
tive assembly, in regular session assembled, 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
consider this as an emergency and to take 
immediate steps following the report of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, now being 
processed to provide funds to start construc- 
tion forthwith; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the honorable the Secretary of De- 
fense of the United States of America; to 
the honorable the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States of America; the Honor- 
able Guy Coron, United States Senator 
Trom the State of Oregon; the Honorable 
WAYNE L. Morse, United States Senator from 
the State of Oregon; the Honorable WALTER 
Norstap, Representative in Congress from 
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the State of Oregon; the Honorable HARRIS 
ELLSWORTH, Representative in Congress from 
the State of Oregon; the Honorable Sam 
Coon, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Oregon; and the Honorable HOMER 
D. ANGELL, Representative in Congress from 
the State of Oregon. 


— 


Senate Joint Memorial 5 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the 47th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the United States Army engineers, 
north Pacific division, have submitted to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors a 
report recommending modification of the ex- 
isting project in order that the channel 
depth of the Columbia River at its mouth 
may be increased from the present author- 
ized 40 feet to a depth of 48 feet, and ade- 
quate width provided in order to eliminate 
shipping delays and existing hazards; and 

Whereas the ship channel in the Columbia 
and lower Willamette Rivers below Portland, 
Oreg., and Vancouver, Wash., to the mouth 
has not been continuously maintained to the 
project depth and width and that such lack 
of adequate maintenance has resulted in 
navigational difficulties to the detriment of 
commercial and industrial waterborne com- 
merce by limiting the feasible draft of ocean- 
going vessels using these rivers; and 

Whereas such restrictions adversely affect 
the livelihood of the citizens in commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural pursuits, not 
only in the area immediately adjacent to the 
rivers, but also in the much larger area of 
the Willamette Valley and the great Inland 
Empire; and 

Whereas the funds expended by the Corps 
of Engineers for maintenance of the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette River channels and 
the mouth of the Columbia River have been 
insufficient to continuously maintain the 
authorized project width and depths: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That this, the 47th Leg- 
islative Assembly of the State of Oregon in 
regular session assembled, hereby does peti- 
tion the Senate of the United States of 
America and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America to approve 
and expeditiously appropriate sufficient 
funds to enable the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, to implement the re- 
port of the engineers above referred to, in 
order that a channel of 48 feet in depth 
and adequate width may be created at the 
Columbia River entrance; be it further 

Resolved, That these bodies take such ac- 
tion as may be appropriate in order that the 
channel of the Columbia and Williamette 
Rivers below Portland, Oreg., and Vancouver, 
Wash., be continuously maintained at the 
project dimensions; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the Honorable Guy GORDON, 
United States Senator from the State of 
Oregon; to the Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon; to the Honorable WALTER NORBLAD, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
Oregon; to the Honorable Sam Coon, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of Ore- 
gon; to the Honorable Homer D. ANGELL, 
Representative in Congress from the State 
of Oregon; to the Honorable Harris ELLS- 
‘worTH, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Oregon; to the United States Con- 
gressional Committee on Rivers and Harbors; 
and to the Board of United States Army En- 
gineers appointed to investigate and ap- 
prove such projects, 
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It’s Hawaii—A Tribute to the 49th State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am incorporating a tribute to 
Hawaii by Daniel Francis Clancy, of 
Springfield, Ohio, a poet, writer, and 
newspaperman. He is the only man ex- 
cept the late Ernie Pyle to win two con- 
secutive national headliner awards for 
outstanding achievement in journalism. 
His tribute follows: 

IT's Hawatr—A TRIBUTE TO THE 49TH STATE 
(By Daniel Francis Clancy) 

It's Hawaii, commonwealth of coral, cat- 
tle, and coconuts; land of lava and leis; prin- 
cipality of palms and pineapples; state of 
sugar, surfboards, and sweetpotatoes; Oahu, 
Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Mo- 
lokai, and Niihau; Hilo, Honolulu, and home 
of the hula; breadfruit, peaches, bananas, 
and the bovgainvillea; famed for its fish, 
ferns, and flowers; taro and tropical trees; 
poi and the poinciana; Mauna Loa and Ki- 
lauea; forests and fields, ranches and plan- 
tations, sandbanks and shoals; coffee, yams, 
nets and outriggers; Mauna Kea, Pearl Har- 
bor, Waikiki Beach, Sandwich Islands; cross- 
roads of the Pacific; Paradise, playground, 
and outpost of democracy. It's Hawaii. 
Aloha, 


The Unsubsidized American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and many of our leaders in indus- 
try and in agriculture are seeking ways 
to expand our export trade. My hope is 
that means to accomplish this objective 
will be found in good time because the 
United States needs more foreign trade 
to help consume the products of factory 
and farm, particularly since productive 
capacity of both has expanded beyond 
domestic need. 

In that connection, I would like to call 
the attention of the House to an Ameri- 
can industry that is unique in both the 
domestic and foreign fields. I refer to 
the motion-picture industry. This 
American industry has the peculiar dis- 
tinction of being the only one of its kind 
in the world which is not subsidized by 
its Government. All other countries 
subsidize their film industries but the 
American industry brings dollars back 
to the United States. I think it merits 
commendation. 

American films have an extraordinary 
impact on social and economic attitudes 
in all parts of the free world. The fact 
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that Soviet Russia and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries bar American films from 
exhibition in their theaters is mute testi- 
mony of the effect and influence our pic- 
tures have on the people who view them. 

Actually, our motion pictures are the 
greatest salesmen of America, its demo- 
cratic processes and its products. By 
reflecting the pattern and drama of life 
in America, our motion pictures trans- 
port our concepts of democracy to the 
minds of millions overseas with a greater 
facility than any other medium. It can 
be correctly said that our movies are 
visual and articulate voices of America. 
Being conscious of today’s global battle 
for men’s minds, I believe that we Ameri- 
cans can be proud that our motion- 
picture industry produces films that out- 
rank in popularity the pictures made in 
all other countries. Each week Ameri- 
can films are viewed and appreciated in 
foreign lands by 230 million people who 
speak roughly 150 different languages 
and dialects. 

These millions of people see much in 
American made pictures, much more, I 
venture to suggest, than we do because 
we accept as commonplace many com- 
forts and conveniences that now are de- 
nied the vast bulk of the human race. 
They see the modern electric appliances, 
household furnishings, high speed high- 
ways, air, land and seaway transporta- 
tion facilities, the newest in farm imple- 
ments and labor-saving devices and nu- 
merous other articles and naturally they 
are impressed. Having seen what 
Americans enjoy in their everyday lives, 
the foreign moviegoer undoubtedly is in- 
clined to desire such conveniences. 
Demand for American products is there- 
fore developed among millions in other 
lands and their purchases are limited 
only by restricted buying power. 

Since Hollywood movies are so much 
a part of our everyday life and culture 
we are prone to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of films and their influence in 
world markets. But motion pictures 
represent to me a medium of expression 
of universal language proportions—a 
graphic language that is freely under- 
stood by moviegoers in Asia, South 
America, Africa, Australia, and remote 
places on the globe. 

The reason that the world’s peoples 
understand American pictures is because 
the industry has, of economic necessity 
geared itself to the world market. The 
export market is vitally important to the 
American film makers because much of 
their profit comes from exhibition in 
foreign lands. Nine of ten Hollywood 
pictures do not meet their cost of pro- 
duction in the American market. This 
information came as a surprise to me. 
Just think, my colleagues, 9 of 10 pic- 
tures coming out of Hollywood do not 
pay their way in the United States. The 
production profit in this important in- 
dustry must and does come from abroad. 
Leaders in the picture business wisely 
have pressed for more business overseas 
to develop additional sources of earnings. 

A few years ago, for example, a third 
of the industry’s film rentals came from 
overseas. Now 42 percent of these 
revenues are from outside the United 
States, 


Without foreign business, Hollywood 
would be unable to produce pictures of 
high artistic and technical merit. I hope 
for the sake of the industry that business 
abroad continues to increase. Perhaps it 
will, but right now American films com- 
mand about 74 percent of the total 
sereen-playing time in almost a hundred 
thousand theaters throughout the free 
world. 

The American film industry’s opera- 
tions abroad make a distinct contribu- 
tion to employment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the transportation and 
exhibition fields in addition to provid- 
ing entertainment, relaxation, and, to a 
major extent, education and inspira- 
tion. 

I am of the firm belief that American 
movies have many constructive by- 
products; that they serve to stimulate 
economic development and progress 
among peoples and governments abroad. 
And I know that the American movie is 
the telescope through which millions of 
people in far lands view Uncle Sam and 
his children, Also, I know that those 
millions like what they see. 

I would not be so bold as to attempt 
to measure the vast contribution Ameri- 
can movies have made in sparking hopes 
and dreams of people abroad for better 
social and economic conditions. But I 
am bold enough to say that from what I 
have learned, the contribution is tre- 
mendous and Hollywood, in my consid- 
ered judgment, deserves the highest 
praise. 


Individual Freedom and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of the 
Congress one of the finest addresses ever 
made upon the subject of individual 
freedom and national security. It was 
delivered by James P. Warburg on March 
13, 1953, at the institute sponsored by 
the Commission on Justice and Peace of 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis: 

INTERNAL SECURITY: Can WE ACHIEVE IT 

WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF FREEDOM? 
I 


Given the present state of world affairs— 
given the existence of a powerful, hostile 
force which not only presents an external 
threat but which also resorts to internal sub- 
version by secret conspiracy—can we achieve 
security and maintain freedom? Or must 
one be purchased at the price of the other? 

This is perhaps the most important single 
question of our time. Upon our answer to it 
will depend not only what sort of people we 
are, but what we mean in the world and, in 
the last analysis, whether we shall be able to 
develop the power of attraction required for 
survival. 

Stated in somewhat different terms, the 
question is whether the free society, when 
confronted by the brutal challenge of totali- 
tarianism, can survive without adopting the 
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premises of totalitarianism and without re- 
sorting to its weapons. Or, if you prefer, 
whether we have any choice other than to 
fight fire with fire. 

My own answer to this question is perfectly 
clear, I believe that fire can still best be 
fought with its opposite element. I believe 
that we can and I believe that we must 
achieve security without sacrificing all or any 
part of freedom. 

I will go further and say that I believe this 
is the only way in which we can achieve 
security. 

Before I plunge into the exposition of this 
point of view, which is, I know, in conflict 
with the prevailing trend of majority opin- 
ion, let me attempt to provide at least a 
rough working definition of the terms secu- 
rity and freedom. I hope I shall be able to 
do this with clarity, for, if there is any one 
obligation which rests most heavily upon & 
dissenter, it is to state precisely and simply 
the basis of his dissent. 

By security we mean several things. We 
mean, first of all, military security; that is 
to say, immunity from attack or, if worse 
comes to worst, the certainty of being able 
to repel attack and keep our land inviolate 
from an invader. This kind of security re- 
quires sacrifices—sacrifices in years given by 
our youth to military service, in taxes paid 
by all of us to carry defense establishments, 
and in foregoing or postponing improvements 
within our country for which we cannot 
spare the men, materials or money in times 
when the demands of military security are 
great. These burdens, while heavy, especially 
in times like these, can be more or less 
equitably distributed among the members of 
a free society and do not demand any essen- 
tial sacrifice of individual freedom inconsist- 
ent with the principles of a free society. 

In addition to military security, we wish 
also to protect our Nation's economic well- 
being, to preserve our standard of living and 
to enable our people to continue their striv- 
ing toward greater and more widespread eco- 
nomic security. In order to do this, we must, 
eventually, find a way to end the vicious 
circle of the present arms race, in order that 
not only we but all the world’s peoples may 
be relieved of the ever-growing burden of 
armaments. We cannot indefinitely safe- 
guard our prosperity and, at the same time, 
turn ourselves to an ever increasing extent 
into a garrison state. Second, it must be 
recognized that, if we wish to protect our 
economic security, we cannot indefinitely 
remain an island of prosperity in a sea of 
human misery. Both military security and 
economic security have become indivisible. 
Not even the wealthiest and most powerful 
Nation can long enjoy peace, unless peace 
comes to all the world’s peoples—nor pros- 
perity, unless hunger, want, disease and op- 
pression are gradually banished from this 
earth. These are the basic long-range prob- 
lems of foreign policy which will preoccupy 
our minds for many years to come. 

What we are discussing here and now is 
whether, in a period when there is no peace 
and when widespread human misery is being 
exploited by ruthless, power-hungry, Com- 
munist dictatorships, the physical security 
of our Nation can be maintained without 
damage to what we might call its inner con- 
tent. What troubles us is whether, in a time 
like the present, we can maintain the physi- 
cal independence of our Nation and the phys- 
ical well-being of its inhabitants while, at 
the same time, preserving the political prin- 
ciples, the moral values and the spiritual 
beliefs which we cherish. 

My answer is that we can and must, 
My answer is that, unless we do preserve the 
inner content of our Nation, the productive 
wealth of its mines, factories, and farms— 
and even the physical inviolability of its 
frontiers—will be of little consequence. 

Now, when we speak of the inner content 
of our Nation, we mean many things. We 
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mean that we wish to live under a govern- 
ment which is always the servant and never 
the master of the people. We mean that we 
wish to live in a society based upon the belief 
in man—man, the individual; man, the 
creature of God, endowed by God with the 
inherent right and the inherent ability to go 
on slowly perfecting himself toward God’s 
image. This is the fundamental concept of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition which was 
translated into political terms by our Found- 
ing Fathers when they wrote the Declaration 
of Independence and the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

We mean also that we wish to maintain 
a society in which each individual shall be 
free to seek his own betterment, provided 
only that in so doing he shall not infringe 
upon the similar rignts of other individuals. 
We mean that we wish all men to be free to 
worship as they please, to think, say, or 
write what they please, and to associate free- 
ly with whom they please, so long as they 
violate no laws laid down by common consent 
for the protection of society as a whole. 

These are only some of the things we mean 
when we speak of security for the inner con- 
tent of our Nation. There are others too 
numerous to mention. But one other I must 
mention here because it is of the essence of 
what we seek to preserve and cherish. We 
wish to preserve a society in which there is 
no knock on the door at night, no secret 
arrest, and no punishment without trial. 
We wish to preserve the right for all men to 
be considered innocent unless proved guilty 
by fair trial—and, by fair trial, we mean the 
right to be confronted with charges, evidence, 
and witnesses against us; the right to cross- 
examine hostile witnesses and to introduce 
our own witnesses and our own evidence; 
the right to be represented by competent 
counsel; and the right to have our case heard 
by competent judges and, in questions of 
fact, by impartial juries. 

I think it will be clear to you that, in thus 
defining somewhat hastily the meaning of 
security“ —or, rather, making a rough list 
of the things for which we seek security— 
we have actually come fairly close to defin- 
ing what we mean by “freedom.” It follows 

so it seems to me—that free- 
dom and security are, for us at least, insep- 
arable. Freedom cannot be preserved with- 
out security; and security is of little or no 
value, unless it means security for freedom. 

No one would think of trying to obtain 
physical security for our Nation by giving up 
Hawaii or Alaska to a threatening aggressor 
in exchange for a promise to leave the conti- 
nental United States at peace. It makes just 
as little sense to try to defend freedom by 
bartering bits of it away in order to preserve 
the remainder. 

I think you will all agree that we have 
been bartering away bits of freedom. Some 
of you may think it has been necessary to 
do so. But I doubt if any of you would 
deny that our anxiety to catch spies and 
Communist conspirators has, in the past 5 
years, caused us to place new restrictions 
upon freedom of association, freedom of ex- 
pression and even freedom of thought. I 
doubt if any of you would deny that our fear 
of subversion has caused us to modify radi- 
cally the processes by which we form judg- 
ments concerning the guilt or innocence of 
men and women suspected of disloyalty or 
treason. 

The question before us is whether this 
was necessary—whether these abridgments 
of freedom have actually contributed to our 
security. 

My answer is an unqualified “No.” 

We must recognize that in the immediate 
postwar period we were reprehensibly care- 
less of security, both external and internal. 
We were careless of external security because 
we were slow to wake up from our honey- 
moon with Russia, and too long unaware 


that the surrender of Germany and Japan 
had not ended the external threat to our 
security. This led us to demobilize pre- 
maturely, to pack up, go home and relax, 
at a time when strength and vigilance were 
essential. No one political party can be held 
solely responsible for this. No individual 
can deny his or her share of blame, unless 
he or she at the time stood out against the 
vast majority who raised the cry: “Bring 
the boys back home!” 

In addition, since Russia had been our 
ally, we had come to assume a rather tol- 
erant atitude toward communism. We did 
not like it. But, so long as we considered 
Russia a friend, we tended to say: “Well, if 
that is what the Russians want for them- 
selves, it’s none of our business so long as 
they don’t make communism an article of 
export.” It took us some time to realize 
that the Russian ideological machine had 
never stopped working for the export market. 
Again, only those are in a position to claim 
immunity from responsibility, who foresaw 
the truth. 

Beside being careless of security in the 
early postwar period, it so happened that 
we were at that time the sole possessor of 
a secret which inevitably drew spies as a 
magnet attracts steel filings. Our sole pos- 
session of the atomic bomb was a guaranty 
that other nations would seek to break the 
monopoly and that a hostile nation would 
endeavor to steal the secret. 

The combination of Russia’s unexpected 
hostility, of our own laxity, and of the pre- 
mium placed upon spying by our atomic 
monopoly resulted in a dangerous amount 
of hostile penetration. Military secrets were 
actually stolen and subversive elements in- 
filtrated into Government and into some of 
the labor unions which could affect vital 
production, 

When this was belatedly discovered, we 
became both frightened and angry. In our 
suddenly-aroused fear, we sought quickly to 
take measures to tighten up our security; 
and in our anger we did not very carefully 
consider what undesirable byproducts each 
such measure might produce. The trouble 
started when Congress began to take over 
the job of policing the Executive. This 
action was in part inspired by a justifiable 
alarm over the complacent attitude of the 
Executive, but beyond that it was exploited 
for partisan reasons and for personal pur- 
poses by political adventurers. The worst of 
it was that the congressional investigators 
adopted many of the totalitarian techniques, 
disregarding the rules of evidence and the 
established procedures of law. Under the 
cloak of congressional immunity, innocent 
individuals were denounced and their repu- 
tations injured beyond repair. Organiza- 
tions were denounced—many of them un- 
justly—as Communist fronts, and anyone 
belonging, no matter how innocently, to an 
organization so denounced became an object 
of suspicion. 

The Executive itself, sensitive to the criti- 
cism earned by its own laxity, then com- 
mitted the grave error of adopting many of 
techniques developed by the congressional 
committees. President ‘Truman's loyalty 
order of March 21, 1947, supplemented by 
modification in 1951, made the Government 
of the United States party to the perver- 
sion of the doctrine that a man shall be 
considered innocent unless and until proved 
guilty. In the words of the eminent jurist, 
John Lord O'Brian, “The Anglo-Saxon pre- 
sumption of innocence is shifted and, for all 
practical purposes, the burden is placed upon 
the individual to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt his loyalty and integrity.” Comment- 
ing further upon this action of the Executive, 
Mr. O'Brian said: “When it is remembered 
that the employees or applicants are being 
Judged, not on their actions but on their sup- 
posed ideas or mental attitudes, and that the 
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charges against them may be based on secret 
evidence, the extreme nature of this final 
[1951] action is apparent,” 

The adoption of these methods and pro- 
cedures by the Executive not only failed to 
restore public confidence, but served to bring 
the entire executive machinery into disre- 
pute, to demoralize the public service and 
to stimulate even further congressional in- 
quisitions and private vigilantism. Thus 
there grew up widespread suspicion of inno- 
cent individuals by their neighbors, denun- 
ciation without evidence, respect for inform- 
ers, and a climate of opinion in which it 
became more and more common that anyone 
accused, no matter how irresponsibly, of 
being a subversive was assumed to be guilty. 
It became a common saying that “where 
there is smoke, there must be fire.” 

Once this climate was established, the fear 
of being denounced and deprived of a live- 
lihood on the theory of reasonable doubt 
descended like a clammy hand upon the 
minds of American men and women. Today, 
the majority of American citizens no longer 
dare to associate, write, speak, or even think, 
without having an inner censorship warn 
them not to express certain opinions, not to 
read or be seen reading certain publications 
and, above all, not to join any organization 
which advocates political or social action of 
any sort. The teachers in our schools and 
colleges are being intimidated, not only by 
congressional hunters of Communist think- 
ers, but by self-appointed vigilante groups of 
private citizens. The presidents of privately 
endowed institutions of learning are being 
told by wealthy alumni that certain teachers 
are dangerous and that certain textbooks are 
subversive. Clergymen are hounded from 
their pulpits or frightened into silence if they 
express views contrary to the prevailing trend 
of majority opinion. 

If this process is permitted to continue for 
long, science and education will be strangled, 
democracy will wither for want of free dis- 
cussion of diverse opinion, and freedom will 
perish. And, along with freedom, will 
man's eternal quest for truth; for, as John 
Stuart Mill said long ago, in Liberty: 

“Since the general and prevailing opinion 
on any subject is rarely or never the whole 
truth, it is only by the collision of adverse 
opinions that the remainder of the truth has 
any chance of being supplied.” 

When the quest for truth ends in universal 
conformity to what Mill called “the general 
and prevailing opinion,” then our civiliza- 
tion will have ended and the final chapter 
will have been written in the long pilgrimage 
of Western man. 

1 


What is the answer to this riddle? Cer- 
tainly it is not to relax our vigilance in time 
of danger. Certainly it is not to be less 
rigorous in the pursuit and apprehension of 
actual spies or traitors. After the experience 
of recent years, not even the most trusting 
can doubt that there are such people work- 
ing in our midst. 

The answer—and it is easier to state it 
than to carry it out—is to learn how to ap- 
prehend and dispose of the guilty without 
harming the innocent, without betraying 
the principles of a free society, and without 
casting the damp fog of fear over an entire 
people. This means at least four things: 

1. It means a most careful overhauling of 
the executive machinery so that it will func- 
tion effectively and regain the confidence of 
Congress and the people. 

2. It means persuading Congress to cease 
usurping the powers of the executive and 
the judiciary, returning to that interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution which holds that 
the investigating powers of the legislature 
are supposed to be directed solely to the 
preparation of legislation. 

3. It means persuading the individual citi- 
zen, once his confidence is restored, to leave 
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the hunting down of spies and traitors where 
it belongs—in the hands of the duly con- 
stituted authorities. 

President Eisenhower's first message to 
Congress indicated his awareness of these 
three requirements. His prompt jettisoning 
of President Truman’s loyalty boards and 
procedures showed that he meant business. 
It is too early to judge how effective and 
how just will be the new procedures based 
upon a security-risk rather than a loyalty 
standard. On the face of it, it is certainly 
an improvement to enable the Government 
to deny an applicant employment, or to ter- 
minate employment of a public servant, 
without casting a stigma upon his loyalty. 

4. This brings me to the last and most 
important of the four imperative require- 
ments. Whether the basis for denying or 
terminating Government employment be a 
question of doubtful loyalty or doubtful se- 
surity, or just plain incompetence, a public 
servant is entitled to justice and decency, 
even though, as President Eisenhower rightly 
said, “public employment is not a right but 
a privilege.” Under any program of security, 
the frame of reference within which both 
the executive and legislature carry out their 
respective duties must be set in such a way 
that we shall attain only that maximum of 
security which is compatible with the main- 
tenance of a free society. Otherwise we shall 
save our free society from being murdered 
only by causing it to commit suicide. 
This is the heart of the problem, as yet 
untouched. It is idle to deny that great 
difficulties stand in the way of a solution. 
These difficulties are both moral and tech- 
nical. 

Bad habits are more easily acquired than 
shaken-off. Confidence, once undermined or 
destroyed, is not easily reestablished. Pow- 
ers, once usurped, are not readily restored. 
Procedures, once vitiated, are not quickly 
brought back into conformity with principle. 

In addition, however, there are very real 
technical obstacles. For example: due proc- 
ess of law and fair trial demand that an 
accused be confronted with charges and evi- 
dence, so that, if innocent, he may refute 
the charges and establish his innocence; but 
& security agency often cannot, without im- 
pairing its effectiveness, disclose the exact 
nature of its suspicions nor the sources of 
its information. What is to be done about 
this? 

Or, to take another technical difficulty, are 
the security-risk standards set for Govern- 
ment employment to be the same for all cate- 
gories of Government service—from cabinet 
officer down to cleaning woman? Or are they 
to vary? And are the standards and proced- 
ures set for Federal Government employment 
to bear in any way upon employment in 
State and local government? Are they, for 
example, to have any bearing upon the em- 
ployment of local police, or upon teachers 
in our public schools? 

These and other similar questions cannot 
be glibly answered. They require careful 
study by the most competent experts avail- 
able. Neither the issuance of get-tough 
directives to the heads of the executive de- 
partments and bureaus nor appeals to Con- 
gress to mend its ways will provide the neces- 
sary solution. What is required is a new and 
carefully thought-out frame of reference for 
the whole internal security operation. My 
suggestion would be that the President 
should appoint a nonpartisan commission, 
composed of the most competent jurists and 
security experts available, to analyze the 
whole problem and recommend a solution. I 
would suggest that such a commission be 
asked to review the basic relationship be- 
tween freedom and security and, on the basis 
of that review, to define the proper func- 
tions of government with relation to secu- 
rity in a free society. Having done this, I 
would suggest that the commission be asked 


to make whatever recommendations it might 
see fit as to executive functions and proce- 
dures and as to the procedures of the inves- 
tigating committees of the Congress. I 
would suggest that the President, his admin- 
istrative assistants, and the leaders of both 
parties in Congress cooperate to the fullest 
extent in putting such recommendations into 
effect. If it is permissible under the Consti- 
tution, I would like to see the United States 
Supreme Court cooperate in an advisory ca- 
pacity with the President and the commis- 
sion. 

As an overall guidance for this commis- 
sion, I can think of no better words than 
those of one of our most distinguished ju- 
rists, Justice Learned B. Hand: 

“Risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors will es- 


‘cape detection than spread abroad a spirit of 


general suspicion and distrust, which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry.” 


II 


This would be my approach to the problem. 
Whether it could be adopted and whether, 
if adopted, it could be successful, depends 
very largely upon whether we, as a people, 
can rapidly acquire a better understanding 
than we now possess of where the real danger 
lies. This, in turn, involves our gaining at 
least some insight into the motivations which 
make men turn to, or flirt with communism. 

I am not speaking here of the possible 
neurotic motivations of individual men and 
women, concerning which there have been 
some recent case studies. Iam speaking here 
of rational motivations. 

It is not difficult to understand why the 
exploited, oppressed, and often starving 
masses in what we call the underdeveloped 
countries are attracted to communism. 
They have nothing to lose. For them, even 
a promise, which they half suspect to be 
false, holds out the illusion of escape from 
intolerable conditions. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why the underprivileged mem- 
bers of a neglected or badly treated minority 
in more advanced and relatively prosperous 
countries should be susceptible to Commu- 
nist blandishments. But why should it now 
develop that a considerable number of our 
own fellow citizens, many of them highly 
educated and relatively prosperous, have, at 
one time or another in their lives, been Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers? 

It goes without saying that every country 
has its share of warped characters and mal- 
contents, ready to make trouble or to join 
with other troublemakers. It is equally clear 
that badly treated minorities, especially when 
they are not fully assimilated and lacking in 
education, are susceptible to any sort of prop- 
aganda against an existing state of affairs 
which is or seems unjust. But this does not 
account for the relatively prosperous and 
well-educated citizen who is now a Govern- 
ment official or teacher or college professor 
and who, much to everyone’s surprise, turns 
out to have been a former Communist. These 
are the people who frighten us and make us 
wonder who else may have been or may still 
be involved in a fifth column conspiracy. If 
we can gain insight into the motivations of 
these people, we may, I think, be able to dis- 
pel some of the fear which now drives our 
free society toward self-destruction. 

Most of these puzzling persons are now of 
middle age or older. Most of them became 
Communists or Communist sympathizers in 
the decade between the great depression and 
World War Ii—that is to say, when they were 
in their twenties or early thirties. This, in 
itself, provides part of the explanation. I 
believe it was Justice Holmes who once said 
that no man was worthy of his salt who had 
not in his twenties been a Socialist. Most of 
us tend, during our early maturity, to ques- 
tion the existing order, to dream of a better 
world and to favor change, At this age our 
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minds are like sponges, ready to soak up 
whatever new ideas present themselves, with- 
out the judgment and discrimination we 
later acquire through experience. There are, 
however, two other major factors to be taken 
into consideration: 

1. The unemployment, the bankrupt banks, 
the foreclosed mortgages, and the gen- 
eral breakdown of the great depression were 
powerful arguments to support the case that 
the free-enterprise system had failed, that 
the criticism of the Socialists had been cor- 
rect, and that socialism would provide the 
answer to our troubles. Many young intel- 
lectuals suddenly began to read the Fabian 
papers and the writings of Karl Marx. Many 
more became Socialist sympathizers without 
reading anything at all. Among these young 
people, those who were the more activist and 
impatient were dissatisfied with the grad- 
ualist approach to a socialism advocated by 
such moderate leaders as Norman Thomas. 
They wanted remedial action at once. The 
Communists advocated socialism by revolu- 
tion, and thus they attracted some of those 
young intellectuals who had lost confidence 
in the existing order and had suddenly be- 
come Socialists in a hurry. I doubt whether 
many of these young intellectuals thought 
that they would actually bring about a revo- 
lution, It would seem more reasonable to 
suppose that they conceived of their Com- 
munist function as one of infiltrating the 
New Deal and pushing it as far as they could 
toward the left. I doubt whether many of 
them would have wanted Earl Browder in 
the White House. Be that as it may, the 
breakdown of the depression was one of the 
major reasons why the Communists gained 
recruits and sympathizers in the early 
thirties. 

2. After Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, 
those American intellectuals, who saw and 
feared the rising menace of fascism, began 
to contrast the complacent appeasement pol- 
icy of the democracies with the belligerent 
antifascism of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist Parties in other countries. They 
saw Litvinov supporting collective security 
at Geneva, while Baldwin, Chamberlain, 
Daladier and Bonnet closed their eyes to 
the aggressions of the Fascist dictators. If 
these young intellectuals also happened to 
have lost their faith in free-enterprise capi- 
talism, they were quite likely to conclude 
that there were only two alternatives for 
the future—fascism or communism. Where- 
as fascism appeared as gangsterism pure 
and simple, communism at least had an 
apparent base in a quasi-idealistic economic 
philosophy; and, whereas fascism practiced 
racial discrimination, communism at that 
time preached tolerance and the brotherhood 
of man. 

Thus, at the time when most of the peo- 
ple who now frighten us became Commu- 
nists, there were three factors—their youth, 
the apparent breakdown of the capitalist 
order, and antifascism—which conspired to 
lure them into the toils of Moscow. 

My own feeling, when I contemplate these 
people, is almost one of “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” It so happens that, 
being the seventh generation in a b 
family, I grew up with considerable respect 
for the capitalist system, though also with 
a keen awareness of its shortcomings and 
the need for preventing its abuse. The Marx- 
ist critique of capitalism interested me, but 
the Socialist alternative seemed to me merely 
an escape from one set of evils into an- 
other. Thus, by my background, I was 
conditioned to seek reform rather than 
revolution. The great depression made me 
a New Dealer, but not a Socialist. As for 
the impact of fascism, I think I hated fas- 
cism and admired the Communist resist- 
ance to it as much as anyone, but here 
again I had an advantage not enjoyed by 
most of my American contemporaries, I 
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had seen enough of Communist riots and 
brutality when visiting Germany in 1919 
and 1920 to acquire a healthy allergy to 
Moscow doctrine and procedure. Had it not 
been for these accidents of birth and back- 
ground, I might well—for all I know—have 
been one of those who, in the thirties, were 
attracted to communism, I cannot find it 
in my heart to condemn those who did fall 
into the trap. 

In my opinion, we are making a grievous 
mistake to place a stigma upon any American 
citizen because he joined the Communist 
Party during the decade of the thirties, pro- 
vided that he severed his association when 
it became evident to him that the Ameri- 
can Communist Party was nothing more than 
the tool of a hostile dictatorship. A good 
many American Communists or Communist 
sympathizers saw the light in 1939 at the 
time of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. 
Others, though shaken by the Nazi-Com- 
munist alliance, had their faith in com- 
munism restored when Russia became our 
ally and did not come to their senses until 
after the rape of Czechoslovakia, or even 
after the North Korean aggression. I do not 
think these people @re necessarily any less 
loyal today than any other group of citizens. 
Yet, in the climate of our times, any such 
former Communist is placed in a most diffi- 
cult dilemma. If he conceals his former 
Communist affiliation, he lives in constant 
fear of being discovered and thrown out of 
whatever job he may hold. If he confesses, 
he will likewise be cast out, unless he is 
willing to turn informer and denounce 
others, whose former Communist affiliation 
has remained undisclosed. This immoral 
and, in my opinion, foolish procedure pre- 
vents the very thing we should be trying to 
bring about—namely, the voluntary confes- 
sion of former Communists who wish to make 
a clean breast of their past and to receive 
absolution, without either losing their own 
jobs or causing others to be deprived of their 
livelihood. Were all or most of the former 
Communists able to come forward and tell 
their stories, without injury to themselves or 
others, we should learn much that we do not 
now know, and we should nave to deal then 
with only the relatively small number of 
present Communists, Soviet agents or sym- 
pathizers. 

This latter group should, of course, be un- 
covered and placed under surveillance. Its 
most dangerous members will certainly not 
do us the favor of announcing their Com- 
munist affiliation, nor will they be discov- 
ered by amateur vigilantes or congressional 
investigations. Identifying these people, 
keeping them under observation until they 
commit acts which warrant their apprehen- 
sion, and preventing them from having ac- 
cess to sensitive areas in our Government or 
in our economy is a job for the professional 
security agencies. In my judgment, those 
agencies amply proved their effectiveness in 
World War II. They have perhaps not fully 
learned how to do their job equally well in 
times of so-called peace. They can do this 
far better if they have no competition from 
amateur G-men. 

Let me make perfectly clear my own atti- 
tude toward present-day members of the 
American Communist Party. So far as I am 
concerned, any American who, in the pres- 
ent circumstances, is willing to take Com- 
munist discipline and follow Moscow orders 
has morally forfeited his rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen. If I were the head of an or- 
ganization, whether business, professional, 
or educational, I would not knowingly em- 
ploy such a person in any capacity, unless 
it were at the request of the duly authorized 
security agencies for the purpose of keeping 
him under surveillance. On the other hand, 
I would refuse to pry into the political be- 
liefs of any employee. I would insist that 


every American citizen, unless and until 
proved guilty of treason, had the unques- 
tioned right to think, speak, write, and 
associate as he pleased, without any sort 
of censorship and without being subjected 
to any fear of denunciation by self-appointed 
vigilantes. I would consider that the un- 
known presence of a few concealed Commu- 
nists would be less injurious both to my or- 
ganization and to society as a whole than any 
attempt I might make, or cause to be made, 
to discover whether any such persons ex- 
isted. I would consider the discovery of 
such persons to be the job of the security 
agencies of the Government, to be per- 
formed, as I have indicated, within a wholly 
new frame of reference compatible with the 
maintenance of a free society. 

The real danger, so far as internal sub- 
version is concerned, does not lie where we 
are looking for it. The real danger is not 
that our children will be subverted by heret- 
ical teachers or unorthodox textbooks; it 
is that our children will be miseducated into 
robots by teachers intimidated into sup- 
pressing the inquiring mind. The real dan- 
ger is not that our Government's policies 
will be shaped to Moscow's ends because 
a few Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers have worked their way into the De- 
partment of State; it is that the Depart- 
ment of State will make terrible and Costly 
mistakes, because competent men will either 
leave the Foreign Service or become fright- 
ened sycophants, reporting only such facts 
and conditions abroad as they think will 
make acceptable reading to their superiors. 

The real danger, in other words—and it is, 
in my opinion, a truly terrible danger—is not 
what the enemy may do to us here on the 
home front, but what we are doing and may 
do to ourselves. 

Our freedom is in greater danger of self- 
destruction than of subversion by enemy 
agents and sympathizers. In our anxiety to 
unmask those whom we suspect of wishing 
to help the enemy, we are doing for the 
enemy precisely the work of destruction he 
desires to encompass. 

The external danger we face from a ruth- 
less and power-hungry, hostile dictatorship 
is certainly no figment of the imagination. 
It is a clear and present danger, to be met 
and overcome not only by a political offen- 
sive backed by economic power and military 
force-in-being but also by spiritual and 
moral force. We have built and are building 
a mighty arsenal of freedom from which to 
supply the physicai forces of freedom 
throughout the world. We have not yet 
built a corresponding arsenal of moral and 
spiritual force; nor shall we succeed in build- 
ing it, so long as we go on destroying freedom 
at the center, even as we gird ourselves to 
defend it at the periphery. 


Iv 


You have been most generous in permit- 
ting me to set forth this dissent from major- 
ity opinion on a highly controversial sub- 
ject. I fear that I have detained you too 
long. Yet, if I may, I should like to add a 
brief comment upon the subject of leader- 
ship in this crisis of the free society. 

Foreign policy is clearly the task of secu- 
lar statesmanship, even though it must be 
firmly rooted in the soil of an alert and in- 
formed public opinion. Our basic attitude 
toward freedom and security, however, must 
spring from spiritual as well as secular 
sources, It must be derived from belief as 
well as from logic. It must be built upon 
ethical as well as practical considerations. 

To the extent that it may not be presump- 
tuous for a layman to speak upon this sub- 
ject, I would venture two brief observations: 

1. The free society can become invincible 
only through the continuous distillation of 
common values out of diverse belief and 
opinion, freely expressed and mutually re- 
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spected. Teachers and religious leaders will, 
therefore, help to fortify the free society 
whenever they speak out and encourage 
others to speak out—to say those things 
which need to be said, even at the risk of 
persecution, 

2. In that part of the world which we call 
free, because it has not been engulfed by 
Soviet tyranny, there are many diverse and 
often conflicting currents of economic needs 
and political aspirations. There are peoples 
who demand change and peoples who oppose 
it. It is not easy to unite the so-called free 
world in defense of freedom because as yet 
so many of its inhabitants do not know the 
meaning of the word. Yet this non-Soviet 
world must achieve solidarity, if freedom 
anywhere is to survive and gradually to 
spread its blessings over the earth. To the 
extent that great teachers and religious 
leaders can transcend the political and eco- 
nomic cross-currents and discover common 
ground in this vast, heterogeneous com- 
munity, they will powerfully aid the cause of 
freedom. 

This seems to me particularly true of re- 
ligious leadership. What stronger bond of 
solidarity can be forged than that of a com- 
mon faith? What more effective example of 
unity through diversity could there be than 
that set by the spiritual leaders of the Orient 
and the Occident working together? Does 
it really matter whether men worship in 
church or chapel, in synagogue or mosque, in 
Hindu shrine or Buddhist temple? Does it 
really matter, so long as they believe in a 
divine purpose and in the brotherhood of 
man? And—particularly—does it matter in 
the face of the totalitarian challenge to all 
faith in God and to all belief in the dignity 
and perfectability of man? 5 

I ask these questions, intending no disre- 
spect to those who devoutly believe that 
only their religion reveals the eternal truth. 
I ask merely whether the time has not come 
for all spiritual and moral leaders to seek 
out and to emphasize in their teachings that 
which is common to all religions and which 
unites men in brotherhood, rather than that 
which is different and separates one group 
from another, To me, as a layman, it would 
seem that what matters today is not what 
faith, but faith itself—that it is not any one 
ethic or any one religion but all ethics and 
all religions which must be strengthened, if 
civilization is to survive. The totalitarian 
challenge flings down the gauntlet not only 
to the belief of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, 
but of Buddhist, Mohammedan, Taoist, and 
Hindu. It seems to me as true of religions 
as it is of nations that they can survive only 
through standing together. 

There are many tasks for secular citizen- 
ship and secular statesmanship to perform, 
but there are also many urgent tasks which 
lie beyond their power. Secular citizenship 
cannot restore man’s faith in a divine pur- 
pose, nor man's faith in his fellowman, nor 
in the last analysis—man's faith in himself. 
It cannot reawaken cOmpassion and a sense 
of justice applying equally to all members 
of the human race. Nor can secular leader- 
ship inspire that serene courage which en- 
ables a man to make the articles of his 
faith—whatever they may be—into a living 
code of daily behavior. These are things of 
the spirit which know no national frontiers, 
no conflicting material interests, and no po- 
litical prejudice or predilection. Yet these 
are the elements which can most readily 
unite all men everywhere, forging bonds of 
sclidarity far more powerful and more lasting 
than the ephemeral bonds of what we some- 
what wistfully call enlightened self-interest. 

We need loyal citizenship and wise state- 
craft but, at best, these can only unite na- 
tions. Spiritual and moral leadership holds 
the power to unite the world’s peoples. 
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Marshall Field of the Fourth Generation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the name of Marshall Field is immortal 
in the miracle story of Chicago. It is a 
name without which the history of mer- 
chandising could not be written. Today 
the third Marshall Field retires from the 
board of directors of Marshall Field & 
Co., the store on State Street in Chicago 
founded by his grandfather. Today the 
stockholders are electing in his place his 
son, Marshall Field, Jr. It is heartening 
to know that the name and the blood of 
one of the great builders of Chicago 
continue from one generation to another 
staying on the job of making Chicago 
the first city of the world in culture, in 
cleanliness, in neighborliness as well as 
in industrial and financial might. I am 
sure that I speak for all Chicagoans and 
for the Congress in wishing good fortune 
and years of civic achievement to Mar- 
shall Field IV, who today takes his place 
on the board of directors. 

Another item on the financial pages of 
Chicago newspapers today is in connec- 
tion with the annual report to stock- 
holders of Sears, Roebuck & Co. It is 
an item that should not be overlooked. 
It relates to the Latin American opera- 
tions of Sears, Roebuck & Co., which in 
the year 1952 resulted in a profit after 
taxes of $6,200,000 compared with $4,- 
600,000 in 1951. The development of our 
export trade with Latin America is of 
great importance, and it is for the aid 
and assistance to such that we have 
been proceeding under the point 4 pro- 
gram. The tremendous increase in 
Latin American business of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. is proof that we are proceed- 
ing on the right road. 


Found, an Englishman Who Admits Brit- 
ain’s Treachery of Aiding the Enemy in 
Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing insertion from the Omaha (Nebr.) 
Evening World-Herald, March 23 edi- 
tion, is not only a good editorial but an 
excellent job of reporting, for it certainly 
is most difficult to find even one English- 
man, especially a former public official, 
who has what it takes to admit Britain's 
treachery of aiding the enemy through 
trade in the Korean war. 

The editorial follows: 

One CAN BRITISH Vorce 

A few days ago we commented in these 

columns on the evident willingness of most 


Britons to fight the Korean war to the last 
American, while they, the British, continue 
their profitable trade with Red China. 

This is the official Government attitude. 

But, as a friend writes to remind us, some 
Britons do not subscribe to it. One of these 
is the eccentric Lord Vansittart, the one- 
time Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He has made something of a career 
of shocking his countrymen, and he con- 
tinues to do so with his remarks on the 
Korean war. 

In a recent newspaper article, Vansittart 
wrote: 

“The Americans [in Korea] have borne 
nine-tenths of the casualties—over 130,000— 
and nine-tenths of the expenses. 

“Half of the United Nations are still pas- 
sengers, and some of them are also niggling 
nuisances, rocking the boat without rowing 
a stroke. 

“What have the Latin and Arab blocs con- 
tributed to the common cause? And what of 
the Asiatic bloc? India, with double the 
American population, has contributed one 
ambulance. And yet Mr. Nehru presumes to 
lecture. What has Pakistan contributed? 

“Ceylon, also a member of the Common- 
wealth, is actually sending rubber, a muni- 
tion of war, to the enemy, although the 
Americans have offered to buy it at a fair 
price. Would we be pleased if we had suf- 
fered 130,000 casualties? * * * 

“There was once a Thirty Years War. At 
the present rate the Korean war may also last 
30 years, during which the Americans will 
have suffered 1,300,000 casualties. * * * 

“The Americans are not going to fight 
a 30-year war. If allies keep nagging them, 
they will get sick even of the 3 years’ 
War. s 

“Let us stop splitting hairs. The Commu- 
nist Chinese are killing our boys and those of 
the United Nations. The British leftwing 
must drop its solicitude for Red China and 
face the facts.” 

To all of which the American people can 
say amen. But they could wish that Brit- 
ain’s official spokesmen would take an equal- 
ly realistic view of Korea. The truth is that 
the “solicitude for Red China,” of which 
Vansittart speaks is not confined to the 
British leftwing. It also marks the actions, 
if not always the talk, of the Churchill gov- 
ernment. 

Even Anthony Eden, who in 1938 joined 
Vansittart in walking out of the Chamber- 
lain government, because it had tried to ap- 
pease Hitler, has played the part of a nervous 
Nellie in Korea. He makes a trembling, qua- 
vering protest whenever anybody in America 
suggests that it’s about time to do something 
effective to win the war. 

Eden's is the official voice of England. 
Vansittart's is the voice of an honest and 
candid man who is regarded by his country- 
men as a little bit queer. 


Dams and Reservoirs on the Sipsey, Mul- 
berry, and Locust Forks of the Warrior 
River Should Be Approved and Built 
Without Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
the ReEcorp a statement made by me on 
March 20, 1953, before the Board of 
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Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, where- 
in I urged approval of a survey report 
by the district and division engineers 
recommending the construction of dams 
and reservoirs on the headwater tribu- 
tary streams of the Warrior River. The 
statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, I urge 
you gentlemen of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors to approve and confirm 
the recommendations made by the district 
and division engineers in their recent report 
on the improvement of the headwater tribu- 
taries of the Warrior River Basin in Alabama 
for flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, and allied and related purposes, such 
as conservation of industrial water, preven- 
tion of soil erosion, and recreation. 

The headwater tributaries area of the 
Warrior River Basin is about 2,000 square 
miles, the greater portion of which lies within 
the 7th Congressional District of Alabama, 
the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Congress. 

I had the privilege of sponsoring the reso- 
lution which was approved by the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Represent- 
atives on March 26, 1952, and at this point 
I want to commend and congratulate the 
Corps of United States Engineers for the fine 
work it did last year in getting this report 
back before this Board in December 1952. 

The hearing which we are presently en- 
gaged in was originally scheduled to be 
held on the 3d day of February 1953, but 
when a contest of the provisions of the 
report was made by interests affected there- 
by, the hearing on the report was continued 
until today. 

This report very pointedly and truthfully 
says that floods in the upper Warrior Basin— 
that is, on the Sipsey, Mulberry, and Lo- 
cust forks of the Warrior River—and down- 
stream are causing progressively greater 
danger, as industrial and agricultural busi- 
ness continues to grow in the flood plains, 
So flood-control measures are now badly 
needed. In this regard, attention is called 
to the very damaging floods to the farm- 
lands in the valleys of the Sipsey, the Mul- 
berry, and the Locust, and of the very great 
damage done to the towns along its banks, 
I call your attention particularly to the fre- 
quent flood damages done to the cities of 
Cordova and Northport. Cordova is a town 
in my home county, Walker County, Ala, 
During the last week of March, in 1951, 
Cordova had a near-record flood, which re- 
sulted in 30 families of that town being 
left homeless. Several business houses in 
the town were forced to close. Telephone 
linemen had to use boats to repair the cir- 
cuits to Birmingham. United States High- 
way No. 78—commonly called the Bankhead 
Highway—the main highway in the area, 
was covered with 7½ feet of water. The 
fiood level was at the highest peak since 
the year 1916. 

In addition, navigation on the Warrior 
River and the headwater tributaries, has 
been growing very rapidly in recent years 
and the prospects now are for more rapid 
growth in the future than we have expe- 
rienced any time in the past, all of which 
makes it necessary that the navigable chan- 
nel of the river be deepened, and that new 
locks and dams be built to take the place 
of the obsolete and antiquated structures 


now on the river. 


The district and division engineers have 
found that these floods can be stopped, or 
at least controlled, and the navigation on 
the Warrior greatly improved by the expe- 
dient of building three dams and reservoirs 
on the headwater tributaries, namely: The 
New Hope Dam and Reservoir at mile 447.8 
on the lower Sipsey Fork, in Walker County, 
Ala.; and the Dorsey Creek Dam and 
Reservoir at mile 447.8 on the Mulberry Fork, 
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in Cullman County, Ala.; and Smiths 
Ford Dam and Reservoir at mile 472.5 on the 
Locust Fork, in Blount County, Ala. 

The district and division engineers say 
that these headwater dams and reservoirs 
will control the floods referred to above, 
will provide the needed water supply to 
deepen the navigable channel downstream 
and will, in addition, at these three dams, 
and at lock 17 downstream (where no elec- 
tric power is now generated), and at lock 
13, when modernized, further down the 
stream, develop 225,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. This electric power can well be 
added to the existing power resources of the 
area, and it will move into the power de- 
mands on the Birmingham-Tuscaloosa in- 
dustrial area. 

The district and division engineers recom- 
mend that the New Hope Reservoir at mile 
447.8 on the lower Sipsey Fork, in Walker 
County, is economically best suited for the 
first step in accomplishment of the overall 
plan of improvements and that this dam 
alone will generate 92,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power. This generation of electric 
power to my mind is most significant and 
indicates that the New Hope Reservoir alone, 
through its annual sale of power, should be 
able to return to the Treasury a substantial 
portion of its cost each year. Likewise, 
when the generation at lock 17 and at lock 
13 (when modernized), where no generation 
is presently being made, is added, it is seen 
that power sales will continue to minimize 
improvement cost. 

I call the board’s attention to the fact that 
private parties of Blount County, Ala., have 
sought and obtained from the Federal Power 
Commission a permit to develop plans, look- 
ing toward obtaining a license to build dams 
on the Locust Fork, which dams, if built ac- 
cording to present plans, might be, or at 
least appear to be, in conflict with the 
proposed improvement plans now before 
this board. I desire to point out, however, 
that any conflict on this matter can be re- 
solved in good time and that no reason has 
been asserted of sufficient urgency to justify 
the board in postponing action on the report 
now before it. The equities as between pub- 
ic improvement of the Locust Fork by the 
United States Government, or by my friends 
in Blount County can be resolved in due 
time. 

The area drained by these headwater 
streams, primarily Walker, Winston, Cull- 
man, Blount, and Jefferson Counties, is an 
area rich in raw materials and native in- 
genuity, and an area potentially rich in in- 
dustrial and commercial accomplishments. 
The item of industrial water provided by 
the three proposed reservoirs, together with 
225,000 additional kilowatts of electric power 
will be a wonderful factor contributing to 
the economic betterment of Alabama. In 
1949-50, the United States Department of 
Commerce, based upon a study, classified 
Walker, Winston, and Blount Counties in this 
area as critical from the standpoint of their 
surplus labor. In other words, these coun- 
ties had a lot more people than they had 
jobs. Unfortunately, the defense effort has 
not made sufficient demands upon the vast 
coal deposits of the area to restore the em- 
ployment lost by the coal industry in recent 
years. As a matter of fact, today, employ- 
ment in the coal industry in terms of man- 
power is no more than 50 percent of what 
it was during and immediately following 
World War II. Walker County, Ala., con- 
tinues to be a county of heavy labor sur- 
plus—it continues to have more people than 
jobs—but thanks to the prospects of de- 
velopment of the Warrior headwater streams, 
the people in the area have taken new heart 
and have faith that a balanced economy 
can be eventually attained that will provide 
employment for the people who live there. 


Nothing will do more to hasten the attain- 
ment of this goal than the development of 
the Warrior headwater tributaries. 

As a part of my statement, I desire to in- 
clude the following communications on this 
subject which I have received: 

1. Joint telegram from K. J. Griffith, judge 
of probate, Cullman County, Ala., and James 
E. Folsom, former Governor of Alabama, Cull- 
man, Ala., dated March 18, 1953. 

2. Letter of John M. Miller, mayor, Cor- 
dova, Ala., dated January 27, 1953. 

3. Telegram from Judge Charles R. Wig- 
gins, Jasper, Ala., dated March 18, 1953. 

4. Letter from Sam Watkins, mayor, Dora, 
Ala., dated January 26, 1953. 

5. Letter from Hon. Lecil Gray, judge of 
probate, Jasper, Ala., dated March 17, 1953, 
to which is appended newspaper pictures and 
accounts of flood damage at Cordova in 
March 1951. 

6. Letter from Lacy Brakefield, Jasper, Ala., 
dated February 2, 1953. 

7. Telegram from the Double Springs Lions 
Club by T. Crittenden, president, and J. H. 
Whitson, secretary, dated February 2, 1953. 

8. Statement of Elbert W. Kilgo, president, 
Cullman County, Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and director, Farmers Cooperative 
Warehouse, Cullman, Ala., dated March 18, 
1953. 

9. Joint telegram from L. M. Muldrow, 
Jasper, Ala., A. J. Brown, City Hardware, 
Jasper, Ala., W. L. Brakefield and Tom Brake- 
field, Brakefield Lumber Co., and Walter L. 
Thames, J. M. Phillips Gin Co., Jasper, Ala., 
dated March 19, 1953. 


CULLMAN, ALA. March 18, 1953. 
CARL ELLIOTT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are familiar with the recommendation 
of the district and division United States 
engineers that dams and reservoirs be con- 
structed on the Sipsey, Mulberry, and Locust 
Forks of the Warrior River headwaters in 
Walker, Cullman, and Blount Counties. 
The building of these dams would benefit 
the entire headwaters drainage area of the 
Warrior River, consisting of about 2,000 
square miles in area. More than that, these 
improvements are necessary in order that 
navigation be improved all the way down 
the river, 450 miles to Mobile, Alabama’s only 
seaport and the sixth largest seaport in the 
Nation. x 

We are interested in seeing the Warrior de- 
veloped to the point that it can be of maxi- 
mum service to all the people. 
farmer along its banks, industries that use 
its water, the towns of Cordova and North- 
port, and many others on the river, should 
be protected from the ravages of its floods. 

These proposed improvements on the Sip- 
sey, Mulberry, and Locust Forks will make 
possible the generation of enough electric 
power to eventually pay a substantial por- 
tion of the cost of improvements. 

We request you to recommend for me to 
the board of engineers for rivers and harbors 
on March 20 its approval of these proposed 
improvements in the headwaters of the War- 
rior River, so that we can proceed to ask 
Congress for an authorization to construct 
these dams, 

K. J. GRIFFITH, 
Judge of Probate. 
JAMES E. FOLSOM, 


— 


JANUARY 27, 1953. 
BOARD OF ENGINERRS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: My name is John M. Miller, 
and I am the mayor of Cordova, Ala. I was 
born and raised in this town, on the banks 
of the Mulberry Fork of the Warrior River. 
I have long been interested in the develop- 
ment of the headwaters of the Warrior River 
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system and am a member of several groups 
interested in its development. 

I understand that your board has before it 
a favorable report, based upon an examina- 
tion and survey authorized by the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under a resolution sponsored by 
Congressman Cart ELLIOTT and approved 
March 26, 1952, which suggests or proposes 
the building of a dam in Walker County on 
the lower Sipsey- Fork and a dam at or near 
Dorsey’s Creek on the Mulberry Fork and a 
dam at or near Smith’s Ford on the Locust 
Fork. 

I am not an engineer, but my general 
knowledge of this situation compels me to 
the conclusion that there is no question but 
that the construction of these improvements 
on the upper Warrior River system would re- 
sult in improved navigation, improved flood 
control, the generation of hydroelectric 
power, the conservation of water for indus- 
trial and agricultural power, the conserva- 
tion of water for industrial and agricultural 
uses and soil conservation and recreational 
benefits for the area. 

I understand that it might have been said 
somewhere in the records of your investiga- 
tion that the damage in the headwater trib- 
utary areas from floods are not great. If 
such a statement has been made, it is in 
error. Much of the farming land along the 
river banks in the upper tributary areas is 
damaged each year as a result of the floods. 
In 1950, we had a very damaging flood here in 
the city of Cordova, when the Mulberry Fork 
overflowed and came up into the town. We 
citizens of Cordova sincerely hope that the 
Federal Government will harness the torren- 
tial rains of the headwater areas in such a 
manner as to prevent or at least greatly elim- 
inate floods upon our people and our prop- 
erty. 

I sincerely hope that the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors will approve the 
report of the district and division engineers 
and speed this great program for the devel- 
opment of this area of the river on its way. 

Its development will contribute greatly to 
the growth of many economic advantages for 
this area. It will provide better markets by 
water for our coal, will speed delivery of iron 
ore from foreign sources to the Birmingham 
steel mills; and will enable us to generate an 
additional 220,000 kilowatts of electricity to 
be used in the industrial life of this area. 
Its contributions to the recreational facil- 
ities of north Alabama will be very great. 

I sincerely hope that your board will ap- 
prove the report of the examination and sur- 
vey of this area of the river to the end that 
the proposed works may be placed in line 
for authorization by the Congress at an 
early date. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. MILLER. 


JASPER, ALA., 
March 19, 1953. 


Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Citizens this territory headwaters Warrior 
River greatly interested favorable report 
recommending construction dams. This 
work absolutely essential industrial use 
Warrior River and fiood control. We believe 
sufficient electric power be generated future 
practically liquidate construction cost. Urge 
you fight strongly for committee approval, 

CHARLES R. WIGGINS, 


Dora, ALA., January 26, 1953. 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: As mayor of the town of Dora, 
Ala., in the drainage area of the Mulberry 
Fork of the Warrior River, I am extremely 
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interested in the development of the head- 
water tributaries of the Warrior River sys- 
tem. It seems to me that there are multiple 
‘purposes to be served by such development, 
such as flood control, navigation, hydro- 
electric power, conservation of water for 
industrial and agricultural uses, soil conser- 
vation and other purposes. 

Flood control is not a major element in 
the headwater tributary areas itself, though 
some considerable damage is done to the 
agricultural lands and cattle farms along 
the banks of the streams at least once a 
year. Flood control becomes a major item 
for consideration about 50 miles south of 
here when the Warrior River leaves the 
mountainous section of Alabama and enters 
the plains to the South. Flood damage to 
my knowledge in the area of Tuscaloosa and 
southward is very great each year. 

The Mulberry Fork of the river is navigable 
through Walker County to a point above 
Sipsey, Ala., and the Sipsey Fork is navigable 
for a few miles north of the point where it 
enters the Mulberry. However, this naviga- 
tion could be greatly improved itself and the 
construction of works of improvement on 
the headwaters area would not only improve 
navigation in this area, but would be most 
helpful to navigation on the lower reaches 
of the river. This would be accomplished by 
holding the torrential rains of the spring 
months in a system of reservoirs to be re- 
leased in the dry months of the late sum- 
mer and fall to aid navigation throughout 
the river system. 

Based upon my observation and what I 
know from what others say, plus newspaper 
reports from time to time, it appears that 
the improvement of the headwaters area of 
the Warrior River would result in the de- 
velopment of some 200,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional power. Since it is predicted that 
rapid growth of the use of electric power 
will continue for many years in the foresee- 
able future, it seems to me that this power 
should be developed and that its sale would 
go a long way toward helping to pay for the 
cost of the improvements. 

I understand that the United States dis- 
trict engineer at Mobile and the South 
Atlantic Division engineer in Atlanta, under 
the authority contained in a resolution offer- 
ed by Congressman Carl Elliott, which was 
‘approved by the Public Works Committee 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives on March 26, 1952, have conducted an 
examination and survey of the headwaters 
area of the Warrior River system and have 
recommended the construction of dams on 
the lower Sipsey Fork and at a point near 
Dorsey’s Creek on the Mulberry Fork and at 
@ point near Smith’s Ford on the Locust 
Fork, and that this report is now before 
your board for consideration. 

This area of Alabama has a large amount 
of unmined, high grade industrial coal. It 
is likewise adjacent to the iron ore deposits 
of Jefferson County, Ala. The develop- 
ment of the river is, in my opinion, eco- 
nomically justified and its development will 
contribute a great deal to the movement of 
coal, steel, oll, timber and other raw ma- 
terials of this region. 

I hope the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors will feel justified to give this 
report its early approval. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam WATKINS, Mayor. 


JUDGE OF PROBATE, 
WALKER COUNTY, 
Jasper, Ala., March 17, 1953. 
Eoarp oF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: My name is Lecil Gray, Jr., 
and I am judge of probate of Walker County, 
Ala., in which capacity I have served since 


January 1947. I was born in Cordova, Ala., 
and have lived in this county all of my life. 

I have long been interested in the de- 
velopment of the headwater areas of the 
Warrior River and am happy that there has 
been submitted to you by the appropriate 
District and Division Engineers a report 
under a resolution sponsored by Congress- 
man Car] Elliott of this district, recommend- 
ing the construction of three dams on the 
upper tributary streams of the Warrior River 
system. 

In my judgment, the area of Alabama 
through which the headwater tributaries of 
this stream flow will be greatly benefitted 
by the construction of improvement works 
on these streams. This region is rich in high 
grade industrial coal, timber, sand, iron ore, 
and other natural resources. The proposed 
works of improvement on the river system 
will greatly improve navigation on these 
streams and by scientific regulation of the 
flow of the headwater streams will greatly 
benefit navigation down stream. 

The Mulberry and Sipsey Forks of the 
Warrior customarily do great damage to 
the farmlands, cattle herds, and other farm- 
ing enterprises of the lands along the banks 
an average of once a year. The last big flood 
in Cordova, Ala., was in 1950 or 1951. At 
that time I was disaster chairman for the 
local Red Cross chapter and as such, it be- 
fell my duty to examine the flood disaster 
in Cordova and administer to the needs of 
those who were driven from their homes by 
the flood. I enclose some pictures of the 
last flood. 

Walker County has been denominated a 
critical area by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1949 and by the 
Manpower Commission of the Department 
of Labor in 1950 or 1951. Though we have 
large amounts of coal, above referred to, 
dieselization of railroads of the area, the 
use of natural gas for heating and some 
industrial purposes, the mechanization of 
the coal mines for the sake of greater effi- 
ciency of production, have had the effect in 
the past few years of cutting the number of 
people employed in the coal mines from 6,000 
to 3,000, and thus have given us an area 
with a very high percentage of unemploy- 
ment. The building of the dams recom- 
mended by the report should make this area 
very attractive to industries using fairly 
large amounts of water and thus contribute 
to the development of economic opportunity 
for the unemployed people of this area. 

I sincerely hope that the Board will ap- 


prove the report and recommendations of 


the district and division engineers and 
place the improvements of these streams in 
line for authorization by Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lrort. Gray, Jr. 
Judge of Probate. 


JASPER, ALA., February 2, 1953. 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: My name is Lacy Brakefield 
and I am the president of the W. L. Brake- 
field Lumber Co., Jasper, Ala., and we oper- 
ate a lumber business in Walker County, 
Ala., and buy timber and lumber from all 
sections of Walker County. We have been 
in business for 12 years. 

I am familiar with a recent report from 
the district and division engineers of the 
Corps of United States Engineers, in response 
to a bill sponsored by Congressman CARL 
ELLIOTT, which passed the Public Works 
Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives on March 26, 1952, and am 
familiar with the fact that the report by 
said engineers recommends the building of 
a dam on the lower Sipsey Fork of the 
Warrior River and a dam on the Mulberry 
Fork of the Warrior River near Dorsey Creek 
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and a dam on the Locust Fork near Smith's 
Ford. 

The area that will be served by these dams 
is an area which, in my judgment, has great 
industrial promise. It is a mountainous 
area, located only a few miles from the steel 
center of Birmingham, Ala., and is an area 
where the runoff from rainfall is rapid and 
where the floods that occur after the Warrior 
River system leaves the mountains of north 
Alabama and enters the flood plain are gen- 
erated. 

In other words, these dams, when con- 
structed, will, in my judgment, stop almost 
totally the floods that have been having a 
disastrous effect on the little towns up and 
down the Warrior River system, including 
Cordova, Northport, and Demopolis, Ala. 

I am a member of a hunting club in Ma- 
rengo County, Ala., and of my own knowledge 
within the past 2 years, the Warrior River 
has on 2 or more occasions flooded 10 acres 
of our hunting preserve and including farm- 
lands and cattle farms. 

It is a well-known fact that the industrial 
water supply for the city of Birmingham is 
now used almost to capacity and that Birm- 
ingham is seeking new sources of industrial 
water. The building of the dams recom- 
mended by the division engineer of the 
South Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, would, in my judgment, 
alleviate this condition and in addition, 
thereto, would encourage the dispersal of 
industries in that area of Alabama, such as 
is recommended by planning agencies of the 
Government and other industrial develop- 
ment groups. 

I sincerely hope that the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors will approve 
the report and place it in line for resubmis- 
sion to the Congress for an authorization to 
construct the locks which the report recom- 
mends. 

Among other things, the construction of 
the dams and other improvements recom- 
mended will have the effect of 
some 225,000 kilowatts of electric power. The 
sale of this power over a long period of time 
would, in my judgment, very nearly repay 
the Government for the cost of building the 
dams recommended. g 

Thanking you for giving consideration to 
my statement in this connection and with 
kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Lacy BRAKEFIELD. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1953. 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please express to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, Washington, D. C., on 
or before March 20, 1953, our desire that the 
recent report of the District and Division 
Engineers for this area recommending the 
construction of the New Hope Dam on the 
Sipsey River be approved at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

The dam will provide this area with in- 
dustrial water which will enable us to attract 
industry and relieve the unemployment of 
the area which at this time is grave. We 
are most anxious to see this proposed amend- 
ment approved. 

DOUBLE SPRINGS (ALA.) LIONS CLUB, 
'T. CRITTENDEN, President, 
J. H. Wuitson, Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY ELBERT W. Ko, PRESIDENT OF 
CULLMAN COUNTY, ALA., FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION, AND DIRECTOR, FARMERS COOPER- 
ATIVE WAREHOUSE, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Manch 18, 1953. 
My name is Elbert W. Kilgo. I live at Lo- 
gan, in Cullman County, Ala. I am the 
president of the Cullman County Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and am a director of the 
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Farmers Cooperative Warehouse in Cullman, 
Ala. 

I am familiar with the proposed improve- 
ments on the headwaters streams of the War- 
rior River as recommended by the District 
and Division Engineers, by their report dated 
in December. I want to recommend to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
that the Engineers’ reports for construction 
of three dams on the Warrior headwaters be 
approved. These dams will be very helpful 
to the industrial growth of the Cullman- 
Winston-Walker-Blount Counties areas, will 
stop flood damage and will greatly improve 
navigation on the river all the way to Mobile. 
It is my understanding that enough elec- 
tric power can be generated at the three 
dams recommended to substantiate paying 
the cost of their construction within a rea- 
sonable period of time. The growing indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural area of 
north Alabama would benefit by this addi- 
tion to its electric generating capacity. 

I am authorizing Congressman CARL ELLI- 
orr of the 7th District of Alabama, to pre- 
sent this statement to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors at its meeting on 
Friday, March 20, 1953. 


JASPER, ALA., March 19, 1953. 
Cart ELLIOTT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

We are familiar with the recommendations 
of the District and Division Engineers, Corps 
of United States Engineers for the improve- 
ment of the headwaters area of the Warrior 
River by the building of dams and reservoirs 
on the Sipsey, Mulberry, and Locust forks. 

The construction of these dams are, in our 
Judgment, necessary to improve the naviga- 
bility of the Warrior; to stop floods which do 
great damage to towns along the river, such 
as Cordova and Northport; and to conserve 
vast rainfall of the area for industrial and 
irrigation purposes. 

Please express our interest in this matter 
to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors ‘and urge for us that the report of the 
district and division engineers be approved. 
; L. M. Morbnow, 

A. J. BROWN, 
City Hardware. 
W. L. BRAKEFIELD, 
Tom BRAKEFIELD, 
Brakefield Lumber Co. 
WALTER L. THAMES, 
J. M. Phillips Gin Co. 


Seventeen Thousand Words of Red Tape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government has been going 
throughout the country erecting Federal 
housing projects on which no taxes are 
paid. However, in certain instances the 
Federal Government makes a small 
token payment in lieu of taxes for such 
Government-tax-exempt property. 

But the bureaus in Washington, with 
their maze of forms and questions, make 
it almost impossible for local communi- 
ties to secure these token payments. 
The superintendent of schools at San- 
dusky, Ohio, along with many others, 
say that the Government not only takes 


away its tax funds but adds additional 
burden to secure a token payment. The 
answers and preparation of voluminous 
forms are demanded to secure the small 
payment for taxes taken away by Gov- 
ernment-tax-free property. I believe 
that this red tape in the Office of Edu- 
cation should be abolished and not add 
insult to injury where the Government 
has tax-free property. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to illustrate this 
yast waste of time by the bureau in 
Washington, and required of those in the 
local community, there is included a 
copy of the questions and instructions 
which local communities go through and 
to give you some idea of its 17,000 words 
and its cost ng more than $1,000 to print 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, the Office of Education 
should be immediately required to abol- 
ish this sort of nuisance and waste. 

The matter follows: 

[From Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., Budget 
Bureau No. 51-R177.3; approval expires 
June 30, 1953] 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARATION OF APPLICA- 
TION, Form RSF-1 (1952-53) AND FEDERAL 
PROPERTY REPORT, Form RSF-5 (1952-53), 
UNDER PUBLIC Law 874 


WHEN APPLICATION SHOULD BE FILED 


Form RSF-1 (1952-53) should be sub- 
mitted after the first attendance-reporting 
period following the opening of the school 
term. Best estimates are to be made for 
1952-53 data, where necessary. Do not wait 
for more accurate estimates as form RSF-3 
(1952-53) is required later in the year for 
that purpose. Since applications will proba- 
bly be processed and payments made in the 
order of receipt of applications, it will be an 
advantage to the applicant district to file the 
application as suggested. 

The deadline date for filing applications is 
March 31, 1953. No payment can be made 
on any application filed after the deadline. 
Also, no payment can be made under any 
section or subsection of Public Law 874 if 
the original application filed prior to the 
deadline date did not include the informa- 
tion required or indicate the intent to apply 
under such section. 


DEFINITION OF PUPIL 


The term “pupil” as used in forms and 
instructions for financial assistance under 
Public Law 874 has the meaning of “child” 
as defined in section 9 (2) of the act. 


PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


The purpose of Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress, 2d session, is to provide financial 
assistance for those local educational agen- 
cies upon which the United States has placed 
financial burdens by reason of the fact that: 

1. The revenues available to such agencies 
from local sources have been reduced as the 
result of the acquisition of real property by 
the United States; or 

2. Such agencies provide education for 
pupils residing on Federal property; or 

3. Such agencies provide education for 
pupils whose parents are employed on Fed- 
eral property; or 

4. There has been a sudden and substan- 
tial increase in school attendance as the 
result of Federal activities. 


LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS) ELIGIBLE FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Eligibility under section 2 of the act 


An applicant district may be eligible for 
payment under section 2 if all other condi- 
tions of such section are met and the tax 
base of the applicant district has been re- 
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duced as the result of the acquisition since 
1938 by the United States of real property 
constituting 10 percent or more of the as- 
sessed valuation of all real property in the 
school district (at the time or times of ac- 
quisition) and such acquisition has placed 
a substantial and continuing financial bur- 
den on the district. . 


Eligibility under section 3 (a) of the act 


An applicant district may be eligible for 
payment under section 3 (a) if all other con- 
ditions of such section are met and it is 
extending free public education to pupils 
residing on Federal property with a parent 
employed on Federal property and the num- 
ber of such pupils is 10 or more and amounts 
to 3 percent or more of the total average 
daily attendance of pupils for whom free 
public education is provided by applicant 
district. The percentage requirement for 
eligibility is 6 percent instead of 3 percent 
for school systems in which the average 
daily attendance in 1938-39 exceeded 35,090. 


Eligibility under section 3 (b) of the act 


An applicant district may be eligible for 
payment under section 3 (b) if all other 
conditions of such section are met and it 
is extending free public education to pupils 
residing on Federal property, or residing with 
a parent employed on Federal property which 
is wholly or partly within the same State as 
the applicant, and the number of such pupils 
is 10 or more and amounts to 3 percent or 
more of the total average daily attendance 
of pupils for whom free public education is 
provided by applicant district. The per- 
centage requirement for eligibility is 6 per- 
cent instead of 3 percent for school systems 
in which the average daily attendance in 
1938-39 exceeded 35,000. 


Eligibility under section 3 (e) of the act 


An applicant district may be eligible under 
section 3 (e) of the act if the other condi- 
tions of such section are met to increase the 
payment for certain pupils under sections 
3 (a) and 3 (b) in the amount equal to the 
State aid for which applicant district is not 
yet eligible. 


Eligibility under section 4 (a) of the act 


An applicant district may be eligible for 
the initial year’s payment under section 
4 (a) if all other, conditions of such section 
are met and as a result of Federal activities 
(carried on directly or through a contractor), 
an increase in average daily attendance at 
applicant's school has occurred in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952, and such in- 
crease is equal to at least 10 percent of the 
number of all pupils in average daily attend- 
ance at applicant’s schools during the pre- 
ceding 3-year period. It must also be shown 
that the Federal activities have placed upon 
the applicant a substantial and continuing 
financial burden, and that the applicant is 
making reasonable tax effort. Where the 
average daily attendance in the applicant's 
schools during the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1939, exceeded 35,000, the applicant’s per- 
centage requirement for eligibility is 15 per- 
cent instead of 10 percent. However, a 
school district having established eligibility 
in either of the 2 preceding years but which 
cannot qualify under the 10 percent require- 
ment for 1952-53 may be paid for eligible 
pupils in school during the current year 
not exceeding the increase in average daily 
attendance over that for the 3 preceding 
years or for the number of eligible pupils 
in average daily attendance for the year in 
which eligibility was established. 
Eligibility under section 4 (b) of the act 

Section 4 (b) covers cases in which as a 
result of Federal activities (carried on dl- 
rectly or through a contractor) an increase in 
average daily attendance at applicant’s 
schools occurred after June 30, 1939, and 
before July 1, 1950. Applications under this 
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section were ordinarily filed in fiscal year 
1950-51 and annual payments are being made 
on a diminishing basis in accordance with 
provisions of this section. Ordinarily new 
applications cannot be justified at this late 
date. 

WHO MAY SUBMIT APPLICATIONS 


A local public school agency (school dis- 
trict) providing elementary or secondary 
school pupils education at public expense, 
under public supervision and direction, and 
without tuition charge to residents of the 
school district, pursuant to the laws of the 
State in which such agency is located and in 
an area affected by Federal activities may 
apply for Federal assistance under the act. 

PURPOSE OF APPLICATION 

No local educational agency is entitled to 
any payment under Public Law 874 except 
upon making application therefor. Form 
RSF-1 (1952-53) when completed and sub- 
mitted in accordance with these instructions, 
embodies the applicant’s request for finan- 
cial assistance for current expense purposes 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. 

The application is intended to provide 
sufficient information so that determinations 
can be made by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education respecting the appli- 
cant’s eligibility and an estimate of the 
amount due to the applicant. Regulations, 
policy statements, interpretations of the act 
and of the terms included in the act, and ad- 
ditional information and material will be 
issued as developed. 

Upon establishment of an entitlement, the 
application will serve as the basis for the 
first payment. Additional payments and the 
final payments due the applicant will be 
determined on the basis of subsequent re- 
ports by the applicant, and the final report 
shall furnish actual enrollment, attendance, 
and fiscal information for the entire fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. Such other in- 
formation as the Commissioner may request 
is to be furnished as needed. 

PREPARATION AND SUBMISSION OF APPLICATION 

Since most of the facts essential to a de- 
termination of eligibility for, and the amount 
of, any Federal payments under the act are 
peculiarly within the knowledge of the ap- 
plicant or susceptible of procurement by it, 
the primary responsibility rests with the ap- 
plicant to procure and furnish the facts 
needed. 

The applicant should obtain assistance 
from the State educational agency, especial- 
ly in determining comparable school dis- 
tricts, supplying statewide statistics, and 
verifying historical information pertaining 
to the applicant. 

A representative of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education will be available to 
assist the State educational agencies and, 
through them, the local educational agencies 
in the preparation and submission of appli- 
cations. 

Special explanation of any individual cir- 
cumstance set forth in the application may 
be necessary and should be submitted on 
separate sheets and attached to Form RSF-1 
(1952-53). 

An original and three copies of the appli- 
cation should be prepared. Applicant 
should retain 1 copy and forward the 
original and 2 copies to the appropriate 
State educational agency. After review and 
certification, and after consulting with the 
‘field representative of the Office of Educa- 
tion, the State educational agency will for- 
ward one copy to the appropriate field repre- 
sentative of the Office of Education and the 
original to the Director, Administration of 
State and Local School Systems Branch, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


PARTS OF APPLICATION FORM TO BE COMPLETED: 
UNDER EACH SECTION OF ACT 


Applicants under section 2 


Local educational agencies applying under 
section 2 should execute and furnish data 
requested on pages 1, 2, 3, 9, and 10 (item 
C only) and 11 of form RSF-1 (1952-53) 
and form RSF-5 (1952-53). A separate 
form RSF-5 (1952-53) and a separate page 
11 of form RSF-1 (1952-53) is required for 
each additional property. 


Applicants under section 3 


Local educational agencies applying under 
section 3 (a) and section 3 (b) should ex- 
ecute page 1, and furnish the data called 
for on page 2 through item 1, immediately 
below table 8, page 7 of form RSF-1 (1952- 
53). Table 11 on page 10 is also to be 
completed. 

Those applying under section 3 (e) should 
furnish the information above and complete 
item C in addition at the bottom of page 7. 


Applicants under section 4 (a) 


Local educational agencies applying un- 
der section 4 (a) should execute page 1 
and furnish the data called for on pages 
2 through 5 and pages 8, 9, and 10 of form 
RSF-1 (1952-53). 


Applicants under section 4 (b) 


It is generally understood that local edu- 
cational agencies eligible for Federal financ- 
ing assistance under section 4 (b) filed 
application for such assistance during the 
school year 1950-51, on the basis of which 
application an entitlement under this sec- 
tion was computed. Such applicants will 
execute page 1 and furnish data called for 
on pages 2 through 5 and table 11, page 10 
ot form RSF-1 (1952-53). Normally the 
entitlement of such local educational agen- 
cies for such assistance in the school year 
1952-53 will be 50 percent of the entitlement 
determined in the year 1950-51. However, 
this may be further reduced or eliminated 
entirely if: : 

1. There has been a substantial change 
in the number of eligible section 4 (b) 
pupils in average daily attendance in the 
schools of the applicant in the current 
year. (If there has been no decrease in the 
total average daily attendance for 1952-53, 
it will normally be considered that no sub- 
stantial change has occurred in the num- 
ber of eligible section 4 (b) pupils remaining 
in the applicant's schools.) 

2. There has been a substantial change 
in the financial condition of the school 
district in 1952-53. 

3. There has been a substantial change in 
assessed valuation or tax rate for school 
current expenditures. 

Ordinarily, new applications at this late 
date cannot be justified. However, if there 
is an unusual case, such school district 
should write the Office of Education at 
Washington for instructions relative to the 
possibility of filing an application under 
this section. 


DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING 
APPLICATION 


Complete, accurate information on each 
item is essential. If answers require addi- 
tional space, information may be placed on 
additional sheets, securely attached to the 
back of each copy of the application with 
the same page number of the application to 
which it is an addendum with the letters of 
the alphabet added, such as 2a, 2b, 2c, 4a, 
4b, 4c, etc. 

Identification, legal information, and 


certification 


Insert in the appropriate space in the 
upper left corner the number assigned to 
the 1951-52 project, if any, under Public 
Law 874. Spaces in the upper right corner 
require the exact legal corporate name of 
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the applicant and the correct address. The 
legal corporate name should be exactly the 
same as that set forth at the bottom of the 
page for the applicant. By “legal corporate 
name” is meant the official name used by the 
applicant in executing official documents. 
The project number for 1952-53. will be as- 
signed by the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington. i 

The applicant should indicate by a check 
mark in the spaces provided therefor, at the 
close of the first paragraph, the section or 
sections under which it believes it is eligible 
for Federal assistance. It is suggested that 
the applicant will be in a better position to 
check appropriate blanks after a review of 
the act and all the items of the application 
form. 

Item 1: These blanks should be completed 
accurately from a legal standpoint. The ap- 
plicant may need to request assistance from 
its legal counsel in supplying the required 
information. If citations cannot be fur- 
nished for the specific authority to accept 
and disburse Federal funds, the applicant 
should so indicate. In such event, the State 
educational agency will be responsible for 
furnishing to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education an opinion from the 
State attorney general concerning the appli- 
cant’s legal power to accept and disburse 
Federal funds to aid in financing its current 
expenditures, 

Item 2: The governing body should, at an 
official. meeting, take formal action to au- 
thorize the filing of this application and 
designate the person authorized to file the 
applicatién on its behalf and otherwise to 
act as its authorized representative in con- 
nection with the application. The date of 
such action should be inserted in the blank 
provided therefor, 

Item 3: The first payment will be made on 
the basis of the information in the applica- 
tion. Reports are required in which more 
definite estimates are made at a later date 
as a basis for subsequent payments. A final 
report is required to be furnished after the 
close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1953, fur- 
nishing actual enrollment, attendance, and 
fiscal data which will serve as a basis for mak- 
ing the final payment. Such reports are 
made on form RSF-3 (1952-53). Supple- 
mentary information is to be furnished by 
letter or otherwise if such is requested by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Reports on above-mentioned form are to be 
made promptly, but in all events before the 
definitely set deadline dates. The final re- 
port should be submitted as promptly as pos- 
sible after June 30, 1953, and before July 31. 
If this report is not received by September 30, 
1953, the applicant district shall not be en- 
titled to any further payment for 1952-53. 

Certification by authorized representative: 
The authorized representative of the appli- 
cant should insert his name in the blank 
provided therefor. 

Execution of application: In executing the 
application, particular care should be given 
to entering properly the date, place, and cor- 
rect legal corporate name of the applicant 
in the blanks provided therefor. The legal 
corporate name must be given and should be 
exactly as given in the upper right. corner. 
The authorized representative by affixing his 
signature on the appropriate line verifies all 
information in the application and attach- 
ments thereto. If the applicant has a seal, 
the imprint of same should be made where 
indicated. 

Certification by State educational agency: 
After the State educational agency has veri- 
fied information contained in the applica- 
tion, it should be signed and dated by the 
appropriate State representative. If the 
State agency makes any revision in the ap- 
plication, such change should be initialed 
and dated by the authorized State repre- 
sentative, 


* 
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I. GENERAL INFORMATION UNDER PUBLIC 
Law 874 


A. ATTENDANCE AND FINANCIAL DATA 
(To be completed by all applicants) 


(Table 1: Information concerning school 
attendance, grades maintained, expenditures, 
assessed valuations, and tax rates by years 
exclusive of data for pupils for whom tuition 
is received.) 

If applicant requests funds only under 
section 2 of Public Law 874, information 
specified is to be entered beginning with 2 
years prior to the first transfer of real prop- 
erty to the Federal Government and all years 
thereafter. If applicant requests funds only 
under sections 3 and 4 (a), information speci- 
fied is to be entered for 1938-39 and for all 
fiscal years beginning with 1949-50. If ap- 
plicant requests funds under section 4 (b), 
information specified is to be entered for 
all fiscal years. This includes applicants that 
receive an entitlement in any previous year. 
All information submitted should be veri- 
fied from official county or State reports. If 
changes in the school district’s boundaries 
have occurred, furnish information for 
previous fiscal years based upon present 
boundaries. A consolidated school district 
may be an exception to this under section 2. 
In such case the provisions of the act should 
be reviewed. If any data other than cer- 
tain items for 1952-53 have been estimated, 
attach to application an explanation of such 
estimates. 

Column (1): Furnish actual data for each 
year for which data are required as ex- 
plained above for section or sections under 
which applicant has filed. Submit all data 
for the year 1952-53, entering estimates for 
columns (2), (3), and (5). These estimates 
should be as accurate as possible, since the 
estimated data for 1952-53 are used as the 
basis of initial payments to the applicant. 
However, the total amount finally received 
by the applicant will be based on the actual 
figures for 1952-53 as submitted in the ap- 
plicant’s final report on form RSF-3 (1952- 
63). 

Column (2): Enter total pupils enrolled 
for each year with the exception of 1952-53, 
for which enter the number of pupils in cur- 
rent active enrollment (membership). In- 
clude in the number of pupils entered in 
this column those for whom applicant pays 
tuition to other school districts without 
charge to pupils or parents; exclude pupils 
for whom applicant received tuition pay- 
ments from other school districts or other 
sources. 

Column (3): Enter the total average daily 
attendance for all pupils included in column 
(2). 

Column (4): Indicate kindergarten 
through grade 12 by K-12, first grade through 
grade 8 by 1-8, etc. Any substantial change 
in grade levels should be explained in an 
attachment to the application. 

Column (5): Include current expendi- 
tures for free public education from current 
revenues. Exclude expenditures for the ac- 
quisition of land, erection of facilities, debt 
service, and adult education. Include only 
such portion of current expenditures for 
school lunches as are paid from tax sources; 
thus, if school lunches are financed from the 
general fund, deduct from the gross expendi- 
tures for school lunches receipts from the 
sale of lunches. Include expenditures for 
tuition to other districts for the education 
of pupils resident in applicant district. Ex- 
clude expenditures for the education of 
pupils from another district or other pupils 
for whom tuition is received by deleting 
amount of receipts for tuition as shown in 
table 2, line 2d. 

Column (6): Enter amount of current ex- 
penditures per child [column (5) divided by 
the number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance, column (3) J. In making this 


computation the amount of money used in 
column (5) should be exclusive of the use of 
any receipts for tuition. 

Column (7): Enter total assessed valua- 

tion of property which is used as the legal 
base for tax levy for providing applicant's 
revenue receipts for current expenditure 
purposes, 
Column (8): Enter tax rate in mills per 
$1 of assessed valuation of property within 
the applicant’s boundaries for tax purposes 
for school current expenditure, exclusive of 
debt service and capital outlay. If a specific 
tax rate is not levied for the purpose of cur- 
rent expenditures, then the portion of total 
rate for all school purposes should be pro- 
rated to indicate the rate applicable to cur- 
rent expenditures. 

Column (9): Enter the tax rate in mills 
per $1 of assessed valuation of property 
within the applicant's boundaries for tax 
purposes for all school expenditures, includ- 
ing debt service and capital outlay. 

Items below table 1: If data for pupils 
for whom tuition is received have not been 
excluded from table 1, then complete blanks 
for the years in table 1 for which such data 
are included indicating for each such year 
the tuition data included in columns (2), 
(3), and (5) in the table. For a section 2 
case see instructions at bottom of page 2 of 
the application. The amount entered for 
1951-52 and 1952-53 in the blanks in the last 
column should be the amount entered on 
line 2d, table 2. 

(Table 2: Receipts for current expendi- 
ture purposes only and total current expend- 
itures, cash balances, and deficits.) 

Exclude receipts from sale of bonds or real 
property and receipts from the sale of school 
Tunches 


Item 1: Include State aid received for 
current expenditures only, exclusive of any 
aid for debt service, capital outlay, or voca- 
tional education, If any State aid is re- 
ceived for debt service or capital outlay, 
such amount is to be included on lines 4 (b) 
or 4 (c) and explained in the blank space 
for that purpose. 

Item 2: Local receipts. 

Subitem a: Include all funds derived from 
taxation on real property which are received 
locally for current expenditure purposes, ex- 
clusive of any tax funds for debt service 
or capital outlay; exclude tax payments 
from Wherry-Spence housing projects lo- 
cated on federally owned property but in- 
clude such taxes when the housing is lo- 
cated on private property. Include any local 
real property tax funds received from the 
county or State as a collecting agency, all 
of which funds are returned to the appli- 
cant for local current expenditure purposes. 
Exclude any local tax funds received by the 
State and distributed to local educational 
agencies on a per-pupil or other formula 
basis. 

Subitem b: Include any taxes or other re- 
ceipts from the county and any other local 
tax or receipts exclusive of tax receipts de- 
rived from real estate locally which are en- 
tered on line 2 (a). Any substantial amount 
of receipts from a particular source should 
be itemized or an explanation given below 
the footnotes on this page. 

Subitem c: Self-explanatory. 

Subitem d: Include tuition payments re- 
ceived from other school districts for non- 
resident pupils and any tuition receipts for 
other pupils from any other source. 

Item 3: Federal payments received. 

Subitem a: Include all Federal payments 
received in lieu of taxes with respect to 
Federal housing projects. Give in a foot- 
note on page 3, or on an attached sheet, 
the name of each Federal housing project on 
which any such payment is received. 

Subitem b: Include all payments received 
with respect to Wherry-Spence housing proj- 
ects, including taxes paid either by the 
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Federal Government or by the lessee, for 
projects located on Federal property exclu- 
sive of those located on private property. 

Subitem c: Include only Federal payments 
made with respect to Federal property such 
as payments from earnings of Federal for- 
ests and grazing lands, TVA property, etc. 

Subitem d: Payments under Public Law 
874 belonging to 1951-52 should be entered 
in column (2) of table 2 even though part 
of such payments was made in 1952-53. No 
payment for 1952-53 is to be entered. 

Subitem e: Self-explantory. 

Item 4: Other receipts. 

Subitem a: Part of the funds for aid for 
vocational education is furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government to the State. This aid is 
paid by the State to the school district. All 
aid received from the State for this purpose 
including the funds originally paid by the 
Federal Government to the State is to be 
entered here and none is to be included 
under the amount of State aid entered on 
line 1 of table 2. 

Subitems b and e: Enter here any item of 
receipts not classifiable under any other item 
in table 2. Explain any such entry suf- 
ficiently so that it will be clearly identifiable. 

Item 5: Enter the total revenue receipts 
available to the applicant for current ex- 
penditure purposes. This should be the sum 
of items 1 to 4, inclusive, including subitems 
thereunder. 

Item 6: Net cash should be actual cash 
minus current expense liabilities carried over 
from preceding year. See footnote 2 at bot- 
tom of page 3. 

Item 7: Self-explanatory. 

Item 8: Items in columns (2) and (3) 
should be identical r ively with 
amounts entered for 1951-52 and 1952-53 in 
column (5), table 1. 

Item 9; This item for 1951-52 should ordi- 
narily be identical with item 6 for 1952-53; 
if not, give explanation. 

Item 10: Include under this item the value 
of transportation and of custodial and other 
maintenance services furnished the applicant 
by the Federal Government during fiscal 
years 1951-52 and 1952-53. It is suggested 
that the aplicant consult the Federal agency 
making available such services, and other 
authorities if necessary, in determining the 
monetary value of these services. 


B. COMPARABLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


(To be completed by all applicants under 
secs. 3 and 4) 


1. Comparable school districts based upon 
State groupings 

Item 1: Section 3, subsection (c) of the 
act provides that the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shall determine after 
consultation with the State educational 
agency and the local educational agency 
which school districts within the State are, 
in his judgment, most nearly comparable to 
the school district for which a local contri- 
bution rate is being computed. 

Particular attention is called to the state- 
ment under item 1 and to the necessity of 
furnishing the information requested in sub- 
items a, b, and c in the application, form 
RSF-1 (1952-53). 

Subitem 1a: Self-explanatory. 

Subitem 1b: The local contribution rate 
for each group is determined by dividing 
aggregate expenditures for current expense 
purposes from revenues derived from local 
sources by aggregate number of pupils in 
average daily attendance for all districts of 
the group for 1950-51. 

Subitem ic: The current expense per cap- 
ita cost for each group is determined by di- 
viding aggregate expenditures for current 
expense purposes from revenues derived from 
all sources by aggregate number of pupils in 
average daily attendance for all districts of 
the group for 1950-51. The current expen- 
diture per capita cost is to be estimated for 
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1952-53 by adding to the 1950-51 current 
expenditure per capita cost the increase in 
such per pupil cost in 1952-53 over that in 
1950-51 as determined by applying the per- 
centage of increase in costs during these 2 
years. 

2. Comparable school districts individually 

selected 


Item 2: Special attention also is directed 
to the statement under item 2 in the appli- 
cation.. If the applicant selects five most 
nearly comparable school districts within the 
State, they should be selected in accordance 
with the following criteria: 

1. Total number of pupils in average daily 
attendance. 

2. Cost per pupil in ADA: (a) Paid from 
local source funds only; (b) paid from all 
source funds. 

8. Legal classification. 

4. Type of community such as urban, sub- 
urban, or rural. 

5. Grade levels maintained. 

6. Percent of pupils transported. 

7. Pupil-teacher ratio. 

8. Assessed valuation per pupil in ADA. 

9. Ratio of assessed valuation to true val- 
uation of property. 

10. Tax rate levied on real property: (a) 
for current expenses only; (b) for current 
expenses, and debt service and capital out- 
lay. 

11. Curricula offered. 

12. Teacher salary schedule. 

18. Economic factors, such as industrial, 
residential, agricultural. 

The first 10 items above are included in 
tables 3 and 4. Items 11, 12, and 13 are in 
addition to those listed in the application 
and are for further guidance in selecting 
comparable districts. Item 2 above can be 
computed for each district by dividing 
column (6) by column (2) in table 3 for 
item (a) and column (5) by column (2) for 
item (b). Provision is made on page 4 of 
the application for computation of the local 
contribution and per capita cost rates. 
Item 8 can be computed for each district 
by dividing column (7), table 4, by column 
(2), table 3. Comparison of these com- 
puted rates should be helpful in selecting 
comparable districts. 

The cost per pupil (items 2 (a) and (b) 
above for items 3 and 4, table 3, p. 4 of 
the application) is a critical criterion of 
comparability. Some consideration may be 
given to a more than normal degree of 
variance between the costs per pupil of the 
comparable district and the applicant dis- 
trict where the federally connected pupils 
of the applicant district constitute the 
major portion of school attendance. Some 
consideration may also be given to adequate 
substantiation of such variance on the basis 
of other major factors which the applicant 
believes may affect comparability. 

Ordinarily districts selected as comparable 
should not include districts with a Federal 
impact. 

(Table 3: Information for school districts 
selected as most nearly comparable to ap- 
Pplicant district with data for fiscal year 
1950-51.) 

All data entered in this table are required 
by the act to be for the fiscal year 1950-51. 

Item 1: Data for all districts in the State 
should be entered by each applicant for all 
columns as furnished by the State educa- 
tional agency. The entry in each column 
should be the aggregate for all school dis- 
tricts in the State. All data are to be fur- 
nished for this item whether comparable 
districts are selected or not. 

Item 2: Data for each of the selected five 
comparable school districts should be en- 
tered as furnished by the State educational 
agency for 1950-51 including the name of 
the county in which each district is located. 


Item 3: Enter the aggregates (totals) for 
the five comparable school districts listed 
above for columns (2) to (6) inclusive. 

Item 4: Enter the required data for ap- 
plicant district for 1950-51. Entries should 
be the same as entered for 1950-51 in table 1 
for identical items. 

Column (2): Include in average daily at- 
tendance only pupils provided free public 
education by the applicant. Include pupils 
for whom district pays tuition to other dis- 
tricts; exclude pupils for whom district re- 
ceives tuition payments from other districts 
or from other sources. 

Columns (3) and (4): Include only reve- 
nue receipts for current expenditure pur- 
poses. Exclude revenues devoted to ac- 
quisition of land, erection of facilities, debt 
service, and adult education. Exclude also, 
revenues derived from sale of real property 
or from sale of school lunches and reyenues 
received as tuition from other school dis- 
tricts or other sources. Include expendi- 
tures for pupils for whom district pays tui- 
tion to other districts. 

Column (5): Include expenditures for 
pupils for whom district pays tuition to other 
districts; exclude expenditures for pupils 
for whom district receives tuition payments 
from other districts or from other sources. 
If the amount of the aggregate for column 
(5) is greater or less than the amount in 
column (4) by more than 5 percent, give 
details on an additional page concerning 
the cause of such difference in terms of 
Federal, State, or local source funds. 

Column (6): Include expenditures for 
pupils for whom district pays tuition to 
other districts; exclude expenditures for 
pupils for whom district receives tuition pay- 
ments from other districts or from other 
sources. If local revenues are commingled 
with other revenues in a general current ex- 
penditure fund and the amount in column 
(5) is equal to the amount in column (4), 
the amount to be inserted in column (6) is 
the amount in column (3). Where such 
revenues are so commingled and the amount 
in column (5) is greater or less than the 
amount in column (4), the amount to be 
inserted in column (6) should be deter- 
mined consistently with the applicable 
law of the State and locality. If the amount 
of the aggregate for column (6) is greater or 
less than the amount in column (3) by more 
than 5 percent, explain details at bottom of 
page 4 concerning the cause of such differ- 
ence in terms of Federal, State, or local source 
funds. If there is no law or Official require- 
ment for Federal, State, or local source funds 
to be paid out first and each of these three 
source funds has lost its identity, then the 
amount to be entered in column (6) may be 
determined by prorating. ICol. (3) —col. 
(4) X col. (5).] 

Column (7): The computed amount to 
be entered on line 3 is the local contribu- 
tion rate to be used, if approved, in the 
computation of the entitlement for section 
3 (a) pupils in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874. The rate for 
section 3 (b) pupils is 50 percent of this 
amount. Comparison of the rate for each 
comparable district and the aggregate rate 
(line 3) with applicant’s rate (line 4) should 
be of assistance in determining whether each 
district is sufficiently comparable to the ap- 
plicant district and comparable to each other 
district. 

Column (8): The computed amount to 
be entered on line 3 is the amount which 
will be adjusted to the 1952-53 cost level 
and then be used as the per capita cost 
in computing the entitlement under section 
4 of the act. Comparisons of the rates for 
each comparable district and the aggregate 
rate (line 3) with the applicant’s rate (line 
4) should be of further assistance in deter- 
mining whether each district is sufficiently 
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comparable to the applicant district and com- 
parable to each other district. 

(Table 4: Information relating to school 
districts entered in table 3 for fiscal year 
1950-51.) 

All data entered in this table are required 
by the act to be for the fiscal year 1950-51. 

Column (1): The five comparable school 
districts as listed in column (1), table 3, 
should also be listed here and data fur- 
nished for each district as required in the 
other columns of this table. 

Columns (2) through (4): Self-explana- 
tory. 
Column (5): The percent of pupils trans- 
ported by each comparable and the appli- 
cant district for 1950-51 should be computed 
on the same basis for each district including 
applicant district, as ADA for entire year, 
membership, etc. 

Column (6): In computing the pupil- 
teacher ratio there should be included as 
teachers all professional employees includ- 
ing all administrative and supervisory staff, 
such as special subject supervisors, princi- 
pals, assistant superintendent, school nurses, 
libraries, guidance director, visiting teach- 
ers, but excluding the school superintendent, 
business manager, medical inspectors, truant 
or attendance officers. If this pattern is not 
followed, explain what is the practice. 

Column (7): Enter total assessed valu- 
ation of property which is used as the legal 
base for tax levy for providing revenue re- 
ceipts for current expenditure purposes for 
each school district. 

Column (8): Enter the percent of true 
current (market) value at which property of 
the district is assessed. Ordinarily, the of- 
fice of the local assessor can furnish authori- 
tatively this information for the applicant 
district. Possibly, the State educational 
agency can furnish the information for the 
comparable districts, if not readily available 
directly from each comparable district or 
otherwise the sources of information should 
be given in blank space for that purpose 
below footnote underneath this table. 

Column (9): Enter tax rate in mills per 
$1 of assessed valuation of property within 
the boundaries of each school district for 
tax purposes for school current expenditures 
exclusive of debt service and capital outlay. 
If a specific tax rate is not levied for cur- 
rent expense purposes, then the portion of 
total rate for all school purposes should be 
proprated to indicate the rate applicable to 
current expenditures. 

Column (10): Enter tax rate in mills per 
$1 of assessed valuation of property within 
the boundaries of each school district for 
tax purpose for all school expenditures in- 
cluding current expenses, debt service, and 
capital outlay. 

Item 11: Self-explanatory. 


II. NuMBER OF PUPILS RESIDING ON, OR WHOSE 
PARENTS ARE EMPLOYED ON FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY (SEC. 3 or PUBLIC Law 874) 


It is essential that a school district apply- 
ing under either subsection (a) or (b) of 
section 3 of the act shall prepare and main- 
tain a card or similar record for each pupil 
for whom Federal payment is claimed under 
this section. Some of the major items of 
this record should include date of moving 
into district, residence, and place of employ- 
ment of the parent or parents. Such 
records on all pupils will enable the appli- 
cant to make an accurate count of the pupils 
eligible under section 3. 

Such records will make it possible to verify 
the facts and process applications with a 
minimum of delay. Similar records are also 
essential to determine the number of such 
pupils who moved into the district since June 
30, 1950, which information is needed in 
connection with a claim under section 4 (a). 
These records should be continuously main- 
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tained by the applicant and be available at 
all times for inspection by any authorized 
official of the State or Federal Government, 


A. PUPILS CONNECTED WITH APPLICABLE FEDERAL 
PROPERTIES 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 3 
only) 

(Table 5: Pupils residing on listed Federal 
properties.) 

Include pupils attending school in another 
district for whom tuition payments are made 
by applicant district. Exclude pupils at- 
„ending applicant's schools for whom tuition 
payments are received from another district 
or from other sources. 

Column (1): List all Federal properties 
(owned or leased by the Federal Government 
and not taxed locally) on which reside pupils 
who are attending schools in applicant dis- 
trict. Submit a separate set of Form RSF-5 
(1952-53) for each Federal property listed. 
When a property is listed on which there is 
located a building which houses several Fed- 
eral agencies, the property should be listed 
as usual and indented under the name of the 
property should be listed all Federal agen- 
cies housed therein giving the number of 
pupils connected with each agency with no 
pupils listed opposite the property itself. 
The name of the property should be identical 
in both this table and RSF-5 (1952-53). 

Column (2): Include on the line opposite 
each property the number of pupils (cur- 
rent active enrollment) residing on the prop- 
erty at present date, and attending schools 
in applicant district or in another district 
their tuition being paid by applicant district, 
with a parent currently employed on this 
or another Federal property. 

Column (3): Include on the line opposite 
each property the number of pupils (current 
active enrollment) residing on the property 
at present date, and attending schools in 
applicant district or in another district their 
tuition being paid by applicant district, with 
a parent not currently employed on any Fed- 
eral property. 

Total: Totals should be entered for col- 
umns (2) and (3). ` 

(Table 6: Pupils whose parents are em- 
ployed on listed Federal properties.) 

Include pupils attending school in another 
district for whom tuition payments are made 
by applicant district. Exclude pupils at- 
tending applicant’s schools for whom tuition 
payments are received from another district 
or other sources. 

Column (la): List all Federal properties 
(owned or leased by Federal Government and 
not taxed locally) on which parents of pupils 
attending schools in applicant district are 
employed. Some of the properties listed in 
table 5 may also be listed in this table. Sub- 
mit a separate set of Form RSF-5 (1952-53) 
for each Federal property listed. When a 
property is listed on which there is located a 
building which houses several Federal agen- 
cies, the property should be listed as usual 
and indented under the name of the prop- 
erty should be listed all Federal agencies 
housed therein giving the number of pupils 
connected with each agency with no pupils 
listed opposite the property itself. If the 
same Federal property is listed here and in 
table 5, only one set of Form RSF-5 (1952-53) 
is required. The name of the property should 
be identical in both this table and RSF-5 
(1952-53). 

Column (1b): Self-explanatory. 

Column (2): Include opposite each prop- 
erty the number of pupils (current active 
enrollment) whose parents work on the prop- 
erty at present date and who currently reside 
on this or another Federal property. 

Column (3): Include opposite each prop- 
erty all pupils (current active enrollment) 
whose parents are currently employed on the 
property, but do not reside on any Federal 
property. 


Total: Totals should be entered for col- 
umns (2) and (3). The total pupils repre- 
sented in column (2), table 5, and the total 
pupils represented in column (2), table 6, are 
the same pupils and therefore these totals 
should be identical, 

Item 1. (Below table 6.) Give the date 
on which a survey was conducted to deter- 
mine the number of pupils for each category 
of pupils listed in tables 5 and 6. 


B. PUPILS TO BE COUNTED 


(Table 7: Pupils classified under section 
3 and other sections of Public Law 874 and 
all other pupils.) 

(To be completed by applicants under secs. 
3 and 4) 

A pupil may be counted in only one line 
item of this table except in totals. 

Line 1. Include data for section 3 (a) 
pupils, 

Lines 2 and 3. Include data for section 
3 (b) pupils divided into the two categories 
as listed on these lines. 

Line 4. Include the total number of sec- 
tion 3 pupils. 

Line 5. Include data for all eligible sec- 
tion 4 (b) pupils, if any, who are still in 
school attendance. 

Line 6. Include data for section 4 (a) 
pupils, if any, as entered for items 1 and 2 
below table 10 on page 9 of this form. 

Line 7. Include data for all remaining 
pupils who constitute the nonfederally con- 
nected pupils none of whom have been in- 
cluded on any line above but exclusive of 
pupils for whom tuition is received. 

Line 8. Include the sum of all entries 
above exclusive of pupils for whom the dis- 
trict receives tuition and who are entered 
for line item 9, below. 

Line 9. Include all pupils for whom the 
applicant district receives tuition payments 
from other school districts, parents, or other 
sources for either nonresident or resident 
pupils. None of such tuition pupils are to 
be entered on any other line. This should 
not include resident pupils for whom the 
district pays tuition to another district for 
their education as these are included in lines 
7 and 8. 

Column (2): It should be borne in mind 
that all entries in this column are ADA, 
not enrollment, The ADA for each line 
item is the total ADA for such category for 
1951-52. If the applicant made applica- 
tion under section 3 for 1951-52, the total 
on line item 4 should equal the sum of the 
entries for line items 1 and 2, column (4), 
table 4 of form RSF-3 (revised), final re- 
port for 1951-52; that is, the number in line 
item 1 should be identical with the number 
in line item 1, column (4), RSF-3 (revised), 
and the sum of line items 2 and 3 should 
equal the number on line item 2, column 
(4), RSF-3 (revised). Line item 6 should 
b> identical with the number of section 4 (a) 
pupils, if any, for whom payment was made 
for 1951-52 (SAFA form E-4, data concern- 
ing entitlement for current expenditures 
under Public Law 874, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952). Line item 9 should 
give the number of pupils for whom tuition 
was received by applicant, if any, that were 
included on line 6, column (6), RSF-3 (re- 
vised), final report for 1951-52. Line 7 
should include all remaining pupils for 1951- 
52. Line item 8 should equal line item for 
total, table 4, RSF-3 (revised), minus the 
number of tuition pupils entered on line 9. 

Column (3): It should be borne in mind 
that all entries in this column are current ac- 
tive enrollment (membership), not ADA for 
1952-53. ‘Enter for line item 1 the number 
given as the total of column (2), tables 5 
and 6. Enter for line item 2 the total of 
column (3), table 5. Enter for line item 3 
the total of column (3), table 6. Enter 
for line 5 the number of eligible section 4 
(b) pupils, if any, who are still in school at- 
tendance. Enter for line 6 the number of 
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pupils claimed under section 4 (a), if any, 
which is item 1 below table 10 on page 9 of 
the application. Enter on line 7 all other 
pupils not included on lines above and who 
are actively enrolled in school at present 
date and who are not federally connected 
exclusive of tuition pupils entered on line 9. 
Enter on line 8 the total of all pupils on 
the active roll as of this date, including both 
federally and nonfederally connected pu- 
pils, but excluding tuition pupils entered on 
line 9. Enter for line 9 tuition pupils as ex- 
plained under preceding paragraph headed 
“Line 9.” 

Column (4): The actual number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance to date 
should be obtained for each line item. The 
actual ADA to date may be entered for each 
line item if it is considered that this best 
represents the ADA for the entire year; oth- 
erwise, the actual ADA to date for each line 
item should be adjusted to give the best 
estimated ADA for the year. (ADA equals 
total number of days attended by the pupils 
of each line item divided by the total num- 
ber of days the schools are in session during 
the year.) It should be noted that section 
3 and section 4 (a) children entering during 
the year may be reduced greatly in number 
in ADA, For example, pupils entering the 
middle of the year would require approx- 
imately 2 pupils in enrollment to equal 
1 pupil in ADA for the entire year. The 
final payment will be adjusted as may be 
necessary to pay the total amount for the 
year to which the applicant is entitled on the 
basis of actual ADA for the entire year. 

Column (5): There should be entered for 
each line item in column (5) the percent 
which the corresponding figure in column 
(4) exclusive of entry on line 9 is of the 
total for column (4) as entered on line 8 
(exclusive of tuition pupils entered on 
line 9). 

(Table 8: Applicant's election of subsec- 
tions in which sec. 3 pupils shall be counted 
for computation of maximum entitlement.) 
(To be completed by applicants under sec, 

3 only) 

A pupil may be counted in only one line 
item of this table, except in totals. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 of the act pro- 
vides that if both subsections (a) and (b) 
apply to a pupil, the school district shall 
elect which of these subsections shall apply 
to such pupil. A pupil eligible under sec- 
tion 3 (a) may be eligible under section 3 
(b); therefore, the applicant may transfer 
certain section 3 (a) pupils to the section 
3 (b) group, but cannot transfer any sec- 
tion 3 (b) pupils to the section 3 (a) group. 
The transfer of pupils from section 3 (a) 
to section 3 (b) will ordinarily be made 
when the number of section 3 (a) or section 
3 (b) pupils is insufficient to meet the eli- 
gibility requirements (3 percent of total 
ADA). It should be remembered that the 
rate for a section 3 (b) pupil is 50 percent 
of the section 3 (a) rate. 

Line 1. Enter in column (2) the number 
of pupils on line item 1, column (4), table 
7, less number of section 3 (a) pupils, if 
any, to be transferred to section 3 (b) group. 

Line 2. Enter in column (2) the total of 
the section 3 (b) pupils [total of lines 2 
and 3, column (4), table 7] plus section 3 
(a) pupils, if any, transferred to the section 
3 (b) group, as noted for line 1 above. 

Column (2). The number on line 1 indi- 
cated the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance for whom the applicant is re- 
questing payment under section 3 (a) of 
the act. The number on line 2 is the num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance for 
whom the applicant is requesting payment 
under section 3 (b) of the act. The total 
indicates the total number of pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance for whom the appli- 
cant is requesting financial assistance under 
section 3 of the act, 
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Column (3). Give the percent that each 
number listed on lines 1 and 2 is of the 
total ADA [total of col. (4), line 8, table 7]. 

Columns (4) and (5). These columns are 
to be left blank. 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 3 
and 4) 

Item 1. The first part of this question 
should be answered by each applicant. If 
there are any Indian pupils as specified in- 
cluded in table 7 the number of such pupils 
should be entered in the spaces provided 
for that purpose. Each pupil should be in- 
cluded in appropriate blank who is a mem- 
ber, or the dependent of a member, of any 
Indian tribal organization, recognized as 
such under the laws of the United States 
relating to Indian affairs, and who is eligible 
for educational services provided pursuant 
to a capital grant by the United States, or 
under the supervision of, or pursuant to a 
contract or other arrangement with, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. Any pupils who are 
eligible for such educational services are to 
be included here whether or not payment 
is made to the applicant district under the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act. 


C. ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS DURING PERIOD IM- 
MEDIATELY FOLLOWING IMPACT (SEC. 3 (E)) 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 
: 3 only) 


An educational agency that is entitled to 
receive a payment for any fiscal year under 
section 3 (a) or 3 (b) for the education of 
a pupil may have such payment increased if: 

(1) Under State law the eligibility of such 
educational agency for State aid with respect 
to the free public education of such pupil is 
determined on a basis no less favorable to 
such educational agency than the basis used 
in determining the eligibility of local educa- 
tional agencies for State aid with respect to 
the free public education of other pupils in 
the State; and 

(2) Such agency is not yet eligible to re- 
og for such pupil part or all of such State 

d. 

Item 1: Payments are made under section 
3 (e) on a net rather than a gross basis. For 
example, in a State where State aid is paid 
during 1952-53 on the basis of number of 
pupils in average daily attendance for 1951- 
52, the number of pupils to be counted is 
the increase in section 3 pupils in ADA in 
1952-53 over 1951-52, but this number shall 
never exceed the increase in total ADA exclu- 
sive of tuition pupils entered on line 9, table 
7 for 1952-53 over 1951-52. In States where 
there is an exception to this, section 3 (e) 
is to be handled with respect to the particu- 
lar situation existing. The number of pupils 
to be counted under section 3 (e) is to be 
entered here. 

An explanation as to how the number of 
pupils is derived should be given in space 
provided for this purpose. 

Item 2: Self-explanatory. 

Item 3: Enter the amount of State aid 
per pupil. Explain clearly on lines provided 
for that purpose how the State aid rate is 
derived. A clear-cut statement will expe- 
dite the processing of the application and 
possibly avoid delays due to correspondence 
in this regard. 

Item 4: Indicate in appropriate blanks the 
basis used for determining the amount of 
State aid. If the answer is “other,” an ex- 
planation should be given. It would also be 
helpful to indicate the year for which the 
ADA, ADM, etc., is used. 

III. SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN 
ATTENDANCE [SEc. 4 (A), PUBLIC Law 874] 
It is essential that a school district apply- 

ing under section 4 (a) of the act shall pre- 

pare and maintain a card or similar record 
for each pupil for whom Federal payment is 
claimed under this section. This record is 
similiar to the record required of an applicant 
when application is made under section 3. 


The major items should include date of mov- 
ing into district, residence, place of employ- 
ment of the parent or parents at the time of 
moving into district, and place of employ- 
ment at present. Such records on all pupils 
will enable the applicant to identify the max- 
imum number of pupils who may be claimed 
under applications with a minimum of de- 
lay. This record should be continuously 
maintained by the applicant and be available 
at all times for inspection by any authorized 
ofticial of the State or Federal Government. 
It should be borne in mind that the pupils 
who can be counted as eligible must be in 
attendance in the schools in 1952-53. The 
number of these pupils that may be counted 
for payment will be determined from data 
included on page 9 of the application. 


A, INCREASES SINCE JUNE 30, 1950 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 
4 (a) only) 

Section 3 of Public Law 874 compensates a 
school district for those pupils who live on 
or whose parents are employed on non- 
taxable Federal property and as a result the 
district sustains a tax loss. The purpose 
of section 4 (a) of the act is to compensate 
a school district during a temporary period 
for a sudden and substantial impact of 
pupils whose parents came into the school 
district as a result of activities of the Fed- 
eral Government conducted either directly 
or through a contractor, but where exemp- 
tion of real property from local taxation 
is not a requirement of eligibility. 

The law does not intend to compensate 
a school district for pupils whose parents 
are regularly employed in industries which 
produce articles under Government con- 
tracts, or which may eyentually be sold to 
the Federal Government. It does intend to 
compensate a district for a large and sud- 
den impact of pupils whose parents have 
come into the area since July 1, 1950, to ac- 
cept employment because Government con- 
tracts with firms in the area or other Fed- 
eral activities required an expansion in em- 
ployment. The pupils of parents who came 
into the area to engage in community- 
service occupations made necessary by the 
expansion in industry resulting from the 
Government contracts or other Federal ac- 
tivities and by the employment on Federal 
property also may be counted. 

With respect to verification of increases 
resulting from activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment conducted through a contractor, 
the minimum information which should be 
secured by the applicant should include 
statements from the industry or activity of 
the: 

1. Years within the period of increase in 
which the industry has had contracts with 
the Federal Government for production or 
services; and 

2. The net increase to date in employment 
which has resulted from such Federal con- 
tracts. 

The number of parents who were in-mi- 
grant to the district for the purpose of 
employment by such contractor or activity 
and whose children could be claimed under 
section 4(a) of the act, must be limited to 
the number of the net increase in employ- 
ment noted in (2) above. 

Tables 9 and 10 are designed to facilitate 
identification of the children who should 
be counted in these sections. 

(Table 9: Number of pupils, still in school 
and exclusive of section 3 pupils, whose pa- 
rents moved into school district during the 
two preceding years and current year.) 

Line item 1: Industries or activities fed- 
erally connected. 

Below line item 1 of table 9 space is pro- 
vided to list those industries or activities 
federally connected that have expanded em- 
ployment in most cases as a result of re- 
ceiving Government contracts. In accord- 
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ance with the above include those pupils 
now in school whose parents moved into 
the applicant district since June 30, 1950, 
to: 


1. Accept employment, or continue em- 
ployment in an industry, located on prop- 
erty not owned or leased by the Federal 
Government, which has a contract with the 
Federal Government and the employment 
is due to such contract and such contract 
necessitated the erection of an entire fac- 
tory building, an addition to a present fac- 
tory building, or the retooling or conver- 
sion of all or a part of a factory building 
to production entirely or primarily for the 
Federal Government, and which causes a 
net increase in employment and school at- 
tendance. The mere filling of routine pur- 
chase orders from the Federal Government 
is not ordinarily considered to constitute a 
result of Federal activity. If the activities 
of such industry are only partly due to a 
contract with the Federal Go ernment and 
the remaining activities are due to private 
enterprise, then the number of pupils to 
be counted must be limited to those for 
whom it can be identified that their parents 
were brought to the employment of such 
industry because of the production for the 
Federal Government. If the production for 
the Federal Government is carried on in 
separate buildings or sections of the plant, 
then all employees working in such portions 
may be considered federally connected if 
inmigrant in such employment since June 
30, 1950. On the other hand, all employees 
working in other buildings or sections of 
the plant where all of the production is 
regularly for private consumption should be 
considered to be nonfederally connected. 
If any pupils are claimed under any other 
situation than those mentioned above, ap- 
propriate explanation and substantiation is 
required. 

2. Be employed on Federal property (owned 
or leased by the Federal Government and 
not subject to local taxation) and is not 
so employed at present, or if now employed 
on Federal property there is an insufficient 
number of pupils in the district to establish 
eligibility under section 3 of the act. 

3. Be employed in an expanding Federal 
Government agency on property not owned or 
leased by the Federal Government or on 
property leased by the Federal Government 
which is taxed locally and where such em- 
ployment is not primarily for local service. 

If pupils are counted whose parents moved 
into the district for other reasons than those 
listed above, substantiation for such is re- 


Line item 2: Self-explanatory. 

Line item 3: Community service occupa- 
tions. Enter in column (2) the number of 
pupils whose parents moved into the district 
since June 30, 1950, to engage in service 
occupations (such as public service, com- 
munication and transportation, personal 
service, profession, retail store, hotel, restau- 
rant, construction work, etc.) where such 
services were required as the result of the in- 
crease in population brought about by the 
incoming families since June 30, 1950. 

Line item 4: All other pupils (nonfederally 
connected). Enter in column (2) the num- 
ber of pupils whose parents moved into the 
district since June 30, 1950, as a result of 
private enterprise, nonfederally connected 
activities, such as new industries or expan- 
sion of old industries, production due to 
nonfederally connected activities, growth due 
to suburbanization or other non-Federal ac- 
tivities or reasons, exclusive of growth in 
community service personnel entered under 
line item 3 and pupil entries under line 
item 1. This is a residual item. 

Line item 5: Total inmigrant pupils. Self- 
explanatory. 

Footnote 2: No pupils can be included in 
table 9 for whom the district receives tui- 
tion. 
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B. TOTAL, GROWTH IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND 
ATTENDANCE 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 
4 (a) only) 

Table 10: Summary of inmigrant pupils, 
still in school, who moved into school dis- 
trict during the 2 preceding years and cur- 
rent year classified according to Federal con- 
nection or employment of parent. 

Counting of inmigrant pupils: The in- 
migrant pupils are all those whose families 
moved into the district since June 30, 1950. 
These are to be counted and classified into 
four groups, as follows: 

Line 1: Section 3 pupils, if any, who moved 
into district since June 30, 1950. 

Line 2: Federally connected pupils (see 
line item 1 under table 9). 

Line 3: Community service occupation pu- 
pils (see line item 3 under table 9, above). 

Line 4: All other pupils (nonfederally con- 
nected) (see line item 4 under table 9). 

If the survey records of these inmigrant 
pupils are on cards, it is suggested that a 
convenient method of counting and classify- 
ing these pupils would be to determine by an 
examination of each card the group to which 
the pupil belongs and stack the cards in 
4 piles according to categories of activities 
listed in table 10, column (1). 

Column (2): Enter on line 1 the number 
of section 3 pupils who moved into the dis- 
trict since June 30, 1950. This number can 
be determined by an actual count of the 
card record as explained immediately above. 

Enter for line item 2 the number given as 
subtotal on line 2, column (2), table 9. 

Enter for line item 3 the number of line 
3, column (2), table 9. 

Enter for line item 4 the number on line 
4, column (2), table 9. 

Enter for line item 5 the sum of line items 
1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Column (3): Since all numbers entered in 
column (2) represent current active enroll- 
ment (membership) of pupils by different 
categories as of the present date, these num- 
bers should be converted to give best esti- 
mated ADA for the entries in the correspond- 
ing line items. 

Item 1: (Below table 10) enter the number 
given for line 2, column (2), table 10 plus the 
portion of line 3, column (2), table 10 con- 
sidered to have moved into the district with 
parents who are in service occupations nec- 
essary to service the Federal impact parents 
whose children are reported in lines 1 and 2 
of table 10. 

Item 2: Enter the number given in item 1 
converted to ADA. . 

Item 3: Enter the estimated total ADA 
for the district for the entire current year 
which should be identical with same entry 
for 1952-53, line 8, column (4), table 7. 

Item 4: Enter one-third of the sum of the 
total ADA for years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 
1951-52 as entered in table 1. (Exclude 
pupils for whom the district receives tuition 
payments from other districts or other 
sources.) 

Item 5: Enter the number obtained by 
subtracting item 4 from item 3. 

Item 6: The resulting number from this 
computation represents the minimum num- 
ber of eligible pupils required in a new case. 

C. FINANCIAL BURDEN AND EFFORT 
(To be completed by applicants under secs. 
2 and 4) 

Item 1-10: Self-explanatory. 

D. NARRATIVE SUBSTANTIATION OF FEDERAL IM- 
PACT, TOTAL GROWTH, AND FINANCIAL BURDEN 
AND EFFORT 

(To be completed by applicants under sec. 

4 (a) only) 

The instructions given in form RSF-1 

(1952-53), should be followed carefully. 


Each applicant should make certain that his 
narrative includes -adequate substantiation 


of all significant entries in table 9. The 
figures entered in column (2) of table 9 
should be justified as objectively as possible. 

Each activity should be analyzed separately 
on the basis of available information and 
evaluated carefully in accordance with in- 
structions already given above for explana- 
tion of line item 1, page 8, of the application 
with respect to number of pupils who may 
be considered to be the result of Federal 
activities. Such detailed information of this 
nature as is available should be included in 
the narrative in order to establish as objec- 
tively as possible the claim of increased at- 
tendance resulting from Federal impact. 
For each industry or activity the source or 
sources of information should be stated. 

A series of questions is listed in the appli- 
cation requiring information regarding fi- 
nancial burden and effort. The applicant 
should include in the narrative such infor- 
mation as may be necessary to clarify and 
supplement sufficiently the answers to all 
these questions. The applicant should also 
furnish any additional information over and 
above that given in answers to the questions 
to show the extent to which a financial bur- 
den has resulted because of the Federal im- 
pact since June 30, 1950, and to what extent 
an effort has beén made to obtain all avail- 
able funds including local tax effort. 

It should be borne in mind by the appli- 
cant that the application must be processed 
on the basis of the information furnished 
in the application and supplemented in this 
narrative. Complete information furnished 
with the application will facilitate its proc- 
essing and avoid correspondence and delays. 


IV. ELIGIBLE PUPILS 


(To be completed by all applicants under 
secs. 3 and 4 of the act) 


(Table 11: Number of eligible pupils by 
sections of Public Law 874.) 

Line 1: Enter in column (2) the number 
of section 3 (a) pupils, identical with column 
(2), table 8. 

Line 2: Enter in column (2) the number 
of section 3 (b) pupils, identical with column 
(2), table 8. 

Line 3: Enter in column (2) the number 
of section 3 (e) pupils, identical with item 
C-1, page 7. 

Line 4: Enter in column (2) the number 
of section 4 (b) pupils, as entered in column 
(4) table 7. 

Line 5: Enter in column (2) the number 
of section 4 (a) pupils, identical with item 
2, page 9, under table 10. 


V. FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY— 
SECTION 2 


(To be completed by all applicants under sec. 
2 of the act) 


For each property on the basis of which 
application is made under section 2 of the 
act the applicant should submit a separate 
set of form RSF-5 (1952-53), Federal Prop- 
erty Report. For each additional property 
an extra page 11 of the application form 
RSF-1 (1952-53) is required. 

Complete, accurate information on each 
item is essential. If more space is required, 
additional sheets may be used. 

Report for each property the following in- 
formation: 

Item 1; The exact legal name of the prop- 
erty as it is known today should be given. 

Items 2, 3, and 4: Self-explanatory. 

Item 5: If property was acquired by the 
Federal Government in exchange for other 
Government property, give the exact legal 
name by which the latter property is known 
today. If the present name differs from that 
by which the property was known at the 
time of exchange, indicate the correct former 
legal name. 

Item 6: Self-explanatory. 
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Item 7: It may be that the applicant dis- 
trict has found it necessary to increase the 
tax rate for current expense purposes on the 
remainder of the tax base following the 
transfer of the property to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The applicant should, after careful 
study (possibly, including a review of this 
year’s current expense budget) of the finan- 
cial needs of the district, determine the tax 
rate which would be necessary this fiscal year 
provided the property originally transferred 
to the Federal Government were still a part 
of the school district and the assessed value, 
exclusive of improvements placed thereon by 
the Federal Government were still on the tax 
lists. If, however, application under section 
2 of the act has been made on the basis of 
more than one property, applicant should in- 
dicate in an attachment to application the 
estimated tax rate required for current ex- 
penditures for school purposes if all prop- 
erties, exclusive of improvements, were still 
on the tax list. 

Item 8: If new or increased revenues have 
come to the applicant district as a result 
of the acquisition of property by the Federal 
Government, the amount of such new or 
increased revenues for the current year 
should be entered in the appropriate space, 
An entry would be made, for example, when 
the advent of the Federal activity has led 
directly to new sources of school revenues or 
increases in school revenues not offset by in- 
creases in educational costs likewise caused 
by the same Federal activities. 

Item 9: Where the applicant school district 
has been formed by the consolidation of 2 
or more former school districts, such appli- 
cant district may elect for any fiscal year to 
have its eligibility and the amount it shall 
be entitled to receive determined under sec- 
tion 2 with respect to any 1 of the former 
districts comprising such consolidated school 
district. Only one application by the pres- 
ent district is to be filed, including the data 
of said former district, if such election is 
made, 

Item 10: Fiscal entries in this item are to 
be taken from official documents of the local 
board of assessors. 

Item 11: The local assessor or assessment 
board should be able to furnish this informa- 
tion. 

Item 12: The applicant should furnish the 
following: 

Item a: The applicant should furnish in a 
narrative any additional information which 
is not included in answers to the questions 
in the application which is pertinent to the 
particular situation of applicant district, 
The narrative should include accurate in- 
formation in proof of the claim that a sub- 
stantial and continuing financial burden has 
been placed upon applicant district through 
acquisition by the Federal Government of 
real property in the district and consequent 
removal of such property from the district's 
tax base. Information regarding depressed 
educational standards, assessed valuations, 
and tax rates would be helpful. It should be 
borne in mind by the applicant that the ap- 
plication must be processed on the basis of 
the information furnished in the application 
and supplemented in this narrative. 

Item b: Self-explanatory. 

In addition to items of information re- 
quested on page 11, applicants under section 
2 should complete pages 1, 2, and 3 and 
answer all questions under item C, pages 9 
and 10, of form RSF-1 (1952-53). 


FEDERAL PROPERTY REPORT, FORM RSF-5 


Each property listed in tables 5 and 6 in 
form RSF-1, must be supported by informa- 
tion called for in form RSF-5, Federal Prop- 
erty Report. The name of the property on 
the Federal Property Report must be identi- 
cal with that given in tables 5 and 6 of form 
RSF-1. A separate form RSF-5 should be 
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prepared and submitted for each Federal 
property. 

It will be seen that sections 3 (a) and 3 
(b) of the act authorize payment of Federal 
funds to an educational agency (school dis- 
trict) for children who reside on or whose 
parents are employed on “Federal property” 
as this term is defined by the act. Payment 
for children of Federal employees is not 
authorized simply because they are Federal 
employees. With some few exceptions, the 
basis for determining eligibility under sec- 
tion 3 (a) or 3 (b) of the act is whether 
the Federal property on which they reside 
or on which their parents are employed is 
subject to taxation by any State or political 
subdivision. If taxed locally the property, 
most likely, is not eligible. 

It will be noted from the definition of 
“Federal property” in the act (sec. 9 (1)) 
that such property may be owned outright 
or may be leased by the Federal Government. 
Property owned by the Federal Government 
and leased by it to a private individual or 
corporation comes within the definition if 
the property in question is not subject to 
State or local taxation. The program now 
under way for housing military personnel, 
known as the Wherry-Spence housing pro- 
gram, under section 805 (Public Law 211, 
81st Cong., approved August 8, 1949) of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, consti- 
tutes one of the exceptions to that portion 
of the definition relating to State or local 
taxation, This housing, if located on Fed- 
eral property, is included in the definition 
of Federal property whether or not it is sub- 
ject to State or local taxation. If Wherry- 
Spence housing is located on private prop- 
erty it is excluded. 

Generally speaking, Federal Government 
housing projects known as war housing (Lan- 
ham Act, titles I, III, and IV) and veterans’ 
housing (Lanham Act, title V) are eligible 
provided the land is owned or leased by the 
Federal Government and is not subject to 
taxation by any State or any political sub- 
division of a State. When the buildings, but 
not the land, are owned or leased by the Fed- 
eral Government and not subject to local 
taxation, the property may be eligible pro- 
vided the buildings are legally real property. 
Whether or not the buildings are real prop- 
erty is governed by the law of the specific 
State. In case the property is leased by the 
Federal Government to another party, the 
eligibility of the property may be dependent 
upon the terms of the lease. Where the 
property is leased by or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it will be helpful if the applicant 
will attach to the application a copy of the 
lease. Since many changes in the status of 
housing projects are made in the field offices 
of the Public Housing Administration and are 
not reported to the Washington office until 
the due date for payment in lieu of taxes, it 
appears appropriate that the information on 
housing projects be obtained from the local 
Public Housing Administration manager and 
certified by him on form RSF-5. It is, 
therefore, important that full information 
on the RSF-5 housing certification be com- 
pleted, including the signature of the local 
Public Housing manager to accompany the 
application. Low-rent housing projects held 
under title II of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935, the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, and the act of June 28, 1940 
(Public Law 671 of the 76th Cong.), or any 
law amendatory of or supplementary to such 
acts are not eligible. 

Real property used by the United States 
primarily for services to the local area in 
which it is situated is excluded from the defi- 
nition of Federal property. In this connec- 
tion it is noted that the report of the House 
Education and Labor Committee on the bill 


(which became Public Law 874) excludes 
local post offices and courthouses when used 
primarily to provide services for local areas. 
However, regional, State, or area offices of 
Federal agencies in local post offices or court- 
houses are not excluded if they service a 
larger area. 3 

In determining the eligibility of each Fed- 
eral property, the local Federal office having 
jurisdiction over that property should be 
contacted. If information cannot be ob- 
tained from the local office, it may be ob- 
tained from the field office of the agency 
having jurisdiction over the property. After 
information has been received regarding 
eligibility of the property, a check should be 
made with the local tax collector or assessor 
to ascertain whether local taxes are levied on 
the property in question. 

The following suggestions are included to 
clarify the items of information requested 
on form RSF-5. Complete information will 
expedite the processing of the application. 

1. Give date form RSF-5 is prepared. 

2. Name of property: Give complete official 
name of the specific property. This must be 
identical with the name given in tables 5 and 
6 of the application. Im case assistance is 
claimed for children whose parents are em- 
ployed on federally owned ships or vessels, 
the headquarters of the commanding officer 
of the base, station, tactical unit, or other 
organization which has immediate opera- 
tional jurisdiction over such vessels should 
be given as the name of the property as well 
as the name of the vessel. (Do not give 
name of the Federal agency. Space is pro- 
vided below for Federal agency involved.) 

8. Location: Identify as completely as pos- 
sible. The street address should be given if 
the property can be so identified. For a large 
Army or Navy installation the name of the 
city and State is sufficient provided the name 
of the property is given properly. If the lo- 
cation of the property cannot be identified 
by street address or city, give other identify- 
ing information. Indicate whether property 
is located wholly within applicant school 
district. 

4. Federal agency involved: This refers to 
agency or agencies employing parents of chil- 
dren or agency controlling property where 
children live. Give the name of the agency 
(not name of property) occupying the prop- 
erty or having jurisdiction over it. Agencies 
may be identified as Army, Navy, Immigra- 
tion, Customs, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Army engineers, etc. 

5. Type of property: Check whether mili- 
tary installation, office space, housing proj- 
ect, industrial, or other. For instance, an 
airplane factory is industrial whereas an Air 
Force base is a military installation. Atten- 
tion is called to the footnote on office space 
and housing project. If the property in 
question does not come within the categories 
mentioned above, describe as completely as 
possible, for example: National forest, test 
site, public domain, etc. 

6. Nature of Federal interest: Give the 
number of acres owned and/or leased and 
acreage not taxed; if any buildings, indicate 
whether or not taxed. If leased from a mu- 
nicipality, State, or private owner, give the 
name of the lessor. If the Federal Govern- 
ment has leased Federal property to pri- 
vate enterprise, give the name of the party 
or parties leasing the property and indicate 
whether the United States is lessor or lessee, 
Any additional descriptive data should also 
be included, such as: recruiting office, pur- 
chasing office, kind of industry, product 
manufactured, irrigation project, storage fa- 
cilities. Im many industrial plants or es- 
tablishments the operator owns or leases 
property adjacent to the Federal property 
and operates it in conjunction with the 
Federal property. If such is the case, give 
the name of the privately owned portion of 
the property. 
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7. Identify any controlling Federal stat- 
ute: Cite the law, executive order, or other 
condition that established the property as 
Federal property. This information may be 
obtained from the commanding officer of 
a military installation or from the housing 
manager of a housing development, or from 
any responsible representative of the prop- 
erty. If the necessary information cannot be 
obtained from the local office, it may be ob- 
tained from the field office of the agency 
having control of the property. 

8. How and when acquired by Govern- 
ment: Indicate whether by purchase, lease, 
gift, or otherwise, and give date of acquisi- 
tion as nearly as possible. 

9. Estimate taxable valuation as though 
privately owned: This information is needed 
for reports to Congress and other authori- 
tative bodies in connection with the pro- 
gram. It is, therefore, necessary that ap- 
plicants cooperate in securing as accurate an 
estimate as possible. It is requested that 
the applicant in whose school district this 
property is located furnish this information 
since he is in the best possible position to 
obtain it from the available records of the 
Federal representative in charge of the prop- 
erty, the county or city assessor, and other 
local real-estate appraisers. Consequently, 
we are not asking other applicants to in- 
clude this information on their RSF-5’s. 

10. Sources of information: Contact 
should be made with a responsible repre- 
sentative of the specific property listed in 
the RSF-5 or the city or county assessor, 
etc. Give the name and title of the person 
from whom the above information was ob- 
tained. 

11. Office space: If several Federal agen- 
cies occupy a single property, such as a 
Federal post-office building, list each Federal 
agency employing the parents of children 
for whom assistance is claimed. z 

12. Housing project: The local public 
housing administration manager or sponsor 
of Wherry-Spence housing project should 
furnish the following information: 

Name and number of housing project: The 
specific official name of the project and the 
project number must be given in order that 
the property may be identified for considera- 
tion of eligibility. 

Land: State name of owner or lessor. Give 
the number of acres and check whether or 
not taxed. 

Buildings: State name of owner or lessor, 
Give the number of buildings and family 
units and state whether or not taxed. Give 
the name of the organization managing the 
project. State whether or not payments are 
made in lieu of taxes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; if so, give dates these payments 
are due. If the project is for Wherry-Spence 
housing and taxes are levied for school pur- 
poses, indicate the amount the property is 
assessed and the amount that is to be col- 
lected for current expenditures from July 1, 
1952, through June 30, 1953. 

The signature of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration manager or the sponsor of the 
Wherry-Spence housing project will com- 
plete the data needed for the housing proj- 
ect. This signature is required only for the 
application from the school district in which 
the housing project is located. 


CHECKLIST FOR DETERMINING COMPLETENESS OF 
YOUR APPLICATION 

Please check data in your application 
against the checklist. We believe this pro- 
cedure will assist you in determining the 
completeness and consistency of your 1953 
application under Public Law 874. If the 
questions about the sections of the act you 
are applying under can be answered in the 
affirmative, the processing of the applica- 
tion will be facilitated and correspondence 
minimized, 
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Form RSF-1 (1952-53) 
“FEDERAL SECURITY AGENOY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
APPLICATION FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN AREAS AFFECTED BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES UNDER PUBIC LAW 874 
Project No. for 1951-52 


Submit as soon as possible. No payment if filed after Mar. 31, 1953. Prepare 
original and 3 copies. (See Instructions.) 6 
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Budget Bureau No. 51-R177.3 
Approval expires: June 30, 1953 


Project No: d .. ĩðͤ v ĩ NS = 
(To be filled in by. Office of Education) 
Arne ð ͤ d ..... ae 
(Legal Corporate Name) 
ien Adea a e AA EA OES — 
] AAA E REE (Cani x 


— — — üꝓ—ẽ — — — ——— 
The applicant hereinbelow designated hereby toa in to the United States of America for payment of the amount to which it is entitled under the na of Public Law 
The 


applicant has 


874, 81st Cong., 2d séss., approved Sept. 30, 1950, to 
examined the provisions of the above-mentioned la 
2....;3 (a).: 3 (b).; 3 (e). 4 (@)-.--; 4 (h). 

ghe applicant hereby gives assurance to the Commissioner of Education that: 


. Tt is a local educational agency having administrative control and direction of free publie education in the school district; that it is classified as_ 


d in financing the current expenditures of its school 
ederal assistance under sections (check below): 


system for the year July 1, 1952. 


(Citations) 


2. The filing of this application has been duly authorized b 
has been duly authorized by formal action of sai foverning 
ments wae 8 for and in behalf of said . — sn 5 55 e to act as the aut! 


was * an official meeting of governing body held on 


Such reports as the 1 may 8 require under the above-mentioned act will be 
the duly authorized representative of the applicant, do hereby oron that all the facts, figures, 
made a part of this application, are true and correct 


the uak thereto which are — 79 


the U. ommissioner of Education. 


the appropriate governing body or governing officers of said applicant; and the undersigned representative 
yor governing officers of said apponi to file this application and to make the 

orized representative of the applicant 

95.., and made a part of the minutes of said meeting; 


e representat: ons an and commit 
connection with this application. Said authorization 


submitted by the applicant promptly. 
representations made in this application 7 — 


res, 
T TES heat ct AT COLANA ena lief, and are in accordance with P. L. 87: 


and instruct: suant thereto 
IN WITNESS WH WHEREOF ih pe ap icant has: 8 this application to be duly executed bend its ap fetes — pa ra caused its official seal (if one cs 


been adopted) to be hereunto affixed Sannin COE eee » 195.., at 


[SEAL] 


(Signature of authorized re 


7 . c re tr 


(Mailing address) 


CERTIFICATION RY STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
have examined this application and find that: (1) all information submitted herein which is verifiable from records on file in the State Educational Agency is consistent 


with such records; and (2) 


DS 


information submitted herein which is not so verifiable is, to the best of my knowledge, correct and complete. 


8 EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION UNDER Pune Law 874 
A. ATTENDANCE AND FINANCIAL DATA 
(To be completed by all applicants) 7 


‘TABLE 1.—School attendance, grades maintained, expenditures, assessed valuation and taz rates by years exclusive of data for pupils for whom tuition is received 
The year for which data are to be entered for different sections are as follows: For sec. 2, beginning with 2 soe prior to the first transfer of real property to the Federal Gov- 
years. 


ernment and all years thereafter; for secs. 3 and 4 (a), 1938-39 and all years beginning with 1949-50; for sec. 4 
Total current 
expenditures 
lebr service | Currentex- Total assessed | Tx rate for pots tax rate 
ebt sery. urrent ex- rai 
Fiscal Total enroll- to pide. 3 Basa ale and capital | penditures ber] valuation for eee for all school 
year ment yai pes outlay ex- | chi school-tax oy in mills Purposes in 
year | penditures ex- (Col. 5+col. 3)| purposes 81 per 81 
cluded by per . 
Public Law 
874) 
a) (2) @) (4) (5) (800 0 (8) (9) 


reap ger all data for pupils for whom tuition is * been excluded from table 1? 
for each for which data are entered in table 1. 


5 3 e aay attend- 
Enrollment of 2 45 upils of tuition 115 
included in ool. (9 aadd in cok @) T 


following each transfer of ier property to the Federal Government in 
each year so included, 


ior to and the 


Applicants under sec. 2 should submit sation data for the 
LEDen 5 b Unes indica 


addition to the years listed above. When such years are not 
XCIX—App.- 101 
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TABLE 2.—Receipts for current expenditure purposes only, and total current expenditures, cash balances, and deficits 


Item 
Estimated 
Actual 1952-52 1952-53 
qa) h (2) @) 
1. State aid received (exclusive Of item da below.. .•ͤü»-„»„»ꝶ ę 0» »4„%, 1 8 
2. Local receipts: re 
a. Local tax funds derived from real estate snare of taxes on Wherry-Spence housing projects We on Federal property 
b. Other loca} and county taxes and other receipts— 2 7jç—7½—3v——ṽ 44 —§ç—ꝗx9 Mm 
c. Total (sum of items a and b) „ 
d. Payments of tuition from other districts or other sources 1 
3. sedon payments received: - 
Payments in lien of taxes. — 2.82. // EN POAN EES 
88 including taxes on Wherry-Spence housing projects located on Federal property— 2 ́är-t . 
5 Other Federal property PEE DOOI) aain a AE aa gia aE E 
5 Payments under Public Law 8744. PEAR 
Indian education funds a LA ie e RE eee eas FFT . SOE ae 
4. Other Fd ey E EAE TS T STR Se a, z 
a, Vocational education (paid by State including Federal and State funds) 444% „ „ 


5. Total revenue receipts (sum of all items above) 
6. Net cash on hand or deficit at beginning of fiscal yı 
7. Total funds available for current expenditures ‘item 6 5 plus or minus item 6)... 
8. Total current expenditures (identical with same item in column (5), table 1). 
9. Net cash on hand or deficit at close of year (item 7 minus item 8) 
10. Value of transportation, custodial, or other services provided by the Federal Government. 


1 Indicate the following below: 
1. Source of tuition payment (name of school district, individuals, etc.) 


‘umber of pupils involv 51- 

N 7 — 4 5 3 mh i Nia biliti ch id teache! lari d bill: ied 

e! can on han e actual cas ce minus any liabilities such as un 7 es an s carried over from preceding year which becom 

. . en — a ee A Loet cova hatte total of all je esi as areas = i — over ron the 5 year minus the actin ash eee 
an 1 ies must m ose lial es only that have been coni or and obligated as part of the responsibility of the preceding 

obligation which normally belongs to the budget of the new fiscal year. per ps 7 8 year exclusive of any, 


B. COMPARABLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(To be completed by applicants under sees. 3 and 4) 


1, Comparable school districts based upon State groupings. 
If the State educational agency, with the approval of the United States Commissioner of Education, has classified all school districts in the State into groups for the 
of determining comparable schoo! districts under Publie Law 874, indicate below the group in which . district belongs and furnish the required information 
D be supplied by the State. For the group, indicate the local contribution rate for the year 1950-51, and the State’s estimate of the current expense per capita cost for the 
group for the current year 1952-53, If the tate has the information in mimeographed form, attach it to this application. 


. 


(a) Name or description of group in which applicant belongs 2 „ͤe˙:ẽ:.F——ͤ—j—ͤ(ͤ—ͤ:añ — Penne 7 
(b) Local contribution rate for the group in which mnie belongs, actual for 1850-51 Yodel ET ccc — 
(e) Se expense per capita cost for the group in Which Applicant belongs: 7 
A ee E AEE y T G a S ss bie ost VEUS opinias KAPPA a T — 
G Estimated for 1952-83 — — aal adnan ar eiae cane et nae oma SEPRE PAA e 


—— —— — 


2. Comparable school districts individually selected. 

If cae bes no 8 nies o ee ce. as reat RAA oe appum kanani submit for 5 Commissioner’s consideration the names of five 
most nearly com 00! ricts, giving the information reques' es 3 an ow e selected comparable schoo! presen uired 
in item 1 above should be entered for such districts. we e e 


TARLE 3.— Information for school districts selected as most nearly comparable to applicant district with data for fiscal year 1950-51 


Revenue receipts for current Total current Current expendi- 


expenditure purposes tures from local 
exclusive of | Sources only 
Names of 5 most nearly comparable school districts | ADA debt service and actin wa bres leg ar Per capita cost 
and county in which located Tramm bend eee capital outlay | col. (0 Teol. (2) col. (5)+col. (2) 
sources only excluded by pendir 
Publie Law 874) Public Law 874) 


a) 2) 


1. Total for all districts in State 4 
2. Fames 5 comparable school districts (data for 


Aggregate for comparable districts.. 
4. Applicant district (for 1950-51) 


If any of the ser districts received Federal funds under nha Law 874 for the fiscal year 1950-51, state amount in each corresponding numbered district: 1 (a) S8 
00 8.—— ie r % . 4. (applicant) 1, 8. 


Total amount of payment under Public Law 874 Pen any portion paid after June 30, 1951, 
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TABLE 4.—Information relating to school districts entered in table 3 for fiscal year 1950-51 


1. Isan: tion of applicant district within the geographic boundaries of a critical defense housing area as designated under Public Law 139, 82d Congress? Yes.. No... 
If the Aawa is "Yee" fr name or description to identify such critical area. 


II. NUMBER or PUPILS RESIDING ON oR WHOSE PARENTS ARE EMPLOYED ON FEDERAL PROPERTY (SEC. 3 OF PUBLIC Law 874) 
A. PUPILS CONNECTED WITH APPLICABLE FEDERAL PROPERTIES 
(To be completed by applicants under sec. 3 only) 
TABLE 5.—Pupils residing on listed Federal properties i 


Number of pupils residing on 
Federal property i, 


Name of Federal property on which pupils reside * 
(Submit separate form RSF-5 for each Federal property listed with names of properties, not agencies, identical with those listed here) 


Parent 


emplo: on | employed on 


property 
present date 
(sec. 3 (a)) 


(Continue on separate sheets, if necessary.) 
1 Do not include any nonresident 3 for whom another school district pays tuition to applicant district or any resident pupils for whom the applicant district receives 


tio 
ee 2 When a property is sn office building, give a breakdown indented underneath name of property with a list of agencies housed therein with the number of pupils given 
opposite peaked agency. 


TABLE 6.—Pupils whose parents are employed on listed Federal property! 


Number of pupils whose par- 
ents are employed on Federal 
property 


Name of Federal property on which parents of pupils are employed ? 


ubmit separate form RSF-5 for each Federal party te org bak — 5 names of les, 
= not agencies, identical wit a 


Residing on Not residing on 
. — Prop- Federal prop- 


date’ (see. 3 40 date (sec. 3 (b)) 
(1a) 


Ca on separate sheets, if necessary.) 
Do not include any non-resident pupils for whom another school district pays tuition to applicant district or any resident pupils for whom the appjicant district receives 


faltin. 
2 When a property is an office building, give a breakdown indented underneath name of property with a list of agencies housed therein with the number of pupils given 


opposite each agency. 
1. Date on which survey was made to determine the number of pupils entered in blanks of tables 5 and 6 above 
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B. PUPILS TO BE COUNTED 
TABLE 7.—Pupils classified under section 3 and other sections of Public Law 874 and all other pupils 1 
(To be completed by applicants under sec. 3 and 4) 


$ ADA entire | Current active feee Percent of total 
Category year 1951-52 | enrollment | ADA 1002.83 estimated ADA 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1 Pupils residing on Federal property—parent employed on Federal 8 3 (a) 
2. Pupils residing on Federal property parent not employed on Federal property—sec. 3 (b). 
3. Pupils whose parents are Can ear h on 8 property -not residing on Federal property. 
4. Total sec. 3 pupils (sum of lines 3) — 
5. Popii whose attendance resu: ter 
6. Pupils whose attendance results from Federal activities after June 30, 1950—sec. 4 (a) (item 
7. All other pupils (nonfederally connected)—exclusive of pupils for whom tuition is received_ x 
8. Total, all nanie (exclusive of pupils for whom tuition is received) 
e e r , . 
1 Exclude on lines 1 through 8 pupils for whom tuition is received. 
TARLE 8.—Applicant’s election of subsections in which section $ pupils shall be counted for computation of maximum entitlement 
(To be completed by applicants under section 3 only) 
Percent of total 
Estimated Reserved for the use of Office 
Category ADA 1952-53 | AD rer’ eth 7 of Education only 
(69) (2) (3) 
% œum ˙ ˙] “““. 5m. ̃ . . E — - 
2. Pupils to be counted under sec. 3 (b). aa 
3. Total, sec, 3 pupils... 2... n-ne - nnn neem enn en en nn nen nnwe smn an ensennnarsnanwensnnnncenescccen|-nnennneennanees 7 ꝗ—j—jé—?Vé———...— —.vyß AIS 


(To be completed by applicants under sees. 3 and 4) 


1, Are any Indian pupils included in table 7 for whom the schoo! district is eligible (soo N to receive payment 2 Johnson- O'Malley Act? Tes. . NO. 
If so, give number of such pupils included in table 7, on line 1 „ line 22 , Une 3 „ line 5 iio „ line 6 „une 7 . 


C. ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS DURING PERIOD IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING IMPACT ISEC. 3 (01 
(To be completed by applicants under sec. 3 only) 
Net number of puplis under section 3 (e) ....... Explain how the number of pupils is derived 

on —Maximum number of pupils in ADA allowable under section 3 (e) in most States cannot exceed the aurea total increase In the number of pupils in ADA in 
1952-53 over the ADA last used as a basis for payment of State aid for 1951-52 or the increase in ADA of section 3 pupils only over the section 3 ADA for last year whichever 
is the lesser, Exceptions to these limitations exist in a few States. 

2. Is all the State aid (line item 1, column 3, table 2) paid by the State on the i of pupil data of a preceding year? Ves. No If the answer is “No,” give here 
the amount paid on the basis of pupil or other data of the current year. $. 

3. State aid rate per child 8 Explain how rate is derived: 


III. SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN ATTENDANCE [SEC. 4 (%- PUB Law 874]! 
A. INCREASES SINCE JUNE 30, 1950 
(To be completed by applicants under sec. 4 (a) only) 


TABLE 9. 5 of pupils, still in school and exclusive of section 3 pupils, . eee nto school district during the 2 preceding years and current year in connection with 
v 


Nanua of pupils claimed 
Activities 88 each 


as increases due to 
activity : 


0 


1. Industries or activities ſederally connected 
(Continue item 1 on separate sheet, if necessary) 
a Subtotal federally connected activities [Sum of all entries under line item 1, column (2 )) 


„%%% „ PANSE Pee ]ð 8 f ĩ ß ß cn ee 
4. All other pupils (nonfederally connected) 
5. Total in- migrant pupils exclusive of section 3 pupils (sum of line items 2, 3, and 4) 


1 The group of items under C, Financial burden and effort” pp. 9 and 10, are to be completed also by applicants under sec. 2 and applicants under sec. 4 (b) that received 
an entitlement in 1951-52, 


2 Exclude pupils for whom tuition is received. 
B. TOTAL GROWTH IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
(To be completed by applicants under sec. 4 (a) only) 
TARLE 10.—Summary of inmigrant pupils, still in school, who moved into school district oes 5 2 preceding years and current year classified according to Federal connection or 


' employment of par 
Federal connection or employment eae of Converted. to 
a) (2) @) 


1. Filigibie fc for payment under sec. 3 (include only pupils who moved into district after June 30, 1950)... ----00e------- nnn nnnnenn nnn n nn none |nnnenenn anne nnne|-ennnneneneeeene 
2. F connected (line 2, column (2), table 9) 

3. Community service occupations (line 3, column (2), table 9). 

4. All other pupils (nonfederally connected) (line 4, column (2 

rr 
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1. Number of pupi 8 — ſ— — — — — ä —ů—ů— eee ee . 
CCC TTVTTTTTTT7TFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTT— 

8 Estimated total AD A for I 182.8 identical with entry for line 8, column (4), table 7 manamea, 
5. 


Average total ADA be preceding 3-year period [44 of sum of total ADA for years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 as entered in table 1)... 
Estimated total increase in ADA {itom Se a E EEA E EEE N E am Foe E PNE E E ESS 
6. Number of pupils in ADA required for eligibility purposes for applicant applying for first time [10 percentXitem 4. —— — ͤ— Š 
C. FINANCIAL BURDEN AND EFFORT 
(To be completed by applicants under secs. 2 and 4) 


Supply all information requested below: 
1. What is 5 average tax rate in mills for current expenditure purposes in school districts in the immediate are: mills, In similar districts in other parts of the 


ae 8 1 the average total 3 rate in mills, including debt service and capital outlay, in school districts in the immediate are: mills; in similar districts 
other of the State? 
3. At what percent of true (market) value have properties been assessed for each of the years from 1949-50 to 1952-53? 1949-500 1 — . Magy = 5 percent; 1951-52 
4 percent; 1952-53... percent. How does this percent compare for 1952-53 with the average of com le districts in nn resp Above ; Same .; 
below 55 does this nt compare with the average of similar districts in other parts of the State? Above Same 8 HSR 
4, If amount of assessed valuation has changed significantly from 1949-50 through 1952-53, indicate the reason which accounted 1 for the Tajo part of the change; Additional 
wealth brought into — district by incoming families through construction of homes, places of business, eto ; increased valuation of existing properties -; other; 
give any other reasons for a decrease or increase in assessed valuation during these years: „ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „⸗„[fj; oe 
„ $. 
n per teacher in 8 "schools, including supervisory and administrative personn: EEDA in high schools, including super- 
visory and administrative personnel 
1 sessions been necessary? Ves ING canasare . II so, what proportion of total classes are on half-day sessions at present? .......... out of 
s Has this been due primarily to 2 insufficient funds to employ additional teachers? — or (2) a shortage o 4 — space 
9. What is the minimum salary macy pag to a teacher in the school district? 8 ; maximum salary, 835... erage salary of all teachers, $ tary Aa a How does 
district compare with the average salary of comparable districts in the immediate 5 Above ; average : belo 


tan, average salary paid by applican 
Does t 2 district have any major deficiencies in educational program due to lack of current expense funds? Yes 


i (Continue on separate sheets, if necessary.) 
D. NARRATIVE SUBSTANTIATION OF FEDERAL IMPACT, TOTAL GROWTH, AND FINANCIAL BURDEN AND EFFORT 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 4 (a) only) 


The applicant should attach to this form a narrative supplementing and substantiating all data entered above, and furnishing any additional information which is pertinent 
to the immediate situation of applicant district. 

The narrative should substantiate the acd Tn that a Federal connection exists with respect to each industry or activity listed as federally connected in table 9, 
An explanation should be given showing the nature of each Federal activity and the extent to which the activity is f ly connected. Sufficient information is required to 
justify fully the number of children claimed as re Oy under section 4 (a) in connection with each activity or industry. An explanation should be given as to how the number 
of pupils was obtained for each activity listed in table 

In order to determine that a financial burden exists as a result of Federal activities and reasonable effort has been made as required by the act, additional information is 
eee for comparison purposes, This information should set forth individually or as an average either for the group of districts to which the applicant district belongs for 

or for five selected most nearly com ble districts: (1) tax rate for 1952-53 for current expenditure purposes only; (2) tax rate for 1952-53 for all school pur- 

poses; a sand 8 ratio of assessed valuation to real (market) value of property for 1952-53. Districts furnishing comparable districts may give the tax rate for current year for Pan 


IV, Eviomie PUPILS 


(To be completed by applicants under sees. 3 and 4) 
TABLE 11.—Number of eligible pupils by sections of Public Law 874 


Number of pupils in ADA 


Section of Public Law 874 


00 


lon 3 (a) 2 j E BOE ̃ —ͤ—ͤ— . pp p p ̃ j E ̃ —— . — x ̃ — pp 
lon 3 (b) (table 8) =-=- 

ion 3 (e) 16 1 below table 8, p. 7). 

ion 4 (b) (table 7) 


V. FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY, SECTION 2! 


(To be completed by applicants under sec. 2 only) 


The information below is to be furnished for each property (realty only) transferred to the Federal Government. Complete an additional copy of this page for each addi- 
tional property. A separate Form RSF-5 should be submitted for each property so transferred. 


% ͤ——— ͤ ——. — . — —ę— — . — o 
2, Location 


ee a a a a a a an en a ne ne nn en e_O aa —— — — 


6. Is the property taxed locally? Nes N 

7. Estimate the tax rate 8 for current expenditures for school purposes for 1952-53 if the property, exclusive of preach spd were still on the tax list 

8. Have Federal activities carried on with . to this — resulted in new or increased revenues for the school district? Fes 8888 It new or 

revenues ha ve resulted from the acquisition of propaan p by the Federal Government, estimate amount to be derived therefrom for the current year. $ 8 

9. Is the school district comprised of two or more districts which consolidated since 1938? Ves No If consolidation has taken place, complete ised 
following: The applicant elects to have eligibility and amount of entitlement determined with respect to th dated district or a former district . 
Indicate the name and location of the former district if such is selected _.........--..--..--.----------------+---2-------- ~~ 2 =e 

10. For each year in which a parcel or Is of land comprising this property were transferred to the Federal Government, indicate fiscal year, the assessed 
tion ofrealty in each property transferred in that year as shown for that year on official documents of the local board of assessors, and the assessed valuation of all real property, 
exclusive of personal property in spplioant district, as shown on the offical documents for the year of transfer: 


Fiscal year Assessed valuation of real property transferred (personal property excluded) | Assessed valuation ofall real property in District (personal property excluded) 


11. At ieies puant of real savin value were all properties in the district assessed for year prior to each transfer of property? . percent; the year following transfer, 
---- percent, and 1952-53 
. Applicant should farnish the f the —— — 
a. An attached statement 1 forth the factors that establish claim S Sega and continuing financial burden as required by section 2 of the act. 


b. . from the local assessor or local board assessors 
(1) Actual assessed valuation of realty in each property at the time of each transfer, and the actual assessed valuation of all real property of the school dis- 
* trict for the same year in which each such property was transferred. 
(2) Estimated valuation at which each such real property, exclusive of improvements thereon, would be assessed for 1952-53 if still on the tax list, together 
with the actual assessed valuation of all real property in the district in 1952-53. 


0 5 et ie under sec. 2 are required to complete all preceding parts of the application marked to be completed for sec. 2, including “O. Financial burden and effort,” 
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A STUDY OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED SCHOOLS UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
oF Puntac Law 874 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions: In the following questions 
please check the answer which most nearly 
reflects your opinion regarding Federal as- 
sistance to federally affected schools. When 
completed, please return the questionnaire 
in the self-addressed envelope to L. R. Davis, 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 

1. Should the Federal Government give 
financial assistance to those school districts 
affected by Federal activities? (check one): 

(a) Yes X. 

(b) No. 

(c) Undecided. 

Comments: 

2. To what extent do you think Public Law 
874 constitutes a threat to State control of 
education? (check one): 

(a) Much, 

(b) Some. 

(c) Little. 

(d) None x. 

(e) Undecided. 

r cig ceerrereermennrer 

Certainly not in the case of Sandusky 
where pupils living on federally. owned prop- 
erty are only a fraction of the total enroll- 
ment. 

3. The formula for financial assistance to 
federally affected schools under Public Law 
874 is (check one): 

(a) Very generous to affected districts. 

(b) Reasonably fair and equitable. 

(c) Unfair and inequitable x. 

Comments: 

4. The financial assistance given under 
Public Law 874 for Federally connected chil- 
dren is (check one): 

(a) More than needed. 

(b) Barely adequate. 

(c) Inadequate x. 

(d) Much less than needed. 


5. The procedures involved in securing 
financial assistance under Public Law 874 
are (check one): 

(a) Unnecessarily complicated X. 

(b) Necessarily complicated. 

(c) Not too difficult. 

(d) Easily followed. 


6. The forms used for making application 
for assistance under Public Law 874 are 
(check one): 

(a) Very difficult to understand x. 

(b) Somewhat difficult to understand. 

(c) Not too difficult to understand. 

(d) Very easy to understand. 


7. Provisions for the protection of Federal 
funds under Public Law 874 against misuse 
by local and State officials are (check one): 

(a) More exacting than necessary. 

(b) Adequate x. 

(c) Inadequate. 

(d) Very lax. 

TTT 

8. The help given to local school officials 
in interpreting and administering Public Law 
874 has been (check one): 

(a) Very satisfactory. 

(b) Satisfactory. 

(c) Unsatisfactory x. 

(d) Very unsatisfactory. 

Comments: Our State officials are very co- 
operative but we have received no assistance 
from Federal officials. 

9. The administration of Public Law 874 
by the United States Office of Education 
would appear to be (check one): 

(a) Very efficient. 

(b) Efficient x. 

(c) Inefficient. 

(d) Very inefficient. 

Ce P Sy See ea 

10. Should the education of children living 
on Federal reservations be undertaken by 


local Federal agencies such as the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or other military groups? 
(check one): 

(a) Yes, 

(b) No X. 

(c) Undecided. 

Gr Tr ntnnecateaown 

11. The superintendents who are in areas 
affected by Federal activities and who are 
struggling with the problems related to the 
schooling of federally connected children 
are in a unique position for suggesting pos- 
sible modifications in Public Law 874. Won't 
you please list the changes which you be- 
lieve should be made in this law? 

We feel that the present application form 
is entirely too complicated for the situation. 
It seems to us that we always have figures 
available which should be sufficient for the 
Federal Government to determine how much 
they are going to pay us. 

In Ohio local money is received by taxes 
on real estate and personal property. It 
seems to us that the Federal property in 
Sandusky should be appraised and our local 
school tax rate applied to it the same as on 
other property in the city. 

Another suggestion would be to pay us 
what it costs us to educate these children. 
This figure is always available because it is 
computed annually for local and State 
appropriations, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


The Roberts Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my contention for some time past 
that more care should be exercised in 
the selection of national chairmen of 
both great parties. In addition to hav- 
ing political acumen and other qualities, 
I have felt that these men should be 
free of any and all potentially embar- 
rassing entanglements. 

I was glad to see the Democratic Party 
move in that direction in the selection 
of its present chairman, Stephen Mit- 
chell. Apparently the Republicans 
have not as yet acted as wisely. The 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of Sunday, March 22, 1953, supports 
my point of view: 

Tue ROBERTS CASE 


The Kansas Legislature's investigation of 
the deal that netted $11,000 to C. Wesley 
Roberts, now chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, has not, in our opinion, 
given him a clean bill of health. Whether 
any law has been violated remains to be seen, 
but the facts that have been brought to 
light certainly do not recommend Mr. 
Roberts as the active director of the national 
party now in control of the Government. 

If Mr. Roberts had been an inconspicuous 
public relations counsel when he represented 
a fraternal insurance organization in selling 
an old hospital to the State of Kansas for 
$110,000, his exorbitant fee would probably 
have gone unnoticed. But Mr. Roberts had 
been chairman of the Kansas Republican 
State Committee from 1947 to 1950—just 
prior to the time the transaction took place. 
He had helped to elect the officials with 
whom the transaction was made. In these 
circumstances it is impossible to avoid the 
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conclusion that he was hired for his political 
influence. 

To make matters worse, there is a ques- 
tion as to whether the hospital actually be- 
longed to the fraternal organization that sold 
it. It had been built on State property, and 
the attorney general of Kansas has now 
brought suit to recover the $110,000 paid for 
it on the ground that the building was al- 
ready the property of the State. Mr. Roberts 
may not have known that there was any 
question about ownership of the building, 
but he certainly should have been more alert 
to the requirements of the Kansas statutes 
compelling lobbyists to register and forbid- 
ding the acceptance of contingent fees in 
State business transactions. To be sure, he 
insists that his fee was not on a contingent 
basis and that he did not lobby. But these 
assertions cannot be squared with other test- 
imony. It is said, for example, that Mr. 
Roberts did talk with State officials about 
the matter and even took up with the chair- 
man of the ways and means committee of 
the legislature the question of introducing 
a bill providing for the purchase. If that is 
not lobbying, what is it? 

At least one thing is clear from the inves- 
tigation: Mr. Roberts’ usefulness to the Re- 
publican Party is at an end. His offense 
against sound public policy makes him a 
misfit in an administration pledged to clean 
up corruption in Government and to estab- 
lish higher standards of public service. The 
only reasonable course open to Mr. Roberts 
is resignation. 


Dr. Marvin A. Block : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, and in the 
name of the citizens of Buffalo, I want 
to pay tribute to Dr. Marvin A. Block, 
whose article “Alcoholism—The Physi- 
cian’s Duty,” recently won nationwide 
acclaim. A press notice on the article, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, follows: 


ARTICLE ON ALCOHOLISM BY BUFFALO DOCTOR 
Wins HIGH ACCLAIM 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 24.—An article by a 
Buffalo doctor, entitled “Alcoholism—the 
Physician’s Duty,” today was acclaimed one 
of the two most significant scientific ar- 
ticles published during 1952 in GP, the 
publication of the American Academy of 
General Practice. 

Its author, Dr. Marvin A. Block, 371 Lin- 
wood Avenue, an associate in medicine in 
the University of Buffalo Medical School, re- 
ceived the M. & R. award—a plaque and 
$1,000 in cash—at the academy's general as- 
sembly here today. 

Dr. Block has published many articles on 
alcoholism in medical and lay journals 
throughout the country and has lectured 
widely on the subject. He is president of 
the New York State Council of Committees 
on Alcoholism; vice president of the West- 
ern New York Committee on Alcoholism; 
chairman of the Erie County Medical So- 
ciety’s Committee on Alcoholism; a member 
of the boards of directors, both of the West- 
ern New York Committee on Alcoholism and 
the University of Buffalo Rehabilitation 
Clinic; and a member of the committee on 
alcoholism both of the New York State Med- 
ical Society and the American Medical As- 
sociation, 
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The GP article, published in September, 
calls upon physicians to approach alcohol- 
ism as an illness, “not as a crime against so- 
ciety.” 

In differentiating between the heavy drink- 
er and the alcoholic, Dr. Black points out, 
“the most important distinguishing feature” 
is compulsion. To overcome this compulsive 
tendency, the patient needs careful study 
and medical, psychiatric, and socioeconomic 
treatment. 

“The doctor’s duty must go further than 
merely treating the individual patient,” he 
explains. “He must educate himself. * * + 
He must educate his medical colleagues. * * * 
He must take an active interest in educat- 
ing the community. * * * He must become 
familiar with the program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous (which), is indispensable to the 
physician who treats alcoholics.” 


Bottom Fishermen Say Imports Ruin 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article from the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer of March 20, 
1953: 

BOTTOM FISHERMEN Say IMPORTS RUIN TRADE 
(By Captain Barnacle) 

The big squeeze is on the bottom fisher- 
men, They are being forced out of busi- 
ness by foreign competition. 

Many bottom fishermen and at least seven 
companies which bought and marketed their 
products have hit the rocks in the last 3 
years. 

Tuna and salmon fishermen are protected 
by high tariffs against canned products but 
the bottom fishermen who market raw fish 
and fillets are relatively unprotected. 

They recently took a 20-percent cut in 
what they get for fish to try to compete with 
the foreign imports. This puts them ap- 
proximately 15 percent below the 1945 price 
of the Office of Price Administration. 


THIRTY-SEVEN CENTS AN HOUR 


One boat owner last year figured he worked 
for 37 cents an hour. Some of his days 
were 20 hours long. Scale that return down 
by 20 percent and see what you have lett, 
say the bottom fishermen. 

This country imported only 9,739,853 
pounds of bottom fish in 1940, 43 million 
pounds in 1945, but in 1952 we bought 107,- 
802,447 pounds of bottom fish, 

As a result only 10 to 20 percent of the 
fleet is operating. There were 250 boats fish- 
ing in 1944, but only 45 are fishing today. 

The boats now are on strict limits of what 
they can sell. They catch less than half of 
what they could. 


TEN MILLION 


The fleet could take more than 50 million 
pounds of fish a year. Last year it took 
10 million. 

The boats operating are doing less than 
half of what they could, and their expenses 
are about twice what they were in 1945. 

For example, the cost of nets is 112 percent 
higher. Rope cost 25 cents then and 53 
cents a pound now. A pair of rubber boots 
cost $7.50 in 1945. Today the fisherman 
must pay $14.50 for the same pair of boots. 

The bottom fishermen’s union, the Fish- 
ermen’s Marketing Association of Washing- 


ton and its manager, Nick Kuljis, have des- 
perately put their plight before Congress- 
men and legislators. The union and Kuljis 
since have gotten some nice letters but no 
results. 

Kuljis pointed out: 

“This country imports 2 percent of its beef 
and 38 percent of its fish. What would hap- 
pen to our cattlemen if they faced that kind 
of competition?” 

This country never has bought much fish 
from Germany, but a recent announcement 
said it was buying 10 million pounds in 1953 
and 20 million pounds in 1954. 

“What can we do?” asks Kuljis. 

In addition to all these troubles, the bot- 
tom fishermen have lost their market for 
fish livers and half their income to the 
synthetic producers of vitamins and fish- 
liver oil. 

Canadian fishermen can unload their boats 
in American ports, but American fishermen 
are not extended the same courtesy. 

A fisherman afloat keeps eight jobs going 
ss shore, His investment per boat averages 

5,000, 


How Much Is It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I submit for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following editorial which was pub- 
lished in the New York World-Telegram 
on February 28, 1953, entitled “How 
Much Is It?” . 

How MucuH Is Ir? 


One of the big reasons for high Federal 
taxation is the Government's huge debt. 
The Government has a big debt because in 
the past a large part of the money it spent 
was borrowed money. Until the debt is paid 
off, the Government has to pay interest. 

In 1951 the interest on the national debt 
was $5,615,246,850. But how much is that? 
Most of us just figure it is a whale of a lot 
of money, much more than we can under- 
stand. 

The Tax Foundation, which does a good 
job of analyzing Government expenses, has 
worked out an illuminating description of 
just what $5,615,246,850 means. Here it is: 

Take— 

All the money spent to see college football 
games. 

All the payments made on account of rail- 
road dividends, 

All the income from broiler sales in Ari- 
zona, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

All the wages paid workers in the anthra- 
cite-mining industry. 

All the life insurance in force in Idaho. 

All the sales made by department stores 
in Los Angeles County, Calif. 

All the sales of electric current in Oahu, 
Hawaii. 

All the income realized from Mississippi’s 
cotton crop, 

All the estimated value of California's avo- 
cado crop. 

All the dividend payments of forestry 
firms 


All the money spent for classified adver- 
tising (personal). 

All the sales of concerns in pipeline trans- 
portation. 

All the wages paid in the motion-picture 
industry. 
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All the money spent for construction of 
religious buildings. 

All the money spent for drilling oil and 
natural-gas wells in Oklahoma. 

All the money realized (after taxes) of 
real-estate firms. 

All the money spent by students as fees 
for medical care. 

All the money spent for railroad commu- 
tation. 

All the money spent in furnishing meals 
to servants and domestic nurses. 

All commercial building construction 
(warehouse, office, etc.) values. 

Add them together— 

And you have the amount of the interest 
paid in 1951 on the Federal debt 
$5,615,246,850. 

P. S.—The interest on the public debt for 
the year ending June 30, 1953, will be 
$6,520,000,000. 


Graduated Tax on Cigarettes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, today I 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committeee in regard to the graduated 
tax on cigarettes. This proposal has 
been before Congress on several former 
occasions. North Carolina farmers are 
particularly interested in this measure 
because it affects the farmers probably 
more than any other class of people who 
deal with tobacco products. Under per- 
mission, I insert the statement made by 
Mr. J. Con Lanier, which statement cov- 
ers the problem so well: 


Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, my name is J. C. Lanier, and my home 
is in Pitt County in North Carolina. All of 
us in my area are vitally interested in to- 
bacco. My county produces more cigarette 
tobacco than any other county, and any 
legislation that will adversely affect the pro- 
duction and price of tobacco will seriously 
affect our livelihood, our way of life, and 
our economic security. 

For more than 25 years, I have been grow- 
ing flue-cured tobacco. I am a member of 
the North Carolina Farm Bureau, a member 
of the Grange, and a member of the tobacco 
committee of the North Carolina Grange. I 
have served as tobacco expert with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and for many years 
I have had a close association with the de- 
velopment of a sound tobacco program. I 
think that my experience in this field gives 
me the right to speak on subjects that re- 
late to our crop. 

I am here today, together with representa- 
tives of farm groups and other segments of 
the tobacco industry, to register our opposi- 
tion to the Simpson bill which is now before 


ou. 
z This bill proposes to levy a preferential tax 
on low price cigarettes. Simply, it provides 
that the Federal excise tax on cigarettes 
manufactured to retail for not more than 13 
cents per pack shall be 5.8 cents; on ciga- 
rettes manufactured to sell for more than 13 
cents per pack, a tax of 8 cents per pack. 

The proposed method of taxation is not a 
graduated tax. It is clearly a preferential 
tax. If it were a graduated tax there is no 
sound reason why there should be only two 
classifications. If the bill intends to provide 
a graduated tax, the logical extension of this 
Philosophy would be to levy a sales tax. 
Under the provisions of the Simpson bill, a 
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pack of cigarettes manufactured to sell for 
7 cents a pack would carry the same tax as 
a pack manufactured to sell at 13 cents a 
pack. Likewise, a pack selling for 13% cents 
per pack would be required to pay a tax of 
2.2 cents more than the 13-cent pack. It is 
clearly. a discriminatory tax, patterned to 
favor the products of three manufacturers 
of cigarettes. 

It is our sincere belief that the provisions 
of the Simpson bill will most seriously affect 
the economic prosperity of half a million 
farm families whose cash income is derived 
from the production of cigarette tobacco. 
We believe that this bill will create confusion 
and chaos in the sale and distribution of 
cigarettes, and it will reduce Federal revenue, 
and that it will reduce the price average that 
farmers receive for their tobacco. Cheap 
cigarettes inevitably mean cheap tobacco and 
less revenue for the Government. 

In return for these adverse affects of this 
bill, there are no compensatory advantages, 
either to the grower, the manufacturer, the 
Federal Treasury, or the consumer. Let me 
say that we are not here to favor any group 
of manufacturers or against another group. 
They are all friends of ours, and we wish each 
and every one of them success in their busi- 
ness, We hope that they all will prosper. 
We are not here asking for legislation to 
favor us or to punish any group or to favor 
any group. It is immaterial whether this bill 
will discriminate for or against any group of 
manufacturers. We oppose it because we 
know that it will adversely affect us, and we 
are unwilling to be sold down the river in 
order to help a small group of manufacturers. 
We cannot stand by and see our economic 
welfare put in jeopardy, and our tobacco 
program destroyed by class legislation such 
as this. 

Through many hard and lean years, we 
have developed a tobacco program that has 
brought a degree of prosperity to those who 
grow tobacco. No longer do we live in a 
section that is an economic liability to the 
Nation. Tobacco Road is now a road through 
reasonably prosperous areas, and we growers 
are now receiving a fair share of the national 
income. And the program which we have 
developed and which has brought this meas- 
ure of prosperity, has never cost the tax- 
payers a penny. The Simpson bill offers a 
most serious threat to this program. What- 
ever may be the purpose behind the bill, the 
result will be a terrific blow to the tobacco 
growers. 

A cursory reading of the bill leads one to 
the inescapable conclusion that its purpose 
is to favor, by a preferential tax, the prod- 
ucts of cigarette companies. One of these 
is a privately owned company in Philadel- 
phia, and one is a privately owned company 
in Richmond, Va. These two companies pro- 
duce approximately 1 percent of the ciga- 
rettes manufactured in this country. The 
other company is a wholly owned British 
company, a subsidiary to one of the largest 
and most powerful corporations in the world. 
This company now produces 6.5 percent of 
the cigarettes in this country, and during 
1952 registered large gains in volume. 

The British company for 20 years has spon- 
sored a preferential tax for its product. In 
its own country, the United Kingdom, to- 
bacco taxes are levied on a flat basis, the 
same as in this country. But American to- 
bacco bears a discriminatory tax in the 
United Kingdom, to the tune of some 43 
cents per pound. We have been very gen- 
erous to the British, and have given them 
almost everything but the shirts off our 
backs. I do not believe that sweet charity 
goes so far as to grant them a preferential tax 
as against domestic companies, owned by 
hundreds of thousands of stockholders in 
America. 

Gentlemen of this committee, this bill was 
not introduced for the purpose of giving 
relief to the consumer. The simple and ob- 
vious way to accomplish that result would 
be to reduce the present rate of taxation, so 


that it would spread across the board. It can 
be assumed that most of the cigarettes are 
consumed by people in the low salary and 
wage brackets. It is passing strange that 
the proponents of this bill now assume the 
role of champions of the consumer. Many 
members of the committee know, and the 
records will show, that those of us who now 
oppose the Simpson bill have, over the years, 
carried the fight against enormous tax bur- 
dens for tobacco. Many times we have ap- 
peared before this committee to plead against 
the increase in the monstrous taxes now im- 
posed on tobacco. Last year it was my re- 
sponsibility to appear before the Senate 
Finance Committee and oppose a fantastic 
proposal by the Treasury to add 3 cents per 
pack to the consumer's burden. 

In all these fights to keep tobacco taxes 
within reasonable limits, the proponents of 
this bill have been strangely silent. They 
may have been camp followers, but they 
have never unsheathed a sword or fired a 
shot to win the battle. The record is against 
them. We have fought a good fight, not 
they. 

The purpose of this bill is to legislate a 
preferential tax to a small segment of the 


cigarette industry. Whatever may be the- 


equities as between these groups, the effects 
of this bill will fall upon innocent parties. 
It will be tragic indeed if the economic wel- 
fare of the tobacco growers is jeopardized 
and crippled in order to help three com- 
panies who have failed in the open competi- 
tive field of free enterprise. 

It is common knowledge that the standard 
brand manufacturers buy the better grades 
of tobacco and pay premium prices for it. 
In that area lie the profits to the grower. 
The medium and lower grades of tobacco, in 
large measure are sold and consumed in for- 
eign countries. Last year our exports of 
flue-cured and burley tobacco amounted to 
nearly 400 million pounds. 

In these world markets we are in competi- 
tion price-wise with tobacco grown in many 
countries, and only in the medium and lower 
grades can we meet this price competition. 
At the present time, because of the standard 
brand cigarette people buy the better grades 
and because we have developed markets 
abroad for the medium and common grades, 
we have a satisfactory situation, and the 
price average for our tobacco has approached 
the parity figure. 

If, by reason of a preferential tax on cheap 
cigarettes, we force the standard brand cig- 
arettes into the low price field, we will lose 
our only market for the premium grades. 
The pressure will increase for the medium 
and common grades and undoubtedly prices 
for these grades will increase just to the 
point whefe foreign competition will vanish. 
We will thereupon lose our foreign markets 
and we will produce tobacco only for domes- 
tic consumption. The prices for the better 
grades will decline drastically, and the lower 
price average will cause immense losses to 
the growers. 

I quote from the testimony of the attorney 
for Brown & Williamson Co. at a previous 
hearing: “The predominate tobacco in the 
15-cent cigarette are the higher grades of to- 
bacco, with some medium and perhaps some 
lower grades. The 10-cent cigarette has very 
little of the high-grade tobacco. It has a 
substantial number of medium and lower 
grades of tobacco.” 

I also quote from a memorandum circu- 
lating in support of the Simpson bill: “The 
reduction in tax on these cigarettes will 
be passed on to the consumers.” 

Within the scope of those two quotes lies 
the deadly danger of this preferential tax 
to the grower. It is well known that all 
of the larger tobacco cigarette companies 
are prepared to move into the low-price 
field, at a moment’s notice. Should the 
Congress enact this preferential tax, it will 
be only a matter of days when all of the 
companies will be producing a cheap ciga- 
rette. And this means cheap tobacco. Make 
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no mistake about that. Manufacturers can- 
not produce a cigarette to retail at 13 cents 
and pay the price that will return to grow- 
ers a fair living. Therefore, it is inevitable 
that the price structure of leaf tobacco will 
fall and financial ruin will face the growers. 
The premium grades of tobacco will pile 
up in Government storages, under Govern- 
ment loan, and commodity credit will suffer 
severe financial losses of taxpayers’ money. 

All these evils and many more will flow 
from the enactment of the Simpson bill. 
And for what? The big companies can make 
a cheap cigarette as well as the smaller com- 
panies, and perhaps better. Up to this time 
the larger manufacturers have stayed out 
from the cheap cigarette fields. Once they 
move into that field it is my honest judg- 
ment that the smaller manufacturers will 
be swallowed up. 

As I have said before, cheap cigarettes 
mean lower prices to the grower. They also 
mean substantially less revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. If there should be a shift of 10 
percent from the standard to the cheap 
cigarettes, it will cause the Federal Treas- 
ury to lose over $50 million a year. If the 
shift should be as much as 25 percent, the 
Treasury will lose $150 million a year. And 
for what? 

Gentlemen of this committee, this bill is 
opposed by every farm organization in the 
tobacco areas, and by every farm leader in 
those areas. The Farm Bureau in the to- 
bacco States have passed resolutions oppos- 
ing this bill, and their representatives are 
here to register their opposition. The Na- 
tional Grange and the State granges are 
opposed to it, and they are here to express 
their opposition. The warehouse associa- 
tions in the tobacco areas are opposed to 
the bill and their spokesman is here to 
express its opposition. The National Asso- 
ciation of Tobacco Distributors, an organ- 
ization composed of jobbers and wholesalers 
from every State in the Union, last week at 
its annual convention adopted a resolution 
against this bill. The National Association 
of Retail Tobacco Dealers are opposed to the 
bill and their spokesman is here to op- 
pose it. 

Practically every Member of Congress from 
tobacco areas has expressed his opposition 
to this bill and has appeared before you 
to register his opposition. And I think it 
fair to say that more than a million farm 
people who earn their living by the sweat 
of their brows in the producing of tobacco 
are bitterly opposed to this bill. Gentle- 
men of the committee, when you consider 
the opposition of these segments of the in- 
dustry to the bill, we believe that you will 
find that the price is too high. We believe 
that you will consider the welfare of these 
people and not jeopardize their economic 
security in order to favor a group of com- 
panies or punish a group of companies. We 
ask that you report this bill unfavorably, 


Farm Group Offer Agricultural 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, individual farmers and farm 
groups are giving much thought and 
consideration to the development of a 
sound and constructive program for 
American agriculture. They are anxious 
to take part in the shaping of such a pro- 
gram. The United Farmers of America, 
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at a recent meeting, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions as a proposed agricultural 
program. This timely submission to 
Congress of a proposed farm program is 
worthy of study by every Member. I 
will also submit the resolutions to the 
Committee on Agriculture. A 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE UNITED FARM- 
Ets CONVENTION HELD IN Woop RIVER, ILL., 
DECEMBER 3, 1952 


1. Congress shall carry out a thorough in- 
vestigation of Carl H. Wilkens’ 1-1-7 ratio 
regarding our national economics; and, un- 
less this ratio can be refuted, it shall be 
adopted as a basis for establishing a sound 
fiscal program. 

2. Floor prices shall be established accord- 
ing to the principles and policies of the 
United Farmers program on all important 
farm products including perishables which 
are marketed on the domestic market. Prod- 
ucts not needed for domestic use shall be 
exported at world prices. 

3. All ACP, PMA, and SCS payments to 
farmers shall be discontinued. Only techni- 
cal help in soil conservation shall be con- 
tinued as a national expense. 

4. The present embargo on imports of fats 
and oils, butter and all other dairy products 
shall be continued as provided by section 104 
of the Defense Production Act. 

5. Since farmers must pay the freight on 
everything they sell as well as on what they 
buy, the continuous rise in these freight 
rates has become a major production cost 
and must be considered in establishing cost 
of production floor prices for farm products. 

6. The reorganization of our schools plan 
now making national progress is generally 
opposed by this convention. There may be 
extreme cases where consolidation is Justified 
if no other alternative is possible. 

7. The first form of Federal tax relief 
should be to increase the personal exemption 
in income tax from the present $600 to $1,000, 
which would give relief where most needed 
and would give increased purchasing power 
of common goods. 

8. As degenerative diseases (such as heart 
trouble, cancer, polio, arthritis, etc.) are 
increasing at an alarming rate, and as our 
experience is proving that such diseases 
are the result of chemicals used in produc- 
tion, processing, and preserving of food, be 
it resolved that the United Farmers use every 
educational facility in promoting natural 
food production. We further resolve that a 
congressional investigation be made by syn- 
thetic foods. 

9. Whereas trucking has become an inter- 
State business, be it resolved that a more 
fair tax be made to compensate road destruc- 
tion on a use basis, and road taxes be used 
for road purposes only. p 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
ARTHUR C. HELLEMAN, 
Chairman, Tremont, Il. 
Marion Donat, 
Randalia, Iowa. 


Ray IBERG, 
Highland, IN. 
MARTIN TONGEN, 
Zumbrota, Minn. 


The United Farmers of America, Inc., as 
an organization have for years r 
Carl H. Wilkins’ 1-1-7 ratio as a true presen- 
tation of the interrelationship of agricul- 
ture, labor, and the national income. The 
first one (1) represents the gross farm in- 
come; the second one (1) represents the 
total factory payroll, and the seven (7) the 
total national income. Through depressions, 
booms, or bust this ratio has existed. If 
farm income drops or rises the total factory 
payroll follows suit in equal proportion, 
usually about 6 months later, and by the 
end of the year the national income results 
in like proportion, only seven times greater. 

The United States Government statistical 
records have been used time and again to 
prove this ratio. Many Members of both 


Houses of Congress have frequently cited the 
existence of this fact. Several national 
organizations have explained that this ratio 
exists. National publications, for example 
the Country Gentleman, have carried feature 
articles by Carl H. Wilkens and this ratio he 
and the Raw Materials Council, Sioux City, 
Iowa, discovered through their research. 

In order to maintain our present high 
standard of living and meet the tremendous 
commitments of our Naotional Government 
our present national income must be main- 
tained or increased. This can only be done 
if agriculture receives a profit over its costs 
of production. If agricultural income de- 
clines, labor’s income follows suit in direct 
proportion within approximately a 6-month 
period and the national income declines also, 
only it declines seven times as much. 

If the above action taken by this conven- 
tion would result in an honest, impartial in- 
vestigation by a congressional committee and 
this ratio would be found irrefutable and 
later adopted as a basis for a sound national 
fiscal program all our citizens would benefit 
and America could continue as a strong Na- 
tion. Other nations could use the same 
pian to build up their national income and 
become more self-sufficient. 

Unless such a sound basis for our national 
economy is worked out our Nation can be- 
come weakened and unable to help its good 
neighbors. If any action on this resolution, 
passed this December 3, 1952, should result, 
this national convention of the United 
Farmers of America, Inc., would be truly his- 
toric. 

A letter received by a nonmember friend of 
the organization was instrumental in 
prompting definite action to be taken at this 
particular convention. Since it was a 
lengthy letter only the most significant parts 
will be printed in a separate column of this 
issue. The sender’s name is known but is 
omitted for personal reasons. 

A complete report of the resolutions 
adopted by the national convention appears 
above, 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, how 
many Czechs would stay in Czechoslo- 
vakia if they could find a pilot to fly 
them to West Germany? How many 
Poles would stay in Poland, ditto? How 
many Russians, likewise? 


Address by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
at National Leadership Conference for 
State of Israel Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Ohio IMr. Tarr] on Sunday, March 8, 
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1953, before the National Leadership 
Conference for the State of Israel Bonds. 
The address by the Senator from Ohio, 
in which he discussed the role of Israel 
in the development of a strong Middle 
East, deserves wide attention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE or ISRAEL BONDS 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ambassador, good 
friends of mine in the United States and 
from other countries, I am very much 
touched by this presentation. When I was 
invited to come, I said I would like to stop 
in and express my appreciation of the work 
of the independence bond drive and the 
necessity for continuing that drive. But I 
certainly had no idea of such a very generous 
statement and generous presentation as had 
been made by Secretary Morgenthau. 

It is a pleasure to find myself with him 
again. We were often together. We some- 
times differed, but, in general, it is a pleasure 
to testify to his great services when he was 
part of the Government of the United States. 

As I say, I have come today to urge upon 
you the continuation to this drive. A drive 
to provide funds to keep the State of Israel 
on a sound economic and fiscal foundation, 
This is necessary if it is going to be the suc- 
cess which it can become. 

Why do we Americans take an interest in 
Israel? I think we support Israel because we 
have always been great supporters for any 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

Through our entire history, whether or not 
the government itself has been neutral, the 
American people have arisen always to sup- 
port the cause of freedom in other countries, 
In the case of the South American Republics, 
in the achievement of freedom for Greece, 
in the liberation of Cuba, and in many other 
instances, we have always sympathized with 
those who have attempted to secure their 
own freedom. 

We supported the state of Israel because 
that seemed to be the only practical method 
of securing freedom for millions of Jewish 
people throughout the world. 

The persecution which had taken place in 
Many countries made it obvious beyond 
doubt that if the Jews were in fact to be free, 
they had to have a country in which they 
a could work out their own salva- 

on. 

I think that is emphasized today by the 
turn of the Russian Government against the 
Jews, to whom they had been friendly at one 
time. The Jews in other countries where 
despotism existed found that they could not 
hope to achieve freedom in those countries. 
So it was necessary to find a place where they 
could be free, and that place was promised 
them after the World War. 

We joined the British in promising a Jew- 
ish national home—and I always thought it 
was a complete misrepresentation, a com- 
plete avoidance of that promise to say that 
a Jewish national home was to be kind of 
an “old man’s home” in Palestine that was 
run by somebody else. 

It was always clear that it meant an inde- 
pendent state in which there were a majority 
of Jews. I have supported this movement 
from the beginning. 

Of course, I think that Israel has done us 
a great service. 

We had the problem of settling and re- 
settling many people who had been driven 
from their homes in the World War.. This 
very difficult and expensive job has been 
taken off our hands to a large extent by the 
State of Israel, in settling permanently a 
large number of the people who otherwise 
would be a charge upon the entire world. 

So I think they are entitled to turn to us 
for assistance and reimbursement in that 
tremendous task that they have undertaken 
for the entire world. 
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I believe they are entitled to aid on the 
basis of the accomplishments that they have 
achieved. A lot of the aid we have given 
elsewhere has been wasted. I never heard 
anyone say that 1 cent of money that has 
gone to Israel has been wasted. 

The people in that government have used 
it and used it effectively, used it to create 
and build up the economy of a great nation. 

We who have long advocated the reestab- 
lishment of the national Jewish homeland 
were confident that the new state would 
prove to be not only a sanctuary for homeless 
Jewish refugees, but also a bulwark of free- 
dom in the Near East. 

In the 5 years of its existence, the State 
of Israel has put into practice its faith in 
liberty. It has given clear evidence of its 
determination to resist regimentation from 
within, physical aggression from without. 

The intensity and reality of that hatred 
have been demonstrated by the Soviet Union 
itself. In breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Israel, the Soviet Union has taken the 
step which is considered in many instances 
the most likely preliminary to war. 

Of all the countries on the frontier of 
the Iron Curtain, Israel has been selected as 
the object of special Communist attack. 

The Soviet Union has come to understand 
that this small state is one of the strongest 
blocks to Soviet penetration and Communist 
penetration and aggression in the crucial 
Middle East. 

Our reply to this attack on this little 
country is the continuation of our policy of 
assistance to strengthen the State of Israel 
to carry out its proper purposes. 

Israel must be able to accept those refu- 

who may succeed in escaping from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It must consolidate 
itself economically and meet the critical 
problems arising out of the great migration 
of the last 5 years. 

It must be prepared, should such a neces- 
sity arise, to make a decisive contribution to 
the defense of the free world. 

Against this background of tension and 
crisis in the Middle East, the National Lead- 
ership Conference, dedicated to the task of 
consolidating and strengthening the econ- 
omy of Israel assumed special significance, 
and it is for that reason that I was happy 
to accept the invitation to appear here. 
Whenever a nation is threatened, its econ- 
omy is the foundation of its power for 
defense. 

During the last 2 years I have taken an 


active part in the Congress to assure finan- 


cial assistance from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the State of Israel. Throughout 
that period I have been encouraged by the 
fact that the people of Israel and Israel’s 
friends in this country have themselves 
made a decisive contribution to help build 
Israel. I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of the contribution that you have 
made to this partnership, and I am glad, 
therefore, today to pay special tribute to 
the major role which the Israel independ- 
ence bond drive has played in this con- 
nection. 

Today half a million Americans, Chris- 
tians as well as Jews, have subscribed to ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 in Israel bonds. 
The very nature and purpose of these bonds 
have made them a popular issue in every 
sense of the word. A large number of indi- 
viduals have subscribed in order to demon- 
strate their interest in the maintenance of 
freedom and in the success of a free people. 
The funds raised through the Israel bond 
campaign are being invested in every major 
aspect of the country’s economic life. Israel 
bonds are building up industrial and agri- 
cultural production, through the develop- 
ment of old and the establishment of new 
industries which have been in large extent 
in the hands of our friend, the Minister 
here, who is with us today. 

American investors in Israel bonds are also 
making possible the development of electric 
power, the establishment of new irrigation 


projects to increase the area under cultiva- 
tion, construction of new railroads, and the 
exploitation of newly discovered mineral re- 
sources. They have set a great example to 
the world as to how an undeveloped country 
can itself develop industry and can build 
up its economic strength. Americans ad- 
mire those who help themselves. When we 
embark on a program of foreign aid, we 
stress that it is dependent on a determina- 
tion of the people to help themselves. The 
Israel bond issue was designed to serve that 


urpose. 

I understand that the underlying objec- 
tive of the Israel bond campaign is to assure 
economic independence for Israel in the 
course of the next few years. Israel has the 
manpower, the skill, and the natural re- 
sources to stand on its own feet. However, 
the Israel bond issue must supply the in- 
vestment capital to bring the economic po- 
tential of the country to full use. The ex- 
perience which the United States Govern- 
ment has had in connection with such loans 
as the Export-Import Bank has granted to 
Israel demonstrates that the people of Israel 
are a good business risk. Americans invest- 
ing in Israel bonds are investing in a people 
that is making good economically and po- 
litically. 

The situation in the Near East is certainly 
dificult enough today. We want in the Near 
East to secure a united front against Soviet 
aggression which points in that direction. 

I have been made chairman of a Sub- 
committee on the Near East of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and in a way, 
therefore, a part of the administration, on 
whose policies I hope I may have some effect. 

For the same reason, I beg of you a period 
of tolerance and consideration for what the 
administration policy may be. 

I think that few people realize the tre- 
mendous difficulty of the task undertaken 
by the Eisenhower administration, which 
has now been in office a period of about 50 
days. I don’t suppose anybody in the his- 
tory of the world ever tried to take over 
such a tremendous organization; one with 
2,500,000 employees, a budget of $78,000,00,- 
000, and an army of 3,500,000 people. 

The Government organization they are 
taking over is 10 times the size of what it 
was in 1933, the last time that there was a 
substantial change of administration. It is 
also true that the administration, starting 
a clean sweep, so to speak, has appointed 
men who have had little experience in 
Government organization, and they have 
to learn their job. It is difficult to go in 
with an entire force that has been there for 
many years and try to get to the truth of 
what the particular department is doing and 
what policies must be decided. And with the 
number of different decisions that have had 
to be made, I am surprised as much progress 
has been made as had been made. 

Then there are those who are left over 
from the last administration. Somebody 
said to me the other day that he thought 
that if the Republicans in the next year 
could infiltrate the Truman administration 
as much as the Communists have done, they 
would be doing well. 

It is a great organization that moves on 
like a juggernaut, and it takes time to de- 
velop the policies which are necessary, 
whether you wish to change past policies or 
confirm those policies of the past adminis- 
tration which you wish to continue. This 
is especially true if we seek to confirm them 
but with the determination to do it our own 
way. 

Of course, in the Near East, I think it is 
clear that we must achieve a clear and defi- 
nite understanding on peace between Israel 
and the Arab States as to the boundaries, as 
to the settlement of Arab and Jewish refu- 
gees, and as to communism, and we must 
build up a determination to achieve a 
strength that will be in fact a resistance to 
communism in a spot which is a pretty soft 
spot compared to the other places through- 
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out the world where Communist aggression 
may be feared. 

But above all, it is to your interest and 
ours that we achieve an abiding peace in the 
Near East upon which economic progress and 
life may go forward. Regardless of what the 
differences may be on these questions of 
policy, one thing is certain: Every purpose 
I can think of in American policy is served 
by a strong economy for Israel, making its 
government permanent and strengthening 
its government. That is the kind of policy 
which these bonds are undertaken to assure. 

The economic strength of the Arab states 
should also be our concern and can be built 
up by American aid or in other ways. But 
aid to Israel is certainly no refusal of aid to 
other states in the Near East and cannot be 
resented as such. 

The increased strength that Israel can 
acquire from this bond issue is a strength 
against communism. 

It is a contribution to freedom for the en- 
tire world. It is a service to millions of 
Jews who can find asylum only in Israel. 

Certainly, the economic strength of Israel 
cannot hurt the Arabs. It can only, in the 
end, help them. 

Certainly, the economic strength of Israel 
can provide a bulwark against communism in 
that section of the world. 


Washington Birthday Address by Robert 
Silliman Hillyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Washing- 
ton Birthday address delivered by Robert 
Silliman Hillyer before the Governor and 
the State Legislature of Delaware. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Your Excellency, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Delaware Legislature, on the 13th day of 
December 1799, it was resolved by both Houses 
of the National Congress that “it be recom- 
mended to the people of the United States 
to assemble, on the 22d day of February 
next, in such numbers as may be convenient, 
to testify their grief for the death of Gen, 
George Washington, by suitable eulogies, ora- 
tions, and discourses, or by public prayers.” 

Since that time, over a century and.a half 
ago, Washington’s Birthday has inspired pol- 
ished eloquence and evoked humble tributes 
until it might be thought that nothing more 
remained to be said. It is true that nothing 
new can be said, and that to search for 
novelty in eulogizing our first President 
would call attention to the speaker rather 
than the man whom we would honor. 

The immediate and poignant grief that 
overwhelmed his contemporaries at Washing- 
ton’s passing, we cannot share. The long- 
past accidents of mortality are beyond grief. 
But we can still feel a profound regret that 
he had so little time to enjoy the retirement 
to which he had looked forward so long. 
Sixty-seven is no great age by modern cal- 
culation; at the time of his death Washing- 
ton's constitution was still vigorous, and we 
know that if the doctors of the period had 
had half the skill of our own, the life of 
Washington could have gone on for many 
more years amid the pleasant duties and 
relaxations of his farm by the Potomac, 
Even the brief 3 years of his retirement were, 
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as is often forgotten, broken into by the 
crisis with France in 1798, when, for a time, 
he resumed the title of Commander in Chief 
and directed the organization of the Army. 

Yet, fortunately, human happiness is not 
measured merely by time. The first Presi- 
dent entered with zest into the rehabilitation 
of his estate. Returning to his home after 
an absence of 8 years, he found it fallen into 
disrepair, and he noted: “I am already sur- 
rounded by joiners, masons, and painters, 
and such is my anxiety to be out of their 
hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a 
friend into, or to sit in myself, without the 
music of hammers and the odoriferous scent 
of paint.” 

His life ‘soon fell into a harmonious 
routine. He breakfasted at 7, then, before 
his midday dinner, mounted a horse, and 
rode over his farms, inspecting and check- 
ing. He wrote to his friend, James McHenry, 
Secretary of War: “The usual time of sitting 
at table, a walk, and tea, bring me within 
the dawn of candlelight; previous to which, 
if not prevented by company, I resolve that, 
as soon as the glimmering taper supplies the 
place of the great luminary, I will retire to 
my writing table and acknowledge the letters 
I have received; but when the lights are 
brought I feel tired and disinclined to en- 
gage in this work, conceiving that the next 
night will do as well. The next night comes, 
and with it, the same causes for postpone- 
ment, and so on. Having given you the his- 
tory of a day, it will serve for a year, and, 
I am persuaded, you will not require a sec- 
ond edition of it. But it may strike you 
that in this detail no mention is made of 
any portion of time allotted for reading. 
The remark would be just, for I have not 
looked into a book since I came home; nor 
shall I be able to do it until I have dis- 
charged my workmen; probably not before 
the nights grow longer, when possibly I may 
be looking in Doomsday Book.” 

Washington’s mention of Doomsday Book 
in this letter of 1797 shows that he may 
have had some premonition that he was not 
long to enjoy life at Mount Vernon. It is 
noticeable, too, that he made out a new 
will the July previous to his death. And, 
in the autumn of 1799, while walking over 
the grounds with his favorite nephew, he 
mentioned the necessity for building a new 
burial vault, because the old one had been 
cracked by the roots of trees. This change,” 
he said, “I shall make the first of all, for 
I may require it before the rest.” “Yet,” 
added the nephew, “‘when I parted from him, 
he stood on the steps of the front door, 
where he took leave of myself and another. 
+ + © It was a bright frosty morning; he 
had taken his usual ride, and the clear 
healthy flush on his cheek, and his sprightly 
manner, brought the remark from both of 
us that we had never seen the general look 
so well. I have sometimes thought him 
decidedly the handsomest man I ever saw, 
and when in a lively mood so full of pleas- 
antry, so agreeable to all with whom he as- 
sociated, that I could hardly realize he was 
the same Washington whose dignity awed all 
who approached him.” It was not long after 
this that Washington said quietly, “I die 
hard, but I am not afraid to go.” 

It is well to recall these last and intimate 
glimpses, because the immortal hero has 
sometimes obscured the mortal man with 
his simple tastes and homely concerns. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was born 4 years 
after Washington’s death, had him partly 
in mind when he wrote his essay on heroism. 
“Self trust,” says Emerson, “is the essence 
of heroism. It is the state of the soul at 
war, and its ultimate objects are the last 
defiance of falsehood and wrong and the 
power to bear all that can be inflicted by 
evil agents. It speaks the truth, and it is 
just, generous, hospitable, temperate, scorn- 
ful of petty calculation, and scornful of be- 
ing scorned. It persists; it is of an un- 
daunted boldness, and of a fortitude not to 


be wearled out.” This otherwise excellent 
summary of the character of the hero leaves 
out one cardinal quality in Washington's 
nature: his faith in Almighty God. 

It was this faith that carried him through 
the most terrible ordeal of his life, the win- 
ter at Valley Forge. No eulogy of Washing- 
ton has omitted a mention of those terrible 
months, and it would be a false originality 
that would attempt to do so. An unsuccess- 
ful campaign behind him, discouragement 
ahead, with personal enemies seeking to dis- 
credit him and defeat his aims, attacked in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature and but half- 
heartedly supported by Congress, Washing- 
ton was still chiefly grieved by what he saw 
around him—his army without shelter or 
clothing in the grip of a deadly winter. Re- 
ferring to the Members of Congress, he wrote, 
“It is a much easier and less distressing 
thing to draw remonstrances in a comfort- 
able room by a good fireside, than to occupy 
a cold, bleak hill, and sleep under frost and 
snow without clothes or blankets. However, 
though they seem to have little feeling for 
the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel 
abundantly for them, and, from my soul, I 
pity those miseries, which it is neither in 
my power to relieve nor prevent.” 

There is the essential Washington, where 
hero and human being combine in his so- 
licitude, his profound pity for his fellows. 
There is no complaint about the plots against 
him or the frustrations in his own path, but 
only a feeling for the common soldiers and a 
concern for their common cause. 

We are too apt to let Washington drift 
away from us in a sort of marble mist. We 
see him in the stiff portraits, in the sculp- 
tures, as folded in dignity as a Roman sena- 
tor in his toga. Let us not forget the youth 
of 18, who, as surveyor of his colony, trav- 
ersed the wilderness and was as much a pio- 
neer as anyone in our history, or the farmer 
with his keen knowledge of weather and soil 
and with his neat accounts; let us never for- 
get the man who loved his fellow men. 
There are some people in history whose pub- 
lic accomplishment is so great, so many- 
sided, that they are obscured as simple hu- 
man beings from the general view. This re- 
moteness has, to an extent, blurred our view 
of Washington. It is well, then, to recall him 
at Valley Forge with his suffering, disheart- 
ened army, and to remember that not only 
his own glory but our survival as a nation 
was there put to the test. Valley Forge was, 
in truth, a valley, a dark, frozen valley; and 
it was a forge, too, in which was hammered 
out the ringing metal of our destiny. 

We seem at present to be living in the 
Valley Forge of history. The world is frozen 
im an attitude of despondency. Now is the 
season to call to mind our embodiments of 
noble abstractions, of patriotism, of sacrifice, 
and all the examples of high courage that we 
can understand and emulate. The conflict 
between private advantage and public wel- 
fare was never stronger than now, when 
cynicism can point to the spectacle of a world 
in arms—a world, some say, no longer worth 
saving. Suspicion and conspiracy darken 
the air. Greed is manifest. 

Is that all? 

Then we think of our young men at watch 
throughout the world and on the battlefields 
of Korea, the old heroism as high as ever and 
unchanged in the face of new and monstrous 
weapons. Is not Washington there? 

And is he not still present in legislative 
halls when high-minded men put aside mere 
politics in favor of the general good; when 
they let the people speak through them as 
he and the other founders of the Republic 
intended? He is certainly there. He is in 
the classroom when the teacher realizes that 
his every word is important in the molding 
of the future. He encourages the drought- 
stricken farmer and speaks of a better har- 
vest to come. He walks home with the tired 
workman at day’s end and tells him that the 
task which seemed dull routine was a small 
but indispensable part in the Nation’s pros- 
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perity. The more we study Washington’s 
character and interests, the more we under- 
stand his power to enter into the mind and 
heart of all good endeavor. His was a for- 
giving nature, too, and there is much to be 
forgiven. 

Just 200 years ago today George Washing- 
ton had passed his 2ist birthday. His 
brother, Lawrence, had died a few months 
before and left the estate at Mount Vernon 
in his charge. We find him at that well- 
loved farm which he is never to enjoy unin- 
terruptedly for any long period. At 21 years 
of age he has already much to remember, 
His most vivid recollections, no doubt, have 
to do with his adventures as a surveyor. We 
shall leave him there standing on the porch 
at Mount Vernon. Looking over the wooded 
Potomac, he-is perhaps reminded of the deep 
forests and hidden places of the mountains 
that he surveyed 2 or 3 years earlier. But 
as yet he has no dream of the vast Republic 
still to be surveyed, whose farthest boundary 
posts shall forever bear witness to his skill. 


Address by Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, at Meeting of All Faiths in 
Chicago, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very su- 
perior address that was delivered by the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] at a recent meeting of persons of 
all faiths in Chicago. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am happy that this crowd of men and 
women has gathered to protest against the 
barbarities of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment in oppressing races, religions, and 
classes and that it is also seeking to forge 
greater unity here at home. I feel honored 
in taking part in this program. 

The last time I spoke in this hall was 7 
years ago in 1946 before the Catholic Labor 
Alliance and before I had been retired from 
the Marine Corps. I warned then that Rus- 
sia had not shown much evidence of desiring 
to cooperate internationally. I pointed out 
our faith in peace by our disarming, by 
feeding the hungry, and by our offer to in- 
ternationalize the control of atomic energy 
and declared that “to put it mildly, we have 
not met with any adequate response from 
Russia itself.” I warned that under these 
circumstances “it would * * * be folly for 
us to put our heads in the sand and to dis- 
member our Armed Forces.” 

Reading over my speech on that occasion, 
I find that I went on to say about the Ameri- 
can Communists that “True liberals should 
not permit totalitarian hitchhikers to take 
over the car and climb into the driver's seat. 
For these gate crashers are not so much in- 
terested in these reforms themselves as they 
are in using them to discredit America and 
the principles of liberty. Of course, the to- 
talitarians say they favor liberty—until they 
get control. Of course, they want freedom 
of speech and discussion in the United 
States. It permits them to spread their 
propaganda. But in the countries they con- 
trol, they have suppressed all such freedom. 
There is every reason to believe that they 
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would do the same thing here if they were 
ever to come to power, which they won't. 
There is in fact nothing more immoral than 
for political totalitarians to pretend that 
they are believers in more and more democ- 
racy and then when they have hoodwinked 
enough dupes proceed to suppress all prin- 
ciples of democracy and govern by propa- 
ganda and terror rather than by consent. 
True believers in America should not be 
fooled by the sheep’s clothing in which some 
of these wolves are attired. The disguise is 
transparent and should not be tolerated.” 

I submit that the experience of the past 7 
years has abundantly borne out the truth of 
my statements of 7 years ago. 


1 


For many years there has been a very 
sharp contrast between the pretensions of 
the Russian Soviet Government and the ac- 
tual performance of that Government. The 
Soviet Government and its agents have tried 
to represent to the world that Soviet Russia 
permits the free development of nationali- 
ties, and that it has abolished race prejudice. 
In reality, however, the Soviet power has 
crushed every nationality which has shown 
opposition to it, and has tried to crush every 
religion which has shown independence of it. 

This policy began early in the Soviet 
regime, when, shortly after World War I, 
Georgia asserted its independence, and the 
Georgian revolution was put down in blood, 
Individual Georgians were summarily pun- 
ished. 

In the south of Russia is the country of 
the Ukraine, in which a large proportion 
of the people think of themselves not as 
Russians, but as Ukrainians, Ukrainian na- 
tionalism and Ukrainian religion have been 
persecuted by the Russians for many years, 
with mass imprisonments and mass deporta- 
tions. 

Up in the Baltic States in 1939 and 1940 
there was an infamous division of territory 
between Russia and Germany, by the treaty 
between Hitler and Stalin, whereby Russia 
was allowed to move into the three Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In 
order to consolidate her hold upon those 
states, Russia deported hundreds of thou- 
sands of Balts, Estonians, and Lithuanians, 
and scattered them over Siberia, putting 
into the Baltic States people upon whom 
the Soviets felt they could depend. This 
Was genocide upon a large scale. I am very 
proud of the Government of the United 
States because it has consistently refused to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of the three 
Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

Of course, the Russian Government has 
been hostile to religion throughout—not 
only hostile to previous abuses of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, but hostile to the Greek 
Orthodox Church itself. It has not per- 
mitted the Catholic Church to send priests 
and missionaries into that country, and it 
has oppressed the small Protestant groups 
who have lived in south Russia and the 
Ukraine. Behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Catholic Church is being persecuted today 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and else- 
where. 

So there has always been a great disparity 
between Soviet pretensions and Soviet prac- 
tices. In recent months there has come the 
shameful drive of the Russians against the 
Jews. Russia is now practicing and putting 
into effect a program of anti-Semitism. This 
openly started in the satellite states with 
the trials of Jewish Communist leaders on 
evidence which was probably largely trumped 
up. These trials resulted in the execution of 
a number of Jewish leaders who formerly 
occupied prominent positions in the Com- 
munist government. 

I, of course, make no apologies for the 
character of some of these Communist lead- 
ers, such as Slansky and Anna Pauker, who 
were themselves cruel and ruthless when 
they were in power. But while they may 


have been imprisoned or put to death for 
personal reasons in the horrible struggle for 
power which goes on within the Communist 
hierarchy, it is nevertheless significant that 
their executions and punishment were justi- 
fied by the Communists on the ground that 
they were Jews. 

This was followed by the imprisonment 
of 9 doctors, 7 of them Jews, on the charge 
that they, in conspiracy with Zionism and 
the American Foreign Service, had murdered 
certain leaders of the Communist Party. 
This is a charge which is transparently false, 
and which was simply made to stir up anti- 
Semitism. 

It is so hard to get accurate reports from 
behind the Iron Curtain that we do not know 
the degree to which Jews are being perse- 
cuted and are being sent to the deadly work 
camps from which so few return. But from 
rumblings, it is probable that this has al- 
ready been carried out on a large scale for 
some time. 

In addition, the general brutal rule of 
the police state, plus the increasing eco- 
nomic ruin of the countries which Russia 
has taken over, and the fear that Russia 
will start a shooting war, has caused a 
mass migration out of East Germany for the 
last 3 months. These migrations sometimes 
reach 3,000 a day, and have totaled over 
30,000 in the past month. 

It is now clear that Soviet Russia is ac- 
tively leading the anti-Semitic movement 
in the world. The question naturally arises 
as to why she is doing so. In my judgment 
there are three reasons: 

First, in order to cover up her domestic 
failures and to make the Jews once again 
scapegoats for the delinquencies of those in 
power. 

Second, it is an attempt to win over the 
Arabs of the Near East and Middle West, 
some of whom are anti-Semitic because of 
the rise of the State of Israel. The Rus- 
sians hope that by embracing anti-Semitism 
they can win over the Arabs of those states, 
and hence use the Arab States to take the 
oil of the Near and the Middle East. 

I wish to say that Western Europe at pres- 
ent largely operates upon the oil of the Near 


-and Middle East. If that should be shut 


off, and if the burden of supplying oil for 
Western Europe were thrown on the United 
States, it would mean that virtually every 
automobile in the United States of America 
would have to leave the streets almost at 
once. I hardly need to add that the Com- 
munists would also like to foster Arab hos- 
tility to other parts of the free world be- 
cause of the strategic position of the Middle 
East on vital communication lines. I hope 
therefore that we may get a reconciliation 
between Jews and Arabs. 

In the third place the Soviets are, I be- 
lieve, trying to make an alliance with the 
former Nazis to reunite Germany. They 
want a reunited Germany in which Com- 
munist East Germany will control West 
Germany, which will be militarized, and 
which will be turned against the West. 

Having failed to produce economic ‘bene- 
fits for the people of East Germany, and 
having failed to offer anything positive which 
is attractive to the people of Western Ger- 
many, having in fact only tyranny and ter- 
ror to offer to them, the Communists are 
now trying to win the Germans over by 
arousing anti-Semitism once again. They 
are trying to unite Germany on the basis 
of hatred. Soviet Russia has therefore em- 
barked upon one of the most destructive 
campaigns which any nation has ever 
launched, 

The United States Senate by a unanimous 
vote has expressed its horror at the Soviet 
practice of genocide against races, religions, 
and classes and we have lodged our protest 
with the United Nations. We hope that Rus- 
sia may be brought to reckoning before this 
court of world opinion. 
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But we should not stop with protest, im- 
portant as that is. From the comparison 
with Russia, our own liberties seen infinitely 
precious and we should be determined both 
to preserve and to increase them. Here men 
cannot be arrested in the middle of the night 
without a warrant, nor sentenced without 
a trial, nor tortured and worked to death 
in faraway work camps. We have our his- 
torie rights to a fair trial before our peers 
with the right of counsel. We have the free 
ballot and a relatively free press. 

But all these legal freedoms are funda- 
mentally based upon the basic friendship, 
and trust of Americans with each other. If 
we were to hate and fear each other, these 
freedoms would dissolve in repression. It is 
our task, therefore, to build greater friend- 
ship and cooperation between the various 
groups within our country and within our 
city. For the values which we have in com- 
mon are infinitely more important than the 
issues upon which we differ. 

At times the struggle between Republicans 
and Democrats grows bitter—how bitter only 
the candidates for public office can know. 
But where also in the world could we have 
such an experience as we had on January 
20, when the new administration took office 
not merely with the acquiescence but with 
the active cooperation and good will of the 
former administration and of the Democratic 
Party. I hope that on all major matters 
affecting the peace, security, and prosperity 
of the United States that the members of 
the two parties may work together in unity 
and singleness of purpose. 

Our city of Chicago and, indeed, our coun- 
try is also a composite of different races. 
Virtually every national group in the world 
has its representation among us. Some 
shake their heads over this mixture and have 
prophesied that the differences between them 
are so great that it will be impossible for 
them to live together in friendship. The 
experience of time happily shows us that this 
is not the case. While there is opposition to 
each new race when it first comes in, over 
the course of a generation the new group 
becomes relatively adapted and by the third 
generation, the adjustment is virtually com- 
plete. Each group adds something to the 
national culture, the generosity and manag- 
ing ability of the Irish; the hard work, thrift, 
and musical ability of the Germans; the 
craftsmanship and home-building qualities 
of the Scandinavians; the intense intel- 
lectual and artistic ability of the Jews, the 
brave sturdiness of all the Slavic peoples; the 
fiery genius of the Italian people; the pol- 
ished affability of the Greeks. 

My people came to this country in the late 
17th century and, so far as I know, I do not - 
have a drop of blood which is not Anglo- 
Saxon in origin. But while I am justly 
proud of the achievements and qualities of 
my race and of the old American stock— 
that is, old except in comparison with the 
Indians—I would not like to have America 
composed exclusively of my group. For we 
lack warmth and artistic ability. The sym- 
phony orchestras have few of our number, 
and we do not furnish our quota of Amer- 
ica's painters and sculptors. The truth of 
the matter is that each group gives variety 
and color to the national scene and makes 
our life richer by its presence. Just as an 
orchestra benefits from a variety of instru- 
ments so does our national life benefit from 
a variety of cultures. 

All this is possible because we have a pas- 
sionate belief in the right of men to be free 
and to have the chance to develop their per- 
sonality. We firmly believe that all men 
were created equal and that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, and that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We 
firmly believe that ours is not only a govern- 
ment of the people, but one which is by and 
for for them, Of course we fall short in our 
achievement of this goal. The aim out- 
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stretches the act; the flesh falls short of the 
spirit. Our enemies sneer at these failures 
and say they are proof of our hypocrisy. 

But we should not become so guilt-ridden 
by our inadequacies that we fail to recog- 
nize our achievements. Taking it all in all, 
we have greater national prosperity, more 
personal freedom and more true fraternity 
between widely differing groups than any- 
where else in the world. Our American sys- 
tem, backed up by true religion, works in very 
definite human terms and because its ideals 
are so high, it constantly urges us to do bet- 
ter and helps us move closer toward the goal, 
May we go out from this meeting tonight, 
united against Communist oppression but 
also united to achieve greater friendship and 
brotherhood between ourselves and between 
all Americans, and, indeed, all true lovers of 
peace, 


Tribute to Senator Lehman by 
Senator Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] at a dinner honor- 
ing the junior Senator from New York 
{Mr. LEHMAN] held in New York City on 
March 20. g 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN: THE GIANT OF 
LIBERALISM 


In this heyday of the singing commercial, 
the full-page political ad, the advertising firm 
political campaign, and extreme political op- 
portunism and cynicism—which is so fresh 
in our minds—words have become debased 
and expressions of liberal sentiments bereft 
of meaning. Political hypocrisy has become 
the order of the day. Yet, there are some few 
among us who personify American democ- 
racy. There are a few dedicated, sincere, 
tireless battlers for the principles of freedom 
of mind, freedom of expression, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of inquiry—which are 
the pillars of a free society. 

The giant of these liberals is HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN. 

His humility, sincerity, courage, and sim- 
plicity give life and meaning to phrases which 
uttered by lesser men are mere political 
clichés. 

So, on May 22, 1952, in the now historic 
debate in which he led the fight against the 
McCarran immigration bill, HERBERT LEHMAN 
made a statement which is both typical and 
illuminating of the man and his philosophy: 

“I am the son of an immigrant. I am 
proud of it. My father came to this coun- 
try and settled in Alabama, in the great 
southland. He was a peddler, he operated 
a general store, and served in the Confed- 
erate Army during the Civil War. After that 
war he went to New York, where he became 
one of the leaders of the life of that city. 
I cannot stand idly by to allow charges such 
as have been made to remain unanswered, 

“+ * + To hear a Member of the Senate 
imply that those who oppose this bill are 
less patriotic than he, less patriotic than 
anyone else in the Senate, I believe is a libel 
on the patriotism, good faith, and the Amer- 
icanism of those who stand behind the so- 
called Humphrey-Lehman bill and who have 


fought for 2 weeks against the McCarran 
bill, not to satisfy the whims or wishes or 
desires or ambitions of politicians, or the 
people of any race or nationality, not to 
strengthen the hands of bureaucrats, but 
merely because we believe that our position 
is right, humane, liberal, and, above all 
things, in the interest of our country and 
in the interest of the peace, security, and good 
will of the world.” 

Let me repeat that last phrase, “We be- 
lieve that our position is right, humane, 
liberal, and, above all things, in the interest 
of our country and in the interest of the 
peace, security, and good will of the world.” 

I have often observed, and since the No- 
vember election have had more occasion than 
usual to say, that I am not interested in a 
man’s liberal words, but I am interested in 
whether his actions are liberal. There is no 
question that HERBERT LEHMAN stands al- 
ways upright in seeking the right for his 
country and humanity, and acting upon his 
convictions with courage and purpose. The 
phrase that I have already repeated may very 
well be a summary of HERBERT LEHMAN'S 35 
years of public life. 

My definition of the obligation of a liberal 
in the Senate of the United States is a very 
simple one. A true liberal seeks to put into 
legislative practice the private property and 
human rights guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion. HERBERT LEHMAN is such a liberal. He 
knows full well that we still have a long way 
to go in our country to give to the American 
people through appropriate legislation the 
full enjoyment to which they are entitled in 
respect to their property rights and human 
rights. He knows that the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution involves great 
inherent rights, the fulfillment of which are 
essential to the pursuit of happiness for all 
our people. He knows that those unfulfilled 
substantive rights inherent in the general 
welfare clause are crying out these days for 
legislative recognition. HERBERT LEHMAN’s 
legislative record in the Senate is the best 
testimonial that can be cited tonight in 
proof of the fact that he has kept faith with 
his liberal political philosophy. 

An oddity of the Senate is that seniority 
governs most of its internal activities—and 
I am something of an authority on Senate 
seniority. Seniority practice dictates that 
Senator LEHMAN be known as the “junior” 
Senator from New York. That is an acci- 
dent of terminology for in my judgment he 
stands as the senior of us all. 

There are several pictures that stand out 
in my mind as typical of the man. 

On the wall of his outer office in the Senate 
Office Building there is a picture taken in 
1917 or 1918, which shows General Goethal’s 
staff. In the front row is an intense, sober- 
faced man in a heavy winter uniform, stand- 
ing at rigid attention with eyes fixedly set 
forward. That was HERBERT LEHMAN. And 
I venture to say that in that staff of some 
15 to 18 men in that group he outworked 
them all, if his performance in the Senate is 
any guide. I suspected when I first saw that 
picture that my distinguished cclleague had 
volunteered for service in World War I. And 
my recent research has confirmed that fact. 
At 39 years of age, a man with a family, he 
volunteered for service in the Armed Forces 
of his country. 

In a sense he has been a volunteer ever 
since—a volunteer in the cause of humanity, 
in the cause of the advancement of the com- 
mon people, in the cause of that basic demo- 
cratic principle that government is under 
the obligation to do for people what they 
cannot do or cannot do so well for them- 
selves. 

There are other pictures that stand out in 
my mind. I suppose that each one of us 
went bleary-eyed either attending or watch- 
ing the national conventions. I suppose it 
was Friday morning at about 2, after the 
endless round of nominating speeches and 
seconding orations, that Averell Harriman 
was placed in nomination at the Democratic 
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Convention. What did we see flashing on 
our screen? An immense demonstration in 
that crowded and seething hall. And who 
came down the aisle gaily waving the ban- 
ner bearing the name of the State of New 
York—that youngster, HERBERT LEHMAN. As 
that scene was reconstructed for me, that 
exhibition of fortitude and gaiety and spirit 
came after endless days of work by him on 
the platform committee. He had made that 
committee sit through the night to hammer 
out the planks on civil rights and a pledge 
to perform needed surgery on the cloture 
rule, which permits filibusters in the Sen- 
ate. 

HERBERT LEHMAN'’s fortitude has been dem- 
onstrated on the floor of the Senate again 
and again. In 1951, for example, he stayed 
on the floor throughout the night of June 
28-29. He fought against every crippling 
and weakening amendment that the reac- 
tionary coalition in the Senate attempted— 
with unfortunate success—to graft upon the 
bill extending the Defense Production Act. 
In the early morning hours he made an im- 
passioned appeal to his mostly heedless col- 
leagues to forego petty politics and adopt a 
measure which would meet the needs of the 
country in that urgent hour, 

There is another picture of HERBERT LEH- 
MAN. I did not attend the ADA dinner at 
which President Truman spoke in April of 
last year. But I have heard about it. Sen- 
ator LEHMAN was one of the honored guests 
at that dinner in Washington and was on 
the dais. The enormous crowd that night 
gave but two standing ovations—one for 
Harry S. Truman and one for HERBERT LEH- 
MAN. He acknowledged it with his usual 
humility and self-effacement. But that's 
not the whole story. In the course of his 
pithy—and he can be just that—and effec- 
tive attack upon the “dinosaur Republicans,” 
the President said that any candidate of the 
Democratic Party would have to be one who 
would fight domination of the Government 
by Wall Street bankers. My friend looked 
over to where Hersert LEHMAN was sitting 
and saw him clapping away as enthusiasti- 
cally as anyone there. 

Seriously, the senior Senator of the United 
States is a statesman of rare fortitude and 
unselfishness. When he was 42 years old, 
he left one of the most profitable banking 
firms in the country to enter public service. 
First, he was Franklin D. Roosevelt's Lieu- 
tenant Governor. He transformed that ofice 
from a “Throttlebottom™ position to an ac- 
tive agency of the State government, 

I need not tell this audience about the ac- 
complishments of Governor LEHMAN. Yet no 
attempt to describe his magnificent ac- 
complishments would be complete without 
some brief review of his 10 years in the State 
house. His leadership is all the more re- 
markable for the fact that for 8 of the 10 
years during his governorship óne or both of 
the houses of the State legislature were in 
control of the opposition party. Character- 
istically, that fact did not prevent this great 
liberal from pushing for progressive legisla- 
tion. When he was balked by political op- 
position, he went over the heads of the legis- 
lature and carried his fight to the people by 
radio and on the stump throughout the 
State. 

He won many of those fights—sometimes 
not the first round nor even the second, but 
with tenacity, sincerity, and faith in the 
righteousness of his position he persevered. 

He knows no partisanship save that for the 
common people, and in their behalf he has 
been tireless. Some of his monuments in 
the State of New York are a revitalized work- 
man’s compensation law, the State Labor 
Relations Act—the little Wagner Act, the 
Mediation Service, a broad social-security 
program that included assistance to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, maternal, 
and child welfare assistance, aid to crippled 
children, and a multitude of public-health 
projects. Under his leadership New York 
carried forward the greatest public housing 
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and slum clearance program ever attempted 
by a State. 

Here was no routine or orthodox poli- 
tician—I have little relish for orthodox poli- 
tics. I gather that some of his friends 
thought he would be put upon by the pro- 
fessionals. The professionals were often be- 
mused by his forthrightness, his refusal to 
bear political grudges—as in the case of 
Robert Moses who had been his opponent 
for the governorship—his political rectitude, 
as in the case of supporting Mayor LaGuar- 
dia’s programs for New York City. 

A thoughtful critic has said, “The worst 
thing I can say about Governor LEHMAN is 
that he is a good man.” 

Another observer demonstrates the time- 
less sagacity of political forecasters. He 
wrote in May 1936: “Mr. LEHMaAN’s friends 
are insisting that he must run a third 
time whether he wants to or not. The New 
Deal is not so popular now, and its very 
existence may depend on him. His strength 
may be needed to save New York State’s 
electoral votes in this year’s presidential 
election.” 

HERBERT LEHMAN has been a liberal pio- 
neer. He appointed the first State com- 
mittee against discrimination, which laid the 
groundwork upon which the New York Anti- 
discrimination Act was based. 

In 1942, when he resigned, the Governor 
was 65. He was entitled to retire and rest 
upon his laurels. 

But we were at war, and his children were 
in service; his son, Peter, did not return. 

Characteristically in 1942 he undertook a 
new and challenging job—relief director in 
the State Department and then the Director- 
Generalship of UNRRA—to relieve the suffer- 
ing and horror of war-devastated peoples 
overseas. He worked with the vigor and 
dedication and selflessness which have be- 
come his hallmark. In 1946 he completed 
his work. 

It was his desire to leave public service. 
But he responded to the only kind of appeal 
which can be made to him successfully—that 
of duty. He was prevailed upon to run for 
the Senate. No man can know the opera- 
tion of another’s mind—several Senators and 
Congressmen to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. In HERBERT LEHMAN’s case we can 
know that he felt that his 68 years, and 18 
years of public service, meant nothing when 
a world was emerging from the most terrible 
war in history. 

He was defeated, by a a narrow margin, 
when we look at the 1946 returns. There is 
no shame in that. 

In 1949, at 69 years years of age, HERBERT 
Lenman became a freshman Senator. 

Again in 1950, he would have preferred 
to step down. Again the appeal to duty was 
made. Like the trouper that he is, the Sen- 
ator did an encore—to the tune of 2,600,000 
votes this time. 

He has been a prodigious worker in the 

Senate. His attendance record is exemplary. 
He discharges one of the most arduous tasks 
of a Senator with unequalled devotion— 
that of listening to his colleagues. 

When he rises, he does not speak with ora- 
torical flourishes. His is the eloquence of 
simplicity, sincerity, and conviction. He 
commands the respect of one who bears the 
yoke of no man or special interest. 

He is a leader by virtue of his courage, 
forthrightness, and devotion. 

So he has campaigned relentlessly for equi- 
table tax treatment for the overburdened 
people in the lower brackets—no self-interest 
there. He battled for controls equal to the 
oblems of infiation, not equal to the desire 
o. profits of the greedy who have been eager 
to harvest money from Korean fields ferti- 
lized with blood. 

History will tell his story as a humble, tire- 
less laborer for d 8 

It will recount the story I have sketched. 
There will be a proud chapter on his leader- 
ship in the fight for an immigration policy 


that conforms to American standards of com- 
passion, generosity, and fair play. We lost 
one round of that fight in 1952. Because of 
his devotion and the fight some of us were 
privileged to wage with him against the 
McCarran Act—the issue is drawn—and the 
fight will be won eventually despite the cyni- 
cal walkout on campaign pledges by this 
Cadillac crusade, 

One of my most precious treasures is my 
friendship with HERBERT LEHMAN. He en- 
riches the lives through example of everyone 
who becomes associated with him in public 
service. Although he stands out today as 
the giant of American liberalism, he walks 
gently, but surefootedly, along the rugged 
paths of American politics doing good and 
extending a helpful legislative hand to the 
common people of our land, 


Anchors That Hold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
Sunday, March 22, in the National Pres- 
byterian Church here in Washington, 
D. C., the minister, Dr. Edward L. R. El- 
son, preached a most impressive sermon 
that was particularly appropriate to this 
trying period in our Nation and the 
world. 

On all sides we see today the need for 
Divine guidance to meet the vast prob- 
lems that trouble the hearts and souls of 
men in their hope for peace and free- 
dom. 

Because Dr. Elson has expressed this 
great truth so reverently and so elo- 
quently, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the sermon, which he has entitled “An- 
chors That Hold,” printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANCHORS THAT HOLD 

“Then fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day.”—Acts 27: 29. 

Every time an atomic bomb is exploded, as 
occurred again last week, we ponder how 
tenuous is life for us today—and whether 
we can stand up to it. 

This episode of the sea has much to tell us 
about life. It raises a fundamental ques- 
tion. As we sail the seas of life today, have 
you and I any anchors to keep us from de- 
struction? Are we strong enough for the 
day of storm? Can we stand secure in the 
hour of.crisis? Have we anchors that hold 
us fast when the storm descends, and violent 
winds rage round about us, when the waters 
of life are perilous and the voyage is rough? 

It is easy enough to be a Christian when 
life is comfortable and the sailing is in 
serene waters. There are “fair-weather”’ 
Christians whose faith is never sufficient for 
tough times, who are engulfed when the flood 
comes. Some there are who go through the 
whole of life without a period of darkness 
and struggle. They must thank God for a 
kind providence. But most men and women 
sooner or later confront heavy seas and a 
darkness that is difficult to penetrate, when 
the future is uncertain. There the soul 
must have anchors and a light in the night. 
For you and for me, voyaging on the sea of 
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life, there is the question— What anchors 
have you?” 

On that Mediterranean crossing which Paul 
was making in the custody of Roman sol- 
diers, the ship tossed and turned, twisted 
and strained under heavy seas and tempes- 
tuous winds. Those on board feared de- 
struction upon the crags and rocks of Malta. 
Then “they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day.” Worse than 
the storm at sea are the storms of life 
against which man's soul is battered and 
assailed until he wishes for the day of de- 
liverance. When the storms of doubt and 
the troubled waters of sorrow and the jagged 
rocks of temptation appear, fidelity is difi- 
cult and decisions hard. Have you and I 
the anchors for the soul? 

“They cast four anchors, and wished for 
the day.” 

Let us look at four aùchors that hold us: 

1. The first anchor which holds us under 
stress is the anchor of duty. Perhaps this 
sounds a bit old-fashioned and violates mod- 
ern pedagogy, but the fact remains that it 
has been a strong sense of duty, inculcated 
in youth and early manhood which has 
saved many a soul. In the beginning when 
disciplines were being established, we have 
chafed and at times rebelled. We have 
thought we were being shackled and con- 
fined. We have cried out that our freedom 
was being destroyed. But men’s characters 
have been saved, battles have been won, 
nations have grown strong because men have 
possessed a sense of duty. 

Take it in religion. Maybe reading the 
Bible at home and bowing for family prayers 
seemed to postpone getting to the novel, the 
homework, or running off to a ball game. 
But parental discipline kept us at it, and 
a habit was established. The Word of God 
became part of our daily menu, and when 
the strains of life came its truth held us. 
Chapel in college was an irksome duty. 
There were so many other fascinating and 
diverting attractions. But it was our duty 
to go. There we met God, heard His truth— 
and words, absorbed indifferently, have come 
to the surface of consciousness to strengthen 
in trial. And then in mature years the duty 
to renew the soul at the fountain of truth— 
God's holy church—builds and strengthens 
life. Duty keeps us loyal to the church and 
to God. We thought memorizing the Scrip- 
tures and the catechism a dull chore until 
we needed spiritual sinews for a storm in 
life, and then the truths from dutiful con- 
duct strengthened us. 

Take it all along the way of life. I once 
had a football coach to whom I owe much, 
He was severe in his training program, 
exacting in discipline. His training pro- 
gram was so tough it was almost a relief to 
meet an opponent in a regular game. He 
was masculine through and through— 
manly in the best sense. He prayed and 
taught Sunday school unashamedly, and in- 
fluenced my life more than the ministers, 
but he taught us duty. “If you do your 
full duty on every play, every play should 
end in a touchdown,” he said. “If you are a 
member of a team you will do your duty in 
your position for the success of the whole 
team. On such and such a play—you take 
out the opponents’ halfback or fullback or 
you cut to right or to the left to receive a 
forward pass. It is your duty to your 
team—to your school. You must not fail.” 
How many a man has been superior to him- 
self—has extended his personal prowess— 
because of his sense of duty. 

Thank God for the mighty anchor of duty. 
When the great German offensive com- 
manded by Field Marshal Von Rundstedt 
plowed and pommeled through the Arden- 
nes Forest in December of 1944, what was 
it that saved our forces and in the end 
halted the drive which could have pro- 
longed the war by months or years. Many 
factors of course—brilliant defensive tactics, 
able leadership by our commanders—ef- 
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ficiently operated supply service—all this— 
but more than anything else—a group of 
young Americans slouched in foxholes full 
of ice water and snow—or in improvised 
ramparts behind trees and stumps doing 
their duty. Each man’s duty was to be 
faithful to every member of his team—to 
stand where he was told to stand and fight— 
and as the Scriptures say, having done all “to 
stand.” 

Today we look with pride and thanksgiving 
upon that masterpiece of art, the raising of 
the colors on top of the mountain at Iwo 
Jima. What put the colors there? Young 
Americans with a sense of duty. Half the 
young ushers in my prewar congregation 
gave their lives at Tarawa or Iwo Jima, and 
I think of their sense of duty every time I 
see reverent church ushers. R 

Thank God for duty—an anchor of the 
soul. Thank God it is the way of life that 
man lives by the sweat of his brow. Thank 
God for tasks that absorb all man’s energies 
and command all his resources. Thank God 
for the sheer hard toil that keeps us from 
moral degeneration and spiritual softness. 
Thank God for things that must be done— 
even though the heavens crash about us, 


“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 


Thank God for the anchor of duty. 

2. And here is another anchor. It is the 
anchor of social approbation. How often 
men are held to lofty idealism and a high 
morality because they desire the approval of 
society. Isn’t it a matter of personal fact— 
isn’t it a matter of honest personal experi- 
ence that normal human beings do not de- 
liberately seek or happily accept the dis- 
approval of friends or of the public? It is in 
the nature of man to want to be held in the 
favor of his fellows. This is one of the rea- 
sons politicians respect the sentiments of 
their constituents. They are influenced not 
only by what people think about issues, but 
what people think about them. 

The desire for approval is an anchor of the 
soul only when the moral standards of the 
community to which one belongs is high. All 
of it has a sound psychological basis. To the 
little child, the parent says, “Do this for 
Daddy.” Maybe he says, “Take this castor 
oil for Daddy.” And since Daddy doesn’t 
have to drink the foul liquid, and since baby 
wants the favor of Daddy—down it goes. He 
will not disappoint Daddy. How many men 
have been restrained from sin by refiecting 
upon what their mothers or their wives 
would think of them. We know enough of 
men's inner lives to know that some things a 
man will not do—because to do so would vio- 
late his mother’s faith and love—or it would 
desecrate his wife’s trust and devotion. We 
are restrained by the attitudes which people 
hold toward us. When these standards are 
high our souls find an anchor in the esteem 
of our friends and loved ones, 

8. “They cast out four anchors and wished 
for the day.” Not only do we have the 
anchor of duty, and the anchor of approba- 
tion, but we find a third and greater anchor 
of the soul in prayer. 

A man who fails to pray cannot long re- 
main & vital Christian; a man of prayer will 
remain eternally a strong Christian. I am 
not talking about postures or genuflections 
or even formal expressions. I am talking 
about that disciplined attitude toward life 
which constantly breathes into the soul the 
strength and spirit of Almighty God. I am 
talking about the practice of taking. time 
to commune with God—to offer thanks, to 
intercede for others, to invoke His blessing 
and guidance. And if a man is too busy to 
make a place for that, he is too busy. He is 
in danger of losing his grip on life and his 
power for good, The violinist who ceases to 
practice is readily detected by the critics to 


be slipping, and soon the public notes that 
he is losing his musicianship. The man who 
neglects prayer soon becomes moody, ir- 
ritable, sharp, incapable of clear perceptions 
and sound judgments. And if he neglects 
prayer, temptation is not so easily resisted. 
If you look into the face of Jesus Christ 
each morning, you cannot easily slip into 
sin during the rest of the day. 

The man who prays, who steadfastly main- 
tains his spiritual disciplines, brings his 
fears, his anxieties, his problems, his human 
limitations to the source of strength and 
light. He opens his life to God—and God 
makes of the praying man a channel of 
power. 

Am I speaking to someone who has lost 
the habit of prayer—and who hesitates to 
begin again? Perhaps you feel self-conscious 
and awkward about praying. Let me ask 
you, If you do not pray, what substitute 
have you for prayer? There simply is no 
substitute for the discipline of prayer. If 
you have forsaken or neglected prayer—your 
heart tells you that you ought to pray. And 
if you do not begin again, this word I am 
saying will haunt you tonight and tomor- 
row until you renew your prayers. A day 
may come when the storm and stress of life 
require strength that is beyond man. Learn 
to pray without ceasing that this anchor of 
the soul may remain secure. 

4. “They cast out four anchors and wished 
for the day.” There's an old gospel song 
which goes— 


“We have an anchor that keeps the soul 
Steadfast and sure while the billows roll.” 


Yes, duty and approbation and prayer are 
anchors, but that anchor amid the storm and 
stress is Christ. Advice, ethical codes, moral 
maxims, self-imposed disciplines are not suf- 
ficient alone. Only a power outside of and 
beyond man can keep him. Only the suf- 
fering love of God as seen on the cross can 
grip a man and hold him steadfast. Looking 
at God in Jesus Christ a man cannot sin 
against God’s love. Moreover, when we are 
sure of His love and His nearness, we can 
bear suffering. 

Last week U. S. News & World Report car- 
ried a long and gripping interview with Dr. 
John D. Hayes, honored missionary of this 
church and esteemed former assistant min- 
ister of this church. Many of you remem- 
ber that he returned to China in 1948, with 
the hope of continuing his missionary teach- 
ing. For awhile he was able to work with 
the Church of Christ in China. Then in the 
early hours of the morning he was awakened 
and in his pajamas, was summarily marched 
off to a Communist prison where he was 
closely confined for nearly a year. In all the 
accounts of the cruel months in a cold, bed- 
less prison with its isolation and loneliness— 
the repeated efforts at “brain washing,” the 
attempt to extort a confession, the unend- 
ing questioning, often extending far into the 
night, the successive threats of execution, 
the uncertain future—what anchor did that 
man have? By and by Dr. Hayes made a 
confession—he confessed not to political or 
military crimes, for there were none. He 
confessed in effect that he had failed to be a 
perfect representative of Christ in China— 
that “he had done those things he ought not 
to have done, and left undone the things he 
ought to have done.” He had failed Christ, 
but Christ, he said, had never failed him. 
“In time, I came to aspire chiefly not for 
release from prison but only that I might tell 
the truth—to be true to my calling in Jesus 
Christ. If I could only be true to truth and 
to Him, the rest would care for itself. I do 
not know why they released me—or why I 
am out of that Red prison—except for prayer 
and Christ.” 

What an anchor for the soul is the ‘love 
that will not let us go.” He never leaves us 
nor forsakes us. Secure with Christ we need 
not fear the storms. 
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Emergency Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled “Emergency Controls,” 
dealing with the subject of standby con- 
trols and the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. The editorial 
is published in this morning's Washing- 
ton Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

EMERGENCY CONTROLS 


The administration’s argument against 
standby controls over wages, prices, and 
rents is pretty flimsy. It assumes that Con- 
gress will act swiftly once an emergency 
arises. But, whatever the record in such 
matters as a declaration of war, experience 
shows that Congress does not act swiftly 
on complicated economic proposals. Think, 
for example, of the 5-month struggle at the 
beginning of World War II over controls 
legislation. It took an enormous amount of 
work by the administration and Congress to 
get that legislation adopted and then to put 
it into effect. Then, after the Korean war 
started, it was 75 days between the start of 
hearings on the Defense Production Act and 
its approval by the President. What assur- 
ance is there that we shall have so much 
time to lose in the event of another emer- 
gency? 

In his testimony before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Acting Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, said the administra- 
tion would be content with a bill providing 
for a 90-day freeze. The administration 
should provide more positive leadership than 
this. The country and Congress look to the 
executive agencies to make the necessary 
preparations for an emergency. How much 
better it would be to resolve these prob- 
lems now, when there is time, rather than 
later, when time is of the essence, 


Resolutions by American Association for 
the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was held in Washington a 
conference on United States responsi- 
bility for world leadership in 1953. This 
conference was under the general spon- 
sorship of the American Association for 
the United Nations, which is a very fine 
organization, headed by a number of 
distinguished Americans. The confer- 
ence itself was widely attended, treating 
as it did the most important problem 
America faces today. 
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J ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions adopted by this conference be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


CONFERENCE ON UNITED STATES RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP IN 1953, 
SHOREHAM HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 1, 2, 3, 1953 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


We, the duly authorized delegates of 120 
broadly representative national organiza- 
tions, are gathered in conference in Wash- 
ington, under the auspices of the American 
Association for the United Nations to dis- 
cuss United States responsibility for world 
leadership in 1953. We speak as free citi- 
zens with a sense of responsibility to the or- 
ganizations which appointed us. 

The President of the United States in his 
inaugural address of January 20 made this 
important declaration: “Respecting the 
United Nations as the living sign of all peo- 
ple’s hope for peace, we shall strive to make 
it not merely an eloquent symbol but an 
effective force,” 

We take these words of the President's 
pledge for our declaration of purpose in this 
critical year of 1953 and ask God's blessing 
upon our country and the United Nations. 
Our common purpose is to rally the Ameri- 
can people to support the United Nations 
and to strengthen the participation of the 
United States in the United Nations. 

For our two previous conferences we met 
in Chicago to speak our message in mid- 
America. We meet this year in Washington 
to make our petition directly to our Gov- 
ernment, mindful that the steps of the new 
administration in relation to our United 
Nations obligations may set our course for 
years to come. 

Our confidence is reassured by the Presi- 
dent's expressions of faith in the United 
Nations, We are here to express to the new 
administration and the Congress the con- 
certed views of our diverse groups, united 
in the purpose of supporting every action 
and program which implement the United 
Nations responsibilities of our country and 
contribute to making the United Nations 
an effective force. 

Although every public opinion poll shows 
Overwhelming support for the United Na- 
tions, we are aware of increasing opposi- 
tion by determined forces. We note with 
concern growing counsels which would in 
effect abandon the United Nations, withdraw 
American participation, and nullify effective 
international agreements. We note and 
Oppose resolutions introduced in Congress 
to withdraw, and others to cripple by con- 
stitutional amendment the historic treaty- 
making power. 

We note and oppose these forces in Ameri- 
can life which would retreat to isolationism. 
Fearful of imagined interference in our do- 
mestic affairs, contrary to the United Na- 
tions Charter itself, these advocates of a 
policy of going it alone undermine United 
States leadership in the councils of the na- 
tions. 

Every new obstacle in the search for peace 
and security is invoked by the opponents 
to weaken support of the United Nations. 
Misinformation and unjustified fears con- 
fuse and discourage a public not yet suffi- 
ciently armed with specific knowledge to 
combat them. 

We dedicate our efforts to bring home to 
the American people the absolute necessity 
for an effective United Nations for the com- 
mon security. We shall combat the forces 
opposing the United Nations through a posi- 
tive program of action. 

As guides for the organizations here repre- 
sented, we recommend certain positive pro- 
grams and policies for support which we deem 
indispensable bridges to our United Nations 


objectives, and then single out for attack 
current roadblocks to the achievement of 
those objectives. 


I. The positive programs 


A. Moral Unity and President’s Seventh 
Point 


The most important contribution of the 
United Nations is the development of a world 
moral unity. Despite the obstructions of the 
Soviet bloc and despite all of the other but 
less discouraging divisions, the fact remains 
that a great part of mankind is represented 
by United Nations delegates who are weaving 
persistently the fabric of a better world so- 
ciety. Each conference adds to the common 
store of understanding, to the formulation 
of common principles, and to the practice of 
international accommodation. 

Moral unity cannot develop without a gen- 
eral system of collective security. We recog- 
nize the need of some regional groupings; 
the Charter provides for them. But regional 
arrangements are no substitute for a general 
system of collective security. We urge upon 
the President and the Secretary of State that 
in making any regional arrangements the 
phrase in the President’s seventh point, 
“within the framework of the United Na- 
tions,” be adhered to. 

The security commitments undertaken by 
the United States through the Inter- 
American Treaty, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and other treaties apart from the United 
Nations Charter, should be brought within 
the framework of the United Nations in prac- 
tice and not merely by formal declaration. 
We urge that the United States avoid uni- 
lateral actions which bypass the United 
Nations. 


B. Korea: Leadership and Consultation 


The impasse in Korea is a test of our forti- 
tude asa nation. We shall be throwing aside 
one of our proudest contributions to the 
maintenance of peace and security if national 
impatience now causes us to question the 
momentous act of our participation in United 
Nations resistance to aggression in June 1950. 
The United Nations stand against the aggres- 
sor was an historic event, confounding the 
critics who had predicted that the United 
Nations would go the way of the League of 
Nations when confronted with the first act 
of aggression. 

The responsibilities in Korea accorded us 
by the United Nations test our courage, our 
wisdom and our capacity for consultation. 

We do not question the need for strong 
decisions in Korea, but we advocate the full- 
est use of all the facilities of the United Na- 
tions to guide the political decisions so as 
consistently to maintain the international 
character and moral purpose of our military 
participation. We urge the continuance of 
persistent efforts at negotiation for an hon- 
orable truce, despite the obstructionist tac- 
tics of the aggressors. We support our Gov- 
ernment’s position in line with the General 
Assembly resolution for the voluntary re- 
patriation of the prisoners of war. 

Notice, advice, consultation are the mini- 
mum demands of collective action. 


C. Economic and Social Development 


One of the most significant examples of 
applied idealism in recent history is the pro- 
gram of technical assistance, designed to 
help other people help themselves. Since 
international peace requires the develop- 
ment of economic and social justice within 
and between nations, technical assistance 
must be understood to include aid in the 
development of free, democratic economic 
and social institutions appropriate to the 
needs of the people of each area. We ask 
that the Congress support with adequote ap- 
propriations a continued and expanded tech- 
nical assistance program of our own Goy- 
ernment and that of the United Nations. 

We believe that the American program 
should be increasingly integrated with the 
United Nations program. The multilateral 
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approach has the advantage of giving to the 
recipients a greater participation in the de- 
velopment of the program and of minimizing 
their fear of economic domination. 

The flow of capital to these areas by loans 
and grants by governments and interna- 
tional agencies should be encouraged. We 
recognize also the importance of private in- 
vestment in the development of underde- 
veloped areas. To attract such capital it 
is essential that the nations in which in- 
vestment is made should respect the rights 
of foreign investors, especially their right to 
adequate compensation in case of nationali- 
zation, consistent with the rights of the in- 
habitants. 


D. Human Rights 


We support the continuing efforts of the 
United Nations to promote human rights by 
every possible means, including the drafting 
of covenants for ratification by member 
states. We urge the United States to aid in 
perfecting these documents by effective 
United Nations implementation through 
United Nations recognition of complaints by 
aggrieved groups and individuals, or by re- 
sponsible non-governmental organizations. 
* Until such documents are completed, we 
urge the United States to support the prin- 
ciple of United Nations recognition of meri- 
torious complaints by private petition 
through publicity and through such action 
as may be undertaken by agencies of the 
United Nations to implement the obligations 
of the Charter, and in the spirit of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

We urge ratification of the genocide con- 
vention pending now for 2 years before the 
United States Senate. 

We likewise urge United States adherence 
to the United Nations convention on the 
political rights of women shortly to be 
opened for signature and ratification. 

We support the United Nations inquiry 
into forced labor as an instrument of con- 
trolling political opposition. 

We emphasize the principle that interna- 
tional agreements subscribed to by the states 
of the free world are vital means for assuring 
the rights and liberties of men and women 
everywhere, and for checking totalitarian 
forces. 

E. Colonialism 


We express our conviction that exploita- 
tion of colonial peoples is intolerable. Six 
hundred million people have won their po- 
litical independence since the war ended, 
many of them through the assistance of the 
United Nations. All of them have found 
their place in the society of nations, most 
of them through membership in the United 
Nations. Two hundred million more colonial 
peoples aspire to self-government. 

Consistent with its own historical experi- 
ence, the United States should energetically 
support the aspirations of all peoples for 
freedom from foreign domination. Self- 
government or independence, when based 
on respect for and observance of human 
rights and the maintenance of peace, should 
be progressively aided by the United States 
through the United Nations. 

Allegiance to our NATO partners should 
not close our eyes to the paramount impor- 
tance both of the principle of national in- 
dependence of their colonial peoples, and of 
the development of their economic resources 
in their own and tne world’s interest. 
Greater use of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations in raising the standards 
of living of colonial peoples can be of im- 
mense value, not only for their own benefit, 
but for promoting their allegiance to the 
United Nations. 

We note that the spirit of colonialism also 
extends to the internal policies of certain 
independent states, notably the Union of 
South Africa, where the non-European ma- 
jority is held in subjection to the ruling 
minority by devices of segregation and de- 
nial of political, civil, and human rights, 
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We support the action of the United Na- 
tions in appointing commissions to deal 
with this problem, and deplore the absten- 
tion of the United States from this action. 


F. United States Financial Contribution to 
the U. N. 

The contribution of the United States to 
the budget of the United Nations is a minute 
fraction of our total budget. We favor in- 
creased rather than reduced American con- 
tributions to the United Nations. While 
supporting the principle, now adopted by the 
United Nations, that the United States con- 
tribution to the regular budget shall not 
exceed one-third, we believe that the United 
States could and should make much larger 
voluntary contributions to the United Na- 
tions technical assistance and other special 
programs. 

The specialized agencies should be free to 
fix their own independent budgets on the 
basis of the effectiveness of their activities. 
At the same time we recognize the need for 
coordination of their programs through the 
Economic and Social Council. We oppose 
the fixing by Congress in advance of a dollar 
ceiling upon the sum that the United States 
will contribute to any of the specialized 
agencies. Since our proportion of the total 
contribution to each agency is fixed at one- 
third, this would automatically freeze the 
budgets of the agencies and hamper the 
expansion of their work. 


G. United States Representation to the U. N. 


The conference urges the administration 
to maintain the principle of bipartisan rep- 
resentation in United States delegations to 
the United Nations and to select men and 
women who discharge important responsi- 
bilities in American life and who are repre- 
sentative of a cross section of the public. 


H. Charter Revision 

We are mindful that in 1955 the matter of 
revision of the United Nations Charter will 
come up for discussion by the General As- 
sembly. We therefore urge our Government 
to initiate such preliminary conversations 
with member states as will determine the 
advisability of holding a review conference 
at that time and to make such preparatory 
studies as are necessary to contribute to the 
success of such a conference if held. 


II. The roadblocks 
A. The Bricker Resolution 


We are strongly opposed to the Bricker, the 
Watkins, and other proposed constitutional 
amendments that would curb the power of 
the President to make Executive agreements 


or limit the power of the President and the 


Senate to make treaties. Not only would 
these amendments hamper the capacity of 
the President and the Senate to protect the 
rights and liberties of American citizens and 
our national interests but provisions of these 
proposed amendments would limit effective 
United States participation in the United 
Nations. 
B. Immigration Barriers 


We support the President’s statement on 
the McCarran immigration law in his state 
of the Union message: “Existing legislation 
contains injustices. It does, in fact, dis- 
criminate. * * * I am, therefore, requesting 
the Congress to review this legislation and 
to enact a statute which will at one and the 
same time guard our legitimate national in- 
terest and be faithful to our basic ideas of 
freedom and fairness to all.“ In any revision 
we urge especially the elimination of those 
restrictions which (1) confine immigration 
to quotas based on national origin or racial 
discrimination; (2) hamper the United 
States in cooperating in the resettlement of 
refugees; (3) bar temporary foreign visitors 
from access to the United Nations; and (4) 
preyent the attendance of many visitors at 
international conferences in the United 
States. 
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C. The Tariff Barriers 


We favor not only the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act but also 
a far-reaching liberalization of United States 
tariff policies. The American people must 
recognize that grants abroad can only be 
reduced if other nations can sell to us. If 
the United States can assure other nations 
of a liberal import policy, they prefer trade 
to aid. 

D. Racial Discrimination 


Racial discrimination and segregation in 
our Nation create a deplorable distinction 
between citizens and retard United States 
leadership in the councils of the United 
Nations. 

Despite recent gains in law and custom, 
the task of extending civil rights to millions 
of nonwhite citizens of the United States 
remains American democracy’s unfinished 
business. Racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation are inconsistent with the basic prin- 
ciples of our own Constitution and of the 
United Nations Charter. 

American racial practices are of major 
concern, especially to nonwhite peoples 
throughout -the world who recognize the 
conflict of our practice with our avowed 
democratic principles. 

We urge upon the Government and the 
people that action be taken to assure the 
full participation of all of our citizens on 
the basis of equality, in all phases of our 
national life. 


E. Impairment of Civil Liberties 


While unalterably opposed to all totali- 
tarian influences in American life, we de- 
plore the degree of suspicion that has de- 
veloped in the United States. We regard as 
contrary to the whole spirit of our Bill of 
Rights many of the recent measures taken 
in the name of national security. Neces- 
sary vigilance against acts of espionage or 
subversion must not be permitted to pro- 
duce a passion for conformity which penal- 
izes freedom of expression and association 
and impairs mutual confidence among our 
citizens. 

Our uncompromising opposition to com- 
munism qualifies us to warn against the 
tendencies to imitate its methods of re- 
pression which we abhor. We deplore the 
methods used by certain congressional com- 
mittees and certain private organizations in 
conducting investigations and publicly con- 
demning individuals without due process of 
law. 

The growing practice of attributing sub- 
version to any policy which powerful forces 
oppose already threatens the morale of our 
civil service, foreign service, and citizens. 
We want public servants who are not afraid 
to report the truth to their superiors as 
they see it, and citizens who are not afraid 
to take a stand and to teach freely and 
openly. It is the climate of freedom of 
thought and speech that has made us strong. 
The right to dissent is the heritage of every 
American and essential to our democracy. 
A nation disturbed by internal fear cannot 
exert effective leadership in international 
affairs. 

We particularly urge that the carrying out 
of the agreement between the United States 
Government and the Secretary General of 
the United Nations for checks upon Amer- 
ican members of the Secretariat be conducted 
in such a way as (1) to protect the security 
of the United States and yet maintain the 
independent character and morale of the 
Secretariat, (2) to protect the rights of em- 
ployees under the General Assembly regu- 
lations, (3) to discharge United States obli- 
gations under the United Nations Charter 
to respect e independence of the Secre- 
tary General and the “exclusively interna- 
tional character of the staf.” The security 
examinations of all members of the Secre- 
tariat should be conducted by the Secretary 
General, and in the case of American citi- 
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zens with the effective cooperation of the 
executive agencies of our Government, 


III. The goal: Disarmament 


Progress toward disarmament is clearly 
dependent upon progress toward collective 
security and political settlements. While rec- 
ognizing that armed strength is necessary 
to defend freedom in an armed world, our 
goal is the abolition of war. 

The United States must give new empha- 
sis to its efforts for agreement in the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. The 
struggle for a progressive reduction of arma- 
ments, both atomic and conventional, se- 
cured through United Nations inspection, 
verification, and control is of the highest 
urgency. 

Effective world disarmament would release 
vast sums which could be directed toward 
raising standards of living and relieving 
human misery throughout the world. In 
anticipation of armament limitation the 
United States should plan now for the re- 
direction of resources and personnel to con- 
structive purposes. 

No nation in this atomic age can be in- 
different to the threat to its survival inher- 
ent in total war. In the interest of common 
survival all nations must quicken their ef- 
forts within the United Nations if they are 
to free the world of the burdens and fears 
of armaments and the scourge of war. 


Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
did editorial entitled “Flood Control,” 
published in the Texarkana Gazette of 
March 12, 1953. j 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL 


If President Eisenhower is successful in 
balancing the budget a tremendous amount 
of hacking on Government expenditures 
be necessary. $ 

A lot of the fat of the preparedness pro- 
gram can be cut without marring its effi- 
ciency but the Korean war will continue to 
cost as much and possibly a great deal more 
than it has been costing. Thus, it seems 
that the ax will fall heaviest on the domes- 
tic programs in which the Government is 
engaged. 

In this event, we think the people should 
make it plain to the administration that they 
place a very high priority on flood control. 
The programs going forward in our river 
valleys, particularly the Mississippi, are of 
such vast and fundamental importance to 
the Nation as a whole that they must not 
be classified as patronage plums and cer- 
tainly should not be dismissed as such. 

Many of our Southwestern States, particu- 
larly Texas, have suddenly become aware of 
a frightening shortage of water. This short- 
age points up the necessity for not one or 
two dams but many of them. New State 
laws to conserve water may be necessary. 
The situation is that bad. 

But flood control is even more funda- 
mental than water shortages. An address 
delivered last month by Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana, to the 34th annual 
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convention of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion at St. Louis points out this fact in most 
enlightening language. His speech should 
be required reading for every Member of 
Congress. 

Senator ELLENDER said further develop- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley should take 
three broad directions. 

“First,” he said, “all possible attempts 
should be made to conserve our valley’s re- 
sources—particularly the precious God- 
given, and irreplaceable agricultural topsoil. 
Second, we must continue to devote much 

tune and provide substantial sums of money 
toward developing the great transportation 
potentialities of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. Third, we must make our valley 
‘Latin American trade conscious,’ for as 
transportation facilities are expanded, the 
responsibility for developing the virgin re- 
sources to the south of us will become ours.” 

You will notice that Senator ELLENDER 
listed flood control (conservation of our val- 
ley’s resources) as the No. 1 of his funda- 
mentals. 

“It disturbed me to stand on the wharves 
of New Orleans this summer,” he said, “as 
I have many times before, and watch the 
muddy Mississippi swirl past, with the reali- 
zation before me that the Father of Waters 
carries an estimated half-million tons of 
irreplaceable topsoil past the Crescent City 
and on to the gulf each year. This water- 
borne silt comprises the cream of the fine 
rich farming lands of the central plains and 
the fertile Mississippi Delta. Commonsense 
tells us that unless this destructive process 
is stopped or at best slowed greatiy the bread- 
basket of our Nation will eventually become 
a barren desert.” 

These are things to be pondered as we seek 
to bring a program of economy back to 
Washington. 

Let’s put our efforts to save in the right 
perspective and keep the ax off flood control. 
The Government is in many businesses it 
can afford to turn over to private enterprise, 
but flood control is logically and essentially 
a Federal Government activity and should 
be pushed ahead as rapidly as possible. 


Security and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Security and Freedom,” written 
by A. Blair Knapp, president of Denison 
University. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECURITY AND FREEDOM 
(By A. Blair Knapp) 


The promised investigations of commu- 
nism in the colleges are underway with sepa- 
rate committees in the House and the Senate 
functioning independently. This matter has 
already aroused much comment and con- 
troversy and no doubt more will follow. 
Feeling a responsibility to the constituents 
of this college, I record here, in summary 
fashion, some of my own convictions. 

Membership on the faculty of a college or 
university is a privilege—not a right; a priv- 
Uege that ought not to be given to a Com- 
munist under any circumstances. The cen- 
tral idea of the American way of life is per- 
sonal freedom. One essential characteristic 


of an American college or university is the 
freedom of the faculty to seek the truth and 
to publicize and teach it. The Communist 
is not free to seek the truth nor to teach it, 
By his membership in the party he has sur- 
rendered his freedom politically, econom- 
ically, and morally. There have been, and 
probably still are, those who have held that 
mere membership in the Communist Party 
should not, by itself, constitute a basis for 
refusal to appoint any individual to a college 
faculty, or to dismiss him if already ap- 
pointed. This view suggests that Commu- 
nists should be rejected or dismissed only 
when there is evidence that they are using 
their positions to propagandize their Com- 
munist ideology. I reject this view. It is 
to me a most naive disregard of the facts 
with respect to membership in the party. 
There might have been some justification 
of this view some years ago when we knew 
much less about the party than we now 
know. It no longer can be justified. Those 
who still proclaim this view, in my opinion, 
are doing the teaching profession great harm. 
They are distorting the true meaning of aca- 
demic freedom and making it suspect in the 
eyes of many who should be defending it vig- 
orously as an essential characteristic of our 
colleges and universities. The air would be 
cleared and a truer perspective created if 
those who are professionally engaged in 
higher education, either as teachers, admin- 
istrators, or researchers, would let it be un- 
derstood that Communists cannot be pro- 
fessionally acceptable. 

There are real dangers to American edu- 
cation in these investigations. In the first 
place, the very fact that they are authorized 
at all will be interpreted by the unthinking 
citizen as proof that subversive teachers are 
numerous in our faculties. In the second 
place, the procedures frequently utilized by 
these committees and their counsels result 
in innuendo and suggestions which are de- 
structive of public confidence even when 
proof and fact cannot be developed. The 
immunity which protects the committees 
and their employees from the normal penal- 
ties of libel and slander is a dangerous thing 
when not used carefully and with restraint. 
In the third place, such committees often 
get far afield from their stated objectives. 
An investigation to identify and label the 
Communist in the teaching profession is one 
thing. Should it degenerate into an attack 
upon the freedom of the teacher to develop 
new ideas, to speak freely on controversial 
matters in the light of truth as he sees it, to 
hold opinions that are different from those 
generally held—then such an investigation 
will do incalculable harm to higher educa- 
tion in this country. 

The responsibility for seeing to it that 
Communists are denied the privilege of fac- 
ulty status rests squarely on the administra- 
tive leaders of each college or university. In 
most small colleges this means that the pres- 
ident and the dean have this responsibility, 
shared to some extent by the chairman of 
the department concerned. In larger insti- 
tutions the president may not be so directly 
involved, yet he must be responsible for 
seeing to it that those who appoint, promote, 
and retain faculty personnel are ready and 
willing to take this responsibility. President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union address, 
had this to say: 

“I know that the primary responsibility 
for keeping out the disloyal and dangerous 
rests squarely upon the executive branch. 
When this branch so conducts itself as to re- 
quire policing by another branch of the 
Government, it invites its own disorder and 
confusion.” 

How completely this applies to our colleges 
and universities. If we who are responsible 
for the administration of colleges and uni- 
versities fail to exercise proper care in meet- 
ing this same responsibility, we invite the 
disorder, the confusion, and the injury to 
education generally which comes from the 
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investigations by governmental committees. 
If we would keep our own houses in order, 
we would not have to pay this price. 

We must have security from Communist 
infiltration; but we seek security so that our 
freedoms may be preserved. Any attempt to 
achieve security which is itself destructive 
of freedom defeats its own purpose. Those 
of us who believe in the objectives of our 
colleges and universities must be more vigi- 
lant than ever. We must be prepared to 
insist that we achieve security and freedom 
because either without the other is mean- 
ingless. 

At Denison we have no Communists on 
our faculty. We intend that there shall be 
none. At the same time we will continue 
to seek to create and to preserve on this 
campus a climate of freedom in which re- 
sponsible, professionally competent teachers 
shall have not only the right, but the duty, 
to deal with controversial ideas of our day. 
The business of a college is not to teach the 
students what to think but rather to teach 
them how to think. These perilous times 
demand not a blind conformity, but the 
ability to think creatively along new paths. 
This country has become great because our 
fathers dared to have new ideas in politics, 
in economics, in science, and the other areas 
of human affairs. We shall preserve our 
freedom and our greatness in the same way. 


Tax “Reform”—More Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Tax ‘Reform’—More Revenue,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the U. S. News & World Report, 
March 27, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax “REFORM”—MorE REVENUE 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Eisenhower said last week that, 
while he doesn’t want to see revenues low- 
ered, he doesn’t object to tax “reform.” 

But in that single phrase “tax reform” 
lies the key to America’s fiscal dilemma. 

For when the President rightly pointed 
out that continuing deficits would mean a 
cheapening of the dollar, he might have been 
reminded that the mere imposition of taxes 
doesn't guarantee that a budget will be bal- 
anced. There is no more certain way to 
“cheapen” the dollar and cause a lack of 
confidence in the monetary unit of a na- 
tion than to maintain a system of taxation 
which, having reached the saturation point, 
begins to bring in less and less revenue. 

The task is threefold: 

1. To reduce Federal expenditures. 

2. To revise the tax system so as to increase 
receipts. This involves some upward and 
some downward changes in tax rates as well 
as finding new sources of taxation. 

3. To attain a surplus so as to begin pay- 
ing off the national debt. 

Primarily what America must have is a 
sound economic situation, or else the tax 
yield will never be enough to balance the 
budget. i 

Under the New Deal and Fair Deal, the 
idea was to use tax reform for punitive 
purposes. The feeling of class hatred was so 
deep that a Soak the Rich slogan was the 
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basis for confiscatory rates on personal in- 
comes. 

Basically the principle of capacity to pay 
is sound, but it never should go to the ex- 
treme of destroying incentive or penalizing 
success. Curiously enough, while the New 
Deal and Fair Deal imposed high taxes on 
individual incomes, the tax policies of the 
Democratic administrations always favored 

big corporations. 

No better proof of this can be cited than 
the recent report of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee under the chairmanship of 
Senator SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama. 
In that report—concurred in by Republi- 
cans and Democrats—is the following 
passage: 

“Our tax policies seem to contradict im- 
plicitly or explicitly the Government’s oper- 
ations in other fields. While Congress passes 
laws and appropriates funds for the 
strengthening and administration of anti- 
trust and antimerger laws, present-day taxes 
seem to be prime motivators in erecting ob- 
stacles to healthy competition. 

“The owners of small enterprises with un- 
even earnings records who are paying out a 
major share of their profits in the form of 
personal- or corporate-income taxes inevita- 
bly are favorably inclined to accept offers 
to sell out to their larger competitors.” 

Unquestionably the excess-profits tax helps 
big business and penalizes small business. 
That’s one reason why this form of tax, 
which expires on June 30, should not be re- 
enacted. At least in the First World War 
period the excess-profits law provided that 
no business need pay any higher rate than a 
competitor, but even this provision does not 
remove all the inequities. 

The President says that, when the present 
excess-profits-tax law expires, he wants an- 
other form of tax to take its place so that 
revenues will not be reduced. 

There is a way to increase receipts by re- 
vising our tax system. It can be done by 
stimulating rather than strangling business 
expansion, Thus the same Senate commit- 
tee says of the surtax and excess-profits 
taxes: 

“Up to 70 percent of all earnings can be 
taxed by the Federal Government, and for 
many firms, of each additional dollar of prof- 
it, 82 cents goes to the Federal Government. 
Many witnesses stated that they were unable 
or unwilling to take the necessary business 
risks to expand their business when over 80 
percent of their increased earnings were ear- 
marked for the Director of Internal 
Revenue.” 

Among the suggestions made by the Sen- 
ate committee is to allow flexible deprecia- 
tion policies so as to contribute to a healthier 
operation of our competitive economy, be- 
cause when business firms are released from 
some of the crushing burden of present taxes, 
they will be likely to modernize and expand 
their plants. 

Tax reform is long overdue. A revision of 
the administrative provisions of our tax laws 
has not been made in many years. Many of 
the present provisions are outmoded and 
unfair. 

If Congress could give attention not only 
to the inequities in business taxes but in 
personal taxes as well, Treasury receipts 
would increase substantially as a result of 
the enlarged volume of transactions through- 
out our whole economic system. 

It’s the way to a healthy economy and a 
sound dollar. 

Certain sales taxes may have to be imposed 
and others eliminated. 

Certain income-tax rates can be revised 
downward, 

The problem is not to be solved by a gen- 
eral tax cut or a general tax rise. The time 
has come for the application of sound prin- 
ciples to a selective system of taxation that 
has only one object—the collection of more 
revenue through an expanded economy. 


The Federal Construction Contract Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an article 
which appeared in the March 1953 issue 
of the Qualified Contractor publication, 
regarding the situation which I and some 
of my colleagues in the Senate and House 
hope to correct by legislation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT BILL 

Legislation now before the 83d Congress 
needs active support from members of the 
mechanical specialty industries for enact- 
ment. 

The Federal construction contract bill is 
before the 83d Congress for action. 

What the Federal lawmakers do with this 
proposed legislation in the months immedi- 
ately ahead will have an important influ- 
ence on the manner with which the Nation's 
largest single industry conducts its business. 
If the bill is enacted it will introduce a new 
era of sounder Federal construction contract- 
ing procedure and business morality. If the 
bill is not enacted the industry faces a con- 
tinued spread of unsound methods and the 
cancerous growth of the evils stemming from 
the unethical practices of bid shopping and 
bid peddling. 

In sponsoring this legislation NECA and 
the other national associations of mechanical 
specialty contractors are taking on their own 
initiative a noteworthy step to correct some 
of the evils that have grown up in the con- 
struction industry and which are responsible 
for much of the public criticism of the in- 
dustry. A number of important leaders in 
Congress have joined in cooperating to bring 
about these desirable changes and have pre- 
pared the legislation which has been intro- 
duced in both Senate and House. 

The success of the effort depends upon 
the members of the mechanical specialty in- 
dustries. If all, or a large majority of elec- 
trical contractors and plumbing, heating, 
and air conditioning contractors express 
their support of the legislation positively and 
persistently their representatives will know 
that the bill is highly desirable and will take 
effective steps to bring about its enactment. 

The Federal construction contract bill is 
before Congress in the form of six bills, all 
identical. Five haye been introduced in the 
House and one is before the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

S. 848, sponsored by Senators HARLEY M. 
KILGORE, Democrat, West Virginia; WILLIAM 
LANGER, Republican, North Dakota; JoHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, Democrat, Arkansas; J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, Arkansas; WARREN G. 
Macnuson, Democrat, Washington; MILTON 
R. TON, Republican, North Dakota; JOHN 
J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, Alabama; WILLIAM 
E. JENNER, Republican, Indiana; Henry M. 
Jackson, Democrat, Washington. 

H. R. 515, by Representative THomas J. 
Lane, Democrat, Massachusetts. 

H. R. 1051, by Representative WILLIAM E. 
Miter, Republican, New York. 

H. R. 1066, by Representative J. PERCY 
Priest, Democrat, Tennessee. 

H. R. 1520, by Representative GEORGE H, 
BENDER, Republican, Ohio. 
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H. R. 1825, by Representative Epcar A. 
Jonas, Republican, Illinois. 

The bills have been referred, respectively, 
to the Senate and House Judiciary Commit- 
tees where early hearings are anticipated. 

The measures have the same language as 
that recommended last year by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee which held exhaustive 
hearings on S. 2907 in the 82d Congress. 

Briefly, the Federal construction contract 
bill would do two main things: 

1. Require the Federal Government to see 
that the mechanical specialty part of build- 
ing construction under its cost-plus-fee con- 
tracts be done by people who have demon- 
strated that they know their business. 

2. Establish a firm subcontract bidding 
procedure fair to the general and subcon- 
tractor, which will take the profit out of 
chiseling by both general and subcontractor, 
and which will remove the unfair advantage 
which the unscrupulous general and subcon- 
tractor now has over his more ethical com- 
petitors. 

The bill has developed a strong bipartisan 
support in the 83d Congress. Among its 
sponsors is Chairman LANGER of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Coauthors include 
both Republican and Democratic leaders 
from all sections of the country. They have 
become convinced by events transpiring since 
last summer that the evils to which the bill 
is addressed have been increasing and that 
insofar as Federal public works are con- 
cerned, Federal legislation of this nature is 
the only effective and practical answer. 

Reports from throughout the country re- 
ceived by NECA and by the liaison commit- 
tee for the Mechanical Specialty Contracting 
Industries indicate that bid shopping and bid 
peddling are on the increase. In recent 
months there have been flagrant instances of 
abuse by Federal agencies and by large in- 
tegrated contractors in cost-plus-fee work. 
Some of these abuses are covered in a report, 
just published, of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee which concludes a study of abuses on 
five major electrical construction jobs with 
recommendations carrying this language: 

“Agencies should reappraise their present 
policy in awarding contracts to so-called low 
bidders. A contractor whose bid is low and 
is bonded and who has repeatedly violated 
the specifications on previous Federal jobs 
should have his bid rejected. * * * 

“Contractors who have no experience in the 
work upon which they are bidding should not 
receive the award.” 

(The article is followed by a summary of 
the bill.) 


Rebuilding the CEA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
z oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 - 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rebuilding the CEA,” published 
in the March 21 issue of Business Week, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REBUILDING THE CEA 

The somewhat confusing and contradic- 
tory actions recently taken in regard to the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers 
point up the fact that the new administra- 
tion is long on doers but short on thinkers. 
In sharp contrast to the last 20 years, there 
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is no lack of businessmen but a conspicuous 
absence of brain trusters in Government, 
This switch is due to the natural desire to 
break with the unhappy experiences of the 
past. The danger is that it can be over- 
done. 

This danger is already apparent in the 
congressional attitude toward the CEA, which 
is being treated like an unwanted orphan, 
But whatever one may think of economists, 
they are needed, especially in a business ad- 
ministration. 

As Henry Ford and other administration 
supporters have pointed out, business is on 
the spot in Washington. If the current 
boom starts disintegrating, which many econ- 
omists consider probable, and if the admin- 
istration has no adequate plans to cope with 
the situation, the entire business commu- 
nity will share the blame. 

It was for this very purpose that the CEA 
was established under the Employment Act 
of 1946, which commits the Government to 
take steps to maintain a stable economy 
based on maximum production and employ- 
ment. The specific function of the CEA is 
to analyze economic developments and assist 
the President in formulating programs that 
can produce a high level of prosperity and 
prevent a recession. 

Unfortunately, the CEA failed to perform 
its proper role during the latter years of the 
late administration. Instead, it was per- 
verted from a professional advisory body to a 
propaganda voice, whose chief purpose was 
to provide economic justification for the 
purely political measures advocated by the 
fair deal. 

Just because the CEA has fallen upon 
evil days does not invalidate its original 
functions. Despite its abuse, it remains a 
worthwhile device that is specifically con- 
cerned with the problem of warding off eco- 
nomic trouble that could spell ruin for the 
administration. 

The President himself acknowledged its 
sorry record as a political tool when he de- 
clared a thorough rethinking of its functions 
is in order. In expressing his firm convic- 
tion that the CEA can be rehabilitated, he 
was also recognizing the vital role in can 
play in carrying out the principles of the 
Employment Act. 

To start completely fresh with the CEA, the 
President chose Dr. Arthur F, Burns, profes- 
sor of economics at Columbia University. An 
authority on business cycles, he is also presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association 
and director of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, which has earned him a 
reputation as an administrator as well as a 
scholar. 

At the same time that Dr. Burns’ appoint- 
ment was approved by one Senatorial com- 
mittee, however, another cut back the ap- 
propriation demanded by the President, and 
virtually abolished the CEA by granting only 
enough funds to allow for a single economic 
adviser. 

That was, in effect, punishing the new ad- 
ministration for the sins of its predecessor— 
a somewhat shortsighted policy. The CEA’s 
position merits the concern of every business- 
man, for without continuous estimates of 
the economic situation by qualified experts, 
the President's ability to take effective action 
is sharply curtailed. 

We hope that Congress and the admin- 
istration will act promptly to clear up the 
confusion over the CEA. In the midst of 
its other heavy responsibilities, the admin- 
istration cannot afford to lose any time in 
considering the nature and time of counter- 
steps that it might employ in the face of 
recession. To cope with this formidable task, 
Dr. Burns needs the help of other able econ- 
omists. We believe Congress should pro- 
vide funds for the restaffing of the CEA 
so that the administration will be equipped 


with the competent economic advisers it 
needs. 


Broad Attack on Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an article en- 
titled “Broad Attack on Farm Problem,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BROAD ATTACK ON FARM PROBLEM—SENATOR 
MURRAY INTERESTS MANY COLLEAGUES IN 
PROPOSAL For ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL FOOD RESERVE UNDER FAO 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Senator Murray, Democrat, of Montana, 
veteran legislator with young ideas, is pio- 
neering again. This time he is proposing 
that the United States Congress initiate the 
creation. of a permanent international food 
reserve. The project would have more than 
one virtue, as he sees it: It would aid in 
solving the food problem for many countries 
now in desperate need and probably fore- 
stall future famines in lands historically 
subject to famine. It would supplement in 
an important way the operations now car- 
ried on under our point 4 policy. It would 
help us to make friends and infiuence people 
over a wide area of the globe. And it would 
go far toward solving our own farm prob- 
lem, now beginning to be seen as much more 
than a temporary matter. 

Those are among the promises contained or 
implied in a resolution just introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Murray, following 
weeks of discussion with other Members. 
His idea apparently is persuasive since 21 
other Senators have joined in the sponsor- 
ship of the resolution and many others say 
they are giving it serious study. The 21 are: 
Case, DoucLas, EASTLAND, FULBRIGHT, HEN- 
NINGS, HILL, Horry, HUMPHREY, HUNT, Kıt- 
GORE, LANGER, LEHMAN, MAGNUSON, MANS- 
FIELD, MAYBANK, MCCLELLAN, MORSE, MUNDT, 
NEELY, SPARKMAN, and Younc. It is a non- 
partisan group, mostly from agricultural 
States. 

The resolution would not commit the 
United States to any specific plan. It pro- 
vides only for the participation of the 
United States with other nations, under the 
auspices of the U. N. Food and Agricultural 
Organization, in the establishment of the 
proposed international food reserve. 

FAO seems likely to welcome the proposal. 
Norris Dodd, director general, recently de- 
clared: “Believe me, it’s dangerous business. 
Hungry people are likely to follow any leader 
who comes along and promises more to eat 
and better conditions of living. It used to 
be that people just lay down and starved 
to death dumbly, as I have seen cattle freeze 
to death huddled together against a drift 
fence when one cow could have led them 
through. People won’t do that any more. 
They figure they might better be slaves 
to a dictator than die of starvation.” 

However, human nature being what it is 
and legislators being full of it, the greatest 
immediate appeal of the plan may lie in its 
possible impact on the increasingly serious 
American farm problem. The administration 
is more concerned than it cares to admit 
over the decline in farm incomes, the effect 
this is certain to have on the general econ- 
omy, and the foreseeable political conse- 
quences. Surplus production and a fluctu- 
ating export demand are at the heart of the 
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problem. Curtailments of production as a 
means of sustaining prices usually results 
only in transferring the farmers’ grief to the 
consumers and in promoting inflation. 

As seen by the Senator, an international 
food reserve would encourage the expanding 
food production necessary to meet the fu- 
ture needs of the expanding United States 
population, “It has been estimated,” he 
says, “that by 1975 there will be 35 million 
more people in the United States than there 
were in 1950. This will require a 25 percent 
increase in food production. The United 
States cannot afford the letdown in agricul- 
ture that will inevitably occur if we allow 
temporary surpluses to exert ruinous effects 
on farm prices and farm income and destroy 
the value of investments in soil conserva- 
tion, land improvements, better machines, 
and power equipment.” 

It is not intended that this extension of 
the ever-normal-granary idea to the rest of 
the world shall be a purely philanthropic 
undertaking. In time, all the beneficiaries 
would be expected to pay their own way, if 
the scheme works, 


Our Former Colleague, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., at the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I offer for insertion in 
the Appendix the statement of Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United 
States representative to the United Na- 
tions, made in the General Assembly on 
the occasion of the plenary session on 
Korea, March 11, 1953. So many of us 
knew him as Senator Lodge, quick in 
debate, idealistic, and yet realistic. He 
showed then, and he shows now, a clear 
vision of our country’s role in world 
leadership and a clear understanding of 
the high moral purpose, as well as the 
courage and sacrifice, which this role 
requires if we are to lead the free world 
to peace and security and to victory over 
the reactionary forces of communism. 
Ambassador Lodge’s astute rejoinder to 
the Soviet Union and its satellites on the 
occasion of this debate and especially 
the reference to the time when United 
States and Russian troops were comrades 
in arms, a reference which should be so 
pertinent to the Russian people, is so 
noteworthy that I believe it should be 
available to all Members in full text: 

Mr. President, it has been obvious from 
the foundation of the United Nations that it 
cannot alone create peace as long as one of 
the major powers is dead set the other way. 
At the last session, the United Nations 
adopted the Indian resolution which made 
an extremely fair offer for ending the fight- 
ing in Korea, an offer which was acceptable 
to all of the members of the United Nations 
except the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
The Indian resolution, representing the opin- 
ions of 54 nations, was contemptously re- 
jected by the Chinese Communists. Mr. 
Chou En Lai, the Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Communist regime, even went so far 
as to say in his political report of February 
4, that the Korean war “has greatly“ and 
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I quote—“reinforced the strength and in- 
fluence of the world camp of peace and de- 
mocracy headed by the Soviet Union.” This 
extremely damaging statement showed, first, 
that Mr. Chou En Lai approves of the Ko- 
rean war, and, secondly, it shows the place 
from which he gets his instructions. 

At the opening of the present resumed ses- 
sion, I submitted 10 facts showing that the 
-Soviet Union was actively assisting the ag- 
gressors in providing guns, tanks, radar, 
naval mines, conventional planes, and jet 
planes, And somewhat to my astonishment, 
the truth of virtually all of these statements 
was admitted by the then representative of 
the Soviet Union; a staggering event, the 
effects of which on world opinion will be- 
come more and more evident with the pas- 
sage of time. 

This morning we have heard the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union attack the 
United States Army and speak of alleged 
crimes and acts of terror committed by the 
United States Army. I would like to say to 
him here that the United States Army, which 
you have sought to smear here today, is the 
same United States Army that stood beside 
the Russian Army to defeat nazism in World 


War II. The men in the United States Army 


in Korea today are the sons and the younger 
brothers, and in some cases they are the same 
men, who made up the United States Army 
in World War II. The United States Army 
was good enough for you in 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and 1945. It has not changed. It should be 
good enough for you now and would be if 
your Government's position had not so tragi- 
cally changed. 

Millions of Americans remember the time 
when the Germans made their last great 
offensive through the so-called Bulge in 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Throughout the 
whole front American troops were at that 
time constantly alterted to German attack, 
And many of us can well remember the re- 
lief with which they heard the news that a 
few days later on the German eastern front 
the Russians were again attacking. We re- 
member that with appreciation. In those 
days, Mr. Representative of the Soviet Union, 
your country was held in great respect. You 
had many friends, but you have lost a great 
deal of that friendship and respect in the 
years that have gone by. 

You have lost them because of the fear 
which seems to motivate everyone in an 
official position in your country. This fear 
is not a rational fear of attack from the out- 
side. The Soviet leaders know full well that 
they need not have any fear of any aggres- 
sion against Russia by the free world. It 
must be a fear of their own people, a fear 
that stems from the tyranny which they im- 
pose on the Soviet people. It is this fear 
which motivates Soviet imperialism and 
which gives to the Kremlin leaders these 
dreams of world dominion. 

In 1950, as a delegate to the Fifth General 
Assembly, I urged the Soviet Union not to 
be afraid. The more I study the subject, the 
more I am convinced that fear is at the bot- 
tom of all the violent words and violent 
deeds which distinguish the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union. And yet you are trying to 
block the irresistible onward march of the 
human race because that onward race is in 
the direction of increased human rights and 
increased belief in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. . 

At the political committee meeting last 
week, the Soviet representative said to me: 
“You are going to lose Asia anyway.” That 
astounding remark made me realize how far 
apart his view of humanity is from mine, 
The United States is not trying to get Asia. 
We have never thought of Asia as some sort 
of object inhabited by slaves which was to 
be won or lost by outsiders. We believe that 
the people of Asia, like the American people 
and like all other people, have the right to 


live their own lives and to develop them- 
selves in their own way. If, instead of talk- 
ing about Asia as a prize in some game of 
power politics, the Soviets would join us in 
the economic and technical assistance con- 
ferences to help the people of Asia in eradi- 
cating disease, in draining the swamps, in 
irrigating the deserts, in increasing the food 
supply, then we would be taking a big step 
toward peace. But their only answer so far 
is a foreign policy consisting entirely of vio- 
lent words and violent deeds. This kind of 
foreign policy will never bind up the wounds 
of the world and we look for the day when 
this truth will be apparent to all, even to the 
rulers of the Russian people. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Attitude of the President on the 
Tidelands Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Leftwingers Would Undermine 
President on the Tidelands,” published 
in the Shreveport Time of March 15, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEFTWINGERS WOULD UNDERMINE PRESIDENT 
ON THE TIDELANDS 


President Eisenhower is being subjected to 
an avalanche of propaganda on various gov- 
ernmental issues through air commentators, 
columnists, and certain newspapers whose 
past record usually is that of leftwingers and 
outstanding beaters of the tomtoms for the 
New-Fair Deal which the American people 
voted out of office in order to put Mr. Eisen- 
hower into office, 

These people pretend to be the president’s 
friends. Actually they frequently under- 
mine him and his philosophies in the hope 
of bringing back the socialistic days and 
dreams of dealism. 

This group started out by trying to manu- 
facture a great split between President Eisen- 
hower and Senator Tarr. Failing in that, 
they proclaimed an uprising in agricultural 
areas over the Eisenhower administration’s 
falling farm prices—a fall which began 2 
years ago. When this boomeranged, they 
turned to the tidelands. Right now they are 
preaching about the steal being attempted 
by coastal States—their estimates of the 
steal ranging from a billion dollars to $300 
billion as they vie with each other in reck- 
less spreading of falsities. 

Among the outstanding ultraliberal writ- 
ers and orators these days is, for example, 
Tom Stokes, Washington columnist for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, who drips with 
New-Fair Dealism. 

Another of this ultraliberal ilk who is 
pounding about the President's tidelands 
pledges is Doris Fleeson, a Washington col- 
umnist not read in this part of the country. 
Still another is Frank Edwards, whose broad- 
casts are sponsored and paid for by organ- 
ized labor and sound like it. Then there’s 
old sour-voice Elmer Davis, always left, al- 
Ways undercutting, almost always wrong. 
Drew Pearson is another—he has been so 
adequately unveiled by others that no fur- 
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ther comment is needed. Cecil Brown, an- 
other air commentator, probably has earned 
a charter membership in this group. 

We do not question the sincerity of these 
people. Our point is that they usually are 
found on the side of political ideologies 
that are not those which the American peo- 
ple put forth in electing President Eisen- 
hower. If they happen to be on his side 
for a moment, it is not through love for 
him or his beliefs. Any tidelands attack 
from them is not through friendship for 
him. 

Frequently the weapon of faint praise is 
used to try to damn the President in the 
public mind. For example, there will be 
such “friendly” statements as “the Presi- 
dent did not fully understand the tidelands 
issue when he endorsed the States’ rights 
position during the campaign.” 

That's just another way of saying the 
President isn't very bright. Actually, Mr. 
Eisenhower understood the tidelands issue 
thoroughly, as he demonstrated in discus- 
sions of it in Louisiana and Texas, in put- 
ting it on his must legislative list, and in 
private talks with people on both sides. 

We do not think Mr. Eisenhower will be 


‘deceived by these people or that he will fail 


to understand that even though some of 
them at times wave “I like Ike” banners 
they will be the first to run when another 
ultradealism banner shows on the horizon, 

There is no reason for the President or 
anyone in Congress to pay any attention to 
this noisy horde. The people of the United 
States elected Dwight D. Eisenhower Presi- 
dent. They'd do it again tomorrow. They 
want, in government, what he pledged and 
has been delivering so capably. The propa- 
gandists drum up masses of letters to Con- 
gressmen, but letters are not votes. Every- 
one knows what the voters did last fall and 
the tidelands issue had been explained to 
them fully before they voted. 

Unfortunately, the leftwingers have been 
aided by some of the President's family, and 
also by some leadership within the States, in 
demands quite different from the original 
pleas of the States, or the pledges of the 
President, as to tidelands legislation, 

The Holland tidelands bill is the bill the 
times and other Louisiana and Texas news- 
papers supported, 

It is the bill that Louisiana’s leadership 
backed against Mr. Truman’s vetoes. 

It is the bill which the States asked Mr. 
Eisenhower, as a candidate, to approve; and 
which he did approve. 

It and it alone is the bill that should be 
passed now—without material change. 

The Holland bill specifies the State owner- 
ship beneath inland navigable streams as 
well as offshore, and that is one of the most 
important factors in the whole tidelands dis- 
pute. 

It specifies the paramount control of the 
Federal Government in time of war—obvi- 
ously essential. 

It specifies the offshore boundaries of 
States as defined when admitted to the Union 
or by Congress in the past, or as later may 
be defined by Congress. 

The attempt of Attorney General Brownell 
to inject the Continental Shelf, as 100 per- 
cent Federal, into the Holland bill simply 
confuses the issue and plays into the hands 
of leftwinger propagandists whose real ob- 
jective is to undermine President Eisenhower 
and his administration on this legislation, 
Mr. Brownell should have no support for his 
plan. Nor should there be any attempt from 
the States to put Continental Shelf pro- 
visions into the Holland bill that are not 
there now. 

The Holland bill establishes the principles 
of ownership of underwater lands, inland or 
offshore. That must come first. The Con- 
tinental Shelf proposals deal with the split 
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ot money from various underwater lands. 
That is an entirely separate problem. 

In determining this basic principle of un- 
derwater rights, Congress should no more try 
to quitclaim, statutorially, the question of 
whether the States have a right to share in 
policing, taxing, or getting royalties from 
specified offshore areas than it should try to 
quitclaim rights of the States close in to 
shore, or far within the interior of the 
Nation. 


Wage and Price Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of the present session of Con- 
gress, noting the trend and feeling as- 
sured that wage and price controls would 
be lifted, a number of the New York 
Members of Congress introduced a 
House concurrent resolution to give the 
President the necessary authority to 
freeze prices, rents, and wages in the 
event of a sharp rise in prices and a dis- 
location of our economy resulting from 
a deterioration of international condi- 
tions. We fully recognized the need for 
a standby control bill to assure our 
readiness to cope with future emergen- 
cies for we well knew that the only way 
to stop inflation is to halt it before it 
starts. A great many of the people of 
the United States are in accord with the 
view and this is emphasized in an edi- 
torial printed in the New York Times to- 
day titled “Wage and Price Freeze,” 
which, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith include: 

‘WAGE AND PRICE FREEZE 


Having just brought to an end the last 
vestige of direct Federal controls over prices, 
President Eisenhower has been notably un- 
enthusiastic about congressional suggestions 
for continuing his authority to impose con- 
trols after expiration of the present law. 
However, he has now stated through an ad- 
ministration spokesman that if Congress 
wishes to give him the right to place a freeze 
on wages and prices in case of emergency, 
such a measure “would be acceptable.” We 
think the President has been wise to make 
this concession. 

Since early in the month the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has been con- 
sidering three main alternatives: (1) Au- 
thorization of a 90-day freeze if serious dis- 
locations to the national economic stability 
are threatened; (2) enactment of a full- 
fledged standby price- and wage-control law 
which would permit the President in event 
of emergency to put into effect a system of 
controls similar to those in the expiring De- 
fense Production Act, and would even keep 
a skeleton staff on hand in case of need; (3) 
no legislation at all, which seems to be the 
course the administration would prefer, re- 
lying on the ability of Congress to move 
quickly in an emergency to enact whatever 
control legislation might then be considered 
necessary. 

We think the experience of the inflation- 
ary price increases that immediately fol- 
lowed the Korean crisis indicates the wisdom 
of taking speedy action in such an emer- 
gency. There is certainly no inconsistency 


in being determined, as President Eisen- 
hower is, to keep the economy as free as pos- 
sible and in being ready to control it if 
through extraneous circumstances it should 
threaten suddenly to get completely out of 
hand. 

This does not mean that there is any real 
necessity for a detailed standby control law. 
The 90-day freeze period would give Congress 
enough time to adopt the necessary legisla- 
tion, thus accomplishing the same result. 
It is impossible to foresee exactly what the 
circumstances will be in the event reimposi- 
tion of price and wage controls becomes 
necessary; and, as acting Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director Flemming stated in his testi- 
mony, a previously enacted comprehensive 
standby program “might prove impractical 
in that it might not be responsive to the 
actual conditions existing at the time of the 
emergency.” Furthermore, the very exist- 
ence of such legislation on the books could 
help keep alive constant pressure to put. it 
to use before it was really needed. Passage 
of the legislation authorizing the President 
to impose a freeze seems to be a sensible 
compromise, in the spirit of a free economy 
but with the precautionary foresight neces- 
sitated by the critical nature of our times. 


Mr. Speaker, I call upon our colleagues 
to give great consideration to the subject 
and to act favorably upon the legislation 
necessary to protect the country by pro- 
viding the standbys authorized therein. 


Disposition of Surplus Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
ihe Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
column written by Mr. Marquis Childs, 
together with a brief comment on the 
column written by me about Mr. Childs’ 
worthwhile proposal with reference to 
the use of some of our surplus com- 
modities. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON.—Heavy, heavy hangs over 
thy head, fine or superfine. So the ques- 
tion went in the children’s game, and some- 
thing like that question now confronts the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Hanging over the economy is more than a 
billion dollars in “surplus” foods and fibers 
taken off the market under the price support 
program. How to get rid of this surplus so 
that it will not continue to threaten com- 
modity prices that have already declined 
sharply is a problem for which the adminis- 
tration seeks a solution. 

One proposal being seriously considered is 
to give away large amounts to countries in 
need. This would mean that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would take a loss on its 
books. But if that will help to sustain 
prices, then the loss can be written off in 
terms of maintaining general prosperity 
through keeping up the purchasing power 
of the farmer. 
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But giving away food is not as easy as it 
sounds even in a world where there are so 
many hungry people. All sorts of political 
and economic obstacles get in the way. 

For this reason the offer being made by the 
voluntary organization known as CARE is 
being seriously considered. CARE, a coop- 
erative organization that has distributed 
over $150,000,000 in food, clothing, farm ma- 
chinery, and so on, paid for by voluntary 
contributions, is willing to take on the job 
of overseas giving. Since CARE is not a Gov- 
ernment agency, there would be far fewer 
political snags in the way of such an 
operation. 

CARE officials point out they already have 
operating agents in almost every country in 
the world. With a small staff these CARE 
agents could supervise the distribution of 
American food where it is needed under 
emergency conditions. This would not mean 
an increase in Government payrolls, which 
are invariably so hard to cut back once the 
additions have been made. 

Drought in northern Brazil, in Pakistan 
and a second year of drought in Yugoslavia 
have resulted in dire need, These areas 


. would be the first to get help from surplus 


commodities distributed by CARE. The 
need in Holland, where prolonged and devas- 
tating storms caused an emergency, is not 
for food but farm machinery and machinery 
to rebuild the dikes. 

There is a precedent for the distribution 
by CARE of food taken out of the American 
economy under the support program. The 
organization distributed $15,417,500 in com- 
modities provided by Commodity Credit for 
Yugoslavia following the 1950 drought in 
that country. Under a rationing system 
supervised by CARE, children, nursing 
mothers and invalids were given first prior- 
ity of dried milk, butter, and other food 
scarce or nonexistent in the em All 
food packages were clearly marked as a gift 
from the United States. 

The question, of course, was whether such 
distribution could be on a large enough scale 
to reduce substantially the volume of com- 
modities now on the surplus shelf. The two 
principal items on that shelf are $447 million 
in corn and $352 million in wheat. For 
most people outside this hemisphere, corn 
is not considered a food for humans. 

Other and smaller items on the surplus 
shelf could be more readily distributed. 
Thus the inventory includes $50 million of 
cotton seed oil, $18 million in dry beans, $32 
million in field seeds for planting, $13 mil- 
lion in peanuts. Accumulated largely since 
the first of the year, Commodity Credit now 
has more than 70 million pounds of butter 
for which the Government has paid upward 
of $50 million. 

The painful fact which few have faced up 
to is that the curve of surplus commodities 
varies directly with the shift from peace to 
war and back to war again. Despite various 
ingenious plans, such as the use of surplus 
foods in school lunches, huge surpluses ac- 
cumulated in the thirties. At one time the 
Government held 12 million bales of cotton, 
the equivalent of about a year’s crop, and 
the pressure to dump it in the sea or other- 
wise dispose of it was great. 

In World War II these surpluses were used 
up. This has been offered as a defense of 
the system of withdrawing surpluses from 
the market. But it does seem a little ex- 
travagant to count on a world war to get 
rid of such embarrassments even thought it 
is true that the hoarded commodities were 
invaluable in the crisis of war. 

The sequence of events since 1945 is equally 
Tevealing. Just before the outbreak of the 
Korean war the surplus shelf held about 
$2 billion in commodities taken off the 
market. That volume rapidly declined as 
commodity prices went skyward. Now the 
shelf is filling up again and rapidly. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


We are all concerned about using our 
farm surplus intelligently. Recently I read 
a suggestion in a column by Marquis Childs 
who suggested that CARE might be given 
an opportunity to distribute as much of 
the rurplus as they could intelligently han- 
dle, and I was glad that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] expressed his 
interest in this suggestion earlier this week. 

I agree that this proposal has great merit 
and hope that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will discuss such a possibility with CARE. 
I am informed that in 1951 CARE did handle 
some of the surplus through a distribution 
in Yugoslavia and that it was highly suc- 
cessful in creating friendship between the 
people of Yugoslavia and the United States. 

The fact that CARE is a cooperative cor- 
poration owned by 26 outstanding Ameri- 
can organizations representing all aspects of 
American life makes it a fine organization 
to administer such a responsible undertak- 
ing. This is the type of program that makes 
a lot of sense to me, 


Proposed Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, a letter received 
by me from Mrs. C. C. Browning, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming congress, a branch 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, expressing the view of more 
than 10,500 members with reference to 
the fact that in Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, proposing the establishment of a 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, there seems to be no mention 
made of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WYOMING CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 
March 21, 1953. 
Senator LESTER C. HUNT, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dear SENATOR HUNT: This morning by 
telegram I have been informed by the na- 
tional president of PTA, Mrs. Newton P. 
Leonard, that in the reorganization plan of 
President Eisenhower concerning the Fed- 
eral Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, there seems to be no mention of 
the United States Children’s Bureau. Any 
curtailment of this Bureau's functions would 
seriously hamper child welfare. We, the 
parent-teacher groups have worked closely 
with this Bureau over a period of many 
years and benefited by its services, 

We earnestly ask you to do what you can 
to save this Bureau for the children of 
America. The Wyoming Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at this time represents over 
10,500 members and we have always felt that 
you were a close friend of education in our 
State. 

Very sincerely, 
H. GAIL BROWNING, 
Mrs. C. C. Browning, 
President. 


Gen. Carl Spaatz on the Situation in 
the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
headed “West Can Beat Peking-Moscow 
Team in Asia: Hold in Korea, Indo- 
china; Use Chiang Forces,” written by 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, following a visit to 
the Far East, and published in the 
March 23 issue of Newsweek. It is a 
thought-provoking article which all of 
us might read with considerable benefit 
to ourselves. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West Can Beat PEKING-Moscow TEAM IN 

Asta: HOLD IN Korea, INDOCHINA; USE 

CHIANG FORCES 


Gen. Carl Spaatz has just returned from a 
tour of Japan, Korea, and Formosa, on which 
he accompanied Harold Talbott, the new 
Secretary of the Air Force. The general's 
observations and conclusions, set forth in 
the following article, are entirely his own— 
not a reflection of Talbott’s reactions or of 
official thought. This was Spaatz’s first trip 
to the Far East since the present administra- 
tion's Formosa deneutralization order to the 
Tth Fleet spotlighted Chinese Nationalist 
forces as a potentially important factor in 
the strategic equation of the Far East. It 
gave Spaatz his first opportunity to visit the 
revitalized Chiang Kai-shek forces. 

The strategic position of the United Na- 
tions in the Far East has changed—and def- 
initely for the better—in the last few months. 
President Eisenhower’s order revoking the 
earlier Formosa neutralization policy un- 
questionably was assigned an exaggerated 
importance hy the press and the public 
when it was first announced. But in the 
subsequent reaction from that first en- 
thusiasm, the real importance of the order 
has been too drastically discounted. 

Actually, the Chiang forces have so high 
a military potential that they can be deci- 
sive, in the long run, in the fight between 
western democracy and Soviet tyranny for 
the future of the whole vast territory of the 
Asiatic complex, both the mainland and the 
islands lying off the mainland. 

This is so no matter what moves the new 
rulers of the Soviet world may make. The 
death of Stalin has raised the hopes of some 
that difficulties inside the U. S. S. R. brought 
about by a struggle for power in the Krem- 
lin, will relieve the pressure of militant 
communism on the rest of the world, and 
particularly Asia. But it would be a mistake 
to predicate our plans on a possible change 
of Soviet policy in the Far East. 

The masters of the Kremlin are busy drap- 
ing themselves in the mantle of Stalin's 
prestige. To do this successfully they must 
make a show of pursuing his policies. If 
anything, they must be more Stalinist than 
Stalin. As for the relationship between the 
U. S. S. R. and China, the presence of Chou 
En-lai, Mao Tse-tung's first lieutenant, at 
the Stalin funeral as the ranking guest in- 
dicated that Malenkov has no intention of 
weakening the alliance now carrying on the 
war in Korea. 

As matters now stand in the Far East, two 
wars are being fought—one in Korea and the 
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other in Indochina. These two wars are 
having the effect of blocking Communist 
progress at two extremities of the Asiatic 
mainland, thus protecting from Red en- 
croachment the rich islands of southeast 
Asia, and between these two battlefields, on 
Formosa, is a force pointing at the main- 
land—a serious threat to the Communists 
engaged in the other two wars. These three 
situations can be discussed separately but 
they must be regarded as integral parts of 
the whole problem of the Orient. 

1. Korea: The present position of U. N. 
forces in Korea is practically a stalemate on 
the ground. South Korean divisions have 
been built up rapidly and, under the able 
military direction of Gen, Paik Sun Yup, are 
becoming an Asiatic ground force of great 
capability. The South Koreans are good sol- 
diers. Their training is excellent, and with 
proper equipment they can relieve much of 
the pressure on the Western Powers for 
frontline manpower in Korea. 

Whether or not these forces, plus the other 
U. N. forces now in Korea, can wage a ground 
offensive to a decisive conclusion is open to 
question, The present line is well entrenched 
on both sides. An offensive northward to- 
ward the Yalu River might give us -more 
Korean real estate, but, if so, it would reduce 
the area of our air operations against the 
enemy lines of communication south of the 
Yalu River. At the same time it would 
lengthen our lines of communication and 
increase our vulnerability to air attacks if 
the Chinese Communists decided to launch 
such attacks. 

At present our Air Forces, primarily the 
United States Air Force, but ably helped 
by the air units of the United States Navy, 
United States Marine Corps, and our allies, 
are the only forces actually carrying the war 
totheenemy. The struggle along the battle- 
front on the ground consists principally of 
probing operations by small units on both 
sides. 

Our Air Forces in Korea are the best 
trained in the world; they are using tech- 
niques unthought of in the Second World 
War. Their morale is high and they are 
fully competent to perform their mission in 
that area, If the American people could be 
fully informed about what our airmen are 
doing—for reasons of military security they 
c.nnot be told every detail—they would have 
the utmost pride and confidence in these 
men and their commanders. 

As matters now stand, however, the Com- 
munist lines of communication between the 
Yalu River and the front are too short to 
permit complete stoppage of supplies by air 
action alone. Yet they are long enough for 
our Air Forces to prevent the buildup of 
enemy military resources necessary for a 
sustained major offensive, This is being 
done. 8 

Also our present air operations are dis- 
rupting the hydroelectric power complex 
south of the Yalu River. This in itself must 
be a source of serious anxiety to the Chinese 
Communists, since it greatly hampers their 
industries in Manchuria, which depend to a 
large extent on hydroelectric power from the 
Yalu River. It is thought by some that the 
threat to this hydroelectric power was a 
major factor in bringing the Chinese Com- 
munists into the war in the first place, 

It has been suggested that our rear in- 
stallations in Korea and back into Japan 
would be vulnerable to enemy air attack if 
the Communists chose to use their air power 
for this purpose. In my opinion, such an 
attack should have no decisive effect pro- 
vided we are prepared immediately to cross 
the Yalu River against their airfields under 
the doctrine of “hot pursuit.” In this case, 
the Chinese Communist air force could be 
driven back to airfields so far in the rear 
that it would be no major threat. 
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It would appear from all these factors that 
a holding operation on the ground some- 
where near our present position in Korea, 
with a continuation of our present air offen- 
sive from the Yalu River south should be 
the limit of our operations in that zone un- 
less the U. N. is willing to risk war with 
the Soviet Union by extending air opera- 
tions beyond the Yalu River and blockading 
the coast of China. 

2. Indochina: The situation in the ex- 
treme southeastern theater is less favorable 
at the moment than the stalemate in Korea. 
But it is improving. The French have suc- 
cessfully organized an indigenous force, 
which has put up a stubborn fight. But 
their fighting resources are more limited 
than those of the U. N. forces in Korea and 
their position is therefore more precarious. 

What is needed here is more help from 
the U. N., better equipment, and enlargement 
of the native force until it is comparable 
with the South Korean Army. If this is 
done, Indochina can be made at least as 
secure as Korea. 

3. Formosa: It is here that something new 
and important has been added to the stra- 
tegic map of the Far East. The Nationalist 
forces constitute a potentially strong mo- 
bile striking force both on the grdund and 
in the air. Nationalist China is still actu- 
ally at war with the Chinese Communist 
Government, as evidenced by sporadic raids 
on the mainland. There has been no capitu- 
lation by the Nationalists to the Chinese 
Communists. 

The leadership of the Chinese Nationalist 
military forces should be at least as com- 
petent as the leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist army and air force. Indeed their 
efficiency in battle, and particularly in the 
air, should be greater than that of the Chi- 
nese Communists, 

For the Chinese Nationalist air force is 
United States trained and indoctrinated 
whereas the Chinese Communist air force is 
Soviet trained and indoctrinated. On For- 
mosa there are hundreds of expert pilots and 
thousands of mechanics trained in Ameri- 
can schools. Experience with the Soviet air 
force in the Second World War and since 
clearly indicates that it cannot achieve the 
United States level of proficiency in its own 
combat and maintenance personnel, much 
less in that of its satellite forces. 

When Chiang’s forces are organized, 
equipped, and trained, they will constitute 
a potential threat to vast stretches of the 
Chinese mainland coast, This threat in it- 
self, when once apparent, will create a diffi- 
cult problem for Mao even with the huge 
numbers of uniformed men now at his com- 
mand. His units must be deployed from 
Korea all through the eastern part of the 
mainiand. 

4. Conclusions: Assuming that the Com- 
munists can be held at bay in Korea and 
Indochina—an assumption which seems rea- 
sonably safe at this moment—then the Na- 
tionalist Chinese forces can become the mo- 
bile reserve which can be decisive in resolv- 
ing the far eastern problem. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that these forces can be 
made battle ready in a matter of months 
rather than years and poised for attack at 
a number of inviting beaches on the main- 
land. 

I further believe that then they can win 
and hold mainland positions. But for this 
kind of accomplishment Chiang’s forces 
would have to be given the same kind of 
support by the United States that the Soviet 
ae is now giving the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

This should be done, I believe, because 
it offers the best possibility for victory in 
the Far East without unduly committing 
major forces of our own in that theater. 
It would allow the Western Powers to hold 
in reserve the military forces which are nec- 
essary to prevent aggression by the Commu- 
nists in other parts of the world. 


Rules of Procedure of Finance Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the permission granted me dur- 
ing the course of my remarks today I 
present for printing in the Appendix of 
the Record the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] of March 
20, and the ensuing debate, relating to 
certain aspects of the service of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware on the Finance 
Committee. 

The statement and debate were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RULES OF PROCEDURE OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 
During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s speech, 
Mr. WiLLIams, Mr. President, in order that 

there may be no misunderstanding as to my 
reasons for rejecting membership on an in- 
vestigative subcommittee of the Finance 
Committee yesterday, I wish to incorporate 
in the Recorp, first, the Standard Rules of 
Procedure, as they have been adopted by 
other Senate committees, but which were 
rejected by the Finance Committee yester- 
day; also, such rules as were adopted, along 
with the proposed amendment to the adopted 
rules which I submitted and recommended 
as necessary to protect the subcommittee 
and its members. 

First, I wish to incorporate in the RECORD 
the Standard Rules of Procedure which were 
adopted by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations in establishing the per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
dated January 14, 1953. These, according to 
my information, were recommended by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Hozy] as 
being the Standard Rules of Procedure which 
had been worked out on behalf of the legis- 
lative counsel and the Department of Justice 
and the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. These are the same rules under which 
that subcommitte is operating today. Those 
rules of procedure were rejected yesterday by 
the Finance Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Delaware? 

There being no objection, the document 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“RULES OF PROCEDURE, SENATE PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


“1. No major investigation shall be ini- 
tiated without approval of a majority of the 
subcommittee or approval of the majority 
of the full Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. However, preliminary inquiries may 
be initiated by the subcommittee staff with 
the approval of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

“2. Subpenas for attendance of witnesses 
and the production of records shall be issued 
by the subcommittee chairman or other 
members designated by him. 

“3, Executive hearings shall be held only 
with the approval of the chairman of the 
subcommittee. This authority may be dele- 
gated by the chairman to other members 
of the committee when necessary. 

“4, Public hearings shall be held only with 
the approval of the majority of the subcom- 
mittee or with the approval of a majority of 
the full committee. 

“5. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of all witnesses in 
executive and public hearings. 
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“6, All testimony taken in executive session 
shall be kept secret and will not be released 
or used in public session without the ap- 
proval of a majority of the subcommittee. 

“7, Any witness summoned to a public or 
executive hearing may be accompanied by 
counsel of his own choosing who shall be 
permitted while the witness is testifying to 
advise him of his legal rights. 

“8. Any person who is the subject of an 
investigation in public hearings may submit 
questions for the cross-examination of other 
witnesses called by the subcommittee by 
submitting such questions in writing to the 
chairman. With the consent of the majority 
of the subcommittee then present, these 
questions will be put to the witness by a 
member or counsel of the subcommittee. 

“9. Any witness desiring to make a pre- 
pared or written statement in executive or 
public hearings is to file a copy of 
such statement with the counsel or chair- 
man of the subcommittee 24 hours in ad- 
vance of the hearing at which the statement 
is to be presented. 

“10. No report shall be made to the Senate 
or released to the public without the ap- 
pr6val of the majority of the subcommittee 
or by a majority vote of the full committee. 

“Adopted January 14, 1953.” 

Mr. WIILIaMs. Next, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Recorp the rules of procedure which were 
adopted by the Finance Committee as gov- 
erning the subcommittee. These rules do 
not show the amendment to which I shall 
refer later. 

There being no objection, the rules of pro- 
cedure were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: l 

“The subcommittee is authorized to hold 
such hearings on said matters and to sit and 
act on them during the present Congress at 
such times and places within the continental 
United States, and without the continental 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
as the subcommittee may determine and as 
approved by the whole committee. 

“In the performance of its functions, the 
subcommittee may hold such hearings 
whether or not the United States Senate is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
and may require the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents by subpena or by 
other lawful means to administer such oaths 
and to take such testimony as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the sub- 
committee or by any member thereof desig- 
nated by such chairman and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 

“Except as to the specific investigations 
herein authorized, no investigation shall be 
initiated or carried on without the approval 
of the whole committee. However, prelimi- 
nary inquiries of matters involving possible 
wrongdoing by officials or others respecting 
the revenues of the United States leading 
from, or suggested by, studies and investi- 
gations of those matters herein specifically 
authorized may be initiated by the subcom- 
mittee. 

“Executive hearings shall be held only with 
the approval of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. This authority may be delegated by 
such chairman to other members of the sub- 
committee when necessary. 

“Public hearings shall be held only with 
the approval of the whole committee. 

“An accurate stenographic record shall be 
kept of the testimony of all witnesses in 
executive and public hearings. 

“The subcommittee shall report its actions 
and recommendations to the whole commit- 
tee and all testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion by the subcommittee and matters de- 
veloped therein and actions, recommenda- 
tions, and reports thereon shall not be re- 
leased or disclosed without the approval of 
the whole committee.” 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Third, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated in 
the Recorp an amendment which I sub- 
mitted to these tentative rules of procedure. 
The amendment reads: 

“Except that the full committee cannot 
prohibit any member of the committee from 
discharging his responsibility to disclose 
any case which he considers to have been a 
violation of the law.” 

That amendment was originally rejected. 
However, it was subsequently reamended, 
but in rewriting it the adopted version nulli- 
fied the intent. I ask that the amendment 
as offered by me be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amendment 
as offered was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Except that the full committee cannot 
prohibit any member of the committee from 
discharging his responsibility to disclose any 
case which he considers to have been a vio- 
lation of the law.” 

Mr. Wi1aMs. Mr. President, briefly, I may 
say that I am advised by others, including 
Members of the Congress, who have worked 
with such committees, that there are no 
precedents in the Senate whereby any sub- 
committees have been bound under the rules 
as they are outlined in this particular case. 
There has been some slight misunderstand- 
ing that possibly the question was one of 
trying to restrict me or some other member 
of the committee in perhaps what it was 
thought were.our intentions, namely, to dis- 
cuss on the floor of the Senate—or off the 
floor of the Senate—confidential matters 
which came to the subcommittee from in- 
come-tax returns. That was not at all the 
question, as any member of the Finance 
Committee will verify. That was not in 
controversy at all. 

Furthermore, I point out that recent dis- 
cussions of compromise settlements which I 
disclosed on the floor of the Senate are not 
covered, either in or out of any rules of the 
subcommittee. That information is avail- 
able to anyone, particularly to any member 
of the press. If they know of any case, they 
can go to the Treasury Department to get 
details as to any compromise settlement 
which may have been made in the past. 
Those are established Treasury rules. 

Mr. President, I desire to point out the 
results of this censorship as suggested, as 
the subcommittee is now set up. 

Under this proposal, as it is now made, it 
is possible for the subcommittee, in its in- 
vestigation, to develop a certain case against 
Mr. X who is employed in the Treasury De- 
partment. The subcommittee might unani- 
mously decide that Mr. X was accepting 
bribes or was guilty of other criminal viola- 
tions of the law. That could be reported to 
the full committee, but under the rule as 
adopted, if the full committee by a majority 
vote, voted “No” on the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee, the full 
committee could prevent any exposure of the 
charges which had been developed in the 
course of the investigation. 

Under the rule as outlined, every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee or every member 
of the full committee would be honorbound 
never to discuss, either on or off the floor 
of the Senate, any of the facts developed. 
Although they may be in the position of 
thinking that Mr. X had accepted bribes 
and was conducting his office in an improper 
manner, yet they would be precluded from 
disclosing any information which had been 
developed in the subcommittee. The veto is 
all powerful. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Delaware yield? 

Mr. Wittiams, I yield. 

Mr. Morse. Did I correctly understand the 
Senator from Delaware to say that there is 
a proposal of a committee which seeks to 
exercise control on the floor of the Senate 
as to what a committee member can or can- 
not say in the public interest with reference 


to information which has been discovered 
through the medium of an investigation by 
a subcommittee? 

Mr. WIILIAMs. If the information was dis- 
covered as a result of material which was 
developed and submitted to the subcom- 
mittee, if the full committee did not give 
permission, the members of the subcommit- 
tee would be precluded from coming to the 
floor of the Senate and reporting such in- 
formation, or precluded from submitting the 
facts to the Attorney General or to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. President, I am not questioning the 
good intentions of those who voted for the 
proposal; I think there are good arguments 
on both sides of the question, for I listened 
yesterday and heard many arguments on 
the subject; but we must not overlook the 
possibility that if we adopt this rule and 
if it is carried to the extreme and applied 
to all investigating committees of the Sen- 
ate, the party in power could put the lid 
on any investigation of any irregularities 
occurring under its administration of the 
Government. I do not think we should es- 
tablish such a precedent in the United States 
Senate. As I told the committee yesterday, 
I would never go along with any such posi- 
tion. 

Mr. McCarrny. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLITABTS. I yield. 

Mr. McCartHy. May I say to the very able 
Senator from Delaware who has done such 
an excellent job of exposing corruption in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau that I think 
he is 100-percent correct in refusing to serve 
on the subcommittee under the rule which 
has been adopted? We have adopted rules 
of procedure in our committee under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations, 
and we have found that they have worked 
very well. We have in no way attempted 
to question the right of any Senator, Demo- 
crat or Republican, to discuss what he thinks 
should be discussed on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I should like to congratulate 
the Senator from Delaware for taking the 
action he has taken in removing himself 
from that subcommittee. 

Mr. WILIAMs. I appreciate the Senator’s 
remarks, 

Iam not questioning the motives of those 
who voted for the rule. There are many 
arguments for it, but its implications are 
dangerous. I do not think the American 
people would have any confidence in any 
subcommittee which was established to in- 
vestigate irregularities on the part of any 
Government agency if the members of such 
subcommittee agreed that under certain 
circumstances, by a vote of eight Members 
of the United States Senate, they would keep 
their mouths shut, even if there were viola- 
tions of the law involved. 

Mr. Munpr. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. Munpr. I should like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator from 
Delaware, and I congratulate-him for his 
candor and courage in resigning from any 
such subcommittee. Having served as a 
minority member on many committees in 
the past, I certainly would have resented the 
operation of any such rule as that which the 
Senator has been discussing. As a member 
of the majority I feel equally vehement 
about the matter. I do not think that we, 
as members of the majority party, should 
ever place ourselves in such a position that 
we could be accused of trying to censure any 
member of the minority. I think we should 
remain on a proper basis, so that Senators 
acting through the conviction of their con- 
sciences should have a right to discuss on 
the floor or off the floor of the Senate, or any- 
where else, corruption or malfeasance wher- 
ever they discover it in the management of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. WILTaMs. I thank the Senator. I am 
sure he is aware, because he has served on 
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many committees, that other committees 
have access to tax returns if they wish to 
subpena them. I know of no instance in the 
past in which I have violated that right or 
others have violated it. If there are any 
such instances, I should like to have them 
pointed out. We have not taken any ad- 
vantage of any facts of a confidential nature 
which we have obtained. 

Mr. Munpr. I do not believe taxpayers who 
make confidential returns should have the 
information contained in such returns 
spread all over the country, unless there is 
an established violation. In securing such 
information from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue it is understood that members of 
the committee will not disclose the infor- 
mation. If it should be independently de- 
veloped in the committee, by a member of 
the committee, that there is anything unlaw- 
ful in the return of the taxpayer, the mem- 
ber should not be barred from imparting 
knowledge to the public with respect to it. 

Mr. WittitaMs. I have no recollection of any 
case in which the information so found has 
been misused. 

But that was not the basis of the ac- 
tion of the committee. The whole ques- 
tion arose as to whether, by a majority 
vote of the full committee, the report sub- 
mitted by the committee could be stopped. 
It was thoroughly understood in the com- 
mittee that if such a report was voted upon 
negatively by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee, no member of the subcommittee 
thereafter would be permitted to discuss 
either on or off the floor of the Senate the 
contents of the report even though a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee was ccnvinced, in 
his own mind, that there was involved an 
actual violation of the law. 

I am sure that the present membership 
of the Finance Committee have no inten- 
tions to protect a law violator; but we may 
not always have the same membership. 

Mr. Munpr. I think the Senator from 
Delaware would not quarrel with the point 
of view that the full committee has a right 
to tell the subcommittee that it will not au- 
thorize publications. That is one thing. But 
to tell individual members of the subcom- 
mittee that they cannot speak about it is 
altogether different. 

Mr. WILIAMS. I agree fully with that 
statement. The point is that the full com- 
mittee wants the power to bind every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee not to refer to any 
information gained as a result of investiga- 
tions or powers authorized by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Munor. I do not believe the Senator 
from Delaware considers censorship by con- 
gressional action to be any better than cen- 
sorship by Executive edict. 

Mr. WILTAMs. That is correct. 

Mr. ATKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Delaware yield? 

Mr, WitiiaMs. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the sub@ommittee obtains 
knowledge which indicates that a public of- 
ficial is dishonest in carrying out his trust 
and the subcommittee fails to make the fact 
known to the Congress as a whole or to the 
people of the country, are not the members 
of the subcommittee just as guilty, in effect, 
of betraying the people who sent them to the 
Congress as is the official who is directly or 
indirectly shielded by the failure to report 
such malfeasance to the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMs. That has always been my 
understanding, and it has been the basis of 
my objections to the past administration. 
They covered up some of the reports, and 
I felt they should have been acted upon 
prior to exposure. 

Mr. AIKEN. The rule would cover up those 
reports. 

Mr. Wrams. That is correct. I question 
whether any Member of the United States 
Senate who has taken the oath of office as 
a Senator would have the right to join in 
a conspiracy in advance whereby there would 
be a possibility that he would sit tight with 
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information which he thought disclosed a 
violation of law. I certainly would not do it, 
with or without a legal right. 

Mr. AIKEN. A Senator has no such right, 
and I question the right of the majority of 
any committee to tie the tongue of any other 
member of the committee who has knowl- 
edge of violations of the law, and keep him 
from revealing them, so that they may be 
corrected and such disclosure may serve as 
a deterrent to other officials who perhaps 
are following the same course. 

Mr. WIILAAkAs. The Senator from Vermont 
is correct. 

Mr. Morse. If the Senator from Delaware 
will permit me to do so. I should like to 
comment at this point because I believe we 
ought to make a record on this question 
today. 

I would point out to the Senator from 
Delaware that it is one thing to propose a 
code of procedure for congressional investi- 
gations, such as is found in the Kefauver 
pill and in the Morse bill, and to provide a 
rule of committee against public disclosure 
in the so-called pretrial or early stages of 
an investigation, until all the facts are made 
of record and there is an opportunity to 
rebut them; and it is quite another thing 
to lay down a rule of finality which says that 
no Member of the Senate who serves on & 
committee or a subcommittee shall be priv- 
ileged at any time to perform what he con- 
siders to be his senatorial duty, namely, to 
discuss publicly on the floor of the Senate a 
question which he thinks is of public con- 
cern, growing out of his work as a member 
of the committee. I agree with the state- 
ment by the Senator from South Dakota 


and also the implications and the comments , 


made by the Senator from Vermont, and by 
the Senator from Delaware, as well. 

In the first place, I do not think any such 
rule could possibly have any binding effect 
on any Member of the Senate, because there 
would be no way to enforce it, Whenever a 
rule is made, the question must always be 
asked, in respect to the rule: What about its 
violation? Suppose Senator X, or the Sena- 
tor from Delaware himself, serving on a sub- 
committee, became convinced, speaking 
hypothetically, that the subcommittee was 
trying to conceal a tremendous national 
scandal of maladministration. Does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware think for a moment that 
the lips of Senator X would be sealed by any 
such rule as the Senator is now discussing 
from presenting the matter on the floor of 
the Senate; and if he did discuss it, does the 
Senator think he would therefore be sub- 
jected, shall I say, to the application of the 
rule of the Senate under which Members of 
the Senate may pass judgment on the quali- 
fications of their colleagues, and that such 
disclosure might be the basis for ousting the 
Member? 

Such a suggestion is absurd, I suggest, be- 
cause I think it is necessary to look at the 
relationship of the power of any Senate com- 
mittee to the power of the Senate as a whole. 
The committee is the lesser in importance, 
and any power delegated to it is also lesser 
than the power of the Senate as a whole. 
There is one power on the floor of the Senate 
that in all our history has in no way been 
restricted. It will be a bad day for the 
American people if the time ever comes when 
an attempt is made to restrict it by such a 
rule as the Senator is now suggesting, name- 
ly, a rule of censorship to be imposed by a 
committee on the lips of any Members of the 
Senate in respect to any information he may 
gain as a committee member while carrying 
on his work as a committee member. Such 
action is unthinkable. Of course, if any at- 
tempt is ever made to impose such a rule, 

g with it some enforcement penalty, it 
must be fought, because the Senator from 
Delaware knows, as does the Senator from 
Oregon, that no man of honor in the Senate 
of the United States will violate any rule of 
any committee that goes to the subject mat- 


ter of secrecy, unless he becomes convinced 
that something rotten is going on, and that 
he must, as the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from South Dakota have stated, 
live up to his oath as a Senator and perform 
his functions as a Senator, those functions 
being more important than his functions as 
a member of a Senate committee. 

What I think is needed is the making of a 
legislative record on the point by the com- 
mittee between one Senator and the other 
members of the committee, But I cannot 
believe any member of the committee would 
purport to lay down a rule that would have 
binding force and effect on any Member of 
the Senate to censor and seal his lips if, as a 
Member of the Senate, fulfilling the oath he 
took at the desk when he became a Member 
of the Senate, he believes that it has become 
his duty to tell the American people what he 
thinks the facts are about any matter that 
may arise. 

Similar situations were encountered in 
the Committee on Armed Services time and 
time again when I was a member of that 
committee, when allegedly secret informa- 
tion was given the committee, and mem- 
bers of the committee were in honor bound, 
in the interest of protecting the security 
of the country, not to violate any security 
policies of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. But sometimes the circumstances 
were such that we were satisfied, if certain 
conditions were not cleared up, it would be 
necessary to take the matter to the floor 
of the Senate. In such situations I never 
hesitated to tell the committee what my 
position would be. Sometimes I wonder if 
that is not one of the reasons why I am 
no longer a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. Wrir1aMs. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon for his comment. As I said before, 
I am not questioning the motives of those 
who supported this proposal. Arguments 
can be presented both ways. But the net 
result is that it would be theoretically pos- 
sible—I do not say it would ever be done— 
to have the full committee by a mere ma- 
jority vote stifie a report that a subcom- 
mittee might unanimously make, even 
thought the subcommittee might be unani- 
mous in its verdict that there was a viola- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. Morse. If the Senator from Delaware 
will hold the floor for a minute, because the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCarTHy] de- 
sires me to yield, I should like to touch upon 
the last observation he made. Does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware agree with me that it 
would be very wise if all committees of the 
Senate would constantly keep in mind the 
fact that matters which come before any 
committee of the Senate are not matters 
that involve business of the committee, but 
that the business before any committee of 
the Senate happens to be the business of 
the people of the United States, and the 
committee does not own such business? 

Mr. WILIA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCartuy. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLLaxIs. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. As the Senator from Dela- 
ware knows, at the time the Senate was or- 
ganized and its committees were appointed, 
I very much desired to have the Senator 
from Delaware on the Special Investigating 
Committee because of the tremendously ef- 
fective and excellent work he did over a 
period of time in exposing graft and cor- 
ruption in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
I thought his handling of that investiga- 
tion was a model for the handling of mate- 
rial of that nature. 

As the Senator from Delaware knows, since 
the first of the year I have discussed with 
him a number of cases which appear to rep- 
resent rather grossly improper conduct in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware has been furnished some 
information with respect to some of the 
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cases, although he himself has had much 
more information than we have given him. 
My committee has desisted from going into 
matters concerning corruption and fraud in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, because I 
had hoped the Senator from Delaware would 
head a subcommittee that would look into 
that matter. : 

On March 9, several days before the sub- 
committee was formed, I wrote to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Mrt- 
LIKIN] in regard to this matter. If the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has no objection, I should 
like to insert the letter in the Recorp. Bet- 
ter still, I should like to read it into the 
RecorD. It is very brief. It reads as follows: 


Marcs 9, 1953. 
Senator EUGENE MILLIKIN, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLIKIN: My staff has ac- 
cumulated considerable material on John B, 
Dunlap, who as you know was originally 
located with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in Washington and later frozen into a civil- 
service position in the Bureau in Texas, 
under the reorganization of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

This material has been supplied to Senator 
WitiiaMs, for the reason that I understood 
that when he suggested coming on my Per- 
manent Committee on Investigations, he was 
discouraged on the ground that he would 
head a subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee with full authority to go into tax 
fraud cases, etc. I have been rather disap- 
pointed to find that no such subcommittee 
has been appointed at this time. Therefore, 
I would appreciate knowing whether such a 
subcommittee is to be formed; if not, my 
committee will proceed to go into this 
matter. 

For a number of reasons time is very im- 
portant in this case. Therefore, I would 
appreciate hearing from you at your very 
earliest convenience, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor MCCARTHY. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks the reply which I 
received from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 12, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCartHy: With reference 
to your letter of March 9, 1953, regarding the 
appointment of a subcommittee by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to investigate inter- 
nal revenue matters. 

Today the Senate Finance Committee au- 
thorized the appointment of such a sub- 
committee. 

It will be appreciated if you will supply 
the committee with the material to which 
you refer in your letter. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, let me say to 
the Senator from Delaware that I am sorry 
to hear that he is removing himself from the 
subcommittee. I would not do it. I would 
stay on the subcommittee and serve notice 
as to what I intended todo. I think I would 
recognize the old rule the distinguished 
Presiding Officer [Mr. Tosey] whispered to 
me a moment ago, namely, that the whole 
is greater than any of its parts. 

The Senator from Delaware has his duty 
as a Member of the Senate as a whole, it 
seems to me, to exercise what he thinks is a 
wise discretion as a member of the subcom- 
mittee. I have no doubt that the Senator 
from Delaware would never bring to the floor 
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of the Senate any item of business transacted 
in the committee and make public disclosure 
of it unless he thought the public interest 
demanded it. I think it will be unfortunate 
if the Senator from Delaware leaves the sub- 
committee because the subcommittee is 
adopting a rule of which he does not approve. 
That is no justification for leaving the sub- 
committee. I would simply say, “Rule or no 
rule, I am going to stay here and fulfill my 
oath of office as a Senator. You can adopt 
all the censorship rules you wish; they will 
roll from my back like water.” 

Mr. Wruu1aMs. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Morse, I yield. 

Mr. WIILIAMs. It is not a question of 
leaving the full committee. Certainly I 
intend to remain on the full committee 
and exercise my rights as a Member of 
the United States Senate and as a member 
of the full committee. However, the sub- 
committee has not yet been organized. 
The subcommittee has been authorized on 
the basis which I have just stated, and I 
have rejected membership on the subcom- 
mittee. If I were to become a member of 
the subcommittee under the rules which 
have been outlined I would expect to fol- 
low them in good faith. I thought it was 
only fair to tell the committee in advance 
that I would not be bound by any such 
arbitrary rules. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. Morse. I yield to the Senator from 
Minois. 

Mr. Dovatas. I hope the Finance Commit- 
tee and the Senator from Delaware may 
reconsider the tentative decisions which they 
have reached. During the past 2 years, the 
Senator from Delaware has rendered as great 
a public service to this Nation as any other 
Member of this body. 

I never knew the Senator from Delaware 
to bring a case to the floor of the Senate 
which was not carefully checked. In every 
instance before he brought a case to the 
floor he not only allowed but solicited com- 
ment from those who might be adversely 
reflected upon. He gave full weight to their 
statements. In several cases which I dis- 
cussed with him, though he was dealing 
with Democrats, I found him to be some- 
what more lenient than I was. 

The Senator from Delaware has made a 
magnificent record. Not only do we on our 
side of the aisle have great confidence in 
him, but the American public has great 
confidence in him. I very much hope that 
he will remain on the committee, and I very 
much hope that the committee will free him, 
as the previous Finance Committee freed 
him 


I take a great deal of pride in the fact 
that though the previous Congress was or- 
ganized primarily by our side, we never 
imposed any roadblocks. I think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware will agree with the state- 
ment that in any investigations which he 
made we allowed him complete freedom with 
the record, and complete freedom to make 
statements on the floor, as I believe he 
should have a right to do. 

Iam not trying to stir up intraparty strife 
on the other side of the aisle. However, the 
Senator from Delaware has convinced me 
and the American public that he is a com- 
pletely honest man who calls the shots as 
he sees them, regardless of party affiliation, 
and regardless of whether the individuals 
concerned are important or unimportant. 
I very much hope that the Senator from 
Delaware will reconsider his decision, that 
he will serve on the subcommittee, and that 
the subcommittee will allow him freedom of 
action, I regard the Senator from Delaware 
as one of the finest citizens of this Republic. 

Mr. Wr.1aMs. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. WI LAAx Is. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois very much. I assure him that I will 


not lose my interest, even though I am not 
on the subcommittee. Any information 
which may come to my hands will, after 
proper verification, be reported to the Sen- 
ate and the people—let the chips fall where 
they may. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I express the 
hope that the Senator from Delaware will 
not eliminate the possibility of his becoming 
a member of the subcommittee. I think the 
American people would be very much dis- 
appointed, indeed, if he were not a member 
of the subcommittee. 

Apropos of what the Senator from Illinois 
[ Mr. DoucLas] has said about the subcom- 
mittee freeing the Senator from Delaware, I 
do not understand how any subcommittee 
can free a member whom it has no right to 
bind in the first place. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I assure my 
friend from Delaware that I am very happy 
to stand here today and argue in support of 
what I think are his committee rights. 


Deficit and Defense Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter re- 
garding a military deficit, addressed by 
the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] to the President of the 
United States, be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Record. I believe this to be a 
very important communication, and I 
think the questions raised by our col- 
league are worthy of the consideration 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Marca 28, 1953. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are prob- 
lems facing our Nation today which are of 
great concern to me, as I know they are to 
you and to all Americans. 

In the first place, I am troubled by our 
dollar deficit which we both know to be seri- 
ous, and I am hopeful that it can be met and 
balanced. 

Even greater immediate anxiety is aroused 
by what seems to be a distinct military 
deficit. This military deficit was dramatized 
recently when American planes were shot 
down in Europe and we were forced to ad- 
mit that we have no jet planes in the area 
capable of matching those of the aggressors. 
We hear disturbing reports, too, that we are 
short of ammunition in Korea. 

Certain questions concern me as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. Just what 
do we know about the strength of our poten- 
tial enemies? What is the extent of our de- 
fense today and what are our military re- 
quirements? What are our defense goals 
and what should we be doing to meet these 
goals? Are we now producing or have we 
scheduled production of atomic weapons in 
line with the source materials we have avail- 
able? 

We all are seeking a resolute and firm for- 
eign policy. But saying our foreign policy 
should be resolute and firm does not make 
it so. We can achieve such a foreign policy 
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only when we have the strength to back 
up. 

We live in an atomic age. We cannot again 
rely on our admittedly exceptional indus- 
trial production to overcome our habitual 
policy of too little and too late. 

May I, therefore, convey a respectful sug- 
gestion that you yourself, Mr. President, 
come before the Congress and present an 
inventory of the world situation, the grow- 
ing strength of the potential enemy, and the 
broad military and atomic requirements we 
ourselves have no choice except to fulfill. 
Given this inventory, the American people 
will willingly and cheerfully roll up their 
sleeves and do whatever is necessary—just 
as they always have responded to clear and 
present danger. 

The American people and the United 
States Congress can best fulfill their obli- 
gations to meet all our deficits, once they 
are informed as to what our goals must be. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator. 


Two Birds With Either Stone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the Na- 
tional Voter, publication of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, for 
March 15, 1953: 

Two Bos WITH EITHER STONE 


Two pieces of legislation which may soon 
be before the Congress might, if adopted, 
contribute to increasing imports and also to 
economy in Government. One would repeal 
the so-called Buy American Act and the other 
would simplify our customs procedures. 

THE BUY AMERICAN ACT 

The original purpose of the Buy American 
Act, passed in 1933, was to stimulate em- 
ployment in this country by requiring Gov- 
ernment agencies to purchase supplies from 
domestic rather than foreign sources. The 
act permitted purchase of foreign supplies 
only when American supplies were unavail- 
able or when the foreign price was more than 
25 percent lower. Legislation on public hous- 
ing, the merchant marine, rural electrifica- 
tion, stockpiling strategic materials, and 
appropriations for the Defense Department 
contain similar provisions, State and munic- 
ipal statutes also have “Buy American” 
clauses, 

The Buy American Act has come into the 
limelight along with the movement to re- 
duce foreign aid and increase trade. Euro- 
pean manufacturers realized they could 
often supply goods to the United States 
Government, but that Buy American provi- 
sions made it useless to submit bids for 
Government contracts. European govern- 
ments point out that these provisions are 
inconsistent with our policy of encouraging 
Europe to stand on her own feet. 

Although the heads of Government agen- 
cies are allowed some discretion in applying 
the Buy American Act, most of them play 
it safe by awarding contracts to domestic 
producers. However, in exceptional cases an 
agency has withstood local pressure and has 
purchased equipment from a foreign firm ata 
considerable saving to the American tax- 
payer. The Interior Department awarded a 
contract for electrical power equipment to be 
installed in an Alaskan plant to a Swiss firm, 
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The difference between the Swiss bid and 
the nearest domestic bid, taking freight and 
the tariff into account was $245,681. The 
Army found it could save $80,000 by buying 
1,300 microscopes from Italy. As a result of 
the competition from abroad, the domestic 
firms lowered their price and the Govern- 
ment split the contract between Italian and 
American firms. 

Early in this session of Congress, Repre- 
sentative SMITH, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
introduced a bill to repeal the Buy American 
Act. No action has been taken and much 
will depend on the general attitude of Con- 
gress on the question of whether United 
States imports should be increased by every 
available means, 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION 


All merchandise produced in a foreign 
country and shipped to the United States for 
sale goes through a United States custom- 
house where officials determine what duty 
should be paid. The redtape surrounding 
customs has created such a log jam of cases 
that a great many people concerned with 
the problem, including President Eisenhower, 
are urging Congress to pass a bill to simplify 
customs procedures. 

In December 1952, United States custom- 
houses had 723,077 entries of foreign goods 
on which duties had not been determined. 
The Customs Courts received 30,000 cases in 
fiscal 1952 mainly instituted by importers 
who claimed that imported goods were ap- 
praised at too high a value. By December 
1952 only 17,335 cases had been decided. 
Some of the cases won’t be decided for four or 
five years. Such delays inevitably discourage 
people who are trying to import. Importers 
often find that long after the goods have 
been sold, the appraiser has assessed a duty 
so much higher than the importer thought 
he would have to pay, that all profits de- 
rived from the sale are wiped out. 

There are five different methods by which 
the value of imported merchandise is deter- 
mined. If an importer estimates the value 
lower than the customs Official, the importer 
pays a penalty or appeals to the Customs 
court and the court may not decide the 
case for years. On the other hand, if the 
importer values the goods higher than the 
customs official, he does not get a refund. 
To make the situation even more harassing 
for the importer, customs officials are lo- 
cated in different cities and appraise the 
value of like products differently. Last year 
there were some 6,496 cases where the deter- 
mination of value differed. By the time the 
Customs Bureau in Washington determines 
the correct value, another delay has occurred. 

A customs simplification bill intended to 
untangle some of the problems surrounding 
the importation of goods passed the House 
in 1951 but the Senate took no action. It 
is quite certain a similar bill will be intro- 
duced into the 83d Congress. 


Should House Members Be Elected for 
2 or 4 Years? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years quite a lot of interest seems to 
be fomented to change the 2-year House 
term and elect Members of the House of 
Representatives for a 4-year term. The 
terms of members of parliament in 


Western European countries and in Can- 
ada are 4 years or longer. The 4-year 
term has been widely adopted in the 
United States over the past two decades. 
More than half of the States of the 
Union elect their governors for 4-year 
terms. In the city of New York the term 
of office of councilmen was extended to 4 
years in 1945. 

Representative F. R. COUDERT, JR., of 
New York, introduced in the present 
Congress House Joint Resolution No. 5 
to establish a 4-year term for Members 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives. The Coudert resolution proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Before this joint res- 
olution could be made a part of the Con- 
stitution, it would have to be approved 
by each House of Congress by at least a 
two-thirds vote. In addition, three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the several 
States would have to ratify the amend- 
ment so submitted. Mr. COUDERT CON- 
tends that the membership in Congress 
is now a full-time job. He argues that 
about the time Members are through 
with one election, they are confronted 
with another and that the average House 
Member would have only about 1 year to 
concentrate upon congressional business 
before becoming engaged in either a 
campaign in the primary or general 
election. 

It is said by proponents of the Coudert 
resolution that 4 years is a reasonable 
time for Members to familiarize them- 
selvs with the job at hand and that 2 
years is too short a time for a Member 
to learn something about the legislative 
machinery or to make a sufficient record 
of performance upon which the voters 
may judge him. Another argument in 
favor of the 4-year term that is widely 
used is the expense of campaigning for 
election is burdensome upon the Mem- 
ber as well as his supporters, when called 
upon to make a race every even year. 

Support for the Coudert resolution will 
come from States which have a strong 
two-party system. In so many of these 
States, the Representative faces stiff op- 
position in the general election from the 
opposing party, in addition to occasional 
primary contests. Should the two-party 
system be strengthened in many South- 
ern States, additional support would be 
gained for the passage of the 4-year term 
proposal. 

The 2-year term was written by the 
Founding Fathers in 1787. It was their 
contention that a Representative should 
be close to the people, that he should 
speak the will of the people who sent him 
to the Nation’s Capital. In order to 
serve the constituents in a particular con- 
gressional district, the Member would 
put forth every effort to make a deter- 
mination of the people’s wishes on mat- 
ters of public interest and concern. 

The Coudert resolution will probably 
be faced with bitter opposition before it, 
or any other similar proposal, is finally 
approved and adopted. It could be said 
that a 4-year term of office for a House 
Member would cause him to become lax 
and inattentive to his duties. He may 
lose touch with his district. He also may 
be difficult for some of his constituents 
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to locate when needed, should he be en- 
trenched for a period of 4 years. Public 
service is a public trust, and whoever un- 
dertakes such a position should bear in 
mind that the people who employ him 
should have easy access to such public 
servant at all times, He should be avail- 
able to his people when called upon in 
all matters coming under the purview and 
prerogatives of his office. Quite a lot of 
opinions will be expressed on this issue 
priore a final determination will be 
made. 


Address of Roy K. Ferguson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Roy K. 
Ferguson, president and chairman of 
the board, St. Regis Paper Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., March 10, 1953: 


It is a distinct privilege to have with us 
so many distinguished guests who share a 
community of interest with St. Regis Paper 
Co. The fact that many leaders in business, 
industry, government, and community af- 
fairs are here tonight seems particularly fit- 
ting. We at St. Regis feel that we are active 
partners with you—particularly partners for 
progress in Jacksonville and Florida. 

Jacksonville is an excellent example of 
vigorous industrial growth which has charac- 
terized the entire south in recent years. We 
are proud to be a part of that growth. Our 
move into Jacksonville and the start of oper- 
ations of our pulp and paper mill represent 
an important milestone in St. Regis’ history. 
It is our sincere hope that we may, in every 
sense of the word, be deemed worthy citi- 
zens of your community and contribute to 
its social and economic life. 

Fifty years ago, the south’s economy was 
dominated by one crop—cotton. Today, a 
second crop—pulpwood—has become of 
major importance. Recent figures show 
that sales of the southern pulp and paper 
industry were more than $2 billion compared 
with a value of slightly less than $3 billion 
for the cotton crop. Pulpwood has brought 
to the South the balance of a two-crop 
economy. 

The millions of dollars already invested by 
the pulp, paper, and board industry in the 
South offer excellent proof that your re- 
sources of economical and permanent sup- 
plies of raw materials are recognized and 
accepted by the business and financial 
world. 

The use of southern pulp has been expand- 
ing for many years. However, not so many 
years ago, Scandinavian, Canadian, and West 
Coast pulps were considered necessary to 
make paper with the specifications of 
strength required for many grades of kraft. 
The shortages of imported supplies during 
World War II brought about the use of 
southern wood on a larger scale. We learned 
to make good strong pulp and obtain the 
economic advantages of southern woodlands, 

It is a tribute to the resourcefulness of our 
industry's laboratories, technicians, and 
operators that today we know how to make 
top grades of sulfate paper from your 
southern wood. : 

The pulp and paper industry has played 
a tremendous part in perpetuating southern 
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forests through its program of scientific for- 
estry. The rapid growth of your trees and 
proper management of your forests make a 
year round harvest possible. As a result of 
our industry’s move into the South, it has 
become truly profitable, for the first time, to 
raise trees as a crop. The rapid growth and 
perpetual character of this crop justified the 
paper industry’s great investment in the 
South. These natural and economic advan- 
tages promise a healthy future for the south- 
ern pulp and paper industry—for Jackson- 
ville—for Florida—in fact, for the entire 
South. Already about 80 percent of the kraft 
pulp, paper, and board produced in the 
United States is now manufactured south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

Do you realize the importance of paper in 
our economy? Paper and board now ranks 
sixth among our Nation’s industries. But— 
that rating tells only part of the story. Pa- 
per is man’s chief medium for transmitting 
ideas and recording facts. Ever since the 
Chinese developed paper in the first century 
A. D., it has been used to record the knowl- 
edge of writers, philosophers, theologians, 
and scientists. The ideas and theories which 
have been expressed on paper served to 
stimulate other men’s thinking down 
through the ages. Our libraries, schools, 
and colleges represent the continuing na- 
ture of this development of ideas and record- 
ing of facts. We might say that our western 
civilization developed from and grew 
through the knowledge recorded and trans- 
mitted on paper. 

Evidence of paper’s importance in our na- 
tional economy is given by its remarkable 
growth in use. At the turn of the century, 
the annual per capita consumption was 58 
pounds. Official figures for 1952 showed an 
annual per capita consumption of 369 
pounds. The national production of paper 
has increased from 2 million tons per year 
in 1900 to approximately 25 million tons 
today. 

The bright outlook for the future of the 
paper industry can be measured by the rapid 
and continued growth in per capita use and 
the expected increase in the population. 

Industry growth is important. The main- 
tenance of a high production level is nat- 
urally of interest to all of us directly or indi- 
rectly affected by the paper industry—but of 
equal interest is stability. 

By its very nature, paper is a product of 
ever-expanding uses. It can be given many 
treatments; be converted into many forms. 
Our industry’s technicians are constantly 
working to develop new uses for paper. 
These new uses should mean greater per 
capita consumption of paper. 

There exists a constant daily need for 
paper and paper products. In the depths 
of the depression in 1932—a serious economic 
condition which most of us here remember 
and which I am hopeful will never be 
repeated—the record shows that the steel 
industry’s operations dropped to 19 percent 
of capacity. The lowest figure reached by 
the paper industry at any time during that 
depression period was 56 percent of capacity. 

In our St. Regis planning we have aimed 

toward a high degree of stability by means 
of its diversification of product and end 
uses. 
Perhaps some of our friends here tonight 
would like to know briefly something about 
St. Regis’ background. St. Regis began as a 
newsprint producer in northern New York 
in 1899. Later, the production of the orig- 
inal mill was shifted to printing and pub- 
lication paper. From this modest beginning 
has grown an important division of our com- 
pany with five mills located in the North- 
east and Midwest. Today it produces paper 
for leading magazines, for telephone and 
other directories, catalogs, and for the com- 
mercial printing industry. 


Another important division of our com- 
pany is the Panelyte division, Panelyte is 
the trade name for St. Regis plastic products. 
The principle type is represented by the 
more than 50 types or grades of high-pres- 
sure, laminated, thermosetting resinous 
plastics. A high percentage of Panelyte 
uses a special grade of kraft paper, manu- 
factured in Pensacola, for its base material. 
Certain special grades of Panelyte utilize 
cotton or linen fabric, glass fiber and asbes- 
tos paper, and fabric. The finished product 
is offered as flat sheets, solid rods, tubes, and 
specially molded and fabricated parts. 

In the manufacture of Panelyte, the base 
material is impregnated with Panelyte’s 
own synthetic resin and pressed at high 
temperatures. 

The majority of inner doors for refrigera- 
tors are of Panelyte and it has many appli- 
cations in the chemical, electronic, aviation 
and automotive fields. When Panelyte is 
surfaced with a printed colored sheet, it 
becomes decorative Panelyte and is develop- 
ing wide use for sink tops, table tops, bath- 
room walls, and many items of modern fur- 
niture. 

The third major division of St. Regis—and 
the one closest to our interests here in Flor- 
ida—is a combination of several segments: 
kraft pulp, kraft paper, board and multiwall 
bags. This is the largest of these diversified 
divisions of St. Regis. It represents our 
heaviest volume of production and sales and 
our greatest investment in plant and facili- 
ties. It is significant that of the 560,000 tons 
of present annual kraft capacity of St. Regis, 
365,000 tons are in Florida mills. 

Our engineering and machine division de- 
signs and manufactures machines for the 
manufacture, filling, and closing of multi- 
wall bags. St. Regis maintains in this divi- 
sion a complete staff of specialists for re- 
search and design, experimental develop- 
ment and testing, and final production of 
this equipment. A field engineering staff is 
available to provide service wherever St. 
Regis packers are installed. This division 
will soon move into its new plant at East 
Providence, R. I. 

Today, our company employs some 14,000 
people with a total annual payroll of $50 
million. We own or operate in excess of 2 
million acres of timberland. St. Regis has 
21 plant locations in the United States and 
7 in Canada and abroad. The products of 
these plants currently represent sales in the 
neighborhood of $200 million annually. 

Now, I'd like to talk a bit about St. Regis 
in the South—particularly, in Jacksonville. 

As you may know, we have recently com- 
pleted the development and expansion of our 
“Kraft Center” at Pensacola, Fla. Our 
southern production is centered in two Flor- 
ida locations—Pensacola, and now, Jackson- 
ville. We harvest our basic raw material— 
pulpwood—in Florida, as well as drawing 
it from the neighboring States of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. 

You may be particularly interested, as I 
am, in one significant factor in connection 
with our Jacksonville location. This mill, 
which some of you have seen and others 
will see in days to come, is the first major 
integrated mill that the present manage- 
ment of St. Regis has built from the ground 
up. Mergers, acquisitions, expansion, and 
modifications have been carried on by. St. 
Regis in other plant locations.. However, at 
Jacksonville, we selected the site and planned 
and constructed a modern paper mill. Our 
design provides for substantial expansion as 
the demand for our product increases. 

In advance of our decision to expand our 
operations in the South beyond Pensacola, 
many sites were considered and surveyed. 
The following important factors were con- 
sidered essential to the selection of a suit- 
able location: 
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1. Proximity to large pulpwood supplies 
for present and future needs. 

2. Favorable transportation by rail, water, 
and highway. 

3. Ample supply of productive labor, 

4. Plentiful supply of pure water. 

5. Facilities for proper disposition of mill 
effluent and waste. 

6. Fair tax rates—important inducement 
to develop industry. 

7. Attitude of local citizens, municipal, 
county, and State authorities. 

8. General condition of community facil- 
ities for business, education, religious wor- 
ship, and recreation. 

Jacksonville met all these requirements 
so Eastport was chosen for our new mill. 

Here I must pay tribute to Jim Allen—a 
rugged pioneer of the kraft industry's devel- 
opment in the South, Originally, the East- 
port site was a grant of land for the con- 
struction of a Spanish sawmill. It was 
then acquired by the paternal grandfather 
of Napoleon B. Broward, a distinguished 
former governor of Florida. For a number 
of years, the successful Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. owned and operated a sawmill 
there. From time to time, over a 20-year 
period, Mr. Allen had obtained options on 
this site from Brooks-Scanlon after removal 
of its operations to Foley, Fla., for a pros- 
pective paper mill. Through these years, 
Mr. Allen had the foresight and understand- 
ing that this was an ideal location for a 
kraft pulp and paper operation. However, 
it was not until St. Regis plans to further 
expand in the South were concluded that it 
was possible for him to accomplish the exer- 
cise of the option on this land. 

When St. Regis acquired the site, rezon- 
ing by your board of commissioners was 
necessary. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
your local press, the chamber of commerce, 
and committee of 100, and the several other 
civic bodies who endorsed our move into 
this area. 

It is interesting to look back upon the 
record of the public hearing in November 
of 1950. At that hearing, Hon. David Lee, 
director of the bureau of sanitary engi- 
neering of the State board of health, testified 
that “standards of procedure have been 
established which offer full protection to 
marine life.” 

Robert M. Angas of Jacksonville said at 
that hearing withdrawal of adequate water 
supply will in no way affect the local water 
supply.” This was confirmed by Herman 
Guenter, State geologist. 

The Civil Aeronatics Authority stated that 
“structures and lighting as planned by St. 
Regis would in no way interfere with avia- 
tion.” 

With all of this splendid cooperation, the 
site selected became a practical possibility 
for the construction of our second Florida 
mill. 

This area gave us access to woodlands in 
excess of 300,000 acres acquired under long- 
term contract with an available supply of 
pulpwood for more than present needs. At 
a result, St. Regis brings revenue and bene- 
fits to many nearby locations by the opera- 
tions at Jacksonville. 

Cutting methods in St. Regis woodlands 
contribute to the protection of the forests 
of Plorida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
From our viewpoint acquisition of cutting, 
rights and the payment for wood as har- 
vested enables us to conserve our resources 
in the interest of further plant expansion. 

The water supply in Jacksonville was an 
important factor in our decisions. It is 
vital that we have adequate process water 
for operation of our mill—both as consti- 
tuted today and with future expansion in 
view, without any drain on your area. Your 
chamber of commerce report shows that 
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Jacksonville has a vast underground reser- 
voir. Studies by geologists and engineers in- 
dicate the presence of abundant water— 
sufficient to meet all foreseeable require- 
ments of the city and industry. 

The enterprise of industry and the citi- 
zens of Jacksonville have resulted in com- 
pletely integrated ship, rail, air, and high- 
way transportation facilities. These are im- 
portant to St. Regis. 

Our mill at Eastport is served directly by 
the Seaboard Airline and Atlantic Coast Line 
railroads. We also benefit by the services 
rendered by the Southern Railroad, particu- 
larly in its movement into pulpwood areas, 
and by the Florida East Coast Railway. 
Aside from freight shipments, we are also 
favored by great convenience in passenger 
transportation. We can come from our New 
York office to Jacksonville overnight by train 
and in less than 3½ hours by plane. 

Jacksonville’s tidewater location offers us 
facilities for incoming barges and for out- 
going export and coastal shipments with its 
well protected harbor open 12 months of the 
year and served by a continuous inland 
waterway. 

The far-sighted harbor development 
started in 1844 by the Jacksonville Board of 
Trade is also beneficial to St. Regis and all 
industries in this area today. It is signifi- 
cant that the value of waterborne tonnage 
through the Jacksonville harbor has doubled 
in the period from 1939 to 1951. 

Labor is a vital factor in the successful 
operation of any enterprise. In Jacksonville, 
we were told—and we have found it to be 
true—that your people have a high degree 
of productivity and cooperation. 

The abundant supply of local skilled labor 
is augmented by the Jacksonville School of 
Technology, a unit of the public school sys- 
tem, and by evening trade courses. 

St. Regis recognizes the part which the 
State of Florida and its institutions are play- 
ing in the field of forestry, The University 
of Florida at Gainesville was included re- 
cently among a group of universities where 
St. Regis scholarships are available to eligible 
students. 

We welcome Jacksonville’ recreation— 
hunting and fishing, boating, swimming, 
beaches, and parks. No wonder our trans- 
dae Yankees have grown to love your 

y. 

Railroads, water supply, shipping facilities, 
skilled labor—all are important. But of 
equal importance, is the spirit of your com- 
munity—the people of Jacksonvile. We 
are so much from the sincere in- 
terest and cooperation of your chamber of 
commerce, your banks, and your city, county 
and State governments. Your schools and 
churches have also greeted us with a warm 
welcome, 

It is clear that Jacksonville offers us a 
great deal. What we offer Jacksonville will 
become more apparent as we live and work 
together. However, St. Regis does bring to 
your community a national manufacturing 
organization, with affiliated operations in 
Canada, Europe, and South America, and 
more than 50 years of paper-making 
experience. 

The directors of St. Regis approved the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars on 
our Jacksonville mill. Approximately $1 
million of this has been spent on special 
facilities. A substantial portion of this 
money has been spent on the construction 
of electronic precipitators. These are de- 
signed to eliminate, as far as it is tech- 
nically feasible today, smoke and odors from 
kraft’ mill operation. The balance of this 
special expenditure has been in the con- 
struction of an outlet which insures dis- 
tribution of mill effluent at deep levels of 
the harbor water. This is designed to fur- 
nish maximum safeguard for marine life and 
to protect against water pollution, 


Jacksonville will find that we contribute 
substantially to the commercial activity of 
the community. There is a direct mill pay- 
roll in excess of 61½ million annually. 
Upwards of $214 million is spent each year 
in the mill area for pulpwood purchases. 
Large sums are spent locally for operating 
supplies and services, including transporta- 
tion. 

Our Jacksonville mill now provides employ- 
ment for approximately 1,000 people within 
the mill limits and the woodland areas which 
serve it. As I mentioned earlier, we were 
told that your people have a high degree 
of productivity and cooperation. They 
proved that this was true during their work 
on the new mill—and they have continued 
to prove it since production started. It is 
good to see the enthusiasm which they bring 
to their work—an enthusiasm which is 
shared by everyone at St. Regis. 

I should like to express the appreciation 
of the directors of St. Regis, and myself, for 
the splendid work and fine spirit of the 
members of our southern group and the other 
members of our St. Regis family who helped 
to build this new mill. The completed mill 
stands as a tribute to their united efforts. 

You who have seen the mill and you who 
will view it shortly will see a modern pulp 
and paper mill designed, in every respect, 
for efficient production and maximum safety. 

Ingenious flumes transport the wood di- 
rectly from car or truck to the barker. The 
processed pulp moves swiftly on the Beloit 
Fourdrinier paper machine which delivers 
1 mile of paper 214 inches wide every 2 
minutes. The mill’s rated capacity is 300 
tons per day or approximately 100,000 tons 
per year. That's quite a lot of paper, but 
it moves promptly to a sure, safe, growing 
market. 

At the new mill, we will make kraft paper, 
envelope paper, interleaving papers, saturat- 
ing paper, kraft specialities, liner and cor- 
rugated material, and many other kraft 
products. 

Today, we live in a modern industrial 
civilization. Corporations such as St. Regis 
Paper Co. now have retirement funds, hos- 
pitalization programs and pension plans. 
These employee benefits are coupled with 
constant efforts to further improve tradi- 
tionally good labor relations and to encour- 
age active participation by our employees in 
community affairs. 

In addition—and I feel that this is very 
significant—there is opportunity for con- 
tinued growth, Growth for our employees 
and the community—a growth which makes 
the future bright with promise. We, at St. 
Regis feel that in Jacksonville we have this 
opportunity for growth. We look forward 
with pleasure to living and working here, 

It is our sincere hope that every person 
in this growing and vital community will 
benefit directly or indirectly—because we 
built here. 


Southern People Had Tax Problems in 
1864 as Civil War Neared End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including an article published in 
the March 26 issue of the Lincoln Times, 
a newspaper published in my own home 
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town of Lincolnton, N. C. This article 
should prove of special interest at this 
time when we are deeply concerned about 
tax problems facing our Government. 
The article follows: 


SOUTHERN PEOPLE Hap TAX PROBLEMS IN 1864 
as CIVIL WAR NEARED END 


CHarLortE.—Residents of the South, hard 
pressed by the War Between the States in 
1864, had their troubles just like people had 
them on March 15 this year. 

An additional levy was imposed by the 
Confederate congress in February 1864, on 
a wide variety of property, this having been 
attached to another tax bill which had been 
adopted by the Congress on April 23, 1863. 


A NEW TAX BILL 


With a head stating, “A New Tax Bill, an 
Act to Lay Additional Taxes for the Common 
Defense and To Carry on the Goyernment 
of the Confederate States,” the rates were 
specifically announced as follows: 

Five percent on the value of property, 
“real, personal, and mixed of every kind 
and description not hereafter exempted and 
taxed at a different rate.” 

Ten percent “on the value of gold, silver- 
ware and plate, jewels, jewelry and watches.” 

The property was to be assessed at the 
market value or that of similar property in 
the neighborhood when assessed in the year 
1860. Those who had stocks or other secu- 
rities were not forgotten. A tax of 25 per- 
cent was levied on stocks. 

So it went on down the line. The Con- 
federacy had suffered two big reverses in 
mid-July 1863. Gen. Robert E. Lee had to 
withdraw his troops back into Virginia after 
the battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, and 3, 
1863. General Grant, Union field com- 
mander, had captured Vicksburg on the Mis- 
sissippi River on July 4, 1863, and that cut 
the Confederacy in half. The Confederacy 
needed men, money, and supplies and so the 
additional tax levy was imposed. 


NEW BILL MISSED NOTHING 


The new tax bill addition missed nothing, 
Five percent was the tax rate on “all gold 
and silver coin, gold dust and silver bullion 
whether held by the banks or other corpo- 
rations or individuals,” and it was also 5 
percent on all moneys held abroad and bills 
of exchange drawn therefor on foreign coun- 
tries. Solvent credits were also taxed, as 
were bank bills and other “papers issued as 
currency,” exclusive of non-interest-bearing 
Confederate treasury notes—another 5 per- 
cent. 

The Congress was lighter on profits made 
in trade, “the buying and selling of liquors, 
flour, meat, corn, rice, sugar, molasses or 
syrup, salt, bacon, pork, hogs, beef, beef 
cattle, sheep and oats”—all taxed at 2 per- 
cent. The list went on down to include al- 
most everything a person could buy or sell, 

If a person: bought or sold money, debts, 
credits or financial obligations of any kind, 
the tax collector would get him to the tune 
of 10 percent of the profits. Five percent 
was exacted on profits made by banks and 
other financial organizations, manufactured 
goods and industrial output. Importers and 
exporters were taxed alike 5 percent. On 
some profits all exceeding 25 percent were 
taxed 25 percent on the excess. 

There were some exemptions. The head 
of a family had a $500 exemption and each 
minor child $100. For each son serving in 
the Confederate Army or Navy there was an 
exemption of $500, and for a son who had 
been killed or died in the military or naval | 
service the head of a family got a $500 
exemption. One thousand dollars was al- 
lowed as an exemption for a widow whose 
husband had been killed in the service of the 
Confederacy. Where property had been de- 
stroyed by the enemy, the tax was reduced 
by the loss sustained by the owner. 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed to First 
Congressional District of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, February 28, I mailed 38,- 
000 questionnaires to my congressional 
district. This is the fourth annual 
questionnaire of this kind that I have 
distributed. I have used rural direc- 
tories for each of the 12 counties and 
city directories for each of 7 cities of 
my district. I used the telephone di- 
rectories for the other 60 cities and 
towns, taking every fifth name. 

The following statement was printed 
on the questionnaire: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1953. 


Dear FRIEND: The following questions are 
based primarily on the budget report, eco- 
nomic report, President Eisenhower's inau- 
gural message, and his message to the first 
session of the 83d Congress on the State 
of the Union. I am sending this question- 
naire to every fifth householder of the First 
Iowa District—both town and country—and 
to all who have ordered farm bulletins in 
the past 2 years and to the parents of all 
babies born in the First Iowa District in 
the past 2 years. In order to help us tabu- 
late the returns, please check your answers 
but do not add any comments on this side. 
Use the back of this sheet for your com- 
ments if you wish. Your individual opin- 
ions will be kept strictly confidential. 

I am also distributing yellow sample cop- 
ies to other persons for their information 
regarding the poll we are taking in the First 
Iowa District. These yellow copies will not 
be tabulated. 

This questionnaire gives First Iowa Dis- 
trict householders the opportunity to join 
together without regard to party affiliation 
in stating their views on the issues covered 
in the questionnaire. I plan to summarize 
and present to Congress the returns re- 
ceived during the next 4 weeks. Undoubt- 
edly Congress will consider this summary 
as ‘tne prevailing view of the First Iowa 
Congressional District on these issues. Later 
on I will send a copy of my report to each 
person to whom questionnaires and sample 
copies have been mailed. I hope my report 
will be of interest. 


We have received up to and including 
March 28, 1953, a total of 4,929 replies. 
Our tabulation ended with those received 
by us March 28. The return of 12.9 per- 
cent is the best percentage rate of any 
such distribution I have made to date. 
More than 4,000 votes were cast on every 
question. 

The occupations listed by those reply- 
ing were as follows: 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely and we received 2,300 sample-copy 
replies, but these returns were not in- 
cluded in our tabulation. 

In addition to the questionnaires, we 
have received approximately 3,000 
letters and these special discussions are 
of utmost value to us. 


Questionnaire— Tabulation of total vote 


2. Do you favor the following cold-war policies and defense policies: 
95 Applying w more pressure to China through economic warfare?___... 
(e 


Communist China by the United Nations forces? . 4, 497 3,959 
Blockading Communist China by the seas cae forces without 
assistance of United Nations a 


pp! 
(e) 8 substitution of South Korean troops ſor all United 


oer . OE 4, 484 899 x 

(f) Continuing arms aid to foreign countries?_.-__.-___----.-.-.-..--- 4, 400 D 2 25 — 20 
(g) Taking p part of the financial burden of the French War in 

e , e E E ON S x 4, 422 981 22,18 | 77.82 
(h) a an international defense pact for Pacific area along lines 

FFT 4,137 3, 376 81. i 

(i) Aking Britain to discontinue the delivery of rubber and other 1 

strategic materials to the Communist world 4, 787 4,674 97.64 | 2.36 


(Q) Universal military training for all nonveteran men after the expira- 
erg of the draft law? A 


(d) Reduction of Federal gas tax and reduction of payments of road- 


building funds to the States? >- mnnn 4,371 67. 97 
(e) Increasing the present taxation of consumers’ cooperatives? 4,443 | 2,832 63.74 | 36. 26 
( e the Primited exemption granted to farm cooperatives?._| 4,353 | 1, 778 40.85 | 59.15 
4. Do you favor reservations in recip) trade agreements that enable the 
Uni States to cancel any trade agreement that threatens American 
gh RS Se SR es a ae a Sa 4,547 | 3,811 83,81 | 16,19 
5. Do you favor reciprocal trade agreements regardless of competition of 
foreign products with domestic products? 4, 279 | 1,722 40. 24 | 59.76 
6. Do you 1 United States repudiation of all secret foreign agreements?..| 4,359 | 3,151 72. 29 27. 71 
7. Do you favor further United States economic assistance to leading foreign 
nations even though the benefited nations do not try to match United 
States contributions o-oo sn ? 4, 654 480 10.31 | 89.69 
8. Do you favor continued United States aid to foreign nations if they are re- 
quired to match our contributions according to their capabilities 4,641 | 3,895 83.93 | 16,07 
9. Do you favor United States expenditures abroad for the development of 
% ↄTTTVV eco A RET ͤ STOU, 4,553 | 2,698 59.26 | 40.74 
10. Do you approve cutting next year’s budget for foreign aid 4,565 | 3, 547 77.70 | 22, 
11. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making treaties of no force and 
effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United States 
Sanne ff NEL AT I S 4,363 | 3, 247 74.42 | 25. 58 
12. Do you favor changing the McCarran-Walter Immi somes Act to admit 
to the United States more southern apo and displaced persons? .] 4,537 | 1,358 29.93 | 70.07 
13. Do you favor the United States joining with Canada in the development 
of the St. Lawrence water way ooo nese ecco ll 4, 531 | 3, 86.14 | 13. 86 
14. Do you favor cutting down the budget for nondefense spending 4,734 | 4,111 86. 84 | 13.16 
15. Do you favor cutting down the budget for defense and military spending?__| 4,547 | 1,949 42.86 | 57.14 


16. Do you favor reduction in defense spending that may delay realization of 
he planned 143-wing Air Force? 


(b) Export subsidy eee to increase foreign sales of United States 
r K A N G E 4,155 | 1, 863 44.84 | 55.16 
(c) Agricultural ¢ . program (ACP) payments as at present? - 4, 084 | 1,078 26.40 | 73. 
(d) Agricultura! conservation program (ACP) payments only on per- 
manent soil conservation practices 4,123 | 2,766 67.09 | 32.91 
26. Do you favor Congress returning to the States control of the drilling and 
leasing of tidelands ar SE RANEE AEE .. R E AN 4,407 | 2,438 55.32 | 44. 68 
27. Do you favor Federal aid for construction of schools in feđerally populated 
critical areas 4, 674 | 3, 838 82.11 | 17.89 
28. Do you favor Federal aid to educati 4,658 | 3, 097 66.49 | 33.51 
29. Do you approve statehood for Hawaii 4, 659 | 4,125 88. 54 | 11.46 
30. Please check the 8 issues you think most important today: 


(a) Government spending 
(b) Debt of Federal AT Goveriiment 
(e) Tasten ee coe z 
(d) Inflation and cost of lying 
(e) Government controls of rents, wages, and prices. 
Stand-by controls for use in emergency 
8 Farm ted State forelgn t policy 
(h) Uni States forei, 
8 The threat of social 


8 


882888288 


o 
= 
con 


(2) 


(k) Labor policies 724 
(® Defense and war preparedn: 8 2, 896 
(m) Korean war policy. __... 5) 3, 213 
(n) American foreign ‘policy Seed, (8) 2,818 
(o) Federal aid to foreign countries. 1, 
(p) Corruption in government (4) 3, 230 


following page the tabulation based 
occupations as listed. 


Unusual interest has been manifested 
in the returns on these questions by oc- 
cupations. I include, therefore, on the 
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Total vote of the questionnaire by ee 


r 


Ves No Yes | No | Yes No Yes No 


1. Do you favor intensifying the hot war in Korea as the means of 


. a E O E pene 572 409 662 305 299 402 251 474 207 
2. Do you — 55 following cold war 3 ponose 
A more pressure econo: 
F AE S DE s| 3] 807 s| 42 eos} 31 (6857 
b; Biockadin Communist China by the United Nations 
> thre saraa ee WS e ee ies: 903] 133] sn] 110 f 37] w| s s| 6 
c Biockadin Communist China by the United States forces 
o Bay. hout assistance — 3 5 1 204 819 227 732 127 309 172 497 197 486 
lock mmunist na e Un 
sd 85 approval —_ Kas : N 2 5 nese 216 789 717 127 307 144 528 181 495 
m su ution of Sou orean troops for 
C . 735| 301 s| se| sa| 17 a7} 302 443] 237 
0 Continuing arms mao 2 panes nays 8 F N 679 827 678 285 318 112 551| 124 536 137 
aking over part o C ur den of the D ar 
Wi ee ee eee 5 182] 834] 201 764] 106] 321] 1 408 100 825 
) Forming an internatio: efense pact for Pacific area 
a along fines of 1 . b 722 178 770 149 337 7¹ 130 534 113 
Ask r to discontinue the delivery of ru an 
9 — 1 e 5 8 -| 1,093 26 | 1,009 17 466 4 698, 18 708 13 
niversal military training for all nonveteran men 
4 og the expiration of the draft law? xe 454 610 684 322 300 156 429 270 484 221 
0 
88 Federal taxes ahead of budget cuts? 200 877 209 789 121 354 131 576 153 563 
b) Higher Federal taxes if needed to balance the budget?. 442 608 345 631 179 281 271 427 255 449 
(e) * of all Federal gas tax revenues to the States for 
me 1 —— sae 3 nem tation A — 942 152 772 229 386 70 518 177 563 139 
uction ol x an uction 
5 uilding funds to the States = teases Te 311 716 272 678 141 281 210. 433 244 432 
e) Increasing the present taxation of consumers’ pjana 409 637 613 321 419 4 443 224 563 122 
Continuing the limited exemption granted to farm market- 
gp noaperatives?. i021. E AER TETE 7⁰⁴ 324 317 598 77 377 230 412 149 512 
sige te fay S United Skates to. cansel auy irado senen shat 
ena! the Un sny agreement 
4 8 — Teak concn — 8 3 936 118 879 110 389 68 475 195 577 115 
o you favor ments compe! n 
7 72 Lay re yen i domestic ı 3 = 5 — 256 722 851 577 176 254 361 290 287 363 
ou favor tates repu on secre’ agree- 
— r SET i A ! e i ES 721 271 647 259 355 97 473 208 504 178 
7. Do. n 2 further United States economic assis: 
foreign nations even though the benefited cerry. do not try to 
match United States contributions? „ 78 1,019 96 898 45 -419 99 589 77 621 
8. Do you favor continued United States aid to fore! — if they 
are required to match our contributions to their capa- 
EE EE SST HERE AE SS ELSE NSP me PED) 890 194 828 180 395 67 603 87 604 101 
9. Do you — . — United States expenditures abroad for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? 617 433 540 443 228 222 491 203 404 286 
10. Do you To eporova cutting next year’s budget for foreign aid? 872 187 747 237 873 70 487 193 566 129 
li. Do vor a constitutional amendment making treaties of no 
th iti and effect if they deny or 1 any right enumerated in 
the United States Constitution? 2-2-2222 222. 712 274 643 288 342 96 513 157 552 134 
12. 5 favor changin; ing the McCarran Walter Immigration Act to 
mit to boot Yaj States more southern Europeans and dis- 
placed persons RT A 807 225 766 134 316 301 369 225 464 
13. D> you —.— etno niis — 2 — 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterwayr n.n- --non nnaman 871 156 861 128 880 69 620 72 604 93 
4. Do you favor cutting down the eheh for nondefense spending? 952 157 837 161 421 46 628 83 669 61 
18 Do you favor cutting down the budget for defense and military 
gies aE RSE Tr.. ATTE] 489 551 295 606 225 214 331 345 303 305 
16. Do you favor reduction in defense sponsing that may delay realiza- 
planned 143-wing Air Force? 217 810 115 878 83 359 149 521 Of 603 
17. Do you favor reduction in defense mays tne Some may delay de- 
hae nm and production of presently p. d atomic energy 
CFTFTTTTTT——.. —— E cates 157 896 86 901 61 397 85 609 55 662 
18. Do 0 you nL bellows Federal de ments should e e all claims 
ape —— at the end of each fiscal year -n.n nnmen mi4 313 712 260 364 92 451 235 527 171 
19, Dev you favor extending coverage of the old age and survivors insur- 
ance system to all persons gainfully employed? 568 485 779 BA 311 137 496 195 529 161 
20. Do you favor paying old-age and survivors insuran 
persons earning more than $75 per month 318 756 739 271 153 460 220 513 189 
A. 900 favor elimination of Federal controls of rents, and 
FF A AE 802 242 680 327 427 49 544 157 126 
22. Do you favor oe material and product controls except for 
ee .. S 950 131 834 176 447 22 612 8⁴ 604 5⁴ 
23. Do you ——.— eee at this time of stand-by controls for 
... ̃ —::o:3.—— 907 168 901 99 75 600 97 629 90 
— an oe you favor repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act? 227 780 474 495 378 150 543 164 533 
ou favor: 
@ Support 88 for agriculture at 90 percent of parity if such 
support req imposition of marketing fom 
road a Penny and price controls of agricul: 
ported? 490 575 276 613 123 308 171 480 144 526 
613 376 388 479 154 252 215 410 225 429 
343 607 239 577 81 304 135 681 115 491 
647 426 593 258 287 118 426 176 436 186 
439 485 474 293 151 353 315 409 27 
880 198 887 12⁴ 338 117 573 133 580 133 
20: Do you approve statehood for Hawai oo] m| s| i] i| | l al tas |r 
you a ve 8 for Haw: 628 8¹ 
30. Please ch eck the 8 issues you think 
a) Government spending 1) 927 843 1) 430 (1) 597 ) 609 
4) 758 564 6) 288 8) 439 
O „ 5) 735 4) 699 2) 373 8 499 (4) 508 
460 624 214 6) 407 400 
e 159 198 78 99 99 
3 372 378 140 180 202 
paeen su o (7) 673 230 148 234 190 
United States foreign-trade policies... 450 304 153 330 244 
The threat of socialism in this country- 396 319 192 200 270 
Control of communism in America (3) 813 (2) 776 (8) 336 (8) 394 (5) 498 
Labor policies... ........-- 411 361 180 287 238 
_@® Defense and war preparedness. (8) 578 9 677 274 8 405 (6) 467 
im) Korean war polſey (6) 730 5) 680 5) 293 3) 517 2) 515 
{n) American 1 5 policy 543 498 8) 273 2) 553 ) 511 
(0) Federal aid to foreign coun 222 269 95 246 186 
p) Corruption in Government (2) ) 722 4) 329 395 (7) 456 


Miscellaneous 
Yes No 
411 237 
568 62 
581 90 
106 502 
167 483 
437 242 
459 194 
15t 511 
479 120 
700 
423 288 
140 586 
269 414 
568 134 
222 431 
385 263 
301 352 
555 130 
291 351 
451 195 
85 628 
575 117 
418 268 
502 202 
485 167 
229 457 
567 110 
604 125 
306 397 
108 570 
109 580 
479 203 
51 229 
417 292 
197 
109 
612 96 
221 441 
196 432 
268 346 
165 356 
193 ` 
313 
580 131 
477 242 
644 69 
(1) 581 
434 
8 473 
6) 464 
140 
242 
249 
269 
265 
(3) 493 
247 
435 
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MY DUTY AS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, each year I have received 
several inquiries regarding the purpose 
and use made of my questionnaire. The 
source and substance of the question- 
naire grew out of my analysis of the 
President’s reports and messages to Con- 
gress and I developed my method of dis- 
tribution of it after consultation with 
Dr. George Gallup. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is best described in the 
words of Edmund Burke, 18th century 
British statesman, as follows: 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 

happiness and glory of a Representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. : 
But a Representative’s. unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your Repre- 
sentative owes you not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion, 


A Century of Conflict Communist 
Techniques of World Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to call the attention 
of Members of Congress to a new book 
that was recently published entitled “A 
Century of Conflict—Communist Tech- 
niques of World Revolution, 1849-1950.” 
It was published by the Henry Regnery 
Co. in Chicago, III. Its author, Dr. 
Stefan T. Possony, is professor of inter- 
national politics at the graduate school, 
Georgetown University, and is also a 
well-known writer on international and 
military affairs. 

Perhaps we should not deal too harshly 
with the Washington Post and its inabil- 
ity to acquaint itself with the facts on 
communism, There is no literature that 
discusses Communist operations ade- 
quately—and this dearth of informative 
books is one of the best reasons why 
Congress should watch closely over our 
colleges, publishing houses, and book 
reviewers. Communism has been in 
power for 36 years but, Mr. Speaker, 
Professor Possony’s volume is the first 
complete and solid history of Communist 
conflict teachniques ever to appear in 
print. The author describes how Marx 
and Engels attempted to organize a rev- 
olution and how, failing in their pur- 
pose, they were trying to provoke inter- 
national war. He goes on to discuss 
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Lenin’s theories of revolution and par- 
ticularly the ideas which Lenin bor- 
rowed from General Clausewitz, the 
mentor of Prussian militarism. In trac- 
ing the events of 1917 in Russia, and 
incidentally shedding new light on 
Lenin’s relations with imperial Ger- 
many, the author destroys numerous 
legends which have sprung up about the 
so-called October revolution. From this 
account, we can now evaluate the con- 
tributions which the Socialists, despite 
their frantic denials, have made to fa- 
cilitate Lenin's seizure of power. Of 
course, this will help us to understand 
the wisdom of helping Socialist govern- 
ments as alleged bulwarks against Com- 
munist expansion. Nonsense. If it had 
not been for the stupidity and inability 
of the Socialists, Lenin never would 
have taken over the government of 
Russia. 

In the following chapters, Professor 
Possony sets forth the strategic ideas of 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, commancer of 
the Russian Army purged in 1936, and of 
Mikhail Frunze, erstwhile Commissar of 
War, and the brings to light the true 
points of disagreement between Stalin 
and Trotsky; Their disagreement cen- 
tered on far more significant points than 
Ccmmunist propaganda wants to make 
us believe. The author analyzes the 
Mein Kampf of communism—the resolu- 
tions of the Sixth Congress of the Com- 
intern—the Communist strategy of at- 
tacking the West through Asia, Commu- 
nist contributions to Hitler’s ascension 
to power, the operational ideas of Vy- 
shinsky, currently Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union, and the strategic doc- 
trines of Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, The 
chapter on Vyshinsky should be a 
“must” reading for all those who have 
to deal with this gentleman—State De- 
partment, United States Embassy in 
Moscow, and the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations. The chap- 
ter on uprisings should be of interest 
to our internal security forces. ‘The 
chapter on antimilitarism—the tech- 
nique of destroying an army from with- 
in—as well as the chapters on the Com- 
munist war doctrine, should be read 
carefully by our Armed Forces. 

One chapter is devoted to Communist 
strategy during World War II and the 
methods through which the Communists 
not only made this conflict inevitable, 
but emerged from it with considerable 
profit. Another chapter contains the 
first complete, and yet concise, history 
of the fall of China. These chapters 
are a fitting epilog to the Democratic- 
Achesonian management of our foreign 
affairs. 

The author is not content with de- 
scribing what happened in the past. He 
attempts to unveil the strategic ideas 
and methods which the Communists will 
want to employ in the future to defeat 
the United States, He sees the double 
possibility of a military atomic attack 
or of a gradual Communist encirclement 
of this country. Both methods, which 
may be combined, could be deadly. Both 
must be resisted. Possony’s warning is 
grim. At the same time, Mr. Speaker, 
the author shows many ways in which 
the Communist plan of world conquest 
could be brought to naught, The hook 
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clearly shows that the exploitation of 
opportunities and windfalls is the key to 
Soviet success. It follows that, if we 
discontinue serving them golden oppor- 
tunities. on golden platters, Soviet ag- 
gression can be stopped and the inner 
strength of the Communist monster can 
be destroyed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
recommend this book to my colleagues 
in Congress as must“ reading. It took 
a long while before the full story of 
Communist operations was told. But, 
now, we know the exact techniques with 
which the Communists gobbled up 14 
countries, not counting the non-Russian 
nations within the Soviet Union, or the 
Asiatic countries where the fight still is 
going on. Professor Possony is to be 
congratulated on his accomplishment, 
In writing a history and analysis of 
Communist conflict management, he 
performed a job which was sorely 
needed. 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am today continuing 
with the sixth in the special Know Your 
Government series which appeared re- 
cently in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Washington Times-Herald. This 
article was written by Joseph Hearst 
and describes the organization and work 
of the Post Office Department. 

The article follows: 


POSTAL Service Grows sy Leaps; So Does 
Dericir—Over HaLF MILLION ON Irs Par- 
ROLL 


(This is the sixth article of a series on the 
departments of the Federal Government and 
their growth.) 

(By Joseph Hearst) 

Wasuincton, March 5.—Of the many Goy- 
ernment functions that affect the life of 
American citizens, none is so much a part 
of his everyday life as the postal service. 

The postman, going his rounds in cities 
and towns and on the rural roads, in good 
weather and bad, may not be the romantic 
figure of the stagecoach driver or the pony 
express rider of a past age, but he is a 
counterpart of the postal employee who has 
been a part of the American scene since 
colonial days. 

As the Nation has expanded so has the 
postal service. The airmail era of today is 
a far cry from the days when post roads were 
cut through the wilderness that men might 
communicate with one another. But it is 
merely the latest step in a pattern that has 
seen the postal service expand from 75 
post offices and less than 2,000 miles of post 
roads in 1789. 


TWENTY-FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR COST FOR YEAR 


That was the year President Washington 
named the first Postmaster General under 
the Constitution. He was William Osgood, 
of Massachusetts. And he spent less than 
$25,000 to run the Post Office Department 
the first year. But even so, receipts did not 
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cover outgo, a financial condition that has 
been chronic throughout the history of the 
Department. 

A statistic from the year 1812 will serve to 
illustrate the growth of the Department, 
In that year there were only four clerks in 
the New York City post office and part of 
their compensation was lodging with the 
postmaster. - 

For the fiscal year that ended last June 30, 
1952, the Department had 523,757 employees. 
It is the largest civilian Government De- 
partment. 

This army of employees and the services 
the post office provides cost $2,674,336,498 for 
the last fiscal year, which left the Depart- 
ment with an operating deficit of $727,050,218. 


DEFICITS GROW LARGER 


Deficits in the Department are nothing 
new, but it is only since the end of World 
War II that they have risen above the half 
billion dollar mark. Congress, Department 
Officials, and outside efficiency experts wran- 
gle over the problem. The Continental Con- 
gress did the same, and conducted investiga- 
tions to see why expenditures could not be 
reduced and service improved. In this re- 
spect, things seem to be unchanged in the 
Department. 

Today the services the Department per- 
forms have become so much a part of our way 
of life that many probably assume there 
were always stamps to attach to letters, mail- 
boxes on the corner, money orders to be had 
for a few cents, a postal saving system, free 
city delivery, parcel post, and rural free 
delivery. 

But that isn’t the way of it, as Benjamin 
Franklin could tell if he were here to see 
what strides the Department has made since 
he was named Postmaster General of the 
constitutional post office when it was estab- 
lished by the Continental Congress in July 
1775. 

Franklin was a logical choice for the post, 
for he had been a Postmaster General of the 
northern Colonies for the Crown from 1753 
until 1774, when, because his sympathies lay 
with the cause of the colonists, he was 
ousted, 

But before Franklin first came on the pos- 
tal scene as postmaster of Philadelphia in 
1737, there had been postal service of a sort 
in the Colonies for nearly 100 years. 


FIRST POST ROUTE 


The title of first postmaster in America is 
sometimes given to Richard Fairbanks, who, 
in 1639, was designated by the General Court 
of Massachusetts to receive letters at his 
house in Boston from overseas and for de- 
livery overseas and “to take care that they 
be delivered.” For this service Fairbanks 
was allowed 1 penny a letter. 

Governor Lovelace, of New York, decided 
in 1672 that a posting of letters should go 
monthly between New York and Boston, and 
this was the first post route officially estab- 
lished in America. One of the duties of these 
pioneer postmen was to mark their route 
through the forests so that those who wished 
to follow might do so. The route has long 
since become known as the Boston Post Road, 
route U. S. No. 1 to motorists. 

Lovelace’s innovation soon was abandoned. 
William Penn did better with his postal sys- 
tem established at Philadelphia in 1683. 

The real beginning of postal service in the 
Colonies seems to have started when Thomas 
Neale received a grant from William and 
Mary to establish a postal system in Amer- 
ica. Neale nominated Andrew Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh, as Postmaster General for 
America. 


Hamilton’s Intercoastal Postal Union com- 
menced a weekly service between Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Virginia May 1, 1693. The ven- 
ture was not a success financially, but the 
post roads Hamilton cut through the wilder- 
ness promoted travel and opened new areas, 
and the postal service was a great conven- 
ience to the Colonies, 


The Crown took over the service in 1707, 
and in 1753 Franklin was appointed Post- 
master at Philadelphia. In 1753 he was ap- 
pointed one of the two Postmasters General 
for the northern group of Colonies and held 
the position until 1774. A year later he 
headed up the postal system under the Con- 
tinental Congress, with directions to estab- 
lish a line of posts from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, with such cross posts as he might 
deem necessary. 

SON-IN-LAW SUCCEEDS HIM 

Franklin was sent to the court of France 
in 1776, and his son-in-law, Richard Bache, 
succeeded him as Postmaster General. 
Bache’s journal, preserved in Washington, 
shows postal service in those days was 
limited, and that Congress repeatedly or- 
dered investigations to determine what could 
be done to improve service and reduce ex- 
penditures. The refrain is not unfamiliar 
in 1953. 

When Osgood took over, the new Nation 
had but 75 post offices and less than 2,000 
miles of post roads. By the end of Wash- 
ington’s second term there were more than 
1,000 post offices and more than 20,000 miles 
of post roads. Revenues had increased ten- 
fold. The Department has expanded steadily 
since, although today the Nation's 40,919 post 
offices number 36,026 fewer than the peak 
number that existed in 1901. Rural-delivery 
service brought about the elimination of 
many of the fourth-class post offices that 
were maintained at the turn of the century. 


NO STAMPS THEN 


In the early days the sole function of the 
Postal Department was to deliver the mail 
as fast as possible over rude post roads by 
coach or rider. Boats also were used and 
later the railroads. Postage charges were 
paid in cash—there were no stamps. The 
amount paid was written on the wrapper. 

The charge was 6 cents for a letter to be 
delivered within 30 miles. Rates ranged up 
to 25 cents for letters going beyond 400 miles. 
A letter consisted of one sheet. 

There was clamor for lower rates, and 
when Great Britain in 1840 reduced its postal 
rates to 2 cents for letters weighing less than 
half an ounce, the clamor was intensified. 
The young Nation was spreading westward 
rapidly and the distances mails had to be 
carried were infinitely greater than in Great 
Britain. But in 1845 President Tyler signed 
a law setting the rates on letters weighing 
not more than one-half ounce at 5 cents 
for distances up to 300 miles and 10 cents 
for greater distances. 


MADE CABINET POST 


Two years later adhesive postage stamps 
made their first appearance. Although 
stamps were made available. In 1847, it 
was not until 1856 that their use became 
obligatory. 

Along the way from Revolutionary days 
the postal department passed through nu- 
merous phases. Originally it was under the 
Treasury Department. In 1829 President 
Jackson made the Postmaster General a 
Cabinet member. 

As the Nation pushed westward, the postal 
service moved with it. When gold was dis- 
covered in California in 1846 thousands 
flocked there and the Post Office kept pace 
by sending the mail overland from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. The first overland mail 
arrived in Los Angeles in May 1848. 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR HALF AN OUNCE 

The pony express, with its eastern ter- 
minal in St. Joseph, Mo., was a private ven- 
ture to speed delivery of the mail by relays 
of fast ponies. The first trip took 10% 
days and 75 ponies were used. Riders car- 
ried rifles as well as mail pouches. Brushes 
with hostile Indians were not infrequent. 
The initial rate was $5 for each half ounce. 
The spanning of the continent by railroad 
soon ended the usefulness of the pony ex- 
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press and the service was discontinued in 
October 1861. 

But the pony express set the stage for 
improvement in mail service. The postmas- 
ter at St. Joseph wanted to reduce time in 
preparing mail for passage westward from 
that railhead. At that time mail was sorted 
in post offices, so the St. Joseph postmaster 
experimented with sorting mail on trains 
coming from Hannibal, Mo., to St. Joseph, 
The experiment was successful. Thus the 
railway mail service came into being. 


START REGISTRY SYSTEM 


Innovations were coming fast in those 
years. The first new post-office service, other 
than seling stamps, was the establishment 
in 1855 of the registry service to afford greater 
security in sending money and valuables by 
mail. The postal money order system was 
started in 1864. 

The first street letter boxes were intro- 
duced in 1858 so patrons would not have 
to go to the post office to post letters. But, 
until 1863, they still had to go to the post 
office to get their mail unless they were 
willing to pay a fee for delivery. 

The present form of free city delivery went 
into operation July 1, 1863, in 49 cities where 
revenue from local postage was sufficient to 
pay expenses of such service. 

Joseph William Briggs, a clerk in the Cleve- 
land post office, conceived the idea of free 
delivery service. The Postmaster General ap- 
pointed him special agent to establish free 
delivery service in other cities. Briggs also 
designed the first postman uniform. 


FIRST USE OF POSTAL CARDS 


The growth of the city delivery service 
has been tremendous. In 1864 a force of 
685 carriers in 65 cities was employed at 
a cost of little more than $300,000. At the 
close of the last fiscal year there were em- 
ployed in 4,765 cities and towns 85,864 regu- 
lar carriers and 34,110 substitutes at a cost 
of $469,505,000. 

Postal cards were first used in 1873. In 
1885 the special-delivery service was inau- 
gurated. 

Although city folk began getting free 
delivery at their homes in 1863, it was not 
until 1896 that one of the most far-reaching 
developments of the service—rural free de- 
livery—was established. That year 5 routes 
were placed in operation in West Virginia. 
Today there are more than 32,000 routes 
serving more than 33 million of the popu- 
lation. Daily travel by rural mailmen av- 
erages more than 1,500,000 miles. 


CLAMOR FOR BETTER ROADS 


The Post Office Department likes to think 
that through its system of rural routes it 
did much to speed the advent of better roads. 
Routes were established only where roads 
were passable. When farmers living on im- 
passable roads saw their neighbors on better 
roads getting mail deliveries instead of hav- 
ing to drive to town for their letters and 
catalogs, they clamored for better roads. 

Postal savings was the next service for 
Post Office Department setup. There had 
been demands for a convenient and safe de= 
pository for savings and to encourage thrift. 
The system was established in 1911. As of 
last June there were 3,339,378 depositors 
with $2,617,234,673 to their credit. 

The Post Office also sells United States 
savings bonds and savings stamps and last 
year sales totaled $269,177,062 and $17,042,- 
051, respectively. 

PARCEL POST STARTED 

The year 1913 was a big one for the Depart- 
ment for it was then that parcel-post serv- 
ice, insurance on packages, and collect-on- 
delivery service were established. Parcel 
post. created markets for merchandise 
throughout the Nation, with mail-order 
houses taking immediate advantage of it. 

Less than 100 years after the railroads 
supplanted the stage coach and the riders 
as chief carriers of the mail, the first air 
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mail was established. Air mail is common- 
place today but in the memory of millions 
is the date of the first scheduled air-mail 
flight, May 5, 1918. Today the dispatch of 
mail by air is speeded by use of helicopters 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, and New York, 

The Department began experimenting with 
the delivery of mail by air in 1911 with 
demonstration flights at Mineola, N. Y. In 
1912 it asked Congress for an appropriation 
to launch the air-mail service. Congress- 
men, who didn’t see much future to the new- 
fangled flying machines, said No.“ But in 
1916 the legislators authorized the Depart- 
ment to take $50,000 out of the “steamboat 
and other power boat” appropriations to 
establish the service. The Department ad- 
vertised for bids for routes in Massachusetts 
and Alaska but was disappointed when pro- 
spective bidders could not obtain suitable 
planes. 

Congress opened the purse strings a little 
further in 1918 and appropriated $100,000. 
With the War Department supplying planes 
and pilots, the first route between Wash- 
ington and New York was set up. There 
was much enthusiasm and President Wilson 
was among those who came to the field to see 
the first air-mail plane. The air-mail rate 
was 24 cents an ounce. 

FIRST NIGHT FLIGHT 

The next year a second route was estab- 
lished between Chicago and Cleveland, and 
then a third route from New York to Cleve- 
land. By 1920 the service was extended to 
San Prancisco. There were no radio facilities 
or beacons to guide these pioneers. The 
pilots flew only in daylight, but they bet- 
tered coast-to-coast rail time by 22 hours, 

This was fast moving, but it wasn't fast 
enough. Department officials decided the 
planes must fly at night as well as by day. 
That first night flight is something of an 
epic in aviation circles, 

The flight started from San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 22, 1921. Jack Knight, a young vet- 
eran of the fight from North Platte to 
Omaha, Nebr., was destined to be the 
first of these night fliers. Frank Yager 
brought the mail plane from the West into 
North Platte at 7:48 p. m. Because of plane 
trouble, it was 3 hours later before Knight 
roared into the night for Omaha. 

There was bad weather ahead, and when 
Knight reached Omaha, where he was to 
have been relieved, he was told the flight was 
off. Knight had other ideas. He got a map 
and took off at 2 a. m. As he passed over 
Des Moines he ran into a snowstorm that 
forced him to get down on the treetops as 
he headed for Iowa City. 


CAN'T FIND AIRPORT 


Knight found Iowa City with enough gaso- 
line to fly 10 minutes more, but he couldn't 
find the airport. The ground crew, con- 
vinced the weather had halted the flight in 
Omaha, had gone home. Only a watchman 
was on duty. Hearing the plane circling, 
the watchman lighted a flare in the center 
of the field. Knight spotted the flare 
through the criving snow, landed, refueled, 
and took off for Chicago. He flew out of the 
snow into Mississippi Valley fog, but at 8:10 
a. m. he sighted Chicago and 10 minutes 
later completed the first night flight. 

Another pilot headed east for Hazelhurst 
Field on Long Island, where the flight was 
completed 33 hours and 21 minutes after the 
takeoff from San Francisco. By July 1924 
regular 24-hour transcontinental airmail 
service was established. 

For its contribution to aeronautics, the 
Post Office Department received the Collier 
trophy in 1922 and for demonstrating the 
feasibillty of night flying it received the 
award a second time in 1924. In 1926 it 
turned the airmail transport over to private 
airlines. 

The airmail routes were extended in the 
following years but on February 9, 1934, Post- 
master General Farley summarily canceled 


all airmail contracts, except that held by 
Pan-American Airways, effective February 19. 
At the same time President Roosevelt issued 
an Executive order to the Army to fly the 
mail, using Air Corps planes and pilots. 

The cancellation was ordered in the midst 
of a Senate investigation of airmail con- 
tracts and charges there had been graft in 
the award of some of them. 


THIRTEEN PILOTS KILLED 


The Army pilots took over the job of mov- 
ing the mails amid some of the worst winter 
weather in history. In the next few weeks 
12 Army pilots and 1 civilian flier were 
killed. Public reaction to the tragic conse- 
quences of the situation became intense and 
on March 10 Mr. Roosevelt ordered the Army 
Air Corps to fly the mail only under such 
conditions and with such equipment as 
“will insure as far as the utmost care can 
provide, against constant recurrence of fatal 
accidents.” 

On March 20 the Post Office invited bids 
for temporary airmail contracts over 21 
routes and on May 16, 1934, the Army Air 
Corps retired from the mail-flying venture. 
About 20 leaders in the airline industry were 
forced out of their positions in the contro- 
versy. Ralph S. Damon, president of Trans- 
World Air Lines, Inc., in a speech last year, 
characterized the contracts cancellation as 
a purely political move. 


CAN REVISE STAMP DESIGNS 


Figures for the Department get on the 
astronomical side when the volume of 
stamps printed and sold are considered. The 
first issue consisted of only two denomina- 
tions, a 5-cent stamp bearing the likeness 
of Benjamin Franklin, and a 10-cent stamp 
bearing a portrait of George Washington. 

Since that humble beginning countless 
billions of stamps have been issued. The 
Postmaster General is authorized to revise 
the designs from time to time and to issue 
special commemorative and memorial issues. 
All stamps are engraved and printed by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

In the last fiscal year stamps in the num- 
ber of 22,360,044,930 were issued to postmas- 
ters. Along with them went 3,984,123,500 
postal cards, 2,274,659,750 stamped en- 
velopes and 14,762,200 air-letter sheets. 
The face value of these items was $994,409,- 
834.33. 

The Department also conducts a philatelic 
agency for stamp collectors. In the last 
year it filled 87,595 orders and receipts from 
sales amounted to $1,578,633.16. Sale of 
migratory bird-hunting stamps and docu- 
mental internal-revenue stamps is another 
service of the Department. Sales of these 
last year totaled $4,342,635 and $19,834,713, 
respectively. 

The Department is proud of the progress 
it has made in serving the citizens since the 
Republic was born but it does not lay claim 
that the posts of colonial days formed the 
first mail service in America. To inquiries 
on that point its spokesmen say that before 
America was colonized the Aztec Indians 
had a system of posts. Prescott, in his 
Conquest of Mexico, said the Aztecs used 
these posts to distribute their catches of 
fish to the various Indian villages of their 
tribe. A sort of early-day parcel-post sys- 
tem, the spokesmen say. 


Better Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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would like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Santa Ana Register, 
Santa Ana, Calif., dated March 19, 1953, 
by R. C. Hoiles, entitled “Socialism by 
Way of Defense Propaganda”: 
BETTER JOBS 
(By R. C. Hoiles) 
SOCIALISM BY WAY OF DEFENSE PROPAGANDA 


I never thought of how statists and Social- 
ists are using the argument that we must 
have defense as a method of getting. us to 
become a Socialist government until I read 
an article in Human Events by Frank 
Chodorov under the heading of “Beware of 
Defense.” 

Chodorov reminds us that we need not fear 
very much the regular Marxists but we must 
be wary of “the high-minded preacher who 
would substitute the majesty of the law for 
the dignity of man. We must include the 
erudite peddler of a plan that needs only 
the implementation of the law to prove its 
perfection. We must include the en- 
trepreneur who, quite unconscious of what 
socialism is, helps it along because he sees 
an immediate profit in it. We must include 
the run-of-the-mill bureaucrat because he is 
of the essence of socialism. We must in- 
clude the honorable Senator (Democrat or 
Republican) who, when a reduction of taxes 
is suggested, explodes: No, no—defense.’ 
All are Socialists because all are working to- 
ward the same end: a regime of statism.” 

When one thinks this over, he realizes 
that the magic word defense“ has been used 
Just like the words “liberalism, love, prog- 
ress, and education.” Everyone publicly 
professes that he is for liberty, progress, and 
education and love. However, there are very 
different conceptions of what defense, lib- 
erty, progress, and education and love really 
are 


We are spending an almost unlimited 
amount of money under the guise of defense. 
It even includes subsidies to foreign govern- 
ments. 

We seem to have the idea that we can 
buy good will and loyalty. We seem to think 
that we can help other nations by gifts with- 
out weakening them and weakening our- 
selves. 

As Chodorov points out, the Korean war 
made the magic word defense“ —a word 
that every statist and every man who wants 
to turn this country over toʻa regime of 
statism likes to employ. They even contend 
that the Voice of America is a necessary 
form of defense. Individuals should be 
preaching the American way of life, but it 
is entirely different to have the authority 
to force others to help pay for the bureau= 
crats’ propaganda throughout the world. 

Chodoroy points out that it is very difficult 
for Congressmen to vote against things that 
are labeled “defense.” Then he says: 

“As a beginning, he (the Congressman) 
might fortify himself against major mis- 
takes by determining to reject, sight unseen, 
any program labeled ‘national security’; 
that bottle, experience has shown, contains 
nothing but expensive snake oil. Thus for- 
tified, he could not go far wrong if he limited 
his congressional consent to such things as 
would put some utensil for killing or self- 
defense at the disposal of the fighting man: 
physical things, like arms, armor, or arma- 
ment.” 

Chodorov, of course, realizes that methods 
of defense change. Then he says: 

“Whether or not these things will prove 
their worth in battle he cannot know, but 
his conscience would be clear; he tried. But, 
that rule-of-thumb would automatically 
rule out all this expensive and unproven 
psychological stuff, and economic panaceas, 
and form-fitting chairs, and especially those 
job-spawning international ventures.” 

It seems we are more likely to be shoved 
into a statist regime by way of defense than 
we are by being physically licked by the 
Communist governments. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1953. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The legislation which 
has been reported out to the House on the 
offshore petroleum problem is in complete 
conflict with the recommendations of the 
spokesman for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Attorney General Herbert Brownell. 

You will remember that the Attorney Gen- 
eral recommended that mineral rights only 
should be conceded to the States, and only 
within the 3-mile or 1014-mile limits. 

He opposed any quitclaim arrangement 
ceding the land in its entirety. 

He also opposed any grant affecting the 
submerged lands beyond the specified lim- 
its, holding that these should be retained by 
the United States. 

But the present bill gives the coastal lands 
completely to the States (thereby raising 
serious constitutional questions) and con- 
fers an unprecedented (and probably un- 
constitutional) power upon a few States to 
tax production from the federally owned 
lands out to the Continental Shelf. 

Vice President O. A. Knight, speaking for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, has 
stated our complete opposition to any grants 
of these resources, of whatsoever kind, to the 
States; we favor retention of these lands in 
the naval oil reserve, development and con- 
servation for civilian and defense purposes, 
and devotion of the income to education 
throughout the United States. 

Even those who may disagree with our 
position on this question, however, cannot 
fail to realize how far the present House bill 
goes beyond anything proposed in the politi- 
cal campaigns and beyond the position of 
the administration. 

This House bill is a fantastic project to 
deprive the American people of valuable 
property which belongs to every one of them, 
regardless of whether he lives in the Gulf 
States or in the West, Midwest, or the East. 
. This proposition is just the first step in the 
impending raid on all natural resources now 
protected by the Federal Government in the 
interest of the Nation as a whole. 

You can be sure that it will be followed by 
proposals to transfer the federally owned 
timberlands, grazing lands, wildlife refuges, 
and perhaps even the national parks to the 
States for cession to private exploiters, or 
directly into private ownership, 

This whole maneuver reminds us far too 
strongly of the way in which the natural 
resources of this country were squandered 
during the last century; it reminds us much 
too clearly also of the Teapot Dome scandals 
of more recent and unpleasant memory. 

We think that the House owes it to the 
American people to stand firmly against this 
proposed dissipation of the national heritage, 
Both of the major parties have a grand tradi- 
tion to uphold at this juncture if they 
choose: the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will always be remembered by defenders of 
the public domain; the names of Gifford 
Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt are part of 
the grand tradition of the Republican Party 
in these matters in the past. 

We urge the Members of the House not to 
besmirch the reputations of these men and 
the good conseryation traditions of America 


by lending themselves to the present iniqui- 
tous and disgraceful proposal, 
Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


Statement by Certain Mayors on 
Offshore Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement is- 
sued by a number of mayors of American 
cities on the question of offshore oil, to- 
gether with the names and cities of the 
mayors. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mayors’ STATEMENT ON OFFSHORE OIL 


Manch 1953. 

The United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided in three different cases that the oil in 
the land lying beyond low tide and under 
the sea around the United States belongs to 
all the people of the Nation. 

The civilian and defense needs of our 
country require prompt exploration and de- 
velopment of this offshore resource, and at 
the same time national demands require 
intelligent use and conservation of this re- 
source. 

The education of more than 4 million chil- 
dren is being impaired by inadequate build- 
ings, undertrained teachers, and part-time 
school attendance due largely to the inability 
of the State and local taxing units to meet 
the growing costs of education. 

The Anderson bill, S. 107, keeps the off- 
shore oil for all the people of the United 
States, and reaffirms State title to the tide- 
lands, rivers, bays, the Great Lakes, and all 
other lakes, harbors, inlets, jetties, piers, 
docks, and other harbor facilities, to all filled 
lands and to lands that might be filled in 
the future for public purposes. 

The proposed oil for education amend- 
ment to the Anderson bill, S. 107, would pro- 
vide that Federal revenues gained from the 
leasing of these offshore lands would be used 
for grants-in-aid to the 48 States for edu- 
cation. 

The Congress should enact the Anderson 
bill, S. 107, with the oil for education amend- 
ment, and thereby provide that the offshore 
oil resources of the Nation will be developed 
in the interest of all the people, and that the 
Federal revenues gained therefrom would be 
used to help meet the urgent need of the 
several States for aid to schools. 

The below-listed mayors join in the state- 
ment above: 

Steven Bailey, Middletown, Conn.; George 
E. Brunner, Camden, N. J.; John J. Buckley, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Thomas Burke, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Lester H. Burnham, Nashua, N. H.; 
William J. Cahil, Jr., Meriden, Conn.; William 
C. Celantano, New Haven, Conn.; Alex M. 
Clark, Indianapolis, Ind.; Joseph S. Clark, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas J. Corcoran, Syra- 
cuse, N. X.; Ralph W. Crego, Lansing, Mich.; 
Joseph M. Darst, St. Louis, Mo.; Brighten C. 
Diefenderfer, Allentown, Pa.; W. A. Gayle, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Boyd E. Golden, Utica, 
N. Y.; N. Karchmer, Springfield, Mo.; Donald 
W. Kramer, Binghamton, N. .; David Law- 
rence, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Peter Mandich, Gary, 
Ind.; Jasper McLevy, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
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P. R. Ogliati, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Walter H. 
Reynolds, Providence, R. I.; L. A. Touchae, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Joseph P. Vaccarella, Mount 
Vernon, N. V.: Roy L. Wallace, Gadsden, Ala.; 
Albert J. Zak, Hamtramck, Mich.; Frank 
Ziedler, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ammunition Supply Situation in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Washington Sunday Star 
of March 15, 1953: 


The problem of ammunition supply—al- 
ways a quietly vexatious thorn in the Army's 
side—became a public headache last week. 

Amid charges and denials from various 
military figures, Congress and the public 
pondered two big questions: Has the Army 
done right by the fighting men in Korea? 
Or has poor planning on the home front 
resulted in needless risk of American life on 
the freezing battle line? 

These were crucial questions. But more 
attention was drawn by another, arising from 
conflicting stories about ammunition sup- 
ply—or the lack thereof. Who was right, 
Van Fleet, who said ammunition was criti- 
cally short, or Collins, who said it was not? 

A special group of five Senators was named 
last week to try to find out. 


KOREA SITUATION 


Though it would not seem possible, it Is 
likely that both generals were right—within 
their own private contexts. 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, recently returned 
from Korea as commander of the Eighth 
Army, said his supply situation had been 
acute. Gen, J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff, said the world-wide situation was 
not so bad. 

What it boiled down to was the fact that 
a general fighting on a single front could 
feel a pinch that did not exist generally. 
And that pinch conceivably could be quite 
beyond the control of everyone. 

In Korea, this localized crisis seems to 
have arisen at least in good part from a prim- 
itive transportation network. South Korea 
has two usable ports, Pusan in the extreme 
southeast, and Inchon, in the central west. 
About 90 percent of Korea's ammunition 
comes through Pusan, 300 miles from the 
front. One railroad and an indifferent road 
net connect the port and the battle line, 

A million tons of ammunition at Pusan 
would not help American gunners at the 
front. And only slightly more than half 
the Eighth Army’s authorized ammunition 
load can come up that line. 

What has resulted, then, is a chronic short- 
age of ammunition at the guns. During the 
winter, the solidly frozen highways have been 
usable by ammunition trucks and the gun- 
ners have been getting up to two-thirds 
what they conceivably could use. But with 
spring on the way—and the thaws—the 
roads will become gummy tracks, and their 
capacity will decrease. 

So the situation in the months to come 
probably will get worse, due entirely to local 
transport difficulties. It will get better 
again after the thaws end and the high- 
Ways become hard. 


FAR EAST SITUATION 


Gen. Mark Clark, top man in the Orient, 
says the supply situation is generally good. 
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He is as right as Van Fleet, from his own 
point of view. 

Details cannot be given because they might 
disclose order-of-battle information of value 
to the enemy. But here is how the supply 
picture shapes up in the Far East: 

At the guns in Korea is a small supply 
of ammunition—enough for a day or so, 
This is replenished each night in the normal 
course of events, Renewed stocks come from 
Eighth Army dumps a few miles back, where 
several days’ supply is kept on hand. 

Resupply of the Army dumps comes from 
even farther back in Korea, where the sup- 
ply level is expressed not in terms of days, 
but of a few weeks. And replenishment of 
these Korean base depots comes periodically 
from Japan, where enough ammunition is 
held to keep things going for a considerably 
longer time. 

To the gunner, things are tough when he 
is down to his last 100 rounds. The Army 
depots scream when the supply on hand gets 
below so many days. The base depot com- 
manders are concerned about stocks of 
greater magnitude. And the theater as a 
whole has its own definition of what is a 
“serious” and what is a “critical” level of 
supply. So whether ammunition is short or 
plentiful depends not only on who is talking, 
but what he is talking about. 


SITUATION AT HOME 


This recital, however, should not be a basis 
for complacency in the United States. 
Though it illustrates the fact that things 
have sounded worse than they are, it does not 
mean that this country has an enviable— 
or even a good—ammunition supply. When 
the Korean war broke out, we were in mod- 
erately poor shape, and things have grown 
worse up to just a short time ago. 

The background for this situation goes 
back to the precipitate demobilization of our 
Armed Forces in 1945-46. So hurried were 
our efforts to get back to normalcy that our 
ammunition-producing machinery was dis- 
mantled as fast and ruthlessly as our mili- 
tary might itself. We ended World War II 
with a $2.5 billion ammunition industry. We 
entered the Korean war with virtually no 
such industry at all. 

We had large stocks of ammunition, it is 
true. But they were not what the military 
calls “balanced stocks.” Ammunition igloos 
in the United States still are bulging with 
heaps of so-far useless antitank, antiaircraft, 
and small-caliber artillery rounds, while our 
stocks of medium antipersonnel ammunition 
were virtually depleted in 1950-51 and only 
now are beginning to get back to postwar 
levels, fa 


THE ELUSIVE GOAT 


With a situation like this prevailing, it is 
easy to look for a goat, but not so easy to 
find one. The Army's Ordnance, for instance, 
has come in for a large share of blame, 
Whether the charges leveled at Ordnance 
are justified is another thing. 

The ammunition industry did not go to 
pieces between 1945 and 1950 because Ord- 
nance planned it that way. There are few 
things in the world Ordnance men like to do 
more than make ammunition, and few 
things that anyone does better. But funds 
to keep the ammunition industry in a fit 
standby status were not forthcoming. The 
annual appropriation for maintenance of 
Government-owned factories has averaged 1 
percent of the plants’ value. An adequate 
sum would be in the neighborhood of 4 per- 
cent. 

Nor is it necessarily Ordnance's fault that 
stocks after World War II were unbalanced. 
Had the ammunition industry kept going 
after the war, the stocks undoubtedly would 
have been brought into balance, but there 
was no money for ammunition in the happy, 
peaceful days of the late forties, 


SLOW STARTER 


If Army Ordnance can be criticized for any- 
thing in the present crisis, it is for not get- 


ting rolling quickly enough. Yet even here 
there is a question of who was to blame for 
the decision to hold back on ammunition 
production. In each budget since the Ko- 
rean war began, ordnance “requirements” 
have been cut back by higher military au- 
thorities. And these authorities say the 
cutbacks resulted from decisions made on 
even higher levels—supposedly by the White 
House itself. Certainly every budget up to 
the present one has been based on the 
assumption that the Korean war would be 
over before the fiscal year in question began. 
And to this extent the basic assumption of 
each Korean war budget has been as wrong 
as it could be. 

The war broke out in June of 1950. It 
was not until the second supplemental ap- 
propriation of fiscal 1951—which was passed 
in January 1951—that the Pentagon got a 
sizable fund for ammunition, about $1.5 
billion. To date, something more than $6 
billion has been appropriated for ammuni- 
tion; something less than half that sum has 
been paid out. The delay in spending this 
money has been the subject of some criti- 
cism, but the record seems to show that per- 
formance to date has been about as good as 
anyone should expect. 


SITUATION IN FACTORIES 


Appropriating money for ammunition is 
not the same as shooting off the completed 
round. A number of factors enter into am- 
munition production that.make the “lead 
time” between appropriation and detonation 
as long, in some cases, as 2 years. 

In the first place, getting a contractor—or 
a number of contractors—is a problem. 
Businessmen, in a time of quasi-peace like 
the present, like to do business with the 
Government only if they know the job will 
last a reasonable length of time. And, un- 
til very recently, no one has been able to 
make any promises on this score. 

Even with the contractor's name on the 
dotted line, there is a matter of machinery. 
Ammunition is an incredibly complex item 
to manufacture frequently almost as in- 
volved as the gun that shoots it, and ex- 
pendable in much greater quantities. 


A GRAPHIC EXAMPLE 


Here, for instance, is a summary of opera- 
tions on just one round of a type of ammu- 
nition we have shot off by the millions since 
the war began—the 105-millimeter howitzer 
high-explosive shell: 

This round has six components: fuze, 
booster, shell, cartridge case, propelling 
charge, and primer. It takes weeks to manu- 
facture and assemble, but can be fired in less 
than a hundredth of a second. Its compo- 
nents are put together with a number of 
complicated operations ranging literally from 
needlework to dropforging. 

The fuze for such a round as this contains 
29 metal parts, and production of the fuze 
alone entails 281 separate operations and 
302 manufacturers’ inspections. Each part, 
from fuze to primer, is nade under equally 
rigid control. After the manufacturer is 
finished, the complete round undergoes 1,185 
separate inspections by the Army. 

There are 77 distinct metal parts—of steel, 
copper, brass, and aluminum—in each 
round. The largest—the forged steel cas- 
ing—weighs 28 pounds; the smallest, a 
primer cup five thirty-seconds inch wide and 
one-tenth inch deep, weighs less than one 
one hundredth ounce. This tiny cup is ma- 
chined to the almost unbelievable tolerance 
of five ten-thousandths inch, 

Ready to shoot, the round stands 31 inches 
high, and weighs 42 pounds. Every time one 
is fired off, it costs the taxpayer about $25. 
There have been more than 24 million fired 
in Korea since war broke out, 

Even after the Army gets a contractor, the 
first round of 105 howitzer shell cannot be 
turned out until about a year after the con- 
tract has been let, provided an adequate 
plant is in being. But virtually all of our 
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industry was dismantled after World War II. 
so the lead time in most instances was about 
18 months, which included 6 months to get 
the plant ready. Then it takes about 3 
months more to get full production, and 
another 3 months in transit to the front. 

From this data, it takes only a little arith- 
mretic to bring the situation up to date. The 
first big money was allotted in January 1951. 
Eighteen months for tooling-up brings us to 
mid-1952." Three months more for full pro- 
duction takes us to the fall of 1952. And 
a final 3 months for transportation brings 
us to early 1953. It has been only in the 
last couple of months that large quantities 
of ammunition produced during the Korean 
war have been used in the Korean fighting. 

SITUATION NOW 

If the Pentagon had had nothing to do 
since June 1950 but to supply Korea, our 
present situation would bear no resemblance 
to the one that actually prevails. But in 
addition to the Korean fighting, our stocks 
have been used for domestic training and 
for the not-inconsiderable buildup of for- 
eign forces under the military defense assist- 
ance program. 

With ammunition production now going 
on in reasonable volume, the situation is 
bound to improve as long as nothing new 
happens. But there are two dangers, the less 
worrisome first: 

1. Korea might stop anytime, and an 
oversupply of ammunition might result be- 
fore an orderly slowdown could take place. 

2. A new war might break out, causing 
an additional drain on the ammunition in- 
dustry which still is nowhere near big 
enough to support a worldwide conflict. 

It is this second possibility, viewed in the 
light of such recent events as the shooting 
down of planes in Germany that has the 
Pentagon these days in what is colloquially 
known as a flap. 


Whatever Became of the Republicans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Times-Herald, Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated March 22, 1953: 


WHATEVER BECAME OF THE REPUBLICANS? 


No truer and more damning judgment 
could have been rendered on the Republican 
betrayal of the hopes of overburdened citi- 
zens for tax relief than was offered by Rep- 
resentative DANIEL REED, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, in his 
condemnation of the new administration 
and his craven colleagues in Congress. 

The unchallengeable fact to which Mr. 
Reep directed attention is that there are 
two parties here in Washington and that 
neither of them speaks for the people or 
honors the people’s wishes. 

“I am opposed to having the people be- 
trayed by individuals or by either of the 
major political parties,” Mr. Reep said. Re- 
ferring to the numerous campaign promises 
of Eisenhower and the Republicans to reduce 
Federal spending and cut taxes, the Con- 
gressman asserted, “I feel that the failure 
to carry out such a pledge as this when the 
people are so overburdened and crushed with 
taxes is unfair, dishonest, and getting office 
under false pretenses.” 

Amen. So say we all, 
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Representative Reep has become the moral 
champion of that new generation of forgot- 
ten men—the American citizens who accept 
the testimony of political. candidates and 
parties at face value and then discover that 
the men they have voted into office to trans- 
late the public will into tangible expression 
have run out on them. 

Where are Americans to turn? They knew 
that they could expect nothing of the New 
Dealers. They voted in the Republicans be- 
cause they belieyed that Republicans would 
keep their word, and now the people find 
that, except for Representative REED and a 
few other valiant men who have kept the 
faith, the party to which they gave their 
trust has falsified its pledge and is heedless 
of their interests. 

If this is to be the result of an election 
which was intended to effect a revolution in 
Washington's way of thinking and doing 
things, the American taxpayers cannot long 
delay dealing with the unpleasant fact that 
there is no existing party vehicle through 
which they can achieve their wishes. Those 
wishes should have the force of a command, 
Every Republican who was elected to office 
Was under a mandate to clean up the mess 
here in Washington, to get spending under 
control, and to take an unbearable load off 
the taxpayer's back. 

“It is considered a crime for a person to 
buy a vote with money,” said Representative 
REED, “but what shall we call it if a candi- 
date for office gains office by making promises 
* + that are not fulfilled? It presents a 
shocking disregard to the will of a sovereign 
people. 

“This is not my personal fight. It is the 
people's fight—the fight of 50 million people 
sovereign in their own right. How long will 
this Republic function as a truly representa- 
tive government when and if pledges made 
by candidates for office are not carried out?” 

We think that says it all and we think the 
people had better start deciding what they 
are going to do about it. 

For whom does Eisenhower speak? Ap- 
parently for Eisenhower. He does not speak 
for the people, who expected him to honor 
his campaign pledge to take them out of the 
bondage of Federal tax confiscation. Mr. 
Eisenhower seems to have limited his ambi- 
tion to going down in history as another 
‘Truman, differing from his predecessor only 
in being personally honest. As far as policy 
is concerned, he is no improvement, for he 
is no different. 

For whom do the Members of Congress 
speak? Only for themselves. They are not 
standing up and fighting for the people, who 
elected them in the distinct understanding 
that they would accomplish what they prom- 
ised to do. 

If there is not a change, and soon, there 
is going to be a people's party through which 
the people can be sure of expressing their 
will. If the Republican Party is to be a gut- 
less eunuch, indistinguishable from the New 
Deal, it has lost its reason for existing. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
at this particular time to bring it to the 
attention of the other Members of this 
Chamber. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway in New Guise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
who have concluded that they have wit- 


nessed the presentation of the unsuccess- 
ful St. Lawrence seaway project from 
every conceivable angle have another 
guess coming. 

Believe it or not, all dressed up in a 
new guise, both Houses of Congress are 
now being asked to consider the St. Law- 
rence Development Corporation, which 
in its first bite would take from the 
United States Treasury from $2 million 
to $5 million as a Federal capital stock 
subscription. 

The following editorial dated March 9, 
1953, from the New Orleans (La.) States 
tells the story of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way in its new guise: 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY IN NEW GUISE 


Those who had concluded that they had 
witnessed the presentation of the unsuccess- 
ful Ss. Lawrence seaway project from every 
conceivable angle haye another guess com- 
ing. 
Failing in the national defense approach, 
the electric power approach, the industrial 
crisis approach, and various other moves, 
the tireless proponents have come up with 
still another angle—this time to minimize 
the terrific outlay involved. 

Before both Houses of the Congress are 
bills lumped under the heading of the Don- 
dero-Wiley proposal.” These would set up a 
St. Lawrence Development Corporation, and 
its first bite out of the Treasury would be 
from $2 million to $5 million as a Federal 
capital stock subscription. 

Then the corporation would issue up to 
$100 million in 50-year bonds guaranteed in 
principal and interest by the Federal Treas- 
ury. The bonds would be paid, say the sea- 
way promoters, by charging tolls through the 
114-mile International Rapids where the 
bulk of the project money would be sunk. 

Because they know that economy is the 
most effective talking point against the sea- 
way in these tax-conscious times, the Don- 
dero-Wiley group have strived mightily to 
make it appear as a self-liquidating, no-cost- 
to-the-taxpayer program. 

In the first place, there is genuine doubt 
that $100 million as the United States share 
of the enterprise would even begin to be 
enough. Estimates of the financial load by 
less starry-eyed experts have approached 
$1 billion. Next, because the channel would 
be frozen over many months each year and 
because only relatively shallow-draft ships 
could use it in the other months, there are 
misgivings over how substantial toll revenues 
would be. 

If the Government should guarantee the 
bonds, then that would have the effect of 
increasing the national indebtedness. That 
should not be countenanced at a time when 
it is realized that the indebtedness must be 
reduced to revive the shrunken dollar. 

Financial shakiness of the proposal, we 
suppose, is of no moment to seaway pro- 
ponents. If the St. Lawrence Development 
Corporation failed, they would still have 
their project anyhow and the United States 
taxpayers would be saddled with another 
vast boondoggle. 

That the Dondero-Wiley scheme is con- 
trary to announced administration policy 
seems to make no difference to the tub 
thumpers. At at time when the Govern- 
ment is preparing to close out the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and sell off 
its rubber plants and barge line it would be 
highly inconsistent to see a new corporation 
created. Next week a special subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will begin hearings on proposed St. Lawrence 
legislation. That means New Orleans will 
again, with the aid of Louisiana Senators 
and Representatives, vigorously oppose the 
dog-eared project which has popped up with 
another fancy cover. 
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Economy-Minded Engineers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, which re- 
veals details about a major saving in op- 
erational costs achieved by Lt. Col. 
George F. Dixon, district engineer at 
Vicksburg, Miss. ` 

Colonel Dixon’s fine contribution is 
typical of conscientious work being done 
by members of the Corps of Engineers 
and their civilian employees in the long 
battle against floods in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The article follows: 

ECONOMY-MINDED ENGINEERS 
(By George Sisler) 

The Army's Corps of Engineers would have 
made a believer of Uncle Mumford. 

The quaint old character in Mark Twain's 
Life on the Mississippi was born a half cen- 
tury too soon. Could he be around today to 
see how the engineers are making a socially 
conscious citizen of the turbulent Missis- 
sippi River, it’s odds-on he would modify 
if not recant his cynical observation: 

“Well, you’ve got to admire men that deal 
with ideas of that size and can tote them 
around without crutches, but you haven't got 
to believe they can do such miracles.” 

Uncle Mumford would have to believe the 
evidence of his eyes, and as plain as the dis- 
dainful nose on his pessimistic face is the 
proof that the engineers are slowly but surely 
gaining the upper hand over Ol’ Man River. 

You've got to call what they’ve done and 
are doing a miracle—there’s no other name 
that will fit. It’s a clawing, scrambling, up- 
stream fight they're waging against all the 
unbridled forces of untamed nature. It’s a 
relentless battle with mere men and their 
machines pitted against a ponderous. giant 
of a river almost as full of paradoxes as it is 
of water. 8 

It's a miracle, wrought of the coordination 
of many skills—from engineer to mucker— 
all aimed at taming the Mississippi, which 
shares with China’s Yellow River the honor 
of being the world’s most expensively rest- 
less waterway, 


MACHINE TO SAVE MILLION A YEAR 


While few individuals can be singled out 
for stardom in the gigantic task, an occa- 
sional member of the vast company of river 
tamers has risen above his fellows for a 
moment of recognition because of an extraor- 
dinary contribution to the generations-long 
project. Such a man is Lt. Col. George F. 
Dixon, Jr., district engineer at Vicksburg, 
Miss., who has created a device for casting 
revetment mats which, experts predict, will 
save the Government $1,000,000 a year in 
flood-control costs. 

To realize the full import of Colonel Dix- 
on's invention, it is necessary to understand 
so-aething of the project for which it was 
especially devised. 

Ol’ Man River, that thousand-mile stretch 
of the lower Mississippi from Cairo, III., 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, is renowned 
as creation’s greatest—and most rugged—in- 
dividualist. From tiny brooks and cow-pas- 
ture streams scattered over a third of the 
Nation, from creeks and rivers draining an 
area larger than Scandinavia, France, Ger- 
many, the British Isles, and Italy put to- 
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gether, the waters of the Mississippi converge 
in a whiplash channel that has never been 
wholly disciplined. 

The water is forever cutting new scallops 
and sweeping bends, and sometimes slices 
right across narrow necks to shortcut great 
curves of the river. Virtually the entire 
riverbed that La Salle successfully navigated 
more than two centuries ago is now dry land, 

In the old days cutoffs repeatedly shifted 
boundaries, so that farmers might, and often 
did, go to bed in Louisiana and wake up in 
Mississippi. After one cutoff in the 1860's, 
inhabitants of Delta, Miss., found they had 
to row upstream 2 miles to reach Vicksburg— 
a trip that formerly had been a 3-mile drift 
downstream. 

In the Memphis and Vicksburg districts 
about 170 miles of river loops and curves 
were straightened by the Corps of Engineers 
between 1929 and 1942. This cutoff program, 
consisting of 16 cutoffs, has, in addition to 
shortening the low-water channel between 
Memphis and Baton Rouge, La., by 170 miles, 
reduced the flood crests an average of about 
10 feet, 

ENGINEERS GIVEN CONTROL 

Worst of all, the great river has cost bil- 
lions of dollars, thousands of lives, and 
countless acres of crops in floods. From 
1924 to 1943, 1,282 souls perished in the 
swollen waters of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries and property damage amount- 
ed to $1,400,000,000. 

For generations, these roaring rampages 
had gone unchecked. Then, in 1936, an act 
of Congress made the United States Army’s 
Corps of Engineers the statutory agency for 
minimizing the damage from floods through- 
out the Nation. 

The work has progressed steadily. Levees 
have been built and the river’s course 
changed time and again. 

Enormous dams for storing and controlling 
the flow of water have been constructed. 

In decades of effort to harness the Missis- 
sippi and other inland streams and control 
floods, this country has spent more than $11 
billion. And in order to provide a really 
flood-proof system for the Nation’s river 
basins, an estimated $63 billion will be re- 
quired in addition to the billions already 
spent. ' 

A breakdown of the river-harnessing ex- 
penditures shows that $3 billion went for 
flood control, mostly for levees and spillways. 
The remaining $8 billion was spent on other 
river-basin control projects, such as dams, 
electric power, and irrigation. These funds 
have purchased for the United States the 
world’s most effective flood-control system. 


THREE ELEMENTS USED 


Main elements of this system show up in 
three types of construction: 

Levees: High levees are the mainstay of 
Federal flood control today, and even larger 
levees are on the way. But their role will 
become secondary in the future if new plans 
are accepted. In 1916, when Congress first 
set out to master runaway rivers in a big 
way, it thought that investment of a few 
hundred million dollars in levees would tame 
the floods. Now, 36 years later, more than a 
billion dollars has been spent for levees, and 
while their importance cannot be minimized, 
many people are convinced that levees by 
themselyes cannot stop floods. 

The largest levees exist along the Missis- 
sippi River south of Cairo. Along the big 
stream from that point to the gulf, about 
2,000 miles of the highest, widest, and strong- 
est dikes in the world line the river's banks. 
Some levees are 300 feet wide and 30 feet 
high, rising far aboye farmland and cities, 

Levees in the area supervised by Memphis 
district engineers average 57.5 feet above 
zero reading on the Beale Street river gage. 
Zero reading on the Memphis gage is 184.21 
feet above mean Gulf of Mexico level. 

The Mississippi River notched its highest 
watermark on the Memphis gage on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1937, when a reading of 48.67 feet 


above zero was made. The lowest point to 
which the river dropped was read as 2.7 feet 
below zero on the Memphis gage on Novem- 
ber 9, 1895, 

Spillways: Now joined with the levees are 
spillways. These are vast tracts of land. that 
are deliberately flooded at times in order to 
lower water levels in the main rivers, Spill- 
ways came into the flood-control scheme 
after the twenties, after the first levees gave 
way or proved to be too low. 

Reservoirs: Enormous reservoirs, where 
some floodwaters can be detained and then 
gradually released, are the third device to 
be adopted by flood controllers. These res- 
ervoirs stand empty between floods. They 
have been built in increasing numbers in 
recent years. 


MORE CONTROLS PROJECTED 


Now a fourth river-control device is in the 
books—huge multipurpose storage lakes on 
the upper half of every big river and its 
tributaries. The country will continue to 
need larger and longer levees, and more of 
them than it now has, according to the En- 
gineers. But their new idea is to shift the 
emphasis from levees and reservoirs down- 
stream to dams and lakes upstream. 

Engineers tried this idea first on the Miami 
River in Ohio, following the Dayton flood 
of 1913 which took 400 lives. The idea suc- 
ceeded there, 

TVA gave the concept its next big trial— 
and it succeeded in taming the Tennessee 
River, too. 

But while long-range plans are being made 
to check Ol’ Man River's floodtide rampages, 
a less spectacular job is quietly going on— 
that of putting the Mississippi River in a 
straitjacket. This is the task designed to 
put an end to the river's periodic wander- 
ing all over the landscape, and to assure 
valley farmers and townsmen that their 
broad acres and booming communities won't 
be along the river one day and part of the 
riverbed the next. 

Revetment projects is the name given by 
the engineers to their work of stabilizing 
riverbanks to keep valuable farm and timber 
lands from the river's clutches. With bank- 
grading and mattress-sinking operations, 
they are spelling out with earthworks and 
concrete the ultimatum to the river: “Thus 
far shall you come and no farther.” 

Revetment is the method of preventing 
cave-in of riverbanks and consists of under- 
water mattresses of articulated concrete 
mats, extending from the top of the sloped 
bank to the deepest part of the channel, thus 
preventing the river from undermining the 
bank and carving out a new channel for a 
havoc-wreaking nomadic expedition. 

Among the older methods of controlling 
the Mississippi was that of narrowing the 
channel to deepen the available water. This 
operation involved closing off side channels 
around islands—stopping up the heads, dik- 
ing off small bays and inlets, strengthening 
caving banks, and obstructing the side cur- 
rent by solid spur dikes, set obliquely out 
into the stream nearly to the channel line. 

Between where the Missouri River enters 
the Mississippi and Cairo, the mass of sedi- 
ment furnishes an effective weapon. Along 
that stretch of stream, hurdles of piles and 
brush are laid along the banks, jetty-fashion; 
the sediment packs into the brush and 
speedily becomes solid, and the results in 
creating new banks to narrow the channel 
have reclaimed large tracts of overflowed 
bottom lands, Caving banks are protected 
by mattresses, and since the depth of the 
water is slight, they are made lighter than 
in the lower river. 

The same type of work is done below 
Cairo, but it becomes more difficult from the 
volume of water and the easily crumbling 
alluvial lands. 

Along the lower river the channel is nar- 
rowed, where it exceeds about 3,500 feet, by 
mattresses from 800 feet to a mile long and 
from 200 to as much as 600 feet wide. But 
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‘the immense weight of water, which may be 


from 60 to 100 feet deep at flood, has forced 
their continual increase in weight and 
strength of construction. The brush and 
small saplings have been replaced by fascines 
(solid rods tightly writhed together), and the 
binding poles by strong wire. 


LAND GRADED FOR REVETMENT 


The construction of revetments consists of 
five operations, First, the bank is cleared, 
after which bulldozers and huge bank grad- 
ers, starting far back from the top of the 
bank, create a long, gradual slope to the 
water's edge. A gravel blanket is spread over 
the lower portion of the slope, and an under- 
water concrete mattress is laid from this 
blanket out into the river for very often hun- 
dreds of feet. The upper bank is then paved 
with asphalt—and the river is defied to do its 


Worst. 


That’s where Colonel Dixon's invention 
comes in—making the mats for paving the 
river bed. These mats are 4-by-25-foot 
squares of concrete which for years have been 
manually poured into steel forms. Made at 
seven strategic locations along the river— 
Cates and Caruthersville, Mo., Richardson's 
Landing, Tenn., Helena, Ark., Greenville, 
Miss., and Delta and Vidalia, La.—the mats 
are shipped to revetment projects. There 
they are laid by cranes on the side of a con- 
cave barge and tied together with steel 
cables. When filled, the barge is moved out 
from the bank and the mats roll off to pave 
th? river floor. 

The Dixon system of casting the mats con- 
sists of a huge machine invented by Colonel 
Dixon. Completely automatic, the device, 
complete with conveyor system and a 200- 
foot steam tunnel, will turn out fifty 100- 
square-foot concrete mats an hour with only 
22 men per shift, including maintenance and 
operating personnel. It can operate 24 hours 
a day, if necessary, at any time of year and 
in any kind of weather. 

The new machine will eliminate the cur- 
rent manual process which output is de- 
pendent for the most part on weather con- 
ditions that cause labor lulls and delay dur- 
ing pouring of the concrete. In addition, it 
will reduce by 40 cents a square the cost of 
wrapping paper alone which is now used to 
separate the squares as they are completed. 
It also eliminates the cost of heavy steel 
forms which must be constantly replaced in 
the manual process. 


CURING DELAYS ELIMINATED 


Under the present casting system, mats 
must cure in the air for days. The Dixon 
system provides immediate steam curing, 
which means that mats are ready for use 
almost as soon as cast. In addition, it re- 
quires less cement—a bag per square—which 
is a big item when it is considered that nearly 
18,000 squares are used for each mile of revet- 
ment. 

At present, for want of definite nomencla- 
ture, the mat-casting machine is referred 
to as the MCM by the engineers. 

The MCM is located in the center of a 
giant hangar at Greenville, Miss., and re- 
sembles an outsized concrete block machine, 
which, in reality, it is. It operates in a 
continuous process on a conveyor system 
which carries the individual pallets from 
a starting point where each paliet in suc- 
cessive steps is automatically brushed, then 
oil sprayed to prevent sticking and fed a 
section of copper weld for reinforcing. As 
the pallet reaches a point directly beneath 
a steel mold, it is hydraulically raised and 
becomes the bottom of the mold. 

Once fed with concrete, a multiple section- 
head completely closes the form. A violent 
15-second vibration is then set up by electric 
motor vibrators located atop the form cover. 
The pallet and finished square is next low- 
ered to the conveyor and moved into a 200- 
foot steam-treated tunnel to accelerate the 
curing process, There it remains for 90 min- 
utes, when it is returned to the front of 
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and further curing. 
The entire machine process, from start 
to finish, takes but 2 hours. 


FERINGA INSPIRED INVENTION 


Colonel Dixon, while actually creator of 
the MCM, gives full credit for the project 
to Brig. Gen. P. A. Feringa, president of the 
Mississippi River Commission and division 
engineer of the lower Mississippi Valley divi- 
sion. He praises General Feringa for “pro- 
viding the spark” through his tireless en- 
ergy to reduce engineer expenses and his 
undaunted enthusiasm. 

Colonel Dixon also had high praise for his 
civilian aides who worked with him in deyel- 
oping the project. They are Goode S. Lee, 
chief mechanical engineer, who with Lem 
Houchins, designed the MCM; B. F. (Ben) 
McWhorter, chief of the Vicksburg district 
supply branch; W. R. Harrison, chief of the 
maintenance department; I. I. Boswell, Mr. 
Harrison's assistant, all of Vicksburg; and 
Tilden Burks of Greenville, Miss., engineer in 
charge of construction. 

Colonel Dixon is well qualified by back- 
ground for his job of controlling a large 
portion of the lower Mississippi. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree at 
West Point and his master’s degree at Cor- 
nell University. Later he earned a doctorate 
at Grenoble, France, under a fellowship ex- 
tended him as a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

He pointed out that, while the Greenville 
MCM project is the first of its kind anywhere, 
it is logical to assume that if the machine 
method is finally proven to save its estimated 
$1 million per year, other MCM’s might be 
built and leased to contractors, as is the 
usual Government procedure. 

This, he added, would greatly facilitate 
the completion of approximately 180 miles 
of revetment work remaining in the lower 
Mississippi Valley division—using 700,000 
squares of concrete a year to pave the river 
bottom. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including the final recom- 
mendations of Walter Reuther, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, in his testimony before the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act: 


VI. STOP DISRUPTION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
BY ARTIFICIAL CARVING OUT OF CRAFT UNITS 


The issue to which I now come is a very 
important one: the breaking up of indus- 
trial bargaining units by the artificial carv- 
ing out of crafts. This issue is important 
because it involves the question whether 
American workers in the basic mass produc- 
tion industries shall be permitted to or- 
ganize into the only sort of unions which 
can hope to represent them effectively. 

Let me by way of introduction recall -to 
your minds & bit of trade union history. 
Prior to the organization of the CIO in the 
middie 1930s, American unions were or- 
ganized, with the exception of the coal 
miners and the workers in the clothing in- 
dustries, largely along craft lines. Craft 
unions had succeeded in those 
industries in which the craft type of or- 
ganization is workable and appropriate, such 


as the building trades, musicians, typog- 
raphers, etc. Their attempts to organize the 
major mass production industries had, how- 
ever, failed, partly because craft unionism 
is not adapted to those industries. Repeated 
attempts to organize the steel, automobile, 
rubber and textile industries had, one after 
another, ended in failure. 

Many union leaders were therefore con- 
vinced by the middle thirties that if these 
industries were to be organized, and the 
workers in them given the collective strength 
to cope in some measure with their em- 
ployers, they must be organized along in- 
dustrial lines. It was the opposition of the 
craft unions, which had a majority on the 
A. F. of L. Council, to this program which led 
to the expulsion of certain unions from the 
A. F. of L, and to their formation of the CIO, 
dedicated, as its name implies, to industrial 
unionism. 

Under the leadership of the CIO, the work- 
ers in the mass production industries where 
craft unionism had failed were organized 
into industrial unions. Steel, automobiles 
and rubber are notable examples of the in- 
dustries which were successfully organized. 

Thus from its inception, the CIO has been 
dedicated to industrial unionism in the 
mass production industries, while the A. F. 
of L. in the 1930's was predominantly, though 
by no means exclusively, a craft organization. 
In the years since then, this situation has 


been somewhat modified. At least one im- 


portant A. F. of L. union, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, is organized 
along industrial lines. Other A. F. of L. 
unions, which are thought of as craft unions, 
such as the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, actually organize along industrial 
union lines in the basic industries, 

The CIO, on the other hand, has come to 
have some affiliates which are predomi- 
nantly, or even entirely craft unions. I do 
not suppose that any purer example of a 
craft union can be found than the American 
Radio Association, CIO, whose members are 
all radio operators. 

That does not mean, however, that indi- 
vidual CIO and A. F. of L. unions, and differ- 
ent A. F. of L. unions for that matter, do not 
find themselves sometinres in dispute over 
bargaining rights in particular plants. They 
do, and usually the CIO union is advocating 
industrial unionism, while frequently an 
A. F. of L. union is seeking to split off a craft 
unit. These disputes come before the Labor 
Board, and present to it difficult p! ee — 
to what bargaining unit it shall de 
each case to be appropriate. 

The Wagner Act gate the Board wide dis- 
cretion to decide in each case what unit was 
appropriate for collective bargaininfg. It did 
not attempt to establish guideposts or to 
impose restraints on the Board's discretion. 
It provided simply that the Board should in 
each case decide whether “in order to insure 
to employees the full benefit of their right 
to self-organization and to collective bar- 
gaining, and otherwise to effectuate the poli- 
cies of this act, the unit appropriate for the 
purposes of collective bargaining, shall be 
the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
subdivision thereof.” 

Acting under this general directive, the 
Board early decided that any genuinely sepa- 
rate and distinct craft should be designated 
as a separate bargaining unit whenever a 
majority of the employees in the craft voted 
that they wanted to constitute a separate 
unit—the so-called Globe doctrine. The 
Board refused, however, to carve out units 
which were not genuine craft units, but 
simply groups of miscellaneous employees. 
In addition, the Board refused to carve out 
raft units in an industry or plant where 
bargaining on an industrial basis had been 
the practice in the past and had worked 
satisfactorily, or where the operations, as in 
basic steel plants, are of so integrated a 
nature as to render craft unit bargaining in- 
appropriate or unworkable. 
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the machine, via conveyor belt, for stacking” 


I believe that the Board’s determination of 
appropriate units under the Wagner Act were 
on the whole fair and workable. This con- 
clusion is borne out by the fact that over 
the Wagner Act years almost all representa- 
tion cases were disposed of on an informal 
basis, generally through the consent of all 
the parties concerned, and without the need 
for a hearing in the field and decision by the 
Board in Washington. 

The Taft-Hartley Act changed this situa- 
tion. In an attempt to weaken industrial 
unionism, and to drive a wedge between craft 
and industrial unions, there were inserted in 
Taft-Hartley provisions designed to favor the 
former at the expense of the latter. 

Evidently on the theory that the Wagner 
Act directive that the Board should decide 
what unit was appropriate “to insure to em- 
ployees the full benefit of their right to self- 
organization and to collective bargaining” 
pointed in the direction of industrial union- 
ism, Taft-Hartley dropped this standard and 
substituted a directive that the Board should 
decide what unit would “assure to employees 
the fullest freedom in exercising the rights 
guaranteed by this act.” In addition, Taft- 
Hartley added to the act a unique declara- 
tion that the Labor Board may not pay any 
attention to its prior unit determinations in 
a plant if they favored industrial unionism. 

Under the stimulus of these provisions and 
in response to the supposed desire of Con- 
gress, the Labor Board has repeatedly carved 
out small bargaining unifs in plants where 
industrial units have long prevailed and 
where operations are of so integrated a na- 
ture that craft units are wholly inappropri- 
ate and unworkable. In many of these cases 
no genuine craft has been involved and the 
raiding units simply sought, with the sanc- 
tion of the Labor Board and the Taft-Hartley 
Act, to carve out a miscellaneous group of 
employees. 

Let me give you an example. A plantwide 
industrial union had been in existence in 
the White Motor Car Co. for almost 18 years. 
Bargaining on a plantwide basis had worked 
well and relations between the union and 
the company were good. During the 18-year 
period there had been only two short strikes. 
In May of 1952 the Board split up this unit 
in favor of various petitioning craft units. 
The Board case number is 8-RC-1598, but 
there is no opinion. This sort of thing has 
become so usual that the Board does not 
even bother to write opinions in these cases 
any more. 

This carving-out process frequently de- 
stroys the bargaining power of workers in 
plants and replaces stable labor relations 
with chaos. This Balkanization of bargain- 
ing units is bad for both employers and 
workers. 

Let me give you another case, Hayes Air- 
erat Corporation (90 N. L. R. B. No. 57, 29 
L. R. R. M. 1344). In that case, the car- 
penters sought a single separate unit of 
“carpenters, cabinetmakers, and mainte- 
nance mechanics engaged in building main- 
tenance and aircraft work.” The Board said 
that these categories were “heterogeneous” 
and they “lack a sufficient community of in- 
terest to warrant their placement together 
in a single bargaining unit.” So the Board 
obligingly directed Globe elections in three 
separate groups, viz, the carpenters, the 
cabinetmakers, and the mechanics, thus in- 
creasing the chance that the carving-out 
attempt would be successful at least to some 
extent. In this case, incidentally, my union, 
the Automobile Workers, CIO, and the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, A. F. 
of L., were lined up together in opposition to 
the carving-out attempt and in support of 
the industrial unit. 

Perhaps some will say that these Globe 
craft elections don’t compel separate repre- 
sentation of the craft workers—that they 
simply give them the democratic right to 
secede from an industrial unit. 

Well, that raises the question of what we 
mean by democracy. The vote in a craft 
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election is taken not among all workers in 
the plant who would be affected by carving 
out of a separate unit, but only among those 
employees who belong to that particular 
craft. How democratic is that? Do we any- 
where under our democratic processes per- 
mit a group which is integrated in a larger 
group, and which is, of course, interdepend- 
ent with the remainder of the group, to 
march out on its own volition alone? Would 
we permit the citizens of a particular part 
of a State to secede from the rest of the 
State because they felt that their local gov- 
ernment could do a better job unhampered 
by the State legislature? Would we permit 
a State to secede from the Union because it 
wanted to establish laws different from the 
Federal code? We did not permit it. De- 
mocracy consists in the rule of the majority 
and you can’t call it majority simply by 
carving out a fraction and saying that 51 
percent of that fraction will now constitute 
the majority. Craft separatism, as admin- 
istered by the Labor Board, which permits a 
craft alone to decide whether it wants to 
break away from the major group, makes a 
mockery of democratic representation. 

I do not say that the literal language of 
the Taft-Hartley Act compels these results. 
Indeed, I think it does not. But in this case, 
as in others, the Labor Board has been avid 
to carry out what it thinks Congress wanted 
when it enacted the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
the Board thinks that the Congress wanted 
to break up industrial unions. It is not sur- 
prising that the Board has this impression 
in view of the utterly indefensible provision 
of section 9 (b) (2) that the Board may not 
pay any attention to its prior unit determi- 
nations if they favor industrial unions. 
When one considers the desirability of sta- 
bility in labor relations, there must be won- 
derment at a provision that so deliberately 
thwarts it. This discriminatory section 
against industrial unionism should be strick- 
en from the statute. 

To correct the situation which Taft-Hart- 
ley has created, the act should also be 
amended by adding a provision that the 
Board may not carve out craft units in any 
plant or industry where bargaining on an 
industrial-union basis is the practice, or 
where the operations are of such a character 
as to render craft-unit bargaining inappro- 
priate. In addition the act should provide 
that the Board may approve craft units only 
if comprised of employees belonging to a 
genuinely separate and distinct craft. 

Other technical Taft-Hartley provisions 
having to do with bargaining units are the 
provisions relating to professional employees 
and to guards. I do not intend to discuss 
these provisions and mention them only be- 
cause they are pertinent to one further point 
I want to make in this connection. That 
point is that the Taft-Hartley provisions on 
appropriate units are exceedingly technical 
in contrast with those of the Wagner Act. 
Three undesirable consequences have re- 
sulted: (1) Employers and unions have been 
encouraged to take adversary positions in 
representation proceedings, and are much 
less likely to reach amicable agreement as 
to the scope of the bargaining unit than they 
were under the Wagner Act. The Board's 
discretion having been so much curtailed by 
Taft-Hartley, there is much more room for 
each party to a representation proceeding to 
stand on rights which he thinks the act gives 
him. (2) A corollary result is that an em- 
ployer or union that opposes an election is 
able to complicate and delay a representation 
proceeding by raising any of the numerous 
technical issues presented by Taft-Hartley. 
(3) As a further consequence, an inordinate 
amount of the Board's time is taken up with 
representation cases, and its handling of 
unfair-labor-practice cases is correspondingly 
delayed, 

I strongly urge that all of Taft-Hartley’s 
technical provisions relating to representa- 
tion proceedings be scrapped and that we go 


back to the simple language of the Wagner 
Act. 


VII. PREVENT EMPLOYER COERCION AND INTIMI- 
DATION OF EMPLOYEES 


The seventh and last of the issues which I 
wish to discuss with you here today is the 
elimination of the provisions of the act 
which encourage employer intimidation, I 
refer, of course, to the so-called free-speech 
provision, which, under the guise of protect- 
ing freedom of speech, has opened the door 
to employer prevention of union organization 
by. coercion and intimidation of employees. 

We join with all good Americans in our 
devotion to the preservation of our demo- 
cratic freedoms and that includes freedom 
of s 5 
We have proved that to us freedom of 
speech is more than a brave phrase—it is 
a living reality. 

And nothing is more galling, gentlemen, 
than to see such distasteful and un-Amer- 
ican practices as the bullylike intimidation 
of workers by powerful employers permitted 
under a section which pretends to be guard- 
ing a precious American freedom, 

I say “pretends” because there is no need 
and never was a need for a statutory provi- 
sion guaranteeing employers free speech. 
The right of employers to freedom of speech, 
like that of other Americans, is protected by 
the first amendment. Long before this Taft- 
Hartley provision was ever heard of, the 
courts had ruled that employers have the 
right, under the first amendment, to express 
their views on unions and unionism. 

One of the well-known cases on this point 
was N. L. R. B. v. Ford Motor Co. (114 F. (2d) 
905), decided by the Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in 1940, 7 years before Taft- 
Hartley. I remember that case very well in- 
deed, because it grew out of my union's 
campaign, its successful campaign, to organ- 
ize the employees of the Ford Motor Co. In 
that case the court held that certain of the 
conduct in which the Ford Motor Co. had 
engaged, such as the beating up of organ- 
izers by Harry Bennett’s goons in what has 
come to be known as the battle of the over- 
pass,” discharges of union members, etc., 
violated the act. But the court also held 
that the Ford Motor Co. was entitled under 
the first amendment to distribute antiunion 
pamphlets to its employees, and that that 
was not an unfair labor practice. The 
Supreme Court refused to review the case 
(312 U. S. 649). 

The next year the Supreme Court, itself, 
held that employers are entitled under the 
first amendment to express themselves to 
their employees on unions and unionism, 
N. L. R. B. v. Virginia Electric and Power Co 
(314 U S. 469). These decisions fully pro- 
tected the legitimate rights of employers 
under the Constitution, and there was no 
need for any Taft-Hartley provision to do 
that. 

However, there was a “but” in the Supreme 
Court decision, and it was this “but” which 
led to the Taft-Hartley provision. For while 
the Supreme Court declared that under the 
Wagner Act and the Constitution an em- 
ployer was free to express his views on labor 
policies or problems, it added— 

“Certainly conduct, though evidenced in 
part by speech, may amount in connection 
with other circumstances to coercion within 
the meaning of the act. If the total activi- 
ties of an employer restrain or coerce his em- 
ployees in their free choice, then those em- 
ployees are entitled to the protection of the 
act. And in determining whether a course 
of conduct amounts to restraint or coercion, 
pressure exerted vocally by the employer may 
no more be disregarded than pressure exerted 
in other ways.” 

And the Supreme Court said, quoting from 
an earlier case: 

“Slight suggestions as to the employer's 
choice between unions may have telling ef- 
fect among men who know the consequences 
of incurring that employer's strong dis- 
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pleasure.” International Association of 
Machinists v. National Labor Relations 
Board (311 U. S. 72, 78, 61 S. Ct. 83, 87, 88; 
85 L. Ed. 50). 

This, then, was the fly in the employers’ 
ointment. The Supreme Court held that 
they were entitled to express their views on 
unionism to their employees, but declared 
that their remarks must not tend, in the 
context in which made, to coerce or intimi- 
date employees. 

Legitimate free speech for employers had 
been securely buttressed by the decision of 
the highest court of the land. There was no 
need for statutory protection. But that was 
not enough for certain employers. They 
wanted to do just what the Supreme Court 
said the first amendment did not entitle 
them to do, that is, to coerce and intimidate 
their employees. That is why section 8 (c) 
Was passed. - 

Now let us look at how employers have 
used the right given them by section 8 (c)— 
what they call the right to free speech, but 
what I say is license to coerce and intimidate 
their employees. 

Just before a Labor Board election, 
Dinion Coil Co., Inc., sent letters to its em- 
ployees urging them to vote “No”, “to protect 
their jobs and their families.” The Labor 
Board held that this was privileged Taft- 
Hartley free speech (96 N. L. R. B. No. 215, 
29 L. R. R. M. 1049). 

In Swan Fastern Corp. (95 N. L. R. B. No. 
48, 28 L. R. R. M. 1453), the Board held that 
a statement made by an employer to the 
employees during a union organizing cam- 
paign, that they would do better to take their 
desire for increased pay to their foreman 
rather than to the union, is Taft-Hartley 
free speech. During the same organizing 
campaign this employer had laid off seven 
men for union activity, had threatened others 
with discharge, and had spied on union meet- 
ings. Yet even in this context, the Board 
declared that the quoted remarks were pro- 
tected by Taft-Hartley. 

These samples could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and many others will be given to you 
by our Textile Workers Union. Let me ask 
you, in all sincerity, Do you think the em- 
ployees in cases like these are left free from 
coercion in deciding whether or not to joina 
union? Any child knows that they are not. 
Inevitably, many or most of them are co- 
erced and intimidated into yielding to what 
they know to be the desire of the employer 
who has over them the power of economic 
life or death, 

This legalization of employer antiunion 
diatribes to employees contrasts strangely 
with Taft-Hartley’s drastic curtailment of 
the right to picket—the form which union 
expression of opinion has traditionally taken. 
I have already mentioned this invasion of 
labor free speech and will not repeat again 
what I have said. I inquire only, Is this 
equal justice? 

Perhaps it would be appropriate for me to 
indicate what sort of provision on this sub- 
ject of free speech would, in our judgment, 
be proper. : 

As I have said, I do not believe that any 
provision is necessary in view of the First 
Amendment and the Supreme Court deci- 
sions. However, if the Congress feels it is de- 
sirable to insert some provision, we would 
not object to a provision framed along the 
lines of the Supreme Court decisions, that 
is, declaring that employers have the right 
to express their views on unions and union- 
ism so long as their remarks are not, in con- 
text, coercive or intimidating. We do, how-- 
ever, object strongly to the present provision 
whose purpose was and whose results have 
been simply to permit and encourage em- 
ployers to defeat union organizing cam- 
paigns by intimidating their workers. 


CONCLUSION 


There, gentlemen, you have the CIO's po- 
sition on Taft-Hartley. 
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We still believe the best and most sensible 
approach is to repeal the law, wipe the slate 
clean and start afresh. 

Lacking that we believe the Congress 
should, at the very least, amend the law 
substantially as we have indicated here to- 
day. 

There will be some who will say that the 
substantial amendments we have proposed 
amount to actual repeal. To this soft in- 
dictment we plead guilty. 

The only possible way to make the Taft- 
Hartley law approach the standards of jus- 
tice and fairness which President Eisenhower 
has said he desired js to amend it substan- 
tially. 

And one final word, gentlemen. 

We in the CIO are convinced that substan- 
tial amendment of Taft-Hartley to bring 
that law into line with the standards of jus- 
tice and fairness which President Eisenhower 
has said will mark his administration, is 
essential at this session of Congress, 

It is essential not only for our domestic 
prosperity, but for our security and dignity 
throughout the free world. 

If we achieve the substantial changes re- 
quired to bring justice and fairness to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and if we do it with a 
minimum of partisan heat, then we will have 
demonstrated, far beyond any words at our 
command, the deed of democracy. 

We will have proven to our friends and 
allies—and to our enemies as well—that in 
democratic America, free labor and free 
management can work together in a spirit 
of national unity for the good and welfare 
of all the people. 

There will be some professional pessimists 
who will say this we cannot do. I do not 
share that view. The CIO does not share 
that view. We are of the firm opinion that 
we can demonstrate, in this positive manner, 
democracy at work. 

And, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in this 
year of 1953, that message is perhaps the 
most important we can transmit to the mil- 
lions here at home and the millions abroad, 
who abhor totalitarianism and cherish the 
democratic way of life. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (III.) Jour- 
nal of March 27, 1953, entitled “Bowles 
Offers Some Advice”: 


BOWLES OFFERS SOME ADVICE 


Chester Bowles, who has been a popular 
and able Ambassador to India, has said fare- 
well to that far-eastern democracy with some 
words of advice both to it and to the United 
States about their future relations. They 
were words which both nations should listen 
to carefully. 

Chiefly, Mr. Bowles advised the Indians to 
clarify their attitudes on Communist China 
and the cold war, attitudes which are cur- 
rently a source of misunderstanding and ex- 
asperation for many Americans. Indian 
praise for Red China’s alleged accomplish- 
ments as the fruit of a rising Asian national- 
ism and spirit of independence never takes 
into account the brutal means by which they 
are brought about, Bowles said. And the In- 


dian tendency to regard the cold war as 
merely a struggle between two power blocs 
for world domination is not only unwar- 
ranted—it is dangerously unrealistic, Bowles 
declared. 

The basic flaw in neutralism is not the 
desire to work for peace through negotia- 
tion, but the unwillingness to recognize the 
essentially destructive character of commu- 
nism and the necessity for taking positive 
steps against it. And India’s neutralism very 
often takes the form of antiwesternism 
rather than anticommunism. 

Our impatience with this attitude is re- 
flected in our dealings with India, wherein 
we become overzealous in recruitment and 
attempt to use pressure instead of persua- 
sion in lining the Indians up on our side 
of the cold war. It is no wonder that the 
Indians interpret our efforts as a western 
form of imperialism. 

The United States is going to have to start 
making some different kind of gestures, just 
as India is going to have to change some 
attitudes. Bowles suggests that in extending 
the economic aid which India so desperately 
needs to strengthen its democracy against 
communism, the United States offers it with- 
out strings and with full cognizance of 
India’s own accomplishments and problems, 

Both India and the United States are going 
to have to convince each other that they 
can be friends and that there can be under- 
standing and cooperation in essentials. Both 
Nations are going to have to get beyond lit- 
eral details and learn to trust each other 
for obvious mutual advantage. And if the 
situation requires that the United States 
make the first moves in that direction, it 
will stand us in good stead in the long run. 


Statement on Political Investigations of 
Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of some of my Prin- 
ceton friends, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement issued by the Princeton Uni- 
versity chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors on the sub- 
ject Political Investigations of Univer- 
sities. 

I am particularly happy to suggest to 
my colleagues that they study this state- 
ment because it was prepared under the 
leadership of Mr. Julian Boyd, formerly 
librarian at Princeton and who is now 
giving his full time to the editing of the 
letters of Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Boyd is 
one of the ablest members of the Prince- 
ton faculty group. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF POLITICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF 
UNIVERSITIES 
(Issued by the Princeton University chapter, 

American Association of University Pro- 

fessors) 

We believe that as a body American teach- 
ers are responsible, loyal citizens who have 
overwhelmingly rejected the doctrines of the 
Communist Party. We believe that Ameri- 
can teachers will continue to do so because 
allegiance to a concept sustained only by 
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authority is incompatible with a teacher’s 
allegiance to the concept of free inquiry. 
We believe that when it becomes necessary 
to determine the fitness of a teacher, this 
can be done most effectively by other teach- 
ers in accordance with principles calculated 
to insure a just and reasonable decision. 
This is a method long recognized in our pro- 
fession and in such other professions as law 
and medicine, whose members have been 
acknowledged to have the right to judge 
the fitness of their colleagues. 

We believe that the contrary methods of 
determining fitness to teach by the applica- 
tion of political tests, standards of con- 
formity, and inquisitorial procedures are 
methods appropriate to an authoritarian 
society, not to a society based upon confi- 
dence in the ability of men to choose the 
paths of truth, reason, and justice. Such 
methods are alien to our national character 
and make war against our ideal of a free 
society. Wherever applied or for whatever 
motive, they have led unfailingly to stag- 
nation and to a withering of the human 
spirit. 

We view with deep concern the increasing 
tendency to resort to methods that have pro- 
duced this result in other ages and in our 
own time in other countries. Political mis- 
use of legal processes, the stifling of contro- 
versy, the suppression of dissent, the ban- 
ning and censorship of books either because 
of their ideas or because of what their au- 
thors believe, the boycotting of the crea- 
tive mind—these and other methods of con- 
trol are among the most dangerous enemies 
of a free society. They create a noxious air 
which men cannot breathe and remain free. 
They destroy faith in democracy by foment- 
ing doubt and suspicion. They waste our 
substance at a time when every ounce of 
strength is needed to meet the grave issues 
of the day. They present a supposed remedy 
that will be fatal in its consequences if 
allowed to go unchecked. And history has 
proved over and over again that they are 
futile in combatting the evils attacked. 

In the face of these dangers, we deplore 
the failure of many of our educational, 
religious, and political leaders to define the 
true nature of this growing threat to our 
intellectual and spiritual heritage and to 
protest against it. The spirit of free inquiry 
is not a privilege claimed for a single pro- 
fession, but the touchstone of our character 
as a people, the proved source of our national 
strength, Its defilement in any area of our 
society is a threat to the entire body politic, 
for we have had proof enough in our time 
that liberty is most often effaced by stealthy 
erosion, not by frontal assault. 

As teachers, loyal to the country and to 
the ideal of free inquiry which has sustained 
our Nation's material, humanitarian, and 
spiritual progress, we cannot fail to condemn 
any inimical force whether proceeding from 
an avowed enemy or from a misguided friend 
within. In doing so we take our guidance 
from our conscience, from our sense of jus- 
tice, and from the convictions of one of our 
Founding Fathers who declared: “The opin- 
ions of men are not the object of civil gov- 
ernment, nor under its jurisdiction” and 
“to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his 
powers into the fleld of opinion and to re- 
strain the profession or propagation of prin- 
ciples on supposition of their ill tendency is 
a dangerous fallacy.” This belief was pur- 
chased through centuries of struggle extend- 
ing far back into history beyond the dis- 
covery of the New World, but when enacted 
into law in the infancy of our Nation was 
greeted in the Old World as “an example of 
legislative wisdom and liberality never before 
known.” It would be one of the supreme 
ironies of history and one of the greatest 
tragedies, if the confidence we exhibited in 
the weakness of youth should be destroyed 
through fear in the strength of our maturity. 

But we do not believe that this will hap- 
pen. In the past the American people have 
repudiated those who “fear freedom’s use 
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but love its useful name” and whose weap- 
ons threaten defacement of the temple of 
liberty itself. We believe they will do so 
again. 


Release of William Oatis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
marks made for the Mutual Newsreel on 
March 27, 1953: 


It is indeed interesting to note how loudly 
the Czechoslovakian Government can yell 
and demand the return of the airplane that 
forcefully was flown out of their country by 
Czechoslovakians. Reports indicate that 
their foreign minister has demanded that 
United States Ambassador George Wads- 
worth arrange to return not only the plane 
but also the Czechs who engineered the plot. 

Now for nearly 2 years, William Oatis has 
been held in a Czechoslovakian prison where 
he was placed on trumped-up charges. Now, 
I ask: Has the United States Government 
instructed its Ambassador in Prague to de- 
mand, and I underscore the word “demand,” 
the immediate release of Oatis? 

The time for this new-fangled slap-on- 
the-wrist diplomacy of the Acheson era must 
be at an end. I have urged the new Secre- 
tary of State that he adopt a more vigorous 
policy in behalf of Oatis, and in behalf of 
thousands of other American nationals who 
are held against their wishes behind the 
Iron Curtain of the Communist-dominated 
satellites. 

Let us say: “If you do not release Oatis at 
once, you will not get the return of that 
plane, nor of those Czechs who were for- 
tunate enough to escape with it, nor of any 
commercial relations with the United States.“ 

Let's put the shoe on their other foot and 
make them like it. 


A Glorious Gamble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, each week 
the Washington Sunday Star publishes a 
column written by the Chaplain of the 
Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, un- 
der the caption “Spires of the Spirit.” 

The articles are always fine, and very 
beneficial, but the article of yesterday is 
exceptionally fine, inspiring, and chal- 
lenging. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRES or THE SPIRIT—A GLORIOUS GAMBLE 
By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foundry 

Methodist Church; Chaplain, United States 

Senate 

Palm Sunday was a daring bet. No wonder 
that the friends of Jesus tried to pull Him 


back; to do what He was bent on doing 
seemed to spell certain suicide. He was 
walking into a trap set by His enemies. 
Surely, to be a cautious and even a com- 
promising prophet was better than being a 
dead one! But for Him, His faith made a 
date with destiny inevitable. He knew that 
the nails must pierce either His faith or His 
flesh. 

The pageantry of the palms and the 
ephemeral hosannas did not deceive Him. 
He knew He was riding on to die. He had 
staked His life on the belief that truth is 
stronger than error, that love is stronger 
than hate, that meekness is mightier than 
pride and that life at last will conquer death. 
For that faith, “He was a gambler, and took 
His life and threw it for a world redeemed.” 

He risked everything on the absolute con- 
viction that even a cross could not stop Him. 
As the grim gallows of that day loomed 
nearer and nearer, He declared with exultant 
confidence: “I am the truth” and “If I be 
lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men 
unto me,” 

And so Palm Sunday is forever the parable 
of a fighting faith. There is really no other 
faith worth talking about. We will fight to 
the bitter end for anything which possesses 
our souls, Where and when have men greatly 
lived until they were possessed by some con- 
victions for which they were willing to die? 
When Paul declared, “The just shall live by 
faith,” he was not thinking of faith as an 
inherited treasure, a sort of ancestral heir- 
loom to be protected and preserved and worn 
on state occasions, like a piece of jewelry. 
Faith was not a guarded thing which, once 
in one’s grasp, could be locked up in some 
ecclesiastical safe, away from thieving hands, 
while the one who owned the faith could go 
on complacently with the key safely in his 
pocket. No! In the New Testament, faith 
is something to be fought for and won. It 
is the reality which is the reward of struggle. 
It is the refined gold which has withstood 
the furnace fire consuming the dross. 

Palm Sunday is a pulpit from which for- 
ever is proclaimed: Faith is a risk, a venture, 
a gamble. Absolute certainty is not faith. 
Whoever wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews 
knew that. Listen to what it says: “By faith 
Abraham went out, not knowing whither he 
went.” He took achance with God. By faith 
Moses chose to identify his future with a 
horde of slaves who were planning a dash 
for freedom. It was a dubious venture, but 
he took the risk rather than settle down 
among the princely luxuries of Egypt. These, 
and those other heroic figures sketched on 
the vast canvas of the centuries, proved their 
faith by fighting for it. 

The old hymn sounds a timeless truth in 
the line, “Sure, I must fight if I would reign.” 
And a battle is always a venture, We revel 
now in our democratic faith. How easy 
it is in some great company, with a comfort- 
able surge of patriotism, to pledge allegiance 
to the flag. But how dim often is the reali- 
zation that somebody fought for the faith 
whose glories we now simply recite. 

The American Revolution was a great gam- 
ble. The faith of the Founding Fathers in- 
volved high adventure. Instead of being 
memorialized by the Capital City which 
bears his honored name and by a monu- 
ment which leaps skyward to tell of the 
white virtues of his character, George Wash- 
ington might have been hanged as a traitor 
to the mother country. We owe the free in- 
stitutions of government and religion, which 
are ours today, to those who were fierce 
fighters for their faith. 

In one of his lectures puncturing hypoc- 
risy, Robert G, Ingersoll convulsed an audi- 
ence with his clever gibes at some contempo- 
rary inconsistencies of the Christian church, 
Then pausing until the laughter at his sallies 
had died away, he said solemnly, “But, ladies 
and gentlemen, we must remember that we 
are not naked savages tonight, dancing 
around some primitive campfire, just because 
there were back of us men and women who 
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had beliefs for which they were ready to 
die.” In that statement of an eloquent 
American is heard across the long centuries 
the testimony of those who looked without 
flinching into the sunken sockets of death, 
and did it with the defiant challenge, “I 
believe.” 

Safety first never is the mark of true 
knighthood. When we think of the insecu- 
rity and jeopardy which every faith chapter 
of fighters depicts, some present tendencies 
become very disturbing. A rather alarmed 
student of today’s trends warns: The secu- 
rity our age is seeking and which it exalts as 
its god, may in the long run turn out to be 
not its triumph, but its tragedy.” History 
shouts that when any system makes its goal 
comfort and convenience and bleaches out 
the qualities of adventure, it is doomed. 
Christianity began not as an ivory tower of 
escape, not as an opiate for life’s pangs and 
pain; but as a great adventure. Discipleship 
with the Christ of Palm Sunday has always 
been a costly exploit, taking courage to begin 
it and fortitude to continue it. 

In the New Testament, faith is a matter of 
personal venturesomeness. It is a personal 
relationship to the Christ who said and says, 
Follow Me. That means that faith is not pre- 
servative; it is creative. It is not just a set 
of assumed and assured finalities. It means 
daring new sallies into the unknown, Faith 
is not a retreat into supposed citadels. It is 
an open road to new adventure. 

Too often there have been those who have 
endeavored to take a religion which is a 
revolution and turn it into a refuge. The 
Christ of Palm Sunday is saying: “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it. He that loseth 
his life—that is, risks it—for My sake, shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” 

Palm Sunday means that faith is a ven- 
ture in which we invest everything we have 
and are, and we do it without guaranteed 
returns, It means launching argosies of 
hope across uncharted seas. It may be we 
must go to our Calvary and mount our cross 
without knowing whether it will bring us 
shame or fame. But remember, when dark- 
ness fell over a Dead Man hanging on a cross 
His relentless enemies thought that, at last, 
the Palm Sunday Disturber was utterly de- 
feated. Even His friends agreed that He 
had lost His gallant fight. But 


“When that westering sun went down, 
Crowning the day with crimson crown— 
He knew that He had won.” 


Loss of Employment in Zinc Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted by 
the Zinc Smelter Workers on March 15, 
1953, at a special meeting held in Tulsa, 
Okla., requesting Congress to determine 
the reasons for currently unstable con- 
ditions in the zinc industry. This reso- 
lution has been adopted by local 347 of 
the American Zinc Chemical Workers at 
Monsanto, Ill., within my congressional 
district. The resolution follows: 

Whereas on March 15, 1953, a special meet- 
ing of Zinc Smelter Workers was held in 
Tulsa, Okla., in the Bliss Hotel. The Zinc 
Smelter Workers taking part in this meeting 
were from several States and represented 
their own particular local unions, which are 
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as follows: United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, Local No. 4327; Federal Labor Union, 
Local No. 21538, A. F. of L.; and United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers of America, CIO, 
Locals 401, 436, and 347; and 

Whereas the purpose of this conference 
was to discuss the currently unstable con- 
ditions in the zinc industry. The repre- 
sentatives of the various local unions showed 
grave concern of this condition of the zinc 
industry and the disastrous effect it is hav- 
ing on the workers employed in this indus- 
try; and 

Whereas many layoffs and loss of employ- 
ment have already taken place and the 
workers as a whole have been placed in a 
most insecure and unfair economic position, 
the security of our members and their 
standard of living are being jeopardized and 
endangered: So, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this special conference of 
zine workers call upon their respective Con- 
gressmen and Senators to seek their support 
in alleviating this condition in this industry; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we further request our re- 
spective Congressmen and Senators to seek 
a Federal investigation for the purpose of 
attempting to determine the reasons for 
this instability as it affects this industry, 
and to provide, as a result of this investiga- 
tion, concrete protective measures designed 
to protect the economy of those employed 
in this indutry; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Eisenhower; to all Con- 
gressmen and Senators from our respective 
States; to the international unions, with 
which the local unions are affiliated; to Wal- 
ter Reuther, president of the CIO; and to 
George Meaney, president of the AFL. 

Adopted this 24th day of March, 1953, at 
thé regular meeting of Local No. 347, AZCW. 

GEORGE A, DAHMER, 
President. 
CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 


Forgotten Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a suggestion made 
by one of my good friends back home 
that the United States Navy belatedly 
honor Eugene B. Ely, the first flyer to 
take off from and return to a deck of a 
ship. His daring pioneering in the field 
of carrier aircraft certainly entitles him 
to the honor of having one of our car- 
riers named for him. 

I am reproducing herewith a letter 
from my friend, James R. Mills, of Chi- 
cago, which appeared in the Voice of 
the People department of the Chicago 
Tribune on March 15, as well as a com- 
mendatory editorial on this subject that 
appeared the same day on the same page 
in that newspaper: 

FORGOTTEN HERO 

Mr. James R. Mills, a pioneeer Chicago flyer 
and airplane builder, has a letter in the 
Voice of the People today, calling attention 
tọ a grave oversight in the naming of United 
States aircraft carriers. The first American 
ships þuilt to serve as carriers were named 
after battles of the Revolutionary War. 
Later vessels were given the names of bat- 


tles of World War II and bays, islands, and 
sounds of the United States. Now the Navy 
has got down to calling one of its biggest 
carriers the Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

No ship has been named for Eugene B. Ely, 
the brave aviator who showed the Navy that 
it was possible to land on and take off from 
ships at sea. Mr. Mills’ letter recalls that 
Ely’s demonstrations were made in 1910 and 
1911; when airplanes were unreliable con- 
traptions and flying them was a hazardous 
occupation. 

Apparently the admirals were unimpressed 
with Ely's lesson, for the United States did 
not acquire an aircraft carrier until 1921, 
when a coal ship, the Langley, was converted 
into a flat top. The British were not so slow. 
In 1913 they outfitted a light cruiser as a 
seaplane carrier, and the Furious, the first 
ship built with a permanent flight deck, was 
completed for the Royal Navy in 1917. The 
United States carriers Saratoga and Lering- 
ton were not ready for service until 1927. 

As Mr. Mills says, the name of Eugene B. 
Ely is almost forgotten. His death in a flying 
accident in 1911 passed unnoticed by the 
Navy until 1933 when he was awarded the 
distinguished flying cross posthumously. 
No effort has been made to honor him in a 
way that will teach young men who really 
was the father of the flat top. 

Mr. Mills’ suggestion that a carrier be 
named the Eugene B. Ely is an excellent one. 
We commend it to the Navy veterans, es- 
pecially those from the flying arm of the 
service, as well as to the Members of Con- 
gress, who appropriate the funds to build 
warships. It is absurd to have aircraft car- 
riers named for tarnished politicians and 
obscure islands while a pioneer hero is for- 
gotten. 

VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
FORGOTTEN HERO 
Cuicaco, March 15. 


None of our aircraft carriers has been 
named for Eugene B. Ely, the father of the 
flattop. He, like many of the pioneers whose 
vision and daring laid the foundation of 
present-day aviation is all but forgotten. 

It was Ely who demonstrated the possibil- 
ity of the use of aircraft as a most powerful 
arm of the fleet. On a squally day, Novem- 
ber 14, 1910, Ely electrified the world by 
taking off from a platform erected upon the 
U. S. S. Birmingham and landing on shore. 
In January 1911, he gave a repeat demonstra- 
tion. Flying from the shore, he landed upon 
a sketchy platform built upon the cruiser 
Pennsylvania, After 2 hours he flew from the 
cruiser to a landing field ashore. 

In those days of experimental aircraft it 
was a hazardous undertaking. He proved to 
the enthusiasts and the skeptics alike that 
it could be done. 

Ely was killed at a county fair later that 
year. A posthumous award of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross was awarded him for 
his contribution to naval aviation. It seems 
to me that it would be appropriate that an 
aircraft carrier be named for this pioneer. 

JAMES R. MILLS. 


The Question of Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two edito- 
rials with respect to the question of 
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treaties. The first editorial is entitled 
“BRICKER Presses Vital Safeguard,” and 
was published in the Ashtabula (Oħio) 
Star-Beacon of March 23, 1953. 

The second editorial is entitled “The 
Question of Treaties,” and was published 
in the Wall Street Journal of March 26, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 


[From the Ashtabula (Ohio) Star-Beacon of 
March 23, 1953] 


BRICKER PRESSES VITAL SAFEGUARD 


Under existing constitutional provision, 
treaties which are negotiated and signed by 
the President and the State Department and 
ratified by the Senate have the force of law 
within the United States. That means pro- 
vision of these treaties could supersede 
American law and even the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Senator JOHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, recog- 
nizing the danger in such a situation, in the 
last session of Congress, introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment which would require 
an act of Congress to make any treaty effec- 
tive as internal law within this country. 

Senator BRICKER’s proposal did not pass in 
the last session, even though it had wide- 
spread support. The American Bar Associa- 
tion, for instance, pointed out that the 
present setup could deprive a citizen of the 
rights guaranteed him in the Constitution 
itself. 

The amendment has been introduced in the 
present session by the Ohio Senator and it 
has the support of 63 of his colleagues. 
The chances of its clearing Congress appear 
good. Then, of course, it will need to be 
submitted to the States for ratification, 

We believe the amendment should be 
enacted, as a necessary and proper safeguard 
for the people. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 26, 
1953] 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE QUESTION 
TREATIES 


In one of his press conferences, President 
Eisenhower had some things to say about 
the proposal to amend the Constitution to 
prevent abuse of the treaty power and the 
use of Executive agreements in lieu of 
treaties. 

A paraphrase of the President's remarks 
on the Bricker resolution—which is spon- 
sored also by 63 other United States Sena- 
tors—shows his answer to have been this: 

“The President said it * * * is a highly 
argumentative point and he thinks the peo- 
ple that are arguing for a constitutional 
amendment are not really trying to amend 
the Constitution. What they are trying to 
say is that we are going to make it impos- 
sible in the Constitution to break it. That 
seems, the President went on, to be a little 
bit of an anomaly, to amend it in order to 
show that it is going to remain the same.” 

The President is quite right. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General and the Senators 
and Representatives who are behind the pro- 
posal are trying to do exactly what he says 
they are trying to do. They do not want to 
change the Constitution; what they want to 
do is to guarantee that a treaty will not 
change the Constitution. 

The majority of lawyers who have studied 
this question say there is a great danger in 
the unlimited treaty power for the reason 
that any treaty is, by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion itself, held to be the supreme law of 
the land, thus overriding all State laws. 

In his remarks on the treaty amendment 
question, Mr. Eisenhower took no position 
himself. He pointed out that it was a mat- 
ter for the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives and the States for decision, Through 


or 
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the attorneys general, the States are already 
on record as favoring such an amendment. 
Enough strength is already mustered in the 
Senate, and there is enough sentiment in 
the House to warrant the most serious 
consideration, 

There is no question that certain treaties 
completed or in preparation in the United 
Nations conflict with some of these rights 
and also with the general concept of Amer- 
ican liberties. Notable among them are the 
Human Rights Covenants encompassing 
civil, political, economic, social and cultural 
rights which spring not from the natural 
law foundation upon which our Constitu- 
tion is bedrocked, but from the premise 
that the State grants these rights. What 
the State can grant the State can take away. 

As President Eisenhower remarked, the 
need for an amendment to safeguard the 
Constitution has been highly argumentative. 
But those who are opposed to the amend- 
ment can muster only the argument that 
the amendment is not necessary for no Pres- 
ident and no Senate will ratify a treaty 
which can injure the Constitution. This 
argument is a departure from our concept 
of Government which is to lay restraints 
upon Government, a concept 64 Senators are 
so aware of that they seek to place such 
restraints upon themselves in the matter of 
treaties, 

Lawyers point to one now famous deci- 
sion—Missouri v. Holland—as a specific ex- 
ample of a treaty overriding the Constitu- 
tion. A law regulating the taking of migra- 
tory birds was enacted by the Congress and 
declared unconstitutional as an invasion of 
the rights of the States reserved to them in 
the 10th Amendment of the Bill of Rights. 
But a migratory bird treaty with Great Brit- 
ain was later ratified by the Senate, and 
the same law previously thrown out was 
then upheld in a decision written by Mr. 
Justice Holmes on the grounds that it was 
valid implementation of a valid treaty. 

It ought not be necessary to say that if 
one treaty can override the 10th amendment, 
another treaty can override the Ist amend- 
ment which retains for the people the rights 
of free speech, religion, a free press, peti- 
tion and peaceful assembly—rights no peo- 
ple can lose and remain long free, 


Facts Forum February Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OVERTON. BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the results of the Facts 
Forum February poll. Facts Forum is 
contributing materially to the creation 
of a better informed and more articulate 
public opinion. The following poll is an 
excellent example of the manner in 
which Facts Forum affords free people 
in a free Nation the opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions on the most impor- 
tant issues of the day. 5 

The poll is as follows: 

Facrs Forum 
(Poll closed February 25, 1953) 
Yes 
percent 
Will the Soviets take over India before 


March 10, 18644... 14 
Will there be an economic recession in 
PPT — — 37 


Ves 
percent 
Are 40 percent or more business execu- 
tives deceived into supporting organi- 
zations undermining freedom? 
Should a full-scale investigation of the 
State Department be ordered? 81 
Do personalities in alarming numbers 
whose motive is neither profit nor 
power seek ultimately to destroy the 
free society in which they live and 


36 


22. Se ES ere omen ee 53 
Should the Federal Government con- 
tinue to build housing units 29 


In committing recent atrocities, have the 
Soviets planned to please the Mos- 


Is a bipartisan foreign policy best for the 
country? 
Should Wilson to qualify for the Cabinet 
have been required to sell his stock?_. 49 
Is widespread increased knowledge a seri- 
ous threat to unity needed for a work- 
able administration of government? 


Should legislation be enacted promptly 
to restore the tidelands to the States?_ 
Has unification of the Armed Forces in- 
creased efficiency and lessened waste? 
Should the withholding tax law be re- 
fi ts ASA o =| 
Can Federal income tax rates be re- 
7 Ee eee ee - 80 


Those who do not vote on a subject are not 
considered in the caiculations. The differ- 
ence between the “yes” percentage and 100 
percent is the percentage voting “no.” 
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Mississippi's Industrial Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
1936 Gov. Hugh L. White, of Mississippi, 
inaugurated a program of industrializa- 
tion in our State. For years the econ- 
omy of Mississippi depended almost en- 
tirely on agriculture with no balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry. This 
situation had prevailed since the war be- 
tween the States even though the State 
abounded in natural resources and good 
labor and offered unusual opportunities 
for industrial investments. 

Industry in Mississippi under Gover- 
nor White’s program of “Balance agri- 
culture with industry” has had a remark- 
able growth. The State has, to a great 
degree, thrown off its unbalanced econ- 
omy and the living standards of our 
people have been lifted. 

Since returning to the governorship in 
January 1952, Mr. White is again lending 
emphasis to the program which he in- 
augurated in the mid-thirties. The pro- 
gram has been widely discussed through- 
out the country, frequently praised, and 
sometimes criticized. Those who have 
criticized it have undoubtedly been mis- 
informed. In order that the critics of his 
program might have the facts, Governor 
White addressed a distinguished group of 
New England industrial leaders and busi- 
nessmen in Boston on March 16, 1953. 
The history, objectives, and general ef- 
fect of the program are outlined in the 
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governor’s speech in minute detail, The 
speech follows: 


It is a pleasure to visit New England and 
to have the opportunity to acquaint you with 
some of the conditions, problems and ac- 
complishments that my State, Mississippi, 
has experienced in recent years. 

Infrequently, distorted political and social 
views and economic misconceptions of one 
area are obtained by the citizens of another 
because of overzealous or inexperienced ob- 
servers. However, a praiseworthy trait of 
the American is to judge fairly and without 
bias when truth and pertinent facts are 
available. My sincere desire is to present 
the facts of Mississippi’s industrial program 
with the hope that you will understand the 
problems we are attempting to solve in the 
deep South. 

First, however, I would like to pay tribute 
to your forefathers, the first New Englanders 
to set foot on the rocky and storm-swept 
North Atlantic coast. Every American 
schoolboy is familiar with the trials, tribu- 
lations and hardships they endured, and 
every American is deeply indebted to them 
for the sacrifices they made in planting the 
seeds of this great Republic. 

For it was these hardy New England pio- 
neers who overcame seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles to wrest from the wilderness 
a new home; it was the militant New Eng- 
land liberals who revoked obnoxious politi- 
cal ties in the successful prosecution of the 
American Revolution; it was the leadership 
exerted by New England statesmen that 
aided in welding the loosely knit Colonies 
into an independent Nation under the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America; 
and it was the ingenuity, the vision and the 
courage of a New England businessman, far 
removed from the sources of basic raw ma- 
terials, who successfully assembled skilled 
labor and directed it in diversified chan- 
nels, that gave Americans the highest stand- 
ard of living and created the greatest in- 
dustrial empire in the world. 

Indeed, New England and New Englanders 
have been leaders in the development of 
America and have established standards in 
the fields of business, education, and govern- 
ment that other areas of the Nation may well 
attempt to emulate. We share with you the 
pride of your accomplishments. 

At the present time my native State of 
Mississippi is engaged in developing its in- 
dustrial program along similar lines which 
you have established in this New England 
area, but with a capital formation approach 
peculiar to our own exigencies and limita- 
tions. While the problems we are encounter- 
ing are vastly different, the obstacles that 
must be overcome are no less difficult than 
those so successfully conquered by your fore- 
fathers years ago. 

We are grateful for the assistance that has 
been extended by other areas, particularly by 
New England, in our efforts to raise Missis- 
sippi economically. Without the financial 
investments that have been made, without 
know-how that has been rendered, without 
the encouragement that has been forthcom- 
ing, without the cooperation that has been 
given, our program could not possibly have 
obtained its present level of success. 

There have been a few expressions ôf con- 
cern that the industrial development of 
Mississippi, and other Southern States, might 
prove detrimental to the economy of other 
areas. We believe that fear is without foun- 
dation, 

The South generally, and Mississippi spe- 
cifically, has been the weakest link in the 
economic chain that has raised this Nation to 
a position of world leadership. 

Mississippi compares favorably with any 
other State in the Union in its economic po- 
tentiality. But before it can raise the eco- 
nomic level of its people, before it can con- 
tribute its proportionate share to defray the 
expense of the Federal Government, before 
it can make a more substantial contribution 
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to the national economy, the resources that 
are found in such abundant quantities with- 
in its borders must be developed, its economy 
made more stable, and the raw materials it 
produces more fully utilized. 

One example well illustrates these observa- 
tions. In 1952, the Federal Government col- 
lected approximately $70 from each Mis- 
sissippian in direct taxes; in the same period 
a citizen of the Bay State contributed $426— 
or six times more than the citizen of the 
State of Mississippi. 

In the inception, in effectuating and in 
planning our industrial development pro- 
gram in Mississippi, one factor that has al- 
ways been given consideration and in- 
fluenced our course of action has been the 
possible effect on and the contribution to 
the national economy. We would not be 
keeping faith with those who have actively 
supported our program, or with our fellow 
Americans, if we intentionally attempted to 
move industrial plants from other areas to 
Mississippi solely for our own economic 
gain. Believe me when I tell you that our 
industrial concept is not that of “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

Furthermore, it is not our purpose, our 
intention or our desire, in the development 
of our industrial program, to work economic 
hardships on citizens of other areas as a 
result of industrial plants being induced 
to locate in Mississippi. We Mississippians, 
because of past experience, feel that we are 
authorities on economic hardships resulting 
from an unbalanced economy. We do not 
wish to have this unwelcome distinction, 
which we so gladly shed, bestowed on Ameri- 
can citizens in other communities, other 
States, or other areas, as a result of our ac- 
tions, 

Never before in the peacetime history of 
the United States have more insistent de- 
mands been made on American industry to 
produce more goods. The American con- 
sumer, the defense establishments, the world 
markets are purchasing more products from 
American factories than ever before. 

And American industry has, of necessity, 
expanded production facilities to meet the 
demand of the Nation, of the world. And 
these expansions are the object of our in- 
dustrial solicitation in Mississippi. 

We want the branch plants of established 
manufacturers, for it is only these estab- 
lished industries that possess the technical 
knowledge and skills and the developed mar- 
keting techniques that are primary requisites 
for a sound development program. 

To fully understand and appreciate the 
objective of our industrial program and the 
sincerity with which it is being pursued, it 
is first necessary to understand the economic 
conditions that existed in my State some 20 
years ago. r 

Here was an area rich in Nature's bounty. 
Here was a State blessed in abundance with 
a host of Nature's greatest benefactions. 
Here you would find rolling prairies and 
broad alluvial plains where men were hard at 
work in rich and responsive fields. Here 
were acres which held world records in pro- 
duction of a dozen important food and feed 
crops; soils free from frost 275 days of the 
year; soils showered with ample and even 
rainfall; soils warmed by so kind a sun 
that three food crops could be produced suc- 
cessively on the same land in the same year. 

Here were 17 million acres of forest lands 
capable of producing pulpwood 3 times as 
fast as the woodlands of less hospitable 
climes. Here were hills covered with the 
Nation's finest hardwoods and lowlands thick 
with cypress. 

Yet despite all these God-given riches, 
Mississippi's economic problems were mount- 
ing steadily. It was not necessary to seek 
advice of economic experts to conclude that 
a one-crop farm production at the expense 
of our soil did not and would not provide an 
economic base sufficiently broad to support 
an increasing population or continue to pro- 
duce a minimum standard of living. 


As you traveled through the towns and 
small cities of the area you might speculate 
as to why there were no indications of indus- 
trial activity to denote the converting of the 
raw materials into manufactured products. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres had been 
thrown back upon the State as not worth the 
tax levy against them. A public treasury 
was so deeply in debt that its bonds com- 
manded neither price nor respect. 

These were the conditions in my State 
at this hapless time, a State of tremendous 
basic wealth, a State of tremendous human 
resources, yet a State of increasing need. 

We were gravely aware of our economic 
problems, and yet they seemed of such mag- 
nitude that a solution appeared inrpossi- 
ble. We realized that we had not kept pace 
with changing economic conditions or ap- 
proximated the industrial development of 
other States, and we were paying a heavy 
toll for our lax attitude and contentment 
in retaining a colonial economy. 

An agricultural economy supplemented 
with industry was essential if the economic 
status of our people was to be raised, yet this 
goal of which we dreamed seemed far, 
far away. Capital was needed to establish 
industrial plants to process the available 
raw materials in the State, plants that 
would move from the farms a part of our 
citizens, plants that would afford more se- 
curity than Nature’s whims and fluctuating 
markets, plants that would develop and 
utilize the skills of our younger generation. 
But local capital was not available to build 
these desperately needed industrial plants. 

Therefore, it was necessary to devise a 
plan that would induce capital from out- 
side the State to invest in Mississippi, and 
to offer some assurance that the investment 
was sound. 

Many experiments were made and much 
effort expended in attempting to devise a 
sound and workable plan to secure this cap- 
ital so vitally essential to our industrial 
development. We realized and appreciated 
the fact that those who were in a position 
to make capital investments in Mississippi 
were understandably reluctant to place their 
money in a State that was almost eco- 
nomically bankrupt. 

It was finally concluded that if we were 
to improve our position, the State govern- 
ment, the municipalities, and the people 
would have to combine their collective,re- 
sources in a mutual effort to lift our State 
from the economic mire in which it was 
then resting. 

The plan which was conceived and under 
which we are making remarkable progress 
toward economic parity today was no mere 
political experimentation with State funds. 

My own community of Columbia was the 
test tube for the Mississippi plan which was 
adopted by the legislature on a Statewide 
basis during my first term as governor in 
1936. 

To make possible the participation of all 
Mississippians in the comprehensive and co- 
ordinated Statewide effort, Mississippi de- 
clared by law that industrial plants for proc- 
essing of its raw materials were “a public 
convenience and necessity.” That law, up- 
held by State and Federal Supreme Courts, 
provided for an industrial committee—now 
the agricultural and industrial board—whose 
job it was and is to bring into the State 
those plants and factories to which Missis- 
sippi raw materials are adapted. 

Our agricultural and industrial board, the 
planning agency on the State level, consists 
of 33 nonpaid leaders in varied fields of en- 
deavor. To this group of unselfish citizens 
who have given untiringly of their time, ef- 
fort, and thought, primary credit for the 
success of the industrial development of our 
State and its resources rests, 

Under Mississippi’s plan, upon approval 
of the agricultural and industrial board, any 
political subdivision may issue its bonds for 
the purchase of sites and the construction 
of plants and industrial establishments. 
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Before approval can be obtained, the political 
unit must show that there is a sufficient 
supply of raw materials to guarantee opera- 
tion of the industry for at least 10 years; 
that there is sufficient labor to furnish 1½ 
workers for each job in the plant; and that 
the community has sufficient property values 
and suitable financial stability so that its 
bonded indebtedness for industry will not 
exceed 20 percent of assessed valuation. 

To call attention to this plan and to the 
State’s many other natural advantages for 
industry, Mississippi has advertised con- 
sistently in national business magazines and 
newspapers since I first became Governor in 
1936. This national campaign has been 
backed at home with a statewide program 
to sell Mississippians on their own State 
and upon the need for cooperating in the 
State's industrial program. 

Public enthusiasm for the program has 
been so great that scores of communities 
have approved bonds for such industrial 
ventures to date, and the average vote has 
been 26 to 1 in favor of the issue. 

Mississippi today has many new plants 
in operation as a result of its State-spon- 
sored industrial-develoment program. More 
Mississippians are engaged in gainful em- 
ployment in industry today than at any 
time in our history, and manufact 
wages reached an all-time peak in 1952. And, 
in addition, Mississippi's bountiful resources 
are today being developed, and our crops 
are being converted into useful products to 
which a new value is being added. 

Mississippi's case has conclusively re- 
affirmed that nothing succeeds like success, 
and that industry begets industry. Where- 
as Mississippi boasted but relatively few 
industries when the program was under- 
taken, a current industrial directory lists 
2,710 establishments, 

What has this meant to Mississipplans? 
Better education and opportunities for our 
young people of all races. Better health 
facilities, more hospitals, and a medical 
training program. It has given us the finest 
system of paved highways to be found any- 
where. Our wages are higher, our farm in- 
come is at its highest level, our per capita 
income has climbed rapidly, our purchasing 
power is increasing—and today, Mississippi 
is a debt-free State with a balanced budget 
and excellent credit. 

But even more important to the industrial- 
ist looking for a site for his plant; to the 
businessman_ seeking new and expanded 
Opportunities, and to the financier with 
money to invest—is the friendly spirit of 
Mississippi people, the cooperative, pro- 
gressive and healthy attitude of a good gov- 
ernment toward, free enterprise, from local 
to State levels. 

Instead of tax increases on industry, there 
have been beneficial decreases during the 
past 15 years. 

It has not been Mississippians alone who 
have benefited from our program. Indus- 
tries in other areas are finding an expanding 
market for their products because of the in- 
creased purchasing power of our citizens. 
Mississippi is making an ever-increasing con- 
tribution to the national economy, thereby 
indirectly benefiting all American citizens. 

And what of the future? Because of its 
comparative late entry in the field of indus- 
trial development, Mississippi offers opportu- 
nities for future industrial expansion that 
few areas can duplicate. Commendable 
progress in the industrial program has been 
made iñ the past 20 years but the program is 
still in its initial stages. 

Our per capita income, for example, is only 
$771, compared to $1,715 for New Englanders. 
Seventy percent of our population is still 
classified as rural. Mississippi’s store of re- 
Placeable raw materials has steadily in- 
creased. 

The geographic location of Mississippi has 
brought about a rich combination of soil, 
drainage, transportation, and power facili- 
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ties, thus insuring a broad foundation for 
future industrial and agricultural growth. 

The mineral resources of the State are 
being explored and mined on a large scale for 
the first time. Oil, first discovered and pro- 
duced in 1939, is now yielding approximately 
40 million barrels annually, and has raised 
Mississippi in this short period of time from 
a nonproducing State to ninth in the Nation. 
Geologists estimate that vast stores of other 
mineral resources are virtually untapped and 
hold untold possibilities for future develop- 
ment. 

Since the dark days of the thirties we have 
initiated a program to conserve our forest 
resources. Thousands of acres of cutover 
land have been reclaimed and adequate re- 
serves for the future assured. 

In the field of agriculture, we have been 
successful in a program of crop diversifica- 
tion and have thrown off the shackles of 
economic bondage that resulted from the 
one-crop system of agricultural production. 
Cotton is still king, annual production ap- 
proximating 1.5 million bales, but the king 
is being challenged, not only by industry 
but in the production of other important 
crops. Beef-cattle production has become 
a major source of farm income, the dairying 
industry in the past two decades has shown 
phenomenal gains, and new processing plants 
have increased the production of poultry to 
an all-time high. Increased farm mechani- 
zation and improved farm methods and 
techniques have increased production on the 
farms, at the same time releasing more of 
our people from the rural areas to seek their 
livelihood in the factories that are being 
constructed in the cities and towns. 

Even the natural blessing of climate and 
terrain, with which we have been so abun- 
dantly endowed, are being converted to com- 
mercial purposes. Our scenic beauties, our 
historical landmarks, our developed recrea- 
tional facilities, attract many thousands of 
tourists each year. In the past 12-month 
period it is estimated that tourists spent 
$263 million in this rapidly expanding in- 
dustry—another result of the practical and 
long-range planning of our Agricultural and 
Industrial Board. 

Our western boundary is the Mississippi 
River, the central artery of the Mississippi 
Valley, one of the most productive areas in 
the world. Both the Mississippi River and 
our Gulf-coast ports provide a gateway to 
the nations of South America, a vast and 
rapidly developing commercial and agricul- 
tural empire, and an additional potential 
market for southern-made goods without 
equal. In 1952 alone some $6 billion of 
American products were exported to our 
southern neighbors. 

The industrial growth that will inevitably 
take place in the future seems to be almost 
unlimited, and we look forward with antici- 
pation and pride to the continued develop- 
ment of our State. Pioneers who have lo- 
cated their plants within Mississippi are re- 
alizing the profits that are synonymous with 
vision, but they have hardly scratched the 
surface of a still unexplored State which 
promises unequaled opportunity for indus- 
trial growth and expansion. 

We in Mississippi take a pardonable pride 
in the rapid and dynamic changes that have 
been taking place in our State in the last 
two decades. Not so long ago Mississippi 
lived by a stifling raw material economy, 
without benefit of mass production. Today, 
the economy is healthy, a large percentage of 
her citizens are gainfully employed in pur- 
suits other than farming, our resources are 
being developed, and we see a program— 
only a dream in 1936—now a reality. 

Yes, Mississippi has the materials, she is 
in the center of growing, new, almost unex- 
plored markets; she has the climate, the 
transportation, and all the other factors 
which make for successful industrial growth, 
But, of all factors, people are the most im- 
portant. They are the resource without 
which nothing can be done, 


We in Mississippi offer a deep labor mar- 
ket, comprising intelligent, responsive, ap- 
preciative people, whose attitude toward an 
economic system is as wholesome and fa- 
vorable as can be found anywhere on earth. 

If you believe, as we do, that labor is one 
of the most important components of in- 
dustry, then we in Mississippi are rich in- 
deed in the inducements that we can offer 
to industry. With multiplied thousands of 
Mississippians anxious to take their places 
in industry, and willing to give an honest 
day's work for a day’s pay, we submit that 
we have an incomparable asset. 

Thank you. 


A Serious Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks on American and Soviet aircraft, 
I offer an editorial from the Shreveport 
Times of Shreveport, La., dated March 
20, 1953: 

UNITED STATES PLANES AND THE MIG 


There's an angle to the shooting down of 
American and British planes by Russian 
MIG~-15’'s that has nothing to do with the 
horror of such incidents, or the mystery as 
to the “why” of them. That angle is the 
seeming inference that Russia, supposedly 
backward in scientific development, ap- 
parently has been well ahead of the United 
States in developing jet fighter planes, 
notably the MIG-15. This is all the more 
important because there also are indications 
that Russia developed the MIG-15 in a much 
shorter space of time than it takes the United 
States to get a new type plane from the 
drawing board to accepted production. 

The MIG-15 has been in action for nearly 
2 years in Korea and was, when it first ap- 
peared there, vastly superior to our jet fight- 
ers. Since then we have gotten the jet Sa- 
ber into production and it stacks up O. K. 
with the MIG-15. Whether the Saber is su- 
perior may be a manner of conjecture—the 
number of MIG's shot down in Korea could 
be a matter of superiority of American pilots 
over the Chinese Red pilots, with the planes 
being about equal, 

But, even with nearly 3 years of war, the 
United States has not had the Saber in suf- 
ficient production to supply Korea and Euro- 
pean bases, too. Russia apparently has sent 
several thousand MIG’s into Korea—an esti- 
mate based on the fact that over 600 have 
been shot down; Russia also apparently has 
MIG's for herself and for her satellites. Our 
jet fighter planes in Europe are obsolescent 
models, 100 miles an hour slower than the 
MIG's, though now 75 Sabers are being sent 
across the Atlantic. One wonders if there 
may not soon be reports that we are short of 
top-rate jetters in Korea because of having 
to send them to Europe. Russia sends her 
topflight planes both directions—Europe 
and Asia, She seems to have plenty. 

Three to five years supposedly are required 
to get a new type American plane from design 
to production. On that basis, the MIG, 
which Russia began working on in 1947, 
would have been ready to get into produc- 
tion—after testing experimental models— 
around 1950-52. But, it was in mass produc- 
tion in 1950 when the Korean war started; 
that war would not have been permitted 
to start if Russia had not been sure she had a 
plane superior to any we could put into ac- 
tion for a long time. And, regardless of just 
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how long it took to get the MIG into mass 
production, the fact remains that the United 
States did not keep pace. Apparently we are 
not in step with Russia now as to quantity 
of planes of the MIG caliber—not by a long 
ways. 


Tribute to Ray R. Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “A Sociological Achievement for 
Profit” by Lloyd R. Taylor, president, 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Inc., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

The article deals with an Indian reser- 
vation in my district, the Lac Du Flam- 
beau Reservation, and the establishing 
by Ray R. Simpson of a branch of his 
electric plant there. The plant is a god- 
send to this Indian community. It is one 
of the few Indian reservations where the 
Indians have employment. 

The United States of America can be 
proud of men like Ray R. Simpson. He 
has done more for the Indians than years 
of governmental control could or have 
accomplished. Mr. ‘Taylor's article, 
which follows, well expresses what Mr. 
Simpson has done: 

A SOCIOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENT FOR PROFIT 

(By Lloyd R. Taylor) 

A practical move toward decentralization 
of manufacturing operations by a large man- 
ufacturer of electrical indicating instru- 
ments is producing a sociological achieve- 
ment of probably far-reaching importance. 

In 1946 the Simpson Electric Co., under 
the guidance of its then president and 
founder, Ray R. Simpson, opened a branch 
assembly plant in the small Indian village 
of Lac du Flambeau, the community center 
of the Lac du Flambeau Reservation, and 
the home of the Lac du Flambeau Band 
of the Lake Superior Chippewa Indians. 

The Simpson Co., an oldster in the field of 
electrical testing instruments, produces test- 
ing equipment used in the radio, television 
and electronics field. The Simpson move- 
ment, invented and developed by Ray R. 
Simpson, is an extremely delicate mechanism 
of high fidelity which must be built with 
careful accuracy and a very small tolerance 
of dimension. Some of the tiny armatures 
are wound with wire as fine as one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch diameter. Most of this 
work is hand work requiring skill and dex- 
terity of a high order in the individual 
worker. 

Mr. Simpson, in establishing one of his 
company’s operations in the small Indian 
village, knew something of the character 
and skills of the native Indians, and believed 
that if given a chance to use those skills and 
the dexterity of their hands and fingers in 
modern production the combination of nat- 
ural talent and useful application of that 
talent would result in benefits to both the 
company and to these people who had not 
previously had experience in modern manu- 
facturing. 

The training and direction of the em- 
ployees, and the management of the opera- 
tion is in the able hands of Mr. Harold Red- 
ding, who was with the Simpson Co. in Chi- 
cago for several years before the branch was 
opened at Lac du Flambeau. 
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The products of the company are shipped 
ready to use from the plant at Flambeau to 
dealers and distributors all over the United 
States, and many of the Simpson Co. sales 
conferences are held at the lakeside home 
of Mr. Simpson on nearby White Sand Lake. 

Although Mr. Simpson insists that he was 
not impelled by altruistic motives in estab- 
lishing his plant in Lac du Flambeau but was 
thinking only as a business man who gets 
his product assembled where the right type 
of labor is available, yet the result in com- 
munity betterment, and development of in- 
dividuals is apparent to such an extent it 
would please the heart of the most ardent 
professional social worker. 

Mrs. Dorothy Y. Stewart, clerk of the 
Indian agency and herself a full-blooded 
Indian, says of the venture, “The Simpson 
Electric Co. has provided our people with 
an opportunity to prove their worth as em- 
ployees; is providing security and develop- 
ing self-dependence which creates a brighter 
outlook to our future.” 

A good State graded school of over 200 chil- 

dren, mostly Chippewa Indians, with grades 
through the eighth is located at Lac du 
Flambeau. The high school students are 
transported by busses to nearby Minodqua 
and Arbor Vitae-Woodruff High Schools. 
Previous to the establishment of the Simp- 
son branch plant in Flambeau, the careers 
of the average Indian girl or boy ended 
except to return to their family customs of 
fishing, hunting, or guiding summer vaca- 
tionists, or working at the many nearby re- 
sorts during the tourist season. 

Now many of these boys and girls upon 
graduation from high school find immediate 
employment in the Simpson Co. plant, and 
advancement is available to those who have 
superior abilities and ambitions. 

With representatives of about 100 families 
working at the plant, the annual payroll 
in the village is an item of major importance 
in the community. 

Of the new economic status and enlarged 
opportunity for the band’s young folks, 
Marvin Dillman, principal of the State 
graded school, remarks, “The Simpson Elec- 
tric plant has contributed in many ways to 
the enrichment of our community. There 
is a growing sense of responsibility which 
finds parents aware of the need for punctu- 
ality which is a ‘must’ at the plant. This 
year when school opened on September 2 all 
but seven children were here to answer roll- 
call. The need for punctuality at the plant 
is emphasizing punctuality to the children 
at school—and they arrive neat and clean 
with eager attentive attitudes.” 

When Simpson started its Lac du Flam- 
beau plant its total employment there was 
22 people and the operation was housed in 
an abandoned school building since pur- 
chased by the company. 

Now the operation employs about 130 
local residents, 95 percent of whom are 
native members of the Chippewa Tribe on 
the reservation. A modern well-lighted, 
well-equipped single story wing has been 
added in one direction to the old school- 
house, and another wing could be added to 
the other side, all in keeping with the 
charming colonial architecture of the new 
school building which is nearby. 

Increased demand for Simpson instru- 
ments and the success of the Lac du Flam- 
beau branch is bringing about increased em- 
ployment so that this winter something over 
150 of these true Americans will be working 
steadily at useful occupations adding dignity 
to their characters and hope for their future 
in the industry of the Nation. 

Because of poor health Mr. Simpson has 
retired from active management of the com- 
pany and has sold his interest to Mr. Wallace 
Carroll, of Chicago, who is president and 
owner of the Simpson Electric Co., Mr, Simp- 
son serving as board chairman, 

Mr. Carroll, also an able businessman, car- 
ries on the same good business sense of 


building his products where good labor of 
the type needed is available, and continues 
to produce the byproduct of social improve- 
ment for the community as was started by 
his predecessor. 

In appreciation of the opportunities given 
the Flambeau Indians, both Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Carroll have been adopted as honor- 
ary members of the tribe, which is the high- 
est honor that can be bestowed on a non- 
Indian. The tremendous contribution made 
socially by the company practicing only 
good management will probably be more far- 
reaching than even its founder and present 
owner could predict. 


Senator Beall Joins Protests Against 
Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 22, the Baltimore City Jew- 
ish organizations held a mass meeting 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel of that city 
protesting the recent Communist anti- 
Semitic purges behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, who in 
the great tradition of his State has long 
fought for religious freedom, was in- 
vited to address the meeting but was un- 
fortunately unable to attend. His re- 
marks, which were read to the great au- 
dience in attendance that evening, are 
contained in the letter appended hereto: 


MarcH 18, 1953. 
The Honorable JOSEPH ALLEN, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Joe: I would very much like to at- 
tend the meeting on Sunday of the Balti- 
more City Jewish organizations protesting 
the anti-Semitic policies of Soviet Russia. 

As you know, I have had few opportunities 
to be home for the past several months and 
this weekend, when two of my boys are home 
from college for spring vacation, will be the 
first time the family has been together for 
some time. In addition, my father-in-law is 
celebrating his 80th birthday—so you can 
see it is really a time for the family to be 
together. 

Will you please explain my absence to my 
many friends who will, I know, attend the 
meeting. Also tell them for me that I join 
in their protest and in theit prayers for the 
safety of the millions of Jews behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

One of the tragic errors of our time was 
our failure to anticipate the anti-Semitic 
campaign of the Russian Communists. We 
in the West, Jew and gentile, must admit 
that we were fooled by Communist propa- 
ganda. We condemned Hitler for his po- 
groms. Not only did Stalin crush all 
religions, including the Jewish, but he em- 
barked on a systematic liquidation of the 
Jews. The Nazis were openly anti-Semitic. 
Stalin killed Jews because they were Jews, 
but said the killings were necessary to eradi- 
cate all who dissented from Soviet dogma. 
To our shame we accepted this explanation. 

Stalin’s propagandists represented Russia 
as a liberal government, opposed to fascism, 
concerned with the rights of minorities. Yet 
evidences of Stalin's anti-Semitic policies 
were clearly visible. The Jews, Stalin said, 
should have a state of their own, So he 
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created a special republic in Siberia as a 
ghetto for Russian Jews. He gave them a 
republic which is part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—it is called Birobidjian. 
It is located 7,000 miles away from Moscow 
in Siberia. It was populated by Jews, but 
only a few went there voluntarily. 

There is no record of how many Jews were 
removed from the large cities and packed off 
to Birobidjan, the Communist Belsen. 
There is no record of the number of Jews 
killed because they dissented from Soviet 
dogma. We only know that over 24% million 
Jews remain victims of Communist anti- 
Semitism. 

Stalin’s death gives us additional cause to 
worry over the fate of the Jews behind the 
Iron Curtain. Recent statements by the 
new leaders indicate that they are insecure 
and may be tempted to even greater acts of 
violence to enforce their will. 

It is dangerous, as we have learned, to 
quickly interpret meanings and anticipate 
policies from speeches given by Russian 
leaders. We can, however, Judge the new 
leaders by their actions and we should not 
hesitate to firmly protest the brutal liquida- 
tion of the Jewish people. 

Our protest must be presented to the Com- 
munists as the firm opinion of an aroused 
people. Despite their lack of contact with 
the West, Malenkov and his cohorts have seen 
our strength and unity when aroused by 
Hitler. While they lack an understanding 
of our respect for human rights and indi- 
vidual freedom, it may well be that fear of 
the strength of a united free people may give 
the Russians pause—where understanding 
does not. 

We must be careful to not let the Commu- 
nists lead us into what George Orwell 80 
fearfully described as perpetual war for per- 
petual peace, yet we must vigorously protest 
all acts of aggression and any encroachment 
on human rights. Our courage will give 
hope to the victims of Soviet persecution, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GLENN BEALL, 


Progressive Mine Workers of America 
Urge Reduction of Social Security 
Retirement Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been called to a bill in- 
troduced by my colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price] which is de- 
signed to make our social-security sys- 
tem more equitable. This biH would re- 
duce the retirement age from 65 to 60 
years. At this age the average worker 
has contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of our society for over 40 years 
and certainly should be entitled to the 
benefits of a retirement system, It ap- 
pears that this bill would be in accord 
with the President’s program since he is 
on record for improving and expanding 
the present social-security system. 

Mr. Speaker, the Progressive Miners 
of America have adopted a resolution 
favoring the enactment of this legisla- 
tion which was sent to me, Therefore, 
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under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following resolution: 


Whereas there is now before Congress, H. 
R. 3093, a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for a retirement age of 60, 
instead of the present age of 65; and 

Whereas, in the interests of the Nation’s 
aged and in the interest of the workers of 
this Nation, it is imperative that the age 
limit for retirement be reduced from the 
present age of 65 to the age of 60; and 

Whereas retirement of workers at the age 
of 60 will provide necessary employment for 
many thousands upon thousands of young 
men and young women who will be seek- 
ing employment in future years; and 

Whereas it is in the best interests of this 
country that workers be retired at the age of 
60, with sufficient social security to maintain 
themselves and to enjoy a little of the leisure 
time for which they have worked so many 
years prior to retirement: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America, That we urge every member of 
our Congress to vote in favor of this proposed 
H. R. 3093 and that the proposed bill be en- 
acted into law at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that those who shall become eligible 
to retire may do so, and thus guarantee 
steady employment for all able-bodied work- 
ers who may seek employment; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each and every Congressman from 
the State of Illinois, and to our two United 
States Senators, urging their immediate 
action in behalf of this vital and necessary 
legislation. 

WILLIAM CROMPTON, 
President, 
JOHN MACKEY, 
Vice President. 
Louis KARLOVIC, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


We're Following the Teachings of 
Karl Marx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest editorials that I have seen on 
the subject of communism comes from 
the Knoxville (Iowa) Express, published 
by Casey Bros. of that city. This news- 
paper was for many years under the di- 
rection of their late distinguished father, 
a lifelong Democrat and a leader of his 
party. The paper is still Democratic and 
probably will continue to be. The im- 
portant point that I make is that this 
paper strikes at communism and all its 
works on every occasion and does not 
hesitate to point out the tendency of 
this country through 100 years to grad- 
ually adopt the philosophy of Karl 
Marx. Every Member of the House will 
find food for thought in the following 
editorial: 

WE'RE FOLLOWING THE TEACHINGS OF KARL 
Marx 


One hundred years ago Karl Marx estab- 
lished the theory of communism. In his 
manifesto he advocated two major things: 
a heavy progressive or graduated income tax, 
and the abolition of all right of inheritance. 
And these two things we have in the United 
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States today. Marx knew that he could dry 
up, in this manner, the sources of private 
capital which are essential to the continu- 
ance of the capitalistic system we have today. 
The continued abuse of the taxing power 
will destroy the very things, the very weap- 
ons, we must use against the threat of com- 
munism. In the years past we have tried to 
use communistic methods to destroy com- 
munism, and we are finding that it will not 
work. In 1931, 13 years after the first world 
war, the cost of Federal Government was $30 
for each man, woman, and child. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, it was over 
$300, and since that time it has increased 
at an astronomical rate. In the 7-year period 
between April 30, 1945, and June 30, 1952—a 
period of 7 years of which almost 5 years 
were peacetime years—our Federal Govern- 
ment collected $323 billion in taxes, which 
is $75 billion more than collected during 
the entire previous life of the Nation be- 
ginning with 1789. The power to tax is the 
power to destroy. Certain taxes are nec- 
essary, but too many times taxes are manip- 
ulated for the benefit of the few to the det- 
riment of the many. Today's taxes are 
reaching the point where a slight drop in the 
economy of the Nation can mean bankruptcy. 
We must get back to the place where taxes 
are not considered the major phase of life. 
To do this we may have to do without some 
things, some luxuries, some pleasures. We 
cannot have real benefits without sacrifices, 
but too many of the things we call benefits 
are not what they represent. No govern- 
ment can support the people. 


Income-Tax Deductions for Premiums 
Paid on Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill which would al- 
low a deduction from gross income for 
premiums paid on $2,500 of life insur- 
ance a year for each taxpayer, with the 
deduction for each individual taxpayer 
limited to $100 per year. This bill is de- 
signed to give some tax relief where it is 
needed most; that is, to our low income 
groups. I earnestly believe that our citi- 
zens should be able to carry a modest 
life-insurance policy on their own lives 
and still be able to deduct the premiums 
thereon from their gross income. I think 
we can afford to do this and still not 
change the present law as regards the 
taxability of life insurance proceeds pay- 
able by death of the insured. 

My bill would allow the deduction of 
only those premiums actually paid, and 
with a limit on the deduction of $100 per 
year. The deduction would apply only 
to policies of ordinary life or limited 
payment life policies covering 20 years or 
more, and would apply only to the first 
$2,500 of life insurance on the life of 
each individual taxpayer. The deduc- 
tion is available only to the taxpayer 
himself, on policies on his own life; it 
would not apply to members of his fam- 
ily or other dependents. Of course, in 
the case of a joint return of husband and 
wife, each could claim the deduction, 
since both are taxpayers. If this bill 
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should become law, it would take effect 
with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953. 


Color Television Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearings that have been held during the 
past week by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce have 
accomplished much in ascertaining the 
present status of color television. It 
was particularly encouraging to find that 
the time is comparatively near at hand 
when color television will be available 
to the public. The testimony taken by 
the Committee revealed that the art of 
transmission and the perfection of re- 
ception had reached a stage where field 
tests, to be held in the near future, would 
permit standards to be approved by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
This would clear the way for the manu- 
facture and sale of the necessary trans- 
mission and reception facilities and 
would make possible the use of the prod- 
uct by the general public. 

An invitation has been extended to the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to appear as a witness 
before the committee on Tuesday, March 
31. Itis hoped that this testimony will 
indicate that the FCC will cooperate to 
the fullest extent in the effort that is 
being made to obtain color television for 
the public at an early day. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
news release I have issued today as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. It reads as follows: 

COLOR TELEVISION 

Chairman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
today called on the Federal Communications 
Commission to outline what it can do to 
expedite the early advent of color television, 
The committee is hearing the Commission 
today following a full week of testimony on 
color television by industry representatives. 

Representative WoọoLvERTON said, “From 
what we have heard this past week, it is 
apparent that further action soon will be 
required on the part of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission before color tele- 
vision will become a reality in the homes of 
the American public. It appears that field 
tests of the color television signal standards 
proposed by the National Television System 
Committee soon will be completed. If they 
bear out the optimistic opinions expressed 
to us, it then will be up to the FCC. 

“Our hearings have developed that the 
industry seems to be unanimous in believ- 
ing that whatever system now is adopted 
must be a compatible one, that is, owners 
of the some 23,000,000 existing sets must be 
able to continue to receive programs on their 
screens in black and white without any addi- 
tional cost to them, whether the broadcast- 
ing is done in black and white or in color, 
No one, accordingly, now seems ready to 
broadcast programs or manufacture sets 
under the fleld sequential system which was 
approved by. the Commission in 1950, and 
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under which system the sets in existence 
would have to be adapted even to continue 
getting black and white. 

“The system now being tested will result 
in less disturbance to broadcasting during 
the period when the public is changing over 
from black and white receivers to color re- 
ceivers, as broadcasters (and advertisers) 
will be able to reach black and white receiv- 
ers with a black and white picture even 
though broadcasting is in color. 

“We have been told by Mr. W. R. G. Baker, 
chairman of the industry technical commit- 
tee, that within 4 to 6 months the field tests 
of the standards proposed by his committee 
for color television broadcasting should be 
completed and that he is highly optimistic 
over what they will prove. Mr. E. W. Eng- 
strom, of Radio Corporation of America, has 
told us that within 6 months, or sooner, his 
company expects to apply to the Commission 
for adoption of these standards. He has said 
that when these standards are adopted, his 
company not only will commence commer- 
cial broadcasts in color, but will manufac- 
ture and sell the transmission and receiving 
equipment which it already has the know- 
how to do. Mr. Richard Hodgson has stated 
to us that his Chromatic Television Labo- 
ratories in the “Lawrence tube” can now 
make available to the public a tube which 
also will receive both black-and-white and 
color signals. 

“Some of the industry thus clearly has 
made representation that it now or soon 
expects to be ready for color television, de- 
pending on the time that the required ap- 
proval of the Federal agencies is received. 

“One roadblock in the development of 
color television already has been removed. 
That is the rescission this past week by the 
National Production Authority of its order 
M-90, which was issued a year and a half 
ago to stop the manufacture of color tele- 
vision. The next question, therefore, would 
seem to be what might be done by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to accel- 
erate or telescope such proceedings as it ap- 
propriately should have to determine 
whether the proposed color broadcasting 
standards are proper in the public interest. 

“In such connection I have asked the 
Chairman of the Commission especially to 
comment today on some of the recommenda- 
tions which were made to us last week as 
to ways in which these proceedings might 
be shortened. Specifically, I have asked for 
comment on the relaxation of present policy 
s0 as to permit wider color broadcasting on 
an experimental basis; and, secondly, on the 
possibility of the Commission staff currently 
participating in the field tests so that this 
element of the proceedings would have been 
out of the way. 

“We have been gratified by the informa- 
tion which we already have received. I re- 
peat our invitation, however, to all persons 
who may be in a position to make a con- 
tribution in this field to advance any sug- 
gestions they may believe helpful to the 
committee in pursuing its objective of bring- 
ing color television into American homes 
at the earliest possible date. We want to 
know what is stopping color television from 
being given to the public. If it is legal, 
we want to know it; if it is economic, we 
want to know it; if it is failure of Govern- 
ment agencies to act, we want to know it.” 

Text of the March 27 letter from Chair- 
man WOLVERTON to Commissioner Paul C. 
Walker, Chairman of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, covering the appear- 
ance today of that Commission, is attached: 

Marcu 27, 1953. 
Hon. PAuL C. WALKER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN WALKER: As you know, we 
have been conducting hearings this past 
week on the subject of color television in an 
effort to determine just how soon the public 
may have color television in their homes, and 


have heard from a number of witnesses from 
industry. 

It would seem most appropriate at this 
juncture for your Commission to appear on 
this matter and to comment upon the testi- 
mony which has been given. I understand 
that it will be convenient for you to do so 
this coming Tuesday, March 31. 

In the comments which you make, I trust 
that you will cover, among other subjects, 
the suggestions which have been made by 
several witnesses as to ways in which the 
ultimate consideration of the standards pro- 
posed by the NTSC might be expedited. I 
have in mind such specific recommendations 
as those made today by Mr. W. R. G. Baker 
that: 

(a) The Commission relax its present re- 
strictive policy to permit wider broadcasting 
of the proposed NTSC signal on an experi- 
mental basis; and 

(b) The Commission designate some of its 
staff to follow and participate in the series 
of tests being conducted by NTSC with a 
view to perceiving their conformity with the 
criteria for color telecasting set up by the 
Commission so that there may be savings in 
time in such eventual proceedings as the 
Commission may conduct on an application 
for the use of this system. 

Knowing of your continuing interest in en- 
couraging the earliest possible availability of 
color television in the American home, I 
hope that in your comments you will be able 
to suggest other ways in which the requisite 
formal proceedings may be telescoped with- 
out impairing the reaching of a decision in 
the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Chairman, 


Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of persons in my district have expressed 
their views through a petition which 
reads as follows: 


The Honorable WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
House of Representatives: 

Whereas the average American shells out 
32 cents of every $1 he or she earns for taxes; 
and 

Whereas the only avenue of relief for the 
average citizen is through his elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be urged to strongly 
support legislation which will reduce these 
tax burdens. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate them on 
taking action; at the same time I know 
each of them will appreciate the views 
expressed by our able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, GLENN R. Davis. 
When Congressman Davis was asked by 
Newsweek editors to list 10 things the 
public could do to reduce taxes he re- 

lied: 

E 1. As a farmer, don’t ask for conservation 
payments or other benefits as a substitute 
for economic production and marketing. 

2. As a veteran, don't ask for across-the- 
board benefits for veterans, for additional 
non-service-connected benefits, or for mil- 
lions for new veterans’ hospitals while thou- 
sands of existing beds are idle for lack of 
adequate staffs. 
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3. As an employer, don’t permit wasteful 
production practices just because “Uncle 
Sam is paying for most of it anyway.” 

4. As a taxpayer, don’t ask for income-tax 
relief until the talk of a reduced budget be- 
comes a reality. 

5. As a payroller for Uncle Sam, don’t ask 
for a pay boost. 

6. As a chamber of commerce official, don't 
ask for new Federal projects for your com- 
munity. 

7. As a Federal job seeker, don't ask for 
the continuation of an unnecessary Govern- 
ment job. 

8. As a State or local administrator, don't 
ask for more, or even as much, Federal as- 
sistance. z 

9. As a Federal administrator, don’t ask 
for more employees or more funds than you 
actually need. ` 

10. As a constituent and voter, don’t ask 
your Congressman to vote bigger appropria- 
tions unless you want to pay more taxes. 


Mr. Speaker, economy in Government 
is a two-way street. BILL Ayres is inter- 
ested in reducing expenditures and low- 
ering taxes. He will appreciate the 
wholehearted cooperation of his constit- 
uents. I am also aware of the fact that 
this is the only instance where the teach- 
ing “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” is not appropriate. A dollar sent 
to Washington loses a lot of its value be- 
fore it gets back home. Let us all help 
keep more dollars at home. Legislation 
in this direction will reduce tax burdens, 


In Defense of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bakersfield 
Californian of March 25, 1953: 


IN DEFENSE OF UNITED NATIONS 


The organization of a group here to study 
and develop greater understanding of the 
United Nations is welcome news. As the 
tensions grow in the world, a larger apprecia- 
tion of the value and functions of this great 
international organization is increasingly 
necessary. 

The place of the United Nations in our 
national life may be indicated by the fact 
that both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have consistently advocated, in their 
platforms and in the utterances of their 
leaders, plans to strengthen the U. N. and 
guard its place in world affairs. 

Not lost but often obscured by the fury 
of oratory are the many accomplishments 
of the United Nations in many fields of in- 
ternational cooperation and understanding, 
but, just as much of the constructive work 
in our Congress is obscured by the spectacu- 
lar but seldom meaningful quarrels which 
result in readily quoted forensic encounters, 
the less fiery but more constructive work 
of the United Nations is lost in the squab- 
bles between delegates which lend themselves 
to headlines. 

Just as one crime will overshadow a hun- 
dred acts of kindliness when measured by 
headlines and commentaries, so the steadily 
progressive work in the United Nations 
toward economic and social understanding 
between nations is overshadowed by the de- 
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bates in the political committees, whose com- 
bative opportunities lend themselves more 
adequately to catching attention than the 
solid but unspectacular work of the other 
but no less hard-working groups of the U. N. 

The facts of modern international rela- 
tionships demand such an organization as 
the United Nations, a common ground for 
discussion of problems between nations and a 
forensic area to settle arguments formerly 
left to fester into war. No nation can stand 
alone, and this truth is as compelling a basis 
for punishment as it is a reason for co-opera- 
tion. 

No nation can afford to isolate itself, be- 
cause in modern communications, modern 
interdependence, and modern human rela- 
tionships, oceans and space have become so 
small that there is no such thing as a buffer 
between nations, no such thing as insularity 
of ideas and action. To argue otherwise is a 
denial of fact and a reliance on suicidal my- 
opia, a refusal to profit by the ample lessons 
afforded by history. 

Greater understanding is necessary, then, 
not merely for safety but for survival. To 
cripple this Nation and its friends in the free 
world by seeking to wreck this organization 
for international cooperation is to doom, 
shortsightedly and stupidly, our leadership in 
world affairs, deprive us of our strength in 
the defense of our own and our allies’ in- 
tegrity and right of peaceful existence and 
enlightened progress. 


To judge the United Nations by its quarrels , 


and the intransigence of some of its members 
is as unintelligent and as perilous as to judge 
the United States by its crime rate and the 
didoes of some of its citizens, whose sensa- 
tional but inane performances certainly do 
not refiect the dignity and conscientious be- 
havior of the majority of its citizens. 

We need, therefore, these small but en- 
lightened groups to renew our faith in our- 
selves as leaders, in our Nation as a powerful 
force in the affairs of the world, to correct the 
error being disseminated by those who do 
not understand and will not learn the facts 
of modern life. 

Three centuries ago a farsighted man wrote 
these words, “No man is an Iland, intire of 
itself.” No nation is an island, apart from 
the world; it must take its place in the 
affairs of the world, to promote peace, justice 
and enlightened progress for itself and for 
its neighbors. The United Nations, in these 
times, is the best agency we have for this 
purpose and its strength and our own security 
are dependent upon the understanding of its 
purposes and the ultimate goal of individual 
survival in a world replete with the engines 
of total destruction. 


Hon. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Lee 
J. Rountree, the managing editor of the 
Bryan Daily Eagle, has guided the edi- 
torial policy of the Bryan Daily Eagle 
for years and Mrs. Rountree and her 
family have been prominent in Texas 
politics for many years. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that our colleagues will be in- 
terested in Mrs. Rountree’s appraisal of 
my good friend and our distinguished 
colleague the Honorable Lioyp M. BENT- 
SEN, JR., of McAllen, Tex. 

Thanks to our friend Representative 
Brownrigg Dewey for bringing Congressman 


LLOYD MILLARD BENTSEN, JR., in for us to 
meet. BENTSEN is young, good looking, and 
has the voice, personality, and approach of 
areal statesman. Can't remember when we 
have met a person in politics that impressed 
us more by his honesty, knowledge of gov- 
ernment and sincerity. BENTSEN, JR., is 
from McAllen. He was elected from the 
15th district to the 80th Congress in De- 
cember 1948, in a special election and re- 
elected to the 81st, 82d, and 83d Congresses. 
He is a member of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House, 


Permit Communist-Conspirators To Be 
Teachers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been brought to my attention in the last 
few days a study, just completed, on the 
subject of Communists as teachers. 

It is an impressive document—well 
supported by authoritative references, 
carefully thought out, and quite compre- 
hensive. I believe it constitutes a real 
contribution to enlightenment about this 
now much-debated topic. The bearing 
the subject has on national security, and 
its treatment of the matter of congres- 
sional inquiries into Communists in the 
educational world, make the study of 
special value at this time. 

Its author has been known to me for 
some years as a reliable citizen and a 
determined and uncompromising fighter 
against the Communist conspiracy. I 
respect his intellectual integrity and 
sound scholarship. 

This study will be of value, truly in- 
structive, not only regarding the educa- 
tional field, but other fields as well. It 
merits reading by citizens in general— 
by all who would make and keep America 
sound and secure in the face of the threat 
of the Kremlin-headed conspiracy to our 
country, from within. 

The author has informed me that he 
desires to make the study immediately 
available to the Congress and to the 
American people. As a patriotic serv- 
ice to his country and at personal finan- 
cial sacrifice to himself, in order that 
the benefit of his knowledge and re- 
search may be made available not only 
to congressional committees, as well as 
Members of Congress, the trustees and 
heads of our educational institutions, 
but the public in general, he has given 
me permission to have it published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to every red- 
blooded, patriotic American the follow- 
ing study entitled “Permit Communist- 
Conspirators To Be Teachers?” by my 
good friend, Hamilton A. Long. 

(Corrected Text) 
PERMIT COMMUNIST-CONSPIRATORS 
To BE TEACHERS? 
(By Hamilton A. Long) 

(Note about the author: Member of the 
New York State bar; veteran of both World 
Wars, major, Air Force, in World War O— 
Combat Intelligence; author of the 1950 
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booklet entitled “America’s Tragedy—To- 
day,” i a report of facts (documented) about 
the Communist conspiracy’s grip on the 
Nation’s defense estabilshment in World 
War II; author of the 1951 booklet entitied 
“Usurpation of Power—Arch Enemy of In- 
dividual Liberty.“ a study (documented) 
of Federal usurpation of power in violation 
of traditional constitutional limits; writer 
and lecturer on public affairs, in support of 
basic American traditions and principles of 
government and in opposition to the Com- 
munist conspiracy and communism.) 


CONTENTS 
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1919 Communist “Party” Constitution, 
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Culture and The Crisis—1932 “mani- 
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The current debate about Communists as 
teachers. 
The role of Congressional committees, 
Section IV S 
Some quotations 1918-35, Secretaries of 
State Lansing, Colby, Hughes and Hull. 
Section V 
Internal Security Act of 1950, Sec. 2: 
“Necessity for legislation.” 
Section VI 
References (to Ten Points). 
General References. 
Author's Concluding Note. 


SECTION I 
Author’s note 


The current renewal of acrimonious dis- 
cussion, in educational and other circles, on 
the subject of allowing Communists (mem- 
bers of the Communist conspiracy) to be 
teachers, indicates a still pressing need— 
despite many years of controversy about this 
topic. 

This need is for a brief but comprehen- 
sive statement of the main points involved, 
with adequate documentation, giving due 
consideration to the factors of national se- 
curity. and loyalty to country as well as to 
professional ethics and freedom of inquiry 
and teaching. 

The following statement of “Ten Points 
About Communists as Teachers,” supported 
by authoritative documentation, is designed 
to fill this need. The documentation, suffi- 
cient to be quite conclusive, could be 
extended greatly if needed and if space 
permitted. 

The fact that there are comparatively few 
Communists—among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of fine, loyal citizens in the teaching 
profession and other educational groups—is 
not the measure of the gravity of the prob- 
lem involved. The conspiracy’s influence, its 
potential threat to the Republic and Ameri- 
can civilization, far exceeds what some might 
expect if judging by mere numbers, by size 
of membership. Those who know from bit- 
ter experience vouch for this and warn 
against falling into the trap of belittling the 
danger on this account. Quotations here- 
inafter express the opinions of a few such 


Published, without profit to the author, 
by Purcell-Davison Co., 18 Beekman Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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experienced advisers: Professors Counts and 
Childs, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, writing in 1943 for the American 
Federation of Teachers; Prof. John K. Nor- 
ton, also of Teachers College, in an address 
in 1949 to the National Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. William Jansen, New York City 
superintendent of schools, testifying re- 
cently on this subject; and Dr. Bella V. 
Dodd, former prominent Communist teacher 
and conspiracy leader in New York, testi- 
fying recently from her expert knowledge of 
the subject. They all agree—don’t judge by 
numbers alone. To the same effect, see here- 
inafter the first quoted paragraph of the 
opinion of Justice Jackson in the Dennis 
case. 

In this they agree with the statement by 
William Z. Foster, longtime Communist con- 
spiracy leader in the United States, in his 
1921 book, The Russian Revolution. Speak- 
ing of the Communist organization in So- 
viet Russia, he said (p. 28): 

“It is not a mass organization. Mere 
numbers mean nothing to it. Quality, not 
quantity, is its very breath of life * * The 
Communist Party is * * * the little leaven 
that leavens the whole lump. Its influence 
and power is enormously greater than its 
small numbers would indicate.“ 

This applies equally to the Communist 
organization in any country, including the 
United States. See also his 1932 book, To- 
ward Soviet America (pp. 229-230). 

The folly of underrating the Kremlin- 
headed conspiracy’s threat, on account of its 
comparatively small membership, is all the 
more apparent when one considers the fac- 
tors of national security and loyalty to 
country—every member of the conspiracy 
being a pledged traitor to the United States, 
a pledged and potentially dangerous agent 
of the Kremlin. These are the main factors 
which justify an active role for public offi- 
tials in this connection—including investi- 
gations by legislative committees (Federal 
and State) possessing the needed special 
knowledge of the conspiracy, the power of 
subpena, and the power to prove perjury 
when the facts warrant, and the facilities 
and funds for thorough investigation—to 
help educational institutions uncover any 
and every undercover Communist conspira- 
tor in their midst. 

Only 10 minutes reading time is needed 
for preliminary examination of the 10 points 
which follow; and another 5 minutes or so 
to scan quickly the supporting documenta- 
tion. For those interested in more adequate 
consideration of the subject, there are in- 
cluded a number of significant quotations 
of some length and great value. They merit 
careful study. 

HAMILTON A. LONG, 

Marcu 30, 1953, New York City. 


Ten points about Communists as teachers 


1. A Kremlin-controlled conspiracy: The 
Communist conspiracy in the United States 
is a section of the Kremlin-headed world- 
wide conspiracy constituting the Communist 
movement—a tool of the governing clique 
of Communists in Soviet Russia—and is 
falsely labeled “the Communist Party,” be- 
cause never, in any sense, a bona fide polit- 
ical party; as proven officially, and well and 
widely known, in the United States since 
1919. (A) (See References) 

2. Aim to overthrow the United States 
Government: A main aim of the conspiracy is 
the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force and violence; as proven offi- 
cially, and well and widely known, in the 
United States since 1919. (B) 

3. Every Communist pledged to treason: 
Every member of the conspiracy gives alle- 
giance to Soviet Russia and, therefore, is a 
pledged traitor to the United States—its 
pledged enemy, ever ready to obey the 
Kremlin’s orders, even to the point of com- 
mitting overt acts of treason in war. (C) 

4. No innocents in the conspiracy: Before 
being permitted to have full membership in 


the conspiracy, all teachers who are con- 
sidered for membership are exhaustively in- 
vestigated and rigorously tested to establish 
their knowledge and acceptance of the con- 
spiracy’s tenets, aims, and methods. They 
surrender entirely their intellectual integrity 
by submitting unreservedly to the conspir- 
acy's strict, rigidly and ruthlessly enforced, 
discipline. They agree to work actively for 
the conspiracy, as it may order; no inactive 
members—no “sleepers’—are tolerated, 
They adopt the required role of the conspir- 
acy’s agents—usually secret, using false 
names—in furtively doing its work: in part, 
seeking to undermine the whole educational 
world and to infiltrate and control teachers’ 
organizations, to betray scholastic integrity 
and all other principles of professional ethics, 
and to corrupt the minds of their students. 
They cannot otherwise become members of 
the conspiracy. In addition, after admission, 
new members are schooled intensively; and 
schooling and testing are continuous during 
membership. This system helps to guard 
against there being among its members any 
“innocents"”—especially about the substance 
of points 1, 2, and 3 above, which have been 
matters of wide public knowledge in the 
United States for three decades. (D) 

5. Personal guilt—for joining the con- 
spiracy: Every teacher, on committing the 
overt act of joining the conspiracy, knowing- 
ly becomes a teacher-conspirator and—under 
long-established and soundly founded Amer- 
ican principles applicable to all conspira- 
cies—is chargeable with guilt by association 
of persons (not guilt by association of ideas) 
and, therefore, is chargeable with personal 
responsibility for the conspiracy's program 
and actions in executing it. The mere ex- 
istence of the Kremlin-headed conspiracy 
against the United States Government, 
through the act of its members’ becoming 
associated together as conspirators, is the 
gravamen of the offense against national se- 
curity. (E) 

6. Civic and moral duty rejected: Every 
teacher-conspirator, by the overt act of join- 
ing the conspiracy, thus deliberately rejects 
the primary duty of every citizen—loyalty 
to country—and rejects every teacher's pri- 
mary duty underlying that aspect of individ- 
ual liberty-responsibility called academic 
freedom (in truth freedom-responsibility, 
because there can be no freedom without 
commensurate responsibility); and thereby 
evidences utter unfitness for the privilege of 
being a teacher. (F) 

7. To answer “Yes” is to serve the con- 
spiracy: To give an affirmative answer to the 
question: “Permit Communist-conspirators 
to be teachers?”, to tolerate any member of 
the conspiracy as a teacher, is to promote 
inescapably the growth of the conspiracy 
and the success of its program, partly 
through the teacher-conspirator’s ever- 
widening influence. To answer “Yes” is to 
help make stronger the grip of the con- 
spiracy’s cancer on the vitals of the Repub- 
lic, This means, in effect, to aid and abet 
planned disaster at the hands of the Krem- 
lin for our country, for all Americans—espe- 
cially for teachers and students. 

8. A fallacy: “catch them in the act”: 
Any contention that Communist teachers 
should be ousted from teaching positions 
not because of conspiracy-membership 
alone but only if and when caught in the 
act of corrupting the minds of students, or 
other professional misconduct, at best over- 
looks the fact that any real attempt to catch 
them would require an endless spying opera- 
tion aimed at the entire teaching profession. 
This would be necessary in seeking to ferret 
out day by day any undercover teacher-con- 
spirators as they furtively do the conspiracy’s 
evil work in educational institutions 
throughout the country. To be effective, 
the assistance of faculties and student 
bodies, as well as others, would be needed 
in this mass-spying; and constant policing of 
classrooms would be involved—stifling free 
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inquiry and discussion. Any such operation, 
if attempted, would wreck the educational 
world. It would, of course, be impossible to 
organize—much less to maintain—because 
so repugnant to teachers, students, and other 
Americans in general. Other defects, as well 
as the factors mentioned in points 1, 2, and 
3 above, rule out any such contention. (G) 

9. The NEA-Eisenhower-Conant stand: 
Some leading educators and teachers’ or- 
ganizations have taken the stand that a 
member of the conspiracy should not be 
permitted to occupy any teaching position— 
for example, the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1949 on the basis of the report and 
recommendation of its Educational Policies 
Commission, then including among its mem- 
bers President Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Co- 
lumbia University, and President James B. 
Conant, of Harvard University. (H) 

10. The only acceptable answer: The sound 
answer—the only acceptable answer, one 
compatible with national security and aca- 
demic freedom-responsibility—to the ques- 
tion: Permit Communist-conspirators to be 
teachers?” is this. Membership in the con- 
spiracy, in and of itself, must be an automatic 
and absolute bar to holding any position as 
a teacher. The word “conspiracy” here em- 
braces not only any Communist organiza- 
tion such as the so-called “Communist Party“ 
but the entire Communist movement and 
its apparatus—underground as well as in 
the open. The word “membership” here in- 
volves the overt act of joining the conspiracy 


“and thereby submitting to its discipline and 


control, 
SECTION II 


Some quotations 
The Communist 
(Official organ of the conspiracy) 


May 1937 article, The Schools and The 
People’s Front: 

Page 437: “The problem is rather to guide 
and direct that spirit of rebelliousness which 
already exists” (among students against 
schools). 

Page 439: “The Public Schools and The 
Teachers. * * * The task of the Communist 
Party must be first and foremost to arouse 
the teachers to class consciousness and to 
organize them into the American Federation 
of Teachers, which is in the main current of 
the American labor movement.” 3 

Page 440 [speaking of teachers]: “They 
must take advantage of their positions, with- 
out exposing themselves, to give their stu- 
dents to the best of their ability working- 
class education.“ 

“To enable the teachers in the party to do 
the latter, the party must take careful steps 
to see that all teacher comrades are given 
thorough education in the teachings of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Only when teachers have 
really mastered Marxism-Leninism will they 
be able skillfully to inject it into their teach- 
ing at the least risk of exposure and at the 
same time to conduct struggles around the 
school in a truly Bolshevik manner.” 

Page 441 [after commenting on antago- 
nism between students and teachers]: “It 
must be the task of the party to break down 
this antagonism between students and 
teachers by arousing both groups to the real- 
ization of their common interests, of the fact 
that they suffer a common oppression from 
the same group [capitalists] and that im- 
provement of their conditions demands joint 
struggle.” 

Page 445: “Marxist-Leninist analysis must 
be injected into every class. In addition to 
this, serious education on immediate social 
problems and in Marxism-Leninism must be 


2 AUTHOR'S Nore: This A. F. of T. expelled, 
in 1941, three teachers union locals in New 
York City and Philadelphia for being Com- 
munist-dominated. 

* AUTHOR'S Note: The term “working-class 
education” means education in Communism, 
Marxism-Leninism, 
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undertaken independently * * The ulti- 
mate demand in this realm [the college com- 
munity] must be * * * presenting its 
[higher education's] material in such a way 
as to synthesize knowledge, to impart a 
scientific outlook upon the world as a whole, 
Marxism-Leninism being the only such 
outlook.” 


The Communist 

September 1938, article, The Communist 
Party and the Professionals: 

Page 805 [says entry of numerous pro- 
fessionals into the party presents problems 
which must be solved]: “* * * before we 
can fully utilize our Communist profes- 
sionals.” 

Page 808: “Selective recruiting: In draw- 
ing professionals into the party, care should 
be exercised to select only those individuals 
who show by practical work that they defi- 
nitely understand the party line, are pre- 
pared to put it into effect, and especially 
display a thorough readiness to accept party 
discipline * +,” 

“Intensive education: There must be spe- 
cial attention paid to the Marxian educa- 
tion of professionals entering our party. * * * 
This should have the definite goal of 
thoroughly communizing their outlook and 
reorientating their previous intellectual 
training, so that its full value may be uti- 
lized in a revolutionary sense by our party 
and the masses.” 

Page 809: “* * * our teachers must write 
new school textbooks and rewrite history 
from the Marxian viewpoint * “.“ 

(AvurHor’s Nore: Articles in The Commu- 
nist are used as a means of issuing official in- 
structions to the conspiracy's members; ac- 
cording to testimony of Dr. Bella V. Dodd, 
see References (D) 10; testimony of Louis 
F. Budenz, see references (A) 9, p. 20, of 
hearings.) 


Daily Worker 


(Official organ of the Communist 
conspiracy ) 


April 2, 1936, page 5, stating the member's 
pledge, which gives the conditions of con- 
spiracy membership: 

“In general, membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is open to any person from the 
age of 18 up who accepts the program and 
rules of the Communist International and 
of the Communist Party of the United States, 
and who agrees to become a member of a 
basic unit of the party, to become active in 
this organization, to subordinate himself to 
all decisions of the Communist International 
and the Communist Party, and to regularly 
pay his membership dues * * * the appli- 
cant is expected to have proven conclusively, 
in his day-to-day activity, his sincere de- 
votion to the cause of the proletariat and 
the program of the party. The condi- 
tions for membership in the Communist 
Party are contained in the following pledge 
read by Earl Browder to 2,000 workers who 
were initiated into the party in the New 
York district in 1935: 

I now take my place in the ranks of the 
Communist Party, the party of the working 
class. I take this solemn oath to give the 
best that is in me to the service of my class. 
+ * + I pledge myself to rally the masses 
to defend the Soviet Union, the land of 
victorious socialism. I pledge myself to 
remain at all times a vigilant and firm de- 
fender of the Leninist line of the Party, the 
only line that insures the triumph of So- 
viet power in the United States.“ 


The Communist Party—A Manual on 
Organization 


(By J. Peters, July 1935, published by 
Workers Library Publishers, an official pub- 
lishing organization of the conspiracy in New 
York City; an authoritative manual; see 
reference (D) 12.) 


Page 104: States eligibility for member- 
ship substantially as in above quotation 
from the Daily Worker, April 2, 1936—in- 
cluding the pledge verbatim; then says: 

“Our party application carries this dec- 
laration: The undersigned declares his ad- 
herence to the program and statutes of the 
Cc. I. and the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A. and agrees to submit to the dis- 
cipline of the party and to engage actively 
in its work.“ 


The Original Application and Pledge— 
in 1919 


From Constitution of the Communist 
Party, 1919 Manifesto, page 19: 

“Sec. 2. Applicants for membership shall 
sign an application card reading as fol- 
lows: The undersigned, after having read 
the constitution and program of the Com- 
munist Party, declares his adherence to the 
principles and tactics of the party and the 
Communist International; agrees to submit 
to the discipline of the party as stated in 
its constitution; and pledges himself to 
engage actively in its work.“ 

(AUTHOR'S Note: The official words of the 
foregoing three quoted items prove that 
the member knows at time of joining—prove 
that there are no “innocents” among the 
members, especially with regard to points 
1, 2, and 3 in the 10 points stated at the 
beginning of this discussion. The never 
changing pledge of every member, from 1919 
to the present, to be active in the con- 
spiracy’s work—per the above quoted three 
sample items—proves there can be no in- 
active members, no “sleepers.” See Refer- 
ences (D) 12 hereinafter about the above- 
quoted manual’s authoritative nature. The 
words “defend the Soviet Union,” in the 
pledge, are double-talk in reality meaning 
that the signers will betray their own country 
in war, fight for Russia.) 


Testimony of Dr. Bella V. Dodd 
Before the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee, March 10, 1953 


(A former leading Communist official and 
teacher in New York City for years; see Ref- 
erences (D) 10.) 


(a) Careful indoctrination, and strict disci- 
pline, of members by the conspiracy, with 
total control 


Page 522— [the conspiracy had a number 
of training schools for teachers]: ‘You see, 
when a teacher became a Communist, he 
immediately had to be indoctrinated 
by expert Marxists, in Marxism- 
Leninism.* 

Page 527: “The strength of an individual 
in the Communist Party is infinitely greater 
than the strength of any other single individ- 
ual. You must not only count noses among 
Communists, but you must weigh the inten- 
sity with which they believe and also the in- 
tensity with which they are trained and 
educated to carry on a campaign. You your- 
self might believe in something intensively, 
but if you were a Communist, every two 
weeks you would be reporting to someone and 
getting instructions from someone. So, 
therefore, your line didn’t waver. Your in- 
tensity would multiply manifold.” 

Page 528—[she stated that the Commu- 
nist-teacher has many active, close con- 
tacts both on and off the campus with the 
conspiracy’s national apparatus—its agents]: 
“You are part of an international movement, 
and you are coordinated with your commit- 


* Quoted in the report of Secretary of State 
Hughes, 1924, p. 241; see reference (A) 8 here- 
inafter. 

ë AUTHOR'S Nore: Ample proof is given here- 
inafter that members of the conspiracy must 
know, and accept, its tenets and program at 
the time of joining—including as stated in 
points 1, 2, and 3 of the 10 points herein- 
before. 
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tees and your organization. Tou meet at 
least once every 2 weeks with the people 
who are the party apparatus. There is no 
such thing as freedom for a Communist cole 
lege teacher.” “ 

Page 529: She said: The control commis- 
sion is the internal police * * + the disci- 
plinary commission * *” [of the conspir- 
acy]. “* * * If I commit an offense against 
the Communist movement, either by thought, 
word, or action, I get brought before the 
control commission, and there I am tried, to 
a certain extent, and I am given certain 
penalties * * * We had that control com- 
mission on a national basis, in New York and 
every other State in the Union, every other 
district.” 

Pages 538-9: Question: “Then it is true 
that you have meetings at intervals where 
the teachers come and where they are in- 
doctrinated into the Communistic doctrine?” 

Dr. Dodd: “There is no doubt about it. 
They are given the Marxist-Leninist training. 
As a matter of fact, most teachers who join 
have to go to a school. They are sent to a 
school to learn how to become Commu- 
nists,” “ 

Question: “Is it not true that they also 
report the success they are making?” 

Dr. Dodd: “They report both successes and 
failures, and they are praised and scolded, 
and they are given new directions. 
Where they have failed, they are shown how 
to get success. Where they have succeeded, 
they are told to go on and make some more.” 


(b) Misuse of classroom for indoctrination 
of students 

Page 529: “The Communist teacher has 
& very definite function to perform. He 
must not only make himself an agent of the 
class struggle; he must indoctrinate other 
teachers in the class struggle, and he must 
see that their students are indoctrinated in 
the class struggle. That doesn’t have to be 
in four-syllable words. The Class struggle 
means in the classroom that the schools are 
regarded, for instance, as part of the appara- 
tus of the bourgeois state, and therefore the 
student is considered to be in rebellion 
against the bourgeois state” [in being rebel- 
lious against the school]. “It is the function 
of the teacher to fan that rebellion and to 
make the student recognize that only by 
establishing a Soviet system of government 
will you be able to be free.” [This indoc- 
trination is done in and out of the class=- 
room, she says; and quotes from the maga- 
zine The Communist, authoritative instruc- 
tions about teachers] (p. 530). “This was 
the function of a Communist teacher: To 
create people who would be ready to accept 
the Communist regime.” 

Page 543 [In converting the class struggle 
into reality in the schools, Dr. Dodd says, the 
Communist teacher cultivates class hatred; 
partly by getting students to be participants 
in action—mentions “a mass delegation” 
pressure-group trip to influence the New 
York Legislature]: “* * * schooling in di- 
rect action. This, of course, is part of the 
thing in which you constantly have to polit- 
icalize people to take direct action so they 
will understand the feeling of illegality.” . 

Page 543 [slanting instruction to fit the 
“party line” was discussed by Dr. Dodd]: 
“All Communist teachers who read the lit- 
erature of the Communist Party and of the 
Communist movement cannot help but slant 
their teaching in that direction. I was a 


Pr. Dodd means, of course, school teachers 
as well as college teachers. 

* AuTHOoR’s Nore: In other words, ready the 
students psychologically to welcome an il- 
legal role for themselves, ready them for the 
revolution. 

8 Note: Meaning, of course, each and every 
Communist teacher, because each and every 
Communist conspiracy member is rigidly re- 
quired to read the literature. 
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teacher of economics, and of political sci- 
ence, and it was very easy for me to slant 
my teaching that way. As a matter of fact, 
I wasn't even conscious of slanting it. That 
was the way I was thinking, and that was 
the way I was teaching it, because I had 
become imbued with the whole philosophy 
and system of communism * * *” 

Page 544 [regarding slanting her own 
teaching, she said]: “Yes. Communism is a 
total philosophy. If you believe in it, you live 
it, you breathe it, you teach it. * * * you 
take it with you 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day * * * [Thestudents] * * * wouldn’t 
recognize it as communism; nobody else 
might recognize it as communism. But there 
is no doubt in my mind that the Communist 
teacher teaches the Communist way.” 


(c) No Communist teacher has a free mind 


Pages 528-9—[after stating that no Com- 
munist teacher can be a free agent, partly due 
to the control commission’s close and rigid 
supervision of the teacher's thinking and 
teaching, to insure adherence to the “party 
line,” Dr. Dodd said] : “There is no such thing 
as freedom for a Communist college teacher.” 
Then: 

Question: “Dr. Dodd, is such a teacher or 
professor free to pursue the highest ideal of 
academic freedom and freedom of inquiry?” 

Dr. Dodd: * + [in Russia]. They had to 
accept the Communist Party determination 
as to what was the truth. Within our coun- 
try, we have any number of illustrations of 
both professors and writers who from time 
to time have been called up before the con- 
trol commission because they have either 
written or spoken or done that which was 
contrary to the Marxist-Leninist philoso- 
ophy.” 


(d) Faculties and officials of educational in- 
stitutions are not specially trained to fer- 
ret out Communist-teachers 


Page 533 [Dr. Dodd states that educational 
institutions—faculties, administrative offi- 
cers—cannot uncover Communist teach- 
ers]: “But the home folks do not have the 
equipment or the information to uncover 
this conspiracy. This is material which is 
away down under. Only a committee which 
has the power of subpena, only a committee 
which has had experience with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, can do it.“ “ 


Excerpts from opinions 
in United States Supreme Court cases 


American Communications Association, CIO 
v. Douds, Regional Director, National Labor 
Relations Board (1950) (339 U. S. 382) 


Concurring opinion of Justice Jackson (pp. 
422 et seq.): 

Page 424: “From information before its 
several committees and from facts of gen- 
eral knowledge, Congress could rationally 
conclude that, behind its political-party 
facade, the Communist Party is a conspira- 
torial and revolutionary junta, organized to 
reach ends and to use methods which are 
incompatible with our constitutional sys- 
tem. A rough and compressed grouping of 
this data would permit Congress to draw 
these important conclusions as to its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.” 

Page 425: “1. The goal of the Communist 
Party is to seize powers of government by 
and for a minority rather than to acquire 


On the next day, March 11, 1953, testify- 
ing before the same Senate Internal Security 
Committee, this point by Dr. Dodd was sup- 
ported by President Harry Gideonse of 
Brooklyn College. He praised the committee 
for helping colleges ferret out Communist 
teachers, stating that college officials and 
faculty committees could not succeed at this 
because a suspected teacher’s denial left 
them helpless to contest it and ended the 
matter. (Hearings, pp. 567-8.) 


power through the vote of a free electo- 
rate. * * * This Communist movement is a 
belated counter-revolution to the American 
Revolution, designed to undo the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
our Bill of Rights; and overturn our system 
of free, representative self-government.” 

Page 427: “2. The Communist Party alone 
among American parties past or present is 
dominated and controlled by a foreign gov- 
ernment. It is a satrap party which, to the 
threat of civil disorder, adds the threat of 
betrayal into alien hands. 

“The chain of command from the Kremlin 
to the American party is stoutly denied and 
usually invisible, but it was unmistakably 
disclosed by the American Communist Party 
somersaulting in synchronism with shifts in 
the Kremlin’s foreign policy * * * [dis- 
cusses the shift at time of Stalin-Hitler 
pact]. * * * American Communists, like 
Communists elsewhere in the world, placed 
Moscow's demand above every patriotic 
interest.” 

Page 429: “3. Violent and wndemocratic 
means are the calculated and indispensable 
methods to attain the Communist Party's 
goal. 

“* + The international police state has 
crept over Eastern Europe by deception, 
coercion, coup d'état, terrorism, and assassi- 
nation. Not only has it overpowered its 
critics and opponents; it has usually liqui- 
dated them. The American Communist 
Party has copied the organizational structure 
and its leaders have been schooled in the 
same technique and by the same tutors. 

“The American Communists have imported 
the totalitarian organization's disciplines and 
techniques, notwithstanding the fact that 
this country offers them and other discon- 
tented elements a way to peaceful revolution 
by ballot. * * * But instead of resting their 
case upon persuasion and any appeal inher- 
ent in their ideas and principles, the Com- 
munist Party adopts the techniques of a 
secret cabal—false names, forged passports, 
code messages, clandestine meetings. To 
these it adds occasional terroristic and 
threatening methods, such as picketing 
courts and juries, political strikes and sabo- 
tage. 

“This cabalism and terrorism is under- 
standable in the light of what they want to 
accomplish and what they have to over- 
come * * * conspiracy, violence, intimida- 
tion and the coup d’état are all that keep 
hope alive in the Communist breast.” 

Page 430: “4. The Communist Party has 
sought to gain this leverage and hold on the 
American population by acquiring control of 
the labor movement. 

“* * * The Communist Party * * * 
strives for control of labor's coercive power 
the strike, the sit-down, the slow-down, 
sabotage, or other means of producing in- 
dustrial paralysis * * * (p.431) [when con- 
trolled by Communists] * * * the union 
finds itself a more or less helpless captive of 
the Communist Party.. The most 
promising course of the Communist Party 
has been the undercover capture of the co- 
ercive power of strategic labor unions as a 
leverage to magnify its power over the 
American people.” 

Page 431: “5. Every member of the Com- 
munist Party is an agent to execute the Com- 
munist program * * [not like ordinary 
political parties] * * * (p.432) Membership 
in the Communist Party is totally different. 
‘The party is a secret conclave. Members are 
admitted only upon acceptance as reliable 
and after indoctrination in its policies, to 
which the member is fully committed.” 
They are provided with cards or credentials, 
usually issued under false names so that the 
identification can only be made by officers of 
the party who hold the code. Moreover, each 


20 AUTHOR'S Note: This means there are in 
fact no “innocents” among them, 
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pledges unconditional obedience to party au- 
thority. Adherents are known by secret 
or code names. They constitute ‘cells’ in the 
factory, the office, the political society, or the 
labor union. For any deviation from the 
party line they are purged and excluded. 

“Inferences from membership in such an 
organization are justifiably different from 
those to be drawn from membership in the 
usual type of political party. Individuals 
who assume such obligations are chargeable, 
on ordinary conspiracy principles, with re- 
sponsibility for and participation in all that 
makes up the party’s program™ The con- 
spiracy principle has traditionally been em- 
ployed to protect society against all ‘ganging 
up’ or concerted action in violation of its 
laws. No term passes that this court does not 
sustain convictions based on that doctrine 
for violations of the antitrust laws or other 
statutes (p. 433). However, there has re- 
cently entered the dialectic of politics a 
cliché used to condemn application of the 
conspiracy principle to Communists. ‘Guilt 
by association’ is an epithet frequently used 
and little explained, except that it is gener- 
ally accompanied by another slogan, ‘guilt is 
personal.’ Of course it is; but personal guilt 
may be incurred by joining a conspiracy. 
That act of association makes one responsi- 
ble for the acts of others committed in pur- 
sUance of the association." It is wholly a 
question of the sufficlency of evidence of as- 
sociation to imply conspiracy. There is cer- 
tainly sufficient evidence that all members 
owe allegiance to every detail of the Commu- 
nist Party program and have assumed a duty 
actively to help execute it,“ so that Congress 
could, on familiar conspiracy principles, 
charge each member with responsibility for 
the goais and means of the party.” (His 
italics.) 


— 


Dennis et al. v. United States ((1951) 341 
U. S. 494) (affirming lower courts, regard- 
ing conviction of Communist leaders under 
Smith Act) 


Opinion of Chief Justice Vinson * (p. 498): 

“But the court of appeals held that the 
record supports the following broad conclu- 
sions: By virtue of their control [over the 
Communist Party] * * * petitioners [caused 
it to resume] * * * a policy which worked 
for the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence; that the Communist 
Party is a highly disciplined organization, u 
adept at infiltration into strategic positions, 
use of aliases, and double-meaning lan- 
guage; that the party is rigidly controlled; 
that Communists, unlike other political 
parties, tolerate no dissension from the 
policy laid down by the guiding forces, but 
that the approved program is slavishly fol- 
lowed by the members of the party; * that 
the literature of the party and the state- 
ments and activities of its leaders, petition- 
ers here, advocate, and the general goal of 
the party was, during the period in question, 
to achieve a successful overthrow of the 
existing order by force and violence.” 

Pages 510-511: 

“The formation by petitioners of such a 
highly organized conspiracy, with rigidly dis- 
ciplined members subject to call when the 
leaders, these petitioners, felt that the time 
had come for action * * * convince us that 
their convictions were justified on this 
score. * * * It is the existence of the con- 
spiracy which creates the danger.” 


31 Nore: This means that, as a matter of 
law, there are no “innocents” among them, 

* Nore: This opinion was concurred in by 
Justices Reed, Burton, and Minton. 

13 Note: These points, based on the record 
of proved facts, support the conclusion that 
there are no “innocents” among the mem- 
bers. 
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Concurring Opinion of Justice Jackson 
Pages 564-565 


“+ * The Communist Party, neverthe- 
less, does not seek its strength primarily in 
numbers. Its aim is a relatively small party 
whose strength is in selected, dedicated, in- 
doctrinated and rigidly disciplined members. 
From established policy it tolerates no de- 
viation and no debate * * * [seeks espe- 
cially to control labor groups] * * * It 
also seeks to infiltrate and control organ- 
izations of professional and other groups. 
Through these placements in positions of 
power it seeks a leverage over society that 
will make up in power of coercion what it 
lacks in power of persuasion. 

“The Communists have no scruples 
against sabotage, terrorism, assassination, 
or mob disorder; but violence is not with 
them, as with the anarchists, an end in 
itself. The Communist Party advocates 
force only when prudent and profitable. 
Their strategy of stealth precludes prema- 
ture or uncoordinated outbursts of violence, 
except, of course, when the blame will be 
placed on shoulders other than their own, 
They resort to violence as to truth, not (p. 
565) as a principle but as an expedient. 
Force or violence, as they would resort to it, 
may never be necessary, because infiltration 
and deception may be enough. 

“Force would be utilized by the Com- 
munist Party not to destroy government but 
for its capture 

“The United States, fortunately, has ex- 
perienced communism only in its prepara- 
tory stages and for its pattern of final action 
must look abroad. Russia, of course, was 
the pilot Communist revolution” [then dis- 
cusses the coup d’état in Czechoslovakia]. 

(AUTHOR'S Nore: In the above case, the 
Court decided that the evidence warranted 
conviction for conspiracy to advocate over- 
throw of the U. S. Government by force in 
that defendants organized the Communist 
Party as a group to teach and advocate 
forceful overthrow of government.) 


Testimony of Dr. William. Jansen 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
Before Senate Internal Security Committee 
March 25, 1953 


(a) Communists fail on Dr. Jansen’s four 
tests for teachers 


Page 652: “* there are four criteria 
that I would like to use in judging a teacher: 

“No. 1, loyalty to country. I think a 
teacher must be loyal to the country which 
employs him to teach. Now, on that basis 
I say a Communist fails because, in the first 
place, he is disloyal in advocating the violent 
overthrow of the Government. In the sec- 
ond place, although an American citizen, his 
allegiance is to the Communist foreign 
power," so I say on the loyalty basis a Com- 
munist doesn’t meet the criteria. 

“Secondly, I think a teacher should have 
scholarship and teaching method. Now, I 
don’t believe you can have scholarship if you 
are circumscribed by a party discipline or 
party lines. 

“Thirdly, I think a teacher should have a 
love of children and respect for the individ- 
ual. Well, a Communist fails on that ground 
because we know that in the Communist 
countries the state is supreme, the individ- 
ual doesn't count, and children are asked to 
testify against their own parents. 

“Finally, I think a teacher should have 
high ethical standards, and here again a 
Communist fails because, as we all know, 
the Communist organization definitely ad- 
vocates lying if it will accomplish their pur- 
pose, so on those four tests of a teacher, I'd 
say that a Communist should not teach in 
the schools of the United States.” 

[At p. 655, Dr. Jansen added: It's a very 
important part of the Communist doctrine, 


* Refers here to Soviet Russia. 


which is reiterated from time to time, that 
lying is justified if it accomplishes the end.“ 


(b) Academic freedom supported, not vio- 
lated, by legislative committee investiga- 
tions which help educational institutions 
to ferret out the Communists and to oust 
them as teachers 


Page 563: Question: “Do you think you 
have destroyed academic freedom by remov- 
ing Communists from the public schools of 
New York?” 

Dr. Jansen: “No, I think on the contrary 
I have helped academic freedom. What is 
academic freedom? To my way of thinking, 
it is freedom to search for the truth. You 
don’t have freedom to search for the truth if 
your thinking must follow the party line or 
follow a party discipline, so I think that the 
Communists are talking nonsense when they 
shout academic freedom. Academic freedom 
is for the person who is unbiased, who is free 
to think. They want propaganda of some 
kind. Furthermore, academic freedom would 
be destroyed if they win out because they 
are trying to destroy the very kind of govern- 
ment which grants academic freedom.” 

Page 647: “We believe that as superintend- 
ent of schools I have the right to inquire 
into the character and fitness of anyone to 
teach and, therefore, it is not only my right, 
but it is my duty, to endeavor to ascertain 
if any teacher is a member of a subversive 
organization. On that basis the board of 
education feels that I have the right to 
question any teacher against whom we have 
evidence as to whether he is or was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and failure to 
answer those questions is an act of insub- 
ordination. On that basis we have brought 
charges against a number of teachers and 
the insubordination has been proven and 
the board of education has dismissed them. 
The group that was dismissed took the mat- 
ter to court, but they dropped their appeal.” 

[Also has used sec. 903 of New York City 
Administrative Code, providing that any 
public employee—such as a teacher—who 
refuses to answer questions by a legislative 
committee on grounds of self-incrimination, 
under the Fifth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, automatically vacates 
his position as a city employee. (p. 648.) ] 


(c) Legislative (including congressional) 
committee investigations are needed to 
help schools ferret out and oust Commu- 
nist teachers 


Pages 651-2: “I would say that legislative 
committees and congressional committees 
have been very definitely of assistance to us 
because the committee [referring to Internal 
Security Committee] through its facilities 
for investigation has made it possible for 
us to get information which we would not 
be able to get in any other way * * * [the 
group of Communist-teachers] is a small 
group, but a dangerous group of teach- 
ers * * * I agree completely * * * that 
private citizens and local bodies can’t meet 
this threat alone. They don’t have the legal 
powers or the funds to make the investiga- 
tions and get the facts. I think that a com- 
mittee of this kind can be very helpful” [a 
committee like the Internal Security Com- 
mittee]. 

Pages 654-5: Question: “Dr. Jansen, have 
you found that the faculties and local school 
authorities themselves can take the initiative 
in combating Communist infiltration?” 

Dr. Jansen: “Well, I have heard it said by 
a number of persons. I doubt it because a 
faculty would find it very difficult to get 
started. The Communists are clever in hid- 
ing their membership from anybody but 
their own party members and the faculties 
don't have the facilities for investigation. I 
think there is a real danger that if a faculty 
started to do all the investigation that you 
would find the faculty divided against it- 
self, so that I doubt very much that a faculty 
can do the job effectively.” 
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(d) Comparatively small membership of the 
conspiracy is not the test of the danger 
Page 652: “* * * it is a small group, but a 

dangerous group of teachers.” 

Page 653: “We know that some have infil- 
trated into other organizations where they 
exert a power far beyond what their numbers 
would be expected to exert.” 

Page 654: “* * * I agree that a few can 
exert an influence far beyond their number.” 


1o toa | 
1949 Report 
N. E. A—Eisenhower—Conant 


[Report of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association 
entitled “American Education and Inter- 
national Tensions“ 


Page 39: “Members of the Communist 
Party of the United States should not be em- 
ployed as teachers. Such membership, in 
the opinion of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, involves adherence to doctrines and 
discipline completely inconsistent with the 
principles of freedom on which American 
education depends. Such membership, and 
the accompanying surrender of intellectual 
integrity, render an individual unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of a teacher in this coun- 


“At the same time we condemn the care- 
less, incorrect, and unjust use of such words 
as ‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to attack teachers 
and other persons who in point of fact are 
not Communists, but who merely have views 
different from those of their accusers. The 
whole spirit of free American education will 
be subverted unless teachers are free to think 
for themselves. It is because members of 
the Communist Party are required to sur- 
render this right, as a consequence of be- 
coming part of a movement characterized by 
conspiracy and deceit, that they should be 
excluded from employment as teachers.” 
(Italics per the original.) 

(AUTHOR'S Nore: This report's adoption in 
1949 was followed in 1950 by the NEA ac- 
tion barring Communists from membership 
in the NEA and going on record that they 
“should not be employed in our schools.“ 


Communists as Teachers 


(An abstract of a paper, read by John K. 
Norton at the NEA convention, Boston, 
July 6, 1949, as published in The American 
School Board Journal, August 1949, page 
49; also in Teachers College Record, Octo- 
ber 1949, Columbia University, where he is 
@ professor.) 

Excerpts 

“Communism is more than a political 
party. It is a movement which would take 
over and regulate, according to a despotic 
ideology, every phase of a citizen's life.. 
It tells you what to think—you follow the 
party line. It regulates your economic life. 
Freedom of religion and conscience go out 
the window, when communism comes 
in. * And it looks upon the school and 
education as an especially choice means of 
achieving its evil ends. 

“It has as its first and indispensable ob- 
jective—the seizure of power by a small 
group—called the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. It has never come into power in any 
country by a clear vote or mandate of the 
people, but always by violence, assassination, 
conspiracy, double dealing, and the like. * * * 

“And it assigns a special role to the teacher 
who joins this movement—it is his duty to 
destroy the loyalty of the child and youth 
and to indoctrinate him with Communist 
ideology. The teacher is expected to do this 
insofar as he can without taking too many 
chances of being caught. The teacher 
should do this regardless of the subject he 
teaches—all the way from art to zoology. 

“This international conspiracy—commu- 
nism—has more than 400 million people un- 
der its iron heel today. These things that I 
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say * * are stated over and over again in 
official Communist documents, and these 
things have been acted out wherever and 
whenever communism comes into 
power * * * 

The issue in this whole question may be 
briefly stated: Should there be freedom to 
destroy our freedom—and by using the 
school as a means of doing it?” 


America, Russia, and the Communist 
Party in the Postwar World 


(1943 report (and book) by John L. Childs 
George S. Counts, for, and published 

by, the Commission on Education and the 
Postwar World of the American Federation 
of Teachers (John Day & Co., New York, 
publishers); the authors being professors 
at Teachers College, Columbia University) 


Chapter IX: The American Communist 
Party. 

Page 62: “This party, not a political party 
in the ordinary sense, is the Communist In- 
ternational operating in the United States.” 

Pages 64-65: “* * * essential to an under- 
standing of the American Communist Party 
is a recognition of its commitment to the 
philosophy of a proletarian world revolu- 
tion. * * * The first and supreme loyalty of 
American communism is to the Soviet Union; 
the second is to this revolutionary idea and 
mission” [then discusses its control by 
Moscow]. 

Page 67: “The power of a disciplined, con- 
spiratorial group, operating on the principle 
that the end justifies the means and having 
its objectives and its strategy authoritatively 
determined by centralized leadership, is not 
to be measured by the number of its 
members.” 

Pages 69-70: “It should be clear from the 
foregoing description of the purposes, con- 
trol, organization, and patterns of behavior 
of the American Communist Party that it is 
a movement whose leaders do not consider 
themselves bound by either the principles of 
American democracy or the standards of 
ordinary group morality,” 

Pages 70-71: “The actual record of the ob- 
jectives of the American Communist Party 
during the past 25 years, however, shows that 
it has produced consequences exactly as evil 
as its purposes and methods of behavior 
would have led one to anticipate. The path 
of this party is strewn with the wreckage of 
persons and movements. Experience has 
demonstrated that it adds not one ounce of 
strength to any liberal, democratic, or hu- 
mane cause; on the contrary, it weakens, de- 
grades, or destroys every cause that it 
touches.” 


(AutTHor’s Nore: Teachers throughout the 
country had good reason to heed this war- 
time report of the true, evil nature of the 
Communist conspiracy—an official report of 
the federation to its members, primarily, but 
in reality to all teachers and the people of 
the country at large. Its distribution as a 
book, commercially published, widened the 
impact of its message. Following the fed- 
eration’s hard-won victory against Commu- 
nist-dominated teachers union locals (see 
below) in 1941, when Professor Counts (of 
Teachers College, Columbia University) was 
the federation’s president and leader in this 
fight, the report-book possessed exceptional 
impact value. It put the teaching world on 
notice. Another fact gave still greater sig- 
nificance to the report-book in the eyes of 
teachers—the fact that Professor Counts was 
one of the leading educators formerly fa- 
mous for being enamored of the Soviet 
Union's program and accomplishments but 
bitterly disillusioned by 1941. See his books: 
The Soviet Challenge to America (1931); Dare 
the School Build a New Social Order (1932); 
and compare with his statement: “* * * the 
Communist Party, as an instrument of popu- 
lar advance, must be completely repudiated. 
My experience convinces me that it poisons 


everything that it touches “ Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, May 15, 1941, pp. 231- 
232. Already embittered by 1939 through 
personal experience with Communists at 
Teachers College, he denounced their tactics 
in scathing terms. The Social Frontier, Feb- 
ruary 1939, pp 135-140.) 


Chronology: -1935-41 Fight by American Fed- 
eration of Teachers Versus Red“ Locals 
New York Times, June 7, 1941: “Red ruled” 

unions ousted (charters revoked) by Ameri- 

can Federation of Teachers: New York 

Teachers Union, Local 5; New York College 

Teachers Union, Local 537; Philadelphia 

Teachers Union, Local 192; as being Com- 

munist-dominated. 

New York Times, August 26, 1941: Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers amended its con- 
stitution to bar from membership Commu- 
nists, Fascists, and Nazis. 


The fight by the A. F. of T. 
reached back to 1935 


New York Times, August 29, 1935: A. F. 
of T. investigates Local 5 (New York Teach- 
ers Union) for being Communist-domi- 
nated; and William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor—|[with which 
the A. F. of T. is affiliatedj—demands that 
the local’s charter be revoked, but this was 
not done. 

New York Times, September 14; October 
1, 3, 1935: Most of officers, and some 650 
teacher-members, of Local 5 withdraw in or- 
der to form the Teachers Guild, over the 
issue of Communist domination of Local 5. 


The A. F. of T. struggle 
over Local 5 continued over the years 
New York Times, January 4, 6, 16; Febru- 
ary 15, 16, 1941: Action by A. F. of T. Execu- 
tive Council against “Red ruled” locals, after 
due deliberation; decision to expel subject to 
referendum of the A. F. of T. mémbers. As 
above mentioned, the three locals were 
ousted, their charters revoked, June 7, 1941. 


Some other developments 


Author’s comment: Teachers, as part of the 
general public, also put on notice by other 
widely publicized developments 


In addition to events of special interest 
to teachers such as the foregoing—regarding 
the true character of the Communist con- 
spiracy—events of general public interest 
brought the truth to the attention of all the 
American people periodically; for example: 

(a) The 1935 protest by the United States 
Government, through the note of Secretary 
of State Hull to Soviet Russia, regarding sub- 
versive activities by Communists—controlled 
by Moscow—in the United States, in viola- 
tion of the 1933 recognition agreement. (See 
this note quoted hereinafter.) Scarcely an 
adult citizen could then have missed know- 
ing about this dramatic protest and accom- 
panying developments—or missed the point: 
the United States Government’s charge that 
the “Communist Party” was being directed 
from Moscow in its activities aimed at over- 
throw of the United States Government. For 
several days especially these startling charges 
and protests received big press and radio cov- 
erage on a nation-wide basis. 

(b) In 1940, President Roosevelt addressed 
a large group on the grounds of the White 
House, representing the American Youth 
Congress then in session in Washington, 
(New York Times, February 11, 1940.) This 
organization was then under sharp attack 
from many responsible sources as being 
Communist-dominated (later proved true 
Officially). This was in the period of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact and the President’s harsh 
criticism of Soviet Russia was received coldly, 
even with some boos, by this group about 
which he had something to say as including 
Communists and warning them against sub- 
version. He said in part: 

“The Soviet Union, as a matter of practical 
fact, as everybody knows who has got the 
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courage to face the fact, the practical fact 
known to you and known to all the world, is 
run by a dictatorship, a dictatorship as abso- 
lute as any other dictatorship in the 
world. * 

“It has been said that some of you are 
Communists. * * * as Americans you have 
not only a right but a sacred duty to confine 
your advocacy of changes in law to the meth- 
ods prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States—and you have no American 
right, by act or deed of any kind, to subyert 
the Government and the Constitution of this 
Nation.” 

President Roosevelt thus went on record 
Officially and publicly with respect to the 
subversive character of the Communists and 
their conspiracy—in early 1940; and with 
such publicity for his remarks as to reach 
the attention of the Nation, due partly to his 
blunt attack on Russia and Communists 
being during the Stalin-Hitler pact. Mrs. 
Roosevelt added to the publicity at this 
time about Communists—about their being 
potent in this organization, the American 
Youth Congress—by defending it through a 
public statement that she thought it was 
“unfair” to expect it to “expel the Young 
Communist League.* * * (New York 
Times, Feb, 11, 1940, section 4, p. 10 E.) Of 
this White House event, she later wrote: 

“Franklin's first real contact with the 
American Youth Congress was made after I 
had become fairly certain they were Com- 
munist-dominated. * * + I induced my hüs- 
band to address them from the south por- 
tico of the White House. * * * They booed 
the President.” 

(McCall’s magazine, September 1949; see 
also American Mercury, February 1953, arti- 
cle by J. B. Matthews, “Communists in the 
White House,” reciting other events in that 
period which also helped put the American 
people on notice about the conspiracy.) 


Culture and The Crisis 
An Open Letter to the Writers, Artists, 
Teachers, Physicians, Engineers, Scientists, 
and Other Professional Workers of America, 
League of Professional Groups for Foster 
and Ford; published by Workers Library 
Publishers, post office box 148, station D, 
New York City, October 1932 1 


“Preface 


% As responsible intellectual work- 
ers we have aligned ourselves with the 
frankly revolutionary Communist Party, the 
party of the workers. In this letter, we 
speak to you * * * why we have made this 
decision and why we think that you too 
should support the Communist Party in the 
political campaign now under way.” 

Page 17: “Toward a New Society”; (18) 
“* * * Only socialism can eliminate the 
exploitation and which prevail 
under capitalism * * *.” Under the head- 
ing “The Professional Classes Will Be Liber- 
ated,” it then says: “It is an ideal worth 
fighting for, and it is a practical and realiz- 
able ideal, as is being proved in the Soviet 
Union * .“ 

Pages 23-4: “The Communist Party” dis- 
cussed, socialism’s deeds; then it states: 
“Already in Soviet Russia, under the leader- 
ship of the Communists * * * [extolls their 
accomplishments there]. * * * Contrast 
this with capitalist America in which the 
luxury of a few is flaunted in the face of 
hungry and homeless millions. The Com- 
munist Party proposes as the real solution 
of the present crisis the overthrow of the 
system which is responsible for all crises. 
This can only be accomplished by the con- 
quest of political power * * * usher in the 
Socialist commonwealth. * * * The Com- 
munist Party is the only party which has 
stood in the forefront of the major struggle 


* AUTHOR’s NoTe: This was one of the con- 
spiracy’s official publishing agencies, 
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of the workers against capital and the capi- 
talist state.” 

Page 27: “The Communist Road to a New 
Society” is discussed next; says the Com- 
munist Party’s program proposes: “* * + 
the first steps, under existing conditions, to- 
ward the overthrow of capitalism * * *. 
Why vote for the Communist Party? Be- 
cause it * * * leads in the attack on the 
capitalist class and its tool, the capitalist 
state * * * [the ruling class in America] 
* * * must be forced by the threat of the 
growing power of a militant revolutionary 
organization * * *” [to yield concessions to 
the workers]. 

Page 30: “* * * It is capitalism which is 
destructive of all culture and communism 
which desires to save civilization and its cul- 
tural heritage * * * we call upon all men 
and women—especially workers in the pro- 
fessions and the arts—to join in the revolu- 
tionary struggle against capitalism under the 
leadership of the Communist Party.” 


“Vote Communist—for Foster and Ford— 
on November 8.” 


Some 52 names given as the signers, in- 
cluding (among professors) Sidney Hook,” 
Granville Hicks, Frederick L. Schuman. 


SECTION MI 


The current debate 
about Communists as teachers 


Two questions are now being hotly debated 
throughout the country: (1) Should Com- 
munist conspiracy membership alone bar a 
person from holding a teacher-position? 
(2) Who should deal with this problem of 
Communist teachers—faculties, or adminis- 
trative officials of educational institutions, or 
public officials such as congressional com- 
mittees? 

To the first question, as we have seen, some 
in the educational world answer Tes“ for 
example, the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1949, then led by such university pres- 
idents as Eisenhower and Conant. (See point 
9.) Some others say “No”; say in effect: 
“Only Subversive Acts, Not Party Member- 
ship, Are Grounds for Dismissal“ these 
words being quoted from a subheadline (New 
York Times, March 7, 1953); the headline be- 
ing: “Educators Defend Reds Among Them.” 
This dispatch, from Chicago, reported that a 
group of professors had taken this stand at a 
meeting of the National Conference on 
Higher Education; and it indicated that the 
discussion was based on a report of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors to 
like effect, one of the discussion-group lead- 


x AUTHOR'S Note: This Prof. Sidney Hook, 
of New York University, and his co- 
signers of this 1932 manifesto, propagated in 
it substantially the Communist conspiracy's 
line of thought—as expressed, for example, in 
the 1932 book, Toward Soviet America, by 
the longtime Communist leader, William Z. 
Foster, previously mentioned. 

One of the signers, Prof. Granville Hicks, 
became a member of the conspiracy in the 
winter of 1934-5. He had been, according 
to his testimony, “* * * a rather close fellow 
traveler for a period of 3 or 4 years; so close 
that I was actually an editor of the New 
Masses, which was, of course, a Communist 
magazine. I was an editor at a time when 
I was not a member of the party. It was 
very natural that I should be at some point 
or other recruited into the party. And when 
I was asked * * * I immediately agreed to 
join the party, and I did so.” (Hearings, p. 
96, February 26, 1953, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities.) 

This 1932 “manifesto” is one more bit of 
evidence of the fact that the true nature 
of the conspiracy—especially its close ties 
with the Communists of Russia and its rev- 
olutionary aim, to overthrow the United 
States Government—was then well known in 
educational circles, and earlier of course, 


ers being Prof. Quincy Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. See also later reports of 
the association’s annual meeting at which 
this stand was formally approved (New York 
Times, March 28 and 29, 1953). 

Leading popular publications have in re- 
cent years given wide circulation to the views 
on this subject of one professor in particular 
and have thus in effect vouched for his being 
worthy to advise the American people, in- 
cluding the teaching profession, on this 
critically important topic. He is most articu- 
late and has assumed a role of leadership in 
its public discussion. His views are therefore 
deemed to merit special comment here. He is 
Prof. Sidney Hook. (See Saturday Evening 
Post, September 10, 1949; New York Times 
Magazine, February 27, 1949; July 9, 1950; 
December 14, 1952). He is the same Sidney 
Hook who signed the previously quoted 
“manifesto” in 1932—entitled “Culture and 
The Crisis’—in support of the candidates, 
and the “revolutionary struggle“, of the 
“frankly revolutionary Communist Party“; 
yet these publications gave their readers 
no warning of this fact. If warned, would 
not the readers have asked: Why pick this 
particular professor to guide our thinking on 
this particular subject? 

Although Hook’s articles discuss forcefully 
the evil characteristics of the conspiracy and 
repeatedly assert that a member is unfit to 
teach, nevertheless he gives the “soft” an- 
swer—for example as stated in the first 
above-mentioned article (p. 166): 

“Care should be taken to make clear that 
membership in the Communist Party estab- 
lishes a prima facie, not a compelling, case 
against educational employability. This does 
not entail necessarily automatic dismissal of 
some lone Communist teaching in some iso- 
lated institution. Nor does it mean, as we 
have seen, zealous interrogation to discover 
what teachers are doing in their classrooms, 
Sensibly interpreted, it means that the 
principle of dismissal will be applied when- 
ever sufficient concrete evidence of Com- 
munist Party activity appears on the 
campus.” 

Regarding his advocacy of leaving “some 
lone Communist” teacher free to do the con- 
spiracy’s evil work, in effect, the reader 
should reread the sharp warning in the 
testimony of Dr. Bella V. Dodd, previously 
quoted, about such a teacher’s aims and 
methods; the testimony of Dr. Jansen, about 
his 4 tests for teachers and how Communists 
fail all of them; and note again Professor 
Norton's already quoted warning about the 
conspiracy: “* * * it assigns a special role 
to the teacher who joins this movement—it 
is his duty to destroy the loyalty of the 
child and youth and to indoctrinate him 
with Communist ideology.” 

In his 1950 article, Hook repeats his earlier 
answer: conspiracy membership is “prima 
facie evidence of unfitness“ not conclusive 
evidence. His 1952 article expresses no con- 
trary conclusion. Strangely enough, he has 
nevertheless come to be considered widely, 
it seems, as being forthright and unqualified 
in his opposition to Communists as teachers. 
An adequate examination of his articles 
proves this is not so—judged by the above 
mentioned clear-cut stand taken, for 
example, by the NEA and the members of its 
Educational Policies Commission in 1949, in- 
cluding Presidents Eisenhower and Conant 
of Columbia and Harvard Universities, 


The role of congressional committees 


Those educators like Professor Hook and 
the previously mentioned Chicago group, and 
organizations such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, who answer the 
first stated question in the negative, also 
seem agreed upon the answer to the second 
question. He gave this answer in his 1952 
article: “Educators themselves can eliminate 
from their ranks these few unfaithful ones 
without the help of the state power.” [His 
words “unfaithful ones” referring to teachers 
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under instructions to betray their trust— 
such as, he says, members of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Communist Party; and “state 
power” meaning, for example, congressional 
committee investigations.] Hook's 1950 
article had previously put it this way: “* * + 
This is a matter of ethical hygiene * * * 
the enforcement of the proper professional 
standards should rest with the teachers 
themselves and not with the state or Regents 
or even boards of trustees * * *” 

[AUTHOR'S NoTE: The above 1952 statement 
of Hook leaves still unchanged his position 
about conspiracy-membership constituting 
only a prima facie case against a teacher.] 

At the 39th annual convention of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in Chicago, on March 27, 1953, it op- 
posed governmental investigations—such as 
congressional committee investigations— 
which seek to ferret out undercover Com- 
munist-teachers; at the same time that it 
opposed ousting of a teacher on the ground 
of conspiracy-membership alone. At the 
meeting Prof. Quincy Wright outspokenly 
opposed congressional investigating com- 
mittees. (New York Times, March 28, 29, 
1953). The convention also went on record, 
expressly and in detail, in favor of the “catch 
them in the act” solution to the problem— 
which is no solution at all, as indicated in 
point 8 of the 10 points. For the reason 
point 8 states, this alleged solution is so un- 
realistic as to be a sham; and the very pro- 
fessors who offer it would be among the most 
vociferous in opposing its application, if 
ever tried—for that very reason. The con- 
vention made its position complete—com- 
pletely unsound—by also opposing the dis- 
charge of a teacher for refusal to answer a 
legislative committee's questions about his 
membership in the conspiracy, resting his re- 
fusal on the Fifth Amendment's protection 
against self-incrimination. As usual, this 
whole position ignores the disloyalty-to- 
country factor, among its other defects. 

To those educators and others who say in 
effect: Leave it to the faculties to ferret out 
undercover Communist teachers, a fair ques- 
tion is this—What faculty, or faculty mem- 
ber, has ever acted effectively in this regard 
without aid by public officials? To leave it 
to faculties is, in reality, to leave the job 
undone—as the record for decades proves. 
This is true primarily because faculties are 
powerless to do the Job, partly for the reasons 
stated below. 

President Conant, of Harvard University, is 
one of the educators who has taken a sound 
stand regarding the second stated question: 
That public officials, such as congressional 
committees, as well as administrative of- 
cials of educational institutions, do have a 
proper role in this connection. Testifying 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on February 3, 1953, he said (p. 80): 
“* * a university could not undertake, in 
my opinion, the kind of investigation which 
would find the really hidden Communists 
without destroying the life of the univer- 
sity.” He conceded (pp. 87, 96) that it is 
a proper function of Congress to make any 
such needed investigation. 

Only a legislative committee (of Congress 
or a State legislature) can have the needed 
special knowledge of the conspiracy’s oper- 
ations and techniques, the needed power of 
subpena, the needed power to punish for 
contempt or to expose perjury when the 
facts warrant, and the needed funds and 
facilities to make a thorough investigation. 
It is only with these essential tools that an 
effective job can be done. No educational 
institution, much less faculty, can possess 
these tools, can do the job. Note again Dr. 
Jansen's testimony (pp. 654-5): 

“s © a faculty would find it very difficult 
to get started. The Communists are clever in 
hiding their membership from anybody but 
their own party members and the faculties 
don’t have the facilities for investigation. 
I think there is a real danger that if a faculty 
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started to do all the investigation that you 
would find the faculty divided against itself, 
so that I doubt very much that a faculty can 
do the job effectively.” 

Also note again Dr. Dodd's testimony on 
this point, previously quoted (at p. 533): 

“But the home folks do not have the 
equipment or the information to uncover 
this conspiracy. This is material which is 
away down under. Only a committee which 
has the power of subpena, only a committee 
which has had experience with the Com- 
munist conspiracy, can do it.” 

It is noteworthy that President Harry 
Gideonse, of Brooklyn College, New York City, 
in testifying on March 11, 1953, before the 
Senate Internal Security Committe, stated 
that the work of the committee had helped 
his institution rid itself of several suspected 
Communist teachers who had been ques- 
tioned some years previously but at that 
time denied membership in the conspiracy— 
leaving him helpless to prove they were 
lying. Yet he was able to force them out 
when they refused to answer questions 
about this membership asked by the com- 
mittee. He lauded the committee's work (for 
example—Hearings, pp. 557-8, 560). 

In the current debate, the two stated 
questions must be answered compatibly with 
academic freedom-responsibility and na- 
tional security: the first, “Yes”; the second: 

lative committees should help educa- 
tional institutions do the needed job of 
identifying Communists in teaching posi- 
tions. (Regarding the first, see especially 
point 10 of the 10 points.) 


SECTION IV 


t of Secretary of State Hughes, 1924 
er “Recognition of Russia” 

(To Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 
see references (A) 8, hundreds of pages of 
original documents and other authoritative 
material; supporting points 1, 2, and 3 of the 
10 points.) 

The report’s conclusions 


Pages 248-249: “From the above it will be 
seen that the question of whether Commu- 
nist programs contemplate the use of force 
and violence has been passed upon by every 
class of tribunal which could pass upon it, 
namely, Federal and State courts, adminis- 
trative tribunals and legislative committees 
of both Federal and State governments, and 
in every class the result has been in support 
of the position that force and violence are 
inseparable from Communist programs. In 
addition, the Secretaries of State of the 
United States, under different administra- 
tions, have issued formal expressions on the 
subject of Soviet Russia and all of them are 
in line with the foregoing decisions.” [Court 
decisions previously discussed in the report.] 

Page 304: The above quotations are taken 
from the original documents, and are cited 
as being illustrative of the complete control 
exercised by the Third International over all 

_ factions of the Communist movement in the 
United States * * *” 

Page 312 (see also p. 144): “In the preced- 
ing sections of this memorandum, it has been 
clearly shown that the Communist Interna- 
tional is an organization that advocates the 
overthrow of all so-called capitalistic govern- 
ments by force and violence and the substi- 
tution of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
which is to be retained until the moment 
arrives when the Communist state will come 
into being. In order to carry out this pro- 
gram, Communist parties were formed 
throughout the different countries of the 
world and in the United States a section 
of the Communist International was estab- 
lished in 1919, which adopted a revolutionary 
program, including as part of the tactics of 
carrying out such a program the use of force 
and violence. From 1919 to date the Com- 
munist International has directed in the 
United States the work of the Communist 


Party which, in 1921, established what it 
referred to as a legal political party; namely, 
the Workers’ Party of America, but which, 
from documentary evidence already submit- 
ted, is merely another name for the Commu- 
nist Party of America and which advocates, 
as did the Communist Party of America, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. It has also 
been shown that there is in existence an 
illegal apparatus which directs the legal 
apparatus or the Workers’ Party of America 
and that the activities of the entire move- 
ment are directed and controlled by the 
Third International at Moscow.” 

Page 530 (see also 157-158), concluding 
paragraph of report: “It is believed that the 
evidence presented by the Department of 
State at this hearing has conclusively estab- 
lished three facts: First, the essential unity 
of the Bolshevik organization known as the 
Communist Party, so-called Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the Communist International, all 
of which are controlled by a small group of 
individuals, technically known as the politi- 
cal bureau of the Russian Communist Party. 
Second, the spiritual and organic connection 
between this Moscow group and its agent in 
this country—the American Communist 
Party and its legal counterpart, the Workers’ 
Party. Not only are these organizations the 
creation of Moscow, but the latter has also 
elaborated their program and controlled and 
supervised their activities. While there may 
have existed in the United States individuals, 
and even groups, imbued with Marxist doc- 
trines prior to the advent of the Communist 
International, the existence of a disciplined 
party equipped with a program aiming at 
the overthrow of the institutions of this 
country by force and violence is due to the 
intervention of the Bolshevik organizations 
into the domestic political life of the United 
States. The essential fact is the existence of 
an organization in the United States created 
by and completely subservient to a foreign 
organization striving to overthrow the exist- 
ing social and political order of this country. 
Third, the subversive and pernicious activi- 
ties of the American Communist Party and 
the Workers’ Party and their subordinate and 
allied organs in the United States are activi- 
ties resulting from and flowing out of the 
program elaborated for them by the Moscow 
group.” ù 

(AUTHOR'S Nore: This report by Secretary 
Hughes, formerly United States Supreme 
Court Justice and later Chief Justice, proved 
conclusively, as long ago as 1924, that the 
features of the conspiracy covered by points 
1, 2, and 3 of the 10 points were then offi- 
cially proven and well and widely known in 
the United States; based largely on evidence 
known since 1919-20.) 


Secretary of State Lansing’s warnings, 1918- 
20, about the true nature of the Kremlin- 
headed Bolshevist conspiracy 


(a) January 2, 1918, letter to President 
Wilson, “The Lansing Papers,” 1914-20, vol- 
ume II. 346, 348 (State Department 
publication No. 1421): 

Page 348: The Bolsheviks in Russia “have 
set up over a portion of Russia a despotic 
oligarchy as menacing to liberty as any abso- 
lute monarchy on earth, and this they main- 
tain by force and not by the will of the peo- 
ple, which they prevent from expression 
* * * Lenin, Trotsky, and their colleagues 
are so bitterly hostile to the present social 
order in all countries that I am convinced 
that nothing could be said which would gain 
their favor or render them amenable to rea- 
son.” 

(b) September 14, 1918, letter from Lans- 
ing to [Sisson] the General Director of the 
foreign section of the [Creel] Committee on 
Public Information: 

This ietter was regarding the Sisson re- 
port: “The German-Bolshevik Conspiracy,” 


_ published in War Information Series, No. 20; 
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Government Printing Office, 1918; contain- 
ing, according to Lansing's letter, “a scathing 
arraignment of Lenin and Trotsky and the 
Bolshevik leaders.” Lansing warned its pub- 
lication would infuriate the Bolsheviks. 

(c) Report, Bolshevist Movement in Rus- 
sia,” Senate Document 172, January 5, 1920, 
transmitted with October 27, 1919, letter 
from Lansing to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
for information of Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

Page 7: “Character of the Bolshevist Rule”: 

“1. Dictatorship of the Proletariat” [Bol- 
sheviks’ purpose per statement wirelessed 
by them from Petrograd (Moscow) on Janu- 
ary 23, 1919, in a call for First Congress of 
New Revolutionary International, later called 
the Third or Communist International]: 

“ ‘The present is a period of destruction 
and crushing of the capitalist system of the 
whole world. The aim of the proletariat 
must now be immediately to conquer power. 
To conquer power means to destroy the 
governmental apparatus of the bourgeoisie 
and to organize a new proletarian govern- 
mental apparatus. This new apparatus must 
express the dictatorship of the proletariat’.” 

Page 9: “4. Terror.” 

Page 9: Discusses: “* * * legalized terror, 
an instrument in the class war which is a 
fundamental principle of the Bolshevist doc- 
trine. * * * Recourse is also had to mass 
terror.” 

Page 20: “Bolshevist Program of World 
Revolution”: 

“1. Bolshevism International, Not Na- 
tional: It is of the essence of the Bolshevist 
movement that it is international and not 
national in character. * * * That the Bol- 
sheviks are playing an international game 
and aim directly at the subversion of all 
goyernments is disclosed by the avowed tac- 
tics of their foreign policy. * * *” 

Page 21: “2. Typical Proclamations: * * è 
This propaganda emphasizes the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary movement all over 
the world. * + *” 

“3. Communist International”: Estab- 
lished in Moscow, March 1919, by the 
Bolsheviks, appeals “to the toilers of the 
whole world“! to revolt against their gov- 
ernments. 

Appendix contains ample documentation, 
copies of original Bolshevik regime papers, 


Secretary of State Colby's letter August 10, 
1920 (from Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1920, vol. 
III, p. 466) 


[To the Italian Ambassador, saying it's 
impossible to recognize Russia, due to cer- 
tain facts]: 

“These facts, which none dispute, have 
convinced the Government of the United 
States, against its will, that the existing 
regime in Russia is based upon the negation 
of every principle of honor and good faith, 
and every usage and convention, underlying 
the whole structure of international law; 
the negation, in short, of every principle 
upon which it is possible to base harmonious 
and trustful relations, whether of nations 
or of individuals. The responsible leaders of 
the regime (p. 467) have frequently and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign 
agreements and undertakings with foreign 
powers while not having the slightest in- 
tention of observing such undertakings or 
carrying out such agreements * * * [they 
have declared] * * * that the very exist- 
ence of bolshevism in Russia, the mainte- 
nance of their own rule, depends, and must 
continue to depend, upon the occurrence of 
revolution in all other civilized nations, in- 
cluding the United States, which will over- 
throw and destroy their governments and set 
up Bolshevik rule in their stead. They 
have made it quite plain that they intend to 
use every means, including, of course, diplo- 
matic agencies, to promote revolutionary 
movements in other countries * * * the 
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Bolshevist nt is itself subject to 
the control of a political faction, with ex- 
tensive international ramifications through 
the Third Internationale, and that this body, 
which is heavily subsidized by the Bolshe- 
vist government from the public revenues of 
Russia, has for its openly avowed aim the 
promotion of Bolshevist revolutions through- 
out the world. The leaders of the Bolsheviki 
have boasted that their promises of non- 
interference with other nations would in 
no wise bind the agents of this body * * * 
p. 468) * * * We cannot recognize, hold 
official relations with, or give friendly re- 
ception to the agents of a government which 
is determined and bound to conspire against 
our institutions; whose diplomats will be the 
agitators of dangerous revolt; whose spokes- 
men say they will sign agreements with no 
intention of keeping them.” ü 


Secretary of State Hull’s note, August 25, 
1935, to Soviet Russia, protesting against 
flagrant violations, by the Seventh All- 
World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, Moscow, 1935, of the 1933 United 
States-Russia recognition agreement— 
against subversive activities in the United 
States, as reported in New York Times, Au- 
gust 26, 1935, and later. 

American Communists at the Mescow 
meeting had reported on subversive activi- 
ties in the United States by the Communist 
organization and the resolutions of the Mos- 
cow Congress ordered revolutionary activi- 
ties to be pressed in all capitalist countries. 
(New York Times, August 26, 30.) 

The Hull note recites the 1933 letter- 
pledge of the Soviet Government; states that 
the Communist International operates on 
territory of that Government and so is known 
to that Government; that this organization 
made clear its plans against the United 
States, regarding its internal affairs, through 
policies and activities of the Communist or- 
ganization in the United States—decided 


* AUTHOR’s Nore: This boast—so repugnant 
to the United States Government in 1920—- 
was exactly in line with what the Russian 
Government said and did after recognition 
by the United States in 1933. Within 2 days 
after announcement of recognition by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Soviet Ambassador Lit- 
vinoff, the latter was asked at a press con- 
ference on November 19: “How does your 
agreement with President Roosevelt on prop- 
aganda affect the Third International?” He 
answered: “The Third Internationale is not 
mentioned in the document. You must not 
read more into the document than was in- 
tended.” (Daily Worker, New York, Novem- 
ber 20, 1933.) 

In the same November 20 issue, the Daily 
Worker had an editorial subheaded thus: 
“Revolutionary Way Out of the Crisis”—and 
frankly discussed promoting revolution in 
the United States: “* * * In this country, 
the Communist Party, section of the Com- 
munist International, basing itself on the 
principles of Lenin and Stalin, will more de- 
terminedly than ever strive to win the Amer- 
ican workers for the revolutionary way out of 
the crisis, for the emulation of the Soviet 
Union and its revolutionary victories * * *.” 

See also the editorial, Daily Worker, No- 
vember 21, again stressing that the Third 
International was not covered by the promise 
of the Soviet Government (to refrain from 
promoting overthrow of the U. S. Govern- 
ment) in the then just signed recogni- 
tion agreement; basing this stand on the 
false premise of lack of control by the Soviet 
Government over the Third International. 
The truth, of course, was and is that the 
same Communist leaders in Moscow control 
both; and have since 1919 when the Third 
International was formed. 

Note again that the Daily Worker is an 
official organ of the Kremlin-headed Com- 
munist conspiracy. 


upon at the Moscow meeting; to be executed 
by American Communists present at the 
meeting (and their Communist apparatus in 
the United States), as was known to both 
Governments. Hull further stated: 

“As I have pointed out to the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs when discuss- 
ing earlier violations of the undertaking of 
November 16, 1933, the American people re- 
sent most strongly interference by foreign 
countries in their internal affairs.” 

Soviet Government rejected United States 
protest; denied having any control over, or 
responsibility for, activities of the Commu- 
nist International. (New York Times, Au- 
gust 28.) ý 

President Roosevelt took personal charge 
of handling the dealings with Soviet Russia; 
Hull called to the White House. (New York 
Times, August 29.) (To like effect, see New 
York Times, September 1.) 


Secretary Hull's statement of August 31, 1935, 
replying to Russia’s answer to the Hull 
note of August 25 as reported in New 
York Times, September 1, 1935 
“+ + * The recent note of this Govern- 

ment to the Government of the Soviet Union 
and the reply of that Government raises the 
issue whether that Government * * * [in 
violation of the 1933 agreement] * * * will 
permit organizations or groups operating on 
its territory to plan and direct movements 
contemplating the overthrow of the political 
or social order of the United States. 

“For 16 years this Government withheld 
recognition—as did many other govern- 
ments—mainly for the reason that the So- 
viet Government had failed to respect the 
right of this Nation to maintain its own 
political and social order without interfer- 
ence by organizations conducting in or from 
Soviet territory activities directed against 
our institutions. *” 

[In 1933 the United States policy changed 
on the basis of the pledge mentioned above, 
Hull said, and then be continued]: 

“The essence of this pledge was the obli- 
gation assumed by the Soviet Government 
not to permit persons or groups on its ter- 
ritory to engage in efforts or movements di- 
rected toward the overthrow of our institu- 
tions * * * [quotes the 1933 agreement] 
. The language of the above quoted 
paragraph irrefutably covers the activities of 
the Communist International, which was 
then, and still is, the outstanding world 
Communist organization with headquarters 
in Moscow * * * [says Soviet Government, 
in its answer of August 27, in almost so many 
words repudiates the 1933 pledge]. 

“e + * Not for a moment denying or 
questioning the fact of Communist Inter- 
national activities on Soviet territory involv- 
ing interference in the internal affairs of 
the United States, the Soviet Government 
* * * [denies having promised to prevent 
these activities] * * * that there has been 
a clear-cut disregard and disavowal of the 
pledge of the Soviet Government is obvious.” 


— 


SECTION v 
Internal Security Act of 1950, title Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 (U. 
S. Code, title 50, “War and National De- 
fense,” ch. 23, sec. 781 et seq., pp. 438 et 
seq.) 


“Necessity for Legislation 

“Sec.2. As a result of evidence adduced 
before various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the Congress here- 
by finds that— 

“(1) There exists a world Communist 
movement which, in its origins, its develop- 
ment, and its present practice, is a world- 
wide revolutionary movement whose purpose 
it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into 
other groups (governmental and otherwise), 
espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship in the 
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countries throughout the world through the 
medium of a world-wide Communist organi- 
zation. I 

“(4) The direction and control of the 
world Communist movement is vested in and 
exercised by the Communist dictatorship of 
a foreign country. 

“(5) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country * * * establishes * * * in 
various countries,action organizations which 
are not free and independent organizations, 
but are sections of a world-wide Communist 
organization and are controlled, directed, 
and subject to the discipline of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship of such foreign country. 

“(6) The Communist action organizations 
so established and utilized in various coun- 
tries * * * endeavor to carry out the ob- 
jectives of the world Communist movement 
by bringing about the overthrow of existing 
governments by any available means, includ- 
ing force if necessary. * * * Although such 
organizations usually designate themselves 
as political parties, they are in fact con- 
stituent elements of the world-wide Com- 
munist movement and promote the objec- 
tives of such movement by conspiratorial and 
coercive tactics, instead of through the 
democratic processes * * * 

“(7) * * * such Communist organizations 
in various countries are organized on a se- 
cret, conspiratorial basis * * * [operate 
partly through “front” organizations] 

“(9) In the United States those individ- 
uals who knowingly and willfully participate 
in the world Communist movement, when 
they so participate, in effect repudiate their 
allegiance to the United States, and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and 
control of the world Communist move- 
ment. =. 16 

“(12) The Communist network in the 
United States is inspired and controlled in 
large part by foreign agents * * * [some 
disguised as diplomatic officials, etc.] * * + 

“(15) The Communist movement in the 
United States is an organization numbering 
thousands of adherents, rigidly and ruthless- 
ly disciplined. Awaiting and seeking to ad- 
vance a moment when the United States may 
be so far extended by foreign engagements, 
so far divided in counsel, or so far in indus- 
trial or financial straits, that overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence may seem possible of 
achievement, it seeks converts far and wide 
by an extensive system of schooling and in- 
doctrination. * * * The Communist organ- 
ization in the United States, pursuing its 
stated objectives, the recent successes of 
Communist methods in other countries, and 
the nature and control of the world Commu- 
nist movement itself, present a clear and 
present danger to the security of the United 
States and to the existence of free American 
institutions, and make it necessary that Con- 
gress, in order to provide for the common 
defense, to preserve the sovereignty of the 
United States as an independent nation, and 
to guarantee to each State a republican form 
of government, enact appropriate legislation 
recognizing the existence of such world-wide 
conspiracy and designed to prevent it from 
accomplishing its purpose in the United 
States.” 

SECTION VI 
References 
A. References for Point 1 

1. Dennis et al. v. United States ((1951) 341 
U. S. 494); opinion of the Court, page 498; 
concurring opinion of Justice Jackson, pages 
563-4. The Supreme Court here affirmed 
the decision of the circuit court of appeals 
((1950) 183 Fed. (2d) 201), which affirmed 
the conviction of Communist conspiracy 
leaders in the celebrated 1949 trial in New 


38 AUTHOR'S NoTE: This supports point 3 of 
the 10 points. The foreign country referred 
to above is, of course, Soviet Russia. 
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York City before Judge Harold Medina, 
quotations hereinbefore.) 

2. American Communications Association, 
CIO v. Douds, Regional Director, National 
Labor Relations Board ((1950) 339 U. S. 382); 
concurring opinion of Justice Jackson, pages 


(See 


424, 427-428; 431-432. (See quotations here- 


inbefore.) 

3. Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
being title I of Internal Sécurity Act of 1950; 
section 2, fact-findings; also see supporting 
committee hearings and report. (See quo- 
tations hereinbefore.) 

4. The Communist Party of the United 
States as an Agent of a Foreign Power, a 1947 
report of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, especially 83-85. 

5. The Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism, a 1948 report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, especially pages 
140-41 quoting Stalin’s instructions (to the 
American Commission of the Presidium of 
the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International in Moscow, May 6, 1929) to the 
effect that the Communist organization in 
the United States must eliminate faction- 
alism, and defining its goals and mission 
including preparation for revolution in the 
United States: “* * * forge real revolu- 
tionary cadres and a real revolutionary 
leadership * * +” 

6. Investigation of Communist Propa- 

ganda, a 1931 report of the House Special 
Committee to Investigate Communist Prop- 
aganda (Fish, chairman); especially pages, 
9-12 giving testimony of William Z. Foster, a 
longtime leader of the Communist con- 
spiracy; also pages 8-9, 65, 76-77. 
7. Daily Worker, New York City, an official 
organ of the conspiracy, April 2, 1936, stating 
the conditions of membership in the con- 
spiracy and the members’ pledge; quoted 
hereinbefore under the heading “Daily 
Worker.” 

8. 1924 report of Secretary of State Hughes: 
“Recognition of Russia! — hundreds of pages 
of documentation (original documents of 
the conspiracy, in large part) —flled with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee as part 
of hearings on this subject; especially the 
conclusions stated at pages 304, 312, 530. 
(See quotations hereinbefore.) 

9. Testimony of Louis F. Budenz, former 
Communist leader and editor of the Daily 
Worker; House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Hearing, November 22, 1946; at 
pages 6-14, especially. 

10. Toward Soviet America, by William Z. 
Foster; published 1932 by Howard McCann 
Co., New York; especially page 258. Foster is 
a longtime leader of the Communist con- 
spiracy, as previously stated. 

11. See also-General References, 1919-52 
hereinafter. 1 


B. References for Point 2 a>, 


1. See (A) 1, above, opinion of the Court, 
pages 498, 510-511; Justice Jackson's opinion, 
pages 564-565. 

2. See (A) 2, above, Justice Jackson's opin- 
ion, pages 424-425. 

3. See (A) 3, above, section 2 (15); and 
other references noted. 

4. Report on the Communist Party of the 
United States as an Advocate of Overthrow 
of Government by Force and Violence, a 
1948 report of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

5. Documentary Proof That the Commu- 
nist Party, U. S. A., Teaches and Advocates 
the Overthrow and Destruction of the United 
States Government by Force and Violence, a 
1952 report of Director of the FBI, J. Edgar 
Hoover, to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
(McCarran, chairman) sent with a covering 
letter dated June 25, 1952. 

6. See (A) 5, above, Stalin's instructions 
to the American Communists, 

7. See (A) 6, above, William Z. Foster’s 
testimony. 

8. See (A) 7, above, Daily Worker refer- 
ences cited, 


9. See (A) 8, above, Hughes report, refer- 
ences cited and also pages 248-249; 239-240. 
quoting original (1919) Manifesto and Pro- 

of the Communist Party of America, 

10. See (A) 9, above, Budenz testimony, 
especially page 34. 

11. See (A) 10, above, Foster's book: To- 
ward Soviet America; especially page 212 
et seq.: “The Conquest of Political Power“; 
page 220: “The Revolutionary Forces in the 
United States,” at page 228, discusses in- 
filtration of the United States Army and 
Navy; page 268: “The United Soviet States 
of America.” 

12. See also “General References, 1919- 
1952” hereinafter. 

C. References for Point 3 

1. See (A) 2, above, Justice Jackson's 
opinion, page 427. 

2. See (A) 3, above, especially section 
2 (9). 

3. See (A) 4, above, especially page 9, the 
conspiracy’s pledge of loyalty to Soviet Rus- 
sia; used in 1935, and afterward. 

4. See (A) 6, above, especially William Z, 
Foster's testimony quoted at page 12. 

5. See (A) 7, above, Daily Worker refer- 
ences cited. 

6. See (A) 8, above, Hughes report; giving 
a wealth of documentation bearing out the 
point about the treasonous character of the 
conspiracy. 

D. References for Point 4 

1, See (A) 1, above, the Court’s opinion, 
page 498; Justice Jackson's opinion, pages 

564-565. 


ti 


2. See (A) 2, above, Justice Jackson's opin- 
ion, pages 424, 431-432. 

3. American Education and International 
‘Tensions, a 1949 report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, page 39, regarding the con- 
spiracy’s strict discipline of members and 
their surrender of intellectual integrity; 
hence members should not be permitted to 
be teachers, says the report. (See quotation 
hereinbefore.) 

4. See (A) 3, above, section 2 (15) regard- 
ing members of the conspiracy being “rigidly 
and ruthlessly disciplined.” 

5. See (A) 7 above; also see (A) 6 above, 
especially page 77, quoting the Communist 
pledge: “to submit to the discipline of the 
party and to engage actively in its work.” 

6. See (B) 4, above, especially pages 80-82: 
“Communist Discipline.” 

7. Rapp-Coudert committee (New York 
Legislature) report, 1942, especially pages 
157-159: “The Task of the Teacher-Com- 
munists;“ and pages 265: “The Classroom as 
a Vehicle for Indoctrination;“ and pages 
70-71, 159-161, regarding discipline of con- 
spiracy members. 

8. Resolutions of the Ninth Convention of 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A., 1936, 
page 63, requiring that “* all Communists 
must at all times take a position on every 
question that is in line with the policies of 
the party * .“ 

9. The Communist, official organ of the 
conspiracy, May 1937 issue, article, page 432, 
entitled “The Schools and the People’s 
Front”; and September 1938 issue, article, 
page 805, entitled “The Communist Party 
and the Professionals.” (See quotations 
hereinbefore.) This organ’s articles are used 
as a means of issuing binding instructions 
to all conspiracy members; per Dodd testi- 
mony—see 10 below, and per Budenz testi- 
mony—see (A) 9, page 20 of testimony. 

10. Testimony of Dr. Bella V. Dodd, 
March 10, 1953, before Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Committee, she being a former leading 
conspiracy official in New York City and a 
Communist teacher. Note her testimony, as 
quoted hereinbefore, and that she broke 
finally with the conspiracy in 1949. 

11. See (A) 8, above, the Hughes report, 
page 236, regarding “the iron discipline 
maintained in every Communist Party,” etc. 
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12. The Communist Party—A Manual of 
Organization, July 1935, by J. Peters, a top- 
rank member of the conspiracy, an under- 
ground Moscow emissary in the United States 
to control the American Communist leaders 
for some years (see Budenz testimony, p. 13— 
(A) 9 above); published by the Workers 
Library Publishers, an official agency of the 
conspiracy; Preface by Jack Stachel, a lead- 
ing Communist, who states that the manual 
is valuable and partly based on resolutions 
and decisions of the Comintern (Communist 
International) adopted some 10 years earlier, 
printed in Imprecor; International Press 
Correspondence, volume 6, No. 38. This 
manual is authoritative in the extreme. It 
confirms (pp. 23, 104-105) the conditions of 
membership and the member's pledge 
(quoted hereinbefore under the heading 
Daily Worker) and says further: “Our party 
application declares: “The undersigned de- 
clares his adherence to the program and stat- 
utes of the C. I. and the Communist Party of 
the U. S. A. and agrees to submit to the dis- 
cipline of the Party and to engage actively in 
its work.’” It specifies the numerous schools 
for members—continuous schooling (p. 109). 
In closing, the manual states: “Every Com- 
munist must become a leader of the workers. 
Every Communist must know that the party 
* + has the mission of organizing and 
leading the masses for the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism, and for the estab- 
lishment of the new world, a Soviet America.” 

13. See (A) 9, above, Budenz testimony, 
especially page 44. 

14. Left-Wing Communism—An Infantile 
Disorder, 1920, by V. I. Lenin; a discussion of 
“Marxian strategy and tactics.” Regarding 
the duty of members, it says (p. 51): “It is 
necessary to * agree to any and every 
sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to 
all sorts of devices, maneuvers, and illegal 
methods, to evasion and subterfuge * * * to 
carry on Communist work * * at all 
costs.“ [Author's comments: Every teacher- 
member of the conspiracy, like all other 
members, starts off by practicing this tech- 
nique of deception when adopting a false 
name at the behest of the conspiracy, to 
further its furtive work.] Regarding illegal 
methods being used, see also pages 62, 96. 

The foregoing quotation is from the official 
Communist pamphlet (copy Library of Con- 
gress) which is, in wording, approximately 
the same as the official English translation of 
Lenin’s Collected Works, vol. X, p. 95, Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, as translated 
and issued by The Marx-Engels-Lenin In- 
stitute, Moscow. A frequently encountered— 
and a literal and accurate (per Library of 
Congress authority on the Russian lan- 
guage)—translation of this passage, from the 
Russian language edition of the Collected 
Works, 3d edition, 1920, vol. 25, p. 198, reads 
that it is necessary to “* * * use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, and con- 
cealment of the truth * * *” in promoting 
the Communist work. 


E. References for Point 5 7 


1. See (A) 1, above, Chief Justice Vinson’s 
opinion, pages 510-511; Justice Jackson's 
opinion, pages 572-574. 

2. See (A) 2, above, Justice Jackson's 
opinion, pages 432-433. (See quotations, 
from the above opinions, hereinbefore.) 

F. References for Point 6 

1. See references under (D), above, espe- 
cially (D) 3, the NEA report. 

2. See references under (C) above, espe- 
cially (C) 1, Justice Jackson's opinion, pages 
424-432. 

3. In general, regarding rejection of a citi- 
zen's duty, see references under (A), (B), 
and (C), above. 

G. References for Point 8 


Regarding this point 8, see the discussion 


‘hereinbefore under the heading: “The cur- 


rent debate about Communists as teachers.” 
References cited there are sufficient for pres- 
ent purposes, 
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H. References for Point 9 
See (D) 3, above, the NEA report and rec- 
ommendation (p. 39): “Members of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States should not 
be employed as teachers.” (See quotations 
from the report hereinbefore.) 


General references, 1919-52 


Some material, additional to the forego- 
ing references, supporting points 1 and 2 of 
the 10 points, especially; also showing that 
the true nature of the conspiracy has been 
officially proven and widely known since 
1919: 

1. Numerous congressional and State (leg- 
islature) hearings on this subject of bolshe- 
vism-communism in the period 1919-52, in- 
cluding the ones mentioned below as samples 
and as indicating their frequent occurrence 
and, therefore, unending official concern in 
this regard periodically evidenced. 

2. Various 1919-20 congressional hearings 
about bolshevism, for example: 

(a) Senate Judiciary Subcommittee hear- 
ings, February 11, March 10, 1919, regarding 
Bolshevik propaganda, etc.; and report, Sen- 
ate Document No. 62; discussed at length by 
Senator Overman, chairman, CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD, June 16, 1919, page 1132 and pages 
1140-1147. This report disclosed the true na- 
ture of the conspiracy. 

(b) Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings on Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, as 
the claimed representative in the United 
States of Soviet Russia; April 14, 1920; sub- 
ject, Russian Propaganda. 

3. 1920 Justice Department publication, by 
Attorney General Palmer, Red Radicalism as 
Described by Its Own Leaders; with exhibits 
collected by him (the conspiracy’s docu- 
ments). 

4. November 15, 1919, letter from Attorney 
General Palmer, with a report, in response to 
Senate Resolution 213, October 17, 1919, re- 
questing the information given in the report 
on the subject of radical activities. 

5. December 3, 1919, memorandum from 
Secretary of State Lansing to President Wil- 
son, Policy of the United States Toward the 
Soviet Government; in Department of State 
Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1920, volume III, page 436, de- 
scribing the Soviet regime as * * adven- 
turous revolutionaries, seeking to subvert 
democratic governments everywhere .“ 

6. Report (memorandum) from Secretary 
of State Lansing, quoted hereinbefore, en- 
titled “Bolshevist Movement in Russia,” with 
letter of transmittal; presented to the Sen- 
ate by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge as Senate 
Document 172, January 5, 1920; especially 
page 20: “Bolshevist Program of World Revo- 
lution.” Report submitted for information 
of Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

7. August 10, 1920, letter from Secretary 
of State Colby to the Italian Ambassador to 
the United States, explaining why it was im- 
possible for the United States to recognize 
Soviet Russia, (See quotations hereinbe- 
fore.) 

8. 1919 Lusk committee (New York Legis- 
lature) hearings. 

9. 1934 McCormack-Dickstein committee 
(House) hearings. 

10. 1938 Dies committee (House) hear- 
ings; especially testimony of Walter Steele, 
J. B. Matthews, John P. Frey. 

11. 1947 Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities (House) hearings; Thomas, chair- 
man; especially testimony of Walter Steele, 
July 21, 1947. 

12. 1949 Feinberg law (New York State) 
against subversives as public officials, as 
teachers; and related hearings. 

13. 1948 State of Washington Joint Legis- 
lative Fact-Finding Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (Canwell, chairman), hear- 
ings; some 1,000 pages in 2 reports; the sec- 
ond report of some 400 pages pertaining 
mainly to Communist activities at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


14. California Joint Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in Cali- 
fornia, hearings over 10 years; also Cali- 
fornia Senate Investigating Committee on 
Education, for several years; various reports. 

15. 1952 United States Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee (Judiciary Subcommittee) 
hearings; McCarran, chairman; 1953 hear- 
ings, JENNER, chairman. 

16. 1919-32 State Department rulings in 
general against recognition of Soviet Russia, 
with supporting material. 

17. 1933 statements, some formal and 
lengthy and well documented, from various 
representative organizations, against recog- 
nition of Russia by the United States Gov- 
ernment; notably the November 10, 1933, 
report by the American Federation of Labor, 
William Green, president, to the President 
of the United States. It included ample 
and persuasive evidence of the conspiratorial, 
subversive, revolutionary character of the 
Communist conspiracy and its connection 
with the Kremlin. It was published in 1935 
and distributed publicly. 

18, August 1935 note of protest of Secretary 
of State Hull to Soviet Russia—personally 
approved by President Roosevelt (New York 
Times, August 26)—warning against contin- 
ued Communist subversive activities in the 
United States in violation of the 1933 recog- 
nition agreement. See also Hull’s subse- 
quent statement of August 31, in reply to 
Russia’s answer (New York Times, Septem- 
ber 1, 1935). See quotations hereinbefore. 

19. United States departmental rulings in 
general on this subject, and supporting ma- 
terial, such as: 

January 24, 1920, ruling of Secretary of 
Labor Wilson to the effect that alien Com- 
munists are deportable under October 16, 
1918, law by reason solely of membership in 
the Communist Party due to its advocacy 
of overthrow of the United States. Govern- 
ment by force and violence. Also, Wilson's 
ruling in the same period regarding alien 
Englebert Preis’ membership in the party, 
which Wilson concluded, “believes in, teaches, 
and advocates the overthrow by force and 
violence of the Government of the United 
States.” (Quoted in the Hughes report; see 
(A). s hereinbefore pp. 241-243.) 

May 28, 1942, ruling of Attorney General 
Biddle, in the Harry Bridges deportation pro- 
ceedings, page 31, formally recognizing: 
“That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its in- 
ception in 1919 to the present time, is an 
organization that believes in, advises, advo- 
cates, and teaches the overthrow by force 
and violence of the Government of the 
United States * *.” 

(AUTHOR’s Note: This was during the war 
May 1942. Soon after the ruling by Attorney 
General Biddle, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wrote a letter, dated August 3, 1942, to a 
faction leader in the then Communist-domi- 
nated American Labor Party (New York) in 
which she stated, regarding the Communists 
in that party, that they are “* * * controlled 
by Russia and Russian interests. * act 
under the dictates and in the interest of 
another nation.” (New York Times, August 
6, 1942.)) 

November 22, 1950, petition by Attorney 
General McGrath to the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board regarding the “Commu- 
nist Party of the United States of America,” 
alleging that it is foreign controlled and a 
subversive organization; also see the hear- 
ings by this Board commencing April 1951— 
final decision pending at this writing. 

20. Testimony of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
FBI, before various committees of Congress 
over the years; for instance, before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Appropriations, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 7, 1950; and before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, March 
26, 1947; and before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, February 25, 1953. 

21. Pertinent court decisions, Federal and 
State, 1919-52, providing judicial support for 
points 1 and 2 of the 10 points stated at 
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the beginning of this discussion. These 
include the decisions discussed in the Hughes 
report—see (A) 8—previously quoted with 
reference to these decisions, in part. 

22. 1924 report of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, John L. Lewis, president, 
entitled “Attempt by Communists to Seize 
the American Labor Movement.” This re- 
port was based on a series of widely pub- 
lished newspaper articles issued by the UMW 
in the period preceding January 3, 1924, when 
the report was introduced into the United 
States Senate records as a public docu- 
ment—Senate document 14—by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. The report presented 
considerable authoritative material, some 
documents being original Communist con- 
spiracy items, proving the conspiratorial, 
revolutionary, subversive character of the 
conspiracy as well as its Moscow financing 
and domination. The report also proved 
the conspiracy’s attempt to seize control 
of unions as part of its broader subversive 
program, and the ruthless and illegal tac- 
tics employed by it. Note that, at page 37, 
the report forewarned with accuracy of the 
evils to flow from recognition by the United 
States of Soviet Russia. 


Author’s concluding note 


This UMW report in early 1924, taken to- 
gether with the 1924 report of Secretary of 
State Hughes to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee previously quoted—see (A) 
8—left nothing much new to be discovered 
later, or proved officially, about the conspir- 
acy's tenets, aims, and methods; certainly 
nothing new in relation to the substance 
of points 1, 2, and 3 of the 10 points here 
under discussion. Practically everything of 
major consequence about the conspiracy, of 
interest for present purposes, was thus gen- 
erally known, Officially proven (per the 
Hughes report), and widely publicized, by 
1924; and ever since then wide publicity 
has periodically been given the subject. The 
American people as a whole, and teachers 
in particular, can therefore properly be 
charged with knowledge of the essential facts 
as of every year since 1924, if not earlier, 
From the standpoint of loyalty to country 
and national security, surely no citizen can 
justly claim ignorance—sins of omission 
being in this regard as offensive and inex- 
cusable as sins of commission. It has been 
proven conclusively, moreover, by the ma- 
terial presented and cited in the preceding 
pages, that there are no “innocents” in the 
conspiracy—certainly not with respect to 
points 1, 2, and 3 of the 10 points—that 
there can be no “innocents” because of the 
extraordinary measures taken by the con- 
spiracy to guard against this very thing, as 
previously discussed. 

The author wishes to call the attention of 
readers to the fact that his within commen- 
dation of the stand of certain organizations 
and individuals—with respect to the spe- 
cific particulars discussed, concerning their 
opposition to the Communist conspiracy— 
applies solely to these particulars and is not 
to be construed as having any broader cone 
notation. 


Bill Taft Appointed to Ireland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 30, 1953 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
appearing in the New Haven (Conn.) 
Evening Register of March 25, 1953, on 
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the subject of the appointment of Wil- 
liam Taft as Ambassador to Ireland. I 
had the privilege of studying law under 
his grandfather, the late President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, in the Yale Law 
School, and as Bill Taft is a constituent 
of mine from the Third Congressional 
District of Connecticut, I feel personally 
honored to have the privilege of enter- 
ing this article. 
The article follows: 


BILL Tart’s APPOINTMENT TO IRELAND TAKES 
His Famiry Home—Sown or SENATOR Tart, 
STUDENT OF IRISH TRADITIONS AND LITERA- 
TURE, Is DEVOTED TO ERIN—FOUR CHILDREN 
SPEAK WITH BROGUE AFTER DUBLIN SCHOOL- 
ING 
To the average American of Irish descent 

the name of William Howard Taft III doesn't 

exactly suggest Killarney’s lakes, the Kerry 
dancers, Edmund Burke, the Wearin’ of the 

Green, or the old shillelagh. 

To William Howard Taft III, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Ireland, the Emeraid 
Isle represents & literature, a language, a 
tradition, and a people that he has come to 
know and love. 

If there was an American family that is 
Trish by adoption it is the Tafts of 16 Lincoln 
Street, New Haven! Bill and Barbara and 
their four children. 

They ought to be named O'Taft. 

Any doubt of this is quickly dispelled once 
you've heard their 9-year-old daughter, 
Maria—pronounced Mar-eye-a, in the best 
Trish tradition—say, “I'm after havin’ four 
pieces of bread, mother,” or, It's only now 
getting to my homework,” or once you've 
caught young Willian Howard, Jr., 7. 
shouting, It's late for school I'll be, if I do 
not get a move on.” 


SPEAK WITH BROGUE 


Or after you've listened to the Tafts’ Irish 
colleen nursemaid, Josephine O'Dowd, ex- 
horting 2%,-year-old Irish-born Sean—pro- 
nounced “Shawn,” as divil a man don't 
know—with “Co’mon now, Shawn, me lad, 
tis high time ye finished your milk,” 

Rich is the brogue of the Tafts’ Josephine 
O'Dowd. Intriguing are the Irish-flavored 
phrases and lilting inflections of the Taft 
children. 

For Bill Taft, 37-year-old son of Republi- 
can leader Senator ROBERT A. Tart, grandson 
of a President and namesake of a Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, his appointment as 
envoy to Ireland means going home. 

That sounds strange for a Taft, of Ohio, 
but it couldn't be more true in the case of 
Bill, Ireland is where his heart is and has 
been for many years, and Bill is the first and 
most eager to admit it proudly. 

Since his college days at Yale—even a little 
before—he has been entranced by Irish cus- 
toms, language, literature, and traditions. 

Intrigued with it all, he spent years study- 
ing and doing extensive research in old and 
medieval Irish—the language and literature. 
He is one of the few American experts in the 
field today. A recognized Irish scholar, 

For his children, their father’s Irish am- 
bassadorial post signifies a homecoming even 
more literally. 

“The youngsters are more familiar with 
Dublin and Ireland than they are with New 
Haven,” said Mrs. Barbara Taft. Maria, the 
oldest girl, has spent a third of her life in 
Dublin—3 years of school over there from 
1948 to 1951.” 

Bill was deputy chief of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (The Marshall 
plan) in Dublin from 1948 to 1951. 

“William, who is 7,” continued Mrs. Taft, 
“and Martha, 6, have lived in Ireland for haif 
their lives and each of them has been to 
school there too. 

“And as for Sean—he was christened John 
Thomas, but since his birth we've called him 
Sean—vwell, he's a natural born Irish citizen, 
a native of Dublin, 1950,” 


Barbara Taft revealed that the older chil- 
dren raised ructions about naming the 
Dublin-born baby. 

“They wanted a real Irish name like ‘Rory’ 
or ‘Eamon’,” she said, “But finally they 
settled for ‘John Thomas’ on the promise 
we would always call him ‘Sean.’ We always 
have.” 

Mrs. Taft is the former Barbara Bradfield, 
daughter of Thomas P. Bradfield, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She met Bill Taft while she 
was taking graduate work at Bryn Mawr and 
he was instructing at near-by Haverford 
College in Pennsylvania. 

“We met in 1941, just 10 days before Pearl 
Harbor,” Barbara confided, “and we were 
married in Grand Rapids the following June, 
1942.“ 

Bill, though a lover of things Irish, is a 
New Englander by birth. He was born in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, on August 7, 1915. Most 
of his early boyhood he spent in Cincinnati. 
He prepared for Yale at the Taft School 
in Watertown, Conn. —an institution found- 
ed by his granduncle, Horace Taft. 

At Yale, from which he was graduated in 
1937, he majored in English, with special 
study emphasis on old and middle English. 

“From his work in, and his aptitude for, 
the old English he just drifted into a similar 
period in Irish language and literature,” said 
Mrs. Taft. He did most of his studying and 
research in this while instructing at Yale. 
He studied under the late Prof. Joseph Dunn, 
former eminent Irish scholar on the faculty 
of Catholic University in Washington. Pro- 
fessor Dunn spent his retirement years here 
in New Haven.” 

Mrs. Taft actually visited Ireland before 
her husband, but it was quite by accident, 
and under rather unusual and trying cir- 
cumstances. 

She was returning from a European holi- 
day in 1939 with some college friends. She 
didn’t know Bill then. All vacationers were 
racing home to the United States in that 
month of September 1939 because the shoot- 
ing war was about to break out. 

“I was finally able to book passage on the 
British liner Athenia,” she said. “We were 
torpedoed by the Germans somewhere west 
of the Hebrides on the very first day of the 
war. 


“There really isn’t anything dramatic to 
tell about it; We were picked up almost im- 
mediately by a Norwegian ship and brought 
to Galway Bay, the nearest neutral port. I 
stayed there about 2 weeks before I could 
continue on home.” 

The Emerald Isle is familiar territory to 
both Bill and Barbara Taft, and, of course, 
to the children. 


Taxpayers, Consumers and Farm Price 
Support Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an article from the March 29, 1953, 
issue of the New York Times: 
GOVERNMENT Faces Bic-Crop HEADACHE— 

DIFFICULTIES IN Price SUPPORTS WAL 

Mount IF NEAR-RECORD HARVESTS MATE- 

RIALIZE 

(By J. H. Carmical) 

With planting intentions by farmers indi- 
cating another near-record yield from the 
Nation's crops if weather conditions through- 
out the growing and harvesting seasons are 
not too unfavorable, the Federal Government 
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may be facing a rather difficult situation 
with respect to price-support activities. 

Reserves from previous crops are abnor- 
mally high, reflecting last year’s huge yield, 
the second largest in the Nation’s history. 
Through the price-support program a large 
part of these reserves are held by the Gov- 
ernment. Another large harvest would mean 
further additions to surpluses and still 
greater investments by the Federal Treasury 
in price-support operations. 

The Government already has invested 
about $1,650 million in three 1952 crops— 
wheat, cotton, and corn. Although the wheat 
loan closed on January 31, farmers have 
until April 30 to put cotton into the loan. 
The corn loan is available until May 31. 
Nonrecourse Federal loans are mandatory on 
this year's basic crops at 90 percent of parity, 
or at a level above which some of these 
products now are selling. 


ONE-BILLION-DOLLAR WHEAT INVESTMENT 


Total impoundings of wheat from the 1952 
crop amounted to 455,800,000 bushels. With 
the loan rate about $2.20 a bushel on the 
farm, the Government’s investment in last 
year’s harvest is roughly $1 billion. 

Wheat impoundings have been the largest 
of any crop. From the 1051 crop, only 212 
million bushels of wheat entered the loan. 
The previous record was 408 million bushels 
from the 1948 crop. The Government's stake 
in that crop, however, was much less since 
the loan rate was much lower. 

Unless prices rise sufficiently to bring a 
large part of the wheat out of the loan, the 
outlook is that the Government will hold 
the bulk of the domestic wheat surplus, ex- 
pected to be some 550 million bushels, at the 
end of the current season on June 30, 

A little more than 2 million bales of cotton 
from last year’s crop is expected to be placed 
in the loan betore its expiration. With the 
loan rate on the farm about 32 cents a 
pound, or $160 a bale, more than $300 million 
is expected to be tied up by the Government 
in cotton produced last year. 

Some 228,600,000 bushels of corn from the 
1952 crop had been impounded through Feb- 
ruary 15. With the loan rate on that cereal 
about $1.60 a bushel, the Government's in- 
vestment in last year’s corn crop already is 
about $350 million. The high record for a 
full marketing year was made in 1948, when 
504 million bushels of corn sought the pro- 
tection of the loan. 

The United States Government has also 
invested millions of dollars to stem declin- 
ing prices. Butter and other dairy products 
have been purchased to the extent of nearly 
$100 million. Recently the Government has 
been taking some beef off the market in an 
effort to stabilize cattle prices, which 
dropped sharply in recent months. 

Cotton may be kept indefinitely if stored 
in a dry place. However, other farm products 
start deteriorating rather quickly after a 
relatively short period, even if stored under 
most modern conditions. After 2 to 3 years, 
grain deterioration is rapid. High storage 
costs are another disadvantage, 

EXPORT DEMAND SLUMPS 

The accumulation of the surpluses stems 
from the sharp decline in export demand, 
This, in turn, has resulted from the greater 
yields abroad, the shortage of exchange, 
and the narrowing of the export outlets 
caused by a large part of Europe and Asia 
coming under the domination of the Soviet 
Union, 

For generations a sizable part of the farm 
production, especially wheat and cotton, 
of the United States has gone abroad. The 
agricultural economy of the Nation is geared 
to a large export demand. There is a move- 
ment among officials in W: n and 
farm leaders to stimulate this demand. 

Since the end of World War II the various 
foreign-aid programs have been responsible 
largely for the high export sales. The con- 
tinuance of these programs in a somewhat 
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different form has been suggested. Creation 
of a huge revolving fund by the Government 
to be used solely in stimulating exports of 
crop surpluses has been proposed. 

In addition, establishment of a bipartisan 
congressional committee to study the whole 
field of foreign trade has been urged. The 
objective would be to develop a greater flow 
of two-way trade between the free nations 
in the hope that United States agricultural 
products would thereby obtain a greater 
share of the export markets. In this con- 
nection, a general lowering of import duties 
has been mentioned as a first step. 


SEE AGRICULTURE AFFECTED 


The crops mostly dependent on export out- 
lets are wheat and cotton. However, the 
entire farm economy is affected by the ex- 
tent to which these two crops move in the 
overseas markets. 

For instance, a relatively small part of the 
products of the corn-hog farmers is sold 
abroad, but unless the wheat and cotton 
growers find foreign markets they probably 
will start producing corn and hogs or some 
other crops that will mean greater competi- 
tion and lower prices for farm products gen- 
erally. 

Besides stimulating foreign sales, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson is in favor 
of limiting production. While no output 
controls may be imposed on this year’s crops, 
the Secretary has suggested on several oc- 
casions that farmers voluntarily restrict acre- 
age. He has asked cotton farms to limit 
plantings to 18 percent of those in 1952, but 


reports from the Cotton Belt indicate that 


his suggestion is being disregarded. 
MAY BE LAST FREE YEAR 


A factor in the intentions of farmers this 
year to plant generally larger acreages than 
in 1952 is the mandatory 90 percent parity 
loans. However, should surpluses become 
unwieldly, production controls could be es- 
tablished on the 1954 crops. In other words, 
this may be the last year in which farmers 
will receive 90 percent of parity loans with- 
out restricting production. Indications are 
that they intended to take full advantage 
of the situation. ; 

To supply the Nation with food and fiber 
in the war years and to meet the heavy ex- 
port demand in the post-war period, the 
farmers have greatly mechanized and ex- 
panded their operations. While there are 
fewer farmers today, the farms are larger 
and the money invested in farming is the 
highest in the Nation’s history. Geared to 
a high rate of operation, the farmers want 
to keep production high, particularly when 
they are assured of prices that they believe 
will yield a profit. 


Life in Communist Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. J. F. Sim- 
mons, of Atlanta, Ga., has written a poem 
in which he expresses his views regarding 
life in Communist countries. Pursuant 
to unanimous consent previously ob- 
tained, I insert the poem herewith: 

LIFE IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 

Life in Communist countries 

Must be wonderful indeed— 
That is, for the high-up brass 
Who are in power and lead. 


Malenkov, Gromyko, Molotov, 
And Vishinsky thrown in, 
Are living on the fat of the land 

While you are growing thin. 


They all live in a palace, 
Have everything galore, 
While you are living in a hut, 

And have a nice dirt floor. 


You get a ration card for everything 
That you may eat or drink, 

You don't have any worries. 
You don’t even have to think. 


They do all the thinking for you 
For each and every day. 
Your job is for a lifetime 
With a ration card for pay. 


They set your hours for labor, 
And you know better than to strike 
For shorter hours or a change of rules 
Or for a paycheck hike. 


In case you need a suit of clothes 
Or need some shoes to wear, 

You take your card to the commissary 
And you will get them there. 


No need for any money 

When the landlord comes around; 
Just show your little ration card 

To settle that account. 


Should you desire to take a walk 
A little ways from home, 
You better get a passport 
For they won't let you roam. 


The Germans in the Russian zone 
Are only traveling west, 

Never to go east again 
For they sure know what is best. 


So you see there are no worries 
For a Communist here below 
In the land of milk and honey— 

The land of Uncle Joe. 


Just look what you are missing, 
Living in the U. S. A., 

Instead of a Communist country 
Where all is bright and gay. 


Minnesota Man Discovers New 
Variety of Potato 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, we in Minnesota are proud of the 


progress of our State in the field of agri- 


culture. 

Minnesota farmers have many proud 
records of achievement, but they are not 
content to stand on past records, they 
are continually trying for improvement 
and exploring new techniques in agri- 
culture. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following arti- 
cle from the March 18 issue of the Moor- 
head Daily News, of Moorhead, Minn., 
which announces the development of a 
new and improved variety of potato by 
one of our best farmers, Obert Grover, of 
near Glyndon, Minn.: 

GLYNDON MAN Discovers NEw VARIETY OF 
POTATO 

A new variety of potato, Redburt, dis- 
covered 4 years ago in Clay County by Obert 
Grover, of Glyndon, is slated for growth in 
six test plots in Minnesota under the super- 
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vision of the university extension division 
this season. 

Working with Grover since the discovery 
of the new variety, Orrin C. Turnquist, ex- 
tension horticulturist, has tested the Red- 
burt potato for its culinary qualities. He 
has also made a botanical survey of the 
potato. 

About 150 acres of Redburt will be grown 
commerically this season. 

The variety appears to store satisfactorily, 
according to Mr. Grover who has just com- 
pleted storage tests on a lot of 870 bushels. 

After 5 months in storage the Redburt 
graded out 86 percent blue tag U. S. No. 1, 
size A; 1 percent size B, and 13 percent “pics” 
mostly U. S. No. 1 quality consisting mainly 
of digger cuts, sunburn, and second growth 
with practically no storage breakdown. 

Most potato growers are concerned with 
the storage quality of potatoes since they 
must be kept in good condition. 

The variety is a deeper red color and more 
elongated than the Satapa variety out of 
which it was found, more nearly resembling 
the Pontiac in type. There appear to be 
fewer oversize tubers than the Pontiac and 
fewer undersize than the Satapa. 

Two commercial plantings were made of 
Redburt in 1952. In Clay County, Redburt 
planted 2 weeks later than Pontiac yielded 
350 bushels per acre, matured 10 days earlier, 
and equaled the Pontiac in yield. 

In Clearwater County, Minn., 2,000 pounds 
of seed planted on slightly over 3 acres pro- 
duced 1,032 bushels for a yield of 300 bushels 
per acre. Less profuse vine growth and more 
maturity at harvest mrade for easier mechan- 
ical harvesting of Redburt than Pontiac in 
1952, 

GROWN AND INCREASED 


Since its discovery and selection as a single 
tuber unit in 1949, Redburts have been 
grown and increased by Mr. Grover and Del- 
bert Darst, of Bagley, Clearwater County. It 
was given its name in 1952. 

In 1949 Mr. Grover had 3 acres of single 
tuber units. It was at harvest time while 
facing backward on the digger that he no- 
ticed a potato of much darker shade of red 
than the others, Satapa. He had always 
wanted a darker red potato than the Satapa. 
It was grown as a tuber unit and the in- 
crease began. 

Mr. Turnquist distributed several samples 
of Redburt. The specific gravity of the sam- 
ples tested average 1.089. 

Reports indicated the general desirability 
to be good to excellent. The tubers retained 
their normal shape after boiling with skins 
removed and the texture appeared to be dry 
and mealy. The color was indicated as gen- 
erally attractive, although the flesh was in- 
dicated as cream to yellowish after boiling. 

Mr. Turnquist’s detailed botanical descrip- 
tion of the Redburt potato will be of inter- 
est to potato growers. 


BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION 


Plants medium in size, spreading; steam 
thick, prominently angled; nodes slightly 
swollen, dark green; internodes pigmented, 
reddish purple; wings prominent, straight, 
double, green; stipules medium to small, 
spreading, green, slightly pubescent; leaves 
medium size, closed, green; midribs pig- 
mented, pubescent; terminal leafented, pu- 
bescent; terminal leaflets medium ovate 
lobed; primary leaflets medium, ovate lobed; 
4 to 5 pairs; petiolules green but pigmented 
at base; secondary leaflets many, on mid- 
ribs between pairs of primary leaflets, at 
junction of midrib and petiolules; tertiary 
leaflets many; inflorescence medium 
branched; leafy bracts few, single wing; 
peduncles medium in length, in axils of 
petioles and main stem, pigmented, slight- 
ly pubescent; pedecils medium in length pig- 
mented, pubescent; abscission layer dark 
purple. 

Flowers many, not too lasting; calyx lobe 
tips long awl shaped, pigmented, pubescent; 
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corpolla medium in size (diameter twenty~ 
seven thirty-second inch minimum) light 
purple; anthers orange, conic; pollen scant; 
style medium length, straight; stigma glob- 
use, green. 

Tubers large, oblong, blunt at ends, me- 
dium thick; skin smooth, self-colored, red; 
eyes medium deep, red, medium in num- 
ber, uniformly distributed; eye brows long, 
curved; flesh white; specific gravity high. 

Since discovered and selected as a single 
tuber unit in 1949, Redburts have been 
grown and increased by Obert Grover, Glyn- 
don (Clay County), Minn., and Delbert 
Darst, Bagley (Clearwater County), Minn. 
The variety was named in 1952. 


Inflation: Influence Now at 10 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the events of the last few days prove 
again that corruption knows no political 
party. The report of the Kansas legisla- 
tive committee which forced the resigna- 
tion of the Republican national chair- 
man makes it quite evident that the 
Republicans have their share of influ- 
ence peddlers. Many of our citizens felt 
that a change in administration would be 
good for our country, but this incident 
certainly disproves the theory that “a 
new broom sweeps clean.” The legisla- 
tive report that the Republican national 
chairman violated the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the law clearly indicates that 
the new administration was not free of 
those who contribute toward corruption 
in government. In fact the 10-percent 
fee would indicate that influence ped- 
dling was also affected by inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
March 25, 1953, which is a chronological 
report of the incident leading to the 
resignation of the Republican national 
chairman: 

THE A B C's or C. WESLEY ROBERTS 

January 17: President Eisenhower, the 
“man from Abilene,” turns to his home State 
of Kansas to pick a Republican national 
chairman, C. Wesley Roberts. Roberts is 
duly elected by the GOP National Com- 
mittee. He was nominated by a subcom- 
mittee headed by former Senator Harry 
Darby of Kansas and was sponsored by Sen- 
ator FRANK CARLSON of Kansas. 

January 18: The press hastens to catch up 
with Roberts, who is not well known nation- 
ally. He had directed the Eisenhower cam- 
paign office in Washington. He is described 
as a new type of national chairman, picked 
by the Eisenhower inner circle for ability 
rather than prestige. 

January 31: Roberts calls at the White 
House, then tells reporters he thinks the new 
55 Will have enough patronage 
jobs. 

February 10: A relatively insignificant 
news item comes out of the home State of 
Kansas. Alvin S. McCoy of the Kansas City 
Star reports.on possible discrepancies in the 
annual report of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, a Kansas insurance company, 


which had sold a hospital to the State in 
1951. 

February 12: A scandal breaks. Kansas 
Insurance Commissioner Frank Sullivan dis- 
closes to reporters in Topeka that C. Wesley 
Roberts had collected an $11,000 fee from 
the A. O. U. W. on the $110,000 hospital sale 
to the State. He got this 10 percent fee not 
long after he had been State Republican 
chairman. 

In Washington that same night, Roberts 
denies any wrongdoing. He says he did not 
lobby but only acted as a public relations 
counsel for the insurance company. 

February 13: Kansas State Senator Wil- 
liam Weigand, a Republican, demands 
prompt investigation of Roberts’ part in the 
hospital sale. Weigand charges that Rob- 
erts broke the State lobbying law. However, 
Republican Gov. Edward F. Arn defends Rob- 
erts; The State senate votes 20 to 12 against 
an immediate inquiry. 

Back in Washington again, James C. Hag- 
erty, President Eisenhower's press secretary, 
says the White House is satisfied with Rob- 
erts’ statement. 

February 14: In Topeka the 1936 Republi- 
can presidential candidate from Kansas, Alf 
M. Landon, says President Eisenhower's satis- 
faction with Roberts's statement “does not 
satisfy the people of Kansas by a long shot.” 
Landon accuses Roberts of “prostituting his 
political influence in a raid on the public 
treasury,” adds that the hospital deal “stinks 
to high heayen.” 

February 16: Lt. Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas 
terms the deal “morally reprehensible.” Re- 
calling his party's charges against “5-percent- 
ers,” this Republican official says the GOP 
“cannot apply a double standard of good 
government—one for the Republicans and 
one for the Democrats.” ; 

February 17: State Representative John 
McNair asks the State attorney general to 
charge Roberts with violation of the Kan- 
sas lobbying act. This law requires lobbyists 
to register and prohibits acceptance of con- 
tingent fees which depend on legislative 
action. 

February 20: Attorney General Harold R. 
Fatzer expresses indignation at the scandal 
and says, in a 15-page letter, “There is noth- 
ing politically right which is morally wrong.” 
However, Fatzer says he will wait to see what 
the legislature does before acting himself. 

February 21: Post-Dispatch Staff Corre- 
spondent Roy J. Harris reports that Kansans 
are especially upset about the possibility they 
might have bought a gold brick. The insur- 
ance com y hospital was built on State 
land with the stipulation that it would revert 
to the State if the company ceased to have 
use for it. Did the State already own the 
hospital which it bought? 

February 24-27: The Kansas legislature 
rushes through a resolution to set up a 
Senate-House committee, with 7 Republi- 
cans and 2 Democrats, to investigate the Rob- 
erts case. Governor Arn signs the measure, 


February 25: In his first major patronage” 


decision, Roberts obtains President Eisen- 
hower’s appointment of Albert M. Cole, de- 
feated Kansas Congressman, foe of public 
housing, ally of the real-estate lobby, as 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

February 27: Roberts’s choice for chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, Jeff 
W. Robertson of Kansas, is opposed by Sena- 
tor FERGUSON, Republican, of Michigan, on 
the ground of his connection with natural- 
gas interests. 

February 28: Roberts meets with the Re- 
publican Party’s executive committee in 
Washington to discuss patronage. He says 
neither he nor anyone else brought up the 
Kansas controversy. 


March 1: Roberts goes on NB network 


television to Meet the Press. He is asked 
specifically about the fee paid by American 
Lithofold Corp., an RFC borrower, to former 
Democratic National Chairman William 
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Boyle, who resigned under fire. The Repub- 
lican chairman says he sees no comparison 
between Boyle's fee and his fee. 

March 6: Kansans are still unhappy, as 
shown in a statewide survey of the Kansas 
press. The Lyons News says that, coming 
after 5 percenters among the Democrats, it 
would be as hard to justify a 10 percenter 
“here at home in Kansas, and a Republican 
at that.” The Parsons Sun asks, “Is the sale 
of influence in the public affairs of this State 
to be condoned?” The Salina Journal says, 
“If Wes Roberts doesn't quit today as Repub- 
lican chief, he should be fired tomorrow.” 

March 10: The Kansas Legislature’s com- 
mittee begins its investigation of the Roberts 
case. . 

March 11: Edgar C. Bennett, president of 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen, testi- 
fies that his insurance firm hired Roberts to 
negotiate the sale of the hospital to the State 
because the matter “demanded a certain type 
of talent.” He says he retained Roberts for 
$1,000, and agreed to pay $10,000 more if the 
State bought at the company's price. 

March 12: Two men who were State offi- 
cials in 1928, when the State permitted the 
AOUW to build the hospital, testify that they 
believe the building should have reverted to 
the State cost-free. They are Lacy Simpson, 
former member of the State board of admin- 
istration, and Joseph Radotinsky, former 
State architect. 

March 13: Roberts testifies. He tells of 
talks with members of the State board of 
social welfare which approved the hospital’ 
purchase. Roberts had passed on their ap- 
pointments earlier. He angrily denies lobby- 
ing. He says his fee was not a contingent 
fee but an “alternative fee,” because he would 
have had other work with the insurance firm 
if the hospital sale had fallen through. He 
defends the 1951 transaction and charges a 
plot to defame him. 

Roberts also tells of another fee in that 
same year. He says he got $3,750 from Cities 
Service Gas Co. for keeping that. utility in- 
formed about legislation affecting it. He 
says he talked with legislators but “did no. 
lobbying for or against any measures.” He 
again describes his work as public relations.. 

March 16: Governor Arn testifies that he 
recommended Roberts for the Cities Service 
job. The Governor does not think Roberts 
did any lobbying and says. there was a plot 
against him. 

March 17: Investigators discover that the 
hospital which Roberts helped to sell for 
$110,000 in 1951 was worth only $15,000 to 
the State in 1945. Records of the 1945 
Kansas House Ways and Means Committee 
show that group approved a §15,000 offer for 
the hosiptal in that year. 

March 18: State Senator Chris Green, who 
headed the 1951 house committee which 
approved the hospital deal, testifies he did 
not know whom Roberts represented when 
Roberts asked him if his committee would 
approve the purchase, In fact, from Rob- 
erts’ political record, Green says, “I just took 
it oe granted that he was representing the 
State.” 

On this same date the scandal goes to 
court. Attorney General Fatzer files suit to 
recover the $110,000 which the State paid 
to Roberts’ employers for the hospital, on 
grounds that the building already belonged 
to the State. 

March 19: Alvin S. McCoy, Kansas City 
Star correspondent, flatly denies charges by 
Roberts and Governor Arn that he slanted 
or distorted his reports on the case. McCoy 
says it is “standard practice to put the press 
on trial when newspapers have dared to 
print the truth in any exposure dealing with 
irregularities in government.” 

March 20: The Kansas Legislature’s com- 
mittee closes its inquiry after 9 days, 55 wit- 
nesses, and 1,800 pages of testimony. The 
investigators settle down to consider (1) 
whether Roberts acted improperly by repre- 
senting private interests before an adminis- 
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tration which he helped to elect and (2) 
violated Kansas law by failing to register 
as a lobbyist and accepting a contingent fee. 

March 21: Kansas Republican leaders say 
the Roberts case has become a major national 
issue. Senator Cartson is quoted as admit- 
ting that C. Wesley Roberts is now “on public 
trial.” 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a statement authorized 
by the social education and action com- 
mittee of the Greater Springfield 
(Mass.) Council of Churches: 
STATEMENT ON CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 

AUTHORIZED BY THE SOCIAL EDUCATION AND 

ACTION COMMITTEE OF THE GREATER SPRING- 

FIELD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, MARCH 23, 

1953 

We affirm the right of Congress to investi- 
gate persons or institutions affecting na- 
tional life. This includes all churches and 
their leaders. We are, however, seriously dis- 
turbed because of the so-called un-American 
activities investigations on the part of Con- 
gress in past years. 

It seems to us that these investigations 
have revealed a minimum of subversion. 

They have, rather, impugned reputations 
of many persons who are not Communists. 

They have spread abroad the fear of dis- 
senting or nonconfo: to orthodox po- 
sitions held by investigation committee 
members. 

The results in the un-American imposi- 
tion of thought control, so abhorrent to 
freedom-loving peoples. 

So we urge Congress to restudy and clarify 
its motives, purposes, and methods of con- 
ducting investigations of subversive activi- 
ties, that there may be a more reasonable 
guaranty of revealing un-American activi- 
ties, that men whose motives and character 
are beyond reproach may be placed on these 
committees, and reaffirming the great Amer- 
ican right to be a nonconformist and a dis- 
senter without having one’s loyalty and pa- 
triotism called into question. 

The way to defend ourselves against com- 
munistic threats is not to adopt the methods 
of that totalitarianism, but rather to place 
faith in the constitutional guaranties of free 
speech and its attendant responsibilities. 

Rev. Hazorp B. KEI, 
Executive Secretary. 
Rev. CHESTER E. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


This book was widely acclaimed by the 
leftists and misguided liberals as a dev- 
astating attack upon me and the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It 
was widely publicized throughout the 
country and large advertisements were 
carried in some of the cosmopolitan pa- 
pers. It presented the case of the Com- 
munists, leftwingers, and misguided lib- 
erals against the Dies Committee. It 
soon became the textbook of the oppo- 
sition. 

Nearly 10 years have passed since this 
masterpiece of erudite nonsense issued 
from the highly eđucated brain of Wil- 
liam Gellermann. Because this book 
sets forth the philosophy and mental at- 
titude of misguided liberals in and out of 
the Government in the critical year of 
1944, it is interesting to read the sum- 
mary of the author’s conclusion. It 
must be borne in mind that Mr. Geller- 
mann was not expressing simply his own 
opinion. He was voicing the opinions 
of some of the most influential people in 
our country, including those who were 
destined to make our postwar treaties. 
When we consider in retrospect these 
opinions expressed by Gellermann and 
shared by misguided liberals through- 
out our land, is there any wonder that 
our postwar treaties and our dealings 
with Soviet Russia were tragic blunders? 
Historians should characterize this pe- 
riod in our history as the great decep- 
tion. Let us hope that from these costly 
blunders our children will learn a les- 
son of great importance to the future 
of our country. They will learn that 
there is no substitute for patriotism and 
commonsense. They will learn that 
something more is required to govern a 
country wisely and safely than degrees 
and visionary minds. They will learn the 
truth of the old proverb: “‘None so blind 
as those who will not see; none so deaf 
as those who will not hear.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gellermann’s book is 
no longer remembered. It is perhaps out 
of print. What has become of the 
learned professor, I do not know. Per- 
haps he is still teaching the youth of our 
country. Whether the events of the past 
10 years have taught him a little wisdom 
and common sense, I do not know. 
There are, however, two paragraphs in 
his book which I would like to perpetu- 
ate in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as il- 
lustrative of the thinking which was 
characteriezd as liberal in the critical 
year of 1944. I quote from page 284 of 
Mr. Gellermann’s book: 

While the rest of the democratic world 
fights the Axis, Dres is fighting a one-man 
campaign against an American ally. Des 


has done everything in his power to arouse 


Who Was Right? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MARTIN DIES 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 ! 
Mr. DIES.. Mr. Speaker, in 1944 Mr. 
William Gellermann, associate professor 
of education, Northwestern University, 
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distrust of our Soviet ally. From the incep- 
tion of his investigation Ds maintained 
that Russia was the main enemy, and in 
spite of the fact that his committee had no 
substantial evidence whatever in support of 
that contention, Dies has held to his previous 
opinion with the greatest tenacity. Dres is 
unable to distinguish between the German 
and Russian systems of government—if any- 


thing, Dres considers the latter more dan- 


gerous. 

It would be a reflection on the intelligence 
of the United.States if, after spending $570,- 
000 on an investigation which has already 
lasted 5 years, the American people con- 
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tinued to employ a detective who does not 
know even yet who the criminal is. An ex- 
tension of the Dies committee would be a 
reflection on our sincerity in giving assur- 
ances to Russia that we will do our share to 
win the war against fascism. 


Belle Russell's Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a short but 
beautiful verse about Connecticut writ- 
ten by one of my constituents of the sec- 
ond district, Mrs. Belle D. Russell, of 
Haddam. 

Connecticut is a State whose fame de- 
rives from many things. In the marts 
of trade, for example, it is noted for some 
of its great industries, and it is noted 
for the goods which some of these in- 
dustries manufacture for export, a quan- 
tity which, by the way, is now much less 
than we hope it will be in the not too 
distant future. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
one of Connecticut’s greatest exports, 
particularly in the earliest days of the 
colonies and of the United States of 
America, has been people. Sturdy Con- 
necticut men and women have gone out 
to settle and to seek their fortune in Ver- 
mont, in New York State, in Ohio, in 
Iowa, in California; indeed, in half of 
the States of the Union, Connecticut na- 
tives figure prominently in the early his- 
tory of these States, and they or their 
descendants still are contributing might- 
ily to present-day fame and distinction 
in all the States. 

To counter the migration of people 
from Connecticut, which has been going 
now for 300 years, there has been in our 
generation a migration to Connecticut 
from many States, particularly from 
northern New England, and from the 
metropolitan area of New York. As a 
result, Connecticut is one of the States 
which has shown the greatest increase in 
population since the last census. 

These brief observations by me are 
merely a prelude to saying that Con- 
necticut has an affection in the hearts of 
a great many people, not only in my own 
State, but all over this country; and my 
friend and neighbor, beloved Aunt Belle, 
whose whole life has been spent in a little 
town on the Connecticut River doing 
good and kind and useful things for other 
people, has expressed this feeling most 
effectively. 

As a girl and woman in Connecticut, 
as a town official, as a member of the 
general assembly, one of the first women 
so to serve, as a commissioner of Middle- 
sex County, Mrs. Russell has been in a 
position which permits her really to 
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speak from life in these noble lines of 
verse which she has penned: 
CONNECTICUT 
(By Belle D. Russell) 
TIl always love Connecticut, 
With its historic lore. 


Where stalwart hearts and noble souls 
Revere what's gone before. 


I'll always love Connecticut, 
Where granite hills look down 

On many a home and garden 
With here and there a town. 


TIl always love Connecticut, 
With its river running thru 
Sometimes by storm clouds darkened 
More often heavenly blue. 


I'll always love Connecticut, 

With its church spires straight and high. 
Their patterns were inspired by God 

To point us to the sky. 


God, bless and keep Connecticut, 
And make its future bright 

In order to go forward 
In freedom's shining light. 


Strange Lethargy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension an editorial, 
Strange Lethargy, appearing in the Bos- 
ton Globe of March 27, 1953, referring 
to the fine work done by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane], a sin- 
cere, devoted, and able representative of 
the people, always fighting for their 

_ best interests. 

What the editorial states about the 
cities of Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, 
and other textile centers is correct. 
The same applies to New England cities 
in which the shoe industry is a major 
or permanent activity. 

The professed aim of defense man- 
power policy No. 4 should be carried out 
at once by the Department of Defense in 
relation to New England. 

The editorial follows: 

STRANGE LETHARGY 

Every New Englander concerned with the 
well-being of this six-State area will applaud 
Congressman THOMAS J. Lane's demand for 
immediate investigation by Congress of the 

urement policies of the Defense Depart- 
ment relating to textiles. His query as to 
whether the explicit needs of the Nation are 
not being “sabotaged by an agency of the 
Government” puts the issue in a nutshell. 

The professed aim of Defense Manpower 
Policy, No. 4, when it was established, was 
to assure that procurement contracts in tex- 
tiles be so placed as to help regions qualified 
for such production which are suffering from 
unemployment. Four months have passed 
since that order was adopted. Nothing what- 
ever has been done to assist depressed local 
textile areas with order allotments. 

Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, and other 
textile centers in this region have, meantime, 
been afflicted with onerous unemployment 
burdens. Mills have been closed or placed 

_ On part time. Some have moved away, with 
disastrous consequences to the communities 
they once provided with work. Though 
$45,000,000 in appropriations is available for 


such orders, little or nothing is being done. 
The Defense Department continues to in- 
dulge in evasion and fog. 

With but 3 months left of the fiscal year, 
it would seem time Congress acted. The law 
is specific. When is the Defense Department 
going to heed it? 


The Taxpaying Ides of March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Eudora (Ark.) 
Enterprise on March 5, 1953: 

THE TAXPAYING IDES OF MARCH 


Throughout the Nation, everybody is lining 
up to pay income taxes by March 15. Every- 
body? Well not quite everybody. There 
are of course, the cheaters, who sometimes 
wind up in jail; but there are also more than 
41,000 profitmaking businesses that are per- 
mitted to dodge their share of the taxload 
because of exemptions and loopholes that 
should have been done away with years ago. 

On Main Street in most cities and towns 
there is a bank that pays income tax to 
Uncle Sam. But then there probably is a 
cooperative financial institution that does 
banking business, but pays little or no in- 
come tax to help support our Government. 

Down Main Street you'll find a hardware 
store or two, a feed and fertilizer shop, a 
coal and lumber yard, several gas stations, 
and other types of business all owned and 
run by hard-working fellows who have been 
to a war or two and pay their Federal in- 
come taxes as a matter of course, no matter 
how much it hurts. But alongside them, or 
across the street, you'll find a variety of 
co-op stores, selling the same goods and 
services, but paying little or no Federal in- 
come taxes because they say they're some- 
what different from the others. 

In the grocery stores you'll find a variety 
of items, brands of butter, eggs, sugar, cran- 
berries, oranges, apples, milk, poultry, canned 
goods, etc., which, if you ask a question or 
two or read the fine print, will be revealed as 
co-op products sold by huge, profitmaking 
cooperative corporations, many of which pay 
less in actual dollars and cents income tax 
than you do as an individual. 

Down by the railroad track, you'll find 
the same sort of tax-free competition to tax- 
paying businesses in a little different fash- 
ion. There is probably a grain elevator 
owned by John Smith & Son, who are in- 
come taxpayers. But, also, there is probably 
another elevator across the same tracks that 
is labeled Co-op and doesn’t pay a dime in 
income taxes on its profits. 

There are more than 41,000 of these tax 
dodgers on the Main Streets and railroad 
tracks of America. If they were taxed the 
same as their competitors, as they should 
be, the Federal Treasury would get a billion 
dollars in new revenue every year. That 
would go a long, long way toward making 
it possible for Congress to cut your income 
tax, also help balance the budget. 

Two high essentials of the new adminis- 
tration in Washington are that income taxes 
be reduced and the budget be brought into 
balance. Probably both cannot be done, es- 
pecially this year, unless new, additional rey- 
enue is found. Taxation of presently 
exempt profit-making businesses, such as 
co-ops and mutuals, is the place to start in 
getting in the new revenue, 
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Certainly, in the face of things, there is 
no excuse nor reason for the continuous 
babying of $20 billion of co-op annual busi- 
ness by exempting it entirely or partially 
from the Federal income tax collector. It is 
high time that Congress act to make these 
businesses pay their way just as you are 
required to do. 


The United States Is Not a Democracy, 
It Is a Republic—Long Live Our 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for the American people to delete 
from thier vocabularly the word “de- 
mocracy” when referring to our form of 
government. History tells us that our 
Government is and always has been a 
Republic, and the following facts will 
support this statement. 

The United States of America was es- 
tablished as a constitutional republic. 
When the Constitutional Convention had 
completed its labors, a citizen of Phila- 
delphia asked Benjamin Franklin what 
kind of a government had been set up. 
Franklin replied, “A republic—if you can 
keep it.” 

The word “democracy” is not found in 
either the Declaration of Independence 
or the Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, 
the founder of the Democratic Party, al- 
ways spoke of “the Republic,” or “our 
republican form of government.” 

In all the state papers of Presidents 
for the first 125 years—from George 
Washington to Woodrow Wilson—there 
is no reference to the United States of 
America as a democracy. Julia Ward 
Howe did not style her great patriotic 
anthem The Battle Hymn of the De- 
mocracy. 

James Madison distinguished sharply 
between “republic” and “democracy.” 
Said Madison: 

Democracies ever have been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property, and have been in 
general as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths. 


In 1848 William H. Seward said: 


Democracies are prone to war, and war 
consumes them. 


But centuries earlier Aristotle had 
written—in 322 B. C.: 


A democracy when put to the strain grows 
weak and is supplanted by oligarchy. 


That is why we always have a demand 
for government controls in times of 
emergency. The same warning was 
heard in declining Rome, when Seneca 
said, in 63 A. D.: 

Democracy is more cruel than wars or 
tyrants. 


In 1918 Woodrow Wilson described 
World War I as a “crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy.” But with 
the end of the Wilson era, the word 
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passed quickly from our popular vocabu- 
lary. 

Beginning in 1933—the year President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt extended diplo- 
matic recognition to Communist Rus- 
sia—we became a democracy again, 
and since that time a tremendous Gov- 
ernment-supported propaganda has been 
directed to all young people, to teach 
them to scorn those who insist this 
Nation was established as a republic. 

Article IV of the Constitution pro- 
vides: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government. 5 


All the historical evidence shows that 
we were a republic from 1789 until about 
1933. Who decided we should then be- 
come a democracy, and why? Be- 
queathed to us by 20 years of New Deal 
democracy, we have only the tragic rolls 
of 1,435,000 battlefield casualties, and a 
staggering Federal debt of $267 billion. 

Although Communist Russia is recog- 
nized universally as the most tyrannical 
dictatorship in all human history, the 
Moscow meeting of the Communist In- 
ternationale, in 1935, formally decreed 
that the Soviet Union should henceforth 
be described as a “democracy.” 

Soon the principal Communist-front 
organizations throughout the world be- 
gan to incorporate the words “democ- 
racy” or “democratic” in their titles. 
Thus, in 1935 we find in the United 
States such Communist organizations as 
the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy, the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, the North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, 
and many more. By 1940 there were 
more than 60 Communist-front organi- 
zations in the United States, each with 
the word “democracy” or “democratic” 
in its corporate title. 

For more than 20 years we have 
watched a determined worldwide cam- 
paign to make the words communism 
and democracy synonymous. On the oc- 
casion of Stalin’s death, in March 1953, 
the national committee of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States described 
the passing of the Communist dictator as 
“a tragedy to all democratic humanity.” 

Under our Republic, government is the 
servant of the people: under the dis- 
torted concepts of godless communism, 
“democracy” has become the master of 
the people. 


Centralization of Military Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to discuss a matter of vital importance 
to our Nation. 

For the past several weeks there has 
been increasing apprehension in Con- 
gress and throughout the country re- 
garding the latest Army General Staff's 
drive for greater—and improper—power 
within our Government. 


As one who, for over 30 years, has been 
associated with the Army and with the 
National Guard I view the possibility of 
greater centralization of military power 
as a profoundly serious development. I 
am concerned because I am certain that 
if the Army General Staff succeeds in its 
plan to establish a Prussian-type su- 
preme general staff our constitutional 
principle of civilian control of the mili- 
tary will be but a fiction, and our na- 
tional security will be undermined, 

Speeches by the Honorable PAUL 
SHAFER, of Michigan, and the Honorable 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, 
both members of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, have pointed up the 
dangers of the Prussianism which the 
Army General Staff hopes to impose on 
this country. The Honorable L. C. 
ARENDS, of Illinois, also a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has 
publicly voiced the same apprehensions. 

As has been clearly pointed out, the 
Army General Staff is determined to 
establish a camouflaged Prussian-type 
high command by means of a reorgani- 
zation of the Defense Department, to be 
based on forthcoming recommendations 
of the Rockefeller committee. 

That this committee is stacked in fa- 
vor of the Prussian system has already 
been brought to your attention by my 
colleagues. I share the suspicion of the 
Rockefeller committee and I share their 
apprehension that if this militaristic 
scheme succeeds our free American in- 
stitutions will be in jeopardy. 

Not only would a super General Staff 
and its single Chief of Staff be bad for 
the country through loss of civilian con- 
trol, but it would be bad for the military 
services themselves. There is no doubt 
that control of all our services by a super 
General Staff would reduce the stature, 
esprit de corps, and combat efficiency of 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the Marines. 
Furthermore, in my opinion, it would 
mean the eventual destruction of the 
National Guard, our citizen army. 

It is not secret to this Congress that 
since World War I the National Guard 
has had to fight for its very existence, 
and against the Army General Staff 
which has repeatedly attempted to rele- 
gate the National Guard to an inferior 
position in our Military Establishment. 


The Army General Staff has never over- ` 


looked an opportunity to demean or re- 
duce the stature of the National Guard 
whenever the opportunity offered. 

I am disturbed by these threats for I 
have been associated with our National 
Guard for over a quarter of acentury. I 
believe in it as a bulwark of our national 
security. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that the suecess of the Gen- 
eral Staff’s power play will mean the 
emasculation of the National Guard. 

This is not simply surmise; it is the 
Jesson of history. As German military 
history so clearly demonstrated, the 
strength and status of national-guard- 
type forces are in inverse proportion to 
the power of a national general staff. 

In. Germany the landwehr, a type of 
national guard organization, was de- 
stroyed by the growing power of the 
German General Staff. 

The reason for general staff antago- 
nism toward the national guard concept 
is obvious. A supreme general staff is 
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based upon highly concentrated central- 
ization of power. Such concentration 
of power, ultimately in a single chief of 
staff—the same as if our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff chairman were given the power of 
decision—is a fundamental philosophy 
of a supreme general staff. 

Thus a supreme general staff thinks in 
terms of a permanent, tightly controlled 
military organization. Because it de- 
rives its strength from highly central- 
ized authority, this supreme general staff 
concept—“Prussianism” is, I believe, an 
accurately descriptive term—is antithet- 
ical to the idea of military forces organ- 
ized on a state (territorial) basis. Such 
forces are not easily brought within 
grasp of a supreme general staff because 
an absolute line of authority cannot be 
achieved by a national supreme com- 
mand. Consequently, a national guard 
stands as a challenge to the objectives 
and methods of the Prussian system. 

Also, it must constantly be remem- 
bered that civilian authority over the 
military, so essential to national guard 
strength and survival, is minimized by 
a supreme general staff. 

It is no accident or military coinci- 
dence that Territorial organizations 
such as our National Guard and the 
British territorial units have thrived and 
are a potent factor in the security of 
their respective countries. Both coun- 
tries have based their top security plan- 
ning upon a system by which the mak- 
ers of the plans are responsible for car- 
rying out the plans—the precise opposite 
of the single chief of staff system that 
separate authority from responsibility, 
In other words, the British have adopted 
a concept practically the same as that of 
the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with respect to making the planners re- 
sponsible for carrying out their plans, 
Significantly, the British in their unifi- 
cation of their armed forces, after World 
War II, pointedly rejected the supreme 
general staff. The United States con- 
tinued under our unification the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff policy which was so suc- 
cessful during World War II. 

The National Guard of Germany was 
destroyed by the German Great General 
Staff. The conclusion is inescapable that 
the top level command system of Great 
Britain and the United States is con- 
ducive to the continuation and survival 
of strong national guard type forces. 
The supreme general staff destroys such 
systems, 

As the German military historian, Von 
Behrenhorst, said, “Prussia was not a na- 
tion with an army, but an army with a 
nation.“ We are, happily, still a nation 
with an army. We have as a nation as- 
siduously avoided the ways of militarism, 
for we have proved that a nation can be 
militarily strong without being mili- 
taristic. 

Congress, in writing the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, built strong statutory 
barriers against adoption of the method 
of German militarism. One of the rea- 
sons we have been able to be militarily 
strong without being militaristic is that 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff system gives the 
most effective kind of direction to our 
Armed Forces. It has proved its supe- 
riority over the Prussian system in the 
greatest of all wars, 
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Our JCS is a source of strength not 
only because it is militarily superior to 
a supreme general staff system, but also 
because it stands as a barrier against the 
politically as well as militarily dangerous 
one-man control of the Armed Forces— 
the single chief of staff system. 

This is the genius of true democratic 
government—that it can build effective 
military strength without resorting to an 
organizational mechanism which pro- 
gressively concentrates control in one 
military man. When we cease to follow 
this course in the United States, our 
democratic institutions shall have suc- 
cumbed to the one-man solution. 

Another reason we are strong without 
having to resort to alien totalitarian 
methods is that we have been able, 
through our National Guard, to have real 
military strength without highly cen- 
tralized military control. The National 
Guard concept is wholly in keeping with 
our American tradition; Prussian meth- 
ods are opposed to our belief and form of 
government. 

If the JCS system is revised to permit 
adoption of any form of a supreme gen- 
eral staff our national security—and with 
it our National Guard—will be jeopar- 
dized. Ultimate destruction of both will 
be inevitable. 

But America is not asleep to these 
dangers. As the Honorable PAUL SHAFER 
pointed out in his recent speech to the 
House, the press is becoming constantly 
more alarmed. As the Honorable JAMES 
Van Zaxpr reported to the House, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have taken a 
resolute position against any changes in 
the JCS which would tend toward a su- 
preme general staff. 

I now desire to invite the attention of 
the House to what I consider a most 
important development in the rising pub- 
lic opposition to the current General 
Staff power play taking place under the 
guise of reorganization. 

On March 23, 1953, one of America’s 
most distinguished industrialists, Mr. 
Robert W. Johnson, chairman of the 
board of Johnson & Johnson, issued a 
public statement regarding the dangers 
of what he refers to as the “Army Gen- 
eral Staff’s bold, deliberate, and well- 
planned” bid for power. 

His statement merits deep considera- 
tion. Mr. Johnson is a retired brigadier 
general in the Army of the United States. 
He has served also as vice chairman of 
the War Production Board and recently 
as a member of the Sarnoff Commission. 
Consequently, he speaks with an intimate 
knowledge of the danger of General Staff 
militarism. His statement is particu- 
larly important in that it discloses that, 
in addition to military dangers, the Gen- 
eral Staff drive for power is authorita- 
tively recognized by a leading business- 
man as vitally dangerous to both Ameri- 
can industry and labor. 

Brigadier General Johnson’s complete 
statement can be found on page A1560 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under the ex- 
tension of remarks by the Honorable 
PauL W. SHAFER. I commend General 
Johnson’s statement to the attention of 
all Members of the House. 

Because a supreme general staff can 
take different shapes, under a label of 
reorganization, I desire to quote an ex- 


tract from Brigadier General Johnson's 
statement. This portion of his state- 
ment, enumerating some of the ways the 
Prussian system could be established by 
“reorganization” follows: 


Extreme vigilance is necessary. The ad- 
vocates of a Prussian supreme staff will never 
label it as such. It can take many forms 
such as— 

(a) Giving a so-called chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff power to resolve issues 
on which the military chiefs do not hold a 
view. This actually would make the chair- 
man a single chief of staff after the model 
of Von Moltke. 

(b) Isolating civilian control by establish- 
ing a new planning or advisory group of 
council called super chiefs, or some other 
deceptive name, or by giving the Secretary 
of Defense a military staff—which Congress 
deliberately prohibited in order to prevent 
a supreme staff from developing under uni- 
fication. 

(c) Separating the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
members from their role as chiefs of mili- 
tary services. This would separate author- 
ity from responsibility which is now so firmly 
fixed under the present system. Any busi- 
nessman knows the danger of giving author- 
ity without responsibility. It is the road 
to failure. 


In way of summary I wish to empha- 
size that: 

Any form of the Prussian system will 
give the Army General Staff power to 
destroy the National Guard. That the 
General Staff will use that power to 
destroy the National Guard is a cer- 
tainty. 

If the Rockefeller Committee permits 
itself to be used to further the General 
Staff’s proposals for so-called improve- 
ment in our war-proven Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the stage will be set for the liqui- 
dation of the National Guard of the 
United States. 

America and its modern minutemen, 
the National Guard, have a vital stake 
in what is going on in the Pentagon, for 
so long as the Army General Staff’s quest 
for power continues unbridled America’s 
institutions and security will continue to 
be in jeopardy. 


How To Cut Taxes With No Loss of 


Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations held its annual meeting in 
Washington during the past week. One 
of the resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence gives us an admirable suggestion as 
to how this Congress may reduce indi- 
vidual income taxes, as proposed in 
House bill 1, and still maintain the pres- 
ent total of Treasury revenue through 
the adoption of House bill 1559. Under 
permission, I insert this resolution in the 
Record. The resolution follows: 

Administration leaders are hesitating to 
approve a highly needed reduction in indi- 
vidual income taxes for fear that possible 
reductions in Federal expenditures during 
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the current fiscal year will not justify such 
a tax cut. 

The Conference of Small Business Organ- 
izations, assembled in Washington in annual 
meeting, calls attention to a practically un- 
touched source of revenue which, if imme- 
diately subjected to Federal income tax by 
the Congress, will make up substantially 
the loss of Treasury receipts which will be 
occasioned by adoption of the individual tax 
reduction proposed in House bill 1. 

A recent estimate by the staff of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation states that the adoption of 
the Mason bill—now H. R. 1559—-which pro- 
poses full Federal taxation of the earnings 
of building and loan associations, mutual 
savings banks, cooperatives of all kinds, 
credit unions, mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, and other mutual busi- 
nesses which are in direct competition with 
taxpaying businesses, would produce annual 
revenue of at least $800 million in addition 
to whatever amounts may result from the 
minimum taxation of some of these groups 
under the 1951 Revenue Act: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Conference of Amer- 
ican Small Business Organizations, both as 
an association and through the contacts of 
individual members with their respective 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, call upon the 83d Congress, 
now in session, to adopt legislation, prefer- 
ably H. R. 1559, to impose full Federal in- 
come tax upon all legally tax-exempt busi- 
nesses which are in competition with tax- 
paying businesses and individuals; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the conference and its 
members call upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Budget, and 
others in executive authority to urge such 
action upon the 83d Congress, to the end 
that individual income taxes may be reduced 
not later than June 30, 1953, without sub- 
stantial loss of revenue to the Treasury; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That widespread publicity be 
given to this action of the conference, to 
the end that all taxpayers throughout the 
United States join in a great public demand 
that the 83d Congress immediately consider 
and adopt suitable legislation to give relief 
to overburdened taxpayers and to impose 
Federal income tax upon those businesses 
that are now inadequately taxed, 


Address of Hon. Alan G. Kirk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Alan G. Kirk, former United States 
Ambassador to the U. S. S. R., to the 
Dallas Council on World Affairs, Dallas, 
Tex., March 18, 1953: 

To be invited to address the Dallas Council 
on World Affairs is an honor of which I am 
deeply sensible, partly because it is my first 
opportunity to talk with and to meet so 
many prominent citizens of this great State 
of Texas, but chiefly because the intelligent 
and sincere interest your organization has 
displayed so constantly in world affairs is 
very impressive and very important to our 
country. The part you play in shaping 
public opinion is effective indeed, and per- 
haps my experiences and observations can 
assist in enlarging somewhat your apprecia- 
tion of the current situation, 
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You will agree that the effect of changes 
in the composition of the Government of the 
Soviet Union, following the death of Stalin; 
are rather difficult to assess, with the meager 
information at our disposal at this moment. 
We are witnessing a transfer of power from 
the hands of one man to others whose com- 
petence to exercise such power has yet to be 
demonstrated. There are too few historical 
parallels in the modern world, wherein such 
absolute power as Stalin possessed has had to 
be transferred abruptly to personalities of 
lesser magnitude, for us to forecast future 
events. The mantle of Elijah has fallen, 
and it would appear that Malenkov is cast 
for the role of Elisha, but we are still uncer- 
tain whether he can support the burdens 
now upon his shoulders, and just how he 
will comport himself in matters affecting 
relationships with the free world. In any 
event, a new government of the U. S. S. R. 
is in being, and its initial moves have been 
directed chiefly toward ensuring unity and 
solidarity in the internal sphere. That there 
has been a note of anxiety, or of apprehen- 
sion, in these appeals to the Russians, is un- 
derstandable when we remind ourselves of 
the arbitrary and despotic manner in which 
the Communist Party has ruled over the op- 
pressed masses of this enormous empire. 
The party, the Bolshevik Party, has domi- 
nated the domestic scene since 1918, and its 
despotism could scarcely be called benevo- 
lent! The arrogance with which these 3- 
percenters have presumed to order the lives 
and destinies of the masses is one of the 
most cynical spectacles of modern times. 

Let me first summarize certain categories 
of Bolshevik oppressions of the Russian 
People and on the numbing effect of what 
is often described as “thought control.” 

In the political field you will appreciate 
there is only one party—the Communist 
Party—which used to describe itself as the 
Bolsheviks or majority group. This party 
is six. million strong, in round numbers, and 
dominates the remaining 200 millions of 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. The party 
nominates candidates for all local and state 
offices, and as there is no opposition party 
and no rival candidates, the voters elect 
almost unanimousiy the party slate. To de- 
scribe such a political regime as a democ- 
Yacy is indeed a mockery. 

The economic structure is dominated by 
the party, since state socialism is the basic 
philosophy. All must work, and work when 
and where the rulers decide: Without a 
work card, citizens have little hope of find- 
ing housing or of buying food. Production 
is speeded up all the time, and norms in 
effect induce sweat-shop methods. “From 
each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his needs“, has now become “to 
each according to his productivity.” There 
is constant pressure to eradicate the natural 
desire for private property, even to depriving 
the peasant of his own cow. 

Moscow reigns supreme in the cultural 
field, in music, art, theater, literature, sci- 
ence. Original work must conform to the 
drab and dreary tenets of Leninism, as-inter- 
preted by the party arbiters. ‘The intelligent- 
sia are passive, not knowing when the party 
ine may alter and leave them beyond the 
pale. 

“Religion is the opium of the people” 
reads the plaque on the walls of the histori- 
cal museum, on the way into Red Square. 
To be a party member, one must be an 
atheist, The Orthodox Church is allowed to 
conduct services in a limited number of 
churches (most of the others are lodging 
houses or museums), but strictly ritualistic 
and nothing of politics; 

The people, or as the Bolsheviks contemp- 
tuously call them, the masses, are thus 
severely circumscribed in their physical en- 
vironment, in their cultural climate, and in 
their religious atmosphere. Since the state, 
or the Kremlin to be more specific; holds 
control of all the media of mass cOmmunica- 
tion, the press, the radio, movies, TV, bill- 


posters; and also of the schools and the en= 
tire educational system, it is evident that 
the minds of the masses are being molded 
along party lines. As history is being re- 
written, even from the times of Ivan the 
Terrible, to reinforce the claims that his- 
torical materialism can only be correctly in- 
terpreted by the high priesthood of the party, 
it is shocking to perceive the distortions 
and perversions now forced upon the Russian 
people. The press is completely the organ 
of the party—indeed, in a dictatorship a 
free press would be impossible—and tells 
the people what to think and what to do. 
The radio does the same, blaring out in all 
the cities, towns, villages, railroad trains, 
parks, and so forth. The theater, drama, 
opera, ballet, are also often used for similar 
propaganda motives, although it must be 
said that many classic pieces still retain 
their original beauty and authenticity. Peo- 
ple in Russia are watched all the time and 
everywhere, by the secret and the security 
police. There are nets of informers who 
carry tales to the authorities, tales true or 
untrue. The people are suspicious of each 
other, they do not fraternize, they are serious- 
looking and silent on the streets and in pub- 
lic—despite Stalin's statement several years 
ago that “life is more joyous, comrades,” 
there is not much real joy nor happiness 
evidenced in the faces and manners of the 
people. It is a hard life in a hard climate 
under hard masters. 

_ What arrogance. Imagine a political party 
representing 3 percent of the total popula- 
tion. The party, for there is only one, 
controls the thoughts and minds of that 
great mass of human beings. The book 1984 
has devised for us no worse form of thought 
control than exists today inside Soviet Rus- 
sia, and now taking shape in her satellites. 
It is the very acme of despotism. 

But, although the Kremlin, by all these 
means, denies the masses of the people of 
Russia knowledge of what is going on in 
the outside world, nevertheless, the full 
propaganda machinery at the disposal of the 
Bolshevik Party is turned against the outside 
world, sowing poisonous thoughts to create 
dissension abroad. The means available for 
this nefarious objective are by their own 
radio- Radio Moscow,” broadcasting in 
many languages and beamed to many coun- 
tries; by radio stations in satellite countries, 
east and west; by the local Communist- 
controlled newspapers; by their speakers in 
all open forums, such as the General Assem- 
bly, its subcommittees and its subsidiary 
agencies; by speakers at cultural congresses, 
peace meetings, etc.; by spreading rumors 
that one government is conducting secret ne- 
gotiations with them or with other nations. 
We are all familiar with the speeches in New 
York, tiresome tirades, distortion of facts, of 
the Soviet representatives in the United Na- 
tions and those of its satellites. The harsh 
words spoken against the free world are con- 
centrated, of course, when directed against 
the United States in particular, and as these 
speeches are given worldwide coverage, in 
whole or in part, a good deal of damage can 
be done. 

For we all agree that one of the cardinal 
objectives of Soviet foreign policy is to dis- 
rupt the harmony of the free world. The 
ruling group—we now call the Presidium 
what we formerly called the Politburo—this 
group of men—only one of whom, Molotov, 
has seen much of the world outside of the 
Soviet orbit—have certain fears which are 
quite disturbing to their peace of mind as 
well as to their plans and prospects. -As the 
cooperative aspects of the Marshall plan be- 
came evident, to be followed by our support 
of Greece and Turkey, by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, by the rearming of the 
free world, and now by the formation of the 
European Defense Community—to name 
some of the recent outstanding events of 
the postwar period—the leaders in the Krem- 
lin began to see real resistance to their domi- 
-neering take shape. Not alone in the mate- 
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rial sphere, but also in the spiritual sphere, 
men who value personal, individual liberty 
have come to see clearly that “communist” 
and “democracy” are not synonyms. Our 
eyes having been opened and our danger 
realized, our reactions have been prompt, 
and we have accepted the burdens we must 
bear in order to remain freemen. 

We haye begun to perceive what a deter- 
mined, unprincipled, and energetic minority 
We recognize the emotional nature 
of the appeal of communism and the fanat- 
icism with which it is preached. We find 
that a rational approach to the problem is 
met by a frenzied irrationalism. We are 
bombarded with half-truths, with untruths; 
we are tagged with names of opprobrium, 
warmongers; we are accused of encircle- 
ment, of preparing for war. 

Having adopted the Marxist theory, and 
adapted it to their own purposes, the Bol- 
sheviks are smart enough to realize that the 
world of free enterprise, in its constant for- 
ward progress, whereby the lot of its citizens 
is improving and expanding, is indeed a real 
challenge to their system. Our very exist- 
ence, these states of The free world, is an 
increasing threat to communism. We must 
be the enemy, for the tenets of the great 
world are anathema to bolshevism. There 
is an almost pathological condition evi- 
denced in the terms of hatred and venom 
with which our world is assaulted by the 
Soviet leaders—a note of hysteria in the 
epithets hurled at us. And perhaps that 
may indicate that our menace to them is 
something real in their consciousness—even 
if not in ours. 

However, these diatribes against the im- 
perialists are coupled with diabolical and 
insidious attempts to separate and divide 
the partners of the free world. The Kremlin 
fears the cohesion which other nations are 
now demonstrating. That there should be 
in existence such a thing as the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, spells a failure 
of Soviet diplomacy. Nothing could be more 
unpalatable to those men who aspire to 
Communist domination of the world, than 
the solidarity which free nations are dis- 
playing. The blunders of the coup d’etat 
in Czechoslovakia, of the Berlin blockade, of 


“the attack on South Korea, to name some of 


the outstanding mistakes made by Stalin 
and his cohorts—these blunders had reper- 
cussions entirely unforeseen and unex- 

. ‘These Kremlin maneuvers failed to 
intimidate us and our friends; and the re- 
bound, the reaction, produced results most 
distasteful to the carnivorous bear in 
Moscow. 

Nevertheless, we must be on our guard 
against other and more insidious attacks 
upon our new-found strength. If we have 
created an organization capable of giving 
pause to our enemy, we must remember that 
while the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts, yet each one of those parts is in- 
dispensable. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, and we must be alive to the 
intense activity which the Kremlin em- 
ploys all the time to weaken any or all of 


-those links, Their methods are sometimes 


transparent, more often covert and hidden. 
There are constant attempts to divide the 
free world, as by trade concessions; by fa- 
vors of one kind or another, bestowed to in- 
cite envy or suspicion; by taunts and by 
jibes; by sarcasm and by innuendo. We re- 
cently had the prediction from Moscow— 
from Stalin himself at the 19th Party Con- 
gress last fall—that the capitalist world 
will inevitably be at each other’s throats, in 
wars for markets or for raw materials. We 
were subjected to many warnings in the im- 
mediate postwar years, ot the imminent col- 
lapse of capitalism—but the eminent Pro- 
fessor Varga had to go outside the Soviet 
Union for a few years of penance when his 
croakings failed. We shall be told in serious 
and solemn tones of many other dire and 
VCC 
future, 0 
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One method the Bolsheviks seem to be em- 
ppasizing more and more is to exploit the 
natural and normal nationalism of the citi- 
zens of the various states in the free world. 
To play upon the healthy pride of national- 
ity, to exaggerate the importance of a given 
state in the eyes of its people and its rulers, 
to suggest that a strong state is being imposed 
upon, bears too heavy a burden, pulls too 
heavy a load—these are old Machiavellian 


tactics we of the modern world should be too 


emart not to expose. Or, in the case of 
smaller or specially located states, to imply 
that the larger ones are in fact running 
their government, using their territory, risk- 
ing their safety—in effect, creating an at- 
mosphere derogatory to national sover- 
eignty. We all know how these prejudices 
can be inflated, we know all about “Ami, 
go home,” we recognize there are burdens 
our allies are bearing which are quite differ- 
ent from what we support here in the United 
States. I think, however, we should be alive 
to the fact that all such areas of irritation 
are bound to be fruitful spots for Commu- 
nist action. We must be tolerant toward 
such manifestations, realizing that our 
friends are undertaking certain obligations 
we do not experience ourselves in this coun- 


It would be a grievous mistake if we were 
to develop any exaggerated idea of our ability 
to do without the warm and strong support 
of our allies, our friends. We are indeed in 
this thing together—we hang together or we 
hang separately. There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that a cardinal principle 
of Soviet foreign policy is to divide the na- 
tions of the free world. Of course it is, and 
I am sure that a moment's sober reflection 
will cause every thoughtful American to 
agree. “Divide and conquer,” we all learned 
that in our early schooldays, and it is a 
principle which is equally well known and 
understood by those disciples of historical 
materialism, the Politburo—Malenkov, Beria, 
Molotov, et al. Let us make no mistake 
about that. And remember the Communist 
doctrine of ebb and flow, of tactical retreat, 
of zigzag, which applies here, since it can be 
used to lull us into false security, while 
working slowly and quietiy to undermine our 
faith in ourselves, in our allies, or to magnify 
our own feelings of importance, of our self- 
sufficiency, of our ability to go it alone. 

Whether we like it or not, we are part of 
the world, a partner in the world community, 
a portion of the world. Here in Texas one 
does not need to enlarge upon the need for 
looking at things in a big way, you Texans 
set us all an example in that respect, and a 
very fine and very important example it is, 
too. When we commence to realize that our 
meeds for trade outlets are worldwide, and 
our requirements for raw materials must 
now depend upon the world's resources, then 
‘we begin to see how necessary it is that we 
support our friends. The time is passing, 
if, indeed, it has not already passed, when 
the United States can be considered a com- 
pletely integrated economic unit, supplying 
all its needs from within its own borders. 
We now need mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relationships, those which comple- 
ment our own production, not only enrich 
our own economy but at the same time aid 
our friends to augment theirs. Many sources 
of raw materials which are vital to the in- 
dustrial life of certain of our friends now lie 
in portions of the globe perilously close to 
Communist influence. These areas must be 
kept free for our free world, otherwise we 
shall see serious disruptions occur in the 
national life of some of our friends. 

To lose such sources of raw materials is 
one thing, but to lose them to our enemies 
is quite another—the error then is com- 
pounded, to say the least. For example, were 
the resources of Southeast Asia—tin, rubber, 
oll, bauxite, rice, indigo, and so forth—to 
be denied the free world, you can imagine 
for yourselves what that would mean to 


many western European nations, yes, and 
to India, too. To lose them to Communist 
China, to the U. S. S. R., would certainly 
tip the scales very violently against us. To 
lose these markets for our products, ours, 
Europe's, Japan’s—would also be a body blow 
to the free world’s economy. And this is a 
fact only too-well known by the Kremlin— 
make no mistake about that. 

Now, I would not want to keep the picture 
confined only to the somber drab tones sọ 
far depicted, for I hold firmly to the belief 
that communism, and Russian aggression, 
will fail—will collapse finally. There are 
many indications that such is not just a 
hope, a wish, a delusion. Dictatorships sow 
the seeds of their own ultimate destruction— 
we all agree. How long will it take? Who 
can say? But we have just seen that even 
the “deity” of the Communist Party is mortal. 
We now perceive the outline of the new 
regime. I hold it most important that we 
reassure ourselves of the fact that these 
men, too, are mortal; that they are men, not 
supermen; that they are human, not super- 
human, They have made mistakes, they will 
make more mistakes. True, they are not ac- 
countable to Congresses, to parliaments; to 
a free press, to an informed public opinion; 
to any courts of law, to a Supreme Court— 
but they are accountable, despite their athe- 
ism, despite their slogan “religion is the 
opium of the people”—they are accountable 
to a Supreme Being—and their late leader is 
by no means one of the immortals. 

May I suggest that we Americans, all of 
us, Keep very strong faith and confidence in 
our civilization; in our system of free enter- 
prise; in our sympathy and understanding 
of the trials and tribulations of our friends; 
in our form of representative, democratic 
government, of law and of justice; and in 
that Supreme Being whose inscrutable ways 
we acknowledge and revere. 


Justification of a Salary for the Instruc- 
tion in the Field of Science at the 
Capitol Page School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker; I was 
startled to find that up until 1950 the 
budget estimates for the Capitol Page 
School carried salaries for 6 teachers, but 
that in 1950 the administrative officer of 
the school had not asked for 6 teachers 
and 1 salary was eliminated. The prin- 
cipal of the school has pointed out to me 
the inadequacy of the instruction in the 
field of science at the present time since 
one course only—physics—is offered. 

On further study, I found that the en- 
rollment of the school is one-third larger 
than it was when six teachers had been 
included in the budget, and that the 
rigid time schedule of the pages makes 
it impossible to keep pupils after class 
for remedial work. Much individual 
attention is necessary for each boy as the 
entire instructional period must be con- 
fined to 45 minutes. Sizes of classes at 
the present time are running far above 
normal with this increased enrollment, 
making the individual attention difficult. 

In April 1949, when the evaluation of 
this school was printed, the Middle 
States Association pointed to the defi- 
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ciency in the field of science by rating 
the school inferior in this category. 
The school will be reevaluated in March 
1954 and, unless this decided lack is 
corrected by adding a regular sequence 
of courses in science, the school will 
again be penalized. 

It would seem that at the Capitol Page 
School where the median IQ is well 
above average for the city, and where 
many of our gifted young men have ex- 
pressed the desire to continue their edu- 
cation in either medicine or engineering 
we should offer adequate secondary 
school preparation to fit them for the 
colleges of their choice. Provision 
should be made for an education com- 
parable to the other Washington high 
schools. 

At the present time one teacher is 
dividing her time between the teaching 
of mathematics and science. This would 
seem an unfair and inadequate division 
of time in both departments. 

An examination of the teachers’ sal- 
ary schedule in the District schools con- 
vinces me that the total increase in the 
budget would not exceed $5,500 for the 
additional science teacher, 


H. R. 3706 and the Doctors’ Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the introduction of H. R. 3706 by me, I 
have been heartened by the favorable 
response to its terms. The bill attempts 
to correct an inequity in the draft provi- 
sions affecting doctors and dentists. A 
sliding scale of service is provided for 
those in priority II, having had prior 
service of less than 21 months during 
World War II. i 

Considerable sentiment has been gen- 
erated for the inclusion of the provisions 
of H. R. 3706 in any extension of the 
Selective Service Act, and I am pleased 
with the interest demonstrated in it. I 
am hopeful that a sense of fairness, 
coupled with the favorable comment, 
will result in the Committee on Armed 
Services giving serious and favorable 
consideration to this measure. 

A memorandum supporting my posi- 
tion in this matter is appended, and it 
sets forth in detail the problem and the 
reasons why a bill in the nature of H. R. 
3706 should be enacted: 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF BILL PROPOSED 


To Līmrr SERVICE or Docrorns WHo Have 
PREVIOUSLY SERVED IN WoRLD War II 


I. THE INEQUITY WHICH HAS CAUSED THIS 
PROPOSAL 


The purpose of the proposed section is to 
eliminate the inequity of requiring many 
doctors in priority II under Public Law 779, 
Bist Congress, to serve 45 months’ duty in 
World War II and in the Korean war while 
doctors in priority I need only serve a maxi- 
mum of 24 months. Thus, many are ex- 
pected in some cases to serve twice as long 
in the armed services as doctors in other 
groups: This inequity is compounded by 
the fact that those doctors must perform 
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double duty before doctors in priority ITI are 
expected to serve a day. 

Many doctors have served only a few days 
short of the 21 months active duty which 
would put them in priority IV of the Doctors’ 
Draft Law, Public Law 779, 81st Congress. 
Yet they are now being called up to serve an 
additional 24 months’ service before other 
doctors in priority III are required to serve 
a month in any war. Meanwhile, doctors in 
priority I are being discharged from the 
services who have served at the completion 
of their present service Only 3 months more 
than many priority II doctors commencing 
their second hitch of 24 months. 

This inequity has been recognized by the 
armed services themselves. The Surgeon 
General of the Navy in answer to questions 
put to him by the Council on National Emer- 
gency Medical Service of the AMA stated: 

“The great majority of medical officers in 
the second order of priority (priority TI), 
and who hold commissions in the Naval Re- 
serve, received a relatively small part of 
their medical education under Government 
sponsorship, especially when compared with 
their counterparts who are classified as pri- 
ority I. In addition, they have served peri- 
ods of active duty extending from 90 days to 
20 months and 29 days subsequent to release 
from the program. Some medical officers in 
this group received less than 6 months of 
Government-sponsored education. In return 
some have already served on active duty for 
over 20 but less than 21 months. Under ex- 
isting law they are obligated for 24 months 
of active duty. It is apparent that such an 
individual will be required to serve approxi- 
mately 44 months’ active service for a rela- 
tively few months of Government-sponsored 
education. On the other hand, some pri- 
ority I medical officers who received as much 
as 244 calendar years of Government-spon- 
sored education, can liquidate their obliga- 
tion by serving on active duty for 24 months. 
This comparison presents a gross inequity.” 

The American Medical Society has also 
recognized this inequity and intends to rec- 
ommend its elimination. In the February 
21, 1953, issue of the Journal of the AMA 
the following was among the recommenda- 
tions of the Council on the National Emer- 
gency Medical Service to implement the pol- 
icy with regard to the future doctors’ draft 
law established by the house of delegates of 
the AMA in December 1952, 

“It was also agreed that in the presenta- 
tion of testimony to Congress attention 
should be called to many inequitable solu- 
tions currently created by recalling physi- 
cians with prior service to military duty 
for the same period of time (24 months) 
as physicians who have never served. The 
recommendation will be made that a re- 
duced period of service be established for 
those physicians who had at least 12 months 
of prior military duty since September 16, 
1940.“ 

Il. THE PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE INEQUITY 

The solution proposed by this group and 
others in the form of an additional section 
to be included in the new doctors draft law 
would go a long way to eliminate this in- 
equity. 

Although it is too late to call up doctors 
in priority III before calling doctors in pri- 
ority II as was originally recommended by 
the Director of Medical Services, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and by the AMA in the 
hearings when the first doctors draft law 
was under consideration in 1950, the pres- 
ent proposal would equalize the period of 
service enabling doctors in priority II and 
all other doctors to be discharged after 30 
months’ service. This would mean that the 
shortest period of duty by a doctor in pri- 
ority II would be 9 months, which, includ- 
ing service in World War II, would be 3 
months longer than the maximum combined 
service of doctors in priority I and 6 months 
longer than the service now required of 
doctors in priority III. 


Il. THE PROPOSED SECTION IS WORKABLE AND 
EQUITABLE 
A. It is administratively workable ` 
After talks with officials in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the proposed bill would 
appear to be administratively feasible. In- 
asmuch as all doctors in priority II have 
served on active duty before, no basic mili- 
tary training or indoctrination will be neces- 
sary for them which might consume any of 
the time during which they are called up. 
Furthermore, as opposed to other military 
occupations, service as a doctor is not at 
all dissimilar to service in civilian life. No 
long training with a unit is necessary before 
the individual becomes an effective member 
of the military team, The doctor in priority 
II is ready for duty as soon as he has been 
transported to his destination. In many 
cases this is the day he reports for duty. 
Since most of the doctors in priority II 
have served a good deal less than 21 months, 
the armed services could probably count on 
their services for an average of a year at least. 


B. There are sufficient doctors available to 
replace priority II doctors 


If it should be suggested that the proposed 
bill would not enable the Armed Forces to 
obtain the number of doctors sufficient for 
their needs, it should be pointed out that 
there is a pool of 33,000 doctors in priority 
III who have not served at all, one-third of 
whom are 40 years or younger, 

At this point exception should be taken 
to a recent argument which has been ad- 
vanced that many doctors in priority III 
should not be expected to serve as they are 
well established and important to civilian 
care. Following this argument of priority 
III men at the expense of priority II doc- 
tors to its logical conclusion, it is apparent 
that the men in priority II must always serve 
because they have not had an opportunity 
to become established. A definite hierarchy 
of doctors who have never served will be set 
up and called essential to the Nation's 
health, and they will never be expected to 
give of their time and life to the services. 

Estimates of the armed services, as stated 
in the Journal of the A. M. A. on January 17, 
1953, and revised in the New York Times for 
Sunday, February 22, 1953, in an article by 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee to the Selective 
Service System, indicates that they will need 
the following numbers of doctors in the next 
few years exclusive of those available to 
them through the regular draft: 


A total of 13,300 doctors in the next 4 years. 
Thereafter, their needs will be satisfied from 
recent graduates of medical schools who 
have finished their internship. It would 
seem that the 33,000 doctors in priority III 
were more than sufficient to provide the 
foreseeable needs for the Armed Forces for 
13,000 doctors. In addition there are avail- 
able 1,000 doctors in priority II and 2,000 in 
priority I, many of whom have been de- 
ferred under the prior rigid physical require- 
ments of the Armed Forces which have re- 
cently been relaxed to the extent that if a 
man is fit to practice at all, he is physically 
fit for the Services. (See statement by 
Armed Forces Medical Policy Council in the 
January 10, 1953, issue of the Journal of the 
AMA.). 

If there is still not a sufficient number, 
there are in priority IV, according to Dr. 
Casberg, Chairman of the Armed Forces 
Medical Policy Council, 4,000 doctors who 
have served 19 months or less and who will 
have served much less than the present 
priority II doctors by the time they become 
eligible for call, 
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Of course, the estimates of the Armed 
Forces will have to be revised slightly up- 
wards ifa limit for combined service is placed 
in the law, and it is also true that many will 
be deferred because they are considered es- 
sential. Even so, the pool of 40,000 doctors 
should provide 13,000 doctors for active duty 
in the next 4 years and in any event in 
the next 2 years, by which time world condi- 
tions may have changed considerably. 


IV. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROPOSAL IS 
NOT SATISFACTORY 


The Department of Defense recommends a 
17-month limit of duty for doctors who have 
served more than a year in World War II. 
Although this is a concession, it would still 
require doctors just short of 21 months to 
serye up to 14 months longer than doctors in 
priority I, and up to 17 months longer than 
doctors in priority HI. To state that it is 
not administratively feasible to take doctors 
in for a lees period is disproved. by the ex- 
perience of the Department of Defense it- 
self. There have been many veterans of 
World War II who were called up again, 
served in Korea, and were out of the service 
within a year. It should be noted that these 
men had to undergo considerable training 
which is not necessary for doctors, Further- 
more, the Navy has taken in doctors for a 
few days or a few months and then has dis- 
charged them in order that they might be- 
come eligible for priority IV. If it is adminis- 
tratively possible to do it for this short length 
of time, it should also be possible to call up 
and replace doctors in the longer period of 9 
months. 

It would seem to be far more equitable to 
increase the period of service of doctors in 
priority III than it would be to require at 
least 17 months more duty from doctors in 
priority II. 


V. PRIORITY IT DOCTORS ARE NOT OBLIGATED BY 
PARTICIPATION IN ASTP AND V—12 PROGRAM 


The argument might be advanced during 
the hearings on the new doctors draft law 
that because the doctors in priority II re- 
ceived a part of their education at Govern- 
ment expense, it would not be inequitable for 
them to serve longer than doctors in priority 

Nothing would be more unfair, 

In the first place, these doctors were prac- 
tically through medical school with the full 
expectation of paying for all of their educa- 
tion when the ASTP and V-12 programs were 
inaugurated. A great deal of pressure was 
put on them to resign from the Enlisted Re- 
serve and to join ASTP by their deans and 
by the Armed Forces. In many cases, the 
Armed Forces took over the dormitories. If 
a student did not join the program, he was 
forced to find his own lodgings apart from 
the school. 

Secondly, at the start of this program, stu- 
dents were specifically assured by the Army 
that enlisting in the ASTP would not require 
them to serve in the Army longer than those 
who were not in the program. See 122 
Journal of the AMA 750, July 10, 1943. Had 
this been so, it would have been difficult to 
get anyone to participate in the program, 
and the Army knew it. 

Thirdly, the ASTP program was started to 
make sure the medical students would re- 
main in school and they were, in a sense, per- 
forming their duty by remaining in school. 
As was stated in volume 124, Journal of the 
AMA, at page 576 (1944): 

“Before the inauguration of the ASTP it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to per- 
suade students that their duty in this war 
was the pursuit of their medical studies to 
prepare them properly for military and ci- 
vilian practice.” 

Finally, having let out all the priority, I 
doctors after a maximum of 27 months’ serv- 
ice, would it be reasonable to keep priority 
II doctors in longer who received less bene- 
fits and served longer during World War Ii? 
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VI. CONCLUSION 

The proposed section which should be in- 
cluded in the new law is equitable and work- 
able. The armed services will be insured of 
the number of doctors necessary to supply 
their needs and at the same time no one 
group of doctors will be required to forego 
their civilian practices excessively more than 
any other group to meet the demand for their 
services by their country. 


Appreciation to the Coast Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a privilege to visit with the Coast Guard 
on the Great Lakes during this past 
weekend, where I saw the $10 million 
cutter Mackinaw ice pick its way through 
frozen waters to free big industry’s ore 
hauling ships from ice jams. My 2 days 
and nights aboard the Mackinaw during 
these operations were quite informative. 
Accordingly, I express my appreciation 
to all concerned for the experience. 


Rubber Industry Journal Appraises 
Shafer Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following timely editorial from the 
March issue of India Rubber World, the 
highly regarded trade publication of the 
rubber industry: 


THE SHAFER DISPOSAL PLAN; WILL It WORK? 
(By R. G. Seaman) 


Representative PauL W. SHAFER, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Rubber, in 
a major speech in the House on February 19, 
gave the first hint of the thinking in Con- 
gress regarding conditions under which the 
Government-owned synthetic-rubber plants 
would be disposed of to private industry be- 
fore the Rubber Act expires on March 31, 
1954. A report from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is due on March 1, 1953, 
and the President is required to report his 
recommendations to the Congress by April 
15, 1953. Even in advance of these reports, 
the views of SHAFER should be examined to 
see if they provide a workable basis for Gov- 
ernment-industry agreement. 

The C first stated that he was 
satished that private industry will do a 
better job than Government even though he 
said he would be the first to claim that Gov- 
ernment has done an excellent job with the 
synthetic rubber plants. Here is no cause 
for disagreement, 

He adds that he can see no need of Goy- 
ernment controls requiring the use of syn- 
thetic rubber, nor will there be in the fore- 
seeable future. The industry report of 
August 1952 on synthetic rubber plant dis- 


posal recommended a minimum mandatory 
use of 200,000 tons of GR-S and 21,000 tons 
of butyl. rubber, and such standby controls 
might be left on the books, just in case. 

The statement that unsettled world condi- 
tions need not interfere with synthetic plant 
disposal, since we have an adequate stock- 
pile of natural rubber and even better syn- 
thetic rubbers will be developed under 
private industry operation, certainly is in 
line with industry thinking. 

In order to arrive at a price for the plants, 
Suarer suggests a formula of replacement 
value, less technological obsolescence and 
physical deterioration, and rejects completely 
any proposition to sell the plants on a 
formula of original cost, less depreciation. 
Industry has indicated that it thinks the 
plants should be sold at some figure near 
their present book value since “a large por- 
tion of the public funds invested in the 
rubber producing facilities have already been 
returned to the Public Treasury.” SHAFER'S 
minimum price of $350 million is about twice 
the present RFC book value of $173 million. 
Although industry might be willing to pay 
more than $173 million, it is doubtful if 
it will offer as much as $350 million, 

SHAFER should take into consideration that 
the higher the price industry is asked to pay 
for the plants, the smaller the number of 
companies that will be interested, and what 
is of even greater importance, the higher 
would be the price the industry would have 
to get for the rubber manufactured. There- 
fore the slower will be the development 
within the United States of a free, competi- 
tive synthetic rubber industry. 

The Michigan Congressman sees no reason 
why the plants cannot be put up for sale on 
a bid basis and thinks that every effort 
should be made to interest as many persons 
as possible in the purchase of these facili- 
ties. Industry has recommended that sale 
should be on the basis of open negotiations 
and that preference should be given to com- 
panies with proven know-how, adequate 
technical staffs with a background of expe- 
rience in synthetic rubber, and capacity to 
consume the product of the plants. The 
sealed bid method might get a higher price 
for the plants, but here again, an excessively 
high price might retard the development of 
the synthetic rubber industry. Special pref- 
erence to purchasers with previous experi- 
erce in synthetic rubber manufacture, al- 
though desirable from a practical standpoint, 
is not likely to be acceptable to the Congress. 

The fact that SHAFER sees no reason why a 
company should be permitted to operate 
feed-stock plants as well as copolymer plants 
is helpful in view of the industry's concern 
regarding an assured supply of feed-stock 
materials. 

His statement that plants not sold may 
not be operated by the Government or pri- 
vate industry, except in time of war, is a 
basic premise for any disposal to private in- 
dustry. 

Finally, if the Congress decides that the 
plants be retained by the Government, 
SHAFER says the Government must stay in 
the business from here on out.“ He adds 
that under such conditions, the whole pro- 
gram should be reexamined, and a new pric- 
ing policy should be established, “embracing 
every element of cost which would occur un- 
der private operation.” 

Apparently by the phrase, “from here on 
out,” is meant until the plants become ob- 
solete. For the Government to continue in 
the business beyond that point by construct- 
ing new plants would be a more serious mat- 
ter. The insistence on a new pricing: policy 
to include all costs which would occur under 
private operation is of debatable value in 
connection with any consideration of plant 
disposal. The profit being made by Gov- 
ernment on its synthetic rubber operations 
is adequate to cover any additional costs if 
they were to be included, and no increase 
in the price of synthetic rubber produced 
would be necessary. 
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With the exception of his $350 million 
minimum price and the continued ownership 
by the Government, including a higher price 
for the rubber made, as the only alternative, 
Suarer’s views would seem to provide a good 
basis for Government-industry agreement on 
the sale of the plants, 


The Walter-McCarran Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the April 
1953 Congressional Bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Republican Women, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has just come to my 
desk. I note the “congressional mes- 
sage” in this release is from our friend 
and colleague, Louis E. GRAHAM, whom 
we all love and respect. The bulletin 
puts it this way: 


Louis E. GRAHAM, a longtime friend of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women, has the respect of all his colleagues 
in Washington on both sides of the aisle. 
He has never been asked to change his 
chair on the floor of the House, a privilege 
awarded to few in the history of the United 
States Congress. He embodies all the high 
attributes of a great American and has de- 
voted rare talents and all of his time toward 
making this a better Nation in which to live. 


Since the message of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to the council has to 
do with the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act, about which we are all hear- 
ing a good deal these days, I thought the 
Members of the House would be inter- 
ested in reading it. Pursuant to the 
privilege granted me, I include it in 
these remarks, as follows: 


During the sessions of the 1st session of 
the 80th Congress (on July 26, 1947), the 
Senate of the United States, by Senate Reso- 
lution 137, authorized the investigation and 
study of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion systems of the United States. Such 
hearings and investigations were conducted. 
On August 27, 1951, Senator McCarran, 
Democrat, Nevada, introduced S. 2055, and 
on October 9, 1951, Representative Francis 
E. WALTER, Democrat, Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced H. R. 5678, a revised companion om- 
nibus bill. On January 29, 1952, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported out S. 2550, 
a refined version of S. 2055, and on February 
14, 1952, the House Judiciary Committee re- 
ported out H. R. 5678. On April 23, 1952, 
House begins consideration of H. R. 5678, 
April 25, 1952, after a 3-day debate, House 
passes H. R. 5678 by a vote of 206 to 68. 
May 9, 1952, Senate begins consideration of 
S. 2550. May 22, 1952, after nearly 2 weeks 
of debate, Senate by a voice vote 
H. R. 5678, after substituting for its pro- 
visions the text of S. 2550. June 10, House 
adopts conference report by a vote of 203 
to 53; next day, Senate adopts conference re- 
port by a voice vote and sends measure to 
the President. June 25, 1952, President Tru- 
man vetoes bill and returns it to the House. 
June 26, House overrides President’s veto by 
a vote of 278 to 113. Next day Senate over- 
rides President’s veto by a vote of 57 to 26 
and Immigration and Nationality Act be- 
comes law, Public Law 414, 82d Congress, to 
become effective December 24, 1952. 

This act is commonly referred to as the 
McCarran-Walter Act. The Immigration 
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and Nationality Act (Public Law 414, 66 Stat. 
163) is a revision and codification of all 
prior existing immigration and nationality 
laws. This act marks for the first time in 
the history of our Government that the 
whole body of law dealing with immigration 
and naturalization has been revised, codi- 
fied and assembled under one cover. The act 
consists of 120 printed pages, and embraces 
4 titles and 15 chapters consisting of 138 
sections. In opening the hearings on Tues- 
day, March 6, 1951, Chairman McCarran 
stated in part as follows: “I desire to com- 
ment respecting the background of these 
bills. The task in which we are engaged is 
one which has never before been accom- 
plished in the history of the Republic, name- 
ly, to revise and codify all of the numerous 
immigration and naturalization laws. Since 
the first immigration law of 1798, these laws 
have been enacted piecemeal and consist of 
literally hundreds of enactments which have 
been supplemented and implemented by 
thousands of rules, regulations, proclama- 
tions, Executive orders, and operations in- 
structions. * * * The bills which are before 
us today have not been hastily conceived.” 

Over the course of approximately 3 years 
an intensive investigation and study of our 
immigration and naturalization system was 
made. It disclosed hundreds of inconsist- 
encies, inequities and loopholes in a hodge- 
podge of over 200 legislative enactments deal- 
ing back to 1798. 

The act provides for the establishment of 
a joint congressional committee to be known 
as “Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy.” It is composed of 10 
members, 5 members each of the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees—3 of the ma- 
jority and 2 of the minority party in each 
House, appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House, re- 
spectively. The Senate Committee is com- 
posed of Senators WATKINS, Chairman; LAN- 
GER, DIRKSEN, McCarran and EASTLAND; the 
House Committee consists of GRAHAM, Vice 
Chairman, Miss THOMPSON, HILLINGS, WALTER 
and Witson of Texas. This committee’s task 
is to make a continuous study of: (1) the 
administration of the act and its effect on 
the national security, the economy and the 
social welfare of the United States, and (2) 
such conditions within or without the United 
States, which in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, might have a bearing on the immigra- 
tion and nationality policy of the United 
States. 

The committee is directed to make reports 
from time to time to the two Houses of 
Congress on the results of its studies to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem desirable. The Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General are directed to submit 
to the committee without delay all regula- 
tions, instructions, and all other informa- 
tion it requests concerning the administra- 
tion of the act and to consult with the com- 
mittee from time to time with respect to 
their activities under the act. On the effec- 
tive date of the act 48 laws and parts of laws 
in the immigration and nationality field are 
specifically repealed. These included the 
Immigration Acts of 1917 and 1924, the act 
of 1918, concerning the exclusion and expul- 
sion of anarchists, the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940, the Nationality Act of 1940. Some 
10 laws are amended by the act. 

This act represents a revised and codified 
statute. It continues the tested policy of 
controlled quota and nonquota immigration 
as established by Congress in 1921. The 
basic formula governing the distribution of 
the quotas is known as the system of na- 
tional origins, worked out on a scientific 
basis in the early 1920's and embodied in the 
Immigration Act of 1924. 

Within the national origins system, this 
act has made certain important adjustments, 
removing inequities and discriminations to 
wit: (1) racial discrimination; all independ- 


ent countries of the world and self-govern- 
ing territories, regardless of the racial com- 
position of their population have been as- 
signed immigration quotas. (2) All discrim- 
inations based on sex as they existed in the 
Immigration and Nationality Laws were re- 
pealed. (3) Within the national-origins sys- 
tems, the act established a new method of se- 
lecting immigrants based on the needs of 
the United States. The top preference (50 
percent of each quota) has been granted to 
persons whose services are urgently needed 
in the United States because of their educa- 
tions, skills or special knowledge. The total 
quota as established under the new act dif- 
fers very little from that proclaimed under 
the 1924 act. The total annual quota be- 
ginning on January 1, 1953, is 154,657, as 
against 152,277 in effect until December 31, 
1952. This law preserves fully judicial re- 
view in deportation and naturalization pro- 
ceedings. 


Section 243 (G) of the act reads: “Upon 
the notification by the Attorney General that 
any country upon request denies or unduly 
delays acceptance of the return of any alien 
who is a national, citizen, subject, or resident 
thereof, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
consular officers performing their duties in 
the territory of such country to discontinue 
the issuance of immigrant visas to nationals 
until such time as the Attorney General 
shall inform the Secretary of State that 
such country has accepted such alien.” 


Veterans’ Administration Contact Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 82d Congress, at a 
time when the Nation’s veteran popula- 
tion was increasing, Congress reduced 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Contact Service for the present 
fiscal year. Passage of the Korean GI 
Bill of Rights made it necessary for the 
Veterans’ Administration to seek addi- 
tional funds in order that this service 
might be continued to June 30, 1953. 
These additional funds were requested 
early this year, but were not included 
in the supplemental appropriation bill 
which was sent to the President last 
week. As a result, many Contact Offices 
will very probably have to close before 
the new fiscal year. 

In my judgment, the Contact Service 
of the Veterans Administration is an 
integral part of the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to keep the veteran informed 
of his entitlements under law. To elim- 
inate entirely this service to the veteran 
and his family would be grievous error, 
as it would deprive many veterans from 
sharing in the benefits to which they are 
justly and legally entitled. 

Mr. Frank W. Chambers, Mississippi 
Department Adjutant, American Legion, 
has forwarded me a forceful statement 
in which is presented the need for the 
continuation of this service to the vet- 
eran, I commend it to your attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith, as a 
part of my remarks, the aforementioned 
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statement together with Mr, Chambers’ 
letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson, Margh 27, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran JOHN BELL: Enclosed you will find 
a rather detailed presentation of our depart- 
ment service officer on the question of cut- 
ting out the Veterans’ Administration Con- 
tact Service. 

I realize that this is long but there is no 
way to shorten the presentation without 
leaving out some vital information that I 
feel you should have at your disposal. 

We have tried to present this in such a 
manner so that you will have the same 
knowledge of this situation that we, who 
work it every day, have. 

We are depending on you to vigorously 
oppose this, as well as other inroads into 
the veterans’ that are being pro- 
posed, which point finally to complete 
destruction of the veterans’ program. 

I would appreciate your giving serious 
consideration to this and advise me as to 
your thinking on this matter. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank W. CHAMBERS, 


STATEMENT 


The American Legion’s viewpoint on the 
Veterans’ Administration contact service and 
some of the more obvious reasons: 

It is our opinion that it would be a serious 
mistake to eliminate this service, Since 
there seems to be a tendency toward the 
idea that perhaps some or all of the various 
groups giving assistance to veterans and their 
dependents in the prosecution of their claims 
for benefits might perform this service we 
want to assure you and any others interested 
that, from our experience in the American 
Legion, there is no sound basis for such an 
idea. 

To expect this of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions is to ask that that segment of the 
veteran population -which belongs to and 
supports the organization assume the finan- 
cial burden of this for all veterans, because 
this service must be for all. The American 
Legion would be particularly concerned over 
this because it would be expected to assume 
the major portion of this burden by reason of 
size of the organization and due to the fact 
that it makes no distinction in war veterans. 
In this, the largest by far of the organiza- 
tions, approximately one out of every seven 
veterans would have to carry the load for 
the seven. The organizations do not have 
the personnel nor are they in position to 
raise the funds to provide such personnel 
as would be required. 

The various State agencies providing this 
type of service to veterans cannot be con- 
sidered for some of the same reasons, they 
do not have the necessary personnel and 
there is no prospect that they would be 
given funds for the additional personnel nec- 
essary even if there were no other objec- 
tions, Another objection which in itself 
would eliminate those agencies from consid- 
eration in this matter is the fact that prac- 
tically all of these are involved, in one way 
or another, in State politics. It would in- 
deed be a reversion to the dark ages to 
permit politics at any level to enter into this 
service. 

There is another condition which would 
eliminate other than Veterans’ Administra- 
tion personnel from performing this service 
and that is the restriction imposed on access 
to a veteran's records and information per- 
taining to his claim. Contact representa- 
tives of the Veterans’ Administration are and 
need to be in position to have access to the 
records and information without regard to 
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whether there has been a representative des- 
ignated by the veteran or not. Veterans 
should have the privilege of electing whether 
to have such a representative or not and, if 
so, to elect which of the various organiza- 
tions he wants to use for the purpose. 

Such a plan then would leave a choice of 
(1) eliminating this restriction and giving 
free access to these records which would 
bring untold complications and difficulties 
for all concerned to which we do not believe 
the Veterans’ Administration could possibly 
agree, for it would constitute a betrayal of 
the trust of the hundreds of thousands who 
have given the Veterans’ Administration in- 
formation which would not have been given 
except on assurance that such would be 
treated in confidence; (2) providing such a 
service for those only who elected to be 
represented by the organization supplying 
the service which would result in forcing the 
acceptance of such representation upon the 
claimant in many instances; or (3) requir- 
ing all organizations to provide such a serv- 
ice so that there might be an election by 
the veteran or claimant which would not 
only be an unbearable financial burden on 
the organization but would call for such an 
unreasonable duplication of service as to be 
ridiculous in the extreme. 

There is considerable similarity in the work 
of the VA contact representative and that 
of the service representative, to the extent 
that there may appear to be a lot of duplica- 
tion and overlapping. This is not neces- 
sarily true when the work of the two is prop- 
erly coordinated and this extends only to a 
very limited portion of the work. Each has 
a very distinct function. 

We find, in this organization, that we need 
all of the help we can get from the contact 
service of the Veterans’ Administration and, 
then, we are not adequate in our services. 
Our feeling is very strong that we should 
all grow up and begin using at least a part 
of the time and effort that is being spent 
in nagging at and attempting to destroy the 
veterans’ program in an effort to improve it. 

We have never and do not now contend 
that there is perfection in any part of the 
operation of the Veterans’ Administration; 
we are continually criticizing its failures and 
working for a more efficient operation so as 
to bring to the veteran and his dependents a 
larger share of the benefits to each dollar 
provided. There is neither real efficiency or 
economy in depriving them of benefits, 
otherwise provided, through legislative or 
administrative processes. We could have a 
much more efficient operation if the time, 
effort, and money that has been and is being 
spent in hindering the operation were spent 
in improving the operation, 


Other People’s Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting at this point in 
the Record an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on Friday, 
March 27: 

OTHER PEOPLE'S Wars 


The French are here asking us, among 
other things, to take over their war in Indo- 
china. 


Their proposal isn't stated exactly that 
way. But that is what it means, 


The United States is contributing $400 
billion a year to the cost of this war now. 
France wants us to double our contribution, 
making it $800 million a year. That would 
represent more than two-thirds of the annual 
cost of the war. When we become that 
deeply involved, it will be our war. Then we 
will have another Korea on our hands, and 
be in an even more dubious situation. 

We are defending Korea against a foreign 
invasion, directed by Moscow and spear- 
headed by Red China. 

In Indochina we are supporting French 
colonialism against a native rebellion which 
many of its supporters regard as a war for 
independence from foreign domination. It 
has become a Communist-led rebellion, but 
these leaders are native Communists. 

Thus we would be taking on more than 
communism by upholding the French posi- 
tion in Indochina. To millions of Asians in 
neutral and friendly countries, who do not 
understand the nature of communism, we 
would be championing European imperialism 
against Asian nationalism. Can we afford 
to be placed in this false position, without 
regard to the monetary cost? 

Both France and Britain have cautioned 
us against expanding the war in Korea. But 
both want us to intervene in Indochina, 
although that would be expanding the war 
there. A glance at the map will explain this 
apparent contradiction. Indochina in Com- 
munist hands would be a Red dagger pointed 
at the rich Malayan Peninsula, with its 
British-owned rubber estates and tin de- 
posits. A Communist Korea would pose an 
immediate threat only to Japan. 

If Asia is to be saved from communism, it 
must be saved by Asians. It cannot be 
saved by an American alliance with decadent 
colonialism, because most Asians are more 
opposed to colonialism than they are to com- 
munism. That is shown in Indochina, where 
more natives are fighting the French than 
are fighting the Reds. 

Instead of stretching the North Atlantic 
Pact to protect their commercial interests in 
Asia and the Middle East, as Britain and 
France are trying to do, they should be asked 
to join us in encouraging the natives of those 
areas to organize in their own defense. The 
French are doing that now, in a limited way, 
but they waited much too long. 

The United States is holding the bag in 
Europe because we got too far out in front, 
too fast. We moved into Korea expecting to 
be joined by our allies, and found ourselves 
almost alone, except for the South Koreans. 

We should be content with a minor role 
in this war in Indochina until enough Asian 
support has been enlisted to make it some- 
thing more than a white man’s war against 
the natives, in the eyes of the people of that 
continent. 


Quaker Viewpoint on Concentration 
Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent granted, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include a letter 
from Phyllis Osborn, chairman of the 
Social Order Committee of the 57th 
Street Meeting of Friends, at Quaker 
House, 5615 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 
The officers of this meeting of Quakers, 
all respected residents of the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois, are John Trowbridge, 
secretary; Eurah Marshall, presiding 
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clerk; Mary Cadbury, recording clerk; 
and Wilfred Jones, treasurer. The letter 
follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I am confirm- 
ing in writing the comments made to you 
earlier over the telephone, with respect to 
the concern of the Social Order Committee 
of the 57th Street Meeting of Friends 
(Quakers) over the provisions of the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act of 1950. This 
act, as you know, provides among its un- 
fortunate contents for the setting up of 
concentration camps in this country. In the 
event of a national emergency these camps 
are to receive “those for whom there exists 
a reasonable doubt that they might probably 
conspire to commit acts of sabotage and 
espionage.” No crime is required, no overt 
act, not even membership in a subversive 
organization is essential to make individuals 
eligible for such incarceration. 

The idea of imprisonment before the 
crime is completely foreign to our traditions 
of justice and fair play. In all likelihood 
thousands will be picked up, many on the 
basis of charges made by irresponsible in- 
formers. While an appeals procedure is out- 
lined in the act, it appears to be only a 
gesture toward fair play and it would seem 
that appeals could be pending for years and 
would be prohibitively costly for most peo- 
ple. An additional handicap to those ap- 
pealing their detention is that the evidence 
against them need not be revealed, nor are 
they assured the right of confronting their 
accusers, if the attorney general feels that 
this is not in the national interest. 

Newspaper releases have indicated that six 
such camps are now operating on a standby 
basis. We are greatly concerned over this 
departure from established principles of 
American justice. We appreciate the neces- 
sity for protection against spies and sabo- 
teurs in national emergency, but believe that 
the many laws now in effect adequately cover 
such crimes and that there is no real justi- 
fication for extra-legal thought-control con- 
centration-camp legislation. 

We hope that the Congress will give this 
matter reconsideration of the provisions 
of this act. People generally seem unaware 
of its provisions and its inherent dangers to 
our established judicial procedures and 
cherished rights and liberties. 

Very sincerely, 
PHYLLIS OSBORN, 
Chairman, Social Order Committtee, 
57th Street Meeting of Friends. 


A President Who Seeks To Relinquish 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are witnessing a phenomenon 
of government which they have not been 
privileged to experience for 20 years—a 
President who is not demanding more 
and more grants of power. As Speaker 
MarTIN commented following Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s state of the Union message, it 
was the first such message since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal that did not re- 
quest or demand more power for the 
Executive. 

The matter goes even further than 
that. We now have a President who is 


seeking to relinquish power previously 


granted to the executive department and 
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who is actually requesting that certain 
grants of power not be renewed. 

This is a part of the pattern of a 
broader Presidential philosophy which 
has likewise been foreign to the experi- 
ence of the American people in the past 
two decades. - We now have a President 
once again who believes in the constitu- 
tional division of powers as between the 
executive and legislative branches. I 
amr convinced that President Eisenhower 
is sincere in his respect for the responsi- 
bilities and authority of Congress as de- 
lineated by the Constitution. 

Of course, this is a most healthy 
change and a most fundamental one as 
well. For many younger Americans who 
have known only the era of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal this is an almost revo- 
lutionary conception of things. It ought 
to be emphasized, therefore, for the par- 
ticular benefit of this segment of Amer- 
ican ciitzens, that this is a rediscovery 
of, and return to, constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States. 

One aspect of President Eisenhower's 
relinquishment of Executive powers has 
been his willingness to permit the expi- 
ration of price and rent controls. It is 
almost startling to see a President de- 
liberately encouraging the termination 
of extraordinary powers which were es- 
tablished and retained under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman under the recur- 
rent excuse of new emergencies. 

A recent editorial in a Battle Creek, 
Mich., newspaper notes that Bernard 
Baruch urges adoption of stand-by con- 
trol legislation. What the editorial fails 
to mention is that the Democratic ad- 
ministration at no time actually adopted 
the original Baruch plan for effectively 
preventing inflation. 

On November 21, 1941, Mr. Baruch 
presented a statement on the subject be- 
fore the Rules Committee of the House 
in which he urged a genuine overall 
control system which would have en- 
compassed prices, wages, agricultural 
schedules, rents, and profits. 

I was one of eighty-odd Members of 
the House who later in 1941 voted for the 
Gore amendment which embodied this 
Baruch plan, It never had a chance 
under the pressure of the Roosevelt lead- 
ership and, in consequence, we never had 
in this country the type of controls 
which would have effectively averted in- 
flation and saved the consumer and tax- 
payer uncounted billions of dollars. 
Wage demands and increases conse- 
quently became the spark which touched 
off the disastrous chain reaction of 
inflation. 

It is encouraging to have a President 
who displays no reckless grasp fer power. 
It would be even more encouraging, as 
a hedge againts a future, genuine emer- 
gency, if there could be evidence that 
the Nation had really learned a lesson 
from the blunder of 1941, 

Many Members of Congress with 
whom I have discussed this matter be- 
lieves that if standby-control legislation 
is adopted at this time it should be on 
the basis of the overall type of controls 
originally advocated by Mr. Baruch and 
with the proviso that these controls 
would not and could not be invoked ex- 
cept in event of a genuine, all-out na- 
tional emergency. 


Containment or Liberation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a review of the book entitled “Contain- 
ment or Liberation?” by James Burn- 
ham. The review is by Isaac Don Le- 
vine. This is an important review of an 
important book on a subject that claims 
the attention of every citizen. This re- 
view appears in the current issue of 
Human Events, 


Stalin's death is at last putting to the 
acid test America's containment policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union. The publication at 
this time of James Burnham's Containment 
or Liberation? should prove a godsend to 
President Eisenhower's crew of advisers on 
psychological warfare in their quest of a 
blueprint for a positive American policy. 

For 7 years the United States has pursued 
a policy without a goal, the policy of con- 
tainment, which, “stripped bare,” as Mr. 
Burnham so well puts it, “‘is simply the bu- 
reaucratic verbalization of a policy of drift.” 
It was more than that—it was rationaliza- 
tion of a profound sense of guilt on the part 
of a coterie of bureaucratic intellectuals of 
the Harry Hopkins school who led us to the 
shameful and needless surrender at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. That coterie made a 
cult of George Kennan's literary exercises in 
diplomacy, and with the help of a corps of 
inspired Washington writers represented the 
frail containment policy as a veritable dam 
of statesmanship. 

In the opening three chapters of his book, 
Mr. Burnham, with superb skill and incisive- 
ness, demolishes the cult of containment 
and clears the ground for a sound framework 
of a new American foreign policy. With 
incontestable logic and an array of facts, he 
exposes the fakes and the myths which have 
mushroomed around the operations of the 
policy of containment, from our blunders in 
Korea to our costly Pyrrhic triumphs in Eu- 
ropean rehabilitation and rearmament. 

The essence of the containment policy, 
Mr. Burnham points out, is the assumption 
that the Communist dictatorship will mellow 
and change its character in time to make 
it a fit member of a decent community of 
nations. Such an assumption is at best a 
pious hope, The truth of the matter is that 
Woodrow Wilson was the first to experiment 
with a policy of containment, when under 
the influence of George Kennan's predeces- 
sor, Raymond Robins, the evangelical diplo- 
mat, he sent his message to the Boishevist 
Congress of Soviets in 1918. But at that 
early stage there was at least good reason 
for pious hope. The Harry Hopkins school 
of diplomacy learned nothing from the im- 
mense and bitter experience which the world 
has had with bolshevism since then. 

Mr. Burnham is, of course, an ardent be- 
liever in dynamic political warfare as “the 
only alternative to unlimited nuclear war,” 
but with ample reason doubts the capacity 
of our national leadership to wage a victori- 
ous cold war. He sees victory in a policy 
of liberation, the goal of which “is freedom 
for the peoples and nations now enslaved 


by the Russian-centered Soviet system 


freedom for all the peoples and nations now 
under Communist domination, including the 
Russian people.” 

There are anti-Communist elements, no- 
tably Ukrainian extremists, who have made 
much of Mr. Burnham’s past writing in their 
endeavors to foist upon America, in the guise 
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of liberation, a policy of fighting for the 
establishment of an independent Ukraine or 
Byelorussia or Transcaucasia. These ele- 
ments overlook the fact that Americans will 
fight against Communist imperialism only 
until it ceases to be an aggressive threat to 
our national security and to the peace of 
the world. Mr. Burnham’s present position 
that it would not “be proper at any time for 
America to try to prescribe in detail the 
political and social arrangements that will 
replace the Soviet state system“ will come as 
a shock to this lobby of Ukrainian separatists 
and their American sympathizers, 

In Containment or Liberation? Mr. Burn- 
ham has produced another challenging work 
which attests once more to his being one of 
the very few prime political thinkers on the 
almost barren landscape of American states- 
manship today. 


What I Learned About America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
included a splendid article, What I 
Learned About America, appearing in 
the magazine section of the New York 
Times of March 29, 1953, written by 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic 
candidate for President in 1952. 

The views of Governor Stevenson, who 
grew in stature in the minds of the 
American people during the campaign, 
and to a greater extent since election 
day, November 4, 1952, are always inter- 
esting and constructive and received 
most favorably by the people throughout 
the country. 

WHAT I LEARNED ABOUT AMERICA 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

The speed, noise and confusion of political 
campaigning offer little opportunity for ac- 
curately feeling a Nation’s pulse or hearing 
its heartbeats clearly. 

When you see a half a million faces in one 
day, they blur together like the colors of a 
child's whirling top. The visions that dance 
in your head in bed at night—usually a 
brief interval just before daylight—are not 
of what you have learned but of the names of 
towns and people you have mispronounced 
or entirely forgotten, not of what you are 
discovering about your country but of what 
it is finding out about you—that you some- 
times look a little tired and that your shoes 
have holes in them. The worst thing about 
so much talking is that it makes liste 
a rare luxury and thinking almost impossible, 

There are, too, the dangers inherent in any 
observer's commenting on a subject as vast 
and complex and human as America. I 
think of the parable of the three blindfolded 
seers who were allowed to touch an elephant's 
leg and ear and tail, but each only one part, 
and pronounced the object, one “a pillar,” 
the second “a fan” and the third, a rope.” 


AMERICA IS MATURING 


Yet with all of this, and having, I hope, 
fully disqualified myself as in any way an 
expert witness, I admit to a kind of eager- 
ness to express simply the sense of overflow- 
ing which I feel today about this country. 

I.see America today as a Nation standing 
on the eve of life’s most glorious stage—a 
young Nation coming to its maturity, with 
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almost unbelievable powers, at exactly the 
time that the history of civilization demands. 

We are a Nation fantastically strong, with 
faith in our strength. We are straining to 
get on with the job; and if occasional im- 
petuosity is the ineviable accompaniment 
of youth and ambition, we reveal that trait, 
too. 5 

Our purposes are inspired by ideals that 
reject the cynicism which, in older societies, 
experience might insist on. Sureness of our 
convictions makes us impatient with road- 
blocks in the way of destiny, contemptuous 
of detours that do not promise quick enough 
approuch to the land we have promised our- 
selves. 

SYMPHONIC UNITY 

Above all, there is a unity in our purposes 
which gives us that same strength you feel in 
the final passages of Wagner’s Pilgrims’ 
Chorus, when woodwinds, strings, brass, and 
percussion move into a swelling symphony of 
unalterable purpose. 

I thought frequently of the raw-material 
elements in our strength and promise as we 
moved by plane across the country. There 
below us were rich engravings etched out 
upon the face of the earth by a Greater 
Hand—the limitles plains, the endless for- 
ests, the rivers with their double wealth of 
water and of power. There, too, were the 
factoried cities and the patterned checker- 
board of cultivation, the improvements by 
men and women of so much of nature’s her- 
itage. 

A still fuller, broader realization came as 
we flew above the giant dams, over the sharp 
lines which show how irrigation waters bring 
deserts to verdant life, across the vast areas 
where dry dust and desolation have been re- 
turned to fruitfulness, above the great atom- 
ic-energy installations at Oak Ridge, Padu- 
cah, Hanford, and Los Alamos. 

These are projects which men and women 
could not have developed as individuals, 
projects that had to be undertaken by a 
partnership of public and private enter- 
prise. They testify to our getting over the 
unsureness that made us suspicious of the 
Government helping out even with things 
that cannot be done without that help. 

We are a nation strong enough now in 
the tradition of free enterprise that we will 
not be held back by 19th century slogans, 
shackling our potential powers with rusty 
doctrines of “rugged individualism” and 
“Jaissez faire” that pushed sound principles 
to unsound absolutes. 


NOT LITTLE ISSUES 


When now the people say, “This is what we 
need,” they will not accept the reply, “Well, 
maybe so, but that is mo concern of your 
Government.” 

If this evidence of the unlocking of Amer- 
ica’s fabulous powers gives cause for great 
pride and satisfaction, that feeling rises to 
exultation when you realize that these pow- 
ers are being directed by a united people to- 
ward great moral purposes. It is significant 
that the 1952 election did not turn on any 
little issues, that it was not dominated by 
partisan interests in such things as farm pro- 
grams, the Taft-Hartley Act, or tidelands 
oil. The attacks which have been made 
upon the basic principles of Christianity and 
democracy by the freedom-fearing anti- 
Christs of communism have diverted most of 
us in this country from little disputes and 
brought us closer together as a people than 
ever before. 

I found, at every place we stopped, in every 
word I heard and every letter I received, over- 
powering evidence that our thinking is to- 
day inspired by an upsurging desire for great 
and lofty things, by a kindled passion to give 
freedom a fuller meaning and to bring fruit 
to the so far barren ideal of peace. 


“WE WERE READY” 


History will record this as the period when 
the torch of free world leadership was held 
out to America as the one Nation which could 


keep it alive among the smothering forces of 
darkness. It could have been that this cru- 
cial moment would find us unprepared— 
weak, uninspired, quarrelling like dogs over 
bones of narrow controversy. 

The record will be, rather, that we were 
ready—fully prepared in mind and heart and 
soul to face a future greater than we might 
have chosen of our own free will—just as in 
Tennyson's poem, King Arthur was ready to 
grasp the magic sword Excalibur when it 
“rose from out the bosom of the lake,” 
marked on one side “Take me,” and on the 
other “Cast me away.” The unity and in- 
tensity of America’s inspired purpose is the 
great fact of history in this century. 

Yet it would defeat all useful purpose to 
ignore, as we mark our strength and measure 
our promise, the weaknesses we are heir to, 

It is only as imperfect mortals that we 
face an awesome future, and we realize that 
even our greatest powers contain the seeds 
of their own corrupting conceits. 

We recognize particularly that in the very 
dynamic of our strength and the intensity of 
our purposes there inhere, too, the dangers 
of impatience, overeagerness, even impetuos- 
ity. Brought up on tradition of “damn the 
torpedoes” and “come hell or high water,” 
we have never really known adversity or 
frustration. 

It is our nature to demand and expect 
quick results, to find in our own enthusiasm 
for what we know is right a sufficient basis 
for thinking it is immediately attainable. 

There emerged during the debates and dis- 
cussions last fall warning signs of the vigil- 
ance which will be required, when the goals 
of our ideals seem remote, against our seek- 
ing more immediate satisfactions at the price 
of shortened objectives or compromises with 
our basic beliefs. 


PEACE—FOR WHOM? 


It is not clear, for example, whether the 
controlling demand in this country today 
is for peace in the world, or whether it has 
been narrowed by Korea's frustrations just 
to peace for America or even more narrowly 
just to “getting our boys home.” These are 
all intense objectives. Yet only peace in the 
world is an ultimate end, and any lesser 
armistice will be at best temporary. 

It remains a fateful question whether we 
are going to have the patience to see world 
peace built block by block—in the United 
Nations, in the strengthening and unifica- 
tion of Europe and in the hearts and minds 
of the people of Asia and Africa—or whether 
our impulse to “have a showdown” will drive 
the civilized world closer than yet seems 
absolutely necessary to the brink of what 
would be a tragic holocaust. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


A balancing of broader and narrower ob- 
jectives underlies, too, the differences which 
there are as to how we should handle the 
carriers of communism within this country. 
Some brand as weakness the urging of 
others that we need not and must not, in 
rooting out subversives, also uproot the Bill 
of Rights. It would be so easy to get rid of 
these enemies of freedom—for the time be- 
ing—by invading, for the first time in our 
history, our sanctuary of diversity of 
thought and by imposing an iron conformity 
on one set of ideas and their expression. 

We would save time that way—as a farmer 
would save time by driving his plow through 
a rocky field, or a carpenter if he sawed 
through a nail. Yet the cost would be the 
irreparable blunting of the priceless working 
tools of democracy. We would, in the im- 
patience borne of the intensity of distaste, 
let our faith in freedom be weakened—and 
needlessly for we are today relentlessly re- 
moving every stone of perfidy from our soil 
and drawing every nail which treachery has 
driven into our fiber. 

The question is then, or so it seems to me, 
whether the intensity of our purposes will 
be the force carrying us as a Nation, and the 
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world with us, up the long highway to the 
sun of our destiny or down the short path 
of impatience and impetuosity to disaster. 


THE “RIGHT” ANSWERS 


The road to our greatness is in no way 
forbidding. It requires of us simply that 
we distinguish between what we know is 
basically real and right and what is appeal- 
ing only because we can get to it quickly. 
It demands that we be as clear about what 
we are for as we are forceful about what we 
are against, and that we scorn the dema- 
gog who peddles easy answers and popular 
panaceas for political profit. It demands we 
recognize that in today’s world the “right” 
answers have become complicated ones, dif- 
ficult to explain, hard to understand. 

We cannot be deluded by mirages of peace 
and prosperity just for us, or of freedom of 
thought and expression or religion just for 
those who think and speak and pray as we 
do. 

NO HALF SOLUTIONS 


Perhaps it is only necessary to accomplish 
our ends that we realize fully the signifi- 
cance of the drama in which we now play so 
great a role. The new President has said, 
in words of wisdom and courage, that the 
struggle today is between nothing less than 
the basic forces of good and evil, To be 
aware of this as a people is to know that 
now there can be no craven compromises of 
basic principles, no withdrawal behind the 
illusions of half solutions. 

So vital has our task become that to slip 
or stop short or jump hastily will be to fall, 
and to fall may be to die. This does not 
make us afraid. It gives us the courage to 
move forward with the resolute stride which 
never stumbles or falters. 

My impression then is of a nation un- 
believably strong with the powerful muscles, 
clear mind and clean heart of youth entering 
upon maturity—and with youth's great need 
to guide the essential forces of its eagerness 
by wisdom’s reins of firm patience and un- 
alterable purpose. 1 

There is in my mind no shade of doubt 
as to the ultimate achievement of our hopes. 
Having set our course by the stars of great 
moral purpose, no false lights will draw us 
aside or stop us short, 


Tax, Budget Cuts Go Hand in Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
favors a tax cut. In its Washington 
report dated March 27, 1953, it called 
for a balanced Federal budget and a 
personal income tax reduction by the 
middle of this calendar year. The 
chamber said these two actions should 
go hand in hand. 

The National City Bank of New York 
in its March 1953 letter says: 

Tax, budget cuts go hand in hand. 


The moral obligation assumed by the 
Republican Party when it pledged tax 
reduction in return for votes must not 
be repudiated. The day is passed when 
a political party can survive on a “public 
be damned policy.” It has been said 
that “honesty is the best policy.” What 
is to be the policy of our party and each 
candidate who promised the voters if 
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they elected him that he would reduce 
taxes? 

I am inserting the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Report of March 
27, 1953, under leave to extend hereto- 
fore granted: 

The national chamber this week called for 
& balanced Federal budget and a personal 
income tax reduction by the middle of this 
calendar year. The chamber said these two 
actions should go hand in hand. 

Describing its position as middle-of-the- 
road in the controversy over whether a bal- 
anced budget or tax cuts should come first, 
the chamber said that both jobs should be 
done by Congress at the same time and that 
confusion over the issue is unnecessary. 

Only a moderate reduction in military 
spending is involved in the chamber's plan. 

TAXES DAMAGING ECONOMY 

In contending for early tax reduction, the 
chamber said that present tax rates are dam- 
aging the Nation’s economy and that lower 
rates may have a stimulating effect which 
actually will bring in larger total revenues. 
Federal, State, and local taxes amount to 
about $90 billion a year, 30 percent of the 
national income; they equal all thé wages, 
salaries, rents, interest, and dividends re- 
ceived by all the American people from Jan- 
ger Ss through April 22 of this year. 

chamber’s plan for overbalancing the 
budget in fiscal 1954, which starts on July 1, 
1953, follows: 

Take first the administrative budget sub- 
mitted in January by Mr. Truman, which in- 
dicated a deficit of $9.9 billion, and reduce 
it to terms of a cash budget. This is done 
by subtracting $3.3 billion. The $3.3 billion 
consists of interest paid by the Government 
on bonds held by its own agencies—about $1 
billion—and allocations to trust funds held 
by the Government—about $2.3 billion. The 
entire $3.3 billion is a mere paper deficit. 
The money is not paid out in cash. 

The estimated cash budget deficit there- 
fore, is $6.6 billion. 


TRUMAN ESTIMATE LOW 


Take into account the opinion of many 
tax experts that Mr. Truman's estimate of 
revenues for the new fiscal year was $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion too low. (The chamber 
took the middle ground figure of $1.5 bil- 
lion.) The potential cash deficit thus is cut 
from $6.6 billion to 65.1 billion. 

Hold foreign-aid spending to $5 billion, 
which is as much as has been spent in any 
recent year, thus cutting $2.6 billion from the 
$7.6 billion foreign-aid figure submitted by 
Mr. Truman. The potential cash deficit is 
now down to $2.5 billion. 

Trim $2.2 billion from the $25.4 billion 
which Mr. Truman requested for civilian 
Government agencies. The chamber said 
this reduction could be made “with few 
changes in existing law and without impair- 
ing scheduled deliveries of essential goods 
and services,” if Federal agencies would ad- 
here to the principles of the recent order by 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, placing a 
virtual freeze on all new Government con- 
struction and all new and replacement per- 
sonnel which cannot be thoroughly justified. 

The potential cash budget deficit thus is 
reduced to about $0.3 billion, 

This amount, plus enough more to provide 
tax relief this year, should come out of the 
military budget, and while the chamber did 
not make any specific recommendations for 
reducing military spending, it pointed out 
that many authoritative sources have stated 
that military spending could be cut from $2 
billion to $5 billion, and that “there are au- 
thoritative reports from Capitol Hill that the 
Defense Department is working toward cuts 
of $4 billion. * 

PUBLIC SUPPORT ASKED 

“Much of the responsibility for budget cut- 
ting will lie with Congress,” the chamber’s 
statement said. “Congress will need a great 


deal of public support in order to do the job 
that needs to be done. Pressure on individ- 
ual Members of Congress for increased spend- 
ing on pet projects must be carefully avoid- 
ed. And congressional proposals, which arise 
from time to time, to increase the spending 
on projects which cannot be considered es- 
sential under present emergency conditions, 
should be firmly opposed.” 

The laws which increased taxes following 
the outbreak of the fighting in Korea speci- 
fied that the increases should terminate at 
specific times. The schedule follows: 

The increase in the tax on individual in- 
comes, amounting to about 11 percent, would 
terminate on December 31, 1953.. On that 
same date, withholding rates: would drop 
from 20 percent to 18 percent. Also on that 
same date, the maximum capital gains rate 
for individuals would decline from 26 per- 
cent to 25 percent, with corporations receiv- 
ing the same reduction a year later. 

The so-called excess profits tax would ex- 
pire June 30, 1953—although companies 
would pay varying amounts of this tax in 
calendar year 1954, depending upon the dates 
of their own fiscal years. 


TAX CUTS NECESSARY 


Excise taxes on many items would revert 
to previous levels on April 1, 1954. 

The corporate income tax would be re- 
duced from 52 percent to 47 percent on 
March 31, 1954, with appropriate adjust- 
ments for fiscal year corporations. 

The national chamber believes that all 
these reductions should be made. -Income 
tax reductions are needed as a relief to over- 
burdened taxpayers and a stimulus to incen- 
tives and productivity. The same is true 
of other taxes paid indirectly by individuals, 
through excises or corporate income taxes. 

Earlier reductions in the individual in- 
come tax would be possible if expenditures 
were reduced substantially. 


We Are Not Going Any Place and We 
Know It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the young men who are facing death 
in Korea are badly disillusioned. The 
people in the United States are likewise 
disillusioned and disappointed. Mr. Jim 
G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard staff writer, is 
on the scene in Korea. He knows what 
is going on and in the Washington Daily 
News for last Friday, March 27, he writes 
an interesting and important article, in 
which he relates his own views about 
Korea. He says that he has never felt 
like this before. 

The article follows: 

We Are Nor GOING Any PLACE AND WE Know 
Ir 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Ar Foor or OLD BALD, Korea, March 27.— 
You look at them and you ask yourself, 
“Why did these kids have to die?” And 
you're ashamed because you don't know the 
answer. 

You watch their bodies lifted from trucks 
and armored cars and you keep thinking 
there should be some better way of solving 
things. 

At a time like this you hate war. There 
are times when war is bearable and there 
are times it’s interesting and—every so of- 
ten—maybe even it’s fun. Men are just 
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boys grown tall. But it’s damned sobering 
when you come face to face with your own 
dead. 

We've lost thousands during the last 10 
years. But in the last war we knew where 
we were going and what the men were dying 
for. Men died on Guadalcanal because Gua- 
dalcanal took us one step nearer Tarawa, 
Then, Tarawa took us to Saipan and Iwo 
Jima, which took us to Japan’s doorstep. 
Our men died on Normandy beaches because 
that took us closer to Berlin. Sure was 
tough losing them. But there was a reason 
for it. And—since there was a reason—men 
achieved dignity in death. 23 


ANOTHER LOAD 


They just brought in another load. A 
chaplain is helping unload them. It is an 
awkward job, but the chaplain's presence 
helps. John Stears, of Omaha, has a way with 
him which seems to say, God is here, too. 
I represent Him in this bloody business.” 

Over at the other end of the command 
post they're unloading: wounded, They say 
there are still more up there we haven't been 
able to reach yet. 

That kid on the first stretcher: How old 
would you say he is—or was. Twenty? 
Maybe older, maybe younger. The shock of 
dying- has contorted his face and. made him 
look old. 

His right hand is hanging by a shred. A 
couple of nights ago, he was using that hand 
to pump bullets into a rifle or to lob gre- 
nades. If he'd lived, he might have used it 
to be a doctor or a mechanic. Or he might 
have done nothing worthwhile with it, He 
might even have misused it dreadfully. But 
the point is, he'd have had a chance to 
decide what to do with his hand and his 
life and now he hasn't, 


WHAT'S, IT WORTH 


Why? Old Baldy Mountain? Baldy is 
worth nothing unless it leads to something. 
The Communists have it now. We will take 
it back. I'm sure. Then what? We sit in 
our trenches and the Commies will sit in 
theirs. And we will shoot at each other and 
we will send out patrols and someday one 
side will feel strong enough to try to drive 
the enemy off his knob. 

Last night I asked a colonel why the Com- 
munists wanted Baldy so badly. He says 
darned if he knew. Just another hill. It 
wasn’t the highest in the area and holding 
it gave them no particular advantage. He 
guessed it was just prestige. And then he 
said we could be sure we'd take Baldy back, 

I can’t censure him. I want Baldy back, 
too. I find myself humiliated that they've 
driven us off that pulverized Knob of rock 
and sand, that they’re in trenches where I 
slept 3 weeks ago, that they’re ‘ogling the 
pinups our boys left behind, that they are 
sleeping in whatever bunks still stand, 
` But I wasn't there. I didn’t inch single 
file down those narrow trenches, never know- 
ing what ra meet around the next corner 
and suddenly come face to face with a 
Chinese and a burp gun, Even when I ar- 
rived from Cheju late yesterday, they said 
I'd be foolish to start prowling around in 
the twilight and I could get just as good a 
story if I waited for dawn. So I ate a good 
meal and crawled in a sleeping bag at divi- 
sion headquarters, All the while, men were 
dying a few miles away. 


GOING NO PLACE 


We are not going anyplace and we know it, 
The enemy is not going anyplace and he 
knows that, too. So we sit here while 
Vishinsky hurls insults and Henry Cabot 
Lodge tries to answer him and Madam Pandit 
plays neutral. And all the while boys are 
dying. Two more trucks just came in. 

When a man is asked to die, he deserves 
to know why. It should be for more than 
for Baldy or for prestige, or to buy a stale- 
mate. I guess I know, deep inside, that 
these boys are fighting for peace and dignity 
and freedom and everything worthwhile, but 
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we are going about it in a mighty strange 
way. 

1. is not for anyone out here to decide. 
Commanders out here won't spend a life 
they don’t have to. The decision has got 
to be made back home and there’s nothing 
nere we can do to expedite it. 

I never wrote a story like this before. Be- 
cause I never felt quite like this. 

If those boys under those brown wool 
blankets on those bloody stretchers sat up 
and asked me why they died on Old Baldy, 
I'd have to answer: 

“I don't know, Mac. It beats the hell out 
of me.” 


* 


Legion Committee Commends House 
Un-American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to inform my colleagues in the 
House that the antisubversive committee 
of Cook County Council, the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois has gone 
on record in support of the work of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and its chairman, and is calling upon 
all patriotic Americans to assist the 
members of the committee and to defend 
them against unwarranted attacks. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I submit the following state- 
ment, with resolution which was adopted 
by the antisubversive committee on 
March 16, 1953: 

Marcu 16, 1953. 


The Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives and it’s chair- 
man, HAROLD VELDE, are being unfairly criti- 
cized in press reports especially those eman- 
ating from the Communist Daily Worker, and 
other publications of this stripe, for a dis- 
torted statement attributed to VELDE on & 
recent radio interview. VeLpe was asked 
about his views in investigating churches 
and en who might be more friendly 
to the Communist ideology. 

We of the American Legion have examined 
the record and find that the charges hurled 
against the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and its chairman are distorted so as 
to make it appear that Chairman VELDE pro- 
posed a reckless investigation of the churches 
and with obstrucing freedom of worship. 
The intent of such distortion is obviously to 
impair the effective service the committee is 
rendering as well as to prevent exposure of 
Communists and subversives during the 
present hearings. 

We therefore offer the attached resolution; 


k RESOLUTION 


Whereas Chairman HARroLD VELDE of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
was asked on a nationwide radio broadcast 
whether he thought. the church represented 
a field for Communist investigation, VELDE 
said that “it was within the realm of pos- 
sibility that individual clergymen might be 
investigated.” VELDE addeed “that no broad- 
scale investigation is contemplated” and he 
“has no intention of bringing up the subject 
in committee”; and 

Whereas, after VELDE's disavowal of investi- 
gations of Communists among churches or 
clergy, the left-wing press has through its 
subversive propaganda and false inuendo 
distorted VELDE's statement in a futile at- 
tempt to destroy the confidence and assur- 
ance of American citizens in the Un-Ameri- 


can Activities Committee and its Chairman 
Ve ive in the vain hope of weakening the 
powers of the committee and curbing its in- 
vestigation, all for the advancement of com- 
munism; and 
. Whereas the Reverend Dr. Carl McIntire 
(Collingswood, N. J.), president of the In- 
ternational Council of Christian Churches 
and representing 42 Protestant denomina- 
tions, said: “I am pleased there are those 
in Washington who are ready to look into 
the situation for the good of the country.” 
He added, “We (the council members) are 
fully aware that some members of the clergy 
are presenting the Communist ideology from 
the pulpit”; and 
Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives is the agency which has carried 
the burden of the effort to ferret out Com- 
munists, saboteurs, and spies throughout 
many years since its organization, and has 
demonstrated outstanding courage to safe- 
guard America, much of the time carrying on 
the fight almost singlehanded and against 
great opposition; and 
Whereas this committee has been respon- 
sible for exposing many of the traitors who 
have been convicted such as Alger Hiss, Wil- 
liam Remington, and many others; and 
Whereas the Honorable Harotp VELDE, the 
present chairman of that committee, to- 
gether with his associates on their commit- 
tee, is now performing a great patriotic serv- 
ice and has shown himself to be a worthy 
leader; and 
Whereas we are still confronted with the 
terrible threat of communism infiltrating 
into our industry to filch funds and to com- 
mit sabotage, into Government to shape our 
way of life to their ends and to obtain the 
secrets of our national defense, into our labor 
unions. to seek to control the unions and 
to shape them to their purposes, into our 
schools to poison the minds of our youth, 
into our churches to destroy our freedom of 
religion, and in a deliberate effort to draw 
clergymen into its peace“ fronts; and 
Whereas they have succeeded in many in- 
stances in duping the minds of many people 
in industry, labor, government, the schools 
and have been able to dupe men of the cloth 
in churches and synagogues in some cases 
by appealing to their humanitarian instincts 
and getting them to take positions devoid 
of reason; and 
Whereas there is great need for the con- 
tinued activity of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we commend the Honorable 
Hanorp VELDE and his associates of the Un- 
American Activities Committee for their out- 
standing service to our country, and we do 
call upon all who believe in America to rally 
to the support of Chairman VELDE and his 
committee, and to give them every assistance 
possible in their work and sustain them 
against their detractors who are either duped 
into a lack of understanding of the threat 
to our country, or who are, perhaps unwit- 
tingly or deliberately, aiding the enemies of 
the United States by unwarranted attacks; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Vice President of the United States, 
Speaker of the House, House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Governor of Illinois, 
national commander of the American Le- 
gion, State (48) departmental commanders, 
American Legion. 
Adopted March 16, 1953. 
EDWARD CLAMAGE, 
Chairman, Antisubversive Commit- 
tee, Cook County Council, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Illinois. 
Approved: 
IRVING BREAKSTONE, 
Commander, Cook County Council, 
American Legion, Department of 
Illinois. 
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Our Most Significant Weapon in World 
War II and in Korea Has Been the Indi- 
vidual Initiative of the Pilots Trained 
by Our United States Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, many of the 
Members of this Congress will recall with 
pleasure the courteous services of a 
young Air Force liaison officer whose 
pleasant face was a familiar one during 
the days of the 81st Congress—January 
3, 1949, to January 2, 1951. While Con- 
gress was in recess during the fall of 
1952, I came across a most interesting 
magazine article about the brilliant rec- 
ord of this exceptional young man, whom 
Iam proud to call my friend. I think it 
will be of interest to all his old friends to 
know what he has been doing since he 
left us, and of interest to new Members 
of this House to know what kind of a 
man it is the United States Air Force as- 
signs to Capitol Hill as a liaison officer. 
Col. J. C. Meyer, who left so many friends 
on the Hill when he went to Korea, is 
certainly a credit to the Air Force and 
to the United States Armed Forces. I 
think it is to the credit of our Air Force 
that it can select and train such a young 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, the article about the 
modest and youthful Colonel Meyer to 
which I refer appears in a magazine 
called Flying Safety—a magazine de- 
signed to contribute to the safety of Air 
Force flying technique in the interest of 
lowering accident rates and increasing 
flying safety. The reasons Colonel 
Meyer proved such a natural subject for 
a biography in this special purpose mag= 
azine appears in a paragraph which I 
shall quote: 

Colonel Meyer flew 150 missions in World 
War II and not once in aerial combat was 
his aircraft damaged or was he injured. He 
was wounded slightly, however, by ground 
fire while strafing a bridge in France. 


That is high praise for a man who 
destroyed a total of 3742 enemy planes, 
and who was declared by an official Air 
Force reviewing board to be the leading 
ace in Europe. Presumably, he is alone 
among the great aces of World War II 
actually qualified to pilot the 10-engine 
bomber giant, the B-36. 

J. C. Meyer’s promise had been recog- 
nized from his first days in the Army Air 
Forces. After the war, the United States 
Air Force sent him back to college to 
complete the education he had inter- 
rupted for the service of his country. 
And after he received his degree in po- 
litical geography at Dartmouth in Feb- 
ruary 1948, he was assigned to Head- 
quarters, USAF, at the Pentagon, and 
detailed to duty as liaison officer to the 
House of Representatives. 

Colonel Meyer left the Hill to com- 
mand the 4th Intercepter—Sabre Jet— 
Fighter Group. He took this group to 
Korea where he shot down two MIG- 
15s. He has received the lion’s share of 
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the credit for the tactics which have 
produced for the Sabre Jets of the United 
States Air Force 9-to-1 edge over the 
MIG’s. He returned from Korea in De- 
cember 1951 to work with the Air Re- 
search and Development Command, 
helping to evaluate the fighter program. 

Colonel Meyer has modestly insisted 
on passing on to the individual pilots all 
praise for the achievements of the 
groups he has led. 

He says— 


In my opinion— 
individual initiative of the pilots trained by 
our Air Force has been our most significant 
weapon—both in World War II and in Korea, 


Colonel Meyer is himself an excellent 
example of the initiative we have come 
to expect in Air Force leaders—initiative 
in any activity they may be called on to 
undertake. 

For the benefit of those Members of 
Congress who did not have the pleas- 
ure of knowing Colonel Meyer, I ask 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
‘remarks and insert in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: this informative 
article called Profile of a Pilot from the 
August 1952 issue of Flying Safety. Pro- 
file of a Pilot, it is an inspiring portrait 
of one of the USAF’s greatest aces and 
of one of the men in whose capable and 
experienced hands rests the security of 
the United States. 

The article is as follows: 


PROFILE OF A PILOT—MEET Con, J. O. MEYER, 
ONE OF THE USAF’s Greatest ACES, WHO 
Has RECENTLY RETURNED FroM A SECOND 
“HITCH” as a COMBAT PILOT 
After two combat stints and a dozen years 

of flying, one of America's greatest living 

aces is convinced that panic in the cockpit 
is the chief enemy of flying safety. 

“Panic,” says Col. John O. Meyer, who 
scored 3744 victories in World War II to be- 
come the leading ace in Europe, and shot 
down two MIG-15’s in Korea for a current 
total of 3944, “turns emergencies into acci- 
dents, minors into majors, and Majors into 
fatals.” 

The 33-year-old Director of Operations and 
Training for Air Defense Command can re- 
cite chapters and verse to support his con- 
tention. One instance in Europe, in which 
panic cost him a wingman, stands out par- 
ticularly: The colonel was leading a flight 
north of the Frisian Islands when the wing- 
man lost his coolant and turned south for 
Antwerp, then in British hands. Soon after 
he left the formation, the engine quit. Us- 
ing approved procedure, the pilot called RAF 
Air-Sea Rescue. 

But,“ says Meyer, “in his panic he forgot 
to switch from the tactical channel. We tried 
to break in and straighten him out but he 
was chattering constantly. At last he gave a 
final fix and said he was bailing out. Only 
then could I get through to tell him he was 
using the wrong channel. Til never forget 
his comment. ‘I would pick a time like this 
to foul up,’ he said. We never heard from 
him again, although I'm certain he'd have 
been picked up if he hadn’t become panic- 
stricken,” 

One of the few military figures who has 
won the Distinguished Service Cross three 
times, Meyer believes that circulation of un- 
warranted stories that some aircraft have 
built-in accidents contributes to cockpit 
panic. The ace, whose own experience with 
United States equipment ranges from the 
old BT's through the supersonic X-5 and, 
surprisingly for a fighter man, includes 
checking out in the B-36, likens the spread 
of such stories to character assassination. 


Meyer believes that the airplane with a bad 
reputation, flown by a pilot who fears it, 
creates a situation tailor-made for an acci- 
dent. Just such a situation, he feels, pro- 
duced a fatal accident at Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, when he was first stationed there be- 
fore the war. 

The P-39 had acquired a vicious reputa- 
tion for having a built-in runaway prop. 
One of our pilots had his prop go out at 
3,000 feet right over the field,” Meyer says. 
“He had time and room to get down. But in- 
stead, he panicked and went straight in.” 

Even the old P-47 had its detractors, the 
ace recalls. “One blew up in formation while 
we were at Mitchel and another took off and 
vanished completely. These two incidents 
were enough to place some of our pilots on 
the verge of refusing to fly the aircraft. 

“Then, one of our boys caught fire on 
takeoff. He refused to panic, landed wheels 
up and got out without a scratch. We traced 
the fire to an exhaust clamp. Daily inspec- 
tion eliminated the trouble but our greatest 
benefit from that flight was to morale. Our 
pilots saw that an emergency could be han- 
dled and they lost their fear of the airplane.” 

The loss in lives and the dollar loss repre- 
sented in equipment require that flying 
safety be the constant concern of everyone 
in the Air Force, the ace asserts. But, he 
adds, the approach to flying safety must be 
positive. 

“In recognizing flying safety as an ex- 
tremely important element of Air Force re- 
sponsibility,” he says, “I believe we should 
avoid any approach that is based on the 
psychology of fear. We must be careful that 
in keeping the specter of burning and dis- 
integrating aircraft before our pilots, we do 
not create fear neuroses. In my opinion, any 


method that results in a pilot’s considering’ 


himself blessed by good fortune to complete 
a flight successfully is wrong.” 

The only certain way to arrive at the opti- 
mum of flying safety is to stop flying. But 
the suggestion is absurd. An Air Force 
exists fundamentally to fulfill a combat mis- 
sion if the need arises and this mandates 
realistic training methods with their inher- 
ent risks. Colonel Meyer sees the key to 
meeting this obligation as the marriage of 
the ultimate combat requirement with flying 
safety. Like any marriage, to be successful, 
it requires compromises by the contracting 
parties. 

Meyer thinks it significant that between 
August 4, 1950, when he took command of 
the 4th Fighter Group, until it was alerted 
for movement overseas to the war in Korea 
some 3 months later, the group had 7 major 
accidents and 3 fatalities. But from the 
time the 4th arrived in Japan to get ready 
for combat against the MIGs until Meyer 
left for the States in June, 1951—a period of 
approximately 7 months—the group did not 
have a single fatal accident. 

“In all that time we paid little attention 
to flying safety in the ordinary sense of the 
word,” the ace says. “Yet conditions in- 
vited accidents. The weather was worse than 
any we would encounter in the States, and 
we operated from one base that would be 
considered hazardous by any Stateside yard- 
stick. But our pilots were growing in skill 
and experience due to the combat require- 
ment and they were equal to any emergency, 
They proved this to me one day when we 
were operating out of K-13 in Korea. We 
had seven flameouts in the landing pattern, 
returning from a mission, and everyone 
brought his F-86 in safely.” 

The colonel feels that the Fourth Group 
reached an effective compromise between 
the combat requirement and flying safety. 
“We made our training as realistic as we 
could and we stressed the fact that safety 
flowed naturally from skill,” he says. 

Once a week the Fourth required each 
pilot to get into an F-86 jacked up in a 
hangar and go through all emergency pro- 
cedures. Particular emphasis was placed on 
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airborne starts. The training- paid off-richly 
for one pilot who made three successful 
aerial starts one day, the last at an altitude 
of 2,000 feet. The Fourth also placed heavy 
stress on blindfold cockpit checks. “They 
were habitual with us,” says Meyer, “and I 
think the word ‘habitual,’ cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. I believe cockpit checks 
should be habitual and not occasional.” 

Considerable benefit was derived from the 
Fourth's “potential accident” program, the 
much-decorated flier believes. In essence, 
the program required each pilot to report any 
unusual incident he encountered that might 
have led to an accident, These unusual in- 
cident” reports, as they were known, were 
screened weekly at squadron level and passed 
on to group operations. There they were. 
probed for similar and repetitive patterns. 
Faulty fuel regulators came to light through 
this procedure. Since it is much easier to 
determine the cause of potential accidents,” 
the colonel says, “we required each one to 
be investigated as if it were the real thing.” 

There is an old saw to the effect that not 
only are fighter pilots born but they are 
born with “the eyes of a hawk, the cunning 
of a fox, and the heart of a lion.” This may 
be, but “J. C“ as Meyer is known wherever. 
Air Force men gather, believes his own career 
stems from his aversion to New. York’s sub- 
way. 

Although born in Brooklyn on April 3, 
1919, Meyer’s native habitat is Long Island, 
specifically Kew Gardens and Forest Hills. 
He received his primary education at the 
Kew-Forest School, and his secondary educa- 
tion at Peekskill Military Academy, some 50 
miles north of New York City, which he at- 
tended for 2 years, and at Mercersburg Acad- 
emy in Pennsylvania, which he attended for 
pb sai also, and which graduated him in 

The fighter pilot in Meyer did not emerge 
at Peekskill or Mercersburg. His interest at 
both places lay in soccer, swimming, and la- 
crosse, and he made teams in all three sports. 
At Mercersburg he developed a further in- 
terest in debating and earned a place on the 
academy team, 

Nor was the ace in Meyer evident during 
his first 2 years at Dartmouth College, in 
Hanover, N. H, His future was determined 
by events of the summer of 1939 and par- 
ticularly by the subway which he had to 
ride daily to and from his work as a bank 
runner in Manhattan. p 

The future ace took his first airplane ride 
in primary at Parks Air College; East St. 
Louis, Ill. He absorbed basic at Randolph 
then moved on to Kelly Field where he won 
his wings in July 1940, Next stop was In- 
structor School back at Randolph, and then 
he was sent to Montgomery, Ala., where he 
taught basic at both Maxwell and Gunter 
Field until May 1941, From there, young 
Meyer shipped to Mitchel where he was 
assigned to the 33d Squadron of the 8th 
Pursuit Group. His commanding officer was 
Maj. Frederic H. Smith, Jr, now a major 
general and vice commander of Air Defense 
Command. 

Within a month of his reporting at Mitch- 
el, the outfit was moved to Iceland. Meyer 
spent the next 13 months there as a flight 
commander most of the time and a con- 
troller part of the time. As the former, in 
August 1942, he was leading six fighters 
which shot down the first German aircraft 
to fall to United States guns in aerial com- 
bat in World War II. 

The pilot who later would established a 
reputation for supreme coolness under fire 
was noticeably apprehensive on this first 
contact with the enemy. The queasiness 
was generated not by fear but rather by un- 
certainty. The target was a four-engine 
Focke-Wulf on a. reconnaissance mission. 
Two of the flight spotted it and bored in, 
guns blazing. 

“I took a quick look and it scared hell out 
of me,” Meyer recalls. “I'd only seen one 4- 
engine, cargo-type airplane before and that 
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General Marshall used. I was sure this was 
the C-54 and that they were in it. I yelled, 
‘Don’t shoot’ a couple of times, but I was 
too late. The boys caught the airplane on 
the first pass and it went down, burning like 
atorch. I guess I still wasn’t convinced that 
it was German until I examined the wreck- 
age where it hit in Reykjavik Bay.” 

A long time would elapse before Meyer 
would see another German aircraft. Upon 
his return to the States from Iceland, he 
activated the 487th Squadron in the 352d 
Fighter Group at Westover Field, Mass. The 
squadron was stationed variously at New 
Haven, where the young commanding officer 
was given his tracks, at La Guardia Field, 
and at Mitchel. 

In July 1943 the group was shipped to Eng- 
land. It was based at Bodney in East Anglia, 
about 20 miles from Norwich. Except for 
approximately 7 weeks at the time of the 
Battle of the Budge when the 352d was 
moved to Belgium, Meyer fiew all his mis- 
sions from Bodney. 

His first mission in September 1943, a 
fighter sweep over the French coastline, coin- 
cided with his promotion to major. Two 
months and 26 missions later he shot down 
his first enemy plane. In April 1944, now 
definitely an ace, he was elevated to lieu- 
tenant colonel. By June 1, when he re- 
turned to the States for a month of rest and 
recuperation, he had scored 19 victories. 

Upon return to England, Meyer was made 
deputy group commander. The air war was 
then being pressed home to the German 
heartland and the Mustang-equipped 352d 
was making deep penetrations. It also was 
stirring up concentrations of ME-109’s and 
FW-190's. Meyer made the most of the com- 
bination and approximately 6 months later, 
when the first phase of his combat career 
ended, his victory total stood at 37% and he 
Was recognized as one of the all-time great 
aces. 

Colonel Meyer fiew 150 missions in World 
War II and not once in aerial combat was his 
aircraft damaged or was he injured. He was 
wounded slightly, however, by ground fire 
while strafing a bridge in France, His battles 
are story classics in themselves. On 1 mis- 
sion he knocked down 4 German fighters; 
on another, 3, and 2 on a third, receiv- 
ing the Distinguished Service Cross for 
each. The last mission was, he believes, the 
most memorable and indirectly resulted in 
eliminating him from further combat. 

On January 1, 1945, the Luftwaffe made its 
last desperate bid to destroy Allied air power. 
Some 600 German fighters attacked Allied 
air bases in the northeast sector of the front, 
Approximately 50 hit the 352d’s base in Bel- 
gium just as Meyer was rolling down the run- 
way to lead a 12-ship formation on a sweep. 
All 12 managed to get off the ground and 
destroyed 23 of the attacking aircraft, 16 
within a miie and one-half of the field. 
Meyer's formation lost two ships but both 
pilots bailed out successfully. 

“One of our boys,” Meyer says, “got air- 
borne and knocked down two as he was 
climbing out, A third jumped him and 
knocked out his oil line. But before the 
engine went dead he maneuvered success- 
fully to the rear of the attacking aircraft 
and knocked it down. When his engine quit, 
he headed for the runway and on the way 
in shot down a fourth German who had 
crossed into his sights. He landed dead- 
stick in the middle of the runway. He had 
shot down four airplanes and had logged 
exactly 5 minutes of flying time.” 

Eight days later a trolley car succeeded in 
putting the leading ace of the European 
theater out of action, a feat the Luftwaffe 
had found impossible. 

When the impact of the American victory 
reached Ninth- TAC Headquarters, Meyer was 
ordered to Paris to make a recording describ- 
ing the battle. He wangled a 72-hour pass 


to accompany the directive and Jumped at 
the chance for 3 days in the French capital. 

He took off in weather that, he says, 
“would make the flying-safety people turn 
scarlet.” As soon as he was airborne he 
knew he had made a mistake. “I got 
scared,” he reports, “and that is no exag- 
geration, I was more interested in getting 
down in one piece than I was in the 72-hour 
pass in Paris. I don’t think I ever sweated 
so hard, But I was lucky. I spotted the air 
base at St. Trond through a hole in the stuff, 
so I peeled off and landed there.” 

The weather was so foul that there was no 
chance Meyer could get out that day. With 
time to kill, he accepted an invitation to ride 
to the officers’ club. The club was located 
outside of the base and an interurban trolley 
crossing cut through the road leading to it. 

Traffic was moving at a creeping pace over 
the icy road and Meyer's car was stopped 
more often than it was moving. It came 
to a stop finally with the rear wheels on 
the trolley tracks. At that moment the in- 
terurban, barreling along at considerable 
speed, crashed into the rear of the auto- 
mobile. 

Meyer saw the trolley in the instant be- 
fore the crash and instinctively opened the 
door to jump. He didn’t make it. Both legs 
were smashed almost beyond repair. He 
spent the next 3 months in hospitals in 
France, England, and the United States. 

On April 4, 1945, a day after the medics 
discharged the ace, he married WAVE Lt. 
Mary Moore of Fort Lee, N. J., who had been 
stationed at Mitchel. They since have ex- 
perlenced so many moves that they would 
have no difficulty in qualifying for life mem- 
bership in any society of nomads. The moves 
are reflected in the birthplaces of their three 
children. Peter, 6, was born at Mitchel; 
Christine, 4, at Hanover, and John C., Jr, 
2, entered the world at Bolling AFB Hospital 
in the Nation's capital. 

During the first postwar months, Colonel 
Meyer was assigned successively at Suffolk, 
Long Island, Melville, N. J., Mitchel Field, 
Tampa, Fla, and Riverside, Calif. After a 
short tenure of 3 days at March AFB, he was 
ordered to Washington to help organize Air 
Force Association wings throughout the 
country. When this assignment ended, he 
was sent back to Dartmouth, 7 years after 
he had left the campus. He received his 
degree in political geography in February 
1948. 


Between the time he received his degree 
and his assignment to. the Fourth Fighter 
Group, Meyer was stationed in Washing- 
ton as liaison officer to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. So he could answer intelligently 
congressional questions about the B-36, he 
was. sent to the west coast to check out, 
Presumably, he is alone among the great 
aces of World War II who actually are quali- 
fied in the 10-engine giant. 

Before the Korean episode, Meyer had won, 
in addition to his trio of Distinguished Serv- 
ice Crosses, 2 Silver Stars, 9 Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, 15 Air Medals, Purple Heart, 
and Belgian and French Croix de Guerres. 
He added the Legion of Merit for the Korea 
scrap. 

Meyer arrived at Haneda AFB in Japan on 
November 20, 1950, 11 days after the group 
had been alerted at New Castle County Air- 
port in Delaware. He flew 31 missions and 
has received the lion’s share of the credit for 
the tactics which have produced for the 
Sabre jets a 7-to-1 edge over the MId's. 

The tall, cigar-smoking colonel, however, 
insists on passing the Kudos to the individ- 
ual pilots. “In my opinion,” he says, indi- 
vidual initiative of the pilots trained by our 
Air Force has been our most significant weap- 
on—both in World War II and in Korea.” 

Since last December, Meyer has worked 
on a temporary-duty basis with the Research 
and Development Command helping to 
evaluate the fighter program. His own jet 
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was the C54 which President Roosevelt and 


experience has carried him through the 
7-33, F-80, the complete F-86 and F-94 
series, F-84G and F-89. The nature of his 
duties, too, has made it possible for him to 
fly the Bell X-5, the jet which varies the 
sweep of its wings in flight, while investigat- 
ing aerodynamic effects in the boundaries 
between transonic and supersonic speeds. 

This experience, coupled with that gained 
in World War II in conventional fighters 
and in jet combat in Herea, has convinced 
him that jet pilots must be aware of two 
inseparable considerations if they would 
avoid accident hazards. One is fuel; the 
other navigation. 

“Fuel,” Meyer says, “is the framework into 
which all jet flying must be fitted. Because 
fuel is such a critical item, faulty naviga- 
tion is the worst hazard to safety.” Once, 
the ace recalls, navigation was a sequence 
involving getting lost then finding yourself. 
“It won't work in jets,” he cautions. “A 
jet pilot must know where he is at all times. 
He doesn't have the fuel to hunt around 
trying to find himself when he gets lost.” 

One solution, the colonel believes, lies in 
requiring more thorough indoctrination into 
the importance of jet navigation. Another, 
he feels, is for flight leaders to call on each 
member of their flight arbitrarily for posi- 
tion reports. “If a man doesn't know when 
he will be called upon to report, he will 
navigate all the time,” Meyer says. “And 
this way, too, each man in the flight is check- 
ing on the others. Each is being made to 
stand up and is being counted on his ability 
to navigate.” 

There is an old Persian proverb to the 
effect that luck is infatuated with the effi- 
cient. If practice can produce efficiency 
then Meyer subscribes to the theory. “An 
emergency in an aircraft is essentially an 
individual problem,” says this flier who has 
met a myriad successfully. “When it arises, 
the pilot must make his own decision. 
Whether he does the right thing will depend 
to a large extent on whether he has practiced 
repeatedly.” Colonel Meyer has paved the 
road from subway to the lofty pinnacle of 
ace among aces with practice. 


Presentation of the William the Silent 
Award on March 26, 1953, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of the 
House an event of the evening of March 
26 which received far too little notice in 
the press of the Nation, although it was 
something in which the press can take 
pride, for it sharply pointed up the sac- 
rifices the reporters of this country are 
willing to make that we of the United 
States may have the news from far cor- 
ners of the earth. And, of deeper sig- 
nificance, the event was a fine view of 
the cordial relations which have existed 
between this country and the Nether- 
lands since we became a Nation and 
which will continue to exist so long as 
the two countries hold their faith in 
free men and free institutions. 

I refer to the presentation of the third 
annual William the Silent Award, given 
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each year to that American newsman 
or newswoman who has written the best 
Netherlands-connected story published 
in an American newspaper or magazine. 
The award, a gold medal and $2,500 in 
cash, is given by the people, not the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands as a me- 
morial tribute to 14 American news writ- 
ers who lost their lives in the crash of 
a Dutch Airlines plane in far-off India 
nearly 4 years ago as they followed their 
assignments to get the news, wherever it 
may be and without regard for per- 
sonal danger. 

This year, three American journal- 
ists were tied for the award, consequent- 
ly each was presented with a gold medal 
and $1,000 in cash. They were Anne 
O'Hare McCormick, of the New York 
Times, for an editorial on American re- 
action to last year’s visit of Queen Ju- 
liana, of the Netherlands, to this coun- 
try; David M. Nichol, of the Chicago 
Daily News, for a graphic on-the-scenes 
account of life in the Netherlands; and 
Edward J. Donohue, of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times, for a series on the coal- 
mining industry of Holland. 


Prince Bernhard, of the Netherlands, 


principal speaker at the presentation of 
the awards, paid tribute to the free press 
of America and the courage of our news- 
men and newswomen who give even their 
lives that the free world may have un- 
biased reports of events of consequence, 
no matter how far away they may take 
place or what difficulties may lie in the 
way of getting the news. Pointing up 
the cordial relations which exist between 
the two nations and the press of the two 
nations, Prince Bernhard expressed the 
fervent hope those amicable relations 
would continue to exist for all time. ; 

The Prince also paid high tribute to 
American troops who were rushed to 
Holland when that little nation was 
swept by floods which inundated one- 
sixth of its area, killed over 1,500 of her 
citizens, left other thousands homeless, 
and destroyed millions of dollars of 
property. The skill, heroism, and un- 
flagging willingness of our soldiers to 
help the sufferers was magnificent, the 
Prince declared. He also expressed his 
gratitude for the generous contributions 
which poured in from all over America, 
noting that they came largely from the 
working people of the United States, 
just as funds for the William the Silent 
Award are given by the working people 
of the Netherlands. 

Pointing out that Holland is the most 
densely populated nation in the world 
and that the recent floods had rendered 
one-sixth of her soil sterile for many 
years to come, Prince Bernhard ex- 
pressed the hope that our immigration 
laws would be so amended as to permit 
25,000 of his countrymen to emigrate to 
the United States each year. It would be 
of inestimable help to densely populated 
Holland and at the same time serve to 
further strengthen the friendly rela- 
tions now existing between the two 
great freedom-loving nations, he said. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel sure my colleagues 
will join me in reciprocating the kindly 
feelings of Prince Bernhard and the 
people of his magnificent little country, 
which is small only in the physical sense, 
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for it bulks large in the minds and hearts 
of free peoples around the world. 

In conclusion, and to complete this 
record of tribute to the people of The 
Netherlands and the fourteen reporters 
eee by the Award, I list them 

ere: 

Nathaniel H. Barrows, of the Chicago 
Daily News; James H. Branyan, of the 
Houston (Tex.) Post; Frederick W. Col- 
vig, of the Denver (Colo.) Post; Elsie 
B. Dick, of the Mutual Broadcasting Co.; 
Thomas A. Falco, of Business Week 
magazine; Charles E. Gratke, of the 
Christian Science Monitor; S. Burton 
Heath, of the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation; Bertram D. Hulen, of the New 
York Times; H. R. Knickerbocker, radio 
station WOR; Lynn C. Mahan, Theodore 
Swanson & Co.; Vincent Mahoney, of 
the San Francisco Chronicle; George L. 
Moorad, of the Portland Oregonian; 
William R. Howard, of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; and John G. 
Werkley, of Time Magazine. 


Attacks by Russian Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to present a petition to the Con- 
gress signed by 114 adults and 32 pupils 
of Harlen Garde School, Loves Park, 
Rockford, III., seeking retaliatory action 
against Russian attacks on United States 
and British aircraft in West Germany. 

The petition resulted from the solicit- 
ing effort of William Salmi, 13-year-old 
grade pupil, who annexed his signature 
to the petition, which also bears the sig- 
nature of his teacher, Loves Park Alder- 
man Joseph Sinkiawic. 

Hon. LEO E. ALLEN, 

Member of Congress, 16th District, Mli- 
nois, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

We, the undersigned, hereby express our 
indignation and humility at the unprovoked 
and cowardly attacks by the Russian aircraft 
upon planes of the United States and other 
friendly nations. 

We further believe that direct and concrete 
action must be taken so as such disgraceful 
actions do not become accepted, natural, and 
regular occurrences in relations between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America. 

We further request that you, Leo E. ALLEN, 
tell the House of Representatives all of our 
above views with all of your support. 

(Signed by:) 

William Salmi, Joseph Sinkrawic, Arna G. 
Salmi, Margaret M. Salmi, R. D. McCurdy, 
Wm. Lernhas, Sonya Thatcher, James M. 
Thatcher, Donald Lego, Betty Lego, Olson 
Lewellen, Maxine Lewellen, Allen Oyen, El- 
rene Oyen, Joy Hayden, Ronald W. Lindsay, 
Grace V. Lindsay, Ivar Stone, Jessie Stone, 
Wm. H. Housewear, Eugene L. Raleigh, Ger- 
trude E. Raleigh, Eleanor Johnson, Royce A. 
Sloggett, Lloyd R. Jenkins, Mabel G. Jenkins, 
Clifford A. Watterson, Gueyneth E. Watter- 
son, Melvin H. Beckus, Violet J. Beckus, Ross 
P. Rieken, Helen Rieken, Robert A. Leifheit, 
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Alice Leifheit, C. E. Dannenfeldt; Janet Conk- 
lin, Ethel Kelley, Veda Leifheit, Russell Zum- 
bo, Diamond Tiffany, James F. Maynard, 
Beverlie B. Maynard, J. Louise Maynard, O. L. 
Pfeil, Mrs. Orlan Pfeil, Bessie Haight, Rich- 
ard J. Ulrich, Mrs. Arline Moore, Robert 
K. Moore, M. R. Stenzel, A. R. Ford, Clara 
Ford, Elsie Newman, Myron W. Lutz, Jean 
Lutz, Carol Mackiewicz, Louis H. Bonzi, Jr. 

Carol M. Bonzi, Joseph Bonzi, Joseph Sin- 
kiawic, Mildred Kissel, Mary Alice Brennan, 
Phyllis Pugh, Irene H. Whitford, Elizabeth 
Rex, Fred F. James, R. J. Plesser, Wm. Nolan, 
R. D. Anderson, G. E. Deitrick, George Kar- 
stettes, William B. Young, Robert W. McGail, 
Wilbur Bloogren, Don Ray, Joyce Ray, Velma 
Meling, George Meling, Mr. LaVerne B. Jobn- 
son, Mrs. LaVerne B. Johnson, Mrs. John 
Koper, Mr. John Koper, Mrs. C. C. Bond, Mr. 
C. C. Bond, Mr. Donald Lundberg, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Lundberg, Mrs. Verneal Dawson, Mr. 
Floyd Dawson, Mrs. Violet Fordell, Mrs. Henry 
Taber, Henry Taber, Margaret Rygh, Olaf 
Rygh, C. A. Secor, Freda Secor, James R. Tor- 
gerson, Phoebe A. Torgerson, I. W. Holcomb, 
Grace Holcomb. 

J. P. Smith, Bill Johnson, Audrey Cox, Lee 
G. Cox, Helen Lewis, William Weather, Mrs. 
W. F. Weather, E. Kleinsmith, Pearl E. Klein- 
smith, Lynn C. Ray, Margaret B. Ray, Lucille 
Ethridge, Lon Ethridge, Marget A. McVin- 
nie, Wayne G. McVinnie, Blanche M. Ship- 
man, Odetta P. McVinnie, Wilson W, McVin- 
nie, Bill Parker, Janet Greehou, Barbara 
Hunley, Colleen Rudolph. 

School children: William Salmi, Jane Sal- 
mi, Don Lewis, Nancy Cook, Judy Gagliano, 
Stephen D. Taylor, James McVeigh, 
Toews, Earl F. Hopkins, Jim Rygh, Rolland 
Roach, Edwin Lorenzen, Mary Lou Dunn, 
Nancy Anderson, Jaunita Shipman, Genendal 
Nipps, Rene Miley, James Brown, Roger Ril- 
ling, William McVinnie, Larry Higar, Gene 
Walker, James R. Kiewicz, Ed Moody, Chuck 
Sandquist, Kathryn Hogard, Linda Jenkins, 
Judy Kiewicz. 


The American Officer’s Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following address which I 
made Friday, March 27, at the gradua- 
tion exercises of officer candidate class 
No. 50, at the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.: 


I count it a high privilege to participate 
in the graduation exercises of your class. As 
one who graduated from the Field Artillery 
Officer Candidate School, class No. 26, nearly 
11 years ago, I know something of the trials 
and tribulations which have been your lot 
in meeting the rigid standards for acceptance 
in this class, and the exacting qualifications 
for satisfactory completion of the course. 
As one who had a part in taking raw recruits 
from induction to battle readiness, I know 
something of the job as teacher and leader 
which you must assume, And as one who 
served as an artillery observer and gunnery 
officer in support of infantrymen in combat 
with the enemy, I know something, too, of 
the fateful primary mission that is the end 
result of all your training. 

You have been trained to prepare men for 
battle, and to lead them in combat. Your 
responsibility as an officer of the United 
States Army includes the even larger re- 
sponsibility of being a good citizen of the 
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United States. Good citizens are good sol- 
diers because they know what they are being 
prepared to fight for. 

These larger responsibilities are what I 
want to discuss with you today. I make no 
pretense of being able to give you the pat 
answers to any of the questions that may be 
raised. I can take refuge in the classic an- 
swer of the politician being interviewed by 
a reporter. The reporter was getting very 
little out of the interview, and finally chal- 
lenged the politician: 

“T always thought that a statesman should 
be familiar with all public questions,” he 
said. 

“He should,” answered the Congressman, 
“but not necessarily with all the answers.” 

There are no hard-and-fast answers to 
many of the grave public questions which 
threaten the peace of the world today. If 
there were clear-cut answers, you would very 
likely not be here. We would have already 
found the solution without the mobilization 
which you represent. But there is no easy 
solution for us to adopt, and we have no 
route markers already along the trail we must 
blaze as a nation. 

With no SOP to assist us, we have to 
accept as our guide the basic principles that 
have been the strength of our country since 
its founding. If we are steadfast and true 
to them, we will eventually arrive at the 
solution. 

All of you now stand on the threshold 
of long and active lives, but none of you 
will ever receive a commission more to be 
prized than the one which you will accept 
here today. You have been designated by 
your Government for a role of basic respon- 
sibility in protecting and defending the very 
existence of that Government and of the 
freedom for which it stands. No more 
honorable designation can be given to any 
man, 

We live in an age when man’s mastery of 
the elements has become so great that today 
we may actually possess the knowledge of 
total self-destruction. The awesome poten- 
tiality of the atomic bomb and other thermo- 
nuclear weapons may cause some of us to 
become complacent in our ideas about the 
physical burden of security. We may be 
so overawed by the destructive power of 
these weapons which we have created that 
we will accept the idea that war has become 
a thing of machines and pushbuttons. 

We must never forget that the atomic 
war of the future can very well encompass 
all of the ultimate horrors which can destroy 
civilization. The weapons now existing 
could yirtually wipe out the great cities of 
the world, and possible bacteriological weap- 
ons could wipe out our rural life. Rational 
civilized men do not contemplate initiating 
any such war. We cannot assume, however, 
that our enemies will be rational men. 
Science has given them a terrible temptation 
which they may yield to at any time it 
appears possible to accomplish their goal 
of world domination. The free world has to 
prepare for that eventuality at the same 
time it seeks to avoid it. 

If we could turn back the clock, a great 
many people would prefer that we had never 
succeeded in splitting the atom. But we 
cannot legislate these discoveries out of ex- 
istence. Neither can we legislate them out 
of the hands of our enemies. We have to 
live with both the dangers and the benefits 
of the atomic age and pray that the danger 
never fully materializes. 

With all of its terrifying cost and with all 
of its terrifying destruction, atomic power 
has not reduced the importance of the basic 
ingredient of our defense forces—the men 
with the rifles. 

We have been fighting a war in Korea for 
nearly 3 years. Despite all of the dispute. 
about our strategy in Korea, if the war could 
have been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion at any time by the use of atomic weap- 
ons, I think there is no question but that 
such action would have been taken. All of 


the Korean war has been fought since we 
entered well on the way into the atomic age, 
and despite our possession of these great 
weapons, the considered decision has been 
made that we risk a far greater loss in using 
them than there could be hope of gain. The 
basic decision in Korea has to be made by 
the fighting capabilities of the man on the 
ground, The picture may change in the 
future in regard to the desirability of the 
type of weapons that we use, but the con- 
clusive victory will come only to the Armed 
Forces which can take and hold the scene 
of warfare. Men on the ground have to 
do this. 

Even if the ultimate horror of atomic war 
does come to us, the ground soldier will still 
have his fundamental and vital role. It is 
not beyond the realm of possibility that the 
outward aspects of our civilization could be 
so destroyed that our ground troops will be 
our only remaining source of power—our one 
defense. We know that they are the one in- 
destructible arm of our military forces which, 
left standing alone, can yet control and repel 
an invasion of our soil. 

As citizen soldiers you are representative 
of the strength of the freedom we seek to 
preserve. You are part of an overall mili- 
tary power which is the mightiest ever cre- 
ated by a peaceful nation. As great as this 
military power is, it is merely an instrument 
of our Government, not the master of the 
Government. You think as officers of the 
American Armed Forces, and at the same time 
as citizens of the Republic who have a voice 
in determining the course of action that your 
country will take in meeting its responsibili- 
ties of world leadership. I trust that, as a 
citizen, you will always weigh your decisions 
on the side of security, and I trust that you 
will always understand this responsibility 
for leadership which has been thrust upon 
us. Unless our country takes the lead in the 
fight against the ultimate reaction of com- 
munism, we will be engulfed in the spread- 
ing flood, We cannot sit on the sidelines and 
watch the spread of military aggression un- 
less we are complacently willing to accept the 
role of eventual victim. 

In this normal course of the military ca- 
reer which now lies ahead for most of you, 
will be service overseas, either in combat 
with our enemies or on patrol in trouble 
spots which could become combat zones at 
any minute. This job for you across the 
sea is no accident in this newly develop- 
ing pattern of American history. Our boys, 
the American soldiers, in the figurative sense 
are never coming home again. You and I 
can finish our tour of duty and rotate to 
civilian pursuits, but someone down the line 
must relieve us. American armed might 
must be ready to lend support to American 
leadership of the free world. 

The cold, rocky hills or the dismal, steam- 
ing swamps where you may be ordered as 
a part of the United States Army may be 
thousands of miles away from the pleasant 
surroundings that will always be our mem- 
ory of home. But you will be defending 
these American homes just as much as if 
you stood on the front lawn or in the front 
door, The shrunken geography of the mod- 
ern world puts the outposts of the free 
world wherever Communist aggression threat- 
ens. It is far better to man these distant 
frontiers with the aid of all the allies we 
can muster than to stand alone with our 
homeland as the battleground. 

Doubting voices among us may shirk this 
responsibility, but to shirk it will be far 
more dangerous than to accept the chal- 
lenge. A great principle of joint military 
action to resist aggression has been adopted 
by the United Nations in Korea. Too many 
of us overlook that great accomplishment 
in our complaints about the degree of as- 
sistance given us by our fellow members of 
the United Nations. There has been just 
cause for such complaint, but is that cause 
worth losing all the other accomplishments 
merely to satisfy our spite against an ally 
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who is not without complaint against us? 
After all, who has the most at stake in the 
War against communism? I think every 
American knows that we have the most to 
lose. In our heart of hearts, we know that 
we would have to make the fight even if we 
were entirely alone. 

Perhaps nowhere in our Armed Forces is 
there a closer bond than that between the 
infantry lieutenant and his platoon, The 
platoon leader is a symbol of command, 
the long chain of authority up to the high 
brass. At the same time he shares the fate 
of the men he lives and fights with. Like 
them, he must live or die as the result of 
the right or wrong choice of moment-to- 
moment tactics. 

As a leader of other American citizens 
in combat, you must set an example of 
courage. There must be courage, but you 
will be untrue to your responsibilities, both 
to your men and to your country, if you 
cannot well distinguish between bravery and 
recklessness. You must have a superior 
technical knowledge of the weapons as- 
signed to your branch, but the knowledge 
will be worthless if you do not have with 
it the ability to put that knowledge to prac- 
tical application in the face of the enemy. 

Your individual mission is in many ways 
comparable to the responsibilities of the 


.civilian leaders of our country. They are 


often faced with the temptation to substi- 
tute bravado and recklessness for courage 
and stamina, Thank God we can have faith 
that they will not yield to the seductive 
appeal of an easy way out which would in 
the end destroy us. 

Faith in the freedom that is the basic 
heritage of Americans can be your greatest 
asset in meeting the challenge to your own 
individual leadership ability which shall 
soon be given you as you join your new 
commands, 

Gentlemen, you hold a commission from 
your fellow citizens to man the front line 
in this fight for freedom that is the heritage 
of our civilization, I wish you good luck 
and Godspeed. 


An American Housewife’s Ideas on 
British Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr, O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Record the fol- 
lowing letter I have received from Mrs, 
Minard Borman, Merrill, Wis., which 
aptly expresses the viewpoint of an 
American housewife toward further give- 
away programs for Great Britain: 

MERRILL, Wis., March 23, 1953. 
Representative ALVIN O’KoNsKI, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: When I read about the British 
coronation and what it is costing, it makes 
my blood boil to think we are footing the bill 
for the thing. If they were paying their own 
way, it would certainly be their own business, 
just like it is our business what we spend 
on election campaigns in this country. The 
Duchess of Windsor was again named the 
best dressed woman of the year, thanks to 
our money. I have only one good dress at a 
time and that is in the $8 class, because we 
live within our means, pay our income taxes 
honestly. This old malarky that we must 
keep Britain from going communistic is 
wearing a bit thin—we know that is just an- 
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other propaganda trick to keep us paying 
cheerfully. As far as losing them as allies if 
‘we quit sending them our billions, do you 
call anyone an ally who will take our money 
and then stab us in the back the way they 
have done in Korea? Surely if the tables 
were turned, Mr. Churchill wouldn't stand 
for anything like that from us for 1 minute. 
If England still needs help, why doesn't 
Canada help foot the bill? They are better 
off economically today than we are, one of 
the reasons being that they charge us unfair, 
exorbitant prices for newsprint. They are 
very quick to enter into trade agreements 
with their commonwealth nations, but not 
so quick to help England as they might be. 
They (England) have promised to stop 
helping the Chinese Communists, but wheth- 
er they carry out this promise is another 
thing. 
- You must remember that for every letter 
you get like this one, there are probably 
hundreds of who feel the same but 
don't take the time to sit down and write to 
ou. 
ý I voted Republican, hoping that a new 
administration might realize that the 
patience of even us generous Americans will 
eventually give out. 
- Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. M. BORMAN. 
P. S.—It looks as though our State Depart- 
ment is falling for the charms of some of the 
old New Deal crowd, 


Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter and resolution: 

Manch 27, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocers: At a combined meet- 
ing of the Veterans’ Administration Special 
Medical Advisory Group (a statutory body) 
and the Council of Chief Consultants, com- 
posed of very eminent people, as per the 
attached membership lists, a resolution was 
passed in regard to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical program. I thought this reso- 
lution and the position taken by these great 
leaders in medicine and allied branches of 
medicine would be of interest to you, 

With kindest wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
J. T. BOONE, 
Vice Admiral (MC), 


United States Navy, Retired, 
Chief Medical Director, 


At a meeting of the Special Medical Ad- 
visory Group held on December 7, 1952, at 
the Veterans’ Administration in Washington, 
D. C., a report of recent meetings of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
and the house of delegates of the AMA was 
given by the Chief Medical Director. The 
Special Medical Advisory Group, created by 
act of Congress (Public Law 293) to ad- 
vise the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
through the Chief Medical Director, was sur- 
prised and deeply concerned that at both 
meetings reported some of the actions and 
policies of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration with 


particular reference to deans’ committees 
cooperation in the residency training pro- 
grams and the admission to veterans’ hos- 
pitals of non-service-connected disabilities 
were severely criticized. This surprise and 
deep concern on the part of the Special 
Medical Advisory Group, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the medical and surgical spe- 
cialties, the dental profession, the nursing 
profession, and social service, arose from the 
fact that it was apparent that such criticism 
must have arisen from a lack of knowledge 
of the amazing improvement of medical care 
to the veteran in the past 6 years which 
could only have been made possible by the 
whole program so carefully planned and so 
successfully carried out by the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. Some of the Med- 
ical Advisory Group have had the opportu- 
nity to watch the development of the pres- 
ent plan of medical care to the veteran put 
into effect by Drs. Paul Hawley and Paul B. 
Magnuson and now carried on so successfully 
by Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone since its incep- 
tion, and the group as a whole is proud of 
the fact that it has had a voice in formulat- 
ing the policies by which the present-day 
medical care of the veteran is made possible. 

It seems that the criticism reported at 
the two meetings, concerned itself primarily 
with the continued support by the deans, 
committees of most of the medical schools of 
the country and admitting to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, veterans who suffered 
from non-service-connected disabilities. The 
former was of some concern to the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, the latter 
to the house of delegates of the A. M. A. It 
should be pointed out and emphasized that 
without the cooperation of the medical 
schools in organizing the deans’ committees, 
the proper staffing of veterans’ hospitals 
would have been impossible. Appointments 
to the professional staffs of these hospitals 
were made upon recommendations of the 
deans’ committees throughout the country. 
The resident training programs in all of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals accept- 
able for specialty training were approved by 
the deans’ committees. It is now the ex- 
perience of some of the specialty boards that 
about half of the eligible candidates have 
had either the whole of their specialty train- 
ing or a substantial part of it in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 

This tremendous help in the training of 
specialists, while a great contribution to 
medical and surgical education, is not as im- 
portant as the admittedly high standard of 
medical care to the veteran which has re- 
sulted. There was criticism of the cut in 
the budget to hospitals which necessarily 
also cut down the staffing of certain hos- 
pitals. The budget of the entire Veterans’ 
Administration and therefore of its Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery was cut by 
Congress, not by any voluntary act of those 
in charge of its affairs. 

The house of delegates of the AMA 
were particularly critical of admitting to 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, veterans 
who were suffering from nonservice con- 
nected disabilities. A committee of the 
house of delegates appointed to study this 
problem had ready a resolution to put the 
AMA on record as disapproving of this, 
which was said to have resulted from a study 
of this problem for a year. If that were 
true it is apparent that the committee failed 
to be aware of and take into account sev- 
eral impelling reasons why this policy was 
adopted, 

First, the Veterans’ Administration’s De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery is charged 
by law with the duty of administering medi- 
cal care to all veterans—first, to those hav- 
ing service-connected disabilities and sec- 
ondly, to veterans having non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, if there are sufficient 
available hospital beds and if the veteran in 
question takes an oath to the effect that he 
is unable to pay hospital and medical costs. 
In fact, as so well expressed by the Chief 
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Medical Director, Vice Admiral Boone, “To 
accept the concept that a veteran indigent 
shall be considered in the same class with a 
nonveteran indigent undermines the high- 
est patriotic concepts.” This is certainly 
true because only too often the sacrifice the 
veteran has made in the service to his coun- 
try results in the undermining of health in 
other ways than by bullets, in loss of income 
and is a contributing factor to his becoming 
indigent. The committee of the house of 
delegates felt that to take care of non- 
service-connected disabilities was an un- 
warranted use of Government funds. This 
thought fails to take into account the law 
already mentioned and shows that the com- 
mittee was uninformed as to the expenditure 
of funds appropriated by the Government 
to the Veterans’ Administration for the use 
of the veterans. 

The Special Medical Advisory Group 
strongly urges the referral committee of the 
house of delegates to carefully study the ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ dollar as it is 
available to them in reports for the fiscal 
year 1952. This report clearly and graphi- 
cally shows that 80 cents of each dollar ap- 
propriated goes to cash benefits to the vet- 
erans, that medical care, in its entire pro- 
gram, accounted for only 14 cents of each 
dollar, all new building and upkeep 2.3 cents 
of each dollar, and all administrative ex- 
penses 5 cents of each dollar. 

It should also be taken into account that 
treating non-service-connected disabilities, 
beyond being a patriotic duty, is essential for 
other reasons. In some communities, the 
veteran cannot find available any kind of 
free medical care and in many certainly not 
the kind of medical care that is now being 
given to him in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. As a matter of fact, 66 percent of 
the long-term cases for veteran care is in the 
field of neuropsychiatry and tuberculosis, in 
which it is agreed by the AMA, inadequate 
facilities outside of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals exists in all States. Legal 
counsel has advised that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration cannot go beyond the signed 
statement of a veteran applying for admis- 
sion to a VA hospital that he is financially 
incapable of paying for service. This means 
that only Congress can change or clarify this 
matter. 

The Special Medical Advisory Group is 
firmly convinced that the quality of the 
medical and surgical care being given to 
the veteran is of a higher quality be- 
cause of the educational interest which ties 
together the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals devoted primarily to medical care with 
those whose major concern is with medical 
education and research. It would not be 
possible in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals to attract and hold medical staffs of 
the caliber which it now has, without the 
added interest and educational value of 
treating non-service-connected disabilities. 

The committee of the advisory group re- 
sponsible for this endorsement of the pro- 
gram adopted by the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery and so ably administered 
by its Chief Medical Director, Vice Admiral 
Boone, regrets that it cannot add to this en- 
dorsement that of many of the deans of 
American medical colleges, college presidents, 
and of individual members of the medical 
profession which are on file in the Chief 
Medical Director's office. 

The advisory group believes, with full 
knowledge of the entire Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Department of Medicine and Surgery 
program, that it has been a great achieve- 
ment in vastly improving medical care to the 
veteran and, in achieving that end, proven 
itself as a great experiment in government 
and medical education. In this opinion the 
Council of Chief Consultants concur. 

J. Srewart RODMAN, M. D., 
For the Special Medical Advisory Group. 
ALBERT M. SNELL, M. D., 
For the Council of Chief Consultants. 
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SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISORY Group, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Frederick T. Vail, chairman, 700 North 
Michigan Boulevard, room 307, Chicago, III. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, vice chairman, 
chancellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Dr. Brian B, Blades, George 

Washington University Medical School, 901 
23d Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Wilmar M. Allen, director, Hartford 
Hospital, 80 Seymour Street, Hartford, Conn, 

Dr. David A. Boyd, Jr., Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Dr. Mather Cleveland, 115 East 61st Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Miss Ruth Cooper, University of California, 
School of Social Welfare, Berkeley, Calif. 

Miss Katharine J. Densford, University of 
Minnesota, School of Nursing, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Charles C. Higgins, 2020 East 93d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr, Helen A. Hunscher, Home Economics 
Department, Western Reserve University, 
2023 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. William A. Hunt, professor of psychol- 
ogy and biology, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Dr. Dean M. Lierle, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn 

Dr. Charles F. McCuskey, 305 South West- 
lake Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Robert A. Moore, dean, Washington 
University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. J. Stewart Rodman, 225 South 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Robert A. Ross, 818 Anderson Street, 
Durham, N. C. 

Dr. Wendell G. Scott, 4952 Maryland Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. John 8. Voyles, 3724 Washington Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. John Raaf, 833 Southwest 11th Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. 


secretary, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, CENTRAL OFFICE, 
VA BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D, C, 


CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


J. T. Boone, vice admiral (Medical Corps), 
United States Navy, retired. 


COUNCIL OF CHIEF CONSULTANTS 


Dr. Ralph M. Tovell, chairman, Council 
of Chief Consultants, 

Dr. Albert M. Snell, vice chairman, Coun- 
cil of Chief Consultants, 

Dr. Charles L. Brown, chairman, Medical 
Section. 

Dr. R. Arnold Griswold, chairman, Surgical 
Section. 

Allergy (Medical Section): Dr. Harry L. 
Alexander, professor of clinical medicine, 
Washington University Medical School, 600 
South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thoracic surgery (Surgical Section): Dr 
Brian B. Blades, professor of surgery, George 
Washington University Medical School, 
Washington, D. C.; George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital, 901 23d Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Neuropsychiatry (Medical Section): Dr, 
Daniel Blain, professor of clinical psychiatry, 
Georgetown University Medical School, med- 
ical director, A. P. A., 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. O. 

Pathology (Medical Section): Dr. Osborne 
A. Brines, professor and chairman of path- 
ology, Wayne University College of Medicine, 
1512 St. Antoine Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Internal medicine (Medical Section): Dr. 
` Charles L. Brown, dean, The Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 
235 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plastic surgery (Surgical Section): Dr. 
James Barrett Brown, professor of clinical 
surgery, Washington University Medical 
School, St. Louis, Mo., 508 North Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hospital administration, Surgical See- 
tion): Dr. Guy W. Brugler, director, Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center, 300 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. 

Audiology (Medical Section): Dr. Norton 
Canfield, associate professor of otology, Yale 
University Medical School, 175 St. Ronan 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Physical medicine rehabilitation (Medical 
Section): Dr. Donald A. Covalt, associate 
professor of physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation, New York University College of Med- 
icine, 325 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Medical statistics (Medical Section): Dr. 
Edwin L. Crosby, 660 North Rush Street, 
Chicago, III. 

Research (Surgical): Dr. Wilburt C. Davi- 
son, dean, Duke University Medical School, 
Duke Hospital, Durham, N. C. 

Orthopedic surgery (Surgical Section): 
Dr. Rex L. Diveley, assistant professor, ortho- 
pedic surgery, Kansas University School of 
Medicine, 4312 Nichols Parkway, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

General surgery (Surgical Section): Dr. 
R. Arnold Griswold, professor and head, de- 
partment of surgery, University of Louisville 
Medical School, Heyburn Building, Fourth 
and Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Radiology (Surgical Section): Dr. Aubrey 
O. Hampton, chief, department of radiology, 
Garfield Memorial Hospital, 10th and Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Neurology (Medical Section): Dr. Walter 
O. Klingman, professor of neurology and 
psychiatry, University of Virginia Medical 
School, University of Virginia Hospital, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Cardiology (Medical Section): Dr. Charles 
E. Kossman, associate professor of medicine, 
New York University, 477 First Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Industrial health (Medical Section): Dr. 
Anthony J. Lanza, chairman, institute of 
industrial medicine, New York University, 
477 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Tuberculosis (Medical Section): Dr, Her- 
bert L. Mantz, tuberculosis controller, Kan- 
sas City Health Department, 618 Professional 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Otolaryngology (Surgical Section): Dr. 
James H. Maxwell, professor of otolaryn- 
gology, University of Michigan, University of 
Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gynecology (Surgical Section): Dr. Ber- 
nard J. Pisani, associate clinical professor, 
gynecology and obstetrics, New York Univer- 
sity, 209 Sunset Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 

Urology (Surgical Section): Dr. John N. 
Robinson, professor, clinical urology, Colum- 
bia University, 755 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. L 


Ophthalmology (Surgical Section): Dr. 
Harold G. Scheie, associate professor, oph- 
thalmology, University of Pennsylvania, 313 
South 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tropical medicine (Medical Section): Brig. 
Gen. James S. Simmons, United States Army, 
retired, dean, Harvard School of Public 
Health, 55 Shattuck Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Harry Most, professor, preventive medi- 
cine, New York University, College of Medi- 
cine, 447 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gastroenterology (Medical Section): Dr. 
Albert M. Snell, clinical professor of medicine, 
University of California, 300 Homer Avenue, 
Palo Alto, Calif, 

Anesthesiology (Surgical Section): Dr. 
Ralph M. Tovell, chief, department of anes- 
thesiology, Hartford Hospital, 80 Seymour 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Atomic medicine (Medical Section): Dr. 
Shields Warren, director, division of biology 
and medicine, Atomic Energy Commission, 
laboratory of pathology, New England Dea- 
coness Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Education (Medical Section): Dean R, 
Hugh Wood, Emory University School of 
Medicine, Emory, Ga. 

Neurosurgery (Surgical Section): Dr. 
Barnes Woodhall, professor of neurosurgery, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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Chief dental consultant: Dr. Herbert K. 
Cooper, director, Lancaster Cleft Palate 
Clinic, Inc., 24-26 North Lime Street, Lans 
caster, Pa. 


Text of Academic Freedom Policy 
Adopted by Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
Pies the New York Times of March 31, 

53: 


TEXT OF THE ACADEMIC FREEDOM POLICY 
ADOPTED BY UNIVERSITIES 


(Following is the text of a statement on 
the Rights and Responsibilities of Universi- 
ties and Their Faculties, issued yesterday by 
the Association of American Universities: ) 


I. ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


For 300 years higher education has played 
a leading role in the advancement of Amer- 
ican civilization, No country in history so 
early perceived the importance of that role 
and none has derived such widespread bene- 
fits from it. Colleges moved westward with 
the frontier and carried with them the seeds 

of learning. When the university idea was 
transplanted from Europe, it spread across 
the Nation with extraordinary speed. Today 
our universities are the standard bearers of 
our whole system of education, They are the 
mainstays of the professions. They are the 
prime source of our competence in sclence 
and the arts. The names of their graduates 
crowd the honor rolls of two world wars and 
of the Nation's peacetime affairs. By every 
test of war and peace they have proved 
themselves indispensable instruments of cul- 
tural progress and national welfare. 

In the United States there is a greater de- 
gree of equality of opportunity in higher 
education than anywhere else in the world. 
A larger proportion of Americans study in 
universities and colleges than any other peo- 
ple. These universities have shown, and 
continue to show, greater responsiveness to 
the needs of our society than their European 
counterparts. They have equipped our peo- 
ple with the varied skills and sciences essen- 
tial to the development of a pioneer coun- 
try. They have imparted the shape and co- 
herence of the American nation to formless 
immigrant groups. American ideals have 
been strengthened, the great cultural tradi- 
tion of the West has been broadened and en- 
riched by their teaching and example. 

Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our 
universe has been nurtured in the universi- 
ties. The scientific, technological, medical, 
and surgical advances of our time were born 
in them. They have supplied intellectual 
capital as essential to our society as financial 
capital is to our industrial enterprise. They 
have more than justified the faith of the 
public in our distinctive system of higher 
education, They have proved themselves 
dynamic forces of American progress. 

II, THE NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY 

A university is the institutional embodi- 
ment of an urge for knowledge that is basic 
in human nature and as old as the human 
race, It is inherent in every individual. The 
search that it inspires is an individual affair. 
Men vary in the intensity of their passion 
for the search for knowledge as well as in 
their competence to pursue it, History, 
therefore, presents us with a series of 
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scholarly pioneers who advanced our knowl- 
edge from age to age and increased our 
ability to discover new knowledge. Great 
scholars and teachers drew students to them, 
and in the Middle Ages a few such groups 
organized themselves into the first univer- 
sities. 

The modern university, which evolved 
from these, is a unique type of organization. 
For many reasons it must differ from a cor- 
poration created for the purpose of produc- 
ing a salable article for profit. Its internal 
structure, procedures, and discipline are 
properly quite different from those of busi- 
ness organizations. It is not so closely inte- 
grated and there is no such hierarchy of 
authority as is appropriate to a business con- 
cern; the permanent members of a univer- 
sity are essentially equals. 

Like its medieval prototype, the modern 
American university is an association of indi- 
vidual scholars. Their effectiveness, both as 
scholars and as teachers, requires the capital- 
izing of their individual passion for knowl- 
edge and their individual comptence to pur- 
sue it and communicate it to others. They 
are united in loyalty to the ideal of learn- 
ing, to the moral code, to the country, and 
to its form of government. They represent 
diversified fields of knowledge; they express 
many points of view. Even within the same 
department of instruction there are not only 
specialists in various phases of the subject 
but men with widely differing interests and 
outlook. 

Free enterprise is as essential to intellec- 
tual as to economic progress. 


Critical freedom essential 


A university must, therefore, be hospitable 
to an infinite variety of skills and viewpoints, 
relying upon open competition among them 
as the surest safeguard of truth. Its whole 
spirit requires investigation, criticism, and 
presentation of ideas in an atmosphere of 
freedom and mutual confidence. This is the 
real meaning of academic freedom. It is es- 
sential to the achievement of its ends that 
the faculty of a university be guaranteed this 
freedom by its governing board, and that the 
reasons for the guaranty be understood by 
the public. To enjoin uniformity of outlook 
upon a university faculty would put a stop 
to learning at the source. To censor indi- 
vidual faculty members would put a stop to 
learning at its outlet. 

For these reasons a university does not 
take an official position of its own either 
on disputed questions of scholarship or on 
political questions or matters of public pol- 
icy. It refrains from so doing not only in 
its own but in the public interest, to cap- 
italize the search for knowledge for the bene- 
fit of society, to give the individuals pursu- 
ing that search the freest possible scope and 
the greatest possible encouragement in their 
efforts to preserve the learning of the past 
and advance learning in the present. The 
scholar who pursues the search on these 
terms does so at maximum advantage to 
society. So does the student. To the 
scholar lie open new discoveries in the whole 
field of knowledge, to his student the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in those discoveries and 
at the same time developing his powers of 
rational thought, intelligent Judgment, and 
an understanding use of acquired knowledge. 
Thus essential qualities of learning are com- 
bined with essential qualities of citizenship 
in a free society. 

To fulfill their function, the members of 
university faculties must continue to an- 
alyze, test, criticize, and reassess existing in- 
stitutions and beliefs, approving when the 
evidence supports them and disapproving 
when the weight of evidence is on the other 
side. Such investigations cannot be con- 
fined to the physical world. The acknowl- 
edged fact that moral, social, and political 
progress have not kept pace with mastery of 
the physical world shows the need for more 
intensified research, fresh insights, vigorous 


criticism, and inventiveness. The scholar’s 
mission requires the study and examination 
of unpopular ideas, of ideas considered ab- 
horrent and even dangerous. For, just as in 
the case of deadly disease or the military 
potential of an enemy, it is only by intense 
study and research that the nature and 
extent of the danger can be understood and 
defenses against it perfected. 


Scholar’s silence assailed 


Timidity must not lead the scholar to stand 
silent when he ought to speak, particularly 
in the field of his competence. In matters 
of conscience and when he has truth to 
proclaim the scholar has no obligation to 
be silent in the face of popular disapproval. 
Some of the great passages in the history of 
truth have involved the open challenge of 
popular prejudice in times of tension such as 
those in which we live. 

What applies to research applies equally 
to teaching. So long as an instructor’s ob- 
servations are scholarly and germane to his 
subject, his freedom of expression in his 
classroom should not be curbed. The uni- 
versity student should be exposed to com- 
peting opinions and beliefs in every field, 
so that he may learn to weigh them and gain 
maturity of judgment. Honest and skillful 
exposition of such opinions and beliefs is 
the duty of every instructor; and it is equally 
his privilege to express his own critical opin- 
ion and the reasons for holding it. In 
teaching, as in research, he is limited by the 
requirements of citizenship, of professional 
competence, and good taste. Having met 
those standards, he is entitled to all the 
protection the full resources of the uni- 
versity can provide. 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by these 
practices, the universities are committed to 
them by their very nature. To curb them, in 
the hope of avoiding criticism, would mean 
distorting the true process of learning and 
depriving society of its benefits. It would in- 
vite the fate of the German and Italian uni- 
versities under fascism and the Russian uni- 
versities under communism. It would deny 
our society one of its most fruitful sources of 
strength and welfare and represent a sinister 
change in our ideal of government. 


II. THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


We must recognize the fact that honest 
men hold differing opinions. This funda- 
mental truth underlies the assertion and 
definition of individual rights and freedom 
in our Bill of Rights. How does it apply to 
universities? In the eyes of the law, the uni- 
versity scholar has no more and no less 
freedom than his fellow citizens outside a 
university. Nonetheless, because of the 
vital importance of the university to civiliza- 
tion, membership in its society of scholars 
enhances the prestige of persons admitted to 
its fellowship after probation and upon the 
basis of achievement in research and teach- 
ing. The university supplies a distinctive 
forum and, in so doing, strengthens the 
scholar’s voice. When his opinions challenge 
existing orthodox points of view, his freedom 
may be more in need of defense than that of 
men in other professions. The guaranty of 
tenure to professors of mature and proven 
scholarship is one such defense. As in the 
case of judges, tenure protects the scholar 
against undue economic or political pres- 
sures and ensures the continuity of the 
scholarly process. 

There is a line at which freedom or privi- 
lege begins to be qualified by legal duty and 
obligation. The determination of the line is 
the function of the legislature and the courts. 
The ultimate interpretation and application 
of the first and fourteenth amendments are 
the function of the United States Supreme 
Court; but every public official is bound by 
his oath of office to respect and preserve the 
liberties guaranteed therein. These are not 
to be determined arbitrarily or by public out- 
cry. The line thus drawn can be changed by 
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legislative and judicial action; it has varied 
in the past because of prevailing anxieties 
as well as by reason of clear and present 
danger. Its location is subject to, and should 
receive, criticism, both popular and judicial. 
However much the location of the line may 
be criticized, it cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. Any member of a university who 
crosses the duly established line is not ex- 
cused by the fact that he believes the line 
ill drawn. When the speech, writing, or 
other actions of a member of a faculty exceed 
lawful limits, he is subject to the same 
penalties as other persons. In addition, he 
may lose hs university status. 


NO ENDORSEMENT OF VIEWS 


Historically the word “university” is a 
guaranty of standards. It implies endorse- 
ment not of its members’ views but of their 
capability and integrity. Every scholar has 
an obligation to maintain this reputation, 
By ill-advised, though not illegal, public 
acts or utterances he may do serious harm 
to his profession, his university, to education 
and to the general welfare. He bears a 
heavy responsibility to weigh the soundness 
of his opinions and the manner in which 
they are expressed. His effectiveness, both 
as scholar and teacher, is not reduced but 
enhanced if he has the humility and the wis- 
dom to recognize the fallibility of his own 
judgment. He should remember that he is 
as much a layman as anyone else in all fields 
except those in which he has special com- 
petence. Others, both within and without 
the university, are as free to criticize his 
opinions as he is free to express them; 
“academic freedom” does not include free- 
dom from criticism. 

As in all acts of association, the professor 
accepts conventions which become morally 
binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues 
in the university complete candor and per- 
fect integrity, precluding any kind of clan- 
destine or conspiratorial activities. He owes 
equal candor to the public. If he is called 
upon to answer for his convictions, it is his 
duty as a citizen to speak out. It is even 
more definitely his duty as a professor. Re- 
fusal to do so, on whatever legal grounds, 
cannot fail to reflect upon a profession that 
claims for itself the fullest freedom to speak 
and the maximum protection of that free- 
dom available in our society. In this re- 
spect, invocation of the fifth amendment 
places upon a professor a heavy burden of 
proof of his fitness to hold a teaching po- 
sition and lays upon his university an obli- 
gation to reexamine his qualifications for 
membership in its society. 

In all universities faculties exercise wide 
authority in internal affairs. The greater 
their autonomy, the greater their share of 
responsibility to the public. They must 
maintain the highest standards and exercise 
the utmost wisdom in appointments and 
promotions, They must accept their share 
of responsibility for the discipline of those 
who fall short in the discharge of their 
academic trust. 

The universities owe their existence to 
legislative acts and public charters. A State 
university exists by constitutional and legis- 
lative acts, an endowed university enjoys its 
independence by franchise from the State 
and by custom. The State university is sup- 
ported by public funds. The endowed uni- 
versity is benefited by tax exemptions. Such 
benefits are conferred upon the universities 
not as favors, but in furtherance of the pub- 
lic interest. They carry with them public 
obligation of direct concern to the faculties 
of the universities as well as to the govern- 
ing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may 
scrutinize these benefits and privileges. It 
is clearly the duty of universities and their 
members to cooperate in official inquiries 
directed to those ends. When the powers of 
legislative inquiry are abused, the remedy 
does not lie in noncooperation or defiance; 
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it is to be sought through the normal chan- 
nels of informed public opinion. 


IV. THE PRESENT DANGER 


We have set forth the nature and function 
of the university. We have outlined its 
rights and responsibilities and those of its 
faculties. What are the implications for 
current anxiety over Russian communism 
and the subversive activities connected with 
it? 

We condemn Rusisan communism as we 
condemn every form of totalitarianism. We 
share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international 
conspiracy whose goal is the destruction of 
our cherished institutions. The police state 
would be the death of our universities, as of 
our Government. Three of its principles in 
particular are abhorrent to us: The foment- 
ing of worldwide revolution as a step to 
seizing power; the use of falsehood and de- 
ceit as normal means of persuasion; thought 
control—the dictation of doctrines which 
must be accepted and taught by all party 
members. Under these principles, no scholar 
could adequately disseminate knowledge or 
pursue investigations in the effort to make 
further progress toward truth. 

Appointment to a university position and 
retention after appointment require not only 
professional competence but involve the af- 
firmative obligation of being diligent and 
loyal in citizenship. Above all, a scholar 
must have integrity and independence. This 
renders impossible adherence to such a 
regime as that of Russia and its satellites. 

No person who accepts or advocates such 
principles and methods has any place in a 
university. Since present membership in 
the Communist Party requires the acceptance 
of these principles and methods, such mem- 
_ bership extinguishes the right to a univer- 
sity position. Moreover, if an instructor 
follows communistic practice by becoming 
a propagandist for one opinion, adopting a 
party line, silencing criticism or impairing 
freedom of thought and expression in his 
_ classroom, he forfeits not only all university 
support but his right to membership in the 
university. 
Academic freedom is not a shield for those 
who break the law. Universities must coop- 
erate fully with law-enforcement officers 
whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-estab- 
` lished American principle, their innocence is 
. to be assumed until they have been con- 
victed, under due process, in a court of 
proper jurisdiction, 
Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his discipline or discharge is a uni- 
versity responsibility and should not be as- 
sumed by political authority. Discipline on 
the basis of irresponsible accusations or sus- 
Picion can never be condoned. It is as dam- 
aging to the public welfare as it is to aca- 
demic integrity, The university is compe- 
tent to establish a tribunal to determine the 
facts and fairly judge the nature and degree 
of any trespass upon academic integrity, as 
well as to determine the penalty such tres- 
pass merits. 
As the professor is entitled to no special 
privileges in law, so also he should be sub- 
ject to no special discrimination. Univer- 
. sities are bound to deprecate special loyalty 
tests which are applied to their faculties but 
to which others are not subjected. Such 
discrimination does harm to the individual 
and even greater harm to his university and 
the whole cause of education by destroying 
faith in the ideals of university scholarship, 
v. CONCLUSION 

Finally, we assert that freedom of thought 
and speech is vital to the maintenance of the 
American system and 18 essential to the gen- 
. eral welfare. Condemnation of communism 
_ and its protagonists is not to be interpreted 
as readiness to curb social, political, or eco- 


nomic investigation and research. To Insist 
upon complete conformity to current beliefs 
and practices would do infinite harm to the 
principle of freedom, which is the greatest, 
the central American doctrine. Fidelity to 
that principle has made it possible for the 
universities of America to confer great bene- 
fits upon our society and our country. Ad- 
herence to that principle is the only guar- 
anty that the Nation may continue to enjoy 
those benefits. 


Civil Service Will Be Improved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of March 25, 1953: 


EISENHOWER’S ProGRAM—Crvi SERVICE WILL 
Bre IMPROVED 

President Eisenhower is taking a coura- 
geous and proper stand in his program to 
improve civil service. Any time regulations 
are changed for civil service, opponents seek 
to make political gain by claiming a return 
to the spoils system is pending. But the 
spoils system actually has flourished at the 
top levels under Truman-administered civil 
service, It is time to improve government 
employment. 

Changes contemplated in civil service will 
not directly affect the rank and file. The 
big problems concern political appointees 
who have been placed in key policy posts and 
the few disloyal and dishonest employees. 

If the disloyal and dishonest are removed, 
as President Eisenhower plans, public respect 
for civil service will increase. If the political 
appointees are taken from top posts, civil 
service will return to its original purpose, 
that of providing protection for the average 
worker. 

It is only logical that policy positions in 
such government political units as the Inte- 
rior Department, Federal Security Agency 
and the Justice Department should be filled 
by capable persons willing to carry out the 
philosophy of the party in power. Without 
changes of this type, a political party would 
be unable to comply with election man- 
dates. 

Those dealing with the Interior Depart- 
ment, for example, report little change in 
attitude there thus far. Secretary McKay 
has had difficulty with employees appointed 
by Oscar Chapman. 

President Eisenhower’s determination to 
clean up civil service was illustrated by the 
delay in appointing a chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. It was well known in 
Washington that he refused to be rushed, 
preferring to wait until he found a man in 
whom he had complete confidence. 

His selection was Philip Young, 43, vigor- 
ous, dean of the graduate school of business 
at Columbia University. Mr. Young has had 
experience in government and business as 
well as in education. He served in key Fed- 
eral posts between 1938 and 1946. 


The invitation for Mr, Young to attend - 


Cabinet meetings is additional proof of the 
importance to be given a revitalized civil 
service, 
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A Visit from Jim Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mount Vernon (N. L.) Daily 
Argus of March 24, 1953: 


A Visrr From Jim FARLEY 


Will Rogers, commenting on the outcome 
of a horse race, once claimed that had Lin- 
coln been a jockey he would not have been 
called Honest Abe. So it is with the pro- 
fessional politician, In a country where less 
than 60 percent of the people vote, he is 
regarded as a boss, a patronage czar, the man 
who cracks- the whip over party and office- 
holders. If he performs a charity, he’s buy- 
ing votes; if he promotes a young man over 
a party back, he’s guilty of knifing, and if 
he supports a Government expenditure, he 
is presumed to have gravy on his vest. In- 
variably, the professional is the bogeyman of 
polities. 

For that reason, it was good that James 
A. Farley made his belated visit to Mount 
Vernon. He provided us, through his ad- 
dress before the Italian Civic Association, 
with a new dimension in knowing the man, 
It wasn’t Jim Farley of early New York poli- 
tics or the genial Jim of the early New Deal. 
It was James A. Parley, American, with a 
message of hope. It was a deadly serious 
Farley. Where his audience conceivably 
could have expected some grade A wisecracks 
and an inside story or two, they instead 
heard him say, with apparent relief, that 
man has stopped looking down and has 
begun to look up to heaven. “Faith is on 
the march,” he said, “we have descended 
into the valley of doubt and made our way 
back to faith in the Creator.” 

Lashing out at the godlessness of the 1920's 
and 1930's, Furley said that in rejecting the 
Creator man had succeeded in building a 
world that had scared him out of his wits. 
Communism and fascism and nazism had 
fouled the earth and the minds of men for 
more than a generation, The Bible was de- 
bunked, science was the answer to all things, 
and man made a mess of what he regarded 
as his world. 

Man is to throw off the shackles 
of doubt and unbelief, said Farley. In his 
travels he had found a new feeling of reli- 
gious fervor throughout the United States, 
England, France, Italy, Western Germany, 
the world over. “The faith of the mind that 
strayed as far as the prodigal son has re- 
turned. 

“The world’s people have made the full 
cycle. They have come back. They have 
found the truths their parents accepted with 
simple faith from the Bible.” 

This newspaper underscores Farley's re- 
marks. Church news, daily becoming more 
dynamic, is often a part of the American 
page 1. News of church and synagog is 
meeting the demand of a heartsick and 
people seeking solace after a debacle created 
by godlessness. Such items as “Lenten 
Thoughts by Our Neighbors,” the “Daily 
Prayer,” and “Life of Jesus” are popular fea- 
tures of the Daily Argus. Our church page, 
often cited, has high readership; to reprint 
a year’s quota of Mount Vernon church news 
would require the use of twelve 300-page 
volumes. 

In bringing a message that showed a resur- 
gence of faith in the minds of men, Farley 
found hope for man and his future. “The 
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atomic bombs may be the Alcoholics Anony- 
mous for a world that got morally drunk, 
The threat of the H-bomb does not disturb 
the soul looking to God for help.” 

An encouraging message in our troubled 
times from a politician named James A, Far- 
ley. Here we respect Politician with a capi- 
tal P. In his present assignment Farley has 
become an effective district leader for the 
only Boss who counts, 


Statement of Hon. James M. Mead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Hon. James M. Mead, Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
former United States Senator and for- 
mer Congressman: 


I have completed my tenure of office as the 
first permanent Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission selected pursuant to the 
reorganization of the Commission under the 
Hoover report. Under this reorganization 
the five Commissioners, including the Chair- 
man, establish the policy of the Commission 
and initiate and decide the cases. This 
Chairman is charged with the administration 
of the Commission and the execution of its 
policies. During the past 2 years the Com- 
mission has had a very good record of ac- 
complishment. This record is due both to 
the cooperation of the Commissioners and 
the devotion to duty by the employees of the 
Commission. The backlog of old cases which 
were pending on the docket of the Commis- 
sion has been practically eliminated. The 
operating efficiency of the Commission is at 
a high level. The morale and caliber of the 
employees are good and there is no question 
as to their honesty and loyalty. During my 
tenure as Chairman I have not been inter- 
ested in the politics of prospective new em- 
ployees. The only tests for employment have 
been merit and honesty. I can truthfully 
say that the Federal Trade Commission is a 
Government agency of which the American 
people can be proud, and which gives them 
honest value for their tax dollar. 

The economy of the United States is based 
on the principle of fair competition, The 
Commission was created to protect and en- 
courage fair competition. That principle is 
not the sole property of either the Republi- 
can or Democratic Party. It is an American 
principle, established as a result of the nat- 
ural wealth of our great land and the genius 
of our people. Fair competition is not a self- 
operating or a self-perpetrating principle. A 
competitive economy is like personal liberty. 
It can only be enjoyed by strong, alert, free- 
men who will not only protect their own 
right to its enjoyment, but also that of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Most of the people in the world outside 
the United States do not live in a free com- 
petitive economy. The United States is 
spending billions of dollars anually to make 
the international community a safe place 
in which to live and to trade. The United 
States would not have the resources and 
the virility to perform this great task with- 
out its strong competitive economy at home. 
The Commission is spending this fiscal year 
$4,178,000 to keep that economy free and 
competitive. That sum together with a 
comparable sum being expended by the Anti- 


trust Division of the Department of Justice 
is a small price to pay for that protection. 
The forthcoming report by the Brookings 
Institution on competition and big business 
indicates that the antitrust laws have been 
an effective force in keeping our economy 
competitive not only because of the affirma- 
tive actions, by the antitrust agencies, but 
also because of the mere existence of such 
agencies. A policeman patroling a highway 


will cause speeders to slow down. However, ` 


to be an effective deterrent to law violators, 
a policeman must look and act like a police- 
man. He must be honest and intelligent. 
He should cooperate and be helpful under 
the law to those of good faith but with the 
others he should be firm enough to enforce 
the law. A policeman should be respected 
but he should not expect to win popularity 
contests. I am using the term “policeman” 
in the broad sense, a law-enforcement officer. 

Although I am a Democrat, I know that 
there has been in the Republican Party a 
strong tradition of awareness and apprecia- 
tion of the antitrust problems. The Sher- 
man Antitrust Act bears the name of a dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator from Ohio, 
President Theodore Roosevelt took a keen in- 
terest in the monopoly problem. I trust 
that the present leaders of the Republican 
Party, which is now in the majority, will in 
the public interest follow the progressive 
tradition of that great party and encourage 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The wording, interpretation, enforcement, 
and philosophy of the antitrust laws present 
very difficult political and economic prob- 
lems. With due regard to those complexi- 
ties and the fallibility of human analysis 
in the field of political economy, I suggest 
a few points as being important. One: This 
country is moying into a period of a plentiful 
supply of goods, a buyers market. It is dur- 
ing such period that sellers are more prone 
to cushion the normal price drop by a con- 
cert of action. As competition becomes 
keener, false or deceptive advertising in- 
creases. Larger producers may consider ad- 
ditional integration. During such period the 
antitrust agencies must be vigilant and effec- 
tive. Two: Able economists differ as to the 
extent and rate of concentration in Ameri- 
can business. This difference is in part due 
to incomplete factual data. We should have 
the complete facts on concentration to aid 
in establishing and executing national 
policy. Three: The antidiscrimination stat- 
ute, the Robinson-Patman Act, has been 
criticized and defended by many sources in 
the past. In general, it is looked upon as a 
Magna Carta by the small-business man. 
Without reference to the wording of any 
particular statute I suggest that the prin- 
ciple of prohibiting price discriminations 
which substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly is sound. Four: 
In concentrated industries where there are 
only a few large producers, the pricing and 
pro@uction policies may be established with- 
out the governing influence of the law of 
supply and demand and without due regard 
to the interests of the consumer. In such 
industries a degree of balance may be caused 
by the countervailing pressures from large 
buyers and from acceptable substitute prod- 
ucts. In the event the forces outside such 
industries are not sufficiently strong to cause 
competition within the industries, the Com- 
mission should exert vigorous efforts within 
the letter and spirit of existing law to re- 
store competition to such industries. If the 
necessary remedies are not within the scope 
of existing law then appropriate recom- 
mendations should be made to Congress. 

The Federal Trade Commission is an arm 
of Congress and an important one. I urge 


the Congress to strengthen the Commission. 


Its cause is just and its hands are clean. I 


am proud to turn over to my successor as 


Chairman a going concern with an honored 
past and a promising future. I shall giye to 
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the new Chairman my cooperation during 
the remainder of my term as Commissioner, 

To my colleagues on the Commission I ex- 
press my appreciation for their cooperation 
during my tenure as Chairman. To the em- 
ployees of the Commission I extend the tra- 
ditional yet expressive “well done.” I re- 
quest them to give to my successor the same 
splendid support which they gave to me, 


Limitation of Imports of Residual Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the extensive dam- 
age suffered by the coal industry as a 
result of the unrestricted quantities of 
foreign residual oil that have invaded 
America’s fuel markets in the past 7 
years, I should like to explain those pro- 
visions of H. R. 4294, which I introduced 
on Monday of this week, pertaining to 
this particular phase of our domestic 
economy. 

The need for legislation to limit oil 
imports has long been obvious. From 
1946 through the present there has been 
more than 600 million barrels of residual 
oil from foreign refineries shipped into 
the United States. The coal equivalent 
is in excess of 150 million tons which, 
when translated into wages for miners, 
represents a loss reaching upward of one- 
third of a billion dollars. 

This deficit, and the direct decrease 
in wages of employees of railroads which 
depend upon coal traffic for a large pro- 
portion of their freight revenue, are 
tangible losses that have been computed 
through official statistics compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
other Government bureaus. Perhaps 
even more alarming is the incalculable 
harm to our national security that has 
come about through closing of coal 
mines and displacement of workers as 
an immediate result of the seizure of 
coal’s markets by the foreign residual 
oil. 

In a national emergency, no military 
program could be successful without 
adequate fuel resources. According to 
past experiences, foreign oil supplies 
must be considered uncertain even un- 
der peacetime conditions; when the 
world is at war, no tanker is safe on 
the high seas. As a matter of practical 
fact, to attempt to transport in wartime 
a low-grade fuel—such as residual oil— 
to a land endowed with abundant coal 
reserves would constitute a highly ex- 
travagant disposition of tanker space 
and convoy service. I am certain that 
we would have better use for our ships 
and their crews. 

Coal and domestic oil must, of neces- 
sity, satisfy the Nation’s fuel require- 
ments in the event of universal hostili- 
ties. But the domestic oil industry’s 
development is also being stinted be- 
cause of the policy which places no re- 
striction on the amount of oil that may 
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be brought in from abroad. Thus H. R. 
4294, which is designed to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, also 
includes protection for the domestic oil 
industry. 

H. R. 4294 provides a I0- percent quota 
limitation on imports of crude petro- 
Jeum and all products derived therefrom, 
and a 5-percent limitation on imports 
of residual fuel oil. Quotas in any cal- 
endar quarter are based upon domestic 
demand for the products in the corre- 
sponding quarter in the preceding year 
as reported by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. The quotas may be modified 
or suspended for as long as necessary 
if the President finds that total domestic 
supplies of the fuels are inadequate to 
meet United States domestic and export 
demand. 

Mr. Speaker, these provisions are as 
essential to the national security as they 
are to those segments of our domestic 
economy now suffering from excessive 
importations of foreign crude oil and 
petroleum products. 


The Late Marshall Ballard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 24, one of the great Ameri- 
can editors of all time, Marshall Bal- 
lard, died in the city of New Orleans 
where he had distinguished himself for 
more than 40 years. 

Mr. Ballard was one of the most wide- 
ly quoted editors in America. His in- 
fluence on the city of New Orleans, the 
State of Louisiana, and the South gen- 
erally, is incalculable. 

He is survived by a fine family of 2 
sons and 3 daughters, Samuel Ballard, 
Marshall Ballard, Jr., Mrs. John Watts, 
Mrs. W. L. Argus, and Mrs. Charles F. 
Seemann, all of whom were devoted to 
their father. 

At this point I should like to incorpo- 
rate editorials from the New Orleans 
Item, of which he was editor until his 
retirement in 1947; the New Orleans 
States; and the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. The editorials follow: 

[From the New Orleans Item of March 25, 
1953] 
MARSHALL BALLARD, EDITOR 

Few men wield as direct an infiuence on 

their community’s life as did Marshall Bål- 
lard for nearly 40 years in New Orleans. 

Editor of the Item until his retirement in 
1947, he was one of the great figures of the 
era of personal journalism. As did Horace 
Greeley or Marse Henry Watterson, he be- 
came an individual symbol of the public 
movements he championed. 

He first came to New Orleans in 1907 from 
Baltimore. Studying under the great Ira 
Remsen, he had set out to become a chemist. 
But among his classmates was young Henry 
L. Mencken, and the close friendship between 
these two turned Ballard’s thoughts to writ- 


Orleans found the Item had a new and very 
articulate voice. Huey Long once remarked; 
“When I was a boy all we knew was read 
the Bible in the morning and Ballard’s Item 
editorials in the evening.” 

The entrenched bossdom against which the 
Item was arrayed in those days made much 
of the fact that he was an outlander. But 
the hackneyed provincialism of that indict- 
ment found no response. 

Marshall Ballard had swiftly become an 
authentic part of the community. He re- 
mained one even after he moved to Bay St. 
Louis, whence he commuted to New Orleans 
every weekday for nearly 40 years. 

To those too young to recall the strenuous 
days of ring politics in Louisiana, the stat- 
ure of Marshall Ballard can be illustrated 
by an incident which rocked political New 
Orleans in 1912. 

A great many fraudulent ballots had been 
introduced into an election. Efforts to find 
them failed. Then one day a passerby saw 
fragments of partly charred papers fluttering 
to the sidewalk in front of him as he was 
passing city hall. 

He picked up one, saw it was a partly 
burned ballot. On the instant he decided 
the proper thing was to take it, not to the 
police or to other officials, but to Marshall 
Ballard. He did so, and within a matter of 
hours one of the notable newspaper exposés 
of New Orleans history was accomplished. 

Some minor functionary at city hall had 
been trying to burn the ballots on the roof- 
top. The missing documents, the final evi- 
dence in proving a vast election fraud, were 
found that same afternoon, back of a city 
hall ventilating shaft. 

But behind the Marshall Ballard the pub- 
lic knew was another whom only close 
friends managed to meet. That was the 
scholar and bibliophile who made a mag- 
nificent library and an impressive chemical 
laboratory adjuncts to his home. 

That was the devoted husband, who was 
never too deeply absorbed in his books or 
test tubes to deny one of the small grand- 
sons’ request to “tell me a story.” 

That was the family-head who, with his 
wife by his side, would lead the children in 
jovial sessions of song. 

That was the father who wept with delight 
when his son returned safe and sound from 
service in the Pacific theater. 

He made many friends and few real ene- 
mies. Almost all who attacked him bitterly 
from the rostrum liked him as an individual 
and eagerly sought his company. on social 
occasions. 

More and more of his contemporaries will 
pass on, in time. But no man who dealt 
so largely with the life of his era is wholly 
forgotten. 

Marshall Ballard will remain a permanent 
and vital part of the Louisiana story. 

— a 
[From the New Orleans States] 
MARSHALL BALLARD 

Marshall Ballard burst upon New Orleans 
in 1906 and the community was introduced 
to a new style of journalism. At least a 
different one. He was in his middle thirties, 
superbly educated, briefly seasoned as a 
newspaper reporter, with the drive, vigor, 
aggressiveness, and ruthless pursuit of fact 
and circumstance that are and always have 
been the hallmark of the paragons of the 
profession. 

Although he became the editor of the 
Item, and remained its editor for 41 years, 
until retirement in 1947, he was always and 
essentially at heart, the reporter, the news- 
man engrossed with all those affairs and con- 
cerns of people summed up as news. 

As an editor he wrote with discernment, 
with keen analysis of the subject in hand, 
and could be sharp, sarcastic, caustic, 
piquant, or gently humorous as he believed 
the tances required, He became one 
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It Was soon after his arrival that New 


of the South's noted and widely quoted 
editors. 

Mr. Ballard lent a vigorous hand to all of 
the problems facing New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana during his years here. He was a doughty 
battler for a cleaner brand of politics, for 
public improvements, for better public insti- 
tutions, and for a more progressive citizen- 
ship. Those noting the progress that the 
city and the State have made in these years 
will detect the impress of Marshall Ballard 
on many a cause, situation, and institution, 

As usually happens with a vigorous, re- 
lentless and keen-sighted worker in journal- 
istic vineyards, Marshall Ballard made many 
friends—and also many enemies. But even 
those moved to hostilities invariably re- 
spected his abilities and his devotion to 
whatever cause he was espousing. 

Mr. Ballard has passed on. He will be 
warmly remembered by old associates and 
by a great host in the community he has 
served. 

Peace to his restless soul. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune] 
MARSHALL BALLARD 


The death Tuesday morning of Marshall 
Ballard revived memories of his colorful edi- 
torial career, which was ended bv retirement 
half a dozen years ago. ` 

Editor of the New Orleans Item for more 
than 40 years, Mr. Ballard was an aggressive 
and stalwart fighter for causes he considered 
right. As a father, he was head of a talented 
and interesting family. As a scholar, he 
devoted many hours to scientific research 
and to the literary classics—which gave him 
a fine background for his journalistic en- 
deavors. 

As this newspaper recalled when Mr. Bal- 
lard retired in 1947, he had fought many 
journalistic battles with a vim, vigor, and 
forthrightness that won many admirers and 
a local, sectional, and national reputation. 
A master artificer of words and phrases, with 
dialectical talents far above the average, his 
writings were endowed with a personal touch 
that most of his readers recognized and en- 
joyed. 

Through his years in New Orleans, Mr. Bal- 
lard worked unceasingly to promote numer- 
ous improvements for the city and State 
that many of us today take for granted. One 
of his most notable and constant efforts was 
directed toward development of floodways on 
the Mississippi, including the Bonnet Carre 
near the city. His fight against intolerance 
motivated his ringing opposition to the re- 
vival of the Ku Klux Klan. One of his cru- 
sades—in behalf of a woman's d 
here—brought him acquaintance with the 
woman he married, the late Dr. Edith Loeber 
Ballard. 

We were deprived of an able colleague and 
rival when Mr. Ballard retired in 1947. Now 
we, and the multitude of his friends here 
and about the country are deprived by his 
passing of a useful citizen and an exhilarat- 
ing journalistic personality. Few men who 
have worked in this city will be as long and 
intimately remembered as Marshall Ballard. 


Commission on Overseas Investment and 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial from the Jackson 


(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot of Friday. 
March 27, 1953, commenting on H. R. 
4199, a bill I introduced last week to 
establish a Commission on Overseas In- 
vestment and Trade: 

Meaper's POINT 4 

We hope that the change in the control of 
Congress will mean a more sympathetic at- 
titude toward Representative GEORGE MEAD- 
ER's pet scheme for boosting free enterprise 
through the point 4 program. 

Representative MEADER has a good idea. It 
is simple, probably workable, and best of all, 
inexpensive. 

His plan calls for the creation of a com- 
mission to study economic, social, and po- 
litical conditions in countries now being 
aided through the various Government pro- 
grams with a view to creating a favorable 
climate for the investment of private Ameri- 
can capital and know-how. 

The idea is to help other countries help 
themselves by attracting capital and the 
other essentials of a productive, free-enter- 
prise system. 

The Democratic administration and Con- 
gress would have no part of Representative 
MEaveER’s plan, although they were spending 
billions of American dollars in aiding coun- 
tries around the world. Perhaps its sim- 
plicity shocked them. 

And We aren't sure that the Republican 
Congress will be any more receptive to the 
plan, although it should be because the idea 
could point the way to a reduction of the 
investment of American tax dollars in the 
support of sagging foreign economies. At 
least, the plan, coming from a Republican, 
S aA a AO PRAA ag tie 
Republican Congress. 


Tuttle Creek Dam, Big Blue River, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following resolu- 
tions; : 
“House Resolution 28 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to take immediate action 

to halt the preliminary work now in prog- 
ress for the construction of Tuttle Creek 

Dam on the Big Blue River in Kansas until 

debatable issues have been resolved as rec- 

ommended by the independent board of 
engineers appointed by the Governor of 

Kansas 


“Whereas during recent years studies and 
research in flood- control methods have 
evolved new theories and practices for the 
effective and economical control of flood 
water; and 

“Whereas the preliminary report of the in- 
dependent board of engineers appointed by 
the Governor of Kansas, in conjunction with 
the Kansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, states that more efficient methods of 
flood control do exist and questions the 
advisability of constructing said dam;.and 

“Whereas the Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission questions the justification of the 
said Tuttle Creek Reservoir; and 

“Whereas the said reports state that the 
construction of said Tuttle Creek Dam will 


not control floodwaters to a measure com- 
mensurate with the cost and damages occa- 
sioned by and resulting from such construc- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, That we respectfully 
urge, request, and memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to take immediate ac- 
tion to halt the preliminary work now in 
progress for the construction of Tuttle Creek 
Dam on the Big Blue River in Kansas, until 
debatable issues have been resolved as rec- 
ommended by the independent board of en- 
gineers appointed by the Governor of Kan- 
sas; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, each Member of the Congress of the 
United States, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget of the United States.” 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
originated in the house and was adopted by 


Speaker of the House, 
GARRETT, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Whereas the voters of the First Congres- 
sional District have expressed their objec- 
tion to Tuttle Creek Dam; and 

Whereas the Missouri River Basin Commis- 
sion has made a detailed study of the land 
and water problems of the Blue River water~ 
shed; and 

‘Whereas Gov. Edward Arn, of Kansas, has 
employed a Kansas State engineering sur- 
vey board to recommend a water program 
for the Kansas River: Therefore, we, the un- 
dersigned residents of the First Congres- 
sional District of Kansas, do petition that all 
work of the Corps of Army Engineers be 
stopped on Tuttle Creek Dam until Congress 
can review the project with the object of de- 
veloping a program embracing complete wa- 
tershed engineering with a maximum utili- 
zation of soil conservation measures and up- 
stream water detention works. 

Elof Hanson, Olsburg, Kans.; Ellen Han- 
son, Olsburg, Kans.; Harold Munson, 
Cleburne, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. Reynold 
Nordgren, Olsburg, Kans.; Martin J. W. 
Erickson, Olsburg, Kans.; Franklin 
Larson, Olsburg, Kans.; Mrs. Franklin 
Larson, Olsburg, Kans.; Lawrence Carl- 
son, Olsburg, Kans.; Helen Carlson, 
Olsburg, Kans.; Mrs. G. C. Meigren, 
Olsburg, Kans.; Mr. G. C. Melgren, 
Olsburg, Kans.; Hildur Melgren, Ols- 
burg, Kans,; David L. Livers, Olsburg, 
Kans.; Phyllis Liners, Olsburg, Kans.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Burklund, Garrison, 
Kans, 


What Is Good Citizenship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, Iam 
including herewith an essay entitled 
“What Is Good Citizenship?” This es- 
say, in which seniors in every high school 
in Florida were contestants, was written 
by Betty Jean Hendrickson, who was the 
first-prize winner. Betty Jean is an 18- 
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year-old high-school senior and saluta- 
torian of the 1953 class of the high 
school of Moore Haven, Glades County, 
Fla., which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. Betty Jean won the statewide con- 
test conducted by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 

As local winner Betty Jean will receive 
the DAR medal awarded in each gradu- 
ating class each year for citizenship. 
She will also be presented with a $100 
cash prize at the DAR convention which 
will be held at the Tampa Terrace Hotel, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Betty Jean is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Hendrickson. 

Following is the prize-winning essay: 

War Is GOOD CITIZENSHIP? 
(By Betty Jean Hendrickson) 

What is good citizenship? Few of us stop 
to think what it means to be a citizen of 
such a great and powerful country as ours; 
many of us take this blessing of citizenship 
for granted; most of us tend to put greatest 
stress upon our rights as citizens. It is 
certainly true that we should cherish these 
rights, but we must accept the duties that go 
with it. 

Mr. Webster defines citizenship as the 
status of a person who owes allegiance to the 
government in return for his political rights 
and privileges. Citizenship is a reciprocal 
agreement. For example, protection at home 
and abroad, freedom of press, speech, 
thought, and worship are rights legally guar- 
anteed. Services legally required of citizens 
by the government are serving on juries, 
paring taxes, obeying the laws of the land, 

and serving in the military forces. The 
recognition and acceptance of this concept 
of the reciprocal nature of citizenship is the 
first requirement of good citizenship., 

Good citizenship means going the second 
mile in addition to that first mile which is 
legally required. It means one should make 
it a duty to exercise the privilege of voting 
in all elections; to keep informed by careful 
reading and observation in order to be an 
intelligent voter. Moreover, good citizenship 
means keeping an open mind, actively shap- 
ing a just public opinion. A good citizen 
actively participates in, and gives sincere 
support to, worthwhile civic and national 
organizations. A good citizen not only tol- 
erates differences in beliefs, but actively de- 
fends the right of others to hold their be- 
liefs. The life, liberty, and property of 
others are doubly protected, for the thought- 
ful citizen will do or say nothing that may 
be used as harmful propaganda. 

Good citizenship is the result of training 
and practice. In our homes we learn the 
first lessons in good citizenship: to get along 
with our families; to carry our load of re- 
sponsibilities. As we enter school, we have 
a wider opportunity to practice what we 
have learned at home. Our friendships 
broaden and become dearer to us; we learn 
to lead as well as follow. Community affairs 
begin to occupy part of our time. Here, 
again, we practice good citizenship by enter- 
ing willingly and enthusiastically into the 
services assigned. By the time we leave high 
school, we have molded the character of our 
citizenship by our daily living. 

Good citizenship can be defined in so 
many words—as I have attempted to do 
here. Perhaps the best pattern for good 
citizenship is expressed in the teachings of 
Jesus. “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” and good citizenship 
will be a reality in our home, our community, 
our Nation, and in our world. William Jen- 
nings Bryan said, “Whatever makes men 
good Christians, makes them good Citizens.” 
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Atomic Power and American Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. CARL HIN SHA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following speech made 
by me as chairman, Reactor Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, before the 
American Power Conference, Chicago, 
III., on March 25, 1953, on the subject 
Atomic: Power and American Govern- 
ment: 


When Dr. McCabe talked with me a few 
days ago about this conference, he asked me 
what the Congress is thinking concerning 
atomic-power development. I told him 
that, for the most part, the Congress as such, 
is not thinking about it at all. The fact is 
our problem here. 

Now that may come as something of a 
shock to those outside Washington, particu- 
larly to those working on or writing about 
atomic-power development. 

My answer to Dr. McCabe's. question is not 
facetious: The law is very clear on how 
atomic-power development is to proceed. 
Only the Commission can own reactors or 
powerplants. Industry is free to conduct 
studies of atomic-power possibilities under 
arrangements with the Commission. Any 
private company or group is free to make a 
firm proposal for construction and opera- 
tion of a privately owned atomic powerplant 
whenever it is ready. Then the Commission 
must evaluate the proposal to decide if it is 
of practical value. If the answer is Tes,“ 
then, the Commission must report that fact 
along with its recommendations to the Pres- 
ident. He must file a report with the Con- 
gress. Then, in 90 days, the Congress must 
decide what it wants to do. If the answer 
is to go ahead, then legislative changes must 
be made. Otherwise, we go back to studying 
some more. Everything would seem to be 
under control. i 

What’s wrong? Why all this fuss? 

The Commission has been able to meet 
almost every situation which has confronted 
it in its 6 years of operation—except. for 
trading secrets with foreign countries and 
getting salary raises for the Commissioners. 
And one more small item—money. For those 
things it has had to come back to the Con- 
‘gress. 

What has the Atomic Energy Commission 
done with its broad delegations of policy- 
making authority? Particularly with regard 
to atomic power development, the principal 
focus of this conference, 

The application of atomic energy for pro- 
pulsion of military vehicles has moved for- 
ward. But progress has been slow to start, 
ponderous in its methods and more conserva- 
tive than many well-established arts. Only 
the Commission can own machines which 
can produce or utilize weapon quantities of 
fissionable material. The Commission has 
interpreted this to mean that no one else 
can develop such machines either—despite 
the research and development provisions of 
section 3. Others can only study. 

In 1948, the Commission and the Navy 
worked out a partnership for the develop- 
ment of an atomic powerplant for a sub- 
marine. The first prototype will soon be 
operating. How long has it really taken to 
reach this stage of development? Is it a 
long time or a short time—from beginning to 
end? The Navy began reactor development 
work with Columbia University in 1939, 
aimed at ship propulsion. The atomic bomb 


projects intervened. In 1944, the Postwar 
Policy Committee, under Dr. Tolman’s direc- 
tion, said: 

“The Government should initiate and 
push, as an urgent project, research and de- 
velopment studies to provide power from 
nuclear sources for the propulsion of naval 
vessels.” In April of 1948 Admiral Mills told 
the Underseas Warfare Conference: “When 
such a plant will be available depends al- 
most entirely on the initiative and effort 
expended. To date, it has not yet been 
recognized as a project, and only a very small 
effort has been expended toward its accom- 
plishment.” The Navy had actually been 
trying to get a project started with General 
Electric since 1946. 

Once the Commission got started on the 
Navy program, how did it proceed? It built 
a new laboratory at Pittsburgh, hired and 
trained many hundreds of people, farmed out 
numerous development jobs, and finally 
doubled all of this by giving a parallel job 
to another group at Schenectady. Five years 
and $300 million later we are just now com- 
ing within hailing distance of an atomic- 
powered submarine. Every component has 
been tested, every valve and pump has been 
developed several times over, every precau- 
tion has been taken against failure. Truly 
this is progress on a broad front. But what 
about time? .Has it taken too long? Is it 
useless to boast of an atomic- powered sub- 
marine prototype if the time is already at 
hand when we should have a flotilla instead? 
We have been fortunate indeed that history 
has been so generous to us—that it has af- 
forded us the luxury of moving majestically 
instead of swiftly. 

The other much-talked-about military 
power program is that directed at an atomic- 
powered aircraft of military worth. How 
swiftly is that project moving? After the 
press of wartime development, a few men of 
vision began pressing for a specific project 
to develop a nuclear power plant for air- 
craft propulsion, They got an Army-spon- 
sored project started, including 10 leading 
companies in the aviation industry, That 
was NEPA to which the Manhattan Engineer 
District, and later the Commission, : gave 
houseroom out near the power station at 
Oak Ridge. That project very nearly became 
an orphan. 

A full year after the Commission assumed 
full responsibility under the law, the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board reported in 
January 1948 that: “The nuclear-energy pro- 
pulsion for aircraft (NEPA) project should 
be accorded the highest priority in atomic- 
energy research and development and every 
needed resource and facility should be de- 
voted to its early accomplishment.” I re- 
member that very well—I was Vice Chair- 
man of that Board, and I know what we 
meant by “every resource.” It was the same 
sense of urgency that was reflected 2½ years 
later by the Commission’s Research Director 
at Oak Ridge, Dr. Weinberg, when he said: 
“The military advantage which accrues to 
the possession of a nuclear-powered aircraft 
is so great that we can ill afford not to try 
to overcome the technical problems.” Six 
months later NEPA was closed up and the 
larger-scale program at Cincinnati began. It 
had taken 3 years to get the program into 
high gear. 

Since early 1951 reports have been circu- 
lating about the progress of this project. 
The first isolated experimental facilities are 
just now being contracted for at the Idaho 
testing station. Those familiar with the 
length of time it takes to develop an engine 
or an airframe from beginning to end will 
have some idea of the possible completion 
date. The time span and the dollars in- 
volved dwarf the Navy submarine project, 
We are, in my own measure of time, a num- 
ber of elections away from completion. 

And finally, what of generating of elec- 
tricity from atomic energy? On that score, 
the 1944 Tolman report was quite pessi- 
mistic on economic grounds, But the MED 


-the Commission’s activities. 
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started the Daniels project at Oak Ridge in 
1945; and many industrial participants were 
hopeful. How has it gone since then? 

There were a great many speeches between 
1945 and 1950 on the prospects for atomic 
power. Many of them were recently re- 
published in the joint committee's print en- 
titled “Atomic Power and Private Enterprise.” 
You can find almost any estimate you desire 
of when commercial power will be possible. 
Take your pick, Confirm your own predis- 
position. 

-= What was going on? The Commission had 

a power project under way at its Schenec- 
tady laboratory. Not only was it trying 
to achieve electric power production but 
simultaneously prove out liquid metal cool- 
ing, use of the intermediate speed neutron 
flux, and breeding. Any one of these was a 
man-sized job. All four at once constituted 
quite an assignment. And so in the spring 
of 1950, it became evident that everything 
couldn't be done at once. The project was 
dropped and the crew transferred to a sec- 
ond submarine project. where economy of 
fuel would be less important. 
That was the point at which Dr. Thomas, 
from Monsanto, spoke up and asked why 
American industry shouldn’t get a chance 
to develop .atomic power for itself. Dr. 
Thomas proposed that industry be allowed 
to explore power-development possibilities. 
This was clearly provided for in sections 3 
and 4 of the Atomic Energy Act. The only 
question appeared to be how far the term 
“research and development” would allow 
such groups to go. 

Four industrial study groups spent over a 
year reviewing existing data. Every group 
reported atomic powerplants feasible and 
probably eventually economic. The only real 
difference of opinion was in the area of 
specific type of machine and rate of speed 
of profitable development. But no one sub- 
mitted a proposal to do more than go on 
studying. Why? The answer is simple. 
Since the Commission had the authority to 
build atomic power plant prototypes, no one 
was free to act with private money until it 
became clear what the Commission planned 
to do with public money. 

That was the situation in the spring of 
1952. In about 2 or 3 weeks from now the 
Commission is going to outline its power 
development policy to the joint committee. 
It apparently is preparing a policy state- 
ment now only because the joint commit- 
tee has insisted that it inform the Congress 
what it intends to do. It apparently is 
firming up that policy and is about to dis- 


close it only after we insisted that the Com- 


missioners appear and speak their piece. 

If we had not insisted, when would they 
have volunteered? Industry has been ask- 
ing for such a statement of policy for 2 
years. Some individuals and groups in both 
industry and in the Commission's own facili- 
ties have been asking for 5 years. The Con- 
gress has been waiting for 6 years, 

Here, then, is our real problem. How can 
atomic energy policy be made responsive to 
those whom it most immediately affects? 

Over the past 6 years, the Commission has 
developed a relationship with the Congress 
which is unique. In the first place, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy was set 
up in 1946 to conduct continuous studies of 
The Commis- 
sion in turn was required, under the law, to 
keep the joint committee “fully and current- 
ly informed.” In the atomic energy field 
knowledge is power, because of the veil of 
secrecy which surrounds the m. We 
have more than that. It is tantamount to a 
silent partnership between the committee 
and the Commission, and, in this case, with- 
out commensurate authority. The commit- 
tee is among the privileged few who know 
the secrets, but how free is it to act? By 
being informed, it is assumed generally that 
the “watchdog committee” can call atten- 
tion to areas of Commission activity which it 
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deems need correction; undertakings which 
seem improper; and objectives generally 
which are questionable. It can indeed, but 
always at the risk of being charged with in- 
terrupting or hindering other closely related 
work, and perhaps justly. 

Last year the joint committee held execu- 
tive hearings on the problem of writing au- 
thorizing legislation. By that term is meant 
a requirement that the Commission seek and 
obtain specific congressional authorization 
for each major project. It should scarcely 
come as a surprise that the Commission ob- 
jected to such a provision on the grounds 
that it would complicate and delay vital 
projects. In other words, the Commission 
was most reluctant to give up any of its au- 
thority. The argument was presented that 
the congressional appropriation commit- 
tees do make checks on specific projects 
before reporting the AEC budget requests to 
the Congress each year. That is correct. 
The check is made by the same House sub- 
committee, the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices, which handles budgets ranging 
from the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission to the War Claims Commission, and 
it doesn't handle the Defense Department 
budget. It is a very busy subcommittee, 
busy with many things besides atomic 
energy. 

Meanwhile, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy—which devotes full time to pro- 
grammatic studies of atomic energy—sits si- 
lently by, called into action only in answer 
to frightened appeals from the Commission 
when budget requests appear endangered by 
threats of cuts. It seems to many of my col- 
leagues in Congress that the joint committee 
is more the defender of the Commission in 
the Halls of Congress than it is the public 
watchdog scrutinizing the Commission. Like 
an iceberg, not much of the committee ac- 
tivity shows aboye water. We are not happy 
about this situation, and neither should 
you—as representatives of the American 
power industry—be happy about it. 

If the farmers and businessmen of a par- 
ticular section of the United States want a 
valley authority like the TVA, it is debated 
in the Congress and the necessary authoriza- 
tion may be given to the executive branch of 
Government. If the President believes an 
aid program to a particular part of the world 
is in the American interest, he sends a pro- 
posal to the Congress. After proper delibera- 
tion, a program is approved or disapproved. 
For it is only in the Congress that the real 
voice of all the people in this country can 
be heard. The Congress is our country’s 
board of directors. 

But if American industry wants authority 
to develop atomic power for commercial pur- 
poses, it has no access to that forum today. 
Instead, it must take its proposals to an 
executive agency—the AEC. There they are 
weighed not by elected representatives ac- 
countable to the people, but by the ma- 
chinery of bureaucracy. No matter how well- 
intentioned the Commission may be, it is not 
able to provide the same sort of review—nor 
render the same sort of judgment. Why is 
the forum of congressional debate denied? 
Because the Congress provided machinery in 
1946 for the processing of industrial atomic 
power proposals and development through 
the Commission. Section 7 (b) of the act 
states that the Commission shall decide when 
industrial use of atomic energy has reached 
the practical value level. Then—and not 
until then—it seeks the advice of the Con- 
gress. Meanwhile, the scope of Commission 
authority to promote development of atomic 
power is broad enough to permit that de- 
velopment without going to Congress—if the 
Commission so wills it. 

The American people and industry have 
been denied access to their own best forum 
for atomic-policy determination. That is the 
product of our excess zeal over 6 years ago to 
insure atomic development for the benefit of 
all the people. Socialism.does not work in 


America. It isnot our way of doing business. 
‘The correction ts simple. But it probably will 
not be suggested by that part of our Govern- 
ment which now has full authority over 
atomic policy. If authority is to be restored 
to the Congress, it must have the support 
of those who will most immediately benefit 
from the restoration—American industry. 

The problem facing the Congress with re- 
gard to atomic power development is not 
initially the details of ownership, patents, 
or any of the other items discussed at length 
in many speeches and articles. Our prob- 
lem is the restoration of control over atomic 
energy policy to the only body responsive to 
the will of the people including industry— 
the United States Congress. Without re- 
sponsibility for policy, of course, the Con- 
gress is not thinking about it. Restore con- 
gressional responsibility, and you will restore 
public control. 


Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the directors of the Panama Canal 
Company have announced a plan to 
overhaul the Panama Canal in the next 
10 years to enable it to handle more 
ships, according to an article appearing 
on March 30, 1953, in the New York 
Times. The article indicates that the 
plan would require congressional ap- 
proval. 

In order that information concerning 
proposals with regard to the canal may 
be made a matter of record, I desire to 
make this article a part of these remarks. 
The article referred to reads as follows: 


OVERHAUL PLANNED FOR PANAMA CANAL-—$26,- 
500,000 10-Y EAR PROGRAM INVOLVES CHANGES 
To PERMIT HANDLING OF MORE SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, March 29.—A 2-part plan to 
overhaul the Panama Canal in the next 10 
years to enable it to handle more ships was 
announced today, 

The directors of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, which operates the waterway for the 
Government, said that the project would 
“substantially increase the capacity of the 
canal at relatively low cost.” The plan, 
agreed upon at a board meeting yesterday, 
would cost possibly $26,500,000 and would be 
financed partly by tolls. It has to be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

The Company's board said that the first 
phase, to be completed by 1956 at a cost of 
$1,500,000 would involve no new appropria- 
tions and that the necessary budget revision 
had been submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress. 

PRIMARY SUM OF PROJECTS 

The second phase, to cost possibly $25 
million, would be carried out over the 10-year 
period, 

Both programs, as outlined, involve pri- 
marily modifications that will enable traffic 
to move while the locks are under repair. At 
present, the board said, necessary overhaul 
limits the canal’s operation for 5 months out 
of every 30. 

The directors emphasized that the im- 
provements would not enable the canal to 
handle larger vessels. Merchant ships such 
as the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary 
and some of the newer United States war- 
ships are too large for the locks. 
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For years there have been proposals con- 
cerned with the increasing inadequacy of 
the canal, Also, because of the canal’s vul- 
nerability to enemy attack, particularly with 
the development of the atomic bomb, there 
have been proposals to build a parallel canal 
in Panama or one elsewhere, possibly in 
Nicaragua. 

FITTED TO 40-YEAR GAINS 


More pressing in recent years than any 
other problem has been the growing rate of 
traffic in both directions on the 50-mile canal 
that was opened August 15, 1914. 

The directors estimated that the two- 
phased plan would enable the canal to 
handle the expected increase in canal traf- 
fic for the next 40 to 50 years. 

The initial project—to be completed by 
1956—would permit overhaul and repair of 
the lock culverts and their operating con- 
trols without interruption of service. It 
also would make it possible to shorten the 
time required to fill and empty one lock 
chamber during periods when its twin is 
emptied for overhaul, thus accelerating 
single-lane operation. 

The second and larger project would re- 
quire detailed engineering designs, tech- 
niques, and cost estimates. The board has 
directed early completion of these. 

The modifications in this larger project, 
the directors said, would permit continuous 
operation of the parallel lanes of the canal 
except for periods of 5 to 7 days during lock 
overhaul at 30-month intervals. 


Many Sources of Wealth Combine To 
Make Walker County, Ala., Rich in 


Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, an es- 
say written by Emily Jean. Johnson, a 
senior at Walker County Training 
School, Jasper, Ala., won for her the 
first place in the Negro high school di- 
vision of the “Operation Enthusiasm” 
essay contest sponsored by the Jasper 
Jaycees for all Walker County students, 

Emily Jean discusses the various 
sources of wealth in Walker County 
which combine to offer numerous eco- 
nomic opportunities. The essay follows: 


‘Walker County was organized December 26, 
1823, by the State legislature. 

John W. Walker, of Huntsville, died about 
a year before Walker County was named for 
him. 

Jasper, the county seat of Walker County, 
was named for Sgt. William Jasper, a Revo- 
lutionary hero from South Carolina. 

The resources of Walker County are natural 
wealth, technological wealth, capital wealth, 
human wealth, institutional wealth. 

Some of these names may be hard to un- 
derstand, but they are not nearly as difficult 
as they sound. We will explain each of them 
carefully.. Let us note first, however, that 
the South already excels in two of these 
resources, natural wealth, and human wealth. 

The first great sources of wealth which 
we will consider is usually called natural 
wealth. By this we mean climate, water, 
land, plant life, animal life, forest, and 
minerals. 

The amount of rainfall and sunshine, the 
range of temperature and the length of the 
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seasons are all phases of weather which to- 
gether are called climate. No matter how 
rich the other resources of a region may be, 
a poor climate can render them useless. 

Water, that commonplace material which 
we sometimes consider worthless, is actually 
one of the most valuable types of wealth a 
region can have. Water is a source of food 
for fish and other types of water life. But— 
and this is important—we shall later see that 
water can be a destroyer of wealth when it’s 
not properly controlled. 

The land itself is a third great source of 
wealth, When soil is fertile, it can bring 
forth mariy types of crops in abundance. 

The plants that grow in the soil are a 

fourth type of natural wealth. The crops 
that can be raised in a region must also be 
taken into account in estimating the natural 
wealth ofaregion. Thus cotton, an early im- 
migrant to the South, is a part of our store 
of natural riches. 
- Much the same holds true for animals. 
To us, as to our forefathers, the wealth of 
wild game in our region has been a great 
asset. We can be grateful for the food 
and fur that the game produce, ' Of course, 
some of our animals have been imported 
from abroad and cannot be considered nat- 
ural wealth. But the horse, the cow, the 
donkey, the mule, the chicken, the goat, 
and the dog have been so long a part of 
our region that they must be considered part 
of our natural wealth. 

The forests are also a part of the natural 
wealth of any region. Timber protects the 
soil, holds back floodwaters, and provides 
shelter for game. And, above all, homes and 
other buildings. Forests sometimes may be 
a barrier to man's progress, but today they 
present a valuable asset. 

Finally. down under the soil, there is an- 
other type of natural wealth—minerals. 
Gold, coal, iron, the “black gold” called oil, 
the various metals, and such humble things 
as sand and rock and gravel all have a place 
in the study of a region’s wealth. 

Natural resources are not really wealth, 
however, until they are used—until people 
actually know how to turn them into prac- 
tical useful products. 

Human wealth, the second type of wealth 

is, of course, the supreme wealth of the 
Nation. Human wealth means the people, 
the men and women who are the Nation. 
It is only through well-trained people, who 
have ample opportunity to use their skills, 
that we may hope to develop all the other 
sources of wealth. 
. Walker County has found new resources: 
(1) The reservoir, as planned, will be in the 
northeastern section of the county and 
would raise the water level of the Sipsey 
past Duncanbridge on the Arley Road and 
Clear Creek Falls. The reservoir is to be 
named New Hope Reservoir, which is to be 
located in Walker County on the Sipsey 
Forks. 

Walker County is an almost unbroken coal 
bed, and if oil could be added to its fuel 
output, it would mean great prosperity for 
the county. 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mrs, CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am today continuing 
with the seventh in the special Know 
Your Government series which appeared 


recently in the Chicago Daily. Tribune 
and the Washington Times-Herald. This 
article was written by William. Moore 
and describes the organization and work 
of the Interior Department, 

The article follows: 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT UNITED STATES GIANT 
Wirra Myrna DUTIES—DOMAIN _ COVERS 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL 


(This is the seventh article of a series on 
the departments of. the Federal Government 
and their growth.) 


(By William. Moore) 


WASHINGTON, March 6.— The Interior De- 
partment makes the desert bloom. It keeps 
tourists from piling logs on Old Faithful 
Geyser and builds dams of awesome size. It 
puts ladders in rivers for salmon to climb on 
their way upstream to a date, and makes the 
helium that lifts the blimps 

It lavishes loving care on the mistletoe for 
Christmas, and cures deep sea divers of the 
bends. It makes gasoline from coal. 

No task is too big, none too small, for the 
55,811 workers whose job is to develop and 
conserve the Nation’s natural resources un- 
der the new Interior Secretary, Douglas 
McKay. 

IT’S A BIG SPENDER, Too 


The Department, incredibly vast, is a big 
spender, with expenditures of $616 million 
planned for the year ending June 30. 

It is a big producer, too. Last year farm 
lands made fertile by irrigation raised crops 
worth $821 million. 

The Department began. modestly enough, 
When Thomas Jefferson became George 
Washington’s State Secretary, Jefferson asked 
in his first budget for $1,836 for “home office” 
operations, the work now done on the grand 
scale by the Interior Department. 

As the work increased, President after 
President asked Congress to establish a sepa- 
rate home department,” but it was not until 
the days of the California gold rush that 
Congress acted by creating the Department 
and calling it Interior. 


OHIOAN FIRST SECRETARY 


President Zachary Taylor appointed 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, the first Interior 
Secretary. Ewing started work with 618 em- 
ployees, 

Ewing’s domain consisted of the General 
Land Office, the Office of Indian Affairs, the 
Pension Office, the Census’ Office; and the 
Patent Office. ` 

More than 100 years later, the official or- 
ganization chart of the Department is the 
Office of Secretary and: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dillion S. Myer, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Marion Clawson, Director. Bureau of 
Mines, John J. Forbes, Director. Bureau of 
Reclamation, of which the commissionership, 
now vacant, has been held for the last 7 
years by Michael W. Straus. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, Albert M. Day, 
Director. Geological Survey, William E. 
Wrather, Director. National Park Service, 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director. 

POWER ADMINISTRATION HEADS 

Bonneville Power Administration, Paul J. 
Raver, Administrator. Southwestern Power 
Administration, Douglas G. Wright, Adminis- 
trator. Southeastern Power Administration, 
Charles W. Leavy, Administrator. 


Office of Territories, James P, Davis, Di- 
rector. Alaska Railroad, Col. John P. John- 
son, General Manager. Alaska Road Com- 


mission, Angelo F. Ghligione, Commissioner. 

Defense Electric Power Commission, James 
F. Fairman, Commissioner. Defense Fish- 
erles Administration, Albert M. Day, Admin- 
istrator, Defense Minerals Exploration Ad- 
ministration, C. O, Mittendorf, Adminis- 
trator. 

Defense Solid Fuels Administration, 
Charles W. Connor, Administrator. Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense, which J. 
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Ed Warren heads as Deputy Administrator 
under McKay. 

With so much work to do, Interior Depart- 
ment workers don’t worry much about their 
jobs. Every incumbent listed above was there 
in the last administration, 


CARES FOR PACIFIC ISLES 


The jurisdiction of the Department extends 
over the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
the other island possessions, and the trust 
territory of the Pacific islands. 

Pages would be required to list the tasks 
of the Department. Here is a summary: 

Reclamation of the arid lands of 17 West- 
ern States through irrigation and manage- 
ment of hydroelectric power systems. Sale of 
the electric power developed. Custody of 
750 million acres of land. Administration of 
the Nation’s great scenic and historic areas. 

Responsibility for the welfare of nearly 3 
million persons in the Territories and island 
possessions and the trust territory of the 
Pacific. Guardianship of about 400,000 In- 
dians in the continental United States and 
85,000 Indians and natives in Alaska, 

Conservation and development of the min- 
eral resources and promotion of mine safety. 
Protection of fish and wildlife, 


RECLAMATION BUREAU A GIANT 


One of the giants of the Department is the 
Reclamation Bureau which it is estimated 
will spend $223 million this year. 

The Bureau, which has 18,846 employees, 
was created in 1902. Its job is to transform 
dry lands through irrigation into perma- 
nently productive farms in the 17 Western 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North and South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, ‘Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

In the process, its tremendous hydroelec- 
tric installations such as the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville Dams in the Washington- 
Oregon area produce great quantities of elec~ 
tric power, which is sold. 

Today, irrigation water is flowing to 125,000 
farms totaling 6,713,000 acres on which 
410,000 settlers live. 


MAY RECOVER INVESTMENT 


Bureau spokesmen say that 75 percent of 
the Government's ultimate investment of 
$6.7 billion in irrigation work will be recov- 
ered in payments by the water users and 
from: the sale of electric power. 

The Bonneville Power Administrator sells 
electric power from the Bonneville Dam on 
the Columbia River in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and the Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia in Washington. 

The Southwestern Power Administration 
sells Government power in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. The Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration does the same in Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Best known of the Department's activities 
is its National Park Service, established in 
1916. In that year, only 360,000 Americans 
visited the 37 national parks and related 
areas placed under the Service’s administra- 
tion, 

THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION VISIT PARKS 


Last year the parks had 37 million visitors. 
The Service now has 173 parks and public 
areas. There are 24 million acres in the 
lands the Park Service administrates. 

The park workers have jobs that range 
from regulating the public grazing lands to 
protecting Old Faithful Geyser in Yellow- 
stone. Pranksters occasionally put a huge 
log on the geyser to see if the log will dam 
Old Faithful or Old Faithful will toss it high 
in the air. 

The Park Service. dovetalls to some extent 
with the Bureau of Land Management, cre- 
ated in 1946, by consolidating the General 
Land Office and the Grazing Service, 
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The Land Management Bureau manages 
and protects most of the public lands still 
held by the Government. It also coordinates 
the grazing program in which Federal, State, 
and privately owned lands are concerned. 

Last year, permits were issued for grazing 
2,409,395 cattle, 62,924 horses, 6,185,499 sheep, 
and 14,933 goats on the public lands, 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL FORESTS 


A major duty of the Bureau is to admin- 
ister the forests from which the Government 
sells timber. 

Related to the services administering pub- 
lic lands are the fish and wildlife service, 
established in 1940 by consolidating the 
Bureau of Fisheries and the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. 

The service has as a major purpose the 
conservation of fish, birds, and animals, a 
task in which it operates about 200 bird 
refuges and a number of breeding grounds. 
The service estimates that 20 million fisher- 
men benefit from its work in stocking 
streams and lakes with fish. 

The service administrates the laws for 
commercial fisheries in Alaska, surveys 
marine life of commercial importance on 
all American coasts, and aids in the develop- 
ment of commercial fisheries on the Great 
Lakes and other inland waters. 

As the Fish and Wildlife Service conserves 
wildlife, so the Bureau of Mines, created in 
1910, conserves the Nation’s mineral re- 
sources, conducts research on better utiliza- 
tion of minerals, and works for gafety in 
mining. 

The Bureau of Mines is the world’s only 
commercial producer of helium, the light- 
weight, noninflammable gas used to inflate 
dirigible balloons. 

HELIUM USED BY DIVERS 

The Bureau's helium is also used in pres- 
sure chambers to reduce a common ailment 
of divers—the bends. 

The Bureau has a 200-barrel-a-day dem- 
onstration plant in Louisiana, Mo., produc- 
ing gasoline from coal by the direct hydro- 
genation process. For 4 years it has been 
producing oil from shale at a demonstration 
plant at Rifle, Colo. 

The Geological Survey, established in 1879, 
searches constantly for new deposits of min- 
erals. It makes topographic maps and con- 
ducts chemical and physical research. 

Because of the mineral needs of the de- 
fense program, the Survey has been called 
upon to bear much of the responsibility for 
implementing the Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration, set up by the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. i 

Last year the Survey carried out 66 field 
projects in 28 States and Puerto Rico, Sev- 
eral important discoveries have resulted. 
Because of prospecting recommendations, 
private industry discovered extensions of the 
main ccobalt-copper bearing veins in the 
Blackbird district, Idaho. Two potentially 
valuable phosphate deposits were discovered 
by Survey geologists in Idaho and Montana. 


FIND COLUMBIUM ORE 


In a recent report, the Bureau said: “Ar- 
kansas bauxite samples that were being an- 
alyzed proved to contain about 1 pound of 
columbium per ton of ore. If these samples 
are representative it means that the amount 
of columbium handled during the current 
production of Arkansas bauxite is about as 
great as the current world production of 
that metal.“ [Columbium is used as a car- 
bide stabilizer in stainless steels and is 
needed for jet airplane engines. It has been 
in exceedingly short supply.] 

The Defense Minerals Exploration Admin- 
istration, with which the Survey works, was 
set up by the same act that created the 
Defense Electric Power Administration, the 
Defense Solid Fuels Administration, the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, and 
the Defense Fisheries Administration. 


These agencies all haye the general pur- 
pose of meeting defense requirements in 
their fields through coordination of the 
respective industries and where necessary 
allocating scarce materials needed for pro- 
duction. 

RUNS STREAMLINER TRAIN 


The Office of Territories was established in 
1950 to take over the work of the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions in the Sec- 
retary’s office. It supervises public works in 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands, the operation 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation, the Alaska 
Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, and 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion. 

The Office has jurisdiction in Hawaii, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the trust terri- 
tory of the Pacific. 

Its Alaska Railroad has 470 miles of track 
and a streamliner train, the Aurora, which 
provides daily summertime service between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks. The railroad had 
revenue of $18 million last year, the largest 
in its history. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was created 
in 1824 as part of the War Department and 
transferred to the Interior Department when 
it was established in 1849. 


WANT INDEPENDENT INDIANS 


Most of those 128 years, the Bureau has 
been trying to go out of business by making 
the Indians independent. The Government 
Manual still prints this statement: “The ul- 
timate goal of the Bureau is to abolish the 
need for its own existence.” 

But after 128 years of trying, the Bureau 
now has 13,000 employes and its estimated 
spending for this year will be $93,900,000. 

The major task of the Bureau is acting as 
trustee of the Indian lands and moneys held 
in trust by the Government, and assisting 
the owners in making most effective use of 
their lands and other resources, while pro- 
viding them with such services as education, 
public health, and welfare aid. 

Many of the Indians still live on reserva- 
tions, but the plan is to integrate them into 
normal American life. The Bureau found 
permanent jobs for 4,000 Indians last year. 
Cooperating with unions, the Arizona and 
New Mexico State governments and the labor 
department, the Bureau is teaching 27 skilled 
trades to Navaho and Hopi Indians, 

The policy of concentrating Indians on 
reservations was begun in the Civil War pe- 
riod some years after Kit Carson, the Indian 
agent, had written to the Interior Depart- 
ment: 

“The game in Utah country is becoming 
scarce and they, the Indians, are unable to 
support themselves by the chase and the 
hunt, and the Government has but one al- 
ternative, either to subsist and clothe them 
or to exterminate them.” 

Although the Indians have vast holdings in 
trust lands, some of which is rich in oil, 
many of them are still in the same kind of 
economic trouble that Kit Carson found 
their forebears. The total income to In- 
dians last year from mineral bonuses, royal- 
ties, and rentals was more than $15 million. 


Program and Policies of the National 
Science Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the text of an address 
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by Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation, before the 
Alabama Academy of Sciences, at Hotel 
Muscle Shoals, Sheffield, Ala., on March 
13, 1953. 

In his address, Dr. Waterman explains 
the program and policies of the National 
Science Foundation, a 2-year-old Fed- 
eral agency which is already making 
significant contributions to fundamental 
science research and the training of 
young scientists. He commends Ala- 
bama and the efforts of a number of her 
citizens for their work in promoting 
and participating in this type program. 

The text of Dr. Waterman's address 
follows: 

PROGRAM AND POLICIES oF THE NATIONAL 

SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

In accepting President Fincher's invita- 
tion to bring you a few words about the Na- 
tional Science Foundation this evening, Ido 
so in the consciousness that in some respects 
the activities of which I shall speak are small 
indeed in comparison to the magnitude of 
the research and development effort in this 
part of the country. 

It is probably true that nowhere in the 
United States today is there a livelier in- 
terest in pioneering the research frontiers 
than here in the heart of the Tennessee Val- 
ley-Muscle Shoals country. The effects of 
research upon the South are everywhere evi- 
dent in the burgeoning of new industries 
and in a revivified and intensely productive 
agriculture. I find here in Sheffield one of 
the great centers from which has flowed 
much of the stimulation and inspiration 
which has led to these activities. 

It is my understanding that a former 
president of the Alabama Academy of Sci- 
ences, Dr. George D. Palmer, touched off the 
spark which led to the formation of the 
Southern Association of Science and Indus- 
try, and another distinguished Alabamian, 
Dr. Thomas Martin, who founded the South- 
ern Research Institute where I had such a 
pleasant visit last fall. I feel that I am 
among friends, therefore, in bringing to your 
attention the most recent Federal effort with 
respect to scientific research and possibly, in 
the course of the evening, in mentioning, 
also, some problems of mutual interest. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1950 


Although the National Science Foundation 
is a new agency, established by act of Con- 
gress in May 1950, I am sure that Father 
Yancey, who is a member of the National 
Science Board, has probably acquainted 
many of you, in a general way, with our ob- 
jectives and functions. 

In fact, Alabama is already participating 
in several phases of the Foundation pro- 
gram. Dr. Howard Sauberlich, of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, was the recipient 
of a travel grant from the National Science 
Foundation for the purpose of attending the 
Second International Congress on Biochem- 
istry in Paris last summer. Tuskegee Insti- 
tute is receiving research support from the 
Foundation for a project being directed by 
Dr. James Henderson, of the Carver Founda- 
tion, on the mechanism of action of plant 
growth regulators. 

The fellowship program is also repre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur H. Neal, from Birming- 
ham Southern College, Birmingham, Ala., 
who receiyed a National Science Foundation 
fellowship and is studying chemistry at Em- 
ory University, and Mr. Thomas A. Scott 
from Nauvoo, Ala., who is now an NSF fel- 
low in astronomy at Harvard University. 
Two other fellows, although residents of 
other States, are Alabama graduates—one 
from Howard College and one from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

In consideration of the extremely limited 
funds availabie to the Foundation and the 
wide geographical area over which they have 
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been spread, I think you may feel that Ala- 
bama's representation is worthy of mention; 
but if you feel that Alabama should be even 
better represented, you must remember that 
the initiative must come from here. The 
Foundation is able to act.only on the fellow- 
ship applications it receives, and the same 
conditions obtain with respect to proposals 
for research support. I shall try to make this 
point clear in a few moments. 


PROMOTING SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The primary functions of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation as set forth by Congress are 
the support of research and education in the 
basic sciences, and the development of na- 
tional-science policy. It is a matter of some 
significance that there should have been this 
recognition, at a national level, of the im- 
portance of fundamental research and of 
the training of young scientists. 

It is an acknowledgment that the Federal 
Government shares with States, and with 
educational and other nonprofit institutions, 
the responsibility for fostering the continu- 
ing search for scientific knowledge and for 
the stimulation and training of talented 
young people to devote their lives to its pur- 
suit. Historically, the Government has ex- 
pressed its interest in the furtherance of sci- 
entific research in a number of ways, includ- 
ing such measures as the establishment of 
the land-grant colleges and the agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Within the last decade, however, there has 
been an enormous growth in the direct par- 
ticipation of Government in research, both 
in the large-scale programs of contractual 
research and in the growth of the Govern- 
ment's own laboratories. The United States 
is now spending more than $3 billion annu- 
ally for research and development, and the 
Federal Government is providing about two- 
thirds of that amount. 


NEED EXPRESSED FOR NATIONAL SCIENCE POLICY 


The creation of the National Science Foun- 
dation, in 1950, marks the first specific ex- 
pression of the need for a national science 
policy and for the furtherance of funda- 
mental knowledge as contrasted with specific 
application. The outbreak of the Korean 
war shortly after the Foundation was estab- 
lished resulted in Congress appropriating 
only a fraction of the money for these pur- 
poses ($3,500,000 for the first year, and $4,~- 
750,000 for the second year) than the $14,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 that the President 
had recommended. 

The result has been that the support 
which we have been able to give, both to 
research and for fellowships, has been of a 
very modest order. Naturally, we hope that 
Congress, this year and in the years to follow, 
will see fit to make sums available which 
are more nearly commensurate with the 
size of the task. But we feel that the ap- 
. propriations received thus far do not meas- 
ure all that we have been able to accomplish. 

Fortunately, some elements of our mission, 
chiefly those related to the development of 
national science policy, can go forward at a 
reasonable pace without the expenditure of 
large sums. To balance our small appro- 
priations, we have other important assets. 
The cooperation and degree of participation 
on the part of the scientific community as 
a whole has been most reassuring and grati- 
_ fying. 

We feel fortunate in the caliber of the 24 
men and women who comprise the National 
Science Board. The South is well repre- 
_ sented in the persons of Dr. Joseph C. Morris, 
vice president, Tulane University; Father 
_ Yancey; Dean Paul M. Gross, vice president, 
Duke University; and Dean O. W. Hyman, 
vice president of the University of Ten- 
messee at Memphis. 

Our divisional committees and advisory 
panels are well staffed with outstanding 
scientists including such distinguished 
southerners as Dr. Donald P. Costello, of the 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Jesse W. 
Beams, of the University of Virginia; Dr. 


Linton E. Grinter, of the University of Flor- 
ida; Dr. Jackson Foster, of the University of 
Texas; Dr. Ernest Goodpasture, of Vander- 
bilt University; Prof. Frank J. Welch, of 
the University of Kentucky; Dr. Alfred E. 
Wilhelmi, of Emory University; and others. 


SMALL STAFF 


The permanent full-time staff of the 
Foundation is small, numbering approxi- 
mately 100 people, and it is our expectation 
that even when we have reached our full 
strength we shall still be a small agency, 
Those who look with distrust upon the rise 
of large new Federal agencies may allay 
their fears with respect to the Foundation, 
for we believe we can accomplish our task 
most effectively by means of a small staff of 
efficient people working with existing scien- 
tific and academic organizations. 

One of the tasks prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of national science policy is the 
assessment of the present status of science 
in the various major disciplines. We believe 
that a task of this magnitude can he carried 
out most effectively by those who know the 
problems intimately. 

The Foundation is giving partial support 
to broad surveys in the fields of physiology 
and psychology being carried out by the 
American Physiological Society and the 
American Psychological Association. The 
Foundation is also sponsoring jointly with 
the Office of Naval Research, a survey of the 
field of mathematics by the American Mathe- 
matical Society. When the results of these 
and similar surveys are at hand, we shall 
have an important part of the information 
needed in order to reach sound policy de- 
cisions, 

COORDINATING INFORMATION 


In addition to studies of this kind being 
carried on by groups of special competence, 
the Foundation staff is busy collecting a lot 
of useful information as to the kinds of re- 
search being carried on or sponsored by Fed- 
eral agencies. The first such major study to 
be completed is a study of Federal funds for 
scientific research and development at non- 
profit institutions for the years 1950-51 
and 1951-52. Some of the results of this 
study are rather interesting and I should 
like to mention 1 or 2 figures which I be- 
lieve have a special significance. 

Eighteen Federal agencies reported that 
research and development funds were going 
to nonprofit institutions at a rate of $297 
million in fiscal year 1951, and $341 million 
in fiscal year 1952. Obligations for basic re- 
search totaled only $76 million in 1951 and 
$71 million in 1952, as contrasted with $144 
million for applied research in 1951 and 
$173 million in 1952. Funds for develop- 
ment totaled $54 million in 1951 and $77 
million in 1952; while the increase for re- 
search and development facilities totaled $23 
million dollars in 1951 and $20 million in 
1952. 

These figures indicate that while there has 
been a 20 percent increase in Federal funds 
at nonprofit institutions for applied re- 
search and development, funds for basic re- 
search have remained substantially the same, 


FEW FEDERAL FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 

Of the total Federal funds allocated for 
basic research in 1952, 48 percent was admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense, 39 
percent was administered by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and 7 and 2 percent re- 
spectively by the Federal Security Agency 
and the Department of Agriculture. Thus 
87 percent of the Federal basic research pro- 
gram in nonprofit institutions was admin- 
istered in fiscal year 1952 by the first two 
agencies named. 

Only 1½ percent in support of this extra- 
mural program, $1,075,000 was administered 
by the National Science Foundation. Gen- 
erally speaking, except in the case of the 
National Science Foundation, however, the 
research being sponsored by other agencies 
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necessarily bears a relation to the mission 
of the agency concerned, 

It is certainly appropriate and desirable 
that these agencies should sponsor such re- 
search, but it is not to be assumed that the 
$71 million which the Federal Government 
obligated for basic research in 1952 was freely 
available for the support of fundamental 
research unrelated to the accomplishment of 
specific objectives. Yet the latter type of 
research, completely free from applicational 
considerations, is indeed the proper and nec- 
essary pursuit of an educational institution. 


FOUNDATION FITTED FOR BROAD STUDIES 


The National Science Foundation is in a 
peculiarly fortunate position for the support 
of science, in that the broad terms of its act 
do not tie its support program to specific 
fields or missions. However, I wish to em- 
phasize that the principal issue implicit in 
these figures I have given you goes far beyond 
the problems of limitations of any singie 
agency or group of agencies. The issue 
which concerns us is whether or not, as a 
nation, we are devoting an adequate propor- 
tion of our research effort to fundamental 
studies and to the training of young scien- 
tists. 

The question of funds enters this larger 
issue not only in terms of the amount of 
support available for these purposes, but in- 
directly, also, in the effects upon academic 
institutions of the large amounts being spent 
by the Federal Government for applied re- 
search and development. The Government 
first began to call upon the universities to 
perform research and development under 
contract during World War II, when the uni- 
versities made major contributions to the 
technological war effort. In the face of the 
Korean war and a continuing state of world 
tension, this effort has continued to grow 
until now, a decade later, universities are 
beginning to ask themselves what effects 
Federal funds are having upon their tradi- 
tional functions of teaching and research. 
More and more capable graduate students, 
who should go on to receive graduate train- 
ing in the sciences, are being attracted by 
the high salaries and the stimulation of pro- 
grammatic research, 

There have been disruptive effects upon 
teaching schedules and normal research 
activities. In some instances special labor- 
atory facilities have grown up apart from the 
university proper, thus creating a research 
organization unrelated to the teaching func- 
tion of the university and perhaps even com- 
peting with it for essential staff. 
FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE NEEDS STRENGTHENING 

No easy solutions suggest themselves. So 
long as the world continues in its present 
state of tension, defense needs must remain 
paramount. At the same time, we recognize 
that both military and civilian technology 
must be sustained by a continuing flow of 
new knowledge and young scientists. 

We must strengthen fundamental science 
and teaching to restore the current lack of 
balance; this will not weaken the defense ef- 
fort; it will strengthen it. As I see it, these 
things can only be accomplished if the Fed- 
eral Government, and the States, and the 
colleges and universities understand the 
problems and work closely together. 

Perhaps one solution would be an attempt 
to spread the defense research effort more 
widely among colleges and universities whose 
facilities are not yet overburdened. Perhaps 
another would be to make more money avail- 
able for fellowships and for the support of 
research that is unrelated to the accomplish- 
ment of specific objectives. 

Perhaps some of you here in my audience 
today have other ideas as to how our total 
research effort can be strengthened effective- 
ly. Frankly, we would welcome comments 
and suggestions coming from groups of spe- 
cial competence such as this, made up of 
people who have lived intimately with sev- 
eral aspects of the research problem, 
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FOUNDATION REPORTS GRANTS 


I should like at this point to give you a 
brief accounting of what the Foundation has 
done with the relatively small amount of 
money which has been available to us during 
the first 2 years of our existence as an agency. 
In the area of research support, the Founda- 
tion has awarded, to date, 217 basic research 
grants, totaling $2,329,212, in 101 institu- 
tions, At least 25 institutions have received 
more than 1 grant, but these 25 institutions, 
which are the largest research centers in the 
country and which receive 81 percent of all 
Federal research funds, account for less than 
half of the Foundation's research funds. 

In terms of overall Federal expenditures 
for research in nonprofit institutions, 55 per- 
cent goes to 5 institutions, and 81 percent 
goes to the top 25 institutions. In the case 
of the Foundation, however, the relative fig- 
ures are 19 percent and 45 percent respec- 
tively. The Foundation spends a relatively 
higher percentage of its funds in the North- 
west, the Southwest, the Southeast, and the 
central regions; while the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a whole, spends a greater relative 
percentage in the Far West, the Middle At- 
lantic, and the New England regions, 


BROADER ACTIVITIES NEEDED 


The Foundation believes that the research 
potential of the country, as a whole, would 
be strengthened by a greater spread in re- 
search activities and by the growth of centers 
where there is interest in participating in 
scientific research. We can help to encour- 
age such growth by supporting worthwhile 
proposals from such areas; but I must em- 
phasize that the initiative rests with the 
individual investigator and with his insti- 
tution. 

The National Science Foundation Act 
stipulates, and I quote: “In exercising the 
authority and discharging the functions re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of this section, 
it shall be one of the objectives of the 
Foundation to strengthen basic research and 
education in the sciences, including inde- 
pendent research by individuals, throughout 
the United States, including its Territories 
and possessions, and to avoid undue con- 
centration of such research and education.” 

In interpreting this aim, we believe that 
our first duty is to insure that a proper 
standard of scientific merit is met, and then 
to achieve a desirable distribution of assist- 
ance by attention to broad geographical 
coverage, and by support to promising young 
scientists and by providing opportunities to 
those who have been handicapped by teach- 
ing and administrative duties to participate 
directly in research again. 


FOUNDATION HAMPERED BY FUND LIMITATIONS 


Proposals which are received by the Foun- 
dation and evaluated by the Foundation 
staff and by its special advisory panels are 
weighed against these various criteria. We 
regret that, because of limitation in funds, 
not all the good proposals that are received 
can be supported by any means. In some 
instances we are able to forward to other 
ns He proposals which we cannot sup- 
port, in the hope that they may find support 
from other funds. 

Smaller institutions, and institutions in 
areas where there has not been prolific re- 
search activity, can help the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to meet its objectives by 
encouraging and stimulating the submittal 
of sound research proposals, 


SCHOLARSHIP POLICY OUTLINED 


The same principle obtains with respect 
to the award of fellowships. Here the act 
is very specific in stating that selections for 
scholarships and fellowships shall be made 
solely on the basis of ability. It goes on 
to say that in cases where two or more 
applicants have substantially equal ability, 
and there are not enough awards to go 
around, a choice shall be made which will 
contribute to wide geographical distribution, 


This principle is being observed, but the 
final results are necessarily based upon the 
numbers of able students who apply from 
the various institutions and régions of the 
country. Regions from which only a small 
number of capable applicants apply must 
necessarily suffer by numerical comparison 
with regions and institutions from which 
large numbers of capable students apply. 
With the assistance of the staff of the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Foundation has 
made every effort to publicize the avail- 
ability of fellowships as widely as possible. 

If you feel that the fellowships are not 
being given adequate publicity, we should 
be glad to have you tell us about it. How- 
ever, we believe that the deans and the pro- 
fessors can help a great deal by directing 
the attention of capable students to the 
fellowship program and encouraging them 
to apply. For the academic year 1953-54 a 
total of 3,318 applications have been re- 
ceived, representing an increase of about 11 
percent over last year. Included in the total 
are about 500 renewal applications of fel- 
lows now studying under National Science 
Foundation awards. 

Some disappointment has been voiced be- 
cause the first group of National Science 
Foundation fellows gravitated in their choice 
of institutions toward a small number of the 
larger institutions, Here again, however, the 
law is quite specific in stating that fellows 
may elect to attend accredited nonprofit or 
foreign institutions of higher education of 
their own choice. Furthermore, I doubt that 
anyone would wish to have it otherwise. 

A more widespread distribution can come 
about only through an increase in the num- 
ber of institutions offering graduate study 
attractive to advanced students in science, 


FOUNDATION SHOWS PROGRESS 


In summary, what can be said regarding 
the accomplishments of the National Science 
Foundation after approximately 2 years of 
operation? 

First, that we have a small but sound pro- 
gram of research support in areas where Fed- 
eral money has been less frequently avail- 
able. Second, we are supporting, this year, 
577 graduate fellows in various stages of 
advanced training in the sciences. Third, 
and perhaps most significantly, we have 
been able to make some headway in the 
formulation of national science policy. 

The data which we have collected thus far 
points increasingly to the need for strength- 
ening basic research and for a reexamination 
by the universities themselves of their own 
position with respect to the balance between 
basic and applied research and between ap- 
plied research and teaching in their insti- 
tutions. 

As I mentioned at the outset, I bring these 
matters to your attention not as news, for 
I know that you are already aware of many 
aspects of the problem; rather I am seek- 
ing to enlist your cooperation and your help 
in furthering the common cause. You are, 
I am sure, keenly aware of existing and im- 
pending shortages in the supply of trained 
scientists and engineers. You probably live 
in daily awareness of the pressure of work 
needed in a great variety of applied and 
developmental fields. 

Because the needs for sustaining basic re- 
search and education in research are more 
subtle and less obvious to the public, the 
burden of proving those needs must neces- 
sarily fall upon experienced groups such as 
this. 

In my opinion, we are at a critical junc- 
ture with respect to basic research. We 
must meet all the demands which the con- 


tinuing crisis produces and at the same time 


provide for the long-term needs of the fu- 
ture. Unless we are able to make a convinc- 
ing case for these needs now, we are in some 
danger of finding all of our facilities and all 
of our efforts being concentrated on the 
needs of the moment, with no provision be- 
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ing made for the scientific capital of the 
future. 

I know that you share with me the feel- 
ing that such a situation would be disas- 
trous to our national welfare and to the 
cause of science and education, 


What Think Ye of America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following address which I be- 
lieve to be worthy of the attention of all 
Members of the Congress: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY J, H. WHITE, PRESIDENT, 
MISSISSIPPI VOCATIONAL COLLEGE, ITTA BENA, 
MISS., aT 11TH ANNUAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
TABORIAN HOSPITAL, MOUND Bayou, MISS., 
FEBRUARY 12, 1953 


WHAT THINK YE OF AMERICA? 


Sir P. M. Smith, chief grand mentor, the 
honor which has been extended to me to 
address this worthy organization will always 
be & pleasant memory. May I congratulate 
you, the members of the Knights and Daugh- 
ters of Tabor, on your 11th annual celebra- 
tion of the Taborian Hospital here in the 
all-Negro town of Mound Bayou, which is 
known the world over. You are to be con- 
gratulated for your vision of putting nickels 
and dimes together to build a fine institu- 
tion over a short period of 11 years. 

I come to your institution undesirous of 
seeking honor for myself, but to render honor 
to you for your vision and your courage to 
follow able leadership. 

I bring you greetings from the Mississippi 
Vocational College. An institution born in 
a, cotton patch, growing to take its place 
among the leading colleges in America and 
rendering leadership in the Delta and State 
in the advancement of education. An insti- 
tution 3 years old, with State appropriations 
amounting to $2,091,000 as of today. This 
institution, with a well-trained faculty to 
give to the boys and girls the fundamental 
principles of life, will stretch its branches 
forth for their good—morally, economically. 
and spiritually. Thank God for those who 
conceived the idea of this institution and 
thank God for those who are carrying the 
idea forth. 

It is not hard to tell that we live in times 
most unusual, It is no task to reason that 
the world has lost its balance and is swing- 
ing into space, holding on only by the pro- 
verbial cobweb. 

The United States today has the oldest 
unchanged government in the world. It has 
witnessed others, through the years, come 
and go. It has seen them, born out of sac- 
rifice and nourished with the best blood 
of the people, crumble into dust. It has 
survived about six devastating wars, yet, 
dimly through the smoky clouds behold Old 
Glory still waving in the breeze. Democ- 
racy must have been born by a God-given 
spirit. It must have been conceived by hon- 
est souls whose ultimate goal was a free 
and happy people. Democracy must have 
been twice blessed; blessed to and by those 
who conceived it; blessed to and by those 
who have inherited it as a way of life. One 
great writer has said, “God sifted a whole 
nation that He might send choice grain over 
into this wilderness.” 

When we journey into the pages of history 
and with our imaginations picture the little 
band of pilgrims who landed on the Ameri- 
can shores about 350 years ago facing the 
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vast wilderness with nothing except a dogged 
determination and an honest prayer, we are 
able to understand the extent of our herit- 
age. When we think of the hardships and 
handicaps; when we think of the denseness 
of the forest infested with serpents and de- 
structive animals; when we think of the 
hunger, the tears, and the fears, we should 
shout a happy “Thank God” for the glory of 
the life we live. 

Can we stand idly by and face a challenge 
to democracy at this stage of the game? 
Can we even debate giving up this kind of 
life for the kind which caused our forebears 
to risk their lives and their fortunes trying 
to cross the 3,000 miles of stormy waters? 


It is believable that there are those of us 


who have lost all sense of honor? Are there 
those of us who have forgotten the language 
handed down to us by our forebears; a lan- 
guage with which we might voice a people’s 
common, well-earned heritage? Can we re- 
member the expressions of patriots who have 
passed into the great beyond: 

1. “As for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.” 


2. “These are the times that try men's 


souls.” 

3. “I regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

4. “Liberty and union now and forever, 
one and inseparable, government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 

If we can forget these things we are not 
worthy to live in the land of priceless liberty, 
in the land of plenty. Never in history has 
any people known a standard of living as 
high as that which Americans enjoy today. 
What think ye of America? 

Perhaps, I may be challenged. I have 
made some positive. declarations wholly and 
solely in high praise of our way of life— 
democracy. Now, let us stop and take stock 
in verification of these assertions: 

First, that we live in America, is only by 
circumstance; but that America lives as she 
does, is not. The Founding Fathers would 
not establish a government without very 
careful planning for individual rights and 
liberties. Freedom of religion was among 
the first plans set forth in the realm of 

liberties. Freedom of speech was 
its parallel. Freedom of the press and free- 
dom of petition and assembly followed in 
their rightful places. 

Secondly, the American system of free 
enterprise, on its record, is indisputedly the 
most progressive and completely democratic 
form of capitalism yet devised by man. It 
is the only economic system which provides 
investors, producers, and consumers with 
freedom of choice and opportunity. We pro- 
duced in America, the late Henry Ford, whose 
fortune was so fabulous that it has been 
said—if all his possessions were converted 
into dollar bills and these were placed end 
to end, they would reach around the world. 
Then, you might say, Henry Ford is a strik- 
ing example of what a man may do in Amer- 
ica, but his success is not in keeping with 
that which may be expected of Mr. Average 
Citizen. In refutation of his opinion, may 
I remind you that America can boast of many 
men of all races, who have amassed great 
fortunes, 

Allow me to call your attention to men 
of our own race who have reached a stage of 
distinction because America allows one to 
rise as high as “he can lift himself by his 
own bootstraps.” Eyen though the Negro 
race is approximately only 80 years removed 
from slavery, it can boast of financiers whose 
wealth was not inherited but amassed as a 
result of their own ingenuity and effort. As 
examples there are: The late C. C. Spauld- 
ings; the Houstons; Dr. J. E. Walker, of the 
Universal Life Insurance Co.; and, born in 
the State of Mississippi, Ed Scott, one of the 
South’s leading planters. These men have 
_ “dug deep” and made themselves economi- 
cally secure by the sweat of their brows, in 
spite of numerous handicaps. 


These things have been done in a de- 
mocracy. Ask any one of these men how it 
was done and the answer will invariably be— 
through vision, ingenuity, toil, and rugged 
individualism, Ask this organization how it 


was built, and it will say—through, vision. 


ingenuity, toil, and rugged individualism. 
This stands as a challenge to you, to me, 
and to all Americans who have built the 
greatest and the only successful economic 
system in the world. This cannot be dis- 
puted, for what country has not been the 
recipient of America’s gifts—even to the 
powerful Russia who was sustained and 
nourished through the last war, on Ameri- 
can wealth. What think ye of America? 
Before the war Negroes did not seek train- 
ing in the skilled fields. The need for 
skilled craftsmen in national defense was 
greater than the supply, and technological 
advances since the war have made this need 
more lasting. Charles E. Hall, a retired De- 
partment of Commerce specialist in statistics 
on the Negro, reported that the dearth of 


skilled labor among Negroes was one of the 


most woeful findings of the last war. Some 
of his comparisons are most interesting: 

1. Negroes have three times as many 
clergymen as machinists; whites have five 
times as many machinists as clergymen. 

2. Negroes have 6 times as many college 


presidents and professors as technical engi- 


neers; whites have 3 times as many technical 
engineers as college presidents and profes- 
sors. 


3. Negroes have about as many undertakers 


as physicians; whites have one and one-half - 


times as many physicians as undertakers. 


4. Negro carpenters average 1 to every 87- 


families; whites average 1 carpenter to every 
30 families, 

5. There are, among Negroes, 3,000 more 
musicians than machinists; whites have 4 
times as many machinists as musicians. 

6. There are, among Negroes, 1,000 more 
undertakers than electricians; whites have 9 
times as many electricians as undertakers. 

7. There are 3 Negro carpenters for every 
Negro plasterer and cement finisher; there 
are 12 white carpenters for every plasterer 
and cement finisher. 

8. Negroes have twice as many clergymen 
as brick and stone masons; whites have twice 
as many brick and stone masons as clergy- 
men. 

9. Negroes have 69 times as many clergy- 
men as chemists; whites have 26 times as 
many clergymen as chemists. 

10. 98 percent of all the plumbers in the 
United States are white, yet Negroes owned 
670,000 homes in 1930, 

We must admit that the foregoing may be 
partially accounted for by the influence of 
union practices; and I congratulate the 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor for their 
great work in organizing and unionizing our 
people, 

Iam not an authority on the principles of 
Democracy or the tendencies of communism, 
but I am an American citizen; and as such, 
I have seen opening before my eyes, doors 
of opportunity for everyman. As a member 
of a minority group, I have often wondered 
if we are turning out products fast enough 
to take advantage of these opportunities, 


Actually, the progressive improvement of 


race relations and the economic rise of the 
Negro in America are examples of democracy 
in action. The most exploited Negroes in 
America are more fortunate than the citizens 
of Russia or of her satellites, 

George S. Schuyler said, “In 1865, about 
95 percent of American Negroes were illit- 
erates; today, there is little illiteracy among 
them. In 1900, there were 144 million col- 
ored pupils in public elementary schools; 
today, the enrollment exceeds 214 million, 
In 1900 there were 92 public high schools in 
the South; today there are 2,500. Some 
10,000 Negroes are graduated from college 
each year, and there are 70,000 students in 
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attendance.” ‘This climb from chattel slav- 
ery has come about in America. 

In 1900 it was prophesied that disease 
would exterminate the American Negroes. 
Today their life expectancy is 60 years, only 
8 years less than that of the American White. 

In 1900 Negroes owned 17 percent of the 
nonfarm homes; they now own 36 percent. 
There are 184,000 farm owners with farms 
averaging 70 acres. Altogether, American 
Negroes own over 1 million homes. 


The economic progress of the Negro over the 
past 50 years 


Negroes own 14 banks, 200 credit unions, 
60,000 retail businesses, 26 saving and loan 
associations, and 25 large insurance com- 
panies, with assets of more than $100 million. 
They have a billion dollars’ worth of insur- 
ance in force in 27 States and the District 
of Columbia. Negroes own and publish 150 
newspapers and several major magazines with 
a combined circulation of three million. 

Admittedly, we still have a long way to 
go, but instead of being apologetic about this 
record, Americans should be proud that their 
free system has been capable of such elas- 
ticity.. 

In conclusion 


A new world is in the making. What it 
will be depends largely upon the principles 
and the attitudes of the strong toward the 
weak. When all the peoples of the world 
decide that human relationships and broth- 
erly love must be the prevailing tendencies 
before peace can be obtained, we will hear 
no more the roar of cannon, we will weep 
no more at the destruction of human lives by 
wars, we will witness a new birth of freedom 
under God. 

Lord God of Hosts be with us yet—lest we 
forget—lest we forget our rich heritage and 
the grand and glorious opportunities which 
America and democracy offer us, What think 
ye of America? 


John Forbes, Director of Bureau of Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, it is rumored that John Forbes, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
is to be replaced by a geologist from the 
copper industry. This would be funny 
if it were not tragic. That a man with 
John Forbes’ education, training, and 
years of experience in the mining indus- 
try should be removed so suddenly from 
this position is nothing short of aston- 
ishing. 

The position of Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines is fraught with the respon- 
sibility of saving lives and property in 


the mining industry. No one can achieve 


satisfactory success in this position with- 
out an expert engineering background 
together with long years of experience 
in the mining field. The Director of 
the Bureau of Mines should be much 
in the same category as Army and Navy 
officers who are trained for the particu- 
lar task of defending this country. The 
Director of the Bureau of Mines should 
be trained for the task of saving lives 
of men in the mining industry, as well 
as saving property. There is no better 
qualified man for this position than John 
Forbes. I repeat that it will be a tragedy 
if he is replaced, 
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Partnership in Meeting Needs: American 
Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1593 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an address by 
Dorothy Thompson given before the first 
annual conference of the American 
Friends of the Middle East at the Hotel 
Delmonico in New York City on Janu- 
ary 29, 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, this address by Miss 
Thompson is a challenge to all of us. 
She says that the great need is to create, 
share in, and preserve a community fa- 
vorable to an organic way of life that 
has grown from deeper roots than mate- 
rial needs. We recognize if we are honest 
that within the last decade that great 
emphasis has been placed on material 
things, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

This has led to an unhealthy condition 


throughout the world and now the time - 


has come for us to stress the need for a 
culture that is geared to the spiritual. 
Mr. Speaker, Miss Thompson also points 
out that any attempt universally to im- 
pose one way of life—one mind form, one 
ideology—upon all human cultures will 
inevitably lead to cultural wars or to the 
extermination of all cultures. In fact, 
it will result in a return to a precultural, 
savage condition. 
We must 


She says 
understand and practice this fundamental 
principle of the political golden rule. The 
recognition of the infinite diversity of peo- 
ples, communities, and cultures is not an 
element that divides mankind.. It is an ele- 
ment that unites it, and the only one that 
can unite it freely and without oppression. 


Mr. Speaker, this brilliant address by 
Miss Thompson follows: 


The subject on which I am announced to 
speak a few words this morning is “Partner- 
- ship in Meeting Needs: An American View- 
point.” This subject was not chosen by me, 
but by my colleagues and friends in the 
American Friends of the Middle East, which 
in this era of alphabet designations we have 
all come to call AFME. But I thought it a 
good topic for discussion, and gladly ac- 
cepted the choice. However, the discussion 
of common needs is so widespread and so 
general that I wondered whether I could 
contribute anything new, or fresh, in an ap- 
proach to the subject. I first asked myself 
what are universal human needs? 

All nations are communities of human be- 
ings. You will note that I say communi- 
ties and not collectives. There is a vast 
difference of content between these two 
words, and they must exist, I am sure, with 
that difference of content and meaning in 
every language. In order to build a cathe- 
dral, a temple or a home, one starts with a 
collection—a collection of stones, or logs, or 
tiles, or bricks, or whatever materials or 
eollection of materials one needs, or has 
envisaged for the building. But the cathe- 
dral, the temple, the mosque, or the home 
is not a collection of stones, bricks, tiles, or 
mortar. It is something else altogether, 
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which the collection—the materials—does 
not even describe. Out of formlessness, 
form has been created; out of emptiness, 
room has been created; out of materials inu- 
tile in themselves, utility has been created; 
and out of materials, possessing in them- 
selves no particular beauty, beauty has been 
created. Wherever the collective or materials 
is put together to create a building to trans- 
cend mere use—as in the building of a cabin, 
or a hut, whose purpose is solely rude shel- 
ter—then a new element enters into the 
building, the element of expression, of spirit, 
of soul. When that expression is sufficiently 
lofty, we recognize that the building has be- 
come more than the expression of materials, 
plus able architects, craftsmen, builders, and 
artists. It is more than the expression of 
the materials plus the collection of individ- 
uals who labored on the design and its ful- 
fillment. It is the expression of a commu- 
nity and of a culture. 

The first need, therefore, of human be- 
ings, is to belong to a community. As an 
individual, apart from a community, he re- 
mains a stick, a stone, a piece of mortar, not 
even an individual, except as a cipher is 
individual, and this regardless of his per- 
sonal talents. There may, that is to say, 
Turk in his prodigious talents—as an artist, 
a philosopher, a formulater of political 
ideas—but none of these can find expression 
except in a community and a culture, 

But what constitutes a community? What 


brings it into being, and maintains it? 


Most philosophers of history believe that 
it comes into being as a response to the 
challenge of environment and that the cul- 
tures it produces reflect the challenge. The 
challenges to the desert-dweller, the island- 
dweller, the forest-dweller have, indeed, 
produced various ways of life, various means 
of defense, various types of mind, and vari- 
ous systems of human society, though all 
these are now being modified, for better or 
worse, by the impact of industrialization 


and scientific technology. As air warfare 


means that there are no islands any more, 
that can be defended by navies patrolling 
the moats of a channel, a sea, or an ocean, 
so hydrological science predicates the even- 
tual disappearance of the desert—unless, 
of course, the present gardens of the world 


are previously turned into manmade deserts. | 


Communities are maintained, it would ap- 
pear, on the negative side by the need for 
defense against external enemies, and, on 
the positive side by the creation of a sys- 


tem of written and unwritten law to rule 


their own members, and by a distinguishing 
way of life, recognized and approved by the 
overwhelming majority. But from whence 
come these systems of law which represent 
the ethos of a community? 

I know of no case in history where they 
cannot be traced to religion. The first gov- 
ernment of all societies would appear to be 
theocratic. In all civilization secular laws 
have their roots in observations and prin- 
ciples of conduct first enunciated by reli- 
gious leaders, prophets, seers. One cannot 
imagine the secular legal systems of the 
western states, for instance, without the 10 
Judaic Commandments, which came to the 
west via the spread of Christianity, with its 
added emphasis on justice tempered by 
mercy and love. Ancient pagan communities 
and states such as those of Greece and pre- 
Christian Rome were not heathen, but pan- 
theistic, and the attempt to discern the will 
of the gods was essential to the creation of 
a state-supported system of ethics, 

On April 1, General Eisenhower, then still 
the commander of SHAPE in Paris, told me 
in a remarkable conversation, “The most im- 
portant thing about any person or society is 
what they believe in. It is more important 
than its productive system, its wealth, or its 
technology—more important in war as in 
peace.” That is why, as a reporter, I have 
always tried to find out in advance of a 
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visit to a foreign country or new civilization, 
what its basic religious precepts are. Why, 
before I ever set foot in the Moslem world, I 
read carefully the basic books of the Koran. 

This discussion may seem to you a little 
farfetched and off the point, because we have 
become so accustomed to think of needs in 
terms of material things—of machines, im- 
plements, the dollar gap, technological know- 
how, etc. But all these needs, as I see it, 
are secondary to the need to create, share in, 
and preserve a community favorable to an 
organic way of life that has grown from 
deeper roots than material needs, 

The root trouble with imperialism, for in- 
stance, is that it introduces an alien culture 
into another culture, and places the alien 
way of life in a dominant position. The 
culture that it thus introduces and to an 
extent imposes may be superior or inferior 
to the other. Such definitions themselves 
involve standards of value by no means uni- 
versal. The alien rule may be definitely 
and visibly superior in tangible ways, it may 
bring more industrial know-how, greater 
public sanitation, and more advanced medi- 
cal practices for instance. It may bring 
what we call progress. But it invariably sets 
up psychological frictions of the deepest 
sort, and the most profound discomfort and 
“dis-ease,” to such an extent that the very 
political ideas which it may introduce even- 
tually rebound against it. To take an illus- 
tration, the very extent to which the British- 
educated Mr. Nehru was anglicized and thus 
indoctrinated with ideas of self-government 
and political freedom, enhanced his passion- 
ate belief in Indian political independence 
and freedom, Three centuries of the British 
Raj in India could not turn one Hindu or 
one Indian Moslem into an Englishman nor 
an English education make Mr. Nehru 
English, 

Nothing, in fact, is more tenacious than 
a deeply embedded culture, maintained by 
a community, even by a community in polit- 
ical subservience to aliens. In the long run, 
the imported culture must either ruthlessly 
erase the native community culture and its 
carriers and fill it with one’s own, as the 
European settlers did with the community 
cultures of the American Indian nations on 
this continent—and as the Russians are try- 
ing to do wherever their janissaries gain full 
and despotic control of a non-Russian com- 
munity—or they will be driven out by the 
native culture and its carriers or, by absorp- 
tion, be deprived of thelr own. France, 
which canonized Joan of Are as the national 
saint, will not, in the long run, hold north 
Africa as a colony or protectorate. St. Joan, 
who put a weak and good-for-nothing . 
Dauphin in the throne of France, was the 
first statesman in modern history to pro- 
claim that the British had to get out of 
France simply because they were not French- 
men, and thereby enunciated an entirely new 
but extremely modern principle of legiti- 
macy, restated centuries later by Woodrow 
Wilson: The right of self-determination. 
Thus, eventually, French rule will absolutely 
end in north Africa simply because French- 
men are not Arabs. Eventually Russian rule 
will end in China and elsewhere simply be- 
cause you cannot make a Chinaman or any- 
one else into a Russian. Any attempt uni- 
versally to impose one way of life, one mind 
form, one ideology upon all human cultures 
will inevitably lead to colossal wars or to 
the extermination of all cultures—a return 
to a precultural savage condition. 

“I love my country,” said the great Italian 
national leader, Mazzini, “because I love and 
understand the idea of a country, and I ask 
nothing for my country that I would not 
readily grant to all others.” 

These are the words of a statesman and 
a prophet. The essence of partnership in 
need is that we understand and practice this 
fundamental principle of the political golden 
rule. 
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The recognition of the infinite diversity 
of peoples, communities, and cultures, is not 
an element that divides mankind, It is ac- 
tually an element that unites it, and the 
only one that can unite it freely and with- 
out oppression. Iam an American, a Chris- 
tian, and a product of western experience 
and culture; I want to help keep America 
American, in the Christian tradition and 
western culture, as a necessity, indeed, to 
the continuance of any meaningful life in 
this country. But because—exactly be- 
cause—this is my desire, I respect, and in- 
deed I share in, the ambition of other civili- 
zations—Arabs, Hindus, Persians, Indone- 
sians—to create and maintain civilizations 
representative, not of me, but of themselves. 
No civilization but that of France, in the 
13th century, when Christendom reached its 
highest point of intensity of belief and ex- 
pression could eyer have created Chartres 
Cathedral. But no Frenchman who ever 
lived could have created the city of Ispha- 
han, or built the Pyramids of Egypt, or 
written the Koran which rises, straight as 
it were, out of the Arabian desert to the 
magical Arab skies. Ideas, to be sure, often 
wander until they find their roots in ground 
previously prepared. Christ was a Palestini- 
an and a Jew, but Christianity took its roots 
in Greece and Rome, and never has been ac- 
cepted by Judaism, out of which it was most 
legitimately born. 

But these differences, which, where they 
find their highest expressions, create the di- 
versity, beauty, magic, and glory of the world 
are not compartmentalized into chambers 
between which there is no intercommuni- 
cation. If each is approached with respect 
and desire for understanding—for, one may 
say, ones own education—they fertilize each 
other, and one always finds points of iden- 
tity. I found no conversation in the Middle 
East, on my last trip there, more interesting 
and illuminating than the one Dr. Hopkins 
and I had with King Idris I, of Libya. 

Here two Americans, from a widely sepa- 
rated place, sat and conversed with a desert 
chieftain, not about politics at all, but about 
comparative religions and the role of the 
prophet in society. I felt no estrangement 
during this conservation, even conducted as 
it was over the barrier of language and a 
translator. On the contrary, I found it re- 
plete with points of contact. And this, again, 
in an ever-narrowing and increasingly inter- 
dependent world is perhaps the greatest 
human need after sufficient food, clothing, 
and shelter to provide for physical survival, 
namely the need for communication, But 
communication is a strictly two-way street. 
I am not communicating with you in this 
little talk except to the extent that you com- 
municate back, with the doubts, disapprovals, 
or confirmations of your own mind. Propa- 
ganda is not communication, for it is con- 
centrated, or largely concentrated, on telling 
others what they ought to think. Real com- 
munication demands an exchange of 
thought. It is a conversation. 

In my two recent and intensive trips to 
the Arab world I did not go out to express, 
for instance, my own views on the State of 
Israel, or to tell anybody what he ought to 
think about it. I went to find out what 
Arabs, Arabs from many countries and in 
various social stations of life, thought and 
why they thought it; not to tell them what 
they ought to think about American, or Brit- 
ish, or French policy, but to listen to what 
they did think, and learn why. For what 
they ought to think has no political reality, 
and what they do think is political reality. 
Communication always involves the attempt 
to put yourself into the mind and place of 
the other—as diplomacy also involves a sin- 
cere attempt to put oneself in the mind and 
place of even one’s worst enemy. (Inciden- 
tally, the failure of this capacity for em- 
pathy, which requires imagination, is a basic 
reason why political conflicts enlarge into 
wars.) 


The effort always elicits, in my experi- 
ence, a response. No one is interested in 
our views who is not convinced that we are 
equally interested in his. No one will listen 
except to one who listens in turn. Commu- 
nication is like Job's with God— Let's us 
reason together.” Reasoning together starts 
with mutual sympathy. (I note that the 
new American version of the Bible has Job 
say, not “I will reason with God,” but “I 
will argue my case before God.” I fear the 
rewriters of the King James version are un- 
der the spell of the modern tendency to think 
communication is a self-centered debate and 
rebuttal.) The aim of real communication 
is synthesis, in which opposites can become 
identities in some points of agreement. But 
before one can reach identity in views, one 
must identify oneself with the other. Be- 
fore strangers can become friends they must 
identify themselves with each other. 

Now, it is primarily to meet these needs in 
respect to one area of the world—the needs 
of the communities to exist and to be wel- 
come and respected in their existence; the 
need of communities to communicate with 
the world with which they are interdepend- 
ent—that the American Friends of the Mid- 
dle East exists. 

We exist to communicate the Middle East 
to America, and to communicate at least part 
of America—that part we can justly claim to 
represent—to the Middle East. The aim of 
our organization is to broaden and deepen 
the channels of understanding that are pres- 
ently cluttered with the debris of past poli- 
cies, events, errors, and failures. Our pur- 
pose is nothing less than to establish bonds 
of affection. Every human soul in the world 
strives for affection, as a basic need, as a 
justification of one's very existence as a per- 
son, and so do all communities. No matter 
how strong and powerful one may be, as a 
person or a nation, the withdrawal of affec- 
tion should always be recognized as an omi- 
nous sign. Whatever we want to create or 
hold—whether it is a market for our goods, 
companionship in defense, or anything else— 
will succeed or fail exactly to the degree that 
we are able to elicit faith, trust, and affec- 
tion. If these seem intangibles—though 
politics is to an extraordinary extent the art 
of discerning and dealing with intangibles— 
the means we use, and of which you will hear 
this noon, in Dr. Hopkin's first annual report 
are, of course, perfectly tangible. But that 
is the spirit which animates our movement. 
We call ourselves “friends” of the Middle 
East, meaning that we wish to elicit and re- 
turn the mark of friendship, comprehension, 
and affection. 

Walt Whitman wrote, “Fear not, affection 
will solve the troubles of nations yet.” 

And this I may say in the name of the 
prophet Mohamet, upon whom be peace, 


Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, residual oil, in spite of all the 
shouting, is still continuing to flow in 
unabated quantities into our shores, 
thereby disrupting the coal industry, 
throwing thousands of men out of work, 
injuring business establishments in min- 
ing areas, and helping to bring ruin to 
many coal mine owners and operators. 
Twenty-one bills have been introduced 
to limit this oil, but as yet the Ways 
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and Means Committee has taken no ac- 
tion. May we look forward soon to 
some effort to stem this flow of residual 
oil. 


Walker County, Ala., Is a Good Place To 
Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Jimmy Brotherton, a citizen of my home- 
town of Jasper, Ala., has just won first 
place in competition with all students of 
the Walker County white elementary 
schools in the Jasper Jaycees“ Opera- 
tion Enthusiasm” essay contest. 

Jimmy’s essay, styled “Walker County, 
Ala., Is a Good Place To Live” and point- 
ing out some of the leading elements of 
the county’s economic strength, follows: 
WALKER County, ALA., Is 4 Goop PLACE To 

LIVE 


(By Jimmy Brotherton) 


Walker County, Ala., is a good place to 
live because of all the advantages and op- 
portunities it offers to all its people. It 
offers opportunities in farming, in cattle 
raising, in mining, in dairying, and in other 
industries. It has fine school systems, good 
parks, and recreational facilities. Most of 
all it has a good future. We have had trouble 
with the mines closing down in Walker 
County, but the mines are going to reopen 
and business will be better. The Birming- 
ham News on February 3, 1953, said, “Walker 
County abounds in opportunities for phe- 
nomenal economic growth.” 

Many people are interested in cattle rais- 
ing. At the present time there are 200 
small herds of cattle, among which are 
Hereford, Angus, and Shorthorns. There are 
65 farmers who have formed an assoctfation 
called the Walker County Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation. 

Many 4-H members are raising fine live- 
stock. Each year a cattle show is held to 
compete for ribbons and other prizes to make 
the people of Walker County more interested 
in cattle raising. . 

Walker County has good climate for graz- 
ing because winters are mild. For this rea- 
son dairying has good possibilities. Most of 
the milk used in this county is shipped in, 
but the dairying business is growing. 

Coal mining has been the most important 
industry in Walker County for many years. 
There are estimated to be over a billion tons 
of coal that can be mined here. There are 
seven large seams, Blue Creek, Jagger, Mary 
Lee, Mount Carmel, Newcastle, Pratt, and 
America. Many of these have closed down 
because there has been no market for coal. 
But the demands for electricity and the use 
of steam plants to generate it are causing 
coal to be used again. The new steam plant, 
Gorgas No. 3, which will be built soon, will 
require much coal. 

Walker County has a total of 361,000 acres 
in timber, making it possible for many 
lumber mills to run successfully. Other in- 
dustries that offer opportunity for employ- 
ment are a textile mill, a mattress factory, a 
garment mill, a brick and ceramics plant, a 
brush factory, a leather goods factory, and 
an asphalt plant. 

Other things that make Walker County a 
good place to live are fine school buildings 
throughout the county; Memorial Park, 
which is one of the best in the State; and 
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many beautiful places, such as Clear Creek 
Falls. Walker County is served by five major 
railroads, has good highways connecting with 
Birmingham, Memphis, Chattanooga, and 
Nashville. These, with the Warrior River 
waterway system, place Walker County in an 
important geographical position, 

The industries, the natural resources, its 
fine government, and people make the future 
of Walker County bright, and a place that 
people will want to live. 


Naturalization Proceedings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following speech made 
by me on the occasion of naturalization 
proceedings in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
on March 10, and also the program of 
the proceedings: 

IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 

DisTrRicr OF CoLuMBIA—NATURALIZATION 

PROCEEDINGS—Marcu 10, 1953 


Convening of court at 10 a. m. 

Presiding: Judge F. Dickinson Letts. 

Presentation of colors by the National 
Honor Guard of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

Introduction of Mr. S. Churchill Elmore, 
chairman of the committee on citizenship 
of the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, program chairman. 

Recitation of The American's Creed by Mrs. 
Aliene Torrens, department president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the District of Columbia, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

Address by Hon. James I. DOLLIVER, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Sixth District of Iowa. 

Recitation of This Is My America by Frank 
Topash, past department commander of the 
District of Columbia, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

Address by Mrs. George Hartman, chair- 
man, citizenship committee, District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Conclusion of welcoming ceremony: S. 
Churchill Elmore, 

Presentation of petitioners: Lowell R. 
Palmes, Naturalization Examiner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

Motion for admission: Lowell B. Palmes, 

Granting of motion: The Honorable F, 
Dickinson Letts. 

Administering the oath of allegiance by 
the clerk, Harry M. Hull. 

Address by Hon. F. Dickinson Letts, judge. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag led by the 
Clerk, Mr. Hull. 

Retiring of colors, 

Closing of court. 


ADDRESS BY HON. James I. DOLLIVER, or Iowa 
Mr. DoLLIvER. May it please the court. 
The COURT. Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here for a very important oc- 
casion for us who are citizens of the United 
States at this time, and for you who are 
about to become citizens of this country. 

It is safe to assume, I believe, that you 
who are about to be citizens seek this 
privilege because you see something here 
which you would like to obtain for your- 
selves; else, you would not have applied for 
citizenship in the United States of America, 


We who have enjoyed citizenship in this 
great country can well understand why you 
would wish to join us in pledging allegiance 
to this flag, and in adhering to the principles 
which have just been read to you in The 
American’s Creed. 

Let’s take a few minutes to discuss what 
America means and what it shall mean to 
you when you do become citizens. 

Let’s talk first about the geography of 
America. 

It may be that some of you have traveled 
across this country from coast to coast. 
Indeed, I presume that some of you entered 
the country from the western ports. And 
so you know a little something about the 
magnitude and the magnificence of America; 
stretching forth 3,000 miles between two 
great oceans, and extending from the Great 
Lakes on the north to the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south. Here is an area of land which 
geographically has no counterpart in all the 
world. 

I would remind you that this is the only 
great country of the world which has an 
outlet on the two principal oceans of the 
world—the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

America looks east to Europe and looks 
west to Asia, and on the inside of that vast 
territory, my friends, there are 48 different 
States. 

I do not know where you will live as you 
continue your citizenship in this country, 
but if you become a good citizen, and I have 
no doubt that you will, you can go any place 
in the United States of America, and live 
and nobody can tell you you cannot go, If 
you want to live in Texas, or Maine, or Wash- 
ington State, or Virginia, or any of the other 
States in between, you can do so. And when 
you start out to make a journey, you may 
go from here to there without any impedi- 
ment, without anybody stopping you, with- 
out anybody interfering with your free travel 
from one place to another. 

I am sure some of you who have had 
experience in other countries know that that 
is a rare and significant thing about 
America. 

So, remember that you are about to be- 
come the citizen of a great country merely 
from the physical standpoint and merely 
from the geographic standpoint. But that 
is not all. It would not be sufficient reason, 
I presume, for any of you to seek citizenship 
here in America. I would guess that the 
greatest reason, the greatest impulse, the 
greatest impelling force is that you seek 
here the freedom which has become synony- 
mous with America. 

All around the world our country is known 
as a free land and where the liberty that the 
individual has comes not from the State, 
but is given by God himself. 

You have studied in your preparatory work 
to becoming citizens, the Declaration of In- 
dependence; and how can any of you ever 
forget those immortal words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, and among those rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

How can any of you ever forget that? How 
can any American citizen ever forget the 
resounding phrases of freedom in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and in the Bill 
of Rights? As this court so well knows, 
those freedoms which belong to American 
citizens are protected here in this court, 
If you are unjustly accused of some crime or 
misdemeanor, you have the safeguard of 
the courts of the United States and of the 
48 States to protect those rights of yours. 

Just for example, here in our country you 
may worship God according to the dictates of 
your conscience. You are not answerable to 
any sheriff, to any commissar, to any poten- 
tate, to any State officer. You may go to 
whatever house of worship you choose; or, 
if—unfortunately in my view—you do not 
choose to worship God, you need not; no- 
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body forces you to. That is a matter of your 
own conscience, and there is no undertaking 
on the part of anybody in this free land to 
be the keeper of the conscience of a free 
American citizen. We have freedom of 
speech and of the press in America. Nota 
few of our philosophers believe this is the 
fundamental freedom; that all others are 
based upon it. 

There are many other freedoms which I 
might mention, but I cannot transgress upon 
the time of the court. But I would like 
to call your attention to this, however: That 
with every freedom that is enjoyed in Amer- 
ica, there is a correlative responsibility. If 
you enjoy the protection of the courts, you 
likewise must defend the courts, and, if 
called upon, serve as a juror. If you believe 
in representative self-government and you 
have the opportunity, you must exercise your 
franchise and express your will when it 
comes to going to the polls. If you believe 
in freedom of speech—and who doesn’t in 
this country of ours—you must likewise re- 
member that freedom of speech is limited by 
the truth. 

As one of the great Justices of our Su- 
preme Court said once: “There is no free- 
dom of speech to falsely give an alarm of 
‘fire’ in a crowded theater, because that is 
false.” 

So, I suggest to you who are about to be- 
come citizens, and I suggest likewise to my- 
self and those others here who already are 
citizens, that every blessed freedom we enjoy 
has a correlative responsibility, and I 
charge you and I charge myself—everyone— 
that we, as we recall our freedoms, do not 
forget our responsibilities. 

I have one further thought I would like 
to leave with you: The step you are about 
to take involves not only a mental adjust- 
ment, but it demands an emotional adjust- 
ment as well. Because when you become 
citizens of this great country, we insist that 
you not only intellectually accept the pre- 
cepts and the ideals of our Government and 
our society but we insist that you accept it 
as an emotional attitude. We insist from 
American citizens a deep and abiding loyalty 
to America, a patriotic fervor, if you please, 
for the institutions of our country. 

Too often, alas, some of our people have 
been misled by the freedom which we enjoy. 
They have failed to understand that our 
country requires not only the mind of man 
but it requires the hearts and the loyalty 
of man. 

So, as you take your oath of allegiance, 
as you will do presently, I hope you will do 
it without any reservation. I hope you will 
take that oath with the stern resolve in your 
heart to accept the principles of American 
Government and American society, but also 
that you will make a stern resolve to be a 
loyal citizen, with a deep and abiding 
patriotic fervor for this, your new country. 

It is only by that means and by that 
method that America can continue strong 
and great. It is only thus that we can per- 
petuate and continue the blessings which 
we have under our American form of gov- 
ernment. 

I am sure to those of you who are about 
to become citizens, this is a moment of high 
resolve, with high purpose. I hope that 
these ceremonies this morning will impress 
upon you the decisive nature of this step you 
are taking. There is nothing in your life 
that is going to be quite like it. You will 
never have an equivalent experience. I dare 
say that your experience may be such that 
your loyalty to America may even exceed 
that which some of us who are born citi- 
zens possess. I think none of us should 
forget that except for those descended from 
the aborigines, the American Indians in 
this country, all of us have our background 
and our ancestral roots, either recently or 
remotely, in another country. We have all 
come here either personally or through our 
ancestors from some foreign land. 
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The circumstance of time has brought 
some of us here before others. That being 
the case, it ill becomes us who were here 
earlier, or whose forefathers came here 
earlier, to look down or cast any aspersions 
upon those who have come later. And that 
is not my intent this morning, I assure you. 
Indeed I do not think that is the intent.or 
content of this experience through which 
you are going. It is merely to impress upon 
you, as best we are able, that now you are 
coming with us; you are to become a part 
of America, and we welcome you as fellow 
citizens, 


Ouster of Director of Bureau of Stand- 
ards Laid to Republican Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the ruth- 
less high hand of petty partisan politics 
rears its ugly head in the removal of Dr. 
A. V. Astin as Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. It behooves every 
Member of Congress to read carefully 
the following article. 

Every previous administration, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, has kept this im- 
portant agency free of politics. By its 
very nature it should be. I can think of 
no greater catastrophe befalling Ameri- 
can business than the placing of the 
Bureau of Standards as a political 
weapon in the hands of unscrupulous 
men. 

This agency exists for the protection 
of American business and for all Ameri- 
cans against false advertisement. It is 
the principal agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for fundamental research in 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
engineering. Its value to business and 
to the American buyer can be appraised 
in the following description of the Bu- 
reau’s functions as listed in the Con- 
gressional Directory: 

The Bureau’s work on standards of quality 
sets up attainable standards to assure high 
utility in the products of industry and fur- 
nishes a scientific basis for fair dealing by 
promoting truthful branding and advertising. 
Standards of performance are usually speci- 
fications for the operative efficiency of ma- 
chines or devices; their ultimate purpose is 
to make exact knowledge the basis of the 
buyer's choice and to clarify the understand- 
ing between the manufacturer, distributor, 
retailer, and consumer. 


The introduction of the spoils system 
in the Bureau, the interference from 
superiors in the Department of Com- 
merce is a danger sign for the new ad- 
ministration and in particular for Amer- 
ican business. Who can now have con- 
fidence in reports from the Bureau of 
Standards? 

For the information of the House I 
include herewith an article by Mr. Drew 
Pearson which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-Go-RouUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
ASTIN OUSTER LAID TO INFLUENCE 

Dr. A. V. Astin, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and a noted scientist, 


has been trying for several weeks to get an 
appointment with his chief, the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks. As the 
head of one of the nonpolitical, scientific 
bureaus of Government, he wanted to dis- 
cuss future problems. 

Secretary Weeks, however, did not see him. 
But last week, Dr. Astin suddenly was sum- 
moned to the Commerce Department by 
Assistant Secretary Craig Sheaffer, head of 
the fountain pen company, and was fired. 
He was asked to turn in his resignation 
within 3 days. 

He also was lectured regarding the Bureau 
of Standard’s diagnosis of battery additives, 
a system of injecting epsom salt, supposedly 
to pep up auto batteries. The Bureau had 
found officially that these battery additives 
or hypoes to give a battery new strength 
were of no value. Sheaffer didn’t like this 
diagnosis and told Dr. Astin the Bureau of 
Standards in the future was to be run on a 
businessman’s basis. 

Behind this is some highly interesting 
background. 

First, it should be known that the first 
director of the Bureau of Standards, Samuel 
Stratton, held office for 25 years under both 
Republicans and Democrats. Another direc- 
tor, Lyman S. Briggs, was appointed by Her- 
bert Hoover, Republican, and reappointed by 
Franklin Roosevelt, Democrat. Politics has 
been kept out of the Bureau of Standards. 


BATTLE OVER BATTERIES 


Second, it should be known that the Bu- 
reau of Standards is called upon almost every 
week by the Post Office Department or the 
Federal Trade Commission to test some arti- 
cle which may be falsely advertised or may 
be involved in fraudulent use of the mails. 
Such examinations are routine. They are 
also welcomed by most business firms. Wil- 
lard, Exide, and other standard battery man- 
ufacturers, for instance, haye supported the 
Bureau of Standards in its work of diagnos- 
ing battery additives. 

As such routine, the Bureau was asked to 
examine AD—X2, a battery additive manufac- 
tured by Pioneers, Inc., of Oakland, Calif., 
which claimed AD-X2 could restore jaded or 
semi-wornout batteries: The Bureau made 
such an examination, and reported that “the 
addition of AD-X2 to the acid solution of 
storage batteries decreases, rather than in- 
creases, the electrical conductivity of the 
electrolyte.” 

This report was contested immediately by 
Jess M. Ritchie, president of Pioneers, Inc., 
who began to pull wires in Washington. 
Eventually his wire-pulling contributed to 
the sudden firing of the director of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

How powerful was Ritchie’s wire-pulling 
is indicated by what happened after the Post 
Office Department issued an official order 
against AD-X2 on March 3, putting it on 
the mail fraud list. 

That night the Secretary of Commerce 
himself argued and pleaded with Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield, persuaded him 
to suspend the mail fraud order. Thus, in 
the Official Postal Guide of March 3 it is 
stated that AD-X2 is placed on the list of 
mail frauds, while 2 days later, March 5, 
the Postal Guide suspends the order and says 
AD-X2 is not a mail fraud after all. 

It was one of the quickest reversals of 
fraud to be seen around the Post Office De- 
partment in many years. 

That is only part of the story, however, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Sheaffer, of 
Sheaffer pens, has said he came to Washing- 
ton to help business. Apparently he was not 
interested in helping Exide, Willard, or other 
standard battery manufacturers, but rather 
the makers of battery hypoes. 

For he telephoned the Chemical and Engi- 
neering News and demanded that they not 
publish the report of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards condemning AD-X2. The Chemical and 
Engineering News editors felt they were their 
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own best judges of what they should publish 
and went ahead with publication. 

Later, Sheaffer wrote the News an official 
letter stating that the report did not repre- 
sent the views of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Sheaffer also phoned the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and demanded that no more copies of 
the report be given out and that no state- 
ment regarding battery additives be made. 
However, the House Commerce Committee 
later asked Sheaffer for copies, and, red faced, 
he had to ask the Bureau to violate the rule 
he had just laid down and send out more 
copies, 

As a climax to the whole thing, Sheaffer 
called in Dr. Astin, whose scientists had 
merely been doing what they had been doing 
for years, and fired him. 

Nore.—When Sheaffer was examined by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, he 
defended his sponsorship of radio commen- 
tator Upton Close, and alibied regarding the 
fact that he contributed $1,300 to rabble- 
rouser Merwin K. Hart. He also contrib- 
uted $1,000 to Senator McCarrny, the man 
who is causing Sheaffer’s chief in the White 
House so much trouble. 


Legislators Rap United States on 
Fallbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing article from the Los Angeles Times: 


LEGISLATORS RAP UNITED STATES ON FALL- 
BROOK—STATE GROUP’s REPORT CALLS WATER 
CLAIM Moves UTTERLY INTOLERABLE 


(By Ed Ainsworth) 


A California State legislative committee 
yesterday denounced as utterly intolerable 
the attempt of the United States Attorney 
General and the Navy under the Truman 
administration to claim the water of private 
owners in the Fallbrook area. 

The report is the result of a hearing by 
the committee at Temecula in Riverside 
County, December 30, at which many wit- 
nesses were heard. 

Senator Nelson S. Dilworth, of Riverside 
County, is chairman of the committee on 
petitions and complaints which conducted 
the hearing. The other two members are 
Senators James E. Cunningham and Clyde 
A. Watson, 

COMMITTEE STATEMENT 

“The methods of both the Departments of 
Justice and the Navy in claiming the water 
used for many years by thousands of small- 
home owners who have bucket wells, wind- 
mills and domestic and livestock watering 
wells is utterly intolerable and indefensible.” 
the committee said. 

“These small-home owners are completely 
unable to obtain counsel and defend their 
right to water in the Federal Court with at- 
tendant expense. 

“The controversy in the Santa Margarita 
watershed is due to sudden increased demand 
for water. The intelligent and sensible way 
for the United States Government to proceed 
is to set out to conserve all floodwaters now 
unused and then to obtain additional Colo- 
rado River water as needed from the Metro- 
politan Aqueduct. We are advised that this 
can be done for costs that are economically 
practicable,” 
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CONGRESS COMMENDED 

“We commend the Congress for prohibit- 
ing the use of funds by the Department of 
Justice to prosecute this suit. It should be 
made applicable to the Navy also, and in 
view of the fact that the Navy has seen fit to 
disregard the decision of the Comptroller 
General of the United States (forbidding it 
to spend money for the prosecution), we urge 
the Congress to enact legislation specifically 
directed to the Department of the Navy as 
was done with respect to the Department of 
Justice.” 

The report contains copies of the Comp- 
troller General's report, the original com- 
plaint, testimony of witnesses at the Decem- 
ber 30 hearing, and other documents relating 
to the long struggle of California farmers 
against the gigantic Federal suit. 


CONFERENCES AWAITED 


At the moment, the Fallbrook case is in a 
state of suspended animation awaiting the 
outcome of new conferences between the local 
people and the Navy and Justice Depart- 
ments. 

Representative Norris Poutson, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Irrigration and 
Reclamation of the House Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee, arranged the confer- 
ences and agreed to hold up proposed legisla- 
tion on the case pending their outcome. 

Originally, there was an amicable arrange- 
ment between the Fallbrook people on one 
hand and the Marines of Camp Pendleton 
and the Navy on the other for construction 
of a dam on the Santa Margarita River, with 
the costs and water to be shared. It now is 
hoped that this arrangement, which was up- 
set by the suits filed by the United States 
Attorney General, can be revived. 


SUITS TIED UP 

The Federal suits themselves in United 
States district court here are tied up at 
present by proceedings before the United 
States ninth court of appeals at San Fran- 
cisco, 

Many discussions have been conducted in 
Washington between representatives of the 
new Eisenhower administration and the Fall- 
brook people in an attempt to bring the whole 
matter to a clear-cut conclusion, fair to 
all. 

The committee stressed the hardships in- 
filcted upon the farmers of the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District as a result of the suit, 

It offered as an exhibit in the report a letter 
to Senator Dilworth from the National Farm 
Loan Association refusing to consider loans 
for farmers within the district because of 
the Federal water suits. 

“Can we blame private banks for refusing 
loans to these farmers who are defendants 
in the Federal court suit to take away their 
water rights when the National Govern- 
ment’s farm-loan agency itself refuses to con- 
sider loans in the Fallbrook district?” the 
report asks. 

The committee made some caustic com- 
ments on the leasing of military land by 
Camp Pendleton for the growing of fruits 
and vegetables by farmers who pay little tax. 
Information on the use of water at the camp 
was denied them by the commanding officer 
November 10, 1952, the committee said. 

MORE LEASES ACQUIRED 

However, the report said, “Twelve or more 
persons have secured leases on Camp Pendle- 
ton land from the Marine Corps, with water 
for irrigation of ordinarily frost-free lemon 
groves, winter-season vegetable crops, and 
specialty flower fields for sale as cut flowers, 

“They enjoy almost complete tax exemp- 
tion but, of course, use the schools and roads 
of the county. 

“If this land is not needed for military 
purposes, it has been suggested that it be 
sold to veterans in small blocks and put back 
on the tax rolls,” 


Social-Security Hardship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of March 
30, 1953: 

SOCIAL-SECURTTY HARDSHIP 

Despite the various improvements in our 
social-security law, there are still some seri- 
ous defects. One flaw in particular works 
a distinct emotional as well as financial 
hardship on many Americans who reach 65, 
the age at which old-age benefits are sup- 
posed to start. 

As the law now stands it contains a so- 
called work clause. Under it, any person 
who earns more than $75 a month cannot 
draw old-age benefits. This prohibition on 
earnings applies to persons between the ages 
of 65 and 75. After the age of 75 a person 
may draw his Social Security benefits no 
matter how much he may earn. 

But the person between 65 and 75 must 
make a choice. If he wants his old-age bene- 
fits, toward which he has contributed over 
the years, he must accept voluntary retire- 
ment from any job which pays him more 
than $75 a month. 

At the present time, old-age payments run 
from a minimum of $25 a month to a top of 
$85 for a single person. The minimum for 
a couple is $45, and the maximum monthly 
payment is $168.75. The average payments 
now being made run about $65 for a single 
person and $100 for a couple. 

In either case, the amounts are scarcely 
more than is necessary for bare subsistence 
in this age of highly inflated living costs. 
Many persons reaching 65 might enjoy par- 
tial retirement—that is, drawing social-secu- 
rity benefits and taking a part-time job to 
swell the family income to at least $200 or 
$250 a month, But the work clause would 
prohibit that for the average person who 
reaches 65. 

Even more unjust is the fact that the pro- 
hibition on earnings does not apply to in- 
come which may be received from invest- 
ments—such as stocks and bonds or rental 
property. The man or woman who was fortu- 
nate enough to make such investments years 
ago, and now receives income from them, is 
entitled to receive his old-age benefits as 
well—no matter how much the investment 
income may be. 

In that regard, the work clause could be 
said to represent “class” legislation, in that 
it discriminates in favor of the relatively 
well-to-do as against the less economically 
lucky. 

One of the first bills introduced at this 
session of Congress was a measure by Repre- 
sentative Yates, Democrat, of Illinois, call- 
ing for elimination of the work clause. Since 
then there have been other similar bills, one 
by Representative Osrerrac, Republican, of 
New York. OsTERTAG has observed that “to 
penalize people in the 65-to-75 age bracket 
by depriving them of social-security benefits 
if they continue to work is not only unjust 
but repugnant to the whole American philos- 
ophy of life.” 

Under the Yates and Ostertag plans, the 
65-year-old man or woman would be free to 
work or not and still receive old-age bene- 
fits. That is merely elemental justice, and, 
in a day when there is a shortage of man- 
power, it would prevent unduly heavy drains 
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on this invaluable national resource. Legis- 
lation along the lines of the Yates and Oster- 
tag bills should be passed at this session of 
Congress. 


A European Federation To Include Na- 
tions of Centg@h and Eastern Europe 


EXTENSIONtOF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
President-in-exile of Poland delivered 
recently a public speech at the opening 
session of the Polish National Council in 
London, which is the Polish free parlia- 
ment, in which he made several points 
of great interest to the United States, 
proving that his constructive thinking 
runs parallel to what I believe should be 
our foreign policy. The President-in- 
exile, August Zaleski, gave the full en- 
dorsement of his government to a Euro- 
pean federation, which would include 
alongside of Western Europe, also the 
Eastern European nations after their re- 
gaining freedom. In this connection he 
appealed for the liberation not only of 
nations now occupied by Soviet Russia, 
but also of the many enslaved nations 
within Soviet Russia proper, which have 
striven for independence under the czars 
and now, increasingly so, long to be free 
from Muscovite oppression. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from President-in-exile 
Zaleski’s speech: 


In the United States of America the chief 
architect of the Allied victory received in 
the last Presidential election an unprece- 
dented majority of votes, giving him not only 
an exceptional authority within his own 
country, but also a great authority among 
all the nations of the world. Subsequent 
enunciations, both by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, 
have proved to our deep satisfaction that 
these statesmen have placed as their central 
objective the return to moral principles in 
international relations, which were so long 
disregarded in the practical politics of our 
time. The first expression of this trend was 
the announcement of the policy of liberation 
to replace that of containment. We have 
no reason to believe that this new policy will 
not be realized, although we are fully cogni- 
zant of the difficulties which this policy will 
encounter from those politicians who have 
shared the illusion that the policy of con- 
tainment can secure permanent peace to the 
world. 

Another field in which we are vitally in- 
terested is the matter of a European fed- 
eration, which appears to be greatly desired 
by the United States. Difficulties which this 
project encounters in Europe stem from the 
fear expressed by many that a federated 
Western Europe would become an object of 
German preponderance. The only way to 
allay this anxiety is to broaden the field of 
such a federation to include nations of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. To increase the 
future federation by the many millions of 
the nations of Eastern Europe would greatly 
strengthen the federation, and at the same 
time, it would render impossible the seizure 
of power by the eventual renascence of Ger- 
man imperialism. Envisaging such a Fed- 
eration as the best way of guaranteeing 
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peace, the Polish Government in exile is 
trying, by all means open to it, to lend its 
assistance to the idea of a European federa- 
tion. The enormous territories annexed by 
Russia, other territories which politically 
she has subjugated and her immeasurable 
colonial possessions in Asia, made of Russia 
a power which alway will threaten the peace 
of the world, unless free is extended. to 
the nations of Russia and the prin- 
ciple of self-determina applied to these 
enslaved peoples. The@rave events, both in 
Poland and on the international scene, re- 
quire from all the Poles abroad 4 full mobiliz- 
ing of their combined efforts for efficient 
action. I fully believe that we are ready 
to fulfill our obligations in this respect and 
that, in fact, we are all united in so doing. 
Furthermore, I earnestly believe that we will 
create a formal political unity which will 
signify to the whole world the real unity of 
purpose which animates all free Poles. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
expressions by the Polish Government- 
in-exile of confidence that the United 
States is entering upon a policy of 
liberation as opposed to containment is 
borne out by the future. I must frankly 
admit that some of the more recent acts 
of our present administration leave some 
doubt in my mind whether this confi- 
dence is justified. 


Quota Limitations on Imports of Residual 
Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19 I introduced a bill, H. R. 
3317, which would establish quota limi- 
tations on imports of foreign residual 
fuel oil. To date there have been 21 
bills in the House of Representatives and 
1 in the Senate, by Senator JoHN SHER- 
MaN CooPER, of Kentucky, which pro- 
poses to limit the importation of re- 
sidual fuel oil to 5 percent of the total 
domestic demand for that fuel in the 
corresponding calendar quarter of the 
previous year. 

There is urgent need for this legis- 
lation, since the importation of residual 
fuel oil is having a disastrous effect upon 
the coal industry, railroads, and related 
industries of America. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
resolution adopted by the Haysi, Va., 
Kiwanis Club: 

Whereas the Kiwanis Club of Haysi, Va., is 
made up of citizens of the town of Haysi 
and the citizens of Dickenson County, Va.; 
and 

Whereas the basic industry in said town 
and county is the mining of coal; and 

Whereas the livelihood of the citizens of 
the sald town and county are dependent, 
directly or indirectly, upon the mining of 
said coal; and 

Whereas the market for coal mined in said 
Dickenson County is at its lowest ebb in 
recent years; and 

Whereas hundreds of laborers have been 
thrown out of work because of lack of a 
* tor coal mined in Dickenson County: 
an 


Whereas business has declined due to the 
fact that the aforementioned men are now 
unemployed; and 

Whereas one of the reasons that the mar- 
ket for coal from Dickenson County has 
reached such a deplorable condition is that 
residual oil manufactured in other coun- 
tries is being imported into this country, 
duty free, and placed into competition with 
our domestic fuels; and 

Whereas it is our concerted opinion that 
one of the functions of our Representatives 
in Congress is to protect our domestic in- 
dustries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That each member of this 
club views with much concern the afore- 
mentioned facts and each member of this 
club hereby resolves to exercise their influ- 
ence to relieve this situation; (2) that proper 
Officers of this club are instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to each Member of 
the United States Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia; that additional 
copies be sent to each, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of the Interior, and Tariff 
Commission of the United States; (3) that 
each member of this club humbly requests 
our delegation in Congress to see that proper 
legislative action be taken to protect the 
coal industry; (4) that copies of this reso- 
lution be spread upon the records of this 
club to show that we, the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Haysi, Va., have gone on 
record as doing our share in trying to restore 
a vital industry to normalcy for the benefit 
of the people of Dickenson County who de- 
pend on the coal industry for their liveli- 
hood, 

CHARLES S. MILLER, 
President. 

Attest: 

H. CLAYTON Davis, 
Secretary. 


Cotton Industry of the San Joaquin 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am constrained to address this body 
briefiy about a situation which has been 
called to my attention by the cotton- 
growers in my district which poses a 
threat to the future integrity of the great 
cotton industry of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley of California. This threat is the 
spawning growth of practices in the 
marketing of California cotton which 
either amount to monopoly practices or 
serious restriction in the free market of 
cotton in the area. 

Heretofore, with the exception of the 
1952 crop season, it was generally true 
that the growers of California cotton, 
whether or not they were financed by a 
corporation engaged in the business of 
processing and marketing and purchas- 
ing cotton, received truly competitive 
bids on the spot cotton market for the 
product of their labor and investment of 
capital. 

Beginning in 1952 large corporations 
conducting a vertical operation in the 
field of handling cotton instituted prac- 
tices designed to restrict the opportu- 
nity of the grower to receive a high, com- 
petitive price. I say these corporations 
were engaged in a vertical operation be- 
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cause in many instances they engage 
in two or more of the following aspects 
of cotton growing, processing and mar- 
keting either through a single corporate 
entity or through alter ego corporations, 
to wit, the growing of cotton, the fi- 
nancing of cotton growers, the ginning 
of cotton, the purchase and processing 
of cottonseed, the accomplishing of a 
broker's function in selling cotton futures 
and spot cotton and the accomplishing 
of a merchant or broker’s function in 
buying cotton futures and spot cotton. 
Inasmuch as three of these corporate 
complexes handle a majority of the cot- 
ton produced in the San Joaquin Valley 
the impact on the cotton industry in the 
said valley of practices engaged in by 
them in these various fields can be 
readily realized. Their actions as pres- 
ently conducted pose a threat of serious 
proportions to the small grower of cot- 
ton dealing with them. 

A glance at some of the practices is 
in order. 

The J. G. Boswell Co., a large corpora- 
tion engaged in a multiple operation such 
as I have described, imposes numerous 
small-print restrictions on the many 
growers it finances in the written con- 
tracts of finance entered upon by the 
grower and the company. They require 
the grower to deliver all of his cotton to 
them for profitable processing regard- 
less of whether or not all of his crop is 
derived from advances made by them. 
They are given an exclusive option to 
purchase all of the grower’s cotton in 
addition to having the authority to deal 
with it on the futures market. The 
grower is compelled to sell all of his seed 
to them, exclusive of an amount re- 
quired for next year’s crop, and his seed 
is not weighed but is determined by a 
percentage formula. The prices es- 
tablished for seed and lint are subject 
to future determination by a formula dif- 
ficult to understand, 

The San Joaquin Cotton Oil Co. is a 
corporate part of a complex corporate 
setup which embraces the gamut of cot- 
ton production and financing and mar- 
keting. In effect, it operates as the agent 
for its financed growers in selling cotton 
and at the same time is a purchaser of 
such cotton. Beginning in 1952 it of- 
fered cotton in its possession for sale 
only at two valley points and, I am in- 
formed, had access to all bids made on 
such cotton and exercised a discretion as 
to the cotton for sale on a particular day. 
At all times it was a potential purchaser 
of grower's cotton held by it. 

It has been estimated by some persons 
in the cotton industry that the corporate 
complexes named and one other handle 
approximately 85 percent of the cotton 
grown in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The companies named by virtue of ex- 
clusive rights of purchase can discourage 
bidding by independent cotton brokers. 
Knowledge of competing bids permits 
them to purchase cotton at a price prob- 
ably much lower than they would other- 
wise pay. Control over the volume of 
sales on a particular day would permit 
them to rig the price. Restrictions on 
the accessibility of knowledge of offer- 
ings permits practically a closed pur- 
chase transaction by them. 

It is charged that the price for seed es- 
tablished by them is strangely uniform. 
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It is charged that growers who are not 
bound by a financing contract encounter 
undue delay in receiving bale receipts 
from them which would permit sale by 
the independent grower. 

No one concerned with and supporting 
free enterprise will dispute the fact that 
California cotton growers are entitled to 
have their cotton sold in an open market 
where all potential buyers are given the 
same access to market information and 
an equal right to make purchases with 
no disclosure of prices offered and with 
the highest bidder making the purchase 
without restriction. It is only in this 
fashion that the farmer will get the most 
for his product. : 

I have asked the Department of Jus- 
tice of the United States to make an in- 
vestigation of this situation to the end 
that the free market in cotton be re- 
stored in California. Such an investiga- 
tion will determine whether or not any 
violations of Federal or State laws gov- 
erning monopolistic and restraint of 
trade practices have occurred and will 
indicate whether or not this Congress or 
the State legislature should take action 
strengthening these laws. 

The subject of these practices is a 
proper one for the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of this House, and I intend to press 
the chairman thereof to conduct an in- 
vestigation at an appropriate time. 


Ambassador Lodge on Katyn Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1953, Ambassador to the 
United Nations Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
made the following address to the dele- 
gates. In this speech the Ambassador 
emphasizes the effect of the special 
Katyn Investigating Committee in its 
report establishing Russia’s guilt of the 
Katyn massacre: 

We face the charges of the Czech dele- 
gation that the United States program of 
assistance to escapees, initiated under sec- 
tion 101 (a) of the Mutual Security Act, 
is an act of aggression. 

We contend that far from there being any- 
thing illegal about our helping these home- 
less people, this is a project which is hu- 
mane and, being illuminated by the spiirt 
of the Charter, deserves general commenda- 
tion. 

The program of helping escapees is part of 
an entire program of helping to keep the 
free world free. We are forced to adopt these 
programs because of the actions of the So- 
viet Union. 

If people were not made unhappy by the 
Soviet Union, they would not feel the des- 
perate urge to escape and there would there- 
fore be no need to help them. 

If small states, like Czechoslovakia, were 
not subverted by the Soviet. Union, there 
would be no need to have a program of pro- 
tection against further subversion. 

And if shooting wars were not aided and 
abetted by the Soviet Union, as in Korea, 
there would be no need for a program of 
Military action. 


It is the Soviets—and not we in the United 
States or we in the United Nations—who 
started these things. 

We aren’t the ones who force people to 
leave the Iron Curtain; they want to leave. 

We aren't the ones who are subverting 
countries and sponsoring aggressive war. 

We in the United States actually embarked 
on a headlong disarmament at the end of 
World War IIl—but the confidence which 
American authorities had at that time in 
our recent ally now appears to have been a 
major miscalculation, because, while we dis- 
armed, the Soviet Union remained armed to 
the teeth. 

We asked nothing more than to live in 
peace but the Soviets have forced us to take 
these necessary actions to prevent all human 
rights from being wiped out and to frus- 
trate the establishment of an iron dictator- 
ship throughout the world. 

If the Kremlin leaders are really looking 
for the people who are subverting life behind 
the Iron Curtain, they should look at them- 
selves—at their laws, their decrees, their 
practices of oppression. They should look 
at the Lenin-Stalinist doctrine on which 
they have impaled nearly half the world, 
That doctrine is the centrifugal force which 
drives people out through the Iron Curtain 
to freedom. It is also the force which 
sends others out beyond the curtain—ag- 
gressive armies, reaching out in Korea, in 
southeast Asia, threatening central and 
western Europe, in an imperialistic design to 
enfold still more millions into the Soviet 
prison. 

The Mutual Security Act does two things: 
It gives asylum to the one group, the as- 
capees; and it is designed to halt the other 
group, the armies of Soviet aggression. 

Ninety-five percent of the $100 million au- 
thorized under the Kersten amendment, is 
going to nations of the free world as an 
integral part of the larger sum which helps 
these people build their ramparts. against 
aggression, The other 5 percent goes to 
assist those who escape from behind the 
Iron Curtain. The hypersensitive Soviet 
leaders regard both parts of this program as 
aggressive. Well, they have no aggressive 
potentiality at all. 

Mr. Chairman, they do so because the su- 
persensitive outlook which leads them to 
imagine threats to their position. And that 
is why they consider. it necessary and are 
willing to shoot down an unarmed foreign 
aircraft, or lash their people with forced 
collectivization, or sign a pact with Hitler 
regardless of the unfavorable repercussions. 
To be sure, they are sensitive to these reper- 
cussions, for such actions weaken the hoped- 
for attraction of their claims to be the cham- 
pions of peace and humanity. But they 
are willing to expose this vulnerability in 
the struggle of ideas in order to protect what 
they consider to be their power interests. 
“Let the enemy consider us nasty people,” 
says a Pravda article. “From the mouths of 
the enemy this is praise.” 

The Soviets go about protecting the sources 
of this tyrannical power by, first preventing 
Soviet citizens from communicating with 
the outside world except through controlled 
means. The Soviet Government prohibits 
them from traveling abroad except on official 
missions; contains them within the Soviet 
Union by the most elaborate border controls 
of any state in the world; provides in the 
criminal code that their families be punished 
if they should flee; prohibits uncensored 
communications to other countries; bars So- 
viet citizens married to foreigners from leav- 
ing the U. S. S. R.; discourages communica- 
tion with foreigners in the U. S. S. R. by 
the State Secrets Act that encompasses wide 
areas of normally public information and by 
decrees that prohibit Soviet officials from 
talking with foreigners unless specifically au- 
thorized, It also quarantines Soviet occu- 
pation troops in foreign areas, and prohibits 
fraternization with the local population, 
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Next, the Soviet Government prevents for- 
eigners from viewing the Soviet Union freely. 
Only four types of non-Communist foreign- 
ers are permitted to enter: diplomats, news- 
papermen, fur buyers, and similar business- 
men, and members of specially invited dele- 
gations. ‘Each group is closely restricted. 
More than 80 percent of Soviet territory is 
closed to foreign diplomats. Their move- 
ments within Moscow are subjected to vari- 
ous harassments, and their work is publicly 
described as “espionage.” The artificially 
high exchange rate for the ruble discourages 
some countries from keeping diplomatic mis- 
sions in the U. S. S. R. Newspapermen are 
largely confined to the city of Moscow, re- 
stricted mainly to reporting what appears in 
the Soviet press, subjected to censorship, and 
constantly faced with the threat of expul- 
sion. They no longer are given reentry per- 
mits before departing from the U. S. S. R. 
At present there are only six non-Communist 
correspondents and applications of other 
newspapermen for entry have been ignored. 
Businesmen are largely confined to the 
Leningrad fur auctions. Selected foreign 
delegations are carefully shepherded on pre- 
arranged tours. Meanwhile, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment reveals only the barest information 
about itself. It refuses to publish statistics 
on almost all aspects of Soviet life; what it 
does reveal is vague and often meaningless, 

These various measures are designed to 
block the world from seeing Soviet life as it 
really is. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union 
through its own propaganda activities and 
those of its foreign Communist and fellow- 
traveling supporters seeks in an unending 
campaign to portray Soviet reality in glowing 
terms and at the same time to keep up a 
constant and vigorous exposure of unsatis- 
factory conditions in non-Communist coun- 
tries. 

The immense scope of Moscow's preventive 
measures and the intensity of its propa- 
ganda efforts provides striking evidence of 
how touchy the Soviet leaders are where 
foreign scrutiny is concerned. One of the 
few times that the worth of an individual 
is ri by the Soviet Government is 
when he fiees the country, as has been dem- 
onstrated by Soviet, willingness to accept 
the risks involyed in murdering or kidnap- 
ing escapees. The Soviet consul general in 
New York, for example, attempted, in 1948, 
the kidnaping of a Soviet school teacher 
unwilling to return to the U. S, S. R. The 
brutal abduction in Berlin last summer of 
Dr. Walter Linse by East German authori- 
ties was a sharp reminder that kidnapings 
haye become an almost routine Communist 
practice along the Soviet frontiers of Ger- 
many and Austria. By their repeated eva- 
sion of requests for help in recovering this 
eminent member of the Committee of Free 
Jurists, the Soviet authorities only show 
their fear of permitting free men to stay 
free. Such incidents as the Linse case throw 
light on Communist unwillingness to allow 
prisoners of war a freedom of choice with 
regard to repatriation. 

From the Kremlin's point of view, Com- 
munist troops captured in the course of 
their imperialist adventures cannot be per- 
mitted to choose whether to return home 
or to stay outside the Iron Curtain—for 
some of them might choose freedom. But 
the same Communist logic requires the 
Kremlin to deny to foreign soldiers and 
civilians alike held captive in the Soviet Em- 
pire the right to go home. Among these, 
as we have heard, are 3,000 Greek soldiers 
and many thousand Greek children, together 
with many thousands of Austrian, and even 
thousands of satellite nationals. In addi- 
tion, we have reports of 63,000 Italians and 
over 300,000 Japanese. There are well-sub- 
stantiated reports of at least 98,000 German 
soldiers and 750,000 German civilians in the 
Soviet Union; 8,243 German ciyilians held 
captive in Czechoslovakia; and 11,550 Ger- 
man civilians in Poland, 3,240 of whom are 
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children far from home and family. All 
of these people, except for those mercifully 
dead, are regarded by the Kremlin as a per- 
manent increment to the imprisoned mil- 
lions of the Soviet Empire. These are facts, 
gentlemen. 

The Kremlin cannot admit that any per- 
son—native or foreign—would, if given the 
choice, select freedom as against Soviet tyr- 
anny. Thus it is that the Kremlin charges 
aggression when aid is given to Soviet and 
satellite citizens who have chosen freedom 
and pierced the Iron Curtain. Thus it is 
that the Kremlin must launch purges, must 
fabricate tales of subversion, and must stage 
show trials about defectors and traitors in 
order to account for those who choose free- 
dom—or merely in order to liquidate those 
pitiful servitors of tyranny, like Slansky, 
who have fallen into disfavor. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not for the time being 
propose to dwell on that special feature of 
Soviet tyranny—the persecution of Chris- 
tians, Moslems, and Jews—which adds fur- 
ther impetus to the flow of escapees from 
the Soviet orbit. 


KATYN REPORT BY CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


Nor, Mr. Chairman, do I propose to speak 
in detail about Soviet persecution of non- 
Russian ethnic groups. There are, however, 
two aspects of Soviet ethnic persecution 
that I think it appropriate to refer to at 
the present time. 

The full facts about the first of these were 
documented only within the past year—al- 
though the event took place in Poland at 
the outset of World War II. This event was 
the Katyn massacre in which more than 
4,000 Polish army officers—the flower of the 
Polish nation—were ruthlessly slaughtered. 

These gallant Polish officers had com- 
mitted two offenses which led to their 
death: the first was the defense of their 
homeland against the Soviet invasion of 
Poland in 1939; the second was falling cap- 
tive to the advancing Red Army. Within a 
few months after their capture sudden sil- 
ence fell and their fate was unknown until, 
in 1943, Nazi Germany proclaimed to the 
world the discovery of the bodies of thou- 
sands of Poles—lying in mass graves and 
shot through the back of the head—in 
Katyn Forest near Smolensk in the Soviet 
Union. 

To a world familiar with Nazi atrocities 
and with the Nazi technique of attacking 
others for their own crimes, credence was 
not easily put in Nazi charges that the 
Katyn massacre was the handiwork of 
Soviet agents. The crime was typical of 
the Hitlerite pattern, so that at first it was 
uncertain whether those who died at Katyn 
were not but added names on the endless 
toster of the victims of Nazi tyranny. 

But the lingering doubts as to the real 
facts provoked demands for fresh inquiry: 
This was particularly true here in the United 
States where many millions of citizens of 
Polish ancestry felt a deep sense of personal 
identification with those killed at Katyn. 
And so it was that in 1951 the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress provided for the establishment of a 
select committee to conduct an investigation 
and study of the facts, evidence, and cir- 
cumstances of the Katyn massacre. 

I will not attempt to detail here the grue- 
some facts disclosed by the select commit- 
tee. These facts are now known to each 
government represented here, since the find- 
ings of the select committee were circulated 
to each permanent representative. Suffice 
it to say that the select committee’s in- 
vestigation disclosed that responsibility for 
the massacre lay with the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s infamous NKVD. The committee’s 
findings are of direct and deep concern to 
all states pledged to the furtherance of 
charter principles. The people of the 
United Nations will measure these facts 
against their determination, expressed in 
the preamble of the charter, “to reaffirm 


faith tn fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person.” 

Mr. Chairman, another aspect of Soviet 
tyranny over non-Russian groups is illus- 
trated by Soviet colonial practices in Soviet 
Central Asia. Moscow’s haste to exploit as 
well as consolidate its grip on the vast wealth 
of this region has meant the influx of thou- 
sands of Slav colonists to a point where, in 
some areas, they outnumber the local popu- 
lation. And while an apparent effort has 
been made to give prestige positions to se- 
lected local representatives, the ruling man- 
agers and the white collar class remain pre- 
dominantly Slav. For example, the percent- 
age of natives employed in some eight local 
ministries of food and industry in Kazakh- 
stan in 1948 varied from 2 to 2 maximum of 
14 percent. In Kirghistan, Uzbehistan and 
Tadzhikistan a loss of interest in industrial 
positions has been reported by the Soviet 
press due to the lack of opportunity for 
advancement. 

Only recently I read an article by Dr. Riaz 
Ali Shah entitled “Islam Is Dying in the 
Soviet Union.” Dr. Riaz is the distin- 
guished Pakistani tuberculosis specialist and 
head of the Punjab Medical Association who 
visited South Central Asia last spring on the 
invitation of the Soviet Government. In 
Tashkent, he reports “the better dressed men, 
women, and children were usually Western 
Russians. Although there were a number 
of Uzbeks in the governmental posts, the 
Russians outnumbered them by a wide mar- 
gin.“ Regarding medical training in Tash- 
kent, Riaz said: “In the morning I visited 
the medical college and hospital. Sixty per- 
cent of the students and the majority of the 
staff were Western Russians.” In Alma Ata, 
the capital of Kazakstan, U. S. S. R., he found 
that 60 percent of the students and 60 per- 
cent of the persons in responsible jobs were 
Western Russians who had settled there. 
And here again he observed that the better 
dressed and fed children and adults were, as 
a rule, Western Russians. 

When we hear reports about the immense 
Russian mission in Peiping, and the way in 
which subjects of the Soviet Union are infil- 
trating in all the Chinese Communist bu- 
reaus, we wonder how long it will be before 
there, too, all the best Jobs are taken by the 
foreign Russian invader, leaving the Chinese 
to a fate which can only equal that of the 
earliest days of colonialism. 

Mr. Chairman, within this brief space I 
have tried to outline the skeleton of Soviet 
tyranny, in order that we may best compre- 
hend the forces which impel thousands of 
escapees to leave their homes and risk their 
lives in order to reach freedom beyond the 
Iron Curtain. 

We may well ask how long the men in the 
Kremlin propose to perpetuate this vast and 
systematized oppression. We seek no hasty 
answer, for the question is momentous. But 
the world deserves a reply. Perhaps Mr. 
Vishinsky, when he returns to our midst, 
can bring new word from the Kremlin. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, let me—on 
behalf of my fellow countrymen—ask the 
Soviet delegation certain specific questions: 
What plans does the Kremlin’s Czechoslovak 
puppet have for William Oatis, a courageous 
American newspaperman, who still lan- 
guishes in prison? 

Further, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my 
fellow countrymen, let me ask the Soviet 
delegation whether it knows what fate the 
Peiping regime has in store for the hun- 
dred-odd Americans in Communist China, 
This, too, is a solemn question, for the 
United States Government is informed that 
five of these Americans have already died 
as the result of maltreatment by the Pei- 
ping regime. At least 28 of the Americans 
in Communist China are imprisoned and 
4 more are under house arrest, and on 
March 21 of this year, 3 more Americans 
were abducted by Chinese Communists from 
a yacht off Hong Kong. 
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Mr. Chairman, these matters are of pro- 
found and tragic importance to the people 
of the United States. We would like an- 
swers to these questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I now wish to direct my 
attention to the draft resolution which is 
before us. 

For the question before this assembly is 
mot the catalog of gossip and libel pre- 
sented by Mr. David, Mr. Gromyko, and their 
friends. The parliamentary question—and 
the essential question—which this assembly 
must decide is whether the United States, 
by assisting escapees from the “people’s de- 
mocracies” is—and I quote from paragraph 
1 of the draft resolution—engaging in acts 
of aggression and interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of other states. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the only 
aspect of the escapee program which merits 
condemnation is the fact that the world is 
today so organized that there are escapees. 
The free peoples of the world can hardly 
do too much for these victims of Soviet 
tyranny. 

Our aid to escapees can only stop when 
escapees stop coming—when millions of men 
and women, now trapped behind the Iron 
Curtain, need no longer look elsewhere for 
freedom. A problem like this is not solved 
by tightening border controls and intensify- 
ing purges. When national aspirations are 
subverted, when human rights are sup- 
pressed, pressure builds up to the boiling 
point. One outcome of this pressure is a 
flow of escapees. And this flow will not stop 
until the Soviet leaders permit peoples un- 
der their sway to live their own lives in their 
own way. 

So long as escapees continue to come, the 
duty to assist them is a matter of common 
humanity for the United States and the rest 
of the free world. It is also a duty imposed 
on us by the Charter. For, in essence, the 
United Nations Charter is a charter of hope 
and freedom. It is a charter of emancipa- 
tion from religious and civil persecution, 
from poverty and disease, and from the even 
more hideous scourges of conquest and 
despotism. 

It is a magnet drawing vast populations 
who see in it the expression of their hope to 
live their own lives in well being and freedom, 

Mr. Chairman, we want to make this mag- 
net irresistible, strongly charging it with our 
support and strength. 

Our Mutual Security Program will stop 
when the threat of aggression—not only for 
us, but for all the free world—is lifted. The 
United States, like all the free world, prefers 
peaceful settlements to a dangerous and bur- 
densome armaments race. We do not enjoy 
that. We long for the day of honest negotia- 
tions which my Government asked for in this 
committee last week. We wil meet the 
Soviet Union half way at any time, 


Perhaps the Greatest Reason Why Walker 
County, Ala., Is a Good Place To Live 
Is Because of the Lack of Hatred and 
Prejudice; the White and Colored Get 
Along Well Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Willie 
George Ellis, a 12-year-old student at 
Aldridge School in Walker County, Ala., 
recently won first place in competition 
with all students of the colored elemen- 
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tary schools of Walker County, Ala., in 
the Jaycee’s Operation Enthusiasm 
contest. His winning essay points out 
one great source of the strength of 
Walker County when he says: 


Perhaps the greatest reason why Walker 
County, Ala., is a good place to live is be- 
cause of the lack of hatred and prejudice. 


Again, he sums up race relations in 
Walker County by the simple statement: 


The white and colored get along well to- 
gether. 


I commend his essay to the reading of 
all the Members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
The essay follows: 
County KEEPS FIGHTING Back To Get on ToP 
(By Willie George Ellis) crea 
ood place to live as 
e Mie gu teen tor of life. Man's 
eeds are food, clothing, and shelter. 


greatest ni 
Walker County can furnish all this 


through its tem of industries, mines, and 
— No an with the desire need go hun- 
gry. naked, or shelterless in Walker County. 

We believe in cooperation and working for 
the good of our communities, county, and 
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Looking Ahead in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a speech which I made 
on March 5, 1953, before the Commodity 
Club of New York, an organization com- 
posed of members of the commodity ex- 
changes of that city: 


LooKING AHEAD IN AGRICULTURE 


I am glad to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss before this group the subject “Looking 
Ahead in Agriculture.” The question might 
perhaps be better stated by calling it 
“What's Ahead in Agriculture” and putting 
a question mark after it. I mention that 
for the purpose of warning you in advance 
that I do not pretend to have all the an- 
swers. I’m not sure that I have any of 
the answers but I hope to be able to point 
out some of the facts and considerations 
which should in a large measure determine 
the answers, 

My discussion of this question would have 
no value unless I speak frankly and I know 
of no better audience with whom to discuss 
the matter in that way than this one. I 
know you are interested in the subject. 
Your business activities make it necessary 
for you to be informed on questions relat- 
ing to the production and marketing of ag- 
ricultural commodities and you are in a 
position to look at the matter somewhat ob- 
jectively although I know that because of 
your knowledge of the subject you naturally 
have definite ideas and views on it. 

Agricultural policy has been an important 
subject of economic and political discussion 
in this country for the last 30 years. It 
will continue to be. Certainly it is just as 
important and as pertinent now as it has 
been at any time during our history. 


WHY AGRICULTURAL POLICY IS IMPORTANT NOW 


There are at least four reasons why this 
is the case: 

1. Agriculture is so tied in with our total 
economy that we do not dare to allow it 
to get too far out of line with other phases 
of it. 

2. We must have a vigorous, prosperous, 
and expanding agriculture if we are going to 
produce the quantity of agricultural prod- 
ucts required to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing Nation. 

3. There are certain basic social values in- 
herent in rural life which we cannot lose 
without grave danger to the future of our 
Nation. These values are imperiled by eco- 
nomic instability in agriculture. 

4. The 16 percent of our people who live 
on farms and the 40 percent additional who 
are partially or wholly dependent upon agri- 
culture constitute an element in the politi- 
cal picture which cannot be denied or over- 
looked in a Nation where the people rule 
and where economic questions play an im- 
portant part in determining elections. 

With these considerations in mind I would 
like to proceed to develop certain facts and 
situations and indicate how they may be 
expected to affect agricultural policy. 

First, let us consider the changing nature 
of agriculture. One hundred and fifty years 
ago 85 percent of our people lived on farms 
and it took all of them to produce enough 
food and fiber and shelter for themselves and 
the rest of us, One hundred years ago 68 
percent of our people lived on farms. Even 
as late as 1910 a third of our people were 
engaged in agriculture, * 
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Now the less than 16 percent of our people 
who live on farms produce enough food, fiber, 
and shelter for themselves and all the rest of 
us. In the case of a few commodities this 
production must be supplemented by im- 
ports, but that is offset by substantial exports 
of other agricultural products. 

This great increase in agricultural efi- 
ciency can be ascribed to several things—one 
is our heritage of rich soil; another is mech- 
anization; another is our system of agricul- 
tural research and education. The combina- 
tion of these and other factors has made our 
farmers the best in the world. 

But I still have not touched upon the 
most important difference between farming 
100 or 50 or even 25 years ago, and farming 
today. Until comparatively recently farm- 
ing was a self-contained industry. The farm 
produced most of the family food, woodlots 
and forests most of the fuel. Horses or oxen 
produced on the farm furnished the power. 
They didn't consume gasoline. They were 
fueled by hay and grain grown on the farm. 
Much or all of the clothing was produced 
on the farm. There was little expense for 
hired labor because families were large and 
much work was interchanged with neighbors. 
Taxes were negligible. Capital investment 
was low; hence interest charges were un- 
important. There was little on the farm 
that required insurance and if there was, 
farmers very largely carried their own risk. 

In other words, until comparatively recent 
times farmers had little need for cash. 


FARMING TODAY REQUIRES HEAVY INVESTMENT 
AND LARGE AMOUNT OF WORKING CAPITAL 


Contrast. that with the situation of the 
average farmer today. Not the big farmer 
or the medium-sized farmer but the little 
farmer as well requires a heavy cash outlay. 
He must purchase his power in the form of 
tractors and farm equipment. He must pur- 
chase gasoline or distillate as fuel. He must 
buy fertilizer. Hired labor is costly if he 
can get it. He has a huge investment and 
requires much working capital upon which 
interest must be paid. He has large sums 
tied up in transportation equipment. He 
has a heavy outlay for insurance and for 
taxes. The annual depreciation on his ma- 
chinery and equipment amounts to far more 
than his entire cash outlay a few years ago. 

For these reasons it can be seen that while 
the market price of farm products was a 
rather unimportant factor a comparatively 
few years ago, today it is everything. Any 
farmer to stay in business must have sub- 
stantial cash receipts from his production 
and in order to have anything for himself 
his prices must be high enough to pay these 
fixed charges and lay aside a reserve for de- 
preciation and amortization of his invest- 
ment. 


FARMER HAS NOTHING TO SAY ABOUT PRICES 


All of these costs are determined by some- 
one else, not the farmer. He has no bar- 
gaining power that will enable him to re- 
duce them. If he consumes electric power 
the price of that is fixed by a public com- 
mission. The wages of his hired labor are 
fixed by competition with industrial enter- 
prises where wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions are determined by collective bargain- 
ing between well entrenched labor unions 
and industries which can pass high labor 
costs on to consumers. 

His taxes, his transportation rates in get- 
ting his products to market centers, his in- 
surance rates—all are fixed by law or by the 
action of State or Federal agencies. The 
price of his fuel and his fertilizer and his 
farm machinery and equipment is not the 
subject of bargaining as far as he is con- 
cerned. He simply pays what the sellers de- 
mand. 

On the other hand, the farmer has nothing 
to say about the price of his products. If 
he ships his cattle and hogs to Omaha or 
Chicago, he takes what the buyers offer him 
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and they all offer him substantially the same. 
His alternative is to ship his livestock back 
home again. 

When he takes his grain to market he does 
not say how much he will take for it, He 
says How much will you give me?” 

Thus with few exceptions which are in- 
consequential, the farmer has nothing to 
say about the price of the things he buys or 
the price of the things he sells. Somebody 
else determines both figures. Furthermore, 
his unit cost of production, especially in the 
case of crops, depends very largely on the 
yield. The weather, insect pests, and plant 
diseases have much to do with this, no mat- 
ter how good a job of farming a man does. 
His corn may make 50 bushels an acre one 
year and 25 bushels the next. In the latter 
case, assuming that his expenses are exactly 
the same, the cost per bushels is twice as 
much as it was in the previous year. 

This is not to say that good farming doesn't 
pay or that efficiency doesn’t reduce costs, 
The point is that no farmer can tell in ad- 
vance what his costs are going to be. What 
other businessman could stay in business if 
both his costs and selling price were fixed by 
someone else and his productivity was deter- 
mined in most cases by weather and other 
factors beyond his control? 


STABILIZING FARM PRICES AT FAIR LEVEL 


That is why during the last 25 or 30 years 
so much has been attempted in the field of 
giving farmers stability in the way of prices 
for the things they sell at a level commensu- 
rate with the prices of the things they buy. 

Originally great hopes were held out for 
cooperative marketing on the theory that it 
would attain sufficient volume that farmers 
could control the supply going to market and 
thus have something to say about the price 
of the product. That objective has seldom 
been reached, although farmers’ cooperatives 
have been successful in many lines and have 
rendered great service to farmers by bring- 
ing about better marketing conditions. 

Another method that has been used—and 
quite successfully in the case of some com- 
modities, particularly perishables—is that of 
‘marketing agreements. The best example of 
this is the milk marketing agreements in the 
various metropolitan milksheds of the coun- 
try. Marketing agreements have been suc- 
cessful also in the case of fruits and vegeta- 
bles produced within small geographical 
areas. My observation has been that there 
are very few cases where marketing agree- 
ments have been successful except where 
there were strong cooperative organizations 
engaged in marketing the product. 

The most extensive programs to stabilize 
agricultural prices have been in the field of 
supporting prices through Government loans 
and purchases. These efforts have included 
many commodities. In some cases it has 
been necessary to remove only a small quan- 
tity of a commodity from the market through 
Government purchases. In other cases where 
major commodities of a perishable or semi- 
perishable nature such as potatoes, eggs, and 
dairy products were involved, heavy losses 
have been sustained and valuable food sup- 
plies have been lost through spoilage or 
deterioration. 

The most successful operations, however, 
as far as price supports are concerned, are 
those dealing with the so-called basic com- 
modities of wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. These commodities are 
storable. They can be carried over from one 
year to another, The programs under which 
these operations were carried out included 
controls of production or marketing, or both, 
which prevented excessive supplies from 
coming on the market. 

In the main these programs have been 
carried out by means of nonrecourse loans 
or agreements by the Government to pur- 
chase at the support price. Considering the 
amount of money represented, the length 
of time the programs have been in opera- 
tion, and the great importance of the com- 


modities in question, these programs have 
cost very little. 

Supports on the basic commodities and a 
few others are mandatory. In addition the 
Secretary of Agriculture has authority to 
support the price of any other agricultural 
commodity providing certain conditions are 
found to exist. 

A special price support program tailored 
to meet the peculiar situation of the com- 
modity in question is that which has been 
set up for sugar. In this case the desired 
price is maintained by regulating the amount 
of sugar marketed, with allocations to var- 
ious producing areas. Differences in costs 
of production between domestic and foreign 
producers are adjusted through payment to 
domestic producers. These payments are in- 
directly financed by a processing tax. 

An important element which I think 
should be mentioned is that all price-sup- 
port legislation contains provisions for the 
protection of consumers. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS BASED ON ADJUSTING 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING TO DEMAND 


Let me emphasize again that the success- 
ful types of price-support programs about 
which I have been talking, such as those 
on the basic commodities and on sugar, are 
based fundamentally upon the idea of ad- 
justing production and marketing to de- 
mand. Every one of them would have failed 
long since had it not been for this fact, 

Criticism of these programs has been made 
on the ground that there should be no con- 
trol over the farmer in the production or 
marketing of farm products. It should be 
pointed out, however, that farmers them- 
selves have never objected too seriously to 
these provisions. 

They would prefer to get along without 
controls, if possible, but they feel that the 
only way to prevent disastrous price drops 
is to hold production somewhere in line 
with demand. They know that all efforts 
to do this by voluntary cooperation have 
failed due to the human element which leads 
some to cooperate and others to do just the 
opposite. 

Because farmers believe that Government 
programs are the only way to bring about 
overall reductions and because they feel 
that they are the fairest method of doing 
this, they have generally been favored. Such 
programs cannot go into effect unless more 
than two-thirds of the producers voting in 
a referendum agree to them. The instances 
in which these proposals have been voted 
down are very few. 


FARMERS’ INCOME FAR BELOW THAT OF NONFARM 
POPULATION 


Compared with the previous decade the 
war years and the years since the war have 
been good years for farmers. Net farm in- 
come increased from $4,500,000,000 in 1940 
to $16,700,000,000 in 1948. Since then it has 
dropped, being $14,700,000,000 in 1952. 

Part of the increase is due to expanded 
production. For the last 6 years production 
has averaged 38 percent above prewar; 1952 
was the greatest year of all with production 
45 percent up from the 1935-39 period. Of 
course, a large part of the dollars and cents 
increase is simply inflation. 

This increase in agricultural production 
and income has enabled farmers to partici- 
pate to some extent in the improved stand- 
ard of living in this country. But agricul- 
ture generally has lagged behind other in- 
dustries and those engaged in it still consti- 
tute an income group which is far below the 
average for the country as a whole. 

In 1952 the 15.9 percent, approximately, of 
our people who live on farms received only 
8.7 percent of the national income. This in- 
cluded both farm and nonfarm income. Get- 
ting down to dollars and cents figures the 
average per capita net income of persons liv- 
ing on farms from both agricultural and 
nonagriquitural sources was $924 in 1952, 
while per capita net income of the non- 
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farm population was $1,827, or practically 
twice as much. 

To put it another way, the average in- 
come of persons on the farm was 50.6 per- 
cent of the average income of the nonfarm 
population, This is the lowest percentage 
since 1942. Net income—both farm and non- 
farm—has increased in recent years due to 
inflation. But the relative figures as far as 
agriculture is concerned have been declin- 
ing. 

BIG JOB AHEAD FOR NATION’S FARMERS 


Let’s look for a moment at the require- 
ments which this country may be expected 
to make of its farmers in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. To me they look rather for- 
midable. 

In the first place our rapidly increasing 
population means that more production will 
be needed each year unless we reduce our 
standards of living. In 1940 we had 141 mil- 
lion people in this country. Today we have 
159 million, and at the present rate we will 
have 175 million by 1960. 

But that is not the whole story. Our per 
capita consumption today is 13 percent above 
prewar. Our exports have been and are sub- 
stantial. We have used agricultural exports 
as an instrument of foreign policy in our 
worldwide campaign against communism. 
This campaign is still going on. We con- 
tinue to have a hungry world. While world 
Population has increased 13 percent since 
1940 world food production has increased 
only 9 percent. 

So any way you look at it—whether from 
the standpoint of our domestic consumption 
or that of meeting the threat of communism 
through food exports—the farmers of this 
country have a real job ahead. 


HOW CAN PRODUCTION BE EXPANDED? 


What about our production facilities? 
How much can we expand them? Well, on 
that point we have as much agricultural land 
in this country today as we'll ever have. 
We'll bring some new land into cultivation 
through reclamation, all of which will be 
very high priced. But for every acre we 
bring into cultivation that way we're going 
to lose an acre through the normal expan- 
sion of our urban centers, through the 
widening of our highways, the building of 
airports, the construction of recreation fa- 
ae and the building of dams and reser- 
voirs, 

In other words, the only way we can ex- 
pand production in this country is by in- 
creasing the productivity of our present 
acreage. That means we've got to not only 
conserve but restore the fertility of our 
land. That costs money. It means farm- 
ers are going to have to buy more equipment. 
They are going to have to follow better farm- 
ing methods. They are going to have to use 
more fertilizer. Capital investment as well 
as operating expenditures must be still fur- 
ther increased. 

That kind of program can be carried on 
only if there is assurance of a stable income. 
Unless a farmer has some idea of what his 
prices will be he will in many cases hesitate 
to incur the risk involved in making the 
heavy expenditures which will be required to 
finance such programs, if in fact they can be 
financed at all. 

I do not think we can blame farmers for 
wishing this assurance. Nor do I believe 
that there is any real difference of opinion 
among thinking people on this question. 
For many years both political party plat- 
forms have endorsed price-support programs. 
Farm legislation in Congress has been en- 
acted very largely on a nonpartisan basis, 
Republicans in the Middle West and Demo- 
crats in the South have worked side by side 
in trying to solve these problems as far as 
it could be done by legislation. 7 


WHERE ARE WE NOW AS TO POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMS? 
Now we have a new administration and a 
new Congress and this has created much 
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discussion as to what our agricultural poll- 
cies and programs are going to be. I don't 
think there can be any difference of opinion 
as to overall policy. We must continue to 
expand our production and we know that 
cannot be done unless we give farmers every 
possible assurance of stability of income at 
a fair level. That is a general objective that 
I believe is accepted by everyone. The ques- 
tion is how to realize it. 


PRESENT PROGRAMS WILL BE CARRIED OUT 


First, however, let’s see where we are now. 
The President has stated on several occa- 
sions that present programs will be contin- 
ued including price supports at 90 percent 
of parity on the basic commodities for 1953 
and 1954. Secretary Benson has stated the 
same thing on more than one occasion. 
There is only one way that this 90-percent 
support price for 1953 and 1954 can be 
changed and that is by Congress. Congress 
is not going to change it. Price supports at 
90 percent of parity are going to be con- 
tinued on the basic commodities during this 
2-year period. What happens after that 
will be up to Congress and the position of 
Congress today, which I think will be the 
position of Congress a year from now, is not 
to give up any farm program until we have 
something better to take its place. 

I understand that there have been many 
rumors that Secretary Benson will not carry 
` out the present program. Such rumors are 
an insult to one of the most conscientious 
and honest men who has ever occupied a 
high Government position. 

Quite aside from the pledges that have 
been made I am sure that everyone who 
knows anything about the subject realizes 
that it would be impossible to make radical 
changes in our agricultural programs with- 
out seriously affecting our agricultural econ- 
omy and the economy of the whole Nation. 


No one realizes this more than Secretary . 


- Benson and no better proof that he realizes 
it is shown than his action in retaining price 
supports on butter at 90 percent of parity. 

This butter program is admittedly unsatis- 
factory. It is conceded by everyone that 
it is not the ultimate answer to the problem. 
But I think it must be admitted also that 
it would be far worse as far as the general 
economy of this country is concerned to drop 
the butter price support program without 
having some satisfactory program to take its 
place, than it would be to continue it for 
the time being. 


OBJECTIVES OF PARITY PRICES AND FAIR SHARE 
OF NATIONAL INCOME FOR AGRICULTURE WILL 
NOT BE CHANGED 
If our policies are changed what are those 

changes likely to be? Well, in the first 

place there will be no change of objectives. 

These objectives as set out in President 

Eisenhower's speeches during the campaign 

and by expressions since then, and by Sec- 

retary Benson’s statements since his ap- 
pointment as Secretary was announced, are 
parity prices in the market place and a fair 
share of the national income for agriculture. 

These objectives are substantially the same 

as we have had since farm programs first 

came into operation. 

If we carry them out it means holding 
farm prices in line with the prices of things 
farmers buy. If other prices go down farm 
prices should go down also. But if farm 
prices alone go down, we run the risk of 
bringing on that kind of dislocation in our 
economy which on other occasions has 
brought on general depressions. 

Secretary Benson has indicated that he 
expects to achieve these objectives by sup- 
plementing price supports with other pro- 
grams or possibly in some cases substituting 
other methods for price supports. Certainly, 
he should be given every fair opportunity to 
work out such programs. 

As far as I know, Secretary Benson has not 
announced specifically just what he intends 
to do, but I think we can assume that the 


things he has in mind include at least some 
and perhaps all of the following: Expansion 
of farm cooperatives, more agricultural re- 
search and education in production to bring 
about increased efficiency and better man- 
agement, expansion of programs to conserve 
and rebuild our soil and water resources, 
more international trade to provide better 
markets for our export commodities, im- 
proved and up-to-date provisions for agri- 
cultural credit, better management of agri- 
cultural imports, expanded research and 
education in the field of marketing to give 
farmers more to say about the price of the 
things they sell. 

No doubt, Secretary Benson and his able 
staff have other and additional ideas in mind. 
Certainly, any program to carry out these 
ideas will be helpful in making agricultural 
production and marketing more efficient 
which is not only in the interest of farmers 
but of the entire Nation. 

These, however, are all programs which re- 
quire a considerable period of time in which 
to get results. None of them are new, al- 
though many of them have been only par- 
tially developed in the past. All of them will 
be helpful from a long-range viewpoint. 
How far they will go in doing away with the 
need for price-support programs is prob- 
lematical. 

While these and any other programs which 
may be proposed are being developed we 
must continue price-support programs, im- 
proving them in every way possible. 

The House Committee on Agriculture ex- 
pects during the coming months to review 
our price-support programs and to give con- 
sideration to all proposals which have greater 
economic stability for agriculture as their 
objectives. All this will be for the purpose 
of working out a program beginning with 
1955. 

We expect to hold hearings in Washington 
later in this session where we will listen to 
experts from the Department of Agriculture, 
representatives of farm organizations, farm 
economists, and all others who feel that they 
can offer constructive suggestions with re- 
spect to agriculture. We will follow this up 
by holding hearings over the country. It will 
not be possible for us to get into every agri- 
cultural State, but we at least want to get 
into every agricultural region. 

We will hold these hearings for the purpose 
of getting the views and ideas of farmers 
themselves. Of course, if any farmers want 
to come to Washington and testify at our 
hearings that will be fine, but I don’t think 
they should have to do that. 

I want every farmer in the country who 
desires to do so to have the opportunity to 
appear before the Committee on Agriculture 


and give us the benefit of his experience and - 


views on agricultural problems. While these 
hearings will be primarily on the subject of 
price-support programs we will welcome 
ideas on every phase of agricultural activity 
and all of the functions of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

These hearings over the country are in ac- 
cord with the ideas expressed by President 
Eisenhower during the campaign in which he 
placed particular stress upon the proposition 
of giving farmers a greater part in the for- 
mulation and administration of farm pro- 
grams. 

A further purpose of these hearings will be 
to acquaint all the members of the commit- 
tee with agricultural problems in every part 
of the country. All of the committee mem- 
bers have a very good idea of agriculture in 
their own areas but none of us have too good 
an idea of the problems of those areas where 
agriculture is quite different from our own. 

For instance, I want the members of the 
committee from the dairy sections of the 
country to become familiar with the prob- 
lems of the cotton farmers of the South, and 
vice versa. s 

We not only want to hold formal hearings 
but as far as possible I hope the çommittee 
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can arrange informal meetings with groups 
of farmers where we can talk things over on a 
man-to-man basis. 

We are interested, of course, in the com- 
modity markets. We realize that they con- 
stitute a great stabilizing influence in the 
field of agricultural prices. I think if pos- 
sible it would be a fine idea for our commit- 
tee to include the commodity exchanges in 
the studies which we make in this Congress. 

It has been fine to be with you this eve- 
ning and to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you some of the things which are 
important to agriculture, the basic industry 
of this country. I appreciate your interest 
in these problems and their economic, social, 
and political ramifications. 

These agricultural questions constitute 
only a part of the tremendous issues which 
confront our country and the world today. 
I know that you must sometimes have the 
feeling as I often do that some of these ques- 
tions are so great as to defy solution. Per- 
haps they are. But as of now I have every 
confidence in the American people and in 
the leaders they have chosen in this time of 
crisis, to believe that all of us working to- 
gether can make the great decisions which 
must be made and find the right answers to 
the critical questions which confront us. 


Sell Walker County Every Day, Every 
Way, Everywhere $ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Christy 
W. Summers III, a citizen of my home- 
town of Jasper, Ala., and a student at 
Walker County High School, recently 
wrote a prize-winning essay in the Jay- 
cee’s “Operation Enthusiasm” contest. 
Mr. Summers’ essay deals with the fine 
possibilities of developing the tourist 
trade in Walker County, Ala. 

Walker County has been hard hit eco- 
nomically over the period of the past 
few years because of the depression in 
the coal industry. All of us have been 
trying to find a way to diversify our in- 
dustry and agriculture so as to replace 
the employment opportunities lost with 
the decline of coal mining. Mr. Sum- 
mers points out a new approach, as one 
of many necessary to wholly solve the 
overall problem. 

His common-sense recommendation 
that Walker County’s 64,000 people sell 
Walker County’s possibilities every day, 
every way, everywhere is excellent, 

Mr. Summers’ essay follows: 

SELL WALKER County Every Day, IN Every 
Way, EVERYWHERE 
(By Christie W. Summers III) 

In Webster's Dictionary we find the word 
“tourist” means “One who makes a 
journey for pleasure, stopping at a number 
of places for the purpose of seeing scenery, 
etc.” Therefore, to attract tourists you 
must have some of the following three things: 
Natural phenomena, which takes in climate 
and scenery; historical and religious shrines; 
and recreation. 

Does Walker County have any of these? 
It surely does. Walker County is ideally lo- 
cated as a health center. The climate is 
especially delightful. It has mild winters 
with little ice, snow, or freezing weather, y 
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The summer temperature averages 90 degrees. 
Walker County compares favorably with any 
section of the United States and has no 
sickness due to the climate. 

Walker County has historical and religious 
shrines such as: The Indian mounds which 
can be seen on the road to Tuscaloosa; the 
dome in the First Methodist Church of 
Jasper, which is 1 of the world’s only 3. 
Besides these shrines, Walker County has 
these natural points of interest nearby: 
Clear Creek Falls and Natural Bridge. Also 
a lot of people have never seen strip mining 
or a natural-gas well. These are only some 
of the attractions which Walker County has 
to offer tourists. 

As for recreation, Walker County has a 
number of good theaters. During the sum- 
mer the Jasper Memorial Park is open for 
swimming and games, such as tennis and 
solftball. I might mention also that there 
are a number of places to hunt and fish. All 
of these means of relaxation will interest 
a tourist without fail. 

Walker County will get a lot of tourist 
trade out of these places and things only if 

- they are improved and advertised. A lot of 
work will have to be done before this hap- 
pens. None of the tourist resorts get the 
business they do by just sitting around and 
hoping. They build up their attractions and 
persuade the tourist to come to their at- 
tractions. Do you know that Mexico spends 
$900,000 a year to lure tourists; that Miami, 
spends $300,000 annually; that California 
spends about $100,000 per year? 

When you go out of town, do you brag on 
Walker County and talk people into coming 
here? If you don't, try it once and you will 
be surprised at the tourist trade it will bring. 
Do you think the State of Texas got its 
reputation by doing nothing? No, it didn’t. 
Every true Texan is proud of his State and 
will go out of his way to tell you about its 
best features. If every Texan you meet brags 
on his State, eventually you will want to go 
and see Texas. If we in Walker County show 
as much pride in Walker County we will 
bring a lot of people to Walker County. 

The following is the average amount a 
tourist spends per day: Lodging, $3.75; trans- 
portation, $3.75; pleasure, $2.25; incidentals, 
$1.15; laundry, replacements, etc., $1.15; 
total, $12.05. 

Where the tourist dollar goes: Hotels, 23 
percent; restaurants, 18 percent; retail stores, 
31 percent; garages, 10 percent; theaters, 8 
percent; miscellaneous, 10 percent; total, 100 
percent. 

As you can see from these figures, tourists 
are big business. The tourist business is 
the world's second largest. Over 89 billion 
are spent in the United States by tourists 
annually. The tourist business is: 60 per- 
cent greater than the lumber business; 185 
percent greater than the soft-drink business; 
225 percent greater than the show business, 
and equal to the gigantic iron and steel 
industry. 

Just think how much some tourist trade 
would mean to Walker County. Pessimists 
might say that Walker County will never 
have any tourists trade, but they are wrong. 
If Walker County will improve its attrac- 
tions and advertise them, we'll have a lot 
of tourist trade. Tourist trade can be gen- 
erated. For example, look to Bermuda, an 
impoverished island which became a major 
resort because the Grace Steamship Lines 
had imagination. Rather than tie their 
ships in port during the winter months, they 
sold the idea of a winter vacation to tropical 
Bermuda. 

Walker County doesn’t have to be a tourist 
resort to acquire tourist trade. We could be 
what is termed as an on-the-way town. For 
example, we have a tourist on his way to 
Florida; he wants to find the nicest and 
easiest route there and back. If he comes 
through Walker County and finds everything 
pleasant, naturally he will come this way 
again. There are many on-the-way towns 
who get a lot of money from tourists. 


ness than others because the gas-station 
operators, hotel and roominghouse keepers, 
the restaurants, and the retail stores know 
the principle that courtesy pays, and apply 
it every day. Good service plus a fair knowl- 
edge of roads, eating, and sleeping facilities 
in the immediate area will cause people to 
stop and leave more money. 

To attract tourists you just have to do 
these things: Know your product, improve 
your product, know your market, see the 
prospects, and sell them the idea. 

The product, as I have said before, is di- 
vided in three classes: Natural phenomena, 
historical and religious shrines, and recrea- 
tion. I believe Walker County has a good 
share of all of these. 

Next, we have improving your product. 
No community will stay in the tourist busi- 
ness if it doesn't improve its product. The 
same goes for Walker County. I have dis- 
cussed the product and the improvement 
prior to this, so now, I shall skip over to the 
market. 

What is Walker’s market? Naturally, it 
is the people who take vacations. There 
are about $322 billion in circulation today 
in the United States. Much of it is in the 
hands of those just itching to spend some 
of it. Of 46 million families in 1945, 1 out 
of every 5 is getting along on less than 
$1,000 a year; 1 out of 2 families is getting 
along on less than $2,000 a year; 2 out of 
3 families have incomes of $3,000 annually; 
and 1 in 14 families has $5,000 or more to 
spend a year. A family with an income of 
$3,000 can usually afford a vacation once 
a year. Therefore, we have 13 million fami- 
lies who are prospects for a vacation at least 
once a year. That is enough about the mar- 
ket. Next is seeing the prospect. 

If the people don’t know that you are 
in the tourist business, then they won't 
come to see you. So that means advertising. 
There are many ways of advertising. Maga- 
zine space, newspaper campaigns, folders of 
various kinds, and direct mail are only a few 
Ways of advertising. 

I will close by saying that if Walker County 
will do the four things I have mentioned 
and explained, it will have its share of 
tourists business. 

Let’s sell Walker County every day, in 
every way, everywhere we go. 


Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following letter 
which I have received from John J. 
Buckley, mayor of the city of Lawrence, 
Mass. I heartily agree with the mayor's 
statement: 

MAYor’s OFFICE, 
Lawrence, Mass., March 30, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: I have recently 
joined with many other mayors in a state- 
ment supporting the Anderson bill, S. 107, 
which is designed to give title to the offshore 
oil to the Federal Government and reaffirm 
State title to the tidelands, rivers, bays, and 
like land. 

I have also indicated with other mayors my 
support of the oil-for-education amendment 
to the Anderson bill, which amendment 
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Some on-the-way towns get better busi- ` 


would provide that the Federal revenues 
gained from the offshore oil would be used 
to help meet the need of the several States 
for aid to schools, 

In view of the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court relative to oil in land 
under the sea lying beyond low tide, which 
decisions have stated that such land belongs 
to the Federal Government and reyenue 
from such land should be used for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the Nation, I earnestly 
urge your support of the Anderson bill, S. 
107, together with the oil-for-education 
amendment to said bill. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. BUCKLEY, 
Mayor. 


God, Man, and the Globe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that if God, man, and the globe 
joined forces, they could whip their 
weight in wildcats, hammering out a 
veritable paradise on earth as it is in 
heaven, 

God and the globe get along fine: 
Night follows day, moon reflects sun, 
tides rise and fall. If man could stop 
sticking his finger in man’s eye and latch 
on to God and the globe, the triumver- 
ate could do a job, so it is said. 

Soviets use man and the globe. Lead- 
ers ride herd on drones. God is out, 
Slavery follows. God looks over the 
shoulders of Americans. They have 
done rather well with their portion of 
the globe. 

If only man could pull his finger out 
of man’s eye, he would be in step with 
5 and the globe, and paradise would 

ollow. 


Charles Tweedy Recommends a Hard- 
Hitting Campaign To Publicize the 
Many Industrial and Economic Ad- 
vantages of Walker County, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles Tweedy, a citizen of my home 
town of Jasper, Ala., recently won first 
place in competition with all the students 
of the white junior high schools of 
Walker County in the Jasper Jaycee's 
“Operation Enthusiasm” contest. He 
recommends a hard-hitting campaign to 
publicize the many industrial and eco- 
nomic advantages of Walker County. 
His essay follows: 

HARD-HITTING PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN NEEDED, 
Says JUNIOR HIGH WINNER 
(By Charles Tweedy) 

Walker County is a county northwest of 

Jefferson County. It contains 809 square 
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miles and a population of approximately 
64,000. In it are vast mineral deposits, most- 
ly coal. Walker County also has a very large 
area for the raising of cattle and for agri- 
cultural purposes. Many acres of land are 
covered with valuable timber reserves. 
Rivers furnish very valuable water power 
and transportation. 

Walker County has three major towns, 
Jasper, Cordova, and Carbon Hill. Jasper, 
with a population of 8,557, is the leading 
town and the county seat. Cordova, with a 
population of 3,147 is the second major town 
and Carbon Hill, with a population of 2,187, 
is the third major town in Walker County. 

Coal mining is the leading industry in 
Walker County. We have a recoverable 
volume of one billion tons of coal. The 
coal is located mostly in seams such as the 
Blue Creek, Mary Lee, Pratt, and American 
seam. A recent estimate by the Army shows 
that a possible 350 million tons of recover- 
able coal is in the American seam alone. 

Walker County's coal could supply a num- 
ber of industries with power. Most of it is 
now being used at the Alabama Power Co.’s 
plant at Gorgas. 

Walker County is located in the center of 
the Cotton Belt which affords excellent op- 
portunities for the successful operation of 
textile mills. Also there are numerous large 
deposits of clay for pottery making. 

The lumber business is very large in Walk- 
er County. We could easily supply a 300,- 
000 cord operating demand annually from 
within a 50-mile radius. Several different 
kinds of pine, especially the loblolly and 
Virginia pines, reach maturity at 8 inches 
thickness in 10 to 12 years. The growing 
season of trees is also very long, from 8 to 
10 months, depending upon the severity of 
the winter. 

Walker County has excellent shipping 
facilities. The Warrior River runs generally 
in a southerly direction 450 miles to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The United States Army engi- 
neers maintain a year-round 9-foot channel 
to keep the river free of navigational ob- 
stacles. 

The land transportation system is also very 

Walker County is serviced by five ma- 
jor railroads, the Southern, Illinois Central, 
M. & O., Frisco, and the Alabama Central. 
These main-line railroads traverse the county 
at several places and along these lines a large 
number of industrial sites are to be found. 

Walker County is located in a strategic 
marketing area. It affords excellent high- 
ways to all large cities and towns. 

Walker county has several truck lines on 
intrastate service that serve Walker County 
with regular schedules. 

Three bus services, the Dixie Greyhound, 
Missala, and Southeastern Greyhound, pro- 
vide regular service for the people of Walker 
County and the adjoining counties. 
Walker County also has a class II airport 
to accommodate all private planes and par- 
tial commercial planes. 

Walker County now offers enough man- 
power to supply many new industries. There 
is now an available labor supply of between 
3,000 and 4,000 workers, most of whom are 
highly skilled. About half of the workers 
are between 25 and 44 years of age, therefore 
assuring good work. Most of the workers 
have established homes in Walker County, 
but additional workers can be drawn from 
neighboring counties. 

Walker County, with its advantages of 
natural resources and cheap power, adequate 
transportation facilities, nearness to raw ma- 
terials and markets, and ample labor supply, 
has all of the attractions which should ap- 
peal to the profitminded industrialist. 

What is needed is a hard-hitting campaign 
to publicize the many advantages that 
Walker County has in abundance, and in- 
dustry will soon flow in, bringing prosperity 
to both the industries and ourselves, 


‘Appointments of High Commissioner of 
Trust Territory and Governor of Amer- 


ican Samoa Win Approval of Hawaii's 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following concur- 
rent resolutions of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 


Concurrent resolution congratulating the 
Honorable Frank E. Midkiff upon his ap- 
pointment as High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Whereas the Honorable Frank E. Midkiff 
has been appointed High Commissioner of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
and 

Whereas the appointment is a recognition 
by the national administration that the peo- 
ple of the Territory of Hawaii constitute an 
excellent source of material for appoint- 
ments to positions of trust and responsibility 
in the Pacific; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii are greatful for such recognition by 
the National Administration; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii are confident of the ability of the 
Honorable Frank E. Midkiff to carry out ably 
the duties and responsibilities of the office: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That this 
legislature, on behalf of the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii, does hereby congratulate 
the Honorable Frank E. Midkiff upon his ap- 
pointment as High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, the Delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Hawaii, and to the Honor- 
able Frank E. Midkiff. 


Concurrent resolution congratulating the 
Honorable Lawrence M. Judd upon his 
appointment as Governor of American 
Samoa 
Whereas the Honorable Lawrence M. Judd, 

former Governor of the Territory of Hawail, 

has been appointed Governor of American 

Samoa; and 
Whereas the appointment is a recognition 

by the national administration that the 

people of the Territory of Hawaii constitute 
an excellent source of material for appoint- 
ments to positions of trust and responsibility 
in the Pacific; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 

Hawaii are grateful for such recognition by 

the national administration; and 
Whereas the people of the Territory of 

Hawaii are confident of the ability of the 

Honorable Lawrence M. Judd to carry out 

ably the duties and responsibilities of the 

office: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the Territory of 

Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That this 

legislature, on behalf of the people of the 

Territory of Hawaii, does hereby congratulate 

the Honorable Lawrence M. Judd upon his 

appointment as Governor of American 

Samoa; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of Interior of the 
United States, the Delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Hawaii, and to the Honorable 
Lawrence M. Judd. 


Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., at the 87th annual com- 
mencement of the Peirce School of Busi- 
ness Administration in Philadelphia on 
March 20, 1953: 


At the outset of my remarks, may I tell 
you how happy I am that I could accept the 
invitation extended by Mr. Peirce to partici- 
pate in the 87th annual commencement ex- 
ercises of Peirce School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

We are about to embark on a debate in the 
forum of public discussion, I think that 
every one of us who has the interest of our 
Nation at heart is concerned with the prob- 
lems that we must solve in the days ahead, 
especially one related to this very vital and 
I might even say overall phase of govern- 
mental policy. I am referring to the role 
that businessmen have been called upon to 
play in the administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

We have been led to believe that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has taken the position that 
the affairs of the country can best be han- 
dled by businessmen, and his appointments 
to the Cabinet and lower administrative 
levels, up to this time, have clearly indicated 
what he has in mind. 

May I begin this discussion with a quota- 
tion from a distinguished editorial writer and 
historian, Mr. Gerald Johnson. I quote him 
now: “When a man has made a vast success 
in private business it is usually the case that 
he has been the boss for many years and is 
accustomed to having his lightest word re- 
garded with repect. It is hard for him to 
realize that when he takes a government of- 
fice in a democracy he becomes a subordinate 
and must expect to have anything he sug- 
gests regarded with suspicion, unless he can 
explain it very clearly. Explaining to the 
public is a large part of the art of democratic 
government and it is an art in which few 
big-business men are well trained.” That is 
the end of Mr. Johnson's quotation. 

Now I do not wish to either disparage or 
praise the views of Mr. Johnson but I should 
like to talk to you tonight both as a busi- 
nessman and as one who has spent half a 
lifetime in the public service. I think there 
are many facets to this discussion and it is 
well that we should consider objectively what 
is meant by a businessman in government 
and what is meant by what some haye chosen 
to refer to as business statesmanship. 

We are often misled or deceived by labels 
or words or phrases and it is well to remem- 
ber what we have in mind, or shall I say that 
it is well to approach this problem with a 
feeling that in the final analysis this country 
is not run for the benefit of any particular 
segment of its population such as business, 
labor or professional interests; but it should 
be, and I believe has been, run for all the 
people no matter to what group of private or 
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public life they belong. It is quite true that 
we are what may be called a business nation; 
that is to say, within the brief span of 200 
years which is, as Dr. Santayana once said, 
a brief moment in eternity, we have built 
up one of the most fabulous nations in the 
history of all mankind. We have had able 
and courageous men who have built through- 
out the years great railroads, developed our 
mines, worked our farms and created great 
industrial empires. 

In connection with their activities, we have 
also attained some amazing achievements in 
the field of science. 

We have crossed the frontiers of hidden 
meanings on earth and in the sky and have 
brought forth instruments of mercy for the 
sick and evolved weapons to fight the ele- 
ments in order to destroy those factors which 
militated against a better and more com- 
fortable life. We have been leaders in the 
solution of transportation problems. 

So that today we may consider ourselves 
as world leaders not only in business and 
commerce but also in the fields of invention 
and scientific developments. It has been 
said that we have neglected to build up and 
foster a culture, or shall I call it an in- 
digenous culture. But I, for one, dissent 
from this view for I believe that we have 
slowly but nevertheless surely expanded our 
native culture and have made as much prog- 
ress in this brief period of our national exist- 
ence as have older nations in the early stages 
of their growth. 

The glory that was Rome’s and Greece's is 
now the glory of the whole world. The glory 
of America, while it may reside in the cre- 
ation of new and embracing and almost mag- 
ical facilities for the convenience and com- 
fort of mankind, is also tied up with the im- 
portant fact that this has been accom- 
plished in a country which held out the 
first torch of democracy to the world. 

All this has been achieved in a country 
which is rooted by heritage in a high minded 
conception of the dignity of human beings, 
fiowing from the pure waters of democracy. 
It is a country where the voice of the com- 
mon man has risen to full strength and fine 
eloquence so that together our people have 
contributed with brawn and brain and ar- 
ticulate ideas a tremendous share toward 
the evolution of our modern civilization. 

We have now, by force of circumstances, 
taken a foremost place in world leadership. 
We have reached this international eminence 
in such a short time that there is no rec- 
ord in history to compare with our breath- 
taking progress and the momentum with 
which we have moved as a united nation. It 
has carried us to obligations and responsi- 
bilities which we have been forced to as- 
sume by the march of events. 

It is no longer a question which direction 
we should take or how we should act. We 
are one of the leading components of a world 
that has shrunk in size because science has 
destroyed the meaning and significance of 
physical distance. From our national front 
porch we are but a day or two away from 
the other continents. When European, 
South American, Asian, or African leaders 
speak we can hear them at the very moment 
they are speaking. 

Now, the question is—how can we, a so- 
called business nation, carry the obligations 
that have been thrust upon us with the re- 
sources, both material and mental, that we 
have at our command. Can the businessmen 
who have been hailed as business states- 
men and who have been called to Washing- 
ton by President Eisenhower meet with a 
high degree of intelligence and a keen per- 
ceptive sense the incredibly staggering prob- 
lems, not only in our country but through- 
out the world? 

Mr. Johnson, whom I quoted at the begin- 
ning of my talk, does not think that busi- 


nessmen are sufficiently trained in the art 
of government in a democracy. 

May I recall that during the Second World 
War, when I was in Washington as a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet, I was in a 
position to observe at first hand many able 
and distinguished businessmen who had 
temporarily abandoned their private in- 
terests to serve the Government. They were 
men of patriotism and were qualified by rea- 
son of their native ability and wide experi- 
ence to carry out the assignments given 
them. 

I yield to none in my respect and admira- 
tion for those businessmen who gave so will- 
ingly of their time and effort in a spirit of 
unselfishness to help their country. The 
men who were picked had demonstrated their 
preeminence in the particular field which 
was related to the carrying out of the war 
program. I need not dwell on the results 
they achieved. It is a matter of historical 
record. Their contribution to the victory 
cannot be overestimated. 

But if we are to accept the theory that 
businessmen are not trained to participate in 
governmental affairs we must assume that 
they are limited by knowledge of their own 
particular industries and that the national 
horizon is too broad for them. It may be 
urged that their experience and knowledge 
are largely confined to the problems in their 
industries and does not stretch out to the 
wider scope of human relationships in a vast 
country like the United States, with its 140 
millions of many races, colors, and creeds. 
Where they may deal successfully with their 
business associates, the personnel of their 
organizations or their customers, they might 
not be as effective when they are confronted 
with the challenge of domestic and global 
problems. 

In this mixed-up age, there is considerable 
confusion about business. Attacks are made 
upon all the business processes, upon big 
business as monopolistic, upon small busi- 
ness as wasteful and uneconomic, upon the 
men who achieve success in business. 

Nevertheless, the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and the provision of services 
are the functions of every business organiza- 
tion, whether the economy is capitalistic, 
socialistic, or communistic. The methods 
have to be the same or the production will 
fall short, or the distribution will become 
fouled up, or the services will be inadequate. 

In a word, those who attack the American 
business system have to use the best meth- 
ods developed by American business. That, 
Soviet Russia has done. For years, Russian 
engineers, factory superintendents, distribu- 
tion experts worked in this country study- 
ing our methods, anal our processes, 
learning how to do business in their own 
country as we do business in our country. 
They spent millions of dollars buying our 
Patent. Office reports, our Department of 
Commerce reports, our Agriculture Depart- 
ment reports, the product of business schools 
and our scientific societies. 

What they did in the United States they 
duplicated tn Great Britain and in Ger- 
many. If you look at a Russian tractor fac- 
tory, it is like something out of Detroit. If 
you look at a Russian department store it is 
like Gimbels. Even in that Communist 
country, where the Government owns the 
means of production and distribution, busi- 
ness must be done along business lines; cost 
accounting must be accurately worked out; 
engineering estimates must be correct; the 
stresses and strains of the market have to 
be taken into consideration. No philos- 
ophers have yet devised a system for mak- 
ing or moving goods without the use of 
money for exchange. 

American business need not apologize for 
its ideas or methods. It need not retreat 
before the onslaught of alien and antagonis- 
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tic propaganda. Its capitalistic, competitive 
system has justified itself by its tremendous 
and varied productivity, by the maintenance 
of the highest standard of living despite de- 
pressions, wars, and inflations, by the high 
wages paid to labor, by the flexibility with 
which American business approaches new 
problems and new products. 

So firmly has the competitive system stood 
in the face of dangerous economic conditions 
that while other countries have found them- 
selves forced to resort to government-pro- 
tected, and, at times, government-owned 
trusts and cartels, in the United States no 
such development occurred. Business re- 
mains competitive and new industries are 
constantly coming into existence. 

As long as competition continues the 
business system remains buoyant and vital, 
Trusts and cartels are the processes which 
lead to socialism. Business then suffers from 
the same weaknesses as governments. The 
dead hand of bureaucracy stifles new ideas 
and new methods. The routine-minded 
personality emerges to the top; the man who 
never tries anything new and therefore 
never gets into trouble becomes the master. 
Genius dies on the vine; experimentation is 
discouraged. 

This has never happened in the United 
States and as long as it does not happen our 
people will continue to benefit from a dy- 
namic, living, progressive business system. 

Lou are living in a day and age when it is 
essential to have a broad educational back- 
ground if you are to make any headway in 
your chosen field. The graduates of an in- 
stitution such as this or, for that matter, any 
other college of liberal arts or scientific 
school have a very strong edge on the young 
men who do not have the educational back- 
ground which you enjoy. This is an age of 
knowledge, of scientific methods, of psycho- 
logical approach to many business problems. 
It is therefore obvious why it is so impor- 
tant for young men to have the proper train- 
ing so that they may better qualify for their 
UHfework. 

I remember that when I started out as a 
young man a high-school education was re- 
garded as ample groundwork for a business 
career. I studied in a school similar to this 
one and when I graduated I took a position 
as a bookkeeper. 

The business methods of those days were 
somewhat different from those we have to- 
day. At the turn of the century business was 
conducted, to some extent, on a hit-and-miss 
basis. There were few studies of market 
conditions, examination of consumer atti- 
tudes, methods of approach to the custonrer 
that would bring the best results. But busi- 
ness, from a scientific point of view, was be- 
ginning to stir. Men came into the busi- 
ness world and began to ask questions; they 
sought to fathom the motives and desires 
which governed consumers; there were rapid 
changes—and always for the better—in the 
sphere of production. For American business 
had already come of age. 

And while I feel that with the proper spirit 
and willingness to go ahead, you must by 
the law of averages be successful in your 
careers, I would like to say to you that at 
this time you have a duty not only to be 
good businessmen but also good citizens. As 
I said a moment ago, we are going to hear 
more and mrore of the businessman’s place in 
politics and government. The experiment 
that is now going on in Washington may 
yield some significant results. 

When I say a good citizen, I mean that 
you must take an active interest in the affairs 
of your community, your State, and your 
Nation, within the limits of your time. Iam 
inclined to think you can make an inter- 
esting and fascinating hobby out of the study 
of the real meaning of good government, 
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It is impossible for anyone to say what 
the future holds for any of us, whether we 
are in professional or business life, but you 
young men have it in your power to be in 
the forefront of a movement to reenforce, by 
words and deeds, the theory and philosophy 
of democracy. 

‘You will need experience, to be sure, for 
that is one of the prime requisites of effective 
citizenship and wise leadership. In my book, 
nothing can take the place of experience. 
This applies not only to business but to the 
professions. In the final analysis we conduct 
our lives on the basis of trial and error. 
Our mistakes, and all of us make many of 
them, are often cancelled out by the good 
we do and the progress we make as we go 
about our daily affairs. It is the law of com- 
pensation. 

I think that perhaps it would be appro- 
priate at this time to point out that as you 
are about to take your place among your 
fellowmen there is one desirable quality that 
you should endeavor to cultivate throughout 
your personal and business life, and that is 
good manners. 

Good manners is something more than 
knowing how to hold your spoon; much more 
than mere tact. It is to feel and show a 
genuine concern in others. It means caring 
for people, respecting them, treating them 
as equals, and sharing their fears and earthly 
concerns, It means extending the hand of 
honest comradeship and understanding. We 
would have a better and more cheerful world 
to live in if we fostered such an attitude at 
all times. 

Our problems today are complex and can- 
not be solved overnight. You will find, as 
you go along, that some of your personal 
concerns are not very large as compared with 
the concerns of all of us as a nation. For we 
stand today at the crossroads, and we must 
strive not to make any false moves. 

I speak to you as a businessman and also 
às one who has some familiarity with Gov- 
ernment. Each phase of our national life has 
its peculiar problems and it would seem to 
me that the ideal state of affairs would be 
the blending of business acumen and know- 
how with the overall problems of all the 
people. 

I shall not attempt to urge you at this 
time to take a definite side in this discus- 
sion, I think that we all should give this 
serious thought. The President feels that 
the affairs of the country can best be run 
by businessmen. He has been going ahead 
on the basis that the policies which he 
advocated and the principles which he es- 
poused in the past campaign can become a 
potent and essential part of our national 
economy and daily life under the direction 
of the leaders in the world of commerce and 
business. 

It has been said that many men in busi- 
ness have hitherto shown an almost shock- 
ing indifference to the affairs of their coun- 
try and even their local communities. In- 
deed, while holding aloof from their duties 
of citizenship they have been disposed to 
disparage political leaders and statesmen 
and blamed them for all the ills of the 
country. At the moment, I do not believe 
that this is of much importance, nor can 
it serve our national interest by arguing the 
point. I think it is largely academic now. 

We must accept the situation as it actu- 
ally exists; we must recognize that we have 
voted, by a democratic process, a new ad- 
ministration into power. The Executive 
head of our great country has a responsi- 
bility the like of which has never devolved 
on a single human being in the history of 
the world. The next 4 years may spell the 
difference between slavery and freedom, be- 
tween a happy world or an earth devastated 
by the atom bomb. . 


In meeting. head-on these frightening 
problems President Eisenhower has called 
to his side men whose experience has been 
in the spheres of mining, banking, farming, 
transportation, and in the professions. We 
cannot, indeed must not, say whether his 
judgment has been wise or unwise. Time 
and events in the days ahead will supply the 
appraisal of His course and the soundness 
of his judgment. 

You are about to enter upon business 
careers. You have been trained in the tech- 
niques of our system. Some of you un- 
doubtedly are graced with the genius to rise 
to the topmost rungs of the business ladder. 
Some of you will be discouraged by the tough 
competition which you will encounter. Some 
of you will be diverted into other fields. 
Some of you will even go into politics—who 
knows but that one sits here who may 
achieve such outstanding brilliance as to 
reach the most enviable of all positions? 

No matter what happens to each of you 
personally, no matter what your success, it is 
important, from the standpoint of a growing 
and progressing American society, that our 
philosophy of business continue to prevail 
in this country and that you young people 
continue to be guided by it. You will do well 
if you adhere to the fundamental principles 
of our competitive system. If you keep your 
minds flexible, sharp, effective, never per- 
mitting yourselves to be diverted from right 
thinking, you will make your contribution 
to strengthening our country. 

If you permit your minds to be diverted 
by the fantastic notions which are nowadays 
current in a disordered world, your lives will 
be embittered by failure and frustration. 

Your opportunities are enormous, The 
bottom of the ladder may be crowded; at the 
top there is the luxury of plenty of room, 
If you make the top the target of your ambi- 
tions and work within the margins of cor- 
rect thinking, you will reach the peak by 
your own abilities and will to accomplish 
useful and satisfying tasks. Strong men de- 
pend upon themselves, upon their own abili- 
ties and choices. 

In the meantime, we must stand close to- 
gether, not as Democrats or Republicans but 
as Americans. Our minds must function in 
a spirit of teamwork and sensible cohesion. 
Our hearts must beat as one. For whether 
President Eisenhower was correct in his selec- 
tion of the men around him does not count 
so much at this particular moment. What 
counts is national strength and a vibrant 
and articulate democracy. If we forget our 
personal feelings as partisans we must gain 
victory under God in the formidable struggle 
for survival. 


Walker County, Ala., Is Noted for Its 
Hospitality; Here in This County You 
Meet Some Very Friendly People of 
Both Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mary 
Ida Johnson, of Jasper, Ala., recently 
won first place in competition with all 
the students of the colored junior high 
schools of Walker County in the Jasper 
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Jaycee’s Operation Enthusiasm contest. 
Her essay points out that— 


Walker County is noted for its hospitality, 
Here in this county you meet some very 
friendly people of both races, 


Her essay follows: 

WALKER County Is NOTED FOR ITS HOSPITALITY 
(By Mary Ida Johnson) 

First of all, I live in Walker County. 
me there is no place like home. 

Walker County is noted for its hospitality. 
Here in this county you meet some very 
friendly people of both races. This county 
was named for a great man, John W. Walker, 
who was president of the State’s first con- 
stitutional convention and was one of Ala- 
bama’s first United States Senators. 

Walker County is a good place to live; 
first because of its industries. Mining is 
one of the industries carried on in this 
county, even thought it isn’t done as ex- 
tensively as it once was. In some of the 
camps where the mines were closed down, we 
find a few men getting out coal and selling 
it for house coal. 

We do have fine mines in Gorgas, a thriv- 
ing little town on the Warrior River. Men 
from all parts of the county find employment 
there. We have had a distinguished group 
to visit Gorgas, a group of European engi- 
neers. -They inspected the steam plants, 
Gorgas mines and the underground gasifica- 
tion. This tour was planned by the Alabama 
Power Co., who saw to it that the visitors 
were treated royally and expressions of 
thanks from the engineers on the trip were 
made to the arrangement committee. 

George D. Brenglman, chairman of the 
Birmingham section of the iron and steel 
engineers passed the following compliment: 
“You have an operation at Gorgas of which 
I know you are proud.” 

We have in the county several sawmills, 
cement block plants and drink plants, Jas- 
per and Walker Counties will have an addi- 
tional means of employment now that the 
old Bankhead Farmsteads Hosiery Mill build- 
ing is converted into a brassiere manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Truck farming, poultry raising and lum- 
bering is carried on extensively in some parts 
of the county. Employment can be found 
in Walker County. One can work in the 
mines, farm, raise poultry, cut pulpwood, 
saw logs for the sawmills or raise livestock 
for the market. 

Second, Walker County is a good place to 
live because of its educational advantages. 
In this county every boy and girl, both white 
and colored, may attend school. Where no 
school is located in your community the 
county board of education has provided 
school buses to pick up the boys and girls 
and carry them to school. Textbooks are 
provided for the elementary pupils. This is 
quite an advantage. 

Recently the county has built a nice train- 
ing school for Negroes at Jasper, the county 
seat of Walker County, and on the West 
Side a housing project is under way now. 
When completed, homes may be had for fam- 
flies who may want their children to enter 
the training school. This is certainly an up- 
ward climb for Walker County. 

Third, Walker County is a fine place in 
which to live because of the freedom: You 
are free to worship as you see fit; you are 
free to hunt, fish, and have other forms 
of recreation so long as you do not inter- 
fere with the rights of others. Freedom, good 
health, and employment should mean hap- 
piness, 


To 
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Senator Bricker Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include the following 
article from the April 4 issue of America, 
national Catholic weekly, entitled “Sen- 
ator Bricker Again”: 

SENATOR BRICKER AGAIN 


On March 23 the influential Washington 
Post began a whole series of editorials on 
Senator BRicKER’s proposal to cripple the 
treaty-making power by a constitutional 
amendment. ‘The Post believes that Mr. 
Bricker “has created the most momentous 
constitutional issue since President Roose- 
velt attempted to pack the Supreme Court.” 
This issue has not received the attention it 
deserves “because of the complicated nature 
of the Senator’s proposed constitutional 
amendment and because of the aura of il- 
Iusions that he has cast about it.” 

We are concerned here with the way the 
Senator argued in favor of his resolution in 
his Senate address of March 13. First, he 
sought to give the impression that Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 enjoys invincibly power- 
It is true that 63 Senators 

rs. But several of them 
have asserted publicly, and more of them 
privately, that their sponsorship meant 
merely that they were willing to have the 
subject discussed. In his March 13 address 
Mr. Bricker transm: them all into full- 
blown backers of his resolution. By their 
action, he asserted, they “thus have joined 
in expressing the need for a measure of this 
kind.” 
Mr. Bricker’s next sentence likewise in- 
flates the facts: 

“The American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and, in fact, a group of organi- 
gations nationwide in character and so nu- 
merous that two pages are required to list 
them, are supporting the principle involved 
in this resolution.” 

Does that mean that the American Bar 
Association supports the Bricker resolution? 
Hardly. The ABA has its own resolution on 
the subject, known as the Watkins resolu- 
tion—Senate Joint Resolution 43. The 
fact is that the ABA is split down the middle 
over its own resolution, albeit far less radical 
than Mr. Bricker’s. 

What about the list of supporting organi- 
zations two pages long? It would be worth 
the printing price to spread that list In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so all Congress could 
see the type of nationwide organizations Mr. 
Bricker cites as his support. It would prob- 
ably be a carbon copy of the list of superpa- 
trioteers who the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952. 

The second illusion Mr. Bricker sought to 
conjure up was that there are no effective 
arguments against his resolution. “I have 
not yet heard any opposition of any sub- 
stance” he asserted on March 13. The Sen- 
ator was able to come to that conclusion 
only by dismissing the most damaging ar- 
gument against section 2—that it would pre- 
vent the United States from joining in an 
effective disarmament program—as a reck- 
less charge, in fact the most absurd charge 
leveled against Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
No reasonable man, he declared, “can de- 
scribe the subject [atomic control] as pure- 
ly domestic or national in character.” 

Of course not. But any effective interna- 
tional inspection—the heart of the United 


Bricker amendment. That point should be 
pressed when hearings are resumed on or 
about April 6. 


Eden Welcomes the Tyrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Tidings of 
March 20, 1953. It deals with the recent 
visit of Marshal Tito to England. 

The editorial follows: 


EDEN WELCOMES THE TYRANT 


It behooved the lovely young Queen to 
play the role assigned. She was bidden by 
her Minister of State to charm at luncheon 
a despot, the first in a generation to breathe 
the air of freedom. It was not a congenial 
part, though the Queen no doubt played it 
graciously as she jollied Mr. Eden’s whim. 
The latter, impeccable in dress and imper- 
turbable in demeanor, hardly enhanced the 
scene. It was a sorry spectacle. 
` Here is the lamentable business all over 
again—the free world lauding a Communist 
dictator, a prophet of atheistic materialism, 
a tyrant scorning human dignity and human 
rights, a persecutor of the children of light, 
with all our gifts and adulation a dubious 
ally in the universal storm. 

We remember it was England which pre- 
ferred Tito to the ousted King Peter and 
the martyred Mihailovitch. The marshal 
will hardly express his gratitude during his 
present sojourn. He smiles cynically with 
the consistency of an unprecedented invi- 
tation as he finds new contempt for the ways 
too often unprincipled of the West. 

It is difficult to fathom the reasons of 
state which prompted this visit. The world- 
wide menace that bedevils us is due to our 
forgetfulness that liberty traffics with tyran- 
ny to the peril of liberty. Yalta is everlast- 
ing symbol of the sickening truth. Yet we 
again wine and dine the monstrous thing, 
pretend that freedom and despotism have 
things- in common, exchange compliments 
with a supposed ally with blood on his hands 
whom the near future could reveal as the 
cynical perpetrator of a gigantic hoax. 

It is hoped that the visit will bring Tito 
to his knees in recognition of the error of 
his ways. It is hoped that the window to 
the Iron Curtain will widen with all the 
recognition and acclaim. It is hoped that 
the satellites will stiffen in a resurgence of 
a nationalistic spirit. Maybe it is hoped 
that a tractor or two will be sold to bolster 
the tottering trade of an empire. Whatever 
the hopes, the conscience of the world is af- 
fronted as Tito is preferred to Stepinac. 

Deepened by this visit is the delusion of 
the gullible that imperialistic communism is 
the only evil, that communism in itself is 
not to be abhorred, that it sins only when it 
aggresses. The thesis ts still expounded in 
our liberal journals that there is an essential 
difference between Tito’s brand and the 
Russian variety of communism. A 
is a blessing when it is confined to a city. 
2 3 a menace only when it sweeps a 
5 
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Aggression is but an added and an acci- 
dental aspect of the intrinsically vicious 
nature of the same tyranny that holds in 
thraldom the Croats and the Slavs in Tito- 
land and the farflung people of Muscovy. 
We are in danger when we ignore this sim- 
ple truth. Tito despoils the fundamental 
human rights of his people no less than 
does Malenkov the people of the steppes. 

A Communist puppet in temporary dis- 
favor with the Kremlin is scarcely a prop 
for half a world determined to be free. Mr. 
Eden's unwise invitation but recalls un- 
happy days of former folly. 


Federal Encroachment Upon State 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in having inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the res- 
olution adopted by the Public Utilities 
Commission of California and unani- 
mously endorsed by the South Carolina 
Public Service Commission. I hope that 
each Member of Congress will take a few 
minutes of his valuable time to read this 
resolution. It follows: 


Whereas it is generally recognized that the 
national interest requires that local auton- 
omy in Government be preserved, protected, 
and fostered; and 

Whereas it is contrary to the fundamental 
principle upon which this Nation ‘was 
founded for the Federal authority to usurp 
or encroach upon the authority of several 
States; and 

Whereas political history shows that cen- 
tralization of authority in Government usu- 
ally precedes the advent of tyranny and the 
subversion of the rights of the people; and 

Whereas recent decisions of some of the 
Federal regulatory agencies clearly encroach 
upon State authority by giving interpreta- 
tions to statutes enacted by the Congress ot 
the United States which interpretations 
were never intended by the Congress; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in several recent decisions, has af- 
firmed the action taken by these Federal 
regulatory agencies; and, in particular, by a 
divided court, has placed a construction upon 
section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(relating to the fixing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of intrastate railroad 
rates) which we believe to be contrary to the 
provisions of said section and contrary to 
the intent of the Congress of the United 
States and a construction, we believe to be, 
wholly unnecessary to any legitimate objec- 
tive to be attained by the Federal authority; 
and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States S. 281, which 
seeks to expand greatly the scope of said 
section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
with the intent to further encroach upon 
and invade State authority to the prejudice 
of the several States and with no legitimate 
benefit to the Federal authority; and 

Whereas by congressional acts and de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Federal authority, gradually, has 
been extended until now the authority left to 
the several States is but a fraction of the 
authority which the Constitution of the 
United States intended that said States 
should exercise and the situation is such 
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that, unless the Congress takes action to 
reverse this trend of gradual extinction of 
State authority, the Federal Government will 
have usurped the functions of the several 
States: Therefore be it z 

Resolved, That the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of California urges that 
the Congress of the United States take ac- 
tion to amend or revise the several Federal 
regulatory statutes with a view to restoring 
to the several States their traditional au- 
thority by prohibiting to the Federal author- 
ity encroachment upon or intrusion into the 
lawful sphere of State action; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this com- 
mission is directed to furnish a certified copy 
of this resolution to the following: 

1. Each member of the California delega- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 

2. The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. 

3. Each State regulatory commission. 

4. Each member of the committees on 
public utilities of the State senate and as- 
sembly. 


Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received as I am sure every Member 
received a statement signed by some 27 
mayors of as many United States cities. 
These officials are listed as constituting 
the mayor’s committee on offshore oil. 

I recognize that this group represents 
only a very small fraction of the cities of 
the United States or of the city officials 
of this country. 

The National Conference of Mayors 
has gone on record as favoring the return 
of the submerged lands to the States. 
‘The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officials has done likewise as has the 
American Municipal Association which 
represents some 10,150 cities and towns. 
These infinitely larger municipal organ- 
izations are all on record in favor of 
State ownership but I am sure the 27 
mayors acted in good faith and that their 
position represents a very definite al- 
though I think a very small cleavage of 
opinion between municipal officials. No 
matter how small the minority I feel its 
views should be seriously considered and 
answered. I have therefore written a 
Jetter to each of the mayors signing the 
statement. My letter attempts to discuss 
the legal and the moral implications of 
the submerged lands controversy. My 
letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1953. 

Dran Mayor: The Mayors’ Committee on 
Offshore Oil has just sent me a predated 
statement in which you are listed as one 
of 27 signers. This statemment commences 
with the declaration that the Supreme Court 
nas decided that the submerged lands be- 
long to all the people of the Nation. Possi- 
bly this is the effect of the Supreme Court 
decisions, but I believe that if you will read 
these decisions carefully, that you will find 
that the Court meticulously avoided any 
finding that the title to these lands was in 
the United States of America. 
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In the California case, the Court held that 
the Federal Government had paramount 
rights in the land. No one has ever denied 
that. We all recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a paramount right to take any 
property in this country and can condemn it 
and take it for any public use. The only 
criticism we have of that decision is that it 
overlooked the constitutional provision that 
says that the Government must pay just 
compensation for any property it takes. 

In the Texas case, Justice Douglas went a 
step further. He admitted that the Repub- 
lic of Texas once owned the land in question, 
He failed to cite any instrument or trans- 
action that transferred that title to the 
United States, but he relied on the statement 
that “In this zone, sovereignty and title so 
coalesces as to become indistinguishable.” 
We are unable to understand why title and 
sovereignty should merge and become indis- 
tinguishable in one zone and not in another. 

The medieval kings were more consistent. 
They claimed that ownership of the land 
went with sovereignty, everywhere—not sim- 
ply in some particular zone. The King of 
Saudi Arabia is consistent today. He claims 
ownership and title to every acre of land over 
which he holds sovereignty. This merger of 
sovereignty and ownership is, of course, the 
very cornerstone of communism. Every 
communistic government claims that the 
government owns, as well as possesses, sov- 
ereignty over all of its lands. Of course, you 
would not accept the philosophy of the Rus- 
sians, and Iam sure that you would not want 
to embrace the practice of King Ibn Saud if 
it were to be applied over the entire United 
States. Why, then, apply it to this particu- 
lar portion of the United States? 

The Anderson bill—Senate bill 107, certain« 
ly, in effect, approves the philosophy that 
sovereignty and title are synonymous in the 
submerged areas. To me, this is a wicked and 
a dangerous philosophy. I can hardly see 
how one can accept this philosophy in a lim- 
ited area without ultimately accepting it for 
the entire country, with all of its Communist 
implications. 

The so-called “oil for education” amend- 
‘ment is, of course, nothing more than the 
rankest kind of demogogery, and everybody 
who has thought the matter through knows 
it. The whole justification for the para- 
mount-right theory was that the United 
States needed oil for defense, Of course, the 
United States never intended to go into the 
oil business, and I don't believe you would 
want our Government to do so. 

Actually, if the United States owns these 
lands within the historic boundaries of our 
States, it will, of course, simply lease the 
lands to some private oil company, and it 
will get nothing out of it except the one- 
eighth royalty, which is all the Federal Goy- 
ernment reserves—the State of Texas has re- 
served royalties up to 3714 percent. It is the 
money that it is anticipated will be produced 
from these royalties that is held out as a bait 
to our school people over the country. It is 
obvious that if the lands are developed and 
royalties produced, there will be no oil re- 
serves such as were contemplated in the orig- 
inal arguments of those who proposed to take 
these lands. You can’t eat your cake and 
keep it, too. 

In Texas, our legislature dedicated the in- 
come of this land to the public free school 
system approximately 65 years ago. There 
is nothing new in the Hill and Anderson pro- 
posals except that they ignore the little 
matter of whose property they are going to 
give to the schools. Do we want education 
that is paid for at the price of breaking down 
all moral values? Are we willing to accept 
the philosophy that the good ends justify 
evil means? If we are not, we cannot, as I 
see it, justify these lands away from 
the people or States who acquired them in 
reliance on the written pledge of the United 
States of America. 
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I now speak only for Texas, but I call your 
attention to the fact that even Justice Doug- 
las admitted that these lands did belong 
to the Republic of Texas. As a business- 
man, you must know that if these lands at 
one time belonged to the republic, they 
must have passed to someone by some kind 
of deed or instrument. Where is the in- 
strument, contract, or agreement that trans- 
ferred them to the United States of America? 
Justice Frankfurter asked this question and 
it hasn’t been answered. There is, however, 
a complete chain of title into the State of 
Texas. Let me refresh your memory of 
history. 

In. 1844 the Republic. of Texas sent its 
secretary of state, Asbell Smith, to Wash- 
ington to negotiate an annexation treaty 
with the United States. The treaty was 
negotiated. It provided that the United 
States should pay the debts of the Repub- 
lic of Texas (about $10 million) just as it 
had paid the prestatehood debts of every 
other State which had come into the Union 
prior to that time. It also provided that 
the United States should acquire title to 
all of the unappropriated lands within the 
boundaries of the Republic. The United 
States Senate refused to ratify this treaty. 
In debate it was stated that all lands in 
‘Texas aren't worth $10 million. Let Texas 
keep her lands and pay her debts.” 

The next year, 1845, the United States 
sought the annexation of Texas and the 
Congress of the United States, by a joint 
resolution signed by the President, offered 
the Republic of Texas annexation on terms 
very similar to those in the rejected treaty, 
except that the annexation resolution pro- 
vided that the State of Texas should pay the 
debts of the Republic, and that the State 
should keep the lands. ‘The Republic of 
‘Texas accepted this proposal. 

Incidentally, it mever accepted a second 
alternative proposal which Congress author- 
ized the President to submit, but which he 
did not submit, and which contained the 
much discussed equal-footing clause. Since 
its first decision the Supreme Court has rec- 
ognized that it was wrong in this regard and 
has stricken out its original erroneous refer- 
ence to equal footing. Texas did not come in 
on an equal footing. -It paid its preannexa- 
tion debts. That of itself was not equal 
footing. - 

The only other feature lacking in estab- 
lishing the record title of the State is the 
description of the property. That is found 
in the acts of the Congress of the Republic 
of Texas, which described the boundaries of 
Texas as beginning at a point 3 leagues sea- 
ward from the mouth of the Sabine River, 
thence running southwestward 3 leagues 
from shore to a point 3 leagues from the 
principal mouth of the Rio Grande, the 
United States recognized the boundaries 
claimed by the Republic of Texas. It fought 
the Mexican War to sustain these bounda- 
ries. At the close of that war the United 
States dictated the treaty of Guadelupe- 
Hidalgo. That treaty still defines the south- 
ern boundary of the United States, at least 
along the Texas part of this boundary. It 
begins at a point 3 leagues seaward from fhe 
mouth of the Rio Grande, then up the deep- 
est channel of the said stream. 

The State of Texas paid the debts of the 
Republic. As I see it, title to these lands 
never passed to the United States, but in 
any event it is clear that this constituted 
the payment of a valuable consideration for 
a contract (the annexation resolution) 
which vested title in the State to all the 
lands within our historic boundaries. I sub- 
mit that to take these lands by force consti- 
tutes a breach of faith on the part of the 
United States, and a direct violation of the 
commitments made by the United States in 
order to induce the Republic of Texas to 
give up its sovereignty. We did give up our 
sovereignty, but we did not give up title to 
these lands, 
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We do not believe that an education paid 
for from the proceeds of somebody else's 
property is a very valuable gift to the next 
generation. We believe it is worth more 
to our children to know that the United 
States carries out its promises and prac- 
tices common honesty than it is to secure 
for them the most magnificent school build- 
ings man can devise. We believe that if 
our Government can take the submerged 
lands for which the State of Texas paid, 
it can take the uplands for which the cities 
of America have paid and for which private 
citizens have paid. We believe that if you 
repudiate this title you lay the predicate 
to repudiate every patent ever issued by our 
Government. 

I note with astonishment that your or- 
f®anization makes no reference to the moral 
principles inyolved in taking somebody 
else’s property. You only refer to the money 
you hope to get from taking this property, 
and to make matters worse, you indicate 
your approval of the provisions of the An- 
derson bill which reaffirms State title in 
the Great Lakes, in harbors, in inlets, jet- 
ties, piers, docks, and so on. In other words, 
wherever the cities of America seem to have 
an investment in submerged lands, you seem 
to feel that their title should be confirmed, 
but where it is someone else who has this 
investment, you seem to feel that the prop- 
erty should be taken simply because the 
Federal Government is strong enough to 
take it. I hope the day will never come in 
America when we base rights of ownership 
on the strength of the owner. I still be- 
lieve in the right of private property. I 
still believe in the sanctity of the obliga- 
tions which the United States Government 
enters into with small countries of the world 
(in this case, the Republic of Texas). 

I am writing you because I. believe you 
are an honest and patriotic man, and that 
if you will but consider the background of 
our rights, you will be willing to concede 
to the State of Texas what you apparently 
claim for all cities in the way of title to 
submerged properties. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. R. Poace, 
Congressman, 


Ruination by Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for insertion in the 
Recor the following letter received from 
a constituent ably stating the case 
against the continuance of rent control; 


I am taking the liberty of sending you 
clippings of our daily paper of March 23, 1953. 
If you would be so kind as to read them 
you can see for yourself what an atomic 
bomb you have exploded on us. Your de- 
cision to extend rent control has put us 
right back where we have been for the last 
20 years. 

We were tired of having labor control, eat= 
ing control, rent control, material control, 
and every day there were more people ap- 
pointed heads of control offices at big salaries 
with the result that taxes got out of con- 
trol. And every day we were getting more 
like Russia. Five people would tell 20 peo- 
Ple how to make 75 people vote, eat, and 
work, or murder. Evidently, we didn’t like 
that system and with God's help we were 
able to change by voting for you. 


Now we cannot believe our own eyes when 
we read in the paper that our new Govern- 
ment is extending control and later leaving 
it to the individual States, which would sim- 
ply be passing the buck and only causing 
still more confusion. 

Speaking of critical areas. If it is near a 
steel mill, the worker earns more. So he can 
afford to build his home. Why let him earn 
a big salary and take advantage of the home 
owner? It has always been in a busy city, 
more wages, more rent. In a less ambitious 
town, less wages, less rent. That's what we 
always called supply and demand. Any 
other way would be the Stalin system and he 
is dead. Thank God. 

And what control you start with rent. At 
least with meat control if we didn’t want 
to buy it, we would buy fish. With steel 
if we didn’t like the price, we would substi- 
tute wood and everybody was happy, as we 
could not blame any particular person. Yet 
when this control went off no one went wild. 
In fact, we are now enjoying good meat 
at reasonable prices and the butcher and 
housewife are still good friends. 

Rent control is the ruination of any coun- 
try. People must live in homes and homes 
must be built by someone—90 percent of 
homes are built by those who love the com- 
munity and they know the cost. The owner 
of a home wants to rent it so he can have 
a fair return, likes to pick his tenant, wants 
to keep it in good repair, and pay taxes. 
With rent control the owner of a home is 
told by someone, who perhaps never did own 
his home and does not know the value and 
the upkeep of a home, but because, he or 
she is a friend of some politician is hired 
to make trouble between the owner and the 
tenant. 

A landlord cannot charge unreasonable 
rent, as the tenant will move out and build 
his own home. But we have some tenants 
who think they can live cheaper in rent 
than build. So they think the landlord is 
a sucker. Now how long can this keep up? 

Of course, we are facing another tyranny— 
the Truman-built Government housing at a 
cost of $13,000 a unit and renting it for 
$35 per unit, including utilities. Naturally, 
with our tax money, the Government can 
offer to rent it for $20 or for free. But when 
a GI wants to build a $13,000 home, it costs 
him $65 for interest, $20 for taxes, $15 for 
heat, and $15 for repair, making a total of 
$115. Is this fair? 

Congressman, you admit that there are 514 
million units under control, Then there are 
5½ million owners and 5% million tenants 
and, since there are at least 2 owners and 2 
tenants, we hayé 22 million people fighting 
and calling each other names and, believe me, 
there are a lot more names added to the 
“vulgar” dictionary since rent control. This 
could well start a civil war, as the relation- 
ship with 22 million people dissatisfied, any- 
thing can happen. And with all this dissat- 
isfaction, the only ones who benefit are some 
with 2 in the family enjoying an 8-room 
home for $35 per month because since an 
owner cannot get more than $35 rent, he will 
rather not rent to a person with 4 or 5 chil- 
dren. The result—a large family cannot find 
a home and it is forced to be split—wife with 
her mother, children in some home, husband 
at a hotel, causing divorces which are a dis- 
grace to America. 

Since rent control, poor people are forced 
to live in basements and attics at higher 
rents. Yet these people who are enjoying the 
$35 rent voted for Stevenson as they were 
told that he would have the control on. We 
homeowners voted for Eisenhower as we 
wanted the control off and if we made a mis- 
take, we are disapopinted. Does the Repub- 
lican Party want to collect some Socialist 
votes regardless of who is hurt? We won- 
der whom to believe, Whom can we trust? 
Must a person be an enemy to receive jus- 
tice? Must we believe that Stevenson was 
right when he said, Let's tell the truth. 
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Better we lose the election than mislead the 
people’? Must we continue to live in a 
country where we do not know what will 
happen tomorrow? Must we let our prop- 
erty go to waste, as no one wants to or can 
do any repair? How do we know that to- 
morrow someone won't tell us, “Turn your 
property over to us“? At least I understand 
they did in Russia.. Are we going to copy 
from Russia or let Russia copy from us? 

It was for this reason that we voted for a 
change last November. We were tired of liv- 
ing in suspense. I wonder how many Sena- 
tors and Congressmen realize that 90 percent 
of our labor are employed direct or indirect 
to build and repair homes and if they make 
it impossible for us to build and repair the 
labor will be begging for work and 1929 could 
easily repeat itself: I wish and I'm sure that 
70 percent of America would like to see all 
controls die on April 30 with the rest of Tru- 
man headaches; whereas, the other 30 per- 
cent are those who always thought and will 
think the world owes them a living. Other- 
wise we are obliged to believe that Steven- 
son may have continued where Truman left 
off but now we are sure that someone wants 
to do exactly what Truman did. 

Congressman, I beg forgiveness if I have 
annoyed you, but I have been building homes 
since I came out of the Army in 1919 and 
know that we could prosper by building 
homes and be happier than building tanks 
and bringing misery; but we need faith, not 
controls. 

Yours very truly, 
NICOLA Iacocca, 


Hawaii—Prescription for Happy Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the March 1953 issue of Life and 
Health: 


HAWAII—PRESCRIPTION FOR HAPPY LIVING 
(By Nils P. Larsen, M. D.) 


Much has been written lately about won- 
der drugs and cures. Like all medicines, 
they have been the subject of a good deal of 
debate, pro and con, and the argument will 
go on until the claims made for them are 
proved or disproved. There's one cure, 
however, about which there can be little 
controversy. In my opinion it’s the best 
medicine you can buy for some of the 
world’s most prevalent ailments today— 
nervous tension, anxiety, and general frus- 
tration, 

It’s called Hawaii. 

At the outset let me make it clear that 
buying a ticket to Hawaii isn't going to turn 
every brooding neurotic into a carefree, 
laughing soul—not even our tourist-promo- 
tion people claim that—but I do say that if 
rest, relaxation, and agreeable living are in- 
dicated, Hawaii is your medicine. 

Let's take the case of the harassed execu- 
tive or the frustrated housewife who has 
been ordered to get a change, and has the 
good sense to choose that bit of U. S. A. 
in the Pacific called Hawaii. 

The trip on the air liner or the ocean liner 
is a small foretaste of what's to come—food 
in the Hawaiian manner, comfort, good com- 
panionship, and that wonderful feeling of 
leaving your worries behind that accompa- 
nies every holiday, but especially a Hawal- 
ian holiday. 
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The moment the visitor steps onto Ha- 
Waiian soil he’s in a new world. He finds to 
his amazement that the tourist posters didn't 
exaggerate. The palms really do sway gently 
in the breeze, the Pacific and the sky above 
are the same incredible blue the artist 
painted them, and there is really a smiling 
brown-skinned lass to place a fragrant flower 
‘lei about his neck and plant a traditional 
Hawaiian kiss of welcome on his cheek. I 
defy the most dyspeptic traveler to think of 
his aches and woes in the face of that sort of 
welcome. 

And now that he's there, what can he do? 
I believe I can best answer that by telling 
what he can’t do. He can’t drive a team of 
huskies, and he can’t shoot elephants. Be- 
yond that, he can do just about anything 
he can think of, and quite a few things he 
can't. 

If he's staying in Honolulu, he can go down 
to the most highly publicized strip of sand 
in the world, Waikiki. He can swim, he can 
go surfing, he can try his hand at the ancient 
Hawaiian art of spear fishing or paddling 
a replica of one of the outrigger canoes that 
brought the first Polynesians to Hawaii more 
than a 1,000 years ago, or he can just loll 
around on the sand, as thousands of visitors 
choose to do. 

Just to set the record straight: Despite the 
widespread fame of Waikiki, it is not the only 
beach on the Hawaiian Islands. There are 
hundreds of beaches on Oahu and the other 
four major islands of the group—Maul, Ha- 
wall, Molokai, and Kauai, including a fabu- 
lous black-sand beach on the big island 
(Hawaii). 

I said you couldn't drive a team of huskies 
in Hawail, but, come to think of it, if you 
bring your own huskies yoù can, 

Up on Mauna Kea, the great dormant vol- 
cano on the island of Hawaii that rises 3 
miles into the sky, there is snow 6 months 
of the year. For skiers there is one clear 
7-mile run without an obstacle to impede 
their flight. 

For the hiker and explorer there are such 
wonders as the active volcanoes Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea, the former constituting the 
largest single mountain mass on earth; eerie 
lava tubes running for miles underground; 
almost inaccessible valleys, where strange 
-little people are said to have once lived; 
Walaleale, claimed to be the earth’s wettest 
spot (average rainfall annually 460 inches 
over a 25-year period); the serene beauty of 
Kauai, aptly called the garden island. 

If I had the space, I could go on for many 
pages more simply cataloging the things to 
do and see in this Pacific paradise, but I 
think these few ingredients constitute a 
-pretty good antidote for nerves. 

An important ingredient I haven't touched 
on is the weather. The geography books 
will tell you that Hawaii is a tropical or 
semitropical land, thereby conjuring up vi- 
sions of steady blazing heat broken only by 
occasional downpours. 

Let’s look at some figures from the United 
States Weather Bureau. The highest tem- 
perature ever recorded in Honolulu is 88 
degrees in September 1941. (The lowest 
temperature, by the way, is 56 degrees in 
February 1909.) The average daily temper- 
ature range the year round in Honolulu is 
9.3 degrees. 

There is rain, of course, but it’s usually 
so light that it is called liquid sunshine. 
No one bothers to take shelter in such a 
shower. A weeklong rain, when one comes, 
is the chief topic of conversation for months. 

If this sounds like boasting—and it cer- 
tainly does—I’d like to refer you to the 
United States Climate Study. According to 
‘this Weather Bureau document, which takes 
into account temperature, humidity, and 
wind velocity, Honolulu enjoys more days 
in what is known as the human comfort 
zone than any other city in the United 
States except Denver. 


And what is a visitor going to do about 
food? Captain Cook, the English explorer, 
called Hawaii the Sandwich Islands when 
he discovered them in 1778, but the name 
had nothing to do with the native diet. 
(The Earl of Sandwich was Cook's patron.) 

The natives enjoyed a diet largely of 
fruits, vegetables, and protein foods, which 
made them among the most superb physi- 
cal specimens in the world. The modern 
generation of Hawaiians has pretty much fol- 
lowed their example. 

In addition to the great commercial crops 
of sugar cane and pineapple there is an al- 
most endless variety of health-giving foods— 
papayas, avocados, macadamia nuts (now be- 
coming an important commercial crop), 
lilikoys (passion fruit), chinese peas, chinese 
cabbage, and poi (the great staple of the old 
Hawaiians, which doctors are now recom- 
mending as baby and convalescent food). 
What is not grown on the islands is obtained 
from the mainland, both fresh and frozen. 

These are a few of what might be called 
the physical attractions of Hawaii. There's 
another attraction that I feel is quite as im- 
portant, although perhaps less tangible. 

I'm referring to what might be called the 
spirit of aloha. Aloha means many things: 
greeting. love, affection, and in general 
happy and joyous living. What I'm speaking 
about encompasses all these things and 
more. 

Let’s take the last first. The people of 
modern Hawaii are industrious and pro- 
gressive. Their great sugar and pineapple 
industries, held up as models of scientific 
efficiency the world over, attest to this. 

But when the whistle blows and the office 
doors close, everyone from the office boy to 


the corporation president sets out with one 


P in mind: to relax serenely, To fa- 
‘cilitate this purpose, most businesses in 
Hawali begin early and quit early, sometimes 
as early as 3 p. m. 

This same spirit is carried over into dress. 
The comfortable and sensible holokus and 
muumuus worn by Hawalian women are 
‘adaptations of the mother hubbards intro- 
duced to the islands by New England mis- 
sionary women. It is comfort rather than 
tradition that prompted modern Hawaii to 
retain them. 

The Hawaiian men also have managed to 
break away from the style tyranny that 
demands coats, collars, and ties regardless 
of comfort. Gaily colored aloha shirts open 
at the neck are the rule among Hawaiian 
men, from toddlers to totterers. Look in on 
a staid board of directors meeting of one 
of the Territory’s big concerns, and your 
chances of finding a tie are about as good 
as finding a grass shack in downtown Hono- 
lulu. 

In most other parts of the civilized world 
when women feel the urge to stretch their 
toes they slip off their shoes surreptitiously, 
as if there were something indecent about 
being without foot covering. 

In Hawaii going barefoot is the rule for 
women and children except on formal oc- 
casions. Honolulu is a sophisticated city, 
but it is nothing unusual to see women go- 
ing about their household duties and even 
walking along the street or shopping in the 
supermarket in their barefeet. Children who 
are required to wear shoes in school frequent- 
ly carry them to the schoolroom door and 
put them on before entering the building. 

I don’t think there can be any doubt that 
this sensible attitude has contributed to 
Hawaii's high health standards. Of course 
Hawaii has gone to great lengths to guard the 
health of its people. The health record of 
the employees in Hawaii's largest industry, 
sugar, has been the subject of worldwide 
comment, thanks to the vigilance of the 
plantation medical services. For example, 
the mortality rate for new mothers in planta- 
tion communities is less than 1 in 1,000. 
Beriberi, once a dread disease, has disap- 
peared. The incidence of tuberculosis has 
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dropped faster than in any State, and vene- 
real disease is close to the vanishing point. 

There's one final aspect of this spirit of 
aloha that I think can be the most refresh- 
ing and stimulating of all to those who 
come to us to find surcease from the worries 
of this tense world. 

It's the way the people get along together, 
in work and in play. The islands are peopled 
by half a million Americans, whose parents 
and grandparents came from practically 
every corner of the globe—Japanese, Chinese, 
Anglo-Saxons, Koreans, Portuguese, Puerto 
Ricans, Scots, Germans, and countless others, 
Each nationality brought its own beliefs, cus- 
toms, and ways of living. Some were what 
the history books call traditional enemies. 

The people of Hawali have only one tradi- 
tional enemy, and that is intolerance. 

Add all these ingredients together, and I 
think you will agree that we in Hawaii haye 
found a pretty effective prescription for 
happy, serene living. We invite the world to 
share it with us. 


Need for Review of Tax Court Decisions 
in Excess-Profits Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
article written by Walter G. Moyle, a 
prominent member of the Washington, 
D. C., bar, and published in the Harvard 
Law School Record of February 19, 1953. 
This article deals with the need for ap- 
pellate review of Tax Court decisions in 
excess-profits cases under section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Notes JUDICIAL REVIEW DENIAL—MoyLe Hits 
Excess-Prorits EXCEPTION 


(By Walter G. Moyle) 


A taxpayer unwilling to accept a determi- 
nation of his Income or excess-profits-tax 
liability by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may appeal to the Tax Court of the 
United States for a redetermination of his 
liability. With the exception of one class of 
taxpayer, an appeal may be taken to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals and in appropriate cases 
the Supreme Court may review the decision 
of that court. 

The exception referred to is a corporate 
taxpayer with a claim, under section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, for relief from 
excessive and discriminatory excess-profits 
taxes levied during the World War II years. 
While such a taxpayer may appeal to the Tax 
Court from an adverse decision of the Excess 
Profits Tax Council (a quasi-independent 
organization within the Bureau which has 
final jurisdiction in passing upon section 
722 matters for the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue), his remedy terminates there. 
Under existing law the decision of the Tax 
Court, in cases arising under section 722, is 
final and not subject to review by any ad- 
ministrative or judicial body. (Sec. 732 (d) 
provides that determinations of the Tax 
Court in sec. 722 cases shall be reviewed by 
a special division of the Tax Court. How- 
ever, this review remains a mysterious proc- 
ess evidenced only by a line of type reading: 
“Reviewed by the Special Division” at the 
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end of the printed opinion of the court, with 
no indication of the effect of such review on 
the decision.) This inequality of remedy 
has existed since 1941 and a change is long 
overdue in the opinion of many members of 
the bar, including the writer. 

A brief advertence to legislation respect- 
ing the World War II excess-profits tax 
shows that the excess earnings of corpora- 
tions were taxed at a rate as high as 95 per- 
cent. The excess thus taxable was the 
amount over and above 95 percent of normal 
earnings. (The taxpayer also had the op- 
tion of computing the excess earnings as the 
amount over and above a specified percent- 
age of the capital invested in the business, 
in the manner provided in sec. 714.) 

The standard of normal earnings for the 
excess-profits-tax years—1940-45, both in- 
clusive—was the average of taxpayer's earn- 
ings for the 4 years 1936-39, designated the 
base-period years. (For a taxpayer report- 
ing on a fiscal-year basis, the base period 
consisted of the period commencing with 
the beginning of its first taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1935, and ending 
with the close of its last taxable year begin- 
ning before January 1, 1940.) Thus a cor- 
poration’s earnings for each of the years 
1940-45 were subject to excess-profits taxes 
to the extent that the earnings for each 
year exceeded 95 percent of the average of 
its earnings for the 4 base-period years. 

However, if the base-period years were 
not, because of certain specified factors, 
years of normal operation for the taxpayer 
and if the employment of such actual aver- 
age base-period net income would have re- 
sulted in excessive and discriminatory taxes, 
the taxpayer had the privilege, under sec- 
tion 722, of establishing a fair and just 
amount representing normal earnings to be 
used as a constructive average base-period 
net income. The constructive average base- 
period net income was then substituted for 
the actual average base-period net income 
in determining the portion of earnings sub- 
ject to excess-profits taxes. 


DIFFICULT FORMULA 


Obviously, the concept of a fair and just 
amount representing normal earnings is dif- 
ficult to grasp and even more difficult to ap- 
ply. And the fact that computation of the 
fair and just amount is predicated upon the 
assumption of the existence during the base 
period of certain production, sales, and other 
income factors which in fact did not exist 
or existed during only a part of that period, 
expands the area for the operation of dis- 
cretion and judgment and thus almost as- 
sures a wide diversity of opinion as to the 
proper figures to be employed. It was, there- 
fore, deemed essential at the outset that 
at least a one-step review procedure be pro- 
vided to guard against the possibility of an 
excess of zeal or an abuse of discretion on 
the part of the Commissioner. This need 
was met by section 732 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code which endowed the Tax Court 
with jurisdiction to hear appeals in section 
722 cases. 

No doubt the denial to section 722 litigants 
of the right of appeal to the circuit court 
and to the Supreme Court was based on 
reasons of policy which appeared sound at 
the time, although contemporary legislative 
reports provide no explanation of the reason- 
ing underlying such policy. But it is sub- 
mitted that the history of the administra- 
tion of section 722 by the Excess Profits Tax 
Council and by the Tax Court has demon- 
strated a clear need for amending the pro- 
vision restricting appellate review. The 
statistics of section 722 cases alone indicate 
the necessity for providing further appellate 
review. 

At the close of 1952, more than 2,000 sec- 
tion 722 petitions had been filed with the 
Tax Court. (Five of these petitions were 
filed with the Board of Tax Appeals which 
on October 22, 1942, became known as the 
Tax Court of the United States.) ‘There are 


also about 100 additional cases, involving 
very large claims, awaiting disposition by the 
Excess Profits Tax Council. It is altogether 
likely that a substantial number of these 
claims will result in petitions to the Tax 
Court. Approximately 700 cases are now 
pending trial or awaiting decision after trial. 
The Tax Court has published written opin- 
ions deciding 102 cases. (Approximately 
1,200 petitions have been disposed of by 
stipulation without trial or dismissed for 
lack of prosecution or lack of jurisdiction.) 
Twenty-one of these decisions have been 
classified unofficially by the Excess Profits 
Tax Council as overruling (at least in part) 
decisions of the Council, in that the court 
allowed relief greater than that offered by 
the Council or established some principle 
or rule of law contrary to that espoused by 
the Council. However, in only 2 of these 21 
cases did the taxpayer obtain substantial 
relief. (Dyer Engineers, Inc. (10 T. C. 1265 
(1948) ): Del Mar Turf Club (16 T. C. 749 
(1951).) In the other 19 cases the taxpayers 
achieved Pyrrhic victories, the awards being 
scarcely large enough to pay attorney's fees 
and other expenses. These facts point at 
least to the possibility that full justice may 
not have been obtained in all cases and that 
the doors of some higher appellate tribunal 
should be opened to those so aggrieved. 


RELIEF PROPOSED 


Senator McCarran introduced into the 
82d Congress S. 3265, a bill to provide that 
decisions of the Tax Court respecting a 
determination of any question arising under 
section 722 should “be subject to review by 
the United States Court of Appeals in the 
same manner as other decisions of the Tax 
Court,” This measure, though strongly sup- 
ported by the American Bar Association, 
never came to a vote and died with adjourn- 
ment of the 82d Congress. 

S. 3265 was criticized on the ground that 
matters so intimately related to and de- 
pendent upon human judgment and dis- 
cretion as section 722 cases should be settled 
by the first competent authority taking jur- 
isdiction (the Excess Profits Tax Council, in 
this instance) and that more than one ap- 
peal would be superfluous. The contention 
was that the errors of law, if any, made by 
the Tax Court were negligible in importance 
and that the only course open to the circuit 
courts would be for the judges thereof to 
substitute their own discretion for the dis- 
cretion properly exercised by the Tax Court. 
The author has heard the same argument as 
to the infallibility of the Excess Profits Tax 
Council. This, of course, is refuted by the 
fact that the Council has heretofore been 
overruled, at least in some degree, 21 times 
by the Tax Court. 

A further charge was leveled at S. 3265 
on the ground that it would impose a tre- 
mendous burden on the circuit courts. The 
theory of this attack was that the infinite 
complexities of reconstructing income under 
section 722, and the educational process 
through which circuit judges must neces- 
sarily pass in order to reach a sound judg- 
ment, would consume an inordinately large 
portion of the time and facilities of the cir- 
cuit courts. 

The fact that the burden of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals would be increased does 
not, however, justify the continuation of 
discrimination against this small but im- 
portant group of taxpayers. These appellate 
courts have demonstrated the ability to re- 
view decisions of the Tax Court and the 
Federal district courts in complicated tax 
cases in a manner which belies such 
contention. 

However, an increase in the present heavy 
burden of the circuit courts could be avoided 
by the establishment of an emergency or 
special court of appeals, with jurisdiction 
limited to appeals from the Tax Court in 
section 722 cases. The judges for such a 
special court could be chosen from among 
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the regular district and circuit court judges 
or members of the bar who have had long 
experience in tax practice. 

Such judges, who would become specialists 
in this branch of the law, could be given 
jurisdiction over appeals in all excess profits 
tax cases arising under the World War II law. 
Precedent for the creation of a special sec- 
tion 722 could be found in the Emergency 
Court of Appeals created by Congress in 1942, 
which was vested with exclusive jurisdiction 
limited to questions arising under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, and 
later under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 

In the interest of those taxpayers now sub- 
jected to discrimination, as discussed above, 
it is hoped that legislation comparable to 
S. 3265 will be reintroduced in the present 
session of the Congress and that such legis- 
lation may receive prompt action. The law- 
makers may find that a special court of ap- 
peals is the preferable appellate tribunal to 
be provided in the circumstances surround- 
ing section 722 litigation, but in any event 
it is demonstrably important that a further 
appellate remedy should be afforded to elim- 
inate the inequality separating section 722 
litigants from the so-called standard-issue 
litigants. 


Restriction of the Treaty Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTE S KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
discussing Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
A known as the Bricker resolu- 

on. 

This article is from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of February 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE TREATYMAKING POWER 


Speaking on behalf of the New York City 
Bar Association, Mr. Dana Converse Backus 
made a strong, practical argument before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee against the pro- 
posed Bricker amendment to the constitu- 
tional provisions on treatymaking. Assert- 
ing that this amendment would put serious 
barriers in the way of conducting our for- 
eign affairs, Mr. Backus added: “In these 
dangerous times when obliteration can de- 
scend from the sky without warning and 
when there is greater need than ever to ob- 
tain agreements with other nations and per- 
form those agreements, our country cannot 
afford the risk of such impediments.” 

The Bricker amendment is directed pri- 
marily at the so-called supremacy clause of 
the Constitution, which gives treaties the 
status of the supreme law of the land. The 
intent of this clause was to insure that treaty 
provisions would not be defied, after ratifica- 
tion, by the various State and local gov- 
ernments that might be affected. Because of 
the importance this gave to treaties, ratifica- 
tion by two-thirds of the Senate was re- 
quired. In practice the Senate has zeal- 
ously upheld its participation in treatymak- 
ing, scrutinizing treaties carefully and de- 
bating them at length. 

Nevertheless, Senator Bricker—and more 
than 60 Senators agree with him—has ex- 
pressed fears that some day the American 
people may elect a President who may ne- 
gotiate a treaty abridging vital American 
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freedoms, at a time when there may be 
enough Senators willing to ratify such a 
document, He, therefore, would have any 
alteration in the laws or Constitution of the 
United States by treaty made subject to 
further determination by act or joint reso- 
lution of Congress. If enough Americans 


favored a treaty affecting the fundamentals , 


of American citizenship to push it through 
the present ratification formula, it is more 
than probable that simple majorities could 


be obtained for it in Congress. Meanwhile, . 
however, the operation of ordinary treaties, - 


dealing with urgent matters of national se- 
curity, would be gravely hampered by set- 
ting up an additional requirement for de- 
tailed interpretation of the documents. 

Mr. Bricker also proposes checks on exec- 
utive agreements. It is a fact, however, that 
such agreements have been resorted to in 
part because of the difficulty of ratifying for- 
mal treaties; if the latter process is made 
even more cumbersome, Presidents may be 
tempted to evasions of the whole spirit of 
the Constitution in order to procure inter- 
national action when time is of the essence. 
In other words, while trying to safeguard 
coming generations against what may seem 
to Senator Bricker to be folly, his amend- 
ment handicaps the present and raises the 
prospect of greater evils. It is an attempt 
to do what the American Founding Fathers 
wisely avoided, and what the drafters of 
foreign constitutions have sometimes done 
to their nations’ disadvantage: to place the 
future in a straitjacket and to lay down 
detailed rules for every possible contingency, 


Rochambeau, Freedom’s Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement prepared by me on a meeting 
to be held on April 16 at Mount Vernon 
with respect to a movement now under 
way in the State of Virginia to mark the 
route taken by General Rochambeau and 
his troops during the Revolutionary War. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 

Last week President Eisenhower assured 
visiting leaders of the French nation that 
America has not forgotten the aid France 
gave our young Republic in the Revolution. 

As evidence of that fact, I would direct 
attention to a movement now under way in 
the State of Virginia to mark uniformly the 
route taken by Lieutenant General Rocham- 
beau and his 4,000 French troops who 
marched from Narragansett Bay to York- 
town in 1781. 

The idea of marking this route of a force 
which gave timely aid to Washington in the 
decisive final battle of the Revolution was 
first publicly suggested by Charles Parmer, 
now chairman of the Rochambeau Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Battle of Vir- 


ginia. 
On April 16 this Commission is sponsoring 


a meeting at Mount Vernon, the Home of - 


Washington, which will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of other States which are co- 
operating in the project. Mr. Palmer has 
advised me that enthusiastic response has 
been obtained from Rhode Island, Connecti- 


cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, `- 
Delaware and Maryland and he has high - 
hopes for carrying through his plan to pay 
tribute to those representatives of a sister 
democracy who came to our assistance in a 
time of dire need. 8 


— 


Letter Received by Senator Langer from 
Rev. Ulric J. Proeller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a letter which I 
received from Rev. Ulric J. Proeller, of 
Hillsboro, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sr. ROSE or LIMA CHURCH, 
Hillsboro, N. Dak., March 17, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am sure you will 
not mind if I think out loud to my favored 
Senator in Washington. 

I have been, and still am, looking hope- 
fully to our new administration to bring 
the cold war—how cold is a war which pro- 
duces better than 100,000 casualties?—to a 
speedy conclusion. I cannot think of any- 
thing more stupid and disastrous than to 
build up a huge war machine, to engage in 
an armament race with a view toward pre- 
venting world war III. The only sensible 
way of preventing the coming atomic war 
is to lay down the cards to a would-be 
aggressor and force a showdown now. Why 
let Russia choose the day and the hour for 
the ultimate showdown? Let's reduce this 
seemingly complicated situation to a simple 
illustration: If the members of a family 
know that one of the boys is secretly plot- 
ting to wipe out the rest of the family, are 
they going to bankrupt the family treasury 
by buying as many guns as they think the 
black sheep in the family has? Are they 
going to stand by and wait until it pleases 
the troublemaker to attack? Obviously, no 
family in their right mind would follow 
that course.. Rather, they would get together 
and say: Let's put that misled brother of 
ours in his place now, while he is still com- 
paratively weak, and not wait until a major 
catastrophe occurs.” That would be the 
charitable thing to do, both from the stand- 
point of the good of the whole family and 
of the bad boy himself. 

Senator, I see no sense in arguing and 
horse trading with people who are out to 
destroy us and our Christian civilization. 
Let’s simply lay down the law to the black 
sheep of the human family; and if he will 
not cooperate, invade Russia and put them, 
once and for all, in their place. The Rus- 
sian people welcomed Hitler (until Hitler 
foolishly showed his contempt for all Slavic 
races), and they will welcome us with open 
arms. We know Russia is not ready for war 
now. They will have to give in. Two years 
or five years from now it may be a different 
story. Every year of delay means so much 
more waste of money for a senseless rearma- 
ment program—yes; and so much more shed- 
ding of blood on both sides. 

Why we don’t act now, when everything is 
still favorable for our side, is more than I 
can figure out. Are we so bereft of courage 
and commonsense that we must continue 
to speak peace where there is no peace, speak 
softly when we should stand up in righteous _ 
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indignation and fight for right, justice, and 
liberty among the family of nations? 
Someone ought to sound the clarion call 
for action and the end of diplomatic double- 
talk and intrigue. Someone who loves God 
and God’s children should prevent world 
war III by courageous action now. If that 


“ ts not done, I see nothing but blood, tears, 


and untold misery laying ahead of the human 
family. 

Before I close permit me to offer you my 
sincere condolences on the death of your 
good niece at Devils Lake, I met her at the 
time of Dr. McGurren’s funeral. I shall 
remember her in my prayers. 

Fondest personal regards to you, Senator 
LANGER, and your good family. 

Sincerely, 
Father U. J. PROELLER. 

P. S—You may, if you wish, put this, in 
part or in toto, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
or make any other use you see fit. 


Visit to Russia by Mrs. Hannah M. 
Durham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women is one of the finest organizations 
of patriotic American women in the 
United States. 

Each month the council issues a Con- 
gressional Bulletin to keep its members 
informed on national legislation and 
other topics of particular interest to the 
voters. 

The editor of this Congressional Bulle- 
tin is Mrs. Hannah M. Durham, a very 
able woman who has devoted an enor- 
mous amount of time and study to the 
political, cultural, and spiritual advance- 
ment of our Republic. 

In the April 1953 issue of the Congres- 
sional Bulletin, Mrs. Durham has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the members of 
the Pennsylvania council, giving the im- 
pressions she and her husband received 
on a visit to Russia in 1934. 

Because of its bearing on recent devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mrs. Durham’s state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dear Councin MEMBERS: On a hot July 
afternoon in 1934, my husband and I stood 
in the long queue in the Red Square wait- 
ing to see Lenin’s tomb. We were pas- 
sengers on the Swedish ship Gripsholm and, 
as such, were guests of the Soviet Union. 
Earlier, at Leningrad, we had seen one of 
the most beautiful churches in Russia con- 
verted into an anti-God museum. Earlier, 
in Moscow, we had visited a park of culture 
and rest and had seen the Red pioneers, 
the Communist Youth Organization, who 
wore a red scarf tied around one ankle. 
They spent all their waking hours away 
from their parents (to break up family 
ties), and the games they played were such 
things as building the Dnieperstroy Dam in 
a sandbox and other miniatures of the first 
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5-year plan. In the school for foreign- 
speaking children, they sang a song in Eng- 
lish to the tune of London Bridge Is Falling 
Down, with these words: 


“Capitalism’s falling down, falling down, 
falling down, 
Capitalism’s falling down, so said Lenin. 
Communism’s going up, going up, going up, 
Communism’s going up, so says St-aa-lin.” 


Our 17-year-old girl guide told us that 
there was no longer a Sabbath or Sunday; 
that every worker had 1 day’s rest in 7, but 
that husbands’ and wives’ rest days were on 
different days of the week, to break up the 
family life. 

With church and family destroyed, the 
state remained unchallenged and without 
competition. And so, every day and all day 
long, its from remote corners of the 
Soviet Union and handfuls of visiting for- 
eigners patiently waited in line in the Red 
Square to see the waxen image of the man 
who had come to symbolize God, father, 
husband, brother, son. Lenin had been 
dead 10 years when we saw him. Now, al- 
most 30 years after his death, another waxen 
figure joins his—and the crowds, silent and 
awe-struck, still file past. Death has sealed 
their lips and the embalmers have washed 
the blood from their hands, but their words 
are cut deep into the stone of the public 
buildings and are quoted in the everyday 
conversation of their people. 

We spent only 4 days in Russia. Back on 
the boat, we compared impressions and 
found that one unprecedented incident stood 
out. On arriving at Leningrad, Russian ofi- 
cials took our passports and gave us, as a 
receipt, a small slip of tissue paper with 
merely a number on it. In the back of our 
minds all through those 4 days was the hope 
that our passports had not been lost, and 
the fear that we would be left behind. 

The proj commissar of the Soviet 
Union was selling communism that sum- 
mer, but I would guess that, to a person, 
everyone who had a taste of communism 
first-hand went back to America, to Sweden 
and to the other countries resolved to devote 
a lifetime to preventing its spread. 

Stalin is dead. No one can foretell the 

_ future. One thing alone is certain. Malen- 
kov is schooled in the same school, has no 
knowledge of the Western World and is 

` dedicated to continue Lenin’s and Stalin's 
evil, anti-God, antifamily reign of terror. 

We stand at the threshold of a new era. 
Thank God we in America have such a 
leader as Dwight Eisenhower. 


Poll of Farmers Regarding Present Prices 
of Agricultural Commodities Conducted 
by Minnesota Poll of Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a poll conducted by the Min- 
nesota Poll of Public Opinion, which 
contains the views of farmers on the 
question of the present prices of agri- 
cultural commodities. It was published 
in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
March 29. I think it is a very interest- 
ing poll, and that its findings are 
enlightening, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Farmers Say Price Dip Nor DUE TO PARTY 
SWITCH 

The switch from a Democratic to a Repub- 
lican administration in Washington, D. C., 
has not brought about the decline in farm- 
crop prices, a large majority of Minnesota 
farmers believe. 

A Minnesota poll survey indicates that 
three-fourths of the farm people through- 
out the State are of the opinion that prices 
would be no different from what they are 
now even if the Democrats had remained in 
power. 

Most city and town residents go along with 
the farmers in that judgment. 

Studying reactions of Minnesotans to the 
drop in farm prices, poll interviewers put a 
series of questions to a cross section of men 
and women living in cities, in towns, and 
on farms in all parts of the State. 

Interviewers asked first: 

“What do you think accounts, namely, for 
the drop in farm crop prices in the United 
States—is it chiefly because of something 
the Government has or hasn’t done, or is 
it chiefly because of something else? (If 
‘something else,’ what are you referring to?“) 

This is the way the Minnesota public as- 
sesses the responsibility: 


Percent 

Drop due to Government 23 
Drop due to other factors 44 
Don't know; no opinion 33 
100 


Farmers, however, look at the situation 
this way: 


Percent 

Decline due to Government 80 
Decline due to other factors 51 
inn — — 19 
100 


The main factors mentioned by the farm 
respondents fall into these broad categories: 

1. Overproduction of crops; supplies ex- 
ceed demand. 

2. Government policies on farm crop im- 
ports. 

3. Return of prices to more normal levels. 

4. Government failure to support prices. 

Some Minnesotans think the removal of 
controls brought on the price decline; a few 
say the change of administration is respon- 
sible. 

Weather conditions, rising labor costs, and 
racketeers also draw blame, 

The Minnesota poll then asked the entire 
statewide sample: 

“Do you believe farm crop prices would be 
better right now if the Democrats had stayed 
in power, or not as good, or no different from 
what they are now?” 

The opinions expressed by all adults—city, 
town, and farm—are compared here with the 
responsse of the farmers alone: 


Prices would be better 
Prices would not be as good 
Prices would be no different... 
No opinion. 


No 


Nearly four out of five Republican and 
independent voters, like the farmers, think 
that farm prices would be no different now- 
adays even if the Democratic Party had re- 
mained in control in Washington, according 
to the survey data. 

A final question was: 

“Under Federal law, price supports on basic 
farm crops are guaranteed through 1954. Do 


Fou think the Government should or should 
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not continue to support farm crop prices 
after 1954?” 


The replies: 


Generally, the qualified answers take these 
forms: “That will depend on circumstances 
at that time”; “I'd favor more limited price 
supports”; “they might try dropping price 
supports for a while, and then put them 
back if it’s necessary.” 

Sixty-one percent of the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor voters, 47 percent of the in- 
dependent, and 41 percent of the Republi- 
cans favor continuance of farm-crop price 
guarantees after 1954. 


Fourteenth Anniversary of the 
Independence of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a series 
of messages by Representative MELVIN 
Price, of the 25th Illinois District, con- 
cerning the 14th anniversary of Slova- 
kia’s independence. 

Slovakia has always been a land of 
plenty, but never a land of long peace. 
Its people have been attacked from all 
sides. They have known the dread of 
encirclement and destruction by ene- 
mies who have looked with covetous eyes 
upon the Slovak rich land of the Danube 
Valley. 

For more than 1,000 years, since the 
time St. Cyril and Methodius brought 
Christianity to the land of the Slovaks, 
it has been looked on as the birthplace 
of Christianity in Eastern Europe. In 
830 the first Christian church was erect- 
ed, in Nitra. It still stands today in 
Slovakia, if the Communists have not 
destroyed it. It is thus understandable 
that the Christian world witnesses the 
plight of the Slovak people today with 
deep concern. We pray that the Slo- 
vakian people will soon attain their free- 
dom from Soviet totalitarianism. 

Nothing can be more harrowing to 
American citizens of Slovak birth, whose 
relatives still live in Slovakia, than the 
knowledge that their original homeland 
remains enslaved. Their heartstrings 
long to see them free. 

Yet, beneath the iron rule of Slovakia’s 
enslavement, the Slovak spirit of inde- 
pendence still struggles against oppres- 
sion. Under the very eyes of the Krem- 
lin’s agents, insurgents spread through 
the countryside. Despite efforts to sup- 
press the Slovak Action Committee, 
founded in 1945, the Slovak underground 
fights valiantly against the forces of 
communism, It is a sign of the solidarity 
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that exists among the Slovak peoples 
that the non-Communist Slovak organi- 
zations such as the National Committee 
for Liberation of Slovak and the Slovak 
Liberation Committee, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Friends of Slovak 
Freedom, support the Slovak under- 
ground. 

We who enjoy the freedom of the West 
have a sober lesson to learn from the 
unfortunate peoples of Slovakia who live 
under the Communist reign of terror. 
They have shown us that even in the 
darkest hours, the love of liberty need 
not die, Let us hope that the Slovaks 
are not resisting in vain, that with our 
help they shall one day be able to live 
in the atmosphere of freedom and dig- 
nity which is the right of all human 
beings. 

I wish to commend the Honorable 
MELVIN Price for the fine work he has 
been doing in behalf of democracy and 
in behalf of those in Slovakia who are 
seeking to free themselves from the yoke 
of totalitarian communism. American 
citizens of Slovak descent and back- 
ground who are carrying on this vigor- 
ous battle against communism deserve 
the plaudits and continued support of 
all who believe in democracy. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From Slovak News (Cleveland, Ohio) of 
March 5, 1953] 
CONGRESSMAN PRICE SALUTES SLOVAK 
INDEPENDENCE 

Slovakia’s courage in resisting oppression 
through the many centuries of its existence 
reveals a strength of character that is an 
undying symbol to all nations dedicated to 
the eternal principle that all mankind rep- 
resents God's handiwork and is entitled to 
the human dignity He bestowed upon the 
human race when He created man in His 
own image and likeness and breathed into 
him an immortal soul. 

Slovakia which is reported as being 80 per- 
cent Catholic, is a peace-loving nation with 
60 percent of its population being engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

Yet, throughout its entire history, it has 
been besieged and ravaged by predatory na- 
tions bent on conquest and wholesale murder, 

The history of the valiant Slovak Nation 
is written in the blood of its patriots whose 
burning desire for freedom has been emu- 
lated for generations by her sturdy sons 
and daughters; today that same courageous 
spirit of sacrifice is a dominant character- 
istic of the Slovak race. 

Since her subjugation and diabolical perse- 
cution at the hands of the Red butchers 
thousands of Slovaks have been murdered, 
tortured, starved, and deported to unknown 
destinations. 

Family life has been ruthlessly destroyed 
by political arrests and murders, while the 
deportation of thousands to slave-labor 
camps gives assurance from the silence that 
follows their departure that they have suc- 
cumbed to the ordeals they face in trying to 
stave off starvation and certain death. 

While the civilized outside the Iron Cur- 
tain ponders over the fate of the Slovak Na- 
tion 2 million American citizens of Slovak 
descent on March 14, 1953, in commemora- 
tion of the 14th aniversary of Slovakia’s in- 
dependence unite in a prayerful observance 
of that historic occasion. 

I am proud to have the privilege of salut- 
ing the Slovak people on their national inde- 
pendence day. I will add my prayers to their 
supplication to the Most High, that peace 
will be restored to their native land and 
thus to their troubled hearts, 


I know that- the Slovaks realize they have 
the sympathy of the people of the United 
States, as they heroically endure their suffer- 
ings by their faith in God and whom they 
refuse to deny, know too, that the forces of 
evil that have wrought destruction to Slo- 
vakia’s independence, are on their fiendish 
march in the same reckless disregard for 
human life and property as Slovakia has 
experienced. 

Under such circumstances, liberation of 
Slovakia and other nations in servitude and 
slavery, can only be accomplished by defeat 
of the atheistic regime that now holds sway 
over Slovakia. 

It is a slow and painful process to change 
the hearts and minds of the Kremlin clique, 
but thank God that freedom-loving peoples 
are now nurtured and sustained by their 
faith in His Divine Son whose mission on 
earth was to establish peace in the hearts 
of all mankind. 

The daily prayers from the lips of 2 mil- 
lion American citizens of Slovak descent, 
coupled with the divine exhortations of mil- 
lions of liberty-loving Americans, and fur- 
ther supplemented by the sacrifice and pray- 
ful utterances of enslaved Slovakians who 
dare not mention God openly, but constantly 
speak to Him privately and revere Him in 
their hearts, comprise a mighty chorus that 
will continue to storm heaven with the ut- 
most confidence that a merciful and loving 
God will not turn a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings for relief of the Slovak people, the re- 
storation of peace and independence to that 
downtrodden nation, 

Since the leaders of various nations have 
failed through the United Nations to halt 
Soviet Russia in her unbridled attempts to 
communize and enslave the world, it is well 
for us to avoid despair and recall Abraham 
Lincoln's priceless advice when he said: 
“When I have nowhere else to go, I go down 
on my knees.” 

Freedom-loving people the world over will 
find the greatest weapon against world com- 
munism is to utilize their spiritual strength 
in the firm hope that through their collec- 
tive prayers God will touch the calloused 
and hardened hearts of those in the Kremlin 
who are responsible for bathing the enslaved 
nations in blood and tears, 

In saluting the Sloyak people on the 14th 
anniversary of Slovakia’s independence, let 
us as citizens of America, unite in rededi- 
cating ourselves to the cause of universal 
peace, remembering that liberty and freedom 
are priceless possessions that can be quickly 
lost, as witnessed by the gruesome spectacle 
before our eyes, revealed in the subjugation 
of Slovakia. 

As we salute the courageous Slovak people 
on the 14th anniversary of the independence 
of Slovakia, and meditate on the plight of 
the people of that oppressed land, we recall, 
in a vivid manner, the impassioned plea of 
Patrick Henry: 

“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death.” 


[From Slovak v Amerike (Chicago, Hl.) of 
March 11, 1953] 
FEBRUARY 27, 1953, 
Mr. JOHN OKAL, 
Editor, Slovak v Amerike, 
Chicago, IU. 

Drar MR. OKAL: Although the voice of the 
homeland of Slovakia has been temporarily 
stilled, the hopes, aspiration, and prayers of 
her friends and daughters and sons of that 
tragic land, now citizens of this great Na- 
tion, are given added strength in the cele- 
bration of the 14th anniversary of Slovakia's 
independence. 

That the tyranny of Russian Communists 
is the most ruthless ever known is proved 
by the present fate of Slovakia; in the dire 
poverty to which her people have been 
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brought; and the thousands of her people 
who have been murdered in political execu- 
tions; in the planned starvation and torture 
which have been brought upon her citizens 
in the forced labor until blessed death brings 
release. 

We cannot stand silent in the face of this 
perfidy, this degradation of a once proud 
and free land, which so courageously pro- 
claimed its independence before World War 
II. Now, today, after the war in which 
Russia joined with the freedom-loving na- 
tions in the affirmation of Slovakia’s inde- 
pendence, Slovakia finds herself under the 
heel of Communist Russia who dishonored 
her word. 

Slovakia has a right to the continuation 
of her recognition as an independent state 
and although she is now hidden behind the 
dark Iron Curtain, the same spirit which 
proclaimed her independence 14 years ago 
will rise out of this darkness to the light 
of freedom and freeborn men everywhere, 

The culture, the social prayers, the initia- 
tive and energy of this sturdy people will 
not be forever held in tyranny. Therefore, 
we join today with her many thousands of 
sons and daughters in prayer, hope for the 
eventual reestablishment of Slovakia’s in- 
dependence in conformity with the cause of 
freedom and liberty throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Member of Congress. 


[From Slovak Defense (Scranton, Pa.) of 
March 12, 1953] 


Hon. F. C. M. Bosak, 
President, Slovenska Obrana, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Dran Mr. Bosak: On March 14, Americans 
of Slovak birth and extraction will celebrate 
the 14th anniversary of Slovakia's inde- 
pendence. 

This anniversary will be observed in many 
lands, wherever there are those who know 
or remember the historic contributions of 
the Slovak people to the cause of freedom. 

This anniversary will be observed, less 
openly but more poignantly, in Slovakia it- 
self. There, an enslaved people will silently 
pray for deliverance from bondage and for 
restoration of the independence Slovakia 
achieved 14 years ago. 

I am glad on this occasion to extend my 
greetings to all Americans of Slovak birth 
and descent, and to all who might join with 
me in working and planning for the day 
when the people of Slovakia will again be 
able to take their place among the free men 
and women of the world. 

I repeat what I said on many similar oc- 
casions: 

“All who are devoted to freedom, liberty, 
and justice are resolved to hasten the day 
of the deliverance of Slovakia into the family 
of free nations.” 

I know that the Slovak people will some- 
how hear, however high the barriers behind 
which they now are impressed, of our regard 
for their welfare and our determination to 
assist them in every practicable way to ac- 
complish their deliverance from tyranny. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Member of Congress. 


Danger to City Folks in Farm Price Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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_herewith enclose an excellent article by 
Louis Bromfield entitled Danger to City 
Folks in Farm Price Cuts”: 

DANGER To Crry FOLKS IN FARM Price CUTS 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

The rapid decline in farm prices has 
brought the administration and the country 

_as a whole abruptly up against the problem, 
which we were bound to face sooner or later, 

- of whether or not we shall have a permanent 

agricultural support program. It is a prob- 
lem which cannot be evaded and, in the sen- 
sitive and complex economic world in which 
we live, both in this country and in the 
world, it also becomes evident that we can- 
not, without great risks, deal with the prob- 
lem in any spasmodic, makeshift fashion. 

All this is true simply because our society 
and economy is largely based upon agricul- 
ture and the production of agricultural com- 
modities at a fair price which provides a va- 
riety of abundant foods to maintain what, 
as compared to the standards of other na- 
tions, are those of luxury. 

The usual reaction of the average citizen is 
that when the fall in prices to the farmer is 
finally reflected in the retail price to the con- 
sumer (which takes a very long time) he is 
gratified and feels the cost of living is coming 

down. It does not occur to him that very 
often the price of virtually everything else 
but food remains unchanged and that the 
farmer is forced to pay the same price for all 
these things—radios, gasoline, tires, machin- 
ery, fertilizer—as he did when he was receiv- 
ing much higher prices for what he raises. 

If, suddenly, the prices of alk these com- 
modities begin to fall as rapidly as farm 
prices have fallen during the last 9 months, 
then it is time to put up the storm warning 
for the miseries of another depression. If 
the prices of these other commodities do 
not fall at the same rate as farm prices, the 

-farmer is in trouble and presently he cannot 
go to town to buy radios, tires, machinery, 
or what you will. And in a short time inven- 
tories begin to pile up in the shops and stores, 
orders fail to come into the factories; pro- 
duction is curtailed, salesmen and workers 
are fired, and presently there begins to form 
under our eyes a new army of unemployed 
which has lost the income with which it 
pays for food, rents, for continuing install- 
ment payments, and for buying food, and 
farm prices drop still lower as the prices of 
other commodities in a shrinking market 
toboggan after them. 

That is exactly the pattern of every Ameri- 
can depression since before the Civil War. 
Mild fluctuations in farm prices are not im- 
portant, but when they continue to go stead- 
ily downward over a long period as they are 
doing, it is time to take warning. Farm 
prices are very nearly the absolute barometer 
of the immediate economic future. 

The labor unions have seen to it that the 

_ wages for union industrial labor of every 
kind, from the steel puddler to the milk 
driver, remain fixed and each year there are 
actually new demands for a fourth or fifth 
or sixth round of raises. There are Federal 
minimum wage guaranties. Industries and 
Industrial expansions, large and small, are 
subsidized in one way or another. The tariff 
laws in fact act as subsidies not only for 
industry but for union labor as well. 

All this is a part of the propped-up, 
planned economic pattern under which we 
live. But, where in all this does the farmer 
come in? Actually his share of guaranties 
and supports during the last 10 years is small 
compared to what has been guaranteed to 
union labor, industry, and other sectors of 
our economic society. 

This is no plea for subsidized agriculture, 
which we detest. It is a flat statement that 
if we are to maintain our over-all prosperity 
and high dietary standards and have an 
abundance of food, the prices of farm com- 
modities must be guaranteed at a certain 
level. Otherwise look out for the miseries of 
the early thirties. 


The Death of Daniel Neff Slep, Publisher 
of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Is a 
Distinct Loss to the Profession of 
Journalism and to the Community, 
State, and Nation 


REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 
Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither 
At the north wind’s breath, and 
Stars to set; but all 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own 
O Death! 


The State of Pennsylvania lost one of 
its most beloved citizens when, on March 
25, 1953, the Angel of Death quietly sum- 
moned to his eternal reward Daniel Neff 
Slep, publisher of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror, one of central Pennsylvania’s 
most popular and “widely read daily 
newspapers. 

For 31 years Mr. Slep guided the desti- 
nies of the Altoona Mirror, faithfully 
following in the footsteps of his father, 
Harry Slep, who founded the newspaper 
June 13, 1874. Daniel N. Slep’s promi- 
nence in the field of journalism won him 
wide acclaim and he was signally hon- 
ored on several occasions by the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers Association 
of which he was a charter member. Mr. 
Slep abhorred yellow journalism and was 
a vigorous exponent in promoting the 
true ethics of his profession. He inher- 
ited this laudable trait of character from 
his late father who was zealous in his 
determination that the Altoona Mirror 
must always maintain its high standards 
that have won it public acclaim and 
prestige as a disseminator of clean news, 

Daniel N. Slep adhered religiously to 
his father’s concept of a real family 
newspaper as being one that is fit for all 
the family to read. When death closed 
his eyes on March 25, he relinquished 
control of the Altoona Mirror, handing it 
back to his associates, a vibrant news 
oracle unsullied as the day when he as- 
sumed the role of becoming its direeting 
genius. Truly, the name and memory 
of Daniel N. Slep will be a beacon light 
in the realm of journalism. The average 
citizen looks with awe on the exacting 
duties of an editor and publisher, real- 
izing that his time is at a premium in 
conducting an enterprising newspaper 
and that meeting deadlines is only one 
of the many tasks that daily confronts 
him. 


In such a role, Daniel N. Slep dis- 


played his real genius by demonstrating 
throughout his active and useful life the 


Biblical truth that man was not meant 
to live by bread alone. 

Hence he made it a cardinal rule of 
his busy life to find time for his home, 
his church, and the community in which 
he was born, grew to manhood, and 
lived & full life beyond the psalmist’s 
promise of 3 score 10 years, 

With his devoted and loving wife he 
enjoyed 56 years of marital bliss and 
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the added blessing of rearing 3 fine sons, 
1 of whom dedicated his life to the 
cause of religion upon his ordination as 
a minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

The great love Daniel N. Slep had for 


-his home helped to make it a haven of 


joy and contentment; and a mecca for 
happy family gatherings the enjoyment 
of which increased as his grandchildren 
and his great-grandchildren gathered 
around the Slep fireside, adding their 
childish laughter and glee to the merri- 
ment of the family circle. 

Mr. Slep's unbounded love for chil- 
dren was an index of his great strength 
of character for his interest in young 
people never waned. They in turn re- 
sponded to his kindly smile and cheer- 
ful greetings by saluting him as “Uncle 
Dan,” an appellation that he treasured 
highly. 

A stanch Christian gentleman, Mr. 
Slep had a deep and abiding faith in 
God and, his activities in the religious 
life of Altoona and Blair County were 
a living testimonial of his desire to fol- 
low in a practical manner the precepts . 
of the lowly Nazarene. 

Mr. Slep was honored on several occa- 
sions during his life by his church and 
by many civic organizations for the 
great good he accomplished in aiding 
worthy causes, all of them directly or 
indirectly. furthering the extension of 
God's kingdom on earth. These deserv- 
ing tributes brought joy to Mr. Slep and 
his family, for they were indicative of 
the laurels he had earned for wearing 
the white flower of a blameless life. 
These expressions of esteem likewise re- 
vealed that their sponsors were in full 
accord with the sentiments of the poet— 
If you have a friend worth loving, love him 
Yes; and let him know that you Iove him 
Ere life's evening tinge his brow with sunset 

glow 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend till he is dead? 


It is symbolic of Daniel N. Slep’s devo- 
tion to the comfort and well-being of his 
fellow man that his last visit to the busi- 
ness district of Altoona a few hours pre- 
vious to being stricken unconscious, in- 
cluded spending a period of time as a 
member of a committee of six from the 
Altoona Lions Club in discussing means 
of aiding the blind—a project that he 
had successfully launched several years 
ago and lived to see it become such a 
worthwhile endeavor that its results had 
exceeded his fondest expectations. 

This last conference with fellow mem- 
bers of the Lions Club was a fitting cli- 
max to an unselfish life and provided an 
inspiring example to those who had 
joined him in the discussion during his 
last few hours on this earthly sphere. 

Daniel N. Slep was proud of his native 
city of Altoona and of Blair County, Pa., 
to which he contributed so much during 
his fruitful life. 

It is small wonder that Mr. Slep's de- 
parture from this earthly scene elicited 
expressions of profound sorrow from a 
multitude of people comprising all faiths 
and from every walk of life. 
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AT THE LAST 

There Is so little to be said 
Within the presence of the dead, 
Although so calm and still they lie 
They know what friends are standing by; 
Whose eyes are filled with tears, and who 
Have hurried in their tasks to do. 
The years have taught them all these 

things— 
Who heeds the doorbell when it rings, 
Who is the first to come and stay 
And kneel beside the bier and pray. 


They know whose hands the flowers arranged 
And if they didn’t, t would be strange. 

If love had prompted us to give 

Devoted service while they lived 

They know that we will carry on 

And still be true altho’ they're gone. 

They know we'll do the last sad tasks 
Which love or friendship ever asks. r 


‘There is so little to be said 

Within the presence of the dead. 

For always in the lonely room, 

Made lovely by a bower of bloom, 

Their peaceful faces seem to say 

“I knew that you'd be here today.” 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


The death of Daniel N. Slep is a source 
of deep personal sorrow to me for like 
countless other residents of Blair Coun- 
ty, Pa., I admired his nobility of char- 
acter and the many pleasing attributes 
that enabled him to rise above the throng 
and merit the love and esteem of those 
fortunate to have known him. 

Truly Mr. Slep’s life was virtually a 
mirror in which was reflected the many 
fine qualities of his richly gifted soul. 
In his passing I feel I have lost a per- 
sonal friend whose life is an inspiration 
and whose memory is a benediction. 

To Mrs. Slep, his devoted wife for 56 
years, and to the 3 fine sons that sur- 
vive him, together with other members 
of his immediate family, I tender sincere 
expressions of deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Fortified by the deep faith in divine 
providence that was Daniel N. Slep’s 
most precious possession it is my fervent 
prayer that his loved ones will find 
refuge in their overwhelming sorrow in 
the same God that nurtured and sus- 
tained a devoted husband and loving 
father during his sojourn on earth. 

It is my sincere hope that they may 
also find a measure of solace in the words 
of the poet— 

Death is only a quiet door 

Set in a garden wall; 

On gentle hinges it gives at dusk 

When the thrushes call 

Along the lintel are green leaves 

Beyond the light lies still; 

Where . and willing feet go over that 
8111. 

There is nothing to trouble any heart, 

Nothing to hurt at all 

Death is only a quiet door 

In an old garden wall. 


After concluding my humble tribute to 
a great American, a kind friend, and a 
Christian gentleman I feel that it is ap- 
propriate that we read the sentiments 
expressed by those closely associated with 
Daniel N. Slep as members of the Altoona 
Mirror family. For that reason, as an 
addendum to my sincere expressions of 
deepest sympathy I wish to include an 
editorial from the Altoona Mirror that 
conveys in an eloquent manner the great 
loss sustained by those to whom Mr. 
Slep has bequeathed a legacy of love and 


affection from many years of close as- 
sociation in publishing one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s finest newspapers. 

Finally, in paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of Daniel N. Slep, none will deny that 
by an exemplary life he earned the right 
to say with St. Paul—“I have fought the 
good fight. I have finished the course. 
I have kept the faith.” 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, March 26, 
1953: 

D. N. SLEP 

A rich, full life, one of many blessings and 
extending over a period of 80 years, ended 
yesterday for D. N. Slep, president of the Mir- 
ror Printing Co. and publisher of the Altoona 
Mirror. 

Mr. Slep died at 3:20 o’clock yesterday aft- 
ernoon at Mercy Hospital following a brief 
iliness, dating from Monday evening. 

In keeping with a practice of some years’ 
standing, Mr. Slep was planning to partici- 
pate in the annual newspaper night at the 
Y Men’s Club of the Altoona YMCA, a group 
which he helped to launch some years ago. 
He was at his Nineteenth Avenue 
home prior to leaving for the dinner event. 

Efforts to arouse him, however, from what 
was believed to be a brief nap, failed, and 
physicians, hastily summoned, removed him 
to the hospital, where he remained in an un- 
conscious condition until his death. 

At noon Monday he mingled and enjoyed 
a sociable few hours with his fellow mem- 
bers of the Altoona Lions Club, as the Lions’ 
work for the blind, a service launched by Mr. 
Slep during his presidency of the club, was 
reviewed. Earlier that day he made his 
morning visits with members of the Altoona 
Mirror family in their various departments, 
his usual welcome smile and hearty greeting 
much in evidence. 

Mr. Slep's illness and death comes as a se- 
vere shock to the entire community, as well 
as his devoted family and employees. He 
was about daily, and he kept active despite 
his advanced years. He attended meetings, 
enjoyed programs, and his daily schedule was 
a full, pleasurable, and profitable one to all 
with whom he came in contact. He delighted 
in greetings, and he found many topics of 
conversation with everyone he met. 
© His acquaintanceships were numerous, and 
it often had been said that everybody knows 
Mr. Slep, for he maintained a close touch 
with happenings and with affairs for the ad- 
vancement of the city. 

Mr. Slep was a vital power in Altoona 
through his untiring work as a participant 
in many endeavors. He was a leader in the 
work of the church and Sunday school, in 
banking, the YMCA, the YWCA, the Altoona 
Foundation and a host of other organiza- 
tions. He held offices, attended meetings 
and was the inspiration in getting things 
done, for he set about doing them himself 
and he never wanted for willing and en- 
thused helpers. 

During his career Mr. Slep was the founder 
and organizer of many civic and business 
groups. He was a charter member of the 
Lions Club and he helped launch the blind 
fund foundation, still so successfully oper- 
ated in Blair County. 

He was a charter member and the organ- 
izing genius in the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, serving a term as 
president. On several occasions he was 
honored, first as the “most outstanding pub- 
Usher in the State“ and later as the most 
active of the charter members.” His most 
recent tribute from the State association 
came in his selection to deliver the memo- 
rial oration on the occasion of dedicating a 
plaque to a former manager. 

To few men comes the opportunity for 
such a wide variety of community, business, 
and general services as was the achieve- 
ment of Mr. Slep. He was the recipient of 
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numerous testimonials and tributes. He re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws at the 
6lst annual commencement at Juniata Col- 
lege. He aided that college in establishing 
a fund for new buildings. He founded the 
Harry Slep Scholarship to Pennsylvania 
State College in memory of his father. His 
every day was a busy one with business, edu- 
cation, civic, and religious duties. 

Always active in the Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Slep held various offices and only re- 
cently was lauded for his lengthy service 
as a teacher in his beloved First Presby- 
terian Church, where he missed few serv- 
ices. He gave of his time and effort to other 
denominations and frequently served as a 
speaker in Altoona and vicinity churches. 

Of robust build, possessing a full, vigorous 
voice, Mr. Slep was noted as a speaker. He 
shunned the microphone, just as he shunned 
notes or written speeches. He spoke extem- 
poraneously, clearly, logically, and in a voice 
understood by all. In his frequent speeches, 
always highly appreciated, he welded the 
serious with the humorous, making a pro- 
found impression on his audiences. He was 
a musician of ability and sang with many 
of the city’s leading quartets and singing 
groups for years. It wasn’t unusual to have 
him lead an impromptu singing group “at 
work” on holiday and festive occasions, He 
rarely missed an Altoona music event, con- 
certs, choral events, and school affairs. 

A native of Altoona, he was born 2 years 
before the founding of the Altoona Mirror, 
which he. headed for 31 years as president. 
His service with the Mirror, however, dated 
from early childhood. He garnered experi- 


ence in the painting and electrical trades in 


the city and for 4 years attained high success 
as the general secretary of the Pitcairn 
YMCA. He was eminently qualified to di- 
rect the Mirror organization. i 

Mr. Slep achieved prominence in his em- 
ployee relations through a first name ac- 
quaintanceship and he was always “the 
boss,” never standing in awe of his asso- 
ciates. His friendship, his interest in the em- 
ployees’ welfare, and his generous assistance 
were always in evidence. His daily visits 
to every corner of his extensive newspaper 
plant found him broadly grinning, quick and 


-alert in his greetings, and always ready with 


a phrase or a quip of real friendliness. 

Mr. Slep was devoted to his family and 
family group get-togethers were rich, pleas- 
ant, and often hilarious occasions, for he 
enjoyed the sociability and the close ties so 
necessary in family life. He and his good 
wife, the former Miss Elda Pearl Potter, his 
close companion of 56 years, were an in- 
spiration to all their acquaintances, beloved 
by all. They devoted their lives to their sons, 
their grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
and in the death of Mr. Slep the family suf- 
fers an irreparable loss, for he was a head 
enormously admired, respected and loved. 
To the family go the sincere sympathies of a 
host of sorrowing friends. 

Daniel Neff Slep is dead, in his 81st year 
of life, one that saw him fulfilling a chapter 
of duties, events and achievements that will 
be an everlasting monument to his memory. 
An outstanding community booster, phil- 
anthropist, businessman, religious leader, 
and good citizen, he was a leader, one of 
Altoona’s most substantial citizens. He 
took pride in his newspaper, always striving 
for its betterment. He had an abiding faith 
in Altoona and all its residents. 

Employees of the Mirror, those who have 
been retired after long service, and the many 
veterans daily engaged in their tasks about 
the plant, along with those younger in the 
company employ, are sorrowed and deeply 
grieved in the loss of one who brightened 
their lives through daily association and one 
who truly was a great friend and a real as- 
sociate. 

Our boss has gone home, upward to a 
greater glory. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., at Jeffer- 
son Day dinner, March 21, 1953: 


I cannot enter upon my talk tonight with- 
out expressing first my warm appreciation of 
your generous invitation to join you for this 
dinner of our party. These dinners are an- 
cient and interesting celebrations. They 
were first organized shortly after the death 
of Mr. Jefferson in 1826 as rallying points for 
the Republican Party which he, Madison, 
and others had organized with such labor 
and success. They were known then, of 
course, as Jefferson Day dinners, Jackson’s 
name was added in later years. 

In my paper tonight I want to attempt 
some comparison of these times with that 
period a century and a quarter ago domi- 
nated by Jackson. They are both periods of 
stress and tension, and I realize that such an 
undertaking is not without problems, but 
the two periods do have enough in common 
to make a review of them interesting and, I 
hope, instructive. I know I need not point 
out that the slavery question adds measur- 
ably to the difficulty of the comparison, but 
it does not make it impossible nor lacking in 

‘ofit. 
mrt is from this Republican Party of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe that our present 
Democratic Party stems. Out of the fierce 
and deep differences of the time of Jackson 
came the fragmentation of the old Jefferso- 
nian Republicans. A revival of the old Fed- 
eralists came about, too, not as a party, but 
as substantial elements in other groups, 
notably the Whigs. There was also the de- 
velopment of vigorous and occasionally vio- 
lent new groups or parties that seemed, for 
the time at least, to better serve the views 
and interests of those who made them up. 
Over them all as they struggled with tariffs, 
nullification, the bank and the admission of 
new States, hovered the menacing cloud of 
slavery, a cloud that was to become more 
ominous with the passage of the years until 
the breaking of the storm in 1861. 

The two most powerful of the resulting 
groups were the Whigs and the Democrats 
as the Jacksonians had begun to call them- 
selves. These were the dominant groups 
in Virginia, and as time went on the Demo- 
orats divided into conservative and liberal 
wings of the same party. It was this di- 
vision which in the 1830's brought to power 
in Virginia the Whigs, and which in ‘the 
election of 1840 came so close to giving the 
State to the national Whig ticket of Harrison 
and Tyler. Van Buren, the nominee of the 
-Jacksonian Democrats, though he lost in 
the Nation, carried the State by just under 
1,400 majority—the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that the State government 
was in the hands of the Whigs. 

This election is interesting for another 
reason. Both candidates on the Whig ticket 
were Virginians, although Mr. Harrison had 
lived for many years in Ohio—settling there 
after leaving the Army. Not only were Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Tyler Virginians, but they 
were from the same county in Virginia, 
Charles City, where Mr. Tyler maintained 
his home throughout his life and where 
“his descendants still reside. Some idea of 
the depth of the feeling of the times can 
be gathered from the defeat of these two 
Virginians in their native State by a ticket 
headed by a New Yorker. The rest of the 


country showed greater partiality to the 
Virginians, and Harrison and Tyler were 
elected notwithstanding their native State. 
As you remember, President Harrison died 
shortly after taking office, and Mr. Tyler 
became President. They were the fifth and 
the sixth from Virginia to hold that high 
office in a little more than half a century. 
But twice in something over a century since 
then has Virginia been so honored. 

I am sure that the most significant 
Jefferson Day dinner ever held in the United 
States occurred many years ago in Wash- 
ington. To be more exact, it occurred 123 
years ago the 13th of next month—Jeffer- 
son’s birthday. It was a tense evening not- 
withstanding the elaborate banquet pre- 
pared, a banquet not distinguished by its 
lack of moisture. Deep differences, personal 
and political, between Jackson and his Vice 
President, Calhoun, had developed. Calhoun 
represented, and brilliantly represented, 
South Carolina’s opposition to the ruinous 
tariff, and he talked not infrequently of 
nullification, a doctrine that Jackson had 
some difficulty in distinguishing from 
treason. 

There were many toasts, but Jackson’s, 
“Our Union—it must be preserved,” and 
Calhoun’s, “The Union—next to our liberties 
most dear,” served to draw taut the sectional 
lines and to bring into sharp focus the 
profound and bitter differences between the 
two men and those whom they represented. 
As Margaret Coit says in her recent life of 
Calhoun, “That night in that room, the 
lines of Appomattox had been drawn.” 

It is somewhat easier, now that the slow 
passage of the years has quieted the excite- 
ments and erased the fierce animosities that 
then existed, to comprehend the breadth and 
depth of the profound division between the 
two. They both agreed, of course, that the 
purpose of the Union was to make secure the 
liberties won at Yorktown, and that the Con- 
stitution was the instrument whereby this 
could be accomplished. Both Jackson and 
Calhoun were committed without reserva- 
tion to the individual guaranties contained 
in the great charter of liberty, but they were 
worlds apart in their understanding of the 
powers granted the Central Government; nor 
was this difference of opinion to be resolved 
short of war. 

Calhoun perceived far more clearly than 
did Jackson and others of his day—and, for 
that matter, many of our own day—the grave 
dangers in unrestrained majority rule. He 
knew that majorities unchecked and un- 
curbed could be as oppressive and as tyran- 
nical as the most wayward monarch or czar, 
and, student that he was, he was well ac- 
quainted with the efforts made by the 
Founding Fathers in the Constitutional Con- 
vention to guard against the minority being 
despoiled of its rights by a rapacious and 
intemperate majority. Through the con- 
fused thinking of those who equated unre- 
stricted majority power with liberty, he saw 
the grave dangers that lay ahead. 

When Calhoun rose to give his toast on 
that night in April 1830, he spoke with the 
authority of the great Virginian who organ- 
ized the party of which the speaker was a 
member, for only a few months before his 
death Jefferson, as observed by Miss Koch in 
her recent Jefferson-Madison, had reiter- 
ated his moral repugnance for government 
that assumed unto itself all power, saying 
that the second greatest calamity that could 
befall the United States was the breakup of 
the Union, but the greatest of all political 
calamities would be submission to a govern- 
ment of unlimited powers’.” 

Uninhibited majority rule, because of the 
very nature of our Government, has been, 
and always will be, the greatest threat to 
the orderly workings of our political institu- 
tions. Therefore, it will remain a matter 
of first concern to our political parties and 
one which requires our unremitting atten- 
tion. A nice balance of power between con- 
tending groups within our country is essen- 
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tial to the preservation of the liberty of the 
individual and the protection of the minori- 
ties. Political power may be assumed by an 
unbridled. majority in the name of liberty, 
but the end will be despotism. 

The dinner of 1830 is interesting for an- 
other reason. The Pennsylvania delegation, 
learning upon its arrival of the number of 
toasts to be offered and sensing that an effort 
was being made to commit the Democratie 
Party to nullification, promptly picked up 
their hats and departed. This, too, is in the 
best tradition of Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ners, as they have come to be known. As 
long as I can remember, the dinners in Wash- 
ington have been marked by some group or 
person marching out or failing to attend be- 
cause of some disagreement over party policy. 
Thus it will always be, I think, for our party 
is not lacking in turbulence and discord. It’s 
vitality and strength appear to come from 
the exercise it gets in attempting to keep 
in order and together the disparate elements 
that find shelter within its ample boundaries. 

Only to the politically inattentive could 
the election returns of last fall be without 
interest and significance. And since the po- 
litically inattentive are not found at din- 
ners so costly as are the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day gatherings, it might be well for us to 
take a long look at what happened. I have 
no doubt that there are things that can be 
learned in that way. 

The election has greater significance in the 
Southern States than in other sections of the 
country. In my opinion, it marks the begin- 
ning of the breakup of the political tradition 
of the Solid South; and while some time will 
be required to bring this to completion, the 
process is under way. I think it a safe guess, 
if not a reasonable prophecy, to say that we 
stand also on the threshold of major politi- 
cal changes within our own State. 

Almost 618,000 persons voted for a candi- 
date for President in Virginia last fall. It 
marked the largest vote ever cast in the 
State, and it was cast under circumstances 
that give evidence of a deeper and broader 
interest in political affairs than that which) 
has been apparent in any period of which I 
have knowledge. a 

It would be a grave mistake for us to 
assume that the reasons which brought 
about this situation are either temporary 
or unimportant. They are neither; and un- 
less substantial efforts are made to under- 
stand them and to reassemble the divergent 
groups within our party, political dominance 
may pass to the Republican Party within the 
State as within the Nation. 

We are witnessing a situation not unlike 
that which in the time of Jackson produced 
the deep fracture within the Democratic 
Party. Those Democrats who cast their 
votes for Mr. Eisenhower last fall felt in so 
doing that they were following the tradi- 
tional lines of the party. In other words, 
they believed the party had left them. This 
feeling is precisely that entertained by many 
in Virginia 113 years ago when a large num- 
ber of Democrats joined the Whigs in voting 
for Harrison and Tyler. Many of the old 
Jeffersonians were estranged from the party 
by the arbitrary and strong action of Jack- 
son and Martin Van Buren, his political suc- 
cessor and heir. Some of these became 
Whigs and later went on to affiliate with the 
young Republican Party—the party of Lin- 
coln, or rather the party which was to be- 
come the party of Lincoln within a few years, 
But many others, after temporarily with- 
drawing their support, found in the leader- 


ship of Tyler and Polk a reestablishment of 
the more moderate tenets of the Democratic 


Party which appealed to them, and they re- 
sumed their old alliances. There are many 
Democrats in the State who tonight are ask- 
ing themselves what course they should pur- 
sue. What we do as a national party will 
provide the answer. 

Fortunately, our differences of today are 
free to a large extent of the bitter personal 
and political animosities that marked the 
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fateful Jacksonian period in American his- 
tory. But there are differences, and that 
they are tending to pull us apart can hardly 
be ignored even by the most naive. They 
are not new. There have been evidences of 
difficulties within the Southern States for 
some time. The impact of the Second World 
War served to obscure many of the differ- 
ences whieh were causing trouble, but the 
disaffection in 1948 gave evidence of the fact 
that they were there. 

Those of you who have attended National 
Democratic Conventions in recent years, and 
here I am attempting no oblique reference 
to the convention of last year, have certainly 
noticed the almost studied indifference shown 
the views of the South by the representa- 
tives of our party drawn from the great cities 
of the central and eastern part of the United 
States. I remember quite well the conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1944 which I attended as 
a delegate. Only the most casual and cur- 
sory consideration was given proposals made 
to the Resolutions Committec by southern 
delegates. Delegates have told me of observ- 
ing the same thing at other meetings. 

There were two reasons for this. One was 
the distrust of the South as too conservative 
by the party in the Nation. For this point 
of view a substantial argument can be made. 
The second is of quite a different nature and 
it is dangerous to the continued well-being 
of the party. Interestingly enough, it is 
rooted in what appears to be strength rather 
than weakness. It arises out of the long 
dominance of the Democratic Party in the 
Southern States. 

The national party has been for some years 
inattentive and at times intolerant of south- 
ern proposals because of the conviction that 
the Southern States would be compelled to 
adhere to any platform adopted because of 
party regularity. 

It was doubt that this position was any 
longer a sure one which brought the repug- 
nant proposals for the requiring of our dele- 
gates at Chicago last summer an oath of con- 
formity. These proposals met the response 
they deserved at the hands of the distin- 
‘guished group representing us. The sug- 
gested oath was the outcome of the deterio- 
ration in political relations which has been 
going on for some time, and it was indica- 
tive of political uncertainty in reference to 
the Southern States. 

With the abandonment of the two-thirds 
rule in choosing the nominee of the party, 
the South has found itself at a decided dis- 
advantage in the councils of the party. Its 
long tradition of unshakable party allegiance 
has been turned against it by the northern 
and western wings. We have tended to be- 
come captives rather than equal partners, 
and it has become increasingly difficult for 
us to make a vigorous contribution to the 
political life of our country. 

It is the right of effective dissent which is 
being reestablished in this and other South- 
ern States, and there is no doubt in my mind 
but that both parties will be stronger as a 
result of it and the Nation better governed. 
Therefore, the growth of a strong two-party 
system in Virginia and in the other South- 
ern States is quite likely of as much conse- 
quence to our own party as it is to the op- 
posing one. 

If this is true, and I believe it is, it would 
be well for us, in assessing our present posi- 
tion, not to rely too heavily on analogies 
with the period since 1865. Isay this for the 
reason that the important role which the 
Democratic Party has occupied in the South- 
ern States since 1865 has been determined 
largely by influences which I believe are no 
longer so compelling. 

We have not seen for many years in the 
South the free operation of the two-party 
system. Democratic domination following 
the days of reconstruction came about be- 
cause of the excesses, humiliations, and op- 
pressions associated with the Republican 
Party. Thaddeus Stevens and the miserable 


‘wretches associated with him, by measures 
‘incredibly harsh, converted Virginia and her 
sister States into one-party States. We took 
the only course permitted us. It is from 
this that, in my opinion, we are now 
emerging. 

Moreover, I think we misread history if we 
take the Eisenhower victory of last fall to 
be of a piece with the Hoover victory of 
1928. The two are different. Virginia’s 
adherence to the Republican Party in 1928 
came out of the division over prohibition 
and religion. Much as I regret to say so, 
I think it true that Al Smith's defeat was 
brought about in great part because of his 
religion. It was the first presidential cam- 
paign in which I took an active part, and 
though that part did not rise above being 
a precinct speaker, I can well remember the 
very deep feelings stirred by the religious 
issue. Religion played a greater part than 
did prohibition, and this, in my opinion, 
accounts for the very sharp and quick re- 
vulsion of feeling which came about once the 
election was over. There was some but no 
substantial accretion of strength to the Re- 
publican Party by reason of the 1928 election. 
What there was was swept away in the eco- 
nomic catastrophe of the thirties. 

The situation now is quite different. A 
great many new voters took part in the elec- 
tion last fall, and they expressed themselves 
heavily in favor of a change. The great 
industrial development which has taken 
place in the South since the First World War, 
bringing in, as it has, many new people and 
creating among our. own people a great 
diversity of interests, has caused and is con- 
tinuing to cause profound changes in our 
political and social customs and habits. 
Virginia is becoming much more urban and 
this is being felt at the polls. 

Moreover we now have a more independent 
electorate—by that I mean an electorate 
with fewer party ties than we have had at 
any time within my lifetime. While there 
continues to be strong evidence of the old 
party attachment, it is found more often 
among the older voters than among the 
young ones. And we shall deceive ourselves 
if we count too heavily upon Democratic 
strength by way of nostalgia. We shall be 
able to add to the present Democratic 
strength only by a national platform more 
closely attuned to the aspirations and politi- 
cal beliefs of the people as a whole. It must 
be one which does not take the Southern 
States for granted. This, in my opinion, can 
be done, and by the doing of it we can 
broaden the basis of the Democratic Party 
and increase its strength in the Nation. But 
it cannot be done by loyalty oaths and a 
refusal to seat our delegations in the na- 
tional convention of our own party. 

The recent platform of our national party 
was not acceptable to many of our party 
members, and as a result they voted the 
ticket in the South especially, with little 
enthusiasm or registered their preference for 
Mr. Eisenhower. Something has been made 
of the argument that many Democrats 
looked upon Mr. Eisenhower as a non- 
partisan running on the Republican ticket. 
I doubt there is much to this, and I think 
we are misleading ourselves to our hurt by 
accepting such a theory. Our defeat lies 
deeper. 

Many of the new voters and many of the 
Democrats who supported Mr. Eisenhower 
will be inclined to remain with the party 
which he leads unless the Democratic Party 
can become less of a special interest, mi- 
nority dominated group than it was last year. 
It is necessary for the party to regain a 
more middle-ground position in order to in- 
crease its strength. In making a bid for 
Southern support, of this we may be sure, 
that while a party label in the South is im- 
portant it is nothing like so important as it 
once was. More and more the voters are 
going to be guided by what they believe 
the party can do for their section in par- 
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ticular and for the country in general. And 
this is as it should be. It is our job to make 
our party such a vehicle of political expres» 
sion as will permit it to have nationwide 
appeal. 

It seems to me that the party in Virginia 
is well qualified to contribute to this. It 
embraces a very wide range of political be- 
fiefs. It ranges from the conservative to the 
radical in its political thinking, and yet it 
has not until now been so completely domi- 
nated by either group as to make the party 
unacceptable to the other. That the State 
is presently more conservative than is the 
National Democratic Party needs no proof. 
But then, too, so is the Nation. The election 
last year demonstrated that. But it did not 
demonstrate that the Democratic Party 
lacked great mass support, and it did not 
prove the Nation as conservative as Virginia, 
and that is important for us to remember if 
we are to play a part nationally. 

In my opinion, it is doubtful that the Re- 
publican Party can attract enough conserva- 
tive independents and Democrats to raise it- 
self to power within the State in the near 
future. But it will be fatal for us to over- 
look the fact that it is well on the way toward 
becoming a virile organization in its own 
right. Moreover, it can easily become the 
dominant party within the State if our party 
does not furnish the best leadership of which 
it is capable. If our party in the Nation does 
not assume a position sympathetic to south- 
ern views and the Republican Party stays in 
power nationally for a prolonged period of 
time, the difficulty of maintaining Demo- 
cratic supremacy within the State becomes 
apparent. 

It is useful to remember that the strength 
‘of the political parties lies within the 
the States. It is to the States that a 
defeated nationally retreats to lick its 
wounds and to regain its strength and vigor 
for another assault. It is through the States 
‘that it is able to attune itself anew to the 
wishes and needs of those whom it seeks to 
serve, and it is State patronage that keeps 
it alive in lean times. For this reason we 
should strive here in Virginia to overcome 
such differences as have come as a result 
of the division last year. Virginia’s influ- 
ence will be needed in the council of the 
national party to shape a course that will 
be appealing to the area of the country to 
which we belong as well as acceptable to the 
country at large. And that influence should 
rest upon a united, not a divided party. 

For the first time in 20 years this celebra- 
tion is being held with our party no longer 
in power in the Nation. In that respect only 
is the gathering tonight unusual. Otherwise, 
we see in this the orderly working—or it may 
be it is the disorderly working—of the Ameri- 
can political system. Since the foundation 
of our Government we have witnessed the 
fluctuation from first one party to another 
of political power. It makes for political 
health. It contributes to the vigor and vi- 
tality of our political institutions. 

Nothing constructive will be accomplished 
by resorting to angry words now that we have 
lost. The fact is that the Democratic Party 
was defeated because millions of people in 
the Nation concluded that it was no longer 
the political vehicle best suited to their 
needs. The successful party is the party 
that succeeds in convincing the voters that 
it tends to stand for the things which they 
want. The Democratic Party in 1952 no 
longer occupied this position in the minds 
of the American people, and it was turned 
out of power. 

There were many reasons, in my opinion, 
which contributed to the decision. There 
was the continuing erosion of strength 
which, inevitably and inexorably, regardless 
of party, attends those long in office. There 
was the Korean war, bitter and frustrating. 
There were the scandals in Government 
which not infrequently appear, again regard- 
less of party, when one group has held office 
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for a long period. There was apprehension 
about heavy Government expenditures. 
‘Taxes were being felt more acutely than at 
any time in the past, and there was present 


considerable evidence of waste of funds, 


And then there was that vague and yet very 
powerful factor, a desire for a change. 

What is our responsibility now that we no 
longer are in power? Tt is not difficult to de- 
termine. We should strive to play faithfully 
and effectively the role of the minority—a 
role which is second in importance only to 
that of the majority—and of vital conse- 
quence in the operation of our system of 
government. 

The orderly and efficient functioning of 
government in our country requires the 
maintenance of a strong two-party system. 
We are now in the minority. We shall re- 
turn to the majority when, and not before, 
a majority of those voting believe we have 
something better to offer. And we shall be 
of value in opposition, and thereby enhance 
our chance of returning to power, only if 
we are intelligent and constructive critics. 

At no time should party opposition be 
captious and simply obstructive. Particu- 
larly it should not be so now. We are at war 
in the East and have been at war there since 
the summer of 1950. On the other hand, I 
have no confidence whatever in the hue and 
ery for a bipartisan foreign policy. It is 
dangerous—doubly dangerous—because of 
the good intentions behind it. It will stifle 
and smoother constructive criticism. It par- 
alyzes and immobilizes the Nation’s great 
guardian—the opposition party. 

The only machinery available in our sys- 
tem of government for testing the validity 
and worth of proposed legislation is the re- 
lentless hammering that comes from discus- 
sion and examination by contending politi- 
cal parties. It is in this way that we avail 
ourselves of the extreme value of the oppo- 
sition. If the opposition party plays its part 
intelligently and well, the resulting legis- 
lation will prove as sound as any that can be 
secured. If it fails in its obligation, the re- 
sult is likely to be disappointing. It can be 
tragic. To announce that our foreign policy 
is not to be subjected to this amazingly ef- 
fective piece of parliamentary machinery is 
merely to announce beforehand that we take 
less care with foreign commitments than 
with domestic ones. It is to announce also 
that our foreign policy, upon which so much 
has depended in the past and upon which so 
much will depend in the future, is to be ill- 
considered and flabby and, what is most dan- 
gerous of all, it is apt not to be understood 
at home and consequently not supported. 

I can imagine no more likely way to be- 
come engulfed in some catastrophic involve- 
ment abroad than by the development of a 
foreign policy that has not been subjected 
to that careful scrutiny which comes from 
the orderly working of a two-party system. 
Why should any great step, domestic or for- 
eign, be taken by our Government without 
this safeguard which is the very essence of 
our political system? 

A policy once agreed upon should have, of 
course, the support of our people until it is 
changed, and criticism in time of war re- 
quires a prudence and discretion that do not 
have to be observed during peace. But the 
absence of constructive criticism is fatal to 
our system. Of this we may be sure: when 
we have achieved unanimity of opinion, we 
shall have lost representative government. 

We must enter upon the role of critic with 
the determination that no effort will be 
spared in the doing of this duty and the do- 
ing of it well. We should be careful not to 
dissipate our energies in trivial and incon- 
sequential matters. 

It is important, if we are to come to power 
again, and if we are to be prepared to assume 
the obligations of leadership once the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, that we avoid breaking 
up into small groups bent on special objec- 
tives. Small splinter groups are without suf- 
ficient force to achieve power if they are con- 


fronted with a reasonably well disciplined 
large party, and they are without that cohe- 
sion which sustained execution of power 
requires. 

. In those cases where parties disintegrate 
into small groups a situation develops where- 
in stable parliamentary government becomes 
most difficult. The French, talented and 
able though they are, are having now great 
trouble in maintaining an effective govern- 
ment through a coalition of minorities. 
There have been 18 changes in government 
in France since the Germans were driven 
out. These changes have exacted too heavy 
a toll. We must resist falling into a like 
situation. 

It is not yet possible to say whether the 
substantial vote cast last fall for General 
Eisenhower represents an expression of con- 
fidence in an established body of political 
principles or a tribute to a national hero 
whose personal integrity and devotion to 
the American people are beyond doubt. It 
is my view that this latter reason prompted 
the decision made by most voters, and that 
we are yet to see emerge the political phi- 
losophy of the party in power. If it is as yet 
in the making, it remains to be seen first 
what it is and, second, whether the disparate 
elements which supported the Republicans 
can be combined behind it. But there can be 
no doubt as to the proper role of the Demo- 
cratic Party in reference to it. It is charged 
with seeing that whatever policy is proposed 
is subjected to intelligent appraisal and ex- 
amination. This is the obligation of the 
party to its members, and it is clearly its 
duty to the Nation. 

But this is by no means the full extent of 
our responsibility to the Nation. We must 
strive to formulate and to enunciate a polit- 
ical program that is at once wholesome and 
dedicated to the advancement of the great 
mass of our people, For the genius of the 
Democratic Party lies in that direction. We 
must be careful to refrain from appeals to 
that which is petty and narrow and mean 
in an effort to make political capital. We 
must be at pains to educate our people in 
the responsibilities of self-government and 
in the indispensable part that self-denial and 
self-control play in it. And we must guard 
zealously the rights of the humblest of our 
citizens and the smallest of our minorities. 
We must exert ourselves if I may quote 
from a recent article by the gallant and dis- 
tinguished nominee of the party—‘“To find 
the true balance between security and free- 
dom, between initiative and anarchy, be- 
tween tolerance and conformity, to organize 
vast patience and understanding for the 
peaceful resolution of our conflicts, to com- 
municate the material and spiritual goals of 
life by the examples of a superior system of 
self-management and self-discipline. These 
are the tasks of democratic statesmanship 
in our times. But these,” as Mr. Stevenson 
so wisely observes, “are tasks for adults not 
children, for reason not emotion, for faith 
not fear.” 


Migration Problem of Puerto Ricans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention a letter 
written to the editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune and published by that 
paper in its Sunday, March 29, 1953, edi- 
tion, concerning Puerto Ricans who have 
migrated to the city of New York. There 
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has been much confusion about these 
people; and, because the letter is both 
factual and reflects constructive thinking 
on the subject, I include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
an extension of my remarks: 


PUERTO RICANS—HOPEFUL PICTURE PAINTED 
OF MIGRATION PROBLEM 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

On March 21 you were Kind enough to 
publish my letter touching briefly on Puerto 
Rico’s modernization program. Interesting 
as Operation Bootstrap was to all of us who 
composed New York City’s official delegation, 
the primary purpose of our recent visit was 
to explore, with the island's officials, ways 
and means to soften the impact of the in- 
creasing Puerto Rican migration to our over- 
crowded and badly housed town. These few 
words deal with that subject. 

There is little question but that the con- 
ferences we held developed an increased 
mutual understanding of the situation and 
will allow for the constructive ideas ad- 
vanced by both sides to be implemented into 
action, 

In approaching this matter it must be re- 
membered that Puerto Ricans as American 
citizens have the same identical right to 
move freely within the United States and 
its territories as do citizens domiciled in the 
48 States. It should further be clearly un- 
derstood that the policy of the Puerto Rican 
government neither encourages nor dis- 
courages migration. It definitely is not in 
the business of exporting people. In fact 
some of the island’s officials are fearful of a 
future labor shortage as their industrializa- 
tion program progresses and the birth rate 
slackens due to more widespread education. 

Today a Puerto Rican entering New York 
City to earn his livelihood is faced with some 
of the same obstacles as confronted other 
racial groups in former years. He quickly 
discovers that he is regarded in certain 
know-nothing circles as a second-class citi- 
zen, @ criminal and a vagrant whose main 
purpose in coming here is to go on relief. 
Facts prove that these accusations are false. 

The record shows that he is as well be- 
haved as other segments of the population, 
Many crimes attributed to him are fre- 
quently committed by other Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples of whom a certain number are 
here illegally. Statistics show that only 6 
percent of the approximately 370,000 Puerto 
Ricans in this city are receiving public aid 
as against a figure of around 4 percent for 
the total city population. The main reason 
for this differential is the language difficulty. 
Employers are loath to hire persons not 
possessing a knowledge of English, 

Steps to improve this situation are now 
under way at both ends. The Puerto Rican 
Government will increase its efforts toward 
making its commonwealth bilingual and 
New York City will undertake the creation of 
more. facilities through which a working 
knowledge of English can quickly be 
acquired. : 

A program to disperse the migration to 
other centers where jobs are available and 
housing less congested has been in opera- 
tion for some time. The effects are already 
being felt. 

Because Puerto Ricans upon arrival gen- 
erally are obliged to live in squalid slum 
areas, Many to a room, they are particularly 
susceptible to sickness. The fact that they 
exchange a warm sunny climate for an in- 
clement one makes them extremely vulner- 
able. Therefore, they have been placing a 
heavy load on the city’s limited hospital 
facilities. Puerto Rican officials, now fully 
cognizant of how serious this matter has 
become, have agreed to stimulate a program 
of a voluntary nature offering free health 
examinations to prospective migrants. 

Today Puerto Ricans, constituting as they 
do only a fraction of the overall migration 
that has poured into this State from all 
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< în work of vital importance and had reached 


parts of the country during the last decade, 
are playing an important part in our 
economic life. Were they to evaporate 
simultaneously many businesses would be 
seriously hit and some might even fold up. 
Even our farmers might face serious diffi- 
culty, for under contract with the New York 
State Department of Labor several thousand 
Puerto Ricans come up annually to help get 
the crops in. Nearly all this farm labor re- 
turns to the island after the work in the 
fields is finished. These islanders are even 
now pulling their own weight in our society. 
We, who have been here longer, may well 
be surprised as to the extent that this sensi- 
tive, alert people will contribute toward en- 
riching American life in the days ahead, pro- 
vided, of course, we exercise tolerance and 
help them over their first difficulties. 
GOODHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr. 


New York, March 25, 1953. 


The War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28 of last year I had occasion to ad- 
dress this House and my statement 
ineluded the following remarks: 

Was it not this * * * limited-war strategy 
that led us into this disgraceful and bloody 
stalemate? How many more American lives 
must be sacrificed before this great Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
comes to its senses and allows American 
military leaders to end this war in an Amer- 
ican way? 


The past administration referred to 
the Korean conflict as a police action, 
and all available evidence we have makes 
it obvious that it was treated as a police 
action. The American people were en- 
couraged that with the advent of the 
new administration, President Eisen- 


hower would not regard the shooting. 


in Korea as a sideshow but recognize 
it as a full-fledged war. 

Vast numbers of Americans share an 
apprehension that the conduct of the 
war in Korea has been virtually the 
same as in the former administration. 
Correspondence received by me, and 
public opinion, as reflected in newspaper 
editorials, would seem to indicate this. 
It is true, and this much must be said, 
that in wartime a change of policy takes 
time to effect, and it may be too early 
to assert that the old policy of conduct- 
ing the war in Korea will be continued. 

The American people have engaged in 
some deep thinking since Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet's charge that there have been 
serious shortages of ammunition in Ko- 
rea. To me, this issue is far greater 
than merely one of whether there were 
enough bullets in Korea. The issue is 
one which involves the basic policy of 
the United States toward the Korean 
war. More than that, it also involves 
the administrative system of the Penta- 
gon and the Munitions Board, which 
have been sharply criticized recently. 

At the present time, the arms shortage 
in Korea is being reviewed by a Senate 
subcommittee, headed by Senator Mar- 


CARET CHASE SMITH. While this is de- 
sirable, nevertheless, regardless of the 
revelations, there is a definite responsi- 


bility upon the Department of Defense 


to assess and reasses its problem in 


Korea, and its basic strategy with respect ` 


to Korea. 

Perhaps the President should give 
consideration to recent opinion which 
reflects the desirability of establishing a 
Korean war staff under his direct super- 
vision, and in direct liaison with the 
Korean war front. 

Recently a distinguished colleague of 
mine, Representative HAROLD C. OSTER- 
TAG, of Attica, made some public com- 
ment on the premature retirement of 
General Van Fleet. Several questions 
entered into his mind. I want to join 
my colleague in this respect; and, at this 
time, I want to offer the following edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Buffalo Evening News: 

PREMATURE RETIREMENT 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, former com- 
mander of the Eighth Army in Korea, is being 
retired from the Army 2 years before normal 
retirement age of 62. It may be coincidence 
that the general had barely concluded testi- 
mony before congressional committees about 
an ammunition shortage in Korea when his 
retirement was announced. 

Or it may not. Representative HAROLD 
OSTERTAG, Attica Republican, thinks it has a 
noticeable smell of military politics. 

“It is very difficult for me to understand 
how a man who still has 2 years to go before 
normal retirement age now seems to be get- 
ting his walking papers,” he said. “It is my 
personal opinion that his exceptional abili- 
ties and knowledge should be kept in the 
Army as long as possible.” 

There is no question that General Van 
Fleet stepped on some sensitive toes around 
the Pentagon when he persisted in his ac- 
cusations about a shortage of ammunition 
in the Korean theater—this in the face of 
denials by his superiors. He convinced con- 
gressional investigators that the charges were 
true, although the Defense Department's 
most persuasive witnesses, including Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson, did their best to 
discredit his testimony. 

According to his own testimony, it could 
well have been that he was consigned to the 
Pentagon doghouse long before he appeared 
in Washington to make his sensational 
charges of an ammunition scarcity. At the 
time armistice talks were proposed he said 
he was pursuing a demoralized enemy toward 
almost certain victory. He said he “cried” to 
his superiors to be allowed to wage “relent- 
less” war against them until the purpose of 
the Korean conflict was achieved. Such a 
campaign would have been in the character 
of warfare which carried Gen. U. S. Grant to 
victory from Vicksburg to Richmond, a classic 
example of the type of offensive General Van 
Fleet wanted to continue. But the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ordered him to ease the pres- 
sure, sit back and await the outcome of the 
heralded “truce” conference. Who can tell 
but that the Korean war would have been 
won on the battlefield then instead of being 
mired in the interminable and frustrating 
wrangles of Panmunjom if General Van Fleet 
had been allowed free rein? 

It’s risky business irritating the Pentagon 
brass in any branch of the service, as Capt. 
Hyman G. Rickover, of the Navy, discovered, 
In his zeal to push ahead the construction 
of our first atomic-powered submarine, a 
project of which he was in charge, he an- 
noyed his superiors in Washington by his 
scorn for red tape and his insistence upon 
priority for materials. He was passed over 
twice for promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral, and—by Navy rule—that meant he 
must retire, even though he was engaged 
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the age of only 53. 

When the news of Captain Rickover’s im- 
minent retirement was made public, several 
Congressmen demanded an investigation. 
Presumably, such an inquiry will be made, 
and, possibly, the officer will remain in the 
service. Congressman OsTERTAG’s suspicions 
about the possible motives behind what he 
called the forced retirement of General Van 
Fleet appear to be well grounded. The cir- 
cumstances indicate that some questions 
should be asked of his Army superiors to 
determine if further questioning is justified. 


Brookhaven Laboratory Medical Research 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article on the 
medical research program at Brook- 
haven: 


BROOKHAVEN LABORATORY MEDICAL RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


Thursday afternoon, March 5, Mr. Heller, 
of the staff, talked with Dr, Farr, head of the 
medical division of the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, concerning the program of the 
medical division. The medical division is 
presently working in two very interesting 
fields: In one case they are developing a 
technique for the irradiation of brain tumors 
with neutrons in an effort to destroy the 
tumor without the use of surgery; and, in 
the second field, they are studying the move- 
ment of body fluids with the use of radio- 
active isotope tracer techniques, 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


These programs are carried out in a re- 
search hospital which has beds for 36 pa- 
tients but is actually operated at a 28-patient 
level and with excellent research laboratories 
to support this work. Dr. Farr estimated 
that it requires one in staff to support each 
patient in the hospital. The research labo- 
ratory occupies about the same floor areas as 
the facilities required for the patients. The 
entire unit is set up in a former Army station 
hospital which was constructed during the 


war. 

The buildings are of the austere temporary 
construction type employed by the Army in 
the later stages of the war for zone of interior 
temporary construction. The buildings are 
maintained in excellent condition and are 
brightly painted both on the interior and on 
the exterior. A skillful use of color has been 
made so that the hospital gives a cheery 
appearance, The Brookhaven people esti- 
mated that hospital painting amounted to 
about $21,000 per year and that within the 
next 5 years major foundation replacements 
would have to be undertaken if the buildings 
are to be continued in use beyond that 
period. In addition major plumbing instal- 
lations will probably have to be replaced at 
that time as they are made of wartime ma- 
terials. It is on this basis, plus the fact that 
the hospital is spread over a rather large area 
with long connecting corridors, that Brook- 
haven has recommended to the Commission 
the construction of a new research hospital 
within the next 5 years. The master plan 
for Brooklawn calls for a 48-bed 1-floor hos- 
pital with the patients housed in 4 wings on 
one side of the central core and the research 
laboratory housed in 2 large wings on the 
other side of the central core. The central 
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core carries major utilities, dining room, and 
other service departments. The central core 
is connected to a head house at one end in 
which are located offices and reception facill- 
ties. One-story construction is used because 
the ground is level and because of potential 
irradiation hazards to occupants of upper 
floors. This irradiation hazard comes about 
as a result of the fact that radiation sources 
are normally shielded on the sides and air is 

used as a shield above the source. This pro- 
cedure greatly reduces the shield problem 
around the hospital. The hospital plan also 
contemplates the construction of a small 
medical treatment reactor somewhat similar 
to the CP-5 reactor at Chicago. The prime 
requirement for the reactor is a high flux of 
thermal neutrons and easy access to the neu- 
tron beam for the treatment of cancer pa- 
tients. The patient manipulation problem 
is a serious one and special provisions must 
be made if a large number of patients are to 
be treated efficiently and with safety. It is 
planned to put the reactor at the opposite 
end of the central core from the office. 


NEUTRON IRRADIATION PROGRAM 


The Brookhaven group is keenly interested 
and is making a major effort to develop a 
technique of irradiating deep-seated cancers 
with neutrons, the objective being to elimi- 
nate the cancer without damaging sound 

tissue adjacent to the cancer. 

The first type to be attacked and the one 

on which the technique is currently being 
developed is the brain tumor. The reason for 
choosing brain tumors is stated to be as fol- 
lows: The head is an exterior part of the 
body and for irradiation p can there- 
fore be easily segregated from the other parts 
of the body and irradiated independently. 

Secondly, brain tumors have been particu- 
larly difficult to treat by gamma rays and 
X-rays. Radiations sufficient to kill tumor 
cells will also seriously damage normal brain 
tissue. Because of the nature of the tumor 
growth and the area in which it is located, 
it does not lend Itself readily to surgical 
treatment. The neutrons themselyes do not 

damage tissue particularly in the concentra- 
tions employed and thus have a great ad- 
vantage over gamma rays and X-rays which 
damage both good and bad tissue alike. 

In order to destroy the cancerous cells, a 
solution of a boron compound is injected 
into the patient’s blood stream. At the 
present time a 100-centimeter injection is 
used. Within 15 minutes this solution is 
concentrated in the cancerous tissue at a 
rate 20 times that to be found in the adja- 
cent healthy brain tissues. The neutrons 
passing through the head strike this boron 
concentration in the cancerous tissue and 
give off alpha radiations. It is these alpha 
radiations which destroy the cancerous cells. 
Because they are alphas these radiations will 
only travel roughly a distance equivalent to 
the diameter of the average brain cell. Since 
the boron is uniformly distributed through 
the cancerous tissue the alpha irradiation 
takes place uniformly through this same 
tissue regardless of how tenuous the cancer 
growth may bè and regardless of the shape 
of the cancer. On the other hand, adjacent 
healthy tissue is little affected since its boron 
concentration is only one-twentieth that of 
the cancerous tissue. Unfortunately, this 
high concentration of the boron solution 
takes place in about 15 minutes and is only 
effective for a period of about 1 hour and 
it is, therefore, necessary to inject the boron 
solution just before the patient is subjected 
to the neutron irradiation and the irradia- 
tion must take place within the hour. It is 
most effective about 15 minutes to one-half 
hour after the injection. 

The period of irradiation with the Brook- 
haven pile flux is 15 minutes and very care- 
ful scheduling is required in order that it 
may take place at the proper time. The 


irradiation takes place in a yault formed in 
the top of the Brookhaven pile. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: The pile is shut down 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon at the end of 
the day shift. An area on top of the pile is 
cleared of experimental equipment and 
shielding blocks are taken out of the top of 
the pile to form a pit about 3 feet wide by 
8 feet long and about 3 feet deep. At the 
bottom of this pit is a slot about the size of 
a brick through which the thermal neutrons 
come directly from the pile. This hole is so 
located that the patient’s head can readily 
be placed directly over it. The patient is 
brought from the hospital in an ambulance 
and carried by stretcher to the top of the 


pile. Here he is given an injection of boron 


and then lowered into the pit. He is fully 
conscious and is given no special medication. 
As soon as the patient is properly in position 
with his head lightly strapped to the 
stretcher to prevent movement a mirror is 
erected above the pit and a 2-way communi- 
cation system installed in it. The medical 
personnel then leave the pit and retire to a 
platform about 20 feet away. The pile is 
then brought up to full power and the irradi- 
ation continued for the required 15-minute 
period. The neutrons pass through the head 
and then out through the roof of the pile 
building into the air so that no shielding is 
required above the patient. At the end of 
the irradiation period the pile is shut down 
and the patient is then removed from the 
pit and taken by ambulance back to the 
hospital. The entire operation takes about 
4 hours. 

Results to date, although not permanent, 
have been impressive—10 patients have been 
irradiated. In all but two cases improve- 
ments were noted. All of the cases treated 
at the hospital to date have been considered 
terminal cases by the medical profession. 
They are only brought to Brookhaven after 
their cases have been thoroughly diagnosed 
and all usual methods of treatment have 
been unsuccessful. In some cases the pa- 
tient is able to walk with a cane; in others, 
the patient is unable to move about him- 
self. In one case a patient was unable to 
respond to command in addition to being 
unable to speak. The change takes place 
quite rapidly and is usually quite spectacu- 
lar. One man was bedridden when he was 
brought to the hospital. He received a total 
of 4 treatments at 1-month intervals and 
after his third treatment spent a month 
traveling around Florida as a tourist. Un- 
fortunately, none of the cases to date have 
been cured, and in successful cases about 6 
months of useful time was added to the 
patient's life span. 

Dr. Farr and his staff believe that one of 
the reasons that the effects to date have only 
lasted an average of 1 month to 6 weeks has 
been due to the fact that they do not pro- 
duce a sufficiently concentrated neutron 
beam to effectively destroy the cancer. They 
merely succeed in knocking it out for a period, 
If a stronger boron solution could be used, 
this problem could be overcome, Unfortu- 
nately, however, boron is very toxic and 
stronger doses cannot be used at the present 
time. One of the present approaches is an 
effort to develop a chemical compound of 
boron which is not so toxic to the patient. 
The reaction from the boron is rather rug- 
ged and includes nausea, vomiting, and gen- 
eral ill feeling for a few days following the 
injection. This toxicity makes it impossible 
to give the injections more than once a 
month—here, again, if a less-toxic compound 
were available, treatments could be given 
once a week or even more often, and Dr. 
Farr believes much better results could be 
obtained, for the cancer would be denied its 
present long-time interval to recoup. 

The above problem forms an additional 
basis for the proposal that a small high- 
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thermalneutron- flux research reactor be in- 
cluded in the new medical building. Brook- 
haven is closely following the results ob- 
tained in Chicago on the CP-5 reactor with 
the idea that this would make a good proto- 
type for the reactor they have in mind. The 
reactor is tentatively estimated to cost be- 
tween $500,000 and $1 million, and the med- 
ical facilities necessary to effectively use the 
reactor would probably add another half mil- 
lion to the cost. These would include meth- 
ods of turning on and shutting off the neu- 
tron beam without shutting the reactor 
down, adequate shielding for medical per- 
sonnel and for the patient during the irra- 
dlation, and access to five sides of the pile 
for the production of short-lived isotopes 
and the irradiation of patients. The sixth 
side would be used for the control mecha- 
nism of the pile. The use of the present 
Brookhaven reactor for these irradiations is 
undesirable for two operating reasons: The 
shutdown and startup of the pile is con- 
sidered to be hard on the pile for operating 
reasons, and the preparation needed to prop- 
erly irradiate the patient requires that other 
research setups be denied use of the pile 
during irradiation and that certain research 
setups be disassembled in order to enable the 
irradiations to be carried out. For these 
reasons only about two patient irradiations 
are carried out each month. It is estimated 
that in the medical reactor it would be possi- 
ble to carry out as many as 12 irradiations 
a day with an irradiation period of about 5 
minutes per patient. A shorter irradiation 
period would be possible because of the high 
flux of the reactor. 

In the next 2 or 3 years after the brain 
tumor irradiation technique is more fully 
developed, the Brookhayen group plans to 
undertake the development of a method 
of irradiating cancer of the lungs, the kid- 
neys, and other internal organs which can- 
not be effectively treated at the present 
time by external irradiations of gamma and 
X-rays. These problems will be consider- 
ably more difficult than brain irradiations, 
both because of the location of the organ 
in the body and because of the functions 
carried out by these organs. 


MOVEMENT OF BODY FLUIDS 


It is obvious that the key to the above 
technique for internal cancer irradiation is 
a thorough understanding of the method of 
movement of body fluids as well as the affin- 
ity of the various organs for various chemical 
compounds, If the technique is to be stic- 
cessful, the ability of each organ to concen- 
trate specific compounds must be known. 
The study of body fluids looks for an answer 
to this problem. One of the first studies 
undertaken is the movement of sodium 
throughout the body and one of the tech- 
niques used is the study of movement of 
sodium in the bodies of nephrotic children. 
In cases with this disease the volume of 
body fluids is greatly expanded. Radio- 
active sodium compounds indicate that the 
water concentrated in the bodies of these 
children moves back and forth between the 
blood stream and fluid space at a rate ade- 
quate to replace the fluid in any one area 
once every 2½ hours. Techniques of this 
type will be used to study each of the vari- 
ous areas of the body. The sodium studies 
are yielding information on the mechanism 
whereby low sodium diets help high blood 
pressure and hypertension patients. It has 
been found, for example, that one type of 
hypertension is caused by the body’s over 
absorption of sodium and that a low sodium 
diet will effect major improvements in this 
type of patient. Other types of hypertension 
cases, however, are completely unaffected by 
low sodium diets. 

Both Dr. Bugher, head of the Biology and 
Medicine Division, and the staff at Brook- 
haven stated that arrangements could read- 
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fly be made for members to observe the 
irradiation of one of the patients at the 
pile. The Commission has promised to give 
the staff 3 to 4 days’ notice of the next 
irradiation so that if any of the members 
wish to view this irradiation, plans can be 
made. There is an airstrip just south of 
the laboratory which is used by light planes 
and can safely handle a DC-3. DC-3’s have 
regularly landed at this field. Military planes 
normally drop their passengers at this field 
and then proceed to Mitchel Field, about 
30 miles away, for refueling and overnight 


storage. 


H. R. 4294 Limits Importation of Foreign 
Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 2 months a substantial number 
of Members of the House have been seek- 
ing to inspire favorable action on pro- 
posed legislation to limit the amount of 
foreign residual oil entering this coun- 
try. On February 9, I introduced H. R. 
2870 to establish quota limitations on 
these imports, and since that time iden- 
tical bills have been sponsored by 21 
other Representatives. 

More recently I have written to each 

` of you to ask your assistance in our cam- 
paign to protect the domestic coal in- 
dustry from the millions of barrels of 
the foreign waste product that is being 
shipped into east coast fuel markets at 
the expense of our coal and railroad in- 
dustries, and to the detriment of our na- 
tional security. 

Your response has been encouraging, 
and I am grateful for your interest in 
the problem and for the many pledges of 
support. Now, if you will permit, I 
should like to ask that you give full 
backing to H. R. 4294, which was intro- 
duced last Monday by Congressman 
Smumpson of Pennsylvania, to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and to 
safeguard American industry and Amer- 
ican workers. This bill embodies the 
principles of H. R. 2870 and will thus re- 
strict the amount of the cheap sludge 
coming from foreign refineries into the 
United States. 

-~ Hearings on Congressman SIMPSON’S 
bill are soon to be held by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, thus assur- 
ing it the prompt consideration that it 
deserves. While I cannot speak for my 
colleagues who have been active in the 
campaign against unrestricted importa- 
tions of residual oil, I am confident that 
they will all give their enthusiastic sup- 
port to H. R. 4294. And I am hopeful 
that the growing number of other Mem- 
bers of Congress who understand the ur- 
gency of resolving the foreign residual 
oil problem will be sufficient to provide 
3 enactment of this proposed legis- 

on. 


Salaries of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many problems confronting the De- 
troit post office, and the main problem 
is the inadequate salaries paid to post- 
office employees. Congress has just 
boosted the starting salaries for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia police and firemen 
from $3,410 to $4,000, with a maximum 
for privates in 3 years’ time, of $4,800. 
Postmaster General Summerfield—right- 
fully so—wants to raise the morale and 
the efficiency of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Let us start with morale—and 
efficiency will follow naturally. No man 
with financial worries can be efficient. 

I am wondering whether the District 
policemen would like to take examina- 
tions of a scheme for postal clerk of a 
complicated city like Detroit, or any 
other large city for that matter. Still, 
the policeman starts at $4,000, whereas, 
the lowly postal clerk starts at $3,270, 
not mentioning the salaries mail han- 
dlers receive. 

I can see no reason why postal em- 
ployees should not have an entrance 
salary of at least $3,500 with at least 
$200—it should be $300—in grade pro- 
motions. Possibly Congress is to blame, 
but if the Postmaster General would 
make himself heard, I am sure Congress 
would act to remedy this inadequacy. 

True there are many headaches in 
running the Post Office Department. 
This is only one, and may I suggest that 
with a little cooperation by the Post- 
master General with the Department 
employees, his burden will become much 
lighter. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include 2 articles, 
1 from the Detroiter and the other 
from the March 27, 1953, issue of the 
Detroit News on the subject of postal 
service in the Detroit area. 

Articles follow: 

[From the Detroiter] 

Postat SERVICE Must Grow WITH AREA 

Postal service throughout the Nation has 
been slipping for several years. Shortage of 
labor, inadequate facilities, and removal of 
railroad passenger trains have all contributed 
to the problem. Locally, the most important 
factor has been the failure to expand postal 
facilities to keep pace with the growth of 
the area. 

A survey of first-class mail just completed 
by your board indicates that first-class and 
air-mail service is adequate to most points, 
with some exceptions. However, even the 
post office concedes that parcel post and other 
services are inconsistent—frequently so poor 
as to be intolerable. 

The last major mail-handling facility added 
to the Detroit post office was the Roosevelt 
Park Annex built in 1936 to bring the then 
overburdened Detroit post office up to date. 
Another small facility is now under con- 
struction but it will not begin to meet the 
problem. The volume handled by the De- 
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troit- post office in 1936 and 1952 is set forth 
below: 

Letters and circulars mailed: 1936, 510,- 
212,772; 1952, 1,019,094,837. 

Letters and circulars received for delivery: 
1936, 333,159,000; 1952, 814,275,697. 

Postal receipts: 1936, $10,580,300; 1952, 
$32,821,100. 

Parcels mailed: 
32,387,774. 

Parcels received for delivery: 1936, 8,305,- 
232; 1952, 21,663,175. 

Inadequacy of present facilities does not 
permit modern mechanical handling equip- 
ment and requires extra sorting of the mail. 
Mail must first be sorted at the Roosevelt 
Park Annex and, due to the lack of space, 
frequently is rebundled and again sorted at 
individual branch offices. This adds to the 
labor problem and makes supervision diffi- 
cult. Volume of each type of mail has in- 
creased from 100 percent to 300 percent since 
1936; clerical help has increased only 91 per- 
cent, and carrier help 83 percent in the 
Detroit office. Business concerns delivering 
and picking up parcels and mail at the post 
office have their trucks delayed for hours 
in order to get up to the dock at the annex. 

Like all other businesses the post office is 
now faced with an acute labor problem, and 
only the expansion and modernization of 
facilities will keep the postal service from 
collapsing. Modern materials handling 
methods must be introduced to enable the 
post office to use available labor efficiently. 
The Detroit area outgrew the present postal 
facilities years ago and the situation has be- 
come dangerously critical. 

Detroit post-office facilities must be ex- 
panded not only to meet present needs but 
future requirements must also be consid- 
ered. The expeditious movement of mail is 
vital to commerce and everyday living. 


[From the Detroit News of March 27, 1953] 


POST-OFFICE CLERK’S JOB REFLECTS DETROIT 
<- ArRgEA’s EXPANSION 


You don’t have to read a list of building 
permits to find out how rapidly the city of 
Detroit is expanding. Just ask a post-office 
clerk, suggests Harold DeLong, recording-sec- 
retary of al 295, National Federation of 
Post-Office Clerks. 

Faced with the task of memorizing the 
location of every street and alley in the De- 
troit miail-distribution area, the average 
clerk has found the burgeoning growth of 
the city is playing havoc with his brain. 

The shift of population to Allen Park, the 
new J. L. Hudson shopping center and to- 
ward Livonia Township has resulted in ex- 
pansion of the Detroit postal distribution 
setup, giving additional headaches to the 
man who handles your mail. 

FLOOD OF NEW STREETS 

Not only is the job made tougher by the 
addition of some 150 new streets annually, 
but many of these streets are similar or exact 
duplicates of some name in another part of 
the city. 

A new clerk is given 9 months to learn the 
city mail “scheme,” as it’s called in postal 
parlance, Then he must pass a tough exami- 
nation. 

After qualifying the first time, the clerk 
must take an annual examination to dem- 
onstrate that he has kept up with addi- 
tions to the city. 

The growth was so rapid last year that 
scheme examiners could not keep the index 
cards used in the examinations up to date 
and it was impossible to give the annual 
examinations, 

WORK IN SHIFTS 


This year, however, the clerks are getting 
the test and the number of changes is so 
great that most clerks find they must learn 
a completé new “scheme.” 


1936, 10,956,100; 1952, 
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The clerks work in shifts around the clock 

to process an average of 3% million pieces 

-of mail a day which are handled in Detroit 
every day. 

On the job they stand in front of a box 
about 5 feet square which is divided in 
compartments. They “stick” the mail into 
the compartment numbered according to 
the area in which it is to be delivered. 


YOU- CAN HELP 
Postmaster Frank C. Middel says the dis- 
tribution system is speeded considerably by 
persons who remember to use the zone num- 
ber on their mail. 
When a clerk spots a zone number he 
knows at once where to pigeon-hole the 
letter. If there is no zone number he must 


dredge his memory for the geographical loca- . 


tion of the address. 

The Detroit post office is proud that most 
of its two-thousand-and-two-hundred-odd 
clerks meet Government regulation of 95 
percent accuracy on examinations at a rate 
of 16 letters per minute. Actual computa- 
tions show the clerk throws about 40 letters 
a minute while working. 

Bee W. Woodfin, Detroit’s best known 
clerk, has passed 22 annual examinations 
with 100 percent scores. 

Others, who are well aware that the city 
is growing rapidly, get 100 percent grades, 
but achieve it only because they are “lucky,” 
they say. “The city is too big,” they moan. 


Agricultural Workers in Hawaii Highest 
Paid Year-Round Agricultural Workers 
in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to incorporate an article 

. from Sugar News, issued by the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association, pre- 
senting statistics that show agricultural 
workers in Hawaii are the highest paid 
year-round agricultural workers in the 
world, 

The article follows: 

RETAIN HIGHEST PAID, YEAR-ROUND AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKER DISTINCTION 

Hawaii’s hourly rated sugar workers in 
1952. retained one of their most important 
distinctions: highest paid year-round agri- 
cultural workers in the world. 

Last year, according to data compiled by 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
their average daily earnings amounted to 
$9.70. This is a record high, 

Over 6 years, average daily earnings have 
Increased $2.07, or 27.1 percent, or from 
$7.63 for 1947 to $9.70 for 1952. 

By months, the 1952-51 average daily earn- 
ings are as follows: 
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To Stop Paying Taxes On Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past week President Eisenhower 
sent to the Congress his long-awaited 
recommendations for restoring a proper 
balance of functions and fiscal resources 
among the several levels of government 
in the United States. This is a matter 
with which I have had long and inti- 
mate acquaintance in my years of public 
life; and, like scores of other Members 
of the Congress, I welcome the admin- 
istration’s action. In my judgment, we 
cannot launch the required studies too 
soon or implement them too early. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp the text 
of a radio address on the subject, which 
I have prepared for broadcasting over 
station WBTA, Batavia, N. L.: 


Good afternoon, friends, 

President Eisenhower did something this 
week for which men in public life, including 
your Congressman, have been pleading for 
20 years. 

He set in motion plans whose ultimate ob- 
jective is to decentralize our overstuffed Na- 
tional Government and return some of its 
powers and taxing authority to the States 
and the localities, 

The initial step toward this goal came in 
the form of a message from the President to 
Congress, asking for the creation of a Com- 
mission on Governmental Functions and Fis- 
cal Resources. The message said, in part, 
and I quote: “The present division of ac- 
tivities between Federal and State Govern- 
ments, including their local subdivisions, is 
the product of more than a century and a 
half of piecemeal and often haphazard 
growth. In many cases, especially within the 
past 20 years, the Federal Government has 
entered fields which, under our Constitu- 
tion, are the primary responsibility of the 
State and local governments. This has tend- 
ed to blur the responsibilities of local gov- 
ernment. It has led to duplication and 
waste. It is time to relieve the people of the 
need to pay taxes on taxes. 

“A major mark of this development has 
been the multiplication of Federal grants- 
in-aid for specific types of activities. They 
make up approximately one-fifth of State 
revenues. While by far the greater part of 
these expenditures are in the fields of social 
security, health, and education, they also 
spread into many other areas, While they 
have greatly stimulated the development of 
certain activities, they have complicated 
State finances and administration; and they 
have often made it difficult for the States to 
provide the funds for other important 
services, 

“The maintenance of strong, well-ordered 
State and local governments is essential to 
our Federal system of government. Lines of 
authority must be clean and clear, the right 
areas of action for State and local govern- 
ment plainly defined. To reallocate certain 
of these activities between Federal and State 
Governments, including their local subdivi- 
sions, is in no sense to lessen our concern 
for the objectives of these programs. On 
the contrary, these programs can be made 
more effective instruments serving the secu- 
rity and welfare of our citizens.” That is 
the end of the quotation from the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

There was a chorus of “Amens” when that 
message reached Congress, since the need for 
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such a study, and then for action to imple- 
ment it, has long been recognized. 

The Council of State Governments, on 
which I serve as a member of the board of 
managers, has been pressing for such action 
for many years. So also has the Governors 
Conference. So also did the Hoover Com- 
mission. A great many bills have been in- 
troduced in past years which would have 
launched the necessary studies that must 
precede decentralization. 

But the bills always died in committee. 

Last year, the Senate did pass one such bill. 
But the day after it was passed and sent to 
the House, Senator ELLENpER of Louisiana 
came and got it and, at his request, the 
Senate recalled it. So again, action was 
throttled. d 

Why did the New Deal and Fair Deal ad- 
ministrations oppose such-studies? In my 
judgment, it was because they wanted to get 
and keep the greatest amount of power pos- 
sible in Washington, where it was beyond the 
effective reach and control of the people. 
They wanted the people to look to Wash- 
ington, rather than to themselves, to their 
own communities, and to their own States 
for government benefits and services. 

As the President said, one of the primary 
means by which power has been centralized 
in Washington over the past quarter of a 
century is through the grant-m-ald device. 
This is the device by which the Federal 
Government agrees to pay part of the cost 
of a public-service program if the States will 
pay the remainder. Some grant-in-aid pro- 
grams are on a matching basis. In some, 
the Federal Government pays the largest 
share of the program. In some, it contrib- 
utes a relatively small amount. These pro- 
grams have grown and spread over the United 
States like an atomic cloud in the past 20 
years. In 1932 there were 19 Federal pro- 
grams of aid to the States and they cost $250 
million. In 1952, there were 48 such pro- 
grams and their cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment alone approached $3 billion. Some of 
these programs began as entirely legitimate 
and even measures on the part of 
the Federal Government to assist the States 
in launching désirable public services of vari- 
ous kinds. Others have a more questionable 
parentage. All of them have flourished, in 
part, because they fostered the illusion that 
the people were getting something for 
nothing. i 

It is hard to imagine a more pernicious 
falsehood. 

The simple truth of the matter is that gov- 
ernment cannot give anyone something for 
nothing. Government can only give to you 
what it has first taken from you, and it keeps 
its brokerage fee in the process, There are 
some services which government must pro- 
vide, since no other agency is large enough 
to do so. But government operations are 
never as efficient as private operations, and 
the more services the people demand of gov- 
ernment, the more extravagance they must 
pay for out of their own pockets. It is as 
simple as that. The best way to curb ex- 
travagance in government is to keep the 
power to tax and the power to spend as close 
together as possible. This means that serv- 
ices which are performed by one level of gov- 
ernment should also be paid for, insofar as 
possible, by that level of government. Then 
the people know where their money is com- 
ing from and where it is going, and who is 
responsible for waste when it occurs, They 
also know which level of government is ren- 
dering responsible service and which is ren- 
dering poor service. And they have the power 
of the ballot to correct the poor service— 
once they fix responsibility for it. 

But under the pernicious grants-in-aid 
device, the Federal Government collects the 
money, withholds a measurable slice of it for 
administrative purposes, and passes back 
some of it to the States and localities, which 
unfortunately have been disposed to look on 
it as manna from heaven. Taxing and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities are thus widely 
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separated and widely diffused. The result is 
extravagance on the part of the spenders, 
and galloping apoplexy on the part of the 
taxpayers, who see their money squandered, 
but do not know who is responsible or how to 
curb it. 

This, of course, is not only an idiotic situ- 
ation for a nation supposedly on the thresh- 
old of maturity. It is highly dangerous in 
the tinderbox world in which we live. We 
cannot afford either such extravagance or 
such diffusion of responsibility. We must get 
our Government back into the hands, and 
into the control of the people who live under 
it and support it. 

That is what President Eisenhower pro- 
poses to do. The Commission which he has 
asked Congress to create is supposed to lay 
down the blueprints for it. 

Let me say to you in all candor that this is 
a huge task. Myths die hard, and the notion 
that Federal or State aid is money from the 
clouds is so tough as to be almost immortal, 

It is only fair to say also that State gov- 
ernments have been guilty of using the 
grant-in-aid device in recent years to the 
point where, in some cases, the States are 
hardly more than collection agencies for 
local governments, The State of New York 
is no exception. Quite the contrary. It re- 
turns about half of its revenues to the locali- 
ties. To some degree the States have been 
forced into this posture, however, by the 
huge Federal grant-in-aid programs, most of 
which are channeled through the States. To 

«some degree also, the States yielded to the 

psychology of the times; and finally, they 
have been forced into some of these programs 
by local officials, who have found it more 
palatable to spend than to tax, and who 
therefore clamor constantly for more and 
more State aid. 

To their great credit, however, it may be 
said that the Governors of our States are 
not only alarmed over this trend but have 
taken the lead in seeking to check it and 
reverse it. 

Both Republican and Democratic Gov- 
ernors have spoken out against it and have 
spearheaded the effort to create machinery 
to combat it. Governor Dewey, of New York, 
and Governor Driscoll, of New Jersey, both 
Republicans, have been outspoken in de- 
manding a halt to the trend, as have Gov- 
ernor Lausche, of Ohio, and former Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, of Illinois, both Democrats., 

It is significant, too, that among the 34 
sponsors of the Senate bill, about which T 
spoke earlier, which would have launched 
machinery to reverse this trend, were no less 
than 14 former Governors who are now Mem- 
bers of the Senate.. The Governors know the 
score. They know that grant-in-aid pro- 
grams at either the State or Federal level are 
bad medicine for good government. They 
know that such programs are only kidding 
the taxpayers. 

They are speaking out with commendable 
frankness on the subject. For example, Gov- 
ernor Dewey recently told a meeting in the 
city of New York, and I quote, “Govern- 
ment is best when it is closest to the people, 
Inevitably, when the people cannot see what 
is going on, it becomes somebody else’s gov- 
ernment. 5 

“That is true in the State and it is true 
in the cities, the counties, the towns and 
the villages. We who have sought public 
office should accept its responsibilities. We 
should not try to deceive the people that 
there are painless ways of solving revenue 
problems. We should not try to convince 
them that there is a magic formula by which 
they can have lavish services they never pay 
for. 

“The people pay for everything, whether 
the tax is levied by Washington, Albany, or 
city hall. The only difference is that it costs 
more if it is collected far away and then sent 
back home.” That is the end of the quote 
from Governor Dewey. 
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Governor Lausche, of Ohio, to cite another 
example, told the 1951 governors’ conference 
the sad story of his efforts to restore taxing 
power and responsibility to the localities, 
He had urged the Ohio ture to get out 
of certain fields of taxation and return the 
power to levy those taxes to local govern- 
ments. He called upon local government of- 
ficials to support him in that effort. But 
not a single local official came forward to 
support him. Instead, they trooped to the 
statehouse to demand increased grants-in- 
aid for local programs. They wanted the 
State government to impose the tax while 
the local government spent the money. 

Friends, we cannot have good government 
that way in Batavia or Albany or Washing- 
ton. Somewhere within the next few years 
we must muster the wisdom, the steadfast- 
ness, and the courage to put the triangle of 
our Government back on its proper base— 
that is, a base composed of strong local gov- 
ernments, surmounted by strong State gov- 
ernments, with the Federal Government 
crowning the apex and not smothering the 
whole structure. 

Unless the State and local governments get 
off the back of the United States Treasury, 
the United States Treasury will never get off 
the backs of the people. 

To his everlasting credit, President Eisen- 
hower has seen and these plain 
but painful truths and has set in motion the 
forces which, with adequate public under- 
standing and support, can put our Govern- 
ment to rights. 

This is not an issue of States’ rights but 
of States’ responsibilities. It is not an issue 
of individuals’ rights but of individuals’ re- 
sponsibilities. Indeed, in the long view, it 
epitomizes the problem that Benjamin 
Franklin foresaw when he said, after the 
Constitutional Convention, “You have a Re- 
public—if you can keep it so.” 

This is your Congressman, HAROLD OSTER- 
TAG, friends, and I will be back with you next 
week at this same time, 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am today continuing 
with the eighth in the special Know 
Your Government series which ap- 
peared recently in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and the Washington Times- 
Herald. This article was written by 
Philip Warden and describes the organi- 
zation and work of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The article follows: 

FARMERS OF UNITED STATES “EMANCIPATED” 

“ BY Linconn, Too—Sienep BIL in 1862 
FREEING AGRICULTURE “ORPHAN” 
(By Philip Warden) 

(This is the eighth article of a series on 
the departments of the Federal Government 
and their growth. The ninth, on the Com- 
merce Department, will appear tomorrow.) 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—President Abra- 
ham Lincoln on May 15, 1862, signed a bill 
which took agriculture out of the Patent. 
Office and made it an executive agency of 
our Government. 

From its humble beginning in the 1830's 
as a part-time interest of the Commis- 


tration. 
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sloner of Patents, who worked for the State 
Department, agriculture has assumed a ma- 
jor role, now ranking as the third largest 
civilian agency. 

Today it has more than 69,000 employees 
and for the second successive year it has 
requested congressional authority to spend 
more than $2 billion to cover its operations 
and finance its programs. 


BOUNCED AROUND IN ORPHAN ROLE 


The bill signed by Lincoln ended the or- 
phan-child role of agriculture in our Gov- 
ernment, which had seen it lodged in the 
Patent Office, State Department, and Interior 
Department at one time or another. The 
bill gave agriculture a bureau status with 
a commissioner at its top. It was not until 
February 9, 1899, that it was elevated to the 
Cabinet. 

The need for an agency to take over the 
job of spurring food production to feed the 
Union armies during the Civil War acceler- 
ated the establishment of a separate Agri- 
culture Department in Lincoln’s adminis- 
The Agriculture Department has 
grown most in wartime, its payroll totaling 
more than 85,000 in World War II. 

In the early history of our country, the 
Patent Office was a division of the State De- 
partment. The first Patent Commissioner 
was Henry L. Ellsworth, the son of the third 
Chief Justice of the United States, a man 
with farming interests. 

Ellsworth, who was born in Connecticut in 
1791, was graduated from Yale in 1810, and 
began the practice of law. He was a leader 
in the Hartford County (Conn.) Agricultural 
Society, one of a score of such local organi- 
zations which first informed farmers of im- 
provements in farming practices, 

HE GOT $1,000 APPROPRIATION 

Shortly after becoming Patent Commis- 
sioner in 1835, Elisworth persuaded President 
Van Buren to get Congress to authorize the 
Patent Office to spend $1,000 “for the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics and other ag- 
Ticultural purposes.“ 

Primary among the “other agricultural 
P was the procurement of seeds for 
Members of Congress to give free to farmers, 
a function of the Agriculture Department 
from its earliest days until 1923. 

Historians record that “it was natural” in 
those early days for Government interest in 
agriculture to center in the Patent Office 
“for it was concerned with experimenta- 
tion and the stimulation of enterprise and 
invention, and therefore with scientific 
progress in agriculture.” 

The agricultural and scientific societies, 
similar to Ellsworth's Hartford county group, 
were established by the so-called “gentlemen 
farmers.” These assumed major roles in get- 
ting the Government to establish an Agri- 
culture Department. 


WASHINGTON’S INTEREST TOLD 


The Philadelphia Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture was founded in 1785, and 
George Washington was elected an honorary 
member on July 4, that year. Washington 
consistently manifested great interest in ag- 
riculture and often was called affectionately 
“the farmer of Mount Vernon.” 

At Washington's suggestion, a committee 
of the House of Representatives recommend- 
ed on January 11, 1797, that an agricultural 
society or board be created with high Gov- 
ernment officials ex officio members. The 
measure never came to a vote, however. 

The Government, nevertheless, developed 
an interest in farm problems, Early docu- 
ments show that in 1819, the Treasury Sec- 
retary directed consuls overseas to collect 
seeds, plants, and agricultural inventions 
suitable for introduction to American farms. 


ONE THOUSAND FARM SOCIETIES BY 1860 


It remained for the agricultural societies, 
however, to develop as the principal medium 
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for bringing new crops and farming prac- 
tices to the attention of the farmers. In 
1852 there were 300 active agricultural so- 
cieties and by 1860 they numbered over 1,000. 

As these societies expanded, the commu- 
nity, and later the county, agricultural fairs 
developed. Elkanah Watson promoted the 
first agricultural fair in Pittsfield, Mass., 
on October 10, 1810, with 26 farmers par- 
ticipating. Watson organized a society to 
hold annual fairs and from that date for- 
ward they became an American institution. 

Printing of publications devoted to agri- 
culture began about this same period and 
Congress, itself, began to take an interest 
in farm matters. The House established a 
committee on agriculture in 1820 and the 
Senate set up its agriculture committee in 
1825. 

In 1831, the reaper was invented. The 
steel plow, the threshing machine, and other 
highly useful new farm implements were 
coming into use, producing great changes 
in agricultural technology and in the Na- 
tion’s economic and social life. 

To finance the purchase of these new im- 
plements, the farmer had to expand his pro- 
duction and sales for crops. His participa- 
tion and vital interest in the Nation’s busi- 
ness and commerce grew almost overnight. 
Expanded crop production necessitated ex- 
panded markets. 

One Agriculture Department historian 
records that Ellsworth’s Act of getting Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for collecting 
agricultural information for the first time 
put the Government on record as providing 
aid to the farmer. 

“Governmental aid to agriculture was at 
last under way,” an unidentified Agricul- 
ture Department historian wrote. “The aid 
would progress from the increase to the reg- 
ulation of production; from subsistence to 
commercial agriculture; from self-reliance to 
considerable dependence on guidance by the 
Government; from the exploitation to the 
conservation of natural resources; from 
traditional guesswork to the application of 
practical scientific knowledge; from unco- 
ordinated individual activity to well-coor- 
dinated group action through governmental 
aid.” 

HIT STAGGERING LEVELS 


That appropriation of $1,000 Ellsworth 
got from Congress for agriculture was all 
he got until 1842, when another $1,000 ap- 
propriation was made. The next 2 years, 
Congress voted $2,000 a year for aid to 
farmers, boosted this to $3,000 in 1845 but 
skipped making an appropriation in 1846. 
Since 1847 there has been an appropriation 
for agriculture every year. In recent years, 
these appropriations have been more than 
a billion dollars annually, total Agriculture 
Department expenditures running nearly 
$2 billion a year. 

The Agriculture Department’s yearly ex- 
penditures first hit these astronomically 
staggering levels in the last decade as it 
bought and sold surplus farm crops to sup- 
port market prices, and as it expanded its 
activities in the farm credit field. Money 
collected in the operation of these programs 
is frequently poured back into other De- 
partment activities, raising total expendi- 
tures sometimes to almost double the con- 
gressional appropriations. 

Agitation for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment agency for agriculture alone was 
generated in the late 1840's when the Patent 
Office became a part of the new Department 
of Interior, 

SOUTHERNERS’ ABSENCE HELPS 

In 1852, the gentleman farmers who had 
sponsored the local agricultural societies met 
in Washington in June and organized the 
United States Agricultural Society, which 
became the most powerful force urging the 
establishment of a Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 

A Department historian chronicles that 
“the fact that the southern delegation no 


longer sat in Congress naturally facilitated 
the passage of the bill [creating the Depart- 
ment in 1862] because their passion for State 
rights might well have defeated it.” 

Lincoln also signed other major legislation 
in 1862 which was to benefit American agri- 
culture greatly. On May 20, he signed the 
homestead act apportioning freehold farms 
of 160 acres each from the public domain to 
citizens who would make homes on the land. 

Then on July 2, that same year, Lincoln 
signed the land-grant college act, giving the 
States 11 million acres of public lands which 
were used to provide the money to found 
most of our present-day agricultural col- 
leges and keep them going. 

When the Department was given Cabinet 
rank in 1899, it comprised divisions of sta- 
tistics, entomology, chemistry, silk culture, 
botany, vegetable pathology, economic orni- 
thology and mammalogy, microscopy, for- 
estry, gardens, grounds and horticulture, 
seed, and pomology, plus the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and the Office of Experiment 
Stations. 

FREE SEEDS HALTED IN 1923 


Its major contact with the farmer, how- 
ever, was through the seeds it supplied to 
Members of Congress to mail free to their 
constituents. Seed companies, who found 
the Government an almost stifling competi- 
tor, waged a bitter battle against the free- 
seed program for years, usually with the as- 
sistance of the Agriculture Secretary, but it 
was not until 1923 that a halt was called. 

Today, the Agriculture Department is in 
almost daily contact with every farm home 
in the country. Its marketing news service 
supplies up-to-the-hour marketing news re- 
ports and prices which are sent out to the 
Nation by radio, television, telegraph, tele- 
type, telegram, telephone, and the mails. 

Its Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion is represented in every farming commu- 
nity. Meat inspectors of its Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, entomologists from its Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, credit 
and grain experts from its Commodity Credit 
Corporation, timbermen from the Forest 
Service, electricians and communications 
specialists from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, agronomists from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and marketing specialists 
from the farm-extension services provide 
part of the daily contact the Department has 
with the American people. 

FARM BOY BECOMES SECRETARY 

Ezra Taft Benson, one of the 12 disciples 
of the Mormon Church, a farm boy who be- 
came a marketing specialist and was later 
to head one of the biggest farm cooperative 
trade organizations, is the present Agricul- 
ture Secretary. He draws the usual pay of a 
Cabinet officer, $22,500 a year, and has a 
Government limousine at his service. 

Benson has an Assistant Secretary who 
draws $15,000 and three $12,200 men on his 
immediate staff. Most of his division chiefs 
are paid from $13,000 to $15,000 a year. 

The agencies of the Department and their 
tasks follow: 

The Agricultural Research Administration 
operates Department experiment stations, 
the Bureaus of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Animal Industry, Dairy Industry, 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, and the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soil and Agricultural 
Engineering. All agricultural research ex- 
cept economic centers here. In addition, the 
Agricultural Research Administration ad- 
ministers meat inspection, plant and animal 
disease prevention and control programs, and 
provides aid to homemakers, 

CREDIT PROVIDED TO FARMERS 

The Commodity Exchange Authority su- 
pervises trading in farm commodities on the 
speculative markets. 

The Extension Service provides coopera- 
tive educational services under which the 
Department and the State agricultural col- 
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leges carry on educational programs on agri- 
culture and homemaking in rural areas. 

The Farm Credit Administration provides 
both short- and long-term credit. 

Farmers Home Administration provides 
small farmers with credit to improve farm- 
ing operations or to become farm owners. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation de- 
velops and administers crop-insurance pro- 

ms, 

Forest Service promotes conservation of 
forests, provides forest-fire prevention, and 
administers the national forests. 

Production and Marketing Administration 
administers agricultural conservation, acre- 
age allotment, marketing quotas, price sup- 
ports, school lunches, surplus disposal, and 
other production and marketing programs. 

LENDING FOR ELECTRIFICATION 

Commodity Credit Corporation provides 
funds for carrying out price support, foreign 
supply, and other commodity credit pro- 
grams. 

Rural Electrification Administration: A 
lending agency which provides funds for 
rural electric and telephone service. 

Soil Conservation Service administers soil- 
conservation activities, including drainage 
and flood-control programs. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics provides 
statistics on all phases of farm life and does 
economic research and forecasting. 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
acquires, compiles, and interprets informa- 
tion on foreign agriculture, and represents 
the Secretary in international conferences on * 
wheat agreements and similar pacts. 

On January 22, Benson announced plans 
for a major overhauling of the Department, 
which he said had “swollen into a huge bu- 
reaucracy of 20 agencies and bureaus in the 
last 20 years.” 

“This action will make possible a closer 
coordination of related activities,” Benson 
said. “What we intend is a gradual stream- 
lining of the Department's services in the 
interest of economy and greater efficiency.” 


LUMPS ALL INTO FOUR BIG GROUPS 


Benson lumped all the agencies and bu- 
reaus into four major groups headed by 
single administrators, as follows: 

Commodity Marketing and Adjustment 
Group: Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Commodity Exchange Authority, Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, and Production 
and Marketing Administration (except agri- 
cultural conservation programs branch). 

Agricultural Credit Group: Farm Credit 
Administration, Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, and Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

Research, Extension, and Land-Use Group: 
Agricultural Research Administration, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Extension 
Service, Forest Service, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Soil Conservation 
Service, and agricultural conservation pro- 
grams branch (transferred from PMA). 

Departmental Administration Group: 
Hearing examiners, library, Office of Budget 
and Finance, Office of Information, Office of 
Personnel, and Office of Plant and Opera- 
tions. 


Title to Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE see e j 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question that is presented in the legis- 
lation now before the House—H. R, 
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4198—is one that has created great in- 
terest since the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered its recent de- 
cision. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and to 
the natural resources within such lands 
and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources 
and the resources of the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Similar legislation has been before the 
Congress several times during the last 
few years. It has passed the Congress 
on two previous occasions but was vetoed 
by President Truman. The question is 
again before the Congress. It was an 
issue in the last election and the prin- 
ciples contained in the present bill were 
supported by the Republican candidate 
in that election who is now the President 
of the United States. ‘Thus, it might be 
said that the people have voted affirma- 
tively on the subject. However, while in 
some States it could be said that the peo- 
ple of such States did definitely support 
General Eisenhower because of his favor- 
able stand on the matter, yet it might 
be considered a bit overdrawn to say that 
it in itself determined his election. But 
in any event it must be admitted that it 
was one of the outstanding issues that 
had a very direct effect on the voting. 

Unfortunately, there are many collat- 
eral considerations that enter into the 
determination of the matter at this time. 
An illustration of this is the persistence 
with which advocates of school aid look 
upon Government ownership of the dis- 
puted submerged lands as a distinct aid 
to our schools. ‘There is no one who 
will deny that the need for such aid 
exists, but there is nothing inherent in 
ownership by the Federal Government 
that makes it definite or any more cer- 
tain that such aid to schools will follow 
Federal ownership. In fact, there has 
been little if anything in recent happen- 
ings to justify or even encourage the 
thought. On the contrary, there is noth- 
ing that would preclude our several 
States from granting similar aid to 
schools within their boundaries if title 
to the disputed lands was placed in them 
as this legislation contemplates. In 
fact, as the support of schools has been 
historically an obligation of our State. 
governments there is much more likeli- 
hood that such lands in State owner- 
ship could and would be more likely to 
provide aid to our needy schools. 

It has been contended with much sin- 
cerity that as the United States Supreme 
Court has decided that the submerged 
lands bounding our several States and 
the natural resources incident to them 
belong to the Federal Government, then 
that decision should settle the matter 
once and for all. It is my opinion that 
while such a viewpoint is generally 
sound, yet it does not, and should not, 
preclude the Representatives in Congress 
legislating on the subject. Thus, there 
is no doubt whatsoever in my mind that 
the Congress has the right to legislate 
on the subject now before us. This is 
particularly true when it is considered 
that all through our history as a nation 
it has been generally believed and con- 


sidered that the title to the submerged 
lands within the recognized interna- 
tional lines of our coastal States, as well 
as those beneath the inland waters of 
any State, were owned by the respective 
States. Until the recent decisions of 
our Supreme Court in the cases of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas, the own- 
ership in the several States had been 
generally accepted, acknowledged, and 
observed. The right of States to con- 
sider such lands as their own to dispose 
of, regulate, and control, has never been 
questioned. The fact that this general 
acceptance of State ownership has pre- 
vailed since we became a nation lends 
strength to the argument that it is 
neither right nor just at this late day to 
change what has become established by 
usage and acceptance through more 
than a century and a half of time. If 
there is anything, the very nature of 
things requires to be permanent, it is 
title to land. Security in title is funda- 
mental to sound government. 

Unfortunately, advocates of Federal 
ownership have sought to gain by a gross 
misstatement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that underlie the question at issue. 
In this way it has been made to appear 
that the present legislation is an effort 
to rob the people of our Nation of valu- 
able lands for the benefit of a few oil 
companies, This is so far from the truth 
that it seems unbelievable that thought- 
ful people could be misled. 

Never until the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court has any question ever 
been raised as to the title of the several 
States in the submerged lands that come 
within the provisions of this legislation. 
Does it mean nothing that through all 
the years of our history it was conceded 
by all in authority, as well as those 
trained in the law, that title was in the 
States and not in the Federal Govern- 
ment? Through all of these years the 
States have treated such lands as their 
own. Grants have been made, leases ex- 
ecuted, licenses and permits entered into 
whereby individuals have been given the 
right to use and enjoy such property in 
the respective States in the manner and 
to the extent determined by each State. 
The Federal Government has never dur- 
ing all such time ever objected to, or, 
raised any question or doubt as to the 
full right of the several States to deal 
with such lands as owner. Thus, would 
it not seem that this long period of ac- 
quiescence is clear acknowledgment upon 
the part of the Federal Government that 
it did not possess ownership rights in the 
lands and that the States did have such 
rights? Thus, the legislation in question 
in effect is doing nothing more than to 
establish in the people of the several 
States their rights in submerged lands 
within the territorial limits of their re- 
spective States. It is taking nothing 
from the people. It merely confirms the 
right of the people of the several States 
to their own lands. 

In the past, as in the present, the sup- 
port for the adoption of legislation, sim- 
ilar to that now pending before the Con- 
gress, has been so general and from so 
many varied organizations, that it might 
be said that it was almost unanimous. 
As an indication of this unanimity of 


opinion upon the part of national 


groups, I mention the following organ- 
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izations in favor of the legislation: the 
Council of State Governments, the Goy- 
ernors Conference, National Association 
of Public Land Officials, National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, National Con- 
ference of Mayors, American Association 
of Port Authorities, the American Bar 
Association, American Title Association, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
United States.Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, National Water Conservation As- 
sociation, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. 

In conclusion, it is my careful and 
studied opinion that it is necessary and 
appropriate under existing conditions 
that leave title to submerged lands in a 
state of uncertainty as a result of the 
Supreme Court decisions of recent date, 
to adopt legislation that will declare: 

First. The people of the several States 
own all lands beneath navigable waters 
within the historical boundaries of their 
respective States, subject only to the 
Federal powers of regulation and control 
for the purposes of commerce, naviga- 
tion, national defense and international 
affairs. 

Second. Federal governmental powers 
or so-called paramount rights shall 
never be asserted or exercised in such 
manner as to take ownership or rights 
of ownership away from the people of 
the several States or from individuals 
without due process of law. 

By the acceptance of the above princi- 
ples, based upon legal principles well es- 
tablished, the rights of our people in the 
several States are thereby safeguarded 
for the common good. The use that 
shall be made of the lands and the dis- 
tribution of the revenues arising there- 
from, for education or otherwise, is 
thereby continued under the control of 
our State governments as it has been 
a our entire history as a na- 

on. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject Justice for Poland, 
delivered by Hon. Christian Herter, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE FOR POLAND 
(Address by Hon. Christian Herter, Governor 
of Massachusetts) 

Thank you very much for your kind words 
of introduction. 

I also want to express my heartfelt thanks 
to the Polish American Congress for giv- 
ing me the privilege of addressing you 
through the medium of this radio program. 

We have a new administration in Wash- 
ington. 

This administration is headed by a man 
who has labored brilliantly and productively 
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to hold free Europe together as a bulwark 
against the insidious encroachments of 
communism. z 

No longer a military man, heading the 
Supreme Allied Forces in Europe—No longer 
a general-statesman, building the founda- 
tion stones for a united, post-war, European 
defense system—this leader of the new ad- 
ministration in Washington, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, is now saddled with the even 
greater responsibility of formulating the 
basic foreign policy of the United States. 

America’s foreign policy in 1953 must satis- 
fy the security needs of our Nation and also 
the aspirations of large blocs of our good, 
decent citizens—like the 6,000,000 Americans 
of Polish origin—who are also vitally con- 
cerned with the old country, the country 
of their fathers and forefathers. 

Our new President has already expressed 
his dissatisfaction with an outmoded policy 
of mere containment of Russia. 

Eisenhower does not want to provoke 
war. 

He has no intention of creating a situation 
whereby the present cold war with Russia 
will inevitably become a hot war. 

But Eisenhower has not forgotten the 
plight of the millions of once free human 
beings, including 25,000,000 Polish people, 
who now suffer bitterly behind the Iron Cur- 
tain under the heels of the Reds. 

Eisenhower has read history and he knows 
about the partitions that destroyed Poland 
as an independent state. He can remember, 
perhaps as vividly as any man alive today, 
the Nazi-Soviet conspiracy and collaboration 
that caused modern Poland to fall victim 
to the ruthless, power-mad, dictatorship na- 
tions. 

So Ike, before he even assumed the office 
of President of the United States, was al- 
ready demanding that this country adopt a 
positive clearcut policy of liberation for na- 
tions like Poland. He realized that the Pol- 
ish people must have hope and tangible help, 
held constantly before them, if their day of 
deliverance is to come soon. 

-~ I support the positive policy of liberation, 
rather than the negative, uncertain course 
of containment, in the case of Poland and 
other enslaved Eastern European countries. 

Poland, which gave the world Chopin; 
Paderewski; Marie Curie; our own Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War heroes, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko and Casimir Pulaski; the nation 
which didn’t have a single quisling at the 
homefront during World War II—this na- 
tion I think deserves the most vigorous and 
the most courageous support which our new 
foreign policy in Washington can muster for 
it. 

At Yalta and at Teheran, neither the Pol- 
ish people nor their constitutional govern- 
ments were ever consulted on such mo- 
mentous matters as the dismemberment of 
the eastern part of their country. The Pol- 
ish people were presented such high-level 
agreements as a fait accompli. 

It was not without careful thought last 
summer that I told the 50th anniversary of 
the St. Stanislaus Society in Adams, Mass., 
that the Yalta agreement was one of the 
“crying shames of American history.” 

I filed a resolution in Congress for the 
repudiation of Yalta. 

Nothing came of it. 

But today I think there is new hope—as 
we look toward Washington—new hope that 
Poland's future is brighter. 

I say this advisely, because no responsible 
person dares to underestimate the profound, 
dangerous problems that underlie United 
States-Russian relations at the present time, 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that Russia has 
flagrantly violated the spirit and the word 
of any postwar agreements. 

At Adams last summer I also told my good 
Polish American friends that men will al- 


Ways rally to certain God-given rights of. 


truth, equality, and freedom. The anniver- 


sary of St. Stanislaus reminded us that man 
himself is more important than his govern- 
ment, that man’s independence is more to 
be prized than his security, that man’s 
spiritual strength is more lasting than his 
armies, 

This, as you know, was the creed of St. 
Stanislaus when he sacrificed his life in Cra- 
cow some 900 years ago. 

I hope and pray that it can continue to be 
our creed in America in the difficult days 
that lie ahead. 

My friends, the people of the Western 
World must constantly remember that the 
Polish nation was the first to defend its 
independence with arms and that Poland 
checked the policy of appeasing Hitler, Po- 
land fought against the overwhelming tech- 
nical and numerical forces of the mechan- 
ized Nazis—all alone—without outside help. 

We should never forget either that the 
valiant defense of the Polish nation—how- 
ever shortlived—gave Great Britain and 
France the priceless time-lag necessary to 
prepare for their own defense, and ultimately 
for the defense of the United States. 

In a speech by Congressman ANTONI N. 
SabLAk, of Connecticut, I read that the cost 
of Poland’s heroic fight, commenced on 
September 1, 1939, in human losses alone, 
was some 6 million people. 

Six million people. 

The losses of the Polish civilian population 
were seven times higher than the civil and 
military losses of all the western nations 
put together. 

a Poland still captures some American head- 
ines, 

There is the congressional probe of the 
Katyn Forest murders, which made it ap- 
parent that the Reds were responsible for the 
infamous liquidation of thousands of Polish 
officers. 

There is the ringing resolution which 
Congressman Kersten, of Wisconsin, placed 
before the Congress, urging that Poland must 
once again have her freedom, The resolu- 
tion was loudly applauded by Americans of 
Polish descent and many others who know 
that the deep longing for freedom in the 
human heart is not a quality that can be 
monopolized or kept within the confines of 
a single nation. 

There is also the problem of the 6,500 
Polish Army veterans, now displaced persons 
in England, who wish to join more than 1,000 
other Polish veterans who have been admitted 
to the United States under special legisla- 
tion. 

I can think of no better source of future 
good citizens for America than these Polish 
boys who fought for a great and honorable 
native land, who have refused to accept their 
country’s subjugation, and who still remain 
alive, vigilant, and determined to succeed in 
the face of a titanic challenge. 

Today, Poland is enslaved, although I do 
not doubt for one moment that the people 
within the land are relentlessly refusing to 
surrender to Soviet domination. Ruthless 
Soviet secret police keep a general military 
revolt from spreading. 

Nevertheless, the hundreds of thousands of 
Polish soldiers under the nominal command 
of Russian Marshal Rokossowsky can be very 
valuable and valiant allies of the United 
States and all the free world—for it is a 
certainty that no Russian can ever hope to 
bend the will of all these patriots to the dic- 
tates of one man in the Kremlin—especially, 
God forbid, if hostilities should be resumed 
in Europe. 

Poland has been a member of the western 
community of nations since the year 966 
A.D. That was the year she accepted Chris- 
tianity. 

Poles have a right to be proud of a heritage 
that has established them as a bulwark of 
western civilization against the East; by op- 
posing the Tartar, the Turk, and the Russian 
onslaughts—as well as the Nazis—they have 
time after time defended Western Europe, 
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Now those of us whose security has been 
protected by this great and courageous nation 
are called upon to do our obvious duty. 

There are many miles to go before we 
sleep. 

We must demonstrate to Poland and to the 
numerous friends of Poland that the United 
States has not abandoned her, has not for- 
gotten her. 

There is justice for the Polish people. 

It is on this earth and in our time. 

I am sure that this country, under Eisen- 
hower, will persist in fighting for a durable 
peace, a mature world, and for the sanctity, 
dignity, and freedom of the indivisible nation 
which is magnificent Poland. 


The Tragedy of the Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Tragedy of the Times” 
published in the Boston Herald of March 
27, 1953. In my opinion, it is a very 
sensible editorial discussion of commu- 
nism in the American school system. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE TIMES 


Three teachers sat in a crowded court- 
room of the Federal building yesterday and 
quietly scuttled their own careers. They 
refused to answer questions concerning Com- 
munist connections, knowing, as they must 
have known, that whatever legal immunity 
they enjoyed under the fifth amendment did 
not extend to their professional opportuni- 
ties. 

Yet tragic as this may be, it must be. 
Whatever may have been the reasons why 
these three embraced their constitutional 
protection—and they could have been rea- 
sons as understandable as Whittaker Cham- 
bers’ reluctance to identify Alger Hiss as a 
spy—the position of a teacher is too respon- 
sible to be left to the ambiguities of an 
uncertain identification. 

This rejection of the unidentified teacher 
is not an infringement on liberty of thought 
or intellectual freedom. To demand that a 
teacher stand revealed is no more unreason- 
able than the demand that a conscientious 
writer cite his sources. 

Indeed, a self-acknowledged Communist 
teacher at the university level could be 
safely tolerated. This country’s faith in 
itself and its freedoms is far too deep and 
sure to be unsettled so, We can afford such 
a conspicuous example of our willingness to 
match our beliefs in the marketplace of 
ideas. 

But not the unidentified. 

For this reason, it seems to us that Senator 
JENNER may have incidentally served a valu- 
able purpose in bringing out these unidenti- 
fied. There is still the danger that such 
committees will overstep their bounds. 
There is still the question of the relevance 
of this inquiry to any legislative purpose 
within the constitutional scope of Congress. 
The power of tyrannical inquisition is still 
frightening. 

But watching Senator JENNER yesterday, 
noting his solicitude that the rights of the 
witnesses be preserved, and his generally 
quiet and unthreatening mien, we could not 
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find in this particular hearing any immedi- 
ate danger. It seemed even that in bringing 
Miss Robenia Anthony, who was bound to 
invite the sympathies of the public, he had 
leaned over backward to present all facets of 
the business. 

It is gratuitous to suggest to others the 
moral decisions they should make. And 
those who are now slaves to Moscow really 
make no moral decisions, anyhow. But those 
teachers who have flirted with communism, 
or even embraced it as a party member at 
some time, could, it seems to us, make a 
happier choice by candid confession. And 
if this entails being questioned about others, 
then as conscience dictates, they could reply 
or remain silent, even if this meant prosecu- 
tion for contempt, 


Cardinal Mindszenty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is appropriate, with Eastertime ap- 
proaching, to recall to mind the living 
martyrdom of Cardinal Mindszenty. Let 
me retell the story: 

The Catholic religion historically has 
been the predominant religion in Hun- 
gary. But since the reformation other 
denominations, principal among which 
are Calvinists, Lutherans, and Jews, have 
enjoyed freedom of religious worship. 


However, since the end of World War II. 


religious freedom in Hungary has been 
severely curtailed. As the Communists 
tightened their control over the Hungar- 
ian Government, they intensified their 
campaign of religious persecution. In 
January 1948, Communist Prime Min- 
ister Matyas Rakosi stated that “the 
liquidation of ecclesiastical reaction” 
would be a part of the Communist 
program. 

The campaign to bring the church into 
disrepute was accelerated. The clergy 
was charged with every conceivable 
crime. Various accusations, such as 
blackmarketeering, incitement to mur- 
der, and organized crimes against the 
state, were repeatedly made, in order to 
discredit the clergy in the eyes of their 
people. 

The majority of the clergy and laity 
put up a stiff resistance to the persecu- 
tion campaign, and as soon as the Com- 
munist intentions to destroy religion 
were evident, Protestants and Catholics 
coupled their efforts under the leader- 
ship of Joseph Mindszenty, the Catholic 
primate. 

Joseph Mindszenty was born on March 
29, 1892, of peasant parents. In 1915, 
at the age of 23, he was ordained a priest. 
He had all the qualifications of a natural 
leader and consistently fought for right 
and justice. On October 2, 1945, he was 
appointed archbishop of Estergom, 
prince primate of Hungary, and on May 
20, 1946, he was named a cardinal by 
the Pope. 

His fearless opposition to totalitarian- 
ism and religious persecution resulted 
in his imprisonment on February 2, 1919, 


by the Communist Bela Kun regime, and 
again on November 27, 1944, by the pro- 
Nazi prefect of Zala. 

Cardinal Mindszenty did all that he 
could to remain at peace with the Com- 
munist-controlled Hungarian Govern- 
ment, but the Communists merely 
stepped up their campaign against the 
church. 

On May 29, 1948, in a pastoral letter; 
Cardinal Mindszenty warned against the 
attempts of the state to monopolize the 
schools and interfere with freedom of re- 
ligion. In June of the same year the 
Hungarian Parliament retaliated by 
passing the secularization law, which 
practically confiscated the educational 
institutions of the church. All the 
church bells tolied for 1 hour in mourn- 
ing over this drastic law. 

The purpose of this edict which na- 
tionalized the schools was to make them 
the tools of Communist propaganda. 
The textbooks were to be rewritten ac- 
cording to Marxist, Leninist, and Stal- 
inist ideology. 

Recognizing the influence that Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty had with the Hungarian 
people, the Communists realized that it 
was expedient that he be discredited in 
their eyes. Therefore, on December 26, 
1948, he was arrested by the secret po- 
lice: 

Before his arrest, however, the car- 
dinal wrote the following message: 

I have partaken in no conspiracy whatso- 
ever. I shall not resign my episcopal see. I 
shall not make any confession. If, however, 
despite this you should read that I con- 
tessed or that I resigned and even see it au- 
thenticated by my signature thereto, regard 
that as merely the consequence of human 
frailty; and in advance I declare such acts 
null and void. 


The trial officially opened on February 
3, 1949, and the cardinal was formally ac- 
cused of leading an organization aimed 
at the overthrow of the Hungarian re- 
public, treason, failing to declare foreign 
currencies, and speculation. 

On February 4, 1949, both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States protested to 
the Hungarian. Government because 
representatives from their governments 
were not allowed to observe the trial 
proceedings. 

The appearance of the cardinal at 
various stages of the trial showed how 
he had been conditioned by the Com- 
munists both physically and mentally. 
The result was a “confession” by the 
cardinal of crimes against the Hun- 
garian state. 

On February 7, 1949, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin stated that the 
conduct of the trial was “repugnant to 
our conception of human rights and 
liberties.” Nevertheless, on February 
8, 1949, Cardinal Mindszenty was found 
guilty of treason, espionage, and cur- 
rency offenses and the court sentenced 
him to life imprisonment. 

There were repercussions from all the 
countries of the free world. The United 
States Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son, called the trial an “attempt to dis- 
credit and coerce leadership in Hungary 
in order to remove this source of moral 
resistance to communism.” He added 
further that the people of the United 
States were “sickened and horrified by 
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these developments and fully compre- 
hend the thréat they constitute to free 
institutions everywhere.” The next day 
President Truman described the trial as 
“infamous.” 

On February 9, 1949, the United States 
House of Representatives passed a res- 
olution condemning the arrest of Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty and asserting that it 
violated the United Nations Charter. 
Finally on April 30, 1949, the United Na- 
tions General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion expressing grave concern at sup- 
pression of human rights in Hungary. 

Four years have passed since that brave 
man received his unjust sentence. Four 
years have passed since the Congress of 
the United States expressed its views 
in no uncertain terms about this crime 
against humanity, and indeed against 
God, Four years will have passed this 
coming month of Easter when the United 


‘Nations adopted its resolution condemn- 


ing the Communist government of Hun- 
gary for its actions. 

It may be 4 times 4 years before this 
crime will be undone in part; it can 
never really be undone. But while we 
wait, the inspiration that Cardinal 
Mindszenty has given to the free world 
is burning brightly. It is from lights like 
these, kindled from the light of the 
world, that we gain vision of the world 
peace we all hope will come, 


Low Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to suggest to those of you in the House 
who enjoy having good beef that this is 
the time to be eating all you need, and 


also to be filling up any vacant spaces 


in your refrigerators or deep freezes. 

I also want to commend the cattle in- 
dustry for having the courage to do 
things in the American way; by that I 
mean taking action to help themselves 
through this period of emergency in the 
cattle industry. 

For the past 3 or 4 weeks, beef—and I 
mean good beef right out of the mid- 
western feed lots—has been the biggest 
food bargain in the United States. 
Steaks and roasts which were priced well 
over a dollar a pound just a few weeks 
ago can now be bought in retail stores 
for 60 to 80 cents a pound. Those of 
us who like really good beef—and who 
is there that does not—had better take 
advantage of this opportunity to con- 
sume all of it we need, because these low 
prices cannot last forever. 

Everyone admits that cattle and beef 
were priced too high a year or two ago. 
The appetite of American people for beef 
and their willingness to pay almost any 
price to get it created a situation where 
the supply was simply not keeping up 
with the demand. The result was that 
consumers kept bidding beef prices up 
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higher and higher, far above the price 
level that experienced cattlemen know 
should exist. 

Two or three years ago the cattle in- 
dustry began building up its herds to 
meet this demand. As the supply be- 
came more adequate, prices began to 
come down a little, but the inflexible 
ceilings, regulations, and compulsory 
grading requirements of the OPS pre- 
‘vented the price decline in live cattle 
from being reflected as it should have 
been in prices of retail meat to the con- 
sumer. 

The result was that the consumer still 
could not afford to buy all the beef he 
wanted during 1952 and consumption 
did not keep up with the increase in pro- 
duction. Cattle backed up on the ranges 
and in the pastures and feed lots of the 
country while cattle producers were be- 
wildered and disturbed by the inability 
of the Nation to consume their product. 

One of the first acts of this admin- 
istration was to remove OPS controls 
over beef, and the immediate result of 
that action was a sharp drop in retail 
beef prices. This action was strongly 
urged by a bipartisan committee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and it 
has had exactly the result we had an- 
ticipated. 

With OPS restrictions and regulations 
removed, the retail distribution of beef 
again became a competitive merchan- 
dising operation, the retail price of beef 
dropped immediately, consumers who 
had been hungry for a good roast or 
beefsteak were able to afford it, and con- 
sumption of beef went up tremendously. 

In the weeks since these controls were 
removed, according to estimates, con- 
sumption of beef in the United States 
went up more than 50 percent over what 
it was a year ago in the same period. 
One big chain store, which has many 
outlets in Washington, reports that its 
retail sales of beef have been more than 
70 percent greater than they were a year 
ago. It is a wonderful and pleasant 
thing to see the American consumers 
once more able to satisfy their appetite 
for one of the best foods—American beef. 

But I want to warn you that prices are 
currently a little too low now and that 
in my opinion—not as an expert on the 
subject, but as an individual who has 
been in close touch with the situation— 
prices are not going to stay this low. 
The backlog of beef that had been 
dammed up behind the OPS regulations 
is rapidly being consumed. When it has 
been consumed prices will in all proba- 
bility stabilize at a higher level. 

I want to commend the cattlemen of 
this country for taking intelligent action 
to bring about a solution to their present 
difficulty—to encourage consumption to 
catch up with production. 

At a meeting in Washington a short 
time ago, representatives of the cattle 
industry unanimously voted to ask cattle 
producers to double their contribution to 
50 cents for each carload of cattle they 
ship, to build up a fund which will be 
used in advertising campaigns to inform 
the American people what an excellent 
food beef is and to encourage them to 
eat more of it, 


Throughout the years the cattle in- 
dustry has consistently opposed a price- 
support program for beef. They have 
preferred to stand on their own feet and 
work out their own problems. That is 
what they are doing now in voluntarily 
doubling their contribution to this adver- 
tising fund to bring about increased con- 
sumption of beef. This is the American 
way of doing things, and the solution to 
our problems of surplus. 

The staff of the House Committee on 
Agriculture prepared the following fig- 
ures showing average prices in the Chi- 
cago market beginning February 19, 
1952, through March 14, 1953: 

Prime steers dropped $1.56 per hun- 
dredweight from February 1952 to Janu- 
ary 3, 1953, but dropped $9.69 per hun- 
dredweight from January 3 to March 14, 
1953—a drop of 30.4 percent in the pe- 
riod of 6 weeks since the first of this 
year. Choice steers suffered a drop of 
$4.33 from February 1952 to January 
1953 and dropped $7.75 during the 6 
weeks between January and March. 
Good steers lost $6.38 in the time between 
1952 and 1953 and only lost $5.25 from 
January to March of 1953. Commercial 
steers lost $7.84 during the period from 
February 1952 to January 1953 and suf- 
fered a drop of only $2.78 from January 
to March of this year, while Utility steers 
lost $8.16 during 1952 and only $1.16 
during the first 6 weeks of this year. 

Commercial, Utility, and Cutter cows 
dropped $7.69, $6.10, and $4.28, respec- 
tively, during the period from February 
1952 to January 1953, but they suffered 
only slight drops of 56 cents for Com- 
mercial, 70 cents for Utility, and 92 cents 
for Cutter and Canner cows in the first 
week and a half of this year. 

These figures show that reductions in 
cattle prices came in three distinct 
waves: First to drop were cows, next 
were feeder cattle, and lower quality 
steers, and last were high quality 
slaughter cattle. 

Prices of all classes are now about a 
third below what they were at this same 
time last year. 

It is most encouraging to find that 
Prime steers went up almost $1.50 per 
hundred recently after falling off nearly 
$10 during the first week of 1953. All 
other grades went up proportionately. 
This indicates that the period of uncer- 
tainty and fear which has beset our 
cattle producers may be at an end. We 
all hope that this is true. 


Tributes to Senator Lehman at 
Testimonial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 20 many hundreds of distin- 
guished Americans paid tribute to one of 
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our colleagues at a testimonial dinner in 
his behalf held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. It was my privilege 
to be the toastmaster at the dinner in 
honor of the Senator from New York 
LMr. LEHMAN]. I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks made by the Senator 
from New York on that occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY’s CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS 


I accept with deep gratitude the honor 
you have given me. I have always consid- 
ered it a high privilege to be a friend of that 
great lady, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: to re- 
ceive at her hands the gracious tribute you 
have paid me tonight is to be honored, in- 
deed. 

Soon my life will have spanned three- 
quarters of a century. It has been a full 
life. I have had my share and more of high 
moments. But none has meant more to me 
than this gathering together of so many of 
my old friends—veterans with me, of many 
battles in good causes through the years. 

Some of those battles we won; some we 
lost. On the whole we have had more vic- 
tories than defeats. With some pride we 
can say that our victories are plainly re- 
fiected in the lives of our fellow citizens, in 
their prosperity and welfare, and in that de- 
gree of progress—still far from enough— 
that our country has achieved in the last 
30 years. 

In those 30 years, we have moved forward 
toward the still distant goals of individual 
security, individual. dignity and equality of 
opportunity for all. In world affairs we 
must acknowledge that our progress is less 
clear. We made our contribution to saving 
the world from the threat of Nazi enslave- 
ment, but now, too soon again, the shadow 
of aggression, tyranny, and war has fallen 
across the face of the earth. 

But what progress we have made on all 
fronts has been surely marked by years of 
devoted effort and sacrifice on the part of 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow citizens. 

What inspires me tonight as I look out 
over this gathering of old timers, of old 
fighters for freedom and humanity, is the 
will for battle which I see still shining from 
the eyes of men and women who have been 
battling, to my certain knowledge, for half 
a century. 

But these days we have little time to rem- 
inisce or to show our scars. The battle is 
still on. Lately we have been pressed back, 
and many of our gains of the past are en- 
dangered. Yet this is no reason for despair, 
On the contrary, it is, for all of us, a new 
call to action. I am sure that if we heed 
this call, we will not be denied. 

You who are assembled here tonight, are 
the young in heart. Though the years may 
have blurred our eyesight, it has not inter- 
fered with our vision. We still see, as clear 
as day, a world of peace and justice, under 
law, of equality among men and nations, of 
freedom and dignity triumphant. We still 
see a land where the function of Govern- 
ment is to promote the general welfare: To 
encourage the strong but at the same time 
to protect the weak. We see a land where 
men will share fairly in the wealth they 
create by their labor; where all men will 
have security for themselves and their fam- 
ilies; where they will enjoy without fear 
the rights and responsibilities of freedom— 
to choose or to reject, to speak what they 
wish, to believe what they will, and to wor- 
ship God freely, in ways of their own choos- 
ing. And last but not least, we see a land 
where all men will be equal in the enjoy- 
ment of all rights and opportunities, regard- 
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less of race, color, or the land or bloodstock 
from which they have sprung. 

Yes, this is our vision, as it always has 
been. For years we have fought to translate 
this vision into reality. Yet we know that 
the progress we have made is but an inch 
compared to the great distance we have yet 
to go. 

Our ideal—the ideal of the universal 
brotherhood of man—is still long to realiza- 
tion. It is preached from all the pulpits of 
the Nation and, indeed, of the world, but 
its practice is tragically imperfect. 

Men still oppress and exploit each other, 
Hatred, prejudice, and discrimination still 
abound, not only in the hearts of men, but 
even in the laws of many lands—including, 
sadly enough, our own. 

Our country, in whose Declaration of In- 
dependence there is set forth the proposition 
that all men are created equal, tolerates 
racial discrimination against some Ameri- 
cans under the protection of States rights. 
We have a Federal immigration and natural- 
ization law which absolutely denies and re- 
jects the equality of men of different na- 
tional origins. 

We, who profess a profound faith in free- 
dom, permit witch hunts against men whose 
only offense is unorthodoxy. 

While all pay lipservice to the dignity of 
labor, some strongly resent the influence and 
authority of labor. We have a law, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, designed to cripple the 
strength and power of.the organized men 
of labor. 

Although all our countrymen praise the 
virtues of peace, some have come to believe 
impatiently that the only way to bring last- 
ing peace is to wage total war. 

These paradoxes present a real challenge to 
those of us who believe in the vision of a 
finer America and of a just and peaceful 
world. These paradoxes present a challenge 
to all who call themselves liberals. 

It is true that the challenge confronting 
liberals today is somewhat obscured by the 
recent political overturn. Political power 
has, indeed, been largely transferred to con- 
servative hands. Some of these hands will 
be busy—they are already so occupied—in 
seeking to undo much of what has been 
accomplished in the past 30 years. These 
efforts, I fear, will not all be in vain. Our 
total vigilance will be required to prevent 
the total success of the efforts to repeal the 
New Deal. 

But while we maintain our vigilance to 
prevent the clock from being turned com- 
pletely back, let us not forget that as liberals 
our eyes must be turned always to the future. 
We must never assume a fixed and rigid pos- 
ture in defense of the status quo—even our 
status quo. In that way lies stagnation and 
sterility. In that way, time will pass us by. 

Instead we must continue to move forward. 
while supporting a firm resistance to any 
backward surge. A great philosopher of 
liberalism of a century ago, John Stuart Mill, 
said: “A liberal is he who looks forward for 
his principles of government.” Today we 
must look and move forward. 

Unquestionably our national administra- 
tion today refiects the viewpoint of big busi- 
ness and big industry. But let us not 
spend too much time finding fault with the 
administration on that ground. 

Our challenge is not to big business per 
se, but to the basic conditions which permit 
wholesale abuses by any selfish interests. 
During the thirties, the great progress we 
made was not so much in exposing those 
individuals who had brought our country 
to the brink of ruin, but rather in curing the 
fundamental conditions which had threat- 
ened us with national ruin. 

In that great period of New Deal reform, 
we sought not so much to punish those re- 


sponsible for what had happened as to pre- 
vent a recurrence of what had happened. 

Even at that time there were many who 
were interested only in the question: “Who 
was responsible?” But the liberal mind was 
much more interested in the question: 
“What was responsible?” 

So today, our congressional inquisitors 
seek only to pin on individuals the blame for 
our present world difficulties: They show no 
interest in the basic forces which were to 
blame. They try to find not facts but 
scapegoats; they attack not problems, but 
reputations. 

Our challenge of the present is to ascertain 
causes as well as effects and to diagnose dis- 
eases as well as to point out symptoms. 

We must be impelled by ideas and not by 
expedients. A great thinker, John Maynard 
Keynes, once wrote that “soon or late, it is 
ideas, not vested interests, which are dan- 
gerous for good or evil.” 

We must never falter in our search for 
those ideas which are good, and our resist- 
ance to those which are dangerous. In world 
affairs we will not prevail against the power 
of an idea, however bad, if we ourselves have 
no idea but power. In a world in which the 
most imminent threat to the peace and 
security of all free nations, including our 
own, is the armed force of the Soviet Union, 
we too must be militarily strong. But let us 
never forget that military power, naked and 
alone, without ideological content, breaks 
upon the protecting shield of passion, con- 
viction and dedication, like spears of glass 
and swords of straw. Against the might of 
evil the only sure defenses are the power of 
righteousness and the might of truth. 

Let us, then, make our crusade a constant 
search for truth. We must be prepared to 
Qiscard ideas which the test of time proves 
to be wrong. We must grasp new ideas. 
when we are convinced that they are right. 

In world affairs we must search constantly 
for new ways to peace with justice. We must 
never give up. We must never lose faith in 
the blessings of peace. 

Here at home we must resolve the para- 
doxes of racial and national discrimination, 
of assaults upon the rights of labor, and of 
the threats to our civil liberties. We must 
cut keenly, as with a surgeon’s knife, at all 
practices which deny our principles, 

We must believe altogether in our visions 
and work to attain them. We must dare to 
dream, but remain in touch with reality. 
We must live fully today, but must still plan 
for tomorrow. 

With these as our guides we march toward 
our goals. If we hold to these ways and pur- 
poses, we will regain the leadership we seem 
temporarily to have lost. We will again 
secure the initiative. We will keep faith 
with our illustrious past and fulfill the 
promise of our unbounded future, 


The Supreme Court Is Not Infallible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article on the tidelands issue 
by Walter Trohan, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune Washington bureau and a close 
student of the Constitution, 
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In this article, Mr. Trohan takes the 
sound position that court decisions—in- 
cluding even those of the United States 
Supreme Court—are not necessarily in- 
fallible, and that the Supreme Court 
decision in the tidelands matter there- 
fore is not necessarily the final word in 
the matter. ` 

The article follows: `“ i= 


THE TIDELANDS ISSUE OR Is THE SUPREME 
COURT -ALWAYS RIGHT? 


(By Walter Trohan) 


It is often said that the Supreme Court 
is always right. It would be better to say 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court are 
always final. But even this is not true. It 
is not true because it was never the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution to 
give the Supreme Court the last word in 
all controversies, specifically the important 
ones dealing with national issues. The peo- 
ple are the highest court of justice. We 
know that over a period of years many 
decisions of the Supreme Court have been 
legislated out of existence by the Congress, 
whose Members are the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. The people them- 
selves, on several occasions, have amended 
the Constitution in order to overcome un- 
favorable decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Thus, the power to act in such cases rests 


2 


with the Congress, although the manner of 


action is subject to review by the courts. 

In view of the broad interest being shown 
in the various bills being introduced in Con- 
gress in connection with tidelands matters, 
some for State ownership, some for Federal 
ownership, but all of strong partisanship, it 
seems appropriate to set forth somewhat in 
summary form certain facts appertaining to 
the decisions of our Supreme Court. In do- 
ing so it seems desirable first to point out 
that the Supreme Court, being composed of 
members who are human beings, is not al- 
ways right, and the justices themselves 
would be the last to assert that they were. 

Secondly, it seems desirable to show that, 
right or wrong, the framers of our Constitu- 
tion never intended that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court should be final in all 
cases. Certain matters of national impor- 
tance should be and were left to the people 
and their duly elected representatives, 


SUPREME COURT NOT ALWAYS RIGHT 


How often do we see decisions of the 
Supreme Court handed down by a 5 to 4 or 
a 4 to 3 vote. Approximately two-thirds of 
the decisions by the Supreme Court are not 
unanimous. During the last 6 years the 
Court has handed down some 122 decisions 
by a5 to 4 vote. In a 5 to 4 decision we can 
accept the proposition that at least four 
members are right, but must conclude that 
at least four members are wrong. If four 
members are wrong, it is not much of a 
mental jump to assume that at least one 
more could be wrong. When this approach 
is laid alongside of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court during the last 15 years has 
reversed itself on over 30 occasions, one must 
concede that the Court could not be right 
on all occasions at all times. Either its 
first decision was right and the reversing 
opinion was wrong, or the reversing opinion 
was right and the original opinion was 
wrong. Both could be wrong. 

The err is human, and the members of the 
Supreme Court are very much human, Be- 
ing human they can and do err. That they 
do err is shown by the fact that there is not 
a member among them who has not been in 
the minority on various occasions. Here is 
an analysis of the decisions of the Court 
during the last 6 years for the purpose of 
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ascertaining the number of times each has 
dissented. The table below gives the names 
of the Justices, the number of times each 


Justice has been in the minority in each 
of the last 5 years, and the total for the 5 
years: 


Name 


Mr. Chief Justice Vinson 
Mr. Justice Black 
Mr. Justice Reed 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 
Mr. J 
Mr. Justice Murphy. 
Mr. Justice Jackson. 
Mr. Justice Rutledg 
Mr. Justice Burton. 
Mr. Justice Clark... 


SUPREME COURT SHOULD NEVER BE FINAL IN ALL 
CASES 


Truly it could be most dangerous to re- 
pose in any Supreme Court complete finality 
of all issues that might affect the Nation as 
a whole. That should be left to the people 
and was left to the people in article V of 
the Constitution in providing for constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Certain other important matters, however, 
but of less importance than amending the 
Constitution, were left to the people's repre- 
sentatives—the Senate and the House of 
Representatives—by article I of the Consti- 
tution. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS 


The framers of the Constitution knew that 
they were reposing great powers in the Sen- 
ate and the House. They had to repose such 
powers somewhere and it was deemed best to 
repose those powers either in the people 
themselves or those most responsible to the 
people—their elected representatives. Sec- 
tion 8 of article I extends to Congress some 
18 specified powers. It is not necessary to 
set forth all of those enumerated powers. 
Suffice to say, however, that the last of these 
specified powers states that the Congress 
‘shall have power: 

“To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

In passing it is interesting to note that 
in the foregoing quoted provision Congress 
was given broad powers to carry into exe- 
cution “all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer there- 
of.” In other words any power vested in 
the Government of the United States, what- 
ever it might be, Congress has the power to 
make all laws necessary for carrying such 
powers into execution. 


ADMISSION OF NEW STATES 


Now, by article IV, section 3, new States 
may be admitted in the following manner: 

“New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union; but no new State shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned, as well 
as of the Congress.” 

Surely if the consent of Congress must 
be had before a new State is admitted into 
the Union, Congress would have the right 
to say on what terms that State should be 
admitted. 

Thus, even though the Supreme Court 
might have thought that a State was ad- 
mitted into the Union minus the ownership 
of the tidelands, yet under article I, section 
8, paragraph 18, the Congress, having the 
power to make all laws for carrying into 
execution all powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States, has the right to exercise the last 
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thought on the matter; and if the Congress 
in its wisdom should have a thought on 
the matter contrary to that of the Supreme 
Court, it has the power to effectuate that 
thought. It would then be up to the peo- 
ple themselves to say whether or not the 
congressional thought should stand. 


CHAPMAN’S DISCLAIMER 


On numerous occasions former Secretary 
of the Interior Chapman has debated the 
tidelands matter on the radio. He takes 
two positions: (1) He takes the position that 
the Supreme Court has decided that the 
Federal Government had the paramount 
right, and that he will not debate the merits 
of the decision; (2) he then takes the posi- 
tion that Congress should not reverse the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

If a matter is right merely because a Court 
has decided an issue in a certain manner, 
then there would be no occasion for taking 
an appeal. But obviously court decisions 
are not always right. Mr. Chapman, as 
Secretary of the Interior, doubtless appealed 
Many cases from inferior courts to higher 
courts on the ground that the decision of 
the lower court was wrong. From his mental 
gymnastics, however, it is fair to assume 
that so long as the decision was the way of 
his thinking, the decision was right. He 
cares not to inquire into any injustice that 
might exist. 

So, regardless of what the Supreme Court 
has decided, the people of the United States, 
or their duly elected representatives, have 
the right to spread the decision of the Su- 
preme Court out on the table and decide to 
whom these tidelands belong. 


Robert Marion La Follette, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Robert Marion La Follette, Jr., was a 
great American and one of the most 
loved and respected Members of the 
United States Senate. His contributions 
enriched the world and were not limited 
by the boundaries of the State he repre- 
sented in the Congress. The State of 
Wisccnsin will always. be identified in the 
minds of many Americans and in the 
pages of our history with the political 
tradition of the La Follette family. The 
distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, Bob La Follette, made an imprint 
on his State and in the Congress which 
will long endure. His death was a great 
loss to humanity. 
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The death of a man, however, is in 
reality more than an incident of history. 
It is a tragedy to those who knew him 
well and to those who were closely asso- 
ciated with him. One such friend and 
associate wrote an editorial in a maga- 
zine which was close to Bob La Follette’s 
heart. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial entitled “Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette, Jr.,“ written by Morris H. Rubin 
editor of the Progressive, and published 
in the April issue of that magazine, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
I 


The death of Robert Marion La Follette, 
Jr., by his own hand, has shocked and sad- 
dened countless Americans to whom he was 
the authentic symbol of democracy at high 
tide. The end, by gunshot at his Washing- 
ton home, February 24, came as a tragic epi- 
logue to a father-and-son story which 
spanned nearly half a century in the United 
States Senate—a story that chronicled the 
rise of an indigenous American progressivism 
whose imprint is to be found in almost every 
forward-looking law of our time. 

Bob La Follette chose death to the torment 
of recurring illness. He confided to no one 
in his last agony. But those who knew him 
best knew he had despaired of recovering his 
health. His despondency grew noticeably in 
the last months as illness bore down on him 
more frequently. 

Always the most conscientious of men, he 
fell to brooding that ill health was robbing 
him of the chance to do the kind of job 
he wanted to do. This we know; all else is 
conjecture. But who can doubt that a deep- 
ening concern over the state of the world 
contributed to the despair in a man who had 
given so much to build a better world? 

I think I have some appreciation of how 
much Bob La Follette gave to that struggle 
for a better life for all. I knew him as a 
friend for 15 years and for half that span as 
my chief; he was president and I the editor 
of the Progressive. I have been with him 
when the dawn came up the day after elec- 
tion, in victory and defeat; on turbulent 
campaign tours when he would fight his 
heart out from early morning to midnight, 
and on a few rare occasions when he would 
allow himself to be lured to the north woods 
for a day or two of quiet fishing. Whatever 
the occasion, he seemed a deeply sensitive 
spirit forever brooding over how he could 
do what he was doing better than he was 
doing it. 

Perhaps this introspection was a legacy of 
his childhood, when he was critically ill and 
condemned to several prolonged convales- 
cences. Certainly this mood must have been 
nourished during the next phase of his life, 
when he was associated with his great father 
during those lonely years of World War I. 

Bob La Follette was a skilled and seasoned 
veteran of political struggle before he went 
to the Senate. He managed his father's 
triumphant campaign for reelection in 1922, 
and “Fighting Bob's” drive for the Presidency 
as a Progressive in 1924. When his father 
died in 1925, young Bob was loathe to run 
for his Senate seat. His brother, Phil, who 
was to become three times Governor of Wis- 
consin and to join with Bob a decade later in 
founding the Progressive Party, was under 
the constitutional age of 30. Bob yielded in 
the end after a great deal of soul-searching 
had convinced him it was a duty he owed the 
Progressive movement, 

He won in 1925, and in 1928, 1934, and 1940. 
He was defeated in 1946, partly because con- 
science kept him on the job in Washington, 
and partly because many workers were duped 
by the Communist leaders who then con- 
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trolled the CIO in Milwaukee into betray- 
ing their best friend. 

Bob La Follette brought to the Senate in- 
corruptible integrity, parliamentary skill 
without parallel then or now, a clear, studi- 
ous mind, a selfiess devotion to the public 
interest, a conviction that means were as im- 
portant as ends, and an awesome capacity 
for hard work, which often taxed his strength 
to the breaking point. 

He never rose in the Senate until he had 
mastered the subject of debate. He spurned 
every form of sensationalism. His influence 
in the Senate became so great that although 
he was a Progressive minority of one, he was 
often more effective behind the scenes than 
party leaders who commanded large blocs of 
votes. It was a measure of his statesman- 
ship that although the people loved him for 
the enemies he made, his enemies begrudg- 
ingly respected him for the clean, hard way 
he fought for all the people all the time. 


rm 


Bob La Follette’s impact on the legislation 
of his time was decisive. Often, especially 
in the early years, his views were hooted 
down until bitter experiences proved the 
soundness of what had been jeered at as 
wild-eyed radicalism. 

In 1928, he appeared before the Republi- 
can National Convention to urge adoption 
of progressive measures to prevent the eco- 
nomic disaster he saw coming. But, as Will 
Rogers reported at the time: “Young Bob 
La Follette made the only real speech of 
the convention. He spoke in favor of the 
peopte. He was listened to, but his amend- 
ments were not adopted. They kept in the 
Wall Street ones.” 

Early in 1929, Bob La Follette pleaded for 
curbs on the runaway stock market, and 
when nothing was done and the crash came 
later that year, he implored the Hoover ad- 
ministration to establish a program of jobs 
for the unemployed and assistance for des- 
perate farmers. But he was not heeded. It 
was not until the Roosevelt administration 
came to power that some of his views pre- 
vailed, for the New Deal borrowed heavily 
from the La Follette philosophy in those 
first years of crisis and recovery. Bob La 
Follette fought for the best of the New Deal 
measures, although in later years he became 
sharply critical of what he felt was a Roose- 
velt retreat from progressive reform, 

Throughout the thirties Bob La Follette 
served as the conscience of the Congress. 
It was his painstaking investigation of cor- 
porate agriculture and oppressive labor prac- 
tices that prepared the way for basic reforms 
in both fields. The investigation by the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Committee stands 
as a landmark in congressional history. It 
was a model of fairness and thoroughness— 
in every way the direct opposite of the kind 
of inquiry his successor was to conduct years 
later. 

Bob La Follette fought his heart out on 
every meaningful front of his era—social 
security, health, housing, minimum wages, 
rural electrification, farm credit, and re- 
habilitation, river-valley development, pro- 
tection of labor unions, taxation based on 
ability to pay, protection of small business 
against monopoly, and the modernization of 
congressional methods of operation. 

A fundamental philosophy ran through his 
every move and vote in the Senate. He was 
wedded to freedom. Freedom, not in the 
deadening legalisms of the old guard, but 
freedom for all people of all classes, creeds, 
and colors to enjoy equality of opportunity, 


He summed it up for readers of the Progres-. 


sive in June 1946, in a front-page editorial 
entitled “A Faith To Fight For.” 

“Freedom, as I understand that precious 
word,” he wrote, “does not mean the freedom 
to starve in the midst of plenty, It does not 
mean freedom to live in a squalid slum. It 
does not mean freedom to spend one’s old 
age as a charity ward, It does not mean 


freedom to die of curable disease because of 
lack of funds. 

“Freedom, as I understand its fullest and 
richest meaning, is the preservation by the 
people of their individual Lliberties—civil, 
political, and religious—while banding to- 
gether as a free people to elect a government 
of their own choosing for the purpose of 
providing for the common welfare of all. 

“The choice is not between food and free- 
dom. Wecan have both. There is a middle 
way—an American, democratic way—to give 
the people what they need and want without 
the surrender of basic political rights. 

“Tt is in the fight to reach this goal of the 
American idea that I have devoted my 21 
years of service in the United States Senate. 
I have fought against every attempt to tres- 
pass on our liberties as individuals, and I 
have fought for every proposal of a social 
and economic character which would, in the 
words of the preamble to our Constitution, 
promote the general welfare,” 

mr 

Bob La Follette opposed American involve- 
ment in World War II. He was convinced 
that war would multiply rather than solve 
the deep maladjustments which gave rise to 
totalitarianism, whether brown, red, or black. 
When war came, however, he threw his 
great talents into the struggle to speed it to 
a successful conclusion and into the chal- 
lenge to build a just and enduring peace. 

Repeatedly during the years of war Bob 
La Follete pleaded with the Administration, 
on the floor of the Senate and in the columns 
of the Progressive, to use its immense war- 
time bargaining power to secure agreement 
from our Allies that would give life and 
meaning to the generalities of the Atlantic 
Charter and the four freedoms. 

In 1944 and early 1945 he warned the 
White House specifically that continued tem- 
porizing on the fundamental terms of peace 
might result in Red domination of the Baltic 
and the Balkans, that the reinstatement of 
Indo-China as part of the French Empire 
would create tension and crisis in the Far 
East, and that failure to persuade Great 
Britain from her oil imperialism in the Mid- 
die East would produce mischief-breeding 
consequences which would endanger the 
peace then being so dearly won. 

Bob La Follette’s extraordinary foresight 
showed up again in the historic Senate de- 
bate on the charter of the United Nations, 
He favored the U. N. and voted for it, but 
ne warned his colleagues that there were 
structural weaknesses which would imperil 
its effectiveness. He doubted the wisdom of 
making the Big Five so all-powerful. He 
urged that the representative Assembly be 
given greater power, that the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council be strengthened, that the 
U. N. Charter be based on the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, and that it include a 
world bill of rights. 

While the war still raged in Europe and 
Asia, Bob La Follette begged the administra- 
tion to formulate and have ready for opera- 
tion a large-scale program of aid to all coun- 
tries in need—allied, liberated, and former 
enemy nations—so they could help them- 
selves to a sound social and economic foot- 
ing as soon as hostilities ended. 

“This is more than a war,” he insisted in 
early 1945. “This is a revolution—against 
scarcity, poverty, and tyranny.” 

And again time and eyents proved him 
right. 

Today, Bob La Follette lies buried next to 
his father under a great white oak in Madi- 
son’s Forest Hill Cemetery. It is hallowed 
ground—hallowed by two. generations of La 
Follettes and by the people who caught and 
shared their viston of a better world. It is 
hallowed, too, by a new generation that finds 
hope and direction in the enduring prin- 
ciples of the Wisconsin idea and the Ameri- 
can idea that father and son helped to 
build, 
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Why Tariff Walls Must Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the New 
Leader for March 23, 1953: : 


Wr Takirr WALLS Must FALL 
(By Lewis Corey) 

A much-needed downward revision in 
United States tariffs is in the cards. Our 
European allies are united on trade, not 
aid from America. President Eisenhower has 
called on Congress to revise our customs 
regulations to remove procedural obstacles 
to profitable trade, and to study and extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (which 
comes up for renewal in June). Demands 
are mounting for scrapping the Buy Amer- 
ica policy. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce and enlightened businessmen like 
Henry Ford II are calling for tariff revision 
to encourage more imports. 

Lower tariffs further the economic and 
political interests of the United States, and 
of the rest of the world. The economics of 
tariff revision are simple, although conflict- 
ing interests complicate them. 

The United States is not independent of 
world economics. It must import raw ma- 
terials, among them 29 out of 38 materials 
indispensable for the operation of American 
industry. There is a tendency to limit im- 
ports to such materials alone, while efforts 
multiply to increase our exports of all kinds. 
But the nations of the world are not going 
to accept that policy, which means con- 
demning them to a lopsided economy de- 
pendent on production of raw materials— 
one of the evils that capitalist imperialism 
foisted on underdeveloped areas during the 
19th century, and against which their peo- 
ples are now in revolt. Underdeveloped 
countries want industrialization, economic 
diversification and balance. 

More immediate and important, industrial 
nations like Japan and those of Western Eu- 
rope need dollars with which to buy Amer- 
ican goods. They can get those dollars only 
by selling their manufactures in our market. 
If they cannot do so, and their economies 
collapse, it will shrivel up our exports and 
blow up American prosperity. A world eco- 
nomic collapse will open Europe and Asia 
to Soviet conquest, leaving the United States 
isolated in a Communist world. 

Two minimum tariff changes are called 
for: (1) Abolish all duties, now in some cases 
as high as 20 percent, on products which are 
imported in small amounts, among them 
dates, soy sauces, unfinished linen, and 
handkerchiefs. (2) Abolish all duties, now 
ranging as high as 25 percent, on all products 
which are not produced in the United States, 
including sugar, coffee, cocoa and tea, trop- 
ical fruits, jute, agar-agar, and castor oil. 

Abolition of such duties will help many 
foreign nations and, at the same time, bring 
lower prices to American consumers. But 
the decisive need is for lower tariffs on a 
whole series of products, including manu- 
factures, even where it means more com- 
petition from foreign producers in our 
market. 

This point, about which most foreign com- 
plaints are made, will evoke the greatest op- 
position, especially from small-business men 
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and labor unions. Yet the United States, as 
a creditor nation, must increase its imports 
in the interests of the overall economy. Our 
country cannot export unless foreign nations 
are able to buy, and they can get the money 
with which to do so only if they sell their 
goods in our market. It is a simple fact, 
which many people fail to grasp, that for- 


eigners who sell goods in the American mar- 


ket do not salt away the dollars; they use 
them to buy American goods. The total ef- 
fect is to increase production, sales, and 
employment, and the prosperity and welfare 
of our people. 

There are a limited number of ways for 
foreigners to pay for American goods, which 
means American exports. They can get dol- 

lars by selling goods in our market or by 
providing services (e. g., for American tour- 
ists). Or they can pay with gold, with 
money from American loans, or with Ameri- 
can aid. 

Foreign nations have little gold with which 
to pay. And it is not good policy to accept 
gold as payment, for it means virtually giv- 
ing our goods away since we cannot use the 
gold. Our gold holdings of over $23 billion 
are buried in underground vaults; they are 
not part of our currency, for which we do not 
need the gold. Nor can we buy foreign goods 
with it; foreign nations want other goods, 
not gold, in payment for the goods they sell 
us. Moreover, if we used gold to pay for 
imports it would reduce our exports and so 
reduce production and employment, 

Services for Americans (including tour- 
ists) bring in a substantial number of dol- 
lars to foreign nations, but far from enough. 
Loans, of course, are one way that foreign- 
ers can get dollars, and there is great need 
for an increase in private American invest- 
ment abroad. But there are two limiting 
factors in loans: (1) Foreigners want to sell 
to us as well as borrow from us, and they 
fear that too much dependence on American 
loans might mean economic vassalage to the 
United States; and (2) the borrower nations 
will some day have to pay back their loans, 
which they can do only with goods—again 
raising the need for imports. The policy of 
economic aid, too, has its limits—both from 
the standpoint of American taxpayers, and 
trom that of nations whose independence and 
pride are involved and which increasingly 
want trade, not aid, from America. 

So we come back to the need for lower 
American tariffs to encourage more imports. 
In the final analysis, foreign trade is and 
must be an exchange of goods for goods. 
American exports in 1952 were $14,800,000,000 
and imports only $10,600,000,000; the world’s 
trade deficit of $4,200,000,000 was covered by 
economic aid amounting to $4,500,000,000 
(of which $1,750,000,000 represented military 
aid). This situation cannot long go on. 

It so happens that our economic welfare 
and worldwide political interests tie in with 
a more liberal import policy. Such a policy 
can, in addition to meeting the overall 
needs of our economy, be used to get rid of 
high-cost, low-wage producers, thereby fur- 
ther rationalizing American industry and 
lowering prices for consumers. 

A more liberal tariff policy is not, however, 
a simple matter of opening up the American 
market. We must have world understanding, 
agreement, and cooperation, For this im- 
portant fact should be noted: While during 
the past 20 years the American trend has 
been to lower tariffs, it has been the oppo- 
site in a majority of foreign nations. Many 
of our friends abroad who denounce Ameri- 
can tariff policy come from countries with 
worse records than ours. The problem is 
complicated and there is need for objective 
understanding of a mutual kind. 

For our part, American industry and labor 
must accept the necessity for lower tariffs 
and develop a corresponding policy. For if 
business and unions in small or stagnant 


low-wage industries succeed in restricting 
imports, it will necessarily mean a decline 
in exports and in production and employ- 
ment in the export industries. But it is 
not enough to tell workers to migrate to 
high-wage industries—what of the time in 
between? Nor is it enough to say that one 
justification for profit is risk-taking, and 
that the risks from competition and tech- 
nological change should be broadened to in- 
clude the risks from competitive imports— 
what about businessmen who may be driven 
bankrupt? We cannot leave matters to the 
working of the market. Business, unions, 
and Government should work together to 
integrate a truly protective policy whose 
general outlines might be as follows: 

1. When an enterprise is driven out of 
business, despite the use of all available 
means to survive, a reasonable subsidy com- 
pensation should be paid to its owners. 

2. When workers are permanently deprived 
of their jobs, they should receive adequate 
severance pay. 

3. These workers, where necessary and 
called for, should receive retraining for new 
jobs. 

4. In regions where one industry is pre- 
dominant, there must be cooperative action 
by business, unions, and Government for 
the encouragement of new industries to pro- 
vide economic diversification and jobs. 

One need not fear that such a policy might 
develop abuses. For it recognizes that every 
effort must be made by business enterprises 
to survive the greater competition from im- 
ports. In a definite, if limited, sense, this 
situation can be compared with the doom- 
ing of old industries by technological 
change—the ultimate result of which was 
increased production, employment, and pub- 
lic welfare. But there is little if any danger 
that imports will doom any industries or 
enterprises unless they are inefficient, un- 
necessary, or both, And if they are, then 
they ought to die, so that the capital and 
labor can be used in a more rational and 
profitable fashion. 

Enterprises affected by greater competi- 
tion from imports must stay on their toes, 
and it will do them and the country good. 
For example, American motorcycle manu- 
facturers complain that they are being driven 
out of business by imports; but the fact is 
that the imports began with lightweight 
motorcycles which were not being produced 
here. The Americans then began to pro- 
duce lightweights, too, and they now con- 
trol 70 percent of the market, although the 
foreigners created that market. American 
output and sales of motorcycles today are 
higher than prewar. Yet the manufacturers 
complain, 

In exports, too, we should consider the 
economic needs of other nations, and not 
work to hog it all. When, early in 1952, 
Italy and Germany increased their exports 
of chemicals, American chemical companies 
lowered their prices and, according to one 
business commentator, went hammer and 
tongs after foreign sales. I am not urging 
that American exporters throw in the 
sponge, but I do say that American business- 
men should consider the effect of their poli- 
cies on other nations (the Italian-German 
competition might have been met by push- 
ing the sale of chemicals those nations do 
not produce) in the interests of a peaceful, 
cooperative world. 

The United States is an economic giant 
whose actions affect the welfare of people 
throughout the world. Despite a tremen- 
dous economic power, however, we cannot 
live unto ourselves alone—economically, po- 
litically, or morally. We must have an eco- 
nomic policy in the grand style. A program 
of bits and pieces won't do, for the forces 
are too great, they change too rapidly, and 
the stakes are humanity’s survival and 
freedom, 
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Resolution of Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the fol- 
lowing letter and a resolution adopted 
by the board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America at its meeting in New York 
City on Tuesday, February 17: 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND 
OVERSEAS INTERCHURCH SERVICE, 
New York, N. Y., March 30, 1953. 
The Honorable PauL A. FINO, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, I am trans- 
mitting herewith a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the board at its meeting in New 
York City on Tuesday, February 17. 

This board is the official agency of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America for carrying on its work for Foreign 
Missions and Overseas Interchurch Service. 
The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America is a body of appromibately 
2,500,000 members. The board itself is com- 
posed of 50 members—laymen, women, and 
clergymen—who reside in all parts of the 
United States. The work carried on by the 
board is located in 34 different countries, 
including 12 countries in continental Europe. 
Our work is always conducted in the closest 
possible cooperation with the educational, 
commercial, and industrial, as well as reli- 
gious leaders of the various countries. We 
have a particular interest in and large invest- 
ment in work for social and economic welfare 
as well as in the training of national leader- 
ship in each of these countries. I mention 
these facts in order that you may know 
that we are in a position to understand the 
needs underlying our resolutions and the 
implication of the resolutions themselyes in 
terms of both the nation of origin and our 
own Nation when we speak of the “uprooted 
people” of the world. 

In transmitting these reslutions, I would 
urge you to give very careful consideration 
to this urgent problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
PETER K. EMMONS, 
President of the Board of Foreign 

Missions of the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States of 

America, 


RESOLUTION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AND OVER- 
SEAS INTERCHURCH SERVICE, THE BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The board of foreign missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America, aware of the millions of uprooted 
people in the world today who have no hope 
of returning to their homelands and who 
are unable to find livelihood where they are, 
urges the Government of the United States 
to— 

1, Amend current immigration laws, es- 
pecially portions of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
so that the present outdated quota system 
will be abolished, all discriminatory provi- 
sions based on race or nationality removed, 
and at least the former annual immigration 
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Hmitation of one-sixth of one percent of our 
current population restored; 

2. Enact such emergency legislation, dur- 
ing the period until a revised and adequate 
basic immigration law is approved, as will 
make possible the entrance for permanent 
residence in the United States of some 300,000 
European refugees in the next 2 or 3 years. 

PETER K. EMMONS, 
President oj the Board. 
CHARLES T. LEBER, 
General Secretary of the Board. 


Heavy Income-Tax Slashes Forecast for 
Great Britain 


EXTENSİON OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure that the people must be 
shocked and amazed at the delay on the 
part of the Republican leaders in not 
promptly keeping their pledge to cut 
taxes. Imagine this Nation squandering 
billions of dollars abroad only to have 
these foreign countries we have been 
supporting with our tapayers’ money Te- 
duce their income taxes. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the following article which appears in 
the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of April 1, 1953: 

Heavy Income-Tax SLASHES FORECAST FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN 
(By Arthur Veysey) 

Lobo, March 31.—Deep cuts in income 
taxes were forecast for Britain today. 

The new tax schedule will be announced 
by R. A. Butler, Treasury Secretary, in the 
House of Commons on April 14. The tax cut 
would be the second in a row for Britain 
since the Churchill government took office a 
little more than a year ago. Last year more 
than 2 million Britons were completely freed 
from paying income taxes and those remain- 
ing on the rolls were given lighter assess- 
ments. 

The new cuts, it is predicted, will follow 
the pattern Butler set last year and will 
leave unchanged the tax rates, which begin 
at 12 percent and go up to 97 percent, but 
will increase the figure at which incomes be- 
come taxable and will also increase the per- 
centage of income which can be deducted 
as tax free because it is “earned.” 

These changes would in effect reduce col- 
lections from all income taxpayers and would 
be politically popular by affording the big- 
gest percentage of relief to persons with small 
incomes. 

In an effort to provide more incentive for 
business, the British Treasury is also expected 
to reduce taxes on undistributed profits of 
corporations, and to increase the amount of 
earnings which corporations can write off as 
depreciation. 

In presenting individual spending plans 
for their own departments, Churchill’s min- 
isters have been able to cut the overall 
demands of civilian bureaus by 12 percent. 
The amount asked for military departments 
has increased by a third of a billion dollars, 
but this can be more than balanced by the 
civilian departments’ savings. 

Last year’s budget called for an overall 


expenditure of about $11.5 billion, Taxes 


were expected to yleld about $13 billion; 
producing a surplus of a billion and a half, 

Butler is expected to seek a much smaller 
surplus in the coming year and will there- 
fore be able to make double tax cuts. He 
sought a surplus last year in an effort to 
eontinue a practice begun by the Socialists 
of soaking up loose money. The amount of 
loose money circulating in Britain is much 
lower today than a year ago and the trend 
now is to increase, rather than reduce, private 
buying power. 

Rich Britons are little concerned with 
proposed income tax changes. Their ac- 
countants have already found comfortable 
loopholes in the tax laws. The burden of 
British income taxes now lies on persons 
with incomes of less than $7,000 a year. 
Such persons pay 90 percent of the $5 billion 
collected annually in private and corporate 
income taxes. About a billion and a half 
of the total is collected for the Government 
by employers and deducted from paychecks, 


Too Secret To Photograph—Too Big To 
a Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not overestimate the importance of the 
expansion and utilization of atomic en- 
ergy. This is one of the great discov- 
eries of all time. 

There appeared recently in one of the 
widely read magazines a very interest- 
ing and instructive article. This article 
deals with the great atomic energy plant 
now being constructed in southern Ohio. 
The location of the proposed plant is 
very close to my congressional district, 
and within a few miles of where I was 
born and brought up. 

The article shows how much elec- 
tricity will be consumed at the mam- 
moth plant, and it shows the business 
acumen manifested by the private power 
companies in pooling their resources to- 
gether so as to do one of the largest 
electric power jobs that has ever chal- 
lenged them before. How well they have 
accomplished their job is shown by this 
article to which I have referred, and 
which is as follows: 

Too SECRET To ProrocraPH—Too Bic To 

BELIEVE 


America’s newest atomic project is being 
rushed to completion in Pike County, Ohio. 

Details are secret, of course. But this 
much is known: the A-bomb project will be 
the biggest single electric power customer 
in history. 

Two of the largest electric power plants 
in the world will supply the needed power. 
Together they will generate more electricity 
than New York City uses—nearly as much as 
all the people and industries in Ohio now use. 

To speed America’s defense, they are being 
built fast. From the construction workers 
to the equipment manufacturers, everyone is 
geared to record-breaking performance. 

These are impressive facts, but so is this 
fact: 

The two big coal-burning electric plants 
were conceived, designed and are being built 
by a group of neighboring electric light and 
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power companies. Fifteen! of them have 
joined together to form the $400 million Ohio 
Valley Electric Corp. to finance and operate 
this huge power project. 

This means quick action for the Atomi 
Energy Commission. For the companies will 
supply urgently needed power for construc- 
tion from their own systems—even before 
the new electric plants are completed. It 
also means that a large reserve of electric 
power will always be available. 

Here’s further proof that the very biggest 
electric power jobs can be handled quickly 
and efficiently by America’s electric light 
and power companies. For if one company 
alone can't do it, several together can—and 
will, 


Sculpture of Liberty for Yorktown 
Victory Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Mr. 
Oskar J. W. Hansen, sculptor, entitled, 
“The Sculpture of Liberty for the York- 
town Victory Monument.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
às follows: 


THE SCULPTURE or. LIBERTY FOR THE 
YORKTOWN VICTORY MONUMENT 


(By Oskar J. W. Hansen) 


“It is still the considered opinion of man- 
Kind,” says the sculptor for the restoration 
of the Yorktown Victory Monument in the 
following exclusive interview, “that when 
lightning actually strikes it is an act of God.” 
The lightning did strike and destroy the face 
and figure of Liberty by toppling her from 
the shaft at Yorktown. “I would consider 
it unbecoming,” continues Sculptor Hansen, 
“to question providence as to the motives 
for His acts: what God does that He does.” 

“That a loss of face by Liberty at the 
national shrine of Yorktown constitutes a 
calamity of no small dimensions has been 
brought home to this sculptor in no uncer- 
tain terms by the continued interest and 
clamor of the American public to learn when 
their Liberty will be restored to them intact, 
To the people of the United States and to 
the Armed Forces in particular, the victory 
monument at Yorktown has become an Ark 
of the Covenant both to the testament of 
the past and the aspirations of our national 
future. While the face of Liberty must needs 
remain hidden until eventually unveiled at 
York by the President of the United States, 
I will, since the carving from my model al- 
ready approved by the United States has 
passed the half-way point, try to give the 
public an understanding of the task involved 


The 15 companies which have formed the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp. headed by Philip 
Sporn, president of American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.: Appalachian Electric Power Co., the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., the Dayton Power 
and Light Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Co., Kentucky Utilities Co., Louisville Gas 
and Electric Co., Monongahela Power Co., 
Ohio Edison Co., the Ohio Power Co., Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., the Potomac Edison Co., 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., the 
Toledo Edison Co., West Penn Power Co. 
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in creating such a monument. Most of all, 
I wish to indicate the spiritual search which 
precedes and forms the iron of one’s soul in 
order to marshal thought at the point of the 
chisel. 

“In the above paragraph I used the word 
‘create,’ and perhaps I deliberately used too 
large a word. This 50,000-pound block of 
granite was created to begin with, but not by 
me. I like to remind you that the brute 
strength of this granite block from the primal 
crust of the earth which we quarried at 
Mount Airy is also the result of the thought 
and spirit of the Great Sculptor and was 
fashioned from His mind while ‘darkness lay 
over the bosom of the.deep.’ In it is, for in- 
stance, the mineral, quartz, which you find 
in fine crystals at the edge of every leaf and 
which tunes our wave frequencies when we 
send our thought out on the ether, A 
granite block is, therefore, more than just a 
large stone; it is a form of capital asset of 
the spirit, His spirit, which remains with us 
always.. What I am doing then is to work 
consistently, doggedly, and faithfully at my 
vocation as a sculptor; assured in the premise 
that the block will return to me exactly what 
I am willing to put into it. I may record 
there, if I am able, the face of Liberty. 

“what is the face of liberty? What char- 
acter molds her features? On this Pantop 
Mountain in the Albemarle, on soil once 
hallowed by the feet of Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, it is more likely that the 
true nature of liberty may be perceived than 
on any similar spot on earth, outside of Mt. 
Sinai. So it has been a comfort to think 
that Patrick Henry tended his tavern just 
over the brow of the hill and that Thomas 
Jefferson made brick with his own hands 
to make a cottage for his bride: those same 
hands which also as an ordinary day’s task, 
penned the Declaration of Independence. 
To their day and time these men, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Henry, and Marshall, to name 
just a few, did not think of themselves as 
being more than ordinary flesh and blood. 
It was on an ordinary day, in the accustomed 
surroundings of St. John’s Church, that 
Patrick Henry made that, for him, natural 
and ordinary statement: ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ 

“Liberty is also a much abused word, a 
controversial word. Liberty is a woman. 
What kind of a woman? The battlefield at 
York is a place where men contended with 
men in the heat of battle. Liberty to White- 
hall and their Hessians was the right to 
rape a continent. Liberty was to continue 
to be taken where too much liberty had been 
taken already. To Americans, it was there 
established that liberty is a spirit which 
nurtures, fosters and brings into being free- 
dom. ‘These two words, liberty and freedom, 
were both used by Henry in St. John’s 
Church; but of these freedom is the greater 
word. Freedom defines the character of lib- 
erty. At York, the so-called liberty of White- 
hall walked abroad in the dark of night and 
in the full light of day and held her trade 
until the guns were silent, when the liberty 
of Patrick Henry prevailed. The liberty of 
Patrick Henry was not only a woman; she 
was a lady. The victory at York was a vic- 
tory of the spirit. There is spirit in the face 
of the liberty which will stand again at 
York. 

“I stated above that the liberty of Pat- 
rick Henry was not only a woman, she was a 
lady. What kind of a lady? To the scaven- 
ger empire which faced the American Colo- 
nies at York, a lady becomes the most ac- 
ceptable emblem whereon to crown the 
sordid and ancient wrongs. Thus, in a man- 
ner wholly approved by the ancient and pri- 
meval serpent, may be tasted the fruit of 
both good and evil at the same time. To 
George III, Virginia was indeed the fifth 
crown of that empire which daily displays 
for sale on the imperial pushcart at Hong 
Kong the golden apples of the Hesperides— 


now guarded by the Chinese Communist 
dragon. This winged subspecies of the an- 
cient serpent distributes temporary awards 
to whomsoever feeds him well. It will offer 
payment beforehand in the form of victory 
at Culloden, if his keeper follows through 
with the body of St. Thomas à Becket, fresh- 
ly murdered before the high altar of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. It you deliver it aviation 
gasoline and rubber at Hong Kong, it will 
devour 100,000 Americans commencing 3 
days after it has been fed MacArthur a la 
Truman by a special Whitehall Ambassador 
in Peking. Turn the imperial thumbs down 
during a spell of pea-soup thinking and pea- 
soup London fog enveloping the royal circus 
and reception given to the apostate scale of 
the dragon's hind leg from Yugoslavia and it 
will devour Whitehall’s gladiator air aces 
before they hit the ground. Other delica- 
cies are apparently in preparation. America 
is cautioned to consult. While we consult, 
we should not adequately arm ourselves but 
should forthwith dig $20 billion worth of 
atomic rabbit warrens in which to train into 
burrowing habits inherent American ini- 
tiative and courage. Meanwhile, Whitehall 
guarantees that the Red dragon will not bite; 
provided we Americans do not@Misturb it 
without Whitehall’s consent. It will not 
bite, so we hear, until another special am- 
bassador from Whitehall tells it that that an 
imperial coronation meal is now served. To 
the Whitehall that is, the Garden of Eden lies 
eastward in China, Manchuria, and Russia; 
while to America, they would assign the 
bloody task of advancing the unfruitful 
waistline of empire to the narrows of Korea. 
When Patrick Henry cried, ‘Give me liberty 
or give me death,’ he did not have in mind a 
lady whose dreams were to be protocoled 
during long week ends at Checquers; h 

would have preferred death. . 

“During the early days of the Pusan 
perimiter, a Pentagon dispatch related cas- 
ually the story of an American detachment 
which saw a heavy Red force, spearheaded 
by tanks, advancing to an only bridgehead 
in the center of a stream of South Korean 
women and children. To let them over the 
bridge meant extinction for the small Ameri- 
can detachment. To fire on defenseless 
women and children was contrary to the 
laws of humanity and, indeed, also to the 
laws of war. That these young boys from 
Virginia, perhaps from Kansas, or any other 
American State, remembered the respect due 
from a man to a woman, even a Korean 
woman, and there chose to die, may have 
been poor military tactics; but from their 
understanding of the true meaning of lib- 
erty rose the invincible spirit of the ROK 
Army that now is. At that spot, an added 
brilliance was given to the stars in our flag 
upon their field of blue. The far gaze of 
the liberty I have sculptured for York sweeps 
also with a mother’s proud sorrow over to 
where freedom waits resurrection's morning 
upon the tortured hills of Korea. 

“Where the Obelisk now stands in the 
Place de la Concorde, there stood for a while 
another image of liberty. Unlike her Ameri- 
can predecessor, her name was not invoked 
in a church; opposite her stood the guillo- 
tine. There, with swift strokes were severed 
the heads of the past and future greatness 
of France. The freedom of Frenchmen did 
not perish encased in ornate armor at the 
Battles of Crecy and Agincourt. It could 
be wounded painfully, but not destroyed by 
the longbows of Britain's yeomanry. It died 
openly, and in the light of day, in the Place 
de la Concorde, where neither reason nor pity, 
and certainly not mercy, could be found 
in the face of liberty. The liberty sculptured 
there was pictured as a goddess already re- 
mote in her ancient cruelty. Before her 
face, Madame Roland could only cry, before 
M. Guillotine rendered her inarticulate, ‘Oh 
liberty, oh liberty, what crimes have been 
committed in thy name.’ 
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“The face of Liberty which I have made to 
stand at York has borrowed not a single ex- 
pression from the one that used to stand in 
the Place de la Concorde. The obelisk stands 
there now. Not even the trumpets of doom, 
sculptured with her screaming image by 
Rude on the Are de Triomphe, could sus- 
tain the soul of a Nation in its hour of peril. 

“When profound regret has deplored the 
terror of the French Revolution, the mind 
hastens to turn over a shining page upon 
which the real soul of France appears wear- 
ing the red badge of courage. From Chalons, 
one crosses the Marne to where the sun of 
each present day June still shines on the 
farm land of Frenchmen over what 1,500 
years ago used to be called the plain of 
Mauriac. The sun highlights the lone bar- 
ren hill which Attila chose for his grand- 
stand and from where he would condescend 
to see the sorry remnant of the armies which 
once were the might of Rome sift into the 
dust of time under the hoofs of Asia's cav- 
alry. From the hill, he could see the tents 
of Aetius and him drinking his strong Ro- 
man wine. A thin line of Roman legion- 
naires shimmered in the heat while digging 
trenches and driving wooden palisades. It 
Was only a thin line, so anyone could see. 
The plain of Mauriac, as a stage for battle, 
was of Attila’s own choosing. That this line 
of Romans had nothing behind it, he did not 
doubt, since he had vanquished all the rest. 
These, too, would stand and die on the mor- 
row in their silly rabbit warrens, when his 
cavalry would outflank them and pin them 
to their wooden stakes. 

“The sun also glinted upon the bodies of 
Merovingian Franks as they moved to and 
fro among the reeds in the marshes. These 
Franks who had refused Roman equipment, 
insisted a man was better armed for war 
wearing his own courage than if heavy with 
armor. Aetius did not feel an outfit so fool- 
hardy would stand in line behind barricades; 
so he assigned them the marshes and the 
scouting and antipatrol detail. Through the 
whole countryside, the hordes of Asia in- 
filtrated silently where no vesper bells were 
heard as the sun of June dropped red into 
the deep fog which came with night to cover 
the plain of Mauriac. 

“Through the fog and darkness, the one 
sound was correspondingly magnified for all 
to hear. It was the steady thump of Roman 
sledges continuing the erection of palisades. 
To the Franks, the sound of sledges was the 
negative sound of defeat; in the way that the: 
sound of defensive action has always bound 
the soul of man into a lethargy of accept- 
ing an inevitable which without being ac- 
cepted beforehand, simply could not other- 
wise happen. Soon the blows of the sledges 
were tuned out by the crescendo din of bat- 
tle. Aetius sent stern and hurried commands 
that the Franks were to resume position in 
the marshes; but the Franks could not be 
found, because they were on the slopes of the 
hill and into Attila’s camp. The fog shield- 
ed Attila, as his forces and wagons rumbled 
in headlong retreat toward the Danube and 
Asia; there to abide in that lair whence evil 
always retreats until it gathers its forces to 
flow again outward as in the present. To 
Him who has the soul of the France we 
love within the hollow of His hand, the span 
of time is but a moment from that day at 
Mauriac to the present. The red badge of 
courage has no certain day or hour for its 
fulfillment. It is born of spirit in the eternal 
years. When the quiet summer's day of June 
dawns again upon the sprouting seeds of the 
peace of our times, we will also live to see 
what Aetius saw from behind his palisades 
that day not so long ago. If the job is done, 
it will be the soul of France we will see, 
the soul of France suspended against the sky 
and bleeding, upon the bare hill in our plain 
of Mauriac. 

“The liberty of Patrick Henry appeared 
again to the soul of France when she stood 
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and died so that the armies of Britain could 
escape the beach at Ostend in their little 
boats, She repeated the cry of Madame 
Roland down the corridors of eternity, when 
Admiral La Borde calmly sank his fleet in 
Toulon Harbor rather than surrender it to 
the Boche; after Whitehall had demonstrat- 
ed at Algiers that it was not wanted by the 
Allies. It is also part of the real soul of 
France that Clemenceau was buried stand- 
ing upright in his grave. It is part of liberty 
that we believe in the Resurrection. To 
those who no longer remember the France 
that stood by our side on the Field of York, 
because of the Place de la Concorde, I would 
recall that Thomas doubted Christ survived 
the place of the Skull. It is part of the 
tragedy of our times that some have had so 
little perception that they dared to doubt 
the honor of Frenchmen. That recognition 
of France may not pass us by, let us place 
our hands in her present wounds. The 
figure of Liberty which I am carving for the 
shaft at York opens welcoming arms with 
one hand ready to give and the other about 
to bless. There may she forever, in the 
name of the God who made us and of the 
American people, reach out her right hand 
also in blessing on the French. 

“This figure of Liberty which I am bring- 
ing out of the granite is larger than Michael 
Angelo’s David. It is a formidable task. One 
may accomplish out of this 4 billion years’ 
old matrix only that which has made a well 
nigh indelible impression upon one’s own 
mind. It is not completed in a moment of 
sudden inspiration; with a line of the pencil 
or the stroke of the brush. Required is the 
iron will of a consistent and wholly dedicated 
purpose. Day by day and chip by chip, one 
must grow to the stature of the image one 
brings into form. The emotions which she 
may evoke in the beholder must be ques- 
tioned in turn. It must be ever in mind 
that to the shadow of her pedestal will come 
both the young pressing upon the future and 
the weary returning from many a battlefield; 
there to find the inspiration of a spiritual 
presence of sufficient strength to help breach 
the hard and uncertain years. To her must 
belong the security of permanency. Her re- 
pose must extend to this Nation ‘like the 
shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land.“ 

“Much work remains to be done, but a 
summary of character has been recorded. 
The presence which now looks down at 
me from the granite has a line of the chin 
which carries that slight roundness, that 
contour of tenderness, which was the last 
thing we saw as the sandman shut our eyes 
when we were children and certainly the last 
visage which follows the tortured thread of 
memory into the noisome sleep of many a 
battlefield. There are the level eyes and 
the clear gaze which taught us the freedom 
of unquestioned confidence. I suppose I 
have carved into Liberty’s face something 
of my own Mary's spirit observed as her 
prayers carried our son to sudden manhood 
on the brow of heartbreak ridge; and also 
part of the visage of another mother who 
‘walked through the valley of sorrow with 
her son to the top of the hill where the 
cross stood. Here I would recall to Ameri- 
cans the suggested features of all the patient 
hearts who ever give so much and ask so 
little. It is a face which confirms that a 
nation’s morality must not violate the fun- 
damental decencies which hedge our homes: 
the meaning of Liberty is as simple as honesty 
itself. 

“When the Liberty of America again graces 
her shaft at York, it is my prayer that every 
American may search her face and find there 
the suggested presence of his own mother 
and of the mother of his sons. In the face 
of that reality men have ever sought reas- 
surance for doing that which life requires 
and for the approval which shapes our con- 
duct for that day when we may stand with 
clean hands and a shining face before the 
great white throne of God.” 


What Governor Talmadge, of Georgia, 
Thinks About Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the following statement 
by Gov. Herman Talmadge, of Georgia, 
on the subject of taxation, which ap- 
peared in the March 12 issue of the 
Statesman, published at Hapeville, Ga.: 

HERMAN TALMADGE Says 

Back in early September 1951, when the 
National Congress was debating the imposi- 
tion of additional personal income taxes and 
a so-called excess-profits-tax levy on corpo- 
rations, we expressed the fear then that such 
action would kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg and place even further penalties 
on individual success and business expan- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that tax experts 
employed by the Federal Government held 
grave doubts as to the advisability of these 
new levies, the Congress went ahead any- 
way and imposed them. 

They were passed to finance the national 
defense and rearmament program. Presi- 
dent Truman demanded even higher rates 
than the Congress finally adopted. 


NOT HINDSIGHT 


Many of us believed, and so expressed at 
the time, that this raise in Federal income 
taxation would cripple incentive and dis- 
courage investment risk. We urged that 
the Federal tax structure be kept at the 
pre-Korean level and that money needed 
for expanded military expenditures be real- 
ized from a readjustment of the budget. 

Now the chickens have come home to 
roost. 

A recent study by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce shows that the last 
tax raise by Congress has had a very serious 
effect for the worse on expansion plans of 
American business. 

Hundreds of corporations responding to 
questionnaires in a survey conducted by 
this organization offered graphic examples 
of why and how these higher Federal taxes 
had restricted and destroyed their incentive 
to expand. 

While these explanations differed in detail, 
the general story they told added up to this: 
That when progressive tax rates confiscate 
up to 91 percent of personal incomes and 
as much as 82 percent of the profits earned 
by business, they become a murderer of ini- 
tiative, since they actually climinate earning 
power and opportunities. 

NEW PLANTS CURTAILED 


Since corporate earnings are now being 
cut into so heavily by the 30 percent excess 
profits tax plus regular corporate income 
taxes (increase from 38 percent to 52 percent 
since August 1950), many growing companies 
have little left to plow back for expansion. 

Not only are such companies unable to 
finance their own expansion but often they 
have insufficient funds left for replacement 
of obsolete equipment because of inflation 
and other factors. 

This has forced many companies to defer 
or entirely abandon plans to expand and 
improve. 

It is nothing short of tragic that con- 
fiscatory Federal taxes enacted since the be- 
ginning of the Korean war have had the 
result of placing an effective brake on in- 
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dustrial expansion in the Nation. Since the 
South is growing industrially, we have per- 
haps been damaged most. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED 


The survey made by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce established the fol- 
lowing general conclusions applicable to the 
country as a whole: 

1. Billions of dollars worth of plant expan- 
sion plans have been canceled by manufac- 
turing companies in the United States within 
the past 12 to 18 months because of high 
Federal taxes, 

2. This huge cutback in expansion plans’ 
means that several hundred thousand fewer 
new jobs will be created in industry. 

3. It is principally the small- and medium- 
sized companies whose growth is being 
stifled by the tax also at the same time ex- 
tending relief to individuals. 

Now is the time for the Congress to rectify 
its ill-advised action in raising Federal cor- 
porate and personal income taxes to such 
levels as to kill off incentive and initiative. 

We cannot continue to remain strong as a 
Nation as long as we are placing a penalty on 
hard work, 

Congress is taxing business out of business. 

People are afraid to provide the risk capi- 
tal necessary to create new enterprise. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
excess profits tax levy on business shold be 
extended to the end of this year with the hope 
that some means will be found to reduce the 
budget. 

It is time we stop squandering the sub- 
stance of our people on foreign-aid schemes 
whose effectiveness has yet to really prove 
worthwhile, 


HONEST APPROACH NEEDED 


A realistic and honest national adminis- 
tration by the Congress and the Executive 
could give this Nation the strongest armed 
forces in the world, could provide for all her 
domestic needs and encourage free enterprise 
under the tax structure which existed prior 
to the last round of increases. 

The answer as to whether the United States 
will continue its role of world leadership 
may well rest on whether our leaders live 
up to their responsibilities, 

Representative REED, of New York State, 
has introduced as House bill No. 1, a Federal 
income tax reduction proposal which would 
put into effect July 1 a 5½ percent cut in 
individual Federal income taxes for this year 
and would change from December 31 to June 
30 the expiration date for the 11 percent in- 
crease imposed by the Revenue Act of 1951, 

The Reed proposal has been approved by 
the House of Representatives’ Ways and 
Means Committee by a vote of 21-4. 

This bill is an effort to carry out the Re- 
publican Party's preelection promise to re- 
duce taxes. 

It is time for the Congress to give the 
people the action they demand. 


Mr. Bohlen as a Symbol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, David Lawrence in the April 3 issue 
of U. S. News & World Report points out 
the meaning of the Senate fight a week 
ago over the confirmation of Charles E. 
Bohlen to be the Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. He says that the Senate 
of the United States has written a tragic 
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chapter in American history. It has 
failed by resolution to repudiate the 
Yalta Conference and its iniquities. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting the article in 
question at this point in the RECORD: 

Mr. BOHLEN AS A SYMBOL 
(By David Lawrence) 


The Senate of the United States has writ- 
ten a tragic chapter in American history. 

It has failed by resolution to repudiate 
the Yalta Conference and its iniquities. 

It has failed in voting on a nomination 
for Ambassador to the Soviet Union to reject 
the philosophy of Charles E. Bohlen, who, 
upon being selected for that post, publicly 
testified in support of the evil agreements 
made at Yalta, where he served as an adviser. 
He says the agreements were all right at 
the time—only their subsequent violation 
and interpretation by the Soviet Union were 


But the facts show otherwise. This com- 
ment is not a case of hindsight. Within a 
few days after the official announcement of 
the Yalta agreement had been issued to the 
“world in February 1945, there began in this 
‘magazine a series of four editorials denounc- 
ing the abandonment of principle and fla- 
grant disregard of the pledges of the Atlantic 
Charter. This charter was the heart of 
American idealism—it was for this that 
American boys were asked to give their lives. 

In one of those editorials, the writer said: 

“Yalta has changed the face of modern 
history. 

“From an era in which collective security 
has been the primary objective, the pendu- 
lum has swung now to an era in which all 
the major nations are to be above the law 
prescribed for the smaller nations. 

“Surrender No. 1 at Yalta was acquiescence 
in the seizure of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania by Stalin in 1940 when he was a partner 
of Hitler. 

“Surrender No. 2 was the ratification of a 
deal made in 1943 between Stalin and 
Churchill to take away from Poland—an 
ally—one- third of her territory. 

“Surrender No. 3 was the acceptance of 
Stalin's demand, first raised at the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference that Russia reserve 
a power of veto over the Security Council of 
the proposed United Nations Charter.” 

In the February 23, 1945, issue the writer 

said: 
Many of us will still believe that the Pres- 
ident’s position at the Crimea conference 
should have been that which we took earlier 
in this war, namely, that peace settlements 
must await the day of victory and that the 
‘peace conference must be free from any pre- 
‘vious commitments or pledges on territorial 
questions made in secret or otherwise. 

“Russia could not quit the war against 
Germany if decision on her territorial de- 
mands were deferred any more than we could 
turn from the fight against Hitler because 
we failed to persuade Russia to wait for the 
awards of a peace conference, at which all 
interests, including the people of Poland, 
would have had a chance to be heard through 
a government of their own choosing, as 
specifically provided for in the Atlantic 
Charter, which says: 

hey (Russia, Britain, and the United 
States, etc.) desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.’ 

“We cannot concede that Russia is win- 
ning this war alone against Germany and 
so deserves everything she asks for. If 
American lives had not been sacrificed on 
the Western Front and if we had not sup- 
plied airplanes and other materials under 
lend-lease, Russia could not have mounted 
her offensives. The American viewpoint has 
back of it moral right as well as sacrifices of 
our manpower thousands of miles away 
from continental United States. 


“For American idealism was defeated at 
Yalta. American constitutionalism was 
scorned at Yalta, and the pledges given in 
the Atlantic Charter that no nation—neither 
Russia, nor Britain nor any other country— 
will seek ‘territorial aggrandizement’ were 
flagrantly violated at Yalta.” 

Again in another editorial—written imme- 
diately after the results of the secret sessions 
at Yalta became public—the writer said: 

“Sooner or later appeasement must end, 
and Yalta was the place to end it. Russia 
would have respected us for it and a mere 
deferment of the Polish question to the 
peace conference—or its adjudication even 
before that time by a special international 
commission at which all interests, including 
those of Poland, could be heard, and the 
United Nations could sit in judgment—would 
never have caused a break in the present 
alliance between Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. If this partnership is found- 
ed on any such frail basis, then, indeed, we 
are in for trouble ahead and we must ap- 
pease and appease and appease. * * * 

“We simply have been outmaneuvered and 
outbluffed, and we on this side of the Atlantic 
already have begun to sacrifice our ideals and 
principles down the long painful road of 
rationalized surrender.” 

In another editorial at the time the writer 
said: 

“Where is the courage to challenge the 
compromises and the appeasements that 
mean not yet the unconditional surrender of 
our enemies but already the unconditional 
surrender of our souls and our consciences 
to. the old, old doctrine that ‘might make 
right?” 

Will this Congress—or another Congress 
yet to be elected—give the American answer? 


Toward a New Immigration Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Journal of International Affairs, an 
academic publication issued by the 
School of International Affairs of Colum- 
bia University, asked me some time ago 
to write an article on immigration. The 
article recently appeared in that publi- 
cation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article entitled “Toward a New 
Immigration Policy” and written by me, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD A New IMMIGRATION PoLICY 
(By Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN) 

America was built and developed through 
immigration, through the infusion of new 
blood, new enterprise, and new ideas. Tra- 
ditionally, in this country until the twen- 
ties, immigration was not only freely allowed, 
but even encouraged. Only a minimum of 
curbs were imposed, most of them during the 
last quarter of the 19th century, to prevent 
the admission of socially undesirable indi- 
viduals and to prevent abuses such as the 
importation of cheap contract labor. 

When the vast virgin lands of the United 
States became preempted, and the frontier 
became an ideological rather than a geo- 
graphic concept, it became apparent that our 
country could not continue to be freely open 
to all comers, that numerical limitations 
would have to be placed on the admission 
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of aliens. It was our tragic misfortune, 
however, that at the precise time that this 
fact was generally realized, the forces of iso- 
lationism, nationalism, and bigoted paro- 
chialism were in the ascendancy in our 
national government. Thus the immigration 
laws enacted at that time—in the early nine- 
teen twenties—were a denial of the. most 
basic principles on which the democratic 
philosophy of our country was founded. 
These laws were rather typical of the phil- 
osophy of Harding-Coolidge “normalcy;” they 
were written with utter disregard for the 
impact of such legislation on the intera- 
tional scene and their detrimental effect on 
our foreign relations. 

The laws to which I refer did place nu- 
merical limitations on total immigration, a 
step with which there could be, in principle, 
no serious disagreement. But in addition 
these laws created racist, discriminatory 
standards to govern the admission of immi- 
grants to this country. After some years of 
juggling, during which the discriminatory 
rules were gradually being perfected, we were 
left with the following pattern: 

1. Asiatics were totally excluded from im- 
migration; 

2. Negroes were discriminated against by 
being excluded from the population base for 
purposes of computing immigration quotas; 1 

3. Prospective immigrants of European 
stock had to qualify for immigration under 
the national-origins principle, which in ef- 
fect gave preferred treatment to individuals 
of British birth and discriminated heavily 
against natives of southern and eastern 
Europe, so much so that the Government of 
Italy took the unusual step of launching a 
protest with the State Department against 
this affront to its people. 

Though enacted in 1924, the national- 
origins principle, which is today referred to 
as our traditional approach to immigration, 
did not go into effect until 1929. Under the 
provisions of the 1924 act, a study was made 
to determine the ethnic composition of the 
white population of the United States in 
1920. Approximately 150,000 quota numbers 
were then divided annually among the coun- 
tries of Europe in proportion to the size of 
the corresponding ethnic components of the 
United States, as determined by this study. 
A quota number made available to any given 
country in any given year and not used by it 
was declared forfeited at the end of that 
year. 

The consequences of this rigid, discrim- 
inatory system are well known: during the 
23 years of its operation, natives of Great 
Britain have used less than a third of the 
65,000 quota numbers made available to them 
annually. Ireland, France, and several other 
countries of northern and western Europe 
have also failed to use all of the quotas made 


It has been argued that it would have 
been extremely difficult to assign specific geo- 
graphical areas of origin to the Negro popula- 
tion of the United States. However, it is 
quite evident that the reasonable way of han- 
dling the matter would have been to include 
the Negro population for the purpose of com- 
puting the total available quota numbers and 
to divide that quota by the fairest formula 
that could be devised. The whole national 
origins computation was based on statistical 
assumption of dubious validity and was, in 
major respects, highly arbitrary at best. 
While the Negro quota problem was only of 
minor importance as long as inhabitants of 
colonial counties could enter the United 
States on the largely unused quotas of the 
mother countries, it has become a major dis- 
criminatory factor under the 1952 Immigra- 
tion Act which limits immigration from any 
colony to 100. Experts in quota compilation 
have now reported that feasible estimates 
can be made as to the geographical origin of 
large segments of the Negro population, thus 
permitting assignments of quotas to areas 
on the African Continent, 
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available to them. Thus, while theoretically 
admitting 150,000 quota immigrants an- 
nually, the national-origins principle has op- 
erated to limit quota immigration to about 
half that number. 

While the British and a few other quotas 
Jhave remained unfilled, there has been a 
crying need for additional quota numbers for 
other countries, many of which have been 
the scene of large-scale religious, ethnic, and 
political persecution, or have suffered the 
economic consequences of overpopulation. 
Long waiting lists for quota visas have been 
the rule in these countries. 

The tragic inadequacy of our immigration 
laws became first apparent during the late 
1930's. While from 90,000 to 110,000 quota 
numbers were being forfeited year after year, 
thousands of visa applicants were refused 
admission because they were born in the 
wrong countries. Many of these unfortu- 
nate people died in Hitler's concentration 
camps a few years later. 

While immigration virtually ceased dur- 
ing World War II, when most avenues of 
escape for the victims of oppression were 
cut off, it again became a burning problem 
in 1945 when the whole free world was faced 
with the problem of doing something about 
Europe’s millions of displaced persons and 
expellees. Again our discriminatory laws 
paralyzed our efforts to lend a helping hand. 
The victims of the European holocaust were 
almost entirely natives of countries which 
our immigration laws had stamped as unde- 
sirable and subject to inflexible restriction. 

Although our permanent immigration laws 
were thus totally inadequate to the needs 
of our national policy, the President and 
Congress were at first able to devise tem- 
porary solutions by which the United States 
could meet its moral responsibility and par- 
ticipate in the humanitarian mission of res- 
cuing thousands of displaced persons and 
other uprooted, homeless, and unfortunate 
individuals. First, President Truman, act- 
ing under his war powers, issued an Executive 
order making available thousands of Polish, 
Baltic, and other quota numbers which had 
remained unused during the war. Subse- 
quently, Congress enacted (1948) and then 
perfected (1950) the Displaced Persons Act, 
under which about 340,000 quota numbers 
were made available to be charged against 
the quotas of future years. 

Even under this act, however, the national 
origins principle remained undisturbed. We 
did not make excess British quota numbers 
available to the DP’s from Eastern, Central, 
and Southern Europe. Instead, we reached 
into the future to mortgage the already in- 
adequate quotas of these countries. As a 
result, the small quotas for these countries 
are today mortgaged by 50 percent for many 
years into the future, some until the 23d 
century. 

There is no doubt that as a result of the 
Displaced Persons Act and in collaboration 
with other countries of the free world, we 
have gone far toward solving the displaced 
persons problem. 

There are, however, other population prob- 
Jems, the solution to which has not yet been 
approached. There is the problem of refu- 
gees from behind the Iron Curtain who, un- 
der the influence of Voice of America broad- 
coast, have left their homes and fled to West- 
ern Europe in the hope of coming to the 
United States. How disillusioning it must 
be to find out that the place of their birth 
bars them from entry into the United States. 
There is also the problem of overpopulation 
in countries like Italy and Greece, and the 
problem of expellees in Western Germany. 

During the 2d session of the 82d Congress, 
an opportunity arose to do something about 
these serious problems, but Congress failed 


The official story of the work of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission is contained in 
Memo to America: The DP Story, Final Re- 
port of the United States Displaced Persons 
Commission, Washington, 1952, GPO, 


to act constructively. Rather than improve 
our immigration laws, Congress reenacted 
most of the bad features of preexisting law 
and added a number of new ones? I am 
convinced that a majority of those in Con- 
gress who voted for the so-called omnibus 
immigration bill‘ did so in simple ignorance 
of its many defects, having failed to study 
this complex 302-page legislative proposal 
which was, in fact, a Pandora's box of leg- 
islative evils. 

In the recent presidential campaign, I was 
greatly heartened by the fact that both 
presidential candidates expressed their oppo- 
sition to the new immigration law and that 
we can, therefore, hope for a new start on 
immigration legislation in the new Congress. 

On what basic assumptions should such a 
new start rest? It is my belief that as the 
leader of the community of free nations we 


“must take the lead in helping to solve the 


world’s immigration problems, 

At the apex of the opposition to intro- 
ducing justice and humanity into our im- 
migration laws is the doctrinaire view that 
entering the United States for immigration 
is a privilege and nota right. Legally speak- 
ing this is, of course, true, but this view rep- 
resents a legalistic approach to what is es- 
sentially a moral problem. Of course, we 
are under no contractual obligation to admit 
anyone to this country. We have the legal 
right to bar anyone or everyone. But we can- 
not possibly escape our moral obligation to 
do our share in providing haven for the op- 
pressed, persecuted, and economically hope- 
less groups of people whose presence in 


Europe today is a threat to peace and hence 


to our own national security. 

A major part of anti-immigration senti- 
ment rests on the belief that immigration is 
economically harmful to us. It rests on the 
discredited economic theory that there is a 
limited number of job opportunities in this 
country and that any additions to the labor 
force here must necessarily result in unem- 
ployment. This theory has been totally dis- 
proved by the experiences of our dynamic, 
growing economy. We realize now that every 
worker is also & consumer and as such helps 
create jobs. 

I am not trying to suggest that there are 
no limits to our ability to absorb immigrants. 
In a society as highly integrated and as 
complex as ours, it is important not to create 
any imbalance of economic elements. A 
ceiling must, therefore, be placed on quota 
immigration in line with our absorptive 
capacity, I would place that ceiling most 
conservatively at one-fifth of 1 percent of 
our population in 1950, or approximately 
300,000-350,000. Accepting one new immi- 
grant for every 500 of our inhabitants annu- 
ally will not throw our social order or our 
economy out of gear. On the contrary, such 
a limited amount of immigration will stim- 
ulate our economy. 

Two somewhat different, although not nec- 
essarily conflicting, approaches to a solution 
of the immigration problem have been sug- 
gested, One approach calls, as a first step, 
for temporary legislation to admit 300,000 
persons to the United States outside the 
quota system. A second approach, which I 
prefer, would solve the problem once and 
for all by making permanent changes in our 
immigration laws. Such changes would pro- 
vide for sufficient flexibility to meet all emer- 
gencies that will conceivably arise. 

As indicated, I propose that our annual 
quota immigration be limited to one-fifth 


2 A slight improvement has been made with 
regard to Asiatics, who are no longer totally 


‘excluded from immigration though they are 


still subjected to special discriminatory tests 
which do not apply to other races or ethnic 
groups. This has resulted from the Asia- 
Pacific triangle formula of the 1952 Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Public Law 414, 82d Cong., 2d sess, 
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of 1 percent of our population in 1982. I 


also believe that in distributing the total 
number of quota visas, we should do away 
with all forms of racial and ethnic discrimi- 
nation, including, of course, the discredited 
national origins system. I find it difficult 
to believe that many Members of Congress 
will be willing to stand up-and be counted 
for the retention of this system. To be sure, 


-during the recent debate on the omnibus 


immigration bill, a handful of Members of 
the House of Representatives were still will- 
ing to defend the national origins system 
on the basis of the master-race theory from 
which it is derived. Congressman Wood of 
Idaho declared quite bluntly: 

“It seems to me that the question of racial 
origins—though I am not a follower of Hit- 
ler—there is something to it. We cannot tie 
a stone around its neck and drop it into the 
middle of the Atlantic just because it worked 
to the contrary in Germany. The fact still 
remains that the peoples of Western Europe 
have made good American citizens. I come 
from there, and I am not conscious of any 
letdown in my loyalty to America, I believe 
that possible statistics would show that the 
Western European races haye made the best 
citizens in America and are more easily made 
into Americans. In a time of trouble and 
stress, such as we are going through at this 
time, it seems to me it is poor time to increase 
entry into our country of material that is 
questionable, when we have a very large 
population of people that we have not yet 
digested, and who have not yet learned the 
first principles of American citizenship.” 3 

Congressman Wood's. sentiments, so dia- 
metrically opposed to the very essence of the 
American way of life, are undoubtedly repug- 
nant to the overwhelming majority of Con- 
gressmen of both political parties, Signifi- 
cantly, not a single member of the United 
States Senate expressed a similar view. The 
only defense of the national-origins prin- 
ciple in the United States Senate was offered 
by the sponsor of the new immigration mess- 
ure, Senator McCarran, of Nevada, who de- 
olared: 

“If we scrap the national- origin formula, 
we will, in the course of a generation or so, 
change the ethnic and cultural composition 
of this Nation. The times, Mr. President, are 
too perilous for us to tinker blindly with our 
basic institutions.” “ 

Under the proposal to which Senator Mc- 
CaRRAN was addressing himself, the total 
number of quota immigrants over 30 years, 
an entire generation, would be equal to 5 
percent of our population in 1950. Under 
the proposal which I have here put forward, 
it would be equal to 6 percent. If compared 
with the anticipated population at the end 
of this period, the percentages would be 3.5 
percent and 4.5 percent, respectively.“ This 
would include our total number of immi- 
grants—from England and Scotland as well 


_as from Italy, Greece, the Baltic countries, 


southeastern Europe, and the West Indies. 

Is it reasonable to assume that our tradi- 
tions, our institutions, our culture, our so- 
cial fabric are all so weak that one uprooted 
stranger, when placed among 500 Americans 
secure in their positions in life, their jobs, 
and their community, will jeopardize the 
hundreds or cause them to give up their 
accustomed way of life? Is it not far more 
reasonable to assume that the stranger will 
quickly be assimilated by the hundreds and 
become part of them? 

If we do away with the national-origins 
principle, in what manner shall we allocate 
quota visas in the future? It seems to me 
that we should in that case be guided by 


5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 98, pt. 4, p. 
4314. 

*Ibid., p. 5330. 

7200 to 210 million as projected from esti- 
mates of the U. S. Census Bureau and the 
President's Materials Policy Commission. 
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four prinċipal considerations: our own na- 
tional interest and the use of immigration as 
an implement of foreign policy; the desira- 
bility of reuniting families; the benefits 
which our country can derive from infusion 
of a limited stream of desirable, adaptable, 
and younger-age-group immigrants includ- 
ing some with significant skills and talents; 
and our humanitarian obligations to the 
victims of persecution or overpopulation. 

I cannot see much argument about these 
criteria of immigration. However, they need 
to be studied and refined and translated into 
legally definable standards. Many students 
of immigration law are now hard at work on 
this project. ‘This will provide a substitute 
for the national-origins-quota system. 

I would like to cite the way special pleading 
has, in a few isolated cases, succeeded in 
circumventing the strict application of the 
national origins quota system. The wool- 
growing industry, for example, has found it 
difficult to fill its needs for qualified sheep- 
herders from the American labor supply. 
The industry has, however, been particularly 
fortunate to number among its good friends 
Senator McCarran who was, of course, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Senator McCarkan, on numerous oc- 
casions, has been able to secure congressional 
approval of bills allowing the immigration 
of Basque sheepherders—above and beyond 
the limits of the heavily oversubscribed 
Spanish quota.“ However, it is quite unreal- 
istic to assume that an industry not similarly 
blessed by accident sof geography and sen- 
jority can resort to a similar technique to 
meet its requirements and get around the 
otherwise rigid national origins quota sys- 
tem. 

The proposals I have outlined here are 
an attempt to eliminate a central defect in 
our present immigration laws, There are, 
of course, many other aspects of our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws and the 
administration of these laws which de- 
serve close attention. For example, our 
present umreasonably restrictive policies 
and laws prevent many eminent scientists 
from entering the United States, not only 
seriously impairing our prestige abroad, but 
also seriously hampering the interchange 
of sclentific knowledge and information es- 
sential to the continued vitality of our de- 
Tense effort. Detailed studies and discus- 
sions of this problem have appeared recently,’ 

On January 1, 1952, the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization 
submitted its final report. This Commission, 
appointed after the passage of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1952, has produced a study which 
constitutes a milestone in the evaluation and 
understanding of immigration policy in the 
United States. The report presents our im- 
Migration policy in the historical perspective 
of our past policies and traditions, and sub- 
jects our present policies to the most search- 
ing investigation which has ever been made. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act 
of 1952 has a tremendous number of basic 
faults and shortcomings, only a few of which 
I have covered. All of these must have the 
attention of the American public and of all 
those who wish to give serious consideration 
to the moral strength as well as the legal 
soundness of our laws. 


»Private Law 13, 81st Cong., 1st sess. (S. 
27); Public Law 587, sist Cong., 2d sess. 
(S. 1165); Public Law 307, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. (S. 2549). 

Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., Freedom To 
Travel, Atlantic Monthly, vol. 90, No. 4, p. 66; 
and Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, spe- 
cial issue, vol. 8, No. 7, October 1952. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include an ar- 
ticle on the economic outlook by the 
Reverend Edward A. Keller, C. S. C., di- 
rector, bureau of economic research, 
University of Notre Dame, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the 
Analysts Journal: 


THE Economic OUTLOOK 
(By Edward A. Keller) 


The problem of economic forecasting is as 
difficult as it is important. If it is not to be 
classed with crystal-ball gazing, it must be 
based on something more than a hunch. In 
the past, unfortunately, too much economic 
prognostication has been largely hunch- 
guessing. How wrong too often such “guess- 
timates” have been can be judged by the 
mistake of Government economists who at 
the end of World War II estimated there 
would be 6 million unemployed in 1946 and 
that a period of 1 to 2 years would be re- 
quired to convert from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. Because one is dealing with the 
future, which no human mind can foresee, 
and because one is dealing with human 
beings whose actions and reactions no finite 
mind would dare predict with certitude, one 
can at best merely presume that on the basis 
of existing known factors and conditions such 
and such may happen. The longer the pe- 
riod, the more likely the prognosticator will 
be incorrect in his prediction. It is my guess 
that mistakes in forecasting are largely due 
to fear, bias, and wishful thinking. Con- 
trary to the general belief at the time, some 
of us predicated that there would be severe 
inflation in the postwar period. Our fore- 
cast was made on the basis of the dammed- 
up savings accumulated during the war ow- 
ing to full employment, high incomes, and 
shortages of goods, plus a depression and 
war-deferred demand for practically every 
kind of goods and service in the market. Un- 
der these circumstances inflation was inevi- 
table. Those who predicted deflation and a 
large volume of unemployment simply car- 
ried over into the postwar period a depres- 
sion-created psychosis. 


DIFFICULT TO PREDICT 


Now at the beginning of a new period, it is 
much more difficult to predict the course of 
economic events over the next few years than 
it was at the end of World War II. With so 
many noneconomie factors to take into con- 
sideration, one would have to be omniscient 
to forecast beyond a few months. Our peo- 
ple are no longer completely free economic 
agents; what we do will largely be deter- 
mined by what the men in the Kremlin do. 
Whether real or a bluff, the threat of a hot 
war will put such pressures on the economy 
as to make uncertain our survival as a free 
economy. A garrison economy for the United 
States is apparently the Communist long- 
range plan of conquest. If we are to take 
the initiative in our own economic affairs, 
we must realize that our greatest strength 
lies in our freedom; regiment freedom into 
nullity, and the Kremlin wins. If we cannot 
win the cold war as free men, keeping intact 
our free institutions, then the fight is lost 
before we even engage the enemy in a hot 
war. Apparently the American people realize 
this and refuse to be stampeded into panic. 

With a healthier political and interna- 
tional outlook, the economic outlook has 
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improved, It is, therefore, less likely now 
that we can be scared either into a depres- 
sion or into giving up our free way of life. 
This confidence is one of the most impor- 
tant requisites for avoiding a depression. 
Through the long years of Socialist experi- 
mentation and flirtation with communism, 
our people retained their fundamental good 
common sense. This common sense will 
stand them in good stead in the next few 
years. 
RECESSION IS UNLIKELY 

Recession is unlikely in the near future. 
From the short-run point of view, the year 
1953 should be about as prosperous as 1952. 
Though defense spending should decline 
around the middle of the year, this of itself, 
should not cause a recession but only an 
internal adjustment. There has been an 
overemphasis of the importance of defense 
spending in the current prosperity. It is 
forgotten that in 1948 and 1949 many pre- 
dicted that the postwar boom had run its 
course and that a depression was “around 
the corner.” Despite the lack of defense 
spending, only a mild depression developed. 
Moreover, the expected drop in defense ex- 
penditure can be counteracted by an increase 
in capital expenditures by State and local 
governments for schools and other institu- 
tional buildings and for highway construc- 
tion. It is estimated that to meet the need 
for the latter will require an expenditure in 
excess of $90 billion, 

Whether the gap created in the heavy- 
goods industries by the decline in defense 
spending can be filled by such capital ex- 
penditure will largely depend on what the 
new administration does about overhauling 
the tax structure. If, for example, the Fed- 
eral Government leaves to State governments 
the sole right to tax gasoline, there should 
be ample funds for a large-scale program of 
highway improvement. Regardless of what 
is done to the tax system, the need for new 
school buildings is so great that it will have 
to be met by Federal aid if other and better 
methods of financing are not discovered. 

Another cause for recession advanced by 
those who are bearish about 1953 is the ex- 
pected decline during the second half of 
the year, in private capital expenditure for 
the expansion of plant and equipment. A 
slowdown in expansion most likely will oc- 
cur, but this does not loom as an important 
cause of an inevitable recession. During the 
past two years, most of the expansion was 
for defense purposes. This caused a defer- 
ring of much-needed capital expenditure for 
improvement of the tools of production. 
The expected emergence this year of 
strongly competitive markets will put strong 
downward pressure on costs and prices. With 
little likelihood of wage cuts or cuts in 
“fringe benefits,” but rather new demands 
for another round of wage increases, in- 
creased benefits and guaranteed annual 
wages, management will be faced with in- 
flexible employment costs and strong buyers’ 
markets. Management will have only one 
practical solution to the problem of lower 
costs and lower prices, and that will lie in 
improvement of the tools and techniques of 
production, Therefore, the decline in ex- 
penditure for expansion should be offset 
by an increase in expenditure for improve- 
ment programs. In addition, there will be 
large expenditures in the expansion of the 
relatively new television and allied indus- 
tries, which can give a firm foundation to 
continued prosperity. 

Such capital programs will require ade- 
quate funds. Here too the outlook is good; 
there should be no lack of capital funds in 
the next few years. With the expected ex- 
piration of the excess profits tax in June, 
funds that formerly went to the Government 
in taxes will be released for the internal 
financing of capital programs. Also, a possi- 
ble cut across the board" of both corporate 
and personal income taxes and the elimina- 
tion of the double taxation of dividends 
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would be a strong stimulus to more external 

financing by the sale of risk securities than 

has existed so far in the postwar period. 
INDUCE ORDINARY PEOPLE TO INVEST 

Even if the anticipated tax cuts do not 
materialize, security men should engage in 
an all-out effort to induce more ordinary 
people to invest their surplus savings in 
ownership shares in American corporations. 
The dangerous postwar trend of obtaining 
external funds by the issuance and sale of 
debt securities must be stopped. What ap- 
parently is not realized is that there has 
been, in the past 20 years, a significant shift 
in income distribution which has concen- 
trated national income and sayings in the 
middle-income class, composed of workers, 
farmers, and small businessmen. These are 
persons who traditionally have invested their 
surplus savings in savings accounts, Govern- 
ment bonds, and insurance policies because 
they haye had a propensity toward the safe 
or guaranteed, fixed-income type of invest- 
ment. If American business is again to be 
put on its former sound foundation of risk 
ownership, then these persons in whose 
hands savings are now concentrated, must be 
induced to assume a broader direct owner- 
ship in American business. A widespread di- 
rect ownership of business would literally 
transform our American capitalism into a 
peoples“ capitalism.“ Also the investment 
of private pension funds in common stock is 
strongly advised. Under such a plan the 
old people would eventually become the real 
owners of business. 

An expected drastic drop in the real estate 
market is given as another reason to expect 
a recession in 1953. Though there will be a 
decline in both residential and industrial 
construction this year, it will not be large 
and should be offset by an increase in insti- 
tutional and commercial construction. 

All im all, the economic picture for 1953 
Jooks unusually good. There shouid be some 
adjustment which will cause temporary de- 
clines in production and employment but 
nothing approaching recession levels. What 
has to be feared is a bad psychological re- 
action of both businessmen and the general 
American public to such an adjustment. 
Both, in the past 2 years, have become ac- 
customed to such an excessive boom type of 
prosperity that any adjustment downward 
can generate such a fear complex as to bring 
on the very thing feared by unnecessary cur- 
tailment of production and spending. Our 
people must be made to realize that the in- 
flated boom of the past 2 years is abnormal 
and, therefore, that any deviation away from 
such an extreme level of prosperity should 
not be interpreted to mean recession but 
merely a return to a normal level of oper- 
ation. 

From the long-run point of view, if we 
are to win the nerve-wracking cold war and 
be prepared to fight and win the hot war 
(if it should come), we must not merely keep 
intact but must also strengthen our free 
institutions, on which our strength in the 
past has depended. Our greatest hope of 
victory in the long-drawn-out cold war with 
communism lies in proving that our free, 
competitive private-enterprise system can 
avoid disastrous depression, guarantee rea- 
sonable security, and by sufficient expansion 
and improvement avoid inflation in the 
process of producing for a high standard of 
living and for defense. This can be done 
if certain weaknesses are eliminated and all 
elements in the economy cooperate for the 
common good, 

KEEP POLITICS OUT OF ECONOMICS 

Politics must be taken out of economics. 
Prosperity has become a political football. 
The idea has been drummed into our people 
that only a New Deal government can guar- 
antee prosperity and security. Actually the 
governmental policies of the postwar period 
had little to do with the postwar prosperity. 
It should be remembered that the New 
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Deal did not solve the problem of the de- 
pression; only war did that. The postwar 
prosperity has been based on production to 
relieve shortages created by 15 years of de- 
pression and war. The only thing the New 
Deal did was to inflate, by deficit spending 
and deficit financing, the currency of the 
country. This inflation has caused much 
harm both in the short run and in the long 
run. We could have had the same level of 
real prosperity in the postwar period without 
politically created inflation, which caused 
only social unrest and a drastic decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The 
long-term outlook would also be much bet- 
ter if our economy had not been debilitated 
by the excessive burden of Government debt 
which resulted from the inflation. 

No one actually benefited from the infla- 
tion. One has only to calculate the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar in the 
past 7 years to appreciate that inflation is 
anything but an unmitigated blessing. An 
economy that must depend on continued 
injections of inflation will inevitably col- 
lapse into socialism. Inflation had nothing 
t do with the development of our high 
standard of living and economic strength. 
If we hope to maintain these, we must stop 
further inflation. 

Therefore, the single most important long- 
run need of the economy is the restoration 
of a sound monetary system. The best way 
to achieve this is to return eventually and 
gradually to a free, convertible gold standard. 
Only by this means can the control of money 
be put back in the hands of the people, and 
their freedoms protected against devious 
theft by Socialist and opportunistic poli- 
ticians. 

Restoration of the gold standard would 
not, however, of itself be sufficient. Together 
with a gradual remonetization of gold, there 
must be the demonetization of national debt, 
The Federal Government must be forbidden, 
by constitutional amendment if necessary, to 
misuse again the banking system to counter- 
feit money by monetizing its debt. Desocial- 
ization of the monetary and banking sys- 
tem is the first and most important step 
that has to be taken, if our private free- 
enterprise system is to survive. 

The second step must be the restraint by 
law of monopoly in whatever form it is found, 
whether in labor organizations or business 
concerns. The strongest existing monopoly 
is that of labor. Such a monopoly is darn- 
gerous because it causes administered costs 
by industrywide bargaining, thereby destroy- 
ing the flexibility of the free market. Fur- 
thermore it weakens competition and leads 
inevitably to monopolistic collusion between 
big labor and big business, which can only 
end in some sort of socialized economy s0 
typical of European economies. When such 
collusion is favored and even sponsored by 
big government, then fascism becomes in- 
evitable. 

Private business can by no means be 
excused. It is evident that too many busi- 
nessmen have lost the will to compete and 
are more than willing to take the easy road 
of collusion among themselves and with 
union leaders in restricting competition, fix- 
ing prices, and padding costs. This danger 
is heightened by the development of a busi- 
ness bureaucracy, which incorporates all the 
waste, extravagance, and inefficiency of Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. Control of the econ- 
omy is too much concentrated in the hands 
of union officials and business management, 
neither of whom are restrained or made so- 
cially responsible by the risk of ownership. 

This dangerous trend can be stopped only 
if the monopolistic practices of both labor 
and management are vigorously and coura- 
geously attacked and destroyed. If this ts 
not done, then inevitably our economy will 
be weakened and will degenerate into either 
fascism or socialism. If this should eventu- 
ate, communism would be assured the ulti- 
mate victory. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 24 the Committee on Public 
Works adopted a resolution offered by 
the Subcommittee on Roads authorizing 
the full committee through its Subcom- 
mittee on Roads to make a comprehen- 
sive study and review of highway prob- 
lems. In the conduct of the study the 
committee was authorized to seek the 
counsel and advice of responsible Fed- 
eral, State. county, and city officials, 
and other individuals and organizations 
qualified to advise them in their respec- 
tive fields. 

The topics which will be discussed are: 

First. Proposal of Governors’ Confer- 
ence that the Federal Government relin- 
quish the tax on motor fuel in favor of 
the States. 

Second. Proposal of Governors’ Con- 
ference that the activities of the Bureau 
of Public Roads be curtailed. 

Third. Proposal that Federal motor 
fuel taxes be deposited in a trust fund 
for highway purposes. 

Fourth. Proposal for the extension of 
turnpikes and toll roads as well as trans- 
continental superhighways. 

Fifth. Proposal to increase funds for 
interstate system of highways. 

Sixth. Possible participation by the 
Federal Government in maintenance and 
repair costs. 

Seventh. Comparison of administra- 
tive and engineering expenditures for 
highway purposes in the various States. 

Eighth. Direct local effects of con- 
structing highways which bypass urban 
areas—beneficial or detrimental? 

Ninth. Proper allocation methods 
with respect to access roads. (Defense 
plants—timber access—mineral re- 
sources, and the like.) 

Tenth. The relationship of existing 
highways to military and civilian de- 
fense requirements necessary to meet an 
emergency. 

Eleventh. Coordination by Federal 
agencies in the planning and construc- 
tion of roads through national parks, 
forests, Indian reservations and other 
Government-owned land. 

Twelfth. The effect of heavy vehicle 
traffic on the highway specifications and 
construction costs. 

Thirteenth. Present highway safety 
programs and means for increasing their 
effectiveness. 

Fourteenth. Miscellaneous legislative 
proposals to improve the Federal-aid 
highway program. 

We hope this study will receive the 
careful attention of all Members of this 
body, as I am sure everyone is aware 
of the importance of the highway prob- 
lems facing us today. 

The hearings will start April 14. 
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HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
introduce into the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared on March 25, 1953, in 
the Passaic (N. J.) Herald News: 

MALIGNING THE McCarRaN-WALTER ACT 


Eben Takamine, of Ridgewood, president 
of the Clifton laboratories which bear his 
illustrious father’s name, became an Ameri- 
can citizen last week, a privilege denied to 
him for most of his 63 years. 

His mother was an American, the daugh- 
ter of Col. Eben Hitch, of New Orleans, a 
southern officer in the Civil War. His father 
was Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the great Jap- 
anese-American scientist who discovered the 
life-saving drug, adrenalin, and the chemical 
industry's starch-digestant, takadiastase. 
The elder Takamine was once described by 
Dr. John H. Finley, then editor of the New 
York Times, as “the interpreter of Japan’s 
gratitude to the United States.” *The pall- 
bearers at Dr. Takamine’s funeral in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on July 25, 1922, were some 
of the greatest Americans of that decade. 

Eben Takamine was born in Tokyo, when 
his father was showing the Japanese how 
to make artificial fertilizer from phosphate 
rock. His parents returned to the States 
when he was 1 year old. Had he been born 
in Passaic, where his father lived for many 
years, he would have acquired American cit- 
izenship automatically. But the accident of 
birth in Tokyo made him ineligible for nat- 
uralization under the oriental exclusion acts 
of the 1880’s. The McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, which went into effect on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1952, opened the door for him and 
for others. He was the first Japanese nation- 
al to become a citizen in New Jersey. 

Before the McCarran-Walter Act was 
passed, a Senate subcommittee held lengthy 
hearings and a staff of experts spent 3 
years studying and codifying our immi- 
gration laws. The only opposition expressed 
during the hearings came from two organi- 
zations listed as subversive by Federal agen- 
cies. The Daily Worker, the Communist 
Party organ, attacked the bill because it pro- 
vided means of screening out Red spies, sabo- 
teurs and troublemakers. 

When the House passed the bill, 206 to 
68, leftist-liberal “molders of opinion“ 
commentators, actors, and fellow-travelers— 
‘began screaming for a Presidential veto and 
urging support for the Humphrey-Lehman 
substitute. The Humphrey-Lehman bill 
would have opened the floodgates to prac- 
tically unrestricted immigration, scrapping 
the national origins quota system. The 
McCarran bill retained that system but its 
use of the year 1920 as a computation base 
was criticized because it did not reflect pres- 
ent day percentages. President Truman ve- 
toed the bill. Congress repassed it over the 
veto. 

Some weeks ago there was a vivid demon- 
stration of the way television—so useful as 
an educational medium when properly em- 
ployed—can be misused. 

It happened during a presentation of the 
Columbia network’s See It Now program over 
channel two. The narrator, Edward R. Mur- 
row, had presented an excellent half-hour 
show, which included Enrico Fermi and other 
nuclear physicists who built Chicago Uni- 
versity’s atomic pile when groups of scien- 
tists were trying to build the A-bomb. It 
was factual stuff, vivid and convincing. 


Signing off in his dead-serious way, Mr. Mur- 
row reminded his viewers that the Chicago 
experimentation happened 10 years ago. 
“Were it today,” he said, “with the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act in effect, Dr. Fermi might not 
have been able to come to the United States 
to collaborate in that great effort.” 

Mr. Murrow knows, or should know, that 
what he said was not true. The McCarran- 
Walter Act does not keep professors out of 
the United States (unless they happen to 
be Communists). The law makes it easier 
for professors and for all persons with special 
skills to be admitted. The first half of every 
nation’s quota of immigrants is reserved for 
desirable immigrants like Enrico Fermi— 
skilled technicians, teachers, farmers, and 
others readily assimilable into our society. 
No longer is it necessary for a professor to 
get a temporary entry permit. Now he can 
get a permanent visa. 

Mr. Murrow should know this. If he 
doesn’t, he shouldn’t be Columbia’s oracle 
for the millions. 


Communism in Italy 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Premier 
de Gasperi is to be commended for the 
telling blow his Government has dealt to 
Communist hopes for a victory in the 
coming national electionsin Italy. Fully 
cognizant of the crisis which would be 
created by a stalemate in the next elec- 
tion, the De Gasperi government has 
taken the bull by the horns and changed 
the electoral law despite the threats and 
sound and fury by the Communists. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star-Ledger of 
March 31 lauding the action of the De 
Gasperi government: 

HARD-HITTING ACTION 

The De Gasperi government of Italy has 
succeeded in hitting Communist power the 
heaviest blow it has suffered in any Euro- 
pean country since the end of the war with 
Nazi Germany. 

The Italian Government has struck hard 
at the source of much of Communist power 
in Italy. By changing the electoral law, the 
Government has deprived the Communists of 
the hope of creating a stalemate in the next 
election. 

Communist power in Italy, as in France, 
had fed largely on the ability of the Com- 
munists to create confusion, to frighten op- 
ponents, and intimidate non-Communist 
masses, and to create the impression that the 
Communists represent the “wave of the fu- 
ture.” 

Now, with the new electoral law, the Gov- 
ernment is assured of a substantial work- 
ing majority in Parliament if it can succeed 
in obtaining more than 50 percent of the 
popular vote. The power of a minority to 
throw the Government into frustrating dead- 
lock has been definitely curtailed. 

The De Gasperi government has shown 
commendable vigor in combating Commu- 
nist violence and intimidation. If it can 
manage to be equally fruitful in solving some 
of Italy’s economic problems, it will reduce 
Communist influence in Italy to a minimum. 
There is no reason to believe the Italian 
people tend to acceptance of Communist af- 
filiation when not driven to it. 
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Submerged Lands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
upon assuming office in January of this 
year, I was immediately confronted with 
many letters and personal inquiries as to 
what my views and opinions were in con- 
nection with the controversial tidelands 
oil issue. To all of these inquisitors my 
reply has been the same: I have not as 
yet made up my mind. I want time to 
investigate and weigh all the arguments 
and issues on both sides. Like a jury, 
I want to have all the facts before me 
before rendering my verdict. 

For the past 3 months I have carefully 
and methodically studied this question of 
whether the Federal Government or the 
States involved should own these sub- 
merged coastal lands out to the States’ 
historical seaward boundaries. 

Now, however, the time has arrived to 
speak out and make my views known. 
For the past 3 days in the House of 
Representatives some of the most able 
legal minds in our country have given 
voice to their views as to where the 
ownership of these offshore lands should 
be vested. It is now time to stand up and 
be counted. And it is with deep humility 
and sincerity that I choose to cast my 
vote for State ownership of these: lands. 

The decision has not been an easy one 
to reach because the issue has been so 
clouded with irrelevant arguments, mis- 
nomers, half-truths, and deliberate lies. 

For instance, the tidelands, that area 
of the shore washed by the ebb and flow 
of the tides, is really not involved in this 
dispute at all. The Federal Government 
fully recognizes that the States have full 
and perfect title to these tidelands, but 
the real dispute exists over that area 
from low tide out to the 3-mile limit or, 
in the case of Texas and west Florida, 
out 3 marine leagues or approximately 
10% miles. Likewise, the falsehood has 
been widely spread that the big oil com- 
panies are behind the drive for State 
ownership. In reality it does not mat- 
ter to the oil producers one iota whether 
their leases for exploration or develop- 
ment of offshore oil deposits are made 
with the Federal or State Governments 
because in the end the costs of leasing 
this property will be exactly the same, 
regardless of where ownership is finally 
placed. 

False arguments have also been ad- 
vanced that if these lands are given to 
the States then our national defense 
will be jeopardized. Of course nothing 
could be further from the truth because 
practically all of the oil and fuel being 
used by the Defense Department is pres- 
ently being furnished by domestic State 
producers and in case of a national emer- 
gency, just as during World War II, the 
entire oil production could be mobilized 
for national defense. 

Another fabrication advanced by those 
lobbying for Federal ownership is that 
the Supreme Court has not held that the 
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States owned these lands. The truth of 
the matter is that State ownership of 
these submerged lands has been approved 
by the United States Supreme Court on 
53 occasions and by lower Federal and 
State courts 244 times prior to the Cal- 
ifornia decision. 

Still other false arguments for Federal 
ownership is that the oil is needed for 
educational purposes, that affirming 
State ownership of these lands would be 
a gift or a big steal, and that only Re- 
publicans are sponsoring this legislation. 
The educational provision has been in- 
troduced into this controversy in the hope 
of arousing support of the country’s edu- 
cators. However, the amendment pro- 
posed by Senator HIL to S. 107, a bill 
introduced in this connection would only 
make funds available for educational 
purposes if and when the need for na- 
tional defense purposes no longer exist. 
Also, even if all the revenue received 
from present offshore oil production 
were diverted to educational purposes, 
it would provide each year only about 
67 cents for each school child in the 
United States. 

There is no gift or steal involved in 
affirming the States rights to property 
which has from time immemorial been 
regarded as belonging to the States con- 
cerned. Democrats have been as actively 
supporting legislation in favor of State 
ownership of offshore oil deposits as have 
the Republican Party. The voting rec- 
ord in the Congress since 1946 will bear 
out and prove this fact. 

My decision in voting for State owner- 
ship of the lands in question has been 
tempered and controlled by many consid- 
erations. In this brief statement I can 
only outline and enumerate a few of the 
reasons which have guided my thinking 
in arriving at this conclusion. 

First. As a Representative of the State 
of Utah, I have considered the views, 
judgment, and desires of the people of 
my district who have in their letters and 
conversations conveyed to me the im- 
pression that the majority of the people 
favor State rather than Federal owner- 
ship of these lands. 

Second. I believe State ownership can 
be founded upon right, equity, and jus- 
tice and that any other course would 
illegally divest title from the States and 
leaseholders who have held and claimed 
title to this property from the time when 
these coastal States were admitted to the 
Union and even preceding these dates. 

There was no question in anyone’s 
mind but what the title to this land was 
invested in the States until 1936 when 
the Secretary of the Interior reversed all 
previous court decisions and legal opin- 
ions, including his own, to hold that 
these lands and newly discovered oil 
thereon should belong to the Federal 
Government. A few years later a New 
Deal Supreme Court affirmed Secretary 
Ickes’ Federal land grab of these State 
lands. I believe the decisions of the Su- 
preme- Court in the California, Texas, 
and Louisiana cases were patently 
wrong. I do not deny the power of the 
Court to render such an opinion, but I 
firmly believe.that it is time for the 
legislative branch to correct this situa- 
ba a reaffirm the States title to these 


Third. Affirming the States rights to 
these lands is in accord with constitu- 
tional government and is in keeping with 
the intents of our Founding Fathers who 
saw the wisdom in including in article X 
of the Constitution the following state- 
ment: 

The not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Fourth. A vote for State ownership 
will prevent the trend toward socializa- 
tion and control of our industries which 
has been increasing for the past 20 years. 
A vote for Federal ownership would con- 
tinue to increase the power of the Fed- 
eral Government at the expense of the 
States; and might well establish a pat- 
tern and trend toward even greater Fed- 
eral ownership and control over purely 
local and State matters. 

Fifth. The President, his Cabinet, and 
the majority of Congress, including 
Democrats and Republicans alike, have 
all seen the wisdom and fairness in af- 
firming State ownership. We have al- 
ways recognized that Government must 
be based upon the will and expression of 
the majority. The people of the United 
States have also expressed their views on 
this issue by electing a majority of Re- 
publicans. to office on a platform con- 
taining a plank for States rights to these 
offshore oil deposits. 

Sixth. The settlement of the offshore 
submerged lands dispute in favor of 
State ownership is only one phase of the 
revaluation of the entire Federal land 
ownership problem. At the present time 
over 50 percent of the land area in the 
11 Western States is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. In Utah the problem 
is really more acute in that approxi- 
mately 73 percent of all land in the State 
is controlled by one Federal agency or 
another. The future growth of the West, 
and particularly Utah, is dependent on 
the development of our natural re- 
sources. I sincerely believe State own- 
ership will aid Utah and the inhabitants 
thereof in eventually obtaining title to 
more of the public domain in Utah. For 
the sake of consistency I could not argue 
for Federal ownership of these offshore 
lands and still try to achieve our objec- 
tive of returning at least part of the 
public domain in Utah to control of the 
State and private citizens thereof. 

Seventh. The State governments can 
more economically explore and develop 
these oil deposits, and benefits in turn 
will accrue to all States, It is a known 
fact that few, if any, Federal bureaus 
ever operate at a profit, and we have 
no reason to believe Federal ownership 
and administration of these off-shore 
lands would be any exception. 

Eighth. The arguments advanced by 
the proponents of Federal ownership is 
the same thinly veiled argument ad- 
vanced: by socialistic and communistic 
land reformers in Russia and other to- 
talitarian countries—that the land be- 
longs to all the people and, consequently, 
everyone should share in its exploita- 
tion. These “share the wealth” plans 
are as old as Adam and no amount of 
argument will ever justify this seizure 
of State or private lands by the Federal 
Government as long as we have free and 
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enlightened: people who believe in con- 
stitutional government. 

Ninth. State ownership will not in any 
way interfere with the national sover- 
eignty of the United States in providing 
police power or naval protection to the 
Shores of our country, nor will it in 
any way interfere with Federal regula- 
tion of navigation on this portion of the 
coastline. Article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution clearly empowers the Federal 
Government to regulate commerce and 
to provide and maintain a Navy and to 
make rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto, so these vital functions will not 
in any way be jeopardized. 

Tenth. In conclusion, long hours of 
research, deliberation, and meditation 
have convinced me that I must vote for 
affirmation of State ownership of the off- 
shore lands out to State historical bound- 
aries because it is fundamentally and 
basically correct. There is no other 
course which in good conscience I can 
pursue and still serve the people of the 
State of Utah, and uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which I, as a 
Congressman, have sworn to defend. 
There is no substitute for justice and 
right. And I sincerely believe that any 
other course would subvert the best in- 
terests of both country and our indi- 
vidual citizens to the will of the minority, 


A Word About Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following excerpt 
from What Do the Democrats Do Now? 
by John Fischer in Harper's magazine 
of March 1953: 


A Won ABOUT Abart E. STEVENSON 


The touchy relationship with Congress 
may ease a little when one large group of 
southerners discovers that Stevenson's views 
are much closer to their own than they had 
ever imagined. 

In many respects he is a genuine conserva- 
tive. This fact never emerged very clearly 
during the campaign, because it was im- 
possible for Stevenson to disentangle him- 
self from the Truman administration and 
its record; because a few members of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action—the so-called 
New Dealers in exile—joined his staff; and 
because the opposition press naturally tried 
to paint him as a dangerous radical. The 
truth is that when he talks about economy, 
he really means it. He believes in States’ 
rights just as profoundly as Thomas Jeffer- 
son. His instinctive attitude toward organ- 
ized labor probably is closer to that of the 
Democratic Congressmen than to Walter 
Reuther's. 

The two new ideas which he tried to inject 
into the campaign got little notice—perhaps 
because they sounded so strange on the lips 
of a Democratic candidate. One of them 
Was a demand for a sharp reversal of the 
drift toward centralized power in Washing- 
ton. The other was a plan for reconcilia- 
tion between Government and the business 
community. 

He spoke in deadly earnest when he told 
a startled crowd in Reading, Pa., that he 
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had been a corporation lawyer much of his 
life and “never had to wrestle with my con- 
science.” He repudiated the ancient po- 
litical trick of picturing businessmen as 
malefactors of great wealth, with water in 
their stock and monopoly in their eye—and 
he added that “we must sweep out of the 
corridors of Government * * * those linger- 
ing suspicions which are a holdover from 
an earlier and very different time.” 


Recognition of Civil Defense Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been commended by Gen. William 
Hesketh, director, Connecticut Office of 
Civil Defense, for bringing to public at- 
tention the apathy in our preparations 
for protection of the civilian population. 

Volunteer workers in the civil-defense 
program are accomplishing a tremen- 
dous amount of good for our Nation by 
their efforts, but their numbers are yet 
too small to be truly effective. Most 
local and State constituted civil-defense 
offices are also working diligently to alert 
our citizens to the dangers of neglect 
in preparation for enemy attack. Con- 
necticut is fortunate to be endowed with 
capable people in this regard. 

I hope that other Members of Congress 
will realize the public-education job 
which must be done to bring our civil- 
defense program up to a standard which 
affords some degree of protection against 
an aggressor. We must speak out, and 
supplement our words with deeds by fur- 
nishing the funds necessary for this pur- 


pose. 
The letter follows: 
Manch 30, 1953. 
Representative James T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: I have 
noted with interest and appreciation your 
recent statement warning that some Con- 
necticut counties do not have enough volun- 
teers to man Ground Observer Corps posts. 

Your statement, and also your timely 
warning against complacency in the civil- 
defense effort, appeared in several State 
newspapers in the last few days. 

At the present time the Ground Observer 
Corps in Connecticut is not a part of the 
State civil-defense office. We have, however, 
proposed a bill in the current legislature 
which will integrate these forces into the 
overall program if passed by the general 
assembly. 

Your appeal for civilian cooperation in the 
civil-defense effort soon after viewing the 
atomic-bomb tests in Nevada comes at a 
very appropriate time. 

It is a difficult problem to overcome the 
nationwide apathy that apparently exists 
in the defense effort. It certainly helps, 
however, when a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Armed Services 
Committee speaks out so aggressively in 
favor of it. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HESKETH, 
Director, Office of Civil Defense. 


Submerged Lands Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely death of my father-in-law neces- 
sitates my absence from the vote on the 
so-called tidelands oil bill. Inasmuch as 
the position I plan to take by leaving a 
live pair is contrary to the position of 
most of my colleagues from California, 
and of the State of California, a respect 
for their judgment compels me to state 
briefly the reason for my stand. 

The Supreme Court has held that the 
Federal interest in the submerged oil 
lands is paramount to that of the bor- 
dering States. Although there is a tech- 
nical difference between a paramount 
interest and title to the land, for prac- 
tical purposes it seems to me the Federal 
Government has been declared as the 
owner of the submerged lands to the his- 
torical boundaries. I disapprove greatly 
of the growing movement of giving to 
the States or to private interests the 
rights and control over our tremendously 
important public domain. If the Con- 
gress can make a gift of the submerged 
lands, I see no reason why they cannot 
give away the mineral and oil right to 
the States or private interests under all 
of the public lands of the United States. 
This I oppose. > 

In the second place, oil is the most 
important sinew of war in a world which 
is threatened with a global world war III. 
As a soldier in World War II, I saw a 
military nation crumble for lack of oil. 
Obviously, in the next war we have no 
assurances of receiving imports of oil 
from the Near East, and even our pos- 
sibility of obtaining oil in South America 
would seem vulnerable. Accordingly, I 
strongly believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have under strict control 
the oil deposits presently under its 
dominion, 

Finally, I think there are greater prob- 
lems of international conflicts which may 
be engendered if an attempt is made to 
stretch the States’ taxing power to the 
end of the Continental Shelf. I think 
retaliation by other governments would 
certainly jeopardize substantial fishing 
interests, and perhaps have consequences 
that the proponents of the States’ posi- 
tion have failed to realize, 


Senator Lehman’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, on March 28, 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN reached his 
75th birthday, and I would like to take 
this opportunity to insert in the Recorp 
an editorial in the New York Times of 
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that date extending him good wishes and 
giving, in brief, the splendid record and 
achievements of our junior Senator from 
New York. The editorial follows: 


Senator LEHMAN’s BIRTHDAY 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN, who reaches his 75th 
birthday today, has had three careers; one 
in private business, which he relinquished 
a quarter of a century ago; one in philan- 
thropic enterprises, which goes back to the 
early days of his youth; one in public service, 
during which he has been successively Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Governor of the State 
of New York, a director of relief and rehabili- 
tation for the State Department, Director- 
General of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, and United 
States Senator. 

To all that he has done he brought a keen 
intelligence, a humane spirit and an urgent 
sense of responsibility. He has been a 
politician in the sense that he has voted and 
acted as a Democrat, and in his ability to be 
elected and reelected, but his public career 
dignifies an abused word. There was little 
artfulness in his four campaigns for the 
governorship or in his campaigns for the 
Senate. All he had to do was to present his 
record, his plans, and his hopes in the quiet 
and persuasive manner natural to him. He 
inspires trust. One may disagree with some 
of his views but never with his principles, 
When these are involved he will break with 
party, as he did when he opposed the Roose- 
velt Supreme Court plan. 

His senatorial term has nearly 4 years 
to run. It is a pleasure to note that his 
health and energy are unimpaired, He is 
needed where he is, and good wishes for him 
are good wishes for his constituents and his 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, Senator LEHMAN has 


_ identified himself with every worthy 


cause brought to his attention during 
his incumbency as Lieutenant Governor, 
Governor, and Senator from our great 
State of New York. As Frank Kingdon 
so well stated in the New York Post: 


As Lieutenant Governor, Governor, and 
United States Senator, he has so identified 
himself with the moving currents reshaping 
our society into a socially conscious modern 
state that many of us find part of our own 
identification in his thought and action. The 
ageless gifts of courage, independence, con- 
scientiousness and intellectual adventurous- 
ness are his, with the result that there is 
no age barrier in our appreciation of him. 
He has the wisdom of years but it shines 
with anticipation of tomorrow's dawn. 

We do not have to tell each other that 
HERBERT LEHMAN is a superb public servant. 
We all know it. Nevertheless we repeat it. 
We repeat it because when we speak of great 
and famous men we stir in ourselves the 
memories and moods that quicken us to 
nobler citizenship in ourselves. 


Mr. Speaker, may he remain with us 
very many years to continue his selfless, 
conscientious, and humanitarian work 
for peoples of all creeds and nations. 


Submerged Lands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as a Cali- 
fornian who represents some 400,000 citi- 
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zens of that State, I am keenly aware 
that my position on the submerged lands 
legislation may be regarded as an un- 
usual one. It should not be, for as a 
Californian I am first of all a citizen 
of the United States. The interest of 
our Nation is as important to me as the 
interest of my State. I cannot believe 
that avoiding full consideration of the 
ramifications of this legislation as it ap- 
plies to the good of the Nation will in 
the long run benefit my State or any 
State in this Union. 

In considering the question of so- 
called tidelands legislation, I have tried 
to get the facts separated from the great 
fund of misinformation and distortion 
which has become associated with this 
particular subject. In the first place we 
are not confronted with the question of 
tidelands legislation. We are consider- 
ing an area more properly described as 
the marginal sea—that area 3 miles sea- 
ward from low-tide mark. No one has 
questioned the rights of the States to 
the tidelands, the inlets, bays, or the in- 
land waterways. For the purpose of con- 
sidering the specific bill before us it is 
well to define this area properly. 

The second misrepresentation is the 
assertion that this bill proposed to return 
to the States title to the tidelands, That 
is not the case. The Supreme Court has 
held that title never was vested in the 
States; therefore, this bill cannot grant 
a return of title. This bill proposes giv- 
ing the States a portion of the sover- 


eignty of the Federal Government over 


an area of marginal sea. 

I want at this point to comment brief- 
ly upon the Supreme Court decision in 
connection with this marginal sea. Ap- 
parently, it is proposed that we now em- 
bark upon a program of legislating when 
we disagree with the decision of our 
Court. Ihave always believed that when 
a question arose as to the interpretation 
of a law, we had one supreme body to 
interpret the effect of the law. Once 
that body reached its decision, I have 
understood the interpretation became 
the law of the land, whether or not we 
individually agreed with it. The Su- 
preme Court has interpreted the law in 
the so-called tidelands case. Yet we 
continue to hear the charge that the 
Court erred in its decision. The Court 
cannot err in its decision, because un- 
der the Constitution its decision is the 
correct interpretation of the law. If 
we fail to accept this principle and sub- 
stitute endless wrangling for the deci- 
sion of a supreme tribunal, then we will 
weaken our Nation and its Government. 

One of the most important reasons, 
aside from the legal consideration, on 
which I base my opposition to the legis- 
lation is the fact that there is clear cut 
evidence that it is the purpose of a num- 
ber of pressure groups to use this legis- 
lation as a precedent to demand right 
and title to other parts of the public 
domain—grazing lands, mineral lands, 
and forest lands—which would rob the 
people of their heritage. It is my fear, 
and I believe a just fear, that this legis- 
lation will become the precedent used 
time and time again as justification for 
demands which would effectively destroy 
the fine programs of conservation of our 
public resources during this century by 


great leaders of both our major political 
parties. 

I will oppose each such request. To 
do so with consistency demands that I 
oppose this initial request. 

One final important fact is the Na- 
tion’s interest in building an adequate 
reserve of oil readily available on this 
continent in time of war. We all know 
the hazard of importing oil when the 
seas bristle with hostile fleets waiting to 
send our ships to the bottom. I do not 
believe the previous administration was 
completely in error in indicating that 
these oil reserves beneath the marginal 
sea are needed to provide adequate re- 
serves for our possible wartime needs. 
I have seen nothing in the testimony 
before this committee which would in- 
dicate a full consideration of this im- 
portant point. 

Because of the reasons I have given I 
cannot do other than oppose this legis- 
lation. My stand will provoke criticism 
in my home State. I could prevent that 
criticism by casting a politically practi- 
cal vote in favor of State control of the 
submerged lands. I did not, however, 
come to Congress as the Representative 
of California’s Third District just to cast 
votes which will assure my reelection. 
J am here to do what I am morally cer- 
tain will promote principles to aid the 
happiness and well-being of the people 
in my district, my State, and my Nation. 
The vote I cast today will, I believe, help 
accomplish that end, 


Temporary and Permanent Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun of Tuesday, 
March 31, 1953, entitled “If Peace Breaks 
Out” calls our attention at an early date 
to the urgent need for keeping our think- 
ing straight on present developments. 
Our attitude must be to welcome even 
temporary peace. No one should fear it. 
And we should welcome it because we 
are clear as to our future course, It is 
permanent peace which is vital to world 
progress. ‘Temporary peace is excellent 
and most desirable but we cannot and 
should not stop our activities designed to 
attain permanent peace. This editorial 
is a timely reminder of our true course: 

Ir PEACE Breaks OUT 

When Stalin’s fatal illness was announced, 
Isaac Don Levine, one of the foremost Ameri- 
can authorities on Soviet Russia, was asked 
by the Scripps-Howard newspapers to fore- 
cast developments likely to result from the 
aged dictator's death. 

He predicted, first, “an indirect Soviet ap- 
proach to settle the Korean conflict on the 
most favorable terms offered by us during 
the 1952 armistice negotiations,” and “the 
end” of the war “within a matter of months.” 

An indirect approach on exactly that basis 
was made yesterday by Red China's foreign 
minister Chou En lai, in a broadcast from 
Peiping. 
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If a settlement of the war results from 
this unofficial gesture, Mr. Levine can be 
acclaimed a true prophet. 

This prediction by Mr. Levine was based 
on the assumption that the new masters of 
the Kremlin “must have time and peace to 
solve the numerous problems, domestic and 
foreign, arising from the overawing crisis 
thrust upon them by Stalin’s departure from 
the scene of power.” 

While we must await events to come at 
Panmunjom before it will be safe to assume 
that peace is in prospect, it should not be 
amiss to give some thought to the probable 
effects of an early Korean armistice. The 
threat of an aggressive was on the part of 
the Soviets would be bound to recede in such 
circumstances, as Mr. Levine remarked, forc- 
ing a reappraisal of America’s rearmament 
at home and defense preparedness abroad.” 

European defense arrangements would 
most certainly be curtailed, if they did not 
completely fall apart. Indeed, the disinte- 
gration of that program may be in process, 
without reference to the Korean situation. 
But given the impetus of an armistice agree- 
ment, the demand abroad to put major em- 
phasis upon domestic problems would be- 
come overwhelming. Congress could be ex- 
pected to react just as quickly, by reducing 
foreign spending. 

But whatever the reactions of our allies 
may be, the United States cannot afford to 
disarm again until lasting peace is absolutely 
assured, and we cannot expect such assur- 
ance for many years. We lost the peace in 
1945 by premature demobilization, and we 
must not let it slip through our fingers a 
second time simply because the new rulers 
of Russia may need time to fortify them- 
selves in their new positions—if indeed they 
do. 

If the Russians want a general truce, it 
will be to serve their interests, not ours, and 
it will be our own fault if we play into their 
hands a second time. 

Meanwhile, of course, we have no way of 
knowing that even the armistice proposal 
is being revived in good faith, 


Red Goal: To Overthrow by Force the 
Whole Existing Social Order, as Re- 
vealed by Fortune Magazine in Its May 
1946 Analysis of Karl Marx, His Life 
and “Ism” 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
cations are that the Communists are 
willing to wrap up their military aggres- 
sion in Korea. Some read these signs 
with caution, believing they are timed to 
influence military appropriations sched- 
uled to reach the House floor for amend- 
ment, debate, and vote soon after the 
Easter recess, 

Thus, with an easing of military pres- 
sure, Communists no doubt hope to cause 
our Congress to lower its guard in ade- 
quately legislating for the Nation’s se- 
curity and prosperity. I trust it is 
otherwise. 

Nevertheless, because our Nation is so 
young and openhearted, so anxious to 
extend the open hand, so free of suspi- 
cion, I thought it might be appropriate, 
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Mr. Speaker, to move ahead with a clear- 
eyed reminder of the true political, 
economic, and social goals of the Com- 
munists, Malenkov, and militarism not- 
withstanding. 

A review of Communist operations in 
wiping out independence shows the Reds 
have two ways to capture a nation in 
peace: by communizing its industry or 
by communizing its agriculture. The 
method used depends upon the nation. 
In China, Communist control of agri- 
culture controls the nation, In the 
United States, Communist control of in- 
dustry would control America. 

The important thing, Mr. Speaker, is 
to break up any bear hugs coming our 
way, remembering that the chief goal of 
the Kremlin is to overthrow by force our 
whole existing social order. 

In its May 1946 issue, Fortune maga- 
zine puts Karl Marx, his life, beard, 
monocle, and “ism” under the knife, re- 
vealing even the suicides of two of his 
children. So that it might serve to keep 
us alerted to the aims and dangers of 
communism, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the article is listed below: 


Kari Manx Lin AND IDEAS OF THE REBEL 
WHosE “ISM,” INTERPRETED BY STALIN, 
HELPS NURTURE Sovier POLICY 


Dr. Karl Marx, the Rħenish German who 
became the putative intellectual father of 
the Soviet regime and the most infiuential 
political economist of the past century (if 
not of all time), died in London 63 years 
ago. Today he is a sort of demigod to Com- 
munists throughout the world; to them his 
doctrines, as interpreted by Lenin and cur- 
rently by Stalin, are an official gospel with 
the force of a religion. To others, including 
some non-Marxian socialists as well as many 
believers in individual freedom, Marx is one 
of history’s most wicked men, a brilliant but 
depraved apostle of hate whose doctrines 
would destroy most of the values of western 
civilization. 

What was he really like? What doctrine 
did he really preach?) To what degree can 
it help us understand the present aims and 
moves of the land to whose millions of peo- 
ple his name is that of an honored prophet? 

Marx was a philosopher who wanted to 
change the world, a revolutionist. who spent 
his most important working hours in schol- 
arly pursuits, a loving husband and father 
who sacrificed his own and his family's well- 
being to his ideals, a man of enduring in- 
fluence hose disciples’ disputes among 
themselves have led to bloodshed. Some 
people believe that the Russian Revolution 
and Soviet international policy are the liy- 
ing embodiments of Marx's doctrines. Others 
regard them as a complete negation of his 
doctrines. The truth lies somewhere be- 
tween. But however narrowly limited is the 
possibility of understanding current Soviet 
maneuvers through Marxian texts, a study. 
of Marx does help illuminate some basic 
attributes of Soviet thought and behavior 
that have puzzled western observers. 

Karl Marx was born in 1818 in Trier, a 
Rhineland city near the French border, the 
son of a well-to-do lawyer and a descendant 
of rabbis on both sides. His paternal grand- 
father had been named Marx Levi, but in 
time he dropped the last name. In 1824 
when Karl was 6, his freethinking father, 
Hirschel Marx, had himself and his children 
baptized Lutherans. He took the name 
Heinrich Marx. Thus he obtained what has 
been called his admission ticket to Euro- 
pean civilization, still discriminatory in 
Germany against Jews, although not so vio- 
lently as in medieval times or as it was to 
be in Hitler’s day. He became a law-court 
official and eventually the leader of the 
Trier bar. 


Heinrich hoped fervently that his beloved 
son would follow in his respectable foot= 
steps. And he was overjoyed when at 18 
Karl became engaged to the 22-year-old girl 
next door, Jenny von Westphalen, the beau- 
tiful and spirited daughter of a liberal baron. 
Though Heinrich died when his son was only 
20, he had already foreseen disappointment. 
After Karl had gone to the university (first 
at Bonn, where he soon got in trouble for 
radical activities and nocturnal drunken- 
ness and riot, then at Berlin), the paternal 
letters were filled with foreboding and re- 
proach: for the boy’s egoism, for his neglect 
of his parents, for his extravagance and wild 
frolics, for the demon that seemed to pos- 
sess him, for fear that his heart was not 
so great as his mind, for the dangerous 
and uncertain future he was preparing for 
Jenny. 

“I DETEST ALL THE GODS” 


Despite. occasional frolics, Marx was al- 
ready displaying a prodigious intellectual 
energy. In one of his infrequent letters to 
his father, he reported that during the past 
term, in addition to reading an astonishing 
variety of books and writing summaries and 
reflections on them, he had written three 
volumes of poems to Jenny, translated the 
Germania of Tacitus and the Elegies of Ovid, 
plus two volumes of the Pandects (Roman 
civil law), written a play and an original 
philosophy of law that he tore up as worth- 
less, and while out of sorts, got to know 
Hegel from beginning to end. f 

Hegel, who had died only a few years be- 
fore, was to remain a major influence on 
Marx’s thinking. At the University of Ber- 
lin young Karl quickly fell in with the 
Young Hegelians, who were rebelling not only 
against the backward, oppressive Government 
of Prussia but also against some of Hegel’s 
semireligious ideas. Marx, by now a 
thoroughgoing atheist, boomed in the dis- 
sertation that won him his Ph. D.: “Philos- 
ophy makes no secret of the fact: her creed 
is the creed of Prometheus—‘In a word, I de- 
test all the gods.“ For the rest. of his life 
Marx liked to think of himself as a new Pro- 
metheus, suffering perpetual torture as he 
defied the gods in order to help mankind. 

The first of Marx's political articles that 
got him into trouble was written early in 
1842. It was a blast at the rigid Prussian 
censorship, Soon the young rebel began 
writing for Cologne's liberal Rheinische 
Zeitung. - In October he became its editor in 
chief. A few months later the paper was sup- 
pressed because it had criticized the Russian 
cezarist regime. f 


FRIEND AND ENEMIES 


Marx, after a T-year engagement, married 
Jenny and went off to Paris to study social- 
ism. In Paris, he swiftly developed from 
rebellious youth to full-fledged revolution- 
ary, resolved to destroy existing society and 
bring about a “complete rebirth of man- 
kind.” “The philosophers hitherto,” he 
wrote, “have only interpreted the world in 
various ways: the thing is, however, to 
change it.” In Paris, too, began the great 
friendship and collaboration of Marx's life. 
Friedrich Engels, 2 years younger, was also 
a Rhinelander, the son of a prosperous textile 
manufacturer with mills in Prussia’s Barmen 
and in England's Manchester. Friedrich 
Engels’ revolutionary zeal had been spurred 
by the degradation of Barmen’s industrial 
workers and by the harsh bigotry of his 
grimly Calvinistic father. His indignation 
flamed white hot when he went to work at 
19 in the Ermen & Engels’ Manchester mill 
and saw the unimaginable filth and misery 
in which that city’s factory workers and their 
families lived. 

Outwardly Marx and Engels were almost 
complete opposites. Marx was short, stocky, 
powerful-chested, with a swarthy skin and 
shaggy mane and beard of coal-black hair, 
Engels was tall, slender, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired. Marx was grim, brooding, academic, 
awkward, unconventional. Engels was gay, 
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gregarious, a deyotee of fencing, fox hunt- 
ing, and other sports; a lover of wine and 
music. -But when Engels stopped in Paris to 
pay a call on Marx in 1844, the two found 
their ideas and sympathies so closely matched’ 
and mutually so stimulating that they talked 
steadily for 10 days. Thereafter, whether 
they wrote jointly or discussed and en- 
couraged each other's individual efforts, their 
lives and work were indissolubly joined. 
Marx was always the dominant partner, pos- 
sessor of the more powerful and ardent mind 
and will. But beneath his cheerful exterior 
Engels, too, was a serious, brilliant scholar 
and thinker. He added firsthand observa- 
tion and warm sympathies to Marx’s logical 
grappling with the problems of an abstract 
humanity. 

But Marx was no mere armchair revolu- 
tionist. In Brussels, after being expelled 
from Paris, he and Engels joined the League 
of the Just (soon renamed the Communist 
League and transformed from a hole-and- 
corner conspiracy into a propaganda society 
with unconcealed revolutionary aims) and 
set about fanning, by means of writings and 
speeches, the fires of revolt that were to 
sweep Europe in 1848. In 1847, in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, they produced one of the 
most forceful pieces of propaganda ever 
written. The next year, after the beginning 
of the revolts and Marx’s expulsion from 
Brussels (in the course of which Jenny, 
jailed overnight, was forced to share a cell 
with a prostitute), they hurried to Cologne 
to publish a revolutionary newspaper, the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Engels even fired 
some rifle shots against the Prussian Army 
when it invaded the Palatinate. The revolu- 
tion failed. Marx brought out the last num- 
ber of his paper in red ink; it sold 20,000 
copies, some for as much as a taler (about 
70 cents). 

Years later, in 1864, after the Communist 
League had broken up, the two friends 
helped found the International Working-. 
men’s Asssociation—the First International. 
Marx was a leader in both the League and 
the International by strength of mind and 
will. One of his sons-in-law compared 
Marx’s mind to a warship with steam up, 
always ready to move in any direction on the 
sea of thought. He won arguments—but 
never any large personal following. He was 
handicapped not only by his metallic voice 
and general lack of stage magnetism, but 
more seriously by his passion to dominate, 
his fierce intolerance of any ideas or leader- 
ship except his own. Sooner :or later he 
quarreled with nearly all of his fellow Social- 
ists and other radicals. These doctrinal 
quarrels degenerated into slander and name=- 
calling (lout, buffoon, blockhead, rogue, ass, 
bedbug). 

Carl Schurz, who fled Germany after the 
revolution and later became Secretary of the 
Interior in the United States, heard Marx 
speak at a revolutionary meeting in Cologne 
in 1848. “What he said was weighty, logical, 
and clear,” Schurz wrote afterward, “but 
never in my life have I met a man whose 
attitude was so insolent and intolerantly 
arrogant.” Marx's proposals were invariably 
voted down, Schurz recalled, “because every- 
one whose feelings had been hurt by his con- 
duct was inclined to support everything that 
Marx did not favor.“ Another revolutionary 
of that period, Lt. Gustav Techow, wrote that 
if Marx’s “heart were as big as his brain and 
his love as great as his hate, I would go 
through fire for him, despite the fact that 
he indicated his low opinion of me on sey- 
eral occasions and finally expressed it quite 
frankly.” 


MARX IN ACTION 

A Russian named Annenkov left a vivid 
description of Marx in action at a meeting 
in Brussels in 1846 to decide on “a common 
tactic for the working-class movement.” 
Among those present was Wilhelm Weitling, 
a German tailor who had suffered much im- 
prisonment and pain for preaching social- 
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ism and had become a considerable prole- 
tarian hero. He was “a good-looking blond 
young man in rather a foppishly cut frock 
coat and with a beard rather foppishly 
trimmed, and resembled a commercial travel- 
er rather than the stern and embittered work- 
er. * * * Wesat down at a little green table, 
at the head of which Marx took his place, 
pencil in hand and with his leonine head 
bent over a sheet of paper.“. Marx 
suddenly hurled a question: 

„Tell us, Weitling, you who have made 
so much stir in Germany with your Com- 
munist propaganda and have won over so 
many workers so that they have thereby lost 
their work and their bread, with what argu- 
ments do you defend your social-revolution- 
ary activity * * * ? 

“Weitling seemed to want to keep the dis- 
cussion on the plane of the commonplaces 
of liberal rhetoric. * * Marx broke in upon 
him with angrily glowering brows. He sar- 
castically declared that it was simple fraud 
to arouse the people without any sound and 
considered basis for their activity. * * * 
‘To go to the workers of Germany without 
strictly scientific ideas and concrete doctrine 
would mean an empty and unscrupulous 
Playing with propaganda, which would in- 
evitably involve, on the one hand, the setting 
up of an inspired apostle and, on the other 
hand, simple asses who would listen.’ * * * 

“Weitling * * began to insist that an 
individual who had brought together hun- 
dreds of men in the name of the ideas of 
justice, solidarity, and brotherly love could 
hardly be characterized as lazy and empty 
* * * and that it might be that his modest 
efforts for the common good were more im- 
portant than closet analysis and criticism 
carried out far from the suffering world and 
the oppression of the people. These last 
words made Marx lose his temper; enraged, 
he struck his fist on the table with such vio- 
lence that he shook the lamp, and leaping up, 
he shouted: ‘Ignorance has never helped any- 
body yet.’ 

“We followed his example and stood up, 
too. The conference was at an end.“ 1 


THE LOWER DEPTHS 


The failure of the 1848 revolution and the 
suppression of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
into which he had poured all that he could 
raise on his and Jenny's inheritances, left 
Marx penniless, Banished from Germany, 
he abandoned his Prussian citizenship. Now 
and for the rest of his life, he was a man 
without a country. After a short time in 
Paris and one last expulsion, he went to 
London to stay. There, determined to fol- 
low his goal “through thick and thin,” he 
resolutely refused to let “bourgeois society 
turn me into a money-making machine.” 

Marx was not entirely “practical” in his 
private affairs; there was about him some- 
thing of the absent-minded scholar (he had 
once hoped to become a professor). He let 
himself be imposed on by neglecting to get 
a written agreement with a publisher. 
Again, he signed financial papers without 
reading them. In 1867 he wrote a letter and 
dated it 1859. Only once during his 33- 
year exile in England did Marx grow desper- 
ate enough to try to get a regular job; then 
a railway company turned him down because 
of poor handwriting.. For some years Gree- 
ley’s New York Tribune paid him small sums 
for economic and political articles, some of 
which Engels ghosted. 

Always Marx plodded ahead on his mas- 
terpiece, Capital, reading enormously in 
many languages and piling up mountains of 
notes. He worked mostly in the British 
Museum, daily from 10 to 7, and then at 
home far into the night. When Marx in 
1867 published the book “to which I have 
sacrificed my health, my happiness and my 
family,” he firmly but quite wrongly hoped 
that he would soon be a “made man.” 


1 Weitling later became a United States civil 
servant and promoter of inventions, 


In London the Marx family’s situation 
shortly grew so desperate that Engels felt 
compelled to go back to “filthy trade” in his 
father’s Manchester mill in order to sup- 
port them all. But the sums he was able 
to send from time to time were not enough 
to do much more than keep the elder Marxes 
alive, and keep the number of their children 
in a close balance between birth and death. 
A baby son died in 1850, a baby girl in 1852, 
In 1855 a 9-year-old son died. In 1857 a 
seventh and last child was stillborn. Only 
three daughters survived to womanhood, In 
1850 from London Jenny wrote a description 
of her life to a friend, to show her that 
“perhaps few other refugees have gone 
through anything like it.” Her letter said 
in part: 

“Since wet nurses are here much too ex- 
pensive for us, I decided, in spite of con- 
tinual and terrible pains in my breasts and 
back, to nurse the child myself. But the 
poor little angel drank in from me so much 
secret sorrow and grief with the milk that 
he was constantly unwell, lay in violent pain 
night and day. He is always hovering be- 
tween life and death. * * * One day, our 
landlady * * * demanded five pounds, 
which we still owed her; and as we were 
unable to produce this sum at once, two 
bailiffs entered the house, took possession of 
all my little belongings: beds, linen, clothes, 
everything, even my poor baby’s cradle, and 
the best of the toys that belonged to the 
little girls, who were standing by in bitter 
tears. s+.» 

“The next day we had to leave the house. 
It was cold and rainy and dreary. My hus- 
band tried to find a place for us to live, but 
no one was willing to have us when we men- 
tioned the four children. A friend came to 
our rescue, we paid, and I quickly sold all 
my beds, in order to settle with the chemist, 
the baker, the butcher, and the milkman, 
who had been alarmed by the scandal of 
the bailiffs’ arrival and who had come wildly 
to present their bills. The beds * * * were 
taken out of doors and loaded onto a 
cart. * * * The landlord produced the police 
and said that there might be some of his 
things among them, we might be escaping 
to a foreign country. * * * 

“I know only too well that our struggle 
is no isolated one, and that I in particular 
belong to the specially fortunate and favored, 
for my dear husband, the mainstay of my 
life, is still by my side. The only thing that 
really crushes me and makes my heart bleed 
is that he is obliged to endure so much pet- 
tiness, that there should be so few to come 
to his aid, and that he who has so willingly 
and gladly comes to the aid of so many should 
find himself so helpless here.” 

After eviction from their first London 
home the Marxes (with a German maid who 
stayed with them to the end) moved to a 
2-room tenement in the slums of Soho. 
Sometimes Marx lacked money for writing 
paper, or for postage. Sometimes, beset by 
dunning or distrustful tradesmen, the family 
lived for days on bread and potatoes. Jenny 
Marx’s grandmother had been Scottish, of 
the family of the Dukes.of Argyle; once when 
Marx pawned some silver, the pawnbroker 
spotted the ducal crest and called the police, 
who held Marx in jail over the weekend, 


THE FAMILY MAN 

The evidence is surprisingly unanimous 
that under these circumstances Marx re- 
mained as devoted to his family as he was 
truculent in his relations with the bour- 
geoisie and rival revolutionists. A police 
agent, for example, regarded him as “the 
gentlest and mildest of men“ in the home 
circle. When there were women or children 
present, his cynical and gamy language was 
repressed. He is said to have written some 
of his most brilliant pages while his children 
noisi'y played horse behind him. His tone 
toward his daughters is illustrated by a letter 
he wrote over the pseudonym of Dr. Crankley 
in 1865 to one of them, who had invited him 
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to a party. He addressed her as Miss Lilliput 
in the following terms: “Being somewhat 
deaf in the right ear, please put a dull fel- 
low, of whom I dare say your company will 
not be in want of, at my right side. For the 
left I hope you will reserve your female 
beauty, I mean the best-looking female 
among your guests. I am somewhat given 
to tobacco chewing. * * Having [in] for- 
mer intercourse with Yankees taken to the 
habitude of spitting, I hope spittoons will 
not be missing.” 

He loved to picnic with the children on 
Hampstead Heath, were all would sing and 
Marx and Jenny would recite Goethe, Dante, 
and Shakespeare. At home there would 
sometimes be play acting, and often Marx 
played chess with Lenchen, the maid. Never 
were the Marxes embarrassed by their pov- 
erty. They received visitors cordially, offered 
pipes and tobacco and whatever else was 
available. Soon a conversation sprang up 
that made even strange visitors, like the 
police agent, forget the disorder and discom- 
fort. For Marx was a man of broad culture, 
versed in all the literatures of the Western 
World and devoted to them. Such interests 
are clearly reflected in what he wrote when 
the family once played Confessions: 

“Your favorite virtue: Simplicity.” 

“Your favorite virtue in men: Strength.” 

“Your favorite virtue in women: Weak- 
ness,” 

“Your chief characteristic: Singleness of 
purpose.” 

“Your idea of happiness: To fight.” 

“Your idea of misery: Submission.” 

“The vice you excuse most: Gullibility.” 

“The vice you detest most: Servility.” 

“Your pet aversion: Martin Tupper (the 
Edgar Guest of his time).” 

“Favorite occupation: Bookworming.” 

“Poet: Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Goethe.” 

“Prose writer: Diderot.” 

“Hero: Spartacus, Kepler.” 

“Heroine: Gretchen (Marguerite in 
Faust).” 

“Flower; Daphne (a kind of laurel) .” 

“Color; Red (livery of leftism since Ro- 
man times).“ 

“Name: Laura, Jenny.” 

“Dish; Fish.“ 

“Favorite maxim: Nihil Humanum A Me 
Alienum Puto (Nothing human is alien to 
me).” 

“Favorite motto: De Omnibus Dubitan- 
dum (Doubt everything).” 

Marx was plagued by ill health during 
most of the last half of his life. He was 
tortured by chronic insomnia, inflammation 
of the eyes, racking headaches, rheumatism, 
piles so bad that for days he could not sit 
down to his work, and recurrent carbuncles 
and boils. He had an enlarged liver, his 
most serious ailment, of which he had lived 
in fear ever since his father died of cancer 
of the liver. In his last years he was vir- 
tually invalided by bronchitis and pleurisy, 
resulting eventually in a lung abscess, hem- 
orrhage, and death. Though he endured 
heroic sufferings in pursuit of his goal, Marx 
was not one to suffer in silence; his letters 
to Engels are filled with complaints and 
pleas. When he finally published the first 
volume of Capital, he wrote to Engels: “I 
hope that the bourgeoisie as long as they live 
will have cause to remember my carbuncles.” 

The great riddle of Karl Marx’s personality 
will probably always be in dispute: how 
much was he driven to his extraordinary life 
and work by love of humanity, how much 
by hatred of capitalist society and of its 
more fortunate members? 

Certainly he kept himself personally re- 
mote from the proletariat he championed. 
He recoiled from the suggestion that his 
daughters might have to become governesses, 
and once wrote that “even purely from the 
business point of view a completely pro- 
letarian household would be unsuitable 
here.” The vivid accounts of English work- 
ing-class miseries in the mid-19th century 
that help make Capital so heart-searing a 
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document were drawn not from personal ob- 
servation but in the main from Engel's Con- 
dition of the English Working Class in 1844 
and from the reports of parliamentary inves- 
tigations Marx read in the British Museum. 

“Working for the world” was one of Marx's 
favorite sayings, and occasionally he men- 
tioned the service or the sufferings of hu- 
manity in his writings. But for every word 
of such explicit humanitarianism, there are 
a thousand of hatred and appeals to hatred. 
He spoke the word “bourgeois” as though 
spitting out something evil tasting. He 
asserted that the power of love had failed 
to better social conditions in the 1,800 
years since Christ, and that the “iron neces- 
sity” that drives the proletariat to destroy 
capitalism and capitalists “will open the way 
to socialist reforms by transformation of ex- 
isting economic relations sooner than all the 
love that glows in all the feeling hearts of 
the world.” He argued that what the pro- 
letariat needed was not Christian “‘self- 
abasement, resignation, submission, and hu- 
mility” but “courage, confidence, pride, and 
independence, even more than it needs daily 
bread.” 

DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

Marxism is not to be found neatly pack- 
aged in Capital—and especially not in the 
first volume alone, which is all that most 
people read Capital is Marx’s description 
and analysis of the capitalist system as he 
found it in mid-19th-century England. 
His theories of history, politics, and revolu- 
tion are scattered through the writings of 
40 years: In the Communist Manifesto, in 
such lesser known works as the German 
Ideology and the Poverty of Philosophy (a 
riposte to Proudhon's Philosophy of Poverty), 
in such topical pieces as the 18th Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte and the Civil War in 
France, in letters and addresses to radical 
organizations. Some of the reasoning is dif- 
ficult to follow, especially for those not 
steeped in the grandiose and mystical specu- 
lations of German philosophy. Sometimes 
the reasoning in one work contradicts in 
part that in another. Between the youth and 
the mature man are some sharp differences 
in thought. But Marx’s main conclusions, 
his fundamental principles, are reasonably 
clear. 

Marx called his theory historical material- 
ism. It was the application to history of 
what Engels called “dialectical materialism.” 
From Hegel the team borrowed the notion 
that everything in the world is in constant 
ux; something new is always developing, 
something old is dying away. And sooner 
or later all this change is for the better. 
Progress is achieved by what Hegel called the 
dialectic: One force (thesis) is opposed by a 
second (antithesis), which has split off from 
it, and from their conflict emerges a syn- 
thesis containing the best elements of both. 
(Thus English colonial enterprise, for ex- 
ample, might be called thesis; the American 
Revolution, antithesis; the United States of 
America, synthesis.) When the unification 
is completed, the new gradually becomes old 
and the process is repeated. 

Hegel, however, believed that this progress 
represented the working out of an absolute 
idea in the universe, a world spirit expressing 
itself through human consciousness. Marx, 
the God-defier, reversed this philosophical 
idealism to produce his own brand of ma- 
terlalism. He held that the thought and 
activity of any society—its laws, politics, re- 
ligion, morals, etc.—arise primarily from the 
material conditions of its life, principally 
its modes of production and exchange; “It 
is not human consciousness that determines 
life,” says Marx, “but conversely, it is social 
life that determines consciousness.” In other 
words, men do not operate their economy ac- 


An abridgment of three volumes is avall- 
able in a Modern Library edition. Kautsky's 
Theories on Surplus Value is based on the 
fourth-volume notes, 


cording to their ideas of truth and justice, 
but derive their ideas of truth and justice 
largely from the nature of their economy. 

From this premise it might be inferred 
that society must remain forever static. On 
the contrary, according to the Marxian dia- 
lectic, modes of production and exchange 
constantly shift with the discovery of new 
techniques and tools and resources. In time, 
men develop new ideas of truth and justice to 
fit their new circumstances, and inevitably 
those who suffer by the change revolt against 
the existing social order. “The history of 
all existing society,” affirmed the team in the 
Communist Manifesto, “is the history of class 
struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster and 
journeyman, in a word, oppressor and op- 
pressed, stood in sharp opposition each to 
the other. They carried on perpetual war- 
fare.” 

Hegel, a patriotic state-worshipper, be- 
lieved that human progress had reached its 
apex in the Prussian state of Friedrich Wil- 
helm III. Marx held out for one more step. 
“Modern bourgeois society, arising from the 
ruins of feudal society,” proclaimed the 
Manifesto, “did not make an end of class 
antagonisms. It merely set up new classes in 
place of the old; new conditions of oppres- 
sion, new embodiments of struggle. Our own 
age, the bourgeois age, is distinguished by 
this; that it has simplified class antagonisms. 
More and more society is splitting into two 
great hostile camps, into two great and di- 
rectly contraposed classes: Bourgeoisie and 
Proletariat.” 

In Capital, Marx set out to show how 
capitalism (thesis) must inevitably, by its 
own inner laws, become so increasingly in- 
tolerable to the proletariat as to produce re- 
volt against the bourgeoisie (antithesis) and 
a classless society (synthesis). Marx, who 
scorned other socialists’ neatly blueprinted 
utopias, said very little about what the class- 
less society would be like. He did not even 
find it necessary to assume that the revolu- 
tion would wash away all human vice. For 
him it was enough that: (a) most of the 
world’s troubles have sprung from the exploi- 
tation of class by class; (b) the ascendancy 
of the working class would abolish classes by 
making every man a producer; (c) abolition 
of private property in the means of produc- 
tion would mean that nobody would have 
anything to exploit anybody with. 

To be sure, he predicted that after the 
revolution, while communism was emerging 
from the womb of capitalism in a “long and 
painful travail,” there would be a “political 
transition period” requiring a “revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat” and consider- 
able inequality of living conditions. But 
after sufficient education and organization, 
the no-longer-needed state would “wither 
away,” everyone would live in peace and 
plenty in a society devoted to “the full and 
free development of every individual,” under 
the slogan, “From each according to his abili- 
ties, to each according to his needs.” 

This vision, the end result of the continu- 
ous progress assured by the dialectic, is to 
almost all Marxists not a hope but a cer- 
tainty. For to them, as to Marx, dialectical 
materialism is not a philosophy but a sci- 
ence, a science of society comparable in ex- 
actness to the science of biology. Indeed, 
Marx fancied himself as the Darwin of the 
social sciences. 


THE DOOM OF CAPITALISM 


In explaining why capitalism contains the 
seeds of its own destruction, Marx began 
with the theory, inconclusively advanced by 
Adam Smith and developed by David Ri- 
cardo, that labor is the source of all value. 
And he went on to develop his theory of sur- 
plus value, the keystone of his economic phi- 
losophy. According to this view, each worker 
spends only a fraction of his working hours 
in earning his wages. ‘The rest of the day he 
works for nothing. From this unpaid labor 
come all profits, including those needed to 
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pay interest and rent. Thus Marx arrived at 
his pictwre of society: a host of useless capi- 
talists and landlords robbing the workers of 
the fruits of their labor. Every capitalist, 
he argued, necessarily tries to wring from his 
workers as much surplus value as he can; 
even if he is humane, his competitors force 
him to exploit. At first he may simply make 
his employees work longer hours. When the 
law forbids that, or the capitalist finds that 
it lessens efficiency, he may shorten hours 
but introduce the speed-up and stretch-out 
to make his workers work faster and harder? 

The capitalist also buys more and more 
and better and better machinery, This in- 
creases each worker's productivity, partly 
as a vastly enlarged tool harnessed to the 
steam equivalent of many men’s power, part- 
ly because it permits an increasing division 
of labor. Each worker is now set at one 
monotonous, ‘repetitious, automatonlike 
task, As these tasks become simpler and 
more mechanical, the capitalist can replace 
men with cheaply paid women and children, 
And with increased productivity, the capi- 
talist system can cheapen the prices of the 
commodities required to keep workers and 
their progeny alive, and thus decrease 

What do these things mean for the worker? 
Marx’s summation: “They mutilate the la- 
borer into a fragment of a man, degrade 
him to the level of an appendage of a mo- 
chine, destroy every remnant of charm in 
his work, and turn it into a hated toil; they 
estrange from him the intellectual poten- 
tialities of the labor process in the same 
proportion as science is incorporated in it 
as an independent power; they distort the 
conditions under which he works, subject 
him during the labor process to a despotism 
the more hateful for its meanness; they 
transform his lifetime into working time, and 
drag his wife and child beneath the wheels 
of the juggernaut of capital.” 

Machinery also produces technological un- 
employment. Overpopulation, says Marx, 
invariably follows in the path of capitalism, 
The capitalist accumulates more and more of 
the profits of his unpaid labor, he buys more 
and more machinery, machines do more and 
more of the work, fewer and fewer human 
hands are needed to tend them. Besides, 
capitalism needs a large unemployed “indus- 
trial reserve army” for the times when it 
suddenly wants to hurl large amounts of its 
overflowing wealth into new industries, or 
into old ones whose markets have suddenly 
expanded, S 

Finally comes the worst of capitalism’s 
evils: The periodic recurrence of ruinous de- 
pressions. Marx, though asserting that capi- 
talism tends to give the working class less 
and less money to buy its. products, flatly 
rejected the belief of labor leaders and other 
reformers that everything would be all right 
if employers would only pay their workers 
high enough wages to maintain a balance be- 
tween production and consumption. Marx 
held that the prime cause of depression is 
absolute overproduction, resulting from ex- 
panding capital’s insatiable urge to find a 
profit and the compulsion upon invested 
capital to keep producing, regardless of de- 
mand, in a desperate effort to maintain itself, 


Marx acknowledged his intellectual debt 
to classical English economy (about whose 
founder, Smith, Fortune will soon publish 
an article) and the French historians. Marx 
knew he had discovered neither the exist- 
ence of classes in modern society nor of their 
struggle against each other, and he wrote 
that “long before me, bourgeois historians 
presented the historial development of the 
class struggle, and bourgeois economists pre- 
sented the economic anatomy of the classes.” 
But he eventually rejected Ricardo’s view 
that wages are determined merely by the 
workers’ requirements to live and reproduce 
their kinds; he argued that wages can be 
raised above the bare subsistence level 
through the influence of trade unions. 
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Marx predicted capitalism's trend toward 
concentration and monopoly. “One capi- 
talist,” he observed, “always kills many.” 
He predicted the virtual disappearance of 
the middle class, as one ruined capitalist 
after another dropped into the proletariat. 
He believed that the end would come when 
a handful of great capitalists at last con- 
fronted a proletarian multitude, disciplined 
and united by enforced association in great 
industries, driven to despair by prolonged 
depression. By that time, too, capitalism 
would have reached its highest development, 
as Marx believed it must; its centralization 
and productivity would be at a peak of ripe- 
ness for handy plucking by the proletariat. 

To Marx it made no difference whether 
capitalists are good or bad: they are driven 
by forces they neither control nor under- 
stand. Capitals indictment of the inhu- 
manity of the capitalist system remains, de- 
spite a century’s reforms, a challenge to the 
conscience of every believer in that system. 
Without opposing workers’ demands for re- 
forms, Marx had nothing but scorn for the 
“economists, philanthropists, humanitarians, 
improvers of the condition of the working 
class, organizers of charity, members of so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, temperance fanatics, hole-and-corner 
reformers of every imaginable kind” who 
seek to remedy capitalism's ills and heal its 
wounds. To him they only oppose the in- 
exorable dialectic, striving to shore up the 
old instead of welcoming the new. No mat- 
ter how much the worker’s lot may be im- 
proved, there can be no final compromise: 
the class war must be fought to the end. 
The end must be “a revolutionary change in 
the whole structure of society” or else “the 
common ruin of the contending classes.” 


HOW TO WIN A REVOLUTION 


Marx’s belief that a proletarian triumph is 
well-nigh fixed in the cards of history did not 
lead him to passivity. Always a fighter, he 
ineluded in his materialism something closely 
akin to modern pragmatism: a belief in ac- 
tion as the ultimate test of truth and reality. 
He taught his followers to harness for their 
ends the energy of class hatred wherever it 
existed. But he was aware that the condi- 
tions for revolution had not arrived. The 
only hope of a proletarian victory, as he saw 
it, was through a temporary alliance with the 
bourgeois democrats then revolting against 
monarchy and aristocracy. In 1850 Marx gave 
the Communist league significant strategic 
instructions: 

“In the event of a struggle against a com- 

mon foe, there is no need of any special 
fusion. As soon as such a foe is to be di- 
rectly fought, the interests of both parties 
coincide for the moment, and as in the past 
so in the future this union, intended for the 
moment only, will form of its own accord 
+ + + the workers, by their courage, their 
resoluteness and their self-sacrifice will play 
the main part in winning the victory. As 
heretofore, so in this struggle the mass of 
the petty bourgeoisie will maintain as long 
as possible an attitude of temporizing, irreso- 
lution, and inactivity and then as soon as the 
victory is decided take it in charge, summon 
the workers to be peaceful and return to work 
in order to avert so-called excesses, and so 
cut off the proletariat from the fruits of the 
victory. 
“It does not lie in the power of the work- 
ers to prevent the petty bourgeois democrats 
from doing this, but it does lie in their power 
to render their ascendancy over the armed 
proletariat difficult, and to dictate to them 
such terms that the rule of the bourgeois 
democrats shall bear within it from the be- 
ginning the germ of its destruction. * * * 
Above all things, during the conflict and right 
after the battle, the workers must to the 
fullest extent possible work against the 
rourgeois measures of pacification, and com- 
pel the democrats to carry into action their 
present terroristic phrases, 


“During the struggle and after the strug- 
gle the workers must at every opportunity 
put forth their own demands alongside those 
of the bourgeois democrats. They must de- 


mand guaranties for the workers the mo- 


ment the democratic citizens set about tak- 
ing over the government. They must if 
mecessary extort these guaranties, and in 
general see to it that the new rulers pledge 
themselves in every conceivable concession 
and promise—the surest way to compro- 
mise them. * * * Side by side with the new 
official governments, they must simultane- 
ously set up their own revolutionary work- 
ers’ governments * * * so that the bourgeois 
democratic governments * * * find them- 
selves * * * threatened by authorities be- 
hind which stand * * * the workers. 

“In a word: from the first moment of vic- 
tory our distrust must no longer be directed 
against the vanquished reactionary party, 
but against our previous allies, against the 
party which seeks to exploit the common vic- 
tory for itself alone * * * it is our interest 
and our task to make the revolution per- 
manent, until all the more or less possessing 
classes are driven from power, until the pro- 
letariat has conquered the state power, and 
* * * in all the dominant countries of the 
world has advanced so far that competition 
with the proletariat in these countries has 
ceased, and at least the decisive productive 
forces are concentrated in the hands of the 
proletarians. 

“For us, it cannot be a question of chang- 
ing private property but only of its destruc- 
tion, not of glossing over class antagonisms 
but of abolishing classes, not of bettering the 
existing society but of founding a new one.” 

The Manifesto laid out the goal: “The 
Communists * * * openly declare that their 
purpose can be achieved only by the forcible 
overthrow of the whole existing social 
order. * * * Proletarians have nothing to lose 
but their chains. They have a world to win. 
Proletarians of all lands, unite.” 


WHAT MARX MEANT 

Just what Marx meant by some of his 
strategic and tactical statements has been a 
subject of bitter dispute among his disciples. 
Interestingly enough, Marx did not mention 
a party in the 1850 address. In the Manifesto 
he wrote that “Communists do not form a 
separate party conflicting with other work- 
ing-class parties.” He never spoke of a dic- 
tatorship of the party. Of course, just as he 
believed in the state and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as instruments of struggle 
toward his goal of the classless and state- 
less society, he believed in a party as an edu- 
cational agency, But he had never seen nor 
could he have envisioned the kind of mono- 
lithic and omnipotent party that rules Rus- 
sia today. 

As for the “dictatorship” idea (derived 
from older French Socialist thinkers and ex- 
pressed only once in a private letter of 1875), 
there has long been controversy as to the 
meaning he attached to this concept. But 
this much is clear: in the same letter Marx 
defined freedom as a condition in which the 
state is subordinate to society, and Engels 
equated the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with “the democratic republic.” What was 
meant by this seeming semantic outrage? 

Some followers have believed that it 
meant a political democracy in which a pro- 
letariat, grown to immense proportions, 
could by ballot dictate economic measures 
furthering its interests against those of the 
capitalists. Then the task of the party would 
be not to rule, but to educate and lead the 
proletariat. Perhaps this sounds like noth- 
ing more than New Dealism, rather than 
violent revolution, The fact is that as Marx 
observed the failure of his frequent proph- 
ecies of early revolution he shifted from the 
hot intransigency of youth to the involved 
economic and metaphysical abstractions that 
make Capital such hard going in spots. 
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Without ceasing to be a revolutionist, he be- 
came more reconciled to waiting and even 
eschewed the dogma of the universal indis- 
pensability of violence, declaring that so- 
cialism had a good chance of a peaceful birth 
where indigenous democratic traditions were 
as tenaciously rooted as in the Netherlands, 
England, and the United States. 


TWO INTERNATIONALS 


Eventually, struggles inside the First In- 
ternational put before Marx and Engels the 
unpleasant alternatives of concentrating on 
its affairs to the neglect of study and writing 
or of letting dominance pass to the Rus- 
sian anarchist, Bakunin, an advocate of di- 
rect and violent action without reference 
to political conditions. Thereupon Marx 
and Engels sent the International to the 
relatively remote United States to die, which 
it promptly did. Economic conditions in 
Europe had changed (Marx saw the dis- 
covery of gold in California as a leading 
cause) and the days of revolutionary elan 
were over. 

In 1889, with Engels’ blessing and under 
the leadership of some of Marx’s immediate 
disciples, the Second International was 
founded. It stressed Marx's later views. 
There was a toning down of the Marxian 
thesis that produced the influential school 
of economic interpreters of history and was 
then carried to an extreme in the notion that 
every individual thinks and acts solely ac- 
cording to his economic interests. Marx had 
criticized the concept of economic man 
and, after his death, Engels explained their 
views as follows: “Marx and I are partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that at times our 
disciples have laid more weight upon the 
economic factor than belongs to it. We 
were compelled to emphasize its central char- 
acter in opposition to our opponents who 
denied it, and there wasn't always time, 
place, and occasion to do justice to the other 
factors in the reciprocal interactions of the 
historical process.“ The Second Interna- 
tional placed its faith in slow accretions of 
power by the proletariat, which would build 
a new and Socialist society inside the shell of 
the old. The Socialist task, therefore, was to 
teach and preach the inevitable coming of a 
classless society by almost automatic evolu- 
tion. How close this reform movement was 
to New Dealism is obvious, and the handful 
of United States Social Democrats (part of 
the remnant of the Second International that 
still persists) warmly supported the non- 
Socialist F. D. R. from 1936 until his death 
and still support Truman. Pious revolu- 
tionary phrases were still heard at May Day 
meetings, but “the Social Democracy,” de- 
riving its main strength from organized, non- 
Socialist labor, offered a program of rather 
painless capitalist reform. In practice it ig- 
nored Marx’s theory that capitalism in the 
long run could not be stabilized, conflicts of 
international economic expansion reconciled, 
or war avoided. The First World War laid 
the Second International low; in 1914 the 
workers under this banner, on which was 
written the name of Marx, proved in all lands 
to be as patriotic as any other social group. 


AND A THIRD 


Another interpretation of Marx was made 
by V. I. Lenin for use in the country that 
Marx had regarded as the least hopeful pros- 
pect for Socialist revolution. And by its use 
Lenin organized the Bolshevik Party, cap- 
tured power, and founded the Soviet state, 
which he called the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and, when he was being more ac- 
curate, the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. There is no record that he ever dis- 
puted a statement of Marx’s. But to square 
all of Lenin with all of Marx is extremely 
difficult, For example, Lenin viewed cap- 
italism on an international scale as ma- 
ture—and so argued that at any pont, even 
where capitalism was most backward, con- 
ditions could favor a Socialist revolution. 
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Catastrophic consequences of war and eco- 
nomic collapse produced revolutionary con- 
ditions in backward Russia in 1917, although 
Marx had expected the development first in 
the most advanced industrial nations, pos- 
sessed of a large educated and skilled pro- 
letariat. 

Lenin regarded the party as an elite of 
hardened professional revolutionaries ca- 
pable of knowing the relatively backward 
workers’ interests better than the workers 
themselves. It must therefore be justified 
in using any and every means to make its 
will prevail. In contrast to Marx’s contempt 
Tor concealment was Lenin's advice to mem- 
bers of the Communist Party that to cap- 
ture strategic posts of power “it is necessary 
* * * to go the whole length of any sacri- 
fice, if needed, to resort to strategy and 
adroitness, illegal proceedings, reticence and 
subterfuge—to anything in order to pene- 
trate * * * at any cost, to carry on com- 
munistie work.” This advice—applied first 
to work in trade-unions—was soon applied 
generally; members of the Communist Party 
can, when it suits their strategy, perjure 
themselves with good conscience to deny 
party membership. 

“Bureaucracy against democracy—that 
must be the organizational principle of the 
revolutionary [party],” Lenin wrote. And 
again: “In the interests of socialism the 
revolution demands the absolute subordina- 
tion of the masses to the single will of the 
leaders of labor,” the party. Rival parties 
would tend to prevent such absolute sub- 
ordination. And so, in the phrase widely at- 
tributed to one of Lenin’s Russian disciples, 
the Bolsheviks believe in the existence of 
many parties—one party in power and the 
others in jail. Moreover there must be a 
sort of thought control in the arts, sciences, 
philosophy—a line laid down by the party 
on the basis of dialectical materialism. 

When the saving revolutions that Lenin 
looked for in Germany and the industrially 
advanced west failed to develop, even with 
the sparking of the Third International set 
up in Moscow, he did not drop the power 
he got under such special conditions. He 
decided to dig in, build industry, await new 
tumults. War, he felt, must come“ the ex- 
istence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with the imperalistic states for any length 
of time is inconceivable.” All this, of 
course, in Marx's name. 

Lenin was succeeded, after a struggle be- 
tween Leon Trotsky and Joseph Stalin, by 
the latter, whose removal from the 
secretaryship had been the outstanding 
point in Lenin's political testament. After 
& series of purges, notorious political trials, 
and executions of most of their surviving old 
comrades—any means was justified in the 
light of the goal—Stalin and a small group 
around him consolidated their dictatorship 
of the Communist Party and through it of 
the Soviet state. And from proclaiming the 
goal of building ‘socialism in one country 
a revision of Lenin as well as of Marx—the 
Bolsheviks went on to a nationalism so 
strong that they claimed with much justice 
the mantles of ancient Russian national 
heroes, such as Peter the Great and even 
Ivan the Terrible. Thus was Marx reinter- 
preted once again. 

During the last years of Lenin's life, Rus- 
sian writers began referring to their gospel as 
“Marxism-Leninism” rather than simply as 
“Marxism.” After Lenin’s death, Trotsky, in 
his attacks on Stalin, began referring in- 
vidiously to the current gospel as Stalin- 
ism.” For a time the use of this word was 
regarded by the regime as a sign of opposi- 
tion and disloyalty. Then Soviet writers be- 
gan referring to official doctrine as “Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism,” and later as simply 
5 This is now an official Soviet 

Leninism has been called the Marxism of 
the imperialist epoch; Stalinism may be 
called the Leninism of the epoch of the party 


dictatorship. It is a very special sort of Marx- 
ism. Of course, the word “Marxism” has not 
disappeared as such. But whereas once Sov- 
viet citizens were exhorted above all to study 
the writings of Marx, nowadays they are 
urged constantly to read the speeches and 
writings of Lenin and Stalin so that they may 
get the official interpretation of Marx. If 
Marx remains a demigod, he is a demigod in a 
machine, capable of being rolled downstage 
or being shoved off into the wings. 

Last February Stalin made a speech about 
ecapitalism’s doom and socialist revolution. 
Until then, he had not talked like a Marxist 
in any important public speech since 1939, 
when he said that Russians can expect to 
achieve a stateless society only when social- 
ism is victorious in all or most countries and 
there is no more danger of attack. Then 
Marxism went into a wartime eclipse. Nei- 
ther during the pact with Nazi Germany nor 
during the great patriotic war did the 
refugee German revolutionary make a happy 
Soviet symbol. No longer were huge posters 
showing Marx’s head a dominant feature of 
Moscow parades and meetings. Throughout 
the war his name was taboo in the chief Army 
publication, Red Star. On posters, Marx and 
Engels gave way to Prince Nevsky and Field 
Marshall Suvarov, heroes of the feudal Rom- 
anov Empire. 


ARSENAL OF PROPAGANDA 


True, Marx’s writings continue to be ana- 
lyzed, worked over, dissected, and classified 
by Soviet authorities. ‘The gamut of possible 
quotations is available in a sort of propa- 
ganda arsenal along with such other useful 
items as images of Romanoy militarists and 
ancient territorial claims. At any moment 
the regime can produce what it wants—a 
bit of international socialism or a bit of 
Russian nationalism; a bit of revolutionary 
doctrine or a bit of evolutionary doctrine; a 
bit of Marx (young or mature) or a bit of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

But basic Soviet policy is largely inde- 
pendent of Marx. For example, he declared 
that “we Communists do not deign to con- 
ceal our aims.” But Moscow-controlled 
Communist parties conceal and disguise 
themselves, e. g., in Cuba where the Com- 
munists call themselves Popular Socialists. 
On the other hand, whereas Marx opposed 
all reformers, the Communist Party cannot 
be counted on to do so, as President Roose- 
velt learned when it so embarrassingly en- 
dorsed him. Such subterfuges and com- 
promises are mightily modified forms of 
Marxism. 

Nevertheless, to Russians, Marxism, as in- 
terpreted by their leaders, has given some- 
thing important in addition to the wide 
variety of propaganda masks suitable for all 
eventualities of the changing world political 
scene. It has given them reason, as the 
world’s sole great proletarian nation, to 
be suspicious of nations that are not only 
foreign but capitalistic, and has given cer- 
tainty that they are full sail in the main 
stream of history, while capitalistic outland- 
ers stupidly row against the current. 

But has Marxism bound Soviet Russia to 
turn on its late allies and organize, agitate, 
and if necessary fight until the revolution 
has triumphed in all or at least some of the 
dominant countries of the world? Although 
Russian spokesmen may quote Marx on this 
point now and then, to try to find the an- 
swer to the question in Marx is futile. For 
Soviet policy is neither world revolution nor 
simple nationalism; the two aspects exist 
simultaneously. While Churchill's phrase 
about Russia, “a riddle wrapped in mystery 
inside an enigma,” is too pessimistic, it fits 
pretty well if one searches only in Marxian 
texts for an explanation of Soviet policy. 

To Russia’s revolutionary policy, the na- 
tionalist aspect lends a dynamism derived 
from propaganda about a holy Socialist 
fatherland flowing with liberty and security; 
to the nationalist policy the revolutionary 
aspect brings the services of disciples in every 
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foreign land, organized to do Moscow’s bid- 
ding, whether it be to cry “the Yanks are 
not coming” or the opposite; to boost indus- 
trial production of a wartime ally by decrying 
strikes; or to steal an ally’s atomic-fission 
material for Russia. None of this is simple 
Marxism. All of it naively ignores above all 
Marx's warning that the outcome of human 
struggle may be progress under socialism but 
that it may also be, a striking phrase today, 
“the common ruin of the contending classes.” 

If there is one thing in the doctrine of 
Marx that has impressed almost all the mod- 
ern world, it is that politicians can be better 
judged by what they do than by what they 
say. In his playful Confession, Marx’s fa- 
vorite maxim was “doubt everything,” and 
this may be applied to Soviet spokesmen 
whenever they quote Marx. It is easy to 
see why Marx, viewing the activities of his 
disciples, once said, “I am not a Marxist.” 


DEATHS OF THE MARXES 


Karl Marx has had an influenc? so great 
as to be difficult to explain in terms of his 
own theory of history. Somehow his per- 
sonality and intellectual achievement seem 
to loom larger than they should according to 
his theory, with its stress on broad social 
forces, Few careers pose the problem of the 
relation of the individual personality to his- 
tory so sharply as does that of this son of 
the bourgeoisie who sacrificed comfort and 
family to the intellectual goal of building 
a classless society. 

Marx's money worries lasted until 1869, 
when Engels sold out his interest in Ermen 
& Engels, moved to London, and gave his 
friend a settled income. The romance of 
Karl and Jenny never lost its glamour, In 
1863, when Marx's mother died, he visited 
Trier and wrote back to Jenny of his de- 
light at being asked right and left about the 
“queen of the ball,” the onetime “most beau- 
tiful girl” in town. Jenny died in 1881, 
Marx in 1883 at his dusty scholar’s desk, En- 
gels in 1895, after publishing the second and 
third volumes of Capital, 

Marx’s daughter Eleanor committed sui- 
cide in 1898 at the age of 43, because of a dis- 
appointment in love. Another daughter, 
Laura, and her husband, Dr. Paul Lafargue, 
committed suicide at the age of 70, feeling 
that their useful years were over and not 
wishing to be a burden in old age and ill- 
ness. The third daughter, Jenny Longuet, 
alone left progeny: her son Jean was a lead- 
ing French Socialist; her grandson, Robert- 
Jean Longuet, is a French Socialist writer, 


Reductions in Force at Naval Establish- 
ments in New England Will Create 
Serious Unemployment Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orpD, I include the following address by 
Kenneth T. Lyons, national commander 
of the Federal Employees Veterans’ As- 
sociation, before the New England Coun- 
cil of the Federal Employees Veterans’ 
Association at the Hotel Kenmore in 
Boston, Mass.: 

The Congress is aware by now of the re- 
cent, and contemplated, reductions in force 
in the Naval Establishment in New Eng- 
land, and particularly at the Boston naval 
shipyard. These reductions coming at a 
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time when New England has already suffered 
tremendous losses in its textile industry may 
well be the forerunner of a serious unem- 
ployment situation throughout the entire 
New England area. If the reductions were 
necessary, or even expedient, an argument 
could be raised in support of them; the con- 
trary, however, is true. The reductions are 
neither necessary or expedient. In the first 
place, the shipyard in Boston had sufficient 
work scheduled to carry the entire working 
force through the balance of the calendar 
year 1953, and, incidentally, the appropriated 
funds to do the work. Secondly, the reduc- 
tions have not resulted in any diminution of 
Navy repair work—ships have merely been 
transferred elsewhere, to private shipyards, 
where very likely the cost to the Government 
will be greator than if the work had been 
done in Boston as originally scheduled. Fur- 
ther, the repair work which Boston has lost 
has been sent to an area where no appre- 
ciable unemployment exists, and where, in 
fact, a program is in operation to recruit 
trained shipyard workers. 

At the present time the civilian employees 
receive over $4 million a month in salaries 
and wages, most of this money being spent 
or invested in the New England area and 
being of tremendous importance to the New 
England economy. Salaries alone, however, 
are but a small part of the picture. Add to 
this the tremendous amount of money spent 
by defense agencies in local procurement of 
supplies and services and the effect the de- 
fense spending has on the community can 
be readily appreciated. 

When the advantages of repairing and 
converting naval vessels in this area are con- 
sidered, it is evident that the Defense De- 
partment is blundering. Metropolitan Bos- 
ton with a population of nearly 4 million 
affords a supply of available manpower un- 
surpassed by any United States port with 
the possible exception of New York. Our 
strategic location, our excellent harbor, 
which has a relatively straight and short 
channel, with no interference from bridges, 
such as New York, or the numerous ferries 
which are present in the Delaware River and 
Chesapeake Bay, all tend to reduce the haz- 
ards of bringing damaged ships to a safe re- 
pair yard. In the event of war in northern 
Europe, a possibility that cannot and should 
not be overlooked, Boston will be closer to 
the front than any east-coast shipyard ex- 
cept Portsmouth. We are closer than New 
York by 175 miles, closer than Philadelphia 
by 325 miles, and closer than Norfolk by 350 
miles. 

We in Boston are at a loss to understand 
this situation. We cannot understand why 
a shipyard with the strategic location of Bos- 
ton, the availability of highly skilled man- 
power, the industrial facility developments, 
and the extraordinary record of the yard can 
now be faced with a decreasing workload. 
We have a serious unemployment problem 
in certain Massachusetts communities, and 
since these unemployed are mostly skilled 
workers they could be utilized in the Boston 
shipyard, provided the Navy Department 
sends the work here for them to do. The 
Boston Naval Shipyard, which was the second 
largest shipyard on the east coast in 1945, 
has now been reduced to the unenviable po- 
sition of being the third smallest shipyard. 

The Members of the Congress should bear 
in mind the fiasco that resulted from the 
Louis Johnson economy cuts in October 1949. 
Mr. Johnson at that time insisted that de- 
spite the reductions in the military estab- 
lishment the Department of Defense would 
be ready within 90 minutes to meet any 
threat to the security of the United States, 
regardless of where it came from. Nine 
months later the Korean action started and 
all of us know how ill-prepared the Depart- 
ment of Defense was to meet that threat! 
Thirty-odd months later, we are still looking 
for the way out of a situation that might 
have been avoided if it had not been for the 
Johnson economy program, It now begins 


to appear that the present Secretary of 
Defense is about to make the same mistake 
Mr. Johnson did for the sake of economy, 
forgetting that a new defense program in 
the event of another Korea can only mean 
far greater expenditures than we are pres- 
ently experiencing. 

We New Englanders are proud of our sea- 
faring background and of our shipbuilding 
industry, We are the inheritors of the ship- 
building skills of our New England forebears, 
those skills which built the greatest sailing 
vessels of all times. The New England labor 
market for shipyard work is the best in the 
country insofar as volume of technical and 
mechanical skills is concerned. The cost 
of the work done by Boston is considered to 
be as low or lower than that of any other 
east coast shipyard, and the quality to be 
as high or higher than any other shipyard 
in the country. 

If the Government of the United States, 
therefore, is interested in obtaining the max- 
imum return for each defense dollar spent, 
it can best serve the interest of both the 
economy of the United States and the econ- 
omy of New England by placing more of its 
defense contracts in this area. It is incon- 
ceivable to us that the skill and resources 
of this locality are not being utilized to the 
fullest possible extent, 


TVA Offers Midway Point in Atomic 
Energy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Florence (Ala.) Times, commenting 
on the proposal made by the Honorable 
JERE Cooper that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority be employed by the Congress 
to pioneer in demonstration of the use 
of new sources of energy which may be 
developed for nuclear fuels. Mr. COOPER, 
who is one of the most outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress, is well-known as an 
authority on TVA, and I am sure this 
fine article regarding his recent sugges- 
tion will be of tremendous interest to 
every Member: 

TVA OFFERS MIDWAY POINT IN ATOMIC 

ENERGY PROGRAM 

In view of the fact that private American 
enterprise is complaining more loudly in re- 
cent months against continued Government 
monopoly in the field of atomic energy, a 
proposal just made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman JERE COOPER, of 
Tennessee, that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, a semicivilian, semidefense govern- 
ment agency, be employed by the Congress to 
pioneer in demonstration of the use of new 
sources of energy which may be developed 
for nuclear fuels, appears timely and well- 
worth earnest consideration. 

It would make sense to break down the 
more or less military monopoly in atomic de- 
velopment by stages, especially in view of to- 
day’s world conditions, and we can think of 
no better place than TVA in which to repose 
the first trust. Here results of the work 
could be better controlled than such work 
done by outright private enterprise while at 
the same time TVA could employ its talents 
to promote the use of atomic energy for many 
peaceful purposes, including the production 
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of electric power, if that be the wishes of 
Congress. 

This seems a natural step to the Times and 
Tri-Cities Daily because to date we are not 
aware of many, if any, clear proposals show- 
ing that private industry wants to invest its 
own money in nuclear power or other pur- 
poses of a related nature which could speed 
up possible revision of the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

Writers on nucleonic subjects have said 
after interviews with Gordon Dean, AEC 
Chairman, W. Sterling Cole, ranking Repub- 
lican Congressman on the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee for Atomic Energy, and 
Bourke B, Hickenlooper, ranking Republican 
Senator on the joint committee, that such 
proposals from private industry would be 
well received and undoubtedly would result 
in hearings to determine how industrial in- 
vestment could be protected by revision of 
the act. 

As it stands, the Atomic Energy Act for- 
bids. nongovernment ownership of plants 
capable of producing enough. fissionable ma- 
terial (plutonium) for use in an atomic 
bomb; nuclear power plants, of interest to 
both TVA and private industry, would fall 
in this category. 

Coie, however, sees no reason why the act 
should be changed if the Government is to 
foot the bill for civilian nuclear power de- 
velopment. But if industry won't pay for it, 
he feels the Government should, and we 
agree with him. We go further and say it 
should be done through TVA, which would 
mark one step away from the military, and 
which agency makes its developments avail- 
able to private industry—for free. 

HICKENLOOPER says hearings should be held 
immediately to get all opinions on the record. 
Government financial support of industrial 
proposals for nuclear power development 
hinges on two basic questions: whether 
nuclear power development should be 
pressed, and whether the United States needs 
more plutonium than presently-contracted- 
for facilities. 

According to Cote it appears questionable 
that we need more plutonium, which would 
be produced along with power in nuclear 
power plants, although that is doubtful and 
is a matter for the judgment of many ex- 
perts rather than that of a few individuals, 
however well informed they may be. Pub- 
lished expenditures indicate that this coun- 
try has been concentrating on production of 
uranium as a source of atomic energy, and 
the cost of it is probably less than a tenth 
of that of plutonium. 

Secrecy has surrounded much atomic work 
of necessity in the past, but Dean feels that 
there should be major declassification of 
power reactor data. Not only would this 
tpeed reactor technology in this country, but 
it would help our relations with foreign sup- 
pliers of uranium. Some of our suppliers 
need power and if power reactor data were 
declassified, we could assist these nations 
with technical information as TVA has done 
with respect to so many countries regarding 
hydro and thermal power. 

Both Cote and HICKENLOOPER also favor 
major reactor data declassification. Hick- 
ENLOOPER feels that AEC has the authority 
right now to declassify much more than it 
has. He also says that AEC should stay out 
of civilian nuclear power and that industry 
should be given every encouragement. 

However, by breaking it down a step at a 
time, as is envisioned in the TVA program, 
both the interests of the military and private 
enterprise would be protected, because TVA 
is a reputable agency in every respect, and 
the benefits of its research are made avail- 
able gratis to private enterprise as well. 

TVA seems a natural to undertake this 
program and the Knoxville area, which is 
losing TVA headquarters, and which em- 
braces the atomic energy installations at 
nearby Oak Ridge, Tenn., would seem to be 
an ideal location on which TVA could enter 
upon the new work. 
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We think that Congressman Cooper, senior 
Democrat on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, has rendered a public service in 
calling attention to this matter. The Ten- 
nessee Congressman went on to say that the 
people of the valley have been disturbed by 
“casual afterdinner speeches threatening the 
future of TVA. I have told them that no 
Congress would be so ill-disposed toward the 
region served by TVA as deliberately to 
thwart its development.” He explained that 
TVA is leading the way in the Nation in pro- 
gressive utility construction and operation 
-and in efficient utilization of energy whether 
it comes from coal or water and we believe if 
Congress expands TVA into the field of nu- 
clear energy it may also expect a first-rate 
performance on that score. 

Congressman Cooper pointed out that the 

_ Federal Government should set the pace for 
the whole industry and as new sources of 
energy are developed from nuclear fuels this 
public power system should pioneer again 
in demonstration of its effective use. 

The Times and Tri-Cities Daily believe 
TVA would have the same helpful impact on 
the atomic field that it is having on the coal 
industry, and particularly coal-mining oper- 
ations. By 1956, barring some sort of Con- 
gress-imposed obstacle, TVA will be using 
about 20 million tons of coal annually, thus 
rehabilitating an industry that once claimed 
TVA wouid destroy it. This stable market 
will prosper coal-mining regions of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Alabama, as well as prosper the railroads 
and waterways in transporting it to the 
‘steam-plant sites. 

We conclude by agreeing with Congress- 
man Cooper’s words: 

“When we realize the savings to consumers 
everywhere resulting from this (TVA) dem- 
onstration we will not hait this pilot plant 
for progressive power management. When 
we consider the actual savings accruing to 
the Government itself as a purchaser of 
power, and when we measure this region’s 
increasing contribution to our national 
strength, this Congress will not engage in 
reckless destruction of a going and growing 
concern.” 


The Work of the House Un-American 
Activities in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee has 
just returned from a lengthy series of 
hearings in Los Angeles. The opponents 
of this committee have circulated so 
many false statements about the com- 
mittee and the way it operates, it was 
indeed a great relief to be accorded such 
fair and favorable treatment by press, 
radio, and television during our Los An- 
geles stay. 

And, since those who oppose this com- 
mittee are constantly charging us with 
being unfair—since they are constantly 
charging us with smearing innocent peo- 
ple—I was especially pleased with a col- 
umn which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times yesterday, March 31—just as the 
hearings were about to terminate. This 
article was based on personal observation 
of the committee in action. It com- 
pletely destroys the canard that the com- 
mittee is endangering, if not destroying, 


the civil rights of our people. I am, 
therefore, including this article in my 
remarks, The article reads: 
By THE Way WITH BILL Henry 

Our town, it seems to me, has been run- 
ning true to form during the televised inves- 
tigation of communism by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee—by compari- 
son with other communities we certainly 
have displayed a wider and more colorful 
variety of Reds than can be boasted by any- 
one else. Our boisterous Reds are noisier, 
the funny ones are funnier, the goofy ones 
are goofier, the means ones are meaner, and, 
as it proved, we even produce a far more 
colorful type of anti-Red spy, too. 

STAR- WITNESS 

Offhand, I don’t remember in many years 
seeing anything to beat the drama provided 
when the committee called up out of the 
audience that sweet-faced, white-haired 
Edith Macia. In appearance she made Whist- 
ler’s mother look an old meanie by com- 
parison. Those of us who were not in on the 
secret wondered what on earth this kindly 
woman might be about to do unless, perhaps, 
she was being called up to say a good word 
for Mother’s Day. And what a background to 
go with her appearance. Born in rootin’, 
tootin’ Leadville, then spending forty-odd 
years in blood-spattered Tombstone, includ- 
ing a stretch as the town postmaster. Why, 
Edith Macia was a character straight out of 
Clarence Budington Kelland's story of the 
feudin’ days of Tombstone. 


CHARACTER 


Hers was the sort of story that always 
fascinates me, a survivor of the rugged, hard- 
bitten days in Leadville and Tombstone, but 
telling how neryous she became when she 
had to walk two or three blocks on dark 
streets from the carline to the place where 
she was to sit among the Communist con- 
spirators against freedom. Calmly and 
quietly seating herself near the treasurer of 
the Communist cell so as to be better able 
to get the correct names of the party-liners 
and coming back to jot down a roster of 
names f as rich a harvest of valuable 
information as ever the FBI hauled in from 
a single source. And why? Well, the men 
in her family were out defending freedom on 
the battlefront and where she'd been brought 
up the womenfolk always did their share 
and this seemed like one way to serve her 
country. 

PROBES 

Estes KEFAUVER, as it turned out, drew a 
lot of attention when he was having a look 
into crime, largely because his witnesses were 
already celebrities and had the advantage, 
from the point of view of sheer notoriety, of 
talking against a background of big city 
politics and underworld skulduggery. The 
Communist probes in the East dragged in an 
occasional celebrity, pretty nearly everybody 
was interested in seeing the author of some 
of the country's more widely circulated mys- 
tery stories, for instance, but offhand I'd say 
it would be pretty tough to find a wider 
variety of characters than we placed on dis- 
play here for the Velde committee. We had 
all kinds, 

PROCEDURE 


One thing that the hearings have done is 
to offset Red-inspired propaganda about the 
inquisitorial methods employed by the com- 
mittee. If you watched the hearings last 
week, both in Los Angeles and Washington, 
you couldn’t help noticing the manner in 
which the chairmen leaned over backward to 
insure that witnesses knew, and were ac- 
corded, their rights. The committee chair- 
men, at times, seemed far more faithful in 
guarding the rights of the individual wit- 
nesses than in protecting the rights of the 
general public to see and hear the proceed- 
ings. ‘There was certainly variety in the cast 
of characters. There were the obvious, 
supersmart, sinister, convinced Commies—the 
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sort who would be the commissars come the 
revolution—and the confused, lunatic fringe 
composed mostly of people who had been 
“educated” beyond their capacity to absorb 
it; the self-righteous type, so anxious to have 
everyone believe their interest lies in the wel- 
fare of the human race in general rather than 
in themselves; and the mental juveniles, 
‘who were used by the smart ones, 
CONTRAST 

Altogether, though, the thing that seemed 
to stand out so clearly after the long parade 
of characters had come downstage, each to 
have his moment in the limelight, was the 
contrast between the attitude of these people 
who have been so anxious to change this 
country and that of the average American. 
The Commies proye themselves conscience- 
less contortionists by wrapping themselves 
in the immunity provided by the Constitu- 


tion, while at the same time seeking to 
destroy it. 


Senator Spessard L. Holland Receives 
Doctor of Civil Law Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 21, 1953, my good 
friend, Senator Spessarp L. HOLLAND, of 
Florida, was awarded the degree of doc- 
tor of civil law by the University of 
Florida, one of the country’s most out- 
Standing universities. I have known 
Senator HoLLAND well for many years 
and have received great inspiration 
from my observations of his public serv- 
ice and of his devotion to duty. I know 
that we are all greatly pleased at this 
recognition of his merit and wish for him 
many years of happiness and success in 
the future. The following presentation 
by his colleague, Senator GEORGE SmatH- 
ERS, was made at the time of the citation: 

PRESENTATION 

Iam honored by the privilege to present 
SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND for the honorary 
degree of doctor of civil law. 

Distinguished and beloved son of Florida, 
he has worked constantly and tirelessly for 
its welfare and development. Educated at 
the Summerlin Institute in Bartow, he was 
graduated magna cum laude in 1912 from 
Georgia’s Emory University. Thereafter, he 
taught both at the high school in Warren- 
ton, Ga., and at the University of Florida, 
from which he earned the degree of bachelor 
of laws in 1916. He was the first president 
of the combined student body of this insti- 
tution. He qualified for a Rhodes scholar- 
ship, but was prevented by the outbreak of 
the first World War from receiving appoint- 
ment. He served his country gallantly in 
World War I, rising to the rank of captain 
and being awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for heroic air action in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive in France in 1918, 

Returning to his law practice in Polk 
County, he embarked upon a political career 
of almost unparallelled distinction. Begin- 
ning as prosecuting attorney, he became 
county judge for a period of 9 years. Elected 
in 1932 to represent Polk County in the State 
senate, he seryed with distinction until his 
election as Florida’s 27th governor in 1940, 
Despite the grave national and international 
climate and the imperative need for emer- 
gency military projects stemming from 
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World War II, he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing many needed reforms in the legal and 
welfare departments of the State govern- 
ment, spurred the cause of education through 
the establishment of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Education, and placed the State’s 
finances on a sound basis. He worked for 
the advancement of labor, and gave impetus 
to the creation of the Everglades National 
Park. 

His contributions in the field of education 
have been unceasing. For 4 years he served 
as trustee of his home school district in Polk 
County; for 3 years he was a trustee not 
only at Florida Southern College at Lake- 
land, but also served Emory University in 
that same capacity. He has taken an active 
role in alumni association affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, serving on the executive 
council since 1922 and as its president in 
1931. In the Florida legislature, he helped 
draft and sponsored the State code for 
schools in 1939. He holds honorary degrees 
from Rollins College, Emory University, and 
Florida Southern College. 

Appointed in 1946 to fill an unexpired term 
in the United States Senate, he was elected 
to represent his native State in that high 
office that same year and again in 1952. He 
is the first mative son to serve as governor 
and as United States Senator. In Washing- 
ton he has taken a major role in sponsoring 
the interests of agriculture, forestry, and 
public works, and has been one of the Sen- 
ate’s foremost advocates of rights of the 
States and of the individual. 

With so distinguished a record of service 
to the people of the State of Florida and to 
the Nation, it is eminently fitting that the 
University of Florida should take cognizance 
of his many contributions to law, education, 
finance, and publi orks by awarding to 
him the degree of doctor of civil law. 


The following citation was officially 

made by the university: 
CITATION 

Spessarp LinpDsEy HOLLAND, distinguished 
son of this great State, lawyer, educator, 
statesman: Your outstanding contribution 
to the development and well-being of Florida 
and of the Nation, which you have served and 
continue to serve with brilliance and distinc- 
tion, endears you to all citizens. Your able 
leadership in law, education, finance, public 
welfare, and civic improvement serves as an 
inspiration and model for the youth of this 
State and of the Nation. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of high honor 
that, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the board of control, I confer upon you 
the degree, doctor of civil law, honoris causa, 
with all the rights, privileges, and emolu- 
ments thereunto appertaining, and I invest 
you with the hood appropriate to this degree. 


The Story of a Mother’s Abiding Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Austin, Tex., American-Statesman 
of March 29, 1953, there appears an ar- 
ticle, written by Mrs. J. Mabel Clark, a 
well-known news writer and radio com- 
mentator in Texas, about an idea which 
Mrs. Bess Harris Jones, of Austin, Tex., 
had to found and develop a community 
center for the cerebral palsy children of 
that community. 


During this Holy Week, I believe it is 
particularly significant to tell this mi- 
raculous story, and for that reason I re- 
spectfully request that the following ar- 
ticle be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE STORY OF A MOTHER’S ABIDING FAITH 

(By J. Mabel Clark) 


This is the story of one mother’s abiding 
faith, a faith that is destined to perform 
small miracles in Austin each day for many 
years to come. 

This story should be told at Eastertide be- 
cause it truly reflects Easter’s great hope for 
little children everywhere. It tells how a 
young mother literally built a new future 
for this community’s cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren through her unwavering faith in the 
goodness of others. It is the story of Bess 
Harris Jones (Mrs. Herman Jones), who 
worked long hours with untiring effort and 
determination to make possible the founding 
and development of the Austin Cerebral 
Palsy Center. 

Mrs. Jones did not know that her work 
would be described in today's story. Neither 
did she know, until today, that she is to be 
honored this week by the Austin Junior 
League. As a tribute to her Mrs. Jones’ fel- 
low members of the Junior League will hang 
a bronze plaque at the CP center in recog- 
nition of her efforts. 

It was in the spring of 1947 that Bess 
Jones returned to her home in Austin from 
long travels across the Nation in search of 
adequate aid for her own small crippled son. 
In Washington, D. C., she met five other 
Austin mothers who, also, were seeking 
specialized care for youngsters whose arms 
and legs were far from sturdy. 

At that time, there were only a few recog- 
nized specialists versed in treating the cere- 
bral-palsied child—in Chicago, Washington, 
New York, Maryland, Philadelphia. The 
young mother of our story was determined 
that somehow or other, care for the CP child 
should be brought home to central Texas. 

In the same spring period of 1947, Bess 
Jones told family and friends that she had 
learned three points of necessary approach 
for all who cared to tackle an aid program 
for these crippled children, long called “the 
forgotten children” by medical men who 
wanted to help, but who as late as 1945 
knew very little, scientifically that is, about 
the cerebral palsied. 

First of all, Mrs, Jones pointed out, she 
had learned that a cerebral-palsied child's 
only hope for a future of near normalcy is 
found in the parents’ awareness that he can 
be helped. Such a child most often is pos- 
sessed of a far higher IQ than the so-called 
normal child, First off, then, this intrepid 
young woman was sure that she had to set up 
two educational programs for this area—one, 
so that the general public might learn to 
understand the CP and his needs; and two, a 
concentrated education program for parents 
so that they might gain the knowledge that 
their child could and would be helped. 

Deep in her heart, Bess Jones knew be- 
yond all doubt Austin would take care of its 
own here at home, if the people could learn 
of the need of the constant day-to-day ther- 
apy for the child who suffered from cerebral 
palsy’s many faceted handicaps (deafness, 
speech defects, and blindness often accom-~ 
pany the crippling effects); and above all 
the great expense of such treatment, which 
even the wealthiest families could not meet. 

She chartered her work so well that in six 
short months, Austin people were busily 
planning an aid program for these young- 
sters. In January 1948, Mrs. Jones presented 
a plan of operation that she had carefully 
worked out with officials of the Travis County 
Society for Crippled Children, which had be- 
come inactive during World War II. This 
plau was discussed at a luncheon, attended 
by representatives of child welfare agencies, 
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nurses, doctors, Junior League, and three 
Panhellenic groups—Alpha Chi Omegą, Alpha 
Gamma, Delta, Zeta Tau Alpha—which had 
adopted international altruistic programs of 
aid to the cerebral palsied at their first post- 
war conventions in June 1947. 

At that luncheon meeting, the crippled 
children’s society was reorganized with Mrs. 
Jones as president and the decision made 
that Austin would have a CP center. OM- 
cials of the Texas Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, representing a new CP center in Dallas, 
explained the need for trained therapists. 
Right off, Austin’s new group decided to use 
the $2,000 remaining in the inactive unit's 
coffers, for the start. A physical-occupa- 
tional therapist was hired; Rev. Charles A. 
Sumners, rector of St. David's Episcopal 
Church, offered a room at his church in 
which to set up the new center. Medical 
men advised however that the high steps 
leading to St. David’s would not be practical, 
so a committee began a search for the proper 
location. In less than 1 week, the Central 
Christian Church had offered its Boy Scout 
room, its entrance level with the sidewalk, 
and presto, the project was underway. 

On February 13, 1948, the first clinic for 
screening prospective patients was held for 13 
children at Brackenridge Hospital with Aus- 
tin physicians volunteering their services. 
Meantime, Mrs. Jones and her coworkers 
were trying to find necessary equipment for 
such an effort. Ralph Keller volunteered 
to make the equipment if proper designs and 
materials were made available. 

As if by magic, those designs and materials 
were on hand for equipment. City Pan- 
hellenic of Austin had staged its second 
charity ball with proceeds amounting to 
$1,000. All of it was given over to the equip- 
ment fund. 

Then during the month held its first 
Easter seal campaign for its new project. 
Much of the work load for this first drive 
was carried by Beta Sigma Phi, and volun- 
teers from other groups, too numerous to 
mention at this time. $ 

It should be remembered though that all 
this time when a fund-raising campaign 
was being staged that the new center was 
holding daily sessions in that little Boy 
Scout room, so small that only 2 or 3 chil- 
dren could be cared for at one time, while 
others waited on the sidewalk outside. Vol- 
unteers worked on a haphazard schedule, 
with the mothers and other interested 
women sharing the duties as directed by the 
center's one professional therapist. 

Then came May, and the Austin Junior 
League voted to assume aid to the new cen- 
ter as their chief project for 1948-49. On 
the strength of Junior League financial aid, 
to begin the following September, a muchly 
needed speech therapist was employed. The 
league, whose policy has always been to 
tackle a community job, not only with fi- 
nancial aid but also a concerted work pro- 
gram of league volunteers, then became co- 
sponsor with the society for the new CP 
center, a post of service they are still ful- 
filling. 

The church choir loft became the speech 
therapy room, and though workers can to- 
day laugh about it, there was no small prob- 
lem involved in carrying the crippled young- 
ster high into the loft for each speech ses- 
sion. Dr. Jesse Villarreal, top speech ex- 
pert for the University of Texas, supplied 
much of the equipment for that first speech 
room. 

The next big boost for the young center 
came from Tom Miller, then mayor of Aus- 
tin. One hot morning in the early sum- 
mer, the former mayor drove past the church 
headquarters of the center on his way to a 
city council meeting. When he saw the 
young mothers, struggling to carry the heavy 
crippled children to and from parked cars 
across the sidewalk to the church, he 
stopped immediately and went in to see what 
the work was all about. He was concerned 
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with the cramped quarters. What he did 
about it, has become legendary in the hearts 
of Austin people. 

Miller persuaded the city council that 
Austin indeed takes care of its own. After 
a search of available city property, the coun~ 
cil and society officials decided upon the 
present site of the Cerebral Palsy Center, 919 
West Twenty-eighth and a half. The city 
rents the property to the center under a 
rent-free, renewable 10-year lease. The 
building proper was provided from a $12,000 
grant from the city government plus a 
soundproof speech room from the Lions Club 
and a complete kitchen unit from Alpha 
Gamma Delta. Howard R. Barr, Austin archi- 
tect, voluntarily served as the architect for 
. the new building, 

As in all worthwhile human endeavor, it 
takes many hands to do such a big, continu- 
ous job for Austin. We can't possibly men- 
tion all such helping hands, but we must 
pluck from memories’ files, the names of a 
few, together with several amusing and yet 
heartwarming incidents, to wit: 

It was midwinter with snow heavy on the 
ground when a picture appointment of the 
center’s ground breaking was scheduled. 
Mrs. Jones was there with a big shovel in 
hand, the photographer and reporter were 
there, but Mayor Miller was missing. Nu- 
merous telephone calls finally located him 
asleep in a barber chair. Then there’s the 
Tom Miller Fund, the center’s only backlog 
contributed by friends of Austin’s longtime 
mayor as & ute to his years of service to 
the city. 

Still other memories bring to mind Mrs, 
Dan Moody, voluntarily driving young pa- 
tients to the center each day from remote 
Tural areas. The school room added to the 
center 2 years ago by the junior chamber of 
commerce, and the new physical therapy 
room added this year by the Austin Kiwanis 
Club. The patience of Susan Cullen (Mrs. 
J. O. Cullen) in helping to organize a parents 
group. The young adult group who, in ad- 
dition to receiving therapy, give so gener- 
ously in entertaining the small patients, 
The 14 Junior League volunteers who serve 
every week as aides in the school room activi- 
ties room, and at the secretarial desk, work- 
ing with children whose ages range from 2 
to 17, Homer Ullrich, Malcolm Gregory, and 
those tiny records they made for the chil- 
dren. Homer wrote the songs and Malcolm 
sang them to the piano accompaniment of 
Mrs. Perry Jones. The Easter seal cam- 
paigns each year that provide the center’s 
operational costs. The doctors who serve 
voluntarily; the center’s fine professional 
staff, now headed by Dr. William G. Wolfe, 
Ad infinitum. 

All these memories and more are impor- 
tant to Bess Harris Jones' story. But the 
greatest tribute that can ever be paid to her 
is to watch the grateful eyes.of the crippled 
youngsters and those of their parents at 
hope’s first dawning, and on through therapy 
periods when hope breaks through into the 
full joy of marked improvement, All this 
plus the knowledge that every child is served 
with no fees whatsoever charged, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color truly refiects the 
greatest Easter story of all; don’t you think? 


New York Post Office Clerks Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following press re- 


lease which I have received from Mr. 

Andrew T. Walker, president, New York 

Post Office Clerks Association, which I 

believe will be of interest to the Mem- 

bers: 

New YORK POSTAL CLERKS ACCLAIM APPOINT- 
MENT OF PHILIP YOUNG TO Cron. SERVICE 
CHAIRMANSHIP—STEP IN THE RIGHT DIREC- 
TION, Sars PRESIDENT ANDREW T. WALKER 
The Eisenhower administration has put its 

best foot forward in the appointment of 

Philip Young as Chairman of the United 

States Civil Service Commission, so said An- 

drew T. Walker, president of branch 1, at an 

annual association dinner at the Hotel Mar- 

tinique, Monday evening, March 23, 1953. 
Branch 1 is composed of over 10,000 New 

York City postal clerks and is affiliated with 

the United National Association of Post 

Office Clerks with branches throughout the 

Nation, 

The objectives of the United National As- 
sociation of Post Office Clerks is the attain- 
ment of a strong and efficient merit system 
and adoption of fair and equitable legisla- 
tion. The Young appointment will greatly 
contribute to the accomplishment of that 
aim. 

The postal clerks’ endorsement, unani- 
mously approved, were based on Philip 
Young's known record as a competent and 
impartial administrator, together with his 
own personal varied experience as a govern- 
mental employee. 

Mr. Walker further stated “that President 
Eisenhower has clearly shown that the con- 
cern of over 2,500,000 Federal and postal 
employees are close to his mind and heart 
with this appointment of a personally known 
educator and one who he feels will judge 
fairly with problems dealing with human 
beings.” 

A group of officials of the association intend 
to call upon Mr. Young at his New York office 
to personally extend their felicitations and 
endorsement, 


Victor Lasky Directs New Text Features 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
strong believer in freedom of the press, 
I am always interested in newspaper de- 
velopments. I think the Members of the 
House may be interested in the forma- 
tion of a new opinion-ma column, 
edited by the noted New York newspaper- 
man, Victor Lasky. 

What interests me most about this new 
venture is that all points of view will be 
represented—liberal and conservative. I 
trust the new column will meet with 
every success. 

Following is an article which appeared 
in Editor and Publisher of January 31, 
1953, concerning the new text features of 
which Victor Lasky has been appointed 
editor in chief: 

VICTOR LASKY DIRECTS SPADEA TEXT 
FEATURES 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

Spadea Syndicate, Inc., which up to now 
has been primarily concerned with distrib- 
uting American Designer Patterns and other 
fashion features, is entering the editorial 
and general feature field, James V. Spadea, 
president, announced this week. 
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Victor Lasky, author and newspaperman, 
has been appointed editor in chief of the 
syndicate's newly-formed editorial division, 
and will devise new text features. In addi- 
tion, the syndicate will consider new car- 
toon features, etc. 

Mr, Lasky, 36, is a former staff writer for 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun and 
the Chicago (III.) Sun, and was a corre- 
spondent with the European edition of Stars 
and Stripes during World War II. He is co- 
author of the best-selling book, Seeds of 
Treason, and author of The Hoaxters, an 
anti-Communist documentary film to be re- 
leased shortly. 

Mr. Lasky's aim, he told Editor and Pub- 
lisher, is to develop 4 or 5 different text 
features which will not duplicate material 
now offered by the larger syndicates. The 
first of these, a column called For the Record, 
is already in preparation and will be issued 
for first release March 2. 

For the Record will be written by a group 
of about 25 name writers on a rotating basis. 
Each contributor will do 1 or 2 columns 
a month, The column will be issued for 
3-a-week release at first, with increase to 
5 weekly columns contemplated. 

Among regular contributors to For the 
Record will be James Michener, author of 
Tales of the South Pacific and Return to 
Paradise; William L. White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette and author of They 
Were Expendable and Report on the Rus- 
sians; John Daly, radio and television news- 
caster and master of ceremonies; Budd 
Schulberg, author of The Disenchanted and 
What Makes Sammy Run; Lawrence Spivak, 
of the televised Meet the Press program; 
Harry Hansen, editor of The World Almanac; 
Gene Fowler, veteran rter and author of 
Good Night, Sweet Prince, Timberline, and 
Beau James; Ed Hunter, author of Brain- 
washing in China; Eugene Lyons, former 
United Press correspondent in Moscow and 
author of Assignment in Utopia, The Red 
Decade, and David Sarnoff; Cleveland Amory, 
author of The Last Resorts and The Proper 
Bostonians; Mr. Lasky, and others, 

The contributors will be given full freedom 
of expression, Mr. Lasky said, and will choose 
their own topics. The feature's aim is to give 
writers who have no time to write daily news- 
paper columns an opportunity to comment 
occasionally on timely topics for newspaper 
readers. 

As soon as For the Record is under way, 
Mr. Lasky hopes to launch “a new kind of 
off-the-record information column” under 
his own byline. He is leaving shortly on a 
brief trip to Europe and Asia to line up 
stringers to supply inside information for 
the column, It will be released in May or 
June, 


Senator George Smathers Receives Doctor 
of Laws Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 6, 1953, my -good 
friend, Senator GEORGE SMaATHERS, of 
Florida, was awarded the degree of doc- 
tor of laws by Florida Southern College, 
a splendid Methodist college located at 
Lakeland, Fla. Many of us here in the 
House served with George in this body. 
I personally have had the privilege of 
knowing him well since our college days 
together at the University of Florida 
about 20 years ago. His career has been 
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outstanding, and we all hope for him 
many years of happiness and success in 
the future. I am happy to include the 
following citation which accompanied 
the awarding of the degree: 

GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

A leader of Florida who has served his 
State and Nation with great distinction; a 
loyal member of the church with a deep and 
abiding interest in the welfare of his fellow 
man; a graduate of our University of Florida 
who has been a member of the State bar 
since 1938, having interrupted his career to 
serve with the United States Marine Corps 
in World War II, advancing from the rank 
of lieutenant to that of major, later serving 
as assistant to the Attorney General for the 
prosecution of war fraud cases; a Member of 
the 80th and gist Congresses, representing 
the Fourth Florida District, and during 
which years his statesmanship won national 
acclaim; presently the junior Florida Sena- 
tor in the Senate of the United States, where 
his leadership qualities have ever been in 
evidence; a leader of Florida with courage, 
foresight, loyalty, and the practice of high 
principles in all of his daily affairs. 

For all of these, and many other accom- 
plishments, Florida Southern College is 
proud to confer upon the Hon. GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS the degree of doctor of laws, 


Submerged Lands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
voice my opposiiton to.the bill under dis- 
cussion—H. R. 4198—the so-called sub- 
merged lands bill, which establishes title 
in the States to the lands and the re- 
sources therein beneath the coastal navi- 
gable waters. The aim and purpose of 
this bill is contrary to the philosophy 
that property held in trust shall be man- 
aged and controlled for the benefit of 
those for whom the trust has been cre- 
ated, namely, the American people. 

In recent years the United States Su- 
preme Court has handed down three de- 
cisions declaring that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paramount right and sov- 
ereignty over the submerged lands and 
their resources along the coasts of the 
United States. First, it was in 1947 in 
the case of California; then in 1950 in 
the cases of Louisiana and Texas. The 
undeniable implication contained in all 
three decisions is that the jurisdiction 
over these lands and the title to them 
and their resources are vested under in- 
ternational law in the whole people of 
the United States. 

Several attempts were made to defy 
the Supreme Court's decisions, which are 
based on legal precedent. Twice the 
Congress sought to reverse the Supreme 
Court on a basic question of interna- 
tional law, and twice President Truman 
vetoed the so-called quitclaim bill to 
hand over the offshore oil lands to the 
States. Now we have a similar proposal 
under consideration which seeks to make 
an outright gift of our offshore oil 
resources to 3 or 4 States. 


We cannot divest the citizens of this 
country of their rights and controls over 
the resources of this Nation. What is in 
the interests and for the benefit of the 
whole people cannot be taken away 
from them and given to a few States 
where only a relatively few individuals 
will profit at the expense of the entire 
Nation. The deprivation by the Con- 
gress of the rights of all American citi- 
zens, which rights in this instance are 
worth many billions of dollars, is con- 
trary to the principles laid down in our 
Constitution and inconsistent with the 
principles of the law of nature of a well 
ordered society. 

By handing over this rich offshore oil 
property to a few States, the present 
Congress will go down in American his- 
tory as having committed a great dis- 
service to the American people and set- 
ting a dangerous precedent for the 
future. In so doing, we shall lay the 
foundation for the inland States to sim- 
ilarly grab title to all reserved minerals, 
valuable national properties, and other 
natural resources which are now held 
in trust for all the people by our Federal 
Government. 

It is well worth keeping in mind that 
if the current movement, instigated by 
the oil lobby, should eventually prove 
to be successful and the resources of the 
submerged lands are ceded to the 
States—actually, it means to private oil 
companies in those States—it will en- 
courage other groups who are waiting 
to move in on the public domain for 
their personal enrichment. There are 
those who want the Federal grazing 
lands put under State control, others 
seek State control over our national for- 
ests, and still others cannot understand 
why Federal lands containing valuable 
mineral resources are not given to the 
States. The argument that these graz- 
ing lands, the national forests and the 
mineral resources under public domain 
never belonged to the States, holds true 
also in the case of offshore oil resources 
which never belonged to the States. 
Consequently, there is no logic to the 
claim that they be returned to the States. 

I am unalterably opposed to this bill 
because, in my opinion, it constitutes a 
most fantastic conspiracy to deprive the 
American people of its natural resources 
and natural wealth, which are an in- 
tegral part of the national heritage of 
this Nation just as are its Constitution 
and form of government, its belief in 
freedom and its way of life. The people, 
the land, the government—they are all 
one and inseparable, they are the United 
States. 

The Nation as a whole is in a much 
better position to exploit and utilize most 
beneficially the resources along and un- 
der our coastal waters. For one thing, 
these resources are needed for defense 
purposes and should be conserved as 
much as possible, instead of being wasted 
as would be the case under State control. 
If, in the event of a new world conflagra- 
tion, we should suddenly discover that 
we were cut off from the oil of the Mid- 
dle East or of the Caribbean area, or 
both, we would then be forced to fall back 
upon our own oil resources, in this case 
primarily the emergency reserves from 
our offshore lands, It is therefore im- 
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perative that some of this oil production 
be kept in reserve for just such an emer- 
gency. 

Another major reason for Federal con- 
trol is the proposal to devote the income 
from offshore oil, reputed to be worth 
upward of $40 billion, for purposes of 
education, for the construction of school 
buildings and extending grants-in-aid 
for education in all the 48 States. An- 
other suggestion is to use the revenue 
from this source for paying off the na- 
tional debt and thereby reduce the taxes 
for all citizens. 

We are sitting here today in the Con- 
gress of the United States as the trustees 
of our national resources in the name 
of all the people of this country. Abdi- 
cation on the part of Congress of its 
trust duties over property in which the 
whole Nation is interested would consti- 
tute a most flagrant violation of and 
departure from justice and the Ameri- 
can tradition of fair play. It would be as 
unconscionable a breach of trust as has 
ever been perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can people in its long and glorious his- 
ory. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not one iota of 
reason or one scintilla of justice to sup- 
port the passage of this monstrous meas- 
ure. Every vote against this bill will be 
recorded in American history as a vote 
against the United States and the Amer- 
ican people. 


New Cabinet Department and Patronage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by Dick 
Preston in the Washington Daily News of 
March 31, 1953. Mr. Preston in the final 
Paragraph gives the reason for the Re- 
publican somersaults we witnessed re- 
cently when our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle ate all the ugly words 
they had said about a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 3 years 
ago and dutifully voted for what they 
said was very bad when President Tru- 
man proposed it. The reason is, as Mr. 
Preston implies, there are 38,000 civil- 
service jobs which otherwise could not go 
on the Republican patronage shelf, 

The article follows: 

The newest Cabinet Department—Health, 
Education, and Welfare—is a lusty baby even 
though it was just born yesterday. 

Already, in the form of the independent 
Federal Security Agency, it touches directly 
the lives of more Americans than most old- 
line Cabinet Departments. I 

The new Department will pay social- 
security benefits to millions of United States 
workers and their survivors, help States sup- 
port the aged, the blind, the crippled, and 
the orphaned, run the United States Public 
Health Service and the Office of Education, 
enforce the pure food and drug laws and do 
a number of other things. 

It will be the only Cabinet Department 
which is primarily in the business of giving 
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money back to the public instead of collect- 
ing it or spending it. 

Creation of the Department was assured 
yesterday when the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing President Eisenhower to 
take such action within 10 days. The House 
already had approved. 

Its boss, who now will become the 10th 
member of the Cabinet with pay of $22,500 a 
year, is Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. It means a 
$5,000 raise for her. 

Mrs. Hobby supervises such activities as— 

The Social Security Administration: This 
agency collects nearly $4 billion a year in 
social-security levies and right now is pay- 
ing out about $2 billion a year to aged work- 
ers and their survivors. It has a trust fund 
of more than $17 billion to cover the 47 mil- 
lion workers in the program. 

Social Security also operates the Bureau 

of Public Assistance, which doles out billions 
to State welfare programs for the aged, the 
blind, the disabled, and children deprived of 
parental support; the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, and the Children’s Bureau. 
- The Public Health Administration: This 
division has 15,170 employees. It makes 
grants for hospitals, maintains laboratories, 
performs vital jobs in coordinating and dis- 
seminating facts on disease, and operates 
such research organizations as the National 
Cancer Institute and the National Health 
Institutes. 

The Office of Education: It directs United 
States educational research, grants funds for 
schools in defense and other needy areas, 
and issues publications and information on 
education, It may now get even more jobs 
performing educational tasks now done by 
other departments. 

The Food and Drug Administration: This 
agency tests thousands of products, from 
lipstick to poisons, to see that they com- 
ply with United States standards, and keeps 
a controlling hand over more than 50,000 
food and drug producers. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: This 
is the bureau which helps disabled citizens 
get gainful employment through education, 
direct services, and ald to States. 

One of the main purposes of changing FSA 
into a full Cabinet department was to give 
Mrs. Hobby a chance to pick her own top as- 
sistants. She complained that she could 
only fire 1 or 2 of her 38,000 employees be- 
cause of the civil-service laws. 


Something New in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER.. Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing new and important is happening 
in Washington these days. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that 
something new and important is being 
attempted. 

Today we have a President of the 
United States who is not only refraining 
from demands for new grants of power 
to the Executive, but who is actually 
seeking to decrease and diminish the 
powers of his office. And we have a na- 
tional administration, in the executive 
and legislative branches, which is 
pledged to decrease the size, the cost, 
the functions, and therefore the power, 
of the Federal Government. 

This, of course, involves a sharp re- 
versal of the trend and record of the 


past 20 years. In fact, it involves such a 
profound change that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that nothing comparable has 
happened since the days of the Founding 
Fathers. 

We have all read in our history books 

that George Washington refused a crown 
after he had led the American Colonies 
to independence in the Revolutionary 
War. We know, too, that the men who 
attended the Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia—many of whom were 
destined to become top officials in the 
new Government there being created— 
deliberately set stringent restrictions and 
limitations on the powers of that Gov- 
ernment and, therefore, upon themselves 
as future participants in that Govern- 
ment. 
Whether it is 1787 or 1953, it is always 
an epochal thing when men in govern- 
ment haye the wisdom, the patriotism 
and the self-restraint to limit their own 
powers and voluntarily refuse or relin- 
quish powers they are offered or already 
possess. I say this so that we may get 
a perspective on the importance and the 
uniqueness of what is now being at- 
tempted in Washington. 

By way of giving further perspective to 
this matter, let me say that there is one 
very special reason why nothing like this 
has happened since the beginning days 
of our Nation. That special reason is 
that no administration has taken office 
in the wake of such a mushrooming of 
governmental and Executive powers as 
has occurred in the past 20 years. 

That statement can be fully docu- 
mented in terms of the incredible in- 
crease in the Federal budget, in Federal 
spending, in the national debt, in Fed- 
eral payrolls and in governmental func- 
tions centered in Washington. It can 
be documented, also, in even more 
ominous terms—in terms of the actions 
and attitudes of the last two Presidents 
and in terms of their bold grasp for 
naked power. Let us look at the record 
for a moment, 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President of the United States addressed 
Congress in terms of “must” legislation. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President successfully demanded that 
Congress, a supposedly equal and co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, ac- 
cept and pass ready-drawn bills with- 
out reading, hearings, or debate—vir- 
tually sight. unseen. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President openly boasted that he would 
become the master of Americans—the 
Americans, in this instance, happening 
to be businessmen. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President confessed that he had sought 
and accepted powers which, in the hands 
of another, might prove dangerous to 
the Nation’s liberties. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President proposed that Congress “not 
permit doubt as to constitutionality, 
however reasonable, to block suggested 
legislation.” 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President openly proposed subordina~ 
tion of the Supreme Court to the Execu- 
tive—a goal which he largely achieved 
through appointments after his court- 
packing scheme was rejected. 
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Only within the last 20 years has a 
President violated the two-term tradi- 
tion—with consequences so repugnant 
to the American people that the tradi- 
tion has since been written into the 
Constitution. 

Only within the last 20 years have 
Presidents, through the device of so- 
called executive agreements, circum- 
vented the constitutional restraints on 
the Executive vested in the Senate. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President demanded legislation to draft 
American workingmen into the Army as 
a strikebreaking technique. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President usurped the congressional au- 
thority to declare war. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President proposed imposition of a Fed- 
eral licensing system upon all American 
business with consequent life-and-death 
power over industry and commerce. 

Only within the last 20 years has a 
President, under the false guise of alleged 
“inherent powers,” unlawfully seized pri- 
vate property. 

This is only a part of the incredible 
record—but it is enough to show how 
recklessly bold and willful men have 
toyed with the destructive force of 
naked and ill-restrained governmental 
power. z 

The suggestion, therefore, that a Presi- 
dent would actually refrain from de- 
manding more powers, that he would 
actually relinquish powers he already 
possesses, and that he would propose a 
diminishing of the powers of the Execu- 
tive and of the Federal Government is 
an almost revolutionary thing. It is 
bound to be misunderstood by some 
Americans who have never known any- 
thing of this sort. It is bound to be 
opposed and deliberately misconstrued 
by those who are temporarily out of 
office but who hope for return to office 
and to the enjoyment of undiminished 
authority. It is certain to be bitterly 
opposed by those whose leftist and col- 
lectivist philosophy demands such cen- 
tralization of power in Washington and 
in the Executive. 

The distinguished columnist and com- 
mentator, Mr. George Sokolsky, has re- 
cently made this discerning observation: 

Our people have become so accustomed to 
sensations, to emergencies, to Presidents 
who project their personalities in staccato 
excitation, that a quieter approach to public 
problems and the administration of the 


Government gives the impression of inade- 
quate performance, 


I think people who are unreasonably 
impatient in their demands for accom- 
plishment overnight by the new admin- 
istration would do well to ponder that 
sentence, 

The evidences of the determination of 
the new administration to curtail and 
restrain Executive and Federal powers 
are numerous, even though these evi- 
dences likewise are in many instances 
unspectacular, 

Sometimes the trend is reflected in 
such a thing as Agriculture Secretary 
Benson's statement that there isn’t going 
to be a Benson plan—in other words a 
readymade, Executive-dictated, collec- 
tivist scheme for miraculously solving 
all of the problems of agriculture by. 
giving more power and controls to Wash- 
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ington. We seem headed back to an 


awareness of the wisdom of Thomas. 


Jefferson's words: 

Were we to direct from Washington when 
to sow, and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread, 


Again the trend toward less power 
for the Executive and the Federal Goy- 
ernment is reflected in President Eisen- 
hower’s termination of economic con- 
trols and his decision that there is no 
need for their reenactment. 

Another hopeful sign of this trend is 
President Eisenhower's “obvious. deter- 
mination to work with Congress, and to 
respect its constitutional responsibilities 
and authority. The very fact that the 
President refuses to try to dictate to 
Congress or to become embroiled in bit- 
ter controversy with Congress is hearten- 
ing. There are certain hysterical—and 
hopeful—New Deal and leftist press and 
radio commentators who are doing their 
best to disrupt this cooperative relation- 
ship. They try to promote congressional 
debate, in performance of its consti- 
tutional duty, into an open split be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches. You can expect these efforts 
to stir up trouble to be increased, rather 
than diminished. 

Throughout his first state of the Union 
message, President Eisenhower stressed 
the importance of increased reliance on 
private, nongovernmental] initiative, and 
the importance of decentralizing the 
powers and functions of Government. 
Compared with the philosophy of the 
past 20 years, President Eisenhower was 
proposing a revolutionary doctrine—but 
one true to the principles of the Found- 
ing Fathers—when he said, in this mes- 
sage: 

Get ting control of the budget requires also 
that State and local governments and inter- 
ested groups of citizens restrain themselves 
in their demands upon the Congress, 


In that connection, there was a con- 
ference at the White House last week 
which reflects the President's determina- 
tion to return to State and local govern- 
ments those functions and powers which, 
from the standpoint of efficiency, econ- 
omy, and the sound division of powers, 
belong to those local units of government, 
This particular conference, including 
representatives of the cities and munici- 
pal organizations, was attended by one 
public official from the Third Congres- 
sional District, Mayor William V. Bailey, 
of Battle Creek. The meeting is pre- 
liminary to establishment of a commis- 
sion to study this problem of returning 
functions and powers to local govern- 
ment and to nongovernmental, private 
enterprise insofar as feasible. 

Of course there are going to be prob- 
lems and difficulties—yes, and mistakes— 
in the effort of President Eisenhower 
and the administration to strengthen the 
American system by diminishing the 
powers of the Executive and the Federal 
Government. There are going to be mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations— 
some of them deliberate, calculated, and 
malicious on the part of those who have 
enjoyed reckless exercise of power and 
who dream of recapturing that power. 
Americans will be well advised to recog- 
hize that what is being undertaken is a 
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restoration of the philosophy and system 
of government which gave our people 
and Nation unparalleled freedom, prog- 
ress, prosperity, and security, 


Reciprocal Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, I hope the leaders of this ad- 
ministration will consider some of the 
points mentioned in this article when 
studying our reciprocal-trade question: 
[From America’s Textile Reporter of March 

26, 1953] 
TRADE, Nor Ar, Its FALLACIES 


In our own textile industry in its various 
branches we have spent tens of millions, 
even hundreds of millions of dollars, within 
the last few years for reequipment, Those 
many, many millions of dollars have been 
invested in new machinery, in new plants, 
and in new processes, because this is a tre- 
mendously competitive industry. And the 
industry is so terrifically competitive that 
there is absolutely no doubt but that prices 
of textile factory products to the ultimate 
consumers are based upon this competitive 
situation. In other words, the 160 million 
people of the United States get the lowest 
possible prices on their textile purchases— 
the lowest possible cost of living—because of 
this terrific competition. We do not need 
the competition from Europe and Asia, the 
competition from mills in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and other industrial 
countries, to insure lowest prices to our own 
people. 

It's foolish to talk about reciprocal trade 
treaties. That our own domestic competi- 
tion is tremendous and a dominating influ- 
ence is proven in the annual reports of our 
own textile corporations that are now being 
publicized by the annual meetings of those 
corporations. i 
In a brief résumé of the domestic. situa- 
tion we haye noted recently that the remark- 
ably ably managed Boott Mills, of Lowell, 
Mass., had a net loss of $168,000 for the 
fiscal year ended December 27. In the pre- 
vious year the great Boott had a loss of 
$170,000. No mill in the world is managed 
more efficiently and more economically than 
the Boott. The losses of the last 2 years are 
indicative—proof positive—of our own do- 
mestic competitive situation. The Wau- 
regan Mills in Connecticut had a net loss, 
last year, of $103,000. This in contrast to a 
net profit of $420,000 in the preceding year. 
The wonderful Sagamore Manufacturing Co. 
in Fall River had a loss in 1952 of $239,000. 
When Sagamore—so remarkably well man- 
aged and merchandised—showed a loss, it is 
proof positive of a situation. The tremen- 
dous Hathaway of New Bedford lost $80,000 
for the year—something unusual; Wamsutta 
lost $196,500; Stonecutter Mills lost $440,000 
for the year, and Stonecutter is a southern 
mill; Textron, which is 50 percent on cottons 
and half on synthetics, expects a loss of 
$3 million for 1952; Powdrell & Alexander 
Tost $54,600 for the year; Mooresville Cotton 
Mills dropped from $759,502 net in 1951 to 
$121,000 in 1952. 

On dividend reductions or omissions, we 
note Pacific Mills, Bates, Kayser, Robbins, 
Textron, Beaunit, Celanese, Bigelow-San- 
ford, Burlington, Duplan, Belding Hemin- 
way, Bachmann-Uxbridge, Dan River, Ala- 
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bama Milis. Newmarket—a wonderful oper- 
ation—showed a loss of about $600,000, 
American Woolen, a loss of about $6 mi- 
lion—and many, many others. The facts 
are significant. 

We, ourselves, in this country, have the 
Federal indebtedness of something like $400 
billion. We haven’t at hand the definitive 
figures of State and municipal indebtedness 
but, of course, we know that the sum totals 
of Federal, State, and municipal debt runs 
into many, many hundreds of billions of 
dollars. In the last comparatively very few 
years we have fought two World Wars. We 
went into the First World War and spent 
scores of billions of dollars to save England 
and France against Germany. We went into 
the second great World War and spent thou- 
sands of lives of our best young men to 
again save England and France from Hitler- 
ized Germany and Mussoliniized Italy and 
finally to save China and the Far East from 
Japan. Now we are threatened with a third 
world war and the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of our best young men and scores 
of billions of dollars to save the world against 
Russia. We wasted, spent scores of billions 
of dollars and hundreds of thousands of our 
best young men to aid other nations and 
other. peoples. 

After those wars we loaned hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars to our once 
so-called allies to keep them alive, to keep 
them from revolution, to keep them from 
communism—incidentally, also, to give them 
the money with which to reequip their mills; 
incidentally to make them more active com- 
petitors of ours in world markets, as well as 
in our own domestic markets. Billions of our 
own money was used to nationalize industry 
in Great Britain, Billions of our own money 
was used to spread communism through 
Europe and Asia—Russia, they all had bil- 
lions of our money. In those days we called 
it aid. We now recognize the fallibility of 
that ald program, But the money spenders 
do not want to stop the process so they 
are coming at us now with a new program, 
trade—not aid. They tell us now that the 
thing to do is to make it possible for Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy to trade 
with us, that we must open our markets to 
them; that instead of giving them more 
billions and billions of money that we will 
let them come into Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, and all 
our other distributing centers, and share 
with us in our own domestic affairs. It is 
a silly, a terrible, a wicked program. We, 
personally, are more than annoyed—we are 
depressed and frightened—that President 
Eisenhower, in a recent statement, asked 
for an extension of the so-called reciprocal 
trade treaties—and incidentally, for wider 
multiplication of American investments in 
foreign affairs. 

Years ago the Republican Party was very 
definitely and outspokenly a high-protec- 
tive-tariff party. The Democrats were the 
free-trade party. The Republicans talked 
high protective tariff, boldly, actively, with- 
out equivocation. The Democrats were sim- 
Marly publicly outspoken in favor of free 
trade. The country was built up, it became 
tremendous, our industries the greatest in 
the world, on the protective-tariff policy. 
The Democrats discovered that free trade 
publicly defended and political campaigns 
based on it was an unpopular, uneconomic 
policy—that the people wouldn’t have it, so 
the Democrats quit talking about free trade 
and invented new phraseology—they called 
it reciprocal trade treaties—it was the same 
thing as free trade, but it sounded better. 
Now it seems that our present Republican 
administration—President Eisenhower and 
his coadjutors, the “lame duck” Lodge from 
Massachusetts, the General Motors crowd, 
and others of that same coterie, have 
grabbed the reciprocal trade treaty appella- 
tion and with that misleading phraseology 
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are trying to lead us down the free-trade 
road. We don’t like it. 

In the long period of years before the 
World Wars we had great prosperity and a 
tremendous multiplication of our industrial 
and business activity because of the long 
accepted and activated protected tariff pol- 
icy. In the World War years, even with 
Democratic free-trade administrations, we 
had actual protection because the European 
industrial countries all engaged in war, all 
making armament and munitions, couldn’t 
supply their own countries, let alone come 
into our own markets. Now we have given 
away these hundreds of billions of dollars. 
We have helped to reequip the industries 
of all the foreign countries. We are in a 
terrifically competitive situation right here 
in our own markets, but in one way or an- 
other—and it is very hard to understand— 
in our own Republican Federal administra- 
tion, we are hearing all of this propaganda 
for extension of reciprocal trade treaties. 
Reciprocal trade treaties mean free trade 
and nothing else. And we know exactly 
how it would work out because we have been 
through free trade eras at other times. The 
whole thing—the results of extension of re- 
ciprocal trade treaties—is depicted in the 
following: 

In a recent issue of the New York Times 
was the following special dispatch from 
London: 


“TEXTILE MILL INERTIA REFUTED BY BRITON 


“Recent criticism by a visiting American 
productivity team that Britain's textile in- 
dustry suffered from management inertia 
was challenged today by Sir John Grey, head 
of the largest cotton spinning combine in the 
world. 

“S in Manchester at the annual 
meeting of the Lancashire Cotton Corp., Sir 
John, its chairman, said: ‘Let the Americans 
remove their tariffs and. see what the so- 
called. Lancashire inertia will do for them. 
The British cotton industry is not managed 
by fools,’ he continued, ‘but it has suffered 
from more inquiries and strictures than any 
other industry in the last 25 years.’ 

The latest critics,’ he said, ‘came from 
the United States, a country protected by 
high tariff walls in which 90 percent of pro- 
duction was home-consumed'.“ 

After reading the above quotation from 
the Times, one of the ablest men in the New 
York office wrote us as follows: 


“EDITOR, AMERICA’S TEXTILE REPORTER: 

“Evidently the criticism of backwardness 
and lack of new and up-to-date machinery 
has gotten under the skin of some of our 
English textile competitors. I would much 
prefer to believe the statements made after 
a thorough study by that group of American 
engineers who went over there to investigate, 
than that of the individuals involved. 

“However, Sir John Grey rather convicts 
himself in his present statement when he 
says that ‘Let the Americans remove their 
tariffs and see what the British cotton in- 
dustry will do for them.’ In that statement 
he admits the tariff protects our domestic 
textile industry. Indirectly he also admits 
that their wage rates are lower than in the 
United States. He does not expect to beat 
us by newer and better machinery, but by 
a lower charge for labor. If labor forms from 
40 percent to 60 percent of the cost of cotton- 
goods manufacturing and their wage rates 
are $20 to $25 per week, while ours are $50 
to $60 per week, then he would have from 
20-percent to 30-percent advantage right off, 
if the tariff was removed, assuming other 
costs were equal. No mill could keep in 
business under such a penalty because on a 
80-cent cloth it would mean perhaps from 
5 cents to 8 cents per yard. 

“The British are depressed because other 
countries now have cotton textile industries 
with as good or better machinery, and as low 
or lower labor costs, and are able to secure 
& fair part of the export business, some of 
which Britain used to have. Other countries 


which formerly had no cotton goods indus- 
try now have some production and do not 
need to import as large quantities. As a 
result, Britain places pressure on the United 
States—the world’s biggest sucker country— 
to reduce the tariff so as to permit her to 
sell goods to us which she cannot sell to 
other buyers. They do not want to pay the 
penalty for their backwardness, or lack of 
machine efficiency, but still want us to give. 

“It is wonderful for Britain, but what 
about the industry in the United States or 
the investments in plants?” 

The English manufacturer knows what will 
happen to the American markets if we ac- 
cept this “‘trade—not aid”—if we accept Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's suggestion of a further 
extension of the reciprocal trade treaties. 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
would have our markets and our own textile 
mill operatives wouldn’t have their jobs and 
we, the owners of the industries in the 
United States, would not have our invest- 
ments. 


The Railroads and Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “The Railroads and Education,” 
delivered by Robert R. Young, founder 
and chairman of the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress, at the sixth annual rail- 
way progress dinner, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Not the least of the casualties of war are 
certain segments of the economy that find 
themselves unable to cope with war’s in- 
evitable aftermath of inflation. 

Besides the alarmingly threatened railway 
passenger industry, the No. 1 concern of this 
federation, there is also the field of educa- 
tion, There our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, despite the increased scope of their 
operations, have run into budgetary prob- 
lems so acute that they are now embarked 
upon a broad scale campaign to solicit the 
charity of our great corporations, conspic- 
uous among them being these same sorely 
pressed railroads, 

Despite such examples as Du Pont and 
Union Carbide who have made substantial 
grants to education for special purposes and 
the commendable sponsorship of the newly 
organized council for financial aid to educa- 
tion led by Standard Oil and Big Steel, many 
executives view the coming pressure from 
education with misgiving. They know that 
pretty much the same arguments that will 
be made for a college can be made for many 
equally worthy organizations, and they won- 
der where they shall draw the line. Stock- 
holders will ask us directors, bluntly, by what 
authority we give away their money. Give 
it to me in dividends, they will say; let me 
give it away. Particularly is it hard for us 
public utilities to justify giving when we 
are already doing too little for our passengers 
and shippers—our two largest railroads vir- 
tually nothing for their shareholders. 

Quite apart from such consideration is it 
wise for education to fix its hopes on any- 
thing so tenuous as corporate charity? It 
is one thing for a company to make gifts in 
a time of excess profits, and quite another 
out of depressed earnings and when divi- 
dends are being cut. Further, once busi- 
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ness finds itself heavily committed to educa- 
tion it may decide it can educate its em- 
ployees to better advantage itself, a de- 
nouement as dangerous to our institutions 
as the capture of higher education by the 
Federal Government. The highest manual 
skills of all time came out of the guilds with 
their apprentice systems, not out of the 
schools. Today’s hospitals, workshops and 
laboratories of industry are in some ways 
better equipped to teach than are our 
colleges. 

The railroads have not been noteworthy 
for their acceptance of education. In the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, for example, where the 
figures are available, only 1 male employee 
out of 50 is a college graduate, whereas 
among our population generally the propor- 
tion is twice as high, in some corporations 
5 times as high. This is a situation that 
promises to get worse rather than better, 
for the railroads are not so much as included 
in the average college graduate’s thinking 
when he seeks a job except as a place to 
avoid, In these circumstances, when so- 
licited to contribute to education, we rail- 
roaders can very well demur, “How can we 
possibly be expected to pay for the education 
of students who have not the slightest idea 
of ever coming to work for us? Would we 
not be better off to spend our money and our 
energies in attracting the other half of the 
top 25 percent in intelligence among our 
high-school graduates, who lack the means 
or the inclination to go to college, and edu- 
cate them ourselves?” 

Education, however, could rebut with grim 
satisfaction that this industry which has 
supported college graduates the least is also 
at the foot of the class in return to security 
holders as well as in compensation to ex- 
ecutives. The railroads have managed to 
earn only 4 percent on investment over the 
past 10 years when no other industry has 
earned so little; while of the top paid tenth 
of 1 percent of all those on the payroll we 
find that the average executive in the rail- 
road industry earned only $24,000 annually— 
his counterpart in other industries, $59,000. 

There are those in the railroad industry 
who will defend these low levels of educa- 
tion, of compensation, and of rate of return, 
“We have tried to upgrade our personnel,” 
they will say, “but we are so overregulated 
that we cannot get college graduates or good 
men from other industries to come to work 
for us.” Education could well answer, “If 
you are so overregulated may it not be be- 
cause you are so undereducated?” To this 
the railroad executive could counter, “You, 
Mr. Educator, are the most educated of all, 
yet you are even more poorly rewarded than 
we.” 

True enough, the average pay of a full pro- 
fessor is only $7,000, contrasted with the 
much higher pay even of the average rail- 
road executive. It is paradoxical, is it not, 
that of the two lowest-compensated indus- 
tries one is the worst educated and the other 
is the best educated? If nothing else, it sug- 
gests that we ought to get together and per- 
haps gang up for a better shuffle. Certainly, 
all our troubles cannot be laid at the con- 
venient door of inflation, however much it 
now aggravates them. 

Let us stop and look at this intangible 
thing of education for a moment and see if 
there is any magic to it. Even including 
the numerous and woefully underpaid mem- 
bers of the teaching profession and their 
companions in poverty, the clergy, statistics 
show that the average college graduate earns 
2 to 3 times as much as the less educated. 
It is not hard to see why this should be 
true of the doctor, the dentist, or the chem- 
ical engineer. But the fact that it is equally 
true of the bachelor of arts is used to prove 
beyond argument that there is a substantial 
and measurable economic value even in 
higher cultural education. Yet, when col- 
leges limit their entrants to the most in- 
telligent and there is also operating the 
natural selection of superior inheritance and 
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environment which go with the financial 
ability and inclination to attend college, it 
is hardly surprising that college graduates 
do better than the average. Nor can one- 
overlook the fact that to fit himself for a 
learned profession the college man may have 
paid out $20,000 and sacrificed eight vital 
unremunerated years. And one might ask 
of some bachelors of arts who have succeeded 
in business, “Was it not your family’s influ- 
ence, not your education, which enabled you 
to move ahead?” 

I would be compelled to be the last to 
argue that the college graduate could not 
have attained the same or higher earning 
power as an executive had he gone more 
immediately into industry and at the same 
time have enjoyed earlier marriage, for I left 
college after 2 years and married at the age 
of 19. And if success is to be measured only 
im dollars, there are many wealthy owners 
of small businesses who never saw a college 
and because of that fact got quite a Jump on 
their more highly educated competition. 
And in many cases their young wives helped 
in their business and in their success. If 
one had free access to. income-tax returns 
and took the top 25 percent in intelligence, 
of which half never went to college, I am 
not sure but that the wealth of the non- 
college man might even exceed that of the 
college man not only because of his earlier 
start but because he avoided the professions 
where we find little accumulation of wealth, 

Until we know more than present statis- 
tics tell us, we cannot be sure how much, 
if any, economic value college education has 
to the student, however necessary the col- 
lege trained doctor or chemist may be to 
society as a whole. Nor is anything I have 
said here antieducation. There are values 
in life far higher than dollar values. 

Certainly, in our railroad industry there 
are many well-educated men who never 
graduated from college. No one knows bet~ 
ter than this audience that culture is as- 
similated as one grows older and that even 
a highly technical education can be acquired 
far away from the ivy grown towers. How- 
ever much I might have learned formally 
in my haphazard 1 year of engineering and 
another of law at the University of Vir- 
ginia I learned nothing of my present voca- 
tion of finance that I did not acquire over 
the poker, dice, or billiard table. Superior, 
perhaps, to the education of the classroom 
I learned much there of human nature and 
of youthful foibles; something of honor, too, 
and of how to conduct myself as a Virginia 
gentleman, 

At Culver Military Academy, my prep 
school, though the youngest, I graduated at 
the head of my class because I was disci- 
plined. At college I attended only 2 lec- 
tures 1 semester because there was not so 
much as a rolicall ahd I was too immature 
to understand that college was an opportu- 
nity, not a chore. Had my college years 
been shared with business, as they can now 
be here at your own Antioch, I might have 
acquired enough appreciation of what edu- 
cation is for to have eagerly attended lec- 
tures, had I gone back to college at all. 
Certainly, as a hard-working, all-night labor- 
er at 2814 cents an hour in a duPont fac- 
tory, I envied the softer life of the graduate 
chemist or engineer who landed initially in 
a far better job. Then and there I resolved, 
if I ever had a son, to see that he had at 
least a year of work between high school and 
college so that he might have a better idea 
of what college was really for. You see, in 
spite of what T have said, I certainly did not 
resolve not to send my son to college. 

The self-educated and well-mannered ex- 
ecutive of a railroad recently deplored to me 
as I passed through his terminal, “The rail- 
road industry has too few gentlemen in it.” 
And no educator will deny that his institu- 
tion has too few hardheaded, tightfisted, 
practical men of affairs in it. Whether be- 
ing a gentleman and tightfisted are com- 
patible or not, both the railroads and edu- 


cation need better and more openminded 
men, however their education was acquired, 
for neither the railroads nor education have 
been noteworthy for their facility to change 
with these rapidly changing times. As this 
federation has urged since its inception, it 
is the inquiring, critical, probing mind, not 
the complacent one, that is needed by the 
railroads in their present crisis. An equal- 
ly revolutionary change in education’s ap- 
proach to its problems is also long overdue. 

If the railroads have too few good execu- 
tives and those they have are undercompen- 
sated, what field should offer a greater prom- 
ise to the young man for quick promotion 
than the railroad? They should be attract- 
ed to the industry, as I was to your Van Swer- 
ingen empire away back in 1937, because 
where things are so bad it is so easy to make 
them better. But first there must be a 
change in our thinking. The railroad edu- 
cational need is not limited to trained civil 
engineers and male stenographers, as so 
many railroad department heads seem to 
think. We have problems of merchandising, 
personnel, public and labor relations, busi- 
ness administration, and scores of others 
requiring special training and just as high 
a degree of intelligence, imagination, and 
initiative as are required by what are erro- 
patric regarded as more technical indus- 

es, 

In General Electric, I am told, perhaps 1 
out of 10 employees is a college graduate, not 
1 out of 50; yet, I daresay, our railroad prob- 
lems are more complex if less erudite than 
theirs. If we oldsters in the railroad busi- 
ness would only surround ourselves with 
such youngsters and listen to them, and pro- 
mote them, we could build an atmosphere 
and an industry that would quickly attract 
the best brains in the country. Instead, I 
am chagrined to report that out of 350 col- 
lege graduates hired by the C. & O. since 1949 
only 43 percent are still with us. Though 
there are encouraging exceptions, we cer- 
tainly failed to attract the best college 
material in these 350 men and lost some of 
the best of those we did attract after mak- 
ing & considerable investment in them. 

Du Pont, Union Carbide, and General Elec- 
tric, all conspicuous for their outstanding 
material success, have long taken pains to 
see that their future executives are carefully 
selected and fully prepared for the compli- 
cated management jobs facing them. For 
some strange reason we in the railroad 
industry seem to assume that nature has 
endowed the next in seniority line with the 
broad vision, special knowledge, superior 
abilities and keen insight into the problems 
of customer and employee relations required 
of the good railroad executive. Unfortu- 
nately, nature is not so bountiful. 

But to return to education's request for 
corporate help to education. When you are 
pressured to buy a product you should be 

rivileged to lay down certain specifications 

‘or its acceptable delivery. It was with all 

the foregoing considerations in mind that 
when I was asked to represent business at 
the annual Barnard Forum devoted to Higher 
Education, Its Decade of Decision. I made 
certain proposals, all to lead to a marriage 
of business and education, not on a level of 
charity but on a level of equality and good 
business for both, 

I will not repeat all of those proposals here, 
but to take a leaf out of the book of some 
of our progressive Ohio educational institu- 
tions, why should not all our beginners in 
higher education be offered the privilege of 
alternating between college and business, 
hospital or law office, in equal relays of 
3, 4, or 6 months, business to pay the costs? 
Would not business and education both 
benefit? Would not our colleges have more 
beginners and our businesses better suited 
ones? How much more intelligent would 
be the choice they finally make of a career. 

The federation would like to see every 
executive in the railroads take a minimum 
of one, and some many, such student-worker 
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relay teams under his special responsibility 
and care to see that each of them ultimately 
found the work and the industry for which 
he was most suited. The railroads would 
benefit from the fresh point of view: youth 
is always progressive and critical. Particu- 
larly would the railroads benefit from such 
student-workers because in their rounds to 
other industries and to other railroads, and 
from their classmates, they would pick up 
myriads of fresh and progressive ideas to 
which railroad executives in their present 
insularity and complacency are too often 
blind. When I was a youth in General Mo- 
tors we laughed at the railroads for their 
high wheels, the cumbersome weight of their 
passenger cars, their hot boxes, their ice 
boxes, their custom as opposed to quantity 
purchasing practices, We were fortunate in 
having directors who were owners, progres- 
sive and far seeing. That was 30 long years 
ago and over there in Detroit they still laugh 
at us backward railroad directors for the 
very same things. I am sure if the system 
of education I am talking about had been 
put into operation then we would long ago 
have been shamed into ordering mechanically 
refrigerated freight cars in lots of 10,000 at 
a clip instead of just today beginning to 
start to commence to try outa few hundred; 
while the AAR research laboratories would 
be many years beyond the carrying on of 
research, as they presently are, to ameliorate 
the evils of brine, and to reduce the number 
of hot boxes. Whoever heard of a hot box 
in an automobile wheel, or of icing a truck? 
It is interesting to observe that one of the 
largest orders for railway passenger equip- 
ment ever placed was for 300 cars and that 
was by a railroad with small passenger de- 
mand, Chesapeake & Ohio. Contrast that 
with the 6,000,000 annual private automo- 
bile volume and the 1,400,000 annual truck 
volume of the automobile industry and you 
get some idea of why the Chevrolet can be 
produced at less than one-half the cost per 
pound of the Pullman car and the Pullman 
car does not provide its own locomotion, 
Chesapeake & Ohio's train X, given a break, 
will change all that. 

In the middle-age groups the railroads, and 
the O. & O. is no exception, have many exec- 
utives badly in need of both general and 
specialized instruction for which the rail- 
roads would pay a competent institution of 
learning handsomely. We, in the railroad 
business, need training courses for our old- 
sters as well as our youngsters and an educa- 
tional clearinghouse for the interchange of 
the most advanced ideas and methods used 
on all our 130 great railroads in all depart- 
ments. There are problems of customer, 
labor and human relations, of maintenance, 
materials handling, packaging and loading, 
tariffs, routing, ticketing, commutation, ex- 
press, terminals, I can think of scores where 
the promise of reward to our stockholders 
from such an up-to-the-minute advanced 
education center would be, to steal the title 
of a recently published book, Merely Colos- 
sal. I-am sure there are other industries 
which suffer as costly deficiencies in the 
specialized -education of their upper-age 
groups. If education does not offer such 
clearinghouses for every industry, business 
sooner or later will. 

And just as the cross fertilization of stu- 
dents and workers in the more modern sys- 
tem of education I envisage, would cause 
business and education both to flourish, so 
would more elbow rubbing and an actual in- 
terchange of teachers and executives between 
college and industry help to wipe out today’s 
mutual distrust. Students would gain in 
more experienced and practical professors, 
employees in more understanding and better- 
rounded bosses. Natural inclinations and 
abilities would find faster and fuller expres- 
sion. Teacher pay, never adequate, and los- 
ing further ground with each new round of 
wage increases, would move to full parity, 
for it would be too apparent that the quali- 
ties required of the good teacher are no less 
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rare than those of the good executive. Being 
equal sharers in the same system, teacher, 
student, employer, and employee, all would 
become equal proponents of it. 

As the first step in what we hope will bring 
a closer and better relationship between 
business and education, Mr. Tuohy, of the 
C. & O., and I of the FRP, are inviting repre- 
sentatives of both business and education to 
the Greenbrier in June. 

Out of this conference we hope to see ideas 
presented and agreed upon which will enable 
the railroads and business to enthusiastically 
contribute to the needs of higher education 
not only in money but in brains and experi- 
ence as well. It would be presumptuous of 
me to say how, but I believe it will basically 
be in the direction of expanding ideas which 
are already endorsed by progressive elements 
in both business and education, such as: (1) 
student-worker relays, (2) interchange of 
executives and teachers, (3) special courses 
for older executives, and (4) educational 
clearing houses for advanced training in the 
technical problems of specific industries. 

I would like to see a workable formula 
agreed upon for the compensation by busi- 
ness of both the student-worker and of the 
cooperating college so that an expansion of 
education will be encouraged, and this would 
go for cultural training as well as for voca- 
tional. We have no place in business for 
the mere money grub. We need men of good 
ethical, cultural, and all-around mental 
health as well as of good physical health. 
We need good husbands, good fathers, good 
citizens, and good gentlemen. We need phi- 
losophy in the ticket office, literature in an 
ad, and art in an automobile. 

The railroads and education both need the 
transfusion of a broader and constantly cir- 
culating stream of wholesome, intelligent, 
and critical youth whose time in their most 
formative years is shared between them, con- 
tinuously alternating between the theoreti- 
cal and the practical, rejuvenating and in- 
spiring their more mature mentors in each 
field. 

Educators who would tap our corporate 
treasuries in a big way must accept the ini- 
tial shock of some such revolutionary pro- 
gram to the ancient patterns of their cam- 
puses and their leisurely academic year if 
they are to seize this opportunity of catch- 
ing up with and more fully sharing in all the 
business of this modern life, while we in the 
railroad business must see in this solicitation 
by education for our charity, not a new 
burden but a new opportunity. 

The men of vision and energy who pushed 
our rails across the country were the first to 
create a shortage of college-trained. men. 
They would have been the last to have 
turned their backs for a full generation upon 
a multitude of commonly accepted principles 
in other industries such as mechanical re- 
frigeration, quantity purchasing, improved 
bearings or the light weight, auto smooth- 
ness, and low center of gravity which are all 
embodied in train X. 

This federation honors the men who 
pushed the railroads across the country. 
Will tomorrow's youth honor or deride us 
who are here tonight? Is it not, too, for us 
railroad directors, as well as for education, 
the decade of decision? 


The National Guard of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the United States 
National Guard, the Nation's oldest mili- 
tary organization. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 


I would like to direct the attention of 
this body to an event of historical signifi- 
cance to the Nation, a ceremony held at 
Mount Vernon, during the observance of 
George Washington’s birthday this year. 

On February 23 there gathered on the 
front piazza of Washington’s historic home 
a group of distinguished people, including 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson; 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield; 
Representative Frances P. Bolton, present 
not only for our distinguished colleagues of 
the House of Representatives, but also as 
vice-regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies As- 
sociation, standing in the stead of the regent, 
Mrs. Thomas I. Powel; Maj. Gen, Earl T. 
Ricks, Acting Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau; and Maj. Gen. William H. Aben- 
droth, Chief of the Army Division of the 
National Guard Bureau; along with many 
other invited guests and the public. 

The ceremony in which these distinguished 
figures took part marked the first day of 
issue of a new United States postage stamp, 
a 3-cent stamp honoring this Nation's oldest 
military organization, the National Guard 
of the United States, which for more than 
3 centuries has served this country well in 
peace and in war. 

Outstanding national guardsmen who took 
part in the program included Capt. Robert 
J. Love, of Highland, Calif., first of the 
Guard's three jet aces in Korea; M. Sgt. Wal- 
lace E. Lacy, of 1001 Hyterion Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., who won the Silver Star in 
Korea and the Purple Heart in World War 
II, and Col, Alfred W. deQuoy, of 54 Winni- 
ford Road, Brockton, Mass., commanding 
officer of the 182d Infantry Regiment, whose 
formation in 1636 gives it the distinction of 
being the oldest continuous militia unit, and 
consequently the oldest National Guard unit 
in our country. 

The color guard for the ceremony was from 
the 176th Infantry of the Virginia National 
Guard, the old First Virginia Regiment com- 
manded by George Washington when he was 
a young Virginia militia colonel, 

These men represented well that great 
military organization which, beyond its gal- 
lant service in wartime and in peacetime 
disaster and emergency, has done so much 
to reduce the crushing burden to taxation 
which otherwise would have been necessary 
to maintain a standing army powerful 
enough to defend us. 

The ceremony at Mount Vernon featured 
the presentation, by Postmaster General 
Summerfield, of special albums of the Na- 
tional Guard stamps to Defense Secretary 
Wilson, Representative Bolton, and Major 
General Ricks. 

But I think it reached a dramatic high 
point when, to the roll of muffled drums 
by the District of Columbia National Guard 
band, a formation of guardsmen took up 
position before the front piazza of Mount 
Vernon in the uniforms worn by guardsmen 
during many periods of its long history, 
from the earliest colonial days and George 
Washington’s time to today’s Korean emer- 
gency. These guardsmen stood at attention 
with the weapons of their times, while to 
the beat of the drums, the unseen voice of 
the guard was heard speaking this stirring 
prose poem: 

“I AM THE GUARD 

“Civilian in peace, soldier in war— 
of security and honor, for three centuries I 
have been the custodian. I am the Guard, 

“I was with Washington in the dim for- 
ests, fought the wily warrior, and watched 
the dark night bow to the morning. 
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“At Concord’s bridge, I fired the fateful 
shot heard ‘round the world. I bled on 
Bunker Hill. My footprints marked the 
snows at Valley Forge. 

“I pulled a muffled oar on the barge that 
bridged the icy Delaware. I stood with 
Washington on the sun-drenched heights of 
Yorktown. I saw the sword surrendered, 
Iam the Guard. 

“I pulled the trigger that loosed the long 
rifle’s havoc at New Orleans. These things 
I knew—I was there. I saw both sides of 
the War Between the States—I was there. 
The hill at San Juan felt the fury of my 
charge. The far plains and mountains of 
the Philippines echoed to my shout * * *, 
On the Mexican border I stood. I am the 
Guard. 

“The dark forests of the Argonne blazed 
with my barrage. Chateau Thierry crumbled 
to my cannonade. Under the arches of vic- 
tory I marched in legion—I was there. I am 
the Guard. 

“I bowed briefly on the grim Corregidor, 
then saw the light of liberation shine on the 
faces of my comrades. Through the jungle 
and on the beaches. I fought the enemy, 
beat, battered, and broke him. I raised our 
banner to the serene air on Okinawa—I 
scrambled over Normandy’s beaches—I was 
there. I am the Guard. 

“Across the 38th parallel I made my stand. 


I flew MIG alley—and I am still there. Iam 
the Guard. 
“Soldier in war, civilian in peace. I am 


the Guard. 

“I was at Johnstown, where the raging 
waters boomed down the valley. I cradled 
the crying child in my arms and saw the 
terror leave her eyes. 

“I moved through smoke and flame at 
Texas City. The stricken knew the comfort 
of my skill. 

“I dropped the food that fed the starving 
beast on the frozen fields of the West and 
through the towering drifts I ploughed to 
rescue the marooned. 

“I have faced forward to the tornado, the 
typhoon, and the horror of the hurricane 
and flood—these things I know—I was there. 
Iam the Guard . 

“I have brought a more abundant, a fuller, 
a finer life to our youth. 

“Wherever a strong arm and valiant spirit 
must defend the Nation, in peace or war, 
wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps 
in time of disaster, there I stand. I am the 
Guard. 

“For three centuries a soldier in war, a 
civilian in peace—of security and honor, I 
am the custodian, now and forever, I am 
the Guard.” 


An Appeal for Religious Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are 
fast approaching the climax of man- 
kind's celebration of the Resurrection. 
-This mighty event portrays to all men 
that life has continuity—that there is no 
death. 

Men come to understand that shuffling 
off this mortal coil is but the opening of 
a new chapter on a higher plane. 

There was one statement by the 
Saviour of great significance: 

I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in Me though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
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leveth in Me shall never die. Believest thou 


this? (John 11; 25, 26.) 


As men come to understand this, they 
appreciate their true birthright as chil- 
dren of the one God, the all present, all- 
seeing, all-knowing Creator. 

We know that there are many religions 
with many approaches. We remember 
that the Lord said “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions”; but the concept of 
immortality is universal to all religions. 

Finally, let me read the words of 
amendment I of the Bill of Rights of the 
United States Constitution: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, 


In connection with men’s varied ap- 
proach to religious understanding, I have 
prepared a statement with regard to the 
need for religious freedom, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP IN ALL CORNERS OF THE 
WORLD 


“Religion,” said Karl Marx, “is the opiate 
of the people.” 

Religion, say the leaders of world commu- 
nism, in effect, is the enemy of Marxism, 
Leninism, Stalinism, and must, therefore, be 
destroyed. 

Ever since the October Revolution in 1917, 
the leaders of the Communist conspiracy 
have attempted to carry out their plan to 
exterminate religion. 

They have sought to substitute a crass 
materialism for abiding spiritual faith. 
They have sought to picture man as a mere 
machine, responding to mere material in- 
stincts and drives, rather than to portray 
man as a spiritual spark of the divine flame, 
as a perfect creature of the Almighty. 

In spite of all the Red effort, the record 
of history is clear, in depicting the con- 
tinued failure of the Soviet tyrants to de- 
stroy religion. In spite of over 3144 decades 
of persecution, we still see inspiring signs 
that the Communist efforts have not suc- 
ceeded in Russia or elsewhere in the Krem- 
lin’s slave empire. 

Meanwhile, in free countries throughout 
the world, religious devotion has reached 
new peaks, as men have come to understand 
that a mere material answer to the problem 
of communism will not suffice. 


Anti-Red lands often persecute differing 
creeds 


It is an unfortunate fact, however, that 
in many of the these lands, there still is not 
evidenced an understanding that each man 
has a right to work out his own salvation in 
his own way, to worship his Creator in his 
Own way, to rear his children in the faith of 
his fathers, according to his own choice, to 
seek an understanding of spiritual laws. 

It is particularly saddening to us that nu- 
merous nations which are actively alined 
with us in the free world coalition against 
communism seem unwilling to grant a full 
measure of religious freedom to their own 
citizens and to visitors within their shores. 

It is merely stating a fact when we point 
out that not all the religious discrimination 
in the world takes place in the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Some, unfortunately, 
is found in countries which in other matters 
have fought and are fighting valiantly and 
tenaciously on behalf of a free and better 
world. 

Let me make it quite clear at this point 
that it is not my intention to suggest any 


interference in the internal affairs of any 
sovereign country. 

Every land has a right to work out its 
destiny in its own way. On the other hand, 
we in the United States nevertheless have 
a right to speak out for our own convictions, 
For us to be silent in the face of religious 
persecution anywhere is for us to violate the 
traditions of our country. 

Only recently, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the oppression of churches 
and sects behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
only fair, therefore, that we should bear in 
mind that oppression continues even on this 
side of the Iron Curtain. 


We are concerned for many reasons 


Why should this situation concern us? 
For a number of reasons: 

First, because we believe in being true to 
our principles, in being consistent with our 
beliefs. We believe that if it is wrong to 
condemn oppression in a Communist land, 
it is equally an obligation on us to condemn 
oppression anywhere on the globe. 

Second, American citizens are themselves 
directly involved. In numerous cases, they 
have personally seen or experienced dis- 
crimination in some foreign land and this 
offends their deepest sense of freedom and 
democracy. They have been denied rights 
which are automatically and unquestionably 
granted to the citizens of all countries when 
they come to the United States. 


United States sacrificed for many lands’ 
freedom 

Third, to a very considerable extent, some 
of the very countries which practice reli- 
gious oppression and intolerance are them- 
selves free by virtue of the sacrifices of 
Americans of all creeds. These various coun- 
tries would have disappeared completely be- 
hind the Iron Curtain if it had not been for 
sacrifices by America’s sons in World War 
II. as well as by our financial sacrifices dur- 
ing the postwar period. 

It is not asking too much therefore to 
speak our legitimate interest in the hope 
that countries, for which our citizens have 
sacrificed so much, not abuse or deny the 
very freedom which we had hoped all of 
their own people would come to enjoy. We 
know that religious oppression and intoler- 
ance inevitably result in oppression and in- 
tolerance in other directions, 

Oppression proves its own undoing 

Fourth, there is sound historic basis for our 
objection to religious persecution. All his- 
tory has taught that oppression actually 
tends to prove its own undoing. The denial 
of God-given rights—the forceful violation 
of man’s religious conscience has, down 
through the centuries, again and again 
proven its own downfall. The greater the 
oppression, the greater the resistance to 
oppression. 

When the early Christians were hunted in 
the catacombs, the oppression did not 
quench their religious fervor; rather it in- 
tensified it. 

To be sure, mortal power in any country— 
power which has the instruments of police 
or military force at its command—power 
which can whip up street mobs to produce 
so-called spontaneous demonstrations—may 
smugly think that oppression can destroy re- 
ligious convictions. But history refutes that 
idea, 

The refusal to concede freedom of religious 
worship may seem to benefit, at least tempo- 
rarily, one church or one creed against an- 
other church or creed, but history has proven 
the contrary over the long run. 

I repeat: I make these comments not to 
point a finger at any one country, because 
quite a few countries, including our own at 
times; have actually been guilty of religious 
intolerance or oppression of various types. 
I make these comments not against any one 
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particular religion, because actually the rec- 
ord of many faiths could stand improvement., 
Nor do. I make these remarks from the 
standpoint of intended interference with any 
land’s purely internal affairs. I merely want 
to register the deep convictions which are 
held by myself and by a great many Ameri- 
cans throughout our land. 

We as a Nation have pledged ourselves not 
to interfere, but we have not taken on any 
pledge to be silent in the face of that which 
offends our sensibilities. 

We feel that it is the highest type of act 
by a nation which is the leader of earth to 
speak its mind boldly, yet sympathetically; 
frankly, yet respectfully; simply, but force- 
fully, on an issue of principle. 

Foreign lands offend our sensibilities 

We know that we are often admonished to 
remember that our words may offend this or 
that foreign people. It is a sound admoni- 
tion, for too often we do lose sight of the 
effect of our words abroad. 

But we have a right to remind foreign 
people in turn to remember that their words 
and deeds may offend us. 

We have a right to point out to them 
that we, too, have convictions. We, too, 
have sensibilities, and one of the deepest of 
those sensibilities is a sense of fair play and 
fair treatment for all men in their search to 
understand the mystery of creation. 

We Americans are not prone to be silent 
before oppression, particularly now that we 
are a lighthouse to the world. 

We are proud that history has given to 
us the great responsibility of leadership. 
We know that it is a heavy responsibility 
and not one to be assumed or carried lightly. 

We have foresworn any attempt at political 
or economic aggrandizement, We desire 
through our leadership—not any gain for 
ourselves, but gain for all mankind. We 
desire nothing but freedom, justice and well- 
being for all peoples, 

America’s new concept of responsibility 

This is a new concept in human history. 
Never before has a nation given so much, 

Moreover, never before has a conquering 
nation raised up a defeated nation. Never 
before has a conqueror said, “To the victor 
does not belong the spoils, but the respons 
sibility for leadership.” 

In that spirit, we have attempted to give 
liberty throughout the world a more solid 
base. We have attempted to improve eco- 
nomic systems so as to thwart age-old con- 
ditions of poverty, disease, and illiteracy. 

We have attempted to build situations of 
strength, so that aggression would be halted 
and discouraged. We have attempted to keep 
aflame the hope of liberty behind the Iron 
Curtain so that the tyrants would not feel 
secure in their own ill-gotten empire. 

Self-preservation requires leadership 

We have not shrunk before our respon- 
sibilities. We know that we are acting in 
accordance not only with the highest princi- 
ples of religion, but in accordance with the 
basic law for our own self-preservation. 

Great as are this country’s resources, they 
are not great enough to be self-sufficient 
unto ourselves. Mighty as is our material 
power, it does not match the spiritual 
splendor of which we are prouder still. 

In this spirit of deep conviction but humil- 
ity I offer these thoughts today. 

As I would not want my country to be- 
tray its responsibility, so I would not want 
any other land to betray principles for which 
America’s sons died in World War II and 
for which they are dying today on the Old 
Baldies and the Vegas Hills of Korea. 

And so, I respectfully hope that Easter, 
1953, will become a landmark not only in 
the celebration of the Resurrection, but in 
the celebration of a new birth of under- 
standing that all men are entitled to seek 
their Creator in their own way. 
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Wage Scale in Naval Shipyards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter that I have received 
from Mr. Edward F. Hines, secretary, 
Charlestown Metal Trades Council, with 
respect to the rate of pay in our naval 


shipyards: 
METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 
Hyde Park, Mass., March 31, 1953. 
gressman THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Admiral Holderness in 
his answer to your letter concerning wage 
surveys admitted that the following facts 
(which are the solid basis of our complaint) 
are true: 

1. That only one-third of the samples from 
New England Telephone & Telegraph were 
used. 


2. ‘Only the base rate of pay at Fore River 
was used in computing the weighted aver- 


We would like to treat each of these mat- 
ters in a little greater detail. 

First. As regards to New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. The total samples from 
this company were used in the previous 
survey conducted in 1951 in the Boston area. 
This survey was guided by the same regula- 
tions now in effect. If it was statistically 
sound to include this data in 1951, there is 
certainly no change in the Boston area since 
which is so great as to warrant Its exclusion 
now. In addition, we challenge the validity 
of the assumption on which this ruling is 
based. 


The law of 1862 states that we should be 
paid the same rates as those prevailing in 
private industry in the same area. This rate 
ean be determined most accurately by con- 
sidering all comparable data. If a private 
company in a particular area hires a large 
number of men of a particular craft, they 
are certainly guided by the rates paid for 
comparable work in the area since they are 
competing with other companies for the 
skilled men needed. Therefore, those rates 
are an accurate indication of the going rate 
in the area for the skills in question, and all 
such data should be included in Navy wage 
survey. 

Secondly, OIR explains at length the rea- 
soning used to establish the policy of con- 
sidering 85 percent of reported gross incen- 
tive earnings as the comparable straight- 
time rate. Careful reading of the explana- 
tion reveals that their conclusions are based 
on analyses of studies of incentives and a 
statistical study. But nowhere does OIR 
state who made the studies, who compiled 
th? statistics, what industries and what com- 
panies were surveyed, who set up the proce- 
dures to be following during this study, what 
the procedures were, who reviewed the study, 
ete. In brief, the Navy wage committee, 
which is supposed to review all data bearing 
on wage rates, had no voice in the establish- 
ment of the 85-percent formula. However, 
all this discussion is beside the point. Ad- 
miral Holderness admits, by implication, that 
the formula is abandoned when it is con- 
venient. The exact words with which he 
closed his discussion of this matter are: 
“Variation from this general rule has been 
infrequent.” 

OIR admits that our statements of facts 
concerning the survey are correct. They ad- 
mit that only one-third of the comparable 
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data from New England one & Tele- 
graph was used, and they admit that the 
incentive-rate formula has been juggled from 
time to time and area to area. 

Admiral Holderness, instead of reviewing 
a decision made by someone else, is in the 
position of defending his own decision. 
Under such circumstances, it would be difi- 
cult to imagine a reversal. 

With this in mind, we request that you 
bring this matter forcefully to the attention 
of the Under Secretary of the Navy. We 
know you are aware that part of the textile 
industry in New England maintains that it is 
necessary for them to cut wages to compete 
with the southern ‘textile industry, which 
pays much lower wages. Responsible indus- 
try leaders have stated that southern wage 
rates are as much as 30 cents lower than 


average New England rates. In the light of 
that fact, we find it impossible to believe 
that an honest survey would show that the 
rate of pay for a mechanic in Boston is 
6 cents lower than in Norfolk, Va., or 4 cents 
lower than in Charleston, S. C. 

We do not mean to imply in any way that 
the rates presently paid in Norfolk and 
Charleston naval shipyards are out of line 
with private rates in those areas. We do in- 
sist that the fact that Boston rates were set 
4 to 6 cents below those rates proves con- 
clusively, absolutely, and finally that we in 
Boston were not given a fair survey. 

Enclosed please find a graph giving you an 
idea on wage trends in naval shipyards over 
a period of 13 years, 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp F. HINES. 


Pap rates for selected ratings and areas (1940-February 1953) 
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Pay rates for selected ratings and areas (1940-February 1958)—Continued 


Year and title 


Helper 
138 


1 New York rates same. survey now being conducted. 


? Philadelphia, current rate through February-March received 10-cent hourly increase, 


Los Angeles, Calif., survey pending. 


Nore.—The ast rates listed are the current rates, Feb. 16, 1953, 


The Late Honorable Schuyler Merritt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned that on Wednesday, Schuy- 
ler Merritt, former Member of the House, 
died at his home in Stamford, Conn. He 
would have been 100 years old in Decem- 
ber. A number of our colleagues who 
have continued to serve in the Congress 
since Congressman Merritt left these 
Halls with a distinguished record in 1937 
will well remember the distinguished 
service which this most affable man 
rendered to his State and country. 

Born in New York City December 16, 
1853, Merritt was brought to Stamford 
by his family when he was 2 years old. 
He was graduated from Yale University 
in 1873 and was the oldest living Yale 
graduate. 

After practicing law for a year, Mr. 
Merritt began his long association with 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. in 
1878. He became chairman of the board 
of directors in 1924 and 8 years later 
relinquished the post after a total of 54 
years as an Official of the company. 

Merritt’s political career ran concur- 
rently with a portion of his industrial 
career. He was elected United States 
Representative from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District in 1917 as a Republican 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Ebenezer J. Hill. He was reelected 
to seven consecutive terms until he was 
defeated by William L. Tierney of Green- 
wich in 1930. Merritt rewon his seat in 
1932. 

He was the only Republican candidate 
in the State to defeat a Democratic can- 
didate in the first sweep of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He was defeated in the 1936 
election by Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., also 
of Stamford. 

During his many terms in Congress, 
Merritt became a prominent member of 
many important committees. The four- 
lane Merritt Parkway, an express high- 
way that runs through Fairfield County 
from the New York State line to the 


Housatonic River in New Haven County, 
was named for him. 

He married Frances Hoyt, member of 
an old Stamford family in 1871. She 
died about 10 years ago. 

Two daughters, Mrs. William B. Dalton 
and Dr. Katharine From Merritt, sur- 
vive him, and to these we send our pro- 
found sympathy in their bereavement. 


Joint Flood Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the Missouri Basin Interagency 
Committee report which shows that the 
United States Public Health, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Army 
engineers are in agreement that flood 
control calls for a joint arrangement 
that includes both big dams and water- 
shed treatment, plus soil conservation 
methods. There has been so much mis- 
information put out by both the pro- 
ponents and opponents stating that their 
method of flood control is the only 
proper procedure to follow that I think it 
is important to put into the Recorp what 
the leaders of these three plans have 
to say. 

The report follows: 

For Jornt FLOOD PLAN—MISSOURI INTER- 
AGENCY GROUP URGES WORK INTEGRATION— 
Poller STATEMENT EMPHASIZES THE NEED 
FOR INTERDEPENDENCY OF BASIN DAM AND 
SOIL CONSERVATION PROJECTS 
‘TORRINGTON, Wyo., March 26—The Mis- 

souri Basin Interagency Committee today 
adopted a policy statement that both big 
dams and watershed treatment—soil con- 
servation plus small detention dams—are 
needed to control floods. 

“There is no single universal panacea in 
the control of floods,” declared a report by 
a 3-man subcommittee. The three were 
Glen J. Hopkins, Kansas City, Missouri Basin 
survey chief for the United States Public 
Health Service; Gladwin E. Young, Lincoln, 
Nebr., basin field representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Wendell E. 
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Johnson, Omaha, Chief of the Army engi- 
neers’ Missouri River division engineering 
section,” 

AWARE OF LIMITS 


“Both the Corps of Engineers and the De- 
partment of Agriculture recognize the capa= 
bilities and limitations of the various agri- 
cultural practices and engineering struc- 
tures,” the report said. 

“Watershed conservation programs make 
their principal contribution in the upstream 
areas by improving the land and its produc- 
tivity, and by reducing the destructive effect 
of uncontrolled surface water runoff on farm 
and forest lands. 

“Major flood-control structures provide 
protection to agricultural, urban, and trans- 
portation improvements in the flood plains 
downstream and provide related benefits 
from regulation and control of water.” 

NEED FOR COMBINATION 

“The Missouri Basin Interagency Commit- 
tee recognizes that each program has a defi- 
nite part to play in an overall plan, and 
that neither can be considered a substitute 
for the other.” 


Mr. Jonas Homers His First Time at Bat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Richmond News Leader: 

Mn. Jonas Homers His First TIME at BAT 

A brand-new Congressman is CHARLES R, 
Jonas, and in his very first speech before 
the House last week Representative Jonas 
got his name in the papers. Why? Because 
the North Carolinian rolled up his sleeves 


‘and went briskly to work, oratorically, on 


plans of the OPS to write and publish a 
history of its operations. His protest against 
this proposal, being news, duly has been re- 
corded in the press, giving Mr. Jonas a 
batting average of 1.000—one speech, one 
newspaper story. 

Mr. Jonas is, we think, on solid ground 
in opposing the composition of a history of 
OPS. Administrator Joseph H. Freehill de- 
fends that project, saying that the OPS his- 
tory was ordered by Mr. Truman when he 
was President and that the orders still stand 
under President Eisenhower; that the writing 
of such histories of departing agencies is 
customary, and that anyway it won't cost 
much, 

It may be customary for an agency being 
liquidated to write a history, but surely it 
is not necessary. Even if it were necessary, 
no agency should be given the job of writing 
its own history. The fumblings and errors 
made by OPS suggest that if a history of 
World War II's OPA ever was written (Has 
anybody seen it?) no one in OPS bothered 
to read it, and should a successor to OPS 
come along (and we hope one will not) we 
doubt that its chiefs will take, or have, the 
time to read that one either. 

“I trust,” said Mr. Jonas, concluding his 
1-minute maiden address, the new Budget 
Director, or other appropriate agency of the 
Government, will take the necessary steps 
to stop this waste of money.” We foresee 
for Mr, Jonas a long and fruitful career in 
the House. 
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Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter, I am concluding with 
the 10th article in the special Know 
Your Government series which appeared 
recently in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
and the Washington Times-Herald. 
This article was written by Philip Dodd 
and describes the organization and work 
-of the Department of Labor. 

This insertion concludes the special 
Know Your Government series which it 
has been my pleasure to insert in the 
last 10 legislative days. I have been 
pleased by the favorable comment on 
this series from many Members and from 
others all over the country who agree 
that knowledge is power and that full 
familiarity with the mushrooming 
growth of the Federal Government will 
bring a demand for the installation 
promptly of such efficiency and economy 
as the Republicans have promised and 
are determined to secure. 

The final article follows: 


UNITED STATES LABOR DEPARTMENT, A STUNTED 
Arm or GOVERNMENT—OTHER BUREAUS 
Grow WHILE Ir SHRINKS 
(This is the final article of a series on the 

Departments of the Federal Government.) 

(By Philip Dodd) 

WASHINGTON, March 9.—The Department 
of Labor is the youngest and smallest of the 
9 cabinet rank Departments of the Federal 
Government. It celebrated its 40th birthday 
March 4. 

Since the heyday of the Roosevelt New 
Deal, the Department has been steadily de- 
nuded of functions originally in it until it 
largely has become a record-keeping and 
research agency. 

In its massive building in the Federal 
triangle on Washington's Constitution Av- 
enue, the Department's workers quietly pore 
over records, draft reports, and compile data 
on labor matters throughout the world. 


ENFORCES WAGE-HOUR LAW 


The only major law enforcement activity 
of the Department is in the Wage and Hour 
Division which enforces laws relating to min- 
imum wages and hours of labor. 

The name of the Department would indi- 
cate that in it are centered all the Govern- 
ment's activities concerned with the Nation’s 
63 million workers. That is far from the 
fact. 

In 1949, the Hoover Commission on Gov- 
ernment reorganization noted: 

“With the widening of Federal policy in 
the field of labor, there has been a growing 
tendency to set up specialized labor services 
outside of the Department, either as inde- 
pendent establishments or as subordinate 
units of other related agencies, thus causing 
a diffusion of labor functions throughout 
the Government.” 

Principal labor agencies outside the Labor 
Department are the National Labor Relations 
Board, which administers the Taft-Hartley 
labor law; the National Mediation Board, 
which acts in railroad labor disputes; the 
‘Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency, formerly in the Labor Department, 


and the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 


Service, which acts in nonrailroad labor dis- 


putes, 
POWERS WHITILED AWAY 

Creation of the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service in 1947 was an example of how basic 
functions of the Labor Department have been 
whittled away. A conciliation service which 
brought labor and management together to 
prevent or settle strikes had been an active 
function of the Department. 

But when the Taft-Hartley Act was being 
drafted, the Labor Department was accused 
of being one sided in favor of organized la- 
bor. So Congress created the mediation and 
conciliation service as an independent agency 
and transferred to it the functions of the 
old conciliation service of the Department. 

The Labor Department was created by 
Congress March 4, 1913. One of the last 
official acts of President William Howard 
Taft, who left office that day, was to sign the 
bill establishing the Department, 


REVIEWS WORKING CONDITIONS 


The purpose of the Labor Department, in 
the words of the law creating it, is to “foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” 

The Labor Department feels it has followed 
that congressional mandate, although some 
of its critics charge the Department is more 
concerned with the Nation's 16 million la- 
bor union members than with the 47 million 
workers who do not belong to unions, 

Nevertheless, the Department claims a 
share of the credit for the improvement in 
the living standards, wages, and working 
conditions of American workers which has 
occurred in the last 40 years. 

“The average American worker,” says a La- 
bor Department review, “produces and pur- 
chases more than twice as much as his father 
did 40 years ago. He lives longer, his health 
is better, his daily hours of work average 
8 instead of 10. He and his wife and chil- 
dren live in comfort not dreamed of by his 
parents. His food is more diverse and nu- 
tritious. His place of work is safer. He has 
leisure for his family, time for church, and 
civic activities, for vacations and other rec- 
reation, and for social and spiritual develop- 
ment,” 

ORGANIZED IN 1884 


The Federal Government's first activity in 
the labor field was in 1884—the same decade 
the American Federation of Labor was or- 
ganized—when a Bureau of Labor was created 
in the Interior Department. 

The Labor Bureau did research on labor 
matters and was a source of information un- 
til 1903 when a Department of Commerce 
and Labor was established, through widening 
Government labor activity. 

The 1913 law separated the executive de- 
partments of Commerce and Labor. The new 
Lebor Department had four main Bureaus— 
Immigration, Naturalization, Labor Sta- 
tistics, and the Children’s Bureau which 
dealt with child labor and health problems. 


ONLY ONE AGENCY REMAINS 


In 1940, Immigration and Naturalization 
were combined in one service and trans- 
ferred to the Justice Department. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency in 1946. Consequently, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is the only agency 
which has remained in the Labor Depart- 
ment since the beginning. 

Probably the Bureau’s best known activity 
is the information it provides on living costs. 
It publishes reports on the prices of goods, 
services, and rents. It also maintains the 
Consumer’s Price Index and publishes 
monthly, weekly and daily indexes of prices 
at primary markets. 

One of the uses to which the Labor De- 
partment statistics is put is in setting wages 
under escalator clauses in union-labor con- 
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tracts in which wages are tied to the cost 
of living. 

Among the data collected by the BLS are 
statistics on nonagricultural employment, 
payrolls, hours of work, labor turnover, and 
ecrnings. It also makes studies of employ- 
ment opportunities. 

PROMOTES WOMEN’S WELFARE 

Other Divisions of the Labor Department 
include: 

1. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division. This agency was created in 1938 to 
administer the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which put a floor below which wages could 
not descend—now 75 cents an hour—and a 
ceiling on hours of work without overtime— 
40 hours. The law applies to work on goods 
produced for interstate commerce. The 
phrase “interstate commerce” is interpreted 
so broadly few firms in the United States 
are not covered by it. 

2. Women’s Bureau. One of the most pro- 
lific Government agencies in terms of pub- 
lished reports, this Bureau was established 
as the “woman-in-industry service” late in 
World War I and became a permanent part 
of the Labor Department in 1920. It has 
been headed by such well-known social work- 
ers as Katherine Lenroot and Mary Anderson. 

Although it has no law-enforcement duties, 
the Bureau has played a leading part in pro- 
moting the welfare of women workers 
through its investigations, research, and mil- 
itant campaigning for laws designed to im- 
prove the status of women. It works not only 
in industry but in promoting greater partici- 
pation of women on juries and in civic and 
political affairs. The Bureau collects and 
distributes voluminous data on all phases of 
women’s economic, civic, and political status, 

COLLECTS WORLDWIDE DATA 

3. Office of International Labor Affairs. Es- 
tablished in 1947, this Office collects data on 
labor activities throughout the world and ad- 
vises the Labor Secretary and State Depart- 
ment on the impact of international labor 
activity on domestic affairs. A primary re- 
sponsibility of the Office is cooperation with 
the International Labor Organization, a 
United Nations agency concerned with pro- 
moting the interests of labor throughout the 
world, 

Other activities of the International Labor 
Office are membership on the Board of For- 
eign Service, which includes assigning labor 
attachés to embassies in foreign countries; 
representation on delegations; membership 
on interdepartmental committee on trade 
agreements, which determines the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program, and participa- 
tion with other government agencies on 
agreements with foreign countries in the 
foreign-aid program. 

4. Employment Security Bureau. This is 
one of the agencies returned to the Labor De- 
partment after a sojourn in another agency, 
the Federal Security Agency. The Bureau 
conducts such programs as the United States 
Employment Service and the unemployment 
insurance programs in cooperation with State 
government. The USES has had a varied 
career in government, having started with 
the Labor Department in 1933, shifted to the 
old Social Security Board in 1939, returned to 
the Labor Department in 1945, transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency in 1948, and 
finally returned to the Labor Department in 
1949. 

AIDS INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

5. Bureau of Labor Standards: This is 
strictly a service agency. It assists State 
labor departments and officials, union labor 
organizations, employer groups, and civic as- 
sociations interested in improving working 
conditions. It promotes industrial safety 
and health and gives technical assistance to 
groups interested in improving State and 
national labor laws. 
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6. Employees’ Compensation Bureau: This 


and the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board are concerned with administering Fed- 
eral laws establishing workmen's compensa- 
tion programs for employment on Federal 
‘projects. 

7. Defense Manpower Administration: Es- 
tablished under a 1950 Presidential order, 
this agency makes plans for meeting the 
labor needs of defense industries and essen- 
tial civilian employment. 


BYPASS DEPARTMENT IN WAR 


One factor which has not helped the 
morale of Labor Department officials in the 
last decade has been the bypassing of the 
Department in wartime and the undeclared 
Korean war. Back in World War I the Wil- 
son administration took the logical step of 
placing the War Labor Administration, 
which attempted to eliminate strikes in war 
industries, in the Labor Department. 

But when World War II came along the 
Roosevelt administration, even with the 
Roosevelt favorite, Frances Perkins, in the 
Labor Secretary's chair, the War Manpower 
Commission and the War Labor Board were 
established as separate agencies. When the 
Korean war started, President Truman estab- 
lished independent Wage and Salary Stabili- 
zation Boards, which performed functions 
which many regarded as belonging to the 
Labor Department. i 

One small crumb was tossed the Labor 
Department after World War II. It was as- 
signed the job of establishing a Bureau of 
Veterans’ Employment Rights, which assists 
veterans, reservists performing training duty, 
and men rejected by draft officials in assert- 
ing the reemployment rights guaranteed by 
the Selective Training and Service Act, 

GETS SOME FUNCTIONS BACK 

The Hoover Commission, urging gregter 
efficiency in government, recommended the 
transfer of a number of labor functions from 
other agencies to the Labor Department, but 
Congress has approved only the transfer of 
the employment compensation and employ- 
ment-security programs from the fast-grow- 
ing Federal Security Agency to the Labor 
Department. Congress also has sanctioned 
the transfer of power to enforce labor stand- 
ards in government programs from contract- 
ing departments to the Labor Department. 

No action has been taken on Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations to end the inde- 
pendent status of the Selective Service 
(draft) System and place it in the Labor 


ent, give the Labor Department au- 


thority to determine seamen’s wages (now 
lodged in the Maritime Administration), and 
transfer the. Division of Industrial Hygiene 
from the FSA to the Labor Department. 
In its 40-year history the Labor 

ment has had seven Secretaries. President 
Taft, with only a few hours left of his term, 
March 4, 1913, did not appoint a Secretary. 
President Wilson appointed the first Chief of 
the Department, William B. Wilson, a former 
Member of Congress and former coal miner, 
Other Presidents have chosen either organ- 
ized-labor representatives or social workers 
to the job. President Eisenhower followed 
the Wilson tradition by appointing a union- 
labor boss, Martin P. Durkin, chief of the 
AFL plumbers union, to the post. 


DURKIN BOWS TO UNIONS 


One of Durkin’s first acts was a bow to 
organized labor with the appointment of a 
special committee to draft amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law—particularly detested 
by A. F. of L, unions because of its ban on the 
closed shop, a former union device which 
prevented an employer from hiring a man 
unless he was a union member. 

One thing the Labor Department has 
escaped is the fire of congressional investi- 
gating committees which have disclosed 
Communists elsewhere in public office, mink 
coat favoritism, and waste of public funds. 


But some students of government, looking 
for ways to save the taxpayers’ money dollar 
by dollar regard the Labor Department’s re- 
gional setup as hunting ground for effecting 
economies. 


DUTIES SOMETIMES OVERLAP 


Five Labor Department functions—the So- 
licitor’s Office, Veterans’ Reemployment, 
Wage-Hour Division, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the Apprenticeship Bureau—operate 
through field offices in the United States and 
its territories. But the regions served by 
these offices do not coincide and frequently 
different agencies of the Department main- 
tain separate offices in the same city. 

In Chicago, for example, the Solicitor’s 
Office and the Veterans’ Reemployment Bu- 
reau share the same office in the Merchan- 
dise Mart. But the solicitor’s region in- 
cludes Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Minnesota while the Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment region takes in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North and South Dakota. 

Across the Chicago River, the Wage and 
Hour Division, Apprenticeship Bureau, and 
Labor Statistics Bureau share an office at 226 
W. Jackson Boulevard. Wage-Hour serves Il- 
linois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. BLS Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, and Minnesota. Apprentice- 
ship takes in Illinois, serves 15 Middle West- 
ern States. 


REGROUPING COULD CUT COSTS 


There is even less centralization of Labor 
Department functions in the Washington 
area. The Solicitor’s branch office serving 
the District of Columbia. Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware, is in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Veterans’ reemployment rights for Wash- 
ington and five nearby States, are adminis- 
tered from a Washington branch Office. 
Wage-hour affairs for the district also are 
taken care of in Washington. The Appren- 
ticeship Bureau office for Washington and 
four nearby States is in Richmond, Va., and 
BLS covers Washington and 14 Southern 
States from Atlanta, Ga. 

A regrouping and consolidation of Labor 
Department regional offices could, in the 
opinion of reorganization experts, result in a 
saving—even though the $296 million-budget 
and 6,450 payrollers of the Labor Department 
look like peanuts compared with others of 
Uncle Sam’s agencies, 


Tax Competition Among Governmental 
Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the schools of our coun- 
try received a truly heartening boost. I 
am referring to President Eisenhower's 
proposal that Congress set up a com- 
mission to study how to eliminate tax 
and other competition among Federal, 
State, and local governmental units. 

Such a commission would recommend 
methods of restoring the revenue sources 
of States and their subdivisions, Dur- 
ing the past two decades these local gov- 
ernmental units have seen the Federal 
Government take over more and more of 
their traditional tax sources, One of 
the most unfortunate losers in the proc- 
ess has been our schools, which are, of 
course, the responsibility of State and 
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local governments. In every section of 
the country the schools are sorely beset’ 
by lack of funds because of Federal en- 
croachment. 

President Eisenhower's proposal gives 
this Congress a fine opportunity to ad- 
vance the welfare of our schools by help- 
ing to protect their solvency. 


A Bill To Provide for the Appointment of 
Qualified Male Persons as Nurses in the 
United States Army Reserve and for 
Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947 to provide for the appointment of 
male persons as nurses in the United 
States Army Reserve. 

As you know, the armed services have 
never given commissions to men who 
have had full nursing training, but have 
used them as corpsmen, wardmen, and 
specialists of various kinds, with the 
ratings of enlisted men. In many cases 
the qualified man nurse finds himself 
assigned to some duty which has no re- 
lation whatsoever to his nursing train- 
ing. We simply cannot afford to waste 
our nurse power in this fashion. 

Several weeks ago when I introduced 
my nursing education bill, H. R. 3850, I 
called attention to the serious shortage 
of nurses. May I point out at this time 
that giving the male nurse recognition 
in the armed services would have a strong 
influence on encouraging more well- 
qualified young men to enroll in schools 
of nursing. We can use all the nurses 
we can get, male or female. 

When called to active duty the man 
nurse who is a member of the United 
States Army Reserve, as provided in this 
act, would be commissioned in the Army 
Nurse Corps and would be given the same 
status aS women nurses. The creation 
of such a reserve would insure an im- 
mediately useful group of reserve offi- 
cers. The man nurse would be par- 
ticularly useful in the mental patient 
wards. 

For every 100 men nurses commis- 
sioned, 10f women nurses could remain 
in civilian hospitals as key nursing per- 
sonnel. There is an important need for 
men in both the military and Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this 
matter with members of the military and 
they are in agreement that men nurses 
who possess the same qualifications as 
women nurses should be accorded the 
same rights and privileges in the armed 
services as are accorded women. The 
creation of a Male Nurse Reserve in con- 
nection with the Army Nurse Corps is a 
practical way of rightfully using trained- 
personnel without complicating the ad- 
ministration problems overmuch. 
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It is my hope that the Committee on 
‘Armed Services will take action on this 
matter at an early date. 


Motorcycle Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Motor Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 9, 1953. 
Hon. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, 
Congressman from California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This refers to conversation in 
your office last Wednesday. 

Fortunately for us, you and a lot of other 
Congressmen and Senators are not believers 
in free trade and you still have the interests 
of American industry and labor at heart. In 
other words, you are with us 100 percent, 
We need all the help we can get and are 
duly grateful. 

While in your office I told you about the 
manipulation of the duty on American 
motorcycles into Australia over a period of 
years and you asked me to give you this in- 
formation in the form of a letter as you 
wished to make use of it. 

Back in the twenties the duty on Ameri- 
can motorcycles into Australia was 30 per- 
cent and on British motorcycles, 10 percent, 
At that time the British pound was some- 
where near par. Our motorcycles were far 
better for Australian road conditions than 
the British, and furthermore, many motor- 
cycles in Australia were used for delivery 
purposes and Harley-Davidson motorcycles 
were ideal for service of that kind. The 20- 
percent preferential duty, therefore, did not 
hurt us. The Australian business was par- 
ticularly valuable to us, because it came in 
our wintertime when our domestic sales nat- 
urally were slow. 

The motorcycle duties into Australia were 
reduced by 10 percent, making the duty on 
American motorcycles 20 percent, while Brit- 
ish motorcycles were admitted free, which 
was perfectly all right. There was still the 
20-percent difference but we had no diffi- 
culty in overcoming it. Several years later 
the duties on motorcycles were increased by 
50 percent, and it does not take a mathema- 
tician to know that when you increase 20 
percent by 50 percent you get a duty of 30 
percent, but when you increase no duty, 
which applied on British motorcycles, by 50 
percent, you still get nothing, and that was 
very clever, and it practically put us out of 
the Australian market. We could overcome 
a 20-percent preferential, but a 30-percent 
preferential was prohibitive. 

At the Geneva Conference some years ago 
Britain magnanimously eliminated the duty 
on motorcycles into Australia, so that Brit- 
ish and American motorcycles were on a 
par—no duty. However, since that time our 
dealers in Australia have been unable to ob- 
tain an import license on one single Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle, so the removal of the 
duty was a sham. It was typical of Britain's 
idea of reciprocity, 

Prior to 1930 the duty on motorcycles into 
the United States was 25 percent, the duty 
into England was 3344 percent, and under 
the countervailing provision of our tariff, we 
charged 33% percent into this country. At 
the time the Smoot-Hawley Act was passed 
our president went to Washington (he prob- 


ably was on the same train with Henry Ford's 
grandfather) and suggested to Congress that 
the duty on motorcycles be reduced to 10 
percent, but that we retain the countervail- 
ing provision, so that if other nations didn't 
follow our gesture in reducing the tariff, we 
would charge them as much as they charged 
us. Nobody reduced the duty, so we kept on 
charging 3344 percent until 1934, when the 
Great White Father decreed that counter- 
vailing provisions were obnoxious to other 
countries and they were eliminated from the 
Trade Agreements Act. That made the duty 
into the United States 10 percent irrespec- 
tive of how much others charged us. 

Since World War II it has been absolute- 
ly impossible for us to ship a motorcycle to 
England because the English Government re- 
fuses to issue import permits, One of the 
members of our firm was going to make a 
present of a new model to our inactive 
dealer in London, strictly on a friendship 
basis. The transaction in no way involved 
payment in dollars because it was to be an 
outright gift from Mr. Arthur Davidson to 
his friend, Sir Duncan Watson. The British 
Government refused to issue the import li- 
cense because it was contrary to the import 
policy. The import license could not be re- 
fused on account of the shortage of dollars 
because no dollars were involved. 

Several years ago Maj. H. R. Watling, man- 
aging director of the British Cycle and Mo- 
torcycle Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Union, 
Ltd., wrote us and asked us what our reaction 
would be if the British motorcycle manufac- 
turers suggested to their Government that 
the duty on motorcycles into England be re- 
duced to 10 percent. We wrote Major Wat- 
ling that a reduction in duty to 10 percent 
meant absolutely nothing unless the British 
Government at the same time agreed to al- 
low us to ship motorcycles into the British 
Isles, in other words, to grant import li- 
censes. We told Major Watling that with- 
out assurance of that kind we would con- 
sider the offer of the British motorcycle 
manufacturers to reduce the duty to 10 per- 
cent as merely a gesture on their part to 
try to protect their own rate of duty of 10 
percent into the United States. In other 
words, they were apparently becoming fear- 
ful that the 10 percent rate into the United 
States might go up and in order to forestall 
that they offered us 10 percent into England 
with the definite knowledge that no import 
permits would be forthcoming anyhow so 
that we would be getting nothing. That is 
another example of British reciprocity. 

That is the information you told us you 
would like to have and we hope it will be 
useful to you, 

Very truly yours, 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON Motor Co., 
E. V. GUMPERT. 


Containment or Liberation? — A Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, on March 30 I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a book review by 
Isaac Don Levine of James Burnham's 
brilliant book Containment or Libera- 
tion? If often happens. that material 
which we insert does not square fully 
with our views but in the interest of ac- 
curacy it has always been my practice 
not to delete this material. 

Mr. Speaker, in the article referred to, 
the reviewer attacks what he has chosen 
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to call Ukrainian extremists. That is, 
of course, his language. It does not 
square with my own views on the 
Ukrainians who are today waging a hard 
fight for the independence of the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. 

I am solidly behind the activities of 
that group and have already introduced. 
a resolution asking the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to conduct hearings 
and request the State Department to ex- 
tend diplomatic relations with the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. My resolution 
is numbered House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58. 

Mr, Speaker, I make this statement as 
a correction of any inference that might 
be implied that I was in agreement with 
Mr, Levine regarding the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The work of this group 
should continue. 


Locking the Barn After the Horse Is 
Stolen—“None so Blind as Those Who. 
Will Not See; None so Deaf as Those 
Who Will Not Hear” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
generally recognized that communism is 
a major threat to our freedom. Our 
Government is expending irreplaceable 
youth and untold billions to meet this 
threat. 

The tragedy is that this threat could 
have been prevented if our leadership 
had not been blind and deaf to the dan- 
gers of communism. 

On June 6, 1932, my bill to exclude and 
deport Communist aliens passed the 
House of Representatives but was sty- 
mied in the Senate. At that time, there 
were 20,000 Communists in the United 
States, 70 percent of whom were aliens 
and would have been deported if my 
bill had become a law. Communist 
agents who entered our country since 
1932, and who spearheaded the Krem- 
lin’s successful espionage and propa- 
ganda activities in America, would have 
been excluded. The Communist con- 
spiracy in America would have been 
nipped in the bud, and the Communists 
woul have been unable to steal our 
vital secrets and influence our foreign 
policy in favor of Russia. 

In my speech to the House submitting 
this bill, I discussed in detail the Krem- 
lin’s. ultimate objective of world conquest 
and their methods to attain this goal. I 
exposed the subsidiary and frontal or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party in 
the United States as they existed and 
operated in 1932. 

From 1938 to 1945, the Dies committee 
exposed the Communist conspiracy in 
numerous and widely publicized hear- 
ings and reports, and in hundreds of 
speeches which I made throughout the 
country, and in newspaper and magazine 
articles which I wrote. In fact, no in- 
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vestigation in history ever received so 
much publicity. We told the country 
that there were several thousand Com- 
munists in the Government, that some of 
the most powerful unions were under 
Communist control or influence, and 
that several million gullible Americans 
were members of Communist frontal or- 
ganizations. We warned the Govern- 
ment what would happen if our recom- 
mendations to clean house were ignored, 
No government in history ever received 
so much advance warning. 

In the face of all this proof and warn- 
ing, our leaders closed their eyes and 
ears to the truth and walked blindly into 
the Communist trap. Now millions of 
innocent people must pay the bill. 

After our horse was stolen, our leaders 
woke up and locked the barn, There 
are a half-dozen congressional commit- 
tees evaluating the damage done. 

Even if we cannot recover the horse or 
undo the costly damage, perhaps our 
children will learn the lesson we forgot: 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. To 
govern is to foresee, to forewarn, and to 
forearm. 


Toledo Chamber of Commerce Urges 
Repeal of Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following letter from Mr. Wayne E. 
Kakela, executive manager of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce: 

TOLEDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Toledo, Ohio, March 30, 1953. 
Hon. FRANK E. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The board of 
trustees of the Toledo Chamber. of Commerce 
recommends passage of H. R. 613, a bill to 
repeal the Buy American Act, not only as a 
worthwhile step in the direction of “trade 
instead of aid” but also an effective means 
of reducing the cost of Government expendi- 
tures under present procurement policies. 

As you know, the Buy American Act re- 
‘quires that all Government purchases be 
made from United States-domiciled firms ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances. The con- 
ditions of depression and widespread unem- 
ployment that originally gave rise to this 
type of legislation have long ceased to exist. 

The repeal of this act would mean that the 
United States Government could make eco- 
nomic purchases abroad, thus saving tax 
dollars, already a serious burden on the do- 
mestic economy. In addition, the money 
spent abroad must, of necessity, return to 
this country to be spent for United States 
products, thus making possible a reduction 
of outright aid to foreign countries. 

The early passage of such a bill would, we 
are sure, have a powerful psychological effect 
on the free nations of the world as a prac- 
tical demonstration of this country’s inten- 
tion to promote international economic co- 
operation, 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE E. KAKELA, 
Executive Manager. 


The Coming Land Grab == 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
year was the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of the reclamation service. Estab- 
lished under President Theodore Roose- 
velt, we have seen a half century devoted 
to conservation, wise use of public lands 
and development of natural resources, 
In a thoughtful article in the March 30 
issue of the New. Leader, Mr. Vernon 
Carter raises the question of whether a 
policy of more than 50 years is going to 
be reversed, He poses a question that is 
of genuine concern to many of us from 
the public land States of the West. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Carter's article: 


THe COMING LAND GRAB 


Tidelands is only the beginning—Federal 
parks may þe sold next. 

The tidelands-oil bill is in the hopper, and 
unless a miracle happens, it will become the 
law of the land. When the immensely val- 
uable offshore lands are turned over to the 
States of California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
the clock will be set back 60 years. For this 
will mark the first reversal of policy set by 
Congress with the passage of the Forest Re- 
serve Act of 1891 to husband the public 
lands and not give them away in wholesale 
grants to States, railroads, and colleges, and 
through them to speculators, timber, and 
cattle barons, copper and steel kings. 

The States receiving title to tidelands oil 
will probably lease them, for a pittance of 
royalties to the big oil companies. Not only 
will a relatively small group reap a big profit, 
but the petroleum deposits will be quickly 
exploited, just as the magnificent forests 
once owned by the States have been deci- 
mated and the grasslands overgrazed and 
trodden to dust. State lands have invariably 
been mined instead of being used with an 
eye to the future. 

The tidelands grab, however, is merely the 
start of a widely expected raid on Federal 
lands. It is well for us to know the tre- 
mendous size of Uncle Sam's estate and the 
staggering wealth which the people of the 
United States stand to lose if this new skul- 
duggery is successful. 

The Federal Government now owns 
457,600,000 acres of land, administered by 
the following agencies: 


{Figures in millions of acres] 


Bureau of Land Management 180.4 
Forest Service 157.9 
Office of Indian Affairs... 56.6 
National Park Service 13.6 
Bureau of Reclamation— 9.9 
Soil Conservation Service Mee S 
Fish and Wildlife Service 3 
War and Navy Departments 25. 1 
Other ggencies ene 2. 0 


Most of these lands are in the 11 Wester: 
States. In fact, 60 percent of the area of 
those States is held by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We need not worry about the holdings of 
the military departments, or of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which administers only bird 
or game refuges, or of the Soil Conservation 
Service, which owns submarginal farmlands. 

It is too late to fret over the Bureau of 
Land Management's acreage, which consists 
mainly of relatively low-valued grazing lands 
in the mountainous parts of the West. The 
80th Congress, however, took care of this 
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portion of Uncle Sam's domain by emascu- 
lating the Taylor Grazing Act, and forced the 
Bureau of Land Management to vest control 
in advisory boards controlled by the sheep 
and cattle men, Since they have the use of 
these lands for negligible fees, the latter are 
content to let the Federal Government own 
and maintain them. 

But within the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment's holdings are 2 million acres of valu- 
able forest lands in Oregon and California— 
retrieved by the Federal Government after 
having been deeded to unscrupulous railroad 
promoters—upon which the lumbermen are 
casting covetous eyes. Although the Bureau 
of Land: Management is selling the timber 
at fairly low prices, the land grabbers would 
like to acquire this acreage, with its high- 
value Douglas fir and related species. Strong 
pressure is manifest in Oregon to persuade 
Congress to deed the Oregon and California 
lands to the States. Since State Govern- 
ments, especially in the West, are notoriously 
amenable to the pressure of private enter- 
prise, the 2 million acres might be picked 
up for a song if Congress follows up the tide- 
lands deal by yielding them to the States. 

Not much hope for the land grabbers lies 
in the Indian lands, unless the Indian Bu- 
reau’s policies, fixed by the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, is reversed. Indian 
lands have been safeguarded in the past 20 
years, and occasional steals by white men 
have generally been uncovered and the cul 
prits prosecuted. 

The national parks offer better prospects 
for the vested interests. With “high-grade 
timber in private ownership becoming scarce, 
the vast amounts of lumber that could be 
selectively logged in the national parks, ac- 
cording to some foresters, would be in great 
demand. Strenuous efforts have been made 
in recent years, for example, to open up the 
magnificent rain forests in the Olympic Na- 
tional Park in Washington, enlarged by Presi- 
dent Truman in his last days in office. New- 
ton Drury; Ickes’ head of the National Park 
Service, and his successor, Conrad Wirth, re- 
sisted this pressure. An Eisenhower ap- 
pointee might be more compliant. 

Conservationists fear that, if the lumber- 
men’s saws invade the Olympic National 
Park, it will mean the end of the national- 
park philosophy which has prevailed for over 
half a century, Sheep and cattle men will 
demand and perhaps receive equal privi- 
leges—for example, parts of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park were prime grazing land before 
it come into Federal ownership. The scenic 
and recreational values of the parks will 
deteriorate under intensive land use. 

The major thrust of the land grabbers, 
however, is directed at the Forest Service, 
which has a splendid record of almost 50 
years of administering its vast domain on 
a basis of conservative use. The national 
forests, in fact, are probably the best exam- 
ple in the world of Government land admin- 
istered according to conservative, not ex- 
ploitative, principles, 

The opening gun in the campaign to 
weaken the Forest Service was fired by Laur- 
ence F. Lee, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in a speech before 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation shortly after the election. Mr. Lee 
proposed that a study be made by Congress, 
“by departments, of the Federal real-estate 
inventory, to the end that all property which, 
in the public interest, is best adapted to pri- 
vate ownership be offered for sale as soon as 
possible and thus be placed on the tax rolls 
and in productive use by private enterprise.” 
His plan is beautifully simple: Congress, 
after completing this study, would prepare 
legislation to sell all of Uncle Sam's real 
estate, except for the “national parks * * * 
research areas, forested lands necessary for 
watershed protection, certain military reser- 
vations, and similar areas (that) probably 
are best adapted to Federal ownership.” 

Clearly, Mr. Lee has mainly in mind the 
tremendous areas of national forests which 
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contain the bulk of the best commercial 
forest lands in the Western States. That he 
was aiming his guns at the Forest Service 
was made evident at the meeting which 
cheered him when he departed from his pre- 
pared script to accuse Chief Forester McArdle, 
who was a guest at the head table, of run- 
ning an arbitrary and willful bureau whose 
program of land acquisition and forest man- 
agement brooked restraint from no one. 

Mr. Lee entitled his speech “A Way Back 
to Land Freedom,” but it was really a pro- 
gram for despoiling public property and 
turning over assets now owned by all the 
people to a privileged few. It is up to Amer- 
icans to keep close watch on their property, 
whether it be multipurpose dams (which 
former GE President Charles E. Wilson wants 
the Government to sell to private enterprise), 
grazing lands, forest lands, or other valuable 
resources. The land grabbers have many 
stratagems at their beck and call. We must 
keep a wary eye on them and mobilize all our 
political strength if we are to thwart their 
schemes, 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am continuing with 
the ninth in the special Know Your Gov- 
ernment series which appeared recently 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune and the 
Washington Times-Herald. This article 
was written by John Fisher and de- 
scribes the organization and work of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The article follows: 


Commerce Jos: To Keep Tas on NATION’S 
TRADE—ACTIVITIES Cover LAND, SEA, AND 
AIR 

(By John Fisher) 


(This is the ninth article of a series on the 
departments of the Federal Government and 
their growth. The 10th, on the Labor De- 
partment, will appear tomorrow.) 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—The Commerce 
Department today acts as a doctor check- 
ing the pulse of the Nation. 

Its farflung activities cover the land, the 
sea, and the air. It counts the people, fore- 
casts the weather, keeps track of the Na- 
tion’s trade and promotes commerce, regu- 
lates the airways, builds and operates ships 
and barge lines, charts coastal waters, and 
investigates earthquakes, engages in re- 
search and establishes national standards of 
length and mass, helps build public roads, 
issues patents and registers trade-marks. 

At one time it also had fish and light- 
houses under its wing, but no more. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1903 


On February 14, 1903, Congress established 
a Department of Commerce and Labor, di- 
recting it “to foster, promote, and develop 
the foreign and domestic commerce; the 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fishery in- 
dustry; and the transportation facilities of 
the United States.” 

During the ensuing years, some of these 
functions were shoved around somewhat 
and wound up in other departments and 
agencies. 

On March 4, 1913, labor functions were 
transferred to a new department as separate 
Departments of Commerce and Labor were 


established. But as the Nation grew, the 
Commerce Department kept expanding to 
survey and inventory the country’s develop- 
ment. 


FIFTY-ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN ON PAYROLL 


In 1903, the combined Commerce and La- 
bor Departments had 10,125 employees. In 
1913, the new Commerce Department had 
8,788 on its payroll. At the end of 1952, the 
Department had 51,377 employees, not count- 
ing 5,362 seamen in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and a monthly payroll in excess of 
$19 million. 

In metropolitan Washington alone the 
Department occupies 3,877,653 square feet of 
Office space in 32 buildings. In the 1952 
fiscal year the Department spent $979,145,892. 
According to the latest budget estimates, 
it will spend $1,097,269,167 this year and 
$1,031,272,777 next year. 

In addition to its usual peacetime func- 
tions of fostering the development of indus- 
try, transportation and commerce, the De- 
partment now administers priority and al- 
location controls over scarce materials 
through the National Production Authority, 
and administers export controls, 


TRANSPORTATION POLICY CENTER 


In 1949 a commission headed by former 
President Hoover, who was Commerce Secre- 
tary from 1921-28, recommended drastic re- 
organization moves to make the Department 
the principal Government agency charged 
with development and safeguarding of the 
Nation’s transportation system. As a result, 
the Department gained control over mari- 
time activities and public roads and is now 
the transportation policy center in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under Mr. Hoover as Secretary and later as 
President, the Department expanded its ju- 
risdiction and activities, including acquisi- 
tion of the Patent Office and Bureau of 
Mines (later transferred to the Interior De- 
partment). Mr. Hoover stepped up the work 
of the Bureau of Standards and Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The De- 
partment also added new services for the 
budding radio and aviation industries. 


SETBACK IN PRESTIGE 


The Department suffered a setback in 
prestige under Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, largely because New Deal favorites were 
put in charge, including Harry L. Hopkins, 
Henry A. Wallace, and Averell Harriman. 
Jesse H. Jones, a Texas conservative, headed 
the Department from 1940 to 1945. He was 
fired by President Roosevelt on Inaugura- 
tion Day 1945 to make a place for Wallace, 
who was dropped as Mr. Roosevelt’s running 
mate in 1944. Wallace and Jones had car- 
ried on a running feud. Wallace demanded 
Jones’ seat in the Cabinet and Mr. Roosevelt 
told Jones, “I am asking you to relinquish 
this present post for Henry.” He offered 
Jones an ambassadorship, but Jones didn’t 
bite. In 1946 President Truman fired Wal- 
lace for criticizing foreign policy, and re- 
placed him with Harriman. 


DEFENDANT IN STEEL SUITS 


Last year the Department assumed an un- 
usual but short-lived function when Presi- 
dent Truman ordered Government seizure 
of the steel industry. However, then Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer immediately found 
himself defendant in court suits contesting 
the President’s action. Sawyer was released 
from this responsibility on June 2, 1952, 
when the Supreme Court ruled the seizure 
action unconstitutional in its historic 6 to 
3 decision. 

Today the Department is headed by Sin- 
clair Weeks, the 13th Secretary since estab- 
lishment of the present Department in 1913. 
Under him are an Under Secretary as prin- 
cipal deputy, an Under Secretary for Trans- 
portation, an Assistant Secretary for Do- 
mestic Affairs, an Assistant Secretary for 
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International Affairs, and an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration. 

In addition to the major bureaus there 
are a number of offices established for spe- 
cial purposes, An Office of Technical Serv- 
ices collects and makes available scientific 
and technical data to business and industry, 
maintaining a stockpile of some 250,000 tech- 
nical reports, and advises the Army, Navy, 
and other Federal agencies on developments 
and inventions useful in defense. 


SEEKS AID OF INVENTORS 


The National Inventors Council, created in 
1940 and composed of inventors and scien- 
tists, seeks the aid of independent inventors 
in solving technical problems for defense 
purposes. 

The Business Advisory Council, set up in 
1933, consists of businessmen serving with- 
out pay and acts as a clearing house for 
industrial views on Government matters at- 
fecting business. 

The Foreign Trade Zones Board, created by 
Congress in 1934, provides for establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of foreign trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States 
to expedite and encourage foreign commerce 
and related activities, 

Within the Department, the major bureaus 
are as follows: Census Bureau, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Inland 
Waterways Corporation, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, National Bureau of Standards, Na- 
tional Production Authority, Patent Office, 
and the Weather Bureau, 


ORIGIN OF BUREAUS 


The origin and functions of these bureaus 
May be summarized as follows: 

Census Bureau: Census taking was estab- 
lished by the Constitution for the purpose of 
determining the population basis for ap- 
portioning Representatives to the Congress 
and direct taxes among the States. A popu- 
lation census has been taken every 10 years 
since 1790, and since 1810 has been broad- 
ened to include other subjects. 
` The Bureau has served as a permanent 
agency for the collection of general statisti- 
cal information since 1902 and is the Gov- 
ernment’s major statistical agency. The last 
population census was taken in 1950. In 
addition, every 5 years it takes a census of 
agriculture and every 10 years a census of ir- 
rigation and drainage enterprises. This year 
it is engaged in taking a census of industry 
and trade, covering manufacturers, mining, 
and other businesses, including distributors, 
service establishments, and transportation. 
The Bureau also arranges through the State 
Department for information from foreign 
governments on their censuses. 


CREATED TO PROMOTE TRADE 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: This Bureau was created by Con- 
gress in 1912 to promote and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the Na- 
tion. It participates in Government policies 
affecting such trade, collects and distributes 
economic data, and analyzes national busi- 
ness trends. It also administers the Govern- 
ment's export controls over scarce and stra- 
tegic commodities needed for defense pur- 
poses. The policing job on export shipments 
is done by the Customs Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Bureau of Public Roads: This is the prin- 
cipal roadbuilding agency of the Federal 
Government and supervises Federal con- 
tributions to the States for highway con- 
struction, which total $500 million for the 
current fiscal year and $575 million each in 
the 1954 and 1955 fiscal years. 


EIGHT HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT MILLION IN 
AID 

Last year Congress passed legislation rais- 

ing the Federal-State roadbuilding program 

to its highest level. During the last fiscal 

year 18,110 miles of roads were completed 
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under the program. Projects under con- 
struction or approved totaled 25,234 miles at 
a total estimated cost of $1,730,000,000, in- 
cluding $888 million in Federal-aid funds. 

Annual authorizations are apportioned to 
the States according to formulas prescribed 
by law, and the Bureau is charged with see- 
ing that the funds are used in accordance 
with the law. The States themselves initiate 
the projects, prepare plans, and supervise 
construction, subject to Federal approval. 
The Bureau had its origin as the Office of 
Road Inquiry, established in 1893 by the Ag- 
riculture Secretary, and has functioned since 
then under various names, first in the Agri- 
culture Department, later in the Federal 
Works Agency, and since 1949 in the Com- 
merce Department, 

ENFORCES AIR REGULATIONS 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: The 
CAA was established to encourage the de- 
velopment of civil aviation and air com- 
merce, It also enforces civil air regulations, 
provides for the registration of aircraft, and 
recommends to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
proposed standards, rules, and regulations 
for air safety. The CAA designates the Fed- 
eral airways extending over 45,000 miles of 
routes in the United States and its posses- 
sions, and maintains air navigation facilities 
for day and night operations over this net- 
work. 

The CAA operates the Washington national 
airport and administers the $520 million Fed- 
eral-aid airport program, under which Fed- 
eral funds had been granted to 2,286 projects 
at 1,159 airports up through the last fiscal 
year, The CAA also operates a training, re- 
search, and development program in con- 
nection with civil aviation. 

REPORTS ON QUAKES 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Congress 
authorized a survey of the United States 
coast in 1807. In 1871 it provided for exten- 
sion of geodetic work across the Nation and 
7 years later the agency changed its name 
from Coast Survey to Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Beginning in 1925 the agency was charged 
with investigating and reporting on earth- 
quakes, a job which the Weather Bureau 
previously did. Now the agency surveys and 
charts coastal waters of the United States 
and its possessions, makes geodetic surveys 
in the Nation's interior, collects and pub- 
lishes data on tides and currents, publishes 
aeronautical charts for civil and military 
aviation, makes observations of the earth’s 
magnetism, and investigates earthquakes 
and their destructive effects. 

Last year the agency located more than 
600 earthquakes soon after their occurrence, 
using 14,500 instrument reports received 
from cooperating stations in this country 
and abroad. 

BARGE LINES SERVE 42 STATES 

Inland Waterways Corporation: Congress 
created the Corporation in 1924 to develop 
inland waterways and operate Government- 
owned barge lines hauling freight on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, and Warrior 
Rivers. Through joint rates with railroads 
the barge lines serve 42 of the 48 States. 

In addition to its regular service, the Cor- 
poration in September 1950, began an ex- 
periment in express service carrying mer- 
chandise in either direction between New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and Chicago. The tran- 
sit time is 644 days from Chicago to New 
Orleans southbound, and 10% days from New 
Orleans to Chicago northbound. In the 1951 
fiscal year the Corporation showed a small 
net profit for the first time since 1938, but 
last year it sustained a loss of $325,000, which 
it attributed mostly to strikes affecting the 
tonnage carried. 


ADMINISTER SHIPPING LAWS 

Maritime Administration: The Maritime 
Administration and Federal Maritime Board 
became part of the Commerce Department 
under a reorganization order in May 1950 


which abolished the independent Maritime 
Commission after substantial criticism of 
its activities. The Maritime Board and 
Maritime Administration are charged with 
administering the various shipping laws on 
control of rates, services, practices, and agree- 
ments of common carriers by water. They 
grant subsidy contracts to steamship com- 
panies which agree to operate vessels on cer- 
tain trade routes deemed essential to the 
Nation's trade. 

The Maritime Administration also is em- 
powered to build vessels to be sold or char- 
tered to private operators under construction 
subsidies—the latest being the new liner 
United States delivered last year. 


MAINTAINS EIGHT RESERVE FLEETS 


The Maritime Administration maintains 8 
reserve fleets of war-built merchant ships 
and 4 shipyards in standby condition for na- 
tional defense use. It also conducts 3 Fed- 
eral schools for training men for the mer- 
chant marine and supervises certain activi- 
ties at 4 State maritime academies. In the 
last fiscal year the agency chartered 229 Gov- 
ernment-owned ships and on June 30 had 
183 ships in operation for military purposes 
and 1,853 in the reserve fleet. 

National Bureau of Standards: Established 
by Congress in 1901, the Bureau of Standards 
is the principal Government agency for 
fundamental research in physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and engineering. It has 
custody of the national standards of physical 
measurement and has responsibility for im- 
proving methods for testing materials and 
equipment. 

TURNS TO ATOMIC RESEARCH 


During World War II and since, the Bureau 
has paid particular attention to research and 
development in the fields of electronic ord- 
nance and atomic energy. It also provides 
an advisory service to Government agencies 
on scientific and technical matters. 

National Production Authority: The NPA 
was created in September 1950 under author- 
ity of the Defense Production Act, and given 
powers to establish priorities for defense 
contracts, allocate scarce materials and pro- 
duction facilities, and requisition facilities, 
materials, equipment, or supplies deemed 
necessary for the defense program. The 
NPA was specifically charged with channel- 
ing critical materials to meet military needs 
and keep up minimum civilian production, 
It also carries out stockpiling for the Com- 
merce Department. Last year the NPA spent 
more than $30 million and had more than 
4,500 employees. 

Patent Office: The Patent Office was estab- 
lished to administer patent laws enacted by 
Congress in accordance with article 1, section 
8, of the Constitution. 


ONCE UNDER STATE DEPARTMENT 


The first patent law was passed on April 
10, 1790, but the Office as a distinct bureau 
in the State Department dates from 1802 
when a Superintendent of Patents was put 
in charge. Congress passed a general revi- 
sion of the patent laws on July 4, 1836, which 
reorganized the Office and designated its head 
as the Commissioner of Patents. There was 
another general revision of the patent laws 
in 1870. The Office was transferred from 
State to the Interior Department in 1849 and 
to the Commerce Department in 1925. In 
addition to patents, the Office also adminis- 
ters the trade-mark laws. 

When patents are granted, printed copies 
of the specifications and drawings are pre- 
pared and published. The Office today main- 
tains copies of more than 2,500,000 patents 
granted since 1790. The copies are kept in 
stock for distribution and sale to the pub- 
lic. The Office also maintains a register of 
patents owned by individuals and corpora- 
tions which are available for licensing 
or sale. 

THIRTY-SEVEN THOUSAND BOOKS IN LIBRARY 


The Office has a scientific library contain- 
ing more than 37,000 scientific and technical 
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books, more than 44,000 bound volumes of 
periodicals devoted to science and tech- 
nology, and more than 6 million copies of 
patents issued by foreign countries. It pro- 
vides facilities for the public in searching 
and examining United States patents and 
their records. Operating. costs of the Office 
last year totaled $12,219,338. It received in- 
come of $5,360,818, or 44 percent of the oper- 
ating costs. 

Weather Bureau: A national weather sery- 
ice was first established in 1870 under the 
Army Signal Corps. In 1891 the weather 
service was transferred to a new Weather 
Bureau in the Agriculture Department. In 
1940 the Bureau was transferred to the Com- 
merce Department. 

PROBES ARTIFICIAL RAINMAKING 

The Bureau is responsible for reporting 
weather facts and information for public 
and private use, for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of weather forecasts, warnings, and 
advices, for the organization and operation 
of specialized weather services required for 
safe air transportation and shipping, and 
also gages river levels and issues flood warn- 
ings. It issues weather information of spe- 
cial interest to agriculture, collects and pub- 
lishes information on climatic conditions, 
ana supports meteorological research proj- 
ects. 

One of its newest responsibilities is to in- 
vestigate artificial rainmaking, by acting as 
& clearing house for information on cloud- 
seeding, analyzing commercial rainmaking 
projects, and conducting laboratory studies 
of its own. The Bureau says that consid- 
erable research will be necessary to answer 
many questions relating to artificial rain- 


ISSUES WEATHER MAPS 


The Bureau issues daily weather maps, 
bulletins, and forecasts. Usually, weather 
forecasts are issued four times daily through 
local offices to cover expected weather de- 
velopments in the next 36 hours, but in criti- 
cal situations the forecasts are revised every 
3 hours or oftener if necessary. 

The Bureau is helped along in its activities 
by approximately 10,000 citizens who take 
weather observations under a cooperative- 
observer program with little or no financial 
compensation. A book entitled “The Co- 
operative Weather Observer,” has been issued 
about them. Four of the volunteers have 
served as daily weather observers for more 
than 60 years. 


An Average American’s Reaction to the 
Tax Cut Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following letter from a Mississippi 
lady, whose reaction to one of the issues 
before Congress today is worthy of the 
attention of all Members. To avoid any 
embarrassment to this lady, I have de- 
leted her name and address. 

Manch 16, 1953. 
Mr. Frank E. SMITH, 
Member o/ Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Smirx: I don't know how you 
feel about tax reduction for this year, but 
may I just state my own opinion, as a coun- 
try woman in the small-income bracket? 

This year taxes have hit me hard, due to 
the transition of my youngest daughter from 
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a college graduate to a working girl, but I 
feel that it would be a big mistake to try to 
reduce taxes until we are more out of the 
woods in the matter of potential wars. Then 
the reductions should first help the small 
people in the lower-income bracket, for it is 
a matter of food, clothing, and rent to us, 
and not just having to do without some 
luxuries, as it would be for the higher paid 
folks. 
- Some people look upon the Government 
as a big, far-off body, which is always try- 
ing to do something to hurt the people, and 
they never stop to realize that the Govern- 
ment is each of us, that we have to pay 
for what we want or sometimes, as in the 
case of wars, that is forced upon us. I wish 
someone would start an educational pro- 
gram, in the schools, perhaps, to teach our 
future generations their personal part in the 
Government. 

Thanks for letting me tell my thoughts. 
Best of luck to you and yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Name omitted.) 


Training of Merchant Marine Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, since the 
establishment in 1939 of the State Mari- 
time Academy at Kings Point, Long 
Island, as the National Maritime Acad- 
emy, authorized to be established under 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, many opinions pro and con 
have been expressed. It is admitted 
that some of the current opinions are 
influenced by forces in operation at the 
moment. It is therefore, I think, inter- 
esting that the following tabulation of 
questionnaires circularized in 1931 be 
made part of the Recorp. That tabula- 
tion is as follows: 


TRAINING OF MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS— 
OPINIONS oF 1931 


In 1931 a committee mailed out 8,122 
questionnaires on above subject to maritime 
interests of the country; chambers of com- 
merce; educational institutions; labor or- 
ganizations; licensed officer personnel of 
merchant marine; War, Navy, and Commerce 
Departments of the Government; and others 
in the industry thought to have valuable 
ideas on the subject. 

The committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Rear Adm. H. I. Cone, United States 
Navy (retired), chairman; H. B. Walker, 
American Steamship Owners Association; 
Capt. W. J. Petersen, Pacific American 
Steamship Owners Association; George 
A. Marr, Lake Carriers Association; Capt. 
B. B. Libby, master mariner; W. F. Yates, 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association; 
Capt. J. F. Milliken, Neptune Association; 
Andrew Furuseth, International Seamen's 
Union; Capt. J. H. Tomb, New York State 
Maritime Academy; Robert C. Tuttle, Atlan- 
tic Refining Co.; J. P. Magill, New York Mari- 
time Exchange; Comdr. L. R. Rutter, United 
States Naval Reserve; C. W. Sanders, United 
States Shipping Board. 

Of the 8,122 questionnaires mailed, 1,188 
were returned unanswered, most from cham- 
bers of commerce and educational institu- 
tions. Of the number received, 6,479 were 
tabulated by the committee. The results 
were as follows: 


1. Should there be a national system for 
training officers for the merchant marine? 


— 5,242 


2. If a national system is established, do 
you Zavor a State system in addition? 


Da an AREAS Cane sete ce NA ae hase Eas 1, 283 
NOs ese cece --- 4, 831 
/ es ee mee — 186 
Not answered „%, 249 


— 8,9 


(Appep Norn— But the States of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, and California 
still hold on and, worse, are exerting pressure 
to abolish the Federal Academy (for youth 
of 48 States) at Kings Point.) 

3. Should the training of officers be left 
to the private steamship companies and in- 
dividuals to be worked out and developed 
according to the trade and requirements of 
each particular company or individuals? 


4, Should men being trained for marine 
engineers be encouraged to serve time in a 
machine shop? 


Rf. TETO . he a y 


Not answered 


Total e aaa, Opa 


5. Is it practicable to raise the educational 
qualifications of the present licensed officers 
by giving advanced courses of instruction? 


6. Do you favor 
licensed engineers 
diesel engines? 


the special training of 
on electric drive and 


6, 479 


7. Do you favor training for prospective 
engineer officers in shipyards or marine en- 
gine and boiler manufacturing plants? 


Marine engine and boiler manufactur- 


ing’ ant 808 
S9 ] Ac A 88 
Not answered. — 318 


rr Ae 


8. Do you favor training of engineer offi- 
cers in electricity and refrigeration? 


228 5 | VE SE ETE EE SS 5, 903 
A 179 
Refrigeration 13 
Electricity 27 
Optional 83 
NOt meren... 14 

EE 6, 479 
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9. Should the instructors of the training 
ships and schools be naval officers or mer- 
chant marine officers or civilian instructors, 
or a combination of all? 


Naval ooet ð· . — — 283 
Merchant marine offloers -= ---- = 964 
Arn !“... ae ae 79 
Combination of all 2, 927 
Naval and merchant marine officers... 578 
Naval officers and eivillans 124 
Merchant marine officers and civilians. 630 


Combination of all, including Coast 
Eh Se NRE PEAR ASSET SS 11 


Naval Reserve offlcers 14 
Naval Reserve and merchant marine 
8 NEEE ATT 18 
MMNR offlcers 2 23 
MMNR officers and civilians. M 15 
Coast Guard oficers 1 14 
Coast Guard and naval ocers * 6 


The conclusions of the committee were as 
follows: 

“The report submitted to the conference 
has not changed materially by the tabula- 
tion of all the questionnaires received. 

“Naval Academy and Coast Guard Acad- 
emies as training schools for merchant ma- 
rine officers are not favored. The consensus 
of opinion is that a National Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy shore station should be es- 
tablished devoted exclusively to training men 
of proper qualifications and supplemented 
by training ships. Whatever plan may be 
adopted, no man should be denied the op- 
portunity to qualify himself for a license by 
means of service through the lower grades 
on deck and in the engineroom. 

“It is evident from the answers that a 
large majority believe that the question is 
one that should be handled by the Federal 
Government, but in answer to other ques. 
tions, it was indicated that it would be 
advisable to retain the State school ships 
until such a system was in operation. It is 
clearly indicated that the adoption of any 
new system should not interfere to the preju- 
dice of any man working his way through 
the ship. 

“Strange as it may seem, sailing ships as 
training ships do not appear to meet with 
much favor, especially from the licensed per- 
sonnel afloat; the combination cargo and 
passenger ship is believed to be the proper 
medium for training. 

“Machine shop, electric drive, diesel en- 
gine, shipyard, marine engineering and 
boiler manufacturing plant, electricity and 
refrigerator experience is deemed very de- 
sirable for the training of licensed engineers. 

“As to educational qualifications to be re- 
quired before entrance, it is clearly indi- 
cated that at least a grammar school educa- 
tion should be required. Questions 8-A and 
8-B were omitted from this tabulation. 

“As to instructors for such a school, it was 
thought that the best men available should 
be procured, although previous training in 
the merchant marine would be deemed most 
advantageous, 

“It was deemed to be highly desirable to- 
raise the educational qualifications of the 
present licensed officers by giving further 
courses of instruction, but the matter of 
subjects and the means for carrying out 
such education should be further developed. 

“In view of the foregoing, the committee 
believes that a satisfactory start has been 
made looking toward the solution of this 
most important problem, and therefore 
recommends that the United States Ship- 
ping Board, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the maritime inter- 
ests, take such steps looking toward the 
establishment of a national mercantile ma- 
pliers educational system as may be practi- 
cable.” 
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(SECOND ADDED Note.—Eight years after 
the survey of 1931 a national system—the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point—was established.) 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein an excellent 
article by Matthew Woll which appeared 
in the American Federationist of March 
1953: 

How LABOR Serves ALL 
(By Matthew Woll) 

Trade unions are formed to strengthen 
the position of workers vis-a-vis their em- 
ployers and to promote their particular inter- 
ests in connection with their conditions of 
employment. From their earliest days, trade 
unions were concerned with the general wel- 
fare. They took an active interest in the 
affairs of the community, the State and the 
Nation, even though there was no direct 
relationship between those affairs and the 
more immediate problems of their trades 
and industries. 

It is this point that needs to be empha- 
sized more strongly and understood more 
clearly by the public at large. 

In its collective bargaining role a union 
seeks to obtain, in broad terms: 

1. A fair day's wage for a fair day's work 
and participation in the rewards of greater 
productivity. 

2. A shorter workday and more leisure 
time. 

3. Regulation and training of workers, 
especially apprentices. 

4. Decent working conditions. This in- 
cludes many things, from the physical con- 
ditions of the factory, shop, mine, or office 
to relations with the employer and super- 
visors. 

5. Protection against the hazards of sick- 
ness and accidents, unemployment, old age. 

More recently the area of collective bar- 
gaining has included payment for holidays 
and vacation periods, dismissal wage, with 
increasing attention to and acceptance of 
health and welfare plans, such as life in- 
surance, accident, and dismemberment bene- 
fits, accident and health insurance, hospital, 
surgical, medical, laboratory, and X-ray ex- 
amination expenses. Then, too, pension 
plans have attracted wide and favorable at- 
tention. 

Each of these conditions of employment 
is subject to bargaining with employers. 
Contrary to general impressions, the over- 
whelming majority of agreements between 
unions and employers are reached peace- 
fully. 

Through their unions, organized workers 
have helped to raise the general standard 
of living by raising their wages, which, in 
turn, served to improve the wage levels of 
unorganized workers as well. 

By winning a shorter workday the union 
workers gained more leisure for themselves 
and set the standards for unorganized work- 
ers also. 

By highlighting the pernicious effects on 
dealth of unsanitary conditions of work, 
poor lighting, ventilation, heat, fire hazards, 
organized labor helped win acceptance of 
the basic idea that the physical conditions 
of employment are a matter of concern for 
the community at large, to be regulated by 


government, and not an exclusive concern 
of the employer. 

Unions have pioneered in various indus- 
tries to establish insurance programs that 
protect workers against the hazards of in- 
dustrial accidents, sickness, unemployment, 
old age. 

Organized labor played a leading role in 
bringing about the establishment of public 
elementary schools, compulsory attendance, 
abolition of child labor, free public high 
schools and vocational education. People are 
prone to forget that constructive measures 
such as these were not popular when they 
were initiated, but they were supported by 
the workers, frequently in the face of tre- 
mendous opposition. 

Those who know the history of the Amer- 
ican labor movement and understand its 
philosophy and devotion to democracy were 
not surprised by labor's attitudes and activi- 
ties during World War II. Because of its 
basic opposition to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism and aggression, labor was one of the 
great forces in our national life pressing for 
support for the democracies even before our 
own country was directly involved. 

The American labor movement was con- 
ceived in the spirit of liberty befitting the 
historic traditions of our country. The 
American Federation of Labor is a federation 
in fact as well as in name. It has always 
avoided the dangers of excessive authority 
on the part of its national leadership. 

Because of its devotion to freedom, Amer- 
ican labor opposes dictatorship wherever it 
arises. Unlike many who were confused by 
events in Russia after the revolution, Amer- 
ican labor understood and opposed the dicta- 
torship that was established in that unhappy 
land in the name of the working class. 
There never was a so-called honeymoon be- 
tween the dictatorship of the Soviet Union 
and American labor as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, 

Between the A. F. of L. and the Commu- 
nist International there has been unceasing 
warfare since 1917. The Communists made 
far less headway in the American labor moye- 
ment than in any other labor movement in 
the world. 

During World War II. American labor sup- 
ported all-out aid to Russia in the common 
struggle against the greater and more imme- 
diate threat of Hitlerism. But this did not 
signify that we had any illusions or delu- 
sions about the nature of the Communist 
dictatorship. 

Just as we could not join with them in the 
thirties in their so-called popular-front 
movements, so we did not see how freedom 
could be served at home or abroad by join- 
ing with them in the forties at the end of 
the war. 

Despite the great pressure engendered by 
the enthusiasm of victory in World War II, 
the American Federation of Labor was the 
only free and independent labor organiza- 
tion that refused to join the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Within a few years 
free labor everywhere recognized the impos- 
sibility of continuing association with the 
controlled unions of the Soviet Union which 
served as mere instruments of their govern- 
ment. Free labor then withdrew from 
WFTU and today is associated with the 
A. F. of L. in the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

Through this world movement, as well as 
through its own representatives in Europe 
and Asia, the A. F. of L. is exerting its every 
effort to encourage, stimulate, and assist, 
financially as well as morally, in the develop- 
ment of free trade unions. Thus, we help 
promote the interests of working people in 
different countries in a constructive manner 
and at the same time strengthen their ap- 
preciation of freedom and devotion to de- 
mocracy. 

It was in this tradition of constructive 
thinking and doing in defense of freedom 
that we of the American Federation of Labor 
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approached the great world crisis which cùl- 
minated in World War II. i 

After the United States entered the war, 
labor supported the war effort in every pos- 
sible way. We urged support of the war 
effort in every area. We worked for all-out, 
uninterrupted war production. à 

We accepted every sacrifice and all the 
controls essential to the prosecution of the 
war. We bought war bonds to finance the 
war. We gave support to our Armed Forces 
and allies through voluntary programs as 
private citizens. We gave support to the 
free labor movements of Europe and South 
America and Asia in their fight against totali- 
tarian aggression. 

It was in this latter phase of the war effort 
that labor demonstrated its readiness and its 
ability to work with the entire community 
and with management for the common good, 
free of rancor and hostility. In the National 
War Fund, the American Red Cross, and in 
the community chests throughout the 
country thousands of representatives of la- 
bor unions sat with business leaders and 
other civic and community leaders to plan 
and execute programs to promote the com- 
mon good of all—in the home community, 
for our own Armed Forces, for our allies in 
the United Nations. 

That labor thought of the general welfare 
and worked zealously for it is not new. 
Labor’s acceptance by the community at 
large, with opportunity to work with man- 
agement and other segments of community 
life in behalf of constructive programs, free 
of hostility and opposition—this is a rela- 
tively new development, having its begin- 
ning, on the substantial scale that we know 
it today, during World War I. 

Labor and management cooperate today in 
general community planning, as well as 
within the business at the place of employ- 
ment. They agree upon common programs 
and objectives. They cooperate in bringing 
a health and welfare message or a fund- 
raising appeal to everyone on the job, with 
the unions providing the volunteer man- 
power and management making the time 
and facilities available for a successful effort. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the private; 
voluntary health and welfare agencies of 
our great country that this wholehearted 
cooperation of labor and management has 
developed under their auspices and in their 
behalf. 

You have pointed the way to broad areas 
of noncontroversial constructive work, and 
labor and management have gladly accepted 
the opportunity to join in it for the com- 
mon good. 


Redesigning the American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I present an article prepared by 
William Yim, of the staff of my office, 
on the history of legislation relating to 
redesigning the American flag. 

The article follows: 

REDESIGNING THE AMERICAN FLAG 
(By William Yim) 

Conspicuous by its absence in the Consti- 
tution of the United States is provision for 
a national flag. The Star-Spangled Banner 
accordingly had its legal basis in statutory 
law. A brief history of legislation relating 
to the design of the American flag is set 
forth below. 
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The first official flag of the United States 
was established by the following resolution 
passed by the Second Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the Thirteen 
United States be 13 stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the Union be 13 stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation” 
(8 Journals of the Continental Congress 464). 

On January 13, 1794, the Third Congress 
of the United States, in recognition of the 
admission of Vermont and Kentucky into the 
Union of States (in 1791 and 1792, respec- 
tively), added to the Stars and Stripes by 
enacting a law which read as follows: 

“Pe it enacted, etc., That from and after 
the ist day of May, Anno Domini, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, 
the flag of the United States be 15 stripes 
alternate red and white. That the Union 
be 15 stars, white in a blue field” (1 Stat. L. 
341). 

8 of States had grown to 20 
when the 15th Congress, apparently deeming 
undesirable the addition of a stripe to the 
eountry’s flag with the entrance of each new 
State into the Union, passed the following 
law on April 4, 1818: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 
the 4th day of July next, the flag of the 
United States be 13 horizontal stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be 20 
stars, white in a blue field; 

“and be it further enacted, That on the 
admission of every new State into the Union, 
one star be added to the union of the flag; 
and that such addition shali take effect on 
the 4th day of July then next succeeding 
such admission” (3 Stat. L. 415). 

A verbal revision of the law of 1818 was 
included among the Revised Statutes ap- 
proved by the first session of the 43d Con- 
gress on June 22, 1874—by which time there 
were 37 United States. The revised law read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1791. The flag of the United States 
shall be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red 
and white; and the union of the flag shall be 
$7 stars, white in a blue field. 

. “Sec. 1792. On the admission of a new 
State into the Union one star shall be added 
to the union of the flag; and such addition 
shall take effect on the 4th day of July then 
next succeeding such admission” (18 Stat. L., 
Rev. Stat. 319). 

On July 30, 1947, the first session of the 
80th Congress reenacted and codified the 
revision of 1874 as part of title 4 of the 
United States Code. By operation of section 
1792 of the Revised Statutes, the union of 
the flag then consisted of 48 stars. to corre- 
spond with the number of States in the 
Union; and the law accordingly read as it 
does today: 

“SECTION 1. The flag of the United States 
shall be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red 
and white; and the union of the fiag shall 
be 48 stars, white in a blue field. 

“Sec. 2. On the admission of a new State 
into the Union one star shall be added to the 
union of the flag; and such addition shall 
take effect on the 4th day of July then next 
succeeding such admission” (61 Stat. L., 
642). 

It is to be noted that the law neither 
prescribes the dimensions, shapes, propor- 
tions, arrangement, or color shades of the 
components nor provides for an official cus- 
todian or designer of the flag. 

Originally, the fashioning of the flag was 
governed more or less by custom. Later, it 
was controlled by Executive orders and Army 
and Navy regulations. 

The legality of the executive branch’s de- 
termination of such matters of detail would 
seem beyond question, for the law is silent 
thereon. This view is supported by an offi- 
cial opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States (John G. Sargent) dated May 
15, 1925, at which time the prevailing law 
regarding the design of the American flag 


was contained in sections 1791 and 1792 of 
the Revised Statutes which were reenacted 
as today’s sections 1 and 2 of title 4 of the 
United States Code. This opinion read in 
part: (1) I am, therefore, of opinion that 
the question of a fringe (on the national 
flag) may be determined by the President as 
Commander in Chief. The same authority 
may determine the dimensions of the flag 
and the arrangement of the stars in the 
union” (34 Opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral 483). 

This same opinion possibly answered the 
question as to whether or not an act of Con- 
gress will be necessary to change the number 
of stars specified by section 1 of title 4 of 
the United States Code from 48 to 49 upon 
the admission of a new State irto the Union 
in the following language: 

“Section 1791 (now sec. 1 of title 4) pro- 
vides that ‘the flag of the United States shall 
be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; and the union of the flag shall be 37 
stars, white in a blue field.” 

“Section 1791 (now sec. 2 of title 4) pro- 
vides that ‘on the admission of a new State 
into the Union one star shall be added to the 
union of the flag; and such addition shall 
take effect on the 4th day of July then 
next succeeding such admission.’ The effect 
of the two sections is that the number of 
stars now (in 1925) prescribed is 48.” 

Heretofore, the Department of the Navy 
has played the leading role in redesigning the 
country’s flag upon the admission of new 
States into the Union. Under the Unifica- 
tion Act, however, most of the fiag designing 
for the armed services has been performed by 
the Heraldic Branch of the Quartermaster 
General's Office in the Department of the 
Army. 

In anticipation of the confusion which 
may develop over who is to redesign the flag 
upon the granting of statehood to Hawaii, a 
concurrent resolution and two bills have re- 
cently been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The concurrent resolution 
would provide for the establishment of a 
joint congressional committee, composed of 
three Members from each House, whose func- 
tion it would be to determine and recom- 
mend “an appropriate design for the Na- 
tion’s flag whenever the 49th State is ad- 
mitted to the Union” (H. Con. Res. 78, 
Representative FRANCES Botton, Ohio). One 
bill would prescribe “the union of the flag 
of the United States shall be arranged in 
7 horizontal rows of 7 stars each” (H. R. 
4216, Representative Lange, Massachusetts). 
The other would assign the performance of 
all heraldice services for “any department, 
agency, or Office of the United States” to the 
Quartermaster General (H. R. 4359, Repre- 
sentative Price, Illinois). 

But, however Old Glory is redesigned upon 
an increase in the number of United States, 
Hawaii’s only concern in the matter is that 
when she is included among the States of 
the Union, she be included also among the 
stars in the union. 


National Old-Age Pension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by William H. Mc- 
Masters, national president of National 
Old-Age Pensions, Inc., who is generally 
regarded as one of the pioneers of this 
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movement. Mr. McMasters is a veteran 
of the Spanish War, a former news- 
paperman and at present an instructor 
in journalism at the Mount Ida Junior 
College in Newton, Mass. He is the au- 
thor of three novels, as well as a play 
that appeared on Broadway in 1925. For 
years he conducted a radio forum. I 
have had the pleasure of being on the 
public platform with him on many occa- 
sions and his article currently appears 
in the State House Reporter and City 
Hall News, Boston, Mass., a nonpartisan 
political magazine: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS 


(By William H. McMasters) 


It should be most apparent to everybody 
who gives the subject any serious thought 
that there is a philosophical drive behind 
the idea of national old-age pensions. A few 
short years ago the statement that I have 
just made would have been ridiculed by many 
persons regarded as intelligent. But today 
only an unthinking man would dare to sug- 
gest that the ultimate end of the present 
trend is anything less than a national pen- 
sion for all citizens on reaching a certain 
age. And it follows, therefore, that the ar- 
rangement of human conduct into a definite 
pattern on which the vast majority of men 
can agree constitutes philosophy in the high- 
est sense. 

Having established the trend as a fact and 
not a mere hopeful wish on the part of those 
of us who have long advocated a national 
pension, it might be well-to amplify its ex- 
istence. There is nothing like solid facts on 
which to base a philosophy. So here are 
some of the facts in the matter of a national 
old-age pension: 

For more than 20 years bills haye been 
introduced into the Congress, in both 
branches, calling for a national pension. 
There have been various amounts suggested 
as proper and there have been different ages 
set as the best age at which to make the 
pensions available. Hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee have 
been held, at which responsible citizens 
from the entire country have appeared and 
argued for their various bills. The same 
procedure has followed before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, I have personally 
appeared several times before these two 
bodies, on one occasion being the only wit- 
ness called for the entire day. The com- 
mittee paid me the compliment of asking 
me questions for more than 214 hours, after 
which the committee adjourned over the 
following day, to the great consternation of 
Dr. Townsend and others, who were dis- 
mayed that one modest man from Massachu- 
setts could hold the attention of the House 
committee for such a long session on a sub- 
ject hitherto regarded as abstruse and lack- 
ing in drama. 

The fact that it was the biggest hearing 
on any proposed pension measure ever staged 
before the Ways and Means Committee did 
not lessen the dismay of the Townsend agi- 
tators. The big hearing room was jammed 
to the doors and a waiting line stood out- 
side for the entire 24% hours. All I did was 
stand before the committee and answer ques- 
tions. Congressman McCormack and the 
late Allan Treadway, both members of the 
committee, helped to slant the questions 
and got a great kick out of it. 

Before that big hearing, the general idea 
of a national pension had been agitated, but 
since that eventful day, February 8, 1939, 
many drastic changes have been taking place 
in the whole field of pensions. The Congress 
has set up a system of pensions for its own 
membership. Many States have done the 
same thing for their legislators. Pension in- 
creases are forever being asked and obtained 
for those on different pension rolls. All the 
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labor organizations have made pensions one 
of their major contentions in their recurring 
contracts with different industries. 

The bill on which I spoke, on that occa- 
sion, was a measure proposed by Dr. Town- 
send and called for a maximum of $200 per 
month for all qualifying citizens of 60 years 
of age and over. The law did not call for 
contributions from the expected recipients, 
It was to be a reward for citizenship, There 
was a provision in the bill demanding that 
the entire pension be expended within the 
month it was received or else the next 
month's pension would be reduced in pro- 
portion. I never subscribed to that queer 
provision. Nor did I subscribe to the pro- 
posal that recipients were to abstain from 
work on the silly assumption that by so do- 
ing they would furnish jobs for younger per- 
sons, Idleness breeds idleness. People at 
work generally induce others to work, also. 

I have always tried to give Dr. Townsend 
credit for the great wave of pension agita- 
tion that came across the country around 
1929 and reached a peak around 1940. Since 
then it has become a settled thing in the 
minds of most men in public life and cer- 
tainly most of those in the economic field. 
The passage of the Social Security Act by the 
Roosevelt administration shortly after the 
sweeping election of 1932 changed the pros- 
pects of a national pension. Title I of the 
act, known as old-age assistance, put the 
brakes on much of the straight national pen- 
sion agitation, but little by little the amount 
of Federal funds furnished under that very 
act has been increased until it is now more 
than double the original amount. This fact 
shows the general trend toward a national 
pension, even though it still goes under old- 
age assistance. 

Most labor unions have demanded and won 
for their memberships a definite pension ar- 
rangement at 65 years of age in amounts 
running from $100 per month to much higher 
figures in special industries. John L. Lewis, 
of UMW, Walter Reuther, of CIO, and Presi- 
dent Meany, of AFL, have driven home their 
demands. They are getting very substantial 
pensions from their different industries. If 
they all combined in a drive against the 
pressure that is always being put on the 
Congress not to enter the national pension 
field, I am sure they would get a national 
pension act overnight. But their strangle- 
hold on their unions and memberships would 
be broken. The pension demands and the 
security in old age that the various union 
leaders are offering to their workers are 
powerful weapons. These leaders in the 
labor field are reluctant to let them get out 
of their control. 

So, in a few short years, it is seen that 
pensions, as such, are a definite part of the 
economy of the Nation. Old-age assistance 
is part Federal and part State financed. But 
it provides money for the elderly who would 
otherwise be dependent on charity or the 
poorhouse to finish their days on earth. It 
fits into the pension pattern and gives color 
to the philosophy of national pensions. 

While the present status of pensions is 
only a hodgepodge and looks more like a 
cubist painting than a masterpiece by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds or Gainsborough, a close 
scrutiny of the whole picture will show that 
it merely needs a correct focus and we can 
see that it is assuming a shape little dreamed 
of a quarter century ago. Philosophy is like 
a tidal wave. Once it sets in, nothing can be 
done to stop it until it has reached the peak 
of its strength. In the ease of national pen- 
sions, the trend is following a true course. 
The present Republican administration in 
the Capital is suggesting that a new Cabinet 
post be set up to handle the fate of those 
who reach retirement age. It has taken 
them a long, long time to reach that com- 
mendable point in Republican Party ethics. 
But better late than never. Philosophy will 
not be denied. 
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Mr. SCHENCK. Mr, Speaker, for 
many months all of us have been re- 
ceiving inquiries from veterans, lending 
institutions, and others about the GI 
housing program. GI loans have be- 
come so rare these days that this pro- 
gram, a proud achievement of our post- 
war history, is rapidly becoming only 
that, a matter of history. The plain 
and disappointing truth is that veter- 
ans are not getting loans and, absent 
some decisive decision, will not get 
them. 

The charge is made, and upon con- 
vincing argument, that the laws and reg- 
ulations now in force are unrealistic, are 
blind-to the facts of the current mort- 
gage-money market. 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee has recently appointed a Veterans’ 
Housing Subcommittee and has named 
as its chairman our distinguished col- 
league from my own State, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM H. AYRES. 

Chairman AYRES and his subcommit- 
tee are holding hearings in various cities 
for the purpose of bringing to light the 
facts and the views of all those con- 
cerned with GI housing. Representa- 
tives of banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and veterans’ groups, as well as 
the Gl's themselves, are testifying. Last 
week the committee held public sessions 
in Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

I urged people from Dayton, Hamil- 
ton, Middletown, and other communi- 
ties of my district to appear as witnesses. 
Many of them did so and several of 
them have written to tell me of their 
experience. They state not only that 
the goal of the committee is highly com- 
mendable and certainly timely, but that 
the earnestness and the spirit of fair- 
ness displayed by Chairman Ayres and 
the members of his committee left a 
lasting impression upon them. 

The following letter, from Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Spurrier, executive secretary of 
the League of Insured Savings and Loan 
Associations, Dayton, Ohio, is typical: 

Marcu 30, 1953. 
Hon. PAUL SCHENCK, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Paul.: I want to thank you for invit- 
ing and urging our attendance at the hear- 
ing held by Representative Ayres’ commit- 
tee on the GI loan program. 

Myron Eckhardt, of the Gem City Build- 
ing and Loan, and I attended. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of my statement which might be 
of interest to you. 

We also invited Mr. Walter D. Shultz, pres- 
ident of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Cincinnati, and his testimony seemed to be 
of particular interest to the committee. 

I want you to know that all of us were 
impressed by the way the hearing was con- 
ducted. The committee was at all times 
fair, courteous, and unbiased in its attempt 
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to get the facts concerning a difficult prob- 
em. 

Best regards. 


Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. SPURRIER, 


Turn on the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the April 1953 edition of the 
Textile Challenger of the United Textile 
Workers of America, Washington, D. C.: 

TuRN ON THE LIGHT 

Most people who deal with the Department 
of Defense are tempted to throw up their 
hands and quit. It is a huge operation. Add 
to that the fact that in the last few years 
the whole scheme of things has been changed 
in an effort to get unity. 

Within the mystery, there is a special mys- 
tery—procurement. Here is a jealously 
guarded prize. No matter whether the name 
of the big boss has been Forrestal, or John- 
son, or Lovett, or Wilson, the men who run 
procurement have managed to keep control 
where they want it—in their own hands. 

Textile workers have had the sad expe- 
rience of learning about this. They have 
seen the manpower directive and the set- 
aside policies ignored and they have seen the 
procurement officials drag their feet when it 
came to buying textiles. 

Representative THomas J. Lane, speaking 
on the House floor March 23, asked that light 
be thrown on this whole situation. He called 
for an investigation of defense procurement. 
Congressman Lane feels keenly about it all, 
for he comes from Lawrence and he knows 
the hardships the textile workers are suffer- 
ing while procurement officials drag their 
feet. 

Foolishness of this kind can go on so long 
as officials can keep things dark. Let’s turn 
on the light. 


The Living Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the text of an essay written by 
Miss Marjorie Louise Thomas, a high- 
school student of my home town of Lin- 
colnton, N. C. The subject of this essay 
is The Living Constitution. 

Miss Thomas was recently awarded 
second prize in a nationwide contest con- 
ducted by the Freedom Foundation of 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

For a high-school student. Miss 
Thomas displayed a remarkable grasp of 
the significance of our Constitution. I 
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commend her prize-winning essay to the 
perusal of my colleagues. 
The second-place-winning essay of 
Miss Thomas, follows: 
THE LIVING CONSTITUTION 


The inalienable rights and privileges of a 
citizen of the United States of America pro- 
vided by the Constitution are living rights. 
They are rights that make him free and in- 
dependent; free to worship Almighty God 
out of the sincerity of his own heart, free 
to support whatever doctrine or creed that 
satisfies his longing soul. 

Through the ages men have sought this 
priceless treasure for which they have been 
willing to fight and die—freedom. Freedom 
that shines like a light in the darkness, as a 
beacon in the black abyss of enslavement, 
as a lighthouse to guide the paths of those 
who longed to be freed from a monarch’s 
ever tightening grip. Our Constitution pro- 
vides this indecribable treasure. 

Many Americans seem to think that the 
Constitution is just a fine old document that 
a group of dignified men in powdered wigs 
and knee breeches wrote over a hundred 
years ago; that it has no value except to 
decorate some Government building in Wash- 
ington and make another date for history 
students to remember. Those who think 
this are sadly disillusioned for our Consti- 
tution is a living constitution, It is with us 
everywhere; it votes at our polls, speaks at 
our meetings, goes to our churches, sits in 
our classrooms, and lives in our homes. Our 
Constitution gives man the liberty to set 
into motion his intellect and his talents for 
which purpose he was created. Encouraged 
and upheld by human kindness, man may 
realize his greatest ambition. If he has the 
courage to accept and use the unparalleled 
opportunities afforded by our Constitution, 
for black or white, rich or poor, the same 
rules and privileges without partiality are for 
one and all. 

Why are Germany and Japan defeated 
nations today? It is because they do not 
have a Constitution. The people have suf- 
fered long under the leadership of dictators, 
who considered their people no more than 
slaves. America is considered a compara- 
tively young country, and yet she has the 
oldest written Constitution among the im- 
portant nations today. One salient reason 
for the success of the Constitution lies in the 
fact that it was not as Gladstone put it, 
“Struck off at a given time,” but was rather 
the result of generations of growth. It was 
a noble tree which rose from the two great 
tap roots of English and colonial self-gov- 
ernment. 

Men, women, and children dared a storm- 
swept ocean, faced possible starvation, braved 
the hardships of a new land in order to 
build a Nation of freedom out of a wilder- 
ness of desolation. 

They came to this country guided only by 
the gleam of their faith that God would lead 
them to a land where, despite hardships, they 
could establish a nation conceived in liber- 
ty and united by freedom and understanding. 

In order to defend this new land, many 
battles had to be fought so that the people 
might have freedom and no longer be under 
the tyranny of a king. They had dared all 
to establish this Nation and by the grace of 
God they were going to keep her free. 

No sooner had the Revolutionary War 
been fought than the people began to feel 
uneasy. How could they mold a strong na- 
tion, one that would live even when they 
were gone? Then it was that the Constitu- 
tion was written. A Constitution that would 
be the foundation and corner-stone of the 
greatest nation in the history of mankind, 
with a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people that would not perish 
from the earth. This Constitution must be 
strong, and so it. was written providing 
equal rights for all citizens of our Nation, 
regardless of creed or color. It made no 
difference; they were all part of our great 


American heritage. Our Constitution 18 
strong, strong because its spirit cannot be 
broken. One might take the written Con- 
stitution, tear it to bits, burn the fragments, 
and let the ashes blow to the four winds, 
but its principles would live on. As long 
as there are hearts for it to live in, the Con- 
stitution will live. As much as the soul 
is part of the body, the Constitution is part 
of America. 

Our Constitution frames its purpose in 
its first words, “We the people ordain,” not, 
“I, the dictator,” “The king demands,” “The 
emperor decrees.” 

Freedom of speech and expression pro- 
vided by our Constitution is one of our 
greatest rights. Because we were born with 
these rights, we fail to realize what it would 
mean if we had to live without them and 
to be under the leadership of a dictator in 
a communistic country, where what we say 
or print has to be sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. Even as we listened to our radio we 
would be under constant surveillance. Tun- 
ing in a wrong station might bring a burly 
policeman to our door to take us from our 
home and severely punish or even torture 
us. An editor of a newspaper might print 
a statement or an article not pleasing to 
the government, and soon he might find 
his presses smashed and his very life in 
danger. 

Our Constitution also provides freedom of 
religion. For centuries people had sought 
this freedom. Even when America was colo- 
nized there was not true freedom of reli- 
gion. The very people who faced the dan- 
gers of a hazardous journey across an un- 
predictable sea, and the hardships of a wil- 
derness to find this, would not grant free- 
dom of worship to others, Roger Williams 
bore a grim testimony to this fact. Because 
he worshiped according to his conscience, 
his teachings were called dangerous. He was 
put on trial and ordered back to England. 
Williams courageously escaped and, still un- 
daunted, established his own colony, a colony 
where people might worship freely. Even 
then there were many hindrances. Not un- 
til this right was ordained by the Constitu- 
tion was there true freedom of religion. 

The Constitution is the lost chord in the 
great aria of freedom. For many centuries 
that aria ended tragically in a minor key 
for every country that tried to compose a 
lasting song of liberty. Their failure was 
that they left out the main theme, the basic 
chord for any nation wanting freedom, a 
living Constitution. 

Yes; we have a living Constitution of 
which we are justly proud. May we honor 
and uphold it as long as we live. For as has 
been so aptly said, “The essential ingredient 
of the Constitution is not doctrine, but in- 
telligence; not authority, but reason; not 
cynicism, but faith in God and man. Our 
strength lies in the fearless pursuit of truth 
by minds that are free.” 


Primer on the Treaty Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I have 
found that there is very widespread mis- 
understanding about just what is in- 
volved in the current proposal to revise 
the treatymaking clauses of the Consti- 
tution. The best discussion of the whole 
issue, pro and con, which I have seen is 
contained in the article entitled “Primer 
on the Treaty Debate” by Neal Stanford, 
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staff correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, which appeared in the 
January 26, 1953, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

I have been advised by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the article 
slightly exceeds two printed pages al- 
lowed under the rule, and that the cost 
of printing it in the Recorp will be $210. 
However, it is such a fine nonpartisan 
article, and treats both sides of the ques- 
tion, I believe it would be wise to have 
the article printed in the Recor so that 
it may be widely studied. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to ke printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRIMER ON THE TREATY DEBATE 
(By Neal Stanford) 


Do the American Constitution’s treaty- 
making clauses need to be revised? 

This question of amending the Constitu- 
tion can well become one of the most heated 
and controversial issues of the coming 
months. 

Why? Because there are many citizens 
throughout the country, and many Congress- 
men in Washington, who feel that the Na- 
tion’s sovereignty can be undermined or even 
destroyed by treaty or Executive agreement. 

These same persons and groups believe 
that a definite prohibition must be put on 
the use of international treaties or agree- 
ments that may invade the field of domestic 
legislation. 

Belief that a treaty might give the Federal 
Government power it does not have under 
the Constitution, or that something ht 
be done by treaty affecting individual rights 
that could not be done by Congress, stems 
from legal history. 

Two cases are of particular interest in trace 
ing the emergence of this problem: a mi- 
gratory-birds case of more than a quarter of 
a century ago; the recent Fujii case, involv- 
ing California's alien land law. 

In the migratory-birds case, a 1913 statute 
for protecting migratory birds was held un- 
constitutional in two lower-court decisions, 
But in 1916, the United States concluded a 
convention on the subject with Canada. To 
carry out the commitments of the conven- 
tion, Congress 2 years later enacted legisla 
tion substantially the same as that enacted 
in 1913 and held unconstitutional, and the 
oe Court in 1920 sustained the new 
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It is argued from this case that Congress 
may derive from a treaty, powers it does not 
possess under the Constitution, thus letting 
a treaty authorize what the Constitution 
forbids. 

On the other hand, it is argued, as did 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Sus 
preme Court, that “there may be matters of 
the sharpest exigency for the national well- 
being that an act of Congress could not deal 
with, but that a treaty followed by such an 
act could; and it is not lightly to be assumed 
that, in matters requiring national action, 
a power which must belong to and some- 
where reside in every civilized government is 
not to be found.” 

The Fujii case involved a Japanese alien, 
Sei Fujii, who bought a piece of property in 
California in 1948, contrary to California’s 
alien land law. When the purchase was 
voided, Mr. Fujii filed suit questioning the 
constitutionality of the statute. 

He lost his case in the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles County, but won it in the dis- 
trict court of appeals, not on the point that 
the statute ran afoul of the equal-protection 
clause of the 14th amendment, but that the 
land law contravened the human-rights pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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The argument of those who want to modify 
or clarify the Constitution’s treatymaking 
clauses, goes something like this: 

1. Treaties can endanger the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, and they quote no 
less an authority and able lawyer than in- 
coming Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
who has said: “Treaty law can override the 
Constitution” and “Treaties can cut across 
the rights given the people by the constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.” 

2. The State Department, by asserting in a 
recent public-affairs booklet that “there is 
no longer any real distinction between 
domestic and foreign affairs,” has raised the 
specter of treaty concern with purely domes- 
tic matters. 

8. The U. N.’s activity in the fields of social, 
economic, and labor welfare, as well as prep- 
aration of treaties on such matters, threatens 
to put the United States into international 
agreements on such matters without the 
country's being fully aware of what ts being 
done. 

4. This process of blank-check treaty- 
making is not only a threat to many of the 
country's basic rights, but is a direct step 
toward world government. 


Synthesis of arguments 


A synthesis of their combined arguments 
follows: 

The purpose of these proposals is to remove 
any possible doubt that a treaty must be 
consistent with the Constitution and not in 
conflict with it. 

They are intended to give unequivocal con- 
stitutional assurance that no provision of a 
treaty which violates the Constitution, or 
which is inconsistent with the nature of 
the Government of the United States or of 
the relation between the States and the 
United States, should be valid. 

Since, in the last few years, the courts 
have overruled or disregarded earlier deci- 
sions on the subject, it is appropriate that 
the question be settled by unequivocal 
language for all time that treaty power can- 
not be used for purposes in conflict with the 
Constitution. 

These proposals will prevent a treaty from 
becoming internal law in the United States 
by force of its self-executing terms. 


Legislative review 


They recognize that the Supreme Court of 
California made it clear that it did not hold 
that the U. N. Charter was a self-executing 
document. But they are disturbed that a 
lower court did, and that there are those 
on the bench who would, if properly placed, 
reverse such a ruling. 

They, therefore, demand that this trouble- 
some question be resolved by a constitutional 
amendment making treaties automatically 
non-self-executing—that is, subject to 
thorough legislative review and approval by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Those ardent advocates of an amendment 
to keep treaties from invading the field of 
domestic legislation point more recently to 
the steel-seizure case. There, Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson, dissenting (and supported 
by two other Justices) argued that the U. N. 
Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty justi- 
fied the President's action. 

These treaties, with their goals of sup- 
pression of aggression, were advanced as rea- 
son for giving the President the power to 
seize private property, though lacking statu- 
tory authority for such action. Had two ad- 
ditional judges accepted the view of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, the sei- 
zure of the steel mills would have been ap- 
proved. 

Danger to security 

This question of the need for a constitu- 
tional amendment redefining and tightening 
the treatymaking provisions of the Con- 
stitution is not just academic. 

Advocates of the amendment insist that 
the danger to the country’s security and to 


the individual's rights fs real and present. 
Some of the 59 Senators who sponsored the 
so-called Bricker amendment, as they made 
clear in testimony, were more interested in 
getting a full public and congressional de- 
bate going on the subject than im backing 
any particular proposal. They wanted facts, 
light, and then action. 

And so, it can be assumed, do the Ameri- 
can people—though in what direction is not 
yet clear. 

A vigorous debate on this question is al- 
ready under way, with three separate pro- 
posals before the lawmakers in Washington; 

1. A Senate joint resolution (for action in 
both Houses) that would put definite limi- 
tations on the power and authority of the 
President to enter into executive agreements 
with other governments. 

2. A Senate joint resolution that would 
curb both the treatymaking and the execu- 
tive-agreements power of the President, and 
definitely establish the supremacy of the 
Constitution over all pacts entered into with 
foreign powers. 

3. An American Bar Association resolution 
that would not only establish the supremacy 
of the Constitution over the provisions of 
any treaty, but require that all treaties be- 
fore becoming effective as domestic law be 
implemented by congressional legislation. 


Reason reversed 


The case was then carried to the Supreme 
Court of California, which last spring up- 
held the Court of Appeals ruling, but re- 
versed the reason for that ruling. Whereas 
the lower court had not questioned the con- 
stitutionality of the Alien Land Law, but 
ruled for Mr. Pujil because of the U. N. 
Charter provisions, the High Court ruled 4 
to3 that the Land Law was unconstitutional, 
but threw out unanimously the contention 
that the U. N. Charter provisions super- 
seded domestic legislation. 

But the Court did hold that “the Charter 
represents a moral commitment of foremost 
importance and we (the Court) must not 
permit the spirit of our pledge to be com- 
promised or disparaged in either our do- 
mestic or foreign affairs.” This type of 
thinking is called by proponents of an 
amendment “a danger signal,” evidence that 
treaties affect judicial thinking. 

This case has caused those pressing for a 
tightening of the treatymaking machinery 
to redouble their effort to get a limiting con- 
stitutional amendment approved. 

They would make all treaties non-self- 
executing so far as domestic law is concerned 
until Congress acts. Thus the question of 
whether a treaty is self-executing or non- 
self-executing is removed from the realm 
of judicial speculation, and treaties become 
effective internally exclusively on statutes 
passed by both Houses of Congress. 

This arrangement would make America’s 
situation as to the internal effect of treaties 
comparable to that of Great Britain and 
most other countries where treaties, while 
effective as international agreements, have 
no effect as internal law of the country un- 
less incorporated into that law by an act 
of Parliament or other comparable legisla- 
tive body. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, 
and until recently, treaties were largely re- 
stricted to their traditional field of agree- 
ments between sovereign nations imposing 
duties and obligations on the contracting 
States and not on individual citizens. 

So long as they were so restricted, the 
need for a constitutional limitation on the 
treaty power was perhaps not so strikingly 
urgent. 

Limitations considered 

Today, however, treaties are being made 
and submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, and others are proposed, which impose 
criminal and civil liabilities directly on in- 
dividual citizens which affect the rights and 
impose duties on individual citizens—all in 
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the area heretofore reserved for State legis- 
lation. 

The time has, therefore, come to put con- 
stitutional limitations on the treatymaking 
power and upon the power of Congress to 
enact legislation implementing or giving ef- 
fect to treaty provisions as internal law 
within the United States. 

Because the question of whether and to 
what extent a treaty is self-executing is 
today not clearly defined, all treaties should 
be made non-self-executing in the domestic 
area until Congress acts. 

This arrangement not only would let the 
several States of the United States know 
promptly where they stand, but would put 
the United States on a parity with other na- 
tions, and would put the world on notice of 
the limitations on America’s treatymaking 
power. 

It may be that limiting Congress to imple- 
menting treaties within the fleld of its dele- 
gated powers will exclude some areas in 
which treaties are now made or proposed. 


Loophole in document 


America’s Bill of Rights forbids the Con- 
gress to change basic rights; but as the Con- 
stitution now stands, it does not prevent 
the basic rights from being changed by a 
treaty made by the treatymaking agency, 
which consists of the President and two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting. 


Purpose of proposals 

These proposals to tighten the treaty- 
making rules have as their purpose to make 
clear: 

A. That the Constitution is definitely su- 
perior to any provisions of any treaty. 

B. That the treaty procedure could never 
be used to put the United States into any 
world or regional government. 

C. That treaties be non-self-executing— 
that is, not operative as domestic law until 
approved by both Houses of Congress. 

D. That Executive agreements must have 
legislative approval before they are binding 
on the United States. 

One of the most inclusive is the Bricker 
proposal, known as Senate Joint Resolution 
130. It concerns both treaties and execu- 
tive agreements. Senate Joint Resolution 
122, dealing only with Executive agreements, 
is the most limited in purpose. 

Those who are pressing for a revision of 
the treatymaking clauses of the Constitu- 
tion insist that many treaties, U. N. ones 
and others, would or could be used to destroy 
civil liberties in the United States. 

They hold that a constitutional amend- 
ment of some kind is necessary to prevent 
“government by treaty,” to prevent bringing 
“world government in by the back door, 
to prevent a Trojan horse” maneuver that 
would whittle away the rights and freedoms 
of the American citizen. 


Protection seen 


Those who oppose these efforts to rewrite 
the treatymaking clauses of the Constitu- 
tion hold that the present system adequately 
protects the independence of the country 
and the people's civil liberties. 

The “amenders” reply that, even though 
there were no danger signals at the moment, 
the Congress and the Nation would only be 
exercising the same caution shown by the 
American forefathers in insisting on the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution before 
acutal danger to individual rights arose. 

But the opposition then argues that, to 
make treaty-writing more difficult, or to 
restrict the field in which the United States 
can act in international covenants, would 
embarrass, hamper, and restrict the country’s 
international activities and position. 

They say that the proposals to rewrite and 
restrict the treatymaking powers of the 
Constitution exhibit a basic mistrust of all 
three branches of the Government; that the 
fear of bad treaties is no reason to make it 
next to impossible to write good treaties; 
and that the alarm is at root an admission 
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of lack of faith in two-thirds of the Senate, 

in the executive officers, and in the Supreme 

Court, regardless of whoever they may be, 
Complicated issue 

This whole question is complicated for 
various reasons. Recognized legal author- 
ities disagree on the basic facts. Court deci- 
sions and juridical interpretations have 
sometimes tended to confuse, while aiming 
to clarify. The language of law is frequently 
hard for the layman to grasp; but when 
simplified, either misstates or misses the 
fine legal points involved. 

The contention that treaties may imperil 
United States freedom and individual rights 
stems from the fact that article VI of the 
Constitution states in part: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States, shall be made in pursuance 
thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Thus, treaties once signed and ratified 
have equal validity with the Constitution 
and with laws enacted by Congress. 

What proponents of a constitutional 
amendment would do is make it clear that 
the Constitution ranks ahead of treaties, also 
that treaties be required to be acted on by 
both Houses of Congress before becoming 
operative as internal law. 

This present self-executing feature of 
treaties in the United States is contrary to 
normal international practice. In most 
other countries, a treaty does not attain full 
force as domestic law until made effective by 
legislative act. 

This is the loophole in the Constitution 
which Americans now face, and through 
which the internationalists propose to move 
and, by treaty law, change and level out 
American rights—both State and individ- 
ual—and therefore change the form of gov- 
ernment, 

The proposed amendments are not anti- 
U. N. measures. They do not prevent the 
United States from participating fully in all 
the activities of the United Nations au- 
thorized by its Charter. 

The proposed U. N. Human Rights Cov- 
enants, however, illustrate the dangers in- 
herent in the treatymaking power. They 
are predicated on the astounding and un- 
American theory that, although the basic 
rights cannot be changed by acts of Con- 
gress or by our State legislatures, yet they 
can be impaired and even destroyed by in- 
ternational action, and America’s social and 
economic policies defined and fixed by in- 
ternational declarations and treaties. 

Americans can and should do much with- 
in the U. N. to promote worldwide respect 
for human rights. But rather than lower 
Americans’ own standards of human liberty 
to compromise with godless and Socialist 
members of the U. N., the United States 
should seek to bring them up to its stand- 
ards, 

Constitutional crisis 


There is also the great danger today that 
American sovereignty may be whittled down 
by those who seek a gradual approach to 
world government through the United Na- 
tions. 

It is no mere rhetorical statement to say 
that America faces a great constitutional 
crisis—one that threatens the very founda- 
tions of the Republic. 

The effect of trying to incorporate in an 
international document the rights and free- 
doms which American citizens enjoy, wheth- 
er under State or national Constitution, and 
to make them international rights and mat- 
ters of international interpretation, and to 
give foreign governments as well as indi- 
viduals and pressure groups in foreign coun- 
tries the right and opportunity to challenge 
America’s interpretation of its rights, and 


even to challenge its rights to the protec- 
tion of its own courts, constitutes not only 
a grave threat to American rights but an 
actual and present threat to the independ- 
ence of the United States. 

The present treaty clause in the Consti- 
tution under present-day conditions is a 
Trojan horse which is about to unload its 
hidden soldiery in America’s midst. Needed 
therefore is a constitutional amendment 
that will drive the beast outside the walls 
without more damage done and with its re- 
maining armored soldiery securely locked 
within, 
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Critics of these proposed amendments to 
the Constitution say no change in the treaty- 
making procedure is necessary. They argue 
as follows: 

They would alter the basic structure of the 
Government as established by the Constitu- 
tion; 

They are contrary to the basic theory of 
separation of powers among the three 
branches of the Government; 

They would seriously curtail the treaty- 
making authority of the United States, pre- 
venting the Government from entering into 
many treaties which are beneficial and nec- 
essary to the interests of the United States; 

They would so seriously interfere with the 
historic and fundamental functions of the 
Executive and the Senate in the field of 
foreign affairs that they would jeopardize 
the influence of the United States in the 
world today. 

A synthesis of the combined views of the 
opposition follows: 

The framers of the Constitution recognized 
that, although governmental power could 
be a danger to individuals, there was even 
greater danger in rendering the Government 
incapable of dealing effectively with prob- 
lems it would face. 

Rights of sovereignty 

These proposals would deny to the United 
States, in its dealings with other nations, 
rights of sovereignty which other nations ex- 
ercise. They would seriously alter the exist- 
ing balance of Federal-State relations. They 
would make international agreements of all 
kinds more difficult to negotiate and enforce. 

They would impose these restrictions not 
because the Nation’s Bill of Rights has been 
impaired, but because the advocates of these 
amendments fear that at some indefinite time 
in the future they might be. 

The only case of alleged danger presented 
by the proponents of the amendments is the 
possibility that at some time the Senate may 
be asked to consider giving its advice and 
consent to ratification of a treaty or treaties 
of information, on human rights, and on an 
international criminal court. 


Consider on merits 


Yet the freedom of information conven- 
tions were never fully completed and have 
already been laid aside by the U. N. The 
United States has announced it would not 
support them because of objectionable fea- 
tures. 

The covenants on human rights that the 
U. N. has been working on for 5 years are still 
in draft form and years from completion. 

The proposal for an international criminal 
court is only under preliminary study by a 
U. N. committee, and is likewise years from 
becoming anything for the United States 
even to consider. 

There is nothing improper or even danger- 
ous in the people of the world being inter- 
ested in ways to protect and guarantee hu- 
man freedoms; and the United States does 
not flinch from aiding in such endeavors. 

When there are definitive proposals for 
consideration, then is the time to accept or 
reject them on their merits. But we can see 
no valid reason to amend the Constitution 
so as to prevent the President and Senate 
from even considering international solu- 
tions to what are regarded by most nations 
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of the world as international problems of 
gravity and importance. 
Ratification eyed 


Since any constitutional limitation of the 
scope of treaties would weaken the position 
of the United States in international nego- 
tiations, it is incumbent on proponents of 
such limitations to show definite and com- 
pelling need for it. That showing is not 
made by pointing to particular treaties not 
yet ratified or not yet even submitted for 
ratification, which rightly or wrongly are 
said to be objectionable. 

It would be as appropriate to urge that 
because Congress may pass, and doubtless 
has passed, some bad laws, it should be de- 
prived of legislative powers. If the U. N. con- 
ventions to which objections have been made 
are as bad as they are said to be, they will 
presumably not be ratified. 

There is no warrant for lightly assuming 
that the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate, all of whom are bound by oath to 
support and uphold the Constitution, would 
seek to subvert it. 

Advocates of these amendments exhibit a 
fear of a superstate into which this Nation 
is said to be in danger of being absorbed. 

The answer to such contentions, of course, 
is that the President and the Senate cannot 
make a treaty which is repugnant to the 
spirit of the Constitution. The treaty power 
is not wholly unlimited. Treaties cannot 
violate specific prohibitions of the Constitu- 
tion, nor can they subvert its essential na- 
ture. 

It has further been suggested that there 
is no constitutional protection against a 
treaty which impairs right of free speech, 
press, or religion. 

Court cases down the years, however, have 
made it clear that the “due-process clause” 
of the fifth amendment applies to all Federal 
action, making any amendment to prevent 
abridgment by treaty of executive agreement 
on the essential liberties guaranteed by the 
first 10 amendments unnecessary. 

United States officials certainly would not 
knowingly advocate anything to reduce the 
protection for individual liberties within the 
United States; but, in any event, the Con- 
stitution as it now stands would preclude any 
treaty from having the effect, however in- 
advertently, of impairing or abridging human 
liberties within the United States. 


Change in balance 


There may be room for doubt as to the 
merits or demerits of a particular treaty; but 
those issues can be fully dealt with by the 
Senate in deciding whether to ratify it. But 
a constitutional amendment which would 
prohibit the United States from dealing with 
the problems of human liberties at an inter- 
national level, and which would deny to the 
United States powers of sovereignty possessed 
by every other nation, would have the most 
damaging effects. 

The American Bar Association proposal 
would place a different and even greater lim- 
itation on the treaty power. It would limit 
the effective scope of many treaties to those 
matters which are within the delegated legis- 
lative powers of Congress, by providing that 
no treaty could have effect as domestic law 
except. through legislation enacted by Con- 
gress in the exercise of its delegated legisla- 
tive powers. 

This proposed denial to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a large part of the treaty power 
granted by the Constitution, and repeatedly 
exercised since the beginning of the Repub- 
lic, would produce a change in the balance 
between Federal and State power. 

The ABA’s proposal that treaties, after 
ratification, require approval of both Houses 
of Congress is particularly objectionable, as 
it places a second hurdle for treaties before 
they have domestic effect. The delays and 
difficulties inherent in such a two-stage proc- 
ess would make other nations reluctant to 
enter treaties with the United States. 
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This is not to suggest that all treaties 
should be self-executing. There are laws 
providing for participation by the House in 
cases where such participation is appropriate, 
without making particiation a rigid require- 
ment in all cases. 


Three methods seen 


There are three such ways: 

1. A treaty may, and frequently does, pro- 
vide that it is not self-executing, making 
legislation by both Houses necessary to im- 
plement it through appropriations and other 
ways; 

2. The Senate, with its power to impose 
reservations, can insist that a treaty not be 
self-executing; 

3. In an extreme case, there is the un- 
doubted power of Congress to check the 
President and Senate by subsequent sta- 
tute; to override the treaty so far as its ef- 
fect on domestic law is concerned. 

Under the Bricker resolution in particular, 
such treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation as America has with Italy, Ireland, 
Colombia, Denmark, and Greece would be 
impossible. American participation in such 
humanitarian treaties as the Slavery Con- 
vention of 1926 would be ruled out. 

It would prevent the United States from 
accepting its own so-called Baruch proposals 
for the international control of atomic 
energy. It would prevent the United States 
from ever accepting John Foster Dulles’ 
scheme for an international striking force 
to guard against Soviet aggression. 

Under it, the United States could not have 
taken Texas or Hawaii into its great family. 
The President could not have traded the 
over-age destroyers for the strategic bases 
in the Western Hemisphere in the last war. 

What these amendments would do, in ef- 
fect, would be equivalent to throwing out the 
baby with the bath water. While they would 
undoubtedly automatically kill such treaties 
as have to do with the U. N. and with human 
rights, they would at the same time make 
any treatymaking next to impossible. 


Medical Research in Massachusetts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in 1692, 
the Puritan fathers in Massachusetts 
engaged in a witch hunt. It was a black 
page in the history of Massachusetts. 

I regret to say that in my native and 
neighboring State of Massachusetts, a 
second witch hunt has started. It con- 
stitutes in my opinion another similar 
black page in the history of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A constituent of mine in New Hamp- 
shire has pointed the spotlight on this 
present black page of Massachusetts 
shortsightedness, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this statement from New 
Hampshire be inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER WITCH HUNT IN MASSACHUSETTS? 

For more than two centuries, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has been trying to 
eradicate from the pages of its history the 
bloody record of the Salem witch hunt. 

The lives of innocent people which were 
spent upon the gallows of Salem have been 


haunting the descendants of those Puritan 
killers ever since, to the point where direct 
descendancy is disclaimed in a State where 
tracing one's ancestors to the Mayflower is 
the password to fame, riches, and society, 

History repeats itself in Massachusetts. 
Another witch hunt threatens to prove that. 

The lesson which should have been written 
with indelible ink upon the memory of our 
Massachusetts brethren appears to have been 
forgotten, as once again a group of black- 
frocked, intolerant individuals are on a 
witch-hunt. 

In 1692, 19 persons were hanged at the 
Salem gallows because men closed their eyes 
and hearts to the truth. Today, men’s eyes 
and minds are again tightly closed, as more 
lives are being prepared for the stake. 

In 1692, it was the Puritan fathers against 
people they falsely accused as witches. 

In 1952, their descendants, wearing the 
cloak of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
are conducting a witch hunt against a coun- 
try doctor and the people who have faith 
in his professional talents. 

These present-day witch hunters are 
pointing an accusing finger at a man who 
has taken the Hippocratic oath to cure the 
ill—a doctor who has devoted many years 
of his life administering to the sick—and 
against people who have faith in this doc- 
tor’s ability to improve the status of their 
health. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society should 
hark back and remember history. 

The history of the medical profession is 
not free from similar false accusations and 
hasty attempts to mar the progress of medi- 
cal treatment. 

Servitus was burned to death because he 
would cut up and examine the body of a 
dead man. 

Spallanzani was threatened with disgrace 
by jealous rivals. 

Pasteur was laughed at, bitterly attacked 
by men who could not rise above the low 
level of their own ignorance and jealousy. 

Galileo was imprisoned for life because 
he dared prove his scientific observations. 

In Medford, Mass., scarcely a stone’s throw 
from the scene of the infamous Salem gal- 
lows of the past, lives Dr. Robert E. Lin- 
coln, a practicing physician and country 
doctor. 

His right to practice his profession can- 
not be questioned: his office walls are lined 
with degrees of various leading medical uni- 
versities. 

Dr. Lincoln was not satisfied to be a run- 
of-the-mill physician. He was smitten with 
the desire to find a means of helping those 
persons afflicted with illnesses outside the 
reach of present-day medicine. And thus he 
spent many months in research, until one 
day he felt satisfied that his long vigil and 
patient research offered definite signs of hope 
for those suffering with supposedly incur- 
able diseases. 

Then followed many more months of re- 
search to assure himself that his findings 
were accurate. He checked and double 
checked. He knew that he must leave noth- 
ing to chance. As a doctor, he realized all 
too well that false hope is worse than no 
hope at all. 

Finally, following the standard operating 
procedure of the profession, he presented 
his findings to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Here were records of his research, 
his results. He presented no magic formu- 
las, laid claims to no overall cures. Here 
were scientific facts, open for scrutiny by 
the experts of the society. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society de- 
rided Dr. Lincoln’s findings, even before his 
facts were put to a test. After all, this Dr. 
Lincoln was a small-town doctor. How could 
he come up with formulas that had not been 
discovered by greater doctors than he? 

The past caught up with the future again. 

Virchow, greatest of Germany’s scientists, 
whose mere frown would ruin many a scien- 
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tific theory, looked down on Koch, an un- 
known, laughed at his discovery. 

Medical societies were indifferent to chem- 
otherapy, and the world almost lost the 
wonders of penicillin. 

The experiments of Dubos and Kammel- 
kamp with gramicidin were viewed with du- 
bious eyes by the medical societies. 

And in 1952 the Massachusetts Medical 
Society looked down on Dr, Lincoln’s find- 
ings. Not only that. It set out to discredit 
him, the man who took the oath to “use 
treatment to help the sick according to my 
ability and judgment, but never with a view 
to injury or wrongdoing.” 

Why? 

One might just as well try to explain the 
reasoning behind the Salem witch-hunt. 

Yes, Massachusetts is engaged in another 
witch-hunt, and the Medical Society is the 
agent which is handling the cord. 

Who suffers from this latest example of 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness? 

Dr. Lincoln, for one. This cannot be de- 
nied. Any attempt to cast doubt upon the 
honesty, integrity, and professional ability, 
bee ethics of any person brings harm upon 

im. 

There are others, scores of others. 

They are the people who have faith in 
Dr. Lincoln, Without him, all hope for pos- 
sible recovery would be lost. 

Would any person with compassion in his 
heart deny a sick person a ray of light? 
What if after that ray comes sunshine. 

Would any person with Christian feelings 
in his bosom deny a straw to a drowning 
person? What if that straw were resting on 
a life-saving submerged stone? 

Men like Flemming, Dubos, Koch, Pasteur, 
Kammelkamp did not stop fighting in the 
face of opposition. 

And neither did Dr. Lincoln. It would be 
easy enough to pursue the easy way out. 
What would happen to his hundreds of pa- 
tients? And the thousands throughout the 
country with similar illnesses? 

He would fight on, in spite of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. One day, I predict, 
the very people who presented obstacles in 
his path will hail him for his contribution 
to humanity. 

Fortunately, the Medford doctor is not 
fighting a lone battle. His many support- 
ers—patients, former patients, neighbors, 
friends—from near and far, have rallied to 
his aid. The Lincoln Foundation was estab- 
lished to help this daring doctor to fight 
those who stand in the path of medical 
progress. 


I, as a Member of the United States 
Senate, am proud to be an officer of this 
foundation. 


Philippine Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
on the Philippines which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 10, 
1953. I believe that the matter with 
which this editorial is concerned is one 
which deserves to be brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is an election coming up in the 
Philippines next November, and a United 
States aid agency is just where it ought not 
to be—right in the middle of it. 

We got there by way of a little report on 
land reform issued by the Mutual Security 
Agency. It may be that the Philippines Gov- 
ernment is going about land reform slowly 
and perhaps too slowly to suit the agrarian 
reformers, It may be that the farm rentals 
are oppressive, that interest rates are exorbi- 
tant, and that the land tenure system is a 
feudal one. But when an election may hinge 
on the haste or the slowness with which 
these things come about, is it our place to 
tell another government what to do and how 
to do it? 

President Quirino, who says these things 

cannot come about as fast as many would 
like, took particular objection to a little 
phrase hidden in the report written by Mr. 
Robert Hardy. This special little phrase 
warned that the United States might have 
to take direct, expensive, drastic action to 
save the Philippines from communism unless 
poverty and unrest among tenant farmers 
were alleviated. How? By land reform, of 
course; by the Philippines Government buy- 
ing land and divvying it up among the 
farmers. 
President Quirino says that Mr. Hardy, 
who was a land-reform expert under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, might know a lot about 
Japan but he doesn’t realize that the Phil- 
ippines is different, Mr. Quirino points out 
that in Japan all that had to be done was 
to seize the Emperor's lands and split them 
up—but that in his islands they must be 
bought and paid for first. 

And the Philippines Government just 
hasn’t got that kind of money. Doubtless 
here is where Mr. Magsaysay, the leading 
agrarian reformer and recently defense min- 
ister in the Government, hopes that we will 
come in. 

Mr. Magsaysay seeks the nomination of 
the Nacionalista Party in opposition next 
November to Mr. Quirino, who heads the Lib- 
eral Party, and he will make great use of 
the MSA report on land reform in all the 
hundreds of islands that make up the Phil- 
ippine archipelago if he should get the nom- 
ination. If he doesn't get it, whoever does 
will make the same use of the document. 

Compounding the misadventure of the 
report, Admiral Spruance, our Ambassador to 
Mr. Quirino’s country, is reported by Mr. 
Homer Bigart, of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, to be foursquare behind the MSA study. 
Doubtless neither Mr. Hardy nor Ambassador 
Spruance mean to be kingmakers even on 
a small scale, but that is what they may be 
thoroughly charged with in Communist 
propaganda. 

Meddling in other people’s affairs is never 
a pretty business. When it lends ammuni- 
tion to the enemy, it is dangerous, for they 
make of it not just a report by economic 
planners but the course of an imperialist 
government powerful enough to tell a smaller 
ally what it must do and how it must be 
done, 


Adequate VA Funds for Medical and Hos- 
pital Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following very interesting editorial 
from the current issue of the Stars and 
Stripes: 

WILL CARE ror THEIR OWN 


As reported elsewhere in this issue, 
Marshall E. Miller, national commander of 
AMVETS. and, therefore, prime spokesman 
for the only strictly World War II veterans’ 
organization that is recognized by the Con- 
gress, went to the White House last week 
and talked for 25 minutes with the Presi- 
dent about veterans’ affairs. Twenty-five 
minutes is a mighty short time to cover such 
a vital subject by anybody’s clock, but it is 
said on competent authority that Com- 
mander Miller told Ike all about the tangled 
mess that is denying appropriate care to 
thousands of disabled war veterans; showed 
the Chief Executive how $50 million can 
be saved in costs of veterans’ security while 
improving services to them, and managed to 
spend several of those precious minutes in 
presenting Ike with a life membership in the 
organization. 

We are glad to note that what was sup- 
posed to have taken a quarter hour was 
stretched out an additional 10 minutes be- 
cause it appears from where we sit that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower needs some briefing on how 
to do something about a very sad situation. 
We wish, too, that a lot of others we could 
name had been permitted to sit in on the 
conference. Also, we desire it to be known 
that we have a very high regard. both for 
the AMVET leader and for his organization 
which is very definitely on the ball and is 
doing a great job for the cause of former 
servicemen and women, but we would here 
analyze briefly the nine-point program 
Miller submitted to President Eisenhower 
and, in part, attempt to add a little em- 
phasis to portions of it. Commander Miller 
is no Tarzan, and we claim no unusual 
ability to drive home what he could not 
possibly have done effectively in so short a 
time, but the evident concern shown by 
the President in adding valuable minutes 
to the interchange of views and the an- 
nounced interest Ike expressed in recipients 
of veterans’ benefits prompts us to review 
once more in short comment a terribly dis- 
astrous condition that warrants immediate 
White House attention. 

Some of the AMVET proposals need little 
mention. Part of that $50 million estimated 
saving would come from Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration reorganization that is already under 
way and is agreeable to everybody if the 
VA is not reorganized out of existence; we 
know from experience that such a huge 
agency cannot be always right about every 
detail and that it needs occasional policing, 
and we hope that Miller's suggestions along 
this line were alone the purpose of the rec- 
ommendation, but neither we nor the com- 
mander will ever see perfection in the VA 
and we hope he doesn’t expect it. The loca- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals more nearly adja- 
cent to medical centers is also in part a 
desired end and is likewise being accom- 
plished, so we can pass by that proposai. 
Quarterly payments of compensation to bene- 
ficiaries in the lower disability brackets is 
all right with us, if it is approved by those 
on the rolls, and that could be an economy 
move, we suppose; $15 or $30 a month would 
mean 3 times that in 3 months and would 
probably not upset budgets too disastrously 
when the veterans are laboring at today’s 
swollen wages. And certainly we can find 
no objection to having the Congress adopt 
a more realistic approach to the appropria- 
tion of VA funds for medical and hospital 
care, because God knows, that consideration 
is long overdue. We can go along, also, on 
the fifth AMVET proposal that dental treat- 
ment for veterans is pretty much overdone 
and that regulations governing it could well 
be overhauled and restricted, and we think 
that all veterans’ groups feel as we do, but 
there are 4 more propositions that were 
laid before, the President which require em- 
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phatic discussion, and in them there is little 
or no saving possible from our point of view, 

Taking these in inverse order of impor- 
tance, they would consolidate insurance 
functions, exercise more prudent use of con- 
tact offices, close some regional VA offices 
and insist upon a clear-cut policy of hos- 
pitalization for nonservice-connected vet- 
erans. Veterans’ insurance is the biggest 
business of its kind in the world. It has al- 
ready been consolidated to a point where it 
is almost strangled and policyholders and 
annuitants alike are getting all fouled up 
in premium payments and claims to a point 
where confusion compounds disorder; we 
think it is time to let this agency alone, per- 
mit it to become disentangled and allow it to 
function, because the more it is disturbed 
the more costly it becomes and there is no 
economy in an operation that is not per- 
mitted to become efficient. Here there has 
been altogether too much reorganization and 
the results prove it. Contact offices of the 
veterans’ agency have been set up to serve 
veterans and to acquaint them with their 
rights. Money savings may be achieved in 
reducing their number, but here, too, this 
most essential service has been more than 
cut to the bone; reduce the means of in- 
formation and aid to claimants and we do a 
grave disservice to men and women coming 
out of uniform and to those in later life 
approaching need of help. We think that a 
reconsideration of AMVET opinion is as 
much in order on that proposition as is the 
proposal to do away with some regional 
Offices. Many branch offices have already 
been disposed of but regional setups as such 
are purposed to bring advice and help nearer 
to the veteran who requires assistance; to 
deny this is to dissipate the very core of VA 
functions and we cannot believe that 
AMVETS would even think of wanting to do 
that. 

Last of the recommendations laid before 
President Eisenhower was a demand for a 
clear-cut definition of the requirements for 
non-service-connected hospitalization of war 
veterans. The only economy in that is a 
denial of the right such as all but came 
about in 1933, and nothing could more per- 
fectly play into the hands of enemies of 
veterans than to call for a revision of exist- 
ing law or even a suggested study of it, 
Older veterans recall well the struggle re- 
quired to put present law on the statute 
books and simple obseryation should: indi- 
cate how utterly impossible it would be to 
relegate such services to States and local 
communities which are totally unable to 
cope with such a situation. During Febru- 
ary hearings at the Capitol, Commander 
Miller differed with other organizations -of 
veterans on some lesser points at issue, but he 
discussed at length a hospital patient survey 
made by AMVETS, made indelibly clear that 
the privilege of hospitalization was not being 
abused and, while somewhat critical of VA 
management which, he said, needed better 
planning, asserted that while medical treat- 
ment should be furnished to all needy vet- 
erans, the overriding necessity is to elimi- 
nate inferior medical care to any veteran. 

Much as we dislike to say so, we think that 
the net result of our comrade’s visit to the 
White House was a further muddying of the 
waters. While agreeing, at least in part as 
we have, to some of Commander Miller’s 
observations, experience indicates that cut< 
backs in some offices have served to create 
interminable perplexities. Budget reduc- 
tions, lay-offs, and threatened discharges 
haye resulted not only in reducing far below 
the necessary minimum the services to which 
all disabled veterans have title—and this in- 
cludes, unfortunately, those disabled at the 
hands of the enemy and the widows and or- 
phans of the battle dead—but also have 
thrown into a tailspin every right guaranteed 
to our veterans by laws written in the Con- 
gress of the United States after the most 
extended and careful planning, What is 
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most essential is that the Congress be com- 
pelled to live up to the obligations it has 
assumed, and there the voice of AMVETS is 
needed sorely. It is meaningless to have 
laws on the books unless dollars are appro- 
priated to make them effective, and our 
World War II comrades can also shout that 
truth into the ears of pennysaving and pound 
foolish Congressmen. Nothing is more vi- 
tally necessary at this moment when vet- 
erans are being pilloried on the cross of fake 
economy. 

There have come across this desk numer- 
ous replies of Members of Congress sent to 
constituents who demanded to know why 
they voted against additional money for the 
VA last February. Many were written by 
solons who were themselves in uniform only 
a few years ago, and we must state in the 
interests of truthful reporting that they re- 
flected either abject ignorance of the issues 
involved or else were lying excuses attempt- 
ing to cover up votes cast purposely to mark 
down the cost of veterans’ care. Hospital 
rights of veterans need no further definition. 
They are already defined, and the stupid as- 
sertion that cutbacks are in order because 
some day everybody will be a veteran is an 
attempt to find a means to avoid the law. 
It has also been said that veterans must 
themselves foot the bill for any added care. 
Well, they have footed the bill in blood. 


NEA Reports Growing Need of Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “NEA Reports 
Growing Need of Teachers,” which was 
published in the Washington Post of 
April 1, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The shortage of elementary schoolteachers 
is so acute that wealthier school systems 
are going half across the country scouting 
for recruits, a National Education Associa- 
tion commission disclosed yesterday. 

“This competition will grow keener,” the 
commission on teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards reported, adding that by 
fall 160,000 new fully trained teachers will 
be needed to man elementary classrooms. 

Compare this demand with an expected 

supply of 35,600 graduates trained for ele- 
mentary school teaching, the commission 
said, and it is apparent many of the Na- 
tion’s children will be shortchanged on their 
education. 

The commission breaks down its help- 
wanted figure of 160,000 teachers this way: 
About 1,500,000 additional children will en- 
roll in school this fall. The new classrooms 
constructed to house these newcomers will 
need a staff of 20,000 new teachers. An 
additional 10,000 teachers should be hired 
to relieve overcrowding and half-day classes. 

Another 10,000 are needed for special in- 
struction, and 60,000 now teaching should 
be replaced or given more training. An 
estimated 60,000 teachers quit every year. 

Shortages of high-school teachers also are 
developing, particularly in the fields of 
mathematics, science, agriculture, industrial 
arts, boys’ health and physical education, 
the commission said. Librarians, home eco- 
nomics, and health teachers have been in 
short supply for many years, the commis- 
sion added. 


Excerpt From Report of Conservation of 
Human Resources Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the recently published report of the Con- 
servation of Human Resources Project. 
This project was established in 1950 by 
General Eisenhower at the Graduate 
School of Business of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The report is entitled “The Un- 
educated,” and deals largely with the 
problem of illiteracy and its impact on 
the Nation. It highlights the facts and 
conclusions concerning this problem to 
which I have called the attention of the 
Senate repeatedly during the last 5 
years. 

Iam especially gratified to see that the 
first recommendation of this report, 
which is based on exhaustive study, is 
that the Federal Government assist the 
States in attacking illiteracy through a 
grant-in-aid program. This, of course, 
is what I have been proposing since 1948. 
It is what I proposed in my current bill 
(S. 544), and what Congressman REECE 
proposed in his bill (H. R. 2139). The 
fact that Congressman REECE and I in- 
troduced in the last Congress and again 
in the present Congress practically iden- 
tical bills shows that this is a bipartisan 
question. It is bipartisan because it is 
a national problem involving as it does 
every State and geographical section of 
the country and every racial group. 

I wish here to call attention to the 
vigorous and persistent campaign waged 
against illiteracy by the United States 
Office of Education during the past 10 
years. Realizing the importance of this 
problem to the Nation, this Federal 
agency has secured funds from private 
sources with which to conduct research 
and to assist through a demonstration 
project in the preparation of teachers 
and materials for adults of low literacy 
levels. 

In view of the interest of the Presi- 
dent in this project, and of the bipartisan 
character of the problem, I hope that the 
literacy education bills now pending be- 
fore Congress may become an admini- 
stration measure. As an indication of 
my belief in the importance of this 
matter, I plan to ask Congressman 
Reece to join with me in requesting joint 
hearings on our bills at the earliest con- 
venience of the appropriate committees. 
Furthermore, I request unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the summary on 
The Uneducated be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Both the project and this publication are 
unique in several respects. 

The project resulted from the initiative 
of General Eisenhower, soon after coming 
to Columbia, because of the striking evi- 
dence of manpower wastage revealed to him 
during World War II. 
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The project's twofold objectives are: to 
deepen the knowledge of the fundamentals 
of human resources, and to show how new 
knowledge can contribute to sounder public 
policy aimed at reducing the wastage of the 
Nation’s most valuable resource. 

Of the project, General Eisenhower has 
said: “This study will be of immeasurable 
benefit to all the world in furthering the 
dignity of man as a human being.” 

The project is a cooperative venture in the 
fullest sense, undertaken by the university, 
the business community, public groups such 
as foundations and trade-unions, and the 
Federal Government. 

This first publication of the project de- 
velops timely and challenging recommenda- 
tions on the basis of cooperative research in- 
volving 100 persons in Government, industry, 
and education including the Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the Under 
Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Director of Selective Service, 
and the new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Rob- 
ert Anderson. 

The Uneducated, which is dedicated to 
Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Snyder, personal 
physician to General Eisenhower, who has 
been senior adviser to the project, concludes 
with several major findings outstanding 
among which are these: 

1. Despite the tremendous advances which 
have been made in both absolute and in per- 
centage terms to eradicate illiteracy, espe- 
cially during the past 60 years, the scale of 
the problem today is still excessively large 
considering the importance which society 
attaches to education and considering the 
economic resources available to us for the 
support of education. For example, nearly 
1.5 million younger men out of 18 million 
examined for service in World War II pre- 
sented a serious educational problem. Cen- 
sus data further show that 12 percent of 
employed males in the United States had 
less than 5 years of schooling at the time 
of World War II. 

2. The South is the region of major diffi- 
culty because it has so many children in 
proportion to total population to educate. 
A further factor there is that Negro educa- 
tion has been, at least in the past, poorly 
supported to an extreme, and there are great 
deficiencies to make up. In 1950, the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 5 and 
17 equaled only 30 percent of the number 
of adults in the Northeast, as compared to 
44 percent in the South. Moreover, the 
South has less income with which to educate 
these children. * * * 

3. There is a real difficulty * * * of in- 
corporating even a relatively small number 
of illiterates into an organization structured 
on the assumption that the persons in it can 
read and write. It was found that even 
though the illiterate person could frequently 
learn to become a machine operator, for ex- 
ample, without particular difficulty, indus- 
tries would hesitate to employ him because 
he would be unable to meet the other re- 
sponsibilities of work in a large organization 
such as filling out blanks, reading work 
orders, and keeping records. 

4. One of the worst concentrations of illit- 
eracy is among the Navaho Indians who are 
wards of the Federal Government in an 
isolated culture that has made it next to 
impossible to bring schools to the Navaho. 
Another major area where illiteracy is bred 
is among the children of migratory farm 
workers who can be subdivided into two 
major groups: A Negro group based pri- 
marily in Florida which moves north along 
the Atlantic seaboard; and the Spanish- 
American group based in Texas which fans 
out toward the north and west. 

5. It is no longer possible for our de- 
mocracy to remain strong unless the citi- 
zenry is able and willing to inform itself 
about many and complex issues far tran- 
scending local issues. And this can be done 
only if each individual is able to read, and 
read critically. The day has passed when 
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it was possible for an Hliterate citizen to be 
sufficiently well-informed about the major 
problems on which he had to form a judg- 
ment ‘through word-of-mouth discussion 
with his neighbors. And beyond the prob- 
lem of internal strength is the equally urgent 
problem of external security. In the 
ideological struggle between the United 
States and Russia for the support of peoples 
of Asia and perhaps soon for Africa and South 
America—areas where predominant parts of 
the population are illiterate—Russia is using 
as a major propaganda weapon its own ap- 
mt successes in substantially reducing 
illiteracy. Furthermore, the Communists 
repeatedly call attention to the fact that our 
country, which boasts so much about its 
standard of living, still has a considerable 
number of illiterates in the population. 

6. Although illiteracy in America is tend- 
ing to disappear and elementary education 
to improve, there is little likelihood that 
these gradual changes will eliminate the 
problem ot the uneducated in any reasonable 
time. 

7. Conclusive evidence has been adduced 
that the special training program established 
by the Armed Forces during World War II 
met its principal objective by providing a 
basis for the speedy adjustment of illiterate 
and poorly educated young men, in a period 
of 2 to 3 months, to military life. The 
basic knowledge thus acquired has carried 
over into their civil life by adding to their 
skills, stimulating them to further education, 
and giving new and heightened meaning to 
their lives. Clearly this episode in military 
history has significance far beyond the purely 
military domain. 

The Uneducated concludes with a number 
of major recommendations * * * of which 
the following three are the highlights: 

1, That the Federal Government help at- 
tack illiteracy at its most acute sources 
through a grant-in-aid program to the States 
based on two qualifying criteria: 

(a) A State tax rate for education which 
is in proportion to or above the national 
average. 

(b) A yield per school-age child from such 
taxation considerably below the national 
average, 

2. That the Armed Forces abandon their 
present policy of rejecting the uneducated 
for military service and reinstitute special 
training programs. 

3. That the Federal Government also take 
immediate action where it already has both 
authority and responsibility, as in the case 
of Indians and interstate migrants, to 
strengthen education and thus eliminate ad- 
ditions to the ranks of the uneducated. 


Our Billion-Dollar Bureaucracy Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding an article appearing in the April 
Reader's Digest entitled “Our Billion- 
Dollar Bureaucracy Overseas.” 

This article is factual and quite an 
eye opener. I have been making some 
studies on the subject of late, and Mr. 
Holman Harvey has pointed up many 
of the shocking extravagances, over- 
lapping, and duplication going on all 
over the world. 

Unfortunately these things are making 
us highly unpopular and it is a fact that 


but dislike for all his lavish spending. 
A correspondent recently wrote m 
from Europe: 


Most people here think there is little 
choice between Americanization and Soviet- 
ization, in fact a goodly number think the 
latter would be preferable, 


The article follows: 


For more than 7 years the American peo- 
ple have paid billions of dollars in taxes to 
help other countries. During these years, 
and by reason of these immense funds, a 
vast American overseas bureaucracy has 
sprung up, reaching out into more than 100 
foreign lands, 

As of last November the United States 
Government had 185,000 full-time employees 
abroad, exclusive of the Armed Forces. They 
represented 75 departments and bureaus. 
The payroll alone for this horde of civilians 
exceeds half a billion dollars a year. 

‘That is only a beginning. These employees 
have about 105,000 wives and children with 
them. Added to these civilian dependents 
are 220,000 wives and children (and some- 
times parents) of United States military 
personnel stationed throughout the world. 
Taken altogether, the American people are 
maintaining overseas, in comfort and luxury 
unknown to foreign populations, a civilian 
host of more than half a million. 

Is all this elaborate bureaucracy neces- 
sary? Is it to become a permanent charge 
on the American taxpayer—an unavoidable 
price of our leadership? And is it linked to 
the ill will toward America now being re- 
ported in increasing volume? 

Part of this overseas activity is legitimate 
and beyond criticism. Congress has directed 
some agencies to assume new obligations 
abroad. Some American officials with their 
families must live at remote outposts, under 
daily hazard and hardship, and special help 
from home is indispensable. . But these are 
few. 

Until recently hardly anyone had even an 
inkling of the total cost of our swollen over- 
seas bureaucracy. This report has been 
painstakingly assembled over many months 
by investigators. working in Washington, 
New York and Europe. More than a million 
words of documents were studied and aug- 
mented by on-the-spot investigations. One 
striking fact emerged: No one department 
of the Federal Government, including the 
White House, knew all of the ramifications 
of American expansion abroad. In no place 
were all the facts assembled. No one com- 
mittee of Congress has studied the total 
problem. Useful piecemeal in have 
been held, however—notably one tenaciously 
pursued by the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
headed by Senator Harry F. BYRD of Virginia. 

One of the most recent of these was a 
7-week study of Government employees in 
Europe and North Africa, conducted by a 
special congressional committee headed by 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, The committee found many employees 
who had been on the payroll for 6 months 
before doing any work or even knowing who 
their bosses were. Others were kept on for 
months after their work had been completed. 

The Congressmen were shocked by the high 
salaries and luxurious living enjoyed by Fed- 
eral workers abroad. Average stenographers 
earned as much as $6,000 a year. Some Gov- 
ernment employees occupied lavish quarters 
with 3 or 4 servants including cook and but- 
ler. Not a single employee they talked to 
expressed any desire to return to the United 
States. It was obvious they never had it so 
good. 

Upon his return, Senator JOHNSTON stated 
biuntly half of the United States employees 
abroad should be discharged. 

This lavish living, however, is only a part— 
though a disgraceful part—of the load 
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the American taxpayer is getting little 


United States taxpayers must bear. Con- 
sider the staggering travel expenses neces- 
sary to keep our overseas empire function- 
ing. The United States Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service now operates the world's 
largest fleet of passenger vessels—539 ships 
calling at 550 ports, Their main job is to 
move troops. But during the 1952 fiscal year 
MSTS ships carried 174,751 United States 
civilian employees, employees of Government 
contractors and dependents. Aside from a 
trifling mess charge, they traveled free: 

In the same year MSTS ships transported 
214,000 tons of household effects. These are 
crated by the Government and generally de- 
livered directly to the employee's abode and 
unpacked for him, all without charge. 

Last year the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice—MATS—flew 53,000 United States civil- 
ians and dependents between this country 
and their overseas destinations. But even 
MSTS and MATS together hadn't enough 
facilities to handle their double-duty job. 
So the Government spent $374,200,000 to 
charter privately owned ships, and con- 
tracted for space on luxury liners and com- 
mercial airlines. : 

Here is a sample checking of overseas de- 
partures from New York alone. In the 11: 
days from September 23 to October 3, 1952, 
the Government sent out five shiploads of 
civilians on MSTS vessels. It contracted 
for nearly half of the first-class accommoda- 
tions on the America sailing on October 2 
and for more than a third on the new blue- 
ribbon United States sailing the next day. 
On top of that, it chartered 28, 60-seat com- 
mercial airliners to fly civilians to Europe. 
To care for these people in New York while 
waiting for their departure, large portions 
of big hotels were taken over. 

The Government in a single year paid for 
240,886 trips for civilian employees and de- 
pendents of military and civilian personnel, 
by transportation facilities owned, chartered, 
or contracted for by Federal agencies. 

Other thousands embarked individually 
on other liners and planes, using Govern- 
ment travel orders, The total volume of this 
trafic can only be guessed; but for the cur- 
rent year the State Department, which uses 
private transportation exclusively, asked for 
$15 million for travel; the Mutual Security 
Agency's request for last year was $16 mil- 
lion. At an average of $400 per trip, the re- 
quests of these two agencies alone could ac- 
count for an additional 80,000 trips. 

Years ago American companies doing busi- 
ness overseas found they could staff their 
foreign offices with competent local person- 
nel, engender goodwill by so doing—and 
save the costs of transporting American em- 
ployees, families, and furnishings abroad. 
General Electric and General Motors, for ex- 
ample, usually send only indispensable ex- 
ecutives and technicians to foreign posts. 

In contrast, Government agencies send 
thousands of stenographers, clerks, and other 
minor officials abroad with their belongings, 
at vast expense, The State Department esti- 
mates that it costs up to $8,400 to get 1 
official, with wife, 3 children, and house- 
hold goods, from Kansas City to Berlin, and 
$11,800 to Tokyo. 

During the last fiscal year 35,640 shipments 
of personnel effects sent abroad by the 
State Department went out of New Tork 
alone. Our allowances for furnishings are 
generous. A $3,600-a-year employee can have 
6,720 pounds, or more than 3 tons, trans- 
ported free. If he has a family, this jumps 
to 11,400 pounds. 

As inducements for overseas service, many 
bonuses and allowances are given Govern- 
ment employees. In London, for example, 
a lower-grade clerical employee with a basic 
salary of $3,551 can draw $6 a day for tem- 
porary quarters up to 3 months. Although 
the cost of living in London is lower than in 
American cities, he is also entitled to $900 a 
year for rent and $120 to compensate for the 
extra expense of living abroad. It is possible 
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for an employee with dependents to draw 
$3,000 a year above his regular salary. Mil- 
lions of British families live in England com- 
fortably and put their children through 
school with less than this. 

Allowances are stepped up for higher-sal- 
aried employees. A $9,130 married employee 
with two children in Rome is given $1,200 a 
year for extra living costs, $3,500 housing al- 
lowance, and $60 for each child; a total of 
$4,820 above his salary and exempt from in- 
come taxes. Members of Senator JoHNsTON’s 
committee were startled, and no wonder, to 
hear high-salaried employees complain that 
it cost them as much as $150 a year of their 
salaries to meet their entire living expenses, 
although the allowances are intended only 
to recompense for theoretically higher living 
costs abroad. 

Foreigners employed in our overseas offices 
are on a very different basis. A French 
stenographer in MSA headquarters in Paris 
earns $1,760 a year, paid in francs, with no 
cost-of-living or housing allowance. In Lon- 
don, English secretaries work in our offices 
for $25 a week, next to American secretaries 
paid four to five times as much. One com- 
mented recently: 

“The American girls and I are friends, but 
we never meet after office hours. I can't 
invite them to my home. What I could of- 
fer them from my meager rations would seem 
shabby hospitality. In their apartments 
they serve delicacies and cocktails. I can- 
not.” This situation, duplicated all over 
the world, can hardly fail to create resent- 
ment. 

The American taxpayer is spending lavish- 
ly to house this immense bureaucracy. In 
addition to embassies and legations all over 
the world, the State Department alone owns 
896 apartment buildings and 467 residential 
properties. 

In London we haye taken over most of 
fashionable Grosvenor Square. Londoners 
now sadly refer to it as “American Square.“ 
In Paris we are steadily spreading out, taking 
up a dozen choice sites from the Place de la 
Concorde to the Are de Triomphe. In Rome 
we have built two apartment houses at a 
cost of more than $700,000 to house officials. 
One United States employee entitled to a 
$2,800 housing allowance lives there in a 10- 
room penthouse, with three baths, and two 
terraces overlooking the Eternal City. “This 
would cost at least $6,000 in the States,” he 
said. 

In Bonn, Germany, a $13,804,000 United 
States housing project includes a shopping 
center costing $321,800; a chapel costing 
$141,700; a theater costing $185,000; and a 
$362,000 gymnasium with bowling alleys and 
aswimming pool. Dining facilities and bars 
are to cost another $164,220. 

Americans in Athens have virtually taken 
over three of the swankest suburbs, where 
they live in fine villas with extensive gar- 
dens, In one suburb we run four hotels for 
United States personnel. American buses, 
for American personnel who pay no fares, 
run between the suburbs and the heart of 
Athens, competing with the regular Greek 
buses and taxis. 

Resented competition is also offered by the 
luxurious American clubs spread around the 
world. In London the United States Air 
Force Club, occupying a $5-million mansion 
donated by Barbara Hutton, extends its priv- 
ileges to all United States civilian employees 
and dependents. There is dancing every 
night. Scotch and soda sells at 35 cents. 
Rooms rent at $1 a night, against $7 to $10 
at a good London hotel. 

In the American Officers’ Club in Munich, 
Americans, civilian and military, pay around 
$1 for luncheon. Local restaurants must 
charge at least twice as much—for our clubs 
receive American food tax-and-freight-free. 
In Munich alone there are 25 American clubs 
open to United States civilians, 

Obviously the cash payroll of American 
employees, large as it is, is only part of the 
full cost of the extravagant establishment we 


have erected abroad. A sweeping investiga- 
tion will be required to establish the total 
charge on the National Treasury. 

Congress confronts a complicated problem 
in unsnarling this confusion abroad, because 
our extraterritorial establishment has 
mushroomed around the world, department 
by department, with no firm central policies 
to control its growth. Cross bookkeeping be- 
tween United States agencies makes it diffi- 
cult to trace expenditures and costs. 

Americans never before have faced the 
problem of an overseas bureaucracy of their 
own making; and now we must ask our- 
selves what we can propose to do about it. 

Can we reduce this costly establishment 
without curtailing essential aid to our allies? 
Can we leave more of the administration of 
our aid funds in their hands, and so lessen 
our own tremendous administrative expend- 
itures? Can we consolidate our remaining 
agencies abroad, eliminating duplication and 
waste? 

Aside from the drain on the United States 
taxpayer, through extravagance and unknow- 
ing ostentation we are spreading ill will to- 
ward America. What an historic mischance 
this could become for the American people 
who are paying so heavy a price to foster har- 
mony among our friends. 


Limitation of Treatymaking Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp several editorials 
which have appeared in recent days in 
the Washington Post dealing with the 
Bricker resolution. I think these edi- 
torials present a very fine analysis of 
the effect of this proposal which I very 
much hope will not prevail. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 20, 
1953] 


Mr. Bricker’s DILEMMA 


President Eisenhower yesterday gave the 
best definition we have heard of the Bricker 
resolution to limit the treatymaking power. 
‘The people who are arguing for this proposed 
amendment, he said, are saying that the 
Constitution should be changed so as to keep 
it the same as it now is. Many agree with 
the President that this is a bit of an anom- 
aly, for the Bricker amendment would add 
nothing to the safeguards already in the 
Constitution, 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
President was talking about only 1 seg- 
ment of a 4-point resolution. The other 
three points are all concerned with crippling 
the treatymaking process through which 
our foreign relations are controlled. These 
would effect changes of a most dangerous 
character. For example, section 2 of the pro- 
posed amendment would forbid the United 
States to negotiate any treaty permitting an 
international organization to supervise or 
control any matter essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States. 
Witnesses at the recent hearings naturally 
supposed that this would prevent the United 
States from agreeing to international con- 
trol over atomic power. Senator BRICKER 
takes a different view, but his interpretation 
of section 2 seems to fly into the face of its 
precise language. 
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Mr. Bricker told the Senate the other day 
that this claim that his amendment would 
stand in the way of an effective atom-control 

program was the most absurd charge leveled 
against it. He arrived at a contrary inter- 
pretation by saying that control of the atom 
is not within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States. What, then, is within the 
country’s domestic jurisdiction? No one 
knows. In to escape from one horn 
of his dilemma, Senator Bricker has made 
section 2 meaningless. Perhaps where is 
some gain in that, but it seems inconceiv- 
able that Congress will approve a resolution 
which meant one thing to its author and 
the opposite to nearly everyone else. 

This is the second time that Mr. Bricker 
has come forth with a muddled and mis- 
chievous proposal affecting the treaty power. 
His 1952 resolution was abandoned after its 
defects had been exposed. Since January he 
has been pressing his new version on the ap- 
parent assumption that it had the support 
of the President and the Secretary of State. 
Now it is obvious that no such support will 
be forthcoming despite Senator BRICKER’S 
missionary work at the White House. 

It is a pity that the Senator did not also 
sit down with some of the experts who have 
been studying this problem for the adminis- 
tration, for his resolution, as a whole, is the 
gravest sort of threat to the standing of the 
United States as a world power. He is in 
the ridiculous position of a Republican Sen- 
ator trying to undercut the powers of a Re- 
publican President to deal with a world cri- 
sis. Last year his reckless course seemed to 
be explained as partisan politics. But what 
can explain it now? The Senator has the 
alternative of withdrawing his foolish reso- 
lution or of risking stultification of the ad- 
ministration he helped to bring to power. 


{From the Washington Post of March 25, 
1953] 
ASSAULT ON UNITED STATES Power—II 

Any move to narrow the treatymaking 
power must be closely examined these days 
because of the vast responsibilities that the 
United States has acquired. The power to 
make treaties is the power to regulate our 
relatior; with other nations, including our 
closest allies. When the Constitution was 
being drafted in 1787, there were demands 
that the treaty power be limited in various 
Ways so as to avoid possible abuses. The 
United States was then only an isolated strip 
along the Atlantic seaboard with fewer than 
four million people. But the Founding 
Fathers insisted that the door be kept open 
to any kind of agreement deemed appropriate 
to the national welfare—within the powers 
granted by the Constitution. Now that the 
United States is the most powerful nation 
in the world, however, Senator Bricker and 
his colleagues want to take away part of 
what the Founding Fathers deemed essential, 

Section 2 of Senator Bricker’s proposed 
constitutional amendment reads as follows: 

“No treaty shall authorize or permit any 
foreign power or any international organ- 
ization to supervise, control, or adjudicate 
rights of citizens of the United States within 
the United States enumerated in this Con- 
stitution or any other matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

Some students of international law say 
that if this provision had been in effect in 
1945 it would have prevented the United 
States from joining the United Nations. The 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York also concluded that section 2 would 
forbid the United States to play its part in 
the International Monetary Fund Agreement, 
the International Telecommunications 
Union, the World Health tion, and 
similar bodies. Presumably it would also 
prevent the United States from espousing 
various rights of its own nationals before 
the International Court of Justice. 

Even more serious would be the impedi- 
ments placed in the way of agreements 
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designed to keep the peace and insure our 
security. The ban against international con- 
trol over anything “within the domestic juris- 
diction of the United States” would seem to 
forbid the kind of atomic-control program 
that this country has been seeking for sey- 
eral years. If atomic disarmament is to be 
achieved, it must include arrangements for 
international supervision of the users to 
which fissionable materials are being put. 
The United States as well as other countries 
would have to submit to such international 
controls, and the Bricker amendment seems 
to be a direct bar. To be sure, Senator 
Bricker denies this by saying that control of 
atomic power is obviously of international 
concern, but if his amendment is to be inter- 
preted in that loose fashion it is merely a 
piece of foggy verbiage which ought to be 
discarded on grounds of vagueness. 

The one thing certain is that section 2 of 
the amendment would clamp unmeasurable 
restraints on President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles at a time when our interna- 
tional ties are closer than ever before. No 
need for such restraints has been shown; 
the safeguards against unwise treaties are 
ample. On the other hand the necessity for 
a flexible, positive, and unembarrassed for- 
eign policy stands out from every instance in 
which American leadership is put to the 
test. 

[From the Washington Post of March 30, 
1953] 

ASSAULT ON UNITED STATES Power—III 

Not satisfied to narrow the scope of the 
treaty power, Senator Bricker also proposes 
in his amendment to make it more difficult 
to get a treaty into operation. Section 3 
of the resolution he is sponsoring provides 
that “A treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States only through 
the enactment of appropriate legislation by 
the Congress.” > 

If this were a substitute for the present 
requirement that all treaties must háve 
the approval of two-thirds of the Senate, 
there would be much to say in its favor. 
Ever since the two-thirds rule plus President 
Wilson’s stubbornness kept the United States 
out of the League of Nations there has been 
substantial sentiment for ratification of 
treaties with the consent of simple major- 
ities in the Senate and House. But Senator 
BRICKER is trying to complicate, not to ease, 
the task of the treatymakers. Under his 
amendment future treaties would have to be 
approved by two-thirds of the Senate and 
then implemented by a separate act of both 
the House and Senate. 

It is true that many treaties are handled 
in this way now. For example, the United 
Nations Charter contains a pledge that the 
ratifying powers will promote human rights 
without distinction as to race. A California 
court made the mistake of supposing that 
this pledge had become the law of the land 
when the charter was ratified. But the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court held that that sec- 
tion of the charter was non-self-executing. 
It will become the law of the land only when 
brought into effect by act of Congress. In- 
cidentally, the United Nations conventions 
on human rights and freedom of information, 
which are not likely to be ratified by the 
United States, are also non-self-executing. 

In many other cases, however, treaties 
become the law of the land without sup- 
plementary legislation, That is especially 
true of treaties of friendship and commerce. 
There is no excuse for subjecting such agree- 
ments with our allies to a check and double- 
check. Congress is already overwhelmed with 
legislative responsibility. The Senate should 
be as reluctant as the administration to con- 
sent to any double-take procedure that would 
make the conduct of our international re- 
lations the more difficult. 

It is well to remember that Congress never 
loses its right to act against a treaty as in- 


ternal law. If a self-executing treaty ap- 
proved by the Senate becomes obnoxious in 
the eyes of Congress, its domestic effect can 
always be nullified by passing a contrary 
law. That safety valve eliminates any vestige 
of excuse for requiring two separate ap- 
provals before a treaty may become the law 
of the land. The Senate already has the 
reputation of being the graveyard of treaties. 
The chief effect of section 3 of the Bricker 
amendment would be to make a bigger and 
better treaty graveyard, and some of the 
measures that would be consigned there 
might be vital to our peace and security. 


[From the Washington Post of April 2, 1953] 
ASSAULT ON UNITED STATES PowEr—IV 


In devising his fetters for the treaty 
makers, Senator Bricker at least left the 
initiative in negotiating with foreign powers 
in the hands of the executive branch. But 
in applying the restrictive policy of his pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to execu- 
tive agreements, he transferred a large share 
of even the initiative to Congress. The Pres- 
ident could make agreements with foreign 
powers and international organizations “only 
in the manner and to the extent to be pre- 
scribed by law.” 

The Supreme Court once pointed out that 
in dealing with other nations the United 
States has only one voice—the President's. 
Now Senator Bricker comes up with the 
revolutionary idea that a majority of the 531 
voices in Congress should speak first—before 
the President could even agree to receive a 
foreign dignitary, to establish a military base 
on foreign soil, or to arrange a truce. If the 
President should happen to lose the confi- 
dence of Congress, or if a few willful men in 
the Senate should launch a filibuster, the 
President might thus be left utterly helpless 
in the midst of a world crisis. 

As if to make doubly sure of hamstringing 
the President, Mr. Bricker, and his following 
would also require that even after executive 
agreements were negotiated under these try- 
ing conditions, they would have to be ap- 
proved in finished form by Congress before 
becoming effective. Presumably this would 
destroy the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, under which the President has been 
able to reduce tariff duties in return for 
similar concessions from other countries. If 
all of the trade agreements negotiated under 
powers delegated to the President had to be 
submitted to Congress for separate approval, 
few of them could be expected to survive the 
logrolling that would ensue. 

Of course, a large number of executive 
agreements are made in response to legisla- 
tion, and many others are implemented by 
Congress through the appropriation of funds 
or the enactment of laws. This is wholly 
proper, for a combination of executive and 
legislative powers is frequently necessary to 
effect the desired result. But that does not 
excuse in any degree the current effort to 
sweep the executive responsibility in this 
sphere under the control of Congress. 

In wartime such restraints upon the Pres- 
ident might prove disastrous. He would 
need the consent of Congress for perhaps 
hundreds of agreements, both petty and mo- 
mentous, for the conduct of the war. Pre- 
sumably he could not arrange for a military 
base abroad or even the transit of allied 
troops on American roads without the con- 
sent of Congress. The result could be only 
& breakdown in the division of powers. 

The most charitable explanation for this 
assault upon our constitutional system is 
that the sponsors of the resolution do not 
know what they are doing. It is impossible 
to believe that 64 Senators would be lined 
up behind Mr. Bricker’s proposal if they 
were well informed as to its implications. 
The proposed amendment is not a prop to 
freedom, but a vicious assault upon the 
international leadership of the world's great- 
est free nation, 
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No Standby Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “No Standby Controls,” written 
by Henry Hazlitt and published in News- 
week for April 6, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No STANDBY CONTROLS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

No sooner have we got rid of the self-im- 
posed incubus of price control than agitation 
has begun for setting up standby wage- and 
price-control powers to take effect immedi- 
ately should we ever get into a third world 
war. The proposal is unsound both eco- 
nomically and politically. 

Senator CAaPEHART, of Indiana, has taken 
the leadership in pressing for this legisla- 
tion. He has been supported by the testi- 
mony of Bernard M. Baruch. It was Baruch’s 
testimony in the summer of 1950, in favor of 
an overall ceiling across the entire economy, 
that was chiefly responsible for the subse- 
quent enactment of price-control legisla- 
tion. Baruch's prestige in many fields is 
richly deserved. But his price-fixing pro- 
posals disregard the most elementary eco- 
nomic facts and principles. 

In 1950 he proposed that all prices and 
wages be rolled back to and frozen as of 
June 25, the day hostilities broke out. Now 
he is supporting the Capehart plan for an 
across-the-board, 90-day freeze of prices and 
wages in an all-out war. He has even urged 
that such a freeze should be extended to a 
year. 

Of all forms of price control, an overall 
freeze is the most unworkable and the most 
harmful. To provide that in the event of a 
total war, prices and wages must be abso- 
lutely frozen is like providing that in the 
event of a theater fire everybody must be 
strapped to his seat to avoid disorder. 

Baruch often refers to our control experi- 
ence in the First World War. The late Ben- 
jamin M. Anderson, in his book, Economics 
and the Public Welfare (1949), pointed out: 
“Wages we did not try to fix in World War 
I. Price fixing we engaged in cau- 
tiously. There was * * * recognition of 
economic fundamentals. Prices have work 
to do. Prices have the important function 
of accomplishing priorities, allocations, and 
rationing. * * * It is the work of free prices 
and freely moving wages to determine 
whether labor and supplies shall be drawn to 
the production of commodity A or of com- 
modity B. Rising prices mean more pro- 
duction. Falling prices mean less produc- 
tion. * * * With freely moving prices and 
freely moving wages, the goods in most 
urgent demand are produced, and the pro- 
duction of the less urgently demanded goods 
declines. Price fixing by itself tends to de- 
range perversely the control of production 
and consumption.” 

At the outbreak of total war, what is des- 
perately urgent is the quickest possible 
changeover from civilian output to military 
output, It is precisely this that a blanket 
price-and-wage freeze would prevent or delay. 

And how would a blanket-freeze formula 
be applied? To wages, for example? If we 
froze weekly wages we would discourage or 
prevent overtime work, just when such 
work was most essential. If we froze hourly 
rates, but allowed the customary 50 percent 
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overtime premium, we would immediately 
get more overtime in the production of 
military goods. But this would raise the 
unit Iabor cost of such goods. If we did 
not allow the price of these goods to go up, 
‘we would discourage or prevent their pro- 
duction. If we did allow the price of these 
goods to go up, the blanket-freeze formula 
would already be breached. (An overall 
wage freeze would, of course, also prevent 


enemy through neutral countries or 
roundabout methods? Americans fight- 
ing and dying in Korea for a common 
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cause have a right to expect common 
support. 
Here are the comparative figures: 


Percentage of contribution by nation by service 


the producers of military goods from offer- — —@———— |_| —— —2 ᷑¼ — ĩ . 


ing higher wages to attract labor away from 
the production of civilian goods. This 
would necessitate Government direction of 
labor—i. e., telling each worker what job he 
must take.) 

On January 26, 1951, our price controllers 
actually announced a so-called overall 
price-and-wage freeze. The very next day 
an executive of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion said that his agency was working in- 
tensely to “cure the absurdities and inequi- 
ties inherent in such a sweeping order.” 
In total war we may need quick priorities 
and rationing—but these work best without 
price controls. 

If the Government follows proper fiscal 
and monetary policies in a total war it will 
not need price control. If it follows infla- 
tionary fiscal and monetary policies, price 
control will be not only futile but pernicious. 


U. N. Participation in Korean War 
Shrinks—United States and Korea 
Still Wage War With Token Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
fort to describe the war in Korea as a 
United Nations effort is still a deceptive 
farce. At the end of 1951, the United 
States and the Republic of Korea con- 
tributed 93.47 percent of the total ground 
forces fighting in Korea. As of January 
1, 1953, they were supplying 94.62 per- 
cent of these forces. The air forces 
which have been fighting over North 
Korea have been virtually limited to 
American and South Korean planes. In 
my first report, their combined percent- 
ages totaled 98.75 percent. As of Janu- 
ary 1953, the figures furnished by our 
Government and the Republic of Korea 
amounted to 98.97 percent of the total 
aircraft and personnel. The supply of 
naval forces is still as one sided now as 
it was 12 months ago. The United 
States and Korea together provided 
92.43 percent of the naval personnel and 
ships then. The recent figures show 
that we are still furnishing 92.15 percent 
of this supply. 

Our allies were responsible for token 
forces only in December 1951. They 
have increased them by microscopic pro- 
portions in the past year where they 
have increased them at all. In many 
instances, their small forces have ac- 
tually been decreased. To speak of this 
war as a United Nations effort was a 
fraud 15 months ago. It is no less a 
fraud today. Is it not time for our allies 
to join the war instead of talking about 
it and in some cases trading with the 


. Luxemburg 
8 


16. United Kingdom 


— — 


1 Infantry troops. 


These statistics are vital to every na- 
tion in the world. Let us join in a de- 
termined effort to end this war which is 
dragging on too long. 


Results of McGregor Poll on National 
Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the re- 
sults of a questionnaire I sent to the citi- 
zens in the 17th Ohio District. I am 
proud to represent this district in the 
Congress of the United States. The 
questions were concerned with major na- 
tional and international problems fac- 
ing Congress today. 

I regret I could not send a question- 
naire to each of my constituents in the 
district, but I believe the replies I have 
received are the opinions of a cross-sec- 
tion of those I represent. 

Question sheets were sent to almost 
every occupational group: Republican 
and Democratic committeemen and 
women, laborers, attorneys, barbers, 
housewives, public officeholders and 
Government employees, salesmen, re- 
tired men and women, ministers, col- 
lege and high-school students, and their 
instructors.. Also included are those 
working in business and industry, news- 
paper, radio, and professional positions. 

Blanks were mailed to individuals and 
reproductions of the questionnaire were 
published in nearly all of the 20 daily 
and weekly newspapers in my district. 

A large percent of the completed 
forms contained comments on the ques- 
tions which proves to me that the aver- 
age citizen is interested in the vital is- 
sues now before this legislative body and 
is anxious to express his views on them. 
Iam very pleased so many took the time 


to write and attach letters and notes to 
the questionnaire enlarging upon their 
answers. 

The population in my district is com- 
posed of about half rural and half urban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and 
farm organizations are represented as 
well as large and small business. 
There are also 2 colleges and 2 univer- 
sities. 

It is not often that a Congressman can 
obtain a true picture of such an evenly 
divided district, but through the ques- 
tionnaire method I feel I have gained 
the majority opinion of those I repre- 
sent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 

[From J. Harry McGrecor, Member of 
Congress, 17th Ohio District] 
Manch 2, 1953. 
Tue Pornts Ser FORTH IN THIS QUESTION- 

NAIRE ARE CONCERNED WITH SUBJECTS 

INCLUDED BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IN HIS 

STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 
1. Please mark in order of their im- 

portance to you the following out- 
standing problems facing the Con- 
gress: 


Percent 

(a) Balanced budget 19 

(6) Tax’ reduction....--- 2 a 9 

(c) The Korean war 56 
(d) Corruption and communism in 

High. PODS sss. neonate 16 


2. Should the present farm program (90 
percent parity and support prices) 
be continued? 


3. Do you advocate construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway at this time? 


4. Do you favor continuation of 
(a) Military aid (equipment) to Eu- 


rope? 
27 ðV(d nnn EN 57 
Sai a 8 43 
(b) Economic aid to Europe? 
pS eo — ane 39 
Cs ee — ne a 61 
5. Do you favor continuation of: 
(a) Military aid (equipment) to Asia? 
BOB ives etch E S OEA 67 
Ü— —— ˙ Soe an eet ee 33 
(b) Economic aid to Asia? 
ea nes ee ee ts 49 
No .. — 
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6. Do you favor investigations of schools 
and universities as regards the loy- 


alty probes? Percent 
— —ü— ——— 27 
PP ee eS 21 


7. Do you favor the releasing of the 7th 
Fleet from duties on the sea between 
China and Formosa? 


ao ——̃ů ů ů ů ů ů ů eee 
PAE SE VA E BES SAE SDL AIRES eS RTE SS EI 18 
8. 1 5 Nationalist China (Gen. 
Chiang Kal-shek's troops) be per- i 
mitted to invade the mainland of 
China? 
E SARS . a 8 - 92 
O EE SE Rae SO a ae) eee 8 
9. Should we bomb north of the Yalu 
River in Korea, regardless of the 
consequences? 
RCS ERY RRR SEAR E ritoo 71 
r: . — 29 
10. Should we stop furnishing money 
and equipment to United Nations 
countries refusing to help in the 
Korean war? 
PPP - 90 
oi yoni SSS) aa ae 10 


11. Do you favor Federal taxes collected 
from motorists and highway users 
being used exclusively for highway 
construction? 


Please fill out and return this question= 
naire to: J. Harry McGrecor, Member of 
Congress, 1434 House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question 1. Please mark in order of their 
importance to you the following outstand- 
ing problems facing the Congress: 

(A) Balanced budget: 


Newspaper and radio. 
Occupation not given and organiza- 


(B) Tax reduction: 
Total replies. 
At torneys 


Newspaper and radio 
Occupation not given and organiza- 
tions. 


Ministers 
Newspaper and radio- 
Occupation not given and organiza- 


Ce) pe Se 0 


JJ eee e 


(C) The Korean war—Continued Percent 
Public officeholders....... — — 8 
1G „ 
. . concen seveunennsccmcasen: - 63 
„ eee a 77 

(D) Corruption and communism in 

places: 
Total replies R TOA 16 
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Newspaper and radio: 
Yı 


tions: 


Newspaper and radio—— 25 
Occupation not given and organiza- 


Question 2. Should the present farm pro- 
gram (90 percent parity and support prices) 
be continued? 


Total replies: Percent 


42 
58 
43 
57 
Business, industry, | an salesmen: 
DGS nen doen —ͤ—ͤ— — 28 


7— . . ER | 


Wass oredan p E eon eee ae 86 
* and radio: 

25 

75 


66 
N.“ AAA EN PA RT 34 
Question 3. Do you advocate construction 


of the St. Lawrence seaway at this time? 
Total replies: Percent 
Yes. 


Question 4. Do you favor continuation of: 
(A) Military aid (equipment) to Europe? 


Total replies: 
＋— E S ome 


Newspaper and radio: 


c TT 


(B) Economic aid to Europe? 
Total replies: 


Percent 
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(B) Economic aid to Europe? — Con. (B) Economic aid to Asia? — Con. Occupation not given and organizations: 
Occupation not given and organiza- Occupation not given and organiza- Percent 
tions: Percent tions: Percent N 3 82 
28 
90 
10 
82 
18 
87 
13 
88 
12 
70 
N 30 
C niner mnan ena 55 Question 8. Should Nationalist China 
Question 5. Do you favor continuation of: Question 6. Do you favor investigation of (General Chiang Kai Shek’s troops) be per- 
(A) Military aid (equipment) to Asia? schools and universities as regards the loyalty mitted to invade the mainland of China? 
Total replies: Percent Probes? Total replies: Percent 
FFP — 7 Total replies: Percent pf LA ee, 8 — 92 


Question 7. Do you favor the releasing of Question 9. Should we bomb north of the 

(B) Economic aid to Asia? the 7th Fleet from duties on the sea between Yalu River in Korea regardless of the con- 
Total replies: China and Formosa? sequences? 

Total replies: Percent Total replies: Percent 
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Occupation not given and organiza- 
tions: Percent 


8 eee ee 

Question 10. Should we stop furnishing 
money and equipment to United Nations 
countries refusing to help in the Korean war? 
Total replies: 


Occupation not given and organiza- 
ton: 
A. ̃ ͤ c. 
No 

Professionals: 
55 aa Stier eects adele 91 

. A ERIE | 

Supa officeholders: A 

pE esha bo N act os sb coi st inl T. SEE — 9 


— O E 7 


Retired: 


— 16 


97 
3 
Teachers: 
—. — — — 82 
i — —— A nase 28 
Students 
—r! TEER Sp Mra aoe Ce „ 182 
Fs RDS EES ROSIE sita a RE Ne a 17 


Question 11. Do you favor Federal tates 
collected from motorists and highway users 
being used exclusively for highway construc- 
tion? 


Percent 


Occupation not given and organiza- 
tions: 


Percent 


Tax Reduction Now 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion “Which should come first, tax re- 
duction or expenditure reduction?” has 
been debated. and-argued back and forth 


in the House for the past month. Some- 


times with more heat than light. The 
following analysis of the situation con- 
fronting the Congress in connection with 
this momentous question taken from the 
Legislative Daily issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, is so 
clear and impartial that it should be 
read and studied by every Member of 
the House. I include it as a part of 
these remarks in order to make it avail- 
able: 


From the Legislative Daily of March 31, 1953] 


BALANCED BUDGET- or Tax Cors? — W Can 
Have Born 


The biggest debate in Washington today 
is Over which should come first, tax cuts or a 
clear path to a balanced budget. 

The public is following this debate closely, 
if not always clearly. © 

There is strong sentiment for tax reduc- 
tion. È 

The workingman’s wife cannot buy clothes 
for the children or furnishings for the home 
with money which her husband must pay 
in taxes. 

The farmer cannot replace his equipment 
with money to which the tax collector lays 
claim, 

A business cannot grow normally when the 
earnings which it would plow back are 
sharply reduced after present corporate taxes 
have been met. 

Savings siphoned off by taxes cannot be 
employed in the private investment that is 
essential to expanding employment and pro- 
duction. 

Yes—there ts strong sentiment for tax cuts. 

But there is strong desire, too, for elimi- 
nation of unnecessary or postponable Federal 
spending—elimination that is indispensable 
to balancing the national budget while main- 
taining a strong national defense. 

That desire is directly linked with the 
sentiment for tax cuts, because today’s tax 
rates have driven home the close relation- 
ship between spending and taxing. 

That became clear last November to those 
political-office seekers who did not realize it 
before. 

Deficit financing is no longer just a term 
in an economics textbook, There is grow- 
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ing awareness that when the Government 
must borrow annually to cover the differences 
between its income and spending, the dollar 
is not as strong as it could be—will not buy 
as much, 

And America has always preferred the 
strong dollar, 

So the demand grows for tax cuts and 
spending reductions without impairment to 
defense—and the debate continues over 
which should come first. à 

Couldn't they come together? 


CHAMBER’S POSITION 


The National Chamber believes they could 
and should. : 

It is possible both to balance the Nation’s 
budget and to reduce personal income taxes 
by midyear—and those two actions should 
go hand-in-hand. That position is based on 
recent emergency action by the National 
Chamber’s board of directors. 

Meanwhile, other tax reductions which are 
scheduled for this year and early next year 
can become effective as planned. 

Much of the responsibility for budget cut- 
ting, to which tax cuts are linked; will rest 
with Congress, which has exclusive control 
over appropriations. 

But to do its job, Congress will need strong 
public support. Pressure on individual 
Members of Congress for increased spending 
on pet projects will have to be carefully 
avoided. And there will have to be firm 
opposition to proposals, which arise from 
time to time within Congress, to increase 
spending on programs and projects which 
cannot be considered essential under present 
emergency conditions, 


TWO OPINIONS 


In connection with the debate in and out 
of Congress over tax cuts versus spending 
cuts, it is important to note that those on 
either side of the argument favor both tax 
and spending reductions and differ only on 
priority. 

Those who believe budget cutting should 
come first argue that the administration 
first must determine at what levels spend- 
ing can be held before it can decide how 
much revenue will be needed. They say 
discipline is involved here, too. Give a free- 
spending Member of Congress a tax cut first, 
they contend, and he quickly. will lose his 
interest -in- budget balancing; better hold 
back the tax cut as his later reward for 
economy efforts. 

Those who want tax reductions first argue 
that lower revenues will force increased Goy- 
ernment economy. They also contend that 
some tax rates can reach and, in fact, some 
have reached, points of diminishing re- 
turns—producing less revenue than some- 
what lower rates would because they tend 
to curb incentive to earn taxable income, 


MIDDLE GROUND 


There is noted, meanwhile, a middle 
ground on which tax and budget cutting 
can move abreast. 

“The ideal procedure is to have the two 
move along together,” the National City 
Bank of New York observes in its March 
1953 letter. “Some individuals may feel it 
is necessary to keep the pressure on reducing 
expenditures by not letting tax reductions 
go ahead too fast. Others may feel that by 
demanding tax reduction they are bringing 
pressure for reduction in expenditures. 
Apart, however, from the disadvantages 
* * + of treating the two problems inde- 
pendently, there is the risk of getting people 
lined up in opposing camps when essentially 
they are working for the same end.” 

In the meantime, today's tax picture con- 
tains sharp political coloring. 

The so-called excess-profits tax, which was 
imposed after fighting began in Korea, is 
due to expire June 30. The 11-percent in- 
dividual. income-tax increase, also voted 
after the Korean fighting broke out, is due 
to expire December 31. There is strong sup- 
port within Congress for letting the 11-per- 
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cent increase end June 30, too. Those who 
oppose this idea are told by its advocates 
that to let the excess-profits tax expire with- 
out ending the individual income-tax in- 
crease at the same time would not be politi- 
cally popular. 

CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 

That vision of diminished political popu- 
larity is not lost on the Republican leaders 
of Congress, who are holding out against 
making immediate commitments to move up 
the expiration date of the individual in- 
come-tax increase. But they do want to 
give the new administration more time to 
try to boil down the budget for the next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, which it took 
over from the previous administration. 

Mr. Truman was required by law to submit 
a fiscal 1954 budget within 15 days after 
Congress convened January 3. President 
Eisenhower, who took office January 20, has 
had to work with the Truman budget instead 
of starting from scratch on one of his own. 
His fiscal advisers have agreed to send Con- 
gress their revisions of the Truman budget 
by May 1. 

The President says he wants a decision on 
reduced revenues reserved until a balanced 
budget is in sight. Congressional leaders 
expect to know by May 1 whether it will be 
sufficiently in sight for them to agree to the 
earlier expiration of the personal income- 
tax increase and other scheduled tax-rate 
declines. 

TAX SCHEDULE 

In addition to the individual income and 
excess-profits taxes, these rates are affected 
by the present schedule: 

On December 31 withholding rates are to 
decline from 20 to 18 percent and the maxi- 
mum capital-gains rates for individuals is 
to drop from 26 to 25 percent, with corpora- 
tions receiving the same reduction a year 
later. 

Excise taxes on many items are to revert 
to previous lower levels April 1, 1954. 

The corporate income-tax rate is to decline 
from 52 to 47 percent March 31, 1954, with 
appropriate adjustments for fiscal year cor- 
porations. 

The national chamber believes all of those 
reductions should become effective as 
scheduled, 

TAX LOAD 


There is widespread agreement that taxes 
are too high—the burden they impose, too 
heavy. 

How big is today's tax burden? 

Federal, State, and local tax collections 
this year will equal about 30 percent of the 
national income. 

They will total about $90 billion—the 
equivalent of all the wages, salaries, rent, 
interest, and dividends received by all the 
people of this country from January 1 
through April 22 of this year. 

Present tax rates are curbing incentive, 
production, investment—all essential to a 
strong economy. 

High tax rates can be, and in some cases 
are, self-defeating, whereas lower rates may 
have a stimulating effect that will bring in 
more reyenue. 

Certainly any additional revenue could be 
used. 

ECONOMIC STIMULUS 


And so could the economic stimulation. 
A number of economists have expressed con- 
cern over the possibility of some economic 
recession later this year. Early tax reduction 
would serve to counteract any such tendency. 
Business and employment would be stimu- 
lated if the people were required to pay less 
money in taxes and had more to spend on 
goods, services, and investment. 

The so-called excess-profits tax has been 
discredited as inequitable, punitive, a poor 
revenue producer—because it discourages 
thrifty management—and extremely difi- 
cult, if not impossible, to administer fairly. 


When this tax, used during World War II 
and then abandoned, was revived early in 
1951, the idea was that no corporation should 
be permitted to enjoy “war profits.” The 
name “excess-profits tax” implied profiteer- 
ing and had definite political appeal. 


We Must Keep Agriculture Prosperous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress recently delivered by Mr. John H. 
Davis at the annual convention of the 
Texas Cotton Association at Houston. 
Mr. Davis is known to many Members of 
Congress as the former executive secre- 
tary and Washington representative of 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, and has been widely recognized as 
one of the ablest students of farm prob- 
lems in this country. He is now serving 
as president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and Director of Commodity 
Marketing and Adjustment of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
these capacities he is one of Secretary 
Benson's principal advisers on farm pol- 
icies. The speech which Mr. Davis made 
at Houston is a splendid presentation of 
the views of the present administration 
in the field of agricultural prices and 
price-support policies and programs. I 
hope that it will be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is interested in agri- 
culture. 

WE Must KEEP AGRICULTURE PROSPEROUS 
(A talk with John H. Davis, Director of 

Commodity Marketing and Adjustment, 

and President of the Commodity Credit 

Corporation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 

ture, at the annual convention of the Texas 

Cotton Association, Houston, Tex., Friday, 

March 20, 1953) 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to at- 
tend this annual convention of the Texas 
Cotton Association. It is always a pleasure 
to visit your great State, especially at this 
season when crop production for another 
year is just getting under way. 

This is also a very good time to review 
not only the present cotton situation, in 
which you have such a direct interest, but 
also some broad questions of agricultural 
policy. There is a new administration in 
Washington, and you naturally want to know 
something of our thinking—something of 
our approach to the basic problems with 
which we are all concerned. 

Immediately before us are questions re- 
garding 1953 crops. Important among 
these is the size of the 1953 cotton crop. I 
will talk more about this later, and point 
out what we must do voluntarily this year 
if we are to avoid acreage and marketing 
controls next year. But, first, I want to 
discuss some more general issues. 

Let me state that your new public servants 
in Washington want a prosperous agricul- 
ture. We know that a prosperous agricul- 
ture is in the public interest as well as in the 
farmers’ interest. By a prosperous agricul- 
ture we do not mean 90 percent of parity, 
but full parity or higher. Indeed, we want 
the farmer to have an economic status fully 
equal to that of other economic groups. Cer- 
tainly for the most part we should seek to 
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do this through a sound marketing program, 
using support programs as a buttress to our 
economy during periods of weak prices. 

Also, I want to emphasize that we are go- 
ing to support cotton at full 90 percent of 
parity as we are authorized to do under 
existing law. 

Next, let me say that we are not ready 
today to announce just what kind of farm 
program we will advocate following 1954 
when the present mandatory support policy 
for basic crops expires. We are reluctant 
today to announce what we will advocate 
following 1954 because first we want to try 
to work out better farm programs. Certain- 
ly, this reluctance is in no way evidence of 
A desire on our part to reduce farm income. 
Indeed, the reverse is true. In working out 
new programs, our goal will be full equality 
of income with other economic groups. 

We want to examine all of the suggestions 
that come along. With respect to improving 
our farm economy, we want to explore the 
expanded use of marketing agreements, the 
practicability of a two-price system, the 
feasibility of price insurance, the possibility 
of using guaranteed loans and many other 
ideas. Also, we want to develop a better 
marketing and distribution system which 
will put food into hungry stomachs rather 
than into warehouses. 

In doing this we intend to start from 
where we are and move to something better. 
In other words, we shall not scrap the pres- 
ent programs until we have something bet- 
ter. We expect to build on the experience of 
the past in order to make the future more 
secure and more prosperous than the past. 

Nor do we think that a few of us in Wash- 
ington should work out a farm program by 
ourselves. Instead, we shall call in advisory 
groups representing the producers and all 
other important segments of the farm pro- 
duction and distributive industry. In fact, 
we are already doing this in our effort to 
improve the 1953 support programs. Since 
January 20, we have met with advisory 
groups regarding nine different commodities. 

Let us not forget that we are living in a 
progressive and changing age, and that agri- 
culture as well as industry has a stake in 
progress. The average American worker has 
increased his output of product per hour 
by more than 2 percent per year during the 
past 50 years. This has not been done by 
harder work on his part, but by the use of 
improved methods and equipment. To put 
it another way, the average American worker 
today is 2 to 3 times as efficient as was his 
father or grandfather 50 years ago. It is this 
increased efficiency that has made possible 
our rising standard of living. Progress and 
prosperity are teammates. 

Generally speaking, the American farmer 
has about kept pace with his city cousin 
when it comes to increased efficiency. The 
result is that he has the highest living stand- 
ard of all farmers in the world today. We 
want to help keep him in that position. 
The American farmer must continue to in- 
crease his efficiency if he is to continue to 
improve his standard of living. 

Therefore, it is imperative that year by 
year we reexamine our farm policies and 
farm programs in order to be sure that they 
are the best we can make them. In brief, 
farm programs like progress itself must be 
a process of evolution. 

A recent caller in my Office stated to me 
that he believed that farm programs tend 
to block progress and therefore were a bad 
thing. This could be true if we fail to im- 
prove our programs as we go along. But 
certainly it need not be true. Farm pro- 

which lead to reasonable stability 
should promote rather than defeat progress. 

Of course, the great source of progress is 
research plus an educational program to get 
new ideas into practice. This administra- 
tion will emphasize both research and edu- 
cation. We shall emphasize particularly the 
importance of our land grant college sys- 
tem. Also contributing to progress are our 
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conservation programs, farm electricity and 
telephones, and adequate credit. With re- 
spect to all of these, we expect to help farm- 
ers to start from where they are today and 
build toward a better and more prosperous 
farm economy. 

We hear much talk today about flexible 
support versus rigid support prices. While 
this is an important issue, it is not the most 

important. The real question should be: 
Does any proposed policy lead toward greater 
farm efficiency, progress and prosperity, and 
does it contribute toward greater human 
happiness? Certainly farm programs must 
be flexible in many respects if they are to 
be consistent with progress. 0 

I am sure I need not tell you that the 
new administration has inherited some prob- 
lems. Farm prices have been falling for 
about 2 years, Surpluses are piling up. To- 
day the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
about $1,100,000,000 invested in inventories 
of farm products. In addition, price-support 
program loans on stored commodities 
amount to around $13% billion—or a total 
approaching $3 billion invested in loans and 
inventories together. 

As of March 31, when the old dairy-sup- 
port program which we inherited ends, we 
will have bought under current support op- 
erations about 120 million pounds of butter, 
65 million pounds of cheese, and 190 million 
pounds of dried milk. 

We now have in inventory about 461 mil- 
lion pounds of cottonseed oil, 104,000 tons 
of cottonseed meal and cake, and 421 million 
pounds (more than 700,000 bales) of cotton 
linters. 

The CCC investment in inventory stocks 
will rise still higher this spring on the ma- 
turity of nonrecourse loans. In brief, one 
of our great problems is to find a way to 
manage the CCC stocks of farm commodities 
‘without spoilage, without waste to the tax- 
payer, and without depressing commodity 
markets. I need not tell you that this is a 
most difficult problem. Again, we are seek- 
ing the advice and help of growers, process- 
ors, and distributors. Also, we are seeking 
ideas as to new approaches to the farm pro- 
gram which do not involve as much owner- 
ship of commodity stocks by CCC. We be- 
lieve that our best approach is to help farm- 
ers to help themselves, 

Another very knotty problem is that of 
farm imports and exports. In the case of 
export commodities such as cotton and 
wheat, our foreign markets are contracting. 
Present indications are that cotton exports 
during the present marketing season (1952- 
63) will be not more than 4 million bales, 
as compared with exports of 5½ million bales 
-last year. Wheat exports likewise have 
shrunk. Exports during the 1051-52 mar- 
keting year were approximately 475 million 
bushels; estimates for the present marketing 
year (1952-53) are about 325 million bushels. 

In the case of many commodities which 
are not om an export basis, we are being 
besieged with requests for action to restrict 
imports. The argument is that excessive im- 
ports are being attracted by our support 
prices. One of the big issues before us is: 
How do we reconcile our reciprocal-trade 
policy with our price-support policy? Stated 
‘another way: How do we get cotton and 
wheat prices on an export basis, and how do 
we keep from supporting wool and tung oil 
‘prices for the entire world? The -problem 
‘of foreign trade is further complicated today 
by the rapid increase in many countries of 
the practice of state trading, licensing, and 
currency control. : 

It is obvious that I have not attempted 
to outline a new program for agriculture, 
Rather, I have tried to explain our procedure 
for working out a better farm program, start- 
ing with what we have now. It will take 
teamwork among producers, the trade and 
Government. 

Now for a brief review of the cotton situ- 
“ation, and the problems ahead as we see 


them. Cotton farmers have a decision to 
make—in the light of the general situation 
which will largely determine the stability 
of the cotton industry in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

You will all remember the tight situation 
which developed for cotton in 1950. As a 
result of the very short crop that year, and 
the increased demand following the out- 
break of trouble in Korea, it was even neces- 
sary to put export allocations into effect. 
As a result, big crops were needed to correct 
the situation. j 

Farmers produced relatively big crops in 
both 1951 and 1952. All current needs were 
met, and reserves have been built back to 
adequate levels. _The carryover of old stocks 
this coming August 1 is expected to total 
about 4.3 million bales. 1 

Very simply, this means that we have 
caught up on cotton production: ‘We do not 
need another big crop this year. In fact, 
another crop even approaching the levels of 
the last 2 years would get the industry into 
serious surplus troubles. Production in 1953 
even at the 18 million bale level originally 
suggested would probably bring supplies 
dangerously close to the marketing quota 
level provided in the current legislation. 

This is how the picture looks on the basis 
of the best available estimates at this time, 

Total cotton supplies for the present 
(1952-53) marketing season are about 17,- 
800,000 bales. This total is made up of a 
carryover last August of 2,800,000 bales, a 1952 
crop of 14,900,000 (December estimate), and 
imports of around 100,000 bales. 

Total disappearance of cotton during the 
present year is estimated at about 13,500,000 
bales—around 9,500,000 consumed by do- 
mestic mills and about 4,000,000 bales of 
exports, 

Such disappearance would leave us with 
the 4,300,000-bale estimate for the carryover 
next August, before the 1953 crop comes in. 

This brings us to the question of how much 
cotton should be produced this year. As one 
measuring stick, we can check the quota 
level provided in the controlling legislation. 
This legislation calls for the proclamation 
of marketing quotas for the next cotton crop 
when the total supply exceeds the normal 
supply. The normal supply is to be deter- 
mined by adding 30 percent to the expected 
export and domestic requirements. 

While there are too many,variable factors 
in the situation to make possible definite 
estimates this far in advance, there is some 
basis for believing that total disappearance 
during the 1953-54 marketing season will not 


be very different from that for the current 


year—or possibly from 13,000,000 to 13,500,000 
bales. Adding 30 percent to that would give 
us a figure of around 17,000,000 to 17,500,000 
bales for the normal supply—the basis for 
determining whether or not marketing 
quotas would be required for the 1954 crop. 

With the estimated August 1953 carryover 
at 4,300,000 bales, it is obvious that 1953 
production of 13 million bales would bring 
us very close to the quota level, if not actu- 
ally above it. 

That is why Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson recently lowered the sights on 
cotton production and asked farmers to pro- 


“duce not more than a 12,000,000 to 12,500,000 


bale crop in 1953. 

There are several reasons for the change in 
the overall cotton situation which has re- 
sulted in the sharp drop in the need for new 
cotton production. One, of course, is the 
simple fact that the big crops of the past 
2 years have caught up with current demand 
and also built ample reserves, Again, there 


-is a leveling off of domestic demand and a 
-material drop in exports. 


The story behind the drop in exports, 
which are expected to be about 1,500,000 
bales less this year than last, is one of in- 
creased supplies in foreign non-Communist 
countries, some falling off of mill consump- 
tion in those countries, and lower prices for 
foreign cotton. In addition, dollar-exchange 
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shortages and some reductions in foreign aid 
are involved. 

The cotton industry should face the sit- 
uation squarely. Keeping 1953 production 
within the 12,000. 000- to 12,500,000-bale 
maximum would almost surely avoid the 
need for restrictive controls on the 1954 crop. 
A larger crop would bring the danger of 
marketing quota controls—which nobody 
likes, even when the situation clearly calls 
for downward adjustments—and it would 
have a depressing effect on the market. 

Past records show that cotton crops larger 
than needed to supply the current market, 
when reserves are already adequate, can bring 
farmers less net income than smaller crops 
have brought. Cotton once produced must 
eventually come to market, even though loan 
and storage programs may hold it back for 
w while, It is part of the total supply, and 
if not exported or used up in this country it 
inevitably tends to depress prices, or keep 
them depressed, until such time as the overall 
supply is cut down through lowered produc- 
tion or increased consumption. 

Maintaining adequate reserve stocks is 
important, but piling up supplies beyond 
this need simply does not make good business 
sense. Production and marketing controls 
are at best a not-too-popular device for cor- 
recting an unbalanced supply and demand 
situation. It certainly will be better all 
around for cotton farmers to make their own 
needed production adjustments this year, in 
line with the indication of the most desirable 
levels. 
` Incidentally, I hope cotton farmers will 
not be under the impression that they must 
plant big acreages this year to protect pos- 
sible acreage allotments for 1954. Under 
present legislation, the acreage of cotton 
planted in a State or county in 1953 would 
not affect the size of State or county acreage 
allotments if they were established for 1954, 
nor would the 1953 farm cotton acreages 
affect 1954 farm allotments on most farms, 

In commenting on the cotton situation, I 
am not expressing adverse criticism of past 
cotton programs and services. I know that 
the cotton price support loan programs have 
served as an important stabilizing influence, 
and fortunately without any net cost to the 
Government. I know of the fine experimen- 
tal and research work which has been car- 
ried on at State and regional laboratories and 
experiment stations, (And may I say that 
we need much more of this basic research— 
‘to cut labor requirements through better 
mechanization, to find ways of improving the 
usefulness of cotton fibers and adapting them 
to special needs, to develop more efficient 
marketing practices, and in other ways to 
help the cotton industry go forward progres- 
sively and on its own initiative.) I also know 
of the fine work which groups such as yours— 
and the entire cotton industry—are doing to 
advance the sound interests of cotton. 

Before listing some of the things the De- 
partment of Agriculture has already done 
during the past few weeks to get started on 
helping solve basic cotton problems, I want 


to mention one factor which I am sure is 


of concern to you all. As you know, cotton 
faces pretty stern competition on a continu- 
ing basis. In a word, synthetics and foreign 
growths. Here is a place where research and 
education can play a very important part. 

The present cotton situation of mounting 
supplies and softening prices, like com- 
parable situations for other crops and live- 
stock, was inherited by this administration 
when it took office just 2 months ago. The 
speed with which -Secretary Benson has 


moved to initiate steps looking toward solu- 


tions of the immediate problems should be 


encouraging to the entire cotton industry. 


An industrywide cotton conference of 53 
leaders, representing growers and all other 
segments of the industry, was held in Wash- 
ington on February 12. This conference de- 
veloped 13 specific recommendations to help 


solve the various problems which were ap- 
-parent, and suggested the appointment of 
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smaller committees to concentrate on special 
fields. 

On February 13, a seven-man advisory 
committee on cotton exports began work on 
ideas to stimulate foreign markets for United 
States cotton, especially during the current 
marketing year. A committee proposal to 
facilitate exports through adequate insur- 
ance provisions when cotton is landed in 
foreign countries is now under active con- 
sideration. 

On February 23, an advisory group on 
cottonseed started developing recommended 
steps to improve the cottonseed price-sup- 
port program and its operations. One of the 
specific problems with which this group is 
still confronted involves the excessive in- 
ventories of cottonseed oil, meal, and linters 
being built up under the program we in- 
herited. Some of its recommendations are 
already under advisement. 

On March 5 an 11-man advisory group 
of producers, warehousemen, merchants, and 
bankers met to consider recommendations 
to improve and strengthen the price support 
loan program for upland cotton. After 2 
days of intense deliberation, this committee 
made a number of constructive recommenda- 
tions, all of which boil down to a return to 
the type of program we had in 1951 and for- 
mer years. While no specific action has as yet 
been taken on these recommendations, I can 
assure you that they are in general accord 
with the thinking of the new administra- 
tion. We want to see the price support pro- 
grams operated as fully as possible, con- 
sistent with the objectives of these pro- 
grams, through normal trade channels, with 
direct operation by Government agencies 
kept to a minimum. In addition to reducing 
Government expenses, this will mean the 
least possible disturbance of the normal 
movement of agricultural commodities. 

All of these are practical, representative 
working groups. They are all continuing 
their work vigorously, and we are very opti- 
mistic that they will find sound solutions 
and help guide their execution. 

The minimum support level for the 1953 
crop. of upland cotton was also announced 
on February 26, based on 90 percent of the 
then current parity price. It is 30.80 cents 
per pound, basis Middling % inch, gross 
weight. If parity should be higher next 
summer at the beginning of the marketing 
season, the support level will be adjusted 
upward. : 

Backing up the work of the industry ad- 
visory groups, the Department itself will ag- 
gressively seek increased exports and the 
most effective possible administration of 
stabilization and service programs. 

The appointment of the cotton commit- 
tees, and the many representing other seg- 
ments of agriculture, is in line with Secre- 
tary Benson’s declared intention to develop 
farm pro from the grass roots, basing 
decisions on.the advice of those who produce 
and process and market agricultural com- 
modities. z 

We are fully aware that there is a trê- 
mendous task ahead of us and that the 
stakes are very high. At the same time, we 
are confident that the job can be done with 
the advice and help of farmers, industry 
representatiyes, the Congress, and all others 
who have at heart the long-range welfare of 
agriculture. We want your help, we need 
it, and we hope we will have it freely and 
cooperatively—on the basis of the national 
interest. 

Bullding on the experience of the past, 
especially of the last 15 or 20 years when the 
so-called action programs have been brought 
to bear so directly upon agriculture, we want 
to go forward constructively,. Without giv- 
ing up any, securities, we want to build better 
and more permanent foundations for agri- 
cultural stability. n 5 

The Department of Agriculture including 
the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
which I am directly concerned—is a service 
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agency. We see our job as one of assistance 
and coordination, with primary responsi- 
bility and initiative resting with the farm 
and industry groups we serve. This is the 
traditional American way, with the Govern- 
ment serving the people and not the other 
way around. : 

With these convictions, we are prepared to 
do our part in helping keep agriculture 
prosperous—not only now, but also for the 
long-range pull ahead. Let us plan for 
security for the farmer at least equal to 
that he now has, but let us also plan for 
progress in agriculture so that farmers can 
have the basis for an ever-improving stand- 
ard of living. We must keep agriculture 
prosperous. 


Foreign Oil: How It Hurts America, How 
It Can Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


entitled “Foreign Oil: How It Hurts 
America, How It Can Be Curbed,” pub- 
lished in the March 1953 issue of Coal 
Age. j 

I have been advised by the Government 
Printing Office that the article slightly 
exceeds the two printed pages allowed 


under the rule, and that the cost of 


printing it in the Recorp will be $252. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Over 15 million barrels of residual fuel oil 
from foreign shores poured into the east coast 
ports of the United States in December 1952. 
Total for the entire year was close to 128 
million -barrels—nearly 3 times as much as 
flowed in in 1946 and the equal of. over 30 
million tons of bituminous coal, it 

That tide of residual, still strong in 1953, 
leaves a wide swath of damage. 

It weakens America’s coal industry, 

It robs. American coal miners, railroad 
workers, and oil workers of jobs, working 
time, and wages. 27 

It under mines our Nation's self-sufficiency. 

There's no end of the flood or the damage 
in sight—no end, that is, unless these steps 
are taken: k a 1 

1. Bring the facts about Imports and their 
effects to light. y ; 

2. Take the necessary steps to protect the 
Nation's economy. ite 

Dumping should and must be curbed—by 


legislation, if necessary, If it is curbed un- 


til the.coal industry can push to completion 
its work in cutting mining and transporta- 


tion costs, the Nation. will gain immeasur- 


ably in economic strength and will have a 
stable supply of low-cost fuel. 

Coal is the industry that stands to take 
the greatest immediate and long-term loss, 
and coalmen rightfully should take the ini- 
tiative in bringing out the facts, rallying 
others who prize our strength, and sounding 
the alarm in the Halls of Congress—the only 
hope of stopping the tide now. 

‘The issue and the choice are clear: y 

Shall the United States pursue a policy 
that_impairs its strength while enriching 
other nations and a few oil companies wit 
foreign holdings? 8 

Or shall dur Nation shape a policy that 
strengthens us by assuring development of 
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our own oll and coal—the basic energy 
sources on which we must pin our hope if 
war comes? 

In these dangerous years, there can be no 
choice, It’s time now to act. 

Action must be based on facts. The facts 
lie in the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

Where does imported residual come from, 
and why the recent upsurge? 

Who uses imported residual, and for what 
purposes? ; 

Who gets hurt by the big import flood? 

What’s the price A TOES we 

What's the outlook for the years ahead? 


WHERE RESIDUAL OIL COMES FROM 


Nobody quarrels seriously about coastwise 
shipments of residual from the Gulf to At- 
lantic seaboard ports. To begin with, it 
flows from American refineries running 
mostly American crude oil and employing 
American workers. Secondly, it doesn’t bulk 
too large—only 60,379,000 barrels in 1951 
and an estimated 60,400,000 barrels in 1952, 
or less than half of foreign imports. 

Nor is residual from the west coast a real 
threat now. Though there was some move- 
ment from there to the east coast ih 1949 
and early in 1950; the outbreak of trouble 
in Korea stopped that flow. 

The real trouble has its seat in Venezuela, 
Aruba, and Curacao, That one South Ameri- 
can nation and those two islands in the 
Netherlands West Indies account for the 
bulk of residual and crude: imports coming 
from foreign shores to the Atlantic sea- 
board. By and large, oil wells and refineries 
there are owned and operated by American 
interests. 

The reason residual now pours into our 
east coast in such quantities is twofold: 

1. Oil activity in the Caribbean area has 
grown tremendously, — 

2. Refinery capacity in Western Europe has 
increased rapidly. f F 

Qil is booming in the Caribbean area. In 
1951, for instance, crude output in Venezuela 
averaged 1,705,000 barrels per day; in 1946, 
1,065,000; in 1938,-only 516,000. In 1938, 
less than 5 percent of native crude was re- 
fined in Venezuela; in 1951, 18.3 percent. 

Here in the United States, where thermal 
refineries .operate at high efficiency. and 


catalytic cracking plants in growing num- 


bers wring more high-order products from 
crude, only 18 to 19 percent of crude through- 
put comes out as residual to compete in 
heavy industrial markets. : 
But in the Caribbean and south America, 
production of residual per barrel of crude 
throughput runs much higher. In 1951, 
Venezuelan refineries yielded 65,131,000 bar- 
rels of residual—57 percent of total crude 
throughput, This was an improvement over 
1949, when refineries there yielded 65 per- 
cent residual. But it's still a lot of residual 
by American refinery standards. 
Elsewhere, in Aruba and Curacao, crude 
runs to still in 1951 total 309,401,000 barrels; 
in 1946, 230,094,000; in 1938, 172,614,000, 
Residual output in 1951 was 201,088,000 bat- 
tels—about 65 percent of crude throughput. 
This yield of residual was even higher than 
in 1949, when only 59 percent of through- 
put came out as residual. : 5 
While residual production in Venezuela, 


“Aruba, and Curacao rose from 157,277,000 
barrels in 1946 to 263,693,000 barrels in 


1951—an incréase of 67.6 percent—imports 
to the east coast of the United States in the 
same period rose from 44,644,000 to 119,166,- 
000 barrels—a 167-percent jump—and con- 
tinued through 1952 with an estimated 128 
million barrels. 

Why the big increase from 1946 to 1952, out 
of all proportion to the rise in residual pro- 
duced in Venezuela and the Caribbean? 

Major reason is the growth of refinery 
capacity in Great Britain and Western Eu- 
rope, where the bulk of refinery throughput 
now is Middle East crude. Here’s how crude 
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runs to stills, reflecting refinery capacity, in- 
creased in Western Europe from 1946 to 1951: 


In thousands of barrels per year 


1946 1951 
— Ee SEE R 20, 588 136, 108 
West Germany. 2, 485 34, 455 
{it Seas 301 54, 511 
Netherlands. 5 3. 803 50, 
Great Britain 15, 700 120, 905 


With residual output averaging about 42 
percent of crude throughput, the increase 
shown above enabled the 5 nations listed 
to boost their production of residual be- 
tween 1949 and 1951 from 71,658,000 to 173,- 
031,000 barrels. In fact, in 1950 alone, 
throughput of Western European refineries 
grew 52 percent. In that same year, imports 
of foreign residual to the east coast of the 
United States, coming almost entirely from 
the Caribbean area, jumped to 120,025,000 
barrels, against only 73,100,000 in 1949. 

The point is this: As refinery activity in 
Western Europe has gathered speed, provid- 
ing more residual for home consumption, 
Caribbean residual that once found a lush 
market in Europe now floods our Atlantic 
seaboard, seeking markets for increased 
volumes. 


. 


WHO USES RESIDUAL? 


Major impact of imported residual on coal 
is felt on the east coast. There it shows up 
in depressed prices for residual produced in 
seaboard refineries and in depressed prices 
for coals from eastern fields, which must 
meet the competition of residual or get out 
of the market altogether. 

But the effects also extend farther back 
anc eventually into the Midwest. If there 
were no imports—or if there were even a 
reasonable quantity of imports—residual pro- 
duced in those regions would find some of 
its markets farther afield. Instead, domestic 
residual is dammed up in the areas where 
it is produced, seeks markets at distress 
prices, and displaces coal. 

According to the National Petroleum 
Council, in a special study of residual re- 
leased December 9, 1952, use of residual from 
1946 to 1951 in the east coast and Appalach- 
jan regions (PAW districts I and II) increased 
from 263,530,000 barrels per year to 334,340,- 
000—a rise of 27 percent. The big customers, 
shown in table I, were heavy industries, ships 
anc tankers, space heating, and the electric 
utilities—the very customers, except the 
bunker trade, on which coal must pin its 
hope for present strength and future growth. 

While use of residual in districts I and III 
was increasing 27 percent, as stated above, 
and while production of residual in those 
districts rose only 9.3 percent—from 86,- 
623,000 to 94,749,000 barrels per year—imports 
or residual moved up nearly 175 percent, 
That's a flood by any definition. 

Take it another way: 

Here is what happened in the District of 
Columbia and 11 States lying north of Cape 
Hatteras—Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and Maine. In that region in 
1946, 161,780,000 barrels of residual was sold 
for all purposes; in 1951, 246,436,000 barrels. 
In 1946, the quantity sold in that area was 
only 33.5 percent of total sales of residual 
in the United States; in 1951, 44.6 percent. 
In short, because of the flow of residual im- 
ports, the east coast is burning a larger and 
larger share of the available residual, at 
coal’s expense, 

Take an individual coal customer: 

In 1948, Consolidated Edison, New York 
City, burned 5,951,347 tons of coal and a 
quantity of oil equal to 747,989 tons of coal. 
At that time, the price of oil per B. t. u. on 
the east coast was 131 percent of the price of 
coal. In 1949, when residual on the east 
coast sold for only 80 percent of the price of 


coal, Consolidated Edison's coal burn 
dropped to 5,162,460 tons and oil use rose to 
equal 1,206,229 tons of coal. In 1950, with 
oil wholesaling at 89 percent of the price of 
coal, the utility burned 5,374,942 tons of coal 
and upped its oil burn to the equivalent of 
2,347,203 tons. 

In 1951, Consolidated Edison first began to 
use natural gas under its boilers. In that 
year, with oil selling only slightly below coal 
on a B, t. u. basis, coal use held fairly steady 
at 5,472,667 tons and the company burned 
oil equal to 1,121,121 tons of coal and natural 
gas equal to 610,794 tons. In 1952, with 
price cuts putting residual at some 84 per- 
cent of the price of coal, coal use fell to 5,- 
176,308 tons while residual equal to 1,161,- 
925 tons and gas equal to 777,507 tons was 
burned. 

As an indication of how quickly a utility 
can respond to price changes, here’s what 
happened in August, 1952, when residual in 
New York harbor dropped 35 cents per barrel, 
Consolidated Edison's coal use in that month 
fell off to 388,008 tons from 421,636 tons in 
July, while oil use rose from 53,619 tons of 
coal equivalent to 99,472 tons. The trend 
continued through September, with a burn 
of only 377,184 tons of coal and a quantity of 
oil equal to 114,968 tons of coal, 


WHAT'S THE OIL PRICE STRUCTURE? 


Residual is a byproduct of oil refineries. 
The general rule appears to be: “Sell it for 
whatever it'll bring, but sell it—and fast.” 

According to the NPC report on residual, 
with the price of crude oil $1.40 per barrel 
at the well in 1946, residual sold at the 
refinery for $1.35 per barrel—96.4 percent of 
the value of crude. In 1951 and far into 
1952, with crude selling at the well for $2.55, 
residual at the refinery brought $1.85—only 
72.5 percent of the value of crude. 

If you're a refiner, you want to squeeze as 
much value as you can from every barrel of 
crude. The best way to do that is to refine 
as much of it as possible, even at additional 
cost, and produce a minimum of residual. 
That's why American refiners, at consider- 
able investment of capital, year after year, 
have turned out less residual per barrel of 
crude. In 1946, the average yield of residual 
per barrel of crude was 24.9 percent; in 1951, 
19.7 percent; in 1952, an estimated 18.5 per- 
cent. The more finished products they've 
made, the less they've needed to charge for 
their residual. 

Even so, with crude runs to stis increas- 
ing every year, residual output also has 
moved upward. 

What can refiners do with growing quan- 
tities of residual? They can't store it, be- 
cause storage costs per unit of value are too 
high. Besides, as spring draws near, they 
need more and more storage space to meet 
peak demands for motor fuel in the spring 
and summer. Since they can’t store it, they 
must get rid of it. 

If the market for residual is weak—as it 
well may be when cheap foreign residual 
enters American ports in quantity—the price 
falls below the equivalent price of coal. 
That's especially true on the Atlantic sea- 
board, where residual prices are extremely 
sensitive to competition. 

Briefly, here's the history of residual pric- 
ing in recent years: 

Through World War II and on through 
1948, fuel demands were high, and coal and 
domestic residual found strong markets. In 
those years, according to NPC, residual im- 
ports ranged from a low of 17,700,000 bar- 
rels in 1942 to a high of only 56,472,000 bar- 
rels in 1948—an average of about 39,500,000 
barrels per year. Meanwhile, the wholesale 
price of residual per British thermal unit 
ranged from 102 to 131 percent of the whole- 
sale price of coal and averaged 110.5 percent. 

But the picture changed in 1949. In that 
year, residual imports rose to 80,684,000 
barrels—an increase of 43 percent over 1948— 
and the wholesale price dropped to 80 per- 
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cent of the wholesale price of coal. In 1950, 
with residual imports at 125,525,000 barrels, 
residual sold at 89 percent of the price of 
coal. And in 1951, when residual slacked off 
slightly to 124,877,000 barrels residual prices 
were 96 percent of coal prices. 

Exact price data for 1952 are not yet avail- 
able but there can be no doubt that with 
residual imports up again to nearly 128 mil- 
lion barrels, with 1 cut of 35 cents per barrel 
effective in August 1952, and a second drop of 
5 to 11 cents effective in January 1953, and 
with higher coal costs growing out of the new 
wage agreement signed last September, resid- 
ual now is selling well below the price of 
coal on the east coast. In fact, a spot check 
reveals that in January 1953, at New York 
City, heavy fuel oil sold at 84 percent of the 
price of West Virginia high-volatile coal on 
a B. t. u. basis. The truth is, as one big fuel 
buyer reported in January, “Residual is run- 
ning out of our ears.” 

One reason why the price of residual can 
fluctuate freely to meet the price of compet- 
ing fuels is that oil refiners can offset losses 
on residual by asking more for high-grade 
petroleum products—that is, they could until 
early 1951, when Federal controls fixed ceil- 
ings. From 1948 to 1949, for instance, the 
price of No. 6 fuel oil in New York Harbor 
dropped from 7.2 cents per gallon to 4.6 cents. 
In the same period, 86-octane gasoline rose 
from 11.26 to 12.02 cents per gallon. While 
the price of No. 6 fuel oil stayed low from 
1949 to 1950—rising only to 5.05 cents in 
1950—86-octane gasoline climbed to 12.64 
cents. By 1951, with No. 6 fuel oil at 5.6 
cents, gasoline had risen to 13.22 cents, where 
it leveled off under OPS controls. Meanwhile, 
from 1950 to 1951 the New York Harbor price 
of 50-octane diesel fuel rose from 8.8 to 9.55 
cents per gallon and No. 2 fuel oil from 8.35 
to 9.15 per gallon. 

What makes foreign residual cheap? 

There are several reasons, as follows: 

1. Oversupply growing out of low-efficiency 
refinery operations in Venezuela and the 
Caribbean and loss of markets in Western 
Europe: As pointed out earlier, the tide that 
once flowed from the Caribbean to Western 
Europe now is diverted to the United States 
east coast. Meanwhile, with increasing runs 
of crude to stills and a high percentage of 
residual yield, Caribbean refineries are turn- 
ing out immense quantities of residual. In 
August 1952, Caribbean Bunker C oil f. o. b. 
Aruba sold for $1.50 per barrel; American 
Bunker C f. o. b. Houston, Tex., $1.85. 

2. Low-cost exploration and production: 
Venezuela is a rich but almost virgin field. 
Therefore the odds on bringing in productive 
wells are more favorable than in the United 
States, where possible fields are pretty well 
worked over. Besides, production per well 
in Venezuela is bountiful. These factors, 
coupled with cheap labor, make, Venezuelan 
oil relatively cheap. 

8. Low tanker rates: Only American-flag 
vessels are permitted to ply the coastal trade. 
They're the ones that bring oil from the 
Gulf to east-coast ports. They're bound by 
rigid and costly rules and pay high wages 
to their seamen. But vessels carrying any 
flag may bring oil from across the seas to 
United States ports. Foreign-flag vessels are 
not bound by the same rules and wage scales 
and their break-even point therefore is far 
below that of American-flag vessels. If the 
going gets rough, they can slash their rates 
far below those of American vessels and still 
stay in business. 

That's why a good many American-flag 
tankers now are laid up on the Atlantic 
seaboard—and have been since September 
and October. 

Data from Dietze Co., Inc., ships’ brokers, 
New York City, show that in 1951, tanker 
rates per ton of residual moving from the 
Netherlands West Indies to ports north of 
Cape Hatteras averaged $5.40 for the year, 
with a high of $8.10 in January and Decem- 
ber and a low of $2.57 in May. Those rates 
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reflect the normal rise and fall in winter and 
summer, 

But in 1952, the average rate for the year 
was $4.14, with a high of $8.10 in January 
and a low of $2.47 in October. In short, 
competition for business among tankers was 
so severe that rates failed to rise with the 
onset of fall and winter. Whereas rates in 
the last 3 months of 1951 averaged about 
$6.67, in the same period of 1952 they aver- 
aged around $2.56. The difference between 
$6.67 and $2.56 is roughly equal to 50 cents 
per barrel in the cost of moving residual 
from the Caribbean to the east coast. At 
that rate, it’s easy to lop 10 to 35 cents per 
barrel off the price of residual. 


WHO GETS HURT? 


Residual at “dump” prices in large quan- 
tities hurts five ways. Here's where the 
damage is done; 

1. The coal industry. 

2. The domestic oil industry. 

3. The railroad industry. 

4. The shipping industry. 

5. National security. 

The coal industry: Displacement of over 
30,000,000 tons of coal in 1952 by imported 
residual can’t be passed over lightly. For 
mining companies, it’s a loss of some 
$150,000,000 of revenue at the mines—for 
many companies, the differenc> between 
making a fair profit and running in the 
red. 

For miners, it’s a loss of some $90,000,000 
in wages—that much of the $150,000,000 
would have jingled in their pockets. It also 
means wiping out jobs for 21,000 miners, 
or the equivalent in lost working time. 

The domestic oil industry: The American 
oil industry cannot thrive and grow strong 
‘while submerged in a flood of cheap, im- 
ported oil—whether crude, residual or re- 
fined products. To keep pace with projected 
demand for petroleum and its products, the 
oll industry must drill more wells every year. 
To drill those wells, the industry must have 
money. 

The Independent Petroleum Producers’ 
Association estimates domestic demand at 
8,500,000. barrels per day by 1955. To meet 
this demand, 9,600,000 barrels per day of 
eapacity for crude oil and gas liquids will be 
needed, To reach this capacity, 58,000 welis 
will have to be drilled in 1955 alone, against 
some 43,000 in 1951. 

Well-drilling activity, the IPPA explains, 
runs along with the rate of production and 
the price of crude—the two factors in in- 
come. The IPPA contends that for every 
1.000 wells, the industry needs $200,000,000 
in gross income from crude. This 
$200,000,000 can be provided (1) by adding 
8 to 9 cents per barrel to the price of crude 
or (2) by cutting back imports and increas- 
-ing domestic production by 200,000 barrels 
per day. 

The IPPA goes on to say that domestic 
oil. producers will need income of 
88,330,000, 000 in 1955 for all purposes, includ- 
ing drilling. Assuming that 1952 price levels 
continue, that imports are beaned and that 
domestic production equals demand, the in- 
dustry can expect production to increase to 
8,680,000. barrels daily and gross income to be 
$7,360,000,000—$970,000,000 short of actual 
anticipated needs. Assuming that imports 
level off at the 1950 rate, domestic crude 
production will average only 7,830,000 barrels 
per day. In that event, the industry would 
be $1,720,000,000 short of its dollar needs. 
Finally, assuming that imports continue to 
rise at the rate of the past several years and 
that domestic production accordingly is held 
to a 7.100. 0 0-barrel-per-day level, the deficit 
will be $2,370,000,000—a whopping gap that 
would very nearly paralyze drilling. 

This last assumption may well become fact. 
From 1946 through 1952, daily average pro- 
-duction of crude in the United States rose 
only 31 percent—from 4,750,000 to 6,202,000 
barrels—while average daily imports of crude 
and products, including residual, increased 


148 percent—from 377,000 to 936,000 barrels. 
Meanwhile, drilling activity in the United 
States increased only 50 percent—from 30,- 
000 wells in 1946 to some 46,000 in 1951. 

In short, imports slow down exploration 
for petroleum as well as production in the 
United States. j 

The railroad industry: Figured on average 
freight charges per ton of coal, displacement 
of over 30 million tons of coal by imported 
residual took from railroads some $95, mil- 
lion in revenues that would have been 
earned by hauling coal, to say nothing of 
railroad workers who went on short working 
time or disappeared from raflroad payrolls. 

The American merchant fleet: American 
tankers, as pointed out earlier, are being 
Squeezed, out of the Caribbean oil traffic by 
cut-throat competition from foreign-fiag 
tankers. Some still are operating, but at 
losses that are only slightly less than Iaying- 
up costs. The situation strikes at the heart 
of our merchant fleet, which must be the 
backbone of transport if war should come. 

National security: In the explosive world 
we now live in, to rely on imported fuels, 
subject as they are to the perils of sea trans- 


_port, is to play fast and loose with our self- 


sufficiency and national security. At the 
start of World War II, Germany put a fleet 
of only 60 submarines to sea. With those, 
the enemy played havoc with coastwise and 


Caribbean shipping. Now, in 1953, the So- 
-viet Union is reported to have over 300 sub- 


marines in readiness.: Need more be said? 
WHAT'S THE OUTLOOK? 


The outlook is grim, any way you see it. 
Sure, war would change it. But that would 
be grimmer still. 

Here are the facts: 

1. Refineries in Western Europe can be ex- 
pected to boost their capacity still more as 
the European defense program moves for- 
ward. Thus more Caribbean residual may 
be diverted to our east coast. 

2. If ever the big refinery at Abadan, in 
Iran, goes on stream again, there will be still 
more residual seeking world markets. 

3. There's nothing in the picture to sug- 
gest that refineries in the Netherlands West 
Indies and Venezuela will cut back opera- 
tions—certainly not as long as their products 
can undersell American products, Moreover, 
the Venezuelan Government provides a fav- 
orable political climate for foreign capital 
investment, with special tax inducements 
for refining crude on the scene. That cli- 
mate foreshadows even higher production of 
residual. 

4. As long as residual output runs high, 
tankers will compete for business. That 
means continued low tanker rates from the 
Caribbean to Atlantic seaboard ports and low 


Prices for residual. 


5. Though there’s now no great excess of 
residual on the west coast, an end of the 
Korean war would release large quantities 
of residual in California. In that event, as 
in 1949 and early 1950, residual again might 


move from the west coast to Atlantic ports. 


6. Growth of the Canadian oil industry 
and increase in refinery capacity there shape 
up as another threat to American coal 
producers. > 

7. If the price of residual moves at all in 
the next few months, it’s more likely to move 
down than up. The reasons are: (1) -resid- 
ual was in such plentiful supply in Decem- 
ber and January that spot buyers could get 
all they wanted at 12 to 14 cents below the 
posted price of $2 per barrel; and (2) with 
February and March the busy months for 
storing motor fuel against summer demand, 
east coast refineries and storage-tank own- 
ers will clean their tanks of residual, atrwhat- 
ever price it will bring, to make way for 
high-quality petroleum products. 

8. The railroads are in no position to help 


coal by cutting freight rates—or if they are 


in position, they're not inclined to move. 
9. With rigid freight rates and a high floor 
under wages, coal faces a tough—though not 


at what point does imported oil 
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insurmountable—job in its efforts to cut de- 
-livered: prices and restore markets lost to 
residual. 

WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 

The tangled web of national and inter- 
national policy, together with conflicting 
corporate and individual interests, makes 
it hard to shape a plan that will be best for 
all. The elements in the picture are: 

1. Commitments by the United States to 
stimulate world trade, foster the good- 
neighbor policy and encourage American 
capital abroad. 

2. For hemisphere security, the need to 
develop to the fullest all the resources lying 
to the south of the United States. 

3. The need for adequate markets for 
Caribbean, and South American petroleum 
and products, 

4. For our own national security and 
‘prosperity, the need for keeping our basic 
industries strong, our employment at maxi- 
mum and our wages adequate to a high 
standard of living. 

The question is: At what point do these 
commitments, these needs and our help to 
other nations begin to hurt us? Specifically, 
to 
supplant rather than supplement domestic 
fuels? f 

Exactly where that point is, nobody knows. 
But there can be no doubt that we already 
have far overstepped the danger mark. 

Something must be done—and can be 


done before the damage becomes worse. 


Congress has a major responsibility, along 
with coal men and others interested in pro- 
moting the economic. strength of the Nation, 
Among the things that Congress can and 
should do are; 

1, Limit oil imports to a percentage of 
domestic oil output. — 

2. Fix import duties that will give coal a 
fair chance at its rightful markets, 

3. Make residual imports conditional upon 


“additional refining incatalytic crackers on 


the east coast—or elsewhere in the Nation. 

Coal of course should take the initiative 
in the fight on unfair competition from 
foreign oil. Here are some of the things 
coal men can do; 

1. Rally other interested groups and enlist 
them in the cause. These other groups in- 
clude the UMWA, railroad- operators and 
workers, independent oil producers and re- 
finers and their employees, and American 
shipping interests, : 

2. Publicize the issue in local communities, 
especially where foreign oil is taking its 
greatest. toll. 

3. Urge Congress to act favorably on pro- 
posals to curb unfair dumping from foreign 
shores. , r ; 

4. Pùt even more effort behind -programs 
designed to cut the cost of using coal. Pro- 


-tection against unfair dumping is vitally 


necessary. So also is maximum service to the 
consumer. The two go hand in hand. Lay- 
ing down coal at east coast points—or any- 
“where else in the United States—at a price 
that will win and hold large fuel users re- 
quires moving fast on three fronts: ) 

Mining costs: Coal has made measurable 
and gratifying headway in cutting mining 
cost. But there still is room for significant 
improyement through the use of new ma- 
chines and new techniques. The goal should 
be a reduction in the order of $1 per ton or 
more. Nothing less will help much, F 

Transportation costs: The railroads have 
their own problems. Coal can’t expect much 
help from that quarter. But the door isn't 
shut on other ways of moving coal to mar- 
‘Ket. Two promising prospects are long-dis- 
‘tence belts and pipelines. Thus far, how- 
eyer, coal’s participation in research and 
development looking to belt and pipeline 
transport has been limited. On both. proj- 
ects the needs are big money, a wider share 
in research, and above all, speed, 
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Utilization costs: Wringing more useful 
B. t. u.’s from a pound of coal is not the con- 
sumer’s problem alone. It is also the prob- 
lem of every coal producer who wants to sell 
his output. But the fact remains that over 
the past years most of the advances in de- 
sign and efficiency of heavy burning equip- 
ment must be credited to coal users and their 
engineers, with coal men moving in to a 
somewhat limited extent only in recent 


ears. 

d The time is at hand for coal producers to 
play a bigger role in this field. That means 
establishment of industrywide and company 
engineering services to steer coal’s customers 
toward higher efficiency, and also generous 
support for coal’s research agencies. With 
coal wholesaling in New York at close to $10 
per ton, including freight and handling 
charges, a 5-percent boost in burning effi- 
ciency is equal to a cut of 50 cents per ton. 
If 50 cents a ton can save a big customer, 
there is good reason for a real effort to 
achieve it. 

Coal has a big assignment in cutting the 
cost to consumer. It is coal’s problem and 
the time to act is now. It can solve it if it 
has the opportunity, and with reasonabie 
speed. But it must have that opportunity. 
Therefore: 

Unfair dumping of foreign oil must be 
curbed. 


Tanlx 1.—Who uses residual in the East and 
Appalachians—Consumption 


[In thousands of barrels per year] 


Smelting, d 
yen g, mining, and manu 


uring... +52.9 
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National Science Foundation Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Science Foundation has 
awarded 556 graduate fellowships for 
1953-54. The successful fellows were 
selected from 3,298 applications from all 
parts of continental United States, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico. 

Out of this total, 45 residents of the 
State of Illinois received awards. Eight- 
een of the 45 recipients, or 40 percent, 
came from the University of Chicago, in 
the second district; the district I am hon- 
ored to represent. These fellows are: 
Frank Lluberas Allen, George Edward 
Backus, Robert Eli Baron, Bernard Cen- 
tury, Douglas Ambrose Eggen, Jacque 

Hanlon, Daniel D. Hendley, Wil- 
liam Thomas Kabisch, William Lewis 
Lichten, Robert Eugene Meyer, Joseph 
Edward Nelson, Clifford Sheldon Patlak, 
Arthur Hinton Rosenfeld, Donald Arthur 
Speer, Robert E. Taylor, Robert Benja- 
min Uretz, Robert Allen Swanson, and 
James William Wilt. 

Proudly, I congratulate these young 
men, They have given me fresh reason 


for pride in my State, in the Second Dis- 
trict, and the great university which is 
their alma mater, Yes, and pride that 
I had the honor actively to participate 
with my forward looking colleagues of 
the 81st Congress in the enactment of 
the law establishing the National Science 
Foundation. That law opens the door 
to research in pure science that will 
prove a limitless blessing to mankind 
long after those of us who were permitted 
to have part in its enactment are forgot- 
ten. Compared with other expenditures, 
that which we authorized for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation was a pit- 
tance; its dividends are infinite. Those 
dividends will accrue to the people of 
the United States and of the world, not 
because of our investment of dollars but 
because of the opportunity offered to our 
young scientists, mathematicians, and 
engineers to devote their lives and talents 
to research in pure science. 

The award to University of Chicago 
students of 40 percent of all the fellow- 
ships earned in Illinois plus 15 to Uni- 
versity of Chicago students residing in 
other States, totals 6 percent of the 
awards to the 48 States and Territories. 
That should be the answer incontro- 
vertible, not to say embarrassing, to 
those who would question the high pur- 
poses of that great university, 


* 


Ocean Transportation History of New 
England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Alexander Purdon, secretary-treas- 
urer, National Federation of American 
Shipping before New England Council, 
Hartford, Conn., March 20, 1953: 


It is a privilege to appear before you as a 
representative of the maritime industry and 
to join with others in discussing transpor- 
tation in New England. 

With respect to ocean transportation New 
England has a proud record of accomplish- 
ment. For it was in Maine that the first 
oceangoing vessel to be built on the North 
American Continent was launched to re- 
turn the discouraged settlers of the ill-fated 
Popham colony to their homes across the 
Atlantic. This was the Virginia—‘a faire 
pinnace of 30 tons.” 

Unfortunately the Popham colonists had 
not seen the attractive literature put out 
by the State of Maine describing the indus- 
———5 and recreational advantages of that 

tate. 

Governor Winthrop’s vessel the Blessing of 
the Bay was the first ship constructed by 
the colonists for trade between the Colonies 
and the homeland. 

New England whaling industry, which at 
one time comprised 300 vessels and em- 
ployed about 5,000 seamen contributed 
greatly to the merchant marine in the 
colonial period. 

During the golden age of American ship- 
ping from 1789 to 1830 American ships car- 
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ried as much as 90 percent of our foreign 
commerce. New England's ports were thriv- 
ing and the foundations for many Yankee 
fortunes were laid. 

Again in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury Yankee clipper ships were the outstand- 
ing development in the age of sail. The 
Flying Cloud built by Donald Mackay in 
East Boston sailed from New York to San 
Francisco in the remarkable time—for that 
day—of 89 days and 8 hours. 

During World Wars I and II, the tradi- 
tional shipbuilding skills of New England 
performed unprecedented feats of production 
and a steady stream of merchant and naval 
vessels slid off your ways to play their part 
in achieving victory. 

I recite these brief facts of history to re- 
fresh your minds on New England’s mari- 
time heritage. Tou, of course, are more in- 
terested in where you are and where you are 
going. 

Since these early days of New England's 
maritime leadership great changes have 
taken place in the Nation. It would be an 
exaggeration to contend that shipping, ship- 
building, and their allied industries are as 
dominant a factor in the New England econ- 
omy as they once were. 

But it would be foolish indeed to under- 
rate the very significant contribution which 
maritime activities do and can make to the 
economy of this region or to fail to take such 
steps as are necessary to promote their de- 
velopment. 

Your maritime industry cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the national maritime 
picture. Nothing New England alone can do 
will greatly affect the total industry whose 
level of activity is conditioned by national 
and international events and policies, 

To be sure, New England can and should 
make the most of its natural advantages. 
It can strive to increase its proportion of our 
total national maritime activity—its share of 
the pie, if you will. It should do this. It is 
good business to do so, but you must not and 
can not ignore decisions and policies made 
in Washington which in the long run will de- 
termine how big the total pie will be. 

Let's look for a moment at a few facts with 
respect to shipping at the national level. 

Since 1945—as part of our program to re- 
store the economies of war-torn nations— 
friends and former enemies alike—we have 
assisted them in various ways to reestablish 
their merchant shipping. For example, we 
aided Japan—with $137 million in counter- 
part funds to build or remodel some -180 
vessels. We spent some $161 million to re- 
habilitate the merchant and fishing fleets of 
Europe. Of that amount the city of Trieste 
got $29,900,000. 

The world has since the end of the war 
been engaged in a feverish shipbuilding race 
in which the United States has lagged be- 
hind except of course in financing the ship- 
building of other nations. At one time 74 
percent of world ship construction was in 
Marshall plan nations. 

Were it not for limited Navy construction, 
a temporary boom in tanker construction 
and ‘the building of 35 mariner class vessels 
financed wholly by the Government, Ameri- 
can shipyards, including yours, would be in 
sorry shape indeed. There is not, for ex- 
ample, a single oceangoing dry cargo 
freighter or passenger vessel being built for 
private account in the United States. 

In the period 1920-38, 5 shipyards in New 
England were building a total of 37 vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or over with a total of 
274,000 gross tons or roughly 5 percent of 
the United States total. 

Skipping the war period and considering 
the years 1946-52, one New England ship- 
yard was building 16 vessels totalling 290,- 
000 gross tons or 1214 percent of total United 
States tonnage. 

As of February 1953 the same yard—Bethle- 
hem-Quincy—has on order or under con- 
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struction 19 vessels or almost 25 percent of 
the total oceangoing commercial tonnage 
building in this country. 

That is something to be proud of, but lack- 
ing greater national or governmental interest 
in maritime problems the prospect for con- 
tinuance of this level of activity is not good. 

I have been speaking only of commercial 
construction. Many of New England's 
skilled shipworkers are engaged either in 
private or naval shipyards or naval construc- 
tion and repair. 

Connecticut, the home State of John Fitch, 
who pioneered the steamboat, has recently 
added another first to its maritime achieve- 
ments. The building of the world’s first 
atomic submarine in this State represents 
probably the most significant technical de- 
velopment in marine propulsion since Fitch 
launched his first 45-foot steam-propelled 
paddle boat. This also signifies the skill 
and know-how of New England shipbuilders 
and New England management. 

The prospects for American commercial 
shipbuilding are truly alarming when one 
considers that 94 percent of our present mer- 
chant fleet was built during World War II 
and is becoming increasingly obsolete while 
facing mounting and increasingly effective 
foreign competition. 

The results of that competition are re- 
vealed in the declining proportion of our 
own foreign trade which is carried on United 
States-flag vessels, Our national policy is to 
have a merchant fleet suitable for the na- 
tional defense and carrying not less than 
one-half of our own foreign commerce. Ac- 
tually we have seldom achieved our goal. 
Last year the proportion dropped to about 
40 percent and is still declining. 

Against this somewhat gloomy picture we 
have further complications. 

Within the popular concept of trade, not 
aid, some of our foreign friends and even 
some great American business organizations 
contend that we should reduce, eliminate, 
or amend laws designed to promote and pro- 
tect American shipping, in order that for- 
eign nations may earn more dollars with 
which to buy more American goods, 

According to the recent report of the Pres- 
ident's Advisory Committee on Mutual Secu- 
rity, the adoption of their recommendations 
to increase imports is required in the na- 
tional interest, although they might adversely 
affect some American industries, including 
shipping. 

The shock in our domestic economy must 
be cushioned in some way and one method 
proposed is to provide that workers displaced 
by these policies be given unemployment in- 
surance for an extended period—the added 
cost to be borne by the Federal Government. 

One proposal is to eliminate the require- 
ment that 50 percent of aid cargoes move in 
American ships to countries which do not 
discriminate against us. 

The assumption seems to be that the 
50-50 provision is in itself discriminatory. 
I fail to see wherein the reservation of one- 
half of these cargoes for American vessels is 
less than magnanimous. If we reserve 50 
percent for American vessels we at the same 
time reserve 50 percent for our foreign 
friends. No other nation in the world simi- 
larly situated would be so generous. 

The adoption of such a recommendation 
would adversely affect American shipping. 
The adoption of other recommendations 
made within these trade-not-aid recom- 
mendations policy might be harmful to other 
New England industries. 

The general philosophy of trade, not aid, 
has much in it that is commendable. There 
is much that can be done and should be 
done to stimulate foreign trade, but we must 
give serious consideration to some of the 
methods proposed to attain that objective 
lest in creating employment abroad we may 


find it necessary to subsidize unemployment 
at home. 

New England with its concentration in 
manufacturing has a great stake in our for- 
eign trade. You must look to other areas 
of the country and abroad for your markets. 

The increase in the percentage of manu- 
factured goods in our total exports has sig- 
nificance for a manufacturing area so well 
located with respect to ocean shipping. 

It is estimated that in Rhode Island one 
out of every seven dollars of manufactured 
goods is for export. In Connecticut the fig- 
ure is about 1 out of 6, and in Massachusetts 
1 out of every 14. No figures are avail- 
able for the other two States, but the total 
of goods manufactured in New England for 
export is close to $400 million annually. 

According to the most recent report of the 
Boston Port Authority—total port tonnage 
showed an increase for the third successive 
year. That is a hopeful note. Figures being 
relative, however, we must note that while 
total New England foreign trade increased 
from approximately 13 million tons in 1950 
to about 15,500,000 tons in 1951, the percent- 
age of New England’s foreign trade to the 
total for the country dropped from 9.3 per- 
cent in 1950 to 7.8 percent in 1951, 

New England’s coastwise trade of 33 mil- 
lion tons in 1951 was about 30 million in 
receipts and 3 million in shipments. Here 
again, although tonnage increased slightly 
over 1950 it declined slightly in relation to 
total United States coastwise cargo. This 
coastwise movement is a very important ele- 
ment of your port activities representing 
as it does about 18 percent of the United 
States total in an area with a little over 6 
percent of the national population. 

The 1953 report of the port of Boston shows 
increases in both imports and exports, and 
a quite remarkable improvement in physical 
facilities. General cargo exports increased 
by 57 percent and grain exports almost 
doubled. Encouraging as these statistics 
are, they need to be related to the national 
pattern and activities in other ports to de- 
termine whether they constitute real rela- 
tive gains. 

It is pertinent and challenging to recall 
the statement in the report to the President 
on the New England economy that Boston 
as a port has been losing ground for many 
years. 

Second only to New York in total volume 
of foreign trade in 1920, Boston ranked 5th 
in imports and 48th in exports in 1948. 

It is significant that the same report notes 
that because of limited sailings and inade- 
quate facilities over 80 percent of exports 
from New England moved through New York. 

The improvement in facilities appears to 
be well under way and another hopeful note 
is that since 1948, 48 steamship lines have 
added Boston as a port of call. 

There is only one reason for their doing 
so—cargo to land or cargo to load. That is 
the root of your problem and points, I think, 
to the need for a greatly expanded program 
of advertising and promotion paralleling 
your physical improvements. 

Frankly, I do not have much detail on 
activities at other New England ports, al- 
though I am aware that Providence has re- 
cently spent $1,250,000 in the construction 
of a modern transit shed. The municipally- 
owned wharf in Providence earned $75,000 in 
1951; after payment of operating, mainte- 
nance, amortization, and other expenses; 
that Portland is aggressive in seeking new 
business, and that New Haven has a much 
improved harbor for which it is still seeking 
intercoastal service. A favorable report by 
an ICC examiner has recently given New 
Haven cause to believe that this service will 
soon be established. 

I have never seen specific figures on the 
percentage of the payroll dollars which is 
derived from maritime activities in your port 
cities. In other places it ranges from 1244 
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percent in New York City to 75 percent 
in Galveston. In Baltimore they estimate 
that 50 cents of every payroll dollar comes 
from the port and 25 cents of every payroll 
dollar, excepting agriculture, in the State of 
Maryland comes from marine activity. 

This points up the fact that active ports 
and increased maritime activity benefit not 
only those who live on tidewater, but all the 
people inland as well. 

As you plan for securing an increasing 
share of the benefits which flow from an 
active maritime industry I trust that you 
will acquaint yourselves with the unexcelled 
services of American-flag steamships and 
patronize them whenever practicable. 

The privately owned and operated Ameri- 
can merchant marine is not only our fourth 
arm of national defense, but also your best 
insurance that American goods will always 
have free access and dependable service to 
foreign markets. 

Our Government has recognized that ship- 
ping services under the American flag are 
essential to our foreign trade. 

To insure an adequate American merchant 
marine, the Federal Government pays con- 
struction subsidies to ships built in Ameri- 
can yards and for the American foreign 
trade. 

This construction aid is designed to equal- 
ize construction costs between American and 
foreign yards. Without it I am sure New 
England's shipbuilding industry, like all of 
our shipbuilding, would virtually cease to 
exist at least as far as private construction 
is concerned. 

Additionally the Government pays oper- 
ating subsidies to those companies serving 
trade routes deemed essential to the foreign 
trade of the United States. 

I realize that subsidies in general are not 
popular these days except, of course, among 
the recipients. 

But it should be made clear that these 
operating subsidies are merely designed to 
offset the differential between high Ameri- 
can operating costs and the low costs of our 
foreign competition. 

They do not guarantee any profit to the 
steamship company. They do impose severe 
restrictions including the requirement that 
50 percent of all profits in excess of 10 percent 
be deposited with the Government as a recap- 
ture against the subsidy. In many years the 
full amount is recaptured. Therefore, to the 
extent that American shipowners operate 
successfully the cost to the Government is 
reduced. 

As businessmen you realize that a ship with 
50 percent cargo costs just as much to operate 
as a ship “full and down.” Those of you who 
ship or import goods have an opportunity to 
help yourselves; to help our Nation maintain 
an adequate American merchant marine, in 
the American way, the free-enterprise way, 
and at the same time lighten the tax burden. 

That opportunity lies in expressing volun- 
tary preference for shipment on American- 
fiag vessels whenever this is practicable. To 
do so is not only patriotic, but good business, 
The American steamship industry is as inter- 
ested as you are in expanding American for- 
eign trade. We are partners with American 
industry in seeking increased trade oppor- 
tunities for American producers. 

By reason of its location and its concen- 
tration in manufacturing, New England must, 
I believe, be increasingly aggressive in ex- 
panding foreign trade. 

You would do well, therefore, to give 
thought to the present State of your mari- 
time industry, your shipyards, your ports, 
your shipping services. 

I have briefly sketched your maritime his- 
tory and very inadequately the present state 
of your maritime industries. 

The future in large measure is up to organ- 
izations like yours. Let’s hope for a rising 


tide, 
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First Step Back Toward Intergovern- 
mental Sanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend and congratulate President 
Eisenhower for his wise action on Mon- 
day in sending to the Congress a special 
message recommending creation of a 
commission to study relationships among 
Federal, State, and lecal governments. 

This "proposal is clear proof of the 
Eisenhower administration’s sincere con- 
cern for the taxpayers. President 
Eisenhower's message strikes directly at 
one of the basic causes of today’s back- 
breaking ` taxation—namely, the fan- 
tastic duplication and overlapping by 
Federal, State, and local government 
units. In dozens of competing fields 
there are competing activities by the 
Federal Government, States, counties, 
cities, townships, and villages. To fi- 
nance this profusion of governmental 
agencies, there is an equally confusing 
and burdensome array of taxes. In one 
State, for example, gasoline is taxed four 
times—by the Federal Government, the 
State, counties, and cities. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal is a 
Jong first step back toward intergovern- 
mental sanity. 


Do Not Let Oil Gum Up Our Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, oil is a 
gooey substance. It can grease the 
works, but it can also gum them up. 

We are witnessing today an attempt 
to gum up our thinking with oil. 

This bill now attempted to be made 
more palatable by referring to sub- 
merged lands instead of tidelands oil, is 
just as bad as every other giveaway bill 
that has ever been presented to the 
Congress. 

Indeed, it is worse. It is the biggest 
giveaway of national resources ever at- 
tempted, 

I say “giveaway” most charitably. 
Harsher and stronger language would 
be more appropriate, though possibly not 
as parliamentary. 

Nevertheless, I impugn the motives of 
no Member whose views differ from mine. 

I beg of each of them, however, that 
they put national interest above State 
interest, the interest of the many above 
that of the few, the interest of the lobby- 
less against the interest of the lobbyfull. 

A vote against this bill is a vote for 
a better and a stronger America. 

Do not let oil gum up our thinking. 


United States Forest-Service Program in 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith a letter and statement 
of policy adopted by the delegates of 
the Illinois Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs concerning the five-point policy 
regarding State and university pro- 
grams, private forestry programs, and 
Federal forestry activities within Illinois. 
The letter and statement of policy from 
Mr. Royal B. McClelland, executive sec- 
retary of the Ilinois Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, follow: 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF 
SPORTSMEN’s CLUBS, 
March 30, 1953. 
Congressman MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PRICE: At our recent 
annual meeting the delegates from our mem- 
ber clubs unanimously adopted a forestry 
policy. A copy of it is enclosed, 

Our five-point policy applies to the State 
and university programs, private forestry 
programs and to the Federal forestry activi- 
ties within Illinois. The Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
conducts 3 very important programs in our 
States. These are: 

1. Cooperation with our State division of 
forestry in fire prevention, production of 
young trees for planting on private lands 
and technical assistance to private forest 
owners. 

2. The Shawnee National Forest in south- 
ern Illinois, which supplies large volumes of 
timber to support local industries, cooper- 
ates with State groups in wildlife manage- 
ment and provides recreational areas for the 
public. 

3. A forest research center at Carbondale, 
III., that determines the facts needed in pro- 
tecting, managing, harvesting and utilizing 
our forest resources. A large part of this work 
is done in cooperation with the State division 
of forestry, Southern Illinois University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and private industry. 

We feel that these are very worthwhile 
activities and that they make vital contri- 
butions to our State. Also, we firmly believe 
that they should be continued at their pres- 
ent level, as a minimum, or expanded if at 
all possible. The appropriations for the 
Forest Service for the next year will be 
prepared during the near future by the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations. Congressman Cart E. ANDER- 
SEN is chairman of this subcommittee and 
the above three programs are listed in the 
Forest Service section of the United States 
Department of Agriculture budget. 

We have written to Mr. Andersen, point- 
ing out our interest and asking for his con- 
sideration when preparing the budget. We 
would appreciate very much your calling on 
him and requesting his cooperation in ob- 
taining favorable response to our request. 

Very truly yours, 
ROYAL B. MCCLELLAND, 
Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


FORESTRY Pottcy STATEMENT, ILLINOIS Fep- 
ERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 

Our Federation appreciates the need to 

develop and maintain proper relationships 
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between water, soils, and plants for the suc- 
cessful management of all forms of fishes 
and wildlife. We recognize, also, that land 
ownership carries with it an increasing re- 
sponsibility to sustain all of these resources. 
In order to protect these resources, to insure 
their continuity and to maintain the bene- 
fits they provide for the people, we recom- 
mend: 

1. A well-financed, vigorous program of re- 
search in forestry and allied fields, including 
forest and range management, rehabilitation 
of denuded lands, fire control and preven- 
tion, and the control of insects and diseases. 

2. Accelerated action programs to control 
forest fires, and to provide for technical as- 
sistance to farmers in woodland manage- 
ment. 

3. Efficient, properly financed management 
of publicly owned forest, range, and wild 
lands, 


4. The development and maintenance of 
conditions favorable for private ownership 
and management of forest, range, and wild 
lands. 

5. We favor continued public ownership 
and practical management of those public 
lands already dedicated to wildlife, forestry, 
range, watershed, and recreational uses. 


Unemployment in Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and resolution: 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COUNCIL 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
March 28, 1953. 

Hon. THomas J. LANE, 

United States Congressman, 

Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Unemployment in the textile in- 

dustry, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dear Sir: The Massachusetts State Coun- 
cil of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists represents thousands of workers 
within this Commonwealth. 

At a meeting assembled In Boston today, 
the condition of unemployment in the tex- 
tile industry in New England and particu- 
larly in Lawrence, Mass., was discussed at 
length. 

Nearly 10,000 workers are now unemployed 
in that industry in the city of Lawrence, 
Mass. 

This condition reflects itself in potential 
unemployment in other industrial fields. 

A resolution was passed at our meeting to- 
day (copy enclosed) which has for its pur- 
pose the initiation of a move to alleviate the 
condition complained of by assigning Gov- 
ernment contracts to the mills in Lawrence. 

This office has been instructed to respect- 
fully request you to assist through your of- 
fice and through the United States Congress 
to the end that this critical condition in an 
important industrial city will be lightened 
or eliminated. 

Thanking you in anticipation of compli- 
ance with this request and assuring you that 
our people look with hope and trust toward 
you for help, I am 

Yours truly, 
Frank L. DAvis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Whereas there is a very high figure of un- 
employment in the textile industry in the 
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New England States, particularly in the area 
of Lawrence, Mass.; and 
Whereas Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower recog- 
nized the seriousness of this critical condi- 
tion when campaigning in the area last 
October and promised his wholehearted sup- 
port in an effort to alleviate such a condi- 
tion; and 
Whereas the national administration has 
the power to allocate defense contracts to 
areas which are in a critical condition be- 
cause of unemployment: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Machinists assembled at Boston, 
March 28, 1953, go on record as approving a 
call upon the President of the United States 
and all Senators and Congressmen from the 
New England States to meet with the tex- 
tile workers committee, comprised of the 
mayor of Lawrence, Mass., and other public- 
spirited citizens in an effort to procure con- 
tracts for the Lawrence area; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to advise the President of the United States 
and all Senators and Congressmen from New 
England of this action. 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COUNCIL OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, 
FRANK L. Davis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Limitation of Treatymaking Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Adopt Bricker Resolution,” 
published in the National Tribune-The 
Stars and Stripes of April 2, 1953. The 
editorial deals with the so-called Bricker 
resolution relating to the treatymaking 
power. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADOPT Bricker RESOLUTION 

Last week in his regular conference with 
newsmen, President Eisenhower expressed 
fear that the adoption of the so-called 
Bricker amendment proposed to be added to 
the Constitution would restrict his authority 
in conducting foreign affairs. While grant- 
ing to the Ohio Senator and some 60 cospon- 
sors of his resolution that their motives are 
not in question, he nevertheless insisted that 
once the Constitution is amended to prevent 
change by treaty and convention, no flexibil- 
ity would remain to him in dealing with 
other nations. Of course, this position is 
entirely without foundation. If it were not, 
the major veterans’ organizations of the 
country would not be solidly behind the 
proposition, nor would three-score Senators 
have joined to seek its acceptance. 

The proposal is couched in considerable 
language, it is true, but its sole purpose is to 
safeguard the rights of American citizens as 
guaranteed to them by the Founding Fathers. 
It is just as simple as that. The Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land and under 
it the Chief Executive is empowered to enter 
into treaties with others provided the United 
States Senate agrees by a two-thirds vote. 
Senator Bricker and his backers only desire 
to see the Constitution upheld and they seek 
to prevent its emasculation through the 
adoption of a host of treaties and conven- 


tions entered into through United Nations 
auspices and thus have contravened the 
document which with its present amend- 
ments constitutes our Bill of Rights. It is 
completely evident that a large group of 
liberals who have high hopes of our entering 
into a world government with all of its dan- 
gers and with the loss to Americans of many 
of their individual rights are deliberately 
opposing the Bricker resolution, and that 
General Eisenhower is either a one-worlder 
himself or he is being misled by others whose 
heads are in the clouds or who have no con- 
ception as to which direction this Nation is 
headed. 

Various committees and commissions in the 
U. N. are working to iron out international 
differences. Astonishingly enough some 200 
treaties and conventions are in the mill. As 
an example, the International Labor Organ- 
ization has pending no less than 93 treaties, 
which, if adopted, would entirely socialize 
labor relations because that group, on which 
the United States is represented, has come 
under European socialistic domination. 
These treaties, once receiving U. N. ap- 
proval, would ordinarily go to the Senate 
for American concurrence, and, indeed, 
3 of them are pending there at the present 
time. However, U. N. acceptance, according 
to our supreme court interpretation, gives 
them the effect of law no matter what the 
Senate may do. In brief, then, they be- 
come the law of the land by direction of 
an international body and not by the Amer- 
ican Congress. Followed to its logical con- 
clusion, this means that the American peo- 
ple have no say in the conduct of their own 
affairs, however embarrassing that may some 
day be to the President. 

Our Founders never contemplated that 
treaties and covenants would be used as an 
instrument of legislation, so they placed no 
limitation on treaty making powers in the 
Constitution. Our concept of freedom is 
that we have certain inalienable rights that 
nobody can take away. The Bricker resolu- 
tion will not prevent treatymaking in any 
respect and it will not in any measure tie 
the hands of the White House. Its adoption 
would simply prevent abridgment of a sacred 
document, prevent interference through 
treaty of essentially domestic affairs and put 
an end to international cooperation at that 
point where the constitutional privileges of 
the American people are endangered. The 
resolution should be adopted forthwith. 


Ammunition Explosion at Lewis, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day night a tragic explosion of shells and 
bulk explosives practically destroyed the 
town of Lewis, Ind., which is located on 
the county line between Sullivan and 
Vigo Counties. On Monday, I flew back 
to Indiana to make a first-hand survey 
of the situation, The facts are as fol- 
lows: 

A freight train of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific line was pro- 
ceeding southeast through Lewis. In- 
cluded in the train were several cars en 
route to the Crane Naval Depot in Mar- 
tin County, Ind. 

Apparently car No. 40, numbering 
from the front end of the train, was 
derailed just at the north edge of Lewis. 
It is difficult to tell exactly what hap- 
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pened. However, it seems that cars Nos. 
48, 49, and 50 (one of which was loaded 
with 105-mm. howitzer shells and 2 with 
bulk explosives) piled on top of them. 
Apparently the explosives in cars 48, 49, 
and 50 exploded, making an enormous 
crater in the ground and completely 
destroying 24 freight cars. The explo- 
sion practically destroyed the town and 
broke windows 10 miles away. The ex- 
plosives in the remaining cars on the 
train were not detonated. 

As soon as possible; the front 39 cars 
were uncoupled and pulled away intact; 
the 33 cars on the end of the train were 
pulled back to the north. Demolition 
teams are still exploding the unexploded 
shells. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
about the explosion was that no one 
was killed and only two people were se- 
riously injured. For the people of the 
community, there is one thing that is 
encouraging. They will be reimbursed 
for the material damage suffered. The 
people of that community certainly were 
not responsible for the tragedy. There 
may be litigation before the respon- 
sibility for the explosion is fixed, but I 
believe it is certain that the damage will 
be paid for. 

Again, the people of the great Mid- 
west demonstrated their capacity to take 
care of their problems during disasters 
quickly and efficiently. The executive 
secretary of the Red Cross at Sullivan, 
Ind., was on the job immediately to help. 
She is Mrs. Zoe Bays who, incidentally, 
is the daughter of the late John C. 
Chaney, a member of the 59th and 60th 
Congresses, representing what is now 
the seventh district. She was soon 
joined by Red Cross workers and Salva- 
tion Army workers from Bloomington, 
Terre Haute, and Indianapolis. These 
volunteers -worked very courageously 
while the shells were still exploding. 
Their work is deeply appreciated by the 
community. 

Although this is the first accident of 
this type in southern Indiana, our people 
there are long accustomed to facing 
natural disasters, such as floods and 
storms. Just a few years ago the town 
of Shelburn, which is near Lewis, was 
destroyed by a tornado. I am sure the 
people of Lewis will show the same cour- 
age and resolution in rebuilding their 
homes as did the people of Shelburn, and 
as have the people of southern Indiana 
since the sturdy pioneers first fashioned 
civilization out of the wilderness. 

I am conferring with military authori- 
ties and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine any feasible means 
of decreasing this ever apparent danger 
in the shipping of ammunition. Mr. 
Hanninger, Chief of the Explosives Sec- 
tion in the Services Bureau of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is now con- 
ducting a personal investigation into the 
accident, to determine if there was negli- 
gence in the loading and handling of the 
ammunition. I have been assured that 
I will receive his full report. 

A complete explanation of this dis- 
aster is important not only to fix the 
blame for the present tragedy, but also 
to indicate what preventive steps may be 
taken to guard against similar accidents 
in the future, 
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T call this to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House because of the wide- 
spread interest in this sensational acci- 
dent and because I know they will be 
interested in any measures which can 
be taken to prevent a similar tragedy 
befalling their own constituents, 


Federal Aid to Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the problems facing us today is the 
future of small business, to what extent 
the Federal Government can be helpful 
to small business, and the form in which 
that assistance can best and most effec- 
tively be administered. 

In this connection, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, in its issue of 
April 1, has printed a very enlightening 
editorial which I believe to be a valuable 
contribution to the consideration of this 
subject. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the New York Journal of Com- 
merce editorial, entitled “An Unfinished 
Task.“ 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 


An UNFINISHED TASK 


Stabilization controls are gone and ma- 
terials controls are fast ebbing away, but the 
mobilization program is far from over. For 
that reason, as well as others, there seems 
to be considerable merit in the proposals to 
keep the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion alive beyond its present expiration date 
of June 30. 

The proposals have been made by the 
House and Senate Small Business Commit- 
tees and seconded, in a qualified way, by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 

The original purpose behind the creation 
of SDPA in 1950 was to provide a measure of 
protection for and representation of small 
business in the emergency. Congress rec- 

that the stresses and strains of the 
mobilization buildup would be particularly 
hard on small operators, and that without 
this kind of help many of them might be 
forced out of business, or at least hurt badly. 

In the past year these pressures have eased 
considerably. Most of the shortages have 
been wiped out and the attainment of some 
mobilization goals and the stretching-out of 

-others have helped remove much of the 
urgency for protecting small business in 
such things as making materials allocations, 

Other functions of SDPA are still vital, 
just the same. 

One of them is the joint determination 
program through which it seeks, with the 
not overly enthusiastic cooperation of the 
military departments—to earmark certain 
types of contracts for award to small busi- 
ness. This program, joined in by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, has not produced tremen- 
dous results—but then it was not supposed 
to. What it is supposed to do is make 
sure the small manufacturer is not being ig- 
nored or mistreated in the distribution of 
the billions in procurement funds being ob- 
ligated by the Government. 


At last count, awards made under this 
program totaled close to $92 million and ac- 
tual joint determinations had been made on 
proposed procurements valued at nearly $410 
million, 

Another valuable thing SDPA has accom- 
plished is the creation within the small- 
business community of an awareness that 
there is at least one agency in Washington 
WI h its special problems at heart. 

It has probably helped considerably to pre- 
serve and even strengthen the productive po- 
tential of small business for expansion in 
a true war emergency. The two dozen-odd 
production pools SDPA has helped organize 
have largely had to sit on their hands for 
lack of defense business, it is true. But they 
will be mighty handy to have around if war 
does come. 

The fact that war can come practically 
without warning is, of course, the overriding 
fact of the matter. So long as our Govern- 
ment sees the need for keeping the country 
on an emergency footing and in a position 
of at least partial mobilization, the needs 
and potentialities of small business merit 
special consideration. 

This does not mean special advantage. 
Small operators need not be subsidized or 
given any other sort of hot-house treatment 
to survive in our free enterprise system. 
Most of them know that, and say so. Just 
the same, it is apparent that the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise calls for the preserva- 
tion of small business and its problems are 
more severe in times like these. 

The problem of credit for small business 
expansion is a case in point. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has, for 
example, granted some 350 small business 
loans totaling nearly $44.4 million. Roughly, 
15 percent of these have included partial 
financing by private banks, which SDPA 
makes a conscious effort to encourage. But 
the rest would not have been granted with- 
out SDPA. 

Of the total number of loans recommended 
by SDPA, the RFC has rejected less than 10 
percent, which indicates a good batting 
average for SDPA’s soundness of judgment. 
With the coming demise of RFC, the small- 
business loan problem will be thrown into a 
sort of vacuum unless there is something to 
take its place. 

This is one of the reasons Mr. Weeks has 
said he agrees that a small business agency 
should be maintained. He says, though, that 
it ought to be under the wing of the Com- 
merce Department. We think Mr. Weeks 
means well; so did his predecessor, Charles 
Sawyer, when he said the same thing. We 
think, though, that the idea is a mistaken 
one. Its chief weakness is that it runs 
counter to the really basic idea in setting up 
such an agency in the first place—that of 
giving attention to the special problems of 
small business. 

Within the Commerce Department SDPA 
would inevitably be submerged and then 
absorbed, its identity and the clarity of its 
mission gradually being subordinated to the 
overall programs of the Department. These 
programs, it is true, are meant to be bene- 
ficial to the entire business community, big 
and small, and, as Mr. Weeks likes to say, 
what is good for business is good for the 
country. 

But if the Government recognizes that 
small business has a special identity of its 
own and has needs that are not necessarily 
those of medium-sized and big business, 
then the individuality and independence of 
SDPA ought to be preserved for the duration 
of the emergency, if not beyond. 

Because the scope of its original assign- 
ment has shrunk, SDPA of next year need 
not be as large or complicated as that of this 
and last year—although SDPA still is one of 
the very smallest agencies in Washington. 
What is needed, however, is an efficient 
though small, articulate, and outspoken 
agency directly responsible to the President 
to report on small business problems and 
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work toward their solution. That should 
help maintain a steady infusion of new blood 
into the country’s business community and 
to preserve the independence of its smaller 
members. We think that is one of the best 
ways of helping keep free enterprise dynamic. 


The Texas Chili Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, shortly 
before his untimely death, the late Joe 
Cooper, one of Texas’ outstanding news- 
papermen, completed as a labor of love 
the definitive book on one of Texas’ 
most outstanding wonders—chili. This 
work, entitled “With or Without Beans,” 
recently received proper recognition as 
the source of authority for an analysis of 
the celebrated chili recipe of native 
Texan, President Dwight Eisenhower, 
which was made by CBS radio commen- 
tator, Eric Sevareid. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of Mr. Sevareid's fine radio essay 
on the Texas Chili Issue. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Since it is our daily duty to ponder matters 
currently agitating the public and govern- 
mental minds, we hereby consider the matter 
of chili con carne. The chili bowl has been 
elevated to the rank of “issue” because of 
my colleague, Bill Costello, CBS White House 
correspondent, He made the mistake of 
giving President Eisenhower's personal recipe 
for chili over the electric radio. Movement 
around this news office has been a bit diffi- 
cult ever since because of the piles of letters 
requesting copies. 

Our own interest, as befitting a pundit, lies 
in the politico-sociological implications of 
this matter; and it is quite apparent to any 
shrewd observer that this is a two-edged 
sword. As the greatest living authority on 
chili—a Texan, naturally—has put it in his 
basic work on the subject: “Four things tem- 
poral are held inviolate in Texas—women, 
States’ rights, a cattle brand, and chili.” 
While the President's passion for chili con 
carne may go a long way to hold the Lone 
Star State in the Republican fold, even 
should Ike not get them the offshore oil—still 
there is political dynamite in Eisenhower's 
chili bowl The criticisms of his recipe as so 
far expressed—that he should use tomatoes, 
that he should not use that flour-and-water 
paste—these criticisms are as nothing to 
what may be expected once the word gets 
around Texas that Eisenhower sometimes 
uses ground steak in the pot. My aforemen- 
tioned authority, Mr. Joe Cooper, author 
of the basic work, entitled “With or Without 
Beans,” includes therein a full-page drawing 
with the caption, in heavy black lines: “Only 
barbarians and Yankees make it with ground 
meat.” 

However, Ike has at least a small out; he 
can reassure Texans that he often does use 
chuck meat and on the lean-side, And if 
he will casually let it be known that he 
tries to get the neck meat from an old crit- 
ter he may be able to hold Texas in the 
Union. For, as Mr. Palmer Hoyt, of the 
Denver Post, is quoted in the Cooper col- 
umn, “Not only will the old ox plow thè 
straightest furrow, but he also will give you 
good chili meat.” 
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Joe Cooper, Texas newspaperman, unfor- 
tunately died 3 months ago in Dallas, just 
after his book was published. And thus 
passed one of the leading members of the 
FORSCP—Fellows of the Red Squeezings of 
‘the Chili Pod. But his work remains im- 
mortal and should go far to restore chili to 
the gastronomic position Texans believe God 
intended it to have. Books are very often 
the result of some deep emotional shock, or 
trauma; and it was seeing a television com- 
mercial that showed a family eating chili 
with forks from a plate that drove Mr. 
Cooper to his typewriter. 

There are Texans who have been known 
to take a ship to New York in order to avoid 
New Jersey because of what New Jersey does 
to chili; but Mr. Cooper rather inclines to 
the other view—that there is no bad chili 
and can never be. His treatise, we think, 
is fair and balanced; he does not claim 
everything for chili—for example, he says 
that it will not make water run uphill, but 
it will stoke a locomotive to the next coal 
bunker. 

It was Dr. Jim Dan Hill who said, “When 
you exhale after the first bite—and you 
will—if you note a pale, blue smoke, some- 
what darker than a dairyman’s breath in a 
cold, Wisconsin dawn, think nothing of it. 
It is the normal, internal combustion of the 
supercharged Mexican red pepper.” 

Identification by aroma leaves a wide 
range. Mr: Cooper is willing to settle for 
the well-known Texas conclusion, “Its 
bouquet should be somewhere between eau 
de cologne and a long- used stable.“ 

On one matter there is no possible argu- 
ment what you drink with chili. Mr. Cooper 
‘establishes conclusively that there is no rea- 

sonable accompaniment to chili save a pot 
of coffee with sufficient strength to float a 
handful of buckshot. 

This is “Tex” Sevareid in Washington, 


Wings For Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an outstanding article 
by our colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn], which appears in the 
National Republic for April. > 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gwinn] reviews a book which will go on 
the newsstands April 6 entitled “Wings 
for Defense,” by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fel- 
lers, United States Army, who was Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s chief of planning in 
the South Pacific throughout World War 
II. The review by Mr. Gwinn is very im- 
portant to every Member of Congress and 
to every citizen of the United States. 
Wings for Defense ‘points out the neces- 
sity for a concept of air defense which is 
not meeting a kind reception in the Pent- 
agon. The article by Mr. Gwinn follows: 

Our PHANTOM DEFENSE 
(By Hon. RALPH W. Gwinn) 

Although the United States Congress has 
appropriated more than $160 billions for 
military programs during the last 5 years, 
the startling fact remains that, in modern 
warfare, the American Continent still is vul- 
nerable to disastrous air attack. 

Our military policy continues to be based 
on the old concepts of mass formations of 
ground soldiers.: Hardly a beginning has 


been made toward effective air defense. 
Russia has far outstripped the United States 
in ready air power. 

For the alert patriot who wishes to dig 
into these matters for himself, I recommend 
strongly a book just off the presses—Wings 
for Defense? by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
United States Army, who was Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's chief of planning in the South Pa- 
cific throughout World War II. (The book is 
published by Henry Regnery Co., 20 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, III., at $3.50.) 

“The Red Air Force is the most fearsome 
and deadly threat the United States has 
ever faced,” General Fellers warns. * * * 
“The United States, not Europe, is the real 
obstacle to Russia’s world domination. Re- 
gardless of what happens in Europe or Korea, 
Kremlin leaders realize that to win—if war 
comes—America’s war industry must be de- 
stroyed. * * * Russia has the capability now 
to deliver atomic bombs over key industrial 
areas of the United States.” 

Since 1947 the United States defense budg- 
et has been an everlasting tug-of-war be- 
tween the three competing services. Each 
service holds its own functions to be of 
paramount importance. Under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, there could be no 
effective coordination of these competing de- 
mands. Every budget has been a pie cut ap- 
proximately into three equal pieces—one- 
third for the Army, one-third for the Navy, 
and one-third for the Air Force. 

As a result, no force has been built up 
to effective defensive power in the light of 
today’s real strategic needs. 

The cure for this disastrous situation is 
to define a wholly new defense policy, in 
-terms of today's military realities, and then 
to allocate more money to those immediate 
needs which will insure the protection of 
America's industrial centers against surprise 
atomic attack, 

General Fellers presents our current un- 
happy picture in these sobering words: “Were 
the jet engines in a modern bomber to run 
continuously for 8 hours, they could propel 
it from the walls of the Kremlin to the stock- 
yards in Chicago. If war comes, air attacks 
against America from Russia would be just 
as feasible as were our own attacks against 
Japan from Guam in World War II. 
Available intelligence estimates indicate 
that at the close of 1952 Russia possessed 150 
atomic bombs. It is calculated that she will 
have stocked 400 by 1955. * * * These new 
bombs, delivered by intercontinental bomb- 
ers, have already revolutionized warfare.” 
Malenkov knows this. 

Massed formations of foot soldiers—bayo- 
net fighters, the Pentagon calis them—take 
an ever-increasing human toll. In all wars 
including the Revolution up to World War I, 
combined United States casualties were 
669,000, of which 401,000 were deaths. Then, 
in World War I we suffered 333,000 casualties, 
of which 131,000 were deaths, But ‘World 
War II counted United States casualties at 
1,050,060, of which 390,000 were deaths. Dur- 
ing the last 36 years, American youth sufféred 
more than twice as many casualties as were 
recorded in the first 141 years of our national 
history. 

Pentagon ground planners are inclined, 
as soon as the political situation in Congress 
permits, to mobilize everything—to train all 
youth, to build up all the cannon, tanks, 
ships, aircraft, and infantry and armored 
divisions our economy and manpower will 
stand. With this general full-scale mobiil- 
zation, they maintain we'll be ready. Ready 
for what, the American citizens ask?” 

Danger signals itemized by General Fellers: 
(1) Our present supply of long-range bomb- 
ers is so small that all would be lost in a 
few weeks of war; (2) our interceptor fighter 
force is too small to offer even reasonable 
defense to the great industrial centers of the 
United States; (3) our anti-aircraft defenses 
at home are -utterly inadequate; (4) our 
coastal defense against Russian submarines 
has not been solved; (5) defense of our piv- 


ratio (after due allowance for 
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otal strategic bases has not been provided 
in Alaska, Greenland, Iceland, Labrador, the 
Azores, and North Africa; (6) whereas NATO 
has 25 divisions for the initial phase of de- 
fense against Russian ground attack, at least 
100 divisions would be needed; and (7) prop- 
er air cover for NATO ground forces is not 
even on order today. 

“The old strategy of masses fighting fora 
line must be rejected,” General Fellers con- 
cludes, “Its peacetime creation and upkeep 
are so costly that, without war, it will lead 
to disaster for both Europe and America.” 

Rockets, jet propulsion, and guided mis- 
siles have created entirely new concepts of 
military strategy. These new weapons, and 
the ensuing new concepts in strategy, have 
developed entirely since the end of World 
War II. The B-52 bomber, to illustrate, now 
has twice the speed, can fly at almost twice 
the maximum altitude, and requires only a 
third of the crew of the old B-29, the best 
strategic bomber of World War II. 

“Despite these changes, we still plan to 
fight for a line. Do we dare go on with this 
outmoded program?” 

Exploring the NATO equation in Europe, 
General Fellers peenis this picture: 

“Since it is evident that the Kremlin could 
mobilize a total of 565 Red divisions in per- 
haps a year's time, NATO ground forces of 25 
regular and 25 reserve divisions place NATO 
ground forces on the short end of a 7-to-1 
the smaller 
Russian divisions, as compared with NATO 
divisional manpower) .” 

Total military casualties for all nations 
were 37,500,000 for World War I. Military 
and civilian casualties in World War IL were 
56,000,000, and the same combined figures for 
the Korean conflict already run to several 
millions. What, then, would be the cost of 
another ground clash with more than 500 
Red divisions in Europe? 

Yet General Fellers’ book quotes Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the United States, on February 4, 
1949, in this outline of United Nations plans 
for the defense of Europe: “While the enemy 
is flooding his neighboring states with troops 
and thundering against ground defenses, we 
must commit ourselves (the U. N.) unreserv- 
edly to the preservation of a springboard 
for an eventual climactic ground attack.” 

“This final phrase,” General Fellers ex- 
plains, “is the essence of the plan to defend 
Europe, We are to retain a European bridge- 
head into which American youth is to be 
poured for the ‘eventual climactic ground 
attack.’ This explains our aid commitments 
to Europe. It explains our desperation when 
an ally drags his feet in NATO. * * * It ex- 
plains the cry for compulsory universal mili- 
tary training.” 

An age-old first principle of tactics teaches 
military planners to engage the enemy at 
his weakest: point, not his strongest. Massed 
foot soldiers are Russia's first military 
strength. And it is precisely at this point 
that NATO plans to give battle. It is the 
only war we could lose. 

As a solution to the dilemma into which 
Truman stumbled, General Fellers proposes 
an entirely new and far more effective de- 
fense program. It also must be one we 
can afford.“ On this latter point, President 
Eisenhower agrees. 

“The ‘solution does not lie in desperate 
combing of the world for allies to contribute 
masses of men to join America’s youth in 
old-fashioned combat.” 

The solution, he suggests, is an air strik- 
ing force so strong, so formidable in speed, 
range, and bomb load, that no nation will 
dare provoke the defenders of freedom with 
overt or covert aggression. 

But we can never build such a striking 
air force so long as Pentagon planners are 
looking toward “an eventual climactic 
ground attack.” 

Piguratively speaking, our: defense policy 
since 1947 has been to build up our bow- 
and-arrow attack of massed ground forces, 
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while neglecting and submerging the inter- 
continental bomber—the only weapon we 
have capable of striking at the very heart 
of an enemy. 

That’s where most of our $160 billion have 
gone. The real defense job remains to be 
accomplished. 

When do we start? When shall we stop 
pouring billions upon billions down the 
Pentagon rathole of “an eventual climactic 
ground attack”? 

Is the air age here? Or is the Pentagon 
still living with the textbooks of Hannibal 
and Caesar? 


Speed Line for Southern New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
viding a system of high-speed trans- 
portation for southern New Jersey is of 
paramount importance to the people of 
that portion of the State. The develop- 
ment of that whole area would be greatly 
accelerated by such a system. For many 
years it has been advocated by public 
bodies and civic organizations of every 
type and kind. Legislation to facilitate 
it has been adopted by the Legislature 
of New Jersey and the Congress of the 
United States. Yet, after all these years 
of combined effort the program remains 
stymied as a result of inactivity upon 
the part of the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority and its predecessors. 

I enclose as part of my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post 
newspaper, Camden, N. J., issue of Wed- 
nesday, April 1, 1953, which emphasizes 
the duty of the port authority to get 
busy and do something about it. The 
editorial reads as follows: 


PORT AUTHORITY PRODDED ON SPEED LINE 
PROGRAM 


The New Jersey Assembly has just gone 
unanimously on record in urging the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority to hasten the con- 
struction of a high-speed transit network 
in south Jersey. 

The assembly voted approval of a resolu- 
tion to that effect by Assemblyman C. Wil- 
liam Haines, of Burlington County, who told 
fellow members that the swift development 
of the rapid transit plan was the only way 
by which south Jersey could realize its full 
industrial-residential potential. 

Haines pointed out that it now has been 
more than 5 years since the submission 
of the Knappen engineers’ report, which 
called for extension of the existing speed line 
on Camden Bridge from its present terminal 
at Broadway and Carman Street in four di- 
rections—to Glassboro, to Clementon, to 
Haddonfield, and to Moorestown—utilizing 
present railroad trackage. 

“The fulfillment of this plan,” said Haines, 
“would implement the industrial and resi- 
dential development of south Jersey by fa- 
cilitating transportation between the area 
and metropolitan Philadelphia. Also, by an 
extensive use of nonhighway facilities, it 
would considerably eliminate highway con- 
gestion.” 

Haines also emphasized that under legis- 
lation passed last year the port authority has 
full powers to go ahead with the rapid-tran- 
sit plan, including the right of eminent do- 
main, and to extend the speed lines to all 


communities possible within a 35-mile ra- 
dius of Camden. 

Railroad officials have pledged their coop- 
eration with the port authority in the rapid 
transit program. 

There can be no doubt that the speed lines 
are an absolute necessity for tRis area. 

The continuing growth of motor traffic 
and the inability of highway construction 
to keep pace with it are convincing proof of 
that necessity which has been visible for 
years, not needing the further evidence of it 
demonstrated in the last few weeks in pre- 
views of what traffic in 1953 and the years 
after it is going to be on our roads. 

The port authority naturally has been 
concentrating recently on plans for the new 
bridge at Gloucester City, but it should at 
the same time be going full speed ahead on 
the rapid-transit program. 

The legislature understands the necessity, 
and the legislature’s urging should galvanize 
the port authority into immediate action, 


Tidelands Oil Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House voted to give away Fed- 
eral-owned oil reserves, valued at billions 
of dollars, to four States for the benefit 
of the greedy oil companies. In so do- 
ing, the House rejected a substitute pro- 
posal which would have made available 
37% percent of the oil royalties to the 
public schools of America. In short, the 
rich and selfish and greedy get this 
bonanza, but the children of America 
receive the cold shoulder. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
very timely editorial from the March 26 
edition of the Free Press of Chisholm, 
Minn.: 


PLEASE DON'T TRADE EDUCATION, MR. PRESIDENT 


Tidelands oil may seem like an unim- 
portant issue to most Americans, but it really 
isn’t. It not only concerns at least $67.5 
billion of our vital natural resources, but 
is closely related to the question of the Na- 
tion’s schools and the education of our chil- 
dren. 

The issue has often been misrepresented. 
It is even misnamed. It really concerns all 
the oil under the water, submerged lands 
surrounding the United States, not just tide- 
lands. 

Four States are staking claim to this oil. 
California, Louisiana, and Florida claim it 
within 3 miles of their shores, while Texas 
claims it within 3 leagues, or 10.5 miles. 
They are making other claims, too. 

Geological surveys have indicated that 
there are at least 2.5 billion barrels in these 
areas. These surveys have further indicated 
that there are, at a bare minimum, 15 billion 
barrels of oil under the entire Continental 
Shelf surrounding the United States. This 
total of 15 billion barrels is more than one- 
fourth of the anticipated discoveries of oil 
for the entire Nation or 54 billion barrels. 

Twice the Congress of the United States 
voted to turn over the greater portion of this 
wealth to the four States, but President 
Truman vetoed the bills. In 1947 the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that all the 
people of the Nation owned the rich oil 
deposits. Just before leaving office, President 
Truman assigned these oil reserves to the 
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Navy as a national defense measure, but the 
actual status of this action is being disputed. 

Now the Congress is again being asked to 
legislate the greater portion of this wealth 
over to the four States. President Dwight D, 
Eisenhower is on record in favor of such 
action. 

Just how much are these submerged oil 
lands actually worth? A probable average 
price for the oil over the next 20 years is 
$4.50 a barrel. The price of petroleum has 
been increasing at the rate of 7 percent annu- 
ally. With the moderate estimate of 15 bil- 
lion barrels, the gross income would total 
$67.5 billion. In addition, it is estimated 
that under the submerged lands there is 
natural gas valued at $10 billion. But for 
the time being, let us not consider this last 
figure, in order to compensate for the fact 
that some of the 15 billion barrels of oil may 
not be recovered. At 1214 percent, the royal- 
ties involved, not including gas, would total 
over $8.4 billion. 

Of the major tidelands bills before Con- 
gress, the Anderson and Hill bills would 
spread these royalties throughout the United 
States on the basis of school populations. 
However, they would give the 4 coastal 
States 3744 percent of the royalties within 
their immediate areas. This would give 
the 4 coastal States $1.6 billion in royalties, 
and the other 44 States and the District of 
Columbia would receive $6.8 billion. The 
4 States would receive $413 per enrolled 
school child and the rest of the United 
States $319. 

But the majority of Congress does not 
favor the Anderson or Hill bills and at press 
time it seemed as if the Daniel bill has an 
-excellent chance of passage. The Daniel 
“bonanza” would cede to the 4 coastal 
States all of the royalties of the immediate 
areas plus 3714 percent of the rest of the 
Continental Shelf. The residue would go 
into the Federal Treasury, presumably to be 
directed to all the States. 

The Daniel fiasco would give the 4 
coastal States $4.7 billion in royalties, and 
the other 44 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia would share and divide $3.7 billion. 
The Daniel bill royalties are not earmarked 
for education, but if the funds were directed 
to that purpose, the 4 coastal States would 
receive $1,214 per enrolled school child while 
the rest of the United States would receive 
only $174—a 7-to-1 ratio. 

Regardless of legislation the 4 coastal 
States, in addition, would receive benefits 
from some $8 billion in direct wages and 
business activity in the oil recovery. All 
told, 44 States and the District of Columbia 
will actually lose over $3 billion in funds 
specifically earmarked for educational pur- 
poses if the Daniel bill is passed. 

You know, Mr. President, in this miasmic, 
wartorn world, there isn’t much left that is 
tangible for youth except education. Please 
don't trade it for a couple of barrels of oil 
and some shortsighted Congressmen, 


Yalta a Moral Issue—It Will Not Be 
Smothered by Political Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a broadcast by 
that popular commentator, Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky. 

Mr. Speaker, George Sokolsky in this 
broadcast refers to the Bohlen nomina- 
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tion to be Ambassador to Russia and he 
points out some significant facts in rela- 
tion to that matter. It is indeed unfor- 
tunate that a Republican administra- 
tion should consider the appointment of 
Mr. Bohlen to that important listening 
post in Moscow in view of his close iden- 
tification with the Truman-Acheson for- 
eign policy which the people of this 
country have come to realize was a dis- 
mal failure. 
The above-mentioned follows: 


Good evening, this is George Sokolsky 
speaking on the forces and events of these 
days. But first, may I present our announcer 
for a moment. 

THE BOHLEN CASE 


The past week has been one of excitement 
and recrimination in what must be re- 
garded as an unn test of power be- 
tween the President and the Congress. 

The Constitution provides that officers of 
the United States shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The language of the Constitu- 
tion is clear: 

“He shall nominate, and by and with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law: but the Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers, 
as they think proper, in the President alone, 
im the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” 

The Constitution specifically requires that 
Ambassadors shall be nominated with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 

word nominate in this sense means that 
the President shall send a name to the Sen- 
ate in writing and that the Senate deter- 
mines whether the appointment is satisfac- 
tory, 

The Senate cannot originate an appoint- 
ment, but it may affirm or reject a presi- 
dential appointment. A rejection means 
that the appointment fails. 

Therefore, ‘the Senate was acting fully 
within its constitutional powers, and that is 
true of each individual Senator, when it 
questioned the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of Charles E. Bohlen to the ambassador- 
ship in Moscow. 

The Constitution makes no distinction 
between a career diplomat and a person 
appointed to an Embassy as a payoff for 
contributions to a campaign fund. The 
writers of the Constitution were not given 
to make this class distinction. 

Nor did the writers of the Constitution 
make a distinction between a popular or 
unpopular President. They did not say that 
if the appointment of an Ambassador were 
made by a popular President, the advice and 
consent of the Senate would become nominal. 
The provision is clear: All Ambassadors shall 
be appointed only with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Once a name goes to the Senate from the 

White House, each Senator, separately and 
individually, is obligated by his oath, to 
pursue a course in the best interests of the 
United States. He may make a long speech 
on the subject; he may say that the ap- 
pointee is personally obnoxious to him; he 
may simply vote “yes” or no.“ 
The rights in the matter are limited to 
each individual Senator. The President has 
no powers to instruct the Senate. The Con- 
stitution does not recognize the existence of 
political parties, 

For practical purposes, the Senate ap- 
points committees. Were it otherwise, little 
of the Nation’s business would be done. 
When the President nominates anyone for 
appointment, his name goes before the per- 
tinent committee for consideration. An 


Ambassador's name would go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Usually the 
Senate follows the decision of the committee 
concerned, but it is not bound to, as it 
alone possesses final authority. 

It is because of this provision in the Con- 
stitution, limiting the power of the Presi- 
dent, that the name of Charles E. Bohlen 
was sent to the Senate for confirmation. 

Mr. Bohlen is a State Department career 
officer with special knowledge of the Russian 
language. In the prolonged discussion over 
his appointment, neither side provided data 
indicating greater virtues than a linguistic 
ability. He had acted as interpreter for 


Presidents Roosevelt and Truman in their 


conversations with Stalin and other Rus- 
sians. In the capacity as interpreter, also 
perhaps as an adviser, he attended the fol- 
lowing conferences: 

Moscow conference of foreign ministers, 
1943; Teheran, 1943; Yalta, 1945; Potsdam, 
1945; meeting of foreign secretaries, Moscow, 
1945; United States delegate, Moscow con- 
ference, 1947. 5 

During the 24 years that he has served in 
the State Department, his distinction has 
been his capacity to speak, read, and write 
the Russian language. His opponents con- 
tend that some of the fatefully degrading 
decisions of President Roosevelt at Yalta 
may have been due to Bohlen’s translations, 
There is no evidence of that. 

In fact, Charles E. Bohlen’s career has been 
so colorless that it was startling that his 
nomination should have evoked such contro- 
versy. The answer to this puzzle lies in the 
fact that from 1945 until the present day 
the Republican Party has denounced the 
Yalta Conference and its shameless decisions. 

The Republican platform of 1952 in its for- 
eign affairs planks, which were written by the 
present Secretary of State, John Foster Dul- 
les, listed the crimes of Yalta and summed 
them up in this paragraph: 

“Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam were the 
scenes of those tragic blunders * * * the lead- 
ers of the administration in power acted 
without the knowledge or consent of Con- 
gress or of the American people. They trad- 
ed our overwhelming victory for a new enemy 
and for new oppressions and new wars 
which were quick to come.” 

This remains the official Republican atti- 
tude to what was achieved at Yalta. But 
Yalta is not a mere geographical spot on the 
map; it was a conference of men. There- 
fore, many Republicans feel that those who 
participated in the Yalta Conference should 
not be rewarded by promotions. It is not a 
matter of personality; it is a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

There is this one fact to add: the Re- 
publican Party has for nearly a decade con- 
ducted a constant propaganda against what 
Republicans called the Marshall-Acheson 
crowd in the State Department. Mr. Bohlen 
is regarded by them as a member of the 
Marshall-Acheson crowd. As a matter of 
fact, John Foster Dulles lessened Bohlen’s 
stature by telling the Senate committee that 
Bohlen would not be permitted to deal with 
matters of policy. 

There is another side to this situation: 

It has been customary in this country to 
give a new President leeway in the organiza- 
tion of his own administration. It is gener- 
ally felt that he needs men of his own choos- 
ing to get himself established in the position 
as President. For instance, Senator Tarr 
did not make a fuss over the appointment of 
Martin P, Durkin, as Secretary of Labor, al- 
though he thought such an appointment un- 
believable, because he felt that the Presi- 
dent was entitled to a Cabinet of his own 
choosing. 

Of course, an Ambassador is not a Cabinet 
officer; yet, it is customary during the first 
6 months of a new President to give him 
what is generally called a honeymoon. 

President Eisenhower’s honeymoon lasted 
about 2 months when this bitter fight broke 
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over the Bohlen appointment. Curiously, an 
Ambassador is not much in these days of 
cables, radio, and the airplane. His useful- 
ness has been reduced since principal offi- 
cials have taken to meeting in almost con- 
tinuing conferences, and since so many of 
them meet at the United Nations and in the 
various NATO conferences. An Ambassador 
may be a social or propagandistic adjunct to 
top officialdom or he may be nothing more 
than the tail end of a cable. 

It has therefore been contended by many 
Republicans, including some who voted in 
favor of Bohlen, that their party should not 
have been split over so unimportant a per- 
sonality and so trivial a post. The Ambas- 
sador to Moscow has never amounted to 
anything anyhow, since the Bolsheviks came 
to power in Russia. 

The results of this quarrel are being 
judged on all sides according to one's pri- 
vate prejudices. The vote showed 13 Sena- 
tors as opposed to Bohlen. In view of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's intervention and Sena- 
tor Tarr's ardent support of the President, 
this is a very large opposition, The Repub- 
licans have 48 votes in the Senate; 11 voted 
against Bohlen; 3 did not vote for or against 
him. Two Democrats Joined these Repub- 
licans. The fact is that the senior Repub- 
Hican Senator, the President pfo tempore, 
and chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, STYLES BRIDGES, voted against Boh- 


len. The vote marks a definite split in the 


party on the subject of Yalta. 

It is the second time in the 83d Congress 
that Yalta has been an issue. The first time 
was when the President and the Secretary of 
State tried to get, the Congress to pass an 
innocuous resolution denouncing Yalta. 
The Senate dropped the matter as un- 
worthy. Yalta will remain an issue as long 
as Americans are dying in Korea. 

Yalta is a moral, not a political question. 

The Republican platform of 1952 stated 
this moral question as follows: 

“The moral incentives and hopes for a 
better world which sustained us through 
World War II were betrayed, and this has 
given Communist Russia a military and 
propaganda initiative which, if unstayed, will 
destroy us.” aà 

The ghost of Yalta still rides. Every ef- 
fort to forget the name and what was done 
there raises resentment, It is impossible to 
tell a Pole that he must forget his enslave- 
ment because Roosevelt made a mistake, or 
to tell a free Chinese to forget China because 
George Marshall carried out the mistakes, 

Thank you. This is George Sokolsky. 
Good night. 


Horace Heidt Donates Two Scholar- 
ships to American Field Service Inter- 
national Scholarship Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call attention to a piece of voluntary 
support for the exchange of students 
that is bound to improve international 
relations. The benefits of personal giv- 
ing in contrast with compulsory polit- 
ieal giving seems obvious. 

The American field service that did 
such sacrificial ambulance duty abroad 
has turned its interest toward young 
students coming to America from abroad, 
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Horace Heidt, world-famous band 
leader, has been devoting most of his 
time for the past 10 years to discovering 
and developing talented young people 
and giving them their big opportunity 
to express themselves in music, voice, 
and dancing. 

He came to Washington recently to 
donate two scholarships to the American 
Field Service international scholarship 
committee yesterday. The scholarships 
were awarded to 17-year-old Monica Van 
Damme, of Nice, France, and 17-year- 
old Charles Mori, of Parma, Italy. They 
were especially chosen because of their 
interest in and study of music. 

Horace Heidt’s American Way radio 
program is broadcast over CBS Thursday 
nights at 10 p. m. 

Here he provides young talent a 
chance to make their radio-network 
debut every Thursday night. 

The presentation of the two scholar- 
ships, which took place in the Nation’s 
capital, was made by Mrs. Edwin D. 
Graves, Jr., chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee for the American 
Field Service. Other members of the 
local committee are Mrs. Arthur Krock, 
Mrs. William Fulbright, Mrs. Homer Fer- 
guson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Eliss, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bonner, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Cox, and Mrs. Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth. 

The American Field Service is a na- 
tional organization. Mrs. Lawrence Tib- 
bett is honorary chairman of the AFS 
international scholarships committee. 
Other members include Mrs. Margaret 
Biddle; Mme. Henri Bonnet; Louis 
Bromfield, who drove an AFS ambulance 
in World War I; Colgate W. Darden; 
Russell W. Davenport; Mark Ethridge; 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher; Rt. Rev. 
A. B. Kinsolving II; Sumner Sewall; and 
Ellis Slater. 

BACKGROUND ON THE AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE 


The American Field Service was acti- 
vated in 1915 as a volunteer ambulance 
corps serving the French armies. Be- 
tween World War I and World War II, 
the organization brought a number of 
French graduate students to this coun- 
try and financed the studies in Europe of 
a small number of American students. 

Reactivated in 1939, the American 
Field Service served components of the 
British and French armies in the Middle 
East, India, North Africa, Italy, France, 
and the Low Countries. 

With the war ended, the American 
Field Service embarked upon a program 
of sponsoring international scholarships 
at the high-school level. Supported 
solely in the beginning by private funds, 
the program got underway in 1947-48. 
Since then it has brought over 834 boys 
and girls, ages 16 to 18, from various 
European and Asiatic countries. 

The children are chosen by special 
boards in their own countries and are 
selected on the basis of personality and 
intelligence. They must also have a 
knowledge of English. 

The students attend an American high 
school for 1 year, during which time they 
live with an American family and par- 
ticipate in all community activities. At 
present, there are 235 students learning 

‘the American way of life in this manner. 


Tidelands Oil Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the oppo- 
nents of the so-called tidelands oil bill 
contended that the Congress had no 
power to override by legislation the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. Any law- 
yer recognizes the utter fallacy of this 
argument. Article IV, section 3, clause 
2 of the Constitution of the United 
States vests in the Congress “power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

As long as the decision of the Supreme 
Court remains unchanged, it is the law 
of the land and we must assume that the 
United States holds paramount rights in 
and to these lands, and, being Federal 
property, the Congress has power to dis- 
pose of them as it, in its discretion, deems 
judicious. In fact the Supreme Court 
itself has consistently held that this con- 
stitutional power of Congress is without 
limitation and that neither the courts 
nor the executive agencies could proceed 
contrary to an act of Congress in this 
congressional area of national power. 

Acknowledging then that the Con- 
gress does have the power to override 
the decision of the Supreme Court, the 
question then is whether the Congress 
should exercise that power. To answer 
that question we must inquire into the 
realm of equity and fair play. We must 
begin by recognizing that the several 
States have from time immemorial con- 
sidered these marginal lands to be their 
own property. In 1844, the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Pollard against 
Hagan, decided that— 

The shores of navigable waters, and the 
soils under them, were not granted by the 
Constitution to the United States, but were 
reserved to the States respectively. 


Since that case was decided, the Su- 
preme Court has cited it with approval 
no less than 53 times, and State and 
Federal courts no less than 244 times. 

It is argued by the opponents of the 
measure that none of these 53 Supreme 
Court decisions dealt specifically with 
marginal lands. Technically that is 
true. Nevertheless the language of the 
courts was such as to justify the States 
in believing that the courts felt that the 
lands beneath navigable waters in the 
marginal belt were embraced within its 
reasoning just as much as the soils be- 
neath inland navigable waters. 

Be that as it may, I am wholly unim- 
pressed with whether the Supreme Court 
has previously had occasion to decide 
that the States owned these marginal 
lands or that the Court did not have 
such an occasion. To me, the proof of 
ownership goes deeper and is more fun- 
damental. 

As to the Thirteen Original Colonies, 
the original source of title came from 
grants of the Crown. In the case of our 
own State of Virginia, our first source 
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of title and the first designation and de- 
lineation of our boundaries is found in 
the grant to Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
year 1584 as incorporated in the first 
charter of Virginia in 1606, the pertinent 
part of which reads as follows: “and 
that they shall have all the lands, woods, 
soil, grounds, havens, ports, rivers, 
mines, minerals, marshes, waters, fish- 
ings, commodities, and hereditaments, 
whatsoever, from the said first seat of 
their plantation and habitation by the 
space of 50 miles of English statute meas- 
ure all along the said coast of Virginia 
and America as the coast lyeth, together 
with all the islands within 100 miles di- 
rectly over against the same seacoast.” 

In the second charter of Virginia of 
1609, the Crown confirmed the original 
grant and provided that the land should 
extend 200 miles north of Point Comfort 
and 200 miles south of Point Comfort, 
and further provided “together with all 
the soils, grounds, minerals,” and so 
forth “within the said territories, and 
the precincts thereof, whatsoever, and 
thereto, and thereabouts both by sea,” 
and I emphasize the word “sea,” “and 
land, being or in any sort belonging or 
appertaining.” 

Further, in this second charter of 1609, 
the following language appears with ref- 
erence to our mineral rights: “and we 
do also grant and confirm for us, our 
heirs and successors that it shall be law- 
ful for the said treasurer and company 
and their successors by direction of the 
governors there to dig and to search for 
all manner of mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, coal, tin, and all sorts of minerals 
within the precinct aforesaid.” Thus it 
will be seen that the Commonwealth of 
Virginia was not only granted these 
marginal lands but specifically the min- 
erals beneath the land as well. 

In the third charter of Virginia which 
was granted in 1611 and 1612, title to the 
islands was again confirmed and the 
charter continued in the following lan- 
guage: “together with all.and singular 
soils, lands, both within the said tract 
of land upon the main, and also within 
the said islands and seas adjoining what- 
soever and thereunto or thereabouts, 
both by sea and land being or situate.” 

The claims of these Thirteen Original 
Colonies to these seaward lands and the 
minerals beneath these lands were rec- 
ognized by other nations of the world. 
When the Thirteen Original Colonies 
announced their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, England admitted and ac- 
knowledged in the treaty of 1783 that 
the several States owned the submerged 
lands seaward from their coast for a 
distance of 20 marine leagues. This 
seaward boundary was refiected upon 
the old maps of that day which are still 
preserved and may be examined today 
in the Library of Congress. When the 
Revolution took place, the people of each 
separate State became themselves a sep- 
arate sovereign entity, and as such in- 
herited the property rights of the 
Colonies. 

But the opponents of the measure 
argued, without logic, I submit, that 
when the several States bound them- 
selves together in a federation and joined 
in a common Constitution they thereby 
individually relinquished to the Union 
their title to the marginal lands. This 
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contention is wholly without legal justi- 
fication. The 10th amendment of the 
Constitution provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution * * * are re- 
served to the States respectively. 


Nowhere in the Constitution is there 
any language which would constitute a 
deed of conveyance to the Union. 

To my mind, this series of events es- 
tablishes a clear legal title, which title 
is protected by the constitutional provi- 
sion against deprivation of property 
without due process of law. But even if 
this be classified as mere color of title, 
the States have used and occupied these 
lands openly and notoriously under claim 
of title for over 300 years and, if by no 
other method, are under law the fee 
simple owners by virtue of adverse pos- 
sessions. Thus by ancient document, le- 
gal claim of title, equitable claim of title, 
and adverse use, the States have al- 
ways been and are now the owners of 
these marginal lands. It is significant 
to note that the Federal Government 
never challenged this fact until oil was 
discovered. 

One may ask, “But what does the 
Commonwealth of Virginia have to pro- 
tect in these marginal lands?” Well, in 
Virginia’s marginal belt, there are a total 
of 215,040 acres of submerged lands, and 
in the inland navigable waters there are, 
beneath the surface, a total of 586,240 
acres of land. Moreover, if the decision 
in the California case is allowed to stand, 
the Federal Government will, according 
to a brief of the United States attorneys 
in that case, claim paramount rights in 
all of the filled and reclaimed lands along 
the beaches and all the bays wider than 
10 miles, of which one is our own Cheasa- 
peake Bay. 

Furthermore, Virginia has sand and 
gravel resources in the marginal lands; 
she has piers and wharves which extend 
from the mainland to a point below the 
low-water mark and which, under the 
ruling in the California case, might now 
be standing on Federal ground. Still 
further, ownership of our valuable oyster 
beds is now uncertain and in jeopardy. 
But I say that even if Virginia never ex- 
tracts one drop of oil from her marginal 
lands, or if she had not one oyster in her 

_beds, or if she took not one grain of sand 
or gravel from these lands, she would 
still defend the principle involved. And 
more than that, she would defend the 
rights and resources of her sister States 
against the greedy encroachment of the 
Federal Government upon the domain of 
the sovereign States. 

Opponents of the measure argued 
strenuously, and somewhat speciously I 
submit, that the Federal Government, 
through the Congress, was trying to 
“give away” all of the natural resources 
which, they said, belonged to all of the 
citizens of the United States. In the 
first place, you cannot give someone 
something which he already owns. In 
the second place, this bill grants to the 
United States of America 237,000 square 
miles of the outer Continental Shelf and 
to the individual States a total of only 
23,000 square miles. This means that 
the United States retains nine-tenths of 


all of the Continental Shelf while the 
States get only one-tenth. 

The opponents of the measure also ad- 
vanced the argument that these re- 
sources should be retained by the Fed- 
eral Government to be used as Federal 
aid to education. It was proven that 
all the revenues from submerged lands 
in the State of Texas have, for more 
than 30 years, been devoted to public 
education and in the other coastal States 
which have produced oil, a great portion 
of the revenue has been so used. What 
logic is there in the argument that the 
individual States should be deprived of 
this source of revenue for the education 
of their own children? Is it Gemocratic 
to take much from the few to give little 
to the many? 

But more important and as a prac- 
tical matter, the Federal Government 
would never use these funds for that 
purpose anyway. Did you know that 
the Federal Government today owns 24 
percent of all of the lands in the United 
States and not one cent of the revenue 
from these lands has ever been ear- 
marked for educational purposes. This 
argument was only a smokescreen 
thrown up by the opposition to deceive 
the parents of the Nation and to con- 
fuse the proponents of the measure. 

The contention was also made that 
the marginal oil resources should be 
retained by the Federal Government for 
national defense. This argument also 
is without merit. Regardless of which 
government owns or administers the 
land, oil and other necessary resources, 
they will always be available to our 
Nation for defense. In fact, the bill 
itself provides as follows: 

In time of war or when necessary for 
national defense, and the President or Con- 
gress shall so prescribe, the United States 
shall have the right of first refusal to 
purchase, at the prevailing market price, ail 
or any portion of the said natural resources. 


The truth of the matter is, that under 
State control and under State laws of 
conservation and depletion, more oil can 
be produced more economically than 
could be produced under Federal juris- 
diction by an unwieldy, cumbersome, and 
wasteful Federal agency. 

But friends, the real issue here in- 
volved is not monetary in nature. It is 
rather the fundamental issue of Federal 
dominion and control versus States 
rights and States sovereignty. 

The Court, in the California case, by 
an ingenious process of devious and tor- 
tuous reasoning, pitched its decision 
upon the rationale that the rights and 
powers of the Federal Government 
transcend the rights of a mere property 
owner in the spheres of national defense 
and international relations. Because of 
its constitutional responsibility in these 
two spheres, it was said the Federal Gov- 
ernment had paramount rights in these 
marginal lands; but the National Gov- 
ernment has national defense powers 
over every foot of land in the Nation, 
and if this dangerous rationale is to be 
carried to its logical extreme, then the 
National Government under the guise 
of national defense would have the 
power to deprive without compensation 
the States and, yes, even private citizens 
of all of the minerals of whatever na- 
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ture beneath the surface of their lands. 
Never before in history has any nation 
had such a strong judicial basis as these 
cases provide for nationalizing and so- 
cializing all of the natural resources of 
the country. 

The citizens of the State of Virginia 
are opposed, unalterably opposed, to the 
ideology which fosters and attempts to 
justify such arbitrary action on the part 
of a federal government. In the ranks 
of those who either consciously or un- 
wittingly are marching down the pink 
road to socialism, you will not find the 
unsullied flag of Virginia. Virginians 
realize that if our Government is to be 
truly of the people, by the people and 
for the people it must be kept close to 
the people, in our State capitols. Vir- 
ginians recognize that in the concentra- 
tion of ownership and power in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there breeds the grains of 
autocracy—and autocracy is the stuff on 
which tyrants feed. Yes, more was at 
stake than land or oil or sand or oysters, 
The sanctity of private property rights 
and the lifeblood of our democracy was 
hanging in the balance. X 

I thank you. 


SEC Blocks Capital Flow With Red Tape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Jack 
Dudley, financial editor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Sunday, March 22, 1953, en- 
titled “SEC Blocks Capital Flow With 
Red Tape”: 

SEC BLOCKS CAPITAL FLow Wits Rep TAPE 


The time has come to write a new set of 
rules for the securities business—rules that 
will encourage the free flow of capital into 
trade and industry rather than choke it off. 

I don’t know of any business that is more 
regulated or more cowed by fear of reprisals 
than the investment banking and brokerage 
field. 

What’s wrong with providing capital for 
business through the sale of securities? 
What's wrong with providing more jobs? 
And, finally, what’s the matter with making 
a reasonable profit in the sale of securities? 
Our whole free-enterprise system is geared 
to the profit incentive. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
sells itself to Congress and the public as 
the protector of the financial fortunes of 
the small investors. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that many brokers, small investors 
in themselves, have gone out of business 
because they could not make a profit under 
SEC regulations. Before SEC came into be- 
ing, there were 9,057 brokerage firms and 
offices in this country. The total last De- 
cember was 7,085. 

No wonder only 6 million Americans own 
stock. We cannot have greater distribution 
when we close the outlets. 

Edward T. McCormick, president of the 
American Stock Exchange, could have been 
a little more definite when he said here last 
Thursday that the securities business was 
“lousy.” Where you have SEC regulation, 
you have “lousy” business, 
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In the less-regulated fields represented by 
mutual funds and tax-exempt securities, 
business is going well. A few years ago, a 
5-percent markup rule was applied to the 
securities industry. Since then, there has 
been an enormous increase in the sales of 
mutual funds as dealers found a medium in 
which they could obtain a satisfactory profit 
of 6 percent without criticism. The SEC is 
concerned about this mutual fund growth, 
apparently seeking to extend its dominance 
in this field. 

Let’s examine what the elaborate and ex- 
pensive ordeal of SEC registration has done 
to corporate financing. A broker has pointed 
out that in the 12 months ended June 30, 
1949, bond and debenture issues totaling 
$2,'749,820,215 were registered with the SEC 
and cleared for cash sale to investors. The 
Bell Telephone System, 14 electric and gas 
companies, and 8 other large corpora- 
tions accounted for $2,025,821,178 of this 
debt financing. (Utility companies are com- 
pelled to register their securities with the 
SEC, otherwise much of the above financing 
would have been done by private placement.) 

Out of this total, only 5 bond issues of 
less than $1 million were cleared for cash 
sales, showing that companies of relatively 
modest financial means are unwilling to en- 
dure the expense of SEC registration. This is 
a pretty rough situation in a nation of 425,- 
000 corporations. 

By contrast, here is the picture in the field 
of municipal finance, from which the SEC 
is barred by statute from interfering. Dur- 
ing the same 12 months, says the same 
broker, 5,455 municipal issues aggregating 
more than $4 billion were sold to the public 
for cash. Had the communities that sold 
their bonds been forced to submit to the 
SEC's red tape, most of them would have 
been unable to raise the funds they needed. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
has advocated repeal of the Securities Acts 
and abolition of the SEC and the National 
Association of Securities Dealers. 

These steps may be too drastic, but it is 
obvious that some broad sweeping changes 
must be made to lift the investment bank- 
ing business out of the hole. 

The New York Stock Exchange pointed out 
the problem very well last January when it 
announced that 337,805,179 shares were sold 
out of 1,522 listed issues in 1952, compared 
with 425, 234.294 shares and 1,237 issues in 
1932. 


Understanding the Commie Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
3 Tuesday, April 7, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have set forth in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
and penetrating series of editorials on 
how to understand and how to properly 
cope with the Communist menace. 
They appeared in recent issues of the 
Machinist, a publication of one of this 
country’s most progressive, effective, and 
thoroughly American unions. I want to 
congratulate the machinists’ union and 
its editorial writers for setting forth so 
clearly the line of thought which we 
should all be following if we intend to 
intelligently ward off forever any pos- 
sible growth of communism in this 
country, 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Machinist of March 19, 1953] 
UNDERSTANDING THE COMMIE MENACE 


(This is the first in a series of editorials 
dealing with the problems of protecting the 
civil liberties of Americans while safeguard- 
ing America against Communist espionage 
and sabotage.) 

Seems to us the time has come again to 
take stock of the Communist menace in 
America. 

We in the IAM are proud of our long 
record in the fight against communism. In 
this union Communists have been barred 
from membership since 1924. We have long 
been convinced that communism is an enemy 
of labor. At the same time, we believe the 
American people should be told that the 
Communist Party has already been defeated 
in this country. 

Twenty years ago our country went 
through the worst depression in its history, 
when 12 million to 15 million Americans 
were out of work through no fault of their 
own, when our farms were being foreclosed, 
when bankruptcies were everyday occur- 
rences, 

Those were the days when membership 
roles of the Communist Party were expand- 
ing. Those were the days when the Commu- 
nists boasted several hundred thousand 
members and several million sympathizers 
and fellow travelers. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM 


For 12 years now the American system has 
provided full employment, unparalleled farm 
prosperity, and the richest industrial profits 
in all history. In these years the Commu- 
nist Party in this country has withered and 
rotted. 

In these years Americans have watched 
the Commie line shift with every turn in the 
Kremlin foreign policy and have educated 
themselves better on the nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Today, Commie-front organizations exist 
in name only. Today, they are identified in 
the Attorney General's list of subversive or- 
ganizations. They have virtually no mem- 
bership, no popular support. 

What influence the Commies had in the 
labor movement has disappeared. Commie- 
controlled unions have been expelled from 
the CIO, The Commie unions are shrinking 
steadily and rapidly as more and more mem- 
bers discover that Commies are neither 
trustworthy nor effective as union repre- 
sentatives. 

The Communist Party itself is reduced to 
the hard core of professionals who pledge 
their allegiance to Russia, and their ranks 
are honeycombed with FBI and other coun- 
terespionage agents. Its top leaders are in 
jail, convicted by due process of conspiring 
to teach the overthrow of our Government 
by force. 

The Daily Worker has shrunk to a small, 
starving sheet, with part of its circulation 
accounted for by those who read it for in- 
formation to use in the fight against com- 
munism. 

In the last national election the Commie- 
front Progressive Party was able to muster 
only 1 vote in every 2,000, or a total of 140,138 
votes out of 61,637,951 votes cast. 


POLICE PROBLEM 


Despite this evidence of the common sense 
of the American people, of the effectiveness 
of labor, and the alertness of the FBI, there 
are among us some politicians and opportun- 
ists who are attempting to inflate the menace 
of communism inside the United States out 
of all proportion, 

We believe that there is a growing body of 
evidence indicating that a deliberate effort 
is being made to create a fear psychosis in 
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America as a means of undermining and de- 
stroying freedom of thought. In our opin- 
ion, the suppression of individual freedom is 
not necessary to protect the United States 
against Communist agents. The protection 
of the United States is a police problem that 
should be handled by trained professionals, 
not by politicians. 

We will have more to say on this subject 
later. 


[From the Machinist of March 26, 1953] 
Protectinc Us From RUSSIAN AGENTS 


(This is the second in a series of editorials 
dealing with the problems of protecting the 
civil liberties of Americans while safeguard- 
ing Americans from Communist activities.) 


In the last national election, the Com- 
mie-front Progressive Party received 0.002 of 
the total vote or 140,138 votes out of 61,637,- 
951 votes cast. 

Since the election, the anti-Semitic purges 
in Russia and other Iron Curtain countries 
have further split the remnants of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. 

The remnant of communism in the United 
States is a hard core of professional agents, 
a traitorous band pledging their allegiance 
to Russia as we pledge our allegiance to the 
United States. 

The professional Commies have proven 
that they are not disciples of a political 
doctrine or a philosophy of government. 
They have proven that they are agents of 
the Russian Government, using the agent's 
methods of infiltration, espionage, and 
sabotage. 

Their danger to our country is not in the 
possibility that they might muster the po- 
litical support necessary to start a revolu- 
tion. As pointed out in this space last week, 
the Commies have been defeated politically 
in this country. Their danger to our coun- 
try is as a fifth column. And, in our opin- 
ion, the job of protecting our country 
against a fifth column is a matter for police 
rather than politicians. 

We have laws protecting us against sab- 
otage or espionage. What worries so many 
loyal Americans today is the danger of 
Commie infiltration, the danger that Rus- 
sian agents—or their dupes—will work their 
way into our organizations and, catching 
us off guard, use American institutions to 
serve Russian ends. 


LABOR’S EXPERIENCE 


It seems to us that the experience of the 
IAM and a good many other American labor 
organizations could be of some use at this 
point. We in the IAM have been able to 
resist Commie attempts to infiltrate be- 
cause we have banned Commies from mem- 
berhip almost since the Communist Inter- 
national was set up early in the twenties. 

We believe that a law to banish the Com- 
munist Party in the United States would do 
much to clear the air. Certainly, it would 
have broad popular support and would pro- 
vide a further useful tool for the law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

There are some who object on the ground 
that such an act would conflict with tradi- 
tional American liberties, guaranteed by our 
Constitution. Our answer is that the Com- 
munist Party is not a political party, except 
in mame. Its policies and its program are 
not shaped in an effort to win support of 
American voters but solely to further the 
foreign policies of the Soviet Government, 

OUTLAW FIFTH COLUMNS 

There are some who say that such a law 
would only drive the Commies deeper 
underground. But, the dirty work of the 
Communists already is done by its under- 
ground branches. As an outlaw organization, 
it would be denied the right to publish its 
newspaper, lose its means of communication, 
and its recruiting problems would be com- 
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pounded. Such a law would also stop the 
subversion of innocents. 

If the purpose of the congressional hear- 
ings is to end the Communist menace in the 
United States, we believe that the investiga- 
tors will welcome support for a bill to out- 
law fifth-column activities in this country 
by any foreign power. 

There are some who believe that the pur- 
pose of some investigators is to build up the 
menace of communism in the public mind 
out of all proportions as a means of dis- 
crediting all dissenting thought. 

We will have more to say on this subject 
next week. 


[From the Machinist of April 2, 1953] 

AMERIcANIsSM Is THE RIGHT To DISSENT 

(This is the last in a series of editorials 
dealing with the problems of protecting the 
civil liberties of Americans while safeguard- 
ing America from Communist activities.) 


In the past 2 weeks, we have shown that 
the Communist Party inside the United 
States has been defeated and that the dan- 
ger remaining from the hard-core remnants 
of communism is the danger of fifth-column 
activities, namely sabotage, espionage, and 
infiltration. 

We have urged that the Communist Party 
be outlawed in this country. 

We have maintained that the principal job 
of protecting us against Communist agents 
should be entrusted to professional law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

We believe as firmly as anyone that Ameri- 
cans must maintain a constant vigil against 
communism. There are signs, however, that 
in their hatred for communism some citizens 
are losing their American perspective, 


OLD POLITICAL BONES TO PICK 


We have watched with increasing concern, 
the activities of various committees—official 
and unofficial—now investigating commu- 

nism. It seems to us that some of the new 

chairmen of the congressional investigating 
committees lack the judgment and restraint 
of their predecessors. 

These new chairmen have yet to demon- 
strate that they know how to use their 
-positions and their power wisely and justly. 
One minute they are raising their voices in 
accusation. The next, they are acting as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. And, at all 
times they appear to be motivated by politics. 

To us, they seem to take their assignment 
to expose communism as a license to bring 
disrepute upon other Americans with whom 
they have political bones to pick, 

One committee chairman is proposing to 
investigate as Communists, some of our Na- 
tion’s leading clergymen, We don’t always 
agree with the political pronouncements of 
our clergy, but it seems to us they have a 
right to their own political views without 
being denounced as disloyal. 

Still another committee chairman has 
pinned the Communist label falsely on the 
American Civil Liberties Union. This is a 
bad mistake but so far no attempt has been 
made to correct it. 

There has been some talk about investi- 
gating Americans for Democratic Action. 
Anyone who knows anything about ADA 
knows also that ADA has done more than 
most organizations to fight communism in 
this country. Because ADA happens to 
have opposed a number of Republican Sen- 
ators in the last election is not, in our view, 
a prima facie case of un-Americanism. 

ONE OF OUR BASIC RIGHTS 

Americans have disagreed and dissented 
since the founding of our Republic. Free- 
dom of thought, the right to dissent, was 
one of the basic principles that brought our 
forefathers to these shores in the first place. 

Are we now going to see that right wither 
because some latterday anti-Communists 
have decided that they and they alone have 


the right to set limits on what other Ameri- 
cans may think and write and say if they 
don’t want to be branded as disloyal? 

Let us maintain a vigilant defense of 
America. Let us stamp out spies, saboteurs, 
and fifth-column activities. But let us not 
tear down our own American freedom in 
the process, 


Social Security for Ministers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a resolution 
adopted by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, together with the letter trans- 
mitting the resolution, signed by O. H. 
Hove, general secretary, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR MINISTERS 


Whereas the Federal Government has 
greatly broadened its policies regarding old- 
age Federal security; and 

Whereas an earlier position which ruled 
out benefits for all employees of all church 
organizations has now been reversed so as 
to include all unordained workers on a yol- 
untary basis, providing at least two-thirds 
volunteer in any given organization; and 

Whereas it has been finally and officially 
decided that all ordained workers are ex- 
cluded from coverage unless they are defi- 
nitely employed in such work as janitorial 
service; and 

Whereas even ordained men who do serv- 
ices on our college faculties comparable to 
that given as laymen in the same areas of 
service are ruled out from benefit coverages; 
and 

Whereas many church denominations are 
at this time reversing earlier positions by 
memorializing Congress to extend coverage 
to all ordained ministers and others serving 
the church in various positions so as to allow 
them to be covered on a voluntary basis; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Government has made 
such exclusions at the request of the 
churches and would be willing to extend the 
coverage if it should prove to be the wish 
and will of the various church denomina- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, assembled in its 20th biennial con- 
vention, does hereby memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to extend said 
social security coverage so as to include all 
ordained ministers on a voluntary basis and 
that action be taken at the earliest possible 
moment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be dispatched at once to the proper Federal 
officials as well as to all Senators and Con- 
gressmen in the United States Congress. 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 1, 1953. 

My Dear Sm: At the general convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 4-10, 1952, the en- 
closed resolutions pertaining to social secur- 
ity for pastors were adopted, 
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Since many new faces have appeared on 
the Washington scene since that tme, and 
since the matter is now in process of studied 
consideration, we are again sending them to 
the officials concerned. 

We present them to you with the earnest 
request that they be given serious attention 
in this session of the Congress. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
O. H. Hove, General Secretary. 


Straws in the Wind; Atomic, That Is 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day after an atomic bomb is exploded 
anywhere in the United States, you can 
be sure that thousands of people will 
start sniffing the air with a knowing look. 
They may be many miles from the deto- 
nation, but they are sure that they are 
being “radiated” with everything from 
uranium to carbon monoxide. The atom 
scientists say that there is nothing to it, 
but they admit that they cannot be sure. 

They are sure, however, about a couple 
of things. They are sure that atomic 
energy can now power a submarine. In 
the not too distant future, they have 
raised hopes that this same incredible 
power may propel planes all over the 
globe with speeds not yet dreamed of in 
the Sunday supplements. If the subma- 
rine now under model tests can do all the 
things it is supposed to do, there will be 
no limit to the imagination. Jules Verne 
has long since been outstripped, but we 
are now in the process of overtaking 
Buck Rogers, Captain Video, and Super- 
man as well. 

All that we have to do now is to find 
out some way to use these amazing reser- 
voirs of energy for constructive human 
purposes. We are in a race—to see if 
humanity can reach some means of get- 
ting along with itself long enough to 
perfect scientific advancement—or to see 
if we can keep from blowing ourselves 
to kingdom come before the kingdom 
comes to earth. 


Ellsworth Bunker, Retiring Ambassador 
to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 6, 1953 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “As Mr. Bunker Leaves Rome,” 
published in the New York Times of 
April 4, 1953. The editorial relates to 
the excellent work which has been done 
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by my good friend and neighbor, Ells- 
worth Bunker, retiring Ambassador to 
Italy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As Mr. BUNKER Leaves ROME 


The diplomatic shakeup which tradition- 
ally follows a change in administrations nat- 
urally has its unfortunate as well as its 
good side. Some first-rate ambassadors have 
to leave their posts because they are political 
appointees, not career officers. One of the 
best such envoys of the last years of the 
Truman administration was Ellsworth Bun- 
ker, who left Rome yesterday after only 11 
months as Ambassador. However, that was 
long enough for him to have done a remark- 
ably fine job which, incidentally, followed 
an equally brilliant year in the much more 
difficult and less pleasant post of Buenos 
Aires. 

When a citizen performs a public service 
of this sort it should not go unnoticed or 
unrewarded by his fellow citizens. Mr. Bun- 
ker interrupted a highly successful business 
career to go to Argentina. The tact, under- 
standing and firmness with which he han- 
died this assignment helped to set Argentine- 
American relations in correct focus for the 
first time in years. 

The Roman post is rated by diplomats as 
one of the most attractive in the world, but 
it has also been a difficult one in recent years 
because of the problems of Italian politics 
and economy. Mr. Bunker followed a nota- 
bly successful career Ambassador in Rome, 
James C. Dunn, who has now gone to Madrid. 
Between them they have built up a fund of 
goodwill and understanding which should 
prove invaluable to the new envoy, Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, who will take over the 
Embassy in a few weeks. 


The Cost of Handouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of a 
letter sent to President Eisenhower by 
the Carter Carburetor Corp., enclosing 
a copy of an editorial entitled “Political 
Spending: The Cost of Handouts,” pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of March 12, 1953, together with a 
letter addressed to me by the Carter 
Carburetor Corp., and signed by Hugh 
H. C. Weed, president. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CARTER CARBURETOR CORP., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I attach letter writ- 
ten to President Eisenhower as of March 9, 
1953. Also copy of the Journal-American for 
March 12, containing an article by E: F. 
Tompkins, called The Cost of Handouts. 

I want to see the Republicans succeed, but 
I do not think that they can succeed in the 
next congressional election unless we give 
the people what was promised during Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's campaign, namely, a re- 


duction in expenses and a reduction in taxes. 
It is a big order, but I hope I may have your 
support to that end, 
Sincerely, 
HucH H. C. WEED, President. 
CARTER CARBURETOR CORP., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1953. 
President Dwight D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR, PRESIDENT: Reports that pre- 
election promises to cut taxes and balance 
the budget are being postponed indefinitely 
are alarming. The promises were too plain 
to be ignored. 

It is being said that the budget should 
be balanced before taxes are reduced. That 
is correct. Also that the project is so large 
that it cannot be done promptly. 

I know the magnitude of the job is sober- 
ing. I also know that the promises, having 
been made, must be kept with reasonable 
promptness or the party is in bad faith. 

Let me suggest that one way to get at 
this matter is to abolish some of the bu- 
reaus. Let me point to the Farmers Home 
Administration. This is a hangover from 
the Farm Resettlement Bureau which was 
a sort of Henry Street Settlement program 
transferred to the countryside. In 1952 it 
handled over $175,000,000 to repair houses 
and add little comforts of say $1,000 or less 
for each farm family. This Bureau not 
only loans money but also has the power 
to cancel and adjust the loans. In 1952 
which, as you will recall, was an election 
year, the Bureau adjusted or canceled loans 
made, I am told, to 82,873 farmers. 

This Bureau requires an annual payroll of 
over 6,000 people and spent over $29,000,000 
for administration expenses last year, or 
roughly 17 percent of the amount of loans 
made and some later canceled. 

This covers just one bureau. The Tru- 
man budget we are working on will continue 
this into 1953 and 1954. 

This Bureau should be abolished and sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dollars of loans 
on the books should be liquidated and the 
proceeds applied to balancing the budget and 
to help reduce taxes. There are many other 
bureaus of similar character. 

We were your strong supporters in the 
campaign. We are anxious to have you suc- 
ceed. 

May I respectfully suggest that, if it has 
not already been done, some competent peo- 
ple be put on the project of scrapping these 
bureaus and removing their employees from 
the United States payroll. It is a matter of 
prime importance. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hun H. C. Ween, President, 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 12, 1953] 


POLITICAL SPENDING: THE Cost op HANDOUTS 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


The Eisenhower administration proposes 
to balance the Federal budget so that taxes 
may be reduced. 

This, Representative RAI W. Gwinn 
remarks, is what some businessmen and in- 
tellectuals call putting the horse before the 
cart, But the New York Congressman does 
not believe that the planners are right. 
“They do not know,” he explains, “that in 
politics the rule works in reverse.” 

Mr. GwINN argues that Congress always 
is under inducement to spend; hence the 
only sure-fire way to control spending is for 
Congress to curb its money supply. 

He therefore supports Representative Dan 
REro's motion to reduce taxes immediately. 

VICTIMS OF GROUPS 


Representative Gwinn does not consider 
that all Congressmen are willfully profli- 
gate. They are simply the victims of organ- 
ized groups and special or local interests 
which want Federal subsidies or class appro- 
priations. Scores of these groups have even 
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built themselves into the bureaucracy where 
they comprise, as jobholders and constitu- 
encies combined, an enormous power. And 
their pressure prevails in Congress because 
there is no organized opposition to act in 
the interests of economy. 

Representative Gwinn further believes 
that once Congress has approved a tax re- 
duction, it can and must meet the reduction, 
and put the budget in balance, by decreas- 
ing the bureaucracy and in fact abolishing 
large parts of it. 

In a paper prepared for the Committee for 
Constitutional Government Inc., Mr. Gwinn 
writes: 

“There are 1,300 bureaus involved. Let's 
just pull one number out of the hat. We 
have, for example, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. This bureau takes part of 
this tax money and returns it to farmers for 
little things they need. This is in addition 
to and wholly apart from the support pro- 
gram for the major crops. 

“It is a hangover from the Farm Reset- 
tlement Bureau, a sort of Henry Street Set- 
tlement program, transferred to the country- 
side. In 1952, it handed out $175 million to 
repair houses, barns, and provide little com- 
forts not exceeding $1,000 for each farm 
family. This Bureau not only loans your 
money for you, it also has the power to can- 
cel and adjust loans. And in 1952, which 
happened to be an election year, the Bureau 
adjusted or canceled the loans made to 
82,873 farmers.” 


REQUIRES LARGE PAYROLL 


“To do all this requires an annual pay- 
roll of over 6,000 people, occupying well 
equipped offices. The Bureau last year spent 
$29.5 millions for administration expenses, 
or roughly 17 percent of the amount of the 
loans to make them and then to cancel part 
of them. 

“Now, the total number of beneficiaries in 
this welfare-state bureau lending business 
including Government employees and bor» 
rowers and their families, adds up to at least 
300,000 votes—and this covers just 1 year 
in one bureau.” 

Here it seems, in a single relatively ob- 
scure adjunct of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is probably a quarter of a billion dollars 
a year to be saved at a stroke. There must 
be hundreds of similar instances among the 
1,300 bureaus, 

But each bureau has its pressure tech- 
nique, and, Mr. Gwinn concludes: Con- 
gressmen are sensitive. Can't you see why 
we need your encouragement in yoting for 
tax reduction now?” 


Roadblocks to Good Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include herewith an article entitled 
“Roadblocks to Good Highways” which 


‘appeared in the Nation’s Business: 


Roapstocxs ro Goop HIGHWAYS 
(By Wiliam J. Slocum) 

America's roads, all 3,300,000 miles of them, 
over all are the best in the world; they are 
the basis of much of our prosperity and 
pleasure; they are in all ways a tribute to 
our pioneering courage, industrial know-how 
and financial strength. But—they are in a 
mess in many ways. 

Road experts generally accept the theory 
that two-thirds of our highways are inade- 
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quate in varying degrees. Being a road ex- 
pert—a highway engineer—is the most pre- 
carious form of professional experting imag- 
inable. Experts in other fields can come up 
with answers that are basically unprovable, 
yet always nice to hear. 

The highway expert has nothing to say 
today that would be good news to the 
taxpayer and/or road user. He has no hip- 
pocket panaceas. But he does have a painful 
list of wrong guesses that were not entirely 
his fault but, nevertheless, were wrong as he 
and the Nation now know. 

Before the war the experts agreed that by 
1960 there would be 45 million vehicles fight- 
ing for space on the roads. Last year, or 8 
full years before 1960, we had 53,360,000. 
And these unexpected millions were rolling 
over roads that in many places had been 
pounded to pieces during the war. Graver 
dangers practically eliminated construction 
and proper maintenance in the period 
1941-45. 

Postwar construction has been woefully 
inadequate and the work that has been ac- 
complished has been crippled by dispersion. 
This is the scattering of road funds over 
large mileages of streets and roads without 
due regard for actual needs, as determined 
by engineering measurement, 

But so precarious is our road problem 
that even this misapplication of funds is 
almost without sin. Every time a 4-lane 
road is built in a 2-lane region it tends 
to turn the region into a 4-lane area. Good 
roads attract users and business. Thus, a 
so-called luxury road built in 1948 has a 
tendency to become a necessity by 1952. 

The fate of California is a graphic illus- 
tration that an intelligent legislature, a 
generous budget, and disinterested experts 
can add up to near disaster when they find 
themselves competing with the fantastic 
growth of travel since World War II. 

In 1946, the California Legislature, like 
all legislatures, was being strangled by a 
road problem. Everybody agreed there must 
be improvement but nobody agreed where 
the improvement should be made. The tug 
and haul of State, county, and city interests 
fighting for what might be called the legiti- 
mate political grab was so intense that the 
legislators called in the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, a nonprofit group, to survey, 
predict, and recommend what needs were 
greatest and deserved immediate attention. 

The State highway system, or the main 
arteries of intrastate transportation, obvi- 
ously was the heart of the problem and the 
ASF made many suggestions about it and 
lesser roads. Our interest here will be con- 
fined only to the State system of about 14,- 
000 miles. In 1946, the ASF found 17,879 
miles deficient. It estimated the cost of 
modernization at $1,459,000,000. 

The sum was beyond even California's 
vast resources, but it did sink $496 million 
into roads from 1947 to 1952 with another 
$106 million budgeted for 1953. For reasons 
that will become only too obvious, California 
called back the ASF last summer for an- 
other survey. Despite an expenditure of 
$602 million from 1947 through 1953, Cali- 
fornia will have 12,067 miles of deficient 
highway when 1953 is ended. The Golden 
State will have spent $602 million for the 
privilege of increasing its inadequate State 
roads 4,188 miles. 

California is not at fault. The problem is 
typical and national. Last year the Nation 
spent $2.9 billion on construction and wound 
up with 5,000 more miles of inadequate road 
than it had before the money was spent. 
Some of the reasons for this are too obvious 
for extensive review. Inflation, labor costs 
and shortages, material shortages, popula- 
tion growths and shifts all played a part. 
But there are some less obvious reasons for 
the current road mess. 

For instance: Cheap transportation is ex- 
pensive. People find it cheaper to organize 
car pools and drive to work than to go by bus, 
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Two reasons bus travel is so expensive are 
that crowded roads eat up gas and oil and 
that drivers’ wages are high. 

The reason it takes buses so long to get 
where they are going is that many of their 
potential clientele are crowding the roads in 
private cars. Yet, we need more buses. And 
we need more roads. 

Let's look at the new roads we need. 
Should we build them or improve what we 
have? It’s cheaper, generally, to break new 
ground. But the old roads are the best roads. 
They began as cattle trails, post roads, or 
bicycle paths and the oldtimers were de- 
voted to the ancient theory about a straight 
line’s relationship to distance. 

One more oddity about roads. To para- 
phrase Gertrude Stein, a road is not a road, 
it’s an umbrella. The stuff your car rolis 
over is important, of course. But its main 
job is to keep the earth below it dry. If 
water gets under the finest of roads it cre- 
ates cavities and along comes a great big 
truck or even a small pleasure car and soon 
there’s another hole in the road. So traffic 
is further snarled. 

Who put the hole in the road? 
weather? Yes. The contractor? Yes. 
State that hired the contractor? Yes. 
pleasure car? Yes. The truck? Yes. 

The truck is an important problem in our 
road mess. It is a problem easy to see and 
easy to state and is, therefore, frequently 
overstated. Trucks mangle some roads, in- 
jure others, pass over still others without 
doing any damage. Some roads, on the con- 
trary, ruin trucks. When a piece of pave- 
ment cracks, you cannot say that Jones’ 
truck, the last one across, did the damage. 
A thousand or 10,000 trucks before cracked 
it. So did 10,000 or 100,000 autos. Maybe 
it just rained too much in that area. 

Trucking, a $4 billion business, is part of 
the problem of highway congestion. But, in 
itself, it is not the answer. It is too simple 
to blame everything on the trucker because 
he may tie up traffic. The trucker rates dis- 
cipline, but he also rates consideration. 

So does the man who derives a so-called 
pleasure car. Without belaboring the hu- 
morous potentialities of calling it a pleasure 
car under current conditions, it can be 
pointed out that pleasure car is rapidly be- 
coming a misnomer on purely statistical 
grounds. Thirty-five percent of pleasure car 
driving is for pleasure. The remainder is to 
get to work or do a job. 

With 65 percent of our pleasure cars and 
100 percent of our trucks and buses actually 
being business machines it is apparent that 
automobiling is no longer a luxury, even if 
Uncle Sam’s tax structure tends to class it 
with perfume and lipstick. About 700,000 
businesses and 10 million American workers 
depend on the marriage of combustion en- 
gines and roadways. 

The roads could be called factories and we 
are forcing this massive part of our economy 
to function in factories geared for 1939 pro- 
duction—and taxing them at 1953 rates. 
America is not giving the automotive indus- 
try a fair shake. All America is the loser 
thereby. 

The United States Bureau of Publie Roads 
ran some tests in Virginia to see what a mod - 
ern highway can mean to the account books 
of truckers, and thereby to our individual 
pocketbooks. The stretch between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Woodbridge, Va., was 
chosen and the comparison factors were the 
modern Shirley Highway and the famous old 
United States Route 1. The latter is a long 
way from being the worst four-lane road in 
America as it runs 2014 miles to Woodbridge, 
or a mile and a half more than the newer 
Shirley Highway. This extra yardage is be- 
cause Route 1 goes through an old seaport, 
now a congested Washington suburb, called 


The 
The 
The 


Alexandria. Fort Belvoir, southward, is an- 
other congestion point. Shirley skirts them 
both, 
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Because these roads personify the old and 
the new, the rigħt and the wrong, the safe 
and the dangerous in highway construction, 
let's look at the two roads. They are both 
four lanes, but Shirley is divided. All in- 
tersections on Shirley are separated. U. S. 
1 has many intersections and all are at 
grade. The latter has 15 stop lights; Shirley 
none. 

The Bureau estimates that 682,500 gallons 
of fuel were saved annually by using Shirley. 
Truck- and driver-hour savings were 311,000 
hours, so in time the saving was $2,000,000. 
John M. Akers, whose fleet runs some 2,300 
trips a month through Virginia, says that 
the time saving on Shirley was between 30 
and 45 minutes. 

J. K. McLean, another fleet operator, likes 
the time his men save but is more impressed 
by the safety factor. Mr. McLean’s records 
showed Shirley to be five times safer than 
U. S. 1. The safety inherent in mod- 
ern roads may well be the strongest argu- 
ment in their favor. The last complete 
available figures are for 1951 and show 1,300,- 
000 traffic injuries, 37,300 deaths, and a com- 
bined bill of $3,400,000,000 for lost wages, 
medical and insurance expenses, and prop- 
erty damage. Seven out of ten deaths oc- 
curred in rural areas. Modernizing our 
highway system is not the complete answer 
to our appalling accident toll, but it might 
easily be the most important single contri- 
bution, 

There is no negative report on the need 
for modernization of our highways, urban 
and rural. But what will it cost? The esti- 
mates vary widely, as does the amount of 
time we can afford. A reporter can sound 
very knowing by taking a set of figures and 
attributing them to some impressive sound- 
ing organization which may or may not be 
self-serving. 

There are figures ranging from $40 bil- 
lion to $55 billion for the full job, with the 
attendant authorities. Respected sources 
put the sum at 84 billion to $644 billion 
annually, Time is estimated at 5 to 15 
years. It is anybody's guess as to how long 
it will take, what it eventually will cost. 
Nobody knows how many cars will be on 
the road in 1958; what steel, cement, asphalt, 
and labor will cost; what inventions may 
lessen the shock to roads or strengthen the 
roads themselves. Nobody knows, likewise, 
how much it will rain between now and 
1958. All anybody knows for certain is that 
the jeb will cost money. 

Who is going to pay for it? Weare. What 
happens if we don't? We're going to pay 
anyway. The trick is to see that what we 
pay comes back to us in good roads built 
where they will do the most good for the 
most people. Roads are a State problem pri- 
marily. The Federal Government aids in the 
construction to the extent of about 12 per- 
cent of the cost of our roads with the pro- 
vision that the States generally match dol- 
lar for dollar, and that the money be used 
on highways that are part of an overall, 
agreed-on scheme of interstate highways and 
feeder roads. 

In the matter of State taxation there is a 
vexing problem called diversion. States col- 
lect highway- user taxes, 1. e., fuel and 
registration levies, which are obviously levied 
solely for the use of the State’s roads. Yet 
only 24 States return this money to their 
roads in toto. 

Uncle Sam has tapped a rich lode in the 
automotive transportation industry. In 
1951 he collected $2,105,536,000 from highway 
users. Of this, about $550 million was fuel 
tax. The remainder of more than 81½ bil- 
lion came from the excise levies on vehicles, 
parts, accessories, tires, and tubes. 

The thinking of the industry on these 
excise taxes is not as unanimous as the pro- 
test against diversion. But it is close to 
unanimity. The excise taxes are unpopular, 
obviously, because they are taxes. But they 
also have a strong odor of discrimination 
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against highway users. They were emergency 
taxes set up in the depression. The de- 
pression went but the taxes lingered, Ideal- 
ly, they should be removed to give States 
freer access to the moneys they need. Out 
of this would come better roads, more funds 
through greater use of these highways. 

There are a few who despair of ever re- 
moving the excise taxes and they fight for 

-their return intact to the highways, a theory 
known in the trade as linkage. This looks 
better at first glance than it does at second. 
It continues a tax of doubtful fairness. It 
puts the Government deeper into the trans- 
portation business. It could lead to taking 
control of the roads away from the States 
and therefore away from the primary users. 
It will not eliminate the need for State 
highway personnel so it will duplicate man- 
power at you-know-whose expense. And it 
will concentrate the tax burden on the high- 
way users. 

The burden belongs, to a large extent, on 
the users—but not entirely. There is a vast 

-group who profit from our roads without 
ever buying a gallon of gasoline or setting a 
foot to accelerator. The extent of local bene- 
fits arising from good adjacent roads has yet 
to be even lightly explored. And it must be 
to achieve a fair tax setup. 

The opposite side of this rather grim pic- 
ture is that every good road being built to- 
day seems to build up tax revenue far be- 
yond expectations. Good roads attract more 
business than anticipated and return as high 
as 10 percent of the basic cost in taxes an- 
nually. However, the initial outlay is ex- 
pensive and painful, yet not as expensive 
and painful as bad roads. 

Toll roads are returning to popularity. 
They are a useful, if a last resort, technique. 
The United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
once violently opposed to toll roads, now 

“takes a position of quiet disapproval. Fed- 

eral-aid legislation prevents such aid for 
road projects and the Bureau points out that 
they are not the gold mines some people 
think. 

Amiong other things, they require dupli- 
cate, paralleling, free roads, and they too- 
frequently require duplicate personnel. But 
they are growing in popularity. Much of 
this growth can be traced to the fact that 
they are economical to most users only be- 
cause the free roads are so bad. Perhaps the 
best test of the growth of toll roads will 
come when they have paid off their debts and 
we learn whether or not tolls are to remain 
forever, another tax on an already overtaxed 
group. 

A particularly bright spot in the highway 
picture today is a fledgling organization 
known as PAR, or project adequate roads. 
It is a loose, informally alined group of about 
40 organizations whose interests are in the 
automotive transportation and allied. fields. 
It started a year ago to inspire another cam- 
paign like the “Get us out of the mud” de- 
mand of a quarter of a century ago. The re- 
sult then was all-weather roads. PAR's slo- 
gan is “Get us out of the traffic muddle.” 
PAR proposes to tell the American people the 
facts. The American people, following an 
old American custom, will do the rest. 

The men who are interested in PAR know 
more about the traffic mess than anybody in 
the Nation. They have the best theories and 
the best solutions, The group is seeing to it 
that the magazines, the radio, TV, and the 
newspapers get these theories around. Large 
industrial organizations are distributing pre- 
pared literature in massive amounts. The 
movement out of Washington is spreading 
on a State and city basis, 

PAR is, of course, a propaganda outfit. 
Also, the men who are spearheading it stand, 
generally, to profit the most from improved 
highways. But the group is not a straw or- 
ganization mouthing platitudes. It is com- 
posed of men and organizations of widely 
and wildly divergent views. Obviously, to 
make its campaign work, many men of 


strong and mayhap stubborn character have 
had to get together and give a little and take 
a little for the common good. 

For instance, the American Automobile As- 
sociation sits side by side with the American 
Trucking Association without attendant 
bloodshed. The Portland Cement Associa- 
tion finds common ground with the Asphalt 
Institute. A Department of Commerce sub- 
sidiary (the Bureau of Public Roads) en- 
dorses a project in which the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States—a charter 
member—is joined. Certainly, all the groups 
could meet in common assembly, but evi- 
dence indicates the meetings are more than 
token. In less than a year two groups with- 
drew. 

The brightest jewel in the organization's 
collection of public eye openers is a thing 
called sufficiency ratings, which it is spon- 
soring. Sufficiency ratings were born in 1946 
in Arizona and are a near foolproof system 
for pinpointing a highway's deficiency. A 
rating is nothing more than a report card on 
the road conditions in a given State. 

Highway engineers inspect the roads and 
rate them on safety, service, and conditions, 
A perfect road, if such there be, gets 100 
points. When a State has been rated, a 
glance at the map shows instantly where the 
urgency is greatest. A sufficiency rating in 
the hands of the State newspapers makes it 
dificult for any politico to channel money 
into a stretch of road rated at 73 points 
when the map shows clearly important areas 
where the ratings are 48 or 61. Sufficiency 
ratings get first things done first in 22 
States. 

And getting first things done first is the 
answer to our highway troubles. There is 
just no room in our road problems for the 
gratification of anybody's whims. 

It’s going to be a long battle, a costly bat- 
tle, but still a familiar battle. It isn’t the 
first time Americans have had road problems 
to lick. Once it was forests, rivers, and In- 
dians. Later it was mud. Today it’s grow- 
ing pains. And, as always, the reason for 
victory is the same—the country’s future. 


Jackson Day Banquet Address by Hon. 
Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an eloquent 
and timely address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] at the Jackson Day banquet in 
Springfield, Mo., on April 4, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I always enjoy coming to Missouri. It is 
a pleasure to visit with so many fine peo- 
ple who have been such good friends to me. 
It is an especial joy to be in the midst of 
this group of great Missouri Democrats. It 
makes me feel as though I were in Washing- 
ton and that the election of 1952 was just 
a bad dream, 

Being in Missouri, however, confirms my 
belief that there were some great gains as 
well as some grievous losses in the election 
last fall. One of the outstanding results of 
that election, right here in Missouri, was 
your acquisition of a new and very able senior 
Senator, my distinguished and cherished 
friend, Tom HENNINGS, Also, it gave Mis- 
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sourl something she needed very badly— 
something she was entitled to under the 
National Constitution, yet something she 
had not had for a long time. Yes, the 1952 
election gave Missouri a second United States 
Senator, and one of the finest ones in the 
Senate, the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON. 

Today, no State is more ably represented 
in the United States Senate than Missouri. 
In fact, your representation in the Senate 
in part makes up for what you don’t have 
for some of your congressional districts, in- 
cluding the one in which we meet tonight. 
Of course, I must tell you that the former 
United States Senator, James Kem, is missed 
in Washington. He is sorely missed by Sen- 
ator JOSEPH McCartHy. You know, in his 
prolonged and vitriolic fight, McCartHy was 
able to muster only 13 votes against the con- 
firmation of Charles Bohlen as Ambassador 
to Russia. But if Kilroy had been there— 
I mean if Kem had been there, I am sure 
he would have had 14 votes. 

The McCarthy-led battle against the Boh- 
len confirmation was not only a bitter dis- 
appointment to President Eisenhower and 
his Secretary of State, but is a glaring ex- 
emple of the political bickering and lack of 
unity which the people must expect from 
a large percentage of the Republican leader- 
ship in the present Congress. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two was the 
year of great Republican promises. But now 
repudiation has set in. The Republicans 
have not yet repudiated all of their promises, 
but the year is young—and they are so vig- 
orous. I predict that 1953 will go down in 
history as the year of the great repudiation. 
It will, also, long be remembered as the year 
in which a new high was achieved in the 
eating of political crow. 

In 1948, the Republican Party and Dewey 
were very cocksure of winning the election. 
But, boy, oh boy, did they eat crow. And 
who served it to them? None other than 
that stouthearted man from Missouri, Harry 
S. Truman. 

Now, in 1953, they are having to eat even 
more crow because of their political promises 
of last year which they are unable or un- 
willing to fulfill. The crow they are eating 
this year is even less digestible than what 
they had in 1948. In fact, it has already 
given them a bad case of political indiges- 
tion—and the American people the heart- 
burns, 

First, these Republicans were going to re- 
duce taxes, The crow they are swallowing 
on this issue is very distasteful indeed. 
Whatever I would say about this could not 
possibly equal what the Republican chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has already said. In a bitter blast, he 
accused the Republicans of gaining office un- 
der false pretenses. Then he proved it on 
them. He declared that “every candidate for 
Federal office promised to give the people, if 
elected, a tax reduction.” With obvious jus- 
tification, he then added, “I feel that the 
failure to carry out such a pledge as this 
is unfair, dishonest, and getting office under 
false pretenses. It is considered a crime for 
a person to buy a vote with money, but what 
shall we call it if a candidate gains office 
by making promises that are not fulfilled?” 

Of course, the Democrats in the last Con- 
gress had already made provision for tax re- 
ductions. Within the next 12 months, under 
provisions of the law which we passed, ex- 
cess profits taxes will terminate, individual 
income taxes will be reduced approximately 
10 percent, corporate taxes will be reduced, 
as will certain excise taxes. 

Yes, they promised to reduce taxes, but I 
predict that the Republican leadership will 
insist on the extension or increase of taxes 
before it asks for the reduction of taxes be- 
low the reductions written into the law by 
the last Democratic Congress. 

The Republicans also promised to bal- 
ance the budget. And will they eat crow 
before that happy day comes? 
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Mark my word, the cash deficit in the 
budget will be greater in the first full fiscal 
year of this administration than the com- 
bined deficit of the last 2 fiscal years—.and, 
in order that we may continue to keep the 
record straight, I remind you that the Fed- 
eral budget for the last 7 years, including the 
one ending June 30 this year, will actually 
show an overall surplus of income over ex- 
penditures. 

The worst pill which many Republican 
congressional leaders have had to swallow 
was in connection with the false accusations 
which they have made for years against 
President Roosevelt at Yalta. One of their 
main battle cries had been giving voice to 
their fury against the Yalta agreement and 
then President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles asked the Congress to join the Presi- 
dent in a resolution dealing with the Yalta 
agreement. To the amazement of Republi- 
can leaders in Congress, the resolution was a 
caustic condemnation of Soviet Russia for 
enslaving people in other nations, in viola- 
tion of the agreement at Yalta. Despite the 
fact early approval by the entire Congress 
was urged for its effect behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, this resolution has so far been pigeon- 
holed by the Republican leadership. 

President Eisenhower then nominated 
Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia, whereupon 
the full fury of the anger of some Republi- 
can leaders descended on him, because he, 
Bohlen, had the courage to declare the truth 
about the Yalta agreement. He, as well as 
Eisenhower and Dulles, made it plain that 
the so-called evils complained of, after Yalta, 
had resulted from violations of the agree- 
ment by Russia—not from anything Roose- 
velt did or agreed to in the Yalta agreement. 

While Republican Senators were partaking 
of this particular batch of crow, they finally 
got around to where they were telling the 
truth about each other. MCCARTHY, DIRK- 
SEN, and some others, scathingly assailed 
Bohlen. Then Republican Senator TOBEY, 
in a truthful moment, exploded with the 
assertion that some of his Republican sena- 
torial colleagues were “unworthy to tie the 
shoelaces of either Acheson or Bohlen.” 

Senator McCartuy in a frenzy of opposi- 
tion accused Bohlen of being disloyal, Sec- 
retary Dulles of being a liar, and President 
Eisenhower of being ignorant. Whereupon 
Senator KNOWLAND, Republican policy chair- 
man, in anguish, exclaimed: “If we have so 
destroyed confidence in the men who have 
been selected to hold high places in the 
Government of the United States, God help 
us.” He said: “God help us if that is the 
basis upon which we have to operate.” 

You know, I can remember just a few 
months ago, when Senator KNOWLAND and 
the entire Republican leadership claimed 
that if our country were to survive, the 
Republicans would have to save it from the 
Democrats. Now, in desperation, he calls 
upon God to save the country from the 
Republicans. 

In this effort, I might say, he is fortified 
by the prayers of more and more millions of 
Americans. 

Talk about eating crow. You remember 
that during the campaign, the Republican 
leaders were claiming that they would cut 
the defense budget by amounts ranging from 
seven and one-half to twenty billion dollars. 
Well, Secretary of Defense Wilson told the 
House Appropriations Committee the other 
day it couldn't be cut at all. 

It wasn’t too long ago that the Republican 
leadership demanded the resignation of a 
Democratic National Chairman because he 
had collected a $1,250 law fee after he became 
chairman, for services rendered before he 
went into office. 

They are eating a large order of crow on 
that deal. They have lost two chairmen 
since then. It hasn't been a week since their 
latest national chairman was ordered shipped 
back to Kansas. 

Now, I love the State of Kansas. It is 
Oklahoma's neighbor and Missouri’s neigh- 


bor. The last time I was in Missouri, it was 
at Kansas City, and I got caught in the 
traffic jam created by Missouri Democrats 
coming home and Kansas Republicans going 
to Washington. 

Now, I don’t know whether the building 
the Republican national chairman helped 
sell to the State already belonged to Kansas 
or not. I don't know whether he was a 
lobbyist or a 10-percenter or not. I do know 
that President Eisenhower called his resig- 
nation a wise decision. 

One might think there isn’t any crow left 
for them to eat. But there is. Representa- 
tive VELDE, Republican of Illinois, chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, not only has had a pretty bad batch 
of crow inflicted upon his digestive organs, 
but other portions of his political anatomy 
have been exposed to the ravages of a buzz- 
saw. In an unguarded moment of over- 
enthusiasm, he told a radio audience that his 
committee might even investigate un-Ameri- 
canism in the churches of our country. The 
violent reaction to this un-American threat 
was so great that 4 days later he stated, “I 
never did propose an investigation of the 
clergy, or an investigation of the church.” 

During the campaign, General Eisenhower 
himself (and I believe sincerely) told the 
farmers that he not only would stand be- 
hind the present 90 percent parity laws— 
passed, let me add, by a Democratic Congress 
over Republican opposition—but the general 
also said he would aim at 100 percent of 
parity. 

Now, Secretary Benson somewhat scorn- 
fully refers to the present law as the “rigid 
system of price supports,” and, after being 
Pressed into extending dairy supports for 
another year at 90 percent of parity, he 
warned that it was only a temporary measure 
until the dairy farmers could get their own 
barns in order. Apparently, Republican 
leaders, in spite of the President’s wishes, 
are going to make their price supports very 
flexible—maybe as flexible as their campaign 
promises. Farm prices are generally 12 to 
15 percent less today than they were a year 
ago—yet the cost of what the farmer buys 
has decreased less than 1 percent, if any. 
So, the farmer is caught in the squeeze 
with the percent of income he keeps, or his 
net percentage, at a 15-year low. 

Yet, in spite of these danger signs, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture insists that only an 
undue disaster would justify any positive 
action by the Government in regard to price 
supports. We all know that unless the agri- 
cultural decline can be halted, the country 
will be threatened with a full-scale depres- 
sion. So, it’s to the interest—the vital in- 
terest of both the farmers and the consum- 
ers and the entire Nation—that farm prices 
be improved and stabilized; that price sup- 
ports be improved and kept to guarantee 
adequate production, at profitable prices for 
the producer and at a reasonable cost to 
the consumer. 

But, as they say about the weather, Mr. 
Benson continues to talk about farm prices, 
yet he does nothing. He says everything is 
going to be all right; let nature take its 
course. On March 7, for example, the day he 
announced that his very presence in office 
for 30 days had checked the decline of cattle 
prices, the United Press contradicted him by 
saying: “Further downturns in wholesale 
beef influenced weakness in cattle prices, 
which sank to a new low level for the season.” 
The very latest report from the Department 
of Agriculture shows beef cattle dropped an- 
other $1 per 100 pounds in the previous week. 

It is crystal clear that the indecision of 
the Secretary, his outright opposition to ade- 
quate farm supports, hammers farm prices 


down when they should be increased. Both 


domestic and foreign purchasers buy only 
as required in the hope of getting lower and 


lower prices, and speculators reap profit by 


driving prices even lower. 
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The Secretary has said that we would have 
to have price supports for everything or 
nothing. Of course, he doesn’t want it on 
everything and therefore I must conclude 
Secretary Benson does not want any price 
supports, period. 

Just the other day the new Secertary called 
a press conference to make an announce- 
ment. He confirmed what I have been sus- 
pecting all the time. He somewhat boast- 
fully declared that there is not now and 
will not be a “Benson farm program.” This 
is the statement of the new Secretary from 
the Republican Party which, during the cam- 
paign, was approving 90 percent and prom- 
ising 100 percent of parity. 

Now, Senator Bripces, Republican Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, tells the 
farmers they have nothing tofear. He prom- 
ises them that everything is going to be all 
right because he is going to launch an in- 
vestigation of the preceding Democratic ag- 
ricultural operation. And he promises them 
for the future that he will help restore the 
devastating flexible price supports of the 
Aiken farm bill passed by the Republican 
80th Congress. 

We all know that under Democratic ad- 
ministrations, American farmers achieved the 
greatest prosperity in the history of our 
country. That prosperity was made possi- 
ble because of definite and specific farm 
programs. Those programs have been weak- 
ened because of the evident opposition to 
them from the new Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Republican leadership in the Con- 
gress. If that opposition is continued and 
made effective, American agriculture will be 
bled into economic illness, depression, and 
poverty. 

The total lack of understanding of this 
problem is illustrated as follows: Two years 
ago, when consumers were complaining 
about the price of food being too high, 
Senator Tarr recommended that they eat less 
and less until they forced the prices down, 
Now, with a growing surplus of food, Secre- 
tary Benson tells the American people to 
eat more and more until they have turned 
an abundance into a scarcity and thereby 
save the farmers by changing low prices into 
high prices. 

Now Republican leaders continue to prom- 
ise to cut the nondefense budget, but, at 
the very same time, they do that which will 
increase it, instead of reducing it. 

You will remember last fall that they re- 
peatedly declared they could reduce the 
nondefense budget up to $214 billion a year. 
And, just recently, Senator Tarr repeated 
that this Congress would definitely reduce 
it by 82½ billion. Now, no one would 
favor this more than I if it could be done 
economically and safely. But I confidently 
predict that it cannot and will not be done. 
Why? Because the Republican leadership 
has already set in motion certain events 
which will result in an increase in our non- 
defense budget of from two and one-half to 
three billion dollars a year. At the peak of 
the effort of financing World War II the aver- 
age interest on the public debt was less than 
2 percent per year. 

Now long-term Government bonds in the 
open market have been forced down below 
par to an extent where they yield almost 
3 percent. This has happened because the 
present administration has promised higher 
interest rates on Government bonds, and 
I predict that within the next 12 to 15 
months, the United States Treasury will 
be offering long-term Government bonds to 
yield a minimum of 3% percent or more. 
That will increase the annual interest cost 
on our present indebtedness more than $214 
billion per year. 

Thus, by this one policy alone, the Repub- 
lic.ms increase the cost of our nondefense 
budget by a greater amount than they have 
ever promised to reduce it—no part of which 
promise has yet been kept. What a dish of 
crow for them—and what a mess of pottage 
for the American people. 
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It would be tragic enough if the effect 
of this one action were limited to the in- 
crease in the cost of our nondefense budget, 
but it will also increase the cost to every 
American citizen and homeowner and cor- 
poration and town and county and State 
that now owes, or which hereafter borrows 
money. 

The one group with reference to which 
the Republicans have not had to eat crow 
is labor. They promised the workers exactly 
nothing. Thus far they have given them just 
that. 

I believe President Eisenhower was sincere 
when he told the American farmers that he 
would try to secure legislation for them that 
would not only protect them in the present 
program of 90 percent of parity for basic 
farm commodities, but that he would per- 
sonally fayor 100 percent of parity. It is, 
however, now evident to our farmers every- 
where that the only possible way they can 
get the farm program promised them by 
Eisenhower, during his term as President, is 
to elect a Democratic Congress in 1954. 

I believe that President Eisenhower was 
sincere when he told the millions of Ameri- 
cans, not now covered by social security, 
that he would favor expansion of the pro- 
gram to include them. But, the Republican 
leadership in the Congress has made it def- 
nite and clear to these millions of worthy 
Americans that the only way this can pos- 
sibly become a reality during Eisenhower's 
term as President is to elect a Democratic 
Congress in 1954. 

I believe that President Eisenhower was 
sincere in his proposal to develop greater 
national security by an adequate defense 
program of our own and more effective co- 
operation with our allies. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that the only way 
these objectives can be guaranteed during 
Eisenhower’s term as President is for the 
American people to elect a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1954. 

Of course, the leadership of the present 
Republican Congress points with great pride 
to the fact that they are conducting more 
investigations than any other Congress in 
our history. Did you know that to date 
they have done more investigating and less 
legislating than any other United States 
Congress of recent years? Today more effort 
is being made by Republican Congressmen 
and Senators to tear down the past than to 
build up the future. 

Maybe they think they can reduce taxes 
by investigating the past. Maybe they 
think they can balance the budget today by 
investigating alleged mistakes of yesterday. 
Maybe they think they can build a greater 
foreign policy for today and tomorrow by 
continuing to investigate the past. This 
must be true for they seem to be as unaware 
of their promises for the future as they are 
indifferent to the necessity for a more united 
America to face and meet the grave dangers 
of today—and the threat of graver dangers 
of tomorrow, 

I ask them, tonight, whose purpose is 
served when Americans fight Americans 
and create chasms of division on the all- 
important questions of national security and 
national defense? 

They ignore the plain fact that Russians 
do not have to weaken an American Secre- 
tary of State—be he Democrat or Republi- 
can—so long as Americans do it for them. 

They seem to be equally unaware that 
Russians do not have to humiliate and im- 
pair the usefulness of an American Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow so long as powerful American 
leaders do it for them. 

Russia, today, has achieved a terrible 
unity. It is the unity of chains and slavery, 
but it makes Russia powerful and dangerous. 

We know that the unity of free men is 
more powerful than the enforced unity of 
slavery, but free men must first achieve 
unity in order to build the strength which 
will guarantee the security of our blessed 
country, I am proud to say the Democratic 


Joseph Stalin, himself. 


membership of the Congress has pledged a 
Republican President their united support 
in achieving this objective. What a pillar 
of strength it would be to him if Republi- 
can leaders would do the same, 

With the constant danger of Russian ag- 
gression staring us in the face, we know we 
cannot afford to do less than our best in con- 
tinuing to improve the responsible coopera- 
tion between free nations which will give 
us a greater collective strength in the face 
of the awful threat of Russian conquest. 

The Democratic membership of Congress 
has also pledged a Republican President 
their united support in achieving this ob- 
jective. 

Oh, I know that there are those who would 
permit themselves to be lulled into a false 
sense of security by the present so-called 
peace offensive from the Kremlin. But I re- 
mind you that it was the voice from the 
same Kremlin 2 long years ago that sug- 
gested negotiations for an armistice in 
Korea. Yet, it was the same voice from the 
same Kremlin that has vetoed those negoti- 
ations each time that a possible settlement 
was in sight. 

It was the same voice from the same 
Kremlin that just recently directed the 
brutal shooting down of American and 
British planes by Russian war planes in our 
allied territory. 

It was the same voice from the same 
Kremlin that has prevented peace in Austria, 
or honorable unification for Germany. 

It was the same voice from the same 
Kremlin that has issued the orders in viola- 
tion of previous pledged agreements that 
have resulted in enslaving tens of millions 
of people behind the Iron Curtain. 

It was the same voice from the same 
Kremlin that has sought to destroy religious 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain. 

It was the same voice from the same 
Kremlin which set in motion the scourge of 
terror of anti-Semitism. 

It was the same voice from the same 
Kremlin which has spewed forth the false 
charges that American Armed Forces have 
inflicted germ warfare upon defenseless peo- 
ples. 

It is the same voice from the same Krem- 
lin which even now continues to thunder 
slanderous accusations that the American 
people are bloody aggressors, imperialists, and 
warmongers. Even today those lies are be- 
ing constantly repeated and paraded in every 
home behind the Iron Curtain that has a 
radio connected to, or which receives a news- 
paper from Moscow. 

Lest we be deluded by these so-called peace 
feelers, let us remind ourselves of the stern 
warning of the words of none other than 
I quote: 

“Treaties embodying fresh groupings of 
forces with an eye to war are termed ‘peace 
treaties.’ The signing of them is always ef- 
fected to the accompaniment of the pipings 
of ‘peaceful alliances.’ Our preparations for 
a war are conducted under cover of paeans to 
peace.” 

(In Stalin’s blueprint, war between Russia 
and the capitalistic world is inevitable; the 
only thing left to chance is the actual date 
of hostilities.) 

I again quote his words: 

“As Lenin has sald, a terrible clash be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the capitalistic 
states must inevitably occur. 

“We may consider that the time is ripe 
for the decisive struggle when all the class 
forces arrayed against us are in a state of 
confusion; when all are sufficiently embroiled 
with each other and have been sufficiently 
weakened in combats; when all the vacil- 
lating elements have exposed themselves be- 
fore the people and paraded their utter 
bankruptcy. 

“Always we have a clear and precise aim 
toward which we strive, for one of the great 
merits of communism is that nothing is left 
to chance,” 
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Americans must never forget the solemn 
warning of those words. We must remem- 
ber their ominous threat as we read or hear 
Russian overtures for peace. 

If America is to be certain of security, or 
even survival, we must never forget that 
though Russian tactics may change; their 
objectives do not. 

The great Roosevelt once said: “We have 
a rendezvous with destiny.” We must not 
be detoured by defeatism, dissension, or dis- 
unity at home. 

We must not permit ourselves to be se- 
duced from the high road which alone leads 
to that rendezvous by the cunning lies and 
deceit of the most diabolical enemy which 
our Nation, or any nation, in our civiliza- 
tion has ever known, 

As Democrats we will continue to make 
our party the most useful vehicle whereby 
America can reach that destiny. 

As Americans we shall work without ceas- 
ing to make certain that our blessed country 
keeps that rendezvous, 


On Capitol Hill With Senator Young 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 7, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my weekly 
news report, which this week deals with 
farm-price supports. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, as follows: 


On CAPITOL HILL Wir Senator Younc—A 
PERSONAL REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


There is a determined campaign being 
waged in Congress and throughout the 
United States in behalf of flexible price sup- 
ports. Proponents of flexible supports 
(which would result in lower support prices 
and lower cash prices) would eliminate mar- 
ginal producers. The elimination of some 
marginal producers would be desirable if it 
did not eliminate the farm war veteran and 
the average small producer. Lower supports 
certainly would not eliminate the extremely 
large producer as his cost of production per 
bushel is very low. The farm war veteran 
and the average young farmer are small pro- 
ducers. Their late start in farming since 
World War II has not enabled them to secure 
all of the costly equipment and livestock 
necessary for efficient, low-cost operation. 
Most of them are still quite heavily in debt. 

Lower prices could well eliminate a large 
percentage of the farm veterans and other 
young men in the farming business. The 
small farmer is the bulwark of American 
democracy. Communism has made its great- 
est progress in nations where farm produc- 
tion and farm lands are controlled by a few 
individuals. 

There has been considerable publicity con- 
cerning the possibility of wheat acreage al- 
lotments and quotas for the crop year 1954, 
There will be a sizable carryover of 560 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat as of July 1, 1953. 
With dry weather prevalent in most of the 
wheat-producing area from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the Canadian border and beyond, this 
temporary surplus may soon be wiped out, 
A carryover considered sufficient in normal 
times would not and does not meet with the 
approval of our defense officials, Judging 
from a recent meeting of top-level Govern- 
ment officials, which I was privileged to at- 
tend, the general sentiment was against 
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wheat acreage allotments and quotas for 
1954, If a completely satisfactory peace set- 
tlement can be reached with the Communist 
nations in the near future—and that seems 
unlikely—then curtailment of production 
may be necessary. 

Those who favor flexible supports sincerely 
believe that under such a program there is 
less chance that wheat acreage allotments 
and quotas would be necessary. The record 
does not bear out this contention. The only 
years we in the spring wheat area have had 
either marketing quotas or acreage allot- 
ments, or both, were for crop years 1938 
through 1942 and also in 1950. During most 
of these years we had flexible supports rang- 
ing from 52 to 75 percent of parity under the 
Agricultural Act of 1938. The support level 
for wheat in crop year 1938 was 52 percent 
of parity. In 1939 it was 55 percent of parity, 
and in 1940 it was 57 percent of parity. An 
amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1938 
provided for 85 percent supports on wheat for 
crop years 1941 through 1943. This was fol- 
lowed by 90 percent wartime supports. 
Flexible supports are not new. The lower 
level flexible supports, or no supports at all, 
during the period from 1930 through 1940 
neither provided adequate stability for agri- 
culture nor did they eliminate production 
controls. 

High-level, rigid supports for commodities 
which are perishable and for which there is 
no way of controlling production have led 
to trouble and could do so again. The pota- 
to price support program is a good: example. 
There is danger that the butter price support 
program, as presently operated, will lead in 
the same direction. I believe a better way 
can be found to protect dairy producers. On 
the domestic market we have an unusual 
competitive situation between butter prices 
and oleomargarine prices not found to any 
great extent in most other commodities. As 
of March 27, 1953, oleomargarine was selling 
in Washington, D. C., for 27 cents a pound 
and butter was 83 cents a pound. 

Ninety percent supports for basic farm 
comodities were largely responsible in the 
prevention of the expected depression follow- 
ing World War II. High-level supports are 
necessary now more than ever before if we 
are to avert another great depression. Un- 
fortunately, for the past 30 years with few 
exceptions, there has been little farm or 
other prosperity except in periods of war or 
war emergency. A way can and must be 
found to have prosperity in peacetime. 


Hope for the Best But Prepare for the 
Worst 


EXTENSION OF*REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, beware 
of the Russians bearing gifts. Noth- 
ing in the world could please Amer- 
icans more than the end of the war in 
Korea. Peace is the objective of our 
entire policy; peace means something 
mo than the termination of fighting. 
It means an end to the atmosphere of 
constant world tension, to the endless 
series of incidents, provocations, name- 
calling orgies in the Communist-con- 
trolled press, in the debates of the U. N., 


and the regular puppet-pulling perform- N 


ances put on three times a week at the 
Kremlin marionette show. 


We are happy at the prospect of 
peace. But let us not go overboard on 
an enthusiasm which may be dashed 
to the ground in a day or a week or a 
year by some new outrage. Malenkov 
is still a Communist. He is still a dis- 
ciple of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin school of 
thought, which places the world revo- 
lution at the top of the agenda. 

If any of us get too smug, the best 
remedy is to pull out your world map. 
Look at the changes since 1939. Most 
of Asia and central Europe is marked 
in red, run by Moscow. And a good part 
of the rest ought to be colored shocking 
pink, because that is what itis. So let 
us not do what Moscow expects us to 
do this time. Let us keep right on work- 
ing. Until the world knows what is 
ahead, we have got to be caught ready. 
This time we must not be caught with 
our plants or ouréplanes down. 


Report of Special Federal Grand Jury, 
Miami Division, Southern District of 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 8 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. that there be pub- 
lished in the Recor two articles from 
the Miami Daily News relating to the 
final report of the special Federal grand 
jury impaneled a year ago in the Miami 
division of the southern district of Flor- 
ida, which deals with investigation of 
crime and other matters pertaining to 
the investigation. This newspaper has 
been most courageous and vigorous in 
fighting and opposing crime and cor- 
ruption. 

There being no objection, the two re- 
lated newspaper articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CRIME PROBE HERE MAY Have SPARKED 
NATIONAL CLEANUP — 
(By Rose Mallory) 

There is a strong coincidence between the 
current nationwide crackdown on notorious 
racket figures and the life of the just-con- 
cluded “run away” Federal grand jury in 
Miami. 

There has been a steep upturn in move- 
ments against known racketeers through 
income tax audits, and a near record is be- 
ing set in the use of the weapon the rack- 
eteers fear most—deportation. 

The grand jury, headed by McGregor 
Smith, takes no credit. 

Some of the cases appear to involve years 
of investigation. 

But the climax was reached when the 
Miami jurors started to look around to find 
out why there wasn't better coordination 
between the various enforcement branches 
of the Federal Government—Immigration 
and Naturalization, Treasury with power over 
income tax and the dope rackets, and the 
FBI. 

PREVIOUSLY IMMUNE 

Be it coincidence or design, the period be- 
tween March 5, 1952, when the jury met, and 
March 10 (Tuesday), 1953, when it filed its 
report, saw much activity against men who 
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had been known racketeers and had been 
immune to any prosecution. 

Deportation and denaturalization proceed- 
ings against such figures as Joe Adonis, Nick 
Delmar, Meyer Lansky, and others have been 
launched since the jury went into its session 
a little over a year ago to look into the crime 
situation for an expected 3- or 4-day period. 

The expected period was that set forth 
by former Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath when he called special grand juries 
into session in several parts of the country 
to investigate and report on current crime 
conditions. 

The Miami jury, in its report filed 2 days 
ago, said it believed McGrath was using the 
grand jury as a smoke screen for political 
purposes, and that it was never intended 
that any information would be presented on 
which to make anything more than a report 
that organized crime did not exist to any 
extent. 

The Miami Federal jurors, apparently de- 
cided that tampering in such a suspected 
manner with grand juries was not to be 
tolerated. 

Juries in other cities met for a few days 
each and filed the more or less routine re- 
ports. 

But the Miami jurors did more. 

First, they ignored McGrath’s plans and 
even blistered him in their reports. 


TAX RECORDS STUDIED 


Then they went to work on the racketeers. 
They got income-tax records on the known 
ones. They went into immigration records. 
They studied the Attorney General's Office 
to see why prosecutions seemed slow or 
delayed. i 

During the period the deportation and 
denaturalization charges were brought. 

Internal Revenue men are auditing in- 
comes. Tax liens already have been filed 
against Jack Friedlander and Michael 
Spinella, 

It is significant that many of the hoodlums 
with whom the law has been catching up in 
recent months were on a list of 59 given 
to the grand jury by the Crime Commission 
of Greater Maimi to aid jurors in their in- 
vestigation. 

Whether the heat generated by the jury 
was directly responsible is debatable. But 
likely in some cases, it appears. 


FOUR CITED 


The jury itself, without comment, pointed 
out in its report earlier this week that “de- 
portation or denaturalization proceedings 
have been initiated against four of these 
individuals since our inquiry began.” 

Sources at Internal Revenue said today 
they now have investigations going on sev- 
eral of those on the list.” The sources 
added that “some of the investigations were 
launched after the grand jury and the list 
brought the hoodlums to their attention.” 

Many of the cases currently in the tax 
mill at Internal Revenue Intelligence Offices 
in Miami, the sources said, were given pri- 
ority above nonracketeer tax cases. 


“CHAIN REACTION” 


Daniel P. Sullivan, operating director of 
the Crime Commission of Greater Miami, said 
today he feels the jury’s probe, in addition 
to local ramifications, possibly has started 
a “chain reaction in Federal agencies in 
other parts of the Nation.“ 

Sullivan pointed out that action has been 
taken in other cities against hoodlums 
named in the list of 59. He cited the case 
of Meyer Lansky. The Attorney General on 
last December 19 disclosed in Washington 
proceedings had been launched to take away 
his citizenship. 

Sullivan said today the extraordinary ac- 
complishment of the jury was of such value 
that “I feel that an investigative Federal 
grand jury should be called into session every 
fall. We are going to have gangsters as long 
as we have climate.” 
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The crime director said he believes “one 
or more trained investigator-attorneys from 
the Attorney General’s Office in Washington 
and an adequate corps of aides should be 
assigned to it.” 


PERMANENT RACKETEERS 


The men on the list of 59 were described 
by Sullivan as “all major permanent figures 
in the rackets.” 

Action leading to deportation proceedings 
has been instituted against seven men on 
the list in the past year. They are Nick 
Delmar, Jack Friedlander, Hy Pincus, Joe 
Adonis, Meyer Lansky, Nig Rosen, and 
Alfonse Polizzi. 

The complete _ist._of_hA includes these 
men and the following: Vincent ‘Jimmy 
“Blue Eyes” Alo; Fred Angersola, alias Fred 
King; John Angersola, alias John King; 
Peter Arnstein; Joe Baker, alias Joe Zucker; 
Julie Beck; Julius Beeman; William Bischoff, 
alias Lefty Clark; Isador Blumenfield, alias 
Kid Gann; Anthony Carfano, alias Little 
Augie Pisano; Michael “Trigger Mike” Cop- 
pola; Angelo “Gyp” DeCarlo; James DeFeo, 
alias Jimmy Capri. 


OTHERS ON LIST 


Irving “Nig” Devine; Joseph DiCarlo; Sam 
DiCarlo; Gregory Edward “Red” More; Sal- 
vatore Falcone; Joseph Frank; Dave Glass; 
Joe Gooch; Martin Guilfoyle; Willie Harris; 
Samuel “Cappy” Hoffman; Jake Lansky; 
Eddie Levinson; Herbert Pitsie“ Manheim; 
Sammy Mannarino; Joe Massey; James 
Mauceri; Joe “Honey Boy” Miller; Sammy 
“Gameboy” Miller; John Nahas; Artie New- 
man; Nigger Nettie Raymond, alias Nat 
Linette; Marco “The Little Guy” Reginelli, 


Tax OFFICIAL Says Jury’s CHARGE FALSE 


Newark, N. Ja March 12.—The collector of 
internal revenue in Newark said today a 
statement of a Federal grand jury in Miami 
that gambler Joe Adonis’ tax returns had 
not been audited from 1946 through 1951 is 
apparently not compatible with the facts. 

The special grand jury. said Monday in 
Miami that the best method of getting crim- 
inals was through tax returns but that many 
of the most notorious individuals have not 
-been checked or audited. 

A most outstanding example, the grand 
jury added, was Joe Doto, alias Joe Adonis. 
Hie tax returns, the jury said, have not been 
audited through the entire 6-year period 
1946-61, inclusive. 

SIX-FIGURE INCOME 

The jury said Adonis does not file his re- 
turns in Florida, but the income he reported 
in.1 year was in six figures and was substan- 
tial for each year of the entire period. 

Adonis, now serving a term in New Jersey 
for gambling, had made his home in Fort 
Lee, N. J. 

Bruce Lambert, head of the Internal Rey- 
enue Bureau for New Jersey, said these state- 


ments from the Florida grand jury were ap- 


parently not compatible with the facts. 

He said his office could not give informa- 
tion concerning the tax returns of individ- 
uals nor advertise what investigations were 
being made. Such information, Lambert 
added, could only be supplied to proper gov- 
ernmental and investigative bodies, 


Out Goes the RFC 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
IN THE HOUSE ii 8 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
and billions after it came into existence, 


RFC is shutting up shop. It is leaving 
justintime. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee investigation Iaunched in 1951 
was the most exciting revelation of the 
scandals of the Truman administration. 
Out of RFC there emerged minks, Mis- 
souri manipulators, and monkey busi- 
ness. In the last week, one of its ex- 
aminers, whose wife came up with a 
royal mink, was convicted of perjury in 
connection with his testimony on RFC 
loans, and there will be others who follow 
him to trial. 


No one can doubt that RFC played 
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1930's. As a special agency charged 
with helping businesses remain afloat, it 
did good work. But like all Federal or- 
ganizations created for a definite single 
purpose, it tried to stay in business long 
after its time was up. The convicted 
employee, by a singular stroke of good 
fortune, was given a job with one of the 
companies which he had O. Kd for a 
$10 million loan. He also had a con- 
venient memory for details, such as loans 
and gifts received from other loan 
applicants. 

One employee does not in and of him- 
self make an agency or break it. But 
the whole thing left a stench in Amer- 
ica’s nostrils that smelled all the way 
from Washington. to Independence, Mo. 
So, goodby to RFC—relatives, friends, 
contributors. 


Welcome to the Washington Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is helpful and heartening to the 
Members of the House to know that 
again this springtime there is to be a 
Washington pilgrimage as a recognition 
of the basic sources of our Nation's reli- 
gious heritage. 

The name of David C. Cook was known 
in my boyhood and young manhood from 
coast to coast. In the era of the Youth’s 
Companion, Golden Days, and Nick 
Carter, the youth of America was fur- 
nished in one of the David C. Cook pub- 
lications all the thrill of clean adventure 
combined with the thrill of clean living 
with religious purpose. 

It is good to know that David C. Cook 
III, as president of the Washington Pil- 
grimage, carries on. Mr. Cook believes 
that good things do come out of Wash- 
ington, that an underlying nature of true 
goodness finds expression in our Na- 
tional Capital, and that Americans 
everywhere need to be reminded of the 
true worth of our national life and af- 
fairs as well as the religious basis for 
our democratic form of government. 

` In this spirit the annual Washington ` 


Pilgrimage has become an institution of 


strength in uniting the people at home - 
with those who work in Washington in 
the great work with a purpose of our Re- 
public. 
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The distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ArMstronG] is chairman 
of the congressional committee cooper- 
ating with the pilgrimage. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr.-Prizst], the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays], and 
the gentlewoman from Michigan, RUTH 
‘THOMPSON. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the story of the Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage as given the Members 
of the Congress by Mr. Cook: 


Some years ago, a man and his wife in 
Wasa ten Hate u renn. Ane odstness or 
both of them is public relations. They are 
constantly in touch with prominent. people, 
arranging conventions and programs. Born 
of their deep concern for the religious foun- 
dations of our country was the belief that 
perhaps their experience would enable them 
to make a unique contribution. 

They saw through and beyond political 
Washington, a deeper, finer, inspiring, reli- 
gious Washington—a shrine where the mem- 
ories of the country's greatest moments can 
be refreshed by such sights as our Declara- 
tion of Independence, our Constitution, our 
Bill of Rights, our Gettysburg Address, Their 
dream was that people would come to Wash- 
ington to see not only its beauty but the 
evidence centered there of the character that 
has made the real America. 

They wanted them to meet top men in our 
Government typical of a group far larger 
than we realize whose religious ideals and 
life are among the greatest assets of our 
country. And they wanted governmental 
Washington to feel the impact. It would 
strengthen and encourage those who carry 
their religious convictions into their gov- 
ernmental activities. It would be an educa- 
tion to others. This couple, Harold and 
Ruth Dudley, talked over this idea with their 
friends. 

Those friends passed it on, and that is how 
it finally came about that without the spon- 
sorship of any religious organization, the 
first Washington pilgrimage was held in 1951. 
Everyone paid his own way. There was no 
profit for any person or organization. It was 
religious, but entirely nonsectarian. Peo- 
ple came from many faiths and many States. 
They were so inspired they decided to repeat 
it in 1952. After the second pilgrimage, the 
pilgrims decided that here was something so 
valuable it must be continued so that many 
more could share the experience. 

That is why the pilgrims of 1951 and 1952 
are arranging for and inviting their friends 
to participate in the 1953 Washington pil- 
grimage to be held Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, May 1, 2, and 3, with a preliminary 
get-acquainted reception Thursday evening, 
April 30, = 


The Late Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 6, 1953- 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem en- 
titled “On the Death of Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr.,“ written by Hon. Scott W. 
Lucas, formerly majority leader of the 
Senate, who was well acquainted with 


the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, 


Jr. Mr. Lucas served in the Senate with 
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Senator La Follette, knew him well, and 

sincerely and highly esteemed him. 
There being no objection, the poem 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

On THE DEATH OF ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr. 


His tragic death leaves void in space, 
A gentle soul of noble race, 

And, now, he sleeps in sacred soil; 
His work is o’er—no strife, no toil. 


Few men have scaled such rugged heights, 

With shining spears through sleepless 
nights; 

Few men have walked the ancient floor, 

Without a key to every door. 


Filled with faith in the common man, 
Fighting with truth for freedom's land, 
Bravely he stood for landmarks old, 

And progress, too, as time unfolds. 

In yonder shroud his lifeless frame 
Returns to dust, from whence it came— 
To him has come eternal rest, 

In earthy garb, so cold but blest. 


His fleeting soul with wings on high 
Comes winding home through distant sky. 
Oh God, caress the tears that flow 

From those who loved him here below. 


Secrecy of FBI Files 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN*THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interview 
entitled “What and Why of the Files,” 
which was given by Hon. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the 
United States, to Newsweek magazine, 
and which was published in its issue of 
April 6, 1953. 

I think the interview contains very 
useful information. 


There being no objection, the inter- 


view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
WHAT AND WHY OF THE FILES 


(The Senate fight over confirmation of 
Charles Bohlen for Ambassador to Moscow 
revealed the extent of public—and even con- 
gressional—misunderstanding of the nature 
of the process by which Government em- 
ployees are checked for loyalty and secu- 
rity. In the following interview with Ernest 
K. Lindley, Newsweek Washington editor, At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., ex- 
plains the process. This is the first time 
Brownell or any other Attorney General has 
undertaken to tell the public precisely how 
the system operates as it does and why.) 


Why has the executive department always 
held that personnel files must be kept out 
of the hands of Congress? 

The independence of the executive branch 
of Government is established by the Con- 
stitution, which also established the inde- 
pendence of the legislative and judicial 
branches of Government. The first Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1792 was first 
confronted with this issue when the House 
of Representatives demanded the records of 
the executive branch of Government in its 
inquiry into the failure of the expedition of 
Major General St. Clair. George Washing- 


ton then declared, as has every President 


since him confronted with the issue, that 
he would make such documents available 
as the public good would permit and refuse 
those which would injure the public. 


President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, in 
resisting a demand of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, used words which are as perti- 
nent now as when uttered: 

“Some of these facts which they [the 
committee] want, for what purpose I hardly 
know, were given to the Government under 
the seal of secrecy and cannot be divulged, 
and I will see to it that the word of this 
Government to the individual is kept sacred.” 

Thus, as a matter of principle, the person- 
nel files of its employees are the exclusive 
responsibility of the executive branch of the 
Government, to be made available as the 
public good, as the first President rules, 
might be served. Where loyalty or security 
is involved, there are additional reasons of 
a most practical nature, particularly where 
FBI reports are involved. The disclosure of 
such files raises the following situations, 
any one of which is good and sufficient rea- 
son to withhold the file: 

1. Possible jeopardy to the Nation's inter- 
nal security. 

2. Possible disclosure of FBI informants 
and sources. 

3. Possible disclosure of confidential inves- 
tigative techniques. 

4. Possible embarrassment or harm to in- 
nocent persons. 

5. Possible education to methods of evad- 
ing detection. 

6. Possible drying up of future sources of 
information. 

Was it a breach of policy to permit two 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to look at the Bohlen file? 

As Secretary Dulles has said: The execu- 
tive branch of the Government would not 
consider that this constitutes a precedent 
so far as it is concerned, but is due in this 
instance to a desire to recognize so far as 
seems practical the bipartisan approach to 
foreign-policy matters.” 

An issue has been raised which necessi- 
tated taking two honorable and trusted Sen- 
ators into the full and complete confidence 
of the executive branch of the Government 
by permitting them to review the summary 
which was the same document the Secretary 
of State had before him when he made his 
final evaluation. 

These two Senators were not given access 
to copies of FBI investigative reports; nor 
did they have access to the so-called raw 
file of the FBI. In this the decision of the 
executive branch was sustained by the judi- 
cious action of Senator Tarr, who said on 
the floor of the Senate on March 25, 1953, 
„I finally concluded that it was not 
desirable to insist upon an inspection of the 
raw files.” 

How important is this whole question of 
inviolability of personnel files in the pattern 
of the American system of protecting the in- 


-Gividual? 


It is of extreme importance, not only to 
the individual, but for the general welfare of 
all our people. Every American has a right 
to have confidence in his Government and, 
in addition, the confidence of his Govern- 
ment. This is of greater import in this 
generation than in any other, because the 
underworld empires of subversion are of 
this generation. It is better for this Nation 
for any person having facts, fears, or sus- 
picions which bear upon the security of the 
Nation to be able to lay these before his 
Government with the confidence that they 
will be carefully sifted and investigated 
where necessary by the trained and experi- 
enced special agents of the FBI, rather than 
be tempted to discuss his suspicions with 
others and start a chain reaction of the 
projection of rumors. 

This principle protects the innocent and 
there are other adequate means of ferreting 
out the guilty. 

Has Communist infiltration of the Gov- 
ernment been so serious as to make a re- 
examination of the whole concept of the 
individual's rights, when he is a Government 
employee, necessary? 
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Employment in the Federal service is a 
privilege, not a right. In fact, the most 
important right is that of the American 
public to have in its Federal service only 
those who are above reproach. There has 
been entirely too much in the way of dila- 
tory tactics so far as public service is con- 
cerned. There is actually nothing to re- 
examine. Communism as a menace to Amer- 
ica and civilization is a fact well docu- 
mented, as the mothers of those in our 
armed services who have given their lives 
already know. If any reexamination is nec- 
essary it should be directed at why our Fed- 
eral service has permitted openings not only 
for spies, subverters, and moral degenerates, 
but incompetents. 

It is also an established fact that com- 
munism depends upon building itself 
through non-Communist hands. The great- 
est menaces to our Nation come from those 
who have avoided any provable record of 
Communist Party affiliation but whose acts 
and deeds aid the Communist cause. 

The present administration, recognizing a 
need for a study of the entire question of 
security in the Government, has already 
been studying this problem. Plans are pres- 
ently under way to replace the Federal em- 
ployee loyalty program with a security pro- 
gram having as its objective the staffing of 
the Federal Government with persons fully 
competent and suitable to fulfill their public 
trust. President Eisenhower, in his state 
of the Union message on February 2, 1953, 
laid down the guiding principle when he 
stated: “I believe that the powers of the 
executive branch under existing law are suf- 
ficient. If they should prove inadequate, 
the necessary legislation will be requested. 
These programs will be both fair to the rights 
of the individual and effective for the safety 
of the Nation. They will, with care and 
justice, apply the basic principle that public 
employment is not a right but a privilege.” 
In the implementation of the President’s de- 
sires, one of the purposes to be achieved will 
be to preserve the American tradition that 
all persons should receive fair, impartial, 
and equitable treatment at the hands of 
their Government. 

What does an FBI report on a Govern- 
ment employee or prospective appointee 
contain? i 

There needs to be a definition of terms. 
FBI agents assigned to make an investiga- 
tion of a person being considered for ap- 
pointment submit the results of their in- 
vestigation in the form of a report. This is 
known as the FBI investigative report. 
There may be several reports submitted, de- 
pending on the location of witnesses to be 
interviewed, where the applicant has worked, 
where he has lived, and where he has re- 
ceived his education. A recent survey dis- 
closed that the average appointee required 
investigation activity in 8 separate field di- 
visions of the FBI, necessitating the inter- 
viewing of from 50 to 100 persons. From the 
time the request for the investigation was 
received until the results left the FBI, an 
average of 18.2 days was required. 

The FBI files, which remain in the FBI, 
contain—in addition to the investigative re- 
ports—the details on the administrative 
handling of the case, complaints, allegations, 
the names of confidential sources of infor- 
mation, details on confidential investigative 
techniques, and all other matters relating to 
the investigation. This is frequently re- 
ferred to as the raw file. If the investiga- 
tion was of an individual being considered 
for a judgeship, for example, the FBI sends 
its investigative reports to the Department of 
Justice. These would go into the depart- 
mental file, which is also referred to as a 
raw file since any information received in 
the Department of Justice from other 
sources would also go into this. 

When the investigative reports are received 
in the FBI and all investigation is completed 
in connection with persons being considered 
for key positions in the new administration, 
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the FBI then prepares a summary of the 
investigative reports. This summary sets 
forth in a concise manner the results of the 
investigation, under headings such as birth, 
citizenship, education, employment, military 
service, results of investigation, and agency 
checks, which would include any prior arrest 
record, if any. This summary sets forth de- 
- rogatory information, if developed, and shows 
the sources of such derogatory information, 
uniess it was received on condition that the 
identity of the source not be revealed, or 
-unless the disclosure of the source would 
reveal confidential investigative techniques. 

This summary is then sent either to the 
White House or the agency requesting the 
investigation. Ordinarily, FBI investigative 
reports remain in FBI files. 

The summary likewise sets forth the 
identity of persons furnishing favorable in- 
formation. The su does not include 
gossip and rumor, but in a factual manner 
sets forth any allegations reflecting on the 
appointee and the results of the investiga- 
tion, which always has as its objective the 
securing of facts to establish the truth or 
falsity of the allegation. 

Is there any evaluation, direct or implied, 
by the FBI or the agents who worked on the 
case in the report itself? 

FBI agents do not evaluate the results of 
applicant or any other type of investigation. 
FBI investigative reports simply set forth the 
results of the investigation and summaries 
of FBI investigations of applicants are sub- 
mitted without comment, recommendation, 
or evaluation of any type. 

J. Edgar Hoover, in his 29 years as Director 
of the FBI, has wisely and vigorously held to 
the view that the investigative process must 
remain separate and distinct from any sem- 
blance of the adjudicating process. 

Does the FBI give any kind of evaluation 
guidance supplementary to the report if such 
evaluation is requested by a department 
head? 

The FBI will flatly refuse, with the com- 
plete backing of the Attorney General, to 
give any kind of evaluation guidance in con- 
nection with investigations made by its 
agents, with this one exception: 

When it is necessary to withhold the iden- 
tity of a source of information, the question 
of reliability may arise. Ordinarily, the FBI, 
if it possesses information pertaining to the 
“reliability of the source, will so indicate as: 
“Of known reliability,” “Who has previously 
been found reliable,” “Of unknown relia- 
bility,” or “Who has previously furnished 
unreliable information.” The FBI will fur- 
nish additional facts on the reliability of the 
source of information, if known, or if such 
information can be secured, 


Disposition of Arab Refugees 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Langer Proposal Backed,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 7, 
1953. This article relates to the proposal 
for the establishment of a ‘congressional 
commission to investigate the condition 
and prospects of 900,000 Arab refugees 
displaced from their homes during the 
Arab-Israeli war, 


There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANGER Proposal BACKED 

Camo, April 6.— The Arab League today 
welcomed a reported proposal by United 
States Senator WILLIAM LANGER for the estab- 
lishment of a congressional commission to 
investigate the condition and prospects of 


-900,000 Arab refugees displaced from their 


homes during the Arab-Israeli war. 

The league’s political committee discussed 
the refugee question for 4 hours tonight. 
After the meeting the league secretary, Gen. 
Abdel Khalek Hassouna, commented: 

“We hope this commission will be the 
means for discovering the bad conditions of 
the refugees and what they are suffering. 
We are sure Congress will learn the truth 
about the refugees and will do its best to 
ward off the evils which threaten them in 
their present state.” 

The refugee problem is one of the princi- 
pal obstacles to a peace settlement between 
Israel and the Arab states. The Arab states 
continue to press the refugees’ right to re- 
turn and receive compensation for property 
formerly held by them within what is now 
Israel, There has been no progress toward a 
settlement on this basis. 

Meanwhile the refugees are charges of the 
United Nations Rellef and Works Agency. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Who's 
“gonna” win the pennant? 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent. to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement which I have prepared con- 
cerning pending legislation relative to 
the St. Lawrence seaway. © 

There being no ‘objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 
CONCERNING PROPOSED Sr. LAWRENCE SEA- 
Way LEGISLATION 


Once again, the proposal to construct a 
seaway in the St. Lawrence River is before 
us. And again, while’ the approach to the 
project is somewhat different than in pre- 
vious years, it is essentially the same reč- 
ommendation we have seen time and time 
before. 

The measures now before Congress propose 
a Government corporation to join with Can- 
ada in the development of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 
The National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence informs us that action is likely to hinge 
on a bill introduced by Senator WILEY, 
S. 589. The bill assumes that the Federal 
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Power Commission will grant a pending 
application of the New York Port Authority 
for a license to join with Ontario in the 
construction of a hydroelectric plant in the 
International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River. The effect of the bill would be 
to give congréssional sanction to the deci- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission. . 

The Wiley bill would create the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, to 
work with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
of Canada. The legislation also assumes 
that the two agencies would construct their 
respective shares at compatible rates of 
progress. 

The Wiley bill provides that the United 
States shall subscribe $5 million for capital 
stock of the corporation. In accordance with 
the bill, the corporation would be empow- 
ered to issue bonds backed by the Federal 
Government up to $100 million. 

While the Wiley bill contemplates only the 
International Rapids section and the Thou- 
sand Islands section of the project, the pro- 
vision for construction of these reaches 
would serve only as an entering wedge for 
the entire project. An amendment has al- 
ready been offered to the bill, S. 589, that 
would authorize an appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $100 million to extend the 27-foot 
waterway through the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels to Duluth, The bill, 
S. 1065, introduced by Senator HUMPHREY, 
would include the features both of Senator 
Wiey’s bill and those of the- pending 
amendment to it. Of course, the next ad- 
dition would be the provision of the 27-foot 
depth to the 17 principal, harbors of the 
Great Lakes. This would pfobably cost at 
least another $30 million. Clearly, the con- 
struction of a 27-foot channel to Lake*On- 
tario would not be of much value unless the 
provision were made for ships using that 


-channel to go through the Great Lakes con- 


necting channels and to enter the ports of 
the Great Lakes. : 

The current proposal, then, is nothing new. 
It is, rather, a small bite at the old seaway 
project which has been with us for a number 
Jof years. The mere development of a new 
legislative approach will not decrease the 
cost of the project by as much as $1, 

With our present huge national deficit, 
with current expenditures exceeding income, 
and with the huge tax burden upon the 


people of the country, the Nation can il- 
“afford to imperil further its credit by under- 


taking or underwriting deferrable expendi- 
tures unless there can be assured a marked 
return on our.investment. While under the 
pending legislation, direct appropriations in 
excess of $5 million would not be immedi- 
ately authorized or required, the fact that 
the Federal Government would underwrite 
the corporation would have a direct impact 
upon the national credit. 

Canada has indicated its willingness to 
undertake the project alone because it esti- 
mates that the benefits to Canada are ade- 
quate to warrant such action, There is no 
reason why we should object to letting Can- 
ada undertake the project. Our friendly 
relations with our neighbor on the north ex- 
tending back over a century are conclusive 
proof that we have no need for adverse con- 
cern, Just as present Canadian canals are 
available, we can expect that toll-paying 
shipping could’ use a Canadian waterway 
if it wished to. 

Aside from the financial impact upon our 
national credit which construction of the 
waterway would entail, the waterway, if 
used, would have an extremely detrimental 
effect upon an important segment of our 
economy. 

Testimony introduced a few years ago in 
connection with the proposed waterway was 
to the effect that construction of this sea- 
way would relieve the heavy rail traffic to- 
ward the east-coast ports and would relieve 
somé of the Atlantic port congestion in times 
of war. This is just another way of saying 
that both rail traffic and port use in Atlantic 
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ports would decrease if the waterway were 
built. The diversion, for a part of the year, 
of cargoes from ports already equipped to 
handle ocean shipping on a 12-month basis 
would not only be detrimental to those At- 
lantic ports from which the cargo was di- 
verted, but generally economically wasteful. 
There would be required at the lake ports 
a duplication of equipment now at the ex- 
isting Atlantic ports in order to permit cargo 
handling in the lake area for a limited sea- 
son of 4 or 5 months of the year. 

The New York Port Authority has esti- 
mated that as much as 3 million tons of 
foreign commerce would be diverted from 
that port. The port of Boston has estimated 
it would suffer a marked decrease. Sim- 
Uarly, the ports of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Norfolk would suffer. Those directly 
responsible for management of the ports of 
Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, La., point 
out that those cities also would be adversely 
affected by the construction of the waterway. 

A seasonal employment situation would 
be created, both on the lakes and at the 
North Atlantic ports, and labor would suffer 
Seriously. Railroad and motor carriers al- 
ready established with capital investments 
committed and which pay a large portion 
of any Federal expenditure would suffer 
drastically through a diversion of their rev- 
enue load to water carriers serving the Mid- 
west. 

And note that this upset, detrimental to 
an important segment of the national econ- 
omy, could be accomplished only by an act 
that would imperil the national credit, and 
otherwise call for additional outlay of funds 
for unnecessary construction. 

Examination of the economics of transpor- 
tation indicates that the waterway could not 
actually be expected to be used to the ex- 
tent its proponents now declare. The largest 
single commodity proposed to be transported 
over the seaway is iron ore. We are told that 
30 to 3744 million tons of ore a year would 
move in over the waterway and provide a toll 
revenue of $15 million to $19 million. That 
estimate is worth examining closely. First, 
where will the iron ore originate. Present 
expectations are that future ore supplies 
from Chile will decrease in volume; ore from 
Sweden will remain steady at about 2,500,000 
gross tons a year; and, ore from Liberia is 
expected to remain at about 1,000,000 tons 
a year. All increased supplies are presently 
estimated to originate either in Venezuela 
or in the Labrador-Quebec area, although 
Brazil may ultimately become a major source, 
Ore originating in Venezuela can be ex- 
pected to move to the Birmingham, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia areas for consump- 
tion there. Ore from Venezuela can move 
to the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area, either 
by ocean vessel to an Atlantic port and then 
by rail, or by ocean vessel to Montreal, thence 
over the St. Lawrence seaway to a lake port 
and finally by a relatively short rail haul. 
The best estimate available indicates that 
the cost per gross ton for shipping via the 
waterway to Pittsburgh would be approxi- 
mately 40 percent greater than the cost of 
shipping via Baltimore—$6.87 per ton via St. 
Lawrence and $4.90 via Baltimore. (See table 
1 below.) The transportation cost to 
Youngstown via the waterway would be ap- 
proximately 24 percent greater than the cost 
by way of Baltimore—$6.36 via the proposed 
waterway and $5.13 via Baltimore. (See 
table 2 below.) With this cost differential, 
it is obvious that ore from Venezuela to 
Pittsburgh would move by way of Baltimore 
rather than by way of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

The other major source of ore is the 
Labrador-Quebec area which will feed to an 
outiet at the port of Seven Islands. This 
ore can move by ocean vessel to Baltimore, 
thence inland; by ocean vessel to Montreal, 
thence by lake vessel inland; or if the 
waterway is completed, possibly by lake 
vessel directly from Seven Islands to Great 
Lakes ports. A study made by the Bureau of 


Mines shows that Quebec-Labrador ores will 
be competitive with Lake Superior ores 
with or without the seaway. The most eco- 
nomical route to Pittsburgh with present 
facilities would, according to this study, 
clearly provide for shipment by ocean vessel 
to Sparrows Point, Md., thence by rail inland. 
This route is more economical than either 
route by water to Montreal, thence by rail to 
Pittsburgh, or over existing waterway facili- 
ties from Montreal to the lakes area. 

Excluding toll charges, it is presently esti- 
mated that with the proposed seaway, the 
cost of Quebec-Labrador ore at Pittsburgh 
would be somewhat less when shipped by the 
seaway route than when shipped by way of 
Baltimore. Note, however, that this does not 
include toll charges. If toll charges were 
included, any advantage might well dis- 
appear. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. had ordered two 30,- 
000 tons capacity seagoing ore carriers for 
delivery in 1955 to be used to transport 
Labrador-Quebec iron ore from the port of 
Seven Islands, Quebec, to Montreal, Quebec, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

It would appear then that South American 
ore would not moye via the seaway. The 
10 million tons of ore annually expected to 
be produced from the Labrador-Quebec 
field would move over the toll waterway only 
if it were destined for some point west of 
Pittsburgh. This would seem to mean that 
something considerably less than 10 million 
tons a year, rather than the 30 to 37½ million 
tons of iron ore the proponents point to, 
would move over the waterway. This alone 
would reduce anticipated tolls by approxi- 
mately one-third. 

In summery, the waterway would be costly, 
too costly to be underwritten at this time. 
Canada alone declares it is willing to build 
it. Its construction and use would have 
serious economic repercussions. For trans- 
portation cost reasons alone, the anticipated 
traffic would not deyelop. The project is not 
economically sound. It is just another fan- 
tastic dream, 


ThE No. 1.—Comparative cost per gross ton 
of transporting ore from Trinidad to Pitts- 
burgh via Montreal and via Baltimore 


Cost per gross ton 


Via Mont- 
real and 
proposed | Via Balti- 
St. Law- more 
rence sea- 
way 
Ocean vessel o; g cost 
from Trinidad o Montreal 
and Baltimore? 
Transfer from ocean ¥ 
Lake vessel 3. 
Lake vessel ope 
Ashtabula .2 2.2... 


Toll on St, Lawrence seaway (. 
Cost of transferring ore from 


vessel to rail car §_...-...... .33 «45 
Rail rate v. 2.03 2.80 
8 an 6.87 | 4.90 


1 Computed on basis of a vessel carrying 25,000 tons, 
speed 15 knots, cost $3,000 per day for 2,206 miles to Balti- 
more, 11 days plus 2 days for loading and unloading, for 
3,339 miles to Montreal or 16,6 days plus 2 days for 
loading and unloadin ing. 

2 Transfer cost at Montreal assumed to be — less than 
the handling costs now applicable at Baltimo: 

3 Based on vessel carrying oe tons with a a of 
13 miles per hour at a cost of $2,400 per day, Allowing 
for relatively slow travel through the channel and locks 
average Speed of 614 miles was used thus requiring 6 days 
for the round trip plus 1 day for loading and unloading 
or a total of 7 days. If vessel carried 20,000 tons the cost 
per ton would be reduced to 84 cents 

4 Toll of 50 cents per net ton suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, equivalent to 56 cents per gross ton 
ep 15 cents per dead-weight ton and sug: by 

porao of Commerce for the return of pairt 


n 88 cost at Ashtabula (33 cents) and at Balti- 
more (45 cents) furnished by steel companies. 
1 supplied by Interstate Commerce Commis- 


aS shown the charges via Montreal will be $1.97 per 
ton higher than via Baltimore, 
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TABLE No. 2.—Comparative cost per gross ton 
of transporting ore from Trinidad to 
Youngstown via Montreal and via Baiti- 
more 


Cost per gross ton 


Via Mont- 
real —— 
e Via Balti- 
* more 
rence sea- 
way 


Ocean vessel oj 


ting cost 
from Trinidad to Montreal 


Lake vessel cost to Ashtabula. 

Toll on St. Lawrence seaway-- 

Cost of transferring ore from 
vessel to rail 


Method used in . erm costs same as shown in 
footnote to table No. 1 


Address by Hon. Allen J. Ellender, of 
Louisiana, Before the 28th Annual 
Convention, Red River Valley Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de- 
livered by my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana before the 28th an- 
nual convention of the Red River Valley 
Association, at Shreveport, La., on Tues- 
day, April 7, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, when your asso- 
ciation tendered me an invitation to address 
this meeting, I was most pleased, It always 
does my heart good to meet with people 
whose interests I share, especially when those 
interests are as important and far reaching 
as those of this association. Today, in 
Shreveport, we are met to share views and 
discuss policies which we hope will even- 
tually lead to the abolition of floods along 
the great Red River, to the stabilization of 
this stream's shifting banks, and to the reali- 
zation of additional benefits to the entire 
Red River Valley. 

The Red has always fascinated me. It is 
a young river, as rivers go, and it is capable 
of teaching us a great deal about flood con- 
trol and related problems. But while the 
Red is young it is treacherous—a mischievous 
youngster whose pranks have worked to the 
detriment of our people for many years past. 

Nevertheless, we must recognize that this 
river, while wreaking havoc during its ram- 
pages, has brought us a valley whose soil 
is among the richest our Nation owns. The 
two-pronged problem facing us today, then, 
is to continue our efforts to have our cake 
and eat it, too—so to speak; we must tame 
the Red, and, at the same time, make the 
utmost use of the lands which border it— 
lands which*constitute a veritable bonanza of 
precious, fertile topsoil. 
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I know you have heard quite frequently 
of the problems posed by our Nation’s con- 
stantly increasing population. It is under- 
standable that, during these days of crop 
surpluses, the problem of increasing agricul- 
tural production is not being given as wide 
a play in the press and over the radio as it 
once received. Nevertheless, there is much 
constructive thought going into this long- 
range problem, and while its evolution has 
reached beyond the sensational headline 
stage, it is still very real—and very pressing. 

The Bureau of the Census, using past and 
current figures and projecting them as ac- 
curately as modern statistical methods allow, 
predicts that by 1975, the population of the 
United States will have reached 190 million. 
This one fact has myriad ramifications. The 
effects of primary importance to us are the 
problems of food—of land—and of living 
standards, for all three are so closely related 
as to be virtually inseparable. 

The blunt facts are these: 

Twenty-five years hence, we are going to 
have to feed and clothe approximately 40 
million more people than we feed and clothe 
today. We are going to have to produce the 
food and fiber necessary to feed and clothe 
this increased population on approximately 
507 million acres of cropland, 45 million more 
acres than we now have available. But, ac- 
cording to our best agricultural experts, if 
present production rates are only main- 
tained, that 507 million acres we plan to 
have available by 1975 is some 23 million 
less than we must have, if our people are to 
be fed and clothed according to today’s 
standards, 

So we have three problems. First, we 
must bring into production the maximum 
amount of cropland our agricultural econ- 
omists have determined possible by 1975. 
Second, we must make sure that none of this 
507 million acres is lost to erosion, overcrop- 
ping, or floods; and third, we must—by im- 
proved farming methods; new, high-yielding 
varieties; and maximum use of fertilizer— 
increase per-acre production to a point 
where additional yields will make up for the 
23-million-acre land deficit we most cer- 
tainly will face 25 years hence. 

I believe it goes without saying that the 
future welfare of our people depends upon 
this three-phase attack which we must pur- 
sue to its completion. A hungry people are 
a dissatisfied people; an ill-clothed popula- 
tion seeks to better its state through some- 
times radical means. Today, we are engaged 
in a great struggle against communism. 
Both as an ideology and a military force, the 
Communist doctrines and the empire they 
have achieved, pose a very real threat to the 
freedom of our Nation. We have seen the 
proud country of China crumble, fall, and 
become enslaved because its people—suffer- 
ing from famine in a land-mass that was 
once immensely fertile—sought to fill their 
aching bellies at the expense of their free- 

- dom. Belly communism must not be al- 
lowed to become a dominant force in this 
country. 

This one fact is real and must be faced 
squarely. Our people can conceivably be 
forced into belly communism unless our 
cropland goals are met in the years to come. 
We have surpluses today, that is true; but 
we must make sure that two decades hence 
our children and grandchildren do not look 
back upon 1953 as the year of plenty, the 
year of waste, and the year of short- 
sightedness. 

Your association, among others, is charged 
with an important phase of this overall plan 
for the future. Your organization, realizing 
the problems peculiar to its great and fertile 
valley, must take the lead in bringing the 
message of soil and water resource conserva- 
tion to our people. 

You have done a magnificent job so far. 
I am sure you will continue to do a fine job. 
And, if I might make just this one sugges- 


tion at this point, your work now becomes 
a task of education—of presenting facts and 
figures, of making recommendations, of 
bringing the basic tenets of sound stream 
and soil management into their proper 
relationship, 

It appalls me when I note that every year, 
1,600 acres of rich and fertile land are caved 
into the Red River between the Louisiana- 
Arkansas border and the town of Boyce, La. 
Unless this process of erosion is stopped, our 
Nation will have lost in this one sector alone 
over 32,000 acres of precious and irreplaceable 
land by 1975. This waste must not continue. 

The questions then arise: How can we best 
conserve our soil? Where are we to get the 
n funds? In this connection, I 
should like to talk over with you the Federal 
budgetary facts of life, so to speak. I shall 
attempt to place our Federal spending pro- 
gram in its proper light, and to tell you why 
I am firmly convinced that we cannot con- 
tinue to let the threat of emergency after 
emergency prevent us from undertaking 
those projects necessary for the continued 
well-being of our Nation and the prosperity 
of our people. 

Joseph Stalin is dead, but the empire he 
fashioned and the doctrines he pronounced 
still remain an ever-present and ever- 
increasing danger to our Nation. 

We must, of course, be strong. We must 
weld together a military machine which is 
capable of deterring aggression, and which 
bears within it the security of freedom which 
we are charged with protecting. We must, 
as our own Government has put it, create 
an invulnerable shield against aggression. 

At the same time, we must not forget that 
arms alone cannot preserve freedom. Any 
government, no matter how strong it is in 
tanks and ships and guns and aircraft, which 
fails to make available to its people the basic 
necessities of life—such as a fair amount of 
education, adequate housing, and good hos- 
pitalization—within their ability to pay—is 
in for trouble. And by this, I do not mean 
that we should look to Washington as the 
only source of our welfare; rather, we must 
regard our Government as a good strong 
shoulder upon which we can, if absolutely 
necessary, lean. We must not make the mis- 
take of endowing our Federal system with all 
the powers of a benevolent despot. 

Actually, we are faced with a threefold 
task if our Nation is to survive. First, we 
must be strong militarily; second, we must 
conserve and preserve our national resources; 
and third, we must keep our economy sound. 

As of today, our national debt has ap- 
proached $267 billion. The Congress, through 
its appropriations committees, is screening 
budget requests totaling $78.6 billion for the 
1954 fiscal year. The 1953 budget approxi- 
mates seventy-four billion six hundred mil- 
lion, contemplating a deficit of nearly six 
billion. 

These are huge amounts. But if one 
studies the budget carefully, it becomes ap- 
parent that they are not readily susceptible 
to easy reduction, 

For example, during fiscal 1953, the Gov- 
ernment’s present accounting year, 83 per- 
cent of the total Government budget must 
go to pay the costs of past wars, and to build 
our shield against aggression. This 83 per- 
cent includes 60 percent for the armed serv- 
ices, 6 percent for veterans’ benefits—that is, 
pensions, GI benefits, and the like—8 percent 
for mutual security, and 9 percent for inter- 
est on our national debt. If the cost of our 
civil defense and atomic research programs 
are added to these items, the total percentage 
of the budget required rises to 86. This 
leaves only 14 percent of our gross budget 
expenditures to support all Government ac- 
tivities other than those directly related to 
our military preparedness programs—either 
past or future. 

Only 14 percent of our total 1953 budget is 
available for general governmental functions, 
for soil-conservation activities, for agricul- 
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tural research, for housing programs, and for 
flood control, navigation and river and har- 
bor improvements, 

For example, agricultural research, which 
is most important if our food and fiber pro- 
duction is to be adequate to feed and clothe 
our growing population, accounts for only 
two-tenths of 1 percent of the total 1953 
budget. Soil conservation receives about 
one-half of 1 percent. Our public housing 
program was allotted only two-hundredths 
of 1 percent of our 1953 budget expenditures, 
and Federal highways—vital in time of emer- 
ag a only eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. 

To my mind, one of the most shocking 
items is the eight-tenths of 1 percent we are 
spending on the so-called civil-functions pro- 
grams. Of a total budget of nearly $75 bil- 
lion, we are spending only $562 millions to 
tame our rivers, protect our lands, and facili- 
tate the development of our water transpor- 
tation network. 

Let me break this percentage down a bit 
more for you. Our entire nationwide flood- 
control program, which includes the costly 
and vital protective works along the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributary streams, is al- 
lotted only four-tenths of 1 percent of our 
total budget. 

I realize that to some folks, these so-called 
civil function items are synonymous with 
“pork barreling.” There may have been some 
waste in years gone by, but any time 1,600 
acres of land are being sloughed into a 
stream in just 1 short section of its total 
course, then to my way of thinking the situ- 
ation thus created becomes a national dis- 
grace, and a public responsibility. 

I firmly believe that unless we begin to 
take a long, careful look at the future wel- 
fare of generations as yet unborn, and plan 
accordingly, then national disaster is in- 
evitable, 

I bave been in the United States Senate 
for nearly 17 years. During that time, I 
have seen the Federal budget increase over 
tenfold. We have been forced to run deficit 
after deficit in order to carry us through 
emergency after emergency until today we 
are faced with a national debt which is fast 
approaching the statutory limit of $275 bil- 
lion dollars. As of today, each man and child 
in our Nation carries a debt-load of $1,800. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
unless deficit spending is stopped, unless we 
take steps to balance our Federal budget 
and put our Nation on a pay-as-we-go basis, 
then the economic collapse predicted for 
capitalistic nations by the founder of world 
communism, Nickolai Lenin, is inevitable. 
What a paradox it would be if we, by spend- 
ing billions to defend free nations against 
the spread of communism, should thus invite 
to our shores the very enemy we are seeking 
to defeat. 

I believe our budget must be balanced; 
and I believe further that it is our duty not 
only to maintain a strong protective force, 
but to undertake the long-range task of safe- 
guarding our precious natural resources. A 
way to accomplish these objectives must be 
found without courting national bankruptcy. 

May I repeat once again, the defense 
against aggression is not just a matter of 
building tanks and guns and aircraft, but 
also of assuring the continuance of an abun- 
dant life to our people. 

In this latter category, I place the task of 
conserving our soil, guarding our people 
against disastrous floods, and making the 
most of our great system of national water- 
ways. 

We must evaluate those projects which 
bear directly upon our defense effort—both 
militarily and economically—and find ways 
and means to implement them. 

I frankly cannot in good conscience tell 
you today that appropriations for flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors, and navigation proj- 
ects will be increased this year or next or 
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the year after. But I can, in perfect good 
faith, assure you that I shall continue to do 
my utmost to see that sufficient funds are 
made available to undertake those projects 
necessary to our national welfare. 

As you know, I have a keen interest in 
projects along the Red River. Last year, 
after the House struck out items pertaining 
to the construction of the Cane River closure 
project in Natchitochés Parish, I assisted in 
having this item partially restored. Enough 
Federal funds were provided to let the con- 
tract for a closure gate in this area; as a 
result, the prospect of 55,000 acres of fine 
farmiand being flooded will soon be removed 
for all time. 

Incidentally, I should like to use this Cane 
River project as just one of many indications 
of how long it takes to get important projects 
authorized and on the road to completion. 
This project was authorized by the Congress 
in 1936. Yet, it has taken nearly 17 years 
to bring the job to a point where we can 
safely predict that it will be completed. 

As a matter of fact, the Corps of Engineers 
is asking $349,000 to complete this project 
during fiscal 1954. I shall do everything I 
possibly can to see that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee provides the necessary 
funds, and that they are approved by the 
upper Chamber. 

Another project of tremendous importance 
is the Red River bank stabilization program. 
Perhaps along no other river in our Nation 
is the problem so severe. The banks of 
the Red are composed of soil that is about 
the consistency of sugar. The result is that 
the river meanders and winds and changes 
its course, from year to year, eating away 
fine farmlands along one of its banks and 
building up worthless sandbars along the 
other, This must be stopped, and while the 
authorized project may take time, it is my 
intention to press for enough funds to do 
the job as quickly as possible. 

The problem of bank stabilization can be 
fully realized only after one has seen the 
Red at work, and recognizes that since 1948, 
the caving banks of the Red River have made 
it necessary for the Corps of Engineers to 
install bank protection works in 28 locations 
between Fulton, Ark., and Boyce, La., alone. 

During that same period levees have been 
uilt in 29 locations in the same general area. 
Put another way, a total of 57 levee set- 
backs and bank-protection works have been 
bulit on the Red since 1948, at a total cost of 
about $4,880,000—a bit more than $1,221,000 
per year. 

This work must be continued, and even 
expanded in some instances, if we are to 
realize even the minimum of long-range 
benefits. In this connection, Congress in 
1946 authorized six flood-control reservoirs 
on the Red River. Of these six, only the 
Texarkana Reservoir has been begun, and 
while the remaining reservoirs remain un- 
built, the State of Louisiana alone faces the 
possible flooding of over 2 million acres of 
land with the attendant destruction of 
homes, highways, bridges and, of course, 
human life, unless this entire project is 
completed. 

So far, I have discussed the necessity for 
providing funds sufficient to protect our 
lands and our people from annual overflows 
of the Red; at this point, I should like to 
remind you that while floods must be pre- 
vented, we must take steps to develop our 
natural waterways so as to provide expanded 
trade routes throughout our Nation. 

In this connection, the Overton Red River 
Waterway—which would open up the iron- 
ore deposits, located in Texas immediately 
behind the city of Shreveport, La—is a proj- 
ect of prime importance. Never before in the 
history of our Nation have we needed new 
and readily available sources of iron ore as 
we do now. The Mesabi range in the Great 
Lakes region, which we once considered in- 
exhaustible, has been greatly depleted in the 


course of two cruel world wars. Our steel 
mills are increasingly dependent 
upon the deposits of ore in Labrador and 
Venezuela to keep their blast furnaces oper- 
ating at the necessary rate of production. 

To my mind, the construction of the Over- 
ton Canal would indeed go a long way 
toward, first, making available an alterna- 
tive domestic source of iron ore, and, second, 
bringing an even higher degree of prosperity 
to our great Southwest. 

The estimated cost of this project is in 
the neighborhood of 877% million. The 
appropriation of this amount would provide 
for the construction of a 9 by 100 foot navi- 
gation channel from the Mississippi River to 
Shreveport, making use of the Red and Old 
Rivers. In addition to the vast trade pros- 
pects inherent in this project, the Corps of 
Engineers estimates that about $500,000 in 
flood-control benefits would also be realized, 
in that drainage in the Red River Basin 
would be greatly improved. 

Throughout our Nation we are faced with 
projects of similar worth, and of similar 
magnitude. The United States has been en- 
dowed by a generous Creator with an abun- 
dance of natural waterways and of fine lands; 
it is the destiny of our people to make the 
best use of these gifts, so as to bring them- 
selves and succeeding generations a truly 
abundant life. It is my belief that while 
building up our military strength in an effort 
to insure continued peace, we must also 
undertake to correct the neglect our lands 
have suffered due to constant national 
emergencies. 

If we do not, then we will have failed our 
ultimate test. We must be extremely care- 
ful lest we disregard the forest for the trees. 
We certainly cannot allow ourselves to be 
lulled into a false sense of security merely 
because our industrial machinery is out- 
producing the world in the material arma- 
ments of warfare. 

I have said many times that our land, 
and the food and fiber it produces, is truly 
the backbone of our Nation. And I should 
like to refer you to the words of Thomas 
Jefferson. He, perhaps more than any other 
single American, placed the fertile lands of 
this Nation in their proper perspective, for 
he warned: “The land is the heritage of 
all the people; the farmer is only the 
trustee.” And again: “the small land- 
owners are the most precious part of the 
state.” 

As beneficiaries of a great national heri- 
tage, all of us have a stake in the conserva- 
tion and preservation of our most important 
national resource—our agricultural lands. 

It is not just a coincidence that militant 
socialism or imperialistic communism—call 
it what you will—is peculiarly the product 
of an industrial system. Karl Marx, bril- 
liant though his mind was, found his think- 
ing warped and twisted by the cutthroat 
economic system that had resulted im- 
mediately following the industrial revolu- 
tion. Suffering from hunger, this ill-clad 
man devoted his mental energy to devising 
& poor substitute for individual freedom— 
but one which he hoped would nevertheless 
offer adequate food and clothing. 

Here in America, we must find a balance, 
a point of equilibrium. In arming to pre- 
vent aggression, we must not devote all of 
our energy to manmade materials of slaugh- 
ter, without safeguarding our arsenal of food 
and fiber which has made our Nation great. 

In 1936, Franklin Roosevelt warned that 
this generation of Americans has a rendez- 
vous with destiny. 

‘The depression days have passed, we hope 
forever; the bloody years of World War II 
have been replaced by the age of the cold 
war and the aggression in Korea. 

But our rendezvous with destiny has not 
yet been fully met. It then becomes your 
duty, my duty, the duty of every man, wom- 
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an, and child of this great Nation to gird for 
this meeting. 

If we weld our industrial strength into a 
great military machine capable of deterring 
those who would enslave us; if we care for 
our lands and insure generations to come 
an adequate supply of food and fiber; and 
if we guard our fiscal security as carefully 
as we guard our territorial sovereignty, then 
we have nothing to fear. 

But if we neglect one of these tasks at the 
expense of any of the others, then indeed 
the years ahead shall offer fear, uncertainty— 
and perhaps oblivion. 

We must be strong—three ways strong. 
If we are, then we shall be safe. 


This Teacher Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in many 
newspapers recently there appeared a 
syndicated article written by the Honor- 
able Bruce Barton, which I found ex- 
tremely interesting and informative. 

Mr. Barton is a former Representative 
from New York and is one of the out- 
standing American writers on public 
affairs. 

I wish his article could be read by 
every American because it demonstrates 
how a high school teacher was able to 
destroy a false Communist doctrine by 
the simple application of the plain, un- 
varnished truth that can be clearly 
understood by everyone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Barton’s article en- 
titled “This Teacher Makes Sense,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THis TEACHER MAKES SENSE 
(By Bruce Barton) 

Has the United States become so rich and 
prosperous as it is by doing everything 
wrong? Many intellectuals say so, and they 
are much more glib and articulate than the 
defenders of the free enterprise system. 

The system needs friends who can talk 
in common language. Such a friend is 
‘Thomas J. Shelly, until recently a high school 
teacher of economics and history. 

His letter to me, which follows, has already 
had some limited circulation, but deserves a 
lot more. So I quote: 

“As a teacher in the public schools,” he 
writes, “I find that the Socialist-Commu- 
nist idea of taking ‘from each according 
to his ability,’ and giving ‘to each according 
to his need’ is now generally accepted with- 
out question by most of our pupils. In an 
effort to explain the fallacy in this theory, 
I sometimes try this approach: 

“When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a 
test, I suggest that I take away 20 points 
and give them to a student who has made 
only 55 points on his test. Thus each would 
contribute according to his ability and— 
since both would have a passing mark— 
each would receive according to his need. 
After I have juggled the grades of all the 
other pupils in this fashion, the result is 
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usually a ‘common ownership’ grade of be- 
tween 75 and 80—the minimum needed for 
passing, or for survival. Then I speculate 
with the pupils as to the probable results 
if I actually used the Socialistic theory for 
ad papers. 

. the highly productive pupils and 
they are always a minority in school as well 
as in life would soon lose all incentive for 
producing. Why strive to make a high grade 
if part of it is taken from you by ‘author- 
ity’ and then given to someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a ma- 
jority in school as elsewhere—would, for a 
time, be relieved of the necessity to study 
or to produce. This Socialist-Communist 
system would continue until the high pro- 
ducers had sunk—or had been driven down— 
to the level of the low producers. At that 
point, in order for anyone to survive, the 
‘authority’ would have no alternative but 
to begin a system of compulsory labor and 
punishment against even the low producers. 
They, of course, would then complain bit- 
terly, but without understanding. 

“Finally I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the mar- 
ket economy—where each person has free- 
dom of choice, and is responsible for his 
own decisions and welfare. 

“Gratifyingly enough, most of my pupils 
then understand what I mean when I ex- 
plain that socialism—even in a democracy— 
will eventually result in a living death for 
all except the authorities“ and a few of 
their favorite lackeys.” 

Makes good sense, don’t you agree? 


Agricultural Research in Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
practical illustration of the economic 
and utilization value of agricultural re- 
search, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a factual statement entitled “Conform- 
able Cotton Gauze Bandage,” prepared 
for me, at my request, by Dr. Leonard 
Smith, of the National Cotton Council 
of America. 

This bandage, which is a superior 
product, is a cotton gauze bandage pre- 
pared at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory and has saved the 
Federal Treasury more than $5 million 
during the last year. 

Many illustrations could be found of 
improvements in other forms of agri- 
cultural research. I call this to the at- 
tention of the Congress as a practical 
illustration of the advantages of an ex- 
tended agricultural research program in 
all agricultural activities. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

CONFORMABLE COTTON GAUZE BANDAGE 

The development of the conformable cot- 
ton gauze bandage, the part-time effort of 
three men at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, has saved the Federal Treasury, 
in the last year; more than $5 million, enough 
money to pay for all of the cotton research 
at the laboratory for the past 5 years. This 
bandage is a superior product in that it can 
be used to bandage elbows and knees with- 


out restricting movement, without causing 
any binding or stoppage of circulation, and 
yet with confidence that it will not work 
loose as the bandaged member is used. 

The Armed Forces Medical Procurement 
Agency has purchased 13,400,000 of these 
bandages. The agency says that if the con- 
formable bandages were not available it 
would have been necessary to buy an elastic 
bandage which is currently being purchased 
for other uses at a cost of 6214 cents each, 
The price of the conformable bandage is 
25 cents each. 

To procure an equal quantity of the elastic 
bandage, which is less satisfactory, would 
have cost an additional $5,025,000. There is 
good reason to expect that the conformable 
bandage will find many additional uses, and 
that it will supplant the elastic bandage in 
some instances. 


Hon. Chester Bowles, Retiring 
Ambassador to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
during the past 2 years a remarkable 
American, Chester Bowles, has repre- 
sented the United States in India. It is 
said that he has been the most success- 
ful Ambassador India has seen. Com- 
menting on the new understanding be- 
tween India and the United States, the 
Times of India in a recent editorial 
pointed out that— 


Without Chester Bowles, this understand- 
ing would not have so mellowed into friend- 
ship. Neither the United States nor any 
other country has ever before been repre- 
sented here by a diplomat who so completely 
discarded the cool formalities of protocol 
and, instead, went more than half way to 
meet the unordered but warm sympathy of 
India’s official life. * * He has succeeded 
in understanding India’s point of view with- 
out ever sacrificing any of his essentially 
American qualities, 


I ask unanimous consent that 2 edi- 
torials, 1 from the Times of India and 
1 from the Delhi Evening News, which 
pay high tribute to Ambassador Bowles, 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Times of India of March 15, 1953] 
CHESTER BOWLES—FRIEND OF INDIA 

On the point of leaving this country, Mr. 
Chester Bowles remembers with gratitude 
not what he has given India but what India 
has given him. This is typical of the man 
whom so many have called “friend of India“ 
that the phrase has become a little worn. 

But search out the word “friend” in a 
dictionary and the true significance of the 
phrase comes once more to life. A friend 
is “one joined to another in mutual benevo- 
lence.” In this particular instance of Indo- 
United States friendship, the word mutual 
is important. No one is more conscious than 
Mr. Chester Bowles of how much he has re- 
ceived here; no American is less willing to 
emphasize the extent of United States aid. 
“India regrets your leaving,” I told him in a 
recent interview. “India cannot regret it as 
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much as I do,” he replied with the quiet 
sincerity Indians have come to expect from 
him. 


His interest in India began, as many can 
testify, long before he came here as Ambas- 
sador; but it was 18 months ago that he 
began feeling in this country a sense of 
“belonging,” a warm self-identification with 
the ideals and strivings of a country politi- 
cally new, spiritually old. For Mr. Chester 
Bowles and his family—as for Indo-United 
States relations—they have been eventful 
months, rich with experience and achieve- 
ment and now, inevitably, made more poig- 
nant by the fact that they are in the past, 
not to be recaptured. 

As he prepares to leave India, many in- 
cidents come crowding back to his mind to 
delight him. He remembers, for instance, 
how in the Sevagram School small, grave- 
faced children were called away from their 
absorbing studies to greet him during his 
tour of inspection. “Perfectly politely they 
‘namaste-ed’ me,” he said, “and scuttled back 
to the much more interesting and important 
business of learning. They had things in 
the right perspective,” he added, with a 
smile, 

PEOPLE WORKED IN HARMONY 


Another vivid memory is the sight of men 
and women of all classes working in harmony 
to build a new road south of Trivandrum, 
In his mind’s eye he can still see the way 
they danced and cheered as they raised an 
arch over the roadway to commemorate their 
work—the whole scene taking place against 
the rich green of the Travancore-Cochin 
countryside. 

Then again, Assam delighted him with its 
bright-eyed, curious children and its varied 
scenery. He likes to recall the energy with 
which villagers north of Gauhati were work- 
ing to complete their irrigation dykes before 
the monsoon. He sees, too, slightly-buiit 
Indians driving huge earth-shifting ma- 
chines to change the dry face of the Damo- 
dar Valley and Bhakra Nangal into great 
irrigation projects. 

But of all the places he has visited 
throughout India, it is to Sevagram that he 
would most like to return “to live there in 
utter peace for 2 or 3 months.” In Seva- 
gram's simple routine—with its early morn- 
ing prayer meetings and its sense of quiet 
purposefulness—he seems to have found a 
practical working out of the Gandhian 
philosophy he is so much in sympathy with. 

Mr. Chester Bowles is perhaps as yet too 
close to—and too moved by—all these hap- 
penings to be able to judge them objectively; 
but later on, back home, he plans to write a 
book on his experiences and on his idea for 
world peace not through defense agreements 
but through more positive programs for 
self-development, “The interesting thing is 
not that I have been asked,” he said, mod- 
estly, “but that I have been approached by 
nine different American publishers, which 
shows an encouraging interest in India I'm 
very happy about.” 

THE GREATEST CHANGE 

Summing up his term of office here, he 
told me that, to his mind, the greatest 
change that has taken place is that India is 
acting more and more decisively with grow- 
ing self-confidence. “She is showing less 
hesitation than even a year ago,” he added, 
“and this is something I like to see.” 

Even his admirers in India—and there are 
many—do not claim that Mr. Chester Bowles 
has personally created new policies either 
in Washington or New Delhi, which have 
brought the United States and India into 
their present relationship of cordiality; but 
those who remember the acrimony which 
punctuated Indo-United States relations 
about the time of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
know how great has been the change in the 
past 2 years. 

Such changes are, of course, not brought 
about by individual diplomats, however bril- 
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liant and energetic. They are the result of 
global developments. Without Soviet sup- 
port for India in the United Nations on the 
Kashmir question in 1951 and without Com- 
munist election successes in South India 
6 months later, the United States would not 
have been alarmed into a policy of more 
active support for the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nehru's government. 

Further, without American assistance in 
fighting famine in this country or without 
technical cooperation aid the hostile neu- 
trality of the lurid days of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference might have persisted. Then 
again, without Chinese occupation of Tibet 
and continued Communist intransigence in 
Korea—spotlighted by the Communist rejec- 
tion of the Indian resolution late last year— 
India’s neutrality might not have developed 
the greater understanding it now shows for 
the Western point of view. 

But without Mr. Chester Bowles this un- 
derstanding would not have so mellowed into 
friendship. Neither the United States nor 
any other country has ever before been repre- 
sented here by a diplomat who so completely 
discarded the cool formalities of protocol 
and, instead, went more than half way to 
meet the unordered but warm sympathy of 
India’s unofficial life 

He has never missed an opportunity of 
addressing a students’ union or rotary club, 
of presenting prizes at schools, or of visiting 
the villages and talking to people informally 
in their own language. Simply and with no 
need of official American publicity, he has 
identified himself with Indian interests 
everywhere; he and his family have delighted 
in Indian festivals, worn Indian dress, and 
learned to speak informal Hindi so that they 
could move freely about the villages and 
countryside without interpreters. It is prob- 
ably just because of this identification that 
he has been able to interpret to his own 
country with understanding all the com- 
plexities that make up India today. 

Mr. Chester Bowles has never allowed his 
unthankful role of wealthy benefactor to 
come between himself and the many people 
he has talked to on a man-to-man basis. He 
has succeeded in understanding India’s point 
of view without ever sacrificing any of his 
essentially American qualities. It is this 
which makes him liked and respected by 
both Indians and Americans; this which 
made the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, request 
his retention here; this which made the 
laconic reception security officer in the Amer- 
ican Embassy say, with feeling, “Sure hate 
to see him go.” 

Tt is in this way that between India and 
Mr. Chester Bowles there has grown up a 
mutual friendship—in the fullest sense mu- 
tual, in the fullest sense, friendship. Let 
us hope it is not “Goodby, Chester Bowles, 
friend of India,” but only “Au revoir.” 


[From the New Delhi Evening News of March 
15, 1953] 


A Sunpay Diary 


It has been ‘said that a successful Am- 
bassador should be seen, not heard. Some 
go further and say that an Ambassador 
should neither be seen nor heard if he is 
to function properly. Mr. Chester Bowles 
belongs to neither category, for there are 
few in New Delhi who have not heard or 
seen him. Still he is undoubtedly the most 
successful Ambassador the capital has seen. 

That is because it is by no means easy to 
define the qualities which go to make for 
success as an Ambassador. At the farewell 
party he gave the other day to the press, Mr. 
Bowles referred to his old connections as 
a journalist. That, probably, is one reason 
for his success. Politicians may fail, but a 
good journalist will never fail in any job— 
particularly if it is a difficult job requiring 
not only the handling of men but of situa- 
tions. Some of our own successful Am- 
bassadors had their grounding in journalism, 


Mr. Bowles was much more than that. He 
was a good man who had a warmth of heart 
which was infectious. He did not look upon 
himself as merely an Ambassador to India 
but as a friend of India and Indians whose 
friendship he valued. 

When Mr. Bowles and his wife bid goodbye 
to New Delhi on Wednesday, it is not the 
laying down of his high office that he will 
regret as much as leaving this country. 
Both of them have come to feel a deep at- 
tachment to this country—and one sign at 
least of this attachment is that he is leaving 
behind one of his daughters to continue her 
education here for some time. And another 
is his promise that he will come back to 
India on a visit within a year or so. 

Ambassadors are generally looked upon as 
mysterious individuals who work in myste- 
rious ways—who, if they speak at all, speak in 
a colorless way. Mr. Bowles had a different 
way about him. There was nothing of that 
mysterious diplomacy in his manner or talk. 
He spoke from his heart—and won the hearts 
of people. It was no easy job when he took 
up the Delhi Ambassadorship, for Indo- 
United States relations at the time had been 
deteriorating for many reasons. Within a 
few days of the arrival of Mr. Bowles, there 
was a dynamic change in these relations, for 
he was not only able to change the United 
States Government’s attitude but inspire here 
a new feeling of friendship and confidence. 
The goodwill which he has earned and leaves 
behind, will be the greatest asset of his suc- 
cessor, there is no doubt. He has promised: 
“In America during the months ahead, I 
shall devote my time to the creation of bet- 
ter understanding among my own people of 
the India which I so greatly admire and so 
deeply love.” It will not be easy for New 
Delhi to forget this kindly and genial per- 
sonality who played so eventful a part in 
this eventful year. 


Not Elections, But Defense, Tops the Slate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Not Elections, But 
Defense, Tops the Slate,” written by Mr. 
John W. Owens and published in this 
morning's issue of the Baltimore Sun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Nor ELECTIONS, BUT DEFENSE, TOPS THE SLATE 
(By John W. Owens) 

Russians can change their minds. And 
they have the bomb, Since the death of 
Stalin and the succession of Malenkov, they 
have spoken in terms of conciliation. We 
can guess our heads off about motives. What 
we know is the softer tone. But there is noth- 
ing to stop them from going back to the hard 
tone next week or next month or next year. 
And, whether they change from the hard 
tone to the soft or back again to the hard, 
they have the bomb, They have an enlarg- 
ing pile. 

To reject any opportunity for any adjust- 
ment, which may be presented by the present 
soft tone, would be madness. To allow sus- 
picion to paralyze full examination of all 
current possibilities of adjustment, would be 
madness. If no more could be accomplished 
than a workable settlement in Korea for the 
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near future, such a settlement would stop 
bloodletting. It would save a good many 
dollars for the Defense Department without 
weakening defense. And it could scarcely 
hurt—it might help—efforts at settlement 
in other spots in this agonized world. If 
the present soft tone of Russia offers any 
chance to go on to a workable settlement in 
Korea or any other spot, that chance should 
not be thrown away by overclever suspicion. 
Any gain for peace is worth nailing down. 

But no less self-evident is that other fact— 
the fact that Russians can change their 
minds again; that they have the bomb; that 
they have an enlarging pile, and that no 
international authority now holds power to 
govern their use of the pile. This is to say 
that the United States and its Allies remain 
as possible targets. They will remain as pos- 
sible targets should negotiations on Korea 
have fortunate results—should such results 
lead to reduction of horrors in Indochina and 
Malaya; should such results open possibili- 
ties of improved conditions elsewhere. Gain 
all that may be gained fror the present Rus- 
sian attitude, all that ought to be gained by 
men of sense in wise negotiations, and still 
the United States and its Allies will remain 
in the peril which they have known since 
Russia got the bomb. 

They are exposed to assault by a Russia 
which can always change its mind. 

The burden that lies on the shoulders of 
Mr. Eisenhower in this situation should make 
men of normal sensibility ashamed to think 
of partisan politics. 

He bears, in these days and weeks and 
months of danger, all of the official respon- 
sibility of his office. He directs the foreign 
affairs of the Nation and he commands all of 
its Armed Forces. But that only begins. He 
bears, in addition, the awful responsibility 
which is the product of faith given to him as 
a man—close to blind faith—by millions of 
men and women. To these millions, Mr. 
Eisenhower is a great military mind who is 
not a militarist. Therefore, in their peril, the 
millions have thought of Mr. Eisenhower as 
the man who, above all others, could lay out 
for them full measures of defense and yet 
guard their social and economic existence 
against subjugation to a militaristic men- 
tality. These millions believed that he, above 
all others, would know how and where to 
place the line. Further, they hoped that his 
mastery of military affairs and his freedom 
from militarism would enable him so to place 
the line that they could have necessary de- 
tense at less cost. 

That personal burden, product of faith in 
the man, lies on Mr, Eisenhower's shoulders 
today. In the midst of new hope, he must 
gain every inch that can be gained. But, 
even as he strives, he must preserve and 
extend measures of defense against Russians 
who can change their minds and who possess 
the pile of bombs. Mr. Eisenhower must 
hold his balance to examine fairly every op- 
portunity for peace that is offered by Rus- 
sians who speak in softer tones. And, after 
he has so held his balance, he must hold 
his balance again to tell the millions who 
trust him that stern and expensive measures 
of defense must still be provided because 
Russia remains able to decide whether and 
when to use that bomb against the United 
States, 

The President’s task is harassed by a bit 
of politics which ought to be trampled 
down, 

A good many Republican politicians live 
in fear of taunts from Democratic politi- 
cians. There is a possibility, at least, that 
the hard-working Budget Bureau will not 
be able to find all the Truman waste that 
was easily visible to the Republican National 
Committee. There is a possibility that once 
again politicians overtried their case. Think- 
ing of elections in 1954, some Republicans 
dream of the showing in budget cuts and 
tax cuts which could be made if they could 
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slice away at defense funds, at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Eisenhower ought to be spared parti- 
san pressure when he deals with expendi- 
tures for defense. Republicans who are 
neryous about 1954 ought not to be allowed 
to harass him for cuts in defense which 
might improve a political game. Protection 
of stump speakers of 1952 does not come 
first. Equally, Democrats ought to keep 
taunts out of Mr. Eisenhower's study of 
defense. Promotion of the Democratic case 
does not come first. The millions who gave 
their faith to Mr. Eisenhower ought to pro- 
tect him against those politicians who think 
first of 1954. 


Square Deal for the Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Square Deal for the 
Farmers,” which was published in the 
Northland Times, Bemidji, Minn. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SQUARE DEAL FOR THE FARMERS 


Congressmen, Senators, and economists 
are filling newspaper space and radio time 
trying to explain, defend, or condemn the 
declining farm price picture and many are 
rather jittery of the consequences. 

The farmers naturally are looking to the 
new Secretary of Agriculture and to the new 
administration for a clue as to what is going 
to be done about it. So far nothing in the 
speeches nor of the new Secretary’s remarks 
to newspapers have shed much light on what, 
if anything, is to be attempted, except that 
apparently no effort will be made in the near 
future to bolster farm prices except what 
Congress has already provided for, namely 
support of 6 basic commodities at 90 percent 
of parity until 1954. 

The most disconcerting aspect of the lack 
of action to bolster livestock prices is that 
the new Secretary of Agriculture is appar- 
ently taking the position that farm price 
supports are something akin to a relief or 
disaster operation and that those who find 
themselves in financial difficulties should 
look to their relatives for assistance and if 
the relatives are unable to help, then they 
should look to their church. 

This sort of reasoning may work to a cer- 
tain extent in a well organized and closely 
knit group such as the Mormon community 
in Utah, of which the new Secretary is a 
pillar, but he will soon find that when it 
comes to dealing with the cotton growers in 
Kentucky, the ranchers in Wyoming and 
Montana, or the corn-hog raisers in the 
Middle West, it is a far greater problem than 
he may realize. 

The policy of Keeping American agricul- 
ture in a prosperous state and on an equal 
basis with the rest of the economy has long 
been recognized, not as a relief project, but 
as a national necessity. The first step to a 
general depression has always been a farm 
price decline, and no amount of rationaliz- 
ing that supply and demand will take care 
of farm prices will have any bearing on the 
final outcome. 

Should the new Secretary of Agriculture 
fail to recognize that the so-called law of 


supply and demand was rendered ineffective 
long ago by the new method of exchanging 
raw materials for money instead of bartering 
goods, wares, and merchandise for raw mate- 
rials, then we fear he is in for a lot of grief. 
The so-called law of supply and demand has 
operated satisfactorily for more than 50 
years. Surpluses may be created artificially 
simply by keeping prices to consumers high 
such as is being done at the present time in 
the case of retail meat prices. Many beef 
animals are now selling for about half of 
what they were bringing a short time ago, 
yet retail meat prices are nearly as high as 
ever. 

What also concerns many farmers is that 
Mr. Benson seems to have embraced the 
fallacy that farm prices have been too high 
and that the decline is a normal adjustment. 
Farm prices have never been too high as an 
overall proposition. Some may have been 
above parity, it is true, but then others were 
below parity at the same time, so the farmer 
never has had any price advantages what- 
soever. 

There also seems to be a tendency on the 
part of the new Secretary of Agriculture to 
surround himself with advisers and policy- 
makers who have not been identified with 
the practical part of agriculture, but who 
are bankers, processors, and handlers of farm 
commodities. Such advisers cannot be ex- 
pected to have much sympathy with farm 
price supports, 

Farmers are entitled to 100-percent parity, 
nothing less. To assume that 90 percent is 
sufficient cannot be any more realistic than 
to assume that the merchant is entitled to 
recover only 90 percent from each dollar 
invested in purchasing, handling, and retail- 
ing his merchandise. 

Farmers never have asked for any more 
than a square deal. Will they get it? 


Honor Due a Forgotten Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to comply with a request 
from Harry M. Stanley, commander- 
elect of Robert E. Gregg Post of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, 

Mr. Stanley wishes me to bring to 
attention the name of Eugene B. Ely as 
that of a forgotten hero whose great 
service to his country would be a con- 
tinuing inspiration were his memory to 
be honored by the naming for him of an 
aircraft carrier. 

By unanimous consent, Iam extending 
my remarks to include a letter by James 
R. Mills, 1437 East Tist Place, Chicago, 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
of March 22; 1953, and which Com- 
mander Stanley in his fine sense of pa- 
triotism brought to my attention: 

FORGOTTEN HERO 

Curcaco, March 15.—None of our aircraft 
carriers has been named for Eugene B. Ely, 
the father of the flat top. He, like many of 
the pioneers whose vision and daring laid 
the foundation of the present-day aviation, 
is all but forgotten. 

It was Ely who demonstrated the possi- 
bility of the use of aircraft as a most power- 
ful arm of the fleet. On a squally day, No- 
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vember 14, 1910, Ely electrified the world by 
taking off from a platform erected upon 
the U. S. S. Birmingham and landing on 
shore. In January 1911, he gave a repeat 
demonstration. Flying from the shore, he 
landed upon a sketchy platform built upon 
the cruiser Pennsylvania. After 2 hours he 
flew from the cruiser to a landing field ashore. 

In those days of experimental aircraft it 
was a hazardous undertaking. He proved 
to the enthusiasts and the skeptics alike 
that it could be done. 

Ely was killed at a county fair later that 
year. A posthumous award of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross was awarded him for 
his contribution to naval aviation. It seems 
to me that it would be appropriate that an 
aircraft carrier be named for this pioneer. 

James R. Mitts, 


Speech of Wilbur N. Renk on Problems 


on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
herewith a very excellent speech given 
by Mr. Wilbur N. Renk, of Sun Prairie, 
Wis., at the Stoughton Rotary Club on 
March 18, 1953: 


I am a dirt farmer. The life we live is 
modest, it’s interesting, and it’s only fairly 
remunerative. We plant in the spring, 
work in the summer, sell in the fall; and in 
the winter we worry about next year's 
planting, working, and selling. But, up to 
now, no way has been found by man to bring 
out the sun when the skies are cloudy, shut 
off the spigot when the clouds open up, or 
control production. And this is what makes 
the farm problem. 

Because of recent falling prices, the farm 
problem today makes headlines, It makes 
headlines because history shows us that a 
recession in farm prices precedes a general 
depression. And no one wants a depression 
if it can be avoided. 

Some people say that by 1960 we will be a 
food-importing nation and our problem will 
be solved. I don’t agree. By new methods, 
finer seeds, and better practices, we can 
double our production. And certainly irri- 
gation has brought in many valuable acres, 
So the farm problem is here to stay. 

This farm problem can be solved, but the 
farmer can’t do it all alone. We need some 
Government agricultural policies. Remem- 
ber, the Department of Agriculture has a 
budget of about $134 billion; that ought to 
do something. 

I don’t believe we Republicans have quite 
the right approach to the farm problem at 
this time. 

There are three roads we may choose to 
follow toward a healthy farm situation. The 
road to the left, the Brannan plan of regu- 
lations and more regulations, was too ex- 
treme. The road to the right, the Benson 
plan of hands off, is perhaps too conservative. 
The road in the center between these ex- 
tremes is the one we should be traveling 
today. 

President Eisenhower chose for his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a fine man in Ezra Ben- 
son, of Utah. He is an outstanding farm 
leader, a man of integrity and sincerity. To 
his farm advisory board he appointed Milo 
Swanton, of Madison, & very capable farm 
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leader. Milo knows farm problems at first 
hand and lives on a farm. He would be a 
good man on any board. But Mr. Benson 
also appointed to this board a Bank of 
America man and an Official of Archer 
Daniels. The farm philosophy of industrial 
men like this is different from that of the 
farmer who digs his living out of the soil. 

According to the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, a shakedown in farm prices 
is a good thing for the country. But, remem- 
ber, he gets his 2 cents commission whether 
corn sells for 50 cents a bushel or $1.50. Can 
you blame the farmers for not wanting in- 
dustrial thinking on farm problems? 

Mr. Benson seems to be of the opinion that 
supply and demand alone will adjust farm 
prices. This is questionable, because we are 
not living in a free economy. In this process 
of relying on the working of supply and de- 
mand, there is the danger of farm prices 
dropping so low that it brings on a de- 
pression. 

America is not practicing free economy. 
For instance, when an industrial company 
writes off a new building on its taxes in 5 
years, this is a subsidy. Unemployment in- 
surance is a subsidy. Tariffs are a form of 
subsidy. The mail contracts to steamships, 
railroads, and airplanes—all those are sub- 
sidies. And every segment of industry shows 
a subsidy in one form or another. This does 
not mean such subsidies are a good thing. 
But when they are practiced how can you 
justify leaving one of the most important 
segments, agriculture, to the unpredictable 
mercy of the law of supply and demand. 

The farm program needs to be discussed 
in friendly terms. Its solution is extremely 
important to the future of America, 

The biggest difficulty in agriculture is that 
you can’t control production, because you 
can’t control the weather. Another factor 
in the problem is that agriculture has not 
been prosperous in peactime during the last 
40 years. 

What is the answer? To let nature take its 
course, or to try to put stability in the 
farming business? 

Food is an item in the budget with which 
we are faced three times a day and a prob- 
Jem with which we are all intimately con- 
cerned. The housewife wants cheap food 
because she buys it regularly. The price of 
diamonds, for instance, isn’t so important, 
because most of us buy only one in a life- 
time. 

So, when food prices are high, people say 
they need leveling off. This is true. But 
should farm prices be leveled off with a bull- 
dozer, while industrial prices are attacked 
with a spoon? 

Of course, the housewife wants cheap food. 
Beef steak at a dollar a pound was too high. 
But 50-cent steak is too cheap. It may taste 
better at 50 cents, but if the breadwinner 
of the family works at Allis-Chalmers or 
Nash, and you continue to eat this extra-low- 
priced beef, I’m afraid the farmers won't be 
able to buy many Allis-Chalmers tractors 
or Nash cars. And this will mean fewer 
hours that he will be able to work, or maybe 
even his job. If the steak were to sell at 
75 cents, both farmer and industrial worker 
could be happy. 5 

The farmer wants full employment and 
good wages for the factory workers, but he 
also wants fair prices for his produce. 

A good many economists think that if 
prices are at 100, and a depression comes 
along, if nature took its course, prices would 
go to 40. However, good fiscal policies on 
the part of the Government could stop the 
skidding prices at 70. 

How bad are prices? The same steers 
that we sold at 33 cents a pound in October 
1952 brought 2344 cents a pound on Febru- 
ary 5, 1953. Milk going to the Madison mar- 
ket brought $5.04 in December 1952, and $4 
in February 1953. 

Here's funny arithmetic. When cattle 
go from 20 cents to 40 cents, that’s a 100- 


percent rise in prices. When cattle drop 
from 40 cents to 20 cents, that is a 50-per- 
cent drop in prices. 

With 65 million people working and earn- 
ing good salaries and business booming, it's 
hard to see the prices you get for your pro- 
duce drop. Economists say that farm prices 
usually go down about 2 years before other 
prices. What's true of the past need not be- 
come a fact in the future. 

The problem is a midwestern one because 
60 percent of the farm products are pro- 
duced in 12 midwestern States. And, remem- 
ber, we produce many of the unstorable 
perishables and they are the problem. 

What can the Government do? The 
farmer doesn’t want the Government to be 
his keeper: But he does hope it will be 
his friend and counselor. The farmer 
doesn’t want the Government to guarantee 
him a profit, but he would like to have 
the Government adopt a policy that might 
help him break even. 

I'm not sure that price supports are the 
whole answer. But the Government must 
have some machinery to keep the bottom 
from falling out other than, “We’ll wait and 
see; I believe the price drop is over.” Talk- 
ing doesn’t stop price drops. Maybe the 
wrong kind of talk starts them in the first 
place. 

You'll hear people say that farmers made 
lots of money during the last 10 years. True, 
some did, if they specialized. But the farmer 
who works 150 acres in Wisconsin hasn't 
made a fortune. His 150 acres are worth 
$40,000. His corn, chickens, and nigs—worth 
$10,000, his machinery $10,000—a total of 
$60,000. At 5 percent, the money should 
return $3,000. If you had $60,000 invested 
in a business on Main Street, you would have 
to pay $5,000 for a manager. So this farmer 
should have a return of $8,000 before he fig- 
ures any profit. And if you worked your wife 
and children as hard as he does, you should 
have a return of $10,000 before you figure 
profit. Many big industries have been mak- 
ing 10 percent before taxes, Therefore, be- 
fore you say the farmer has a gold mine. 
he'll have to make over $14,000 on his 150 
acres. How many make that money? Very, 
very few. 

A farmer works 70 hours a week to make 
a living. Most city men work 40 hours per 
week. In 1935 farmers’ net income was 7.9 
percent of the national income; in 1947 farm- 
ers’ net income was 9.1 percent; while in 
1951 the farmers’ net share dropped to 5.7 
percent. 

What about the present butter situation 
where butter is supported at 90 percent and 
the Government is owning half the butter? 

We can only justify such Government ex- 
penditure if, in holding prices up, we can 
give the farmers additional buying power. 
Poor farmers can't buy goods or pay taxes. 

A city person has a stake in Government- 
owned surpluses because he, like the farmer, 
is a citizen, and the citizens are the Gov- 
ernment. 

But buying butter alone is not enough. 
We must have a plan to get rid of it after 
it is the property of the Government. 

First, use all the butter you can in the 
school lunches. Second, move butter to the 
Armed Forces and all of our State, Federal, 
and county institutions. Third, feed the 
Koreans, who are having a hard time recruit- 
ing a ROK army because of undernourish- 
ment. Fourth, every month pull down the 
support price of butter 5, percent until it 
gets down to 70 percent of parity. This will 
stop production just for production's sake. 

In the future, milk will have to be sold as 
milk instead of butter and cheese. We must 
distribute milk more economically. A milk 
bottle put on your porch empty costs 14 
cents. Milk of the future might be distrib- 
uted in vending machines or in 5- or 10- 
gallon cans. 

What can the farmer do to help himself? 
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The farmers themselves should form a farm 
advertising council, with ½ to 2-percent 
checkoff on all farm products sold. This 
farmer-financed council should be adminis- 
tered by the farmers themselves, to advertise, 
promote, and find new uses for farm prod- 
ucts, and to conduct research. This council 
should be run by three men outside of the 
Government, appointed by the President, and 
audited by the Secretary of Agriculture. If 
all the farm advertising money were in one 
pot, it would be flexible, ample, and we really 
could advertise farm products. Now you 
have meat, milk, and fruit farmers all run- 
ning in opposite directions. You would stop 
duplication and I believe could do a job. 
Agricultural departments, colleges, and the 
farmers themselves should think as much in 
terms of marketing their products as in pro- 
ducing them. We are great producers; but 
poor sellers. 

When you look at your television, all you 
see is cigarette and beer advertising. When 
I hear the beer gurgle on television, I go to 
the icebox and pour myself a drink. And, 
just think, meat and milk have so much more 
to start with. 

Some farm supports are needed. Ma- 
chinery should be set up to move in when 
prices are falling—not after the bottom has 
dropped out. 

Here are some things I think might be 
done to help the farm situation: 

1. Supports should be at 90 percent of 
parity. When prices fall under 90 percent, 
then the Government would step in and buy 
to support the market. If the Government 
must buy over 25 percent of the marketable 
commodity, the supports should be dropped 
5 percent monthly until they reach 70 per- 
cent. For example: If the Government gets 
half the butter at 90 percent, then next 
month the support is 85 percent. Maybe at 
80 percent you get 30 percent of the butter 
for a month. If at 75 percent for a month, 
you only get 15 percent of the butter, then 
the support for the following month would 
go up to 80 percent. But the Government 
should dispose of the surplus, They should 
not allow it to go to waste. 

Why should the Government support farm 
prices? Because if the farmer's income goes 
down 10 percent, the Federal, State, and local 
Governments will lost one-half billion dol- 
lars in taxes. And he'll be a poor buyer of 
your goods. So even if we take some of your 
taxes and stabilize farming, it will pay you 
in the end because the farmer will buy your 
goods. 

2. Twenty-five percent of the yearly crops 
of our nonperishable grains and cottons 
should be stored. This would help in event 
of a crop failure and also relieve crop sur- 
pluses. It would steadily supply and evenly 
feed demand. Never again should the Gov- 
ernment destroy surpluses by burning them 
with kerosene or plowing them down. It 
would be better to give surpluses away to 
needy people. 

3. We should continue school lunches in 
all schools in the United States. This one 
hot meal at noon would help many young- 
sters and America would be healthier. This 
would be a place to use up the perishables. 

4. The daily rise and fall of the livestock 
market should be limited. In this way, the 
market would not be so erratic. It would 
bring about more orderly marketing, and 
prevent crazy rises and breaks, 

5. Farmers can be encouraged to sell cattle 
at 900 pounds, and pigs at 200 pounds. Peo- 
ple’s eating habits are different today. It 
seems everyone is dieting. And with ma- 
chinery we all work less so we don't need 
so much food. All of our houses are insu- 
lated so we don’t need fat to keep warm. All 
of the women want to be Hollywood queens 
and weigh 115 like Lana Turner. So they 
won't eat fat meat. If all women of the 
United States would gain 10 pounds, that 
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would solve our farm surplus problem. How- 
ever, most of us don’t like oversized females, 

6. The grading of beef should be changed. 

7. Government surpluses should be shipped 
abroad to be traded for peace. 

8: Machinery should be set up to step in 
and buy when the bottom starts falling off. 

9. New uses of farm products should be 
found. 

10. Products will have to be distributed 
more efficiently. 

The Republican Party has had 20 years 
to think about farm problems. Now, we are 
in the driver's seat, and when you drive, you 
must steer. 

I have great confidence in President Eisen- 
hower. As the whole farm story unfolds, I 
believe you'll see him steer our farm ship 
toward the center. It looks like they are 
edging that way now. 

Remember, what's good for the farmer is 
good for America. 


An Appeal From Ernst Reuter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


` Wednesday, April 8, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent ‘lays the United States was again 
host to a distinguished citizen of the 
world, Ernst Reuter, mayor of free Ber- 
lin. It was our pleasure ta have Mr. 
Reuter visit the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn. It was likewise my privilege dur- 
ing Mayor Reuter’s previous visit to the 
United States to present him to Presi- 
dent Truman at the White House. 
Mayor Reuter is one of the heroes of the 
free world. His record of resistance to 
totalitarianism is a tribute to the free 
spirit. which reigns over the city of free 
Berlin. 

Mr. Reuter’s current visit to the United 
States was in connection with the splen- 
did work which the International Res- 
cue Committee is performing in assist- 
ing refugees. from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to escape to freedom. 

I.ask-unanimous consent that an ap- 
peal from Mayor Reuter, published in 
the New York Times of March 17, 1953, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the appeal 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN APPEAL From ERNST REUTER, LORD Mayor 
OF WEST BERLIN 

Eighteen days ago Mayor Einst Reuter, of 
West Berlin, sent the following cable to a 
number of distinguished Americans: 
“RicHarp B. Byrd, Lucros D. Car, LEO 

CHERNE, CARL SPAATZ, 

' “International Rescue Committee, 

New York: 

ö ey appeal to you as member of community 
‘of free men in world in which freedom is 
threatened by communism. I ask your help 
‘for those refugees from the East: who come 
“daily to free Berlin by thousands in ever- 
‘Increasing numbers threatening our precari- 
-ous economic situation burdened more than 
3 years with 250,000 unemployed. Despite 
every effort cannot provide adequate housing, 
‘faod, clothing. There is no work, no hope of 
normal life for them. We cannot turn them 
away because this would be betrayal of fres- 
dom which we have and they seek. Need vast 
. food, clothing, especially. for chil- 
dren who come undernourished. In dark 
days of airlift American tenacity and courage 


enabled us free Berliners maintain our free- 
dom. These days are equally dark. I call on 
you and other American friends to make one 
great effort help us. Our fight will never be 
lost so long as you and other freemen stand 
with us. 
“ERNST REUTER, 
“Mayor, Free Berlin.” 


AMERICA RESPONDS 


fn response to Mayor Reuter's cable a 
national committee of welcome and support 
for Mayor Reuter has been formed by the 
International Rescue Committee to raise $1 
million from private sources. 

Recognizing the urgency of this appeal and 
the validity of its claim on American gen- 
erosity both on humanitarian and political 
grounds, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Adm. Richard 
E. Byrd, Gen. Carl Spaatz, Leo Cherne, Paul 
G. Hoffman, and Thomas J. Watson have 
taken the lead in organizing this support. 
Gifts totaling $450,000 have already been 
subscribed by business and labor organiza- 
tions and private individuals. 

Mayor Ernst Reuter arrived in the United 
States on March 15 to seek help for his peo- 
ple. During the next 2 weeks he will address 
meetings in New York City, Washington, Min- 
neapolis, and other cities, He will convey to 
the American public a sense of the great 
stake which the free world has in the sur- 
vival of free Berlin. : 


FREEDOM'S SECRET CAPITAL 


As Mayor Reuter has written: “On the 
great wall map that surely hangs some- 
where in the Kremlin, Berlin is only a tiny 
dot. But this tiny dot causes the masters 
of the Kremlin more worry than many a wide 
territorial expanse. Very slowly, not at all 
according to conscious plan, the Western Al- 
lies have come to realize that here they 
have the chance to win the fight against the 
Bolshevist ‘system. * * * For in this city 
beats the heart of European resistance 
against Botshevist barbarism. This city ts 
freedom’s secret capital. You can count on 
us. We hope we can count on you.” 

We now ask every American citizen and 
every business, labor, service, and fraternal 
organization to help meet this responsibil- 
ity. You can do your share by mailing your 
check today, made out to Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, at the International Rescue Commit- 
tee, 62 West 45th Street, New York 86, N. Y. 
Contributions are deductible for income ‘tax 
purposes, 


A Resolution Against the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. HELLER: Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-known fact that many of the lead- 
ing national organizations of this coun- 
try, religious. groups, fraternal orders, 
labor unions, relief organizations, as well 
as many distinguished Americans who 
are prominent in every phase of our 
national life; are on record in opposi- 
tion to the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act. The list of these organiza- 
tions and individuals is a long and hon- 
orable one, and on it is also President 
Eisenhower who. earlier this year sug- 


‘gested that Congress should review the 


immigration law and ‘enact a statute 
which would remove the injustices and 
the discriminatory features contained in 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 
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Since then I have on several occasions 
urged that Congress reconsider this act 
at an early date and revise it along 
more liberal lines. I have always fa- 
vored a liberal immigration policy, and 
in the last Congress when this restric- 
tive measure was adopted I opposed it 
vigorously and voted against it. I was 
of the opinion that, instead of this dis- 
criminatory measure, the quota system 
should have been abolished or else a 
pooling of quota numbers. should have 
been instituted for use of immigrants 
coming from countries with small quotas. 

When President Truman vetoed the 
McCarran-Walter bill last June, I voted 
to uphold his veto. Congress, however, 
overrode his veto and the measure be- 
came law. I felt at the time that it was 
a grievous mistake. Today I am even 
more convinced that it was both griev- 
ous and tragie, and I shall therefore do 
all in my power to bring about a revi- 
sion of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently received- the 
text of a resolution adopted by the Ches- 
terfield Lodge, Inc., an organization lo- 
cated in my district and whose member- 
ship consists of many fine and upright 
American citizens of Italian descent. 
The resolution asks that the McCarran- 
Walter Act be amended, I am happy 
to insert the text of this resolution in 
the Recorp and thus bring it to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Mecarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act, which regulates immigration to the 
United States of America, is discriminatory; 
and 

Whereas certain provisions of said act dis- 
criminate against the peoples of southeast- 
ern Europe; and 

Whereas Fresittent Eisenhower has urged 
the Congress of the United States to amend, 
modify, and revise the said act so as to re- 
move all features which are obnoxious and 
objectionable as discriminatory; and 

Whereas ex-President Truman vetoed sald 
act before its passage by the Congress of the 
United States as being discriminatory, and 
subsequent thereto appointed a committee to 
study its discriminatory aspects; and 

Whereas the Truman committee submitted 
a report denouncing the said act as br: 
discriminatory and violative of the American 
spirit and tradition, which has contributed 
so signaly to the rise of the United States as 
a great world power, and recommended a re- 
vision of said act; and 

Whereas many organized groups represent= 
ing religion of various denominations, and 
various interests, and diverse racial origins 
in the United States have protested against 
the discrimination embodied in said act and 
have demanded the liberalization of said act: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Ches- 
terfield Lodge, Inc., support the growing 
clamor of the American public for the 
amendment of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, and that a resolution to that 
effect be adopted, copies of which are hereby 
authorized to be submitted by the Chester- 
field administration to the President of the 
United States and to our Representatives at 
Washington. 

Chesterfield’ Lodge, Inc., Brooklyn, N. T.: 
Sal S. Rizzo, President: Salvatore Al- 
taro, Honorary President; Frank Gio- 
‘vati, First Vice President; John L. 
Pavia, Second Vice President; Peter 
Campisi, Treasurer; Peter A, Tannazzo, 

Jr., Financial’ Secretary; Philip J. Re- 
= “becca, Recording Secretary; Frank 

Scianna, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Return to Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include herewith the 
speech given by George Kersten, of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., at 
the Delta Sigma Rho national forensic 
debating tournament at Madison, Wis., 
on March 13, 1953: 

RETURN TO MORALITY 

(By George Kersten) 

Great nations are born out of principle, 
become strong through integrity, and die at 
the hand of moral corruption. Rome, the 
cradle of western culture, grew to hold sway 
over the whole world with a vigorous spirit. 
Only when the splendors of palace banquets 
softened this hardiness were northern bar- 
barians able to storm Roman walls and sack 
the city. Seventeenth century France be- 
came the mightiest protectorate of Chris- 
tianity until court life at Versailles vitiated 
her power. England sowed the seeds of 
common law throughout. the world, but 
Fabian socialism has decayed her national 
soul and her empire has vanished. 

America, too, was born out of a principle. 
She was born out of a belief that moral law 
is the guidon for action. The Thirteen Colo- 
nies bolted England's tyranny and declared 
their independence in a wondrous document 
that acknowledged that men are created 
equal by the God who gives them rights to 
life, freedom, and. happiness. At Bunker 
Hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown thousands died 
to give life to a new nation, based upon this 
declaration. 

Our forefathers were not motivated by a 
desire for material security, for they had the 
essentials of food, clothing, and shelter. To 
revolt meant not only to surrender these 
comforts but also to sacrifice their very lives. 
They were impelled by the greater motives 
of justice, right, and freedom. Every com- 
mand, every shot, and every battle was a 
manifestation of the deeper principle of 
equality for all based on the divine origin 
‘of all. 

At the close of the war, the tolling of the 
‘Liberty Bell attracted the attention of the 
‘whole world to a nation conceived in a moral 
belief, and built upon the rocklike founda- 
tion of spiritual values; a nation in which 
every action was an expression of morality. 
The 18th century historian looked at Amer- 
ica, and predicted the growth of a powerful 
citadel of integrity, the epitome of ethical 
perfection, 

What a mockery history can make of its 
own predictions. Where it foresaw principle, 
it realized the gradual emergence of expedi- 
ency. Each step we took toward progress 
was impeded by the growing burden of im- 
moral intention. Americans, as human as 
the Roman, the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
fell prey to the human temptation of mate- 
rialism. 

In 1812, the war hawks put, business in- 
terests above national welfare and pressured 
our young country into a conflict that ended 
in the sack of our Nation’s Capitol. The 
Civil War began with the Emancipation 
Proclamation, but ended with Sherman's 
march through Georgia, the scalawag, and 
the carpetbagger. In 1898, Spain became 
the scapegoat for our ambition, and in 1917, 
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prosperous America remained aloof from the 
struggle for liberty, until Prussian victories 
forced our hand. 

When World War I ended, so did prudent 
life. The tempo of daily activity steadily 
quickened to its climax in the roaring twen- 
ties—the age of the flivver, the flapper, and 
the flophouse. Everyone played mah-jongg. 
the victrola, and the stock markets. While 
tickertapes littered Wall Street carpets, and 
notes of the Charleston echoed out of Times 
Square, the sober realities of Teapot Dome 
and gang wars failed to awaken America from 
her dreamworld of materialism. 

But on a black Thursday in 1929, the bub- 
ble burst. Our country’s material glory 
passed to our country's despair. America’s 
gay monument of speakeasy living almost 
became America’s tomb. We had climbed 
the ladder of prosperity, but had sawed off 
the rungs of morality, and so had crashed 
to the floor of depression. To this day, 
economists haven't been able to define the 
precise cause of this depression. Was it a 
sudden surge of spending? unwise Govern- 
ment fiscal policy? or was it an act of God, 
a divine warning to a prodigal nation that 
we were fast losing grasp of our principles of 
decency and truth? 

The last 2 decades have witnessed Amer- 
iea’s rejection of that warning and the 
twilight of our national honor. Our peculiar 
unpreparcdness for Pearl Harbor was but a 
‘prelude to the black markets and racketeers 
which capitalized on our state of emergency. 
When peace seemed near, we sacrificed the 
rights of small and weak ‘nations to appease 
@ modern Genghis Khan. While we were 
selling out the Poles and the Chinese at 
Potsdam and Yalta, we were auctioning off 
Government favor to the highest bidder at 
home. The blighted bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington changed the United States Federal 
Government to the United States Federal 
folly. Profiteers were quick to snatch the 
opportunities which the Korean war pre- 
sented, and crime, dope, and discrimination 
laid bare the inner corruption of America 
the Beautiful. The surrender of principle 
at home and abroad and the adoption of 
immorality as the standard for daily living 
have established America as the citadel of 
materialism, the epitome of pragmatic life. 

Our Nation cannot long survive this pro- 
gressive denial of moral values: We must 
once again take up the sword of the spirit. 
The war hawks, the carpetbaggers, the Al 
Capones, the racketeers, the appeasing diplo- 
mats, all forsook the spirit of our fight for 
independence; they abandoned principle. 

But what has happened is history; our 
challenge lies in what will happen. We 
must drive these men from our Nation's 
temple, and must rediscover the moral law. 
Right, rather than profit, must become the 
conscience for our national body. 

The hands of labor and industry must cast 
aside selfish motives and build our economic 
strength through cooperation. The voter's 
eye must turn from self-seeking politicians 
to honest and upright statesmen. The arms 
of candidates must repel personal gain and 
embrace national well-being, and the con- 
gressional heart must pump the lifeblood of 
integrity through the arteries of society. 
Our judicial backbone must not bend with 
every turn of the times, but must remain 
straight and strong in its pursuit of the 
truth and justice. The tongues of our diplo- 
mats must talk to Premier Malenkov as they 
would to any other criminal, and not con- 
tinue to surrender to him our liberty and 
our honor. America must forget what is 
expedient, and act upon what is right. l 
The fate of our country and of the world 
lies in our decision to act. America's strength 
demands a rebirth of morality. A return to 
the principled action of our forefathers will 
“revitalize the spirit of our country, and the 
new discovery of the moral law will spell 
the power and the hope of democracy. 
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Traders Aroused by Tariff Action 
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or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the financial sec- 
18 of the New York Times, April 7, 


"TRADERS AROUSED BY TARIFF ACTION—FEEL- 
INGS Sam To RANGE From PESSIMISTIC TO 
SKEPTICAL ON TALBOTT NOMINATION—PRO- 
TECTIONISTS ON RISE—EISENHOWER CONCES= 
sION HELD POSSIBLE,. BUT First or BLOWS 
AIMED AT FREER TRADING 


Reports that President Eisenhower has 
felt it necessary to make concessions to high- 
tariff Republicans in order to presorve the 
reciprocal trade agreements program stirred 
reactions among foreign traders yesterday 
ranging from pessimistic to skeptical. 

The reports developed over the weekend 
in connection with the President’s nomina- 
tion of Joseph E. Talbott, lawyer and former 
Represetntative of Connecticut, to fill 1 or 2 
vacancies in the 6-member Federal Tariff 
Commission. Both vacancies are on the Re- 
publican side of the bipartisan Commission. 

The appointment of Mr. Talbott, who is 
said to have been a choice of protectionist 
groups, was characterized as a concession 
to representatives of this faction in Con- 
gress. 

` Appointments to the Tariff Commission 
take on particular importance now because 
it is known that protectionist forces in Con- 
gress favor moves to increase authority of 
that group over tariffs and trade regulations, 


COULD AMEND ACT 


Part of these changes could be accom- 
‘plished through amendment of the Recipro- 


‘eal Trade Agreements Act. The changes 


would be designed mainly to make duty or 
other restrictive recommendations of the 
Commission mandatory and take away Presi- 
dential authority to overrule the Commis- 
sion, 

In connection with the Talbott appoint- 
ment, there were indications that it might be 
only the first of several concessions to the 
protectionists. Despite the strong backing 
for trade, not aid, the President was said 
to be worried over a resurgence of high-tariff 
sentiment in Congress as a possible threat to 
the actual continuance of the reciprocal 
trade program in any form. 

It was on this point that skepticism was 
expresed by some trade-expansionist groups 


‘here. There is an understanding, it was said, 


that such groups will be asked to recommend 
possible candidates for the other commission 
post to offset that made in line with pro- 
tectlonist wishes. 

DEFEATISM OR COMPROMISE? 

The fact that President Eisenhower said 
last week that he favored a simple 1-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act pend- 
ing study of a new approach on the subject 
was viewed by protrade groups in two lights. 

Such a course, combined with Tariff Com- 


“mission appointment favorable to high-pro- 
tectionist elements, was seen by some ob- 


servers as a sign of defeatism on the entire 
issue of liberalized trade. Others held that 
it represented a necessary compromise, part- 
ly to allow more considered action by a new 


“administration and partly to meet the prac- 
tical need to satisfy demands for tarif pro- 


tection, 
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On the matter of the trade act itself, the 
point was made that there will not be any 
serious results if the legislation is not re- 
newed promptly. It was noted that there 
is some misconception that tariff rates would 
immediately revert to levels prevailing before 
reciprocal reductions if the act expired, 
whereas the only immediate effect would be 
to end the President’s authority to enter into 
new tariff negotiations. 

From the standpoint of some trade liberals, 

the indications of compromise on the part of 
the administration were most disturbing in 
reference to possible elimination or weaken- 
ing of the Trade Agreements Act. Should 
the Tariff Commission be granted increased 
authority and the stability of reduced tariffs 
be further decreased, talk of promoting world 
trade by the United States might better be 
dropped entirely, and a policy of trade con- 
striction be adopted openly. 
- Among possible candidates of a pro-liberal- 
trade leaning mentioned for the remaining 
‘Tariff Commission post were Harry C. Haw- 
kins, a career diplomat, foreign-trade expert 
and educator, and Clarence E. Hunter, banker 
and former head of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration mission to the Nether- 
lands, 


The Free-Trade Proposals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 9, 1953 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “The Free-Trade Proposals,” de- 
livered by O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the National Labor-Management Council 
on Foreign Trade Policy, at the seventh 
‘annual conference of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Club at Washington, D. C., 
on March 28, 1953. This address, to 
which I had the privilege of listening, 
brings very important thinking to bear 
on the question of trade, not aid. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nationwide interest in the position of 
this country in the field of international 
trade has risen sharply during the past sev- 
eral months. The question of continued 
subsidization of exports under the foreign- 
aid program has been debated widely. Sug- 
gestions have been made for the outright 
adoption of free trade, both as being in the 
general interest of this country and as rep- 
resenting a strong bid for solidarity among 
the nations of the non-Communist world. 
The Detroit Board of Commerce some months 
ago advanced such a free-trade proposal. 
Not many weeks ago Henry Ford II also en- 
dorsed the free-trade principle. 

Altogether a very strong campaign has 
been waged in behalf of liberalization of 
our trade; conducted in great part under 
the banner of “Trade, Not Aid,” which is a 
slogan apparently originated by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler, 
who recently visited this country with For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden. A strong ap- 
peal has been made by this plea since the 
purpose is to achieve a balanced trade and 
thus to overcome the need for additional 
foreign aid. 

Behind these proposals stand various con- 
cepts and assumptions that should be sub- 
jected to a qualitative analysis if we are 


not to be misled into endorsement of a pro- 
gram that may be unfortunate. All that 
parades under the color of objectivity and 
unselfishness is not always what it seems. 
Those who unabashedly dress themselves in 
the robes of national interest while freely 
condemning their. opposition as merely lo- 
cal, narrow and selfish are not always as 
pure as their self-portraiture would have us 
believe. 

There are those who argue as if the dollar 
gap in our overseas trade were the result of 
our long-term stupidity and shortsighted- 
ness in maintaining high tariff barriers and 
other trade restrictions, such as import 
quotas, antiquated customs regulations and 
the Buy American Act. As a result they call 
impatiently for further tariff reduction, 
simplification of customs procedures and re- 
peal of the Buy American Act as the ob- 
vious remedy. 

We are a creditor country, they say, and 
we should behave as one. Also, they say 
that we in the United States can outpro- 
duce the other countries of the world and 
therefore have nothing to fear from import 
competition. Our exports, they point out, 
dominate the export markets of the world 
and thus demonstrate our competitive su- 
periority. 

There is sufficient truth in these allega- 
tions to lend them a high degree of plausi- 
bility, but also sufficient falsity to endow 
them with the potentialities of national eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Actually the dollar gap is a natural and 
easily diagnosed development of World Wars 
J and II. The dominant position of our ex- 
ports in foreign markets is a parallel phe- 
nomenon and may be as transient this time 
as it was after World War 1 and also pos- 
sibly at least as dangerous in its passing. 

We are, indeed, a creditor nation, as we 
are constantly reminded, but not in a normal 
commercial sense. We provide or lend money 
in the magnitude of billions but we do this 
quite apart from the usual credit considera- 
tions. In other words, our creditor position, 
at least in its major portion, is as artificial 
as the dollar gap; and it is false to reason as 
if it had been a natural peacetime develop- 
ment. 

The names of Cobden and Bright, no less 
than those of Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill, are invoked by our free-trade supporters 
as authorities who, having discerned the 
economic magic of free trade, led the way to 
Britain’s commercial greatness in the 19th 
century. Cobden and Bright, following the 
theoretical clearheadedness of Adam Smith 
and his followers, and strongly abetted by the 
Irish famine, succeeded in paving the way 
politically for the adoption of free trade by 
England in 1846 under Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister who, deserting his own party, 
carried the repeal of the “corn laws.” 

Reasoning by analogy, the free-trade advo- 
cates here now say that what was good for 
England in 1846 is good for the United States 
in 1953. Seven-league boots never bestrode 
more ground in one stride than this analogy. 

The dependence of England upon imports 
was clear to see even a hundred years ago. 
That dependence continues down to the pres- 
ent day. Free trade neither overcame it nor 
mitigating it; if anything, it perpetuated it; 
and England is not alone.. Germany, Japan, 
France, Italy, the low countries, and Scan- 
dinavia suffer in varying degrees from the 
same deficiency, 

Recently an official report, the so-called 
Paley report, was issued in this country to 
demonstrate that we, too, are becoming a 
have-not nation. This has been seized upon 
as a further cementing of the analogy be- 
tween our position and that of England over 
a hundred years ago. 

Yet our exports are more than sufficient 
to pay for the materials that we lack. Abil- 
ity to pay for needed imports is not our 
problem, The problem is to find export mar- 
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kets for the countries that are really import- 
dependent since their dependence on im- 
ports makes them export-dependent in equal 
degree. That, and not our relatively minor 
dependence upon imports is the true prob- 
lem. 

The great upsurge in our Own exports, 
brought on by two world wars and by the 
postwar export incapacity of the other coun- 
tries, has collided with the need of those 
other countries to reestablish themselves 
in their accustomed world markets. Our 
very dominance of the export markets of the 
world, cited by our free trade or freer trade 
advocates as evidence of our strong com- 
petitive position, of itself creates or at least 
aggravates the problem of the trade-depend- 
ent countries (Britain, Germany, Japan, 
etc.). 

Now we behold this overstimulated con- 
dition of our exports turned upside down 
and converted into a vested interest, as if it 
were something in the permanent nature of 
things, to which the remainder of our coun- 
try is to conform, regardless of consequences; 
and we find those who oppose this extraordi- 
nary scheme castigated as selfish and nar- 
row. 

In casting about for a solution to the 
problem created by our overgrown export 
volume (readily accounted for by postwar 
conditions) the dollar-short countries of 
Europe and Japan are driven to the conclu- 
sion that if there is no other solution, we 
in the United States should open yet wider 
our own doors to imports. In this they, of 
course, find ready and eager allies among 
the export interests in this country. The 
war and postwar distortion in international 
trade, no matter how artificial, which has re- 
sulted in the marked misfortune to the ex- 
port interests of the import-dependent na- 
tions, as just described, is thus to be allowed 
to settle in the stone. With it we would also 
generate a growing dependence of our own 
upon export markets and thus make us in- 
creasingly vulnerable to the political and 
economic vicissitudes of remote parts of 
the world. 

The American producers and their em- 
ployees who are dependent upon our own 
market for continuing prosperity or relative 
stability are, in other words, to assume the 
burden of greater import competition as a 
means of balancing the abnormal and arti- 
ficially high level of our exports in recent 


years. 

Yet it is too early, in all good sense, to 
assume that the war-torn countries will not 
be able to regain their earlier markets abroad 
through sheer competition and a little every- 
day patience. They had made great progress 
until the pacification of the world suffered a 
relapse in 1950. The excess of our exports 
had fallen from $8.6 billion in 1947 to $1.4 
billion in 1950. That represented a record 
of recovery for the other countries that 
augured well for an early righting of the 
upset balance of trade. Should the clouds 
of war lift again, the trend toward a balance 
could be expected to resume. No trade dis- 
tortion of the magnitude caused by World 
War II could be expected to right itself over- 
night. 

However, we should not in a fit of impa- 
tience or want of understanding close the 
door to such a trend and seek to force an 
earlier balance, particularly when our efforts 
would wrench our own economy from its 
very moorings. 

Normal private international trade, if it 
is to be preserved, must not be forced to 
balance the excessive exports attributable to 
the stimulus of war. Only by state trading 
and state control of trade, in disregard of 
the normal economic forces, could such a 
balance be brought about out of season. 
Balanced international trade must await 
pacification of the world. The costs of war 
and the aftermath of war are properly borne 
by the whole economy through taxation. 
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The fact is that our imports have increased 
greatly since the prewar years. We now im- 
port 50 percent more in physical volume 
than we did in 1937-38. Our imports in 
1951 were more than fivefold those of 1938 
in dollar value. A considerable part of this 
increase may be attributed to the drastic 
tariff reductions that we have already ae 
under the trade-agreements program. 
average duty collected in 1952 on all ERN 
imports was only 12 percent. This compares 


with an average of slightly over 50 percent 


during the 1931-35 period. The trade-agree- 
ments program was launched in 1934. 

In other words, we have already gone a 
great distance in the direction of free trade, 
and now impatience would drive us on, 
This would be dangerous for several reasons. 
Our tariff was slashed in great part during 
the prosperous war and postwar years. 
Therefore the reduced rates have not been 
tested in a buyer’s market as distinguished 
from a seller's market. We do not know how 
extensively we have already exposed ourselves 
competitively. 

Should the present rate of defense spend- 
ing level off or decline, both here and abroad, 
our economy would soon be confronted with 
the conditions of a buyer’s market, as some 
segments of it have already experienced 
them. Under such circumstances imports 
priced below our own goods would soon 
work great harm, as they are already doing 
in an increasing number of instances. 
Mounting supplies pressing on a stationary 
or declining demand would soon break our 
high-price level and confront producers with 
prospects of heavy inventory losses. High- 
cost goods on the shelves and in the ware- 
houses would become a liability and a night- 
mare. 

Efforts to meet such a price crisis have 
always turned naturally to curtailment of 
employment, in the form of shortened work- 
week, layoffs or outright shutdowns to avoid 
adding to the high-cost inventory. If im- 
ports then continue to come in without re- 
striction, all measures of domestic produc- 
ers to meet the crisis will be set at naught. 

Moreover, contemplated investments in 
plant expansions or renewal of machinery 
and equipment will be retarded or canceled. 
Thus the flow of investments, upon which 
stability of the economy depends so highly, 
will be interrupted. The building and sery- 
ice trades will grow stagnant and this will 
be followed by a general letdown in business 
activity. 

What will this condition do to imports? 
The correlation between high imports and 
prosperity in this country is very close, 
Prosperity has always meant higher im- 
ports, and imports have always fallen with 
recessions and depressions in this. country. 
Therefore it is of great interest to the coun- 
tries that look to us as an export market 
to avoid breaking our market. 

Our economic situation today is quite 
different from any previous time. We are 
as vulnerable to deflationary forces as we 
are to inflation. We stand on a high ladder 
and have far to fall. On the domestic front 
we have set many cushions. They take the 
form of agricultural-support prices, unem- 
ployment insurance, national minimum 
wages, bank-deposit insurance, spending on 
public works, etc. It is strange indeed that 
in view of these domestic safeguards we 
should be urged, looking seaward, to take 
down all defenses, 

What then is the similarity, if any, be- 
tween our situation today and that of Eng- 
land in 1846 when free trade was profitably 
launched by that country? Any remote 
similarity that may be detected is completely 
overborne by the special character of our 
international-trade problem today. Two as- 
pects of our situation stand out: one con- 
sists of the farm price support program and 
the minimum wage law; the other, the war- 
distortion of the world economy, Any 


remedy should take into account the transi- 
tory character of the problem and should 
be designed with special flexibility for 
adaptation to change. To rush into funda- 
mental changes in response to the condi- 
tions of an abnormal development would 
only mean that the job would require re- 
doing after a few years (assuming the 
world’s pacification). 

Unquestionably readjustments must be 
made; that goes without saying. However, 
normally the elements that account for the 
distortion that may be present in an extraor- 
dinary situation, are called upon to assume 
their accustomed place when that situation 
has passed. If exports rose to abnormal 
proportions, for good and visible reasons, 
during an abnormal period, it would be 
expected that they would recede for similar 
reasons in the course of return to normal. 
This trend is now being resisted by—let us 
not say “selfish interests.” 

Valuable as export markets are, their un- 
reliability as stable influences in our do- 
mestic economy, as is now being demon- 
strated on the agricultural front, should be 
enough to make us wary about adopting 
a policy that would bring even greater de- 
pendence upon exports. The exports of 
some of our most export-dependent crops 
have declined sharply in the past year. Yet, 
during that very period our total imports 
have been at record levels. How much would 
we have to import to reverse the trend? 

To put it bluntly, if other countries do 
not need more of our cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat than they haye bought under our 
aid program, they will not buy more of these 
products merely because we buy from them 
more hats, crockery, pocket knives, or fish, 
Having had sufficient aid from us to meet 
their needs of our agricultural exports in 
recent years the reason for the decline in 
their demand must be sought elsewhere 
than in any lack of general imports by the 
United States. 

Any serious proposals for adoption of free 
trade by the United States or a further 
movement in that direction, overlook sev- 
eral important factors: (1) Not nearly all 
out total production comes from our huge 
mass-production industries; (2) differences 
in unit costs of production among the many 
countries of the world do not in all cases 
turn on differences in economic advantage. 
Im a great mahy cases they are the result 
of nothing less mysterious than differences 
in wage levels and working conditions; (3) 
the opening of the valves between countries 
of different economic levels, except where 
the economies are complimentary and where 
the interflow of competitive goods is care- 
fully guarded, can only result in a trend 
toward a common level, the higher ones 
coming down, the lower ones going up. 

What direction do we wish to take? 


Federal Communications Commission 
Ruling on Horserace Gambling Infor- 
mation 
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HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 9, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, while 
serving as attorney general of Texas, on 
September 29, 1949, I obtained an in- 
junction against the Western Union 


Telegraph Co. and A. G. Coggins, repre- 
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sentative of the Continental Press Sery- 
ice, in which Western Union was en- 
joined and restrained from transmit- 
ting, receiving, and delivering horse- 
racing information to persons engaged 
in bookmaking and gambling. 

This injunction, together with similar 
injunctions later obtained against tele- 
phone companies and the Maceo gam- 
bling syndicate of Galveston, was a 
death knell to open bookmaking and 
gambling parlors in our State. 

By order of March 20, 1953, docket No. 
10, 112, the Federal Communications 
Commission disapproved Western Union 
Telegraph Co.’s proposed amended tariff 
regulation designed to limit its horse- 
racing-news service to certain enumer- 
ated customers, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the use of such information for 
illegal purposes. 

This order by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has caused some 
concern as to whether it has the effect 
of requiring Western Union to furnish 
its facilities to persons who use them in 
violation of State laws. I did not so in- 
terpret the order; but to be certain, and 
so that law-enforcement officials of the 
Nation might be certain about the effect 
of the order, I asked the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
reply to two questions, as follows: 

1, Does the FCC order of March 20, 1953, 
Docket No. 10112, require the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. to furnish horseracing infor- 
mation to any persons or organizations which 
may be using such information for book- 
making or other unlawful purposes? 

2. Does the FCC order of March 20, 1953, 
Docket No. 10112, in any way supersede or 
conflict with the injunction obtained by the 
State of Texas against the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., cause No. 84247, in the Dis- 
trict Court of Travis County, Tex., which 
enjoins and restrains the company from fur- 
nishing horseracing information to persons 
within the State of Texas engaged in or to 
be used for the purpose of bookmaking and 
gambling in violation of State law? 


By letter of April 9, 1953, I have been 
advised by Hon. Paul A. Walker, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, that the order of March 20, 
1953, does not require Western Union to 
furnish its services in violation of State 
laws or in conflict with the Texas in- 
junction. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission merely found that the Western 
Union tariff regulation was too broad, 
and did not fully accomplish its intended 
purpose. Without further comment on 
the findings of the Commission, it is my 
hope that Western Union will be able 
to amend its tariff No. 219 so as to 
legally accomplish the purpose of pre- 
venting its facilities and services from 
being used for unlawful purposes. 

However, in the meantime, it should be 
understood by law-enforcement officials 
that the existing FCC order does not 
place upon Western Union Telegraph Co, 
any obligation to furnish its services to 
persons who use them in violation of 
State gambling laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that my letter 
of April 7, 1953, to the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and his reply of April 9, 1953, be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 7, 1953. 
Re Western Union Telegraph Co., Docket No. 
10112. 
Hon. PAuL A. WALKER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WaLKER: While serving as attor- 
ney general of Texas, on September 29, 1949, 
I obtained an injunction against the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and A. G. Coggins, rep- 
resentative of the Continental Press Service, 
in which Western Union was enjoined and 
restrained from “transmitting, receiving, and 
delivering horseracing information * * * for 
or to the defendant, A. G. Coggins; * * * 
and from knowingly delivering, receiving, or 
transmitting such information for or to A. G. 
Coggins or any other person or persons, 
within the State of Texas, engaged in or to 
be used in such a subterfuge or in any other 
manner for the purpose of engaging in book- 
making, as that term is defined by law.” 

A copy of the temporary injunction is 
attached hereto. It was later made perma- 
nent by the district court of Travis County, 
and no appeal was prosecuted therefrom. 

Thereafter, on December 4, 1951, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. mailed to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission its Tar- 
iff No. 219, 7th revised, page 8, effective 
February 1, 1952, which proposed to limit its 
horseracing news to certain enumerated 
customers for the purposes of preventing 
the use of such information for illegal pur- 
poses. 

Your order of March 20, 1953, Docket No. 
10,112, requires Western Union to cancel and 
rescind its new tariff provision and to desist 
from employing or enforcing the classifica- 
tions found by your Commission to be un- 
just, unreasonable, and unduly discrimina- 
tory. 

My interpretation of your action is that 
the Commission simply found that the West- 
ern Union tariff was too broad in that it 
might deprive persons of leased-wire services 
who are using or would use the facilities for 
lawful purposes. It is not my understand- 
ing that your order requires Western Union 
to furuish horserace gambling information 
to any person for an unlawful purpose or that 
it conflicts in any way with the injunction 
which I obtained against the Western Union 
as attorney general of Texas. In order that 
there may be no question about this matter, 
I would appreciate a reply to the following 
questions: 

1. Does the FCC order of March 20, 1953, 
Docket No. 10,112, require the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. to furnish horseracing infor- 
mation to any persons or organizations which 
may be using such information for book- 
making or other unlawful purposes? 

2. Does the FCC order of March 20, 1953, 
Docket No, 10,112, in any way supersede or 
conflict with the injunction obtained by 
the State of Texas against the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., cause No. 84,247, in the dis- 
trict court of Travis County, Tex., which en- 
joins and restrains the company from fur- 
nishing horseracing information to persons 
within the State of Texas engaged in or to 
be used for the purpose of bookmaking and 
gambling in violation of State law? 

If my interpretation is correct, I think it 
is important that law-enforcement officials 
throughout the Nation should be so advised. 
It is of special importance in Texas to know 
that our injunction against the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. is in full force and ef- 
fect and has not been disturbed or super- 
seded in any manner by your order of March 
20, 1953. Under these circumstances, an 
early reply to this letter is desirable and will 
be appreciated. 

Yours very truly. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1953 
Hon, PRICE DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DANIEL: This refers to your 
letter dated April 7, 1953, concerning the 
Commission’s decision in docket No. 10112, 
In the matter of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. new classifications, regulations, 
and practices in connection with the use of 
interstate and foreign leased facilities for 
the dissemination of horse or dog racing 
news. A copy of that decision is enclosed 
herewith, 

Your understanding is correct that the de- 
cision in Docket No. 10112 does not require 
Western Union to furnish horserace gam- 
bling information, or any other information, 
in violation of the law. The tariff provision 
considered in that proceeding set forth cer- 
tain specified categories of persons who 
would be eligible to use leased facilities serv- 
ice for the dissemination of horse or dog 
racing news. The Commission found that 
the new tariff provision proposed by West- 
ern Union was arbitrary and discriminatory. 
The new tariff provision would have denied 
service to persons who would use it for legit- 
imate purposes and would have allowed 
service to be furnished to persons who have 
used it for unlawful purposes in the past. 

The answer to your first question on the 
second page of your letter is that the Com- 
mission's decision in Docket No, 10112 does 
not require the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
to furnish horseracing information to any 
persons or organizations which may be using 
such information for bookmaking or other 
unlawful purposes. In answer to your sec- 
ond question, we do not see how the deci- 
sion could be construed to supersede or con- 
flict with the injunction obtained by the 
State of Texas against the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. (cause No. 84247) which en- 
joins and restrains Western Union from 
furnishing horseracing information to per- 
sons within the State of Texas engaged in or 
to be used for the purpose of bookmaking 
and gambling in violation of State law. 

We should like to call your attention to 
paragraph 11 of the decision in Docket No. 
10112 which sets forth Western Union's cur- 
rent tariff schedule applicable to leased fa- 
cilities. In this connection, there is enclosed 
for your information a copy of the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Docket No. 9500, Harry 
Katz and Bertha B. Katz, Complainants v. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., and 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co., 
Defendants, as well as a memorandum opin- 
ion and order in that case denying the tele- 
phone companies’ petition for rehearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. WALKER, Chairman, 


The Small Defense Plants Administration 


EXTENSIQN OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Unfinished Task,” dealing 
with the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, published in the Journal of Com- 
merce of April 1, 1953. The editorial is 
very enlightening, and I commend it to 
the reading of my colleagues. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN UNFINISHED TASK 


Stabilization controls are gone and ma- 
terials controls are fast ebbing away, but 
the mobilization program is far from over. 
For that reason, as well as others, there seems 
to be considerable merit in the proposals to 
Keep the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion alive beyond its present expiration date 
of June 30. 

The proposals have been made by the 
House and Senate Small Business Committees 
and seconded, in a qualified way, by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 

The original purpose behind the creation 
of SDPA in 1950 was to provide a measure 
of protection for and representation of small 
business in the emergency. Congress recog- 
nized that the stresses and strains of the 
mobilization buildup would be particularly 
hard on small operators, and that without 
this kind of help many of them might be 
forced out of business, or at least hurt badly. 

In the past year these pressures have eased 
considerably. Most of the shortages have 
been wiped out and the attainment of some 
mobilization goals and the stretching out 
of others have helped remove much of the 
urgency for protecting small business in such 
things as making materials allocations. 

Other functions of SDPA are still vital, 
just the same. 

One of them is the “joint determination” 
program through which it seeks, with the 
not overly enthusiastic cooperation of the 
military departments, to earmark certain 
types of contracts for award to small busi- 
ness. This program, joined in by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has not produced tremendous 
results, but then it was not supposed to. 
What it is supposed to do is make sure the 
small manufacturer is not being ignored or 
mistreated in the distribution of the billions 
in procurement funds being obligated by the 
Government. 

At last count, awards made under this 
program totaled close to $92 million and 
actual joint determinations had been made 
on proposed procurements valued at nearly 
$410 million. 

Another valuable thing SDPA has accom- 
plished is the creation within the small busi- 
ness community of an awareness that there is 
at least one agency in Washington with its 
special problems at heart. ` 

It has probably helped considerably to pre- 
serve and even strengthen the productive 
potential of small business for expansion in a 
true war emergency. The two dozen-odd 
production pools SDPA has helped organize 
have largely had to sit on their hands for lack 
of defense business, it is true. But they will 
be mightly handy to have around if war does 
come, 

The fact that war can come practically 
without warning is, of course, the overriding 
fact of the matter. So long as our Govern- 
ment sees the need for keeping the country 
on an emergency footing and in a position 
of at least partial mobilization, the needs and 
potentialities of small business merit special 
consideration. 

This does not mean special advantage. 
Small operators need not be subsidized or 
given any other sort of hothouse treatment 
to survive in our free enterprise system, 
Most of them know that, and say so. Just 
the same, it is apparent that the preservation 
of free enterprise calls for the preservation 
of small business and its problems are more 
severe in times like these. 

The problem of credit for small business 
expansion is a case in point. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has, for ex- 
ample, granted some 350 small business loans 
totaling nearly $44.4 million. Roughly, 15 
percent of these have included partial financ- 
ing by private banks, which SDPA makes a 
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conscious effort to encourage. But the rest 
would not have been granted without SDPA. 

Of the total number of loans recommended 
by SDPA, the RFC has rejected less than 10 
percent, which indicates a good batting aver- 
age for SDPA’s soundness of judgment, 
With the coming demise of RFC, the small- 
business loan problem will be thrown into a 
sort of vacuum unless there is something to 
take its place. 

This is one of the reasons Mr. Weeks has 
said he agrees that a small-business agency 
should be maintained. He says, though, 
that it ought to be under the wing of the 
Commerce Department. We think Mr. Weeks 
means well; so did his predecessor, Charles 
Sawyer, when he said the same thing. We 
think, though, that the idea is a mistaken 
one. Its chief weakness is that it runs coun- 
ter to the really basic idea in setting up such 
an agency in the first place—that of giving 
attention to the special problems of small 
business. 

Within the Commerce Department SDPA 
would inevitably be submerged and then áb- 
sorbed, its identity and the clarity of its 
mission gradually being subordinated to the 
overall programs of the Department. These 
programs, it is true, are meant to be bene- 
ficial to the entire business community, big 
and small, and, as Mr. Weeks likes to say, 
what is good for business is good for the 
country. 

But if the Government recognizes that 
small business has a special identity of its 
own and has needs that are not necessarily 
those of medium-sized and big business, 
then the individuality and independence of 
SDPA ought to be preserved for the duration 
of the emergency, if not beyond. 

Because the scope of its original assign- 
ment has shrunk, SDPA of next year need 
not be as large or complicated as that of this 
and last year—although SDPA still is one of 
the very smallest agencies in Washington. 
What is needed, however, is an efficient 
though small, articulate and outspoken 
agency directly responsible to the President 
to report on small business problems and 
work toward their solution. That should 
help maintain a steady infusion of new blood 
into the country’s business community and 
to preserve the independence of its smaller 
members. We think that is one of the best 
ways of helping keep free enterprise dynamic, 


Adequate Modern United States Airpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIAI i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I offer for inclusion a press release 
from the national public relations divi- 
sion, the American Legion: 

A plea by National Commander Lewis K. 
Gough, of the American Legion, for sufficient 
funds to provide promptly adequate modern 
United States airpower was featured as the 
lead article in the March issue of Air Review. 

Commander Gough's statement follows: 

“This past fall I inspected the Korean bat- 
tlefront, talking with the men who are fight- 
ing the war in the Far East against Commu- 
nist aggression. While in Korea, I saw the 
forces of the United States in action against 
the enemy on the ground, on the seas, and 
in the air. 

“And, in the months since my return, I 
have reported in full to the American people 
my observations and my beliefs about this 
conflict, 


“It is perhaps appropriate, in this critical 
spring of 1953 when the Congress is examin- 
ing our overall defense requirements, in- 
cluding those of the future, to carry these 
observations a bit farther—and to examine 
them in the light of the long-standing posi- 
tion of the American Legion on national 
preparedness. 

“In assessing our national military 
strength, it is necessary to take the long 
view—for never in our history have the 
weapons of war attained such destructive 
potential as at present, and never has the 
creation of adequate strength been tied in 
so Closely with the long industrial lead-time 
for the complex tools with which our fighting 
men must wage modern war. 

“While in Korea, I watched jet fighters 
take off from frontline strips and flight 
decks to blast the entrenched Communists 
in action. The sight of these planes, the 
first-line aircraft of our Air Force, Navy and 
Marines, brought home forcibly the fact that 
adequate strength is not attainable through 
hasty and frantic effort. It comes only after 
years of preparation, of groundwork, and of 
consistent planning.” 


PLANES DESIGNED YEARS AGO 


“What does this mean? It means, for ex- 
ample, that the planes in Korea today had 
to be designed years ago—that the decisions 
which resulted in our present weapons were 
made shortly after, or during, World War II. 

“One fighter-bomber, now carrying the war 
to our enemy and manning the free world’s 
outposts in all parts of the globe, was being 
designed in 1944 while allied forces were 
still pounding at Japan and Germany. 

“After World War II, the American Legion 
was one of the few national voices which 
called attention to the fact that the ground- 
work for the air arms of the 1950’s had to 
be laid in the 1940's. The veterans of two 
World Wars knew from experience that na- 
tional security demanded weapons of quality 
in adequate quantity. 

“Unfortunately, our demobilization was 
accompanied by disintegration of the man- 
ufacturing teams which support our armed 
services; and the armed services themselves 
were allowed to languish for lack of funds.” 


HAVE NOT ACHIEVED STRENGTH 


“As I have said before, we won World War 
II and then—like college football fans after 
their team wins a championship—pulled up 
the goal posts and went home. By mid-1950, 
when the North Koreans attacked, our na- 
tional military strength was not sufficient to 
fulfill America’s global commitments. 

“Today, for the first time since World War 
II, we are approaching a level of armed 
strength compatible with the heavy responsi- 
bilities of world leadership. But we have 
not yet achieved that strength. General 
Vandenberg, the Air Force’s Chief of Staff, 
has said, for example, that our airpower 
buildup is only half completed. 

“It is apparent that relaxation of effort at 
this critical juncture conceivably could undo 
much of the work of these past 3 years. In 
the past, the American Legion officially has 
called upon Congress to establish a legisla- 
tive base for long-range aircraft procure- 
ment.” 


INVITATION TO DISASTER 


“Consistent with this, I urge most strongly 
that the Nation’s legislators assure—in their 
forthcoming actions—that the present mo- 
bilization momentum, achieved at great ex- 
pense of time and money, not be slowed 
through short-range economies with their 
accompanying long-range liabilities and 


“It is imperative that (1) America have a 
steady production of late-model planes, built 
in sufficient quantity to maintain industrial 
expansibility and to insure adequate air arms 
in being, and (2) the armed services have 
sufficient funds earmarked for research and 


development. so that the qualitative air 
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leadership gained by this country can be 
maintained in coming years. 

“With all Americans, Legionnaires sup- 
port the Congress in its quest for economies 
in the national budget, but, as in the past, 
we warn again that economy at the price of 
national preparedness is an open invitation 
to disaster.” 


The Taxing Crazy Quilt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times under date of 
March 28, 1953, entitled “The Taxing 
Crazy Quilt,” which editorial is hereto 
attached: 


THE TAXING Crazy QUILT 


Overlapping Federal, State, and local tax- 
ation will be a major study of the Eisen- 
hower administration. Double and treble 
taxing of many goods and services has been 
an unfair annoyance for many years, and it 
has been increasing as authorities seek new 
revenue. 

President Eisenhower has in mind a bipar- 
tisan commission authorized by Congress to 
make recommendations “to eliminate the 
hodgepodge duplication and waste in exist- 
ing Federal-State relations affecting govern- 
mental functions and taxation.” The hope 
is that full responsibility for many Federal 
aid programs can be transferred to the 
States. Federal grants to the States which 
now run to $2.5 billion annually would cease, 
and it is recognized that the States would 
have to be assured of new revenue as a 
substitute. 

Because the States have difficulty raising 
revenue there has been increased pressure 
for Federal aid. It’s that same search for 
revenue which has compounded extensive 
tax overlapping. 

Until World War I there was an informal 
division of revenue sources. Receipts from 
customs, liquor, and tobacco excises financed 
the Federal Government; property taxes, li- 
cense fees, and privilege taxes provided rey- 
enue for the States and their subdivisions, 

The situation was changed when war re- 
quirements and rising demands for new gov- 
ernmental services greatly increased revenue 
needs. 

The income tax, adopted in 1913, gave the 
Federal Government a large new source of 
revenue, and it was not long before the States 
also began to tap the individual. Then the 
States and later the Federal Government 
both adopted taxation of estates and in- 
heritances. 

The overlapping really began to get serious 
in the depression when all governmental 
units entered the competition for revenue. 
The States invaded the Federal province of 
tobacco and liquor taxation; the Federal 
Government invaded the State field of gaso- 
line taxation; many taxes were triplicated 
by similar local taxes. 

Tax grabbing has grown until today gaso- 
line and beer are taxed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, all the States, and some munici- 
palities. Death taxes are imposed by the 
Federal Government and by all the States 
except Nevada. Distilled spirits are taxed 
federally and by 46 States, cigarettes federal- 
ly and by 41 States. Federal income taxes 
are augmented by individual or corporation 
taxes, or both, in 34 States, a score of cities, 
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and 250 local taxing districts in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Separation of revenue sources would elim- 
inate most overlapping of taxes and would 
be favored by a majority of States. But ex- 
perts say that levies suitable for States or 
localities to collect would not provide suffi- 
cient revenue. Poorer States would suffer 
most from loss of Federal grants. Federal 
deductions and credits for State taxes might 
offer more relief from overlapping. 

The double and treble knots must be re- 
moved from the rope of taxation lest it 
strangle us and so our economy. 


Profit Sharmg Works 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I have long believed that the principle 
of profit sharing offers a solution for a 
large proportion of the problems arising 
in the field of relations between labor 
and management. It is just—it is Amer- 
ican—it points the way to team play 
and cooperation, assuring the maximum 
results under our form of government. 

If a profit is realized by the joint 
efforts of the team, each member of the 
team shares in it—the larger the profit, 
the larger the share. 

In this connection under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an article appearing in the Freeman 
of December 1, 1952, entitled “Profit 
Sharing Works.” 

The article follows: 

Prorit SHARING WORKS 
(By William Loeb) 

The half million Americans who work for 
profit-sharing companies may be an advance 
guard of a movement that will transform 
traditional capitalism and be the dynamic 
American answer to both socialism and com- 
munism. Certainly the almost 600 member 
companies of the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries feel that profit sharing not only 
increases the production levels in their com- 
panies and the take-home of their workers 
but, most important, produces an entirely 
new interest and harmonious attitude on the 
part of the worker. 

The Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
with national headquarters in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building in Akron, Ohio, and 
with members in 31 States, defines profit 
sharing as any procedure under which an 
employer pays to all employees, in addition 
to good rates of regular pay, special current 
or deferred sums, based not only upon indi- 
vidual or group performance but on the pros- 
perity of the business as a whole. Members 
of the council are convinced that the wide- 
Spread introduction of this type of profit 
sharing in American industry would literally 
remake the economic atmosphere of America. 

Many an observer of the national scene 

today quite correctly complains that only our 

machines are dynamic; that our thinking in 
literature, art, government, foreign affairs, 
and human relations is not only without 
faith but unoriginal and noncreative. In 
contrast the leaders of the profit-sharing 
movement are as full of faith as old-fash- 
ioned revivalists, and their belief in the 
‘ability of profit sharing to tap undeveloped 
national wealth by tapping previously un- 
aroused sources of human energy seems to 
be paying off. 


Profit sharing is not new, having been tried 
in England in the last century. In the 
United States, likewise, some individual com- 
panies such as Procter & Gamble have had 
it for more than 50 years. What is new is 
its recent widespread introduction into all 
types and sizes of industry, whether they be 
manufacturing or service businesses. 

The largest member of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries is Sears Roebuck, 
with some 120,000 employees and the largest 
retail sales in the world. The smallest mem- 
ber is a garage with 12 employees. Members 
of the council include such nationally 
known firms as S. C. Johnson & Son, wax 
manufacturers; Daisy Manufacturirg Co., 
makers of Daisy air rifies; Pitney Bowes, 
office machinery; Avondale Mills of Alabama; 
Jewel Tea; Motorola; First National Bank 
of Akron; Stanley Home Products; and Lin- 
coln Electric. But profit sharing seems to 
work equally well for less known firms in 
such diverse businesses as envelope manu- 
facturing, iron foundries, velvet casket lin- 
ings, rubber toys, oil-well drilling, newspaper 
publishing, and a chain of hamburger stands. 

About 40 percent of the members of the 
council haye contracts with unions. Prob- 
ably this would reflect the national ratio of 
union to nonunion workers, so the question 
of union membership seems of no conse- 
quence where profit sharing is concerned. 
Some union leaders at the national level 
oppose profit sharing because of a few cases 
where it has been used as a substitute for 
good going wages. In other cases the oppo- 
sition from top union leadership arises from 
the fear that the peaceful relations between 
management and labor so often promoted by 
profit sharing might negate the class strug- 
gle which some union leaders seem to feel is 
the source of their strength. The younger 
labor leaders are apt to favor profit sharing. 


A PLAN TO SUIT THE WORKERS 


There are as many forms of profit sharing 
as there are companies practicing it. 
Roughly, the plans fall into three broad 
types. First is the deferred plan, whereby 
the percentage due the workers is set aside in 
a fund to be paid on retirement or on leav- 
ing the company. The length of the period 
before these funds vest for the worker varies, 
as do some other conditions, but they are 
roughly described as deferred pension funds. 
An outstanding example is the plan at Sears 
Roebuck, where stenographers and janitors 
frequently retire after a lifetime with the 
company with $50,000 to $60,000 to their 
credit, 

The second type is the direct cash plan. 
This calls for the payment in cash so many 
times a year of a percentage of the com- 
pany's profit. At Lincoln Electric, for ex- 
ample, profit-sharing checks distributed 
once a year have raised the average pay of 
a Lincoln worker to more than $7,000 a year. 

A popular combination of the two plans 
calls for payment part in cash and part into 
the pension fund. Some workers and execu- 
tives argue for this plan on the ground that 
it provides for the immediate needs of grow- 
ing families of younger workers and also for 
the requirements of old age. In all three the 
terms of the profit-sharing agreements vary 
greatly. The one rule for a successful plan 
is that it shall suit the workers in a given 
company and be something they really want. 
If it is not, it obviously will not produce the 
increased production which makes it 
possible. 

Executives of profit companies 
know exactly why they share their profits. 
At the outset they know they are not giving 
anything away to their workers. They can 
prove that time and time again the incentive 
of profit sharing has so increased produc- 
tivity that management, after deducting the 
workers’ share of profits, has more left for 
itself than it previously had. 

Profit sharing accomplishes this apparent 
miracle simply by gaining the worker's full- 
time interest and effort for his job. It is real 
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to the worker because he gets a share of 
what the boss alone is traditionally supposed 
to receive. Next, under profit sharing there 
is no ceiling, the future is unlimited, the 
workers can make profits larger by their 
efforts, and thus increase their share. Profit 
sharing fts into the human and very Ameri- 
can concept that the future can always be 
better. 

Communism and socialism have trapped 
their millions of believers and supporters 
with the false picture of pie in the sky. 
Profit sharing has the same appeal, but ac- 
tually produces the pie. One profit-sharing 
check is worth all the lessons in economics 
and paeans on capitalism ever written. 
Workers who receive such checks soon want 
to know what makes profits, This leads 
them to investigate costs in their own plants 
and costs that they cannot directly control, 
such as taxes. As a result, socialism has no 
allure for a profit sharer. 

Profit sharing produces an intense interest 
on the part of the worker in the business 
from which he derives a share of the profits 
and yet does not seem to lead to any desire 
to interfere on the management level. On 
the contrary, it seems to produce a new ap- 
preciation by the workers of management's 
problems. 

Objectors say that profit sharing will not 
work when there are no profits. Experience 
does not bear out this theory. Members of 
the council, such as Sears, Roebuck, Procter 
& Gamble, and Vanadium Alloy Steel, have 
gone through a number of cyclical depres- 
sions and their plans have survived. Other 
companies, such as the Gerstenslager Co., 
builders of special bodies for trucks, have 
found themselves profitless in times of great 
prosperity because strikes in steel or auto 
companies haye deprived them of materials, 
Their men have used their idle time to figure 
out how to increase production. At Gersten- 
slager this resulted in a 20-percent increase 
per hour on one item after the plant could 
operate again. 

If profit sharing results in the substitution 
of we“ for “they” when a worker speaks 
of his company, if it raises wages and profits 
and, on the other hand, often lowers prices, 
why is it not universal? For the same rea- 
son that American foreign policy flounders; 
that our art and literature are in a slough: 
progressive leadership and the creative 
thinking that accompaniés it are lacking, 
American business, like most of the rest of 
the Nation, is surfeited with brilliant tech- 
nicians and barren of wise leaders who un- 
derstand human nature. It is throttled by 
the reactionaries and “stupidarians” of the 
right and of the left. i 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR BOTH GAIN 


On management's side it takes vision to 
see that by giving away part of your profits 
you will increase what you have left to more 
than the original whole, It takes the cour- 
age of real leadership to enter into the frank 
and democratic relationship with your work- 
ers that profit sharing requires. Under 
profit sharing there are no bosses—just lead- 
ers—and many a businessman has forgotten 
how to be a leader. 

On the workers’ side, many employees can- 
not imagine that the boss would ever want 
to give them a break. They regard profit 
sharing as a sort of trap. Some unions, as 
already mentioned, fear that the resulting 
harmony between management and labor 
would lessen their hold over their members. 
Karl Marx and Veblen never wrote anything 
about profit sharing. Workers don’t know 
quite where it fits in. 

Once management and workers make the 
plunge into profit sharing, the enthusiasm is 
likely to be great on both sides. A repre- 
sentative of a national business magazine, 
with a newspaperman’s natural cynicism, 
attended one of the annual conventions of 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, now 
in its sixth year. Looking about him he said, 
“I've been to every known type of business 
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convention but this beats me. These people 
don’t act like businessmen; they act like 
a bunch of evangelists. Yet that doesn’t 
make sense because I recognize many of these 
men and their companies, and moneywise 
they are some of the most successful execu- 
tives and companies in the Nation.” To 
this one of his colleagues replied, Oh, they 
are successful, so they can afford to share 
some profits.” A passing profit-sharer fin- 
ished the discussion by answering, “No, we 
are successful because we share our profits.” 

After 2 years as vice chairman and 3 as 
chairman of the Council, after observing the 
success of profit sharing in all sizes and 
sorts of industries and, most important, after 
operating a profit-sharing newspaper with 
five different unions, I can say wholeheartedly 
“profit sharing works.” If profit sharing 
were nationwide, I believe you would not find 
one Socialist or Communist among Ameri- 
can workers, 


How To Cut United States Budget a Third 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
Percival F. Brundage, of the city of 
Montclair in my home State of New 
Jersey, is the author of a thoughtful and 
provocative article in the March 1953 
issue of Freedom and Union. 

Mr. Brundage is a partner in Price 
Waterhouse & Co., is an officer of the 
American Institute of Accountants, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Montclair Savings Bank, and has 
long been active in the cause of Atlantic 
Union. 

Because of its very title, which is, 
“How To Cut the United States Budget 
a Third,” Mr. Brundage's article is 
worthy of study by my colleagues of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Cur UNITED STATES BUDGET A THIRD 
(By Percival F, Brundage) 
‘POSSIBILITY SEEN OF REDUCTION IN TAXES AS 
EARLY AS NEXT FISCAL YEAR IF NATO COUN- 

TRIES INTEGRATE ON FEDERAL UNION BASIS 

The creation of an Atlantic federal union 
would make an excellent cornerstone for the 
policy structure of the new administration 
in Washington. It is basic to both domestic 
and foreign policy. It would enable the ad- 
ministration to accomplish its two principal 
objectives, which otherwise may prove ſrrec- 
oncilable: 

1. World peace and stability through a 
strong organization of the western demo- 
cratic world; 

2. A balanced budget and reduced taxation 
with a strong economy at home. 

The first of the principles enunciated by 
President Eisenhower in his inaugural ad- 
dress, January 20, was: 

“Abhorring war as a chosen way to balk 
the purposes of those who threaten us, we 
hold it to be the first task of statesmanship 
to develop the strength that will deter the 
forces of aggression and promote the condi- 


tions of peace. For, as it must be the su- 
preme purpose of all freemen, so it must be 
the dedication of their leaders, to save hu- 
manity from preying upon itself.” 

His seventh principle was: 

“Appreciating that economic need, mili- 
tary security and political wisdom combine 
to suggest regional groupings of free peoples, 
we hope, within the framework of the United 
Nations, to help strengthen such special 
bonds the world over. The nature of these 
ties must vary with the different problems 
of different areas. 

“In the Western Hemisphere, we enthusi- 
astically join with all our neighbors in the 
work of perfecting a community of fraternal 
trust and common purpose, 

“In Europe, we ask that enlightened and 
inspired leaders of the Western nations strive 
with renewed vigor to make the unity of 
their peoples a reality. Only as free Europe 
unitedly marshals its strength can it effec- 
tively safeguard, even with our help, its 
spiritual and cultural heritages." 

Federal Union, Inc., has consistently urged 
applying to present-day conditions our own 
American experience in federating the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States. The Strasbourg as- 
sembly, the Schuman plan, the Marshall 
plan, ECA, the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, have all been steps toward strength- 
ening the Western European and Atlantic 
democracies and organizing them more ef- 
fectively for the defense of freedom. With- 
out some kind of political federation, how- 
ever, the full power of a united free people 
will never be achieved, and the cost may 
prove to be insuperable. 

Mr. Truman, in his budget message in 
January proposing a total budget of $78.6 
billion for the 1953-54 fiscal year, recom- 
mended spending $57.3 billion “for major 
national security.” The leaders of Congress 
have already announced that they will make 
substantial cuts in this figure and a group 
of experts is now working on the problem. 
A cut of approximately $10 billion will be 
necessary if the budget is to be balanced 
with even the present excessive taxes, since 
Mr. Truman estimated the budget receipts 
for the next fiscal year under current tax 
rates at $68.7 billion, 

Based on my experience, I would say that 
it will be very difficult, ff not impossible, 
to balance the budget for the next fiscal 
year without a major change in adminis- 
tration policy. Our present defense program 
calls for cooperation but no integration of 
the armed forces of the NATO countries. 
If we had an overall political organization, 
on a federal basis, such as that proposed 
by Federal Union, Inc., integration would 
be possible and this, I am convinced, would 
enable the budget to be balanced and some 
reduction in taxes made during the next 
fiscal year. 

What I am advocating as a program for 
the new administration is an initial fed- 
eration of the sponsor members of NATO, 
uniting our defense forces and foreign pol- 
icy, and stabilizing our currencies. 

With a complete integration of the North 
Atlantic forces to include a unified design 
of weapons, standardization of equipment 
and ammunition, coordinated navy, air, and 
land forces, and above all a consistent and 
united foreign policy, I am convinced that 
the total expenditures could be reduced by 
one-third and be more effective than with 
the Truman program and the Truman 
budget. 

At present we and our allies have depots 
and stores in 2,000 locations throughout the 
world. Recent Army statistics indicate that 
for every 13,000 men in the line, we have 
63,000 in uniform and many thousands more 
in civilian capacities. Soviet Russia, on the 
contrary, has 3 men in the line for every 5 in 
uniform, and their mechanical support is 
much less costly than ours. We are paying 
our men monthly stipends in addition to 
their subsistence, which the Russians are 
not doing. Our total cost per man in the 
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line is at least 10 times the cost of the Rus- 
sian soldier, and the Soviet has unlimited 
manpower. 

Technological developments during the 
past 10 years have been so rapid that re- 
cently constructed airpianes, costing mil- 
lions of dollars, have become obsolete almost 
overnight. How long can we keep up this 
competition in armaments by going it alone, 
or with a loose alliance only, and not go 
bankrupt? We must depend on the superior 
quality of our equipment, and our techno- 
logical improvements, but we must also ob- 
tain all the advantages of a closer coopera- 
tion and integration with those peoples who 
have practiced democracy for many years 
and who have the same sympathies and 
ideals as we, even if they use a different pro- 
nunciation, or speak a different language. 

An Atlantic union, federating the United 
States, Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands would have adequate 
strategic bases throughout the world which 
could be used much more effectively than 
our present system of separate bases for each 
of our forces. 


ECONOMIC WEAK SPOTS 


The internal economies of the Western 
democracies would be greatly strengthened 
by the proposed union. The most serious 
difficulties experienced in Europe at the 
present time stem from (1) high taxes, (2) 
shortages of dollar exchange, (3) internal 
disturbances caused by communistic plot- 
ting and sabotage, and (4) fear of a future 
rearmed Germany—a fear almost as great as 
the fear of presently armed Soviet Russia. 

All of these difficulties would be eased by 
an Atlantic union. 

The total defense cost would be reduced 
and taxes could be reduced, if only by a 
small amount at first. 

With sterling exchange guaranteed by 
Canada and ourselves, the immediate urge 
to obtain dollars would be removed. 

Internal communistic disturbances are 
principally directed toward creating dissen- 
sion between the democratic countries. This 
danger would be greatly reduced in the event 
of a federal union. 

A rearmed Western Germany, which would 
soon be included in the union, would have 
a loyalty to the Atlantic federation which 
would remove the threat that keeps France 
from approving the present European defense 
pact. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong wrote in the 
January Foreign Affairs: 

“In Europe, the Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Alliance were political and 
psychological in purpose, as well as economic 
and military. They were admirable and 
courageous and, to a point, have been suc- 
cessful. But they were essentially holding 
actions, Just as the containment policy is 
essentially a holding: policy. 

“The next step is to try to take the po- 
litical initiative away from the Soviets. 
Our guiding objective is the restoration of 
freedom and unity to the whole Continent. 
This means the return of Russian rule to the 
frontiers of Russia—on the map of Europe 
as it was before Hitler and Stalin made 
their pact to divide Poland, before Stalin gob- 
bled up the Baltic States, extinguished the 
independence of Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, and sat himself down 
in half of Germany and Austria.” 

Mr. Armstrong then goes on to say: 

“The future strength of NATO—whether 
it is to reach anything like its goal of 94 
divisions in 1954—depends largely on Fran- 
co-German agreement as to Germany's role 
in it. Germans have argued that they can- 
not afford to rearm until they are sure that 
West European rearmament has already 
progressed so far that if they join the sys- 
tem they will be safe. To e thus is to 
argue in a circle; for West European defense 
can be efficient only if the terrain of ma- 
neuver includes Western Germany and if 
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the Western manpower includes that of 
Germany. 

“Germany and France must decide 
whether they want to face the perils of the 
next decade separately or together, and the 
force of our reasoning and the weight of our 
help must be directed to securing the latter 
decision. For it to be acceptable to the 
French, we and the British must make the 
relationship between the West European 
defense force and the North Atlantic de- 
fense organization more specific. Only if 
France feels that she will not be left to 
deal alone with a powerful German partner 
will she agree to the degree of German re- 
armament necessary to the defense of West- 
ern Germany as well as the rest of Western 
Europe.” 

Mr. Armstrong assesses the situation clear- 
ly but he falls to grasp or at least express the 
obvious answer to the dilemma—Atiantic 
Federation. 

The Lisbon agreement reached by the 
Foreign Ministers a little over a year ago 
was conditional on additional aid from the 
United States and “assurances of an ade- 
quate amount of foreign exchange to avoid 
widening the dollar gap.” One of the great- 
est weaknesses of NATO—the shortage of 
dollar exchange—would be converted into 
one of the greatest bulwarks of the Atlantic 
Federation—a sound., interchangeable cur- 
rency. 

To realize what this would mean, one need 
only look back at the spectacular change in 
the credit position of the United States in 
1790 as compared with the position of the in- 
dividual States a few years earlier. It was 
the result of confidence created by the Fed- 
eral Union of the Thirteen States and the 
-establishment of a common currency effec- 
tively guaranteed by all. 

I believe, the improvement of the ex- 
change position alone that would re- 
sult from Atlantic union now would re- 
move many of the apparently insuperable 
‘obstacles faced by the British economy which 
prevent Britain today from assuming a larger 
portion of the total defense load. 

The Lisbon agreement recommended that 
the member States “review their immigra- 
tion policies * * with the aim of facilitat- 
“ing: labor mobility in and between NATO 
In this field also, an Atlantic 
federation could make an important con- 
tribution, though an immediate removal 
of all restrictions on the movement of popu- 
lation would not be feasible. The mere ex- 
istence of the federation would lessen the 
strains of living in Western Europe, and 
therefore the desire to emigrate. 

Price conditions are such that we Ameri- 
cans: will have to expand our own economy 
or contract it. There is very little chance of 
being able to continue on the present level. 
Contraction would be dangerous to our econ- 
omy and that of the rest of the world. The 
leaders of both parties recognize that we 
would be unable to maintain our present 
standard of living against a hostile world. 

Eventually a larger union than the pro- 
posed Atlantic federation may become pos- 
sible. The program of Federal Union, Inc., 
suggests an open-end agreement which 
would enable the union to include later 
other nations which might wish to be ad- 
mitted to it and meet its requirements in 
democratic policy. 

The United Nations should continue to be 
supported, but within the foreseeable future 
it cannot be strengthened sufficiently to or- 
ganize an effective peace force to meet emer- 
gencies. 

In order to begin to achieve the proposed 
Federal union, President Eisenhower need 
only address the heads of the States original- 
ly sponsoring the North Atlantic Pact and 
suggest—as the Atlantic union resolution 
proposes—that they meet in a constitutional 
convention to explore the possibility of their 
joining in a Federal union. Such a move 
would receive the immediate support of the 


peoples concerned, judging from the clear 
evidence to be found already in the speeches 
and writings emanating from these coun- 
tries. The mere announcement of the invi- 
tation to such a constitutional convention 
would electrify the free everywhere. We 
would thus take the initiative completely 
away from communism. This move would 
not only rally the peoples invited to the ini- 
tial convention, but would give confidence to 
the rest of the democratic world. 

The achievement of the union itself will 
take time, but even the preliminary steps 
would tend to unify our countries so much 
that international communism would be 
obliged to abandon its plans for further ag- 
gression and concentrate on holding the line 
it now has. And this line, I am convinced, 
we could soon dent in very substantial areas. 

By Atlantic federal union, and only by it, 
will the objectives of our free society become 
possible of attainment. 


Importations of Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Oil Curtain,” published recently 
in the Washington Post, relating to im- 
portations of residual fuel oil into the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Om CURTAIN 


One of the most blatant and dangerous 
8 to promote special interest at the 
expense Of national interest will shortly have 
a hearing in the House. No fewer than 26 
identical bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to restrict drastically the imports of 
residual fuel oil into this country. A sepa- 
rate bill offered by Representative RICHARD 
Smmpson, which has attracted more atten- 
tion, would include the oil restrictions as 
part of a larger move to undercut the re- 
ciprocal trade program. Though the 26 bills 
do not say so, they are directed almost solely 
at trade with Venezuela—which trade has 
recently been the subject of international 
agreement. 

Residual ol] is ofl which is left after gaso- 
line and similar properties have been re- 
fined out; up to 65 percent of the oil, in 
the case of Venezuela, is classed as residual. 
The bills in Congress would restrict the im- 
portation of such residual oil to 5 percent 
of the domestic demand in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the preceding year. Such a 
limitation would have the effect of cutting 
residual fuel oil shipments from Venezuela 
by as much as 80 percent, at a cost to Vene- 
zuela of perhaps $300 million a year. 

Any such violation of the trade agreement, 
with so heavy an economic loss to Venezuela, 
would almost certainly intensify the de- 
mand for nationalization of Venezuela's vast 
oil and iron resources. That would pose a 
pretty problem for the United States. Oil 
from Venezuela would be absolutely vital 
to this country in the event of a major war. 
So long as an active oil industry is retained 
in the United States, it is in the national 
interest to conserye our own reserves by 
importing oll. To permit the pressure, re- 
portedly from the coal industry, to force 
us into alienating our source in Venezuela 
would be to strike a blow at our own security. 
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Award to Congressional Quarterly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, two of 
Florida's brilliant and useful citizens are 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Poynter, of St. 
Petersburg, who are best known in 
Washington as the editors and publishers 
of the Congressional Quarterly. 

A few days ago the American Heritage 
Foundation made a special award to the 
Congressional Quarterly for special serv- 
ice of public value rendered by Congres- 
sional Quarterly News Features, in con- 
nection with the register-and-vote cam- 
paign of last year. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD a news 
release of the American Heritage Foun- 
dation bearing upon the recognition 
award. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 8.—The American Her- 
itage Foundation today gave a special award 
in the foundation's 1952 register-and-vote 


competition to Congressional Quarterly News 
Features. 

C. M. Vandeberg, executive director of the 
foundation, said the award to Congressional 
Quarterly, a news and reference service de- 
voted exclusively to Congress, is “In recogni- 
tion of your outstanding achievement in 
behalf of better citizenship.” 

In a letter to Nelson and Henrietta Poyn- 
ter, editors and publishers of Congressional 
Quarterly, Vandeberg said: 

“After examining the reports and docu- 


“mentary evidence submitted by more than 


15,000 entries, the foundation’s awards com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of -Charles 


E. Wilson, formerly of the General Electric 


Co., unanimously decided to grant a special 
award to the Congressional Quarterly News 
Features for outstanding leadership and per- 
formance in support of the national non- 
partisan register and vote campaign.” 

According to Mr. Wilson, Congressional 
Quarterly was singled out for the award be- 
cause of its valuable research data on past 
elections and its analysis of voting in each 
of the 48 States. 

Mr. Wilson said that although Congres- 
sional Quarterly did not submit an entry in 
the competition, several of its admirers 
throughout the country nominated Con- 
gressional Quarterly for special recognition, 

The award, foundation spokesmen said, 18 
a masterpiece of Americana by the cele- 
brated illuminator Arthur Szyk and was es- 
pecially designed and produced by the 
Lithographers National Association,” 


Spread of Communism in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “On the Communist Fence,” 
written by Lou Kustas, and published 
in the Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
March 12, 1953.. This is an excellent 
article concerning the spread of com- 
munism in the Middle East. This use- 
ful article was called to my attention 
by the American Lebanese Veterans’ As- 
sociation, Staff Sergeant Philip Sabra 
Post, 341 Quequechan Street, Fall River, 
Mass. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ON THE COMMUNIST FENCE—ARABS BITTER 
ABOUT UNITED STATES PROMISES OF AID AND 
THE BUNGLING OF POINT 4 PROGRAM 

(By Lou Kustas) 

Beirut, LEBANON. —Communism is rapidly 
overtaking the democracies in the race for 
this strategic and oil-rich part of the world. 
Everyone sees it, admits it, and worries about 
it, but little is being done about it. 

The situation is fragile. It could go in a 
matter of days.“ asserted Ambassador Edwin 
A. Locke, Jr., special representative of the 
Secretary of State to the Near East, who re- 
signed January 5. “The riots in Arab Cities 
are a good example of what can happen.” 

“We have lost heavily in recent. weeks,” 
admitted Ambassador Harold B. Minor, a 
career diplomat with years of service in the 
Middle East. The Reds are playing up the 
anti-Semitic trials in Czechoslovakia and 
the fact that they voted with the Arabs on 
the winning side in the U. N. regarding the 
Arab-Israeli negotiations.” 

“At this moment it is like the race between 
the tortoise and the hare,” said an Arab 
leader. “You are the hare and the Commu- 
nists the tortoise. You are the hare because 
we Arabs are individuais and lovers of free- 
dom. But the tortoise is moving up very 
fast as the hare. continues to nap.” 

This beautiful -Mediterranean port city, 
gateway to the region, is the center of Red 
activity for Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. From here 
go out Moscow's orders for the fellow travel- 
ers in fezzes and burnooses to stir up the 
miserably poor Arabs. 

Though lacking water for crops, these bar- 
ren lands are fertile ground for communism 


under ordinary circumstances. There is no 


middle class. The masses live in poverty and 
hardship while a few exploit them to live in 
unparalleled luxury. The Arab peasant is 
charged high rent for land that yields him 
little. Indeed, he has to struggle even for 
drinking water. Illiterate and racked by dis- 
ease, he has no schools or doctors. Worse 
yet, he has no future. 

UNSETTLED REFUGEES RIPE FOR COMMUNISM 

He has lived in these circumstances for 
centuries but now he is being told that com- 
munism can change all this for him. He 
has been exploited so long by Europeans that 
he readily believes the West wants only to 
perpetuate this. Strongly moved by the pas- 
sions of nationalism sweeping the world, he 
is told communism will further it. 

In addition, the Reds are making a tre- 
mendous number of recruits among the 
860,000 Palestinian refugees scattered 
throughout the area. Homeless for 4 years 
now, living in tents, shacks, and even caves, 
they are giving up hope of peaceful settle- 
ment. More and more they blame America 
for their continuing wretchedness. 

Still, these conditions of hatred, suspicion, 
poverty and lack of a future have—with the 
exception of the refugees—existed for years. 
Why then the rapidly increasing spread of 
communism? Arab leaders without excep- 
tion gave these reasons: 

1. ‘The Arabs are damn fed up with Ameri- 
can promises to help raise their standard of 
living and settle the refugee problem, 


2. The Communists are better organized 
and better led than the democratic forces 
here. 

United States promises of aid that never 
came through are a very sore spot. Com- 
ment on this was best made by Kamel 
Mrowa, a vigorous nationalist who publishes 
an influential Arab paper bosides the only 
English-language daily in the Arab world 
outside of Cairo. He declared: 

“American aid is a joke here. Whenever 
people promise something ridiculous, the 
answer is, Oh, you want to give me Ameri- 
can aid.’ That's how badly you've bungled. 

“You promised to help settle the refugee 
problem that is like a cancer within us. 
What has been done except barely keep them 
alive? 

“Where is the American aid you promised 
would help end the poverty of our people? 
Things are getting worse instead of better. 
One out of 20 is unemployed. Do you won- 
der communism is spreading? 

“Fortunately, most are ‘spite Communists’ 
and not fellow travelers. They are only go- 
ing over to the Reds because they are dis- 
gusted with you. It still isn't too late to win 
them back,” Mr. Mrowa declared. 

“You've had but one good man out here 
Ambassador Locke. He didn't live in a 
golden cage like some of your people do. He 
didn't stay behind his desk. He got out and 
saw things, looked into our problems, took 
time to understand us, He then drew up a 
definite plan—the first you’ve ever had—to 
save this region for the West. And what 
happened? Your State Department called 
him back and sacked him.” 

(Ambassador Locke made a speech here 
December 5 in which he recommended a 
change in United States policy to the Arab 
world. He advocated rapid action in eco- 
nomic development of the area: The United 
States would loan money and assist in build- 
ing self-liquidating dams and irrigation 
projects that would make the deserts arable, 
thus raise living standards, provide em- 
ployment, lessen the economic lopsided- 
ness between the oil and nonoil Arab na- 
tions and furnish tangible evidence of Ameri- 
can good will and intent. The speech was 
hailed throughout this entire area but he was 
called to Washington and asked to resign as 
of January 5.) 


HANDLING OF POINT. 4 INSPIRES RED PROPAGANDA 


Another typical expression was given by 
a pan-Arab leader, Hanna Ghosn: 

“With a little understanding and sym- 
pathy, you could win us over. We are 40 
million Arabs, We could raise an army of 
half a million for you. You spend billions 
in France. What number of divisions do 
they give you in return?” asked Mr. Ghosn. 

Point 4, designed to fight communism by 
raising the standards of living in under- 
developed countries, has been bungled so 
badly here that the Communists are using 
it as propaganda against us. After 18 
months in Lebanon, the program hasn't 
begun to function. Until December 31 it 
was preparing to pull out. 
cially accepted today. 

The story behind this fiasco Is almost un- 
believable. It reveals American incompe- 
tence at its worst, and don’t think the Reds, 
who fear point 4, haven’t taken full advan- 
tage of the situation. 

It is doing quite well in other parts of the 
world, raising standards of living and mak- 
ing new friends for America at the same time. 
Here, however, it has been handled so ineptly 
that the Lebanese, an intelligent race of 
1,250,000 Christians and Moslems who have 
done well wherever they have emigrated, have 
been debating whether to accept it—even 
though they need it badly. 

Point 4 has been the victim of complete 
misunderstanding here. No one ever took 
the trouble to properly explain it to the 
people. Unknown, it became a perfect sub- 
ject for the Communists. They term it 


either “imperialistic,” “commercial,” “a tool 


It still isn’t offl- 
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for the benefit of the rich,” or eyen “non- 
existent except as propaganda,” depending 
upon whom they are working. 

Even at a critical moment when point 4 
was being debated in Parliament by men 
who didn’t understand it, neither its head, 
Hollis Peter, or his boss, Ambassador Harold 
B. Minor, did anything to clear the air and 
explain we had no designs on the Lebanese 
but only wanted to help them. 

If it wasn’t for a point 4 specialist who 
got so worked up over the complete apathy 
and flounderings of his bosses, the point 4 
staff would be packing its bags today and 
leaving the Lebanese to wallow in the pov- 
erty and ignorance that breeds communism, 

This man—who must be kept nameless if 
he is to keep his job—did a very simple 
thing: He explained point 4. Realizing the 
widespread ignorance about it that was de- 
feating it, he violated an order, that all 
information must emanate from the United 
States Information Service. This group is 
also inert. When point 4 health specialists 
recently helped stop a typhoid epidemic in 
two villages, USI handled the story so poor- 
ly that it never reached the public. 

On his own initiative as an American citi- 
zen trying to help his country, this man went 
to the leading newspaper offices in Beirut, 
cornered éach editor and explained the pro- 
gram. Almost overnight, editorial opposi- 
tion to point 4 changed. Not only did the 
papers argue for adoption of it, but they 
began belaboring its open. opponents, the 
pro-French, pro-British, and prorich who 
feared that with point 4 the Americans 
would lessen their influence. ; 

Point 4 was brought to Lebanon in 1951 
with fanfare that led the Lebanese to be- 
lieve it would open the gates to the Garden 
of Eden.” Said the newspaper Le Matin: 
Point 4 promised “the greatest projects, as 
well as the most varied ones—enlarging the 
port of Tripoli, construction of a 5 
factory, model jails, etc.” Said An Nidal: 
“Through its merits we believed Lebanon 
would become a paradise. We thought that 
through point 4 projects, we would get rid 
of unemployment and arr Lager: prob- 
lems.“ 3 

Mr. Peter explained. “rt was oversold to 
make the people enthusiastic., It led to ex- 
pectations of very great things and became 
confused with economic aid.” d 

On June 26, 1952, an agreement was signed 
calling for the United States to put in $3,- 
100,000 and Lebanon 600 in the fields of 
water and rural improvement, agriculture . 
and forestry, public health, education, in- 
dustry, tourism, social affairs, communica- 
tions and training in all flelds. Six indi- 
vidual project agreements were signed before 
the government fell in September. ; 
PLANS AND SURVEYS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ACTION 

Headed by Camille Chamoun, the present 
regime began a reform movement that now 
is lopping employees off the public payrolls 
by the hundreds. Taking a closer look at 
point 4, the Lebanese found that with the 
exception of two health centers, the proj- 
ects under way were only surveys. After the 
buildup given point 4, they began losing 
interest. A common saying here today is: 
“We don't need surveys to determine our 
problems—we know them. Simply water 


and power.” 5 began to mount and 
rumors to fly. Peter and Mr. mest 
simply sat. 


In November, Mr. Minor informed Wash- 
ington the program was a failure and asked 
it be recalled. He was urged to keep trying’ 
and was given much of Mr. Peter's author- 
ity. Hoping the Lebanese would begin sign- 
ing some 45 other project agreements that 
were being worked up by the experts who 
kept arriving, some projects such as a model | 
elementary school were begun without offi- 
cial agreements. But most specialists could 
do nothing but wait and hope. 

In December, Mr. Minor gave the Lebas 
nese a deadline of January 15 and told the; 
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point 4 people to prepare to transfer to 
“countries that want you.” Many Amer- 
icans sided with Lebanese friends of the 
program in deploring the deadline but the 
Ambassador stood firm. 

“Our trouble is political cussedness,” he 
said last week. The Arabs are awfully mad 
at us. They love the American people and 
hate the American Government at the same 
time. It is difficult to work out a mutual- 
aid program in such an atmosphere.” He 
failed to mention that point 4 is work- 
ing successfully in other Arab countries. 

A 3l-year-old deputy, Pierre Eddi, who 
leads the national bloc, put it this way: 
“Show us you are really interested in us. Do 
only one of Mr. Locke’s projects and you 
would win a great victory here in the Middle 
East. You would put an end to this talk 
about America just bluffing the Arabs and 
all the foreign intrigue against you. 

“Many of our people have to work hard 
just for drinking water. Just build one 
water project and you will win many friends. 
Without a doubt we need your financial aid. 
We have no oil or cotton in Lebanon. Plans 
alone are no good to us. All they do is 
provide fuel for the Reds.” 


The Bones of Sitting Bull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Ho. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there seems to be a dispute between the 
States of North Dakota and South Da- 
kota as to which State shall receive the 
bones of Sitting Bull. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
Sitting Bull came into Montana and de- 
feated Custer at the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn 77 years ago. 

An article relating to the bones of Sit- 
ting Bull, and stating why they belong 
in Montana, was published in the Lewis- 
town (Mont.) Daily News of Friday, 
March 27, 1953. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SITTING BULL’S BONES BELONG IN MONTANA, 

McEWEN Says 

Montana is right in the middle of a squab- 
ble between South Dakota and North Dakota 
over Sitting Bull's bones. 

Lewistown's Bob McEwen, president of the 
Central Montana Chamber of Commerce, put 
it there with a letter to Hugo Aronson, Gov- 
ernor of the Treasure State. 

He wants the Sioux chief's bones moved 
to the Custer Battlefield National Monument 
pouin of Hardin and Crow Agency in Mon- 

a. 

Sitting Bull, who led 5,000 Sioux warriors 
when they wiped out Custer and his entire 
command that hot June day back in 1876, 
now lies buried at Fort Yates, N, Dak. 

The South Dakotans want to dig up the 
remains of the Sioux medicine man and 


chief, and bury him just west of Mobridge, 
8. Dak. 


WHAT HE SAID 

Just what the Governor of South Dakota 
said to the Governor of North Dakota hasn't 
heen reported accurately, but there is a tre- 
mendous uproar on the Great Plains, with 
North Dakota now laying ardent claim to the 


all but forgotten bones of Sitting Bull, and 
South Dakota trying to come up with some 
legal gimmick which will enable them to 
claim the remains of Custer’s conqueror. 

“I think it is time that Montana asserted 
itself,” Bob McEwen wrote Governor Aronson 
after watching the fray from a distance. 
“After all, no one would have ever heard of 
Sitting Bull if he hadn’t come to Montana, 
and if General ‘Long Hair’ Custer hadn't 
hunted him and his Sioux down on the banks 
of the Little Big Horn River south of Hardin 
and Crow Agency, Mont.“ * if Sitting 
Bull had anything to say about it, I am sure 
he would want to be buried where he rose 
to his greatest heights.” 


STRONG CASES 


In urging the Montana governor's support 
in moving Sitting Bull’s body to the Treasure 
State, McEwen made a strong case. 

“Fort Yates, N. Dak., is far off the beaten 
track, where it is virtually impossible for 
tourists to visit the resting. place of Sitting 
Bull,” he wrote. 

“The Custer battlefield in Montana ad- 
joins United States Highway 87, one of the 
finer and more traveled roads of the West, so 
it would be easy for tourists by the thousands 
to visit Sitting Bull's burial place if he were 
moved to it. 

“The men of Custer’s command who died 
at the hands of Sitting Bull and his Sioux 
lie buried there in a special cemetery near 
the memorial museum at Custer battlefield 
in Montana, It is a national monument, and 
Federal attendants are already there to di- 
rect tourists and also keep the ground and 
graves attractive and well preserved,” the 
president of the Central Montana Chamber 
of Commerce continued. 

HES NEGLECTED 

“Quoting from the Bismarck Tribune, 
which is published in North Dakota, where 
Sitting Bull now lies buried: 

As anyone who has been to see it knows, 
the grave in which rest the earthly remains 
of Sitting Bull is in a sad state of repair. 
It is poorly marked, poorly kept, poorly pro- 
tected. It reflects the lack of concern com- 
mon where the beaten leaders of a vanquish- 
ed and once vanishing race are concerned.’ 

“With Sitting Bull’s grave in such sad 
shape,” McEwen argued, “it is obvious that 
something needs to be done, so now is the 
time to move it. If this is done, we can 
raise the money in Montana to build a fine 
monument for this great chief. 


BACK HOME 


“Then Sitting Bull will be back in Mon- 
tana, on a hard-surfaced highway, at a na- 
tional monument, and where he became 
famous. 

“Montana, and Montana alone, made Sit- 
ting Bull famous,” McEwen asserted. 

“So Montana, and Montana alone, has the 
only strong claim for Sitting Bull’s bones. 

“I think you will be performing a great 
service for Sitting Bull, the Sioux, all In- 
dians, and the entire Nation,” McEwen con- 
cluded in his letter to Governor Aronson, 
“if you use your influence as Governor of 
Montana to have Sitting Bull returned to 
Montana where he is appreciated and will 
rest in happiness.” 


Republican Chairman Is Caesar’s Wife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it must 


be pretty clear by now that the Repub- 
__lican Party is determined to avoid even 
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the suspicion of suspicion in its dealings 
with everyone from Washington to Walla 
Walla. The resignation of Wes Roberts 
as national chairman has made it obvi- 
ous that the next chairman must be a 
combination of Sir Galahad and P. T. 
Barnum. In other words he must be a 
salesman first class who never exag- 
gerates his wares and would not be 
caught dead with anyone around who 
has ever associated with publications. 

No one can envy Mr. Roberts’ succes- 
sor. His job will be the more difficult 
because there are many applicants for 
so few jobs within the patronage field; 
because many people have an entirely 
erroneous notion of the function which 
a national chairman must perform; be- 
cause business direction, organizational 
skill, diplomacy, tact, fund raising, and 
wide traveling have come to be expected 
as part of the regular day-to-day assign- 
ments of the job. It sounds like a de- 
scription of the White House incumbent, 
and right now that is a good close picture 
of what is expected and what must be 
obtained. 


Airmail Subsidy Separation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
formative and concise editorial regard- 
ing the airmail subsidy separation bill, 
S. 1360, introduced by myself and Sen- 
ators AIKEN, CLEMENTS, COOPER, CORDON, 
DovuGLas, FERGUSON, GILLETTE, HEN- 
NINGS, HUMPHREY, Ives, JACKSON, JOHN- 
STON of South Carolina, KEFAUVER, KIL- 
GORE, LANGER, LEHMAN, MANSFIELD, 
MAYBANK, MUNDT, MURRAY, SCHOEPPEL, 
SMITH of New Jersey, and SPARKMAN, as 
well as relating to H. R. 131 by Mr. 
HESELTON, which editorial was published 
ee St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 1, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S GOOD Move 


On behalf of himself and 22 other Sen- 
ators, Massachusetts’ freshman Senator 
KENNEDY has introduced a bill which will 
save the Eisenhower administration’s Post 
Office Department an estimated $71,000,000 a 
year. The Kennedy bill would do this by 
separating airmail subsidy from mail pay for 
services rendered by the airlines. 

As reported by the Wall Street Journal, 
the budget contains an item of $134,000,000 
to be handed over to the airlines as “mail 
pay.” Actually the Civil Aeronautics Board 
admits, according to Senator KENNEDY, that 
no more than $63,000,000 is “for mail service 
rendered.” The difference—or $71,000,000 a 
year—is a hidden handout to the airline 
companies. 

If this subsidy is to be continued it should 
be put in the budget on its own basis. It 
should not be covered up in such a way that 
the taxpayers do not know it exists. The 
truth is this airline subsidy ought to have 
a thorough review and the way to begin is by 
showing it up on the budget for exactly 
what it is. 
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Of Giant Stature 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very com- 
plimentary editorial entitled “Of Giant 
Stature,” which relates to our distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr], and which 
was published in the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Sun of April 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or GIANT STATURE 


Newspaper accounts of the role in national 
politics being played by United States Sena- 
tor ROBERT A. Tart, of Ohio, set him forth in a 
giant’s stature. 

It has been rare in the anals of American 
politics that a man rejected by his party as 
an aspirant for the presidency has shown 
himself big enough to play second fiddle in 
perfect harmony with the victor. Yet, that 
appears to be Bos Tærr's distinction. 

Hailed in the dark days of GOP exile as 
“Mr. Republican,” foremost aspirant for the 
presidential nomination until his party’s na- 
tional convention last July, doubtless dis- 
appointed in being sidetracked, he has never- 
theless risen above personal considerations 
in serving both his party and his country. 

His behavior and attitude toward President 
Eisenhower is described as the wonder of his 
colleagues and of newspaper correspondents 
covering the Senate. They marvel at the 
generosity of his spirit. 

He and his famous forebears have been 
loyal to the Republican Party through three 
generations—in good times and bad, On the 
basis of his leadership, his courage, his ex- 
perience, he deserved better treatment than 
his party gave him last July. All this he 
seems to have been able to dismiss, and with- 
out apparent bitterness. 

Instead of sniping at the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, or sulking in his tent, he has 
chosen the nobler part—the role of com- 
petent statesman, sage counselor, party 
harmonizer. He has lately been called 
“Eisenhower's mainstay on Capitol Hill.” 

It appears that the Ohio Senator and 
President Eisenhower are on excellent terms, 
personally and politically. Even Martha 
Taft, the Senator’s charming wife who must 
use a wheel chair, is attending party func- 
tions. She was honored a week ago when 
Mrs. Eisenhower attended a reception in the 
home of Mrs. Taft. 

All of this reflects the stature of Senator 
Tart—and raises him far above the heights 
usually attained by ever-sensitive and over- 
sensitive figures in American politics. 


Oil Beneath Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record what I be- 
lieve to be a very sound editorial which 
appeared today in the New York Times. 
The title of the editorial is “Giveaway 
in Oil.” The editorial relates to the 
tidelands oil issue. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “‘New Gold Rush’ 
Seen in Offshore Oil Bill.” This article 
also appeared today in the New York 
Times, but was published on page 23, I 
believe. The article deals with -the 
speech made yesterday by the Senator 
from Illinois. I observe that the article 
is much shorter than the editorial to 
which I have already referred; neverthe- 
less, the article is, I believe, deserving of 
printing in the Recorp, if for no other 
purpose than to show the difference in 
emphasis between the news story and the 
editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, April 10, 1953.] 
GIVEAWAY IN Om. 


A debate is going on in the United States 
Senate at the present time that deserves 
far more attention than is being given it. 
This debate provides no thrills or sensa- 
tion, but it is of vital importance to the 
people of this country all the same. It con- 
cerns an attempt to take from all the people 
of all the United States billions of dollars’ 
worth of property that is rightfully theirs, 
and to present it to the people of a handful 
of States, notably Texas, Louisiana, Califor- 
nia, and Florida, It is the debate on off- 
shore oil. 

Three times the Supreme Court has held 
that the National Government has para- 
mount rights and full dominion over the 
submerged lands of the marginal sea, which 
means the area from low-water mark out 
to the 3-mile limit. It will be noted that 
lands covered and uncovered by movement 
of the tides are not involved, as they clearly 
Belong to the States, as do lands under in- 
land waters—and throughout this battle the 
Federal Government has never laid claim to 
them. 

The bill now under discussion in the Sen- 
ate would grant the States development 
rights to oil found within their so-called 
historic boundaries, which means at least 
out to the 3-mile limit and in some cases 
an indeterminate distance beyond. No one 
knows just what will happen in interna- 
tional law when a State’s boundary is ex- 
tended farther than the traditional 3-mile 
limit, in view of the historic position of the 
United States that all governments, inciud- 
ing our own, can properly claim jurisdic- 
tion over the sea only 3 miles out from low- 
water mark, and no farther. Even the Pres- 
idential proclamation that in 1945 estab- 
lished the Federal Government's claim to 
the natural resources of the seabed of the 
Continental Shelf (extending far beyond the 
3-mile limit in the Gulf of Mexico) specifi- 
cally stated that “the character as high seas 
of the waters above the Continental Shelf 
* * * [is] in no way * affected.“ 

The administration itself, which unfortu- 
nately has favored this gigantic giveaway 
to the States, has had to do a certain amount 
of backtracking already in an effort to bring 
the offshore-oil bill into conformity with 
constitutional and international law. But 
quite apart from the complications involved 
in giving individual States any kind of 
rights beyond the 3-mile limit, there is no 
justification that we can see in giving them 
even the oil between the low-water mark 
and the 3-mile limit. 

Congress unquestionably has the right to 
do so if it chooses, but in doing so it nullifies 
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decisions of the Supreme Court, it benefits a 
few States at the expense of the rest of us, 
it divests the Federal Government of con- 
trol over a resource vital to the national de- 
fense, it paves the way for State claims even 
beyond the historic boundaries and it raises 
a threat to the rest of our federally owned 
properties in public lands, forests, and parks. 
throughout the Nation. The Senators, in- 
cluding Mr. LEHMAN, of New York, who are 
fighting the offshore oil legislation are doing 
a public service in calling its dangers to the 
attention of the country. 


New “GOLD RUSH” SEEN IN OFFSHORE Ort BILE 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 9—Senator PauL H. 
DovcLas said today that passage of the Ad- 
ministration-backed offshore bill would sig- 
nal the start of a new “gold rush” to give the 
Nation’s public resources to States and 
greedy private interests. 

In a speech that took up most of today’s 
Senate session, the Illinois Democrat said the 
four States most interested in the bill— 
California, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida— 
were ignoring the rights of the other 44 
States. 

Senator Douctas described the measure as 
a States“ wrong rather than a States’ rights 
bill” because “it violates the real rights of 
the inland States and also of those coastal 
States which do not have oil, gas, and sulfur 
off their shores. 

“If the offshore oil and gas deposits are 
given to the States, it will not only be the 
minerals, forests, and grazing lands which 
will follow,” he warned. “The big multipur- 
pose dams which the Federal Government 
has built on the rivers will quite possibly be 
next to go.” 

Mr. Douctas is a leading opponent of a 
bill to grant coastal States title to offshore 
lands out to their historic boundaries. The 
measure r izes Federal control of the 
rest of the Continental Shelf. The Senate 
recessed at 6:32 p. m. with Mr. Dovctas still 
holding the floor. He said he hoped to finish 
his speech tomorrow. 


Future of Soviet Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor two excel- 
lent editorials entitled “Future of Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” written by John Fox, 
publisher of the Boston Post, and pub- 
lished in the Boston Post on April 7 and 
April 8, respectively, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Boston Post of April 7, 1953] 

FUTURE or SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
(By John Fox) 

Each new news item that has come out of 
Russia or any of her puppet states for the 
past 3 weeks has made it increasingly clear 
that the Kremlin gang has decided that this 
is not the time for them to begin all-out war 
against the United States. The reasons for 
this decision can be found by examining the 
situations of only two countries, the United 
States of America and the U, S. S. R. In 
making an appraisal it must never be for- 
gotten that the Soviet Government is self- 
dedicated to the destruction of every other 
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nation and eyery individual who stands in 
the way of her enslavement of the world, 
and the United States is the only nation 
left standing between the Soviets and their 
goal. 

On the continent of Europe the four prin- 
cipal nations are France, Western Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. Not one is capable of re- 
sisting the armies of Russia for a week. It 
is doubtful that one of them could even slow 
down the Russian Army for more than a day. 

-France, whose manhood has been drained 
by almost 200 years of recurring and terrible 
wars which have been fought in large part 
on her own territory, is plagued by an ap- 
palling Communist infiltration and by a sys- 
tem of government which at best is a guar- 
anty of political instability and at worst a 
guaranty of no government at all. In the 
event of war with Russia, it is certain that 
sabotage from within by French Communists 
would render France completely impotent. 

Italy has been so thoroughly infiltrated by 
the Communists that in the last general elec- 
tions she was probably saved the nightmare 
of having the Communist Party actually in 
control of the government only by the fact 
that the whole weight of the Catholic Church 
was thrown into the contest. Another gen- 
eral election is fast approaching in Italy, 
and it is disturbing to learn that the Com- 
munists may be stronger than ever in many 

of the country, particularly in the in- 
dustrial north. Whether this be so or not, 
the fact remains that Italy would be impo- 
tent indeed in the face of attack by Russian 
armies. Soviet military forces are, of course, 
even now on her very border, 


AID LIMITED TO GOOD WISHES 


Spain is poverty-stricken to the extent 
that many of her people do not get enough to 
eat. She is without arms, reserves, and the 
means of production. In appraising her 
effectiveness in a war against Russia, about 
the best that can be said is that due to the 
accident of geography, she is difficult to 
invade. 

Western Germany is utterly stripped of all 
means of resistance. It would not take the 
Russians more than 3 days to roll across the 
whole of Western Germany. 

Far from offering any effective resistance 
to Russian armies, these countries would 
simply supply to the Soviets more slaves, 
natural resources, the means of production, 
and bases from which to operate. 

Because the population of the British Isles 
is, to a very large extent, concentrated in 
cities and towns, England could not last a 
week against atomic attack. It would be 
necessary for the Russians, in addition to 
blasting the large cities of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland out of existence, only to 
drop atomic bombs into the lakes and reser- 
voirs to poison nearly the entire populations 
of the British Isles. 

Despite our foolish squandering of money 
in almost inconceivable amounts, the un- 
pleasant fact remains that there is hardly a 
nation left which we can call our friend any- 
where in the world. Even in the cases of 
the very few who are well disposed toward 
us, their aid would be largely limited to 
good wishes because of their own relative 
weakness. 

The Kremlin gang knows all this better 
than anyone else. They also know better 
than anyone else their own strength in the 
air, and our weakness. They also know the 
might of their armies and the relative weak- 
ness of ours. They also know better than 
anyone else that through construction of 
submarines, built under the direction of 
German designers and engineers, they could 
go a long way toward keeping our ships away 
from Europe, Asia, Australia, and the Philip- 
pines. 

And above all, they know that as we be- 
come aroused, our overall strength will in- 
crease proportionately faster than theirs. 


Nevertheless, they have obviously made 
their decision not to start an all-out war 
against the United States now. 

Why? 

— 
[From the Boston Post of April 8, 1953] 
FUTURE or SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
(By John Fox) 

The Communist rulers, in making deci- 
sions concerning foreign policy, have a great 
advantage over every democracy in two re- 
spects. The first is that they never have to 
waste time in thinking about where they go 
from any given point. Regardless of time, 
position, circumstance, or the identity of the 
Soviet leadership for the time being, the goal 
is always the same—world domination. The 
second is that they never have to waste either 
time or energy in consulting the people either 
of their own country or their controlled na- 
tions, who never, under any circumstances, 
have anything to say about what decisions 
their masters will make concerning them. 

This explains to a considerable degree the 
extraordinary success of the Kremlin in mak- 
ing fools of the diplomats of other countries, 
particularly ours. It does not take very much 
either of argument or thought to reach the 
realization that our Government and our 
diplomats, both of whom are keenly aware 
of the thinking and opinion of the American 
people who, in the final analysis, will sit in 
judgment over them and their acts, are badly 
handicapped in dealing with the Russians, 
over whom no one sits in judgment at all. 
Decisions are made in the Kremlin and they 
are carried out to the letter by the Vyshin- 
skys and the Gromykos. While the foreign 
policies of the United States and most other 
nations change like a weather vane with 
every shift in the wind of either public opin- 
ion or political change, the Russians always 
point in the same direction. The advantages 
to them are obvious. However much they 
may be criticized on ethical grounds, it can- 
not be denied that for almost 20 years they 
have been—for the purpose of advancing 
their cause—intellectually sound and uni- 
formly successful. 

During the past month there must have 
been the most serious consideration and dis- 
cussion among the Communist rulers con- 
cerning the advisability of starting an all- 
out war against the United States. There 
could have been no doubt in their minds 
concerning their ability to take over all of 
Europe, northern Africa, the Middle and 
Near East. They already had almost all of 
Asia, and because of geographical reasons, 
in the event of war, were pretty sure of get- 
ting the rest. Australia would be sterilized 
as far as being of much help to the United 
States is concerned. For a long time it has 
been getting clearer that India is friendlier 
to the Russians than to us. 

They must have known that the Russian 
armies would roll and win great areas and 
victories. 

They must have known that Russian sub- 
marines would take an enormous toll of our 
shipping. 

They must have known that their airplanes 
and atom bombs could have destroyed many 
of our great cities. 

They must have been aware that while the 
Communist Party in the United States was 
becoming weaker, our military might was 
growing, and so was the awareness of our 
people of the nature of the danger that 
threatened us. 

Nevertheless, the men in the Kremlin de- 
cided not to start an all-out war against the 
United States now. Their decision was 
sound. They could not win and knew it. 
The reasons go back many years. They have 
their roots not so much in the United States 
as in Russia itself. 
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Uncle Sam and His States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has proposed a plan to 
solve the growing dilemma of Federal- 
State governmental relations. In the 
164 years of our history, our business has 
“just growed” like Topsy, and it has be- 
come more turvy than topsy in recent 
times. Today, the American taxpayer 
finds himself being taxed because the 
Federal Government gets there “fustest” 
but the States like to get theirs, too. 
Witness the cigarette, where Uncle Sam 
has a No. 1 tax priority and the State 
comes along, in Many cases, with a sales 
tax on the whole shebang. This is only 
one small phase of the problem of fric- 
tion, duplication, and complication be- 
tween Uncle Sam and his States. 

What the President is now proposing 
is the establishment of a commission to 
develop a program of sounder relations 
between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Some areas of taxation are now 
covered by both States and the Federal 
Government. The Washington boys, 
under the New Deal, entered fields of ac- 
tivity which have historically been re- 
garded as the province of the States and 
local governments. If they have their 
way indefinitely into the future, we shall 
lose one of the traditional safeguards of 
the Republic—the principle of decen- 
tralized Government with communities 
taking care of their own problems. That 
is the way it should be wherever possible. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, how 
much can we cut taxes if every Depart- 


ment chops off 10 percent of the Truman 
budget? 


The Truth About Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 
Mr. BATES. Mr. - Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following radio ad- 
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dresses on the Justice for Poland pro- 
gram: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY 
EDWARD J. ZIEMBA 


Ladies and gentlemen, toward the end of 
the Second World War, Soviet communism 
intensified its global propaganda by con- 
centrating on two purposes; the first was 
the indoctrination of the enslaved nations 
in Marxism, gradually spreading its work 
umong the free nations of the world; the 
second was the undermining of the confi- 
dence of the world in the United States, 
the fortress of freedom and genuine democ- 
racy. They have tried to vilify and dis- 
credit us by vitriolic attacks, using such 
epithets as “warmongers,” Wall Street im- 
perialists,” “germ spreaders,” and attribut- 
ing to us unheard-of brutalities. 

To counteract this lying propaganda our 
State Department initiated the Voice of 
America. This agency was handicapped by 
the vacillating and irresolute foreign policy 
and the niceties of diplomatic usage, so the 
Voice of America became but mildly effec- 
tive. 

Meanwhile, many Americans became ap- 
prehensive that if the Soviets were allowed 
to consolidate the enslaved nations and ab- 
sorb their resources they would become a 
real threat to our safety. They also became 
convinced that the best way to weaken and 
even destroy the Communists was from 
within, that is, behind the Iron Curtain, 
by keeping the torch of liberty burning in 
the hearts of the enslaved and by giving 
them the spiritual guidance and renewed 
hope of regaining freedom. 

The continuous and vicious Communist 
propaganda has also aroused a group of pa- 
triotic citizens to organize a National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, privately financing 
-broadcasts, free from diplomatic restrictions 
and beamed behind the Iron Curtain, Their 
broadcasting arm, called Radio Free Europe, 
employs a large staff, assisted by intelligent 
and widely known refugees familiar with 
the current conditions existing in the cap- 
tive nations. There is only one fundamental 
weakness in this otherwise excellent work, 
namely, the friendly words are not substan- 
tiated by our Government’s deeds. 

The average oppressed individual behind 
the Iron Curtain, although he hates the 
Communists, realizes that it was the be- 
trayal of him by the Western Allies at Yalta, 
that helped Stalin to enslave him. Words 
alone will not convince him of our sin- 
cerity. He is waiting for the repudiation of 
the infamous secret agreement of Yalta; 
he is waiting for the assurance that there 
will be no infringement on the present west- 
ern boundary of Poland before he will be 
convinced that we really have changed our 
foreign policy of appeasement and are ready 
to extend to him a helping hand. It was, 
therefore, invigorating news indicating that 
we are on the road of removing one impedi- 
ment to the effectiveness of the crusade of 
liberation, when President Eisenhower in his 
message on the state of the Union said and 
I quote, “We shall never acquiesce in the en- 
slavement of any people in order to pur- 
chase fancied gain for ourselves. I shall 
ask the Congress at a later date to join in 
an appropriate resolution making clear that 
this Government recognizes no kind of com- 
mitment contained in secret understandings 
of the past with foreign governments which 
permit this kind of enslavement.” End of 
quote. 

When this resolution is finally adopted by 
our Congress, it will furnish Radio Free Eu- 
rope with more effective means of combating 
the Communist threat. 

For the past 7 years, we of Justice for Po- 
land have been advocating abrogation of 
Yalta and, in a small way, are doing our ut- 
most to persuade the high government offi- 
cials and our fellow Americans of the neces< 
sity of removing this corrosion on our honor. 


We are happy that the first rays of sun are 
beginning to shine. It is with genuine pleas- 
ure that we welcome on our program the 
President of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe. Our guest speaker was born in 
Newton, Iowa, After graduating from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., he entered the flight school at Pensacola, 
Fla., where he qualified as a naval aviator. He 
has been an active pilot ever since that time, 
He was appointed naval attaché for air in 
London, public relations officer to Fleet Ad- 
miral Nimitz and Director of Public Infor- 
mation for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. After many years of distinguished 
service he retired with the rank of admiral. 
I am honored to present to you, Harold 
Blaine Miller, president of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe. 
ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL H. B. MILLER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A FREE 
EUROPE 


It is a pleasure for me to extend the best 
wishes of the National Committee for a Free 
Europe today to the Polish-American Con- 
gress and as president of the committee I 
should like to wish the congress cvery suc- 
cess in its Justice for Poland radio program. 

As you know, the NCFE is a private organ- 
ization of American citizens who are deeply 
interested in justice not only for Poland but 
for the other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain as well. The committee was formed 
because an injustice had been perpetrated 
on the peoples of Central and Eastern Eur- 
ope. These people were told by the Allies 
that after World War II they should have the 
right to choose their own form of govern- 
ment by free voting at the secret ballot box. 
The United States and Britain honored that 
pledge, but it soon became apparent that 
the Soviets had no such intentions, It was 
realized that a slave anywhere in the world 
could potentially mean slaves everywhere in 
the world. Thus was born the idea of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe and 
its broadcasting arm, Radio Free Europe. 

Americans, contributing to the Crusade 
for Freedom, enabled the committee to erect 
20 Radio Free Europe transmitters which 
carry the truth about communism to So- 
viet satellite nations where otherwise the 
public is permitted only canned Commun- 
ist propaganda broadcasts and heavily cen- 
sured newspapers. 

The NCFE, through broadcasts, brings a 
message of hope to the peoples of Poland, 
fortifying their will to withstand the Soviet 
pressure and their faith in a better world to 
come, We have also encouraged the leading 
Polish experts and specialists to study and 
investigate the problems of Poland today 
and in the future, so that the true nature of 
Soviet oppression will be understood and so 
that the Poland of tomorrow will be prepared 
and well informed. 

I should like to tell you, particularly, 
about our broadcasts to Poland. The Voice 
of Free Poland broadcasting from powerful 
transmitters in western Europe, can be heard 
12 hours daily in Poland. The programs 
cover the same field as any normal network. 
The station is in effect Poland’s home radio 
in exile. The programs are written and pro- 
duced by Poles, mostly professional news- 
papermen and commentators, some of whom 
have left the country quite recently and are 
well aware of the requirements and inter- 
ests of the Polish listeners. 

This ordinary factual type of broadcasting, 
when compared with the violent propaganda 
of the Communist stations in Poland, is 
nothing less than sensational to the listener, 
simply because it is truthful and impartial. 
Naturally the contrast is most striking in 
the news and political commentaries. But 
even in literary broadcasts, educational pro- 
grams or talks on general subjects the dif- 
ference between a station operated in ac- 
cordance with normal democratic practice 
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and the Communist network is tremendous. 
Naturally the listeners prefer the truth. 
Their response is seen in the letters received 
by the Voice of Free Poland in spite of the 
risk taken by those who write to a station 
operating abroad. Other reports on listener 
response are obtained through the testimony 
of refugees who are able to escape from 
Poland. The Voice of Free Poland is hitting 
the Sovicts and hitting them hard. 

The aim of the Voice of Free Poland is to 
Keep alive the spirit of freedom, to let the 
people in the opppressed country know that 
their brothers abroad are working for their 
liberation, and to prevent the destruction 
of national culture by the Communists. 
There are many other subsidiary tasks— 
such as keeping the people in Poland in- 
formed about Communist plans and activi- 
ties which Moscow would like to keep 
secret—telling them of the growing strength 
of the west—issuing warnings against par- 
ticularly vicious Communist agents. All 
these duties can be summed up as a 
struggle against the Soviet efforts to absorb 
Poland through infiltration and propa- 
ganda. The Communists are trying to 
destroy the national tradition, to distort 
Polish history (indeed, all history) and to 
educate a generation of robots. No efforts 
are spared by the Communists in their at- 
tempt to paralyze Polish minds, through the 
scientific use of terror and condition them 
to a state of automatons. Here, I need not 
point out the similarities between the Nazis 
and the Communists; history has already 
proven them blood brothers under the skin. 
The Communists would substitute slavery 
for freedom, lies for truth, Stalin for God. 
The broadcasts of Radio Free Europe can do 
much to prevent this sinister objective from 
being achieved. They do not encourage any 
form of political or military resistance, which 
would only lead to brutal reprisals. But 
they do weaken the grip of the enemy 
regime over the nation by exposing the lies 
and intrigues of the Communists. Daily, 
the myth of Soviet invincibility is being 
punctured. Radio Free Europe broadcasts 
also help to maintain hope by reminding the 
people of Poland that although they are now 
suffering severe hardships—they have not 
been forgotten either by their brothers liy- 
ing in the west or by the western nations 
themselves. 

All this is a gigantic task. It could never 
be said to have been fully accomplished by 
anyone—for in the day and night battle for 
the mind of a nation it is difficult to talk of 
ridges held or of positions taken. But it is 
certainly a fact that the Voice of Free Poland 
has brought hope to millions behind the 
Iron Curtain and has reinforced them in 
their determination to resist the tyranny 
and wait patiently for the day of deliverance, 
In some cases, this hope is the only reason 
people can withstand the cruelty of com- 
munism that masquerades as freedom. 

No people have a greater love of freedom 
than the Poles, no people have suffered more 
in its cause and no people when their day 
of liberation comes, will breathe sweeter 
free air, 


International Labor Conference, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received and studied the report 


of the United States employers’ dele- 
gation to the 1952 International Labor 
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Conference which was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 4 to 28, 1952. 
There are certain statements and con- 
clusions in this report concerning the 
Government delegates and advisers of 
the United States which I feel should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 
In the 1952 Conference there were 10 
divided votes and 11 in the 1951 Confer- 
ence. In 1952 our Government delegates 
voted with our worker delegates and 
against the employer delegates on 8 out 
of 10 divisions. In 1951 our Government 
delegates voted with our worker dele- 
gates and against the employer delegates 
on 9 out of 11 divisions. As the report 
itself states: 
‘The record votes taken in the 1952 Confer- 
ence and the 1951 Conference, where this 
mt in voting existed, indicate the 
extent our Government delegates tended to 
follow the lead of the worker delegate in 
voting for proposals which we believe to be 
unsound, socialistic, and un-American, 


It was refreshing and heartening to 
note that this employers’ report stated 
that “methods of encouraging private 
capital investment in the less advanced 
countries, both domestic and foreign, 
should, therefore, receive number one 
priority in the free world.” But it was 
not so refreshing to note that one of our 
Government representatives openly 
pledged the support of this Government 
to the adoption of a convention on mini- 
mum standards of social security, such 
as medical care benefits, sickness bene- 
fits, unemployment allowances, old-age 
pensions, employment injuries benefits, 
family allowances, maternity benefits, 
invalidity benefits and death benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the support of 
this Government likely influenced the 
final adoption of these standards in the 
form of a convention, rather than a rec- 
ommendation, that is, our Government 
supported the adoption of an interna- 
tional draft treaty. 

I likewise call attention to the fact 
that the United States Government ab- 
Stained from taking any position on the 
important issue of vacations with pay in 
agriculture, This issue was also adopted 
at the 1952 conference in the form of a 
convention, or international draft treaty. 
In other words, instead of concentrating 
on issues such as more continuous em- 
ployment and increased agricultural out- 
put, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is attempting to see that all farmers 
and farm workers receive vacations with 
pay. 

I am hopeful that the United States 
Government will continue its opposition 
to the question of protection of the 
health of workers in places of employ- 
ment being made the subject of an inter- 
national treaty since it is obvious that 
this matter is one to be handled by each 
government on the basis of local and 
individual circumstances involyed. 

Now we come to the subject of the 
maternity protection convention, an- 
other international draft treaty which 
was supported by both of the United 
States Government delegates. This 1952 
convention provides that— 

An employed woman should be given 
at least 12 weeks off to have her baby, 
with free medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion if need be. 


During this period she should receive 
from the government, in cash, an 
amount equal to two-thirds of her pay. 

A woman cannot be terminated while 
on maternity leave. 

Interruptions from work for nursing 
the baby “in cases where the matter is 
governed by or in accordance with laws 
and regulations” are to be counted as 
working hours and paid for by the com- 
pany. 

The accompanying recommendation, 
which was also supported by our Govern- 
ment delegates, in effect, provides for 
complete Government care in all cases 
of pregnancy. In other words, as the 
employers’ report states: 

You see a world in which the responsibili- 
ties formerly considered an obligation of the 
head of the family are to be borne instead 
by the state. 


This trend toward a completely regi- 
mented economy, in the form of another 
international draft treaty, received the 
full support of the United States Gov- 
ernment delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enclosing herewith 
a record of the divided votes in the 1952 
and 1951 conferences. I am also enclos- 
ing an official listing of the United States 
Government delegates and advisers to 
both of these Conferences. 

Far be it from me to accuse any of 
these individuals of advocating social- 
ism, or even statism, while representing 
our Government in international con- 
ferences. Nevertheless, I think the rec- 
ord clearly shows that the personnel of 
our Government representation have 
been clearly weighted in their sympa- 
thies and beliefs on the side of the work- 
ers rather than of the employers. Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely hope that our Gov- 
ernment delegates to the next Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Conference 
will be selected with a view to more care- 
ful objectivity so that the interests of 
both management and labor will be 
borne equally in mind. i think our Gov- 
ernment representatives should also be 
cautioned against supporting interna- 
tional draft treaties whose provisions 
depart from the concepts of free enter- 
prises which are in the best traditions 
of this great country. I would finally 
like to ‘call attention to the fact that 
this Government is scheduled to pay 25 
percent of the 1953 budget of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization—$5,744,- 
027.47—a disproportionate contribution 
which might well be reexamined. I 
would also like to call the attention of 
the executive branch of our Government 
to that part of the employers’ delegation 
report which recommends that 1 of our 
2 Government delegates be selected by 
the Department of Commerce. 


1952 record of divided votes 


Yes 


1. Amendment and sub- 
amendment to art. 2 (a) 
of proposed convention 
concerning minimum 
standards of social 
Security 

2. Convention concerning 
holidays with y in 


= 
4 
5 


agriculture: Final vote. W E G 
8. Recommendation concern- 

ing holidays with pay in 

agriculture: Final vote - I W E G 
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1952 record of divided votes—Continued 


4, Resolution concerning the 
final articles of the Ma- 
ternity Protection Con- 
vention (Revised), 1952, 

proposed by the * 

5. Amendment proposed by 
the employers’ group to 
par. 23 o: the proposed 
resolution concerning the 
regulation of the employ- 
ment of young persons in 
mop St work in 

6, Resolution € coneerning the 
= ing on the agenda of 

e next general session 
of the conference of the 
71 805 00 of protection of 

health of workers in 
places of employment. 

7. Resolution concerning the 
placing on the agenda of 
the next general session 
of the conference of the 
question of the mini- 
mum age of admission to 
work underground in 
coal mines 

8. Convention concerning 
minimum standards of 
social security: Final 
ä 

9. Convention concerning 
maternity protection (re- 
vised) 1952 final vote 

10. Recommendation con- 

cerning maternity pro- 
tection: Final vote 


1951 record of divided votes 


Yes No 


1, Amendment to equal re- 
muneration document to 
make it a recommenda- 


2. Convention on equal re- 
muneration, being a pre- 
liminary vote which had 
the effect of sending the 
document to the drafting 
orans for final draft- 

3. Convention on minimum 
wage fixing machinery 
àn agriculture 

4. Recommendation on min- 
imum wage fixing ma- 
chinery in agriculture.. 

5, Convention on equal re- 
muneration: Final vote. 

mendation on 
equal remuneration 

7. Recommendations con- 
cerning collective agree- 


8. Resolution to place holi- 
days with pay in agri- 
culture on next Confer- 
ence agenda with view 
to final decision on a 
convention and recom- 
mendation W 
9. Resolution to place mini- 
mum standards of social 
security on next Con- 
ference agenda with 
view to final decision on 
a convention 
10. Resolution to place objec- 
tives and advanced 
standards of social secu- 
rity on next Conference 
5 for first discus- 


sion 

11, Resolution concerning 
agenda of next Confer- 
ence, submitted by In- 
dustrial Relations Com 
mittee, on cooperation 
at the level of the under- 
taking and at the indus- 
try and national levels 
between governments 
and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations E 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE 85TH SES- 
SION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JUNE 4-28, 1952 

REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
Delegates: The Honorable Philip M. Kaiser, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; the Honorable 
James E. Murray, United States Senate. 
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Alternate delegates: The Honoruple WAYNg 
Morse, United States Senate; the Honorable 
Roy V. Peel, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce; the Honorable 
Frances Perkins, Commissioner, United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Coordinator: Arnold L. Zempel, Executive 
Director, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor. 

Advisers: John J. Babe, Assistant Solicitor, 
Department of Labor; B. Harper Barnes, As- 
sistant Solicitor, Department of Labor; Rob- 
ert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), 
American Legation, Berne, Switzerland (res- 
ident at Geneva); Clara M. Beyer, Associate 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, De- 
partment of Labor; Frieda S. Miller, Director, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor; Otis 
E. Milliken, officer in charge of United 
Nations Social Affairs, Department of State; 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Federal Security 
Agency; Edward B. Persons, Chief, ILO Divi- 
sion, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor. 


— 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE 34TH SES- 
SION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JUNE 6-30, 
1951 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Delegates: The Honorable Philip M. Kaiser, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (chairman); 
The Honorable James E. Murray, United 
States Senate. 

Alternate delegate: The Honorable Aucus-~ 
TINE B. KELLEY, House of Representatives. 

Coordinator: Arnold Zempel, Executive Di- 
rector, Office of the International Labor Af- 
fairs, Department of Labor. 

Advisers: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commis- 
sioner for Social Security, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency; John 
J. Babe, Assistant Solicitor in Charge of Trial 
Litigation, Department of Labor; B. Har- 
per Barnes, Assistant Solicitor in Charge 
of International Labor Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Robert M. Barnett, Economic 
Officer (Labor), American Legation, Bern, 
Switzerland, (Resident at Geneva); Clara M. 
Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor; James L. 
Case, Commissioner of Labor, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Nashville, Tenn.; Louis J. 
Ducoff, Labor Economist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture; 
Ida Klaus, Solicitor, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Frieda S. Miller, Director, Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Department of Labor; Otis E. 
Mulliken, Officer in Charge of United Na- 
tions Social Affairs, Department of State; 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Federal Security 
Agency; Edward B. Persons, Chief, ILO Divi- 
sion, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor; Cleon O. Swayzee, Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State; Oscar Weigert, 
Chief, Branch of Central and Eastern Europe, 
Office of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Netherlands Flood Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 
Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 


letter setting forth the gratitude of the 
people of the Netherlands for aid given 


them in the recent flood disaster. The 

recipient of the letter, Mr. Droge, is a 

leading citizen of Manhattan, Mont. 
The letter follows: 


MANHATTAN. MONT., March 30, 1953. 
Hon. WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. D’Ewart: The United States Gov- 
ernment has helped the Netherlands enor- 
mously during the terrible floods which 
struck that country this spring. 

Since I am a Hollander myself, although I 
have been in Manhattan almost 45 years, and 
since I visited most of the flooded country 
about 5 years ago, I correspond with friends 
and relatives out there. One of them is a 
business man, and he wrote me a letter stat- 
ing to let our people and government know 
that they appreciate the enormous help from 
the United States, 

I had an article in the Bozeman Daily and 
I was advised to send you some of this infor- 
mation, so you could pass it on if convenient, 
I am sending you part of his letter, which 
I have translated: 

“With the enormous help out of the United 
States we will be able to get over this, al- 
though it is a severe setback on the work 
done to remedy the effects of the war. Each 
Hollander cannot send a letter to the White 
House to thank for this help. It is far better 
that we thank our friends in the United 
States of America for their splendid help on 
every terrain. I hope therefore that you pass 
this on to your relatives and friends that this 
help is very much appreciated by all of us 
in the Netherlands.” 

Yours very truly, 
Harry Droce. 


South Must Have Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an editorial from the May issue of 
the Progressive Farmer. The South will 
watch with great interest actions by the 
new administration to stimulate foreign 
trade. 

The editorial follows: 

SOUTH Must Have FOREIGN TRADE 

Editor Eugene Butler's article, Europe Now 
Needs Trade—Less Aid, in this issue of the 
Progressive Farmer, is one of the most im- 
portant articles any farm publication will 
carry this year. 

The mounting buzz of talk in Washington 
about future foreign-trade policy will have 
a direct bearing on the number of dollars in 
your pocket next winter. What trade moves 
the Eisenhower administration makes in 
coming weeks and months can decide wheth- 
er southern agriculture is to stay healthy or 
get mighty sick. 

Nowhere in the country has the fall in 
farm exports hit as hard as in the South. A 
typical Piedmont cotton grower has lost 
about 8 cents of every dollar of his farm in- 
come because of loss of foreign markets; an 
average Kentucky burley tobacco grower, 9 
cents. Products of only one other important 


crop besides cotton and tobacco have taken ` 


as hard a beating, and they are wheat men, 

many of them operating in the Southwest. 
Dollar value of cotton and tobacco sales 

abroad this year is likely to be 30 percent 


less than in 1952, say Washington observers 2 
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of foreign markets. Southern tobacco grow- 
ers have been hit hard by the British deci- 
sion to cut purchases here to preserve their 
dollars. In a single month this season, 
Great Britain bought only 6 million pounds 
of United States leaf, compared with 10 times 
that much in the same month a year earlier. 

What are the reasons for the drop of these 
important southern crops in our exports? 
They are many, varied, and intricate, but the 
great difficulty is summed up in the phrase: 
A growing tendency to increase tariff duties 
by governments around the world, including 
our own. 

Customs procedures are cumbersome and 
complicated. The United States levies more 
than 3,000 duties on imports into the United 
States. Duties may be increased anytime, 
and often are when home industry thinks 
it is being hurt by foreign competition. The 
reciprocity treaty law itself has been dan- 
gerously amended. It now provides loop- 
holes whereby a few thousand complaining 
people in some industry may get a tariff 
increased to help them without any required 
consideration whatever as to how much the 
remaining 150 million people may be in- 
jured by such an increase. 

Such practices are money out of the 
southern farmer's pocket. His financial fate, 
more than that of producers anywhere else 
in the Nation, depends upon liberal trade 
policies—policies that foster lively exchange 
of goods among nations. Unless foreign na- 
tions can get dollars from us on sales here, 
they cannot buy our cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat. 

The United States has been selling abroad 
about $19 billion worth of goods and services 
annually, while buying only $13 billion 
worth. This $6 billion trade gap we have 
partially closed with outright grants of 
dollars and aid in other forms to friendly 
nations. This has helped, but can’t go on 
forever. As Editor Eugene Butler so clearly 
pictures the problem, what Europe needs 
most now is more trade with us, not more aid 
from us. The trade gap must be closed. 

What’s to be done? Southern leaders on 
Capitol Hill, worried about the slump in 
trade, haye been applauding expressions in 
the President's state of the Union message. 
“Agricultural prosperity,” said the President, 
“depends upon the opportunity to ship 
abroad large surpluses of particular com- 
modities, and therefore upon sound eco- 
nomic relationships between the United 
States and many foreign countries.” 

In his Inaugural address, Eisenhower de- 
clared: “For all our own material might, even 
we need markets in the world for the sur- 
pluses of our farms and factories. Equally, 
we need for these same farms and factories 
vital materials and products of distant 
lands.” 

Others in the new Republican adminis- 
tration are following their leader. Repre- 
sentative CLIFFORD Hore, of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, 
told Washington representatives of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer: “If our overall foreign trade 
policy is to encourage trade, which means 
encouraging imports and thus putting dol- 
lars in the hands of potential purchasers of 
farm products, then the prospects of main- 
taining or increasing our exports are much 
brighter!“ 

This view was echoed by Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN, of Vermont, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. These liberal Re- 
publican leaders are men who get on well 
with southern farm legislators, such as 
CooLEY, of North Carolina, WHITTEN, of Mis- 
sissippi, Poacg, of Texas, ELLENDER, of Loul- 
siana, and HOLLAND, of Florida, among others. 
Bipartisan efforts to solve export problems 
are to continue, 

Prevailing Washington view is that admin- 
istration intentions on trade policy are above 
reproach. But it remains to be seen whether 
the President has the strength to withstand 
onslaughts of special-interest groups now 
turning on the pressure for higher tariffs, 
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For a guideline to future policy, watch ad- 
ministration actions on individual commodi- 
ties that have enjoyed protection in the past, 
such items as wool, watches, brier pipes, bi- 
cycles, toys, and dairy products. 

There are encouraging signs other than 
the President's public commitments and the 
attitude of many leaders in Congress. At 
least one specific plan which would definitely 
promote freer trade is getting serious study. 
Cotton industry leaders are pushing for Gov- 
ernment policies to restore export market 
strength. Flue-cured tobaccogrowers have 
set up a strong agency to discover and pro- 
mote more trade between Europe and the 
United States. 

More world trade is too important for 
southern farmers to wait and see what hap- 
pens. Individuals and organizations must 
speak out. Tariffs must be further reduced 
instead of increased. 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
at the: request of Miss Cora Thorpe, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Connecticut, Inc., 36 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn., I present a petition urg- 
ing favorable consideration of H. R. 
1227, and ask that this petition, includ- 
ing the names of those signing it, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Connecti- 
cut, respectfully request a favorable report 
on H. R. 1227, introduced by the Honorable 
JosEPH Bryson, of South Carolina. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation of period- 
icals carrying alcoholic beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce and prevent its 
broadcasting over the air. 

Sarah Louise Hadley, Canterbury, Conn.; 
Eva Elizabeth Kimball, Scotland, Conn.; 
Marian H. Jones, Canterbury, Conn.; Melda 
S. Bailey, Canterbury, Conn.; Margaret A. 
Robinson, Canterbury, Conn.; Sadie C. Kim- 
ball, Scotland, Conn.; Arlene B. Strube, Can- 
terbury, Conn.; Jennie Woodmansee, Central 
Village, Conn.; Marguerite Simpson, Canter- 
bury, Conn.; Happie K. Tracy, Canterbury, 
Conn.; Esther C. Hyde, Jewett City, Conn.; 
Blanche Montgomery, Pachaug, Conn.; 
Emma E. Daniels, Lisbon; Ruth S. Park, Han- 
over; Nettie A. Armstrong, Colchester. 

Mary M. Eldridge, Danielson, Conn.; Henry 
A. Eldridge, Danielson, Conn.; Charles San- 
tene, Moosup, Conn.; Donald H. Chanan, 
Danielson, Conn.; Alice H. Caffrey, Daniel- 
son, Conn.; Mrs. Alice Phillips, Moosup, 
Conn.; Grace A. Shippee, Dayville, Conn.; 
Hazel Brooks, Dayville, Conn.; Marion A. 
Brooks, East Killingly, Conn.; S. A. Renzi 
(pastor), Storrs, Conn.; M. Anna Craig, Dan- 
ielson, Conn.; Grace M. Stanton, Danielson, 
Conn.; Ruth E. Codding, Danielson, Conn.; 
Mildred E. Codding, Danielson, Conn.; Almira 
M. Coddling, Danielson, Conn.; Elizabeth M, 
Chase, Danielson, Conn.; Arthur E. Chase, 
Danielson, Conn.; Helen T. Pellett, Daniel- 
son, Conn.; Mary A. Arnold, Danielson, 
Conn.; Mary E. Ballovance, Moosup, Conn. 
. Dorian A. Edwards, Danielson, Conn.; Mary 
R. Richardson, Brooklyn, Conn.; George E. 
Wilcox, Danielson, Conn.; George R. Trout, 
Goodyear, Conn.; Muriel G. Traut, Goodyear, 
Conn.; John Dolloff, Brooklyn, Conn.; Lewel- 
lyn Richardson, Danielson, Conn.; Dora Dol- 
Joff, Brooklyn, Conn.; Wallace Bowden, Dan- 


felson, Conn.: George A. Richardson, Brook- 
lyn, Conn.; Dora Stadig, Killingly, Conn.; 
Curtis Stadig, Killingly, Conn.; Harry Reyn- 
olds, Danielson, Conn.; Raymond Waven- 
der, Danielson, Conn.; Loreen Wavender, 
Danielson, Conn.; Everett T. Richardson, 
Danielson, Conn.; Gloria Richardson, Dan- 
ielson, Conn.; Celia Edwards, Danielson, 
Conn.; Hazel Reynolds, Danielson, Conn.; 
Lillian Richardson, Danielson, Conn.; Helen 
Graff, Danielson, Conn. 

Sarah E. Burr, Durham, Conn.; Hattie M. 
Newton, Durham, Conn.; Carrie S. Robin- 
son, Durham, Conn.; Sara C. Southmayd, 
Durham, Conn.; Vera B. Newton, Durham, 
Conn.; Ellen Burr, Durham, Conn.; Emma 
B. Bailey, Durham, Conn.; Annette S. Francis, 
Durham, Conn. 

Nettie E. MacKenzie, Durfee Hill, Water- 
ford, Conn.; Winona L. Gavitt, Niantic, 
Conn.; Mrs. Julia Barrett, New London, 
Conn.; Bessie S. Broach, Niantic, Conn.; Ger- 
trude K. Stanley, Niantic, Conn.; Florence 
M. T. Clark, Niantic, Conn.; Eda S. Wool, 
Niantic, Conn.; Hattie A. Chandler, Niantic, 
Conn.; Ethel D. Barrows, New London, Conn.; 
Annie Brailey, Niantic, Conn; Anna E. 
Briggs, South Freeport, Maine; Grace A. 
Clark, Niantic, Conn. 

Anna M. Larsen, Norwichtown, Conn.; Ella 
B. Miner, Norwichtown, Conn.; Luella H. 
Packer, Norwich, Conn.; Louise P. Hall, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Emma G. Bliss, Norwich, Conn.; 
Winifred M. Blackledge, Norwichtown, Conn.; 
Mary F. Lund, Norwich, Conn.; Georgianna 
Young, Norwich, Conn.; Edith M. Arm- 
strong, Norwich, Conn.; Mabel M. Stebbins, 
Norwich, Conn.; Janet Beattie, 
Conn.; Jane G. Foster, Norwich, Conn.; Kate 
M. Mackenzie, Norwich, Conn.; Sigrid C. 
Potter, Norwich, Conn. 

William S. Epley, Plainfield, Conn.; Ray- 
mond Campbell, Jewett City, Conn.; Lillian 
Kennedy, Norwich, Conn; Edith N. Ander- 
son, Jewett City, Conn.; Bessie M. Miller, 
Jewett City, Conn.; Thomas Mooney, Plain- 
field, Conn.; Anne M. Thomas, Hanover, 
Conn.; Percy E. Thomas, Hanover, Conn.; 
Bertha R. Doyle, Hanover, Conn.; Dorothy 
L. Moorcroft, Baltic, Conn.; Annie Tucker, 
Hanover, Conn.; 


sle Lewis; Norwich, Conn.; Sophia C. Gif- 
ford, Norwich, Conn.; Edith P. Muttart, Pres- 
ton, Conn.; Laura C. Bennett, Preston, Conn.; 
Charles H. Kenyon, Plainfield, Conn.; Isabel 
E. Peck; Hanover, Conn.; Lydia M. Hart, Can- 
terbury, Conn.; M. Y. Buckingham, Jewett 
City, Conn.; Helen P. Lathrop, Canterbury, 
Conn.; Agnes M. Eller, Jewett City, Conn.; 
Joseph N. Eller, Jewett City, Conn.; Ellison 
Story Hildreth, Brooklyn, Conn.; Lottie R. 
Hildreth, Brooklyn, Conn.; Rev. W. F. Tyler, 
Canterbury, Conn.; Gertrude T. Tyler, Can- 
terbury, Conn.; Grace Geur, Norwichtown, 
Conn.; Edna M. Henry, Norwichtown, Conn, 

Mrs. Josephine M. Bryan, Rockville, Conn.; 
Mrs. Clara S. Keeney, Rockville, Conn.; Mrs. 
Mary S. Teague, Rockville, Conn.; Mrs. Julia 
Edwards, Rockville, Conn.; Fred Trevorrow, 
Rockville, Conn.; Kate L. Dunn, Rockville, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Edwards, Rock- 
ville, Conn.; Mrs. M. O. Wheeler, Rockville, 
Conn.; Sarah M. Lutton, Rockville, Conn.; 
E. S. Beishaven, Rockville, Conn.; Della Sut- 
ton, Rockville, Conn.; Elizabeth W. Blatter, 
Rockville, Conn.; Elnora Willis, Rockville, 
Conn.; Mrs. Bertha Wells, Rockville, Conn. 

Lottie A. Beckwith, Willimantic, Conn.; 
Mary B. Lester, Willimantic, Conn.; M. A. 
Adams, Willimantic, Conn.; H. E. Adams, 
Willimantic, Conn.; Frank W. Anthony, Wil- 
Iimantic, Conn.; Philena F. Davis, Williman- 
tic, Conn.; Alice M. Davis, Willimantic, 
Conn.; Goldie Shurtleff, Willimantic, Conn.; 
Jessie L. Brehaut, Willimantic, Conn.; Mrs. 
Lucinda Hayden, Willimantic, Conn.; Harriet 
Beckwith, Willimantic, Conn.; Alice J. 
Stearns, Willimantic, Conn.; Annie E. Back- 
us, Willimantic, Conn.; Olive E. Burnham, 
Willimantic, Conn.; Ada N. Albro, Williman- 


tic, Conn.; Nellie Keith, Willimantic, Conn. 


Norwich. 
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Eighth National Conference on Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., of Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College: 

RETURN TO CHICAGO 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege selected the writer to represent it at the 
Eighth National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation at the Congress Hotel in Chicago from 
March 5 to 7, 1953. 

Dr. Harvey H. Davis, provost, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, served as president of the 
conference. The other officers were Dr. 
M. Eunice Hilton, dean, College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Francis H. Horn, executive secre- 
tary; and the following executive committee: 
Dr. Earl W. Anderson, professor of higher 
education, Ohio State University; Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, president, Florida State Univer- 
sity; Dr. John R. Emens, president, Ball State 
Teachers College; Dr. B. Lamar Johnson (for 
many years dean, Stephens College) pro- 
fessor of education, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Dr. Harold W. Stoke, dean 
of the graduate school, University of Wash- 
ington; and Dr. Hoyt Trowbridge, professor. 
of English, University of Oregon. 

The conference planning committee in- 
eluded the following: Dr. Francis R. B. 
Godolphin, dean of the college, Princeton 
University (chairman); Dr. John W. Ashton, 
vice president, Indiana University; Dr. Doro- 
thy M. Bell, president, Bradford Junior Col- 
lege; Dr. Maxwell H. Goldberg, professor of 
English, University of Massachusetts; Dr. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, University 
ot Notre Dame; Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, professor 
of psychology, George Peabody College for. 
Teachers; Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Howard University; Dr..R. Homer Nor- 
ton, professor of history, Grinnell College; 
Dr. Dorothea E, Wyatt, dean of women, Col- 
lege of William and Mary; Dr. Asahel D. 
Woodruff, dean, graduate school, Brigham 
Young University; and Dr. Davis (ex officio). 
This committee had three consultants. They 
were: Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff associate, 
American Council on Education; Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director, Association of 
American Colleges; and Dr. Russell I. Thack- 
rey, executive secretary, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. 

The theme of the meeting was higher edu- 
cation reexamines its responsibilities and 
opportunities. During the first morning 
meeting, there were four major addresses, as 
follows: What Developments in the Next 10 
Years Will Change the Conditions Under 
Which Higher Education Work?—an address 
by Dr. Dean Rusk, president, the Rockefeller 
Foundation; What Are the Major Strengths 
and Weaknesses in American Higher Educa- 
tion?—an address by Dr. Oliver C. Car- 
michael, president, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; What 
Changes Must Be Made in Academic Poli- 
cies and Practices To Enable Colleges and 
Universities To Meet Their Opportunities and 
Responsibilities. More Effectively?ꝰ—an ad- 
dress by Dr. Paul C. Reinert, president, St. 
Louis University; and What Changes Must 
Be Made in Student Personnel Policies and 
Practices To Enable Colleges and Universi- 
ties To Meet Their Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities More Effectively?—an address by 
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Dr. Ruth O. McCarn, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, University of Chicago. 

After these learned addresses, those in at- 
tendance divided into 15 discussion groups. 
These groups were: What Should Be the 
Status of the Individual in an Increasingly 
Group-Oriented Society? What Should Be 
the Relation of the College to the Commu- 
nity? How May Higher Education and Non- 
Educational Groups—Business, Industry, and 
Labor—Cooperate More Effectively? What Are 
the Implications for Interinstitutional Co- 
operation of the Changing Responsibilities 
and Opportunities of Higher Education? 
What Will Be the Impact of the Colleges and 
Universities of a Prolonged Period of Mobili- 
zation and Military Preparedness? How Do 
We Motivate Students To Accept Their Civic 
Responsibilities? How Do We Motivate Stu- 
dents for Greater Interest in the World Com- 
munity?—the writer was a member of this 
group. How Shall We Prepare American 
Students, Graduates, and Faculty To Bene- 
fit Most From Their Study, Travel, or Resi- 
dence Abroad and To Make This Foreign Ex- 
perience Further International Understand- 
ing? What More Should Be Done About For- 
eign Student and Scholar in America? 
What Are the Implications for Research 
Programs of Present and Future Responsi- 
bilities of Institutions of Higher Education? 
How Does an Institution of Higher Education 
Establish a Real- Academic Community? 
Must We Revise Our Concept of the Job of 
the Individual Faculty Member? What Are 
the Implications for Pinance of the Changing 
Responsibilities and Opportunities of Higher 
Education? What Is the Future of Television 
in Higher Education? 

Thursday evening the Northwestern Uni- 
versity a cappella choir, conducted by Dr. 
George Howerton, dean of the school of 
music, presented the music. Then, United 
States Senator WAYNE L. MorsE spoke on 
the Essence of Political Liberalism. The 
address was very outstanding and was well 
received. The address ranks with that of 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer on Freedom of the 
Mind—the one delivered on February 17, 
1953. to the American Association of School 
“Administrators: at Atlantic City—as among 
‘the best ever uttered by human beings. 
During the general session of the second 
day other learned addresses were delivered. 
‘Concerning the subject The Responsibilities 
and Opportunities of American Higher Edu- 
cation, Dr. Gordon K. Chalmers, president of 
‘Kenyon College, spoke on Implications for 
General and Liberal Education, while Dr. 
Harold W. Stoke, dean, the Graduate School, 
University of Washington, spoke on Impli- 
cations for Specialized and Professional Edu- 
cation. Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, Chief of 
College Administration, United States Office 
of Education, completed the second general 
session program by speaking on the subject 
What Is the Right Relationship of the Vari- 
ous Aspects of the Curriculum? 

The writer served on the second group 
discussion of Programs of General Educa- 
tion. There was such a demand that three 
sections were established. Dr. Judson R. 
Butler, dean, College of General. Education, 
Boston University, was the analyst for the 
three sections. Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, pro- 
fessor of education, University of California 
at Los Angeles, served as the writer's sec- 
tional chairman, with Dr. Elizabeth Geen, 
dean, Goucher College, as recorder. Dr. 
Johnson contributed an outstanding discus- 
sion of general education. 

The other groups were: The Humanities? 
Foreign Languages? The Social Sciences? 
The National Sciences? Business Education? 
Technological Education? Graduate and 
Professional Education? Teacher Education? 
Adult Education? What Is the Place of Re- 
ligion in Higher Education? How Do Insti- 
tutional Practices and the Institutional 
Environment Affect the Moral Standards of 
the Individual Student? Do Present and Fu- 
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ture Responsibilities of Higher Education 
Pose Special Problems in the Education of 
Women? How Can Military Programs In and 
Out of the Colleges Be Better Coordinated 
With Nonmilitary Educational Programs? Do 
Changing Conditions Require a New Defini- 
tion of the Freedom To Learn and the Free- 
dom To Teach? Do Changing Conditions 
Require Any Modification in the Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers? How Can We Work 
More Effectively for the Improvement of 
Instruction? 

During the second evening meeting films, 
Accent on Learning and Princeton, were 
shown. Dr. J. B. Edmonson, chairman, 
board of trustees, UHA, spoke on Evaluation 
of the Universitias Hottis Aires. The N. I. 
Collegiates of Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College presented the music, The writer 
attended an informal meeting in the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Harry Lion Boren. The hour 
was late but the fellowship sweet. 

During the final morning of the meeting, 
Dr. Hilton presented the report of the resolu- 
tions committee and considerations of reso- 
luctions. Then Dr. J. Kenneth Little, vice 
president in charge of student affairs, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, presented report of the 
nominations committee. From this point, 
the following informational reports were 
given: Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education by Dr. Paul L. Dressel, 
head, board of examiners, Michigan State 
College; Programs of Articulation and Accel- 
eration by Dr. Russel B. Thomas, professor of 
the humanities, the College of the University 
of Chicago; National Commission on Ac- 
crediting by Dr. Fred O. Pinkham, executive 
secretary of the commission; Cooperative 
Fund-Raising by Dr. Frank H. Sparks, presi- 
dent, Wabash College; Current Situation on 
Student Deferment, ROTC programs, and the 
New GI Legislation by Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
staff associate, American Council on Educa- 
tion; For Off-Campus University Centers for 
the Armed Forces by Col. Henry J. Moss, 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 


cation, Department of Defense; and Enroll- 


ment Prospects for 1953-54 by Dr. Robert C. 
Story, head, statistical services, Research and 
Statistical Section, United States Office of 
Education. 

The final address was given by Dr. William 
Carlson, ‘president, State University of New 
York. Although many were anxious to return 
home, Dr. Carlson’s address was so outstand- 
‘ing that the crowd remained. 

One of the high points of the trip v was an 
interesting talk the writer had with Dr. Paul 
R. Olson, professor and head, department of 
economics, College of Commerce, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Dr. Olson was a long-time 
colleague of the writer's late uncle, Dr. Ed- 
ward Byron Reuter in Iowa City. Dr. Reuter 
-headed the sociology department and had an 
Office next to Dr. Olson. It was Dr. Olson 
that played golf with Dr. Reuter 3 days per 
week, which included the game the day be- 
fore Dr. Reuter was stricken in 1936. Al- 
though Dr. Reuter lived until 1946, he was 
never able to play another game of golf, but, 
instead, wrote more in the last 10 years of 
his life than ever before even though he was 
feeble. 

On reaching Little Rock en route to Monti- 
cello, the writer stopped to attend services 
at Immanuel Baptist Church and to hear 
once again Dr: W. O. Vaught, Jr., the Baptist 
leader he first met in Missouri in 1939. 

Although the writer had seen and heard 
Dr. William Franklin (Billy) Graham, Jr., in 
Kansas City about 2 years ago, he found an 
extremely interesting meeting at the War 
Memorial Stadium, where some 24,000 people 
attended, Dr. Graham was as outstanding 
as ever. 

The return to Chicago, the first trip to the 
Windy City since November 1949, was an 
outstanding experience. The writer feels 
very humble and very happy to have had 
the experience of representing Arkansas 
A. and M. College at such a noted meeting. 
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Perhaps President Horace E. Thompson, Dean 
and Acting President James H. Hutchinson, 
or Dr. H. K. Moore could have been more 
outstanding in the group meetings, but it 
was an experience that the writer will always 
cherish as a high place in his life. 


The Road to Americanism Under the 
Constitutien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a copy of the address delivered by 
Miss Margaret Green, of Cleveland, Miss., 
in winning the 1953 oratorial contest 
sponsored by the Mississippi department, 
American Legion. Miss Green's oration 
is a fine summation of the basic strength 
of our system of constitutional Govern- 
ment and an excellent testimony to the 
worth of the educational program spon- 
sored by the Legion. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the address by publi- 
cation in the RECORD: 


The ‘beautiful Pennsylvania turnpike, the 
dream of well-trained engineers, in spite 
of its miles of concrete, almost perfect 
curves, its thousands of well-planned high- 
way markers, viaducts, bridges, and warn- 
ing signals, has its pitfalls. Almost any day 
one reads in the papers of an accident on 
this superhighway, a life is lost, or some- 
one is maimed or cripped. The giant turn- 
pike ‘of Americanism which citizens of our 
great Nation travel each day, has its death 
traps. It is a winding, twisting road with 
forks-and- crossroads, mountains of intoler- 
ance, swamps of prejudice, byways of hate 
and greed which turn race against race, re- 
ligion against religion, and class against 
class. Along the road the detours of com- 
munism, socialism, and totalitarianism 
beckon to the weary traveler and offer him 


e. 

Americans started the building of this 
highway many years ago, when sturdy pio- 
neers came from across the sea to hew paths 
through the wilderness in a new country. 
Our forefathers: knew what they wanted, but 
-they lacked vision and a plan to join the 
paths making a highway which all could 
travel together. 

Then after years of struggle the thinking 
people made a roadmap, a plan to facilitate 
the travel along the road to Americanism. 
The great Constitution of the United States 
-is the map they made—a giant roadmap 
for all who would travel safely along the 
superhighway. The founders of the Consti- 
tution spent many months trying to formu- 
late a lasting guide that would work through 
the years. After 130 days of trials and diffi- 
culties, arguments and agreements, a docu- 
ment was evolved, a document that has 
meant a way of life to Americans. 

For under this Constitution every man had 
-a right to live his life as he saw fit, to en- 
gage in any trade, and whatever he acquired 
through his own efforts, he could call his 
own. For the first time in the history of the 
world millions enjoyed liberty and freedom. 
Through the clouds of confusion America 
had found the road. She opened her gates 
and built bridges across the swamps of mis- 
understanding and prejudice, and shared her 

blessings. Thousands came from England, 
Italy, Poland, and Ireland to reap the fruits 
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of Itberty. Men came from Asia and Africa, 
and later America received displaced persons 
from war-torn Europe. 

In 1865 Thomas Jefferson’s dream became 
a reality. He had a plan for building a 
bridge across the swamp of prejudice. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,” he 
said, “that all men are created equal.” That 
regardless of color of skin, all had the right to 
American citizenship. That the infant in 
the Oklahoma farmhouse, the baby in the 
Bowery tenement, and the child in the Con- 
necticut mansion, all were equal under the 
law. Who shall say which shall be the great- 
est success? Which a builder of bridges and 
skyscrapers? Which a poor man, rich in hap- 
piness? Who shall be the one to write a 
line of verse or compose the music of the 
land? “That they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights * * * life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Life— 
to live free. Liberty—the right to choose 
those who will lead us in self-government, 
And the pursuit of happiness. There is a 
clean, clear path to it for everyone here in 
America, and that path is liberty. 

In 1917 the American people left the path 
of peace and turned off to war—into an evil 
darkness of greed and hate—a war that was 
to be paid for by the blood and lives of men, 
that all mankind might live forever in the 
light of peace and understanding. And then 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations prom- 
ised to be a peaceful means to end all wars. 
But little by little the light once again 
began to fail and darkness reached out with 
eager brutal fingers to clutch the soul of 
man. Tragedy came. In search of power 
and promising food and glory to hungry, 
unhappy people, Mussolini took over Ethi- 
opia, Hitler began his march through Europe, 
and the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor. 
The state had become the master of the 
people and the people its servants. And 
America’s sons sacrificed their lives to pre- 
serve the decency, dignity, and freedom of 
mankind. America had fought off the temp- 
tations she met along the road, and the 
mightiest struggle in the history of the world 
‘was over. 

Then came the dream of freedom-loving 
people everywhere—the United Nations— 
which was to be a great suspension-span 
highway that would lead across oceans and 
seas to join nations of the world. The seed 
that began with the League of Nations had 
developed. Now in the United Nations lies 
the destiny of the world. For our own sake 
and the sake of untold generations to come, 
we must not fail to find the road we seek— 
the road that leads to peace. It is a task 
worthy of the strongest heart, the keenest 
mind, the truest soul. For everywhere we 
turn socialism, totalitarianism, and com- 
munism lurk in the darkness. They offer 
food to hungry people who in their ignorance 
think anything is better than what they 
have. The uneducated man knows dimly of 
the magic of communism or socialism. He 
does not realize that in a planned society 
one surrenders the right to think. A govern- 
ment of this kind is dark, blind tyranny. 
Security is offered, but actually this means 
the loss of freedom. 

America has traveled a long way since she 
struck her first blow for freedom. She has 
had choices to make, temptations to avoid, 
and disasters to meet, but each milestone 
she has passed has led to a better, more open 
road. Each change has been by vote of the 
people, rather than by overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. Such changes can be brought 
about by education, which is the aim of 
democracy. The very heart of Americanism 
is independent thought, and the great Ameri- 
can virtue is courage. The only thing to fear 
is being stupid and unjust. Mass education 
is the answer to this problem, 

Through educating people in the ways 
which our Constitution points America can 
build a turnpike, a superhighway, By teach- 


ing each man to think for himself, America 
can become strong, for the sum of the 
thoughts of all is the wisdom of the com- 
munity. The very object of education for 
Americans is to help the citizen to think for 
himself, and urge him to reach his own con- 
clusions. If the citizen will think for him- 
self as only education can teach him to do— 
then America need not fear the tyranny of 
any planned society. 

How is the educated man to show the 
fruits of his education in times like these? 
By thinking for himself; by never pushing 
people around, nor standing aside when he 
sees it done; by being prepared to pay the 
penalty of unpopularity, and not be carried 
away by a wave of hysteria; by holding fast 
to his faith in freedom; by insisting that 
freedom is the chief glory of mankind, and 
that to repress it, is, in effect, to repress the 
human spirit. By working and studying to 
understand, interpret, and guard for future 
generations that greatest of all documents, 
the Constitution of the United States. By 
remembering that the noble objects of that 
great document—“to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity” can be attained only if citizens of our 
country follow the road designed by our 
Founding Fathers, fully described and 
marked in that great roadmap, the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, 
which as John Marshall once said “was 
framed for ages to come and designed to 
approach immortality as nearly as human 
institutions can approach.” 

Stay strong, America, by upholding this 
great document which has made you great. 


Beaver Creek Watershed, Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to provide 
for a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of the Beaver Creek watershed, in 
Oklahoma, for purposes of runoff and 
waterfiow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention under section 205, Public Law 
516, 8ist Congress. Also, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
construct certain works of improvement 
for runoff and waterflow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention on the Beaver 
Creek watershed in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to read a letter 
from Louis P. Merrill, regional director, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Soil Conservation Office, Fort 
Worth, Tex., as follows: 


Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Fort Worth, Tet., March 26, 1953. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WICKERSHAM: Your letter of 
March 14 to Harry Chambers requesting in- 
formation on the estimated cost of installing 
a flood-prevention program on Beaver Creek 
in southern Oklahoma has been referred to 
this office. 

In the process of developing a survey re- 
port on the Red River watershed a study was 
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made of the Beaver Creek watershed (in- 
cluding Cow and Hell Creeks). From this it 
was determined that the following structural 
measures would be needed: 

1. Twenty-nine floodwater 
structures. 

2. Fifty-eight drop inlet structures for 
gully stabilization. 

3. Eighty-seven miles of floodwater diver- 
sions to protect flood plain lands from hill- 
side runoff and to increase the drainage area 
controlled by fioodwater retarding structures. 

The cost of all these floodwater retarding 
and sediment control structures was esti- 
mated to be $5,559,300. This includes con- 
struction cost, site cost, and operation and 
management costs during construction. 
Converting the total cost to an annual basis, 
the annual cost of the structural phase of 
the flood-prevention program would be 
$175,000. 

Present floodwater and sediment damages 
in the Beaver Creek watershed are estimated 
to avorage $615,000 annually, of which $42,750 
is urban damage in Comanche and Waurika. 
It is expected that the application of a com- 
plete land treatment program to the water- 
shed would reduce present floodwater and 
sediment damage by about 17 percent. In- 
stallation of the floodwater retarding struc- 
tures would reduce present damages an addi- 
tional 33.5 percent. 

The total average annual benefit from the 
floodwater retarding structures is estimated 
to be $229,000, as compared to the estimated 
average annual cost of $175,000, which would 
provide a ratio of $1.30 in benefits for each 
dollar of cost. 

Due to the location of the town of Waurika 
in relation to Beaver and Cow Creeks and the 
town of Comanche to Cow Creek, the maxi- 
mum economical flood storage was planned 
for each floodwater retarding structure. Ex- 
cellent sites are available for the Department 
of Agriculture's type of flood-prevention 
measures, making it possible to locate struc- 
tures throughout the watershed above Wau- 
rika and Comanche which would be capable 
of storing the runoff expected from rains of 
100- to 250-year frequency. This high stor- 
age capacity, plus concrete spillways for 
those structures located near towns, would 
provide the necessary factor of safety for 
urban areas. 

We hope this information fills your imme- 
diate needs. Please call on us if additional 
assistance or information is desired. The 
file of correspondence attached to your letter 
to Mr. Chambers is attached as requested. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis P. MERRILL, 
Regional Director, 


retarding 


American Leadership and the Soviet 
Peace Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 

Mr. MecORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article written by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick appearing in the 
New York Times of April 11, 1953. 

It is a well-considered article analyz- 
ing effectively the situation that exists 
today, and particularly that we should 
courageously go forward in developing 
our strength rather than being lulled 


into false hopes which produce weak- 
ness, 
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While everyone wants a balanced 
budget and lower taxes, the paramount 
thought in our mind should be a strong 
America. We should take those steps 
that will be consistent with our national 
security and our national defense. 

The article of Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick clearly and effectively presents 
this important fact: 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP AND THE SOVIET PEACE 
Moves 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


The challenge to United States leadership 
was never so urgent as in these days of ap- 
parent softening of Soviet policy. The im- 
mediate furor stirred up in the United Na- 
tions and in most foreign capitals by the 
evidently well-founded report that a splitup 
of Korea at the “waist” and a trusteeship in 
Formosa were being considered in Washing- 
ton is typical. And it is not something that 
can be laughed off as an unfortunate indis- 
cretion. Quite apart from the premature 
character of a foreshadowing of policy when 
the Korean war is ended—we have just 
reached agreement on the exchange of the 
first batch of wounded prisoners—the people 
of the world will either be inclined to believe 
the original report rather than the official 
denial or their confidence in a government 
that lets these things happen will be still 
further undermined. 

In any case the incident raises at a bad 
moment the nagging question of Western 
leadership. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the present Russian tactic offers a cru- 
cial test to Allied and particularly to Ameri- 
can statesmanship. There is no doubt in the 
minds of most observers of this spinning 
planet—so closely integrated in spite of its 
deep divisions—that the Kremlin's moves 
toward an armistice in Korea are timed to 
open up once more the problem of a Ger- 
man settlement. 

The European defense community will 
eventually be ratified by the French Parlia- 
ment (for fear of the alternative), and when 
that occurs the Bonn Republic, for the time 
being if not irrevocably, will be a part of the 
Western system. It has always been the aim 
of Moscow to prevent this. The disappear- 
ance of Stalin just when the choice was im- 
minent was a coincidence rather than the 
signal for a change of policy. 


THE REAL DANGER 


Russia will never rest while an armed Ger- 
many attached to the West stands beside 
her. The segment she controls cannot be 
thoroughly Sovietized while the rest is self- 
governing, so that East Germany will remain 
a source of weakness rather than an added 
strength. And Germany will never rest 
while she is divided. Here is the real danger 
to the peace of the world. 

And here is also the great dilemma that 
confronts the Atlantic alliance and in a 
special sense the new administration in 
Washington. At some point in the evolution 
of its delaying policy the Soviet Government 
will offer a new approach to the German 
question. The only hopeful note in the pres- 
ent situation, aside from the mysterious 
rumblings inside Russia, is that the new 
masters in the Kremlin so obviously want 
more time. They are not ready to take the 
fateful risk of a showdown with the West. 

Yet, incredibly, this is the time we hear 
serious official talk of a cutback in our 
defense program and in foreign aid. While, 
on the one hand, we are asked to investigate 
charges of ammunition shortages in Korea, 
while we are deluged with reports of Rus- 
sian superiority in air force, tanks, and sub- 
marines, as well as mass armies, strategically 
disposed, we listen, on the other hand, to 
plans for reducing taxes at the expense of 
armaments and slashing mutual-security 
allocations. 


Let it be said at once that we can pur- 
chase the same amount of insurance for 
less money if the program is well admin- 
istered. Let it be admitted that our allies 
are often irritating, as we are, and that some 
of the money distributed abroad has not 
been spent as wisely as it should be. In a 
vast and unprecedented emergency effort, 
there has been, there is, waste and duplica- 
tion that can be corrected. 

EFFECT ON NATO 

But that is not the main point. We have 
reached the place where the American peo- 
ple should rise in protest against a move 
that threatens their security. There can be 
no question whatever that any discussion 
in Washington of reducing our defense pro- 
gram will knock the props from under the 
Atlantic defense system and dash whatever 
chance there is of organizing a Pacific sys- 
tem. Members of NATO are going to the 
coming conference in Paris with lowered 
sights, anyway. Before the Soviet peace ges- 
tures they were arguing that their econ- 
omies could not support the military burdens 
imposed upon them by the NATO program. 
Even with Russia an active threat, the Gov- 
ernments dared not demand of their people 
the further sacrifices necessary to meet it. 

It will be harder now. The Soviet leaders 
are counting on a process of disintegration in 
the Western alliance, and before it starts 
some advisers in Washington are urging the 
administration to take a calculated initia- 
tive. They wish the United States to chal- 
lenge the Russians for a change by being 
the first to propose a conference to discuss 
the problem of Germany and laying down 
the minimum terms on which we will par- 
ticipate. 

In the communique issued at the close of 
Dr. Adenauer’s visit to Washington, the 
American President and the German Chan- 
cellor agreed that if the Soviet rulers are 
genuinely desirous of peace and cooperation 
among nations “they could furnish no bet- 
ter proof of their good will than by permit- 
ting genuinely free elections in the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany and by releasing 
the hundreds of thousands of German civil- 
ian deportees and war prisoners still in Soviet 
hands.” If preliminary conditions like these 
were laid down in an invitation to a meet- 
ing on Germany, we should be the chal- 
lengers. There would be no reason why 
Officials would be as jittery as they are now 
lest the Kremlin make a reasonable offer to 
discuss the key question of our time. 


Illinois Mayors Oppose Tidelands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a proclamation signed 
by the Honorable Leonard Davis, mayor 
of Granite City, III.; the Honorable 
Stephen Maeras, mayor of Madison, Ill., 
and the Honorable Harry Hartman, 
mayor of Venice, Ill., calling upon the 
Congress to oppose the tidelands oil bill 
which would grant resources rightfully 
belonging to all the States to the coastal 
States: 

PROCLAMATION ON TIDELANDs OIL 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the oil-rich submerged 
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coastal land commonly known as tidelands 
belongs to all the people of the United 
States; and 
Whereas the House of Representatives has 
recently passed legislation giving away 15 
billion barrels of oil valued at $40 billion 
in said oil-rich undersea lands to the 3 States 
of California, Texas, and Louisiana to the 
exclusion of the citizens of the other 45 
States, including the citizens of Granite City, 
Madison, and Venice; and 
Whereas the oil contained in the tidelands 
is be: to the security of the United States; 
an 
Whereas we use 1 million barrels of oil a 
day more than we produce, making it neces- 
sary for us to purchase some 360 million bar- 
rels of oll a year abroad; and 
Whereas the tidelands oil bill will come 
up for passage in the Senate of the United 
States in the very near future; and 
Whereas we deem that the passage of this 
bill would be a national catastrophe: Now, 
therefore 
We, the undersigned mayors of the cities 
of Granite City, Madison, and Venice, deem- 
ing it to be detrimental to the interest of our 
citizens to give away said land, do therefore 
urge each of our Senators in the United 
States Senate to vote against the proposed 
pillage of our natural resources as embodied 
in the tidelands oil bill and we do hereby 
urge all the citizens of our communities to 
write to their Senators protesting the giving 
to the States of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana those resources which rightfully belong 
to all of the people of the United States. 
LEONARD H. Davis, 
Mayor of the City of Granite City. 
STEPHEN MAERAS, 
Mayor of the City of Madison. 
HARRY HARTMAN, 
Mayor of the City of Venice. 


Avoid a Depression by Building Calumet- 
Sag Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
at a time when the country is looking 
to the Congress to avert a business re- 
cession, accompanying a reduction in de- 
fense production, a recent statement by 
W. W. Huggett, president of the North 
Pier Terminal Co. and director of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, should 
hold our thoughtful attention. Mr. 
Huggett, who is in position to speak au- 
thoritatively, said that the failure to im- 
prove the Calumet-Sag Waterway is 
holding back $1 billion in industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Congress several years ago approved 
the Calumet-Sag development, but the 
necessary appropriation never has been 
made. On several occasions in the 81st 
Congress and in the 83d Congress I 
have spoken in an effort to alert my 
colleagues to the great importance of 
this development and the necessity for 
its immediate undertaking. 

There should be no further delay. If 
war should come, the completed Calu- 
met-Sag project would furnish us an 
inland waterway of incalculable value. 
If recession and threatened depression 
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should come, the development, accord- 
ing to Mr. Huggett, would bring the 
expenditure of $1 billion in industrial 
expansion., That $1 billion could well 
mean the difference between a deepen- 
ing depression and the return to pros- 
perity after the slacking of defense 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a news article from the Chicago Tribune 
of April 7, 1953, as follows: 

(By Philip Hampson) 

Renewed efforts to get action on the en- 
largement of the Calumet-Sag Channel—a 
16.2-mile link between the Great Lakes and 
the Illinois-Mississippi waterway system— 
will be made at once, W. W. Huggett, presi- 
dent of the North Pier Terminal Co. and 
director of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
said yesterday at a press conference in the 
Chicago Athletic Association. He asserted 
that failure to improve the waterway link 
is costing the Chicago area about $1 billion 
in industrial development. 

Congress already has approved the pro- 
posal to increase the average width of the 
Cal-Sag Channel from about 60 feet to 225 
feet because of its strategic importance in 
long-range industrial planning for the coun- 
try. The present 9-foot depth would be re- 
tained. The Army Corps of Engineers also 
has approved the plan. However, Congress 
has not provided any funds for the project. 


WOULD EXPAND USE 


The Cal-Sag Channel runs between the 
Little Calumet River, which flows into Lake 
Calumet and thence into Lake Michigan, 
and the sanitary and ship canal at Sag Junc- 
tion, several miles north of Lemont. Its 
enlargement would make possible far greater 
use for the inland waterway system. 

Huggett said the improvement of the chan- 
nel originally was estimated to cost about 
$88 million. He believes that increased ex- 
penses would raise the cost to about $100 
million. The Mississippi Valley Association, 
which has its headquarters in St. Louis, has 
appropriated funds to finance a new Cal-Sag 
drive by its Chicago office under the direction 
of Anthony G. Allison, who recently resigned 
from the Chicago Board of Trade. 


BARRIER TO COMMERCE 


“The Cal-Sag bottleneck lies squarely 
across the great inland water route between 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, 
slowing the flow of commerce and restrict- 
ing industrial expansion,” said Huggett. 
“The Cal-Sag bottleneck does not merely re- 
strict Chicago. It cuts the flow of trade and 
commerce to every city between Duluth and 
New Orleans. 

“Because it lies there as a barrier to the 
free flow of trade it limits the industrial ex- 
pansion of the whole midcontinent area.” 

Huggett asserted that already many large 
industries which would have preferred to 
locate in the southern Chicago industrial 
area have gone elsewhere for better water 
facilities. ; 


Teton County’s Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 
Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 


Speaker, I commend an editorial pub- 
lished by the Wyoming State Tribune at 


Cheyenne, Wyo., to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Teton County, Wyo., faces a grave fi- 
nancial crisis as the result, primarily, of 
Federal action. Teton County has the 
least assessed valuation of all Wyoming’s 
23 counties, and it is small wonder. Only 
4 percent of the county’s total area is in 
private ownership and taxable. When 
the Federal land purchasing program 
within Grand Teton National Park is 
completed, only 3 percent of the coun- 
ty’s area will remain in private hands 
and on the tax rolls. 

Fifty-five thousand acres of once pri- 
vate land became part of a national elk 
refuge and national park when the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
created the Jackson Hole National 
Monument, 

All this, Mr. Speaker, is detailed in the 
Cheyenne newspaper’s editorial, along 
with a graphic presentation of Teton 
County's dire tax situation. I recom- 
mend it to every Member of this House 
for study and serious thought: 


TETON CouNTy’s PLIGHT 


The plight of Teton County officials, and 
its citizens, apparently is going to get worse. 
With the cost of county government rising 
and its tax revenues decreasing, prospects are 
that Teton County soon will become hope- 
lessly insolvent. 

When President Roosevelt created the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, 55,000 
acres of once private and taxable lands be- 
came part of a national elk refuge and a 
national park, leaving Teton County with 
only 4 percent of its total area in private 
ownership. And when the Federal land pur- 
chasing program within Grand Teton is com- 
pleted, this amount will drop to 3 percent. 
Federal reimbursement for loss of taxes on 
land and improvements, not personal prop- 
erty, after a 10-year period, diminishes at 5 
percent per year for the su 20 years. 
There is no Federal reimbursement for the 
loss of personal property from the tax rolls. 
In the Teton Park area this property is now 
assessed at $335,170. 

Teton County has the least assessed valua- 
tion of any of the 23 counties. Necessity for 
public revenue has forced the average 
assessed valuation per acre of its lands to 
4 times the State average. Money for roads, 
until this year, came only from the State 
gasoline tax, forest receipts and a $60,000 
bond issue. Statutory limitations in tax 
levies prevented a levy being made for road 
purposes. Teton County citizens have had 
to forego most of the county services taken 
for granted elsewhere in order that the 
necessities—school and payment of county 
Officers’ salaries—could be met. 

In addition to the prospective loss of more 
taxable property through the land purchas- 
ing program of the National Park Service, 
the decline in cattle prices is bound to reflect 
a reduction in the assessed valuations. The 
livestock industry represents more than one- 
third of the total assessed valuation of all 
property in Teton County. 

No wonder then that Teton County is ask- 
ing Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
for a prohibition against improvements serv- 
iced by facilities built with Federal funds 
beng deeded to the Federal Government, 


thereby becoming tax exempt. The county 


cannot afford to take the risk that any im- 


“ provements built in the county will not be 


taxable. 
Or perhaps those who were so quick to 


, sanction the Roosevelt-Ickes land grab back 
in 1943 so that the public could look at the 


mountain scenery and picnic in the forest 
lands will now come forward with the sug- 
gestions as to how Teton County can meet its 


financial obligations, 
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Welcome Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am moved to 
cail to the attention of our traveling 
colleagues who have just returned from 
foreign shores the editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 3 issue of the Eve- 
ning Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. I would 
not presume to question the necessity of 
such travel as the editorial does but I 
must confess to being intrigued by the 
suggestion that these seekers of facts 
at the source “might learn almost as. 
much by research work in a good public 
library.” Can you imagine anything so 
outdated? And how naive can we get? 
Anyway, here is the editorial for what 
it is worth: 

CONGRESS TRAVELS ON THE CUFF 

One way to see the world is to join the 
Navy, though cynical sailors claim they see 
most of it through a porthole. The better 
and cheaper way is to become a Congress- 
man. 

This is the season for Members of the 
House of Representatives to go touring on 
the cuff, with Uncle Sam underwriting their 
expense accounts. By the end of this week 
they will be in or approaching such inter- 
esting parts of the world as India, Pakistan, 
France, Italy, Thailand, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Indochina, and Japan. More modest and in- 
expensive expeditions are investigating 
something or other in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Puerto Rico, 

Are these trips really necessary? Maybe 
some Congressmen become more enlightened 
by taking them, and it would be unkind to 
suggest that they might learn almost as 
much by research work in a good public 
library. This sort of thing is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. The congressional 
junket is an apparently indestructible cus- 
tom. It revives every year, like the flowers 
that bloom in the spring. 


Housing Problem in Mexico City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we are not alone among the governments 
of the world in seeking an answer how 
to provide adequate housing for families 
of low income. Slums in our big cities 
are cancers on the municipal body. 
Their elimination demands the combined 
attention of municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral authorities. On this I think there is 
no disagreement among the Members of 
this body. 

In our study of the housing problem 
we cannot fail to find interest in the ex- 
periences in other countries. Because 
of the low economic condition of a great 
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number of its population Mexico City 
holds an especial interest in this regard. 
Public housing there has been the start 
on a program looking toward the rescue 
of 44 percent of the city’s population 
from the present substandard dwellings. 
By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by 
Marion Wilhelm entitled “Mexico City 
Ponders Ways To Banish Slums” in the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


Mexico Crry.—More than 44 percent of 
Mexico City’s 3,000,000 residents live in sub- 
standard dwellings built of tin, cardboard, or 
adobe, according to a recently completed 
housing study. These crowded slums con- 
trast sharply with the smart Mexico City 
suburbs of ultramodern glass homes. 

Mexico’s National Mortgage and Public 
Works Bank, which made the extensive hous- 
ing survey, reported that a $900 million in- 
vestment would be required to renovate the 
city’s uninhabitable dwellings and to over- 
come the considerable housing shortage. 
Bank officials said, however, that this short- 
term solution was rendered impossible by 
Mexico’s limited economic capacity. 

Mexico City’s 992,731 “tugurios’’—shanties 
constructed from cardboard, stones, and tin 
cans—and the 314,632 jacales“—huts of 
straw and reeds or crude adobe bricks—have 
almost no immediate access to running 
water, sanitary drainage, or electricity. 
These “shanty towns” have only half the 
number of schools they need, and meager 
public transportation facilities, the report 
indicates. 

ECONOMIC BASIS 

In the Ixtacalco neighborhood of Mexico 
City, a typical substandard residential area 
where only 5 percent of the dwellings are 
considered inhabitable, fatalities for children 
under one year of age are nearly 50 percent. 

“The basis of the problem,” the bank report 
concludes, “is essentially economic and is 
evidenced by the low incomes of the working 
class, poor distribution of the national in- 
come, high construction costs, and lack of 
proper organization in the construction in- 
dustry.” 

Uneven distribution of the Mexican earn- 
ing power, together with resultant destitu- 
tion and unemployment of large sectors of 
the population, is to blame primarily for the 
housing inadequacy. Low rentals discour- 
age investments by private capital in the low- 
cost housing field. 

While construction generally is booming 
in Mexico City, almost 73 percent of private 
building is in middle-class homes and apart- 
ment buildings, which are well beyond the 
reach of the low-income groups. 

The residents of Mexico City’s densely pop- 
ulated “tugurio” and “jacale” shack districts 
earn an average monthly income of 70 pesos, 
little more than $8. This compares with 
875 pesos average earnings for families who 
reside in middle-class modern Mexican homes 
or roughly $100. 

EXPANSION URGED 


Expansion of the Government’s low-cost 
housing projects, plus programs to attract 
more private capital to low-cost multifamily 
units, has been recommended as the solution 
to the housing problem. 

Although Mexico City has built several low- 
cost housing centers for working people in 
the last several years, which rent apartments 
for as little as $17 a month, few families 
among Mexico’s low-income earners have 
been absorbed by these units. 

Most recently completed, at a cost of 
roughly $4 million, was the huge Presidente 
Juarez housing project. The center has 1,244 
families, residing in apartments with 1 to 4 
bedrooms. 

Here, families whose total annual earnings 
do not exceed $95, are flabbergasted at such 
conveniences as running water. They marvel 
at the modern gas stoves replacing the smok- 


ing charcoal grills which cooked their meals 
in the adobe huts. 
Beds are something new to many of them, 


QUICK ADJUSTMENTS 

But the Government’s new multifamily 
housing experiments have proved conclu- 
sively that, given the opportunity, families 
who have existed in substandard shacks 
readily adjust to life in modern apartments 
and take zealous care of their new posses- 
sions. 

The Presidente Juarez centro and its 1,088- 
family predecessor, the multifamily proj- 
ect, provide the low-income wage earner 
with every convenience from libraries to 
marketing centers. 

Housewives can buy their tortilla corn- 
meal from the center’s molino de ixtamal at 
minimum prices. There are butcher shops, 
fruit stores, flower shops, dry cleaners, book 
stores, post offices. 

Swimming pools and playgrounds add to 
the beautifully landscaped grounds. Young- 
sters used to running in the streets and al- 
leys are incredulous at the play equipment 
and baseball diamonds. 

In addition to these citified housing 
centers, the Government has also built 
hundreds of low-rent single family houses in 
Mexico City, Veracruz, Monterrey, Acapulco, 
and Jalapa. 

The immediate answer to Mexico's serious 
problem of subnormal living conditions ap- 
parently lies in the ability of the Government 
to expand these low-cost housing programs. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION EYED 


But the long-range solution is allied more 
closely to the country’s further industriali- 
zation, and a more equitable adjustment of 
earning power. 

But even higher earnings would not en- 
tirely solve the housing problem for the resi- 
dents of substandard dwellings. 

Mexico City’s population has doubled in 
the last 10 years. It now stands at close to 
3 million. Whereas the residents of the cap- 
ital’s poorest housing areas comprise more 
than 44 percent of the total population, they 
are crowded into 22 percent of the city’s 
area. 

These figures indicate the preponderance 
of building in outlying middle-class and well- 
to-do areas. 

One answer to the problem is a more mod- 
est level of rehousing than that tried. This 
solution would call for huge developments 
of one-room concrete houses, admittedly 
crude, which would at least have running 
water and sewage connections, and which 
would be raintight. 

Mexico has hoped to do better by its 
people than this, but it seems the country 
will have to compromise its high aims to 
make a more effective attack upon its prob- 
lem. 


East St. Louis Man Followed Progress of 
Aluminum Industry Through 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, my home 
community of East St. Louis was one 
of the earliest homes of the great Alu- 
minum Company of America. For years 
the aluminum-ore plant at East St. 
Louis was the major operation in that 
industry in the United States. There is 
much history in the progress of the in- 
dustry since those pioneering days. 
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One East St. Louisan lived that his- 
tory. John Cocheba, a native of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, came to the United States 
in 1902 and 1 year later settled in East 
St. Louis where he was hired at the then 
new aluminum-ore plant as it began 
processing bauxite ore. 

John Cocheba has been employed at 
the East St. Louis plant ever since. He 
is the first man in his community to 
complete 50 years of service with the 
aluminum company and the eighth em- 
ployee of the entire Alcoa organization 
to serve 50 years with the company. 

My congratulations to Mr. Cocheba. 

I include herewith an article from 
the East St. Louis Journal, March 31, 
1953, in connection with Mr. Cocheba’s 
observance of his 50th anniversary with 
Alcoa: 

VETERAN WORKER SEES RISE OF ALUMINUM 

yo 

John Cocheba today became the first East 
St. Louisan to complete 50 years of service at 
Aluminum Company of America's East St. 
Louis Works. He also became the eighth 
member of the entire Alcoa organization to 
amass 50 years’ service with the firm. 

Cocheba, 74, of 3813 Walnut Avenue, re- 
ceived a diamond-studded service pin sym- 
bolizing membership in Alcoa's 50-Year Club 
at an honor luncheon. At the luncheon were 
Alcoa officials, 18 members of Alcoa’s em- 
ployees with 40 or more years service, and 7 
of Cocheba’s 8 children. 

“Cocheba has contributed much to his 
community and his company. We are proud 
to join him in celebrating a half century of 
contribution to civic and economic welfare 
in this community,” Don Tilson, works man- 
ager, said in presenting the service pin to 
Cocheba. 

Cocheba came to the United States from 
Austria-Hungary in 1902. He and his wife 
came to East St. Louis in 1903. 

He has seen many changes take place at 
the plant, formerly the Aluminum Ore Co. 

Hired in 1903 when the plant first began 
processing bauxite ore, he has seen the plant 
grow from a 14-building company to a unit 
that now has 75 buildings, 23 miles of rail- 
road tracks, and 1,650 employees producing 
61 different products. 

Cocheba, a general-utility man, has been 
in the plant’s calcination department since 
1913. He has worked in the powerhouse, the 
electrolyte department, and the bricklaying 
department. 

His tentative plans are to retire this fall. 
Alcoa employees, however, will not be sur- 
prised if Cocheba remains on the job at least 
for a few more years. 


The St. Louis Election as Viewed by a 
Republican Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an editorial in 
the Chicago Tribune—Republican—of 
April 9, 1953, commenting on last week’s 
mayoralty election in St. Louis, Mo.: 

Sr. Dours ELECTION 
Tuesday’s election in St. Louis was a re- 


_ sounding victory for the Demdcratic mayoral 
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candidate, Raymond R. Tucker, an engineer- 
ing professor who made a great reputation: 
as the head of the city’s campaign against 
smoke, He polled 63.6 percent of the vote 
compared with the 62 percent majority given 
Adlai Stevenson in the presidential election 
last November. 

This election might be dismissed as one 
turning on local issues and personalities, ex- 
cept that both national parties tried to give 
it. national nce. The Democrats 
brought their national chairman, Stephen A, 
Mitchell, to speak for Mr. Tucker, and the 
Republicans imported Harold Stassen, Mu- 
tual Security Administrator, to promote their 
candidate, Carl G. Stifel. 

It seems plain from the returns that if the 
policies and performance of the Eisenhower 
administration had anything to do with the 
Outcome, the voters of St. Louis have not 
been favorably impressed. 


Uniform Code of Procedure for Conducting 
Senate Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an address delivered by me on Saturday 
night at Bloomington, Ind., at a banquet 
of the Indiana Law Journal Board and 
its guests, on the subject of the need for 
adoption of a uniform code of procedure 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
conducting of Senate investigations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CORRECTING PROCEDURAL MISRULE IN THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Speech by Senator Wayne Morse at Indiana 
Law Journal Banquet, April 11, 1953) 


What has happened to the American bar? 
Ladies and gentlemen, that is more than a 
rhetorical question. 

In generations past lawyers have been in 
the forefront of the fight for guaranties of 
the rights of free speech, free inquiry, and 
the other basic principles which are the 
strength and hallmark of democracy. 

That position in the ranks of guardians of 
democratic principles is the natural result of 
the special training and experience of the 
lawyer. 

Next to the scientist, the lawyer’s experi- 
ence teaches the necessity of permitting—no, 
insuring—the presentation of conflicting 
contentions and evidence in an effort to 
reach the truth, or that approximation of 
the truth with which human beings must 
content themselves, 

Our everyday experience in the courts, be- 
fore administrative tribunals—and perhaps 
even more with our clients—proves anew the 
fallibility of the ex parte presentation of evi- 
dence. What is true of attempts to winnow 
out facts is as true of our efforts to choose 
among competing ideas. 

Democracy is, at the minimum, both a 
means and an end. It is both a set of 
values—which we strive to realize, and a code 
with which we attempt to achieve our pur- 
poses. Each is of equal importance. We 
cannot achieve freedom of thought by re- 
stricting information to “safe” sources. We 
cannot insure freedom of speech by stifling 
the advocates -of authoritarianism. 


The lawyer has no monopoly on realizing 
the sanctity of procedural safeguards. His 
special training, however, renders him more 
sensitive to the inseparability of procedural 
guaranties and substantive rights. That 
special experience and awareness is unfor- 
tunately not always shared by the public— 
particularly in times of hysteria such as we 
are in today—and imposes an obligation 
upon members of the bar to take the lead 
in meeting the latest and most serious in- 
fringement—that’s a good Eisenhower and 
Stassen word—upon the procedural guaran- 
tees of individual freedom. The attack— 
which has been rumbling and gathering 
steam for years—is now catapulting ahead 
at express train speed in many committee 
investigations of the Congress and State leg- 
islatures. 

I suggest that the bar has better uses for 
its time and talents than promoting such 
dubious plans as the Bricker resolution to 
transform the State Department into a 
glorified courier service. The bar will be bet- 
ter served and render more valuable service 
if it will undertake campaigns more con- 
sonant with its best traditions—the battle 
for the protection of civil liberties and demo- 
cratic procedures. 

The great guaranties of individual free- 
dom and conscience contained in the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights have not 
been, and should not be, strictly construed. 
While it is true that most of the procedural 
protections of the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments are limited in terms to criminal cases, 
they are declarations of policy which demand 
observance in all governmental actions. 

Undetailed accusations of infamous con- 
duct, examination of a witness without con- 
frontation, the total absence of compulsory 
process for attempted defense are as abhor- 
rent to democratic principles in congres- 
sional hearings as in trials for crimes. 

It is not uncommon for the press, the bar, 
religious groups, and other organizations of 
unquestionable integrity to draw analogies 
between star chamber proceedings and some 
congressional hearings. 

Many such accusations are unwarranted— 
all too many are accurate. The lack of uni- 
form rules of committee hearing procedure 


merely invites the abuse of individuals and 


the infringement of basic guaranties of a 
democratic society. It is not my purpose to 
dwell upon any particular instance. 

It is folly to permit the Congress or its 
committees to fall into such disrepute. The 
sole result will be to cause and intensify dis- 
illusionment and cynicism about the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. 

The Congress must command and deserve 
the highest regard of the citizenry for probity 
and fairness. It should stand as the symbol 
and example of justice and fair play. 

Moreover, abusive procedure by congres- 
sional committees cannot help but engender 
fear and compel sterile conformity. This 
involves an incalculable loss of free expres- 
sion and the wholesome and open competi- 
tion of ideas which is the strength of 
democracy. 

We cannot tolerate, or permit the possi- 
bility of, committee procedures which cre- 
ate fear and repress open, frank and com- 
plete discussion. I know that most of you 
have read it, but let me recommend for fre- 
quent rereading the speech of one of our 
greatest Americans and greatest jurists, 
Learned Hand, delivered on October 24, 1952, 
in Albany, N. Y. 

He said, in part: 

“Our Nation is embarked upon a venture, 
as yet unproved; we have set our hopes upon 
a community in which men shall be given 
unchecked control of their own lives. That 
community is in peril; it is invaded from 
within, it is threatened from without; it 
faces a test which it may fall to pass. The 
choice is ours whether, if we hear the pipes 
of Pan, we shall stampede like a frightened 
flock, forgetting all those professions on 
which we have claimed to rest our polity. 
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“God knows, there is risk in refusing to 
act till the facts are all in; but is there not 
greater risk in abandoning the conditions of 
all rational inquiry? * * * I believe that 
that community is already in process of dis- 
solution where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy, where non- 
conformity with the accepted creed, political 
as well as religious, is a mark of disaffec- 
tion; where denunciation, without specifica- 
tion or backing, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; 
where faith in the eventual supremacy of 
reason has become so timid that we dare 
not enter our convictions in the open lists, to 
win or lose, Such fears as these are a sol- 
vent which can eat out the cement that 
binds the stones together; they may in the 
end subject us to a despotism as evil as any 
that we dread; and they can be allayed only 
insofar as we refuse to proceed on suspicion, 
and trust one another until we have tangible 
ground for misgiving. The mutual confi- 
dence on which all else depends can be main- 
tained only by an open mind and a brave 
reliance upon free discussion.” 

The Congress has tolerated the conduct of 
some committees which permits the most 
serious charges against individuals without 
providing safeguards against unsubstan- 
tiated or highly questionable accusations 
or timely and adequate opportunity for 
defense. 


RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS ARE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF SOCIETY 


In our system of government, it is a basic 
assumption that rules of law of general ap- 
plicability are for the protection of basic 
rights of person and property. In a given 
case the effect of the rule may be distasteful 
or unpopular. But we cannot overlook that 
it is the rights of all members of society 
which our Bill of Rights and other protec- 
tions to speech and assembly and conscience 
are designed to preserve. Any encroachment 
upon basic guaranties to satisfy the heat of 
the moment or to reach the abuses of a few 
individuals imperils the rights of many. 
Near v. Minnesota is an excellent case in 
point. You will recall that in this case a 
Minnesota statute empowering the State at- 
torney general to secure an injunction 
against the continued publication of “a ma- 
licious, scandalous, and defamatory news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical” was 
challenged as repugnant to the guaranties 
of a free press of the 14th amendment. 
Such an injunction had been obtained in the 
State court because of anti-Semitic material. 

Certainly, antisemitic literature is repug- 
nant to those who adhere to democratic prin- 
ciples. But, the court correctly decided that 
State suppression of anti-Semitic statements 
violated an even more basic right—that of 
free speech. 

THE NECESSITY FOR SENATE INVESTIGATIONS 


Since the early days of the Republic, it has 
been recognized that the Congress has the 
right and must exercise the power to in- 
form itself of needs for legislation, the man- 
ner in which laws are administered, the in- 
adequacy and excesses of existing legisla- 
tion and Kindred matters. Only by inyesti- 
gation and hearing can Congress discharge 
its legislative function and fulfill its role of 
acting as a check upon and balance to the 
other major branches of government. 

On Friday, January 30, the Senate con- 
sidered various resolutions appropriating 
funds for Senate committees. 

I made clear my belief that one of the 
great and historic powers of the Congress, 
and the Senate as a part of the Congress, 
is the power to investigate. 

In a colloquy with the Senator from In- 
diana, Mr. Jenner, I stated: 

“Mr. Morse. Does the Senator agree with 
me that in spite of the fact that there is 
much criticism today about the investigatory 
activities of the Congress, it nevertheless 
happens to be one of the great functions of 
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the Congress in protecting the country from 
fraud, corruption, subversive activities, and 
wrongdoing against the public interest? 

“Mr, Jenner. That is correct. 

“Mr. Morse. There is no question about 
the investigative power of the Congress of 
the United States being one of the great bul- 
warks of a free people against oppression and 
wrongdoing. Is not that correct? 

M. JENNER. That is correct. 

“Mr. Morse. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana agree with me that there are those who 
are apparently in opposition to the granting 
of the funds which the committee is asking 
for because they claim they do not like the 
methods or the techniques of the investiga- 
tions of this and some other committees of 
the Congress? 

“Mr. JENNER. I presume that is correct. 

“Mr. Morse, But is not the answer to that 
not only a refusal to deny the funds neces- 
sary for conducting fair investigations, but 
also an effort on the part of the Members 
of the Congress, in keeping faith with their 
duties, to see to it that congressional investi- 
gations are fair, if it is alleged and proved 
and shown that they are not fair? 

“Mr. JENNER. That is correct.” 

On that occasion I supported an appropri- 
ation of $150,000 for the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security—for investigations. That 
is the purpose of that committee to investi- 
gate—as the representative of the Senate. 

I do not believe that the Senate should 
indirectly scuttle that committee—or any 
other committee which has investigatory 
power for the purposes of legislation or over- 
seeing the operations of Government agen- 
cies which administer laws within the juris- 
diction assigned it by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. 

The function of superintending the execu- 
tive departments has always been recog- 
nized. And one of the major contributions 
of the former Senator from Wisconsin, young 
Bob La Follette, was the formulation in the 
Reorganization Act of that responsibility to 
act as a watchdog of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Of equal importance is the obligation of 
the Senate to insure that there is adequate 
legislation and administrative power to deal 
with subversive activities. Can there be any 
doubt of this in a time of crisis such as the 
one the United States is now in and will 
continue in for years to come? 

As a matter of principle I will not be a 
party to the scuttling of those powers by 
indirection. The Senate should not give 
that power and then seek to tie the hands 
of its committees by withholding funds suf- 
ficient to discharge that statutorily imposed 
responsibility. 

There have been pressure groups seeking 
to forestall investigations by Senate com- 
mittees. They have sought to accomplish 
this not by a frontal attack upon the power 
to investigate. They have sought to have 
this done indirectly—by starving out the 
committees—by withholding sufficient funds. 

The answer to the fears of those who 
oppose investigations by Congress—and these 
fears are often sincere and have an unfor- 
tunately valid basis in experience—is the 
adoption of a uniform committee procedure 
which insures free play and fair trial. 

Yes; fair trial. We cannot blink at the 
fact that a not unusual byproduct of in- 
vestigations is the attempt to ascertain the 
guilt—and, I would hope, the innocence— 
of individuals charged with the most heinous 
offenses. The accusations which are some- 
times made in the course of these investi- 
gations are for crimes more serious than 
almost any covered in the Criminal Code. 
These accusations are of disloyalty, subver- 
sion, and Communist membership and ac- 
tivity. Often these are not crimes defined 
by the code, but they stand today among 
the most serious offenses against the Nation 
that can be charged. 


And when they are charged there should 
be adequate assurance by law for defense, 
if defense can be made. 

The views which I present today are not 
new ones for the Junior Senator from Oregon. 

On December 28, 1948, I made a speech in 
Cincinnati in which I described the appro- 
priate functions of congressional investiga- 
tions and the necessary safeguards in con- 
ducting them. 

I stated: 

“While I firmly believe that Congress 
should investigate these and other matters 
and ferret out those working to destroy the 
American Government, I deplore the proce- 
dures being used. 

“As a lawyer, my confidence in the Ameri- 
can judicial system is so complete that I 
know we can find whatever facts exist with- 
out ignoring the safeguards of the American 
judicial process which should be available to 
any accused person, the innocent as well as 
the guilty. Of course, legislative inquiries 
cannot be conducted in all respects as judi- 
cial trials, but I know of no reason why con- 
gressional investigations and hearings can- 
not be conducted with decorum and in com- 
plete compliance with those basic and funda- 
mental protections of the American judicial 
process prevailing in the courts. 

“The power of the Congress of the United 
States to conduct investigations should not 
be curtailed, because the investigative power 
of the Congress is one of our most effective 
checks against governmental abuses and one 
of our most valuable aids in finding the 
factual basis for needed legislation. It is 
only the procedures of congressional inves- 
tigations that need to be subjected to care- 
ful surveillance in the interest of protecting 
the individual citizen from abusive practices 
of the Congress itself. 

“Under our system of checks and balances 
we must always be alert to the danger that 
any agency of Government, including the 
Congress itself, may, through the men in 
charge of its affairs, at any given time sub- 
stitute caprice and arbitrary discretion for 
government through law.” 


PAST CONTROVERSIES OVER INVESTIGATIONS 


In the 1920's after the development of the 
Teapot Dome scandals, there developed a 
now historical debate over the powers of 
Congress to investigate. 

At that time, it was the liberals who cham- 
pioned unlimited investigation by the Con- 
gress and the conservatives who counseled 
caution and restraint. 

Professor (now Mr. Justice) Frankfurter 
wrote: 

“Professing, of course, that wrongdoing, 
impropriety, and unwholesome standards in 
public life should be exposed, critics, who 
have nothing to say for the astounding cor- 
ruption and corrupting soil which have been 
brought to light, seek to divert attention 
and shackle the future by suggesting re- 
strictions in the procedure of future con- 
gressional investigations.” (New Republic, 
May 21, 1924.) 

The conservatives loudly and vociferously 
urged strict limitations upon the scope, 
powers, and procedures of congressional 
committees. 

We all know of the reversal of positions 
occasioned by the operations of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Reac- 
tionaries and conservatives hailed that com- 
mittee as the protector of the Republic and 
liberals objected to its wholesale condemna- 
tions and overactive thyroid. 

I submit that many of these views were 
in part prompted by considerations other 
than a sober reasoned view of the proper 
role, extent and method of congressional in- 
vestigations. A good deal of the comment 
and advocacy was prompted by political in- 
terests—and depended upon whose political 
fortunes were being advanced or bludgeoned 
by the particular committee inquiry. 

This is not to say that a great deal of the 


‘eriticism over the past 30 years has not been 
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solidly based. On the contrary, I have been 
guided in drawing the resolution which I 
introduced on February 20 of this year by 
the description of abuses and suggested 
remedies put forward by many such critics, 

But, I submit that there are two basic 
principles which should guide the Senate in 
dealing with committee investigations and 
hearings: 

1. Recognition of the prime importance 
of effective investigation in aid of legislation; 

2. Recognition of the equally important 
necessity of maintaining and protecting the 
basic rights of citizens in a democracy. 


INCREASED COMMITTEE EFFICIENCY 


One need attend very few controversial 
hearings to realize the delay and confusion 
caused by the lack of formal rules of pro- 
cedure. The wrangles—over appearance of 
counsel, the admissibility of evidence, the 
right of a witness to read a statement—are 
often protracted and seriously impair the 
dignity of committee procedure. 

While some few committees have adopted 
rules in the past, I am not aware of any 
published rules for the guidance of commit- 
tees or witnesses prior to the introduction 
of the resolution. Since then, and I make 
no claim of cause and effect, one Senate 
committee has adopted limited rules of in- 
ternal regulation, and a subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee has promul- 
gated rules which parallel those I proposed. 

A set of rules applicable to all types of 
Senate committees would advise witnesses 
of their rights and guide chairmen and 
members in the conduct of hearings. Dif- 
fering rules would lead only to confusion. 
The resolution does provide for supple- 
mentary rules to meet individual committee 
needs. 

The investigatory power of committees is 
derived from the power of each House and 
is therefore properly subject to the control 
of the parent body. 


PRINCIPLES EMBODIED IN THIS RESOLUTION 


The major reforms I proposed in Senate 
Resolution 83 are not novel, They stem 
from the principal constitutional guaran- 
ties, which I have sought to adapt to the 
special needs of Senate investigations. Sen- 
ate committees cannot conform to the same 
strict rules imposed upon the courts. But 
any departure from court procedure, which 
has grown up over centuries in response to 
the proven needs of democratic society, must 
be absolutely necessary and strictly lim- 
ited. 

I outlined these principles in a speech 
before the Association of American Law 
Schools in December 1948. They are: 

1. Before hearings are commenced, the 
subject of the investigation should be clear- 
ly stated, and the evidence elicited should 
be relevant. 

2. Witnesses should have the right to 
counsel, who would be allowed to advise his 
client while testifying. 

3. The right to supplement testimony by 
oral or written statements, confined to rele- 
vant matters, should be accorded witnesses. 

4. Accurate stenographic records of testi- 
mony should be kept of all testimony, 
whether given in public or executive session, 
and inspection allowed by the witness or his 
counsel. Copies of the transcript of public 
sessions should be furnished if requested, 
and in the case of executive sessions, it 
should be made available if later referred to 
in public sessions. 

5. Persons mentioned or specifically iden- 
tified in a public hearing should be afforded 
certain privileges before the committee or 
any member or employee comments ad- 
versely. Among these privileges should be 
the right to file a sworn statement, to be 
made a part of the record; the right to ap- 
pear and testify; the right to limited cross- 
examination of witnesses whose testimony 
has adversely affected him; and the right to 
call, in the discretion of a majority of the 
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committee, a reasonable number of witnesses 
in his own behalf. 

6. No committee report should be issued 
except on adequate notice and with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the committee. These 
are the basic reforms embodied in this reso- 
lution. 


MAJORITY ACTION REQUIRED TO SCHEDULE HEAR- 
ING AND STATE SUBJECT TO INQUIRY 


Subsection 1 of the bill, which applies to 
all types of Senate hearings, prescribes that 
a committee must have an actual quorum 
present when it schedules a hearing and that 
the subject of inquiry be declared clearly 
and concisely: Under the proposed resolu- 
tion, the stated subject of the hearing could 
be changed only by similar action. 

At present the scope of committee in- 
quiries has no practical limitation. 

I believe that a vast improvement would 
be made by requiring a committee to declare 
exactly what it is investigating. Even allow- 
ing for the generalities in which some may 
indulge, imagine the impact upon current 
inquiries in the field of education. One has 
been variously described by a committee 
member as a probe for Communists or 
Communist thinkers or for groups or influ- 
ences, 

Certainly the public would be better ad- 
vised. if the committee makes known pre- 
cisely what it is doing. And the committee 
would do a better job if it formulates for its 
own edification a description of what it is 
undertaking. 

I recognize the desirability of flexible in- 
quiries. But it does not seem too much to 
ask that before a hearing a committee think 
enough about the matter to define the sub- 
ject of its inquiry and to so limit the inves- 
tigation until it takes formal action to ex- 
pand the subject as the necessity arises. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Hearings would be limited to the subject 
matter decided upon by the committee. Wit- 
nesses are to have the right to representation 
by counsel who have rights similar to those 
of an attorney in court. 

Only evidence which 1s reliable and of 
probative value would be received and con- 
sidered. We cannot impose the strict rules 
of evidence used in the courts, but they 
should be the guide. Rules of evidence have 
evolved over the years to insure that only 
evidence of probative value is considered. 
The historic» ban on hearsay serves a defi- 
nite purpose. It insures that the witness 
testifying observed the occurrences which 
he describes. It insures an opportunity to 
test the observer’s recollection and veracity, 
Lacking such safeguards committees and 
the public can be misled and reputations 
smashed with no opportunity for rectifica- 
tion. The normal exceptions to the hear- 
say rule—such as those for experts—would 
remain, 

This rule would also protect the usual 
privileges for confidential communications 
between attorney and client, husband and 
wife, priest and penitent. These privileges 
are of value proven over centuries, but it 
is not yet settled that they obtain in con- 
gressional inquiries. 

Witnesses would be given the opportunity 
to complete answers and make statements, 
which has sometimes been denied them by 
banging gavels. 

RIGHTS OF PERSONS ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY 
TESTIMONY 


_ Earlier proposals have attempted to pro- 
yide individuals who are the subject of 
derogatory evidence with an opportunity for 
rebuttal, Many such proposals, such as that 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 in the 
gist Congress, were properly criticized for 
laying down brittle rules which could be 
abused and delay hearings. A further ob- 
jection was the inexactness of the nature 
of the testimony which would confer the 
right of rebuttal, | l 


The resolution states, explicitly as I think 
can be done, an appropriate test. 

Any testimony which would be libel or 
slander if not given in a congressional hear- 
ing confers the right to rebuttal if. made 
at a public hearing. Both libel and slan- 
der are specified as the evidence is usually 
oral but is normally printed. In addition 
charges which the committee determines 
would subject a person or organization to 
serious hardship, embarrassment, shame or 
financial loss give the right to testify in 
rebuttal, 

If possible those subject to such attacks 
would be given advance notice, In any event 
they would have the right to cross-examine 
the adverse witness and to call, within the 
discretion of the committee, witnesses in 
their behalf. As in private litigation, wit- 
ness fees are to be paid by the party calling 
the witness unless the committee were to 
decide that it is in the public interest to have 
the committee bear the expense. 

RIGHTS IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Witnesses would have the right to be ac- 
companied by counsel and before any pub- 
lication of or comment upon adverse testi- 
mony given in executive session a person 
damaged thereby would have the same rights 
as in a public hearing. 

This would be so only where the commit- 
tee decides secrecy is no longer necessary 
and the person affected merely would be 
given an opportunity to rebut accusations 
before they are aired in the press and radio, 

CONCLUSION 

Radical as the proposal may seem, I sub- 
mit that it is high time that the Bill of 
Rights became a living force in the com- 
mittee rooms of the Congress. 


Admission of Walter Gieseking Into the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
American Veterans Committee, a very 
fine organization of veterans of World 
War II which has been very effective in 
fighting communism, has recently issued 
a press release of a statement made by its 
national chairman, Mr. Curtis Cam- 
paigne, Jr., in regard to the case of Mr. 
Walter Gieseking, the German pianist 
whose admission into the United States 
has been the occasion for some public 
discussion recently. Mr. Campaigne’s 
statement points out, in relation to the 
Gieseking case, one of the many contra- 
dictions in the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act of 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Curtis Campaigne, Jr., national chairman 
of the American Veterans Committee (AVC), 
today issued the following statement: 

“Admission of the pro-Nazi pianist, Walter 
Gieseking, into the United States this month 
for a concert tour demonstrates the unfair 
and inconsistent provisions of the McCarran 
Immigration Act. 
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Former Nazis and pro-Nazis, such as Wal- 
ter Gieseking, who has never publicly dis- 
avowed support and sympathy for the Hitler 
gang, are freely admitted under the Mc- 
Carran Act. Yet victims of Nazi persecu- 
tions run into serious difficulties. Bitter 
anti-Communists must wait 5 years after 
renouncing communism (which they may 
have been sympathetic toward when Hitler 
was in power) and must show that they have 
‘actively opposed the doctrine, program, 
principles, and ideology’ of the Communist 
Party before they can be considered eligible 
to enter the United States. What a way to 
draw the line. 

“One set of aliens, who are former enemies 
of democracy and the United States, never 
need recant. Another set of aliens must 
prove they are lily-white, with no pink tint, 
for 5 years. And victims of Nazi oppression 
with no special skills needed in this country 
go to the end of the line, 

“This situation illustrates only one of the 
marked absurdities of the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act which the American Veterans 
Committee has urged the Congress to modify 
at the earliest opportunity. 

“AVC does not seek to have Gieseking 
excluded from the country. We do not fear 
that his presence, or his piano playing, will 
threaten our national security, corrupt our 
morals, or send our young goose-stepping 
down the aisles. But we view with great 
alarm the operation of a law which ensily 
admits former enemies whose whole ideology 
is repugnant to American institutions and 
ideals, at the same time that it excludes the 
victims and opponents of their regime. 

“AVC was formed during World War II 
by service men and women who opposed the 
practices and theories of the Nazis and Fas- 
cists. We have shown our firm opposition 
to communism by barring Communists from 
membership in AVC. 

“We think that the immigration law is an 
integral part of our foreign policy and pro- 
grams and should represent the best of our 
heritage and traditions. Therefore we seek 
to have the McCarran Act modified to elim- 
inate the harsh provisions and to be brought 
into line with our highest principles of wel- 
coming freedom-loving people to our shores. 

“As AVC pointed out at the time of the 
congressional debates on the McCarran im- 
migration bill, the only totalitarians ex- 
cluded, by the technical language, are Com- 
munists. Nazis and Fascists don’t meet the 
requirements, The law excludes aliens who 
‘advocate the establishment in the United 
States of a totalitarian dictatorship.’ I don't 
think this legalistic phraseology conyinces 
the man in the street that Hitler and his 
followers were not totalitarians, yet that’s 
the way the law reads. 

“Incidentally, if Hitler were alive today, he 
could be admitted to the United States under 
the McCarran Act, but Archbishop Stepinac 
could not be.” 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr: GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Bricker Amendment,” 
written by George W. Potter, an edi- 
torial writer of the Providence Journal 
and Evening Bulletin. This is an ex- 
cellent explanation of the questions 
raised by the Bricker amendment. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BrickeR AMENDMENT—LIMITATIONS ON 
Supremacy CLAUSE OF ‘TREATYMAKING 
Power Basis or RESOLUTION 


(By George W. Potter) 


On January 7 Senator Bricker introduced 
for the second time the so-called Bricker 
amendment, which has the support of 64 
Members of the Senate. 

As the subject matter and background of 
the amendment are somewhat complex, a 
review and an exposition of it may help to 
a better understanding of the news. 

Article VI, paragraph 2, of the United 
States Constitution reads: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which ‘shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

This is the supremacy clause which the 
Bricker amendment would limit. It places 
acts of Congress and treaties on a parity, 
having primacy over State constitutions and 
jaws. Its immediate purpose when drawn 
was to assure that the provisions of the 
peace treaty in regard to previous British 
creditors of the Colonists and in relation 
to land settlements would be honored above 
penalizing State legislation. 

It should be pointed out that, as a matter 
of internal law, a later act of Congress will 
override a treaty and a later treaty will over- 
ride an act of Congress to the extent that 
they are inconsistent. The Supreme Court 
has said that “the last expression of the 
sovereign will must prevail.” 


OPPONENTS CITE CASES TO SUPPORT THEIR 
VIEWS 


To carry out or implement a treaty, Con- 
gress can enact legislation under the “neces- 
sary and proper“ clause of the Constitution 
that it could not enact without a treaty. 
This brings up the 1920 Missouri v. Holland 
case, which is a key in the argument of pro- 
ponents of the Bricker amendment.as to its 
necessity. | 

In 1913 Congress passed a law to protect 
migratory game. birds. Federal courts in 
Arkansas and Kansas held this statute un- 
constitutional. because the Constitution 
delegated no power to the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect these fowl. To remedy this, 
the United States made a treaty with Britain 
in 1916 providing for reciprocal legislation 
for closed shooting seasons in Canada and 
the United States. In 1918 Congress passed 
legislation to put into effect the treaty’s pro- 
visions. The State of Missouri enjoined a 
Pederal game warden, one Holland, from 
enforcing the law. In a decision in 1920 
by Mr. Justice Holmes, the Supreme Court 
held that the treaty power prevailed over 
the State and that the Migratory Bird Treaty 
enabled Congress to legislate on matters 
that, in the absence of a treaty, would be 
beyond its power. 

Does a treaty as the supreme law of the 
land override the prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution or the Constitution itself? 

In what is considered a controlling case, 
Geofroy v. Riggs, Mr. Justice Field, in 1890, 
said: “The treaty power, as expressed in the 
Constitution, is in terms unlimited except 
by those restraints which are found in that 
instrument against the action of the Govern- 
ment or of its departments, and those arising 
from the nature of the Government itself 
and of that of the States, It would not be 
contended that it extends so far as to au- 
thorize what the Constitution forbids, or 
a change in the character of the Government 
or in that of one of the States, or a cession 
of any portion of the territory of the latter, 


without its consent. * * But with these 
exceptions it is not perceived that there is 
any limit to the questions which can be 
adjusted touching any matter which is prop- 
erly the subject of negotiations with a foreign 
country.” 

Supporters of the Bricker amendment say 
that this is only an opinion; opponents cite 
it as the consistent will of the Supreme 
Court over the years, including the Missouri 
v. Holland decision itself. 

Why has the agitation for the Bricker 
amendment so suddenly appeared? From 
the beginning of the Republic up to 1944, 
there had been 994 treaties (according to 
the State Department) and to this day no 
case has arisen calling for a decision that a 
treaty was contrary to the Constitution, 

But in the postwar years, with the growth 
of international sentiment in the United 
States, with our joining the United Nations, 
with our membership in a number of co- 
operative undertakings, with the new 
leadership of the United States in world 
affairs, and with the agitation for Atlantic 
Union and world government, there has 
grown a fear in certain quarters (particu- 
larly marked among the old isolationists) 
that national sovereignty is threatened by 
so-called treaty law. 


PROPONENTS FEAR THREAT TO CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 


The spate of U. N. covenants, treaties, and 
declarations in a variety of matters, social, 
civil rights, economic, financial, cultural, 
etc., has given rise to the fear that through 
treaty law our institutions will be under- 
mined. There is the suspicion that through 
treaty law the United States will lose by the 
back door its sovereignty to foreign con- 
trol. There is the assertion that what Con- 
gress cannot do in the abridgment of civil 
rights can be done by treaty law. 

Proponents of the Bricker amendment 
point to specific examples to underscore the 
manner in which treaty law has been creep- 
ing into the judicial mind. 

1. A lower court in California held in- 
valid a State law that no alien incapable of 
United States citizenship could hold land, 
on the ground that the provision in the 
U. N. Charter against racial inequality pre- 
vailed over the State law now that the 
United States was a member of the U. N. 
The Supreme Court of California rejected 
this finding on the proper ground that the 
U. N. treaty was not by its nature self-exe- 
cuting. 

2. The outstanding and most alarming ex- 
ample is that of the Chief Justice of the 
United States in the minority opinion on 
the President's seizure of the steel mills. 
The Chief Justice argued that in adopting 
the U. N. Charter we assumed an obligation 
for the suppression of acts of aggression. 
‘Consequently, when the U. N. called upon 
its members to render every assistance to 
repel aggression in Korea the President was 
thereupon authorized to take every action 
to render that assistance. 

Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland, of the Harvard 
Law School, in an article in the Harvard 
Law Review, summarizes the fears of the 
amendment’s supporters: 

“That in the United States we already en- 
joy constitutionally guaranteed freedoms 
substantially greater than these (United 
Nations) treaties undertake to provide, and 
that by an unintended inversion of effect, 
instead of increasing our liberties, they 
would diminish them by effecting a down- 
grading of the Bill of Rights; that the Con- 
gress would be authorized to implement the 
treaties by oppressive legislation heretofore 
unconstitutional; and that perhaps our citi- 
zens would be subject to interference in the 
United States by representatives of inter- 
national bodies, or liable to stand trial here 
or abroad for novel offenses not forbidden 
by Congress or the State legislatures, before 
courts in which our traditional procedure is 
abandoned. And, it is suggested, even if 
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foreign functionaries do not come into the 
United States to enforce treaties, might not 
the entire balance between State and Nation 
be altered by some treaty provision under 
the doctrine of Missouri v. Holland?” 

Let us now examine the four provisions 
of the amendment: 

1. A provision of a treaty which denies 
or abridges any right enumerated in this 
Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. 

Senator Bricker says that this will close 
up what he calls a menacing loophole in 
the supremacy clause. It will prevent the 
imposition of domestic law on the several 
States through treaties which, in the ab- 
sence of treaties, could not be imposed. It 
will protect our basic freedoms against the 
qualified versions of U. N. treaties. 

Opponents say that this is punching ene- 
mies in the dark who are not there. It is an 
unnecessary rephrasing of what the Su- 
preme Court has said the Constitution does 
not permit; and it is pointed out that declar- 
atory enactments often produce unintended 
results. It is inconceivable that two-thirds 
of the Senate would ratify a treaty that 
would remotely endanger the rights in the 
Constitution; even so, a subsequent Federal 
law could nullify such a treaty provision. 

2. No treaty shall authorize or permit 
any foreign power or an international or- 
ganization to supervise, control, or adjudi- 
cate rights of the citizens of the United 
States within the United States enumerated 
in this Constitution or any other matter 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

It is universally agreed; ‘with Senator 
Bricker, that the United States could not 
join a world organization or the Atlantic 
Union without a constitutional amendment. 
But this provision, while a denial of such an 
event, shoots off in other directions. Were 
it in effect, it is doubtful if the United 
States could have joined the U. N. The 
New York City Bar Association, opposed to 
the amendment, concludes that this section 
would forbid the United States to play its 
part in the International Monetary Fund 
Agreement, the World Health Organization, 
the International Telecommunications Or- 
ganizations, et cetera. It could interfere 
with treaties on commerce, civil aviation, 
ownership and inheritance of land abroad, 
et cetera, Far more serious is the assertion 
that it would not permit the United States 
to participate in an international atomic 
control program, which has international in- 
spection at its heart. The New York City 
Bar Association says: “It would in the fu- 
ture prevent our joining international courts 
for the settlement of disputes by peaceful 
methods, and our delegating power to in- 
ternational command for the most effective 
conduct of wars.” 


PROVISIONS COULD HAVE SERIOUS EFFECT ON 
UNITED STATES 

3. A treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternational law in the United States only 
through enactment of appropriate legisla- 
tion by the Congress. 

What this would do, in effect, would be to 
include the House in the treatymaking 
process, an eventuality that the Constitu- 
tional Convention considered and rejected. 
‘The 165-year experience of the Republic 
suggests nothing to justify reversing the 
decision now. It is difficult to get a treaty 
ratified now; the addition of the House con- 
tributes further difficulty. 

4. Executive agreements shall not be made 
in lieu of treaties. The President could 
make agreements with foreign powers “only 
in the manner and extent provided by law.” 

This section is the outgrowth of the ani- 
mosity raised again Presidents Truman and 
Roosevelt and Secretary Acheson and re- 
flects the fear of the power of the Execu- 
tive in foreign affairs and the desire of the 
Congress to have greater say and control in 
such matters. Here, according to opponents, 
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the amendment would tie the hands of the 
President with a yengeance in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Secretary Dulles on Monday 
pointed out that this would impair the 
President in peacetime and raise the very 
deuce with him in the conduct of war. 

The fact is that in the history of the 
Republic nobody has yet defined the dis- 
tinction between a treaty, which has to be 
ratified by the Senate, and an executive 
agreement, which does not. It is not likely 
that a definition will now be forthcoming. 
The distinction has been primarily on an 
ad hoc basis. The New York City Bar As- 
sociation says: “If there is real danger of 
leaving the President too much power, there 
is also a real danger of taking away too 
much.” 

Professor Sutherland has summarized the 
core of the opposition thus: “To adopt 
sweeping constitutional changes in a spirit 
of alarm, or of annoyance at past mistakes 
of domestic or international policy, is to 
create certain confusion and delay in our 
complicated day-by-day foreign affairs, gain- 
ing in return only an estimated protection 
against the supposititious unwisdom of men 
now unknown, who may come to office years 
after the amenders have left the scene.” 


Increasing Antitrust Fines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
financial section of the Times of March 
30 there is printed a news report entitled 
“Fifty Thousand Dollar Trust Fine,” op- 
posed by the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York. 

The organization asks for the defeat 
of the Celler bill, H. R. 2237, which raises 
the maximum fines under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act from $5,000 to $50,000. 
However, Mr. Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
executive vice president of the aforesaid 
association, who spearheads the move- 
ment to oppose my bill, fails to state that 
the $50,000 penalty is not absolute. The 
$50,000 is a maximum penalty. 

The section objected to reads: “fine 
not exceeding $50,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of the 
court.” Thus it is left within the discre- 
tion of the trial judge to consider the 
gravity of the offense, as well as the fi- 
nancial resources of the defendant when 
Passing sentence. He may impose a fine 
of 1 cent up to $50,000 and/or imprison- 
ment up to 1 year. 

When the Sherman Act was enacted 
over half a century ago, in meting out 
punishment for violating the law, Con- 
gress used language understandable to 
the merchant trade of that era. Five 
thousand dollars might well have caused 
some of the adolescent industries of the 
day to stay within the economic bound- 
aries established by the Sherman Act. 

Little imagination is required, how- 
ever, to realize how paltry the Sherman 
Act maximum money penalty of $5,000 is 
today when compared to the vast assets 
of many companies and their annual 
profits. Indeed, a $5,000 fine is so light 
a burden upon some corporate coffers for 


open violations of the antitrust laws, as 
compared with possible profits to be de- 
rived from illegal practices, that the De- 
partment of Justice recently reported to 
a congressional committee: “In some 
respects the penalties are so low that vio- 
lation is regarded by businessmen as a 
good business risk.” A cursory glance at 
penalty statistics will corroborate this 
conclusion. 

For example, in the past 13 years, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. was fined a total of 
five times in antitrust cases brought 
against it, for an aggregate sum of 
$11,000, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
paid seven fines totaling in all $42,500. 
These figures could well justify the pres- 
ident of the latter corporation, Crawford 
H. Greenwalt, in his recent able presen- 
tation before the Celler Subcommittee 
on the Study of Monopoly Power, in ad- 
mitting candidly that the $5,000 penalty 
“seems to be rather nominal” and that 
“it certainly could be larger.” 

Former United States District. Judge 
Simon Rifkind posed the problem even 
more acutely when he imposed sentence 
on six defendants in United States 
against National Lead Co. on March 1, 
1949. Declared the judge: 

I cannot even go through the formula of 
looking the defendant in the eye and saying 
“Is there anything you wish to say before I 
pronounce sentence?” But I must confess 
that, these amounts being substantially the 
maximum allowed by the statute, there is 
very little I can do or very little reflection 
that I can give this matter except perhaps 
to make the inevitable comment that a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws which persisted 
from some time in the early twenties to the 
1940’s, with respect to which the criminal 
liability is discharged by the payment of 
$5,000 a count, hardly seems to me to be 
the nature of penalty which is likely to 
discourage violations of the antitrust laws as 
far as the criminal laws are concerned, but 
that is a problem for the Congress. 


A few years ago, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, consisting 
of prominent Members of Congress and 
important officials of administrative 
agencies, investigating the concentra- 
tion of economic power in the United 
States for almost 3 years and taking 
over 30 volumes of testimony, unani- 
mously reached the conclusion that the 
criminal penalties under the Sherman 
Act were “clearly inadequate as a deter- 
rent to businessmen or to groups of busi- 
nessmen whose incomes are in the 
millions, and the committee, therefore, 
recommends that the maximum limit 
for fines be raised to at least $50,000, 
leaving discretion with the court to 
assess the penalty according to the means 
and circumstances of the defendant and 
according to the extent to which it has 
profited by the violation of the act.” 

In 1948 the Small Business Committee 
of the House of Representatives com- 
plained about the inadequacy of the pen- 
alties and the Select Small Business 
Committee of the 82d Congress in 1951 
reiterated the complaint. The bill in- 
creasing these penalties from $5,000 was 
passed in the 82d Congress but died in 
the Senate. It is high time that the 
change was made. 

Mr. Miley argues that such a change 
might hurt small-business enterprises in 
New York. Ordinarily antitrust suits 
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are not brought against small-business 
enterprises. Honest and law-abiding 
businessmen of New York or elsewhere 
have nothing to fear. Any businessman, 
large or small, who treads on thin ice 
and approaches dangerous practices 
might well now be made aware of the 
increased penalties to such a degree that 
he will take no chances of running afoul 
of the law. 


Television in Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, has been conduct- 
ing a series of hearings to determine the 
status of color television. The chief ob- 
jective has been to determine what is 
keeping color television from the public 
and when it will be available, 

The testimony before the committee 
has come from witnesses well qualified to 
express opinions. They have been men 
identified with television from scientific, 
manufacturing, and operational stand- 
points. Their testimony has made it 
possible to come to certain conclusions. 
These are well defined in an editorial 
appearing in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, issue of March 28, 1953. 

I have included in my remarks a copy 
of this editorial entitled “Television in 
Color.” It reads as follows: 


Hearings before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee are being held to find out what's keep- 
ing color television from the public. 

The investigating committee already has 
found out these things: 

1. That there are several different meth- 
ods for televising in color. 

2. That the only method so far approved by 
the Federal Communications Commission vir- 
tually has been scrapped by its own spon- 
sors, at least for the present, 

3. That there no longer is any reason for 
the Government to prohibit the manufacture 
of color-TV equipment. 

These things being so, what’s to prevent 
the public from getting television in color at 
an early date? 

The National Production Authority has 
rescinded the order of October 1951 which 
banned the manufacture of color equipment 
for TV because the materials were needed 
in war effort. 

One big hitch now remaining, it appears, 
is the O. K. of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

It took 8 months of bristling hearings 
before the FCC decided on the one system 
it has approved—a system now apparently 
abandoned by its proponents. 

Presumably, all new plans would have to 
run the same gamut. Which would mean 
many months, and possibly years, before 
the public could enjoy color TV. 

The best TV color will be developed by 
competition. The public, by its purchase 
of receiving sets and its attention to pro- 
grams, will be the best judge of what it 
wants. 

Since the manufacture of color TV equip- 
ment no longer will interfere with war pro- 
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duction, the Government's stake in this en- 
terprise is largely academic. 

What the public wants is a maximum of 
color TV and a minimum of red tape in it. 


In the effort to leave no stone un- 
turned in its effort to bring color tele- 
vision into public use, the committee 
will have demonstrations made by each 
of the systems on April 14 and 15 in 
New York City where the facilities are 
available. It is hoped that this will show 
sufficient advancement to justify the 
FCC in fixing a definite testing period in 
which it will participate. All of this is for 
the purpose of eliminating successive or 
duplicate testing periods and by cooper- 
ation of industry and FCC have one test- 
ing period. This will save time and 
bring color television that much sooner 
to the public, 


Hearst Highway Program: Congress 
Urged To Take Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Hearst organization is performing an 
outstanding public service by pressing 
for Federal action to help solve this Na- 
tion’s growing highway problem. The 
Hearst plan to “get America out of the 
traffic jam” is based upon sound, rea- 
sonable, and thoroughly practicable spe- 
cific proposals which merit our support. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Congress an excellent concise 
statement of the Hearst plan contained 
in a letter to our colleague the Honor- 
able J. Harry McGrecor. The letter 
was written by Mr. William S. Lampe, 
managing editor of the Detroit Times 
and editor-in-charge of the Hearst news- 
papers’ roads program: 

APRIL 10, 1953. 
Hon, J. Harry McGrecor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. McGrecor: The Hearst news- 
papers are greatly interested in your forth- 
coming subcommittee hearings on the high- 
way problem. 

We anticipate covering the hearings mi- 
nutely through the Hearst newspapers’ 
Washington bureau. I am sure, of course, 
that you know our bureau chief, Dave Sent- 
ner, and the men with him—Bill Flythe, 
Kent Hunter, and John Madigan. 

In addition, because I am the editor-in- 
charge of the Hearst newspapers’ road pro- 
gram, I am sending John H. O’Brien down 
from Detroit for the duration of your hear- 
ings. 

You will find Mr. O'Brien extremely well 
informed on the national road problem. If 
he can be of any substantial service to you, 
please draft him. He plans to reach Wash- 
ington early Tuesday, April 14, and probably 
will see you before your hearings start. 

The Hearst newspapers have spent almost 
a year in deep research and are gravely con- 
cerned about the national road emergency. 
I am sure that you are familiar with the 
Hearst newspapers’ announcement of their 
roads program last October under the name 
of William Randolph Hearst, Jr., our editor- 


in-chief, and with his announcement Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953, of the Hearst better-roads plan. 

We are concerned because when you take 
the motor industry’s projected production 
figures for 1953 and 1954—even subtracting 
generous estimates for vehicle scrappage— 
on Christmas eve just 20 months from now 
we're going to have more than 60 million 
vehicles, almost twice as many as we had 
only 20 years ago and 7 million more than 
we had just last New Year's Day. 

The streets and roads of the United States 
are no longer adequate for the movement of 
this Nation’s trucks, passenger cars, and 
other vehicles. This is the so-called highway 
problem. 

A byproduct of this inadequacy is an 
appalling loss of lives (about 38,000 in 1953), 
injuries (about 1,350,000 in 1953) and eco- 
nomic loss (estimated at between three and 
four billion dollars annually). 

The condition of inadequacy arose be- 
cause no one anticipated the tremendous 
increase in motor vehicle registrations that 
was to occur after World War II; roads had 
been permitted to fall apart during the war, 
and no new roads were built in the war 
years. Those responsible for building and 
maintaining the roads fell far behind the 
rapidly-growing traffic, and they have never 
caught up. 

Although the problem is thoroughly un- 
derstood, the efforts to do something about 
it are in themselves inadequate. 

Taxes have been raised here and there in 
an effort to have more money available for 
highway improvement, but we are spending 
less in terms of the 1941 dollar than we 
spent in 1941. 

The fact is that the problem is not being 
solved: It is growing worse because highway 
improvement does not keep pace with the 
production of new cars and trucks. We are 
pouring more and more cars on to a road 
system that does not expand to accommo- 
date them. 

The problem's solution revolves around 
money. Most States simply do not raise suffi- 
cient funds to do an adequate highway job. 

A byproduct of this situation is the rash 
of toll-road proposals being studied in many 
States. In many cases, the toll road is the 
only road that will be built because it can 
pay for itself. If the States waited until 
they had sufficient funds, these roads would 
not be completed in 25 or 30 years. 

The problem is nationwide, but it is not 
as acute in many rural areas as it is in the 
cities. It is in our cities that we have the 
strangling congestion that will result ulti- 
mately in the decay of these communities. 
Some predict their abandonment. 

The problem of parking, only one aspect 
of congestion, causes millions of people to 
move out into suburbs annually. This is only 
a temporary solution of the problem, be- 
cause as the suburbs fill up the same old 
city problems return to plague them. 

A study of city traffic movement has de- 
veloped some interesting facts. It was found, 
for instance, that only about 50 percent of 
the motorists questioned in downtown areas 
actually want to be there at all. They were 
merely in transit from one side of the city 
to the other and had to pass through the 
downtown area to make the journey. 

The obvious solution, in any given city, 
is the construction of adequate expressways 
that lead toward but not into the loop area. 

Circle routes or so-called circumferential 
highway systems are known to be the an- 
swer. The cities are doing what they can to 
develop such routes, but the costs are so 
enormous that any adequate plan will take 
many, Many years to accomplish. 

It takes about $8 million a mile to build 
the Detroit expressways. They are built as 
fast as the money is available, but it will be 
many years before the plan is accomplished. 
Meanwhile, congestion grows worse, literally 
by the hour, as the manufacturers continue 
to produce more vehicles. 
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Whenever the question of added expendi- 
tures for any civic improvement arises, the 
question becomes one of the desirability of 
the project. Many such projects are nice 
to have, but unless the necessity for them 
can be shown usually they are postponed un- 
til more money is available. 

The highway improvement program is one 
that cannot be postponed, although in many 
places that is exactly what is being done. 
We cannot afford not to improve our trans- 
portation system. For these reasons: 

1. We cannot afford the distintegration of 
our cities. 

2. We cannot afford to see the use of the 
automobile and, eventually, the manufacture 
of the automobile, adversely effected by con- 
gestion. 

3. We cannot permit the annual death rate 
on our highways. 

4. We cannot forever tolerate the enor- 
mous economic losses attributed directly to 
congestion. Adequate transportation of 
people and products is basic to a healthy 
economy. 

In order to solve this problem, we may well 
have to give up or postpone many other 
worthwhile activities. Transportation is 
basic, and we must have that or we will not 
have the other things, either. 

The solution is adequate funds—sufiicient 
money available until the basic job is done. 
When it is accomplished through the con- 
struction of sufficient modern roads, we will 
have eliminated congestion—and since mod- 
ern roads are far safer than older types we 
should be able to cut down on our toll of 
dead and injured considerably. Engineers 
say they could cut it in half—a saving last 
year of about 19,000 lives. This is for all 
roads, of course, and will never happen be- 
cause there is not enough money in the 
country to make every street and road com- 
pletely modern. 

This brings me to a discussion of what is 
possible. 

The streets and highways of the United 
States have all been listed and classified. 
Within the total of 3,321,000 miles there has 
been devised the so-called national inter- 
state highway system, consisting of 37,800 
miles of streets and roads. It was devised 
by Congress in cooperation with the 48 State 
highway departments and the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

These are the vital 37,800 miles of roads 
in this country, whether for peace or war. 
While only 1 percent of the Nation’s total 
mileage, the interstate system carries 20 per- 
cent of the rural traffic and 10 percent of the 
urban traffic. Obviously, the network is 
badly congested. 

As a beginning, as a place to start, the 
national interstate system is ideal. These 
are the roads that must be improved first if 
the problem is to be solved at all. A look at 
a map of the system will show that it covers 
48 States, 42 State capitals, 155 cities out of 
the 199 with populations of 50,000 or more, 

The system is almost totally inadequate 
for the job it must do. The Bureau has 
surveyed every mile of it, and knows exactly 
what must be done to put it in adequate 
condition. The cost of doing so was esti- 
mated in 1948 at about $11,000,000 spread 
over a 15-year period. 

The system is of manageable size, and the 
sums needed are not so great as to appear 
hopeless to secure. 

However, it becomes apparent that it is too 
big a job for the individual States. It re- 
quires. Federal action under the excellent 
supervision of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, much as Federal highway mat- 
ters are now handled. 

The money is available from the general 
fund of the Federal Treasury through high- 
way-user taxes now collected by the Govern- 
ment. They total more than $2 billion an- 
nually at present rates of collection. 

The question immediately arises: At a time 
when a major effort is being made to balance 
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the Federal budget, and thus reduce taxes, 
is the improvement of the national inter- 
state highway system just something “nice 
to do” or is it absolutely necessary? 

Much of the foregoing material was de- 
voted to such necessity. Volumes more could 
be produced. 

Tt is the country’s No. 1 domestic problem. 

It is a personal problem to the more than 
60,000,000 Americans who hold licenses to 
drive. 

It is known that today our congestion is 
limiting the use of the automobile; tomor- 
row it will limit the manufacture of motor 
vehicles and strike a serious blow at one of 
our fundamental industries and its many 
dependent industries. 

Therefore, knowing the taxation and budg- 
et problems of the Federal Government, it 
is the studied opinion of William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., and those of his editors who have 
gone deeply into the road problem with him: 

That the national interstate highway sys- 
tem ought to be modernized throughout its 
length with funds supplied by the Federal 
Government; 

That the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads (of the Department of Commerce) 
ought to supervise the modernization; and 

That the States do the actual work. 

By relieving the States of the necessity of 
matching the Federal grants, the present 
method, the States will be able to devote 
millions of their own dollars toward other 
State road improvement. Thus, not only the 
interstate system, but many miles of other 
important roads could be improved. 

The Hearst plan for better roads, an- 
nounced in the Hearst Sunday newspapers of 
February 1, 1953, under the name of William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., is just that simple. 

It is not a solution to the whole national 
problem of roads. 

It is a way to bring the interstate system to 
adequacy in less time than even the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads had last pro- 


jected. 

It is a healthy pump priming—not only 
on our most important national roads, but, 
by virtue of the States’ money thus freed, on 
the important roads within the several 
States. 

Under such a plan as this, we will have 
gone a long way in a relatively short time 
toward solution of the traffic problem in the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. LAMPE, 
Managing Editor. 


Continuation of Preference or Priorities 
in the Transportation of Trafic for 6 
Months After Termination of National 
Emergency Proclaimed December 16, 
1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking with reference to H. R. 2347, 
a bill to permit continued exercise, until 
6 months after termination of the na- 
tional emergency proclaimed December 
16, 1950, of certain powers, relating to 
preferences or priorities in the trans- 
portation of traffic, under sections 1 
(15) and 420 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, I trust that no objection will be 


made to the passage of this bill, which is 
on the Consent Calendar today. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
section 1 (15), the Commission may ex- 
ercise certain powers over the priorities 
to be given the transportation of certain 
traffic, upon the President having certi- 
fied to the Commission “in time of war 
or threatened war” that such priorities 
are essential to the national defense and 
security. 

By virtue of the proclamation of a 
state of emergency made December 16, 
1950, the Commission presently is exer- 
cising such powers. Under the Emer- 
gency Powers Continuation Act of the 
last Congress, such authority expired on 
April 1, 1953, and by the extension of 
such act as signed last week, the au- 
thority was continued only until June 30, 
1953. 

It seems especially desirable that the 
President and the Commission be in a 
position to invoke priorities on rail traffic 
deemed essential to the national defense, 
without the affirmative expression that a 
state of war or threatened war exists. 

The continuation of the authority con- 
tained in this bill, for a period of 6 
months after the expiration of the emer- 
gency proclaimed in December 1950, 
would permit the expedited movement of 
defense traffic without the necessity of 
the Commission proceeding through pub- 
lic hearing to determine whether a state 
of emergency exists, and through such 
hearing possibly disclosing information 
harmful to the national defense and 
security. 


The Security Council of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an essay 
entitled “The Security Council of the 
United Nations,” written by Joan Marx, 
of the Huntsville, Ala., Junior High 
School. This essay was submitted in a 
contest which was conducted by the Ro- 
tary Club of Huntsville, Ala., and it won 
first prize. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Security Council is the brightest flame 
in the torch of hope and liberty that is the 
United Nations to all peoples. People today 
all over the world look to the United Nations 
for two ideals—peace and freedom. We may 
strive for freedom by means of fighting, but 
freedom is of little happiness without peace. 
To have “friendly neighbors all over the 
world and call all men brothers,” is it not 
that for which man has lived and worked 
and died since the beginning of time? 

Then, as naturally as we look toward the 
United Nations as the door that leads to 
man’s highest goal, we realize that the Secu- 
rity Council is the key to the door we have 
labored to open. For the Security Council 
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has but 1 main job—to preserve the peace. 
To do this it has 7 principles by which it 
abides: To keep the peace, to thwart attacks 
by 1 nation against another, to see that all 
nations settle their disputes peacefully with 
justice and respect for international law, 
that all peoples are equal, that all people 
shall have a government by the people, for 
the people and of the people, that nobody 
shall violate the right of a nation to govern 
itself, and not to interfere with a nation as 
long as it does not trespass on another na- 
tion's rights. 

The Security Council first came into the 
Charter of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco at the Opera House on June 26, 1945, 
when 50 nations signed the United Nations 
Charter, which signified the joining of peo- 
ples, not nations. The charter, however, 
came into effect only on October 24, 1945, 
when the Big Five—the United States, 
France, China, Great Britain, and United 
Soviet Socialist Republics had all ratified it.» 

When the General Assembly met on Jan- 
uary 10 through February 14, 1946, it elected 
6 nonpermanent members to the Security 
Council Three of these—Australia, Brazil, 
and Poland—were elected for terms of 2 
years. The other 3 nonpermanent members 
were elected for 1-year terms, these were 
Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands.“ 

The first meeting of the Security Council 
took place in London on January 17, 1946. 
On the 19th of January the first problem 
of the Security Council arose. It was a 
typical problem of those that have arisen. 
This is how it was taken care of: Iran 
claimed that Russia was interfering with her 
affairs. On March 18 Iran served notice 
to the Security Council that Russian troops 
were being quartered in Iran in violation of 
the Tri-Partite Treaty of Alliance of Janu- 
ary 29, 1942. The Security Council required 
more information on the subject on May 4. 
On May 6 Iran replied that Russian troops 
had been withdrawn from the country ex- 
cept from the Azerbaidzhan Province about 
which they were not sure. On the 2ist of 
May Iran declared that all troops had been 
evacuated on May 6.“ The case was ad- 
journed to be taken up later on an undesig- 
nated date.” 

The nonpermanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council are chosen with regard to two 
things—their contributions to world peace 
and security, and their geographical location 
and size. No retiring member may be re- 
elected,’ 

Each nation decides for itself how its rep- 
resentative will be chosen. The represent- 
ative from the United States is chosen as 
are the Cabinet members; the President 
chooses a candidate who is voted on by the 
Senate. If the candidate does not receive 
a two-thirds majority in the Senate, another 
candidate is chosen by the President. Our 
representative has the rank of ambassador 
and receives a yearly salary of $20,000. The 
President or Secretary of State may at any 
time take our representative's place at the 
United Nations.“ 

The Security Council must be able to func- 
tion continuously, every member attending 
each meeting. These meetings are never 


This sentence was taken in gist, from the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Notes on this were taken from How the 
United Nations Works. 

*From United Nations Unies, Department 
of Public Information, Press Division. 

* Ibid. 

*Notes from United Nations Unies, De- 
RET of Public Information, Press Divi- 
sion. 

ê Tbid. 

‘Ibid. 

* Charter of the United Nations. 

*How the United Nations Works, by 
Thomas Franklin Galt. 

Charter of the United Nations. 
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further apart than 2 weeks, and often 
sooner." Meetings may take place in any 
part of the world the Security Council feels 
necessary.“ They may also be private—so 
private that even other members of the 
United Nations will not know what the meet- 
ing was about.“ 

Since the Security Council was given the 
freedom in the charter to make its own 
rules, to appoint committees, if necessary, 
and, to set its own procedure,” it has estab- 
lished a committee named the Committee of 
Experts that consist of 11 assistants (1 
from each country) that works on the pro- 
cedure and rules of the meetings. The com- 
mittee cannot, however, make final deci- 
sions, only recommendations.” A report of 
the Security Council's business is submitted 
annually to the General Assembly. Special 
reports may be made when necessary.“ 

A president of the Security Council is 
chosen in this way: the countries of the 
Security Council are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, and the first one in order chooses 
a representative or assistant to be president 
of the Security Council.” 

Each member has one vote.“ The votes 
are counted by a show of hands.“ Decisions 
on procedural matters, a procedural ques- 
tion being one which concerns what the Se- 
curity Council will do next, shall be carried 
by seven affirmative votes. All other deci- 
sions will be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the Big Five. 
Members are not allowed to vote on a ques- 
tion concerning peaceful means of settling 
a dispute to which they are a party.“ 
` The veto power was established in the 
Charter because both the United States and 
Russia would not join without it.“ It can 
now be used only by the Big Five: The 
veto cannot be used on procedural questions, 
the election of judges to the International 
Court of Justice, to stop discussion, to pre- 
vent a motion from being made to invite a 
nonmember to take part in the diseussion.* 
The veto can, however, be used to stop a 
motion to settle a dispute, to prevent the 
Security Council from punishing a country, 
to stop the Security Council's using force 
against themselves (the Big Five) and to 
prevent an amendment from being made. 
It can also prevent a member from being 
turned out of the United Nations and from 
joining.* 

This last-named power has been used 
many times by Russia. Jacob Malik as rep- 
resentative of Russia has vetoed the join- 
ing of Cambodia, Libia, Viet Nam, Japan, 
and Laos in the United Nations. Russia 
claims that if the Security Council would ad- 
mit such Communist countries as Albania, 
Hungary, and Rumania, Russia would no 
longer veto western supported countries such 
as Ceylon, Finland, and Jordan. 

The veto power has made a big problem 
of settling political disputes. Russia has 
used it at least 22 times, 11 on memberships, 
9 on pacific settlement, and 2 on measures 
of threats to peace.” France has used the 
veto power at least twice, two instances 
being: Once with Russia on Spain and once 
on Indonesia. The United States, Great 


u How the United Nations Works. 

United Nations Charter. 

How the United Nations Works. 

United Nations Charter. 

* Ibid. 

% How the United Nations Works. 

"Ibid. 

United Nations Charter. 

How the United Nations Works. 

United Nations Charter. 

How the United Nations Works. 

z2 United Nations Charter. 

2 How the United Nations Works and 
United Nations Charter. 

* Ibid. 

* Time magazine, September 29, 1952. 

Three Years of Achievement. 


Britain, and China have never used the 
veto. 

It is a very hard job being a parent, teacher, 
and policeman all rolled into one, but the 
Security Council manages it. The Security 
Council may settle only disputes, not situa- 
tion.“ A situation is a disagreement between 
countries that is regarded as having little 
importance and is not likely to endanger in- 
ternational peace and security. The Secu- 
rity Council may investigate a situation, 
however, to make sure that it will not de- 
velop into a dispute.” 

When countries find themselves engaged 
in a dispute they should first try to settle 
it between themselves. There are several 
methods they may use: Mediation, negotia- 
tion, inquiry, conciliation, and arbitration. 
Inquiry may be used when the nations do 
not fully understand the matter.” Media- 
tion would be of more use with bitter enemy 
countries, when another nation settles the 
dispute. Arbitration would work better with 
countries that do not understand each other, 
using representatives from their countries to 
talk it over together. They may negotiate 
or arrange between themselves by means of 
conciliation or compromise. They may also 
settle their quarrel through regional agencies 
or arrangements. The Security Council may 
call on nations to settle their disputes by 
these ways. The dispute may then be in- 
vestigated by the Security Council in order 
to determine whether or not it is a threat 
to world peace.“ 

Any member of the United Nations may 
bring its argument before the Security Coun- 
cil. A nonmember may also lay his problem 
before the Security Council provided he 
promises to accept the provisions laid down 
by the Charter for pacific settlement. Non- 
members may be invited to take part in a 
nonvote discussion, or they may submit 
statements giving their complaint. 

At any stage of a dispute the Security 
Council may give its decision. The deci- 
sions will take into consideration the meas- 
ures that have already been taken by the 
countries concerned to settle the dispute. 
Measures that may be used are: Interruption 
of trade, communications, and domestic rela- 
tions. If these do not prove sufficient or 
are not regarded as such, armed force may 
be used. 

In order that the Security Council may 
have available armed forces and military 
supplies the Military Staff Committee was 
established by the Charter to assist the Se- 
curity Council with military requirements, 
such as, rearmament, disarmament, and 
employment and command of armed forces.“ 
On February 16, 1946, the Security Council 
ordered the Committee to take charge of the 
armies provided by the members of the 
United Nations.” 

All such measures as have been decided 
upon by the Security Council shall be acted 
out and supported directly and through in- 
ternational agencies of which they are mem- 
bers, by members of the United Nations.” 
The Security Council may choose the mem- 
bers it wants to carry out these plans. Any 
country, even a nonmember of the United 
Nations, when confronted with economic 
problems arising from the fulfillment of 
these measures may consult with the 
Security Council,” . 

The members of the United Nations will 
have available armed forces, facilities, and 


* Ibid. 
* United Nations Charter. 
29 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 
ai Ibid, 
v Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 


* United Nations Unies, Department of 


H 


Public Information, Research. Division. 
United Nations Charter. 
“Ibid. 
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assistance—including rights of passage. 
Agreements shall be made governing the 
number, location, and type of these forces, 
and will be between the Security 
Council and members of the United Nations 
or groups of members, and shall be ratified 
by the countries that have signed these 
agreements.** 

Before calling into use a member's forces, 
the Security Council will invite that member 
to participate in the decisions passed gov- 
erning the employment of the member’s 
armed forces. The strength, the degree of 
readiness, and the plans for action are all 
taken care of by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee. Before making the measures they may 
lay out provisional measures that will not be 
prejudiced as to rights, claims, and position.” 

Regional agencies may be used by the 
Security Council for enforcement action, but 
none except peaceful measures may be taken 
without Security Council authorization. 
The Security Council shall always be in- 
formed of the activities of the regional 
agencies for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

These measures for peace have taken place 
in a very vivid example today: Korea. No 
one, today, can overlook the importance of 
the Security Council to our ideals, our needs, 
and our very lives. 


The National Outlook in Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following address by Albert G. 
Hall, forest relations counsel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., given before the Massa- 
chusetts Forest and Park Association: 

THE NATIONAL OUTLOOK IN FORESTRY 


On January 20, millions of American citi- 
zens witnessed in person, and by television 
and radio, a phenomenon of American polit- 
ical and social accomplishment—the ordi- 
nary transfer of the Government from the 
administration of one party, long entrenched, 
to another of somewhat diverse political phi- 
losophy. That such a change of administra- 
tion could be effected without violence, and 
with a minimum of expressed displeasure on 
the part of the repudiated administration, 
and a minimum of triumphant exultation on 
the part of the new administration is a mark 
of the American way of life. 

For, in the United States, the chief execu- 
tive and his chosen leadership of the various 
cabinet positions do not constitute a ruling 
class; on the contrary they are chosen and 
named to be the servants of the American 
people. 

It is for that reason that I do not look to 
President Eisenhower, to his Secretaries of 
Agriculture and of the Interior, or to the 
Congress of the United States for the answer 
to the question you seek in my assignment 
today, The National Outlook in Forestry. 
Rather, I look to the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Forest and Park Association, and 
to the other individual Americans who make 
up our 160 millions or more of population, 
They are the ones who make our national 
forestry policy to permit it to be made. 


bid. 


% Ibid, 
“Ibid. 
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It may sound rather elementary to remind 
the people of this association, here in Bos- 
ton—the scene of early colonial struggles 
that led to the founding of this Republic— 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has been established to carry out the 
will of the people, as developed by the laws 
of the Congress elected by the people of the 
United States. However, I must constantly 
remind myself that Federal bureaucrats— 
and I use the word both in its best and its 
worst connotations—use their powers wisely 
or unwisely, redeem their responsibilities or 
ignore them, fail to exercise their authority 
or exceed it, perform their tasks with honor 
or perversion—as we the people of the 
United States permit. 

The change of administration which we 
have just witnessed, points up the fact that 
people wanted a change of political philoso- 
phy both in the Congress and in the execu- 
tive office. The past 20 years has seen a 
growth of Federal domination, a sublima- 
tion of the States, and the loss of the dignity 
and position of the individual citizen. 
These strange facets on the American scene 
developed gradually as extreme measures 
were thought necessary to combat first, an 
economic depression, next to prosecute an 
international conflict, and finally to support 
a world economy and prepare for or buy off a 
third world war. They became firmly fixed 
in our political, social, and economic life 
because the people of the United States ac- 
cepted them, and through their acceptance 
thus weakened themselves and left the way 
open for further inroads. 

For this reason we find that a group of 
citizens, many of them from the field of 
private enterprise, after having taken a look 
at the available statistics in the field of for- 
estry as supplied by Government agencies 
eager to advance federalism, became fright- 
ened. The President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission (or Paley Commission) whose faith 
in the States, in private enterprise, and in 
the individual had become weakened by 
some 20 years of Federal paternalism, then 
sought its answers to our forest resource 
problems in further Federal Government 
action. 

More recently, the National Security Re- 
sources Board was given the task by Presi- 
dent Truman of seeking the opinion of the 
Federal agencies on the recommendations 
of the Materials Policy Commission, and of 
proposing measures for putting those rec- 
ommendations into effect. Since, in the field 
of forestry at any rate, the original rec- 
ommendations were made by the agencies 
whose opinions were being sought, the first 
part of this assignment was tantamount to 
asking the agencies to approve their own 
program, which they promptly did. And the 
National Security Resources Board being an 
instrument of the administration, quite 
naturally went along at least in principle 
with the administration’s views. As a result, 
we find the new administration in Washing- 
ton inheriting a report on natural resources, 
including forests, and a program of proposed 
legislative and executive action; 

A White House conference under the 
auspices of Resources for the Future, an off- 
spring of the Ford Foundation, had been 
scheduled for March to give impetus to these 
recommendations, The conference will be 
postponed until fall. 

On the other hand, we find rather out- 
spoken dissatisfaction with Federal domina- 
tion or excess participation in State and 
private resource affairs. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, through its 
president, Laurence Lee, has proposed a criti- 
cal examination of the growth of Federal 
Ownership of land, with a view to returning 
to private ownership such lands as can best 
be administered by taxpayers. 

We find a State conservation commission— 
in Louisiana—rejecting the principle of in- 


creased Federal financial assistance to the 
States in their forestry programs. 

We find throughout the Nation growing 
sentiment for reducing Federal expenditures 
of all kinds in an effort to reduce both the 
weight of Federal domination and the bur- 
den of Federal taxation. 

The chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has proposed a 
congressional inquiry aimed at reducing Fed- 
eral ownership of lands; while a committee 
of well-meaning conservationists are trying 
to obtain signatures of various organizations 
to a pledge that they will oppose any reduc- 
tion of the national forests. 

We have Federal agencies looking into the 
future—to 1975—and predicting that we will 
be facing a serious timber shortage. At the 
same time, the lumber industry is genuinely 
concerned over continued reduction in the 
per capita consumption of lumber, and is 
launching research programs to develop new 
and better products to utilize the increased 
growth of our forests under sound man- 
agement. 

This is the confused scene upon which the 
light of reason must be focused sharply, if 
the new administration is to develop a sound 
and lasting forestry policy for the United 
States. 

I spoke earlier of the orderly transition of 
government which took place at the inaugu- 
ral ceremonies. A similar orderly transition 
is necessary if chaos in the handling of our 
natural resources is to be avoided. Fortu- 
nately, our system of government practically 
guarantees such order, 

The conflicting statements and opinions 
regarding our forest resources need searching 
study. Programs of forestry—Federal, State 
and private—need to be examined in the 
light of reality to determine whether or not 
we are receiving or are likely to receive a 
dollar’s worth for our conservation dollar. 

That such studies will be made at the na- 
tional level can be expected of the new ad- 
ministration. For, as pointed out earlier, we 
have an administration with a voters’ man- 
date to reduce the burden of Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Actual reductions in total expenditures for 
forest conservation doubtless will be few— 
what may be anticipated, however, is a re- 
alinement of Federal expenditures on a first- 
things-first basis. 

The Paley Commission for example, recom- 
mends, and the National Security Resources 
Board endorses, increasing the Federal con- 
tribution to the States for cooperative forest 
fire control from its present level of less than 
$10 million to the full authorization of $20 
million annually, on condition that matching 
State funds are available. This recommen- 
dation is based in part upon a misinterpre- 
tation of the intent of the Clarke-McNary 
law which provides for Federal aid to the 
States in forest protection. The law pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall con- 
tribute not more than 50 percent of the 
costs. The purpose of the original act was 
to encourage the States to develop their own 
protection systems. Most of the States have 
done so, with the aid and support of the 
forest industries. Here is one item in which 
we might look to a gradual reduction of the 
proportion of Federal participation. 

In the matter of forest insect and disease 
control, the recommendation is for greater 
Federal participation than in the past. No 
specific amount of funds is proposed. This 
is one area in which more adequate detection 
and control measures are needed. Former 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles A. Brannan 
appointed a national advisory committee on 
forest pest control. This committee, repre- 
sentative of all forest interests, has the task 
of advising the Department on pest control 
programs, Insects and diseases combined 
take a greater toll from our forests than does 
fire. We are still pioneering in this field. 
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Forest research programs of all agencies, 
Federal, State, and private, need strengthen- 
ing, especially those relating to woodland 
management and wood utilization, and the 
Paley commission recommends doubling the 
Federal forest research expenditures through 
the use of an additional $5 million annually. 
However, the National Security Resources 
Board, while agreeing in principle with the 
recommendation, does not endorse the dou- 
bling of expenditures. Rather it proposes a 
study by the National Science Foundation, 
drawing on research experts from Govern- 
ment, industry, professional societies, and 
the academic field, with a view toward de- 
veloping a coordinated program to be carried 
on by Government and private groups. 

The Paley Commission recommends ex- 
panding the Department of Agriculture's 
program of technical assistance to woodland 
owners and processors to embrace a staff of 
2,000 fieldmen, with the expense shared 
equally by the Federal Government and the 
participating States. However, the NSRB, 
again, while endorsing this measure in prin- 
ciple, sees the impracticability of placing 2,- 
000 Government foresters in the field to aid 
owners and operators. It suggests continua- 
tion of current programs until greater prog- 
ress has been made in establishing systems 
of forest credit and insurance. This is one 
program where a close examination of the 
return for our conservation dollar is neces- 
sary. Here, in New England, the New Eng- 
land Forestry Foundation is conducting a 
demonstration of what can be done by 
private funds. (I am sure that Harris Reyn- 
olds will agree that the foundation has 
proved that landowners are willing to pay 
for the field services when they are practi- 
cable—and that he will further agree that 
when they are not practicable, it is foolhardy 
to expect that free services will produce any 
lasting benefit.) The accelerated growth of 
the profession of consulting forestry, and the 
continued expansion of industry aids to wood 
suppliers and others, make unnecessary an 
expansion of this type of service to indi- 
viduals. 

The forest credits and insurance proposed 
by the Paley Commission and endorsed by 
the NSRB would be accomplished by the 
Federal Government. Both recommenda- 
tions provide for eventual turning over of 
the systems to private insurance enterprises. 
I have grave doubts as to the wisdom of per- 
mitting the Federal Government to engage in 
this type of enterprise, and no hope at all 
of seeing such enterprise, once established 
within the Government, ever being turned 
over to private enterprise. This is purely 
a job for private financing organizations. 

The proposal is also made for raising the 
level of Federal aid to State planting pro- 
grams to the full $2.5 million now author- 
ized. Here, again, is a program in which 
Federal stimulation was needed years ago. 
Today we find that the States are spending 
vastly more than the Federal Government 
has been able to contribute, that forest in- 
dustries are developing their own nurseries 
to supply their own planting needs and to 
make trees available to others. Here is 
clearly a case in which Federal pump prim- 
ing has started the flow of State and private 
participation. Why keep priming the pump? 

While the NSRB does not agree wholly 
with the Paley Commission's recommenda- 
tion for Federal regulation of cutting prac- 
tices on private lands, if in 5 years’ time ade- 
quate laws are not enacted by the States, it 
proposes that the situation be reexamined 
after 5 years have elapsed. However, the 
NSRB does make these frightening pro- 
posals: (1) That the Federal Government 
assist the States in establishing systems of 
compulsory regulation of destructive cutting 
Practices; and (2) that the Federal Govern- 
ment provide financial assistance to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis, up to $3 
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million a year, for the administration of their 
laws regulating cutting. 

These two recommendations are a back- 
door approach to Federal regulation. If en- 
acted, they will result in a two-way rush 
traffic between Washington, D. C., and the 
States. The weaker State foresters, who find 
it easier to accept Federal funds than to 
make a case for themselves with the people 
and legislatures of their States will be going 
to Washington to sell their souls for Fed- 
eral assistance; and the Federal boys armed 
with $3 million briefcases will be camped 
in the State foresters’ offices. 

You may have noted throughout my re- 
marks so far that I have consistently been 
lukewarm at best on the matter of Federal 
assistance to the States. There are several 
reasons for this: 

1. Strong, progressive State forestry de- 
partments can be built only by strong, ag- 
gressive leadership within the States—that 
means progressive industry, alert State asso- 
ciations, and vigorous State foresters. Such 
a combination is not bought by Federal dol- 
lars, it must grow and be developed in the 
States, 

2. I have failed to see the magic in the 
Federal dollar—especially when that dollar 
must come from the State in the first place. 
I see no point in your sending your dollar 
to Washington, D. C., in the form of taxes, 
and to have it returned to you with a dis- 
count for handling—unless, of course, you 
believe that all the forestry brains are in 
Washington, and that Washington under- 
stands your problems better than you do. 

3. We must be extremely cautious as to 
what the Federal Government may buy with 
our tax dollars. It has been repeatedly 
brought out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the Federal Government has an 
investment in State and private forestry that 
must be protected by Federal regulation. In 
the NSRB report, the Department of the 
Interior recognizes also this quid pro quo. 
It states, “If the Congress provides sufficient 
appropriations for the purpose indicated in 
recommendations Nos. 16 (forest protection), 
19 (research), 20 (assistance to owners and 
processors) and 21 (planting stock), and if 
the Congress further adopts recommenda- 
tions Nos. 22 (forest credit) and 23 (insur- 
ance), it is the view of this Department that 
private timber owners can have no valid 
objection to Federal regulation, should that 
prove necessary.” 

Another Paley Commission recommenda- 
tion endorsed by NSRB provides for Federal 
assistance to the States in revising tax laws 
80 as to substitute yield taxes for ad valorem 
taxes—a matter which should be entirely 
within the purview of the States themselves. 

Both groups also propose the development 
of timber access roads into the federally 
owned commercial timberlands of the West. 
This is an important recommendation, and 
one which affects everyone. So long as we 
have vast acreages in federally owned timber, 
we should be concerned over how that timber 
is being managed. We are stockholders, so 
to speak, in a vast forestry enterprise. In 
order to manage any forest, access is needed. 
In our large Federal timber holdings in the 
West we are now losing timber values on 
areas which cannot be operated. It is esti- 
mated that some 6,000 miles of main-line 
access roads are needed in order to put that 
timber under management. Since these are 
Federal lands, the taxpayer will pay, one way 
or another, for the cost of the main-line 
roads. If they are to be financed by timber 
operators as part of timber sales, that means 
low stumpage prices, and in the most remote 
areas it means, further, that such large 
blocks of timber would have to be offered 
for sale that only the larger companies could 
bid on them. If the roads are built by us, 
the owners, the money will be returned many 


times by virtue of increased stumpage values. 
Obviously, only the main roads need to be 
built by the Federal Government in order 
to tap the remote stands most in need of 
cutting. After the areas are tapped, the op- 
erators should be expected to construct the 
remainder of the roads, at costs less than 
could be realized by Federal construction. 

It has been suggested that this problem 
would be solved if the Federal lands wer 
turned over to the States or to private own- 
ers. Doubtless that is true—and it is true 
also that some such reductions of Federal 
lands could be accomplished in the public 
interest. But such transfers of ownership 
will not take place overnight, if at all; they 
will first be the subject of hard, serious study. 
In the meantime over-ripe timber in such 
areas is falling prey to insects and disease— 
an economic loss—while private owners are 
forced to cut into their second growth stands 
to meet the demands of the American econ- 
omy. 

Two other Paley Commission recommenda- 
tions concern the planting of understocked 
areas on Federal forest lands and the raising 
of the level of silvicultural work on Federal 
lands at least to the level maintained on in- 
tensively managed private forest lands of 
comparable value. With these two recom- 
mendations I feel sure that few of us—the 
stockholders in the Federal lands—will dis- 
agree. 

These are the proposals for action which 
the new administration inherits. They are 
proposals which the new administration can- 
not ignore, for they are the culmination of 
the forestry programs and policies of the 
past administration. They provide a start- 
ing point for the new Congress and the new 
Cabinet. 

To venture a prediction—as nearly as I 
can sense the intent of the platform on 
which the administration was elected and 
the attitude of the congressional leaders— 
it appears that the administration will be 
inclined to provide for two important 
changes of emphasis: (1) Greater effort to- 
ward better management of the federally- 
owned timberlands; and (2) more depend- 
ence on the States and individuals to re- 
spond to the favorable economic atmosphere 
of present-day forestry. 

In other words, if the people of the United 
States will permit it, we can expect more for 
our conservation dollar. 


Ability, Not Disability, Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a thrill- 
ing exhibition of unbounded courage and 
outstanding sportsmanship will be af- 
forded the people of New York City and 
the rest of the country on April 17, 18, 
and 19, when the fifth national wheel- 
chair basketball tournament will be held 
in the 212th AAA Group Armory at Co- 
lumbus Avenue and 62d Street in New 
York City. 

This tournament is being sponsored 
by the 52 Association of New York, Inc., 
and the Eastern Wheelchair Basketball 
Association. The 52 Association is a 
voluntary, nonsectarian, nonpolitical, 
nonprofit organization of 2,300 men and 
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women, with chapters in New York, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, and Miami Beach, all 
pledged that the wounded shall never 
be forgotten. The 52 Association, lo- 
cated at 840 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y., has kept this pledge since 1945 
by serving wounded and disabled serv- 
icemen and veterans from Walter Reed 
Army Hospital in Washington, D. C., to 
Fort Devens Hospital in Massachusetts, 
with entertainment in and out of the 
hospitals, with free job placement and 
counseling services that are professional 
and personal, with awards and equip- 
ment for rehabilitation activities, and 
with other special services. 

The wheelchair basketball tournament 
will bring together valiant young men, 
veterans and nonveterans, who are am- 
putees, polios, and paraplegics. Teams 
in this. year’s tournament will be the 
California Flying Wheels, the Kansas 
City Rolling Pioneers, the University of 
Illinois Gizz Kids, the St. Louis Rolling 
Rams, the New Jersey Wheelers, the New 
England Paralyzed Veterans Association 
Clippers, the Brooklyn Whirlaways, and 
the New York Spokesmen. 

In 3 days, afternoon and evening, these 
teams will compete in an arduous sched- 
ule of 10 games, each demonstrating 
that the disabled are able. ; 

If this were sport alone, it would be 
noteworthy for its skill and thrills. But 
wheelchair basketball is more than sport, 
It is a rehabilitation activity of major 
significance. Each game helps to spread 
wider and better understanding of the 
idea that ability, not disability, counts. 
Each game shows that the severely dis- 
abled, with proper supervision and plan- 
ning, can undertake the everyday role of 
useful and productive citizens. The 
sport provides competitive team activity 
that is close to the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans and all young people, the world 
over. The sport helps to build the 
morale of all the disabled, their families, 
and friends. It helps to improve the 
physical condition and muscle function 
of all who participate. It should be clear 
from these brief statements that wheel- 
chair basketball aids in the total reha- 
bilitation—socially, emotionally, physi- 
cally, and occupationally—of a very im- 
portant part of our population. 

This year's tournament is expected to 
attract widespread attention, resulting in 
the development of many new teams 
among younger, physically disabled boys 
and girls. It will, undoubtedly, give im- 
petus to the growth of other adapted 
sports, thereby enabling tens of thou- 
sands of the disabled to benefit ap- 
preciably. 

New York City is happy to be the site 
of the fifth national wheelchair basket- 
ball tournament. The Nation owes a 
real debt to the 52 Association, the East- 
ern Wheelchair Basketball Association, 
and the Joseph Bulova Foundation for 
their assuming the responsibility of 
sponsoring, at considerable cost, time, 
and effort, this outstanding project. 

Everyone who sees the national 
wheelchair basketball tournament or 
who learns about it will be inspired and 
encouraged and will have new reason to 
believe that ability, not disability, counts. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 


of California, Before California State 
Dental Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by 
me yesterday noon in San Francisco, be- 
fore a luncheon meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Dental Association, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the California 
State Dental Association, and guests, it was 
with a great deal of pleasure that I ac- 
cepted the invitation of your organization 
to meet with you here in San Francisco 
today. I flew across the continent for this 
meeting and I am returning to Washington 
tonight. 

Just a little over a month ago Premier 
Joseph Stalin died and his successors took 
control of the Kremlin. 

On March 15, Premier Malenkov indicated 
a shift in Soviet tactics from harsh abuse 
and threats to offers of peaceful coexistence 
and gestures of cooperation. 

Prudent men and women throughout the 
free world can be pardoned, I believe, if 
they have viewed these changed tactics with 
some considerable skepticism. 

I do not believe that the leopard has 
changed his spots. The period we have now 
entered may be the most critical in our life- 
time. E 

If we are not to be mousetrapped by So- 
viet diplomacy, we must keep in mind that 
this has been a change in tactics, but not a 
change in strategy. So far as we now know, 


there has been no change in the strategic, 


obe ves of world communism which are 
in short the destruction of human freedom, 
the communization of the entire world. 

As yet, we do not know all the influences 
that motivated the change in tactics. There 
may be several factors involved: 

1. Premier Malenkov and his immediate 
associates may need time to consolidate their 
position in the Soviet Union, 

2. The present Korean war may be prov- 

ing a greater drain on Soviet resources than 
the Kremlin had bargained for when they 
gave the go ahead signal to the North Ko- 
rean Communists in June of 1950 and to 
the Chinese Communists in October of that 
year. 
3. They may believe that time is not in 
our favor, but in theirs. The Soviet Union 
having produced an atomic explosion in Sep- 
tember of 1949; they may believe that this 
nation is so far ahead of them that they 
need a year or 2 for stockpiling purposes. 

4. Knowing the desire for peace in the 
hearts of free men everywhere, they may 
believe that by these gestures they will cause 
this Nation and our allies to carry out a dis- 
armament program in the free world while 
they go ahead full speed with their arma~ 
ments. They may also hope that a feeling of 
apathy will engulf our associates in the 
North Atlantic Alliance, the United Nations 
and in the Pacific so that the free nations 
will drift apart while the Communists con- 
solidate their international position of 
Power. 3 

These are but some of the factors that may 
have motivated the present Soviet Korean 
policy. We must constantly keep in mind 


that once the free world is weakened they 
can reverse their policy as rapidly toward 
aggression and terror as they have in this 
case seemingly toward peace and friendship. 
Neither this Government nor our associ- 
ates must be taken in by such maneuvers, 
What we must constantly seek is peace 
with honor and not peace at any price. It is 
always possible to reach an understanding 
with an aggressor on his terms. The road to 


appeasement, however, is not the road to 


peace today any more than it was at Munich 
14 years ago. 

Here are four areas where we and the free 
world could properly demand deeds rather 
than words if the men in the Kremlin are 
acting in good faith: 

1, That the Soviet Union withdraw both 


military and moral support from the Chinese 


Communist and North Korean aggressors 
and join in support of the United Nations’ 
policy expressed on several occasions that 
Korea should be a united nation. 

It is of extreme importance to keep in 


mind that the United Nations originally pro- 


posed that free elections be held throughout 
all of Korea, In 1948 the United Nations 
sent commissioners to Korea to supervise 
these elections. They were allowed to carry 
on their work of supervision in the area be- 
low the 38th parallel which had been occu- 
pied by United States forces, They were 
prevented from carrying out their duties in 
the area north of the 38th parallel, then oc- 
cupied by Soviet forces. 

After the Korean war broke out the United 
Nations again by resolution adopted on Oc- 
tober 7, 1950, called for a free and united 
Korea. 

The cold, hard facts of the matter are that 
unless Korea is united the free Republic of 
Korea cannot, in my judgment, survive. Its 
economy would be strangled and the burden 
of maintaining a large army to resist future 
threats of aggression across the 38th parallel 
would be greater than that small nation 
could endure. 

A divided Korea inevitably means a Com- 
munist Korea. A Communist Korea would 
be like a dagger pointed at the heart of 
Japan. If all of Korea should become Com- 
munist, Japan, Formosa, southeast Asia, and 
ultimately India and Pakistan, will probably 
become a part of the Communist world. 

Should that tragic chain of events take 
place, the opportunity of maintaining hu- 
man freedom in Europe would be greatly 
lessened and we would be well on our way 
to becoming an isolated island of freedom in 
a totalitarian world. Under such a state- 
of-siege condition, it would be difficult to 
maintain our present economic or political 
system, for we would be fighting for our lives 
with our backs to the wall, 

Hence it becomes greatly important that 
we now give the acid test to Communist 
proposals In order to determine their valid- 
ity. One clear demonstration would be on 
the Soviet attitude toward the immediate 
holding of United Nations supervised free 
elections in North Korea. 

Then, with a united free Korea, the United 
Nations and the great powers should guaran- 
tee the independence, the territorial integ- 
rity, and the neutrality of the Republic of 
Korea, 

2. Soviet and Allied ratification of the 
Austrian peace treaty which would free 
that nation of foreign troops and would 
remove the Soviet excuse for keeping armed 
forces in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
The only legal basis for Soviet troops in 
those satellite countries is to keep open the 
lines of communication for the Soviet occu- 
pation forces in Austria. 

3. Immediate Soviet approval for free 
elections in Poland supervised by the United 
Nations. 

As an immediate prerequisite there should 
be a complete withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Poland and an invitation to democratic 
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Polish leaders in exile under personal guar- 
antees for their safety to return home and 
participate. in the campaign with an equi- 
table distribution of radio and printed media 
of information so that the Polish people may 
be fully and adequately informed. 

As in proposal one, dealing with Korea 
heretofore mentioned, the United Nations 
and the great powers, including the Soviet 
Union and the United States, would then 
guarantee the neutrality, the independence 
and the territorial integrity of Poland. 

4. The holding of free elections through- 
out China which would be supervised by 
the United Nations, The holding of such 
free elections, with adequate guaranties 
for discussions and debate, would be a 
prerequisite to any United Nations action 
relative to United Nations membership. 

Premier Malenkoy and other spokesmen 
for the Soviet Union have been speaking 
of late regarding disarmament. Here is an 
opportunity for them to disarm the skepti- 
cism of the free people of the world regard- 
ing the peaceful intentions of the men in 
the Kremlin. 

Here are four key places where the Soviet 
Union and the free world could come to an 
understanding if the talk of peaceful in- 
tentions is more than merely Soviet propa- 
ganda for the purpose of delay while the 
Communist world prepares for the destrue- 
tion of the free world. i 

In these four areas, the Soviet Union 
could demonstrate by deeds rather than 
words that their world and ours can live 
in peaceful coexistence. 

There is ample documentation to support 
the proposal that the Soviet Union has ‘a 
moral, as well as a legal responsibility, to 
bring about a real peace with honor, 

As a charter member of the United Na- 
tions, the Soviet Union should support the 
action of the United Nations in 
both the North Korean Communist regime 
and Chinese Communist regime aggressors 
in Korea. 

The United Nations organization has on 
several occasions called for a ‘united, free 
and independent Korea. The Soviet Union, 
by solemn treaty, guaranteed to support and 
recognize only the government of the Re- 
public of China. The very minimum they 
should do now would be to withdraw their 
support from the Communist regime of Mao 
Tse-tung and agree to United Nations’ spon- 
sored free elections throughout ‘China to de- 
termine the will of the people of that great. 
nation. 1 

Of necessity, there would have to be a 
period of time established by such a United 
Nations Commission so that the people of 
China would have an opportunity to get 
the facts rather than the one sided diet of 
Communist propaganda which they have had 
for the past 4 years. 

As to Austria, there is no longer any legal 
or moral reason why the Soviet Union or 
the allied powers should not forthwith agree 
on an Austrian treaty and withdraw their 
respective occupying forces. 

As to Poland, the Soviet Union pledged its 
solemn word that there would be “free and 
unfettered elections.” They would merely be 
carrying out what they have already sol- 
emnly pledged. ; 

It is time that our Government, as a leader 
among the free nations of the world, takes 
a firm stand on basic principles. We must 
refuse to compromise international morality 
or to betray human freedom or to abandon 
a nation to Communist terror because it is 
too small to raise a powerful voice in the 
family of nations. 

In my judgment, the American people are 
far ahead of the Government at Washington 
in realizing that unless the issue is settled 
right it is nothing but an armed truce that 
inevitably will lead to further Soviet aggres- 
sion whenever they have consolidated their 
power and stockpiled their atomic weapons. 
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We want peace with honor, but not a super 
Panmunjom where the Communist use their 
filibustering capacity to cover their prepara- 
tions for the destruction of our lives, our 
freedom and our sacred honor. 

The free world is now and has been for 
some time like a community wherein a gang 
of arsonists are loose. All they need is a 
pocketful of matches and an evil genius to 
give direction to the gang. We are the ones 
who must maintain expensive fire-fighting 
equipment to go to every section of the 
community where an alarm is sounded and 
a fire breaks out. In due time, unless the 
arsonists are brought under control, the com- 
munity will be burned out or made bank- 
rupt. 

We are now, even as we meet here, at one 
of the great turning points of history. If 
we now permit Soviet power to be consoli- 
dated and international communism to 
mobilize its forces on their terms, we have 
made inevitable World War III with a loss of 
life for ourselves and our children beyond 
any magnitude ever suffered before, and we 
will place in jeopardy our freedom as indi- 
viduals and our survival as a nation. 

If we on the contrary, now stand firm with 
the determination that we shall maintain 
our strength and that of the free world, and 
that now is the time to settle these basic is- 
sues before there is a consolidation of com- 
munist power, we may yet save the peace for 
ourselves, for our children, and for the entire 
world. 

This is no time for a dilettant diplomacy; 
this is no time for Munich appeaser; and 
this is no time, among the free nations of 
the world, for the strong of purpose and 
principle to be compromised by the vacillat- 
ing and the weak of will. 

In a free nation, the people are entitled 
to the facts. The lives and liberties of every 
man, woman, and child in this Nation may 
be at stake in the decisions which are now 
in the making. 

It is not a matter for the executive branch 
of the Government alone. 

It is not, indeed, a matter for the Congress 
alone, though under our Constitution, the 
advice and consent of the Senate should be 
sought and given before far-reaching de- 
cisions are made by the executive branch. 

However, the issue here is so great that 
each citizen must understand and must be 
prepared to accept full responsibility for 
whatever course of action we pursue, The 
sands of time are running out. 

I am convinced that if we use the same 
courage and common sense that motivated 
the men who sat at Philadelphia and gave 
us, first the Declaration of Independence, and 
later the Constitution of the United States, 
there are none of our great domestic prob- 
lems we cannot solve and there is no foreign 
foe we need ever fear. 


American Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently read a news release by 
Thurman Sensing, of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, Nashville, 
Tenn., entitled “American Free Enter- 
prise.” It is written in a clear, under- 
Standable, and forceful manner. It cov- 
ers the subject of the meaning of free 
enterprise in such an admirable manner 
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that I have included it as part of these 
remarks. It reads as follows: 
AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 
(By Thurman Sensing) 
WHAT IS FREE ENTERPRISE? 

Tt is generally understood by all thought- 
ful people that it is the free-enterprise sys- 
tem here in America that has brought our 
Nation from a few struggling colonies along 
the Atlantic seaboard to a position of pre- 
eminence among the nations of the world in 
the comparatively short period of 175 years. 

The free-enterprise system is the secret— 
if it can be called a secret—of our success. 
It has produced for the American people the 
greatest productive capacity and the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever 
known. 

Even so, there is considerable question as 
to whether the average person knows what 
the free-enterprise system actually is or 
could clearly define it. We are great sales- 
men of our material goods, but we have 
trouble talking intelligently about, much less 
selling, our greatest product—free enterprise. 

It would be well, therefore, for every citi- 
zen of this country to have a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of free enterprise. 

Basically, the free-enterprise system means 
freedom of the individual. Under the free- 
enterprise system, the individual is free to 
make something of himself if he has the 
enterprise to do it. Too many people put 
too much emphasis on free and too little 
emphasis on enterprise. 

There are undoubtedly many false notions 
concerning free enterprise. The free-enter- 
prise system is not “manna from heaven.” 
It doesn’t mean that the world owes you a 
living. It doesn’t mean “something for 
nothing.” It doesn’t mean acceptance of the 
Government’ll-take-care-of-you philosophy. 
It doesn’t mean license, either. It doesn’t 
mean that a manufacturer can operate 
sweatshops or that a merchant can gouge 
his customers. Neither does it mean 
monopoly of any sort. 

The free-enterprise system does mean that 
the individual is responsible for his own wel- 
fare and his own salvation, that he has the 
right to carve out his own destiny and chart 
his own future. It means that his Govern- 
ment guarantees him opportunity—and 
nothing more, That is the whole philosophy 
of freedom; that is the concept of liberty 
under which this Nation was founded. 

Under the free-enterprise system, the indi- 
vidual has the incentive to work and save 
and invest and profit thereby so long as he 
harms no one else in the process. His future 
depends upon his own ambition. 

The choice is always before us. It is a 
choice between free enterprise and State con- 
trol. It is a choice between a constitutional 
republican form of government and a totali- 
tarian form of government, whether it be 
socialism or communism or dictatorship. 

The difference between a free nation and 
a slave nation can be very simply stated. In 
a free nation, the people accept the r: 
bility for their own welfare; while in a slave 
nation that responsibility is turned over to 
the government. Or, to put it another way, 
meaning the same thing, in a free nation the 
state gets its rights from the people; while 
in a slave nation, the people get their rights, 
if any, from the state. 

As long as people live, there will un- 
doubtedly be those who will shirk from ac- 
cepting freedom as their own responsibility. 
They will want their government to provide 
their security, guarantee them minimum 
wages, guarantee them full employment, 
guarantee them good prices for their prod- 
ucts, guarantee them good housing, guar- 
antee the solvency of their loans, guarantee 
them medical care, and many other things. 

Such people are thereby choosing slavery 
rather than freedom. For this is the secu- 
rity of the penitentiary. This is the freedom 
of totalitarianism. This is the rejection of 
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individual responsibility. So far as the 
United States of America is concerned, such 
choice would be a betrayal of our whole 
heritage and an abandonment of the philos- 
ophy under which we have grown and 
prospered. 


General Electric Honors Memory of Elihu 
Thomson, Cofounder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, General 
Electric Co. is one of the great creators 
of the 20th century. 

This team of truly progressive men 
and women, ranging from topflight 
management through brilliant research 
to skilled workers, is constantly succeed- 
ing in making life better for all. 

One hundred years ago—March 29, 
1853—-was the birthday of a man whose 
inventions rivaled those of Thomas Alva 
Edison. 

He was one of the founders of a small 
enterprise that had its beginning in 
Lynn, Mass., and went on to become one 
of the most diversified contributors to 
our industrial age. 

The combination of brains and faith 
is unbeatable. 

It works for humanity. 

It did during the long and fruitful life 
of Prof. Elihu Thomson, who brought 
light to the world in more ways than one, 
With the power of the mind he discov- ` 
ered many of nature's secrets that have 
since increased the comfort and con- 
venience of life on this planet. More im- 
portant, he shared his scientific findings 
with others. Even in death his leader- 
ship goes on, inspiring those men of 
today who work not only for a living but 
to open up new possibilities for the rest 
of mankind. 

In the month of January 1953 over 
24,000 people were working on the Gen- 
eral Electric team in the Lynn, Mass., 
area alone. 

They are proud of their company and 
of the late Elihu Thomson, whose genius 
put General Electric on the honor roll 
of industries. 

For the encouragement of others they 
want the whole world to know the re- 
markable production record of Elihu 
Thomson. 

Here it is from the special edition of 
Friday, March 27, 1953, West Lynn 
Works News: 

THOMSON’s SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS REVEAL 
His INNATE INVENTIVE GENIUS 

Among the many noteworthy achievements 
which Prof. Elihu Thomson packed into his 
long life, the following are most outstanding: 

1. Discovered electric resistance welding, 
the first electric welding done, and invented 
many modifications, including automatic 
welding. 

2. First to experiment with the propaga- 
tion of high frequency radio waves in 1876. 
Due to other interests, he did not follow 
up this discovery, and Marconi later gave the 
world practical wireless signalling. 

3. First to tune an electric circuit as is 
now done universally in radio. 
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4. Invented centrifugal creamer, first ma- 
chine for continuously separating cream 
from milk, as well as the centrifuge, now 
universally used in bacteriological labora- 
tories. 

5. Invented the Thomson electric meter, 
first accurate motor meter for measuring 
electricity commercially. 

6. Invented, with his colleague, Prof. E. J. 
Houston, the arc light dynamo, and person- 
ally developed the Thomson-Houston system 
of electric lighting, used extensively through- 
out the world. 

7. Invented compound winding on dynamo 
fields with interpole effect. 

8. Invented many forms of arc lamps 
which are used extensively. 

9. First applied and gave name to “react- 
ance” and “reactive” coils. 

10. Invented many forms of lightning ar- 
resters, many of which are still in use. 

11. Personally invented, early in 1879, the 
multiple distribution system of electric light- 
ing, using transformers to step down and 
feed secondary circuits. 

12. Father of grounded secondary, 
grounded sheath, and similar safety devices 
used in alternating-current distribution sys- 
tems, which use is now mandatory. 

13. Prolific inventor of electric railway ap- 
paratus and Thomson-Houston street railway 
system, also used extensively throughout the 
world. 

14. Discovered and applied the principle of 
electric magnetic or inductive repulsion. 

15. Chief founder of the Thompson-Hous- 
ton Electric Co. and one of the cofounders 
of the General Electric Co. 

16. With his associate, Edwin W. Rice, Jr., 
past president of the General Electric Co., 
designed and built at Lynn the first electric 
locomotive for steam railway systems, and 
installed for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
tunnel service. 

17. Pioneer inventor and worker in the 
X-ray field. Stereoscopic X-ray pictures 
were first made by him. 

18. Did extensive pioneer work in the de- 
velopment of internal combustion engines. 
Invented in Lynn the type of engine after- 
ward called the uniflow engine. 

19. Built the first high frequency ma- 
chine—4,000 cycles—also the dynamostatic 
machine, for use in X-ray work. 

20. Was first to pass high frequency cur- 
rent through his body. 

21. Exhibited a high frequency coil at 
Chicago World's Fair of 1893, the coil giving 
a 64-inch discharge, like lightning. 

22. Use of compressed air for preventing 
arcs at switches were foreshadowed in his 
patents many years ago. 

23. Invented the ironless-core single-layer 
primary and single-layer secondary, often 
called the Tesla coil. 

24. Invented the “flash barrier” to prevent 
flashing at commutators. 

25. Invented the Glacifer for shipping ice 
cream and other perishable products in a 
special dry container for preserving low tem- 
peratures. 

26. Invented and patented many appli- 
cations of fused quartz. Especially origi- 
nated the fused quartz mirror patented by 
him in 1925. 

27. Holder of more than 700 United States 
patents, 


Amendment of Revenue Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill to amend 


the present revenue act to- prevent a 
most inequitable situation which has de- 
veloped with respect to the present law. 
A situation which is not only depriving 
our Government of a substantial amount 
of revenue but which is also doing great 
harm to one of our important industries 
and depriving American workers of con- 
siderable employment. I refer to the 
provisions in our present law which pro- 
vide that moneys earned by American 
workers outside the United States shall 
not be computed for income-tax pur- 
poses if the person spends 17 of 18 con- 
secutive months outside of the United 
States. This provision is being used by 
movie personalities and others for the 
purpose of avoiding payment of Ameri- 
can income taxes. 

I am sure there was no intention on 
the part of Congress when this law was 
passed that it should be thus applied 
and although this application is clearly 
in violation of congressional intent, a 
careful study of the present act would 
indicate that an amendment to the law 
is necessary to eliminate this abuse. 
While it is possible that a regulation 

, might be effective, such an approach 
would undoubtedly result in litigation 
which might in turn result in a substan- 
tial amount of lost revenue. Even if 
such litigation might ultimately be suc- 
cessful, the present uncertainty would be 
prolonged, which would do continued 
harm to the American motion-picture 
industry. 

It might be that there are situations in 
other industries where inequities are de- 
veloping under the present law. How- 
ever, to say that this situation is having 
a profound effect upon the motion-pic- 
ture industry is stating the case most 
modestly. I am advised that there are 
many persons who will not accept em- 
ployment for motion-picture production 
in the United States. This list of such 
persons, and it is growing every day, 
contains the names of some of the most 
important and best-known personalities 
in the industry. They are using their 
popularity with the American public to 
bring pressure on American producers 
by refusing to appear in a picture un- 
less arrangements can be made to film 
the picture outside the United States. 
This certainly is not a course of con- 
duct as would emphasize their patriot- 
ism to America. On the other hand the 
provisions of the law appear to permit 
such an exemption and it is not a gen- 
eral practice of Americans to pay taxes 
which are not Clearly required by the 
law. The only sensible answer to the 
problem is to amend the law, as I am 
proposing we should do. That the po- 
tentialities of the situation, from the 
standpoint of the individual, are most 
attractive can hardly be denied. Here 
are a few examples of what it means: 
One of our prominent actors recently 
completed a picture in Mexico. For ap- 
pearing in this picture, which took ap- 
proximately 6 weeks, he will receive a 
salary of $275,000. Unless this act is 
amended, and presuming that he remains 
outside of the United States for the 17 
months as required, this salary, along 
with any other which he earns in this 
period, will be tax-free. Another actor 
is completing a sojourn of 18 months 
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in England, France, and other European 
countries, during which period he has 
earned some $600,000, all of which will 
be tax-free. Certainly if Congress is 
going to permit this sort of thing, the 
individual can hardly be blamed for 
yielding to such a strong and lucrative 
temptation. We must act to remove 
this temptation provided by this loop- 
hole in the law. The longer we delay, 
the more persons will be tempted. 

The loss of revenue to our Nation, at 
this time when revenue is so badly 
needed, will run into many millions of 
dollars. But this is only one of the evils 
that spring from this defect in the law. 
As production goes abroad the American 
production declines. Work which would 
normally be done by American techni- 
cians is done by foreign technicians, 
Supporting parts which would normally 
go to American actors go to foreign ac- 
tors. Extra parts which would normally 
go to American extras are going to for- 
eign extras. American workers lose the 
jobs and our Government loses the reve- 
nue not only from the principals but 
from these additional persons who are 
thus deprived of their normal employ- 
ment. 

The American motion-picture indus- 
try is going through a serious period of 
readjustment brought about by techni- 
cal changes in the amusement indus- 
try. This tax problem has created an 
additional and completely unnecessary 
burden which ought to be removed forth- 
with. The more quickly we act the bet- 
ter we will serve the interests of all par- 
ties concerned. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Mr. McKay Looks 
Around,” published in a recent issue of 
the Decatur (Ala.) Daily. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. McKay LOOKS Arounp 


Secretary of the Interior McKay says the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been doing 
a good job and he opposes suggestions that 
TVA be sold to private business. 

He said TVA had been doing a good job 
and “the people like it.” “In TVA,” he said, 
“the territory was rundown and farmed a 
long time and we stepped in and did a job 
and the people didn’t object to it.” 

And that proves that Mr. McKay, in role 
of friend or foe of TVA, having looked 
around, having made some investigation, 
needs to look around some more. 

He is quoted as saying “we did a job,” but 
the “we” isn’t defined. 

The people have done this job in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. We understood that from the 
very outset after the creation of TVA. David 
Lilienthal told us that. He told us the Gov- 
ernment would furnish the tools only; the 
work would have to be done by. the people, 
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That’s what has been going on these past 
20 years. 

It frankly makes no economic difference 
to us whether any more TVA’s are created in 
tha country, but it makes one whale of a 
difference to us if the Federal Government 
takes the position there will be no more ap- 
propriations for the production of more 
power. We'll do the work, just as we have 
done for the past 20 years, but the Federal 
Government must furnish the tools with 
which we can work. Electricity is one of 
those great tools. 


Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, today 
the people of the Americas join hands 
in a spirit of friendship and in celebra- 
tion of Pan-American Day. It is the 
time in which we more fully recognize 
the peace that we enjoy in this hemi- 
sphere. It is a day in which we survey 
a living proof that people of various 
countries, different color, religion, and 
language, can live and work together in 
a friendly manner under peaceful skies. 
Peace in our hemisphere is not a hap- 
penstance. Some 127 years ago Simon 
Bolivar, the great South American liber- 
ator, determined to win peace and secu- 
rity for the Americas, issued an invita- 
tion to the newly constituted American 
Republics to meet at Panama City. This 
meeting was held in 1826 and was the 
forerunner to what we know today as 
the Organization of American States. 
The organization is composed of 21 Re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere, and 
through this organization we have come 
to realize and accept peace in our sec- 
tion of the world. Pan-American Day 
is celebrated by many special observ- 
ances in the 21 Republics. The observ- 
ances run the gantlet from simple 
gatherings to elaborate ceremonies, but 
no matter how much they vary in 
respect to the type of celebration they 
have one thing in common: They pay 
tribute to the spirit which enables every 
American to look across his borders and 
know that he is one with his neighbors 
in building a free, strong, and prosperous 
America, Pan-American Day, April 14, 
has heretofore been a symbol of the 
friendship which unites over 300 million 
Americans of many creeds, languages, 
and cultures in a manner without 
precedent in the history of the world. 
We can be justly proud of our Organi- 
zation of American States, because it is 
the oldest and most successful interna- 
tional association in the world. We 
Americans can look back and feel justly 
proud of the spirit of friendship which 
we have enjoyed in the Americas. 

The pages of history will record our 
accomplishments in establishing and 
preserving a spirit of friendship in the 
Americas over the past century and a 
quarter but what will the historians 
write into the records of our contribu- 
tion to preserve this friendship in the 
future? This Pan-American Day must 


be dedicated by those of us in the United 
States to a reevaluation of our good- 
neighbor policy to the south and what 
we are now contributing to the preser- 
vation of our friendship with our Latin 
American friends. We in this country 
have directed our energies toward build- 
ing friendship throughout the world in 
an effort to bring about peace in the 
world. We spend 365 days a year on the 
project of friendship in nearly every 
part of the world, save one—and that is 
in the Central and South American 
areas. In this part of the world, where 
we have enjoyed friendship and peace 
for over 125 years, we only extend the 
hand of friendship on one day in the 
year—Pan-American Day. We have 
taken for granted our Latin American 
friends—and while a majority of these 
neighbors continue as our friends—we 
have, through negligence, permitted 
strong Communist and Fascist move- 
ments to work underground in an at- 
tempt to undermine and destroy the 
traditional friendship between the peo- 
ple of the Americas. We must today 
take stock of the fact that pan-Ameri- 
canism preceded United Nationalism. 
While we are looking toward Europe and 
Asia, with a farsighted gaze, we need 
only to take a short glance at our good 
neighbors to the south to recall that in 
World War II all the Latin American 
countries, with the exception of Argen- 
tina, joined us as allies in that world 


struggle. We need only to consider that 


world struggle. We need only to con- 
sider that at this moment Colombia and 
Cuba have supplied ground troops in the 
United Nations effort in Korea. Colom- 
bia has sent naval forces, Panama sea 
transports. El Salvador, Panama, and 
Costa Rica have offered troops. Nicara- 
gua has offered unspecified personnel 
while Bolivia has offered a group of army 
officers. Many of the other countries 
have furnished medical supplies and 
strategic materials. 

We, of south Florida, are well aware 
of the continued importance of keeping 
strong our bonds of friendship with the 
Latin American countries. It is in our 
area that the Miami International Air- 
port is situated. In these days of almost 
universal air travel, many persons fly to 
the various Latin American countries 
and, conversely, many persons fiy from 
those points to the United States. Add 
to this the air mail and cargo between 
South and North America and you have 
the potential of vast and prosperous in- 
ternational trade. 

We of south Florida, are proud of the 
part we are playing to keep a hand of 
friendship outstretched to the south. 
Our Miami International Airport has 
become the leading airport for trade and 
travel with Latin America. One needs 
only to visit the terminal of this great 
air center and observe the many signs 
wich are in both English and Spanish 
and listen to the many unusual tongues 
that are spoken there, to realize that 
here is an international border—a free 
border unguarded by guns—an arch of 
freedom through which neighbors of the 
Americas pass. The exchange of com- 
merce between us and the Americas is 
significant in two major ways. 

First, it is a means of satisfying. eco- 
nomic needs and increasing the eco- 
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nomic welfare of nations engaged in 
trade. 

Second, commerce becomes a medium 
which engenders international good will 
and understanding. We, on this Pan- 
American Day, 1953, should dedicate our- 
selves not only to looking upon South 
Americans as our friends but to turn 
toward South America as our neighbors 
with whom we must work together to 
forge a stronger bond of friendship. We, 
of south Florida, are taking steps every- 
day to assure our good neighbors to the 
south of our friendship. We are at this 
moment calling upon our administra- 
tion to assist us in the establishment of 
an Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center in south Florida. Four south- 
eastern States, together with the former 
administration, have indicated willing- 
ness to support this self-supporting 
$100 million center, which when com- 
pleted will further promote the cordial 
friendship among the American nations. 
As the Representative from south Flor- 
ida I have requested the Congress to 
abolish the discriminatory 15-percent 
travel tax to Central America and the 
Caribbean area which will widen the 
gates of international travel to and 
from South and North America and 
place travel in the Western Hemisphere 
on a par with transportation to other 
parts of the world which are not taxed. 
South Florida extends to our American 
neighbors our very best wishes for fu- 
ture happiness and the hope that the 
fellowship and friendship’ existing be- 
tween the freedom-loving nations of the 
Western Hemisphere will not only grow 
stronger with each passing year but 
will emerge as an inspiration to the 
other nations of the world. To keep the 
hand of friendship extended at all times 
to our good neighbors to the south is our 
dedication on this Pan-American Day. 


Surpluses and Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary Benson is quoted as saying that he 
is in favor of regulating production to 
demand. 

If that program came to the point of 
realization there would, of course, be no 
surpluses; and it is because we have a 
surplus that the farmers’ prices are de- 
pressed, and the whole farm-price struc- 
ture feels the effect of it. 

Should we have surpluses? Unques- 
tionably the answer is “Yes.” Surpluses 
of food products are the best defense this 
country can have. When God sends the 
rain and the sunshine, and we refuse to 
produce, under*a program designed to 
eliminate surpluses, we are doing an act 
that is not only in defiance of the laws of 
nature, but are creating a price structure 
through scarcity instead of basing our 
action on the principle of plenty. 

If Mr. Benson has been correctly quot- 
ed, he is in substance doing what Secre- 
tary Wallace did in killing off the pigs so 
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that the price of hogs would be higher. 
In other words, if a man had four houses 
for rent and did not get as much rent as 
he thought he was entitled to, he should 
burn down one house, and as a result the 
rental on the other three would go up. 

This view is all wrong. We should al- 
ways have a surplus of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and grain of all kinds for the sim- 
ple reason that climatic conditions the 
next year might be unfavorable and pro- 
duction would go down and without a 
surplus we might be up against dire need. 

Since surpluses are necessary and the 
farmer, who is the lowest paid laborer in 
the United States and puts in the longest 
working hours of any class, produces 
these necessary surpluses, he should not 
be penalized for doing so. 

That portion of his crop which is not 
a surplus should have a price unrelated 
to it. Then if he desires to sell his sur- 
plus he can do so on the world market 
for what it is worth. 

I have had a bill before Congress for 
the past 4 years which is designed to do 
this very thing. It calls for the elimina- 
tion entirely of limited-acreage produc- 
tion, permits the farmer to raise all the 
food products he can at a price commen- 
surate with the goods he buys. In other 
words, establishes justice between what 
he sells and the price he pays. 

Then, if he raises a surplus, let him do 
it for the protection of all the people of 
this country, but establish no parity on 
the surplus portion of his crop. 

Ninety percent of parity is a misnomer. 
It is called a subsidy to the farmers. It 
is not a subsidy. It is merely a means 
of establishing a just and fair relation 
between the price of his products and 
the price of materials and goods and 
labor which he buys. An artificial stand- 
ard of 90 percent of parity—of justice— 
has been established. It should be 100 
percent of parity to be fair and just, but 
the farmers have compromised on 90 
percent to secure any justice at all. 
Analyzed, this means that the farmers 
are getting 10 percent less than the la- 
borers get, 10 percent less than the 
manufacturer gets, 10 percent less than 
-transportation facilities get, 10 percent 
less than the distributors get, and at the 
same time he pays 100 percent for what 
he buys. Does that look like a subsidy? 

It is indispensable to the protection of 
the people of this country in peacetime 
that we have surpluses; and it is impera- 
tive in time of war that we have plenty 
of that material which wins all wars 
that were ever fought on this earth— 
namely, food. 

Benson will be doing a disservice to 
the cause of free America if he follows a 
program of scarcity instead of a program 
of plenty. 


An Improvisation of Convenience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 


the Record an article by Edward H. Col- 
lins in the New York Times of Monday, 
April 13, 1953, with reference to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. The ar- 
ticle follows: 


(By Edward H. Collins) 

On Thursday of last week a substantial 
majority of the nations that were parties to 
the 4-year International Wheat Agreement, 
scheduled to expire on July 31, voted to con- 
tinue the arrangement for another 3 years. 

At the end of the week, however, some 
slight doubt still remained as to the future 
of this program. For one thing, the British 
representatives to the TWA have balked at 
the terms on which its extension is proposed; 
for another, the treaty must be ratified by 
the United States Senate, some of whose 
Members are also said to be cool toward the 
enterprise. (Failure of either the United 
Kingdom or the United States to ratify the 
renewal would almost certainly be fatal, since 
the United Kingdom accounts for nearly 
one-third the purchases of IWA wheat, while 
the United States provides roughly 45 per- 
cent of total exports.) 

PURPOSE OF AGREEMENT 

The wheat agreement of 1949 is an inter- 
national commodity contract, intended to 
assure a market for wheat exporting nations 
and a fixed annual supply for importing 
countries. The export members agree to seil 
wheat (up to amounts specified for each 
country under a predetermined schedule of 
quotas) to any importing nation prepared to 
pay the maximum price. On their part, im- 
porting countries must be prepared to buy 
wheat, up to their respective quotas, when- 
ever it is offered by the exporting countries 
at the minimum price. 

These maximum and minimum prices, 
under the terms of the agreement now about 
to expire, are really something for every 
American—and especially every American 
taxpayer—to note and to ponder thought- 
fully. The maximum was set, in 1949, at 
$1.80 a bushel, the minimum at $1.50. These 
upper and lower limits, so far as the United 
States, with its supported domestic market 
was concerned, were probably without prece- 
dent in the history of commodity contracts. 
Normally the range is set with reference to 
contemporary prices, with the upper limit 
somewhat above the market and the lower 
somewhat below. In this case the price of 
wheat in the United States stood at $2.10 
even as the agreement was being signed, or 
30 cents above the maximum of the contract. 

No individual, needless to say, would be 
foolish enough to sell wheat abroad at $1.80 
when he could get $2.10 in the domestic 
market for it. 


UNITED STATES PROVIDES WHEAT AT LOSS 

What followed was what had to follow, 
namely, that the American Government pro- 
vided the wheat whose delivery it had guar- 
anteed to the importing members of the 
Agreement, and took the loss of 30 cents a 
bushel that this entailed. While little was 
said about this aspect of the Agreement by 
its advocates when they were mustering pub- 
lic support for the undertaking, it was, of 
course, the very heart of the program. 

But if the program might have seemed 
to some to be mildly insane at this point, 
that was only a foretaste of what was to come. 
By the end of 1949 wheat, in the supported 
American market had risen to $2.20; by May 
1951 (a point in time in which not 1 of 10 
persons, stopped on the street, could have 
told you what the capital of Korea was, and 
even he would probably have been stumped 
on the pronunciation), it was zooming to- 
ward the level which was to become its 
average for the next 2 years, $2.50 a bushel. 
(At its peak that year it reached $2.60.) 
This: means that the average subsidy per 
bushel had now risen to 70 cents. 
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ADJUSTMENT FOR IMPORTERS 


Some persons may ask, perhaps, whether 
there was not some mechanism in the Agree- 
ment which permitted readjustment of the 
maximum or minimum when either had 
lost all semblance of reality. There must 
have been, because such readjustments have 
been made. But, unbelievable though this 
must sound, these readjustments were made 
not for the benefit of the exporting nations 
but the importers. Though market prices 
have risen steadily during most of the 4 
years of this contract, the $1.80 maximum 
has remained inviolate. But, just to be on 
the safe side, it is to be supposed, the mini- 
mum has been permitted to drift gently 
downward until it stood during the past year 
at 81.20. 

Perhaps this pattern will stand out a little 
more clearly if it is restated in terms of a 
financial transaction between two individu- 
als. Let us start with the not too violent 
assumption that United States Steel is sell- 
ing at 40. With such a background, try 
to imagine A entering into a contract with 
B, under which he, A, agrees to give B a 
call on large annual blocks of the stock at 
a price of 29. And try to imagine, if you 
can, that all A demands in return is that B 
be prepared to take similar blocks of stock 
off his hands, when, as, and if it ever goes to 
19, and A wants to sell at that price. 


WORK OF LOCAL GANG 


Now, what is the explanation of this agree- 
ment which, standing by itself, seems almost 
fabulously ridiculous? Does it mean that 
the United States, as some will be quick to 
charge, has been taken for a ride by a group 
of astute and conniving foreign countries? 
Hardly. Even at its worst, American eco- 
nomic diplomacy has never plumbed the 
depths of artlessness that such an explana- 
tion would imply. We have certainly been 
taken for a ride, but let us not delude our- 
selves with the notion that the kidnapers 
in this case were outsiders. This was the 
work, strictly and solely, of a local gang. In 
less picaresque language, the International 
Wheat Agreement, so far as this country was 
concerned, was not, except for display pur- 
poses, a great experiment in international 
cooperation. It was an improvisation of 
convenience, embarked upon by the Truman 
administration in a desperate attempt to 
escape the fatal consequences of its own 
political mishandling of the agricultural 
problem. 

It is estimated that the wheat agreement 
will have cost this country $600 millions by 
mid-1953. And $600 millions is a great deal 
of money. But even $600 millions would not 
be too high a price to pay if we were pre- 
pared to take to heart the lesson it carries 
for us. That lesson is that high farm price 
supports, unless accompanied by controls 
that would be intolerable in a country such 
as this, are a poison more dangerous and 
more far reaching than any system of high 
protective tariffs ever seriously proposed in 
this country. 


Dedication of Veterans’ Hospital at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE ` 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, General 
Gorgas Post, No. 1, of the American Le- 
gion, in Birmingham, Ala., has gone on 
record protesting the way that the dedi- 
cation -ceremony on Sunday, March 22, 
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1953, of the veterans’ hospital in Birm- 
ingham was conducted. Comdr. L. Drew 
Redden, the commander of General Gor- 
gas Post, No. 1, has written a letter to 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, giving a detailed ac- 
count of this complaint. The post 
backed up Commander Redden in this 
important matter by passing a resolu- 
tion expressing the conviction that the 
various veterans’ organizations in the 
State of Alabama were not properly 
recognized, and strongly criticizing the 
manner in which the dedication cere- 
monies were conducted. Copies of this 
letter and the resolution have been sent 
to the members of the Alabama delega- 
tion, and I want to call them to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I can easily understand 
the Legion’s feeling about this impor- 
tant matter. Nothing is dearer to the 
hearts of our veterans than obtaining 
proper medical care for deserving bud- 
dies who have served our country so well. 
I was not consulted about the planning of 
this dedication, although I assume that 
the policy was made at the VA office in 
Washington. No other member of the 
Alabama delegation that I know of was 
consulted either. If it had been my privi- 
lege to plan these ceremonies, I can as- 
sure you that the program would have 
given the proper recognition to the 
American Legion, to our other fine vet- 
erans organizations, and to the many 
other public-spirited, patriotic, loyal 
citizens and groups who have con- 
tributed so much and who must continue 
to contribute to our great medical fa- 
cilities if they are to be successful. The 
Alabama delegation was put in the same 
embarrassing situation. A tremendous 
amount of local effort was exerted to 
obtain this great hospital and the VA 
cannot be successful now without local 
cooperation and assistance. This great 
enterprise would not have been possible 
in the first place without United States 
congressional appropriations and can- 
not be successful without continued Fed- 
eral support. 

Mr. Speaker, I join our veterans’ or- 
ganizations and others in the commu- 
nity who protest the lack of considera- 
tion for the people in our great industrial 
area. I fervently hope that we will take 
this as a lesson so that we may resolve 
our differences and work together in the 
future in the interest of better care for 
our sick and distressed, who deserve the 
best we have. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to call 
your attention to the following letter 
and resolution which I referred to a mo- 
ment ago: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
GENERAL GorGAS Post, No. 1, 
Birmingham Ala., April 1, 1953. 
Hon, CARL R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL GRAY: This has reference 
to the dedication of the Birmingham Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, which took place on Sun- 
day, March 22, 1953. I wish to state at the 
outset that I am writing this letter on my 
own initiative and that it is not the result 
of any action taken by this post, of which 
I am commander, It may be that some 


action will be taken by the post in the near 
future. 

The American Legion and other veterans’ 
organizations in this area objected when 
they learned that the dedication program 
was to be conducted by the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, and that veterans 
groups were to play only a minimum part in 
it. This information was first given when 
leaders of these groups were invited to a 
meeting allegedly called for the purpose of 
planning the dedication ceremonies. They 
were not asked to give counsel, but rather 
were advised what would be done on that 
occasion, and what their obligations were. 
We were also advised that this type dedica- 
tion program was planned in Washington as 
a policy matter, hence this letter to you. 

I feel that the Veterans’ Administration 
is aware that the location of a Veterans’ 
Hospital in Birmingham was not the work 
of our fine Chamber of Commerce, and that 
several outstanding veterans expended years 
of effort to this end. Some of those did not 
even receive invitations to the dedication 
ceremonies. 

I feel that the Veterans’ Administration is 
also aware that more voluntary work in its 
hospitals is done by the Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations than by all other 
civic groups combined. 

It strikes me, therefore, that it doesn’t 
make good sense to ignore the existence of 
these organizations in the dedication of a 
new facility. Yet, that was done in the 
instant case, and very pointedly. 

The services of the General Gorgas Drum 
and Bugle Corps were offered for the occasion 
and refused. This is the only musical or- 
ganization in the State of Alabama com- 
posed entirely of veterans, and we offered 
their services in the name of all veterans 
organizations. One week before the dedica- 
tion, I was advised that they could play 
To the Colors during the flag-raising cere- 
mony. The corps was present for that pur- 
pose, and at the last minute someone made 
the decision that a high-school band could 
play the Star-Spangled Banner, and the 
drum corps would not play at all. The fact 
that they played some selections after the 
dedication was no fault of the persons in 
charge of the program. 

It apparently was decided at one point 
to use the honor guard of Post No. 102, the 
American Legion, to raise the flag. This 
decision was changed and a crack service 
honor guard was used instead. The fact 
that this group failed to unfurl the flag 
before raising is coincidental, but it is sig- 
nificant that standing by, uninvited, was 
a man who is flag courtesy chairman for 
the American Legion in the department of 
Alabama, and who travels over the State 
at his expense, conducting hundreds of flag 
ceremonies, I noticed also that the one 
service performed by local groups for this 
hospital to date totally escaped recognition, 
You are perhaps aware that the television 
antenna on the roof, and its outlets and con- 
nections within the building were installed 
through a $1,000 cash donation of the Ameri- 
can Legion posts, and through the donated 
labor of labor-union members. These local 
unions have to date donated or pledged 12 
television sets to the hospital. 

My personal opinion is that no form of 
dedication service could have aroused more 
resentment among veterans groups in this 
area. I hope, for the benefit of those who 
will be patients in this fine, new hospital, 
that the veterans groups will be broadminded 
enough to prevent this resentment against 
those in authority from impairing their serv- 
ices to the hospitalized veterans. 

Very truly yours, 
L. Drew REDDEN, 
Commander, 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the membership of Gen- 
eral Gorgas Post, No. 1, the American Legion, 
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Department of Alabama, at their regular 
meeting on- Friday, April 3, 1953, That we do 
endorse the material contained in that letter 
addressed, under date of April 1, 1953, to 
Gen. Carl Gray, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, by Comdr. L. D. Redden, of this post, 
relating to the dedication of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, Birmingham, Ala. 
A copy of the said letter is attached hereto 
and made a part of this resolution; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we do strongly criticize the 
manner in which the dedication ceremonies 
were conducted as outlined in the above- 
mentioned letter of Commander Redden; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we do express our convic- 
tion that the various veterans’ organizations 
in this city and State were not properly rec- 
ognized in the assignment of functions to be 
performed in connection with the said dedi- 
cation ceremonies; be it further 

Resolved, That it is our opinion that the 
conduct of the said dedication ceremonies 
indicated a lack of appreciation on the part 
of the Veterans’ Administration for the many 
years of cooperation and service rendered to 
that agency by the local, State, and National 
organizations of the American Legion and 
other veterans’ groups; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Gen. Carl Gray, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, D. C., and to 
the various Members of the United States 
Senate and United States House of Repre- 
sentatives from Alabama. 

I do hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the membership of General Gorgas Post, 
No. 1, the American Legion, Department of 
Alabama, at their regular meeting on Friday, 
April 3, 1953. 

A. Sama LEID, 
Adjutant, General Gorgas Post, 
No. 1, the American Legion, 
Department of Alabama. 


Joint Resolution Commemorating the 
200th Anniversary of the Establishment 


of Rowan County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Rowan County, N. C., which 
is in the congressional district I rep- 
resent, will celebrate the 200th anniver- 
sary of its formation from April 12 
through April 18, 1953, in commemora- 
tion of its contribution to the State of 
North Carolina and the Nation to which 
the President of the United States has 
accepted an invitation and will attend 
on Thursday, April 16, 1953. 

In my opinion, this event is of out- 
standing interest to the people of this 
country, and for that reason I respect- 
fully request that the following joint 
resolution be placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Joint resolution commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of the establishment of Rowan 
County in the year 1753, and inviting the 
governor, council of state, members of the 
senate and house, State officials and em- 
ployees, and the people of North Carolina 
to attend the celebration, April 12 through 
April 18, 1953 
Whereas Rowan County was created from 

Anson County on April 12, 1753; and 
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Whereas Rowan County will celebrate 200 
years of its formation on April 12, 1953; and 

Whereas Rowan County during this long 
period of her history has been outstanding 
in her contribution to the State and Nation 
and was the birthplace of the freedom and 
independence of this Nation when on August 
8, 1774, 9 months before the Mecklenburg 
Declaration was passed, Rowan County 
passed a set of resolutions famous in his- 
tory as the “Rowan Resolves for Freedom,” 
that averred that: 

“The people of this county call for an in- 
dissoluble union of all Colonies to enforce 
the nonimportation association against 
Great Britain for their treatment against 
Boston, and not to trade with any Colony 
not adhering thereto; 

“That the African slave trade should be 
abolished; 

“That the English Parliament does not 
have the right to tax the people of Rowan, 
and that the Colonial Assembly of North 
Carolina is the only legislative body having 
that power; 

“That the people of this county ought to 
encourage home manufacturing so as not to 
become dependent on England for the neces- 
sities of life; 

“That luxuries should be dispensed with 
and simplicity of life should be the order 
of the day.” 

Whereas Salisbury, in the revolutionary 
period, was the military and court center of 
the Salisbury district, comprising the coun- 
ties of Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Tryon, 
Lincoln, Rutherford, Surry, and Guilford; 
that this district furnished more than twice 
as many soldiers as any other county in the 
district; and 
. Whereas Rowan furnished four of the lead- 
ing commanders of the patriot forces in the 
Salisbury district when Cornwallis began his 
advance into the State, and served as the 
military as well as civil headquarters for the 
State at various times during the Revolution; 
and 

Whereas Salisbury served as the staging 
area for the westward migration in the colo- 
nial period analogous to the importance of 
St. Louis and Independence, Mo., when the 
great West was settled; from Rowan went 
such pioneers as Christopher Gist and Daniel 
Boone who explored and mapped the lands 
of Kentucky and Tennessee for future settle- 
ment; and 

Whereas some of the Nation's great had 
their roots in Rowan, some of whom were 
Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States; James Knox Polk, President of the 
United States; Adlai Ewing Stevenson, Vice 
President of the United States and grand- 
father of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson; Hugh Law- 
son White, presidential candidate in 1936; 
Vice President Alben Barkley; Senator Rich- 
ard Russell; Senator Hugh MacNary; Ashebel 
Smith, and many other fine citizens of other 
States; the counties formed from Rowan 
County have produced equally distinguished 
leaders, either directly or through their de- 
scendants, among them being President Her- 
bert Hoover; James Pinckney Henderson, 
first Governor of Texas; Gen. James White, 
founder of Knoxville, Tenn.; and 

Whereas Salisbury led the movement for 
the North Carolina Railroad which was 
completed in 1856, and the Western North 
Carolina Railroad begun in 1858; and 

Whereas citizens of Rowan were the first 
to attempt to establish a greater university 
for the State by a bill presented to the legis- 
lature in 1784; and 

Whereas Rowan prepared in the first nor- 
mal school in America, at Zion Parnassus 
Academy, 6 of the first 7 graduates of the 
University of North Carolina; and 

Whereas Rowan County is the seat of the 
first Lutheran synod in America and has the 
largest Lutheran congregation in the United 
States today; and 

Whereas Rowan has been the mother of 
more than 25 counties in the western half 


of this State and many more in Tennessee; 
and 

Whereas during the Civil War she fur- 
nished 2,500 men for the Confederacy, which 
constituted one-half of the entire male pop- 
ulation; she supplied 3 percent of her popu- 
lation to the World War I, and 10 percent 
of her population to World War II; and 

Whereas the first rural free delivery route 
was established in North Carolina in Rowan 
County and this was the second route estab- 
lished in America; and 

Whereas Rowan has served the State, 
South, and Nation admirably during her long 
history and has never advocated or advanced 
radical theories to the detriment of her 
country; and 

Whereas the people of Rowan County are 
uniting in the proper celebration of her 200th 
anniversary by providing an historical pag- 
eant; two mammoth parades in which there 
will be featured historic floats, marching 
units in various period uniform and dress 
and many other representations, historic 
tours, exhibition of historical material, and 
other appropriate activities from April 12 
through April 18, 1953; and 

Whereas the people of Rowan County and 
the officials of the Rowan Bicentennial desire 
to invite the Governor of North Carolina, the 
Lieutenant Governor, the council of State, 
the members of the senate and house of 
representatives, State officials and employees, 
and the people of North Carolina, to attend 
the bicentennial during the week beginning 
April 12, 1953: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring): 

Secrion 1. That the senate and house of 
representatives indicate their interest in the 
rich and glorious history of Rowan County 
and in the proper celebration of 200 years 
of freedom and progress. 

Sec. 2. That the contribution of Rowan 
County of many great leaders of our State 
and Nation is recognized. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its rati- 
fication, 


Strong Defense Until Communism Is 
Wholly Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Boston Post of April 5, by John Griffin: 

STRONG DEFENSE Must CONTINUE 
(By John Griffin) 

The warning issued by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, who urged caution in ac- 
cepting the present peace offensive as the 
answer to all our problems, is one that ought 
to be heeded by the American people. 

Regardless of the immediate outcome of 
negotiations on the prisoner-of-war issue, 
there is great need to prevent any relaxing 
of our defense efforts. 

Even a satisfactory truce in Korea won't 
be an event that justifies letting down in 
caution and in preparations for defense. 
For all such a truce would mean is that for 
some reason Soviet Russia decided it wasn’t 
the time to plunge into a great world war. 


MUCH SPECULATION 


There is, of course, all sorts of speculation 
as to the motives of the Russians in suggest- 
ting means of reaching a truce in Korea. 
Apparently one man’s guess is as good as 
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another’s, for it is not possible, lacking any 
real information, to do more than guess. 

In this country there are several special 
projects which are devoted to psychological 
examination of Russia in the hope that a 
pattern of Russian thinking can be set up 
as a guide for our own Government, 

There is such a project at Harvard. Al 
sorts of brain power is being applied to study 
of Russia. There are similar projects at 
other universities, and, of course, the State 
Department has specialists who are assigned 
to analyze the Russian mind. 

But in spite of these efforts it is still not 
possible to say that, under certain conditions, 
the Russians will react in certain ways. So 
practically all of the analyses of the experts 
in the last couple of weeks have been guesses. 

Our guess is that General Van Fleet's tes- 
timony before the Senate committee was a 
factor in the Russian decision to seek a 
truce. This may seem far-fetched until it is 
given a little thought. 

General Van Fleet's testimony aroused the 
American people more than anything since 
the dismissal of General MacArthur. He 
told the Senate committee, and through 
them the American people, that the war 
could have been won if the Government at 
Washington hadn't ordered a halt to ofen- 
sives. 

HAD TO CHANGE 


It was made more obvious than ever before 
that we cannot go on endlessly in Korea 
without making a real effort to win. General 
Van Fleet's revelation of ammunition short- 
ages and holding back orders from Wash- 
ington was causing so much pressure in the 
Capital that a change in plans in Korea was 
going to be inevitable. The only change 
could be a real effort to win. 

If the Russians were not ready to risk a 
big war, they might have sensed this change 
and might have decided the time was ripe 
for ending the Korean fighting as soon as 
possible. 

That, of course, is assuming that the pres- 
ent peace effort is real. But the theory holds 
even if it is only another scheme to cause us 
to let up on our efforts. It's only a guess, 
but the whole thing looks like a guessing 
game anyway. 

The important thing now is for this coun- 
try to realize that everything is not going 
to be ideal even if there is a settlement in 
Korea. Soviet Russia is going to be a threat 
so long as the Communist government exists. 

Secretary Dulles described the nt con- 
ditions as “the basic situation of danger in 
which we stand,“ and he insisted that noth- 
ing has happened or is likely to happen that 
makes the unity and strength of the free 
nations any less urgent. 

The Soviet Union is a heavily armed to- 
talitarian state which controls one-third of 
the people and the natural resources of the 
world. It is dominated by a small group of 
men whose avowed aim is the conquering of 
the world, and so long as they remain in 
power and their system prevails, the world 
is in peril. 

No one knows yet just what the Commu- 
nists are going to demand by way of set- 
tlement. The prisoner-of-war issue has been 
the stumbling block in the truce negotia- 
tions, but agreement on that issue isn’t all 
that is involved. 

The Communists still want recognition of 
Communist China by the United Nations and 
admission of that government into the UN 
in place of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

It seems to have been pretty well forgot- 
ten that that was one of the issues from 
the very beginning, and that the war could 
have been ended long ago if we had agreed 
to allow Communist China in the U. N. 
and recognized the Communist Government 
as the rightful government in China. 

If the settlement, therefore, includes such 
recognition and admission to the United 
Nations, the Communists will have been vic- 
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torious, and our losses in Korea will have 
been in vain. 

If peace is finally achieved in Korea, there 
might be a letdown in American vigilance, 
That would be tragic for, as Secretary Dulles 
pointed out, the leaders of Soviet Russia are 
“basically and deeply hostile” to any nation 
that does not accept Communist control. 

They do not recognize “any moral inhibi- 
tions against the use of violence and, in 
fact, do not admit the existence of moral 
law.” 

Those are facts that should be held upper- 
most in the minds of the American people. 
Our desire for peace is great, but it cannot 
be permitted to obscure the fact that there 
is an evil power loose in the world which 
must never be overlooked, and which eventu- 
ally must be destroyed. 


The “Marx” of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Karl 
Marx had some pretty definite ideas 
about how a government should be run; 
and, since he is the fountainhead of 
communism, the people should know 
more about his philosophy. Here are 
some of his views: 

First. All farms and privately owned 
lands to be taken away from the owners 
by the government, rents from these 
lands to be spent by the government 
for public purposes. 

Second. A heavy graduated income 
tax, with an upward sliding scale, forc- 
ing those with higher incomes to pay an 
ever-increasing percent. 

Third. No one allowed to inherit any- 
thing. 

Fourth. Seizure of all property, per- 
sonal and otherwise, of emigrants and 
those who do not fall in line 100 percent 
with communism. 

Fifth. All moneys and credits to be in 
the hands of government by means of 
u national bank with government capi- 
tal. All private banks and loan asso- 
ciations to be put out of business. 

Sixth. Make any contract, agreement, 
commitment, or treaty with a capitalist 
government; keep it as long as it serves 
the purposes of communism. When it 
interferes with communism, scrap the 
document. 

Many people are hoping that if we can 
establish world peace and get Russia to 
sign it our troubles will end. In view 
of No. 6 above, what value will Russia’s 
signature to a peace treaty have? 

How do you like this philosophy? Is 
this the doctrine believed in by those 
who refuse to answer questions for fear 
that they might incriminate themselves? 
Is this the doctrine the people of the 
United States want? If the people do 
not want this philosophy and do not 
want it forced upon them they should 
become alarmed now when there is still 
time to prevent it from destroying our 
own Constitution, 

Watch well the United Nations for, as 
now constituted, it is enemy No. 1 of 
free America, 


An American’s Rights and Responsibili- 
ties Under the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, with leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following essay 
written by Miss Wynell Glanton, a high- 
school student of Elkmont, Ala. This 
splendid essay won first place in a 
countywide contest, and I am very glad 
to bring it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers: 

AN AMERICAN'S RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


(By Wynell Glanton) 


If the Constitution of the United States 
were suddenly thrust aside, we would become 
more conscious of the rights and privileges 
afforded us through this dynamic document. 
Since we do receive these rights and privi- 
leges, there are some responsibilities that we 
should meet. It is the responsibility of every 
citizen to uphold the Constitution. Since it 
is the basis of our freedom, if we do not 
uphold it, our freedom will be taken away. 

Independence was not an element of the 
antebellum struggle. Circumstances literal- 
ly forced it upon the attention of the leaders, 
and then it was reluctantly incorporated 
into their policy, These statesmen were 
proud of being Englishmen so long as they 
were permitted to be such with full recog- 
nition of what they claimed as their rights. 
Thirteen little nations engaged in a common 
war would have been an absurdity, but lo- 
calism was still too powerful to permit a 
union stronger than the minimum defense 
necessary to give it status in the family of 
nations, especially after the need of united 
military effort had ceased. 

It was only when it was realized that a 
nation without a backbone could not remain 
a nation that events led to “the more per- 
fect union.” Then, too, the ratification 
struggle showed how difficult it was to sup- 
port these measures deemed necessary by 
the men who drafted the Constitution. The 
struggle did not end there; neither did the 
strife between localism, nor States rights 
and national powers. 

It has been said that every right carries 
with it a responsibility. The right to vote 
in America is greatly abused. Since it is a 
privilege not enjoyed in all lands, we should 
take advantage of it; yet only one-half of 
the voting population of America actually 
votes, except in the presidential election. If 
we do not vote, are we really paying tribute 
to our forefathers who suffered to maintain 
these rights which we now enjoy? 

If a person should receive a notice of jury 
duty, his first thought perhaps might be 
how he could elude it. Yet anyone who 
dodges the responsibility of jury duty is dig- 
ging his little spadeful away from the 
foundations of one of our country’s broadest 
freedoms. 

The Constitution offers to us freedom—a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. It offers us the right to keep 
and bear arms, a right not to be infringed. 
It means to us equality. The poor of our 
country are furnished lawyers free of charge 
by the State. These underprivileged people 
are not compelled to pay debts promptly if 
they are unable to do so. 

During the Revolutionary War, many citi- 
zens were forced by the King to lodge sol- 
diers in their homes. The citizens of our 
country today take for granted the privi- 
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lege of sanctity of home which is provided 
for in amendment 4 of the Constitution. 

Freedom of the press is one of our most 
cherished rights. Our citizens are enabled 
to view incidents and events from every 
angle and thereby form ther own opinions. 

One of the basic principles of justice that 
we have today is that “The accused shall 
enjoy the right to a public trial, and is 
innocent until proved guilty by an impartial 
jury.” 

Because we are accustomed to having these 
privileges does not mean that we may abuse 
them. The liberty which we have obtained 
is liberty under law. In order to flourish, 
democracy is dependent upon law and law 
enforcement. The people make up the gov- 
ernment and are the lawmakers of a de- 
mocracy. The privileges were drawn up in 
the Constitution for the benefit of the people, 
and it is our responsibility to direct our- 
selves toward the betterment of the welfare 
of the general public, 

According to Magrudar’s American Gov- 
ernment, “To the rich or poor, there is a 
challenge to banish the lingering inequali- 
ties. With free education, a poor boy may 
become a Lincoln or Washington as readily 
as a rich boy.” 

History records the big events, but it is 
the little events of everyday life in each 
little community which contribute to the 
big events—the benevolence, the love, the 
heartaches, the sacrifices behind ‘the scene. 
It is the devotion of individual Americans 
to ideals of free government, expressed in 
their everyday lives, which has enabled our 
Republic to go forward through 176 years 
of unparalleled progress. 

Let us never forget that if the Constitu- 
tion, the basis of our Government had not 
guided us wisely, we might not enjoy the 
rights that we have today, and be respon- 
sible for protecting them. 


Timely Address of Hon. Dewey Short, of 
Missouri, at the 82d Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Rifle Association 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 26, 1953, here in the city of 
Washington was held the 82d annual con- 
vention of the National Rifle Association 
of America. 

Throughout all the years of this fine 
organization’s existence, it has been hon- 
ored by the presence at its annual meet- 
ings of many noted and distinguished 
men from throughout the country who 
are all interested and devoted to our 
country’s welfare and security. 

We, who are members of the National 
Rifle Association, are always proud to 
look back upon our past annual conven- 
tions and note the men of prominence 
who have addressed our officers and 
members and who have commended the 
principles and patriotic purpose of our 
organization. 

Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Edson, recently 
retired from the Marine Corps, and hold- 
er of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
earned at Guadalcanal, the present di- 
rector of the National Rifle Association, 
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made evident his usual excellent discern- 
ment in inviting the Honorable DEWEY 
Sort, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, to address the convention banquet 
this year. We who are privileged to be 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and who have served through the years 
with our distinguished colleague from 
the great State of Missouri are aware 
of his eloquence and convincing orator- 
ical gift as well as his profound knowl- 
edge and devotion to the welfare of our 
country’s armed services and the ideal to 
which they are dedicated; however, I 
feel that the seriousness of his message 
to the assembled officers and members 
of the National Rifle Association was of 
such vital and timely importance and 
was so eloquently and graphically pre- 
sented that it should be made a part of 
our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and it is for 
this purpose, Mr. Speaker, that I insert 
my own remarks and the address of the 
Honorable Dewey SHORT in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Gentlemen, I am happy to have been in- 
vited to speak to you tonight, because I think 
your organization has a vital role in the 
national defense. You are constantly work- 
ing to promote the use of the rifle by every 
citizen, with the objective of teaching him 
to know the rifle and to improve his marks- 
manship. 

The history of United States wars has been 
the history of strong, self-reliant, individual 
soldiers, men of the woods and farms who 
could think with their heads, produce with 
their hands and who could use the weapons 
of the soldier a little better and a little faster 
than the other fellow. 

Our Nation was founded upon the success 
of soldiers who were skilled marksmen in 
battle. The skill with the rifle, which was 
a natural result of our way of life in Revolu- 
tionary times, when put together with mili- 
tary discipline, round tactics and strategy, 
was one of the most important factors in 
achieving our independence and freedom. 
Accurate aim rifle fire—delivered by men who 
were competent in their skill, who knew they 
could hit what they could see—overcame the 
advantages in numbers of enemy troops who 
were trained in the less effective and waste- 
ful theory of volume of fire, a high rate of 
fire directed at the general area occupied by 
our soldiers. 

Most school boys are familiar with the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill in which superior numbers 
of British troops, using the volume of fire 
theory, were defeated by the American Col- 
onists using the marksman skill with the 
rifle. It is not so well-known that the Brit- 
ish imported the Hessian mercenary troops 
largely because they were seeking to match 
the American rifle skill with a similar natural 
skill on the part of those Germans who had 
led the lives of huntsmen and woodsmen in 
their native forests. 

Of course, at that time, we were a pioneer 
country. Our citizens were the same men 
and women who, by their skill and resource- 
fulness, had wrested a country from a hostile 
wilderness. These men brought to the bat- 
tleſleld of the Revolution little skill in the 
arts of war as practiced in their day. They 
did, however, bring an amazing ability to 
adapt themselves to the land over which 
they fought and a fine skill with the basic 
tool of both pioneer and soldier, the rifle. 

At Bunker Hill and repeatedly thereafter, 
these men proved that fine uniforms and 
careful precision maneuvering were no match 
for adaptability to terrain and the skill to 
hit the target. 

The development of artillery, machine 
guns, and aviation in modern times has 


somewhat beclouded the ‘ability to distin- 
guish the advantages which accurate, aimed 
fire of the rifleman has over the delivery of 
a large volume of relatively ill-aimed fire. 
However, these advantages have been thor- 
oughly established by historical study. 

I have already discussed Bunker Hill, so 
let us turn to the Boer War. There the 
British, using the volume of fire theory, were 
repeatedly defeated and held off by inferior 
numbers of skilled Boer riflemen—men who 
had been trained to put meat in the pot with 
the first shot because of their life as hunters 
on the South African veldt. 

The British learned their lesson that time 
and when World War II came along, the 
British Regular Army had become unexcelled 
in their marksmanship training and ability. 

At the Battle of Mons, the Germans, who, 
in the Continental fashion, were relying upon 
masses of men firing large volumes of fire, 
were roughly treated by British battalions 
armed primarily with rifles. As a matter of 
fact, the Germans thought their heavy cas- 
ualties had come from masses of machine 
guns. But, as the expert rifle shooting Brit- 
ish Regular Army became diluted with the 
hastily trained mass conscript army, the ad- 
vantage faded away. 

It is a fact that Russia learned a great les- 
son from little Finland, for the Finns, crack 
shots from years of hunting in their native 
forests, took a dreadful toll of the Soviet's 
finest troops in the Russo-Finnish War. 

History, therefore, has repeatedly taught 
us the value of the rifle, and expert marks- 
manship. We must heed these lessons. 

There are a number of European nations 
who, for their own preservation, have for 
many years promoted civilian shooting. 
These include Switzerland, Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Greece; truly a rolicall of 
countries in which freedom’s flag has flown 
most bravely. Switzerland, for instance, is 
still an unconquered and uninvaded nation 
of free riflemen, a nation where every male 
is required to own a rifle and be proficient 
in its use. 

After learning a bitter lesson from the 
Finns, Russia has been extensively train- 
ing her citizens, both men and women, in 
rifle marksmanship. 

In East Germany, by Russian edict, school 
children receive 1 hour of small-arms train- 
ing each schoolday and are graded on it, the 
same as any other subject. Russian satel- 
lite countries are placing similar emphasis 
on civilian marksmanship training, realizing 
that it is the civilian population that fights 
any big war. 

This country, too, has learned from the 
lessons of World War I, World War I, and 
now Korea that we must rely on our civilian 
soldiers when engaged in any great conflict. 

Perhaps we need not go so far as to re- 
quire each male citizen to keep a military 
rifie ready behind his door, as in Switzer- 
land. But certainly there can be no reason 
for not providing the physical means for 
able-bodied citizens to periodically handle, 
become familiar with, and practice with the 
basic weapon of the infantry soldier. 

This is the role of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, but it cannot do the job alone. It 
is a job for every citizen in the United States. 

In colonial times, the skill in marksman- 
ship was commonplace because necessity re- 
quired a man and his weapon to be con- 
stantly together. The rifle was a primary 
tool of survival, used to get food and protect 
the home. As the country grew—as it ex- 
panded its industries—as law and order 
spread westward, the personal weapon 
ceased to be a tool of everyday and became 
the source of occasional sport, or more com- 
monly, a decoration for the family mantel. 

Unfortunately, because of our changing 
times, the American citizen has ceased to be 
a natural good shot. The sad truth is that 
it takes training and practice for the average 
American of today to become proficient with 
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arifie and in marksmanship. Without train- 
ing and frequent opportunity to practice, we 
will not be a nation of riflemen at all. 

Today, the Communist aggressor has again 
forced this Nation into battle—a battle to 
save the free world. 

On the wild, inhospitable, rangy hills and 
mountains of Korea, in bitter cold, sleet, rain 
and mud, the cream of American youth—the 
Nation's finest—hold the line against the 
spread of communism throughout the world. 
As we Americans contemplate the continu- 
ing possibility of battle with the masses of 
manpower available to Communist leader- 
ship, we must think out a little more clearly 
the place that the rifleman and his train- 
ing will have in our victory. Those who 
tend to take comfort in the thought of our 
big factories, our mighty production, versus 
the Communist big battalions, should reflect 
upon the ability of our soldiers and their 
rifles—their ability to use them—their abil- 
ity to hit the target. 

Unfortunately, some people are still 
dreaming of the Buck Rogers type of war- 
fare. They dream of space ships and guided 
missiles and wars which are fought and won 
by sitting at home and pushing a button. 

However, most of us know that these are 
fantasies, that now, as in the past, it is the 
infantryman with his rifle who must close 
with the enemy and bring the decisive vic- 
tory. 

Regardless of the atom bomb, guided mis- 
siles, strategic bombing, mechanized units, 
and all the tools of modern warfare, the 
concluding act in any war will continue to 
be a contest between men—men with rifles— 
and victory or defeat may well depend on 
which men have the ability to use their 
rifles best. 

As I read the daily reports of the war in 
Korea, of Heartbreak Ridge, of hand-to-hand 
combat, I wonder what those people now say 
who have been contending that these are the 
days of the push-button war and that the 
infantry has outlived its usefulness. 

I think General Michaelis summed it up in 
a pretty good fashion. When as a colonel, 
commanding a regiment in Korea, and in 
discussing the training of his troops, Gen- 
eral Michaelis said: 

“We put too much stress on information 
and education and not enough stress on rifle 
marksmanship and scouting and patrolling 
and the organization of a defense position. 
These kids of mine have all the guts in the 
world and I can count on them to fight. 
But when they started out they couldn't 
shoot. They don't know their weapon. They 
had not had enough training in plain old- 
fashioned musketry. They had spent a lot 
of time listening to lectures on the difference 
between communism and Americanism and 
not enough time crawling on their bellies 
on maneuvers with live ammunition singing 
over them. They had been told to drive 
safely, to buy war bonds, to give to the Red 
Cross, to write home to mother—when some- 
body ought to have been telling them how to 
clear a gun when it jams.” 

Now, for my money, that sums it up and 
when General Michaelis says it I believe it, 
because I have known him for many years 
and there isn’t a better fighting man in the 
Armed Forces. 

I think we have to do something about 
this and I think the place to start is in the 
training of the civilian before he ever gets 
in the service. As this terrible, tragic war 
goes on, more and more young men are 
needed—draft demands mount. Now, every 
able-bodied young man owes an obligation 
to serve a maximum of 24 months on active 
duty and thereafter 6 years in the Reserve 
components. 

Four months of basic training is a meager 
amount of time to acquire the knowledge 
and character a soldier needs for effective 
participation in warfare. But when you have 
to take 2 weeks of that time—68 hours by 
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actual count—to train a man how to shoot 
a rifle, we are wasting his time, the time of 
his instructors, and the money it takes to 
train him. 

There is no reason why every young man, 
when reporting for active duty for service 
in his country’s Armed Forces, should not 
have previously been trained in the use 
of the rifle. There is no reason why these 
young men, at age 184, should not be pro- 
ficient marksmen before they ever get in 
the service. Their forefathers were and 
these boys are no different type of breed. 

Some people, even while paying lip serv- 
ice to the infantryman, and his role of 
importance in modern-day warfare, will tell 
you that it is of little value for the civilian 
to receive training in rifle marksmanship 
because the Army will have to do it all over 
again in order to get it done its way. I 
simply do not believe this is true. 

I don’t say that all rifle instruction in 
basic training can be done away with, if 
we teach civilians how to use a rifle as a 
youth, but I do say that much time and 
effort and money can be saved by reducing 
and supplementing the basic rifle training 
with civilian training. 

And so I pay a tribute to you men of the 
National Rifle Association. In these trying 
times, your traditional role is more impor- 
tant than ever—you must keep up your 
good work for the cause of national defense 
and security. In so doing, you are entitled 
to the sympathy, understanding and assist- 
ance of the Congress, and every citizen of 
this Nation, 

I don’t know how to better summarize my 
remarks of this evening than to read you a 
few words written by a Marine Corps gen- 
eral. This is my idea of a rifleman’s creed: 

“This is my rifle. There are many like 
it, but this one is mine. My rifle is my 
best friend. It is my life. I must master 
it as I must master my life. My rifle with- 
out me is useless. Without my rifle, I am 
useless. I must fire my rifle true. I must 
shoot straighter than my enemy who is 

to kill me. I must shoot him before 
he shoots me. I will. My rifle and myself 
know that what counts in this war is not 
the rounds we fire, the noise of our burst, nor 
the smoke we make. We know that it is 
the hits that count. We will hit. My rifle 
is human, even as I, because it is my life. 
Thus, I will learn it as a brother. I will 
learn its weaknesses, its strength, its parts, 
its accessories, its sights, and its barrel. 
I will ever guard it against the ravages of 
weather and damage. I will keep my rifle 
clean and ready, even as I am clean and 
ready. We will become part of each other. 
We will. Before God I swear this creed. My 
rifle and myself are the defencers of my 
country. We are the masters of our enemy, 
We are the saviors of my life. So be it, 
until victory is America’s and there is no 
enemy, but peace.” 


Will Help Shape Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a 
prominent dairy farmer of my district, 


Mr. Oscar Lauterbach, of Askov, Minn., 
is taking an active lead in working for 


a constructive solution to the problems 
facing dairy farmers. 

An article in the Askov American 
which announces the beginning of a 
nationwide tour to discuss matters first- 
hand with dairy leaders includes his 
recommendations for improving the 
competitive position of dairy products. 
I believe they are worthy of the study 
of every Member of the House who is 
concerned with this problem. 

The article follows: 


Witt HELP SHAPE DAMY INDUSTRY—OSCAR 
LAUTERBACH To CONFER WITH Top LEADERS 
or NATION 


An Askov dairy farmer is slated to play 
an important part in shaping the future 
of America’s farflung dairy industry. 

He is Oscar Lauterbach, president of the 
North American Dairy Cattle Research 
Foundation, an agricultural adviser of wide 
experience who has won national recogni- 
tion for his work in the dairy field. In close 
contact with the farmers’ problem in the 
Minnesota and Wisconsin dairy areas where 
he has been attending various meetings and 
gatherings, Mr. Lauterbach plans to leave 
next week on a nationwide tour to confer 
with the top leaders of this country’s dairy 
industry. 


DECLINE IN DAIRYING 


Mr. Lauterbach will tell these leaders of 
the colossal task of finding equity on a 
market which is performing without prec- 
edent likeness, that the number of dairy- 
men are declining, that the number of milk- 
ing cows has over recent years tended down- 
ward, and all this in a time when the pop- 
ulation of this Nation has been increasing 
at the rate of a newborn child every 17 sec- 
onds. 

In spite of this, Mr. Lauterbach said, the 
Federal Government is purchasing a million 
pounds of butter every week to keep the 
price at 90 percent of parity, a fact that the 
dairy industry must face either with cour- 
age or forthrightness. By not meeting the 
challenge, he warned, the dairy industry is 
only delaying the day of a crisis that may 
prove to be the most staggering that has ever 
occurred in the history of American agri- 
culture. The dairy income, he added, is by 
far the largest of our agricultural economy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


To meet this competitive challenge, Mr. 
Lauterbach suggests the following measures: 

1, Increase the productivity of the average 
milch cow on the Nation’s farms from 192 
pounds of butterfat a year to 365 pounds. 
The average production of milk per cow is 
too low to support a profitable dairy farm 
business and too low to produce milk at a 
reasonable cost to consumers. Those low 
producing cows help to build up the surplus. 

2. Place all dairy produced fluid milk or 
butter under the United States Public Health 
Service’s standards. This would do away 
with the window dressing of sanitary regu- 
lations by city ordinances which give local 
dairymen a milk monopoly. 

3. Repeal the Federal milk market order 
allowing fluid milk to become a free agent. 
This would allow dairy farmers to shift 
from butter to milk and milk companies to 
move more milk from butter areas to regions 
needing more fluid milk. Midwest milk con- 
centrates could be sold on the eastern mar- 
ket. The Boston import duty against a milk 
concentrate from Minnesota amounts to 
more than $2 per hundred or nearly 5 cents 
a quart. 

4. Establish a constructive program that 
will enable the dairy farmer to sell his milk 
at a lower cost, the price to the housewife 
then being at a more comparable level so 
that the dairy industry will be able to meet 
competitive challenges confidently. 
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Gross Inefficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Boston Sunday Post, April 12, 1953, by 
John Griffin: 


Must Fix GUILT ror Ammo Lack 
(By John Griffin) 


Gen. James Van Fleet told the Senate a 
couple of weeks ago that he sent back re- 
ports on ammunition shortages from the 
came he took command in Korea in April 

51. 

Last Thursday former Secretary of the 
Army Pace was asked by the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the shortages. “You 
never did see or know about General Van 
Fleet's reports?” 

His reply was, “No; I did not.” 

It was then revealed under questioning 
that production of shells did not reach sub- 
stantial quantities until last summer, and 
actually production did not catch up with 
consumption until a few weeks ago. 

What happened apparently is that the 
Army brass at the Pentagon decided that 
the war in Korea would be over before there 
was any real need for large quantities of am- 
munition, and then when the real situation 
was finally appraised, redtape was so great 
that the production machine couldn't get 
going. 

Actually, according to Mr. Pace, the fight- 
ing during the first 2 years was done exclu- 
sively with surplus ammunition left over 
from World War II, 


FRIGHTENING REVELATION 


Inasmuch as there was practically no pro- 
duction of ammunition during that period, 
our whole reserve of ammunition was de- 
pleted and during a critical period of several 
months this country was without ammuni- 
tion supplies. 

This is, without any question, one of the 
most frightening revelations yet to reach the 
public, and it is evidence of incredible laxity 
in the Pentagon and in the Washington 
Government during that period. 

How Washington officials and Army leaders 
could have needled the public into an aware- 
ness of the need for appropriating billions for 
defense, with repeated insistence that noth- 
ing could be cut from their budgets, and at 
the same time did nothing about a store of 
ammunition, is beyond explanation except 
through downright negligence. 

Everybody knows that during the months 
when we were without ammunition reserves, 
we could have been plunged into another 
great war. We could have been attacked, 
and we would have found ourselves gravely 
handicapped. 

There can’t be another Pearl Harbor? Well, 
there could have been a few months ago. 
And if the same viewpoint toward the Ko- 
rean war existed in matters regarding air- 
planes, bombs, tanks, and other war mate- 
rials as was adopted toward artillery shells, 
the second Pearl Harbor might have ended 
this country’s existence as a free Nation. 

There is every reason to suppose that the 
attitude was the same toward other things 
in addition to ammunition, for the simple 
reason that the Pentagon view was that this 
Korean thing didn’t really amount to any- 


A SORRY SHOWING 


For several years tax rates have been at an 
all-time high, and the people have been told 
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that many billions were needed for defense. 
Inasmuch as every American is vitally inter- 
ested in adequate defense, the money has 
been forthcoming with almost no com- 
plaining. 

What has happened to the billions? No- 
body seems to know, except that a great 
part of the sums haven’t been spent. All 
through the time since the start of the 
Korean war we have been in danger. We are 
still in danger, not only in Korea but also 
in Europe. 

At any time during this period we might 
have become involved in a world war and we 
might have found ourselves without any 
ammunition of the kind most needed. Where 
would that leave us? In what respect would 
that be an adequate defense? 

Pormer Defense Secretary Robert Lovett 
told the Senate committee the day before 
Mr. Pace testified, that the Army as a shole 
is responsible for a sorry showing. But he 
wouldn't place the blame on any individual 
or groups of individuals. 

Another one of the top men in the defense 
administration blamed the system, and 
both men agreed that lack of funds was not 
an important factor. 

It shouldn’t be too difficult for the com- 
mittee to place the blame. The problem is 
relatively simple. There was no lack of 
funds, which means that the Congress and 
the people did their part for defense. That 
puts it squarely up to the Army. The for- 
mer head of the Defense Department admits 
the Army made a sorry showing. The 
Army went ahead and exhausted our ammu- 
nition reserves., So it is clear, in the absence 
of any other evidence, that the blame lies 
right in the Pentagon. 


SOMEBODY RESPONSIBLE 


Without even leaving their seats for an 
executive session, the committee immedi- 
ately adopted a resolution demanding from 
the Pentagon the names and positions of 
persons, past and present, who have handled 
ammunition contracts. 

The trouble with previous investigations 
has been that they haven’t been followed 
up. This is one that must be, for the life 
of the Nation is vitally involved. If there 
are persons stupid enough to deplete our 
ammunition reserves they ought to be 
removed. 

If there is a system that is at fault, it 
should immediately be reformed. The De- 
fense Department is the key to our contin- 
ued existence as a free Nation, and it is 
not enough simply to reveal its shortcom- 
ings. People who have placed the Nation 
in jeopardy should be banished from any 
position in which they can do more harm. 

As Senator Byrp remarked, Everybody ad- 
mits its gross inefficiency but nobody is re- 
sponsible.” Somebody ought to be held re- 
sponsible, and the matter should not rest 
until the whole thing is changed. 


Resolutions of San Francisco Chapter of 
the Polish American Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ' 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Chapter of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress recently adopted two reso- 
lutions which I believe will be of interest 
to the entire Congress. I therefore ask 


that they be printed in the Recorp and 
now submit them for that purpose. 

The one resolution urges that October 
11 be designated as General Pulaski 
Memorial Day in recognition of that 
great general’s unselfish contributions to 
American liberty. The other calls at- 
tention to the sad plight of millions of 
Polish citizens now suffering as a result 
of Russian Communist domination of 
their homeland. Their cause is cer- 
tainly a worthy one, and I know that we 
all share with our fellow citizens of 
Polish descent their sorrow in these 
tragic circumstances. 

The resolutions follow: 


Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We American citizens of Polish origin in 
San Francisco, assembled under the auspices 
of the San Francisco chapter of the Polish 
American Congress, Inc., representing Polish 
Society of California, No. 7, PNA; St. Stanis- 
laus Society, No. 57, PRCU of America; 
Polish Literary and Dramatic Circle; United 
Polish Societies of San Francisco; Paderewski 
Club, Inc.; American Polish Citizens Club, 
Inc., meeting in San Francisco, Calif., re- 
solve that the Congress of the United States 
of America, by legislative enactment, desig- 
nate October 11 of each year permanent 
General Pulaski Memorial Day, who gave his 
life and fortune to make America free. 

Resolved, That we, the San Francisco 
Chapter of the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., representing Polish Society of Cali- 
fornia, No. 7, PNA; St. Stanislaus Society, 
No. 57, PRCU of America; Polish Literary 
and Dramatic Circle; United Polish Societies 
of San Francisco; Paderewski Club, Inc.; 
American Polish Citizens Club, Inc., in ses- 
sion this 26th day of February 1953, in the 
city of San Francisco, Calif., in accordance 
with American ideals and traditions, hereby 
petition our Representative to take steps and 
to officially join in answering the cry of dis- 
tress of the millions of suffering people of 
Poland now temporarily in the toils and 
grip of the Russian Communist invaders 
and that our United States Government has- 
ten in bring aid and relief to the innocent 
people in Poland, and the refugees and ex- 
iles therefrom in other countries to save 
life of men, women, and children in accord- 
ance with the American tradition and in 
accordance with the dictates of humanity, 
justice, and civilization. 

ZOFIA KOWALKOWSEI, 
President. 

JOSEPH F. NOGA, 
Secretary. 


Formosa and Hong Kong Serve As 
“Windows” Into Red China, and the 
View Isn’t Pretty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL D, PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including therein a story by Barry 
Bingham, from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, entitled “Formosa and Hong 
Kong Serve As ‘Windows’ Into Red 
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China, and the View Isn’t Pretty,” dated 
April 12, 1953: 


Formosa AND Hone Kone Serve As “WIN- 
pows” INTO RED CHINA, AND THE VIEW 
Isn’r PRETTY 

(By Barry Bingham) 

(Chiang Kai-shek seems almost wholly 
preoccupied with a desire to invade the 
mainland as he sits in his island fortress, 
In Hong Kong, many stories about what is 
going on in Mao Tse-tung’s domain are in 
circulation. But there is little agreement 
as to whether Chiang could expect much 
help from guerrillas if he gains a foothold.) 


Hone Konc.—All I know about China is 
what I heard in Formosa and Hong Kong. 

The vast mainland of China is sealed off 
from the outside world by a new kind of 
Chinese Wall. This barrier runs through 
men’s minds as well as across thousands of 
miles of territory. 

Chinese who live on the free outer fringes 
seem glad to tell you what is going on be- 
yond the wall. Their versions differ rather 
widely. 

In Formosa, we heard the official Chinese 
Nationalist story. 

The velvet carpet was rolled out for Adlai 
Stevenson. He has not been considered a 
very sympathetic figure by Chiang Kai-shek 
and his supporters; but they recognize that 
Stevenson has the ear of many Americans. 
We were received in green and flowering 
Formosa with much Chinese charm, treated 
to superb Chinese food, and given a look at 
the show window for a new China. 

We saw thousands of Chiang’s troops in 
training. They are wiry, strong-looking 
fellows. They lack that deep absorption, 
that fanatical devotion to the job in hand 
that had so struck us among the Republic 
of Korea troops in Korea; but then the 
Chinese are less-intense people than the 
Koreans. 

FORMOSAN COUNTY FAIR 


On a former Japanese airstrip outside 
Taipeh, we wctched a type of training exer- 
cise that is called a county fair at Fort Ben- 
ning. Each instructor has his “pitch,” and 
the trainees move from one to another as 
though visiting booths at a fair. 

American officers are working with 
Chiang’s troops at all levels. One of them 
told me that these soldiers 2 years ago had 
nothing but a pair of swimming trunks and 
a straw hat. Now they are well equipped 
by Far East standards, thanks to American 
aid. 

We were told that there are some 600,000 
Nationalist troops on the island. It is harder 
to get a figure on the real effectives, the men 
who are fully trained and equipped for a 
military campaign. The number seems to 
lie between 150,000 and 200,000. 

Sitting in Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek's cool, shaded office, with bowls of red 
and white dahlias on the table and cere- 
monial cups of jasmine tea sending up a 
delightful fragrance, the talk was all of an 
operation against the mainland. 


CHIANG READY TO FIGHT 


It is Chiang’s position that Chinese and 
Russian communism can never be separated 
except by the sword. He is prepared to wield 
that sword, if he can have support from 
America and acquiescence from our allies. 
That means, of course, United States air and 
sea support. 

The generalissimo insists that he will need 
no additional land forces, and that he can 
lick a fivefold enemy strength ashore. 

After 3 to 6 months and some victories 
to prove that the landing is not just a diver- 
sion, he counts on widespread desertions 
from the Communists. 

There is no questioning Chiang’s sincerity. 

This devout Methodist, who reads his Bible 
for half an hour every day, is plainly a dedi- 
cated man, 
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His small, neat head is all skull. His eyes 
are dark, bright, and darting; but there 
is more sadness than mirth in them when 
his mouth, as it frequently does, smiles, re- 
vealing prominent false teeth with very 
pink gums. À 

The return to the mainland is his obses- 
sion. Some of his followers are willing to 
concede that reconquering mainland China 
will require political as well as military prep- 
arations of the most effective sort. China 
regained by force of arms would surely go 
adrift again before long if it were not pro- 
vided with a central government the people 
would accept and respect. d 


A FRANK STATEMENT 


It is interesting to read this kind of frank 
statement in an official pamphlet published 
by Chiang’s government: “Obviously there 
can be little doubt as to the incentive or 
sincerity of the Government in fulfilling its 
promise in Taiwan (Formosa). It failed on 
the mainland, and it is only too aware of 
its past mistakes. Its only chance of restora- 
tion is in Taiwan. Taiwan, therefore, is lit- 
erally a last stand. The results must be 
proven to the world.” 

On Formosa, there is visible effort to dem- 
onstrate reform. Sun Yat-sen’s doctrine of 
“land to the tillers” is being put into effect. 
Tenants are buying up tidy little rice pad- 
dies, and production has risen in direct 
ratio to this new stimulus of ownership. 

American and Chinese officials are working 
smoothly together on the Joint Commission 
for Rural Reconstruction. 

Health clinics operate in every Formosan 
village, stocked with United States-supplied 
medicines, but run by Chinese. 

Eighty-four percent of the Formosan chil- 
dren are going to school, preparing for a 
future that no human being can predict. 

How much is this demonstration of order 
and concern for social standards getting 
across to the mainland Chinese? 


CONFLICTING TESTIMONY 


Here we get conflicting testimony. At 
least, however, the Nationalists are training 
some capable administrators on Formosa, de- 
veloping methods among the island’s 9 mil- 
lion proper that might be applied later to 
the mainland's 450 million. But there is 
little evidence that this object lesson in 
government can be seen by the mainlanders 
across the Chinese wall. 

The man to watch for the future, I was 
told by many, is Chiang’s eldest son, Chiang 
Ching-Kuo. He was educated in Russia, ran 
a Communist factory in Leningrad when still 
in his twenties, married a Red Russian girl. 
He is now conceded to be vigorously anti- 
Communist, and his knowledge of Soviet 
methods may be valuable in fighting them, 
but some say that his mind has been shaped 
in a totalitarian mold. 

Chiang Ching-Kuo runs the security police 
in Formosa, plus a youth corps that is said 
to bear some earmarks of the Hitler jugend. 
He has the reputation of being intelligent, 
purposeful and ruthless. 

He was away from Taipeh during our visit. 
There is talk that he will soon go to America 
to help popularize the Nationalist cause. 

We also missed Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
who was en route to Formosa from the States 
when we left. 


BOTH SIDES SEEM SATISFIED FOR HONG KONG TO 
STAY AS IT IS 


In Hong Kong, the Red China problem is 
closer physically, less pressing psychologi- 
cally, than on Formosa. 

This utterly fantastic and beautiful city 
is set like an elaborately carved jewel between 
mountains and sea. People of every nation 
live among these dream-like rocks, some in 
villas a Hollywood star would covet, some in 
putrid-smelling shacks. j 

The harbor is alive with every conceivable 
type of craft, from sam to giant Ameri- 
can aircraft carriers. At night, the lights 


of thousands of junks sparkle in the black 
water like fireflies. 

There are solid new buildings going up 
everywhere, 

Short of world war III itself, it looks as 
if this British Crown Colony will stay as it is. 

The status quo suits everybody's book in 
one way or another. The Reds can earn 
foreign exchange through trading here. 
The West can maintain a listening post 
within sound of China's heartbeat. The 
Chinese in Formosa and all over the world 
use Hong Kong as an informal post office, 
through which they slip messages in and 
out of the mainland. 

We drove up to a control point on the 
frontier some 10 miles back of the city. 
The border runs for 17 miles along the 
winding Sham Chen River. 


REDS STARED BACK 


Here we gazed across at armed Red guards, 
and they stared right back at us, Word had 
been printed in the Hong Kong papers that 
Stevenson was planning an inspection trip 
to the frontier, and a couple of Communists 
snapped pictures of our party. It was an 
odd feeling to be photographed for some 
Red rogues’ gallery. 

Our cheerful beefeater of a British in- 
spector described the guards on the other 
side as “repugnant-looking devils.” He was 
right. . 

As we stood at the little frontier station, 
the morning train from Hong Kong puffed 
in. About 300 pasengers climbed off and 
lined up patiently to have their baggage 
examined. Dozens of babies were strapped 
to their mothers’ backs, and I heard only 
one of them cry during the long wait in 
the sun. 

About 500 travelers cross the border in 
an average day, mostly shoppers going into 
Hong Kong and hack again. 

As the arrivals from Hong Kong reached 
the platform, a Communist loudspeaker let 
loose with a shrill record of what we learned 
was a Shanghai song of welcome. It was 
music that would be hard to come home to. 


BAGGAGE SEARCHED 


We watched crates and boxes being 
searched with quite thoroughness by British 
customs officials. We noticed coming in 
from China consignments of Swatow lace, 
duck feathers, pig bristles, tung oil, menthol 
crystals, and vegetables for the Hong Kong 
market. We saw going out from Hong Kong 
shipments of aluminum paste, photo equip- 
ment, penicillin from France, drawing sets 
and wrench sets from Germany. 

Back in Hong Kong, I heard many stories 
about China today from many people. 

I heard from some that China is in the 
grip of a new religion, communism, and 
that the new faith possesses all the power 
of the crusades to breed fervor in men’s 
minds. . 

I heard that the Chinese masses are con- 


- scious of taking part in some vast new ex- 


periment. Whether they like it or not, they 
recognize its dynamism. Taxes are effi- 
ciently collected for the first time, causing 
some resentment but perhaps more admira- 
tion. 

INDIVIDUALISM DOFFED? 


I was told that the Chinese have put aside, 
at least for the time being, their historic 
individualism. Tell a Chinese in the oid 
days to keep off the grass, and he immedi- 
ately wanted to set foot on it. Now he obeys 
the rules. The Chinese no longer throw 
orange peels out of train windows or spit 
the seeds on the floor. The are behaving 
like good schoolchildren. 

I was told that the strongest drive among 
the Chinese masses has always been to find 
security. The tight, controlled Communist 
system may give some of them a secure feel- 
ing. 

Each Chinese community is organized 
along the block system that worked so well 
for Hitler. 
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Students are enjoying something that 
might be called freedom from thought. 
They need only to learn lessons by rote and 
stick to the party line. ‘ 

I heard that women have been emancipated 

as never before in Chinese history, and that 
most of them probably like their new-found 
freedom. This is not freedom in the West- 
ern political sense, but in the Orient it will 
pass. 
I was told that Chou En-lai, Red China's 
Foreign Minister, had announced years ago 
that his country must be changed from a 
family-centered to a community-centered 
society. Family ties are being systematically 
broken. Children are rewarded for denounc- 
ing their parents as traitors or grafters. 
Allegiance must not be divided. It belongs 
only to Red authority. 


TENANTS BEAT LANDLORDS 


I heard that symbols of all older authority 
are being ruthlessly destroyed. When a 
landlord is executed for capitalist crimes, 
his tenants are expected personally to beat 
him to death. Any man who does not swing 
his club with vigor is in danger of being 
denounced as a sympathizer of the culprit. 

I was informed that the Reds demand 
great proof of sincerity from their converts. 
Every individual of the smallest importance 
must confess his past errors. If he is to 
teach or occupy any position of the least 
authority, he must undergo “brain wash- 
ing.” This is a period of intense Communist 
indoctrination. 

If he can pass the test of Red sincerity, he 
may be accepted in time as a member of the 
new order. If not, he is likely to be liqui- 
dated. 

I heard that there are some odd ironies 
in Red China. For instance, a young man 
denounced his father as a corrupt capitalist 
and had him executed. The old man's will 
was opened, leaving his son a substantial 
estate. Suddenly the son found himself 
denounced in turn as a corrupt capitalist. 

I was informed that communism is not 
regarded as a foreign ideology in China, 
because it has had a lusty native growta. 
Mao Tse-tung has run his own successful 
revolution in China. The people think of 
him as the fountainhead of communism, 


FOOLING OURSELVES 


I was told that we Americans are fooling 
ourselves if we think the Korean casualties 
are making any impact on Chinese opinion. 
These losses are negligible in Chinese terms, 
I heard. 

Chiang’s Nationalists once mobilized 14 
million Chinese, of whom only about 3 mil- 
lion ever got home again after years of fight- 
ing Japs and Communists. 

A missionary’s son told me that in the 
North China town where he was born it was 
usual to find 15 or 20 frozen bodies at the 
city gates on any winter morning. 

Life is cheap in this teeming, groping, 
hungry land. ~ 

I was told that the one sure thing in the 
Orient is uncertainty. 

Some people insisted that hundreds of 
thousands of guerrillas would soon join 
Chiang’s forces if they came ashore. Others 
declared the guerrillas are nothing more than 
disorganized bandit gangs, and that not more 
than 40,000 of them could be expected to give 
any help to Chiang. 

I heard that the watchword of the East is 
patience. Nothing can be forced by Ameri- 
cans in a hurry for a quick solution. On the 
other hand, I was told that the Communist 
vise is closing tighter every day around the 
Chinese people, and that it grows daily more 
difficult for them to rebel. 

ARTICLE RECALLED 


I kept thinking of Dennis Brogan's article 
in last Decembe.’s Harper’s magazine, in 
which he wrote that Americans think all 
foreign problems can be settled in America, 
and that an event we dislike in the farthest 
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corner of the globe is blamed on some weak- 
ness of American policy. 

I kept thinking that patience is our short- 
est American suit. 

I was told that China can never be won 
back simply by a fast, snappy military cam- 
paign. Many people say we will need some- 
thing like a doctrine of democratic revolu- 
tion to stir the masses as the Red revolution 
has stirred them. 

That is a very big order. 


Slovaks Can Still Laugh at Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, a noted Slovak 
newspaperman, which appeared in the 
Miami Herald of March 22, 1953: 


SLovaks Can STILL LAUGH at TERROR 


The late President Gottwald began his 
career as a coffin maker. Perhaps that is 
why so many people under his regime, even 
the best of friends, were liquidated in order 
to give the coffin makers’ profession pros- 
perity. 

The people of Czechoslovakia in their pres- 
ent dark days of suffering turn their agony 
into humor. Both Czechs and Slovaks are 
bless-d with jovial dispositions. 

The late Jan Masaryk could have earned a 
vast amount of money as a master of cere- 
monies on any first class American broad- 
casting or TV program, or in a night club, 
with his genuine wit and humor. 

Permit me, at this time when the Com- 
munists are mourning the death of their 
bloody comrades and hangmen, Gottwald 
and Stalir, to tell you some of the stories 
gathered by me on my travels. 

The late President Gottwald and his wife, 
Martha, came to the city of Bratislava as 
guests of Vlado Clementis (who was a lead- 
ing Communist among the Slovaks and was 
recently executed). They visited the Na- 
tional Theater, where they had a choice to 
occupy a box or sit in the first row of the 
orchestra. 

Gottwald chose a seat in the orchestra. 
His first lady wanted to know why, and he 
answered: “Oh, I just want to know how 
it feels to have the Slovaks behind me at 
least once.” 

Another time, Andrei Gromyko visited 
Czechoslovakia and he wanted to see the 
country in a hurry. An airplane was or- 
dered. Gottwald flew with him. When they 
flew over Bratislava, Gottwald asked Gro- 
myko: “Comrade, what do you think would 
make the Slovaks happy if you threw it 
down to them from here?” 

Gromyko answered: “I think good shoes 
and woolen clothing.” 

The flight continued and Gromyko in his 
turn asked: “Comrade, what do you think 
would make them happy if you threw it 
down?” 

Gottwald answered, “I think that rye 
bread, bacon, and ham would make them 
happy.” 

Silence followed, but after a brief period 
Gottwald asked the pilot: “What would you 
think, comrade pilot, would make the Slo- 
vaks happy if you threw it down?” 

The pilot answered: “If I threw you both 
down, the Slovaks would be most happy.” 

After the liberation of Czechoslovakia, 
monuments of Stalin were erected all over 


the country. In the capital city of Slovakia, 
Bratislava, one appeared right in the main 
square. A peasant woman came to the-city 
from a nearby village, and, being used to pay- 
ing tribute to statues of the various saints, 
she wanted to know who this new “saint” 
was. 

A policeman replied: “He is not a saint, but 
our liberator, who freed us from the Nazis.” 

The peasant woman knelt before Stalin's 
monument and prayed: “Oh, dear liberator, 
will you please now free us from these ter- 
rible Communists.” , 

Then, there is the one about a Slovak 
peasant who came to the city to have his 
son enrolled in college. He went to the de- 
partment of education and presented his 
problem. The officer told him he was in 
the wrong place, but added: “You have a 
good pair of shoes.” 4 

The peasant inquired in another ofice and 
was sent elsewhere, but not before an of- 
ficial commented on the fineness of his hat 
and asked where he got it. 

“Oh, my cousin sent it from America,” 
said the peasant. 

He continued to a third place, where the 
official could not ħelp him either, but was 
interested in his fine coat. 

“Oh, my sister sent it from New York,” 
said the peasant. 

Finally, he found a janitor who outlined 
for him in every detail how to break down 
the redtape and get his son in school, 

“How is it,” asked the peasant, “that all 
these officers could give me no advice, while 
you—a janitor—can tell me.” 

“Well,” said the janitor, “before the libera- 
tion these others were in various trades—the 
one remarked about your shoes because he 
was a shoemaker; another asked about your 
hat because he was a hatter, and the third 
asked about your coat because he was a 
tailor. Now, me, I used to'be an educator— 
and now I am a janitor.” 

JOHN C. SCIRANKA. 


Social Security for Widows and Mothers 
at Age 55 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


° OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
social-security laws in an important re- 
spect. My bill would reduce the age at 
which the surviving widow of a covered 


worker, or the surviving mother, as the- 


case may be, is eligible to receive benefits 
built up through the coverage of her 
deceased wage-earner husband or child. 

Under the present law, if such a widow 
has no children under the age of 18 
she cannot draw benefits until she be- 
comes 65 years old. Picture the case of 
a 55-year-old woman who has spent her 
life as a homemaker with no practical 
experience in the business world. When 
she is left a widow what are her chances 
for going out and getting a job? We all 
know that women over 40, regardless of 
experience, are given short shrift when 
it comes to applying for work. For a 
55-year-old woman with no job experi- 
ence about the only thing available is 
babysitting or domestic service, and I 
surely would not want my wife or mother 
to have to eke out an uncertain liveli- 
hood depending on that type of work. 
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The only other recourse is for the unfor- 
tunate woman to become a burden on 
her relatives—an unhappy situation at 
best. 

By contrast, a widow with children 
under 18 is now entitled to receive three- 
fourths of her husband’s accrued bene- 
fits monthly, and, in addition, each child 
receives a substantial portion. I con- 
tend that a widow or dependent mother 
of a deceased wage earner has the right, 
as a result of her sacrifice, to benefits 
similar to those now. given a widow with 
young children. Her homemaking ac- 
tivities have kept her from qualifying 
herself to earn her own living. She 
should not be pauperized by withholding 
benefits until she is far past the age 
when she can be expected to go out and 
fit herself to make her own way in the 
world of business. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill will undoubtedly 
be referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I urge the chairman and mem- 
bers of that committee to take favorable 
action on it. The justice of the case in 
behalf of those who would benefit is un- 
deniable. No lengthy study is needed 
to establish the facts. We should be 
quick in providing a remedy. 


Our American Public-School Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following state- 
ment which appeared in the Palatka 
Daily News, Palatka, Fla., dated March 
9, 1953. This statement seems to me a 
worthwhile contribution on the subject 
of our American public-school education. 
In view of the attacks that are sometimes 
made on our public-school system, I 
think that this statement should have 
wide circulation, and for that reason I 
am inserting it in the RECORD: 

Nor PURE FAILURE 


(By H. P. Robinson, supervising principal of 
Palatka Public Schools) 


The following remarks come as a result of 
having listened recently to an indictment of 
our public-school system. While these ob- 
servations are not intended to be construed 
as the final answer, they do represent the 
sincere point of view of one who has spent 
his entire life working in the educational 
profession, 

“Give me a log hut,” President James A. 
Garfield is quoted as saying, “with only a 
simple bench, Mark Hopkins at one end and 
I at the other, and you may have all the 
buildings, apparatus, and libraries without 
him.” This is a fine tribute to a good 
teacher, and would be an acceptable com- 
pliment even today more than 80 years after 
it was first made. 

Today some rare individuals would still be 
willing to let the buildings, apparatus, and 
libraries go by the board. I say rare in- 
dividuals because fortunately they are rare. 
Most of us realize, however, that like all 
phases of modern life, education has be- 
come a more complicated process requiring 
ingenuity and specialized training. The 
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teacher of today is a highly trained specialist 
who like a doctor, or a dentist, or an engi- 
neer needs specialized and modern tools. 
The student's job, too, has grown so far be- 
yond a simple mastery of the three R's that 
he also needs tools to simplify his task. 

What are the tools? Teachers often refer 
to them as instructional materials. In plain 
language, they are simply aids that promote 
learning by sight and sound as well as mind. 
They range from textbooks to field trips; 
from motion pictures to conferences; from 
classroom situations to many other outside 
learning experiences. The function of these 
modern learning tools is to bring to the 
student experiences and understandings 
that were obtained at secondhand in the 
log hut schoolhouse of President Garfield’s 
day. 

Take a look at the modern classroom today. 
What about that map of South America, or 
that chart showing the principal exports of 
the Middle East? What about the projector 
for slides and films over in the corner, or 
the record player on the table, or the globes, 
or the bulletin boards and blackboards? To 
be sure, there are textbooks on the desks as 
well as current periodicals to bring the text- 
book material up to date. But the real, 
firsthand learning experiences come, not 
from these, but from the modern learning 
tools in the hands of competent instructors 
who know how to use them. These learn- 
ing and teaching aids have been developed 
over the years. They are the tools which 
are taken for granted by the well-trained 
teacher. But, unfortunately, all too often, 
many of these learning aids are missing in 
our schools today. Because they are miss- 
ing, many times the teacher, although she 
knows what is needcd, is unable to supply 
the type of learning experiences required 
by each pupil, and being unable, because 
of this lack of facilities, many students fail. 

I recently heard a speaker say that you 
would have to admit that the public schools 
are a pure failure. I do not and never shall 
admit it. What he might well have said is 
that the failures in our schools are due to 
the fact that facilities and well-trained in- 
structors are not provided. 

While we talk a lot about free public 
education these days, all of us admit that 
the so-called free public education costs 
somebody. In 1951 about $215 per pupil was 
the average cost. Yes; the American public- 
school system is a big business with an op- 
erating cost of more than five billion an- 
nually. These billions are paid by the tax- 
payers. Here is the crucial point. The im- 


portant question, however, is not how much - 


is public education costing, but, rather, are 
we as taxpayers supporting education as we 
should. 

It seems rather ironical that the speaker 
who claimed that education was a pure fail- 
ure started his speech under the subject of 
Faulty Thinking, making the statement that 
to think intelligently one should have the 
facts, and continued with the statement 
that two-thirds of the tax dollar was going 
for public education. In my opinion, this is 
the perfect illustration of faulty thinking. 
As a matter of fact, 10 years ago we spent 
15 percent of all Government expenditures 
for schools, while the present expenditure 
amounts to just about 7 percent. 

Actually, we are spending today 3 times as 
much per pupil as we did 10 years ago, but 
this amount is still not enough to provide 
the buildings or to pay salaries that will 
attract the needed teachers, and we are faced 
with the prediction that more than 6% mil- 
lion additional pupils will enter our schools 
in the next 5 years. We are, indeed, facing 
a serious situation, 

What does education do for individuals or 
for communities? In 1945 the United States 
Chamber of Commerce published results of 
a study answering these questions. The 
study showed the relation between education 
and earnings based on data from 40,000 men 


in large cities. It showed that, while 48 
percent of those who completed college 
earned $5,000 or more in 1940, only 13 per- 
cent of those who finished no more than 
8 grades were in the $5,000 bracket. 

Another study, entitled “Education—An 
Investment in People,” reports that where 
one finds good schools one also finds greater 
prosperity; high-level retail sales, magazine 
circulation, and telephone ownership. “In 
line with the close relationship that exists 
between the educational level and income 
level,” the report declares, it has been found 
that metropolitan communities in which the 
adult educational level is high have in most 
eases correspondingly higher purchasing 
power as measured by per capita retail 
sales,” Better education is a good invest- 
ment, for better education means more earn- 
ing power and greater prosperity. 

Those of us who are engaged in educa- 
tional work feel that our American schools 
contribute to the development of American 
youth in many ways. In fact, the school 
probably has as great an influence on the 
kind of a person a youth will become as 
any other agency. This statement is not to 
be construed as minimizing the influence of 
the church or the home, but by holding be- 
fore the pupils the highest ideals our schools 
attempt to build character. In my opinion, 
one of the greatest lessons taught in the 
public schools today is that one’s life is to 
be used for the betterment of mankind. By 
teaching such ideals as honesty, truthful- 
ness, loyalty, and service, our graduates be- 
come upright moral citizens capable of con- 
tinuing the democratic ideals of our Nation. 
Without such training we could not have 
good citizens. Without good citizens our 
way of life could not long endure. 

Frank J. Pace, formerly Secretary of the 
Army, believes that American education and 
American military preparations are parallel 
rather than competitive programs leading to 
national strength. In an address at an edu- 
cational conference observing the inaugura- 
tion of the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Mr. Pace said: 

“The eyes of the world are upon the re- 
armament race. Each step we take in build- 
ing up our strength is important. But let 
us not in seeking this much-to-be-desired 
goal, let our leadership lag in education. 
For arms are used by men, tactics are devel- 
oped by men, and the weapons of the future 
are the product of the plans and education 
of men. Of what value are arms unless our 
capacity to use them grows and improves?” 

There was a time when the world was 
younger when people believed that all indi- 
viduals were alike, and that if a child did 
not fit into the school program set up for 
him, there must be something wrong with 
him. At a later time people thought that if 
children did not fit into the school they 
might as well leave, since each step or grade 
was thought of as preparation for the next. 
Under this selective theory of education, the 
children were expected to fit into the school 
program or get out at an early age. I am 
happy that this selective theory of educa- 
tion has long since been rejected by intelli- 
gent Americans for a more democratic edu- 
cational system, which is founded upon the 
ideal of equality of educational opportuni- 
ties. However, equality of educational op- 
portunities does not mean that each pupil 
shall have identical educational opportuni- 
ties. In our present American system of 
education each individual, we believe, should 
be given the educational opportunities that 
are best suited to his particular needs or 
abilities. No longer do we feel that he must 
fit into a standardized educational pattern. 
No longer do we believe in that dual educa~ 
tion system so widely practiced in Europe. 
Now we strive to help each individual achieve 
to his highest capacity. 

As I sat in my office a few days ago think- 
ing about the attacks on our public educa- 
tional system and wrestling with the per- 
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plexing question, I visualized a world free 
of illiteracy. I saw the billions now being 
expended for racetracks and alcohol put 
into more useful channels. I saw com- 
munities filled with peace and contentment, 
with both parents and children interested in 
music, literature, and art; I saw the slums 
and tenement sections of our cities being 
transformed into beautiful residential sec- 
tions; I saw a Nation of stately churches, 
excellent schools and libraries, and well- 
equipped workshops and hospitals; I saw a 
Nation in which organized planning for the 
welfare of the citizenry was possible because 
the citizens were well trained and able to 
think intelligently. 

All these things I visualized in my musings, 
but suddenly I remembered the attacks being 
made on our schools, and I realized that the 
world in which I lived was filled with selfish- 
ness and greed; that the society which I 
knew was filled with citizens who are bur- 
dened with hardships, with privations, with 
discontentment; that it was a Nation stag- 
gering under the control of the grasping 
hands of a greedy minority who place profits 
above service. 

As I contrasted these two pictures, I could 
not help expressing the feeling that surely 
mankind must realize the importance of 
preserving our way of living. Surely intel- 
ligent people must see that education for all 
is a necessity if our democracy is to en- 
dure. Why, then, do we have these attacks 
on our schools? I'll tell you why. Simply 
because men greedy for the material things 
of life do not realize the practical value of 
universal education. Profit, a powerful force 
in the hands of a small group, has brought 
about a distorted propaganda that produces 
these inflammatory attacks on our public 
schools. Dominated by the love of the dol- 
lar and greedy for even more exorbitant 
profits, men are unable to see that even 
they may be destroyed by their own selfish- 
ness. My friends, in my opinion, anyone who 
would deny American youth the right to 
equal educational opportunities simply to 
save a few tax dollars is as dangerous, yea, 
even more dangerous to our democratic way 
of living than the most powerful Communist 
in Russia, 


The Best Thing About Korea Is the Spirit 
of Its People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including therein a story by Barry 
Bingham, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
dated April 5, 1953, entitled “The Best 
Thing About Korea Is the Spirit of Its 
People”: 

Ar THE FRONT WITH STEVENSON—THE BEST 

THING ABOUT KOREA IS THE SPIRIT or ITS 


PEOPLE 
(By Barry Bingham) 

SEOUL, Korra—The most surprising and 
the best thing about Korea is the Koreans, 

No praise is needed for the American fight- 
ing forces who are operating so skillfully in 
that far-off corner of the world. 

It is about the last place we would have 
chosen to take our stand. A holding opera- 
tion, a war of patience, tedium and attrition, 
is the kind least designed to show off our 
qualities as fighters. 
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Nevertheless, the attitude of Americans to- 
ward the Korean conflict gets better the 
nearer you get tothe front. Even in the rear 
areas, it is far superior to the attitude back 
in the States. 

Nobody is acting heroic about the Korean 
affair. It is just a job to be done, and it is 
being done extremely well. 

I find myself wanting to write about the 
Korean country and the people who live 
there. That is what our American service- 
men are seeing, when they are not out on 
night patrol beyond the enemy lines or star- 
ing across the broken valleys at Communist 
gun emplacements where firing may begin 
at any moment of the day or night. 

The early French fathers who were the 
first westerners to visit this remote land said 
the Korean terrain was like “a sea lashed 
by a heavy gale.” Flying in a two-seater 
helicopter above the forward area, which is 
like floating through the sky in a plexiglass 
globe, I looked down on what appeared to 
be a giant relief map. 

The colors are terra cotta and a dusty 
olive-green. When summer comes, the fresh, 
new green of rice paddies will crowd right 
up each narrow valley to the steep mountain 
slopes. 

Almost every tree has been stripped from 
the hillsides in a desperate search for fuel. 
A few stunted pines and scrub oaks creep 
along some of the ridges. Higher, the crags 
are ribbed and bare. 

Close up, the soil is a reddish clay that 
might belong in Georgia. You see it very 
close up as you inch along a trench toward 
an observation post. Grains of mica gleam 
in the chunks of clay along the trench 
side, inches from your face. 

In the high country, the land is thawing. 
Old Korea hands tell you it is amazing how 
quickly the stifling dust can be converted 
into a vast mucilage-pot of mud. 


IN COMPARISON WITH THE JAPANESE, KOREANS 
ARE WARMER, MORE GENUINE 


We fiew into Pusan, which was once the 
center of a very thin slice of pie that was 
all we had left of Korea. Now it is a mill- 
ing, teeming supply port for the front far 
to the north. 

We came directly from Japan. Almost 
at once, I had the same feeling I have ex- 
perienced in moving from Germany to 
Austria. 

In comparison with the Japanese, the Ko- 
reans are warmer and more genuine. As in 
the case of Germany and Austria, you ex- 
change some Japanese order and efficiency 
for the Korean charm and unforced friend- 
liness. The Japs consider the Koreans shift- 
less and dirty. To me, the degree of clean- 
liness I saw was amazing in a country so 
crowded and torn by war, a country whose 
dust is daily stirred by a hundred thousand 
jeeps. 

Pusan was once a sleepy port city about 
the size of Louisville. Now it has a million 
and a half people. Most of the refugees 
who have been shoved into Pusan by the 
war are living in primitive shacks that cling 
to the naked hillsides around the town. 


Atmosphere cheerful 


Yet, the atmosphere of Pusan on the day 
we arrived was raffishly cheerful. In bright 
sunshine, thousands of Koreans were lined 
up along the streets to welcome Adlai Steven- 
son. Myriads of school children waved paper 
American and Korean flags. Even babies 
strapped to their mothers’ backs grasped 
flags in their fists and joint the celebration. 

Old streetcars that once served Atlanta 
ply the streets of Pusan, loaded to bursting 
point with Koreans. 

Many women wear the national dress, 
which might have been designed by Lane 
Bryant as a far eastern maternity model. 
They wear a short jacket, usually of water- 
melon-pink, sky-blue, or yellow silk, above 


a black skirt of silk or velvet that falls in 
all-concealing folds. White is worn as a 
mourning color. 

Patriarchs roam the streets in impressive 
dignity, goat-bearded and crowned with hats 
like bird cages made of black lacquered 
horsehair, Everywhere there are children, 
swarming and grinning and shouting. 

Our American ambassador, Ellis Briggs, 
told us in his dusty Pusan office that his 
dominant impression of Korea was “the 
astounding cheerfulness and valor of the 
people.” 

Every camp has school 

Their country was first broken in half, 
then pulverized by war. Yet every miserable 
refugee camp has its school, One I visited 
reminded me strikingly of the bare little 
schoolhouse in the pioneer stockade at Har- 
rodsburg. The one in Korea was even barer, 
and there were not 5 feet of level ground 
around it. 

The colors worn by Korean people are 
much brighter than those worn in Japan. 

The native dancing provides a still stronger 
contrast. Ambassador Briggs gave us a look 
at a dancing troupe after dinner at his house. 

Japanese dancing is stilted and rigidly rit- 
ualistic. The performers wear masks or 
make masks of their faces with a heavy 
caking of powder. There is never the slight- 
est change of expression. 


Koreans uninhibited 


In Korea the dancers swoop around in 
brilliant colors, act out the story of the dance 
with effective pantomime, clash cymbals, 
and beat on bright-red drums. It all seems 
delightfully uninhibited after the restraint 
of Japan, 

Pusan is a refugee city, Seoul is a war- 
ravaged capital that still holds up its head. 

Cheering throngs greeted Stevenson when 
he arrived here and drove through the city. 
Banners were stretched across the streets at 
frequent intervals, bearing such legends as 
“We regard Mr. A. Stevenson as forever our 
friend” and “Welcome, Mr. Stevenson. Seoul 
appreciates your visit to the capital.” 

The people of Seoul were greatly disap- 
pointed when President Dwight Eisenhower 
could not visit them during his trip to Korea 
last December. Stevenson’s visit gave them 
another chance to pour out some of their 
gratitude to America and to express their 
hopes for future American support in uniting 
their country. 

Unity is the ruling passion of President 
Syngman Rhee, the old Korean patriot of 77 
who is the political leader and patriotic 
symbol of his country’s resistance. 


ALREADY HOLDING MUCH OF THE FRONT, KOREANS 
TAKE THEIR ARMY SERIOUSLY 


The Korean army now holds a very wide 
segment of the front. A bigger army still 
is in training. 

The cooperation between Koreans and 
Americans on this training program is ex- 
citing. The armored school is borrowed 
straight from Fort Knox, and other special 
schools are close copies of American models. 
American officers are attached to every Ko- 
rean unit in an advisory capacity, both in 
training and in combat. 

We heard about the ROK army from a 
highly competent witness, Maj. Gen. C. J. 
Ryan. He heads the military assistance ad- 
visory group. He will be well remembered in 
Kentucky as the commander of the 101st 
Airborne Division at Camp Breckinridge. 
With General Ryan, we visited ROK train- 
ing centers. 

Basic training is concentrated on a big 
island off the Korean coast. Legend has 
it that this isle was once ruled by Amazons, 
stalwart women who hunted with bow and 
arrow and allowed men to visit their sanc- 
tuary for only 1 month of the year (at the 
time of the full moon in June, the legend 
holds). 
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Now the island is swarming with men in 
uniform. Tens of thousands of young Ko- 
reans are training there. 

The place is swept by constant gales. Dor- 
ens of outdoor classrooms for the trainees 
consist of big circles of stones, enough to 
break the wind but roofless to the sky. 

I have never seen anything to equal the 
concentration of Korean youths in these 
outdoor classes. 

A visit from Adlai Stevenson, attended 
by platoons of photographers, caused not 
a single man to turn his head or even shift 
his eyes. Classwork continued without 
pause. Whenever the instructor asked a 
question, hundreds of hands shot up and 
voices chanted the answer. It was the same 
with artillery practice, bayonet drill, in- 
struction in the use of hand grenades. 

Later, on the mainland, we visited a class- 
room of Korean Wacs. Even here, there 
was not a lifted glance or a giggle. Nature 
still prevails to some degree, however. A 
conducting officer whispered to me: “They 
all came here 3 weeks ago with straight 
hair. Now half of them have a permanent.” 

General Ryan says the Korean youths do 
nothing but train, eat, sleep, and train some 
more. Their concentration on the work in 
hand is prodigious. 

Boys come into camp who have never han- 
died a screwdriver, a pair of pliers, even a 
hammer. Within a matter of weeks, many 
of them become competent in the handling 
and maintenance of tanks. Others quickly 
pick up the knack required for artillery, 
signals, or some other branch of service. 

At every step, they are trained by Ameri- 
can technicians. We supply the training 
skill, the Koreans the will to learn, the de- 
termination, the endurance, 

Something like a third of the Koreans 
come into the Army without knowing how to 
read or write. They are given special 
classes. In a surprisingly short time, Gen- 
eral Ryan relates, some old Mama-San in a 
Korean village will get a letter from her 
soldier-son in camp. Full of pride, she 
rushes to the local patriarch to have the let- 
ter read, It is the first letter ever written or 
received in the family. 

We moved up to see a camp where Korean 
Officers and noncoms are trained. Then we 
visited a ROK division in the front line. 
This is a far different fighting force from 
the half-trained Korean troops who took 
such a pounding in the early days of the 
war. At every point, there is an earnestness 
and a dedication about these Koreans that 
makes Americans seem a little casual. 


- CAN KOREANS HOLD ALL THE FRONT?—TWO 


BOTTLENECKS STAND IN THEIR WAY 


Can Koreans take over all the fighting 
front? 

There seem to be two important bottle- 
necks in the way of that solution: shortage 
of officer material for such a rapidly expand- 
ing army and shortage of equipment, which 
can only come from America in competition 
with many other commitments. 

We were often reminded that it would 
not be sufficient merely to train and equip 
a large Korean Army. We in America would 
have to go on maintaining that army for the 
indefinite future. 

Korea is too poor to support any major 
war effort on her own. A four-star Korean 
general gets $13 a month, plus an allowance 
of rice for his family. A private gets 50 
cents a month. And since inflation set in, 
living is not nearly that cheap in Korea. 

The Korean front line is a strange repeti- 
tion of World War I conditions. It is a 
trench warfare. The Communists have tun- 
neled like moles into the naked hills north 
of the line, and they will be terribly hard 
to dislodge from such deep positions of 
defense. 

Simple for Reds 

Supplying a war machine is simpler for 

the team on the other side from us. An 
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enemy soldier carries a week’s rations on 
his back. It consists of about 5 pounds of 
rice in a long bag with 6 knots in it. It 
would take something like a small truck to 
carry an American soldier's weekly ration, 
and nobody wants him to have less. 

Even in the current stalemate, there is 
lively action everyday along some sector of 
the front. Shells lob over from Communist 
batteries hidden on the mountainsides, 
Patrols probe out into enemy territory every 
night. There are casualties, deaths, despite 
the best medical service front-line troops 
ever got in the long history of warfare. 


Loss rate is low 


Of men wounded, we now lose only about 
2.2 percent. Nearly 90 percent of the 
wounded return to active duty. The record 
makes even World War II standards look 
poor by comparison. 

We heard a young medical officer boasting 
that his corpsmen are so good that “we don’t 
need ladies up here.” 

“They don’t need ladies,” cracked a gen- 
eral, “they need women.” 

Offshore, aircraft carriers send wave after 
wave of jet bombers streaking over North 
Korean targets. With an interval as short as 
25 seconds between takeoffs, plane crews exe- 
cute split-second preparations and roll out 
of the way like dervishes along the carrier’s 
deck. 

There is no time for beefing about a war 
that does not seem to move. There is a job 
to do, planes to get moving, targets to blast. 

The enemy now is always the Chinese. 
You don’t hear much about the North Ko- 
reans. They are pretty well blanked out in 
the long-drawn struggle. 

Each man near the front in Korea has a 
job to do on which lives depend, his own and 
others. This spells cooperation with the 
other men who are doing similar jobs, what- 
ever part of the wide world they happen to 
come from. 


Lesson in cooperation 


U. N. forces from other nations in Korea 
are made up of professional soldiers who 
don’t much mind a fight or where it takes 
place. We saw French, Dutch, British, Thai- 
land, Australian, New Zealand, Canadian, and 
Indian units in the lines, There are many 
others. These men are learning lessons about 
how to work together, despite barriers of 
language, background, and training. 

A United Nations security force was al- 
ways contemplated under the Charter. Rus- 
sian vetoes kept it from ever taking official 
form. Now something like it is shaping up 
in Korea. What the Soviets managed to pre- 
vent at Lake Success, they have created by 
their own aggressive action on the Korean 
front. 


Libby, Mont., Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 10, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
three radio broadcasts on the proposed 
Libby Dam in Montana. Station KLCB, 
of Libby, and Oliver Coburn and Dan 
Courtney, are to be commended for the 
fine public service they have rendered 
in presenting these details to the people 
of Lincoln County, Mont. Iam informed 
by the Public Printer that the manu- 


script will make 3 pages in the RECORD, 
at a cost of $252. 

There being no objection, the texts of 
the broadcasts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE Lissy DAM AND WHAT Ir MEANS ro You—I 


This is the first of a series of programs 
dealing with the proposed Libby Dam and 
the impact this project will have on Libby 
and Lincoln County. The dam will, of 
course, bring changes to this area—econom- 
ically, morally, and politically. There will 
be problems which must be met. Just what 
the dam will mean to you, the average citi- 
zen of this area, will be the subject of an 
entire series of broadcasts compiled and 
edited in the KLCB newsroom. The need 
of the dam will be discused, the advantages 
it will bring, and the disadvantages, the ob- 
jections, real and imagined. This program, 
the first of the series, will deal with some of 
these questions in -general, but later pro- 
grams will deal with each of the problems in 
detail. 

To really keep up with the developments 
of the Northwest, one should have a map 
handy for reference—or rather, three maps— 
one of the United States and Canada—one 
of the Pacific Northwest—and one of Lincoln 
County. A glance at the map of the Pacific 
Northwest and a tracing of its rivers reveals 
at once that the Columbia River is of utmost 
importance to the region. Into it drain 
waters from Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana and Canada. All over this vast re- 
gion a number of dams are either built, un- 
der construction, or in the planning stage. 
The Libby Dam is one of these projects. The 
dams serve a threefold purpose. One: 
Flood control. Two: Power generation. 
Three: Irrigation. Floods in the past have 
destroyed millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, taken many lives, and inflicted untold 
misery on a great many people in the North- 
west. The Libby Dam is an important part 
of flood control in the Northwest. By stor- 
ing water in the reservoir created by the 
dam, the water level in the Columbia can be 
controlled with the help of other dams in 
the system to the extent that floods would 
virtually be a thing of the past. Aside from 
this fact, there is also a serious flood dan- 
ger on the Kootenai River. At Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, only forty-odd miles from 
Libby, there has been trouble from floods 
nearly every year. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been lost by farmers in that 
area from the raging waters and many thou- 
sands more have been spent by the Army 
engineers in building and maintaining dikes 
along the river to afford some measure of 
protection, but in the years of high waters, 
these dikes are not sufficient to save the 
area from serious loss. According to the 
Army engineers, the Libby Dam could be paid 
for by the savings of moneys spent on these 
dikes and their maintenance. In this one 
respect alone, the Libby Dam is sorely needed. 

Another feature which makes the Libby 
Dam imperative is the power which it would 
generate. Over our vast Northwest region 
are many industries, towns, cities, and homes 
which depend entirely upon electrical power 
for their sole source of energy. A glance at 
the map of the United States and Canada 
will show you that the Northwest in both 
countries is the last great frontier. In the 
future, the region will develop as have other 
areas of this great continent. Cities and 
towns will spring up, great factories and in- 
dustries will be built, railroads to Alaska will 
be built, and all of these things take power— 
electrical power—and more power is urgently 
needed. 

This past fall, which was an abnormally 
dry one for the Northwest, resulted in a 10- 
percent cut in the firm power supply in the 
region. This power cut affected nearly every- 
one in every walk of life. The factories and 
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plants which were forced to lay off men and 
curtail operations were affected. The loss of 
payrolls alone caused a serious disruption of 
the basic economy. In Spokane, for example, 
nearly 5,000 men were out of work during 
this period, due to the power shortage. This 
meant a loss of $2 million a month to Spo- 
Kane. This in turn affected the shopkeepers 
and merchants who were faced with a loss of 
business. A larger than normal drain was 
thrown on welfare departments and unem- 
ployment insurance departments, to say 
nothing of the carriers that engage in the 
transportation of raw materials and finished 
products. Users of electrical appliances, the 
manufacturers of such articles, and the 
people they employ were also affected by the 
critical lack of power, and the vicious circle 


widened until everyone was affected. 


New industry cannot be brought to the 
Northwest, if there is not enough power to 
supply what is already here. 

The Libby Dam, if built at the site nearest 
Libby, would be second only to Grand Coulee 
in power-producing capacity. This factor of 
power generation would seem to call for im- 
mediate construction of the dam. Both the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Pacific Northwest Trade Association have 
noted this in adopting resolutions calling for 
immediate construction of the project. 

Irrigation is not a vital feature of the 
Libby Dam, but water stored behind the dam 
might some day help irrigate the vast acres 
of desert in Washington. The huge area of 
potential food-producing land located there 
will be badly needed to feed the estimated 
170 million people who will populate the 
United States by 1963—just 10 years from 
now. 

These three points then, without embel- 
lishment, show the critical need of more 
power and flood- control projects in the 
Northwest, and a dam at Libby is the next 
feasible project in the overall plan of the 
region. 

In the private power versus public power 
disagreement, no sides can be taken, but it 
should be pointed out that private power 
companies usually do not have the time nor 
the money to develop an entire region. Their 
primary interest, as a rule, is producing the 
cheapest possible product, and selling it at 
the highest possible price as does any other 
type of business which operates on a profit 
basis. 

Assuming that Congress will appropriate 
money for the Libby Dam, which it will in 
all likelihood do because of the reasons al- 
ready outlined, a series of problems imme- 
diately present themselves. Some of them 
are serious and worthy of study, but many 
others are minor and can be easily ironed 
out. 

Some of the more serious are these: 

1. Flooding of land in Canada by the 
backing up of the water behind the dam. 
This is a problem which must be worked out 
by the International Joint Commission. A 
plan is being mentioned in Canada at present 
to trade Canada a market for her natural 
gas in the United States for the land to be 
inundated by the dam. 

2. Probably of the utmost importance to 
this area is the problem of the relocation 
of the Great Northern Railroad. The rail- 
road at the present time maintains that all 
of the relocation plans presented by the 
Army engineers would place it at a disadvan- 
tage mainly because Libby would be from 
3 to 6 miles off the main line. If, however, 
the tracks run within 3 miles of Libby, it 
would not be too great a problem, because if 
Libby’s depot were in the southwest part 
of the flat west of town, it is only natural 
to assume that the town would grow to it. 
The flats west of the city offer the best pos- 
sible reason for the town to expand in that 
direction. 

3. The dam will affect the operation of the 
J. Neils Lumber Co. The lumber company 
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claims that the dam would hamper their 
operations in the northeast part of the 
county. But the lake behind the dam would 
provide easier access to some areas and the 
logs could be floated down to the dam if 
some way could be found to get them in to 
the Neils log pound—perhaps by a flume. 

4. Another serious problem will be the 
curtailment of the Zonolite Co.'s present sys- 
tem of transporting the vermiculite ore 
across the Kootenai to the railroad. 

Each of these more serious problems will 


be studied in future programs. Other prob- 


lems come up in the advantages and disad- 
vantages of having the dam built. Some of 
the objections against the dam are not seri- 
ous enough to even consider, but we mention 
them in passing to prove how some people 
will voice objections to something without 
investigating it, or even giving the appear- 
ance of even thinking. They go like this: 

“I don’t want the dam built because we 
will have to listen to it roar.” 

“We won't be safe on the streets, because 
the dam workers will terrorize the town. 
Our wives, daughters, and even our own lives 
will not be safe.” 

“The dam might wash away and drown us 
all.” 

Silly, aren't they? A moment's thought 
will prove that none of these objections have 
any basis of correct fact or intelligent think- 
ing, so we will not consider them again. 
Other objections, however, are based on 
problems which will have to be met with 
sound management and careful planning, 
such as: 

Overcrowding of the city's present facili- 
ties. 

Overcrowding of present school system. 

A change in the hunting and fishing areas, 
and more people to hunt and fish. 

Real-estate speculation by greedy people 
which might cause little or no construction 
in the city, 

The problem of the county’s welfare de- 
partment which may have unexpected bur- 
dens placed upon it. í 

And possible disturbance of those who like 
to live in seclusion and isolation. These 
problems are those which can be met and 
solved, but which must be faced by the citi- 
zens of this area. These problems should be 
faced now, before construction starts, so that 
when it does begin this community will 
emerge stronger than ever before. To wait 
and procrastinate about these things will do 
the region irreparable damage. At the pres- 
ent time, no one seems to be taking a serious 
view of these questions, and, therefore, it is 
the purpose of this series to encourage pub- 
lic-spirited citizens to discuss the matters 
pro and con, and possibly promulgate an or- 
ganization which will make active plans to 
cope with these problems, 

As to the advantages which will result from 
the dam's construction, there are many 
which are apparent: 

First and foremost, the dam will bring an 
economic independence to an area which, to 
date, due to lack of development and facili- 
ties has been entirely dependent on forestry 
products. Economic dependence on a sole 
source always breeds an unhealthy atmos- 
phere in any community. History is full of 
the consequences of feudal baronies. 

Second, new businesses will result from 
the increased payrolls and will, for the first 
time, give citizens of this area a chance to 
buy in markets comparable with surrounding 
towns and cities. 

Third, new recreation areas will be devel- 
oped along with the dam. The resulting 
lake will provide new water sports in sum- 
mer, and, of course, increased winter sports, 
The lake will provide a huge new supply of 
fish. All this in turn will bring an increas- 
ing number of tourists into Lincoln County. 

A large and permanent growth will come 
to this area, bringing with it a boom in pop- 
ulation. This will make Libby and other 


communities in this county better places in 
which to live, bringing with it possible im- 
provements, such as first, better streets, sec- 
ond, playgrounds, third, sewage-disposal 
plants. 

New industry with its resulting payrolls 
will also be attracted to this area, bringing 
new customers to the merchants of Lincoln 
County. It is reported that already at least 
two pulp mills are considering location in 
this area; and that electronics manufac- 
turers from the Eastern States are looking 
for western locations with an abundance of 
clean water and power. 

These advantages and many others which 
time does not permit us to mention should 
be planned for, and this is another reason 
why a wide-awake, intelligent organiza- 
tion is needed to prepare Libby for its dam. 

From information available to date, with 
preliminary survey work already accom- 
plished and out of the way, it is well within 
the realm of possibility that the start of con- 
struction on the Libby Dam project could 
be as early as 1953, if the new 83d Congress 
is willing. 

All of these questions and problems which 
we have briefly mentioned in this broadcast 
will be studied at length in the programs to 
come. Libby’s Dam, when built, will be a 
colossal structure and a monument to prog- 
ress in this area. It will take an intelligent 
and informed people to benefit from it, and 
it is with this in mind that this series of pro- 
grams has been inaugurated. Information 
on all phases of the project—pro and con— 
will be gathered and passed on to our 
listeners, 


Lrssy’s Dax AND Wuart Ir MEANS To You—II 


This is the second in a series of programs 
designed to better acquaint you, the listen- 
ers, with the facts concerning the proposed 
Libby Dam project. The problems and how 
to solve them, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, will all be studied pro and con during 
this series of broadcasts. 

To gain the facts, KLCB sent nearly half 
a hundred letters to anyone who might have 
information. The Army engineers, cham- 
bers of commerce in cities where such proj- 
ects have been built, the Governor, MIKE 
MansFIELD, J. Neils Lumber Co., the Great 
Northern Railroad, Zonolite, and many more 
received letters. The response to these let- 
ters was good, but a strange situation has 
developed. Those who are in favor of the 
project answered promptly and sent much 
material which will be used in this series, 
but those who might have reason to oppose 
the dam, even though they answered the let- 
ters, did not send any material. One letter, 
for instance, from the Sandpoint Chamber of 
Commerce, said in part: 

“Frankly, we would like to see the Army 
engineers pick up their tools and get the 
heck out of Idaho.” 

But they gave no reasons for such a posi- 
tion, merely stating that the story was 
too long to answer in a letter. So to find 
the true facts on the “con” or negative 
side of the question has required a great 
amount of research. In the course of inves- 
tigations, a memorial which Winton Wede- 
meyer introduced to the 1951 Legislature of 
Montana came to light. Mr. Wedemeyer is 
the State senator from this area. He is 
serving his first term as senator. Mr. Wede- 
meyer lives in Fortine. He is a Republican, 
and was elected to office in 1950. 

Mr. Wedemeyer's position concerning the 
Libby Dam is perhaps not too well known, 
so it might be a good idea to examine his 
memorial a little more closely. During the 
1951 session of the State legislature, Mr. 
Wedemeyer introduced a memorial to the 
Congress of the United States. Our State 
legislature passed the memorial on Febru- 
ary 28, 1951. This memorial was sent to 
Congress and also to Senators James Mur- 
ray and Zales Ecton, and Congressmen 
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Mike Mansfield and Wesley DEwart. These 
men were, at the time, Montana's representa- 
tives in Washington, D. C. 

The memorial noted that the President 
had appropriated $200,000 for the planning 
of the dam project, and then went on to say: 

“Whereas the citizens of Lincoln County 
neither requested, nor generally desire, that 
this dam be constructed, and will be faced 
with serious economic and social prob- 
lems due to loss of taxable private prop- 
erty and the disruption of transportation 
systems and increased school, policing, and 
relief costs; but will share little of the 
benefits of the project which will largely be 
derived by downstream areas and the Nation 
at large; and 

“Whereas the pattern developed for public 
sharing of indirect and direct costs of this 
project may set a precedent for future and 
similar projects in Montana: Now, there- 
fore, be it resolved.” 

The memorial goes on to ask that the 
United States Congress in providing money 
for the project also pay for the following 
six items which we will quote directly from 
the memorial: 

1. Provide continuing, adequate payments 
to replace tax-iIncome losses to county and 
States governments resulting from removal 
or decrease of property valuations on the 
tax rolls. 

“2. Provide continuing payments in lieu 
of taxes to county and State governments 
equal to tax revenue that would have been 
derived from the same projects under pri- 
vate ownership. 

“3. Require that highways and roads in 
the storage area be replaced by new trans- 
portation facilities on the basis of service- 
in-kind, rather than roads-in-kind; this, in 
most cases, providing roads on each side of 
the reservoir. 

“4. Provide ample school facilities during 
the planning and construction period for 
children of Government workers and con- 
struction workers not previously resident in 
the area, 

“5, Bear the additional cost occasioned by 
the project of policing temporary towns and 
adjacent areas during the construction pe- 
riod. 

“6. Share the cost of necessary relief pro- 
vided for unemployed persons and their fam- 
ilies during the slack periods of construc- 
tion and for excess workers attracted to the 
area.” End of quote. 

This memorial states quite well Mr. Wede- 
meyer's position concerning the Libby Dam 
project, and he is still working at it. Ina 
news release from United Press, dated in 
January of 1953, Mr. Wedemeyer expressed 
his intention of asking the legislature to 
pass another memorial. The new one would 
ask Congress to set the site of the Libby 
Dam up the Kootenai River about 15 miles, 
As of this date, a joint memorial of the State 
legislature and from Walter Neils, vice presi- 
dent of J. Neils Lumber Co., has been signed 
by Gov. J. Hugo Aronson, and has been sent 
to President Eisenhower and to Congress, 
1 Juesting most urgently that the site be set 
15 miles upstream from Libby. 

We do not state that Mr. Wedemeyer is 
against. the Libby Dam, We have merely 
pointed to his six-item memorial, and we 
add this further comment: If the six items 
requested were granted by Congress, it would 
place so many obstacles in the way of the 
Libby Dam project that it would seem eco- 
nomically impossible for our Government to 
build the dam. 

Perhaps a closer examination of the me- 
morial is now in order. 

First of all, how does Mr. Wedemeyer know 
that a majority of the citizens of Lincoln 
County do not want the dam? Has he 
talked to every citizen personally? Has any 
election or ballot been taken so that Lincoln 
County citizens could express their opinions? 
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Some of the items asked for by Mr. Wede- 
meyer’s memorial or resolution are entirely 
reasonable. For instance, the Government 
should help with relief, schools, and policing 
the county, and adequate roads should be 
built. However, it is not always necessary 
to build roads on both sides of a dam res- 
ervoir. 

Going back to the first two items asked for 
in the memorial, let’s take a closer look. It 
would seem the first is excessive, and it 
would seem the second is a little dangerous. 
To analyze more thoroughly: 

Mr. Wedemeyer wants continuing pay- 
ments for loss of taxable lands. A glance 
at the map will show anyone that there is 
not a great deal of taxable property which 
will be lost to the county. He further seems 
to forget that the new homes, industries, and 
businesses which will come as a result of the 
building of the Libby Dam will more than 
compensate for any loss. 

The second item of Mr, Wedemeyer's me- 
morial is a little dangerous. He asks for 
payments equal to tax returns which would 
be derived if the dam had been built by 
private industry. First of all, it seems im- 
probable that private industry could or 
would spend $200 million on a flood-control 
power project. 

Secondly, the item calls for, in effect, triple 
taxation; first, taxpayers’ money (because 
every citizen is a taxpayer) would be used 
to build the dam; then, Mr. Wedemeyer 
wants the citizens to pay taxes which would 
be used to pay taxes on the project which 
our tax money had already built. Such a 
proposal is unprecedented. Suppose the 
State of Washington wanted to tax the Fed- 
eral Government for the Hanford bomb proj- 
ect on the basis that it might have been 
built by private industry, or suppose the 
State of Tennessee wanted to tax the Oak 
Ridge project. What about Army air bases, 
and other military installations? Suppose 
States wanted to tax them on the basis that 
private industry might have built them, 

In his new resolution, Mr. Wedemeyer 
wants Congress to build the dam up the 
river 15 miles. or so from Libby. He says 
that this is the wish of a majority of Lincoln 
County residents. Again we ask: Has a bal- 
lot been taken? Has an election been con- 
sidered to get the opinion? 

In asking for the site to be set up the 

Kootenai River 15 miles, have all the angles 
been considered? With the site up the river, 
these factors come to mind: 

1. There would be less storage space in the 
reservoir. 

2. There would be a loss of generating 
power capacity. 

After examination, it would appear that 
Mr. Wedemeyer’s memorial is speaking for 
a certain few interests which have been 
against the project from the beginning, 
rather than for all the people of Lincoln 
County. 

Perhaps it is time for an intelligent public 
to band together in an organization which 
would work with the Government, rather 
than against it. If the Libby Dam is to 
benefit the majority of the people of Lin- 
coln County, it is up to the majority to work 
as a unit. 

THE Lissy DAM AND WHat Ir MEANS To 

You—IlIt 

This program, the third in the series, will 
deal with the problem of backing water be- 
hind the dam, which will flood land in 
Canada. 

Before we look into this phase—we have a 
Matter to clarify. Since our first program 
was aired, we have had a communique from 
the Army engineers which we will pass along 
to you. Im our first program we stated, 
quote: 

“The Libby Dam, if built at the site near- 
est Libby, would be second only to Grand 
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Coulee in power producing capacity,” un- 
quote. 

The communique from the Army engi- 
neers states, quote: 

“However, our latest figures on power pro- 
duction do not indicate that Libby would 
become second to Grand Coulee in that re- 
spect,” unquote. No further figures were 
given in the communique. 

Now, for the problem of backing water 
behind the dam which will flood land in 
Canada, This problem is in the hands of 
the International Joint Commission and so 
far they have not reached an agreement on 
the problem. Because of this preliminary 
work being done on the project was stopped 
by the Army engineers in December of last 
year. 

However, the Commission is going to meet 
again this coming April in Spokane, and 
Col. E. C. Itschner, Chief of the Western 
District of the Army engineers, said, when 
commenting on the situation recently: “We 
are confident that a satisfactory agreement 
will be reached in April.” 

Briefly, here is the problem: 

The Libby Dam, if built at the present 
proposed site (river mile 204.9, about 3 miles 
upstream from Libby) and at the proposed 
height of 2,459 feet, would create a reser- 
voir 107 miles long and would back water 
into Canada for a distance of 42 miles to 
the tail water of the Bull River Dam site, 
which is 5 miles upstream from Wardner, 
British Columbia. On the Canadian portion, 
the reservoir would flood a few very small 
communities, a few farms, and some sec- 
ondary roads, and in addition it would neces- 
sitate the raising of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Crows Nest Line and No. 3 high- 
way for short distances. What would the 
United States give in return for this land? 
That is the problem to come before the 
Joint Commission. 

Now KLCB does not claim to have the 
answer to this problem, nor even a sugges- 
tion on how it can be solved. That is not 
the purpose of these programs, but the in- 
formation contained in these broadcasts may 
help to enlighten the citizens of this area, 
and if a group of citizens is formed to meet 
the problems of the dam’s construction, per- 
haps this group could come up with some 
constructive ideas and can pass them along 
to the International Joint Commission when 
they meet in April. 

This problem, as we have stated, is in the 
hands of the Joint Commission, as well it 
should be. The Commission is an example 
of the close cooperation that has existed be- 
tween the United States and Canada for 
many years.. This cooperative spirit is illus- 
trated by the Kootenai River Interim Report 
to the International Joint Commission by 
the International Columbia River Engineer- 
ing Board, dated November 1, 1950: 

“A basic principle to the effect that the 
boundary is to be ignored in setting up the 
physical elements of the best plan for the 
comprehensive development of the Colum- 
bia Basin and parts thereof has been estab- 
lished” (sec. 15, par. 153). 

And again: 

“The question arose as to whether Cana- 
dian storage projects should be considered 
independently of United States projects, or 
as a part of the Columbia River power sys- 
tem; this question was early resolved in fayor 
of considering the Canadian projects as in- 
tegrated electrically into, and operated as a 
part of, the Columbia River system” (sec. 4, 
par. 13). 

An estimate of land and relocation costs 
in the portion of the reservoir which would 
extend into Canada was made in 1951, 
jointly by Canadian and United States en- 
gimeers. The estimate, at that time, based 
on 1949-50 price levels, and including al- 
lowance for interest during construction 
was $6,459,800. On the July 1952 price level 
basis, the estimate is as follows: $6,621,000 
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(Canadian dollars). This estimate is sub- 
ject to final determination by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission—United Stetes 
and Canada. 

After authorization of the Libby Dam proj- 
ect by Congress in May 1950, steps were 
initiated to obtain approval of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission—United States 
and Canada, as required under the terms 
of the Boundary Water Treaty of 1909, for 
projects in one country which will back 
water into the other country. Application 
was made to the Joint Commission for ap- 
proval of the project on January 12, 1951. 
The Joint Commission held hearings on the 
application in March 1951, at Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho; Helena, Mont.; anc at two locations 
in British Columbia. The Joint Commission 
has not yet taken action to approve or dis- 
approve the application, but will quite 
probably do so when they meet in Spokane, 
Wash., in April of this year. 

Many plans are afoot, both in Canada, 
and in the United States, to bring about a 
settlement of the problem. One idea which 
is mentioned frequently in Canada is to 
trade Canada a market for her natural gas 
in the United States, chiefiy in the Pacific 
Northwest, in return for her approval of 
the Libby Dam project. Another is the 
possibility of using Canada’s soft coal in 
Alberta to generate steam power and sell 
the electricity to the United States. 

This problem then points out the need for 
a group of interested Lincoln County citi- 
zens banded together to work with the Army 
engineers through all phases of the project 
to obtain the greatest possible benefit from 
the Libby Dam. It would seem nothing 
would be gained by ignoring the project. 

There has been some talk that Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Canada would stand to reap 
all the benefits from the Libby Dam, while 
Lincoln County and Montana would get 
little or nothing. Perhaps this would not 
be true, especially if some of the recommen- 
dations of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce were given serious consideration. 

In the Spokane Chamber of Commerce’s 
position as stated to the International Joint 
Commission meeting in March of 1951, the 
Spokane chamber urged that the Libby Dam 
be built as soon as possible. This was done 
for the following reasons, and we quote part 
of the statement: 

“The predominant benefits to be realized 
from the Libby Dam project are fiood control 
and hydroelectric power that will be made 
available to the Pacific Northwest. Not only 
will the Libby Dam ultimately produce 
1,030,000 kilowatts at the site, but, by reason 
of its upstream storage will firm up power 
at the existing downstream plants. * * * 
The recent floods throughout the Columbia 
River Basin have emphasized pgain and again 
the urgent need for permanent flood-control 
measures.” 

In the 1953 policy statement of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce on development 
of water resources for the Pacific Northwest, 
they had this to say: 

“In recognition of the continuing threat 
of a power shortage, the chamber urges that 
sizable amounts of upstream storage be pro- 
vided at the earliest possible date at the 
Libby Dam.” 

Another very important suggestion was 
also contained in the policy statement: 

“The chamber urges the making of a Co- 
lumbia interstate compact which would 
equitably allocate the region's water resources 
among the various States of the area.” 

In a letter to KLCB, Don Bowsher, who is 
the manager of the Columbia Basin depart- 
ment of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
said: 

We of the Spokane chamber realize that 
each State has a stake in the development 
of the water resources of the area, and that 
each State is entitled to equitable portions 
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of the benefits accruing from this develop- 
ment. We believe that-an interstate com- 
pact is the best means of doing the job.” 

It would appear that an interstate compact 
might be the best way to insure Montana of 
getting her full share of the benefits of and 
from the Libby Dam and other projects in 
the Northwest, but here again we are faced 
with the need of an informed public opinion 
to start the ball rolling. KLCB is doing its 
best to inform the citizens of Lincoln County 
as to all the issues involved—both pro and 
con. We are not attempting to take sides— 
we are not supporting any phase. It is the 
stated purpose of these broadcasts to give 
the complete picture to you, the listener. 
It is then up to you, Mr. Average Citizen, to 
form your opinions and act accordingly. 
KLCB is ready and willing to lend its facili- 
ties to any organized groups that are willing 
to meet these problems with action. 


Has Wilson Touched the Real Fat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
inelude therein an article from the Louis- 
Ville Courier-Journal, dated March 16, 
1953, entitled “Has Wilson Touched the 
Real Fat?” 


Has WILSON TOUCHED THE REAL Fat? 


Few taxpayers—especially at this time of 
the year—will doubt that Defense Secretary 
Wilson is on the right track in ordering the 
armed services to reduce their civilian pay- 
rolis. The move will abolish some 39,346 jobs 
by the end of May. It is bolstered by an ac- 
companying order to reduce the number of 
military personnel assigned to desk jobs, and 
by an earlier Wilson decree prohibiting the 
use of military personnel to replace civilian 
employees. 

Well and good, the aching taxpayer may 
say. But he will get a new concept of the 
enormous task before the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in effecting tangible economies 
when he reads what a drop in the bucket 
the newest Wilsonian move amounts to: a 
saving of about $33 million between now 
and June 30, a reduction of less than 40,000 
jobs in the Defense Department's civilian 
work force of 1,327,546, all in a department 
paying about four and one-half billions, not 
millions, a year for civilian employees alone. 

More economies are promised, both in the 
Defense Department and elsewhere, of course, 
But these figures clearly attest that some- 
thing far more fundamental than mere pay- 
roll pruning is called for before any signifi- 
cant savings can be achieved. And the pros- 
pect of fundamental cuts in the Defense De- 
partment, at any rate, was dimmed con- 
siderably a fortnight ago when four admin- 
istration spokesmen—Wilson, Secretary of 
State Dulles, Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
and Budget Director Dodge—told surprised 
congressional committees in effect that the 
world situation forbids deep cuts in defense 
spending and makes the outlook for tax 
reductions and balanced budgets very poor 
indeed. 

We think the four administration spokes- 
men, basically, were right. This is no time 
to cut into the muscle of our defenses, and 
it may even be necessary to add to that 
muscle before the year is out, both at home 
and abroad, 


But muscle is one thing, fat another—and 
we believe there is an excess of costly fat 
not only in the Defense Department still, 
but in other Government departments as 
well. A little Coolidge austerity would be a 
good thing all around—and the administra- 
tion’s crusaders had better keep a greeting 
supply of it on hand for those flocks of Re- 
publican office seekers who, according to 
Newsweek, have been appalled by the seem- 
ingly low rewards of Government service. 

Defense, however, is the department that 
gets 85 cents of every Federal tax dollar now- 
adays, so it is clearly up to Engine Charlie 
and his team, with Congress, to do the major 
fat-trimming operation. 

They might start with the brass, as we 
suggested the other day. A good general, 
we believe, is worth every penny and every 
perk he gets—but isn't part of Defense’s fat 
an excessive number, say, of generals and 
admirals, of colonels and captains? Does the 
Navy really need more admirals today than 
it had in 1945, the Army and Air Force 4 
times the top-officer strength for 2,000,000 
men that they had for 8,000,000 in wartime? 
And what about some of the expensively 
expanded frills of our military machine— 
costly junkets for hordes of civilians, some 
of the more dubiously valuable of the sup- 
posed morale-building programs? Can't some 
of these be cut? And can't military man- 
power be applied to more exclusively military 
tasks than often is the case nowadays? 

Even in these promisingly fat fields, how- 
ever, the savings will be small compared to 
what we believe might be accomplished in 
the letting of Government defense contracts. 
Mr. Wilson ought to let us know, and soon, 
if it is really true, as charged in the past, 
that some great firms using Government fi- 
nancing and ofttimes Government-owned 
equipment have sulked in their directors’ 
rooms until a fat profit of 30 or 40 percent 
was guaranteed—and he ought to let us know 
that the crusaders will no longer allow such 
holdups, 

It will be painful, but economizing never 
has been anything else but that—and it will 
be doubly painful and difficult, we suspect, if 
and when the death of the last controls leg- 
islation sends steel prices soaring. But pain 
is another one of the prices of office, as Mr. 
Wilson already has learned, and there will 
be balm, as there was for Mr. Coolidge, in 
the gratitude of a nation of taxpayers. 


A Responsible Opposition in a Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “A Responsible Opposition in a 
Democracy,” delivered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] at 
Town Hall, New York, on March 23, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RESPONSIBLE OPPOSITION IN A DEMOCRACY 
(By Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 

I am glad to be speaking this morning 
about the role of the opposition. Recently 
I have had some occasion to ponder this 
problem. It is a new role, but a challenging 
one, You know, of course, why it is a new 


role. Let me say something of the challenge 
of the role. 
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The opposition has at once a great ad- 
vantage and a great responsibility. Its ad- 
vantage lies in this—that, to a large extent, 
the opposition can define the issues before 
the country. It is up to the opposition to 
discover and to focus attention on the most 
significant issues—to see that American poli- 
tics debates first things first. 

Obyiously, this advantage carries with it a 
great responsibility. We will be responsible 
for the substance of American political dis- 
cussion—whether that discussion shall be 
concerned with significant issues or side is- 
sues; whether that discussion will be in- 
formative, or merely propagandistic. Intel- 
ligence is in large measure a matter of ask- 
ing the right questions—raising the right 
issues. An intelligent political system does 
the same thing—it centers politics on things 
of significance. A system that achieves this 
is likely to improve its substance and its 
powers of survival. The opposition takes 
much of the responsibility for this. 

Not only the substance of politics, but 
also the tone of politics and of government 
fall within the responsibility of the opposi- 
tion. The opposition can set the whole tone 
of government—if it is captious, carping, 
pettifogging, then govenment will be frus- 
trated and ineffective. It is doubtful if the 
opposition can gain from forcing this kind 
of government. Often, the opposition will 
obviously be to blame, and in the long run 
it subverts free institutions. It is better 
politics and better public relations to attend 
to major issues, and not to create false 
crises. 

Let me make clear at the outset that I 
shall be speaking as a partisan * * * as a 
political practitioner. I think this is as it 
should be, for the role of the opposition to- 
day is one that will have to be worked out 
by those who belong to it. And it will have 
to be worked out within the active and 
fluid political situation—it cannot be worked 
out on an abstract basis. This is so because 
there are very few traditions or institutions 
in the United States which lay down either 
a law or a code of conduct for the opposing 
party. 

The Democratic Party had 20 years in 
which to think out the problem of how to 
govern. It may well be that it lost the last 
election because it had ceased to concern 
itself actively with that problem—it seemed 
to have lost something of the will to govern. 

But the more difficult problem is that of 
how to conduct an opposition. I don't think 
the late opposition ever gave much atten- 
tion to this problem, and certainly they 
never thought it through, You may say 
that they must have given it some attention, 
since they were successful at the polls in 
November. But remember—it took them 20 
years. 

It may well be that the irresponsibility of 
the late opposition has made them—some 
of them, at least—unfit to govern today. I 
am not speaking here of individuals, for 
there are many noble and responsible men 
and women in the administration today. I 
am speaking here of the party itself—of the 
party as an institution, ‘and of the state 
of mind which still continues to flare up 
in several quarters of that party. 

Sometimes, in Washington today, it is a 
little hard to tell just which party is gov- 
ernment and which is opposition. I need 
only mention the Voice of America, the 
Yalta Resolution, the appointment of an 
Ambassador to Moscow, the extension of the 
reorganization act. 

It is taking some time for both parties to 
make the transition (between government 
and opposition, and vice versa). I notice 
this daily in my work in Congress. And I 
think it is largely explained by the fact that 
the party recently in opposition—or some 
members of it—never really thought about 
what their function should be. The prob- 
lems of opposing are naturally closely re- 
lated to the problems of governing, The 
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most urgent common denominator of both is 
responsibility. 

Responsibility can in part be enforced by 
institutions. But only in part—for there 
is a state of mind or an attitude involved 
as well. We have to start with that if we 
are to make our political institutions work. 
The electoral process is the institutional 
framework of American political responsi- 
bility. But I believe it takes an initial atti- 
tude of responsibility to work the electoral 
process. Part of this responsibility is an alle- 
giance to the electoral process itself, and to 
the other civil liberties and institutional 
forms which go with that process in our 
country. Another part is a constant intel- 
lectual awareness of political realities—the 
wants of the American people, and the inter- 
est of America as a nation among other 
nations. 

So much for the past and its influence on 
the present. Now—what of the Democratic 
Party and the liberal opposition? It now 
falls to us to work out a method of respon- 
sibility in opposition. 

Our decisive defeat in the presidential 
election might make this difficult. But we 
also begin our task with some advantages. 
We are not too far from contro] in the Con- 
gress, and we may achieve control in 1954. 
Our presidential candidate won innumerable 
friends and admirers even in defeat—he is 
admired by many who voted Republican 
simply because they felt it time for a change. 
Finally, we are a party who over the past 20 
years has created much of the policy and 
the political framework within which the 
Republicans are now governing. 

In creating those policies we answered the 
éxpressed needs of millions of Americans at 
home, and the requirements of our integrity 
as a nation in our dealings abroad. We are 
accustomed to meeting these needs. We 
do not feel that we have lost touch with the 
people—and we are thus free of the feeling 
which gives rise to so much irresponsibility— 
the feeling that leads to ever more desperate 
expedients in the search to reestablish favor 
with the voters. And, we are, of course, in 
sympathy with the legacy of broad policies 
which we have left to the country. We un- 
derstand those policies, having taken the 
lead in working them out. 

We are prepared, now that we are in oppo- 
sition, to defend those policies where we 
think them wise and still justified; to urge 
their extension where we hoped to finish the 
job. We are also prepared to use our time 
wisely in order to study the new and emerg- 
ing needs and requirements of our economy, 
our political institutions, and our inter- 
national position. 

Not all Democrats are agreed on the sub- 
stantive issues of our opposition. Let me 
point out here that our party system differs 
from the British in an important respect. 
In Britain, most issues are fought out be- 
tween the two major parties—there is almost 
no public debate within either of the parties. 
There are exceptions, of course—like the 
Bevanite opposition in the Labor Party, and 
the debate on economic policy within the 
Conservative Party. But these are excep- 
tions, and are condemned by many as violat- 
ing the rules of party conduct. 

In the United States we debate issues 
within parties as well as between parties. 
One task of our opposition will be to work 
out positions to which both “liberals” and 
“conservatives” in our party can subscribe. 
Much of this working out will be done pub- 
licly; but I am sure it will be done with good 
feeling and respect on both sides. And re- 
member, there are many issues, particularly 
in foreign policy, on which our party is al- 
ready united. 

The Democratic Party will conduct a selec- 
tive opposition. We will not oppose simply 
for the sake of opposing. Both President 
Truman and Adlai Stevenson have urged 
that we so conduct ourselves. We agree. Let 
me consider some of the main issues. 


Much has been said about bipartisan for- 
eign policy. I do not believe this means 
there should be no opposition. There is, I 
think, some broad definition of the national 
interest which sets the bounds of debate. 
But our party has remained within those 
bounds over the past two decades, and the 
President is today committed to a foreign 
policy which shows no actual signs of sharp 
departure from Democratic foreign policy. 
Many of the changes he has talked about 
are changes to which our policy logically led 
and for which the time is now ripe. We had 
foreseen those changes, and will support 
many of them now. 

But bipartisan foreign policy does not mean 
that there shall be no debate. There is no 
reason why the party system should not op- 
erate in foreign policy—since debate between 
parties is essential to our system of respon- 
sible government and to the improvement of 
policy. Naturally, security considerations are 
important in foreign policy today. But I 
believe the broad lines of foreign policy 
should be shaped in public—all issues not 
involved in security considerations should be 
subject to debate. Security is generally in- 
volved at the more narrow factual level— 
the broad trend of the facts, and the issues 
they present ought to be public. For there 
is a grave danger in allowing important policy 
to be made under cover. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate I have urged, and will 
continue to urge, that all meetings on legis- 
lative matters—those where security is not 
involved—be open to the press and public. 
Though this is a requirement of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, it has not 
prevailed in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee this year. In advocating this change, 
I believe I am consistent with the President's 
pledge to “bring foreign policy back to the 
people.” I am also trying to see to it that 
the people get the facts direct and undis- 
torted—not as interpreted by members of 
the committee who talk somewhat selec- 
tively with the press. I think responsibility 
of the Government is as deeply involved in 
this issue as responsibility of the opposition, 
and I think it is the responsibility of the 
opposition to press for more open policy- 
making. 

Two other issues may serve to illustrate 
the opposition stand on foreign policy. One 
is the recent resolution on wartime agree- 
ments. On this issue the opposition sup- 
ported the administration, and was ready 
to vote for the resolution which the admin- 
istration submitted. I voted for it in com- 
mittee. We could not, however, vote for an 
amended resolution which made itself mean- 
ingless and ineffective, which exceeded the 
request of the administration, and which 
was clearly directed at partisan domestic 
purposes rather than at Soviet foreign policy. 
The lesson here is that the administration 
will have to do something about its Repub- 
lican opposition. 

There are some wags in Washington today 
who observe that if President Eisenhower is 
to have bipartisan support he will have to 
persuade the Republicans in the Congress to 
support him. 

The other issue is the nomination of an 
Ambassador to Moscow. We Democrats sup- 
ported the administration’s man. We recog- 
nized his proven ability as a career official, 
his knowledge of the Soviet Union, and the 
urgent necessity to have an Ambassador in 
Moscow at this time of transition in Russia. 
We also feel that an Ambassador is seriously 
crippled in his work for our Nation by dam- 
aging, and I think irresponsible, opposition 
to his appointment where that opposition 
serves no national end, but merely local elec- 
toral ends. The case of Mr. Bohlen seems 
to be an instance of the bad habits a reck- 
less opposition finds difficult to unlearn 
when it has the responsibility for govern- 
ment. The present opposition is anxious to 
avoid this. 
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Let me mention one or two domestic issues. 
The Democrats have long supported the prin- 
ciple of Reorganization Plan No. 1—that the 
Federal Security Agency should be a Cabinet 
post. We were for it under a Democratic 
administration and we're for it now. There 
is no opposition on grounds of personalities 
now. But let me tell you something of the 
committee hearing on this plan. 

Iam a member of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. Reorganization Plan No. 
1 called for a special assistant for health to 
the Director of the Federal Security Agency. 
Yet there was no provision for assistant in 
the fields of education or social security. I 
asked the administration spokesman what 
were to be the duties of the special assistant 
for health. The spokesman said he couid 
not tell me that; it has not been discussed 
yet. 

Later in the day representatives of the 
AMA testified before our committee and I 
again asked some questions about the special 
assistant for health, During my questioning 
it developed that a complete plan for the 
special assistant’s duties and functions had 
been submitted to the AMA by the adminis- 
tration. 

Surely, Congress in considering a basic 
reorganization of the administration is as 
well entitled to information as the AMA. 

The administration, too, has a responsi- 
bility. If Congress is to do its job responsi- 
bly and well the administration must be 
frank in supplying information. And if the 
administration is to do its job responsibly 
and well, in the public interest, it should 
put the Congress before pressure groups; and 
should, in fact, have a little less truck with 
pressure groups. 

The public interest isn’t always easy to 
define. The liberal opposition believes, how- 
ever, that the public interest is well served 
by our traditional public-lands policy—a 
policy in which both parties have had a 
hand. We think that policy is in jeopardy 
now, and we will oppose any attempt to do 
away with it. We are opposed to the tide- 
lands or quitclaim bills. We think the edu- 
cation of all Americans is of the first im- 
portance; we think the Supreme Court was 
right; we think that considerations of na- 
tional security, of international law, and of 
our time-honored public lands and conservas 
tion policy are on our side. 

There are other straws in the wind besides 
the tidelands legislation. Bills are before 
Congress to cede to some States the public 
lands in those States. One Senator has re- 
cently favored selling off the Federal dams, 
There are indications that previous plans 
for a Federal dam in Hells Canyon will 
now be scrapped, at the cost of an integrated 
power policy for the Northwest. This seems 
to be the beginning of a consistent admin- 
istration policy. The liberal opposition will 
stand on its record, and will consistently 
oppose this policy. 

Most of the issues I have discussed have 
not themselves been major policies—though 
they have reflected major policies and issues, 
There is not yet much administration legis- 
lation before Congress, and the opposition 
must wait for the larger measures—most 
important, for the budget—before it will 
really see what it is up against and what 
itis todo. In the meantime we can certainly 
be charitable—realizing that it will take a 
new administration some time to find its 
feet. 

One thing, I can promise you, the new 
opposition will not do. We will not run 
down the very institutions of our National 
Government. This was a frequent practice 
in the last years of Republican opposition, 
when the opposition went beyond policies, 
beyond personalities, and often attacked 
some of the actual institutions of Federal 
Government—institutions created to meet 
real needs—needs which local governments 
had failed to meet. 

Looking back at these attacks, we can 
see that it is certainly a bad thing for any 
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party to be too long out of power. It cer- 
tainly leads to recklessness; it is demoraliz- 
ing to opposition and Government alike. I 
am not afraid of this in the case of the 
Democratic Party; however, it seems likely 
that our period of opposition will be a short 
one, and that we shall return to power in 
1956. 

I want to discuss one more field where I 
think the opposition should be active to- 
day—the field of local government. Lib- 
erals should return to the field where they 
had their first successes and found their 
first strength. They can find new strength 
there. 

One frequent complaint about our Con- 
gress is that it gets bogged down with petty 
and local issues—that it fails to find time 
for the really pressing issues. It tends to 
waste its energies and atrophy its educa- 
tional function. It is important that Con- 
gress put more emphasis on truly national 
issues—it is vital to the success of legisla- 
tive bodies that they achieve this emphasis. 
The great 19th-century British parliamenta- 
rians understood this well. The writings of 
John Bright, William E. Gladstone, of Dis- 
raeli and Lord Salisbury continually stress 
that parliamentary debate should be con- 
cerned with the most significant questions. 
And the British have left Parliament free for 
these questions by delegating many issues to 
local governments, 

Our loose American party system is prob- 
ably largely responsible for Congress’ ex- 
cessive devotion to purely local issues. But 
we ought to be able to learn from the Brit- 
ish, and to make a beginning at lodging 
local functions with local governments. 
Congress would benefit from this—so would 
local government, and so would liberal 
politics. 

Liberals have traditionally been concerned 
with the danger of a big Federal Govern- 
ment to a free people. Lately, the Repub- 
licans have had the most to say about it. I 
think there is a difference between the lib- 
eral concern and the Republican concern; a 
very positive difference. Liberals want to 
stimulate local government; Republicans 
simply want to deenergize the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Liberals have backed the growth 
in power of the Federal Government be- 
cause local governments have failed to an- 
swer promptly, efficiently, and sympatheti- 
cally to the needs of people. But liberals 
believe that local governments can be 
cleaned up and made ready to take over many 
of the present functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

At the turn of the century, liberals were 
the leaders of reform in the cities and locali- 
ties. Today liberals like Chester Bowles, 
Mennen Williams, Joseph Clark, Adlai 
Stevenson have shown what can be done in 
State and local government. We should go 
on with this work; and, in revitalizing local 
governments, we will be serving our old con- 
cern with the danger of excessive Federal 
power. 

What are the main jobs in local govern- 
ment? I think there are three. First, we 
must make sure that local governments are 
really representative, that they properly re- 
fiect the will of the people. This means 
fighting for redistricting and legislative re- 
‘apportionment in many cities and States. 
Many of our States have failed to reappor- 
tion or redistrict for years. Many munici- 
palities have been put at a grossly unfair 
disadvantage because thinly populated rural 
‘areas have controlled State governments. 
Prankly, the liberal forces are usually in the 
‘cities—and if liberals want to have the voice 
in government which they deserve, then they 
should get into the fight for reapportion- 
ment. 

Second, local government has to be made 
more efficient. One chief way to do this is 
through the consolidation of many overlap- 
ping and wasteful governmental areas. If 
local governments are to take on new tasks 
and assume new responsibilities, then we 


should see that they do so as cheaply and 
expeditiously as possible. Attempts to 
achieve consolidation of city and county 
areas, for instance, generally meet with tough 
political opposition from those in suburban 
and rural areas. And consolidation will not 
always answer all problems. But if local 
governments are efficiently to perform new 
functions they will have to get rid of much 
duplication. Liberals ought to be involved 
in these questions. They should be working 
for consolidation where, on balance, they 
find it best suited to the new needs of the 
community. And they should be giving 
more time to the study of local governmental 
issues, as well as to the study of relations 
between local governments and the Federal 
Government. 

The problem of intergovernmental rela- 
tions is one that I have been concerned with 
ever since I have been in the Senate. During 
the 81st Congress I was chairman of a sub- 
committee which developed a bill calling for 
a Federal commission on intergovernmental 
relations along the lines of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, I have again re- 
introduced that bill during the current ses- 
sion. I am pleased that President Eisen- 
hower has given indications of favoring such 
astudy. This is an essential first step toward 
developing a realistic understanding of the 
local government's role in our Federal system. 

Third, local government won't work by 
itself; people have to get in and work it. 
Here is something the liberal opposition can 
be constantly busy with—liberals don’t have 
to wait for Federal election years. In local 
government, as in Federal Government, party 
is the heart of government, and government 
is no better than the party that runs it. 

If we want to build up a strong national 
party system, this is one way to doit. Local- 
ism thrives in national politics not because 
people are too interested in local issues, but 
because they are not interested enough. The 
problems of local government are the same 
almost everywhere. When liberals involve 
themselves more actively in local politics 
they will soon find a common interest with 
liberals elsewhere. And they will replace 
those local politicians who have benefited by 
local apathy, and who have been the main 
force behind localism in American politics. 

Liberal politics ought to start at the grass 
roots and spread out from there. Liberal 
politics should be grounded in a concern for 
people and their immediate problems—for 
a concern for healthy human relations is at 
the heart of liberal doctrine. I think the 
way to a consistent national liberal opposi- 
tion, and a national liberal party, lies 
through local rovernment. ’ 

Participation in politics of any kind gives 
meaning and realism to the debating of all 
public issues. For instance, many people 
question whether there is any such thing 
as the public interest—it is said that there 
are only the separate and competing interests 
of groups: Participation in politics teaches 
that there is some definite public interest, 
though it is not, of course, a constant thing. 
Those who participate in politics assist in 
the working out of the public interest. 

If liberals want to elect responsible men 
to office then they would do well to elect 
to Federal offices men who have been 
schooled in the responsibilities of local goy- 
ernment. And as we give new tasks to local 
government we will attract better men into 
local government, With such men, plus the 
many men in Democratic Party ranks who 
have had Federal administrative experience, 
the Democratic Party can avoid irresponsi- 
bility. 

These I believe are the tasks of the opposi- 
tion. I believe my party has something 
positive to gain from performing the role 
of opposition responsibly and conscien- 
tiously, and from giving some real thought 
to the conduct of its opposition. If it does 
so, it can make a new contribution to the 
traditions of American politics. A tradition 
of responsibility in opposition is badly need- 
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ed. It can also quickly work itself out of a 
position of opposition. It can advance its 
thinking on many important issues, and it 
can do this not by intraparty warfare, but 
solid discussion between Democrats through- 
out the country—not only those in Congress, 
When next we take on the job of governing 
we shall be far better off for having behaved 
thoughtfully and responsibly in opposition. 


An Unfair Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
headed “An Unfair Tax,” from the 
March issue of the Exporters’ Digest and 
International Trade Review. This edi- 
torial refers to the 15-percent transpor- 
tation tax which, in my opinion, should 
be eliminated from the Revenue Code, 
especially in the exchange of trade and 
travel between the Americas, 

I have introduced a bill to remove this 
tax, and I hope the Finance Committee 
will find some means for writing this 
provision into the new tax bill if such a 
bill is reported. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN UNFAIR Tax 


For a great many exporters, the Central 
American and Caribbean countries and 
possessions constitute a most desirable mar- 
keting area. With relatively few exceptions, 
their import restrictions are not severe. 
Moreover, as they are not highly industrial- 
ized countries, they import almost every type 
of manufactured product and all have 
enough dollar exchange to pay promptly for 
their overseas purchases. There are no back- 
logs of deferred commercial debt to plague 
suppliers of this area. With consistent cul- 
tivation, these markets offer substantial im- 
mediate business opportunities. They will 
surely grow in importance as outlets for 
American products. In turn, they are a 
most dependable source for many of our most 
needed imports. For the tourist, they of- 
fer many interesting attractions. Recog- 
nizing their present and potential value, ex- 
porters from Europe and Japan have stepped 
up their activities in all these markets and, 
on many items, United States suppliers are 
hard put to meet this competition. 

All this being so, it is most desirable that 
we encourage more trade and travel with 
the Caribbean area. Yet, in effect, Uncle 
Sam now discriminates against business 
with Central America and the Caribbean 
by levying a 15 percent tax on American 
passenger travel to and from these coun- 
tries. This 15 percent impost does not apply 
to travel to other parts of the South Ameri- 
can continent or to Europe. Not only is this 
unfair to our own commercial interests, but 
it also puts an unnecessary burden on tour- 
ist travel with a resulting curtailment in 
dollar income to these nearby countries. 

Recognizing the need for correcting this 
obvious anomaly, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Americas, at its second annual meeting 
in Miami, passed a resolution requesting the 
abolition of this 15 percent transportation 
tax, and Congressman WILLIAM LaNnrarr, of 
Florida, has undertaken to sponsor a bill for 
its repeal, The Miami Chamber of Com- 
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merce, as liaison headquarters for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Americas and in be- 
half of the countries and possessions af- 
fected by this tax, has asked the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Washington 
to urge all Members of Congress to give fa- 
vorable consideration to Congressman LAN- 
TaFF’s bill. The Miami chamber would like 
those individuals, business firms, and other 
organizations who favor elimination of the 
tax to ask their Representatives in Congress 
to support the Lantaff bill when it is intro- 
duced and to go on record as favoring the 
removal of this impediment to inter-Ameri- 
can trade and travel. 

Exporters’ Digest is happy to support his 
campaign. Indeed, in the interest of pro- 
viding customer countries with more dollar 
earnings, we favor early repeal of the 15 per- 
cent tax on all travel beyond continental 
United States of America. 


The Right Slant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial published in the April 10, 1953, issue 
of the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, which deals 
with some remarks made by a distin- 
guished representative in Congress from 
New Hampshire who, for the first time, 
had visited the TVA area and had seen 
that great project in operation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT SLANT 

Representative Norris COTTON, a New 
Hampshire Republican, is a right plain talk- 
ing man. He was sent down into the Tennes- 
see Valley to take a fast look at TVA and to 
make a report back in Washington to a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee studying 
TVA's proposal to move its headquarters 
from Knoxville to Muscle Shoals. He said a 
number of things in newspaper interviews 
while in the valley that make a whole lot of 
sense, 

“I don’t know whether Congress ought to 
tell TVA where its headquarters should be 
except insofar as it is TVA's banker. To that 
extent we are interested in its business.” 

Another of his observations. while in the 
valley was, he did not believe it was good 
business for a congressional committee to 
participate in TVA’s administrative deci- 
sions. “I do not know. It is up to the whole 
committee,” he said. 

“I do not think such a decision should be 
made on a political basis,” Corron said. 

New Hampshire has sent a very level- 
headed gentleman to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we should say, after reading these 
opinions. 

Under the law creating TVA back in 1933, 
the Congress said that the headquarters 
should be located in the immediate vicinity 
of Muscle Shoals. In all probability the law 
could be changed by the Congress and the 
headquarters remain in Tennessee, but as for 
the Congress taking part in the administra- 
tive affairs of TVA, that’s out. If the TVA 
had to run to the Congress for the approval 
of every contract made there would be po- 
litical direction of the Authority. That’s 
just what we have fought to avoid in the 
operations of the Authority through these 20 


years, and we have been pretty successful so 
far. 

TVA had the right to make a contract for 
the building of a building and the leasing of 
that building. The administrative heads of 
TVA had no reason to go to the Congress. 
We believe that when the contract is read 
and understood in full the subcommittee 
investigating the matter will see just how 
careful TVA has been not to violate the let- 
ter or the spirit of the law as written by the 
Congress. 

We have said on a number of occasions 
since the controversy arose in Tennessee 
(there is none in Alabama) that the head- 
quarters would be moved to Alabama, just 
as the law said it should be some 20 years 
ago. 


Abuses of Mining Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “How Collier’s Grabbed 20 Acres 
of Valuable Public Land for $1.25,” pub- 
lished in Collier’s magazine of April 11, 
1953. The article deals with abuses of 
mining laws on our national forests. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How COLLIER’S GRABBED 20 ACRES OF VALUABLE 
PUBLIC LAND FOR $1.25—OUR OUTDATED 
MINE Laws LET OPPORTUNISTS SEIZE UNITED 
STATES LAND AT BARGAIN PRICES 


(By Bill Davidson) 


A few weeks ago, Collier's stole 20 acres of 
valuable land from you, the people of the 
United States. The tract is in Colorado, in 
one of the most beautiful national forests 
in the country. It's covered with lodgepole 
pine and Douglas fir trees; it has its own 
mountain stream, teeming with trout and 
beaver, and it lies right across a proposed 
new route of a heavily traveled transconti- 
nental highway. 

Collier’s paid $1.25 for the land, that is, 
I did, acting as Collier’s agent. No one can 
now get at the timber, or fish the stream; 
I have plastered the area with No Trespassing 
signs. If I wish, I can fence off the property 
as a private hunting-and-fishing preserve. 
Or I can despoil the scenery by building an 
ugly hotdog stand, or a souvenir shop or 
a merry-go-round, anything I want. 

I can do more. I can block the highway. 

At present, U. S. Highway 6, a key artery 
between Massachusetts and California, runs 
right past the property. Farther on, it be- 
comes winding and dangerous, and hard to 
maintain. The Government wants to reroute 
it, and a new tunnel has been drilled through 
the Continental Divide, opening into a valley. 

Collier’s 20 acres block off the valley from 
ridge to ridge. If the Government wants 
to build the road through that valley, it 
will have to buy up the land at my price, or 
spend long, expensive months in court to get 
me evicted. 

How can one man cause so much trouble 
with a measly dollar and a quarter? 

It was easy. I merely drove from Denver 
to the 12,000-foot-high Loveland Pass in the 
Avapaho National Forest, hiked off the road 
into the woods and tacked an empty tobacco 
can to a tree. I stuffed a handwritten notice 
into the can, and on another tree I nailed 
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up a sign reading “Corner No. 1.” Then I 
drove back to the village of Georgetown, the 
seat of Clear Creek County, and paid the 
county clerk my $1.25 to record the notice, 
That’s all there was to it. Under our weak, 
archaic Federal mining laws, my out-and- 
out steal is a perfectly legal mining claim. 

In the 11 western States and South Da- 
kota, there are 450 million acres of Federal 
lands subject to the mining laws. An esti- 
mated 30,164,000 acres—an area greater than 
that of Pennsylvania—already have been 
taken over by private citizens just as I seized 
my choice hunk of Loveland Pass. 5 

Only 3 percent of this huge area is being 
used for legitimate mining. Most of the rest 
has been taken from the people of the United 
States for other purposes—at the rate of 
5,000 new claims every year—in a quiet land- 
grab unparalleled in our history. 

Collier's, of course, filed its claim merely 
to dramatize the shocking situation and is 
gladly giving up its 20 vital acres after the 
publication of this article. But thousands 
of other Americans had more selfish ends in 
view. 


MINING CLAIMS PUT TO VARIOUS USES 


In the Siskiyou National Forest in Oregon, 
for example, the late author Zane Grey ac- 
quired a 32.5-acre mining tract and used it 
as a private fishing preserve along the lower 
Rouge River, one of the finest salmon 
streams in America. In fhe Helena National 
Forest in Montana, Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Osborne used their mining claim as a mink 
farm. In the White Sands National Monu- 
ment in New Mexico, a miner erected a home, 
a filling station, and an auto-repair shop on 
a tract he called the White Gyp Lode Claim; 
and in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest in 
Idaho Basil Rizzinelli put up a string of 
saloons on claims just outside legitimate 
mining camps on United States lands. 

One of the most spectacular cases involved 
a rancher named A. J. Denny, who staked 
out no less than 579 contiguous mining 
claims totaling 86,240 aeres of fine grazing 
land—an area as big as the sprawling city of 
Philadelphia. There are no known worth- 
while minerals in his section of Emery 
County, Utah, but Denny posted the vast 
area with signs reading, “Private property, 
no trespassing,” and he used it as a pasture 
for 13 years—until finally his mining claims 
were voided by the Federal Government, and 
he was separated from his empire. 

The United States Forest Service estimates 
that there are 87,838 such invalid or unpro- 
ducing claims in the national forests. 
There are probably an additional 1,000,000 
in the public-domain lands, which are ad- 
minstered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the United States Department of 
the Interior. To this total, add the esti- 
mated 5,000 new claims every year, most of 
which must be regarded as spurious. 

Do these figures shock you? They 
should—since the public lands and national 
forests are owned by all the citizens, and 
you, as a taxpayer, are paying for the 
depredations. 

The mining laws that permit such mis- 
use of Government land were described by 
President Truman’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission last spring as “a survivor of the 
frontier days.” They were passed by Congress 
in 1872, when it was our national policy 
to give away land to encourage settlement 
nd development of the West. Conserva- 
tion and watershed management were al- 
most unkown then, and the 1872 laws merely 
formalized the vigilante rules set up in the 
lawless mining camps before the Govern- 
ment arrived. 

Under those laws any citizen can file a 
claim to a 20-acre tract of most public lands 
in the West. The claim must be based on 
the discovery of minerals (everything ex- 
cept coal, oil, gas, oil shale, sodium, phos- 
phate, potash, and, in some States, sulfur) 
in sufficient quantity to warrant a prudent 
man in expending his time and money in 
the development thereof. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AT A DISADVANTAGE 


But the claimant doesn't have to prove 
that he has found minerals or even that 
he is prudent. He merely has to tack up a 
location notice, as I did, and record the 
claim with the county clerk. That gives 
him the use of the land—not only the min- 
erals underneath, but also the timber and 
soil on the surface. He is prohibited by law 
from selling the timber—but he can prevent 
the United States from selling it. What's 
more, he can keep anyone else from crossing 
his territory—and that again includes the 
United States Government, which sometimes 
has to resort to long, expensive court pro- 
ceedings to reach its own installations 
blocked off by mining claims. 

A claim is approximately 20.6 acres—1,500 
feet by 600 feet. The 1,500 feet is supposed 
to run along the axis of the mineral vein, 
giving the man 300 feet of working room on 
each side. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of claims one person can file, and an 
ingenious man has no trouble putting sev- 
eral of them together to follow the wind- 
ing course of a fertile valley or a trout 
stream. 7 

To maintain his hold on the claim, a man 
must simply do $100 worth of so-called de- 
velopment work each year. Since the law 
considers such materials as sand, building 
stone, and gravel to be minerals, it is neces- 
sary only to run a, bulldozer over a few feet 
of the property or dig a small pit every 12 
months. The claim belongs to the original 
holder and his descendants forever, and he 
can sell all or part of it at any time. 

ACQUIRING PATENT TO HIS LAND 

If the claim holder wants to get even more 
complete control of his land, he can buy it 
outright—or “patent” it, in the language of 
the mining laws. To obtain a patent he 
must prove only that he has done $500 worth 


of development work, and he must have the 


claim surveyed, which costs roughly another 
$500. Then, after he demonstrates the pres- 
ence of minerals on his land (gravel might 
do) the United States Department of the 
Interior must sell him the trace for $2.50 an 
acre if the minerals are on the surface, or $5 
an acre if they’re underground. 

Once the claim is patented the owner can 
do anything he wants with it. Some people 
have subdivided the land for homes at a 
great profit or built resort hotels. It is not 
unusual for a miner to spend the nec 
$1,000 on his 20 acres, patent the tract for 
$50, and then immediately sell the timber to 
waiting dealers for $30,000. Fewer than 15 
percent of all patented claims have been 
mined or are actually used for mining today. 

Besides the basic weaknesses which make 
a farce of the law, it contains loopholes 
which make it almost impossible to ad- 
minister. 

For example, claims must be filed in county 
courthouses rather than with the Federal 
Government. There are about 350 county 
courthouses in national-forest territory alone 
and Federal authorities can't even begin to 
keep an accurate check on how much land 
they still control and what has slipped away. 

If the Government protests a claim or a 
patent on grounds that the land contains 
insufficient minerals, the burden of proof 
rests on the Federal authorities. Proof is 
hard to get, since pumice, sand, and gravel 
can be found almost anywhere—and if the 
Government does have proof, the legal costs 
of a single case run as high as $1,000. 

With thousands of new claims every year 
and nearly a million existing claims sus- 
pected of being invalid, the protests could 
cost well over a billion dollars. 

But even that’s not the final straw. Ac- 
cording to the law, after a claim has been 
declared invalid, the holder can file a new 
claim and force the Government to kick him 
out all over again. 

A man named Avery C. Moore plastered 
mining claims on both sides of the scenic 
Sonora Pass Highway near Yosemite National 


Park in California, and then sold the claims 
as real-estate sites for summer homes. To 
one woman, Mrs. Theresa Furlong, of Mo- 
desto, Calif., he wrote in a sales letter: “The 
price is $1,000, terms if preferred. The acre- 
age is well timbered and is quite accessible 
to community facilities, while affording the 
degree of seclusion so important for those 
who desire to escape from city heat, noise, 
and high tempo.” 

Moore said he was mining for building 
stone, but in 1950 a Government examiner 
ruled against him, accepting the testimony 
of expert witnesses that “establishment of a 
quarry would not be economically feasible 
because there is no market for stone in the 
vicinity,” and that “tests show that the rock 
on these claims weathers and decomposes 
too rapidly.” Nevertheless no sooner is 
Moore thrown off a claim by the Government 
than he refiles on practically the same area. 
He has refiled on two canceled claims no less 
than a dozen times, and his real-estate ven- 
ture is still going strong. 

Another case currently being protested by 
the Government is in the scenic Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest at a main approach to the 
Grand Canyon National Park in Arizona, 
where two principal highways intersect. 
Nearly a million tourists pass the junction 
every year, and the triangle of land formed 
by the intersection*is one of the most val- 
uable tracts in the neighborhood, estimated 
by local realtors to be worth $50,000. 

The United States Forest Service turned 
down rental offers from many filling-station 
operators because it did not want to com- 
pete with privately owned filling stations in 
the town of Williams, 2 miles away. 

Then a group headed by Phillip F. Kenney 
slapped a mining claim on the valuable tri- 
angle. Kenney said he was mining for cin- 
ders. The Government filed a protest 
against Kenney’s estate (he died a few 
months ago and his relatives are pushing the 
claim). At the hearing in Phoenix last De- 
cember, a Government geologist testified 
that volcanic cinders like those on the Ken- 
ney claim are found all over the Williams 
area and that the claim could not possibly 
be suitable for a commercial operation. 
Then it was testified that Kenney and an oil 
company had discussed the possibility of 
opening a filling station on the triangle. 

In both the Moore and the Kenney cases, 
the miners lived up to the letter of the law, 
but the Government contended that there 
wasn’t enough mineral present to warrant 
a prudent man in expending his time and 
money in the development thereof. When 
there is sufficient mineral present—whether 
it is worked or not—the Government doesn’t 
have a chance. 

But what happens when a claim—like 
mine—can affect thousands of people? Here, 
too, the answer generally is discouraging, 

In Colorado, Forest Ranger W. S. Beckley 
showed me the Mammoth Basin area which 
was burned over by a great forest fire and 
which the Forest Service (helped by the Col- 
orado Mountain Club) now is trying to re- 
plant with trees. If the trees are not re- 
planted, the topsoil will erode into Denver's 
water supply (several inches already have 
washed away), silting up and possibly de- 
stroying one or more of the city’s reservoirs. 
But Beckley and the Colorado Mountain 
Club are temporarily stymied: more than 
400 acres of the basin are clogged up with 
unworked mining claims. 

CITY’S WATER SUPPLY WAS ENDANGERED 

In Utah, a man named Wayne E. Watrous 
obtained some old mining claims along Big 
Cottonwood Canyon, which is the largest 
single source of water for Salt Lake City. 
The Government contends that Watrous 
could sell homesites on his claims, and that 
raw sewage from the new homes would go 
directly into the city’s water supply. Thou- 
sands of Utah citizens would have to face 
disease or foot a big bill for purification, 
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An even more crucial situation was dis- 
closed by a 1952 Government report which 
said that claims had been filed on approxi- 
mately 50,000 acres in the Rogue River Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon, where “assay reports 
reveal no valuable minerals in commercial 
quantity.” The report warned: “During 
World War II, the area now covered by the 
claims produced as much as 88 million feet 
of timber annually—a material contribution 
to the war effort at that time. In the event 
of another similar emergency, the timber cut 
would be negligible with the lands in their 
present status.” 

Today the emergency has arrived. The 
Government needs the Rogue River timber 
(worth $30 million) for the construction of 
Army camps, but it can’t get it, and since 
the law forbids anyone to cross a claim with- 
out permission of the miner, the Govern- 
ment can’t even go after $40 million worth 
of timber on unencumbered Federal property 
behind the claims. 


POOL-HALL MINERS IN SORDID RACKETS 


Such situations have spawned a host of 
sordid rackets. When word leaks out that 
the Government is going to cut the timber 
in a certain area, the local pool-hall miners, 
as they are called, rush out and post mining 
claims on all the approaches. Then they 
hold up the lumbering contractor for a $500 
to $1,000 fee for right-of-way privileges. In 
the long run, the cost is borne by the Govern- 
ment—and that means you. 

The American people are victimized even 
in the vital uranium field. Two years ago 
A. B, Stewart, a large legitimate mining oper- 
ator, began looking for uranium in the Pinos 
Altos mining district of Grant County, N. 
Mex. When his activity became known, the 
pool-hall miners turned out in force and 
soon nearly every square foot of the area 
was plastered with mining claims, Then, 
according to a Bureau of Land Management 
bulletin, “Stewart had to buy out a consid- 
erable number in order to carry out his ex- 
panded operations,” The result: more ex- 
pensive uranium. 

As Stewart’s experience indicates, legiti- 
mate mining interests are hard hit by the 
depredations of the opportunists, and time 
after time they have to pay heavily to get 
rid of them. The legitimate miners have 
used the mining laws with careful regard for 
the public interest, and neither the Forest 
Service nor the Bureau of Land Management 
can recall a single serious instance of abuse 
on their part. In Colorado the big Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. will immediately relin- 
quish a claim if, after drilling, it does not 
find minerals in commercial quantities. The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. won't even register a 
claim until it has made explorations and 
knows it has found something. 

One mining executive told me, “A legiti- 
mate mining outfit will never tie up Govern- 
ment land it doesn’t intend to use. But lately 
we have been forced to register some claims 
far in advance—just to protect ourselves 
from the pool-hall miners.” 

The mining industry thinks the problem 
could be solved by stricter enforcement of 
the law. In addition, some mining-company 
executives to whom I spoke suggested put- 
ting teeth into the present legislation by 
allowing the Bureau of Land Management to 
institute criminal proceedings against vio- 
lators; by limiting the amount of time that 
a claim can lie dormant; by prohibiting the 
reflling of a claim once it has been ruled 
invalid; and by making it easier for the Gov- 
ernment to get a right-of-way across a min- 
ing claim. 

Another solution has been proposed by 
Representative Ken REGAN, of Texas. REGAN 
has introduced a bill to eliminate the dis- 
covery of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, 
pumicite, and cinders as a basis for filing 
a mining claim. The bill has a good chance 
of passage during this session of Co 5 

A third solution is a bill introduced last 
year by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
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New Mexico, and Representative HaroLD D. 
Cool xx, of North Carolina. The Anderson- 
Cooley bill provides that all existing claims 
be forfeited if the owners do not apply for 
patent within 5 years; and it calls for all 
mining claims to be recorded with the near- 
est United States district land office, as well 
as with the county clerk. But most impor- 
tant, the bill would separate the mineral 
from the surface rights. A man filing a min- 
ing claim would be entitled to use only as 
much of the surface as he needs for mining 
operations: space for mine buildings, tim- 
ber for shoring up tunnels, and so on. The 
rest of the surface, including the standing 
timber, would remain in the possession of 
the United States. 

Still another solution received at least 
the partial approval of the President’s com- 
mission last June. It would eliminate min- 
ing claims altogether; instead, the Govern- 
ment would lease public lands for mining 
operations, as is done on more than 30 mil- 
lion acres of eastern Federal lands, and in 
the case of all coal, oil, potash, and other 
so-called soft minerals found on public 
lands. 


STRONG OPPOSITION TO BOTH SOLUTIONS 


Both the Anderson-Cooley bill and pro- 
posals to lease the western public lands are 
vigorously opposed by almost the entire 
hard-mining industry of the West, and there 
seems little likelihood that either solution 
will become law soon. 

But the various suggestions indicate 
mounting concern over the problem. What 
the final solution will be is any man’s guess, 
for both Congress and the new Eisenhower 
administration vary in shade from ardent 
Federal conservationists to equally ardent 
State righters, who would like to turn the 
public lands over to the States. (A middle- 
ground bill, letting the Federal Government 
keep the land, but giving its minerals to the 
States, has been introduced by Senator 
LESTER O. Hunt, Wyoming Democrat.) 
There's only one certainty: the present sys- 
tem must be changed. 

You have only to think of my mining claim 
up there in the Loveland Pass, blocking off 
a national highway. You have only to think 
of how thousands of such claims could 
cripple America—in peace and in war. 


Florida’s Industrial Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the attached copy of an article 
which recently appeared in the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle by two out- 
standing Florida citizens—McGregor 
Smith and Richard B. Roberts. 

This article is based on an unusual 
address made by Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Roberts at the annua! convention of the 
National Security Traders Association, 
Roney-Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
October 21, 1952. 

I found the subject matter and treat- 
ment by these two experts in the field 
to be so educational that I would like 
to share them with all Members of the 
Senate and those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLORIDA: ITs INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By McGregor Smith, president, Florida 

Power & Light Co., and Richard B. Rob- 

erts, vice president, Florida Power & Light 

Co.) 


(Nore.—Florida Power & Light executives, 
in explaining what's going on in the way of 
industrial development in Florida during the 
last decade, say Florida is a “grew-some 
State,” the fastest growing State in the 
Union, and explain charts showing relative 
increases in Florida’s population, resources, 
general business activity, and other fields of 
economic development, as compared with 
other States and the Nation as a whole.) 


We folks in Florida have to do a lot of 
traveling around to tell people outside of 
Florida what’s going on down here. I've had 
to go to New York, Chicago, Boston, around 
in there, and because of my slow and easy- 
going way, I'm always met with this remark, 
“Well, Mack, you all don't work as hard 
down South as we do up North, do you?” 
And my reply always is, “No, sir, we don’t— 
but we get a hell of a lot more done.” 

Now, I’m not going to try to make you a 
speech. I’m just going to try to talk a lit- 
tle plain talk, because I know your problems 
in selling are a good deal like the same prob- 
lems I have in selling Florida. I've had to 
sell for my company over a hundred million 
dollars in securities since the last war. 
We're going to have to sell more than 250 
million in the next 10 years. 

Well, anyhow, in going around I have 
found that there are certain things they 
don't know, and I know you run up against 
it, so I'm going to just try to help you out 
a little bit with some of my experiences, and 
I'll cite just one typical example to start 
with. 

You have all heard of the Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York. Maybe some of their rep- 
resentatives are here today. Somebody told 
me that the Bankers Trust Co. had an awful 
lot of funds to invest. I happened to be in 
there one day when Detroit Edison was sell- 
ing some securities. They had one of these 
meetings where they were turning the pages, 
you know, and asking if there was any ques- 
tions. I wanted to see how Detroit was do- 
ing it. 

It was raining, and after the meeting was 
over, I asked who had charge of these funds 
to invest and asked will you take me to him. 
So we went into this little glass office. And 
it was like this day here; they have plenty 
of them up in New York. And I said, “Mr. 
Dunkle, my name is McGregor Smith. I'm 
president of the Florida Power & Light Co.” 

I said to Mr. Dunkle, I've come in here to 
find out how much investments does your 
bank, your department, have in Florida?’ 
Well, he was terribly embarrassed. I didn’t 
mean to embarrass the poor fellow, but he 
looked out the window and he said, “We have 
nothing.” Well, I says, “Do you mind telling 
me why.” Well, he look like that was a 
hard question. I guess that’s the hardest 
question Mr. Dunkle had had asked of him 
in a long time. I mean, this all took place 
in 30 or 40 seconds—a good deal like you 
Yankees, we sometimes come to the point 
ourselves. 

He said, “Well, it’s a little too much 
Miami.” Of all the things he could say, well, 
that pleased me all right. I lived in Miami. 
I know Miami. I said, “Do you mean a 
papier-mache economy?” And he smiled and 
he was very appreciative, and he said, “Yes, 
sir.” I said, “Well, then you're going to 
get the full lecture.” 

So I had my briefcase—the bottle of 
Scotch and harmonica and cob pipe that I 
used 3 years down at the SEC when we were 
getting cleaned up and perfumed behind the 
ears. I didn’t show him them—but I pulled 
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out these charts that I have here today and 
I went through them. 

This was on a Friday. Tuesday we were 
selling some bonds. I said, “We don’t expect 
you to buy them bonds.” ` 

I asked, “Have you been to Florida?” He 
looked out the window again and he said, 
“No, sir, I haven't been to Florida.” “Well,” 
I said, “that’s a funny coincidence. You 
feel about Florida just about like I felt about 
New York bankers before I came up here.” 
I said, “I was born in Tennessee. I'm a 
mountaineer, and,” I says, “I was ignorant 
as hell and I used to think every banker in 
New York was a thief and a crook until I 
come up there and dealt with them.” I said, 
“You ought to go down to Florida and get 
educated like I have in coming to New York.” 

Well, now, he listened to me faithfully. He 
didn’t talk. We never mentioned anything 
about him huying anything. But to my sur- 
prise, on Tuesday, when our bonds were sold, 
he took 23 percent of the issué of $10 million, 
And I honestly didn't intend to sell them. 


WE HAVE GOT TO SELL FLORIDA 


But I know that we have got to sell Florida 
in order to sell Florida Power & Light. You 
folks in the municipal business, we're help- 
ing you. You folks in the industrial busi- 
ness, we're helping you. 

Now, we honestly agree that we've got a 
“grew-some” story, a “grew-some” State. In 
fact, its the fastest growing State. It really 
“grew-some” in the last 10 or 20 years. We 
have the fastest growing State in America, 
and we think it will continue to be the 
fastest growing State in America, and the 
main and important thing to you is that 
you're interested in growth. 

We have got the fastest growing State and 
we're going to tell you why and how, and 
that we're growing along stable and sound 
lines. We're not going into detail because 
we only have 20 minutes, and 2 or 3 minutes 
I have already used. We have some charts, 
those of you can see there on the table, about 
Florida, and there is a short review in there 
about the kind of government we got. Not 
only have we got this wonderful climate, but 
Florida has got one of the most conservative 
governments in the United States, and that’s 
what I like. 

We have carried this message east, carried 
it all over the country, and it makes a big 
impression, and that’s one of the reasons 
Florida is growing faster, because Florida 
does grow from outside capital. 

Now, we've got these fine charts and we 
have a good turner. I specialize in playing 
the harmonica, but we have got a guy who 
probably has done more economic research 
work, made more forecasts, and has been in 
Florida much longer than I have. Dick 
Roberts, our vice president in charge of eco- 
nomic research, has done just some simple 
research work on these charts, it’s very simple 
and inasmuch as the first chart is quite 
complicated and it’s a little hard for me to 
explain it. I'm going to call on Dick Roberts 
to explain the first chart. I don't think 
you'll have this first chart in the booklet, 
but you do have the others. I'll have Dick 
Roberts explain the first chart. 

We want a spotlight on this particular 
chart. This first one is very important, and 
we do want it. 

Mr. Roserts. This exhibit has absolutely 
nothing to do with our story. All we're try- 
ing to do is to see if you can see it from 
way back there, and you fellows up in front, 
can you see it, too? Now, you look at this 
little girl here and you'd say, “That? Oh, 
that must be the lighthouse keeper’s daugh- 
ter.” Well, maybe she is the lighthouse 
keeper’s daughter. And you'd say, “There 
she stands on the white sands of Miami 
Beach.” Maybe she is standing on the white 
sands of Miami Beach. And “there she 
stands under coconut palm trees.” Maybe 
she does, and certainly this must be her 
papa's lighthouse. Now, sometimes you're so 
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close to a subject—not that being close to 
this subject wouldn’t be interesting—but 
sometimes we're so close to it that we can't 
really see the facts. So without having to 
move you at all, I'm going to roll you back 
just about 150 feet and see what the facts 
are. So we take this one down. Now, here’s 
the same little girl. I know you in the back 
can't see her now, but you can see that she 
is not a lighthouse keeper’s daughter, but 
she is a very beautiful model. 

You see she’s not standing on the beach, 
but she’s standing on a truckload of sand; 
she’s standing under palm fronds that are 
held up by a construction crane. And that’s 
the stack on our Cutler plant above 12 or 14 
miles south of here. 

So, you see, there’s more to Florida than 
meets the eye. You suggest that there is 
sham back of these things. I say that re- 
gardless of how papier mache some things 
may appear, they're always backed up with 
good, sound engineering facts. 

Now, do you want to take over, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Surrk. Well, I'll tell you, you're doing 
such a good job and I haven't finished my 
ice cream yet; so you just go ahead a little 
bit longer. 

Mr. Roserts. All right. Now, one of the 
most important facets of any economy is the 
number of buyers,and the development of the 
number of buyers, and here we show the 10 
fastest growing States in the United States. 
Of course, Florida is first. If it weren't first, 
we wouldn’t show it at all. But Florida was 
first in that 20-year period, 1930-50. She 
almost doubled her population in that 20- 
year period. California is pretty near equal, 
and it drops all the way down to only 36 
percent for the tenth fastest growing State. 
Florida's percent of increase, the highest, was 
89 percent, you see here. 

So we ask ourselves, “How long can this 
State continue to grow so rapidly?” And in 
order to determine that, we have made a com- 
parison with California, because California 
had a headstart on us of about 30 years. She 
had railroads 30 years before we did. So we 
follow California’s growth on the top line 
here for 90 years. She doubled her popula- 
tion every 20 years, and she hasn’t yet started 
to plateau. 

The bottom line here is Florida. Florida, 
too, has doubled her population every 20 
years for 90 years. She has done that every 
20 years, and here we are in 1950, with a 
population of 24 million. It is our opinion 
that we, too, will continue to grow rapidly. 
We're nearer to the center of population and 
nearer to the center of greater wealth than 
was California during her period of rapid 
growth. So, as we continue to grow, we 
should have a population doubling every 20 
years for at least 30 years, to equal California, 
and at the end of 30 years we should have a 
population of approximately 4 million. We 
believe that Florida will continue to grow, 
doubling her population every 20 years for 
at least 30 years or 40 years more. Now we 
show here 10—do you want to take over now, 
Boss? 

Mr. SmIrH. No; you're doing all right. 

THE MIAMI METROPOLITAN AREA 


Mr. Roperts. Here we show the 10 fastest 
growing metropolitan areas. Now, you will 
remember that Florida, the State as a whole, 
was 89 percent in rate of increase to lead 
the United States as the fastest-growing 
State. So we come down here now to the 
Miami area. Miami increased her popula- 
tion by 242 percent. All three of Florida’s 
large metropolitan areas—Miami, Jackson- 
ville, and the Tampa-St. Petersburg area— 
were in the 10 fastest growing metropolitan 
areas in that 20-year period. 

I believe that Miami will continue to grow 
as rapidly as it has continued to grow, cer- 
tainly until her population reaches a mil- 
lion and a half, which should be by not later 
than 1965. 

Now, people say that this is a tourist econ- 
omy. They say, “Aren’t you afraid of a tour- 


ist economy? Don’t you know that when 
the storm clouds gather on the economic 
horizon, you'll be the first to go down, will 
stay down the longest and be the last to 
come up?” 

Well, the record shows whether that’s the 
fact or not. We go back here to 1933, and 
we show here general business activity in 
the United States, in Florida as a whole, and 
in the Miami area, the center of this won- 
derful tourist business, Here we come from 
1933 for the country as a whole and we reach 
1937, and then go down—general business 
activity measured in terms of bank debits 
goes down 13½ percent. In that year— 
called the recession in order to minimize 
our thinking of its effect as the second deep- 
est depression that's visited this country in 
any one year— there was a 13½ -percent de- 
crease. And then it didn’t reattain its 1937 
level until 1941. 

The center line is Florida. It increases 
more rapidly, and then in 1937 goes off only 
3 percent, evidencing a more stable economy 
than the country as a whole and never again 
has been as low as it was in 1937. 

-The top line is Miami, the very center of 
this greatly maligned tourist business from 
the standpoint of stability. We come up 
very rapidly and hit 1937, and then instead 
of going off 3 percent as does the State, or 
13% percent as did the whole country, we 
don’t go off, instead we go up, we actually 
increase 10 percent in the face of the second 
deepest depression that's ever visited this 
country in any one year. And by 1941, when 
the rest of the country had reattained its 
1937 level, we were 75 percent above it, show- 
ing, as far as I'm concerned, definitely that 
our economy is really more stable than is 
the economy of the country as a whole. 

This economy isn’t only stable; it’s get- 
ting more stable year after year. 

Here’s another Miami “first”: In the past 
5 years—1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years—Miami led all 
metropolitan areas in the United States in 
the number of dwelling units built per 
1,000 population. What a champion! And 
when you're a champion, others come up to 
challenge your position, but fall by the way- 
side consistently. And the very consistency 
of her growth is the measure of the stability 
of the things which account for her growth. 

Mr. SmrrH. Dick, read the Miami figures 
and the next highest on that chart. I think 
it’s revealing, 

Mr. Roperts. I'll be glad to. Where we 
have Miami in 1947 with 31 dwelling units 
per 1,000 of population, Los Angeles was 
second with less than 20, Baltimore third 
with less than 10, and San Francisco was 
fourth. The next year Miami was first again 
with 31, and 

Mr. SmrrH. That's all right. You don’t 
have to read them all. I just wanted them 
to get the relative significance. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, Incidentally, this chart 
is among the charts which you have on the 
table. If you don’t have those charts, please 
raise your hand and we'll be glad to deliver 
you a set of charts. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Now, the impact of this building, the Im- 
pact of this increasing population, on the 
utility industry and on the Florida Power & 
Light Co., is illustrated here. Back on V-J 
Day, the total capability of our intercon- 
nected system was 210,000 kilowatts. By the 
end of 1951, we had increased that capability 
to 503,000, with an expenditure for construc- 
tion of approximately $113 million. Now, 
our engineers advise us that if we continue 
to grow as we believe we shall grow, that by 
1961 we will have to increase our capability 
to 1,405,000, with an estimated expenditure 
of $332 million. 

What a terrific cpp ety of expansion, made 

increase in the 


Here is something that’s adding terrifically 
to the stability of this area. An economy 
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already stable has become more stable be- 
cause of the aviation industry. Florida is the 
hub of all the Americas. It’s the natural 
aerial gateway of all the Americas, and 
through this area, the greatest internation- 
al airport in the United States, 37 percent of 
all the people going in and out of this coun- 
try by air pass through Miami. New York, 
with her four international airports, was 
second with 35 percent, and all the rest of 
the international airports in the country 
combined accounted for but 28 percent. 

This is most important, and during that 
year, 1951, during it 41 percent more people 
went in and out of this country by air than 
did by sea. It’s the most important method 
of international travel, and we have 37 per- 
cent of all of it, adding to this economy 
approximately $135 million in that year, 
measured in terms of wages and salaries and 
local purchases and local stopovers—an in- 
fluence in a stable economy being made more 
stable year after year. 

Now, our summer business is growing more 
rapidly than is our winter business, again 
increasing the stability of our economy. Back 
20 years ago the ratio of summer business to 
winter business measured in terms of kilo- 
watt-hours for the 8 off-season months 
divided by the average of the 4 on-season 
months, that ratio of kilowatt-hour sales in 
this area was 67 percent. Ten years later 
it had moved up to 72 percent, and last year 
it was 92 percent. 

Our summer business is growing more rap- 
idly than is our winter business, and our 
winter business is growing more rapidly than 
is the business in any other metropolitan 
area in the country, perhaps. 

Now this shows the influence on the num- 
ber of buyers in this area, electric buyers 
or any buyers in the area, and we have the 
same general trend upward. 


SUMMER BUSINESS GROWS 


Our summer business grows more rapidly 
than the winter business, illustrated again 
by bank debits, a good index of general 
business activity. The same thing appears, 

Now, why is our summer business grow- 
ing more rapidly than our winter business? 
It’s because people are discovering in hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands that our 
summers are mild. Now we show here that 
our Miami summers are mild. We show the 
number of days when the temperature reach- 
es 90° or over, the annual average over the 
entire temperature record. In Miami, we 
have had only 6 days a year when the tem- 
perature reached 90° or over, with a maxi- 
mum temperature of only 95°. Our summers 
are mild. 

New York, 1,350 miles northeast of us, 
has 7. Chicago has 11. Pittsburgh, one of 
the world’s great industrial centers, has 16. 
They say we won’t become important indus- 
trially because our summers are too hot, and 
yet Pittsburgh, that great center of industry, 
has had 16 such hot days a year as against 
our only 6, and Pittsburgh a maximum tem- 
perature of 103° as against our 95°. 

Denver, the mile-high city, has 22 such 
days a year. And we come down here and 
we hit New Orleans with 53. And 57 in 
Atlanta. Oklahoma City with 64. And 
Houston, a rapidly growing area itself, with 
80 of those hot days a year. 

Mr. SmIrH. Explain about Atlanta. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Atlanta—I have so many 
fine friends who come here from Georgia, 
and all from north of Vaidosta are from 
Atlanta—and they say Atlanta is a summer 
heaven. I was anxious to see what heaven 
was like without having to go there so soon, 
and from this chart, we see they have 57 
such hot days a year, and a maximum tem- 
perature of 103°, and so I figured if you're 
in Atlanta in the summer, you're not in 
heaven; you're just in Atlanta, that’s all. 

And there's Houston with 00, and I bet 
my boss, he bet me a whole quarter that 
was wrong, but finally he paid up. Hous- 
ton, one of the fastest-growing areas, has 
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80. And Dallas has 88. And here we have 
Phoenix, Ariz., making a bid for summer 
tourist business, with 152 such days a year— 
152 days a year with a temperature of 90° 
or above, and a maximum temperature of 
118°. 

Now, our summers are mild on any basis 
of comparison. 

People say, “I don’t mind the temperature; 
the thing that gets me is the humidity.” 
So we checked that, too, and we found that 
the relative humidity here is about the same 
as it is in August in any place along the 
Atlantic or gulf coast. So on any basis of 
comparison, our summers are mild. 

The greatest asset that we have is our 
wonderful climate, and it’s an inexhaustible 
climate—the more you take from it, the 
more you have left. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today be- 
gan hearing before a Senate Foreign Re- 
lation Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, on the subject of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

I have commented on a great many 
occasions in the past on the issue of the 
seaway and have emphasized its crucial 
importance for the future prosperity and 
defense of this Nation. 

At this time, I send to the desk edito- 
rials which appeared respectively in the 
Milwaukee Journal—two—and the Mus- 
kegon (Mich.) Chronicle. 

I also send an article regarding the 
expected tremendous 1953 Great Lakes 
shipping volume with the port of Mil- 
waukee. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 
8, 1953] 


Seaway NEEDS Ine’s SUPPORT 


On April 14 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will take up again its almost 
annual hearings on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway—this time in an atmos- 
phere more favorable to the project than 
ever before. 

Six of the steel companies that once led 
the fight against it have changed their 
views and now favor it. Men like Senator 
Tarr (Republican of Ohio), after years of 
opposition or indecision, now think the sea- 
way should be built. The question of 
whether it will be built is no longer at is- 
sue—for Canada is all set to do the job 
alone if we back out again. Indeed, work 
is already under way. 

The one thing lacking in the seaway 
considerations this time is something the 
project has had for almost 50 years—the 
strong support of the President. President 
Eisenhower's strongest statement yet was 
one he made March 19—when he said that 
if the project is an economic necessity it 
will be built. This is a far cry from the 
urgent pleas of past Presidents—and of 
the testimony of President Eisenhower him- 
self when, as Chief of Staff, he said the sea- 
way was a military requirement. 


Senator Wr (Republican of Wisconsin), 
whose Foreign Relations Committee will 
conduct the seaway hearings, has urged the 
President to take a stronger stand—to en- 
dorse and advocate the project as his prede- 
cessors have done. The President's reluc- 
tance so far has been the result of what he 
calls his lack of opportunity to study the 
matter thoroughly. 

If that is the case, busy as he is, he 
should study it. The information is easily 
available. The project is vital—to the Mid- 
west and the lake States, to national defense, 
and steel production, and to continued co- 
operative relations with our good neighbor 
to the north. 

‘The seaway could surely be put across with 
Presidential backing. It may be approved 
without it, of course, but the President has 
it in his power to remove all doubt. The 
project is supported by logic and has had 
the warm approval of six Presidents who 
preceded Mr. Eisenhower. 


[From the Muskegon Chronicle] 
Firty-Firty CHANCE 


Those who are most interested in the St. 
Lawrence seaway project have powerful new 
arguments on their side. But they still feel 
the project has at best only a 50-50 chance 
of approval in the present Congress. 

That is because President Eisenhower 
hasn't yet made up his mind on the extent 
of his own cooperation. His campaign state- 
ments were strongly in favor of the seaway. 
Since taking office he has put the seaway on 
the shelf, insofar as his support is concerned, 
This, he says, is because of preoccupation 
with other issues which he feels must come 
first. 

In a letter to Senator WILEY, cosponsor of 
the present Wiley-Dondero seaway bill, the 
President says that “the seaway was not in- 
cluded in my list of ‘must’ legislation for 
this session, and frankly the omission was 
intentional, because I have not had oppor- 
tunity yet to analyze thoroughly all its 
ramifications.” 

The concluding sentence of his letter was 
this: “I should like, however, to reiterate my 
campaign comments, that if the project does 
proceed in Canada, I should regret to see 
the United States excluded.” 

Messrs. WILEY and DONDERO are arranging 
a seaway conference with the President to 
see which end of his position he wishes to 
emphasize—whether he goes along with fur- 
ther delays or whether he recognizes that 
the United States could indeed be excluded. 

On election day, last November 4, the 
Canadian Government notified the United 
States Government that they considered the 
seaway in a new light and did not intend 
to submit the old proposal to their Parlia- 
ment for ratification. Instead, they planned 
to go ahead with construction, on the Cana- 
dian side of the river, if the United States 
indicated now that it was not interested in 
joint construction. 

The only question left for determination 
by Congress is whether this country, in the 
interests of our natural resources and na- 
tional security, will take steps to insure 
equal control over the vital waterway by 
building the canal on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River in American territory, 
instead of on the north shore of the river 
in Canadian territory. 

N. R. Danielian, executive vice president of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
has brought out that there is no longer any 
issue before Congress that affects the inter- 
ests of the Atlantic coast or the gulf coast, 
or the economic interests of the railroads, 
coal companies, or the power companies and 
their employees. Those questions have, in 
fact, been settled by the Canadian decision. 

There is no longer any issue before Con- 
gress, or the President, relating to the merits 
of the project. That has already been de- 
termined by Canada. There is no issue be- 
fore Congress affecting the budget and the 
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national debt, since the Wiley-Dondero plan 
would finance the project through self- 
liquidating bonds. 

The economic issues have been resolved 
by the Canadian intention to go ahead, with 
or without us. The real question posed by 
the Wiley-Dondero bill is whether we wish 
joint control of what is one of our greatest 
remaining undeveloped natural resources. 
As the President has already conceded, when 
it comes to that there can be but one an- 
swer, an affirmative one. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 22, 
1953] 

Recorp LAKE SHIPPING IN 1953 SEEN BY 
BrockeL—Crry’s LARGEST VOLUME May 
FOLLOW EARLY START By VESSELS, Port Dr- 
RECTOR SAYS 
All signs point to the largest lake shipping 

volume on record for Milwaukee this year, 

Harry C. Brockel, municipal port director, 

said Saturday. 

Brockel said shipping would be off to an 
earfy start, with the big parade of ships out 
of Milwaukee expected by the end of the 
week. The fleet of 23 lake boats which 
wintered here have steam up and deck and 
engine crews have reported. 

If the Straits of Mackinac open Monday, as 
planned, it will equal the earliest date on 
record, set in 1942. The Coast Guard an- 
nounced that the first vessels to travel 
through the ice-clogged channel connecting 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron will be the 
Meteor and Rocket, owned by Cleveland 
Tankers, Inc. 

LEAVE FROM CHICAGO 


The Meteor will unload its 40,000 barrels 
of gasoline at Port Huron. The Rocket, 
with a similar load, will dock at Detroit, 
Both tankers were to leave Chicago early 
Sunday. They will be escorted through the 
straits by the Coast Guard’s ice breaker, the 
Mackinaw. 

Normally, the first arrivals in Milwaukee 
are coal vessels from Lake Erie. An unusually 
early date had been expected, but cold 
weather brought freezing and high winds 
which piled up ice, making it impossible to 
open a channel, 

The Mackinaw will go to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, early this week and possibly on up 
into Lake Superior to break ice as 
between the Sault and the head of the lake 
cities. The Mackinaw also will drop off light- 
keepers at Stannard Rock and near Isle Roy- 
ale. 

The steamer Buckeye of the Columbia 
Transportation Co. will leave Lake Erie 
Thursday for Sault Ste. Marie for a cargo 
at a steel plant there. 

Brockel said that while the fleet here was 
“stirring,” the only definite sailing date an- 
nounced was for the steamer Crispin Oglebay 
of the Columbia Transportation Co. It will 
leave April 1 for a load of coal in Chicago, 
which will be brought to the Port Washing- 
ton Power Plant of the electric company. 

Brockel based his optimism on this year’s 
shipping volume on the early start it will 
get and also on the more than 20 new cargo 
ships which have entered lake service. 

Most of these ships are of more than 20,000 
tons each. About a half dozen more of the 
largest freighters in the world will be 
launched or converted this year. 

BADGER IS LATEST 

Latest addition to the Lake Michigan fleet 
is the car ferry Badger, owned by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road. The 410-foot boat, which 
holds 34 boxcars, will make her first appear- 
ance in Milwaukee Tuesday. Her sister ship, 
the Spartan, entered service last year. 

This year’s shipping will shoot at a record 
total of 8,926,000 tons set in 1950 for the port 
of Milwaukee. About the only thing that 
could upset a new record would be prolonged 
strikes. Last year the steel strike and a 4- 
month car ferry strike hit Great Lakes ship- 


ping. 
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In addition to new lake boats, there are 
indications of 130 sailings of ocean vessels 
to Milwaukee, compared with 104 last year. 

Brockel also predicted that a huge volume 
of barley, running into millions of bushels, 
would be shipped to Milwaukee from Canada. 

One storage cargo of grain has been dis- 
charged at elevator E of Cargill, Inc., on the 
south Menominee River Canal, and another 
is being unloaded. A total of six storage 
cargos of grain and coal wintered here. The 
loads have been removed, readying the boats 
for the spring season. 

Several new marine petroleum terminals 
have been built in Milwaukee, which also 
will increase the port's total tonnage for 
1953. 

Brockel pointed out, however, that ship- 
ping here actually is busy the year around 
between Milwaukee and other Lake Michigan 
ports. This includes car ferries, automobile 
shipments, and tankers. Both automobile 
and petroleum business the first 2 months of 
this year are far ahead of last year, he 
reported. 


Extending Boundaries of Knowledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 24, 1952, Dr. Charles 
Pinckney Hogarth was inaugurated as 
the 10th president of Mississippi State 
College for Women. Dr. Hogarth’s fine 
inaugural address is an outstanding 
presentation of the challenging role 
which must be taken by higher education 
for women if it is to prepare proper 
leadership for the years ahead. Dr. 
Hogarth’s address indicates a deep rev- 
erence for the highest ideals of Ameri- 
can education and a practical under- 
standing of the task of college adminis- 
tration. I commend it to the attention 
of the Congress. 

The address follows: 


Mr, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and other friends of the Mississippi State 
College for Women, it is a great honor, re- 
sponsibility, and opportunity that you have 
conferred on me this day. I accept the 
presidency of the Mississippi State College 
for Women with the realization that a great 
heritage has been built here. The invaluable 
traditions of scholarship, elevated standards 
of conduct, and gentle social customs afford 
a firm foundation on which this college 
should continue to base its service to this 
great State. I shall endeavor to work within 
the traditions we have inherited and at the 
same time to do everything that I can to 
promote the further development of the re- 
sources of the college in keeping with the 
services that our age demands. 

Our country, through its great resources 
and through the achievements of a mature 
democracy, has assumed the leadership of 
the free world. The way in which we lead, 
or fail to lead, will determine the well-be- 
ing of our generation and the future of 
civilization. Wise leadership will depend 
upon our understanding of the rich heritage 
of the past and upon a constant endeavor 
to make the world a better place in which 
to live. 

Often mankind has not profited by the 
experience of the past, but has cut himself 
adrift from this prime source of knowledge. 
We must understand the past, with all that 
it has tried and treasured, with all that it 


has tried and rejected. We may thus be able 
to avoid the pitfalls of the past in our own 
living and prepare for the changes of the 
future in keeping with the lessons of the 
past. 

But it is not enough to read from the 
pages of experience. We cannot live solely 
on the accumulated values of the past. With- 
out extending the boundaries of knowledge, 
we shall have fulfilled only a part of our 
responsibility. Our age has witnessed a 
great increase in basic and applied scientific 
knowledge, and has emphasized the applica- 
tion of science to the practical problems of 
living amid peace and war. Basic science 
and technology have vastly increased our 
power for good and ill. Basic scientific 
knowledge is a necessity, and the expansion 
of it must be encouraged. Necessary as tech- 
nology is, it is evident that a civilization 
which becomes entirely utilitarian will fall 
short and become self-destructive. 

Expanding knowledge should show that all 
fields of human understanding are related, 
that the nature of mankind cannot be re- 
duced to an aggregate of atoms but must be 
estimated in terms of spiritual values, as ex- 
pressed in literature, religion, philosophy, 
and the fine arts. In this humanistic field 
of knowledge our efforts, though fruitful to 
some degree, have not kept pace with the 
expansion of science. Our knowledge of this 
field must be extended, and we must apply 
this knowledge increasingly to the problems 
of human relations in order to make it pos- 
sible for humans to live and to live more 
fully. 

Colleges and universities have made pos- 
sible the rapid and penetrating expansion of 
knowledge. The basis for the expansion of 
knowledge is given in the arts and sciences 
at the undergraduate level. This work must 
be thorough; otherwise, further progress is 
impossible. Brilliant graduate work followed 
by ceaseless effort to know that which is un- 
known occasionally results in the extension 
of the boundaries of knowledge. The pro- 
fessors in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing have led the way in the expansion of 
knowledge. The good work of those who 
emphasize teaching and of those who empha- 
size research must be given every encourage- 
ment, for without the fruits that come from 
such work our Nation cannot fulfill its role 
as world leader. 

Our Nation’s role of leadership demands 
the utilization of all of our resources, ma- 
terial and human. In material resources our 
country is not self-sufficient, to be sure, but 
by means of technological advances and by 
maintaining and effecting peaceful trade 
agreements with other countries we should 
be able to have adequate material resources. 

The quantity of our human resources is 
smaller than that of some other more thickly 
populated countries. In the final analysis, 
the future of our role as a world leader de- 
pends upon the integrated knowledge and 
wisdom which we can obtain and use effec- 
tively. The type of education that we have 
today is primarily concerned with imparting 
knowledge. Mere acquisition of facts or 
book learning, though very important, is not 
enough. The specialist in any field is not 
necessarily a wise person. The wise 
must see life steadily and see it whole. He 
must recognize the reality of supreme spir- 
itual values. He must deal broadly with 
facts and judge soundly. So knowledge and 
wisdom must be integrated, for education 
without wisdom as well as knowlege is in- 
complete, 

Some few people are of the opinion that 
only men should be prepared for the type 
of leadership described above. A larger per- 
centage of people would not admit this bu 
act in keeping with this belief. In this coun- 
try, women have the same rights as men, 
except in a few instances; women have some 
rights that are not accorded to men; year 
by year, legislation is eliminating undesir- 
able differences in the treatment of men 
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and women as the need becomes manifest to 
the people: Custom, however, makes it diff- 
cult for women to exercise these rights as 
fully as men. The time has arrived when 
women should have equal opportunities and 
should not be impeded by prejudices in the 
use and enjoyment of these privileges. In 
opportunities for education and service to 
the state Plato made no distinction between 
men and women on the basis of sex. Since 
the hope of this country resides in the growth 
of knowledge and of wisdom in applying 
knowledge, women, who constitute slightly 
over one-half of our human resources, must 
not be discouraged in doing their part. 
Every effort should be made to encourage 
them to do so. 

Interestingly enough, over half of the 
wealth of this country is possessed by women. 
Since there are more women than men in 
this country, the voting of the women can 
control this country. Yes, we are on the 
verge of @ new era, and we must be prepared 
for it and must prepare women to use this 
new power wisely. 

Differences in ability and interest deter- 
mine the complexity and extent to which 
people, with guidance, should choose their 
activities. Their individual accountability 
to society is determined by their ability, their 
opportunities, and their actions. The goal 
for every individual is the harmonious de- 
velopment of the best capacities of body, 
mind, and spirit. Such realization of the 
total self cannot be achieved in a vacuum 
but is effected by education and reaction to 
environment. Just as all knowledge is re- 
lated, all of our experiences are related. All 
contribute either favorably or unfavorably 
to our effectiveness as persons. ` i 

If we believe in the philosophy of person- 
alism, which in some of its elements may be 
traced as far back as Plato and Aristotle and 
which has the support of many people, we 
hold that persons only are real, that every 
item and fragment of our world exists only 
in and for persons, and that there is one 
supreme person who is source of the world- 
order and creator of the society of persons, 
If we accept this, we have a very high respect 
for personality, and we must think of edu- 
cation as a means toward the preservation 
and development of the fullest possible per- 
sonality of every student. 

Education should be personalized. Per- 
sonalized education is the experience in 
which each person is recognized as an indi- 
vidual and is aided in the realization of his 
highest capacities as an integral member of 
this and a more advanced society. It is im- 
plicit in this definition that the develop- 
ment of the individual must be in harmony 
with human welfare, that scope is to be al- 
lowed for individual differences within the 
framework of an orderly society. 

Personalized education is based on three 
principles. Its first concern is the effect of 
every effort on the total well-being of the 
individual. This includes a recognition of 
the uniqueness of the individual, a knowl- 
edge of the capabilities and interests of the 
student together with a sound interpreta- 
tion of these facts, and the development of 
sincere, cordial relationships. The second 
principle makes provisions for the coopera- 
tive participation of individuals in realistic 
activities of life, so far as it is possible to do 
so. This requires guidance, realistic situa- 
tions, and varied activities—all leading to 
the well-rounded development of the whole 
student. Then, the third principle calls for 
the preparation of the individual to become 
a helpful member of society. As such, the 
individual will be concerned with coopera- 
tion for the common good, preservation and 
extension of knowledge, and adjustment to 
and advancement of society. 

This personalized effort should be a joint 
adventure of qualified students consciously 
exerting effort under the direction of a quali- 
fied teaching body which is equipped with 
the intellect, knowledge, and wisdom to pro- 
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mote the most complete development of the 
individual student as an integral member 
of this and a more advanced society. This 
preparation for a good life of usefulness 
will provide the intellectual, moral, social, 
aesthetic, and vocational leadership for 
human society. 

The Mississippi State College for Women 
is the oldest State-supported college for 
women in the United States. Many other 
fine colleges have been modeled after it. 
This college has pioneered in the field of 
educating women. It is my belief that it 
will continue to do so. 

Our goal should be to remain a quality 
institution, with special emphases on edu- 
cating for better home and family relations, 
more responsible citizenship, better under- 
standing of sources for responsive living, and 
more satisfying and satisfactory participa- 
tion in careers outside of the home. 

The first of these emphases is concerned 
with the home. In the problems of family 
life lies one of the great educational needs 
of today. Many people do not have, many 
do not desire, the knowledge that contributes 
to successful family life. This State, as well 
as all others, needs to give more attention 
to educating people for effective family liv- 
ing. Here resides the opportunity to reduce 
the appalling divorce rates and to form in 
youth the attitudes that will contribute to 
the stability of the home. All fields of 
knowledge contribute to effective family liv- 
ing. Those who teach students should see 
the bearing of their specialized departments 
upon the enrichment of life as a whole, and 
preeminently of family life. They should 
teach with this goal of enriched living in 
view and should try to communicate to their 
students an insight into fundamental rela- 
tionships. 

All fields of knowledge contribute also to 
responsible citizenship. Many influences 
come to bear on the individual to make him 
the kind of citizen he is. The home, school, 
church, press, radio, television, movies, and 
the like, all have their effect. The institu- 
tions of higher learning have a definite re- 
sponsibility, not only to teach for effective 
home living but also to develop responsible 
citizens. We have too many people who 
want something for nothing. We have too 
many pepole who are against, rather than 
for, things and ideas. We have too many 
people who do not know and appreciate the 
American way of life. We have too many 
people who do not even bother to vote. Stu- 
dents must be taught to recognize that the 
rights of our democracy involve correspond- 
ing duties, that democratic government is a 
cooperative enterprise, demanding that each 
individual loyally do his part in return for 
the privileges he enjoys. We need more 
responsible citizens. 

A broad area of education aims at educat- 
tng students to live responsively; that is, in 
a manner that betokens an intelligent re- 
sponse to the manifold opportunities for 
richer, fuller lives. A thorough grounding in 
the arts and sciences is the foundation of 
responsive living. Without such a back- 
ground people do not have the essentials for 
living the more abundant life. Education for 
responsive living should include both knowl- 
edge and wisdom. It should cause people to 
understand that they are a part of the 
world’s heritage and it is a part of them. It 
should develop in the individual an awakened 
mind, a basis for understanding, a sense of 
values, a breadth of imagination, and re- 
sources on which to draw as needed. It 
should help people to see the meaning of 
life, to have high moral standards, to judge 
soundly, and to act wisely. A flexible philos- 
ophy of life should result from adequate in- 
terest and participation in education for re- 
sponsive living—a philosophy which can be 
altered by the increased knowledge and wis- 
dom that should come with continuous 
growth. All people should find one or more 
fields in the arts and sciences that will be a 
source of everlasting joy to them, Some will 


be fortunate enough to find such happiness 
in their chosen line of work. Others will 
work to live, and will draw their enjoyment 
from one or more other fields. Diversified 
interests, provided there is not more scatter- 
ing of energies, enhance mental and phys- 
ical health and enjoyable living. Yes, we 
need more people who can respond effectively 
to life situations. All fields of knowledge 
contribute to responsive living. 

All college students should be interested 
in preparing themselves effectively for 
careers. Statistics show that in this country 
4 out of 5 women have married, 1 out 
of 3 is employed outside of the home, and 
3 out of 4 have worked outside of their 
homes at some time in their lives. Less than 
a third of the women who work outside of 
the home today are single, more than a half 
are married, and the remainder are widowed 
or divorced. The rising cost of living, Just to 
mention one cause, is constantly forcing 
women to seek jobs outside of the home in 
addition to carrying on their responsibilities 
in the home. This represents a radical 
change in our way of life. Whether we like 
it or not, this dual role is a rarity, and 
women must prepare themselves for it, in 
case they desire to find it necessary to have 
a third of the women who work outside of 
their homes. Truly, it places a tremendous 
responsibility on the women of this country. 

People who live responsively are more suc- 
cessful in their careers. It then follows that 
all fields of knowledge contribute to the 
preparation for careers. The college should 
relate its teaching more closely to the de- 
mands that will be placed upon individuals 
when they enter upon their fields of work. 
We should utilize the experience of those 
who know particular careers and adjust our 
curricula to meet these needs. In addition 
to knowing how to do the jobs better, our 
graduates should be imbued with the desire 
to do them better. It is dishonest to put just 
enough into a job to get by, because this 
attitude affects the outcome of the work and 
the character of the worker. To be faithful 
to ourselves, we must each devote the best 
of our powers to that vocation which we 
consider our calling. 

With the aid of teachers who are lending 
their best efforts to this educational ideal, 
our students must acquire, to the greatest 
possible extent, an understanding of the 
values which lead to stable family life, to 
responsible citizenship, to responsive daily 
living, and to a transcendent performance of 
duty in chosen vocations. As citizens of today 
and tomorrow they must act in accordance 
with their understanding and thereby do 
their part in helping our country fulfill her 
role as world leader. Such citizens, inspired 
with the desire of knowledge and wisdom, 
will supply the leadership needed to insure 
the survival of civilization and to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

As president of the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women I pay tribute to the nine 
former presidents of this college, the former 
and present faculty members, the alumnae, 
the members of the student body, the former 
and present members of the board of trus- 
tees, the former governor and the present 
governor, the former and present members 
of the building commission, the former and 
present members of the legislature, the for- 
mer and present leaders of educational insti- 
tutions, the former and present leaders of 
the learned societies and professional asso- 
ciations, the former and present citizens of 
Columbus, the former and present members 
of the press and radio, and all other friends 
of the college both past and present for the 
assistance that they have given to the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. With the 
continued assistance of these groups, which 
I am confident will be given gladly, this col- 
lege will continue to be a pride and joy to 
the people of this State, this country, and to 
other peace-loving people throughout the 
world. 
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Veterans’ Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statements: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1953. 
Hon. Eprrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: As national 
commander of the American Legion I have 
had numerous requests from Members of 
Congress and officials of our own organization 
who have asked about the significance of 
speeches made in the House April 1 and 2, 
1953, dealing with appropriations for Fed- 
eral veterans’ programs. 

We have faith that the Congress, given a 
full and complete statement of the facts, 
never has been other than kind and gen- 
erous to the veteran. 

We believe you would be interested in our 
view on the current situation. It is im- 
portant we think that the welfare of our 
disabled veterans shall not be judged on a 
wrong interpretation of the facts. 

This leads us to believe that you will view 
the attached analysis which is submitted in 
the interest of effective and economical ad- 
ministration of these programs. Moreover, 
we present it in the sincere hope that Con- 
gress will not find it necessary to abridge 
or restrict the benefits and services thus 
far enacted into law by the Congress. 

With my sincere thanks for your favorable 
consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis K. GOUGH, 
National Commander. 
VETERANS PROGRAMS— ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN 

PORTIONS OF SPEECHES MADE ON THE FLOOR 

OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 1 

AND 2, 1953, DISCUSSING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 

VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 2, 1953, PAGE 
2731, SECOND COLUMN S 

“Another section I did not mention yes- 
terday among the functions of the Veterans’ 
Administration was the claims section. I 
give you an illustration why there is room 
here for explanation. I state that I think 
this is exceptional, but it is a case and it 
is one picked out at random. 

“Here is a man receiving compensation of 
$195 a month. Those of you who are familiar 
with the situation know that means almost 
complete disability. Investigation disclosed 
this man is earning in salary and wages, not 
invested income but earned income, more 
than $10,000 a year. I find it hard to believe 
he has permanent disability.” 

Comment 

A veteran awarded compensation at the 
rate of $195 would have service-connected 
disabilities. The laws authorizing payment 
for disability compensation contain a proviso 
that the disabled man who has rehabilitated 
himself, i. e., is earning a living over the 
handicap of his disabilities, shall not be 
penalized. 

An example of this type of veteran, one 
who has established a fine career, is Senator 
CHARLES EDWARD POTTER, of Michigan. 

The following information regarding Sen- 
ator Porrer is extracted from an article in 
the Saturday Evening Post of April 11, 1953: 

“When CHARLES EDWARD Porrer came home 
from the war, there were only 80 pounds of 
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him left. His torso was thin and wasted. 
Most of the blood in his veins belonged to 
other people. All of his left leg was gone. 
His right leg ended just below the knee. A 
German land mine did this to him, in France, 
in January of 1945. Yet in January of 1953, 
in Washington, he was sworn in for a 6-year 
term as the new United States Senator from 
Michigan. 

“The truth is that Senator Porrer leads a 
remarkably normal life. His ranch-type 
home on beautiful Mullett Lake, near Che- 
boygan, is equipped with ramps instead of 
steps, a motorboat in which he likes to tear 
around on the lake at full throttle, and a 
self-liquidating mortgage—his Government 
disability payments of $345 a month are 
buying the house for him.” 

It is not the understanding of the Ameri- 
can Legion that the Congress would want to 
penalize veterans so disabled who have over- 
come their physical handicaps and achieved 
success in their careers, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 1953, PAGE 2656, 
SECOND COLUMN 


“When we built hospitals, and arranged 
benefits, for a maximum population of 4 
million veterans, it was not necessary for u$ 
to impose rigorous regulations on the condi- 
tions, for example, those under which men 
might be admitted into these hospitals. If 
there were vacant beds, and there usually 
were, these might be occupied by any vet- 
eran, whether he needed hospitalization for a 
seryice-connected injury or whether he had a 
service-connected injury and wanted hos- 
pitalization for some other condition, or 
whether he was simply a nonservice-con- 
nected veteran and was there for some 
physical condition which any one of us 
might suffer as we grow older in life. The 
beds were there, the doctors were there and 
actually this broader field of practice kept 
doctors in the veterans’ service.” 


Comment 


Here are the number of hospitals and beds 
the VA had on given dates: 


Hos- 


Date pitals 


Beds 


71 | 40,213 (also 22,302 
r 


80. 
59,637 (also 18,497 
domiciliary 

beds). 


June 30, 1933 (year of Econ- 
omy Act) (pp. 13-14, An- 
nual Report of VA, 1933). 

June 30, 1940 (year of ap- 
proval of 10-year construc- 
tion program) (p. 11, An- 
nual Report of VA, 1940). 

June 30, 1945 (year of V-E 97 


81,133 (also 14,078 
and V-J Days) (p. 6, An- 


domiciliary 


nual ‘Report of VA, 1945). beds). 
June 30, 1952 p: 9, Annual] 154 | 116,376, 

Report of VA, 1952) (also 

14 domiciliaries, with 

17,807 beds) (p. 55, An- 


nual Report oi VA, 1952). 


On May 8, 1940, the President approved a 
10-year hospital-construction program pro- 
posed by the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion, with the understanding that the pro- 

would be reviewed annually and co- 
ordinated with conditions existing at that 
time. The goal of this program was a total 
of 100,000 beds by 1948-49. World War II 
occurred and the program was disrupted. 

June 22, 1944, Congress authorized and 
directed the Administrator of Veterans“ Af- 
fairs and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion to expedite and complete construction 
of additional hospital facilities for war vet- 
erans and enter into agreements and con- 
tracts for the use by or transfer to the VA 
of suitable Army and Navy hospitals no 
longer needed by the Armed Forces (sec. 101, 
Public Law 346, 78th Cong.). 

On the basis of that a revised and 
amended construction program was approved 
calling for a total of approximately 145,000 
beds. 


The budget message of January 10, 1949, 
reduced this by 16,100. On August 31, 1949, 
the Administrator estimated that the re- 


vised construction program would bring a 
net total of 131,031 beds in the VA. 

In other words, the completion of a con- 
gressionally approved construction program 
will bring about a total which will be only 
31,000 beds more than the total agreed in 
the 10-year construction program of 1940. 

The war veterans population in 1940 was 
estimated at approximately 4,140,000 (VA 
estimate sheet of 1939). Today the popula- 
tion of living war veterans is 19,914,000 (VA 
Statistical Summary, February 1953). 

As of January 31, 1953, the number and 
classification of hospital beds in the VA sys- 
tem were: 


Oper- 
Num- jard be 
Type hospital Ber | capac- oe 
ity 
Tuberculosis 20 | 9, 667 8, 506 
Neuropsychiatric... — 35 51, 287] 50,975 
General medical. 103 | 57,284 | 48, 637 
Total. 158 118, 238 | 108, 208 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 1953, PAGE 
2656, THIRD COLUMN 


“We can continue the present liberal in- 
terpretation of benefits; we can supply hos- 
pitalization to veterans without service- 
connected disabilities. This will require 
200,000 additional beds in less than 1 gen- 
eration without any enlargement of the 
Korean war. This will take us into socialized 
medicine without our realizing it while we 
protest that we do not want it and defeat 
all direct proposals on this floor. 

“In order to figure the cost to the taxpayer, 
multiply 200,000 beds by approximately 
$20,000 per bed as the cost of building a 
hospital, and add a billion dollars to the 
administrative costs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in addition to those we already 
have. 

“The World War I veteran, Mr. Speaker, 
buys one-third, with his present benefit dol- 
lar, that he would have bought with a dol- 
lar when he was discharged. The World War 
II veteran buys one-half of the things with 
his dollar that he could have bought when 
he enlisted. How much do we want the 
Korean veteran to get for his dollar? 

“The first suggestion, therefore, to con- 
tinue the present program, is untenable.” 


Comment 


National Commander Gough has testified 
before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs that the immediate goal of beds to 
be attained and activated is 131,000. He 
also testified that indiscriminate hospitali- 
gation of veterans has never been advocated 
by the American Legian and that the avail- 
able beds in the VA system accommodate 
only seven-tenths of 1 percent of the veteran 
population at any one time. (P. 56, hearings 
before Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House 
of Representatives, 83d Cong. February 10 
and 17, 1953.) 

Projecting the total of 200,000 additional 
beds as being needed in less than 1 gener- 
ation has the psychological effect of discour- 
aging completion and activation of the 
131,000 beds already authorized by Congress, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 1953, PAGE 
2657, FIRST COLUMN 

“Fourth, Mr. Speaker, as a final posssibil- 
ity, we can economize and provide the best 
possible administration and administer the 
Veterans’ Administration intelligently.” 

Comment 

Who can question such a goal as econ- 
omy in the operation of the Federal (or any 
other unit of) Government? Like President 
Coolidge’s famous dictum about the minister 
being against sin, every taxpayer is against 
waste. 

We ask only that Congress make a clear 
distinction between economizing against the 
sick, the disabled, and the broke veteran, 
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and for administrative purposes. The ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1953, for instance, 
reduced the amount of funds available for 
operation of the veterans’ medical and hospi- 
tal program. 

We sincerely hope that when Members of 
Congress are voting appropriations for veter- 
ans’ programs they will have complete in- 
formation as to the purpose and adequacy of 
the amounts being provided. 

We should like to suggest that each Mem- 
ber test the appropriations against the needs 
of the veterans in his district or State. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 1953, PAGE 
2657, FIRST COLUMN 


“Now, to give you some idea, Mr. Speaker, 
of what this means in the growth of vet- 
erans, I hold a chart in my hand which I 
doubt if you can see very easily, but the 
rising graph upon this chart indicates here, 
as opposed to the pillars which represent the 
beds available and authorized in the United 
States, the rising demands for hospital care 
upon the veterans hospitals by veterans who 
are not service connected. The Congress 
authorized 145,000 beds, and the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Truman, re- 
duced that to 131,000 by Executive order, for 
reasons which involved both economy and 
the difficulty of locating and staffing hos- 
pitals. There have already been activated 
121,000 beds, and we are in the process of 
building up the remaining 10,000 beds as 
they are needed. The greatest need runs 
with neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis 
cases. For the most part, a proper applica- 
tion of the regulations we already have 
would make the present general medical and 
surgical beds adequate, not only for all vet- 
erans who are entitled to hospitalization but 
to many veterans who are in a field where 
we wish to give service without necessarily 
imposing upon them the strictest regula- 
tions,” 

Comment 


The American Legion has advocated and 
still advocates adequacy of beds to take care 
of the mentally ill and tuberculous, and ac- 
commodations for the intermediate and 
chronic type of case. As of December 31, 
1952, there were 120,173 authorized beds, of 
which 117,305 were standard and 2,868 emer- 
gency. On the same date there were 108,208 
operating beds (form 10-2921, December 31, 
1952). 

As before noted, the national commander 
has testified that the immediate goal is to 
complete the full construction program and 
activate the number of beds involved, ap- 
proximating 131,000. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 
2657, FIRST COLUMN 


“I will explain that last statement briefly 
by giving you one example. When a vet- 
eran reaches, we will say, 60 or 65 years of 
age, if he is indigent, somebody must care 
for him if he is sick. There is a question 
involving policy which is not for my sub- 
committee to decide but for the Congress to 
decide. In some cases it is probably cheaper 
to care for him in properly arranged vet- 
erans’ hospitals which have beds available 
than it is to build new State hospitals to 
eare for the aged. However, as a general 
statement, such hospitalization should prop- 
erly be given by the local agencies of govern- 
ment. 
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Comment 


This is far less generous in concept of care 
for the veteran than was expressed by Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Hoover. In a message 
to Congress (December 6, 1932) Mr, Hoover 
said: 


“The Nation should not ask for a reduc- 
tion in allowances to men and dependents 
whose disabilities rise out of war service, nor 
to those veterans with substantial service 
who have become totally disabled from non= 
service-connected causes and who are at the 
same time without other means of support. 
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“These latter veterans are a charge on the 
community at some point, and I feel that 
in view of their service to the Nation as a 
whole, the responsibility should fall upon the 
Federal Government.” 

In December 1923 Mr. Coolidge said: 

“I recommend that all hospitals (veterans) 
be authorized at once to receive and care 
for, without hospital pay, the veterans of all 
wars needing such care, whenever there are 
vacant beds, and that immediate steps be 
taken to enlarge and build new hospitals to 
serve all such cases.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 
2657, FIRST COLUMN 


“The next heading, if I were to break this 
into headings, is the way the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration requests for appropriations 
come to the Congress. That is the source 
of much of the misunderstanding which 
is translated into magazine articles, mimeo- 
graphed attacks upon the Members of Con- 
gress in their own districts, and so forth. 
The Veterans’ Administration request for 
1953, having to do with hospitalization, is 
only one part of an item in the budget 
of the VA under code headings 1,000 to 
9,000, inclusive, and it covers administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary service. 
In other words, the veteran who writes and 
says the Congress has cut, or the Congress 
has refused, an appropriation for hospitals 
probably means—and probably does not un- 
derstand—that some request for an appro- 
priation for an entirely different subject 
appearing under this same code heading 
has been cut slightly. For example, the 
entire cut in the Veterans’ Administration 
budget for the present fiscal year was only 
a net $31 million as applied against a re- 
quest of $895 million, which is a cut of 4.37 
percent, not to be applied against the hos- 
pital care, dentists, nurses, attendants, and 
similar service in the hospitals themselves.” 


Comment 


We share the irritation expressed at the 
way VA budget accounts are grouped. We 
think administrative costs should be sepa- 
rated. We believe this is a procedure estab- 
lished by the Budget Bureau, not the VA. 

That statement regarding the $31 million 
cut in appropriations may cause confusion. 

Public 455 of the 82d Congress, which was 
the appropriation bill in question, author- 
ized $855,882,260 in the 1,000-9,000 accounts, 
That is $39,117,740 less than the White 
House, i. e., the Budget Bureau, recom- 
mended for the VA in the 1,000-9,000 
accounts. 5 

The conference report (Rept. No. 2443) 
says (p. 21): “Conferees have * * * fur- 
ther agreed there should be no reduction in 
the number of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
dietitians.” That was the limit of the con- 
ferees’ expression. The word or phrase “sim- 
ilar services” was not in the conference re- 
port. The addition of the phrase quoted 
makes a vast difference. Prohibition against 
the reduction in the number of doctors, 
dentists, and nurses is not the same as a 
prohibition against the reduction in serv- 
ices of these professional groups. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 
2657, SECOND COLUMN 

“As I said, the Veterans’ Administration 
asked in the budget for the current year— 
fiscal year 1953—for $895 million. I will in- 
clude in the statement at this point the ac- 
tual quotations from the conference report 
between the House and the Senate, which 
stated that no cuts were to be made in the 
service of doctors, nurses, dentists, and that 
type of service, to the hospitalized veteran. 
Conference report No. 2443, July 2, 1952, to 
accompany H. R. 8072 in connection with the 
VA item, said on page 21: 

“‘Conferees have approved the full amount 
of the budget estimate for research, includ- 
ing work in connection with prosthetic ap- 
pliances, and have further agreed that there 
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should be no reduction in the number of doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and dietitians.’ 

“The report was approved by both House 
and Senate. The cut, however, was not made 
by the Veterans’ Administration in the way 
required by the Congress. The cut was a 
straight percentage cut through every one of 
these services and activities of the Veterans’ 
Administration.” 

Comment 


There is a slight correction to be made. 
The Veterans’ Administration originally 
asked for $958,654,432 for administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary service. 
The White House, 1. e., the Bureau of the 
Budget, cut the VA request to $895 million, 
(Comparative table, VA funds, House Veter- 
ans Committee, April 4, 1952.) 

The interpretation of the quotation from 
the conference report leaves more than one 
question unanswered. The VA Operated the 
research and the prosthetic appliances pro- 
grams exactly as.indicated. No violence was 
done, by the VA, to the admonition not to 
reduce the number of doctors, dentists, 
nurses and dietitians. 

The instructions were to avoid cutting the 
number of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
dietitians, which is not the same as cutting 
the service of doctors, nurses, dentists, and 
dietitians. A big item in the originally pro- 
posed reduction in administration, medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary funds for fiscal year 
1953 was that of $32,254,000 pay increase 
(provided by Public Law 201, 82d Cong., 
Oct. 24, 1951) to be absorbed by fiscal 
year 1953. Since on June 30, 1952 the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery had 131,- 
919 employees and the other programs had 
42,678 employees, the amount to be absorbed 
by the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
was in proportion to the number of em- 
ployees in comparison with the total num- 
ber. The apportionment of the reduction 
to the different VA programs was worked 
out by the VA and submitted to the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, where the Budget 
Bureau approved the apportionment (pp. 
136-138, hearings before Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, on medical and dental pro- 
grams of VA, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Feb. 18, 
19, and 25, 1953). 

Thus far there has been no clear showing 
of the manner in which the VA failed to 
comply with the will of Congress in making 
reductions. r 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 
2658, SECOND COLUMN 


“Here are a few suggestions. The first 
suggestion is that there should be a little 
better cooperation from the various veterans 
organizations. They do not come to the Hill 
for their facts. I do not know whether my 
distinguished chairman in the last Congress 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] 
or other members of the committee who are 
here have ever had a representative of the 
various veterans organizations make any ef- 
fort to check the facts given them from other 
sources with the appropriations committee. 
I can say of my own knowledge this year 
that no attempt has been made to check with 
us any of these statements which have ap- 
peared in the various newspapers, maga- 
zines, and veterans house organs; that no at- 
tempt was made to check the facts with 
the Congress.” 


1953, PAGE 


Comment 


The American Legion has been particu- 
larly aware during the past 4 years of the 
great need of full understanding on the part 
of the VA itself, the Budget Bureau and the 
Congress as to the needs of the agency ad- 
ministering the programs and benefits for 
veterans assigned to it by Congress. 

The American Legion has had represent- 
atives appear before appropriation commit- 
tees of the House and Senate in behalf of 
adequacy of funds for veterans’ programs 
and at the same time advocating certain 
measures that would result in more effective 
and economical service. When appearances 
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were not permitted statements have been 
filed by the legislative commission setting 
forth the position of the American Legion. 

Representatives of the organization have 
appeared at hearings before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee when VA represent- 
atives were testifying. This proved most 
helpful. This has not been permitted when 
the VA testified before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
National Commander Gough in his testi- 
mony before this subcommittee on March 
19, 1953, stressed the willingness of his or- 
ganization to cooperate fully with the com- 
mittee in getting to the basic facts and 
reaching an understanding as to what would 
be required to carry on the veterans’ 
programs. : 

New York convention resolution 579 is an 
expression of the American Legion as to the 
great need of all agencies getting together 
and reaching some agreement on what the 
facts are. The original sponsorship of this 
resolution recommended that representatives 
of congressional committees and the Budget 
Bureau be included in this liaison effort. 

The American Legion has carried on a pro- 
gram of information to its service officers 
and members based upon the report of the 
congressional committees, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the VA. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 1953, PAGE 
2658, SECOND AND THIRD COLUMNS 


“The second suggestion is that there are 
excellent areas for economy right in the Vet- 
erans' Administration, beyond the figures 
that we are discussing here as presumed 
cuts in the budget. For example, when a 
veteran gets a loan on his house, a generous 
Nation gives him the amount of the first 
year’s interest upon his loan. It is a gesture 
of generosity characteristic of the United 
States; no other nation would ever think of 
doing anything like that. But the veteran 
gets no immediate benefit from that; this 
money is applied by the lending institution 
upon the principal of the loan; it reduces 
the loan to that extent. The only veteran 
who would ever benefit from it would be the 
one who lived long enough or owned his 
house long enough to pay out the entire 
amount in full and he would, therefore, get 
a benefit some 20, 30, or 40 years in the 
future. He takes out of his pocket, at the 
time when he needs the money, and when 
we felt we were helping him, the amount 
of the interest he pays upon the loan for 
the first year. If he is going to have to do 
that, why should we make this generous 
gesture? You say it is a very small item; 
it is $64 million, Mr. Speaker, and this is 
money which could better be applied to 
the needs of the hospitalized veterans.” 


Comment 


The American Legion in proposing and 
building the program for World War II vet- 
erans which Congress finally approved and 
enacted into law—Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, Public 346, 78th Congress, June 
22, 1944—did so in good faith for the purpose 
of establishing a machinery of readjustment 
for the new veterans. 

A big part in that program is the home 
loan guaranty arrangement. A feature of 
that benefit is that “an amount equivalent 
to 4 percent of the amount originally guar- 
anteed shall be paid to the lender by the 
Administrator out of available appropria- ' 
tions, to be credited upon the loan” (sec. 
500, Servicemen's Readjustment Act, as 
amended), This is a definite inducement 
and benefit to the young veterans starting 
out in building their homes. The American 
Legion is not prepared to revise its original 
stand and revoke this benefit. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 1, 
2658, THIRD COLUMN 

“I want to call your attention to dental 
care. You probably have heard that many 
dentists received in March from the Veterans’ 
Administration a mimeographed notice 
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which looks like this. It is very simple. 
This is from Wisconsin. It says that ‘the 
enclosed letter informs you that service con- 
nection has been granted for a dental con- 
dition and that you are eligible for treat- 
ment; however, we regret to inform you that 
as a result of reduction in appropriations, 
and so forth, Mr. Speaker, it is always 
reduced appropriations. Even though an 
agency is getting more money than it got 
the year before, it still blames reduced ap- 
propriations when word goes out to the coun- 
try that there is something the agency can- 
not do, especially just before election. We 
have testimony showing the propaganda sent 
out by the VA during October 1952. 

“What are the facts in this case? When 
this letter was sent out to. the dentist say- 
ing he had a patient he would like to take 
care of but there was no money for him, 
the Veterans’ Administration on that same 
day had unspent in its outpatient fund 
$5,158,680, which was adequate to take care 
of this veteran and a great many others in 
the remaining 3 months of fiscal year 1953. 
A larger sum is requested for fiscal 1954.” 


Comment 


The records in the VA budget office and 
im the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
show that the amount of $5,185,680 in the 
dental outpatient fund is the amount re- 
maining in the 1953 appropriation and is 
earmarked and obligated to take care of 
dental examinations and treatments during 
the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1953. 

In other words, this amount had been en- 
cumbered to take care of hundreds of vet- 
erans whose claims were filed, adjudicated 
and approved before the veterans received 
the mimeographed notices cited. 

It is recognized that in budgetary pro- 
cedure amounts are obligated or earmarked 
for approved expenditures and later used to 
meet the bills and vouchers covering such 
obligations. The fact that disbursement of 
this amount had not been made does not 
mean that the amount was still available 
for the care of all the veterans who received 
the notice that although their claims were 
approved, examination and treatment could 
not be accomplished because of reduced ap- 
propriations. 
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“More important is the fact that in these 
service-connected cases, some of which have 
a remote connection with service, we have 
a regulation that a man can only receive 
treatment for such cases if he is indigent. 
This is important. He signs an affidavit, 
subjecting himself to a penalty, either fine 
or imprisonment. 

“The statement he makes is very clear. 
It has been transferred from the back page 
to the front page, right under his signature. 
That may help the matter. The Veterans’ 
Administration contends that the final sen- 
tence in the act, which says that the affidavit 
of the veteran shall be taken as evidence 
of his indigency, does not permit the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to look back of any 
single case. The Appropriations Committee 
does not feel that it cannot look back of 
cases by going into 40 hospitals and taking 
in each hospital about 1,000 cases, or 40,000 
cases in all, putting them in a file and going 
through this file very quickly, taking only 
this criterion and no other: This man looks 
as if he might have an income; he is a 
lawyer; he is a doctor; he is a professional 
man of some kind; he has a business in 
town; it would appear that this man had 
an income. We discovered that out of 500 
such cages, the results showed 336 of those 
cases had incomes of from $4,000 to $50,000 
a year. Twenty-five cases, possibly dupli- 
cating some of the income cases, owned 
property valued from $20,000 to $500,000. 
These are the indigents we are taking care 
of at the taxpayers’ expense in veterans’ 
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hospitals, who haye signed affidavits that 
they had no means whatever to pay for 
hospitalization, Incidentally, our law should 
be amended at once to make it possible 
for a veteran to pay part of his hospital 
costs, if he cannot pay the entire amount. 
The VA hospitals should also be required 
to ask if the veteran patient carries hospital 
insurance. You would be surprised, Mr. 
Speaker, to learn that most of the hospitals 
do not ask this question, and make no 
effort to offset their costs with such 
insurance.” 
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“I have three more illustrations to put into 
the Recorp at this point. I spoke yesterday 
of the number of veterans who had gone 
to hospitals and had signed affidavits sub- 
jecting themselves to penalty, either fine or 
imprisonment, saying that they did not have 
sufficient money to pay for their hospitali- 
zation. Under no other circumstances could 
they haye been admitted to the hospital. 
They were not service-connected veterans. 

“The Veterans’ Administration itself takes 
the position that it may not look back of 
the affidavit, and I think there is a slight 
justification for that position although not 
a complete justification for it. The last sen- 
tence of the section of the act says that the 
affidavit of the veteran is to be taken as evi- 
dence of indigency. 

“I cited the fact that out of 40,000 cards, 
500 had been picked out by a simple method: 
by saying this man is in a classification in 
ordinary life which implies income; he is 
a lawyer, doctor, businessman or profes- 
sional man, and in all fairness it is right to 
believe he has an income. 

“Out of 500 such cards it was proven that 
336 of these veterans had incomes ranging 
from $4,000 a year to $50,000 a year. In ad- 
dition to that there were 25, possibly dupli- 
cations, who had personal property valued 
at from $20,000 to $500,000. 

“I have today, in pencil form only, the 
check of 390 veterans discharged from a cer- 
tain hqgspital—I have the name of the hos- 
pital, but I do not want to put it in the 
Recorp today—in the last quarter, October 
to December of 1951. This covers only 390 
veterans, just cards taken at random. You 
reach in and pick out a card from the file; 
234 of these had incomes under $1,000. That 
is the field we thought we were trying to 
do something for; 37 of them had incomes 
between $1,000 and $2,000 a year; 44 had in- 
comes between $2,000 and $3,000; 43 between 
$3,000 and $4,000; 23 between $4,000 and 
$5,000; 4 between $5,000 and $6,000; 1 be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000; 1 between $7,000 
and $8,000; 1 between $9,000 and $10,000; 
and 2 between $10,000 and $15,000. 

“These are veterans who made affidavits 
that they had-no money with which to pay 
hospital expenditures.” 


Comment 


The first statement appears to be in error. 
No service-connected disabled veteran ap- 
plying for hospitalization is restricted by 
a regulation that a man can only receive 
treatment for such cases if he is indigent. 
This refers to the so-called non-service-con- 
nected. The service connected have first 
priority and the right to medical and hos- 
pital care for their service-connected dis- 
abilities. : 

The American Legion, in an effort to get 
at the facts as to the extent the privilege of 
hospital care for the so-called non-service- 
connected is being abused, conducted sur- 
veys among general medical and surgical 
patients in four VA hospitals during the 
first half of the calendar year 1952. The 
findings have been filed with both the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs (March 4, 
1953) and reference thereto made by the 
National Commander in his appearance be- 
fore the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations (March 19). 
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These survey reports show that 602 hos- 
pitalized veterans were interviewed. They 
had spent an aggregate of $324,195 for medi- 
cal and hospital care before seeking admis- 
sion to VA hospitals, In other words, they 
had exhausted their own means and re- 
sources before making application. 

Our organization is engaged now in con- 
ducting surveys in six additional general 
medical and surgical hospitals. Our 
thus far do not substantiate the charges of 
extensive abuse of this privilege. 

The American Legion has proposed the 
following steps to assure a tightening of 
processing the applications for this benefit: 

1. The service officer who assists the 
applicant will explain to him the purpose 
and limitations of the law and stress their 
importance and the significance of his sig- 
nature and sworn statement as to ability or 
inability to pay for hospital service. 

2. The family doctor, or the doctor who 
signs the medical certificate, is also in posi- 
tion to counsel with the applicant as to 
whether his application should be forwarded 
to the VA or the applicant arrange for his 
care at a private hospital. 

3. The people within the VA itself ob- 
serve more strictly the purpose of the ap- 
plication, explain the questions to the ap- 
plicant, point out the significamce of the 
sworn statement, and declaration as to 
financial ability. Desist in the habit of 
having the applicant sign the form P-10 
without telling him exactly what he is sign- 
ing and that he is required to swear to the 
statements made. 

4. Finally, point out to the applicant the 
penalty clause which appears immediately 
under his signature, and urge him to treat 
the application as any other sworn document 
conveying the facts and the truth (pp. 2-3, 
committee print 17, House Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, March 13, 1953). 

The Chief Medical Director of the VA on 
March 27, 1953, issued a further instruction 
to all managers of hospitals and 
offices, and area medical directors, on P-10 
procedure. 

The reference to the 336 hospitalized vet- 
erans with incomes of from $4,000 to $50,000 
a year is based upon a General Acco 
Office report on VA hospital practices (re- 
port I-17162, March 11, 1953). 

Of the 336 cases cited 123, or approxi- 
mately 37 percent, are in the $4,000 income 
bracket. Experience teaches that a man sup- 
porting a wife and two school-age children 
on $4,000 a year is not in good financial 
position to withstand heavy hospital costs, 

The Department of Labor, in its Family 
Expenditures Study for October 1951, reports 
that a man living in Washington, D. C., who 
has a wife and two school-age children, needs 
an income of $4,454 to maintain a modest 
but adequate style of living. 

The other aspect of the GAO report that 
is not conclusive is the factors that made 
these people say they were unable to defray 
the costs of hospitalization. Much would 
depend upon the type of general medical 
and surgical illness for which the veteran 
was hospitalized. 

There is no question that more rigid 
screening of applications for hospitalization 
is in order. The American Legion advo- 
cates strict adherence to the eligibility re- 
quirements, strict application of the regu- 
lations by admissions officers, and education 
of the needs of the situation by all doctors 
who examine those applying for VA hospi- 
talization. 

The comments on the 390 veterans appear 
to be more realistic than those presented re- 
garding the 336 cases cited previously. The 
experience of the American Legion in dealing 
with veterans hospitalized under Public 312, 
the law granting this privilege, has been 
that only a small percentage are found to 
abuse this service. 

It is shown here that of these 390 veterans 
from one hospital, only 9 indicated a gross 
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income in excess of $5,000 per annum. This 
is less than 3 percent of the total. 

Even in the case of these 390 veterans there 
is no definite indication that any or all of 
them have violated the laws and regulations. 
The mere assumption that a man has a cer- 
tain income is not a complete index of his 
ability to pay for a catastrophic illness. 


PROPOSALS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE AND ECONOM- 
ICAL OPERATION OF THE VA 


The American Legion has from time to 
time proposed the following steps as con- 
tributing to better operations of the Federal 
agency handling veterans’ programs: 

1. Decentralize authority to handle death 
compensation, death pension, accrued bene- 
fits, and burial claims to regional offices. 

It is felt that the regional office that han- 
dles Joe Smith's claim should be equally well 
equipped and authorized to handle his wid- 
ow’s case. Moreover, Department service 
officers submit that rating boards in regional 
offices can take on this load with very little, 
if any, additional personnel. 

There could be considerable reduction in 
district office staffs handling this work at 
present. 

2. Give managers of regional offices and 
hospitals more authority and latitude of 
judgment in running their offices. 

There are many managers of VA installa- 
tions in the field who have constructive 
ideas born of experience on how, when, and 
where administrative savings can be made. 
Congressional appropriations committees 
would do well to call some of these in and 
get their stories. 

8. Reexamine the need for the present 
number of assistant directors and assistant 
chiefs of sections or divisions. 

4. Define clearly the line of demarcation 
between policy and staff functions on the 
one hand and actual management and oper- 
ation on the other. 

5. Survey the whole VA system for the pur- 
pose of effecting consolidations of manage- 
ment and ancillary services in those local- 
ities where there are two or more VA in- 
stallations. 

6. Eliminate the Special Services Division 
as a separate operating division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and return the essen- 
tial functions for the rehabilitation of hos« 
pitalized veterans to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

7. Stress the necessity of a stricter process- 
ing of applications for hospital care on the 
part of the so-called non-service-connected, 
with particular attention to the require- 
ments of the law as to the sworn statement 
on ability to pay. 


Europe Now Needs Trade, Less Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following article by Dr. Eugene 
Butler in the current issue of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer: 

Evurore Now NEEDS TRADE, Less Am 
(By Eugene Butler) 
Mr. ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Executive Editor. 

Dear Ale: During the trip I made to 
Western Europe last year, I saw projects on 
which millions of American dollars had been 


spent. I have sometimes questioned whether 
saving Europe from the Communists is worth 
the billions of dollars it is costing us. How 
much help can we expect in case of Russian 
attack from countries that have to be 
propped up with American dollars even in 
time of peace? 

I have wondered about this. But the mili- 
tary people tell us that winning a war still 
depends largely on a nation’s resources in 
steel, coal, and people. Looking at Europe 
in that light, our mutual-security program 
may be a bargain after all. So long as West- 
ern Europe fights on our side we have these 
advantages in a war against Russia: 

United States and Western Europe com- 
bined: Population, 431 million; steel, 169 
million tons; coal, 1,064 million tons. 

Russia and her European satellites: Popu- 
lation, 296 million; steel, 43 million tons; 
coal, 420 million tons. 

But if Western Europe fell under Russian 
control, look what we would be up against: 

United States alone: Population, 153 mil- 
lion; steel, 106 million tons; coal, 554 million 
tons. 

Russia and satellites, plus Western Europe: 
Population, 574 million; steel, 106 million 
tons; coal, 930 million tons. 

Just after the war our aid to Western Eu- 
rope was straight out relief. People were 
hungry and ready to try anything that prom- 
ised a change—even communism. Then fol- 
lowed a period in which our dollars went for 
the economic recovery of these countries. 
They began to get back on their feet. Now 
the present phase of our mutual-security 
program has to do with economic develop- 
ment. (1) We are trying to get these nations 
strong enough to stand alone without ajd 
from us, and (2) to make it possible for them 
to contribute more to the military defense of 
Europe. 

As General Eisenhower reported from Paris 
in 1951: “One thing was clear, nothing would 
be gained and much lost through any sub- 
stantial lowering of the already low standard 
of living in Europe. Our central problem was 
one of morale—the spirit of man; no man 
will fight unless he feels he has something 
worth fighting for. Next, then, is the factor 
of the strength of the supporting economy. 
Unless the economy can safely carry the mili- 
tary establishment, whatever force of this 
nature a nation might create is worse than 
useless in a crisis. Since behind it there is 
nothing, it will only disintegrate.” 

Western Europe has made tremendous 
progress since the end of the war. In 1946 
agricultural production was down 15 percent. 
Now it is up that much compared with pre- 
war. And industry has made an amazing 
recovery. It is above prewar level about 40 
percent. 

Only two countries in Europe—Turkey and 
Denmark—are self-supporting. Even before 
the war Western Europe lacked 30 percent 
of raising the food it needed. The area is 
densely populated. With nearly twice the 
population of the United States, it has only 
about half the farmlands. The upshot of 
the matter is that Western Europe each year 
has to bring in from other parts of the world 
about $2 billion worth of food. 

The big problem is where to get these $2 
billion. And that raises another question: 
“How did they make out before the war?” 

Formerly there was an exchange of prod- 
ucts. Eastern Europe—now behind the Iron 
Curtain—exchanged grain, timber, and coal 
for the manufactured products of Western 
Europe. A part of the collective security 
program of the United States and its Allies 
is the control of exports to limit shipments 
of strategic goods to the Soviet bloc. We are 
trying to prevent the shipment of goods into 
Russia and its satellites that will increase 
their power to make war. It is not an abso- 
lute embargo against Russia but a selective 
and flexible control. 
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Why not cut off all trade with Russia and 
its friends? The United States could do it 
easily—without sacrifice. Our trade with 
these areas amounts to only 1 percent of our 
total exports. But the situation of Western 
European countries is very different. Many 
of these countries receive essential commodi- 
ties from the Soviet bloc, and find markets 
there for fish, textiles, and soft goods. They 
must sell in these markets or find others in 
order to provide the $2 billion to pay for the 
food they must buy. N 

With our help, Europe has increased her 
production amazingly, but now she can’t find 
markets for her goods. To buy, she must sell, 
Conditions of production, supply, and prices 
have all improved within Western Europe as 
a whole. But the area’s foreign-trade posi- 
tion is unfavorable, After making gains dur- 
ing 1950, its trade balance with the rest of 
the world began to take a turn for the worse, 
and it is still serious. During the first half 
of 1952 Western Europe bought from $440 
million to $590 million more a month than it 
sold. Comparing this with a deficit of about 
$280 million a month the first quarter of 
1950, we have a measure of the area’s foreign- 
trade problem. 

We are faced with this problem: For 7 
years we have spent huge sums abroad. But 
despite billions of Marshall plan dollars 
spent in Italy, France, Western Germany, and 
other countries, these nations are in trouble. 

In a way, we are to blame. We have raised 
trade barriers against the very goods we 
helped Europe produce. Unless we are care- 
ful we may destroy the biggest investment 
we have ever made. 

The other night I heard a radio debate 
between Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma, and 
Senator DworsHak, of Idaho. The Senator 
from Idaho took the position that Western 
Europe's trouble is not lack of markets but 
lack of production. He denied that our 
tariff is hurting Europe. 

It is true that many foreign products come 
into our country either duty free or under 
a low tariff. On the other hand, the duty 
on some products is so high they keep out 
or greatly restrict imports. The proof of 
the pudding is that we are selling billions 
of dollars more than we are buying. And 
that can’t continue indefinitely if we expect 
to find markets abroad for a large part of 
our cotton, wheat, and tobacco. As has been 
said so often, trade is a two-way street. 

While we were in Italy, we were told that 
its cheese exports had fallen off 35 percent; 
that cheese exports to the United States in 
1951 were less than half what they were 
in the thirties. 

It is true that our tariff walls are now 
nothing like as high as they have been many 
times in the past. But the point is that 
the trend is now toward heavier duties at a 
time when they are in direct conflict with a 
sound foreign policy. And they are helping 
to destroy our multi-million-dollar program 
designed to make Western Europe a barrier 
to communism. 

Our notorious cheese amendment of 1951 
is an example of how we work at cross pur- 

. The amendment injured the United 
States as a whole by cutting down trade with 
Italy and France and other cheese-produc- 
ing nations. And it didn't help the United 
States cheese industry because cheese im- 
ports were never more than a drop in the 
total cheese bucket. 

The restrictive cheese act was modified in 
1952. But meanwhile other groups are pro- 
posing other and worse trade barriers. As 
this is written President Eisenhower must 
decide whether to boost the tariff on brier 
pipes. The Tariff Commission says it is nec- 
essary in order to protect United States 
makes of brier pipes. 

But brier pipe-making employs lots of 
skilled labor in Italy, and is a big earner 
of American dollars in several European 
countries. 
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Reciprocal trade laws expire in June and 
Còngress must take action on them soon, 
What we do about these laws will be the tip- 
off as to whether our future European pro- 
gram is to be based on trade or sid, 

Alec, in this discussion of our tariffs, I 
do not wish to leave the impression that 
everything would be fine and dandy in Eu- 
rope if we would open widely and freely our 
United States market to them. I don't 
think there is any possibility that Western 
Europe can find markets in the United 
States for sufficient goods to come by the 
$2 billion she must earn in order to buy 
the food, cotton, tobacco, and other prod- 
ucts she needs. But I do believe that this 
is a poor time for us to make her task harder 
by raising our tariff walls against her prod- 
ucts. We should be buying fish, cheese, tex- 
tiles, and other competitive commodities 
that are now going to the Soviet bloc. 

We can also help, as suggested by the 
American Farm Bureau, by encouraging 
United States investments abroad and by 
allowing Europe to— 

1. Contribute supplies to the European 
army for the United States. 

2. Maintain and supply United States 
troops abroad. 

8. Supply critical materials for United 
States stockpiles. 

If we are not willing to do these things, 
then we shouldn't be surprised if Western 

turns more and more toward Russia 
as an outlet for her goods. 

There is widespread sentiment in the 
United States for a reduction in foreign 
aid. Many believe that our mutual-security 
program in Western Europe should be based 
on “trade, not aid.” That makes sense to 
me, not only as the best way to cut the dol- 
lar cost of our program, but to make it 
fully effective in building a Western Europe 
sturdy enough to stand with us in a suc- 
cessful battle against communism. 

Alec, I am convinced that if we hadn't 
helped Europe get on her feet the Commu- 
nists woulti have taken over several of these 
Western European countries. Of the coun- 
tries we visited, the Communists were strong 
in France and Italy, weak in Western Ger- 
many and Austria. Paris is the center of 
Communist intrigue and propaganda in 
Western Europe. Only in the south of 
France and in southern Italy where both 
land and people are poor has communism 
gained a foothold among the farm people 
of Western Europe. I think it is true, Alec, 
in all parts of the world, that communism 
has less appeal to farmers than to any other 
large class of people. 

But there are lots of Communists in 
France, 14,000 full-time workers. Then 
there are another 8,000 who are part-time 
workers. They paint signs at night, help 
create trouble during strikes. By the way, 
while we were in Paris, it so happened the 
Communists had scheduled a strike, but it 
fizzied. 

There are 350,000 members of the Com- 
munist Party in France, but the party often 
pons 5,000,000 votes, a quarter of the total 
vote. 

Two of the major Paris dailies are Com- 
munist organs. And in all France the Com- 
munist Party has 200 publications. Daily 
circulation of Communist publications 
amounts to about 1,700,000. Parisians look 
forward to their August vacations. So the 
Communists put out a kit of reading mate- 
rial that ordinarily would cost $4.50 to $5. It 
includes a comic book, sports publication, 
arts and culture sheet, journal on world 
problems, a Communist Party paper, a 
French-Russian friendship publication, an 
almanac for workers, and four novels by 
Russian writers, all for about 500 francs 
(31.40 United States money). 

Alec, our group went to Europe primarily 
to study the agricultural information pro- 
gram in France, Italy, Western Germany, and 
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We soon concluded that farm 
magazines and radio are of limited import- 
ance in carrying information to farm people 
in these countries. The farm publications 
carry very little advertising and their sub- 
scription price is high compared with United 
States farm magazines. Circulation is lim- 
ited. 

Only in Germany does there seem to be an 
opportunity to build farm publications such 
as you find in the United States. In the 
other three countries there is not enough 
mass purchasing power to make advertising 
pay. And without advertising, there is no 
way to get the subscription price down low 
enough to build a large circulation. These 
countries are just making a start with an 
extension service. With only 500 DSA’s 
{somewhat similar to our county agents) to 
serve all of France, there is a big job ahead 
if a real extension service is to be built. But 
in each of these four countries, it seemed to 
me that perhaps the greatest opportunity to 
reach farm people with information about 
improved farm practices, lies in the develop- 
ment of its extension service. 

Farmer cooperatives also offer a medium 
through which to pass farm research from 
experiment stations to farmers. 

In its “panel trucks,” Italy has one of the 
best information programs we saw on our 
trip. These trucks, equipped with illus- 
trated panels telling how to do important 
farm jobs, travel from village to village, 
where the farmers live. 

Germany goes in strongly for demonstra- 
tion plots showing the effect of such things 
as weed control, use of good seed, fertiliza- 
tion. Along the rural roads you see demon- 
strations sponsored by German state and 
national governments, many more than in 
this country. : 

Perhaps the best thing our MSA people 
have done to improve European agricul- 
ture is to send farm people, both men and 
women and boys and girls, to the United 
States. Over here they not only learn how 
we do things, but take home a vision of im- 
proved farm and home practices and a higher 
standard of farm living that makes them 
inspiring farm leaders, 


A Good Selection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
of April 10, 1953: . 

A Goop SELECTION 

The choice of William Howard Taft 3d 
as Ambassador to Ireland was a happy idea, 

It certainly seems calculated to keep 
pleasant the relations between the Presi- 
dent and the Republican leader in the 
Senate. 

Dublin will surely take the appointment 
as a graceful gesture. The new Ambassador 
is not only well qualified, having spent sev- 
eral years in Ireland; he is the grandson and 
mamesake of a President and Chief Justice, 
and the son of the most powerful man in 
Congress. 

He is a scholar, besides, in the Irish na- 
tional language. As one who knows and 
appreciates the country to which he will be 
accredited, he should understand how to 
make more fruitful its relations with the 
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United States. His connections should gain 
him a sympathetic hearing when he has a 
case to present in Washington. 

Mr, Taft will be in a position to do much 
good, both for Ireland and the United States. 


College Jitters Exaggerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, an editorial entitled “College 
Jitters Are Exaggerated.” The edito- 
rial was published in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer of April 13, 1953. In 
the editorial the editor of the Charlotte 
Observer discusses the situation in the 
case of some of the educators who are 
objecting to the proposed examination 
by the Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity into the loyalty and the Commu- 
nist situation in the case of our colleges 
and other educational institutions. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COLLEGE JITTERS ARE EXAGGERATED 


In spite of the recent statement by the 
Association of American Universities that 
no professor who subscribes to the principles 
of communism can be free, and in spite of 
the common-sense attitude of Dr. 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, the 
hue and cry still goes up against any inves- 
tigation of subversive influence in education. 

At the meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Professors at Amsterdam, one 
speaker had the hardihood to declare that 
professors should have special protection 

„Against any investigation. He would, in 
plain language, set professors apart as a 
privileged class immune to any questioning 
of their attitudes. 

The same old shibboleths are being 
sounded: Investigations are breaking down 
the morale on campuses, no professor feels 
sure of his job, academic freedom is in grave 
danger, and so on. 

We doubt very much that the faculties of 
our colleges and universities are afflicted 
with advanced cases of jitters. They have 
no reason to be so afflicted. 

We do not have any statistics showing the 
exact number of college professors in the 
United States, but a conservative estimate, 
including junior colleges and teachers col- 
leges, would place the number at about 
150,000, Dr. J. B. Matthews, former inves- 
tigator for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee—and an educator himself, by the 
way—says in an article in the current Ameri- 
can Mercury that of these 150,000 only about 
four or five hundred are definitely suspect. 
Two-tenths of 1 percent are certainly not 
enough to give jitters to all the faculties. 

Dr. Matthews explained that in selecting 
teachers who are suspect he considered only 
those who are associated with at least ten 
known Communist fronts. In his work for 
the Un-American Activities Committee, his 
standard was twice as high. In that case, a 
professor had to be associated with at least 
20 known Communist fronts before he could 
qualify for investigation. 

This two-tenths of 1 percent may have 
the jitters, and they well may have them, 
but it is very doubtful that such uneasiness 
pervades whole faculties. 
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Report From Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 9, 1953, I included 
as a part of my extended remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a poll, 
Seeking the Advice of My Constituents. 
At that time I stated I would report the 
outcome to my colleagues. I have tabu- 
lated the results and now offer them for 
your consideration. 

At the time I started the poll, I said: 

They are far enough removed from the 
pressures of Washington to have a good 
understanding of the problems facing our 
country. In Nebraska we have a lot of good 
sunshine and fresh air; the judgment and 
advice they have given me are very similar— 
bright and clear. 


Gentlemen, this year is no exception. 
The results of the poll, along with the 
many fine letters of reply, tell exactly 
where my constituents stand. The let- 
ters have not been filled with “hog- 
wash,” but rather have come directly to 
the point without mincing any words. 


REPORT FROM NEBRASKA 


1. What do you consider the most im- 
portant problems facing Congress? 

(a) The Korean war (41 percent). 

(b) Corruption and communism in Gov- 
ernment (35 percent). 

(c) A balanced budget (13 percent). 

(d) Tax reduction (11 percent). 

2. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 

No (89 percent). 

Yes (8% percent). 

No opinion (2½ percent). 

3. Do you favor compulsory military train- 
ing? 

No (69 percent). 

Yes (20 percent). 

Qualified (1 percent). 

No opinion (10 percent). 

4. Should there be a tax reduction for all 
groups? 

Yes (49 percent). 

No (19% percent). 

No opinion (3144 percent). 

5. Your opinion on foreign aid. 

Less (76 percent). 

More (% of 1 percent). 

No opinion (2344 percent). 

6. Should the present farm program be 
continued? 

No (44%½ percent). 

Yes (19 percent). 

No opinion (36144 percent). 


The facts are there—and I am quite 
certain they represent the average Amer- 
ican’s views. In Nebraska we have the 
farmer, the rancher, the mechanic, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the 
salesman, Everyone is represented in 
Nebraska and each with the thoughts of 
his country first in his heart and mind. 

The average Nebraskan is a rugged in- 
dividual. He works close to the land and 
nature. He is a strong believer in “God 
helps those who help themselves,” and 
this is how he lives. If a job is to be 
done, he does it now—not waiting for 
George to do it tomorrow. Realizing 
these traits, Iam sure my colleagues will 
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understand more clearly the results of 
the poll. The average Nebraskan feels 
that— 

First. The most important problem 
facing Congress, in his opinion, is the 
Korean war. We have a job to do, and 
he wants to get it over with as soon as 
possible. 

Second. He despises drones and other 
parasites and wants, therefore, to get rid 
of all corruption and communism in gov- 
ernment. When he goes to work for a 
person, or if he hires someone, he right- 
fully expects a dollar’s value for a dollar 
pay. 

Some of the typical answers along this 
line were: 

The Korean war is costing us billions of 
dollars and thousands of lives; let’s end it. 
We are sick and tired of the percenters and 
deadheads in Government. We voted for a 
change; yet we are still dealing with those we 
thought we defeated. 


As for communism, this terse quote 
explains their stand: 
Get rid of it now. 


Quite surprisingly, tax reduction was 
way down the list. While some thought 
it would be nice, a vast majority were of 
the opinion that a tax reduction would 
be fruitless if deficit spending was con- 
tinued. They want, in effect, a balanced 
budget. This should be considered in 
the same light as question No. 4, having 
to do with a tax reduction for all groups. 
Many of the replies pointed this out, say- 
ing: “Not before a balanced budget.” 

It must be remembered that 31½ per- 
cent gave no opinion on question four. 
This only gives more weight to the fact 
that people are not as interested in re- 
ducing the taxes as it was first believed. 
They want an efficient Government 
which will eliminate much of the waste 
which has been evident in the past. “We 
have a national debt to pay; so we might 
as well pay it now.“ was a common reply. 

It is quite evident that most Nebras- 
kans are supporters of private enter- 
prise. This is pointed out by the replies 
to the question regarding Federal aid to 
education. A vast majority, 89 percent, 
gave a final “No,” with only 81⁄2 percent 
favoring it, and most of those felt it 
should be restricted to areas which are 
or will experience a dafense boom where 
thousands of new residents flood the 
communities. Many feel education is 
strictly a State and local problem and 
believe they can get along much better 
without the Federal controls which go 
hand in hand with Federal aid. 

The citizens from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska take a dim 
view on compulsory military training. 
This is emphasized by the 69 percent who 
feel they do not want it, with only 20 
percent in favor of it. Of that 20 per- 
cent, most thought the youth of our Na- 


-tion could be trained in school or 


through the National Guard and Re- 
serve system. : 

“Quit being Santa Claus,” was a typical 
answer in regard to the request for opin- 
ions on foreign aid. Only one-half of 1 
percent thought it should be increased, 
while 76 percent felt: We haven't been 
buying any friends.” The remaining 
23% percent gave no opinion. 
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I am quite certain my eastern col- 
leagues will be happy to learn that the 
farmer is not too happy with the present 
farm program. I have mentioned that 
Nebraska is predominantly an agricul- 
tural State—the breadbasket of the Na- 
tion. It is quite interesting to note that 
44% percent feel the present farm pro- 
gram should be changed. They realize 
that many of the practices are waste, 
pure and simple. 

This is very important, since the farm 
program is supposed to help the farmer. 
Most of the farmers felt it was hinder- 
ing them rather than helping them. 
They showed an interest in Secretary 
Benson’s program, which I think it is 
well to point out cannot be started 
until next year. They have displayed a 
lot of confidence in him, and I feel it is 
justly placed. In fact, all of the ques- 
tionnaires which were returned had a 
new note of confidence in Government. 
I have taken similar polls in past years, 
and it always caused me concern at the 
lack of confidence. 

I feel it is only fair to point out that 
my poll was taken during the big decline 
of cattle and other farm prices. In the 
midst of all this they still realized and 
felt that Federal controls were worse 
than a leveling off period which must 
come. We were headed for an uncon- 
trolled inflation which could have led to 
a depression. It is far better to level off 
now while we are able, rather than con- 
tinue with helter-skelter planning, not 
knowing when to turn or stop. 

The farmer wants something more 
realistic—something that will be bene- 
ficial to him and to the whole Nation 
tomorrow and the next day and not just 
for today. The future belongs to those 
who prepare for it. The farmer wants to - 
be prepared. 

I sincerely hope my colleagues will de- 
rive as many benefits from this poll as 
I have. The only regret I have is that 
they are not able to read the thousands 
of replies I have received. It is refresh- 
ing to know the answers were not forced 
by pressure groups and the like, which 
practically every Congressman has ex- 
perienced, but rather are plain letters 
written in the privacy of the individual’s 
home or office. These letters have dis- 
played the sincerity of each individual— 
what the true grass roots are thinking, 

Many of the letters were hard to read, 
having been laboriously written in pen- 
cil; but let me remind you that the Get- 
tysburg Address was written on a scrap 
of paper with a stub of a pencil. Above 
all, these letters represent the true 
American—a person who is able to think 
for himself with an open mind, preju- 
diced by no one. 

It reminds me of a story about a com- 
mon-looking man, Abraham Lincoln, 
One night he dreamed that he was in a 
crowd, when someone recognized him as 
the President and exclaimed in surprise: 
“He is a very common-looking man.” 
Whereupon the President answered: 
“Friend, the Lord prefers common-look- 
ing people—that is the reason He makes 
so many of them.” To this I respect- 
fully add: We must thank God because 
He made so many of them. 
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Veterans’ Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks regarding the budget for the 
Veterans’ Administration, on April 1, at 
page 2657 of the Record, I made this 
statement in connection with the appro- 
priation for contact service for fiscal 
year 1953: 15 


The VA had been authorized to have 1,527 
employees. They have never built this staff 
beyond 1,509, yet now the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was asking for 428 additional. 


My attention has been called to the 
fact that this may be subject to misinter- 
pretation. I will clarify it, and at the 
same time indicate how the Veterans’ 
Administration disregards the wishes of 
the Congress. 

The Congress appropriated money for 
a total number of employees in the con- 
tact service of not over 1,527 for the pres- 
ent year. This was the maximum au- 
thorization by the Congress. The mod- 
erate cut, which approximated 4 percent, 
was applied across the board, which I 
suppose resulted in the figure used by the 
VA of 1,509 for this total authorization. 

This is what I meant when I said: 
“They have never built this staff beyond 
1,509.” 

I should of course have said: “They 
had no authorization from the Congress 
to build this staff beyond 1,509.” 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, and I hope you 
will consider this carefully, the VA per- 
sonnel engaged in contact work, month 
by month, for the current fiscal year, 
has been as follows: 


SSA Eas 1 E ee cere 1, 879 
DORE aE a poe gear 1, 864 
Sees ie | 0 Sees eae — 1, 866 
Sore go SA UTP CoRR BGR esa fac cep 1,917 
r 1. 943 
C —— ee EY SE 1,948 
0 1. 938 
71 1. 945 
CFT 1, 939 


I think you will admit, Mr. Speaker, it 
is doing very well for an agency to em- 
ploy more than 1,900 people on a maxi- 
mum authorization from Congress for 
1,509. You ask, How can this be pos- 
sible? 

The answer is interesting. Rather 
than accept the authorization, the VA 
ran to the Bureau of the Budget and 
asked permission to spend its money for 
this service without regard to the terms 
of the deficiency act, which would have 
required that the appropriation be di- 
vided into four quarterly amounts. The 
terms of the deficiency act are very 
clear, and it would be interesting to find 
out how the Bureau of the Budget was 
persuaded to grant such a request, in 
view of the discussions on the floor of the 
Congress. However, this is past history, 
and there is a new Director of the Budg- 
et; the important fact is that the VA 


, 


spent in three quarters almost all of the 
money appropriated for a full year. I 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, this is evidence 
of an open disregard for the wishes of 
the Congress. 

Now comes an even more interesting 
fact. No additional money was appro- 
priated for this service in the second 
supplemental appropriation bill of 1953, 
H. R. 3052, which passed this House on 
February 19. I presume the Veterans’ 
Administration told the Bureau of the 
Budget it could easily come down to 
Congress and get money whenever it 
wanted. Neither the House nor the Sen- 
ate felt that additional money for this 
item was justified, nor was any particular 
effort made by the VA to justify it. 

The VA has therefore had 3,248 man- 
days of excessive employment, to ac- 
count for. Will-the service stop? No, a 
gradual attrition will take place in em- 
ployment in this function, between now 
and July 1, at which time the VA expects 
to reach the 1,751 employees level re- 
quested for fiscal year 1954, which is 
still above the authorized 1,509 for 1953. 

Where is that extra money coming 
from? On the statement of the GAO in- 
vestigator, sent by the subcommittee to 
find out what was going on: 

The funds for supporting this excessive 
employment are being secured from the other 
1000-7000 programs. 


If you will refer, Mr. Speaker; to my 
remarks on April 1, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, at page 2657, you will see what 
the money now being transferred was in- 
tended for. Either these programs 
needed less money than was given them 
in the current year’s budget, or money 
appropriated for the functions covered 
by code numbers 1000-7000 is now being 
used for other purposes, not justified be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Congress. 

We should bear this in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, when we consider the Veterans 
Administration budget for fiscal year 
1954. We should also keep in mind that 
this ability to transfer funds, to avoid 
the intent of the Congress, was involved 
in the discussion over the amendment 
offered to H. R. 3053 which proposed an 
additional $10 million for Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, but which was 
offered, of necessity, in such a way it 
could have been used by the VA for any 
one of several functions, even functions 
for which the Congress had appro- 
priated what we thought would be an 
adequate amount or on which we had 
indicated a money limitation. 


Tax Headache Lingers On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the tax-reduction versus balanced- 
budget question still the major issue fac- 
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ing the present session of Congress, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 3 issue of the Edi- 
son-Norwood Review, a community 
weekly published on the northwest side 
of Chicago, in which my congressional 
district lies. 

In my opinion this editorial is evidence 
that the people back home are aware 
of the interrelation of the two objectives, 
end are looking to us for the accom- 
plishment of both—a tax reduction and 
a balanced budget, which are possible of 
attainment by the elimination of the 
fantastic and reckless Government 
spending policies established under the 
past Administration. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tax HEADACHE LINGERS ON 


The Ides of March are past, but the na- 
tional headache that occurs each March 15 
when the income tax falls due lingers on, 
At the present time, even the smallest tax- 
payers (in the under $2,000 bracket) must 
pay more than a fifth of their taxable in- 
come to the Federal Government. In the 
rarefied air of over $200,000, the Federal tax 
begins taking a whopping 92 percent. And 
you don’t have to be rich to be in the group 
that pays half its income to the Federal 
Treasury—the 62 percent rate is reached 
when your taxable earnings pass $20,000 and 
it goes up exceedingly fast from there. The 
many State income taxes take a slice of 
what's left in addition to property taxes. 

This fiscal year the Federal tax take is 
expected to total almost $69 billion, of which 
half will come from individuals and the rest 
from corporations and indirect sources. A 
great many of us are wondering just where 
all that money goes. 

U. S. News & World Report supplied this 
information in its issue of March 20. Here 
is what happens to each tax dollar. Armed 
Forces, 58 cents; interest on the debt, 8.7 
cents; foreign aid, 7.7 cents; to veterans, 6 
cents; social welfare, 3.4 cents; stockpiling 
and related security activities, 2.9 cents; pub- 
lic work, 2.9 cents; atomic energy, 2.7 cents; 
to farmers, 2.6 cents; other purposes, 5.1 
cents. 

The Eisenhower administration is com- 
mitted to going over all of the expenses with 
a fine-tooth comb, and reducing them when- 
ever possible. It must pare billions just to 
balance the budget, much less to start slicing 
it. It’s a whale of a job—but a job that 
practically everyone is convinced must be 
done. 

It is likely that fairly substantial reduc- 
tions will be made in the public payroll. 
There seem to be a great many cases where 
two or more people are now doing work suit- 
able for one. Some water will probably be 
squeezed out of the public-assistance setup. 
Various investigations indicate there has been 
much waste here. There will be a paring of 
work which can be abandoned or postponed, 
or which can be done by local governments 
or private enterprise, such as electric power 
projects. 

Spending for the Armed Forces, which ac- 
counts for much more than half of your tax 
dollar, will be scrutinized with extreme care. 
This doesn't mean that thore will be blanket 
cuts. Reports indicate that the President 
feels that outlays for certain military pur- 
poses must be increased rather than de- 
creased. But it is believed that the forces 
have gone in for some extremely expensive 
and unnecessary frills. It is also believed 
that there has been some bad management 
in the Pentagon. As an example, Congress 
was strongly upset by General Van Fleet's 
report that there had been ammunition 
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shortages during the whole time he com- 
manded in Korea. 

The overall goal is to balance the budget, 
and then to start working on tax reduction. 


Challenge and Response 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponse of the United States to the chang- 
ing Russian challenge should be a de- 
termined effort to increase our diplo- 
matic bargaining powers by a relative in- 
crease in the strength of the free world. 
This is not the response the Russians 
expect and desire. We cannot afford 
to respond exactly as they expect. To 
do so would allow them to shape and 
control our policies. Why should we per- 
mit them to cause us to be startled into 
hectic haste when they bark and meekly 
lulled to sleep when they coo? 

Whatever concessions the Russians 
and their cohorts are willing to make 
now are a result of our growing strength. 
Future concessions can only be expected 
if we persevere resolutely toward greater 
relative strength. 

DANGER MAY INCREASE 


An end to our Korean casualties is 
certainly our most pressing and agoniz- 
ing problem, but we should bear in mind 
that a military truce in Korea will not, 
to any great degree, end or alter the basic 
Cominform challenge to the free world. 
In fact, a truce can actually increase our 
danger if it causes us to relax our defense 
effort either domestically or internation- 
ally. Although informed persons real- 
ize that to do this would be the height 
of folly, nevertheless the impatient and 
somewhat defeated advocates of “econ- 
omy at any price” are already sharpen- 
- ing their knives preparatory to a deep 
defense slash which would most as- 
suredly please and oblige the crafty cal- 
culators in the Kremlin. 


COMMUNISTS SEIZE INITIATIVE 


The new Cominform truce bid has kept 
the initiative in Communist hands. 
They are loudly demanding resumption 
of truce meetings. When the truce talks 
were broken off we stated we would not 
resume them until the Communists sub- 
mitted a plan for breaking the deadlock 
over forced repatriation of prisoners. 
This is still a sound position, but we may 
nevertheless be compelled by Communist 
propaganda to return to Panmunjom for 
renewed haggling without reaching 
agreement in advance on the one re- 
maining major issue or be made to look 
stubborn and truculent. 

TIME FOR DECISION s 


The strong possibility of a truce in Ko- 
rea is forcing the United States to face 
up to a vital decision we have heretofore 
avoided making: Shall we treat Mao Tse- 
tung as a potential Titoist or an im- 


placable foe? We are nearing the fork 
in the road and must go one way or the 
other. The developing situation is clos- 
ing the middle course. Meanwhile, the 
whole world is watching to see which it 
shall be, “the lady or the tiger.” 

There is evidence that Britain, India, 
and others are pressing us to treat Mao 
as a potential Titoist. Chiang Kai-shek 
and his friends are understandably 
alarmed over this possibility and insist 
that we stand unalterably and perma- 
nently committed to drive Mao and his 
cohorts from power—little wonder that 
State Department lights now burn late 
at night. 

The military truce per se does not com- 
pel us to make the momentous decision, 
but the inescapable sequel to the military 
truce is political-level negotiations. 
These will force us to make up our minds 
about where we are heading and where 
we want to go. A truce will end our 
painful casualties. It will not end the 
far less serious, but exasperating, ordeal 
of negotiating with the Reds, although it 
will cause transfer of the negotiations 
from the military to the political level. 
While the truce line remains fixed, and 
the enemy is freed from our devastating 
bomb attacks and naval shelling, the po- 
litical talks may drag on indefinitely— 
always with resumption of hostilities un- 
der more adverse circumstances hanging 
over us like a sword of Damocles. 

PITFALLS AHEAD 

While negotiations are in progress, the 
enemy will not lose any opportunity to 
influence our domestic opinion in favor 
of defense curtailment, thereby strength- 
ening his own bargaining power. We 
will be guaranteeing that any post-truce 
negotiations can be dragged on intermin- 
ably if we enter into negotiations with 
the Chinese Communists, still calling 
them peoples volunteers and trying not 
to realistically recognize that we are 
dealing with the de facto rulers of Red 
China with whom we have to either reach 
a mutually satisfactory Korean settle- 
ment, probably within the framework of 
broadening accommodations, or resume 
fighting. For this reason, among others, 
an intense effort to reach agreement 
through diplomatic channels is obviously 
called for right now. Many and serious 
are the pitfalls the Communists can 
place in our pathway if we enter into 
open political negotiations with them 
without knowing where we are going and 
also, at least approximately, how far they 
are willing to go. 

Enough has been said, I believe, to in- 
dicate the seriousness of our plight in 
this troubled world, even if the longed- 
for truce is arranged in Korea. We have 
no reason to be complacent. On the 
contrary, we have every reason to be 
cautious and circumspect. 

NO TIME TO RELAX EFFORTS 


When the Russians call off their inter- 
national conspiratorial troublemakers; 
agree to an Austrian peace treaty; con- 
sent to free elections throughout Ger- 
many; end the threat to Indochina; 
agree to enforceable arms limitation; 
and act like they really desire to live in 
peace with us; then we will be justified 
in relaxing our defense efforts—not now. 
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The Injustices of the McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act to Poland and Other Captive 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
address I made over radio station WSPR 
in Springfield, Mass., on the “Justice for 
Poland” program. I also include the 
introductory remarks made by Attorney 
Joseph Furtek on that occasion: 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND RADIO PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY JOSEPH 
FURTEK 


One of the most controversial laws enacted 
by the 82d Congress, and passed over the 
Presidential veto, was the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. For hardly had the print 
become dry on its 302 pages, when both the 
Democratic and Republican presidential can- 
didates called for drastic changes. Former 
President Truman and Governor Stevenson 
severely condemned it, and General Eisen- 
hower said, quote: “A better law must be 
written that will strike an intelligent, un- 
bigoted balance between the immigration 
welfare of America and the prayerful hopes 
of the unhappy and oppressed,” end of quote. 

So, a Presidential Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization appointed to 
study this law, opened hearings in 11 cities, 
and, in its final report, concluded that the 
McCarran Act should be reconsidered and 
revised from beginning to end. The Chair- 
man of that Commission, however, was even 
more emphatic, by calling the act, a fraud 
and a sham, 

For under the act the existing quota sys- 
tem allows 154,000 immigrants into the 
United States annually. From this num- 
ber, 130,000 visas are reserved for western 
and northern European countries. The bal- 
ance of only 24,000 visas is allocated amongst 
the countries in southern and eastern Eu- 
rope, together with the nations of Asia and 
Africa. This smacks not only of the doc- 
trine of superiority of races as advocated by 
Hitler, but it is also an affront to the Amer- 
icans whose fathers came from southern 
and eastern Europe. This harsh and dis- 
criminatory law allows, for example, about 
10 times as many emigrants from England 
as it does from Italy. Furthermore, it di- 
minishes the unusually small Polish immi- 
gration quota by 50 percent until the year 
1999, because, under the terms governing 
displaced persons, the number of Poles ad- 
mitted under the act will be subtracted 
from future quotas. This provision is 
tantamount to a drastic reduction of quotas 
over many decades from countries which 
have suffered most during the last war. For 
as we all know, because of the criminal con- 
spiracy between the two most brutal ag- 
gressors of our generation; namely, Hitler 
and Stalin, millions of people were liqui- 
Gated and many more were forced to flee 
from their native lands; and, at the end of 
the war 214 million Poles were brought into 
Germany and 1½ million were subjugated 
and imprisoned in Russian camps and stock- 
ades, yet no preference is extended under 
the act to escapees over other general 
immigrants, 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is not consist- 
ent with the principles which we have pro- 
claimed here at home and have transmitted 
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to the rest of the world. The Most Rev- 
erend Richard J. Cushing, archbishop of 
Boston, speaking before the Immigration In- 
stitute of Boston College, made the follow- 
ing observations on the McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act: “That it embodies policies 
and principles that are unwise and injurious 
to the Nation. It rests upon an attitude of 
hostility and distrust againts all aliens. It 
applies discrimination against human be- 
ings on account of national origin, race, 
creed, and color. It ignores the needs of the 
United States in domestic affairs and for- 
eign policies—it is badly drafted, confusing, 
and in some respects unworkable.” In 
his concluding remarks the archbishop 
said: “It has been emphasized over and 
over again by many American leaders 
that our immigration legislation is un- 
accepted throughout the world as a fair 
measure of our attitude toward other people. 
If these people do not feel that we respect 
them, that we have an understanding of 
their point of view, then we cannot expect 
them to be friendly toward us. Our enemies 
will use this as another weapon for alienat- 
ing other people and the free world in gen- 
eral against us.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, our guest speaker 
today is a noted authority in the subject 
of immigration. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is a graduate of Columbia University 
Law School, and for the past 30 years has 
been an outstanding Member of the United 
States Congress. In addition to being the 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, he has introduced many bills and 
amendments to the Displaced Persons Act 
and refugee legislation. May I present to 
you EMANUEL CELLER, the distinguished Con- 
gressman from New York, Congressman 
CELLER. 


AN ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


The injustices of the McCarran Immigration 
Act to Poland and other captive nations 
To the Americans of Polish descent, I ex- 

tend my greetings. The sturdy stock of 
Poland has given to our country its manifold 
gifts. In industry, in the sciences, in the 
arts and crafts, in the armed services of our 
country they have helped to build this land 
of ours to grow in freedom and in peace 
and in plenty. So it has been for these many, 
many years. Yet in the very first place we 
could give recognition to these contributions, 
we have failed. Under the past and present 
immigration act we have by our restrictive 
immigration quota virtually named the peo- 
ple of the south and southeastern Europe 
undesirable. 

Under the law, the five largest quota 
allotments are: Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 65,721; Germany, 25,957; Ireland, 
17,853; Poland, 6,524, and Italy, 5,677, and 
while the quotas allotted toGreat Britain and 
Northern Ireland go a-begging and ultimate- 
ly to waste—more than 50 percent of them, 
people of Polish origin are on a waiting list 
of 166,244, Estonia which has a quota allot- 
ment of 116 per year has a waiting list of 
3,908. Latvia has a quota of 236 per year 
and has a waiting list of 9,104, Lithuania 
which has a quota of 386 per year has a 
waiting list of 11,946. Now let us see to 
which year the quota of these countries has 
been mortgaged: Poland to the year 2,000, 
Estonia to the year 2146, Latvia to the year 
2274, Lithuania to the year 2090 and so on 
down the line. Under the Displaced Persons 
Act, 18,000 were given to the ex-servicemen 
of Poland of which less than 11,000 were 
used because the registration date for their 
entry barred the further granting of visas. 
These figures I have given you, are the stuff 
on which tragedies are built. Poland is torn 


apart, buffeted by Nazi terror then by Com- 
munist terror. Thousands upon thousands 
of the good Polish people perished and oth- 
ers fleeing, fled wildly trusting that some- 
where there would be a place where they 
could live and work again. 

The problem is a twofold one: one, which 
I have chosen to call the short-range emer- 
gency immigration legislation and two, the 
long-range plan, The long-range plan en- 
visages the adoption of an immigration and 
nationality code which will give equality to 
all peoples · regardless of geography or na- 
tionality. A law that would not be based on 
the concept of the superiority of any one 
class of people over another. A law that 
would not permit thousands of visas to be 
wasted annually while there is a tragic 
knocking at our door, and finally, a law that 
will recognize the alien primarily not as an 
alien per se but as a human being eliminating 
the unnecessary restrictions now present in 
our deportation and naturalization proced- 
ures but because the urgency is upon us, I 
have introduced an emergency bill, H. R. 
2076, which, if enacted, would authorize the 
issuance of 328,000 special nonquota immi- 
grant visas to certain refugees, German ex- 
pellees, and natives of Italy, Greece, and the 
Netherlands, and for other purposes. I in- 
troduced a similar, though not identical 
bill, H. R. 7376, in the last Congress. 

During my recent trip to Europe, which 
included, among other countries, visits to 
Italy, Turkey, East, and West Germany, and 
the Netherlands, I realized more fully the 
need for this kind of legislation. Now the 
intensification of religious persecution with 
marked emphasis on the campaign of anti- 
Semitism and anti-Catholicism in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites has given an unde- 
niable urgency to the passage of this bill. 
Thousands fleeing such persecution are 
crowding into West Germany daily. The ne- 
cessity for this legislation was recognized 
by Mr. Truman when he urged its enact- 
ment in a special message to Congress in the 
last session. If the need was acute then how 
much more acute it is today in the light of 
the present tragedy. 

Under my bill, in a 3-year period beginning 
July 1, 1953, the following nonquota immi- 
grants would be admitted: 

1. 100,000 immigrants for Italy and Trieste. 

2. 100,000 German expellees, defined in the 
bill as people of German ethnic origin, ex- 
pelled from Eastern European countries at 
the conclusion of the war. 

3. 22,000 Greeks from Greece. 

4. 22,000 from the Netherlands. 

5. 64,000 refugees residing in Western 
Germany and Austria. This group embraces 
people who have fled countries ruled by Com- 
munists and the Soviet-occupied eastern part 
of Germany after V-E Day (May 8, 1945), 
up to the date of the bill. 

6. 20,000 refugees who have found tem- 
porary asylum in the countries of our allies, 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Most of the refugees embraced 
in this group would come from France, Tur- 
key, and probably from Norway and Den- 
mark where some escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain have arrived in small boats 
which carried them across the Baltic Sea. 

The fifth category—namely, 64,000 refugees 
residing in Western Germany and Austria— 
are of particular interest to Americans of 
Polish descent. You know better than any- 
body else the need that such a bill would 
fill. 
But I wish to emphasize that no legislation 
is possible either in emergency legislation or 
in the changes in our basic immigration 
law unless the people make their wishes felt. 
This is your part of the job. I know you w: 
express your will, ` 
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Overseas Libraries Are the Nation’s 
Best Show Window 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an article 
appearing in the April 12 issue of the 
Washington Post: 


Overseas LIBRARIES ARE THE NaTION’s BEST 
SHow WINDOW 


(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 


When Kenneth McKellar was chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee a few 
years ago, a Government witness before him 
happened to mention the United States 
information libraries abroad. 

“Libraries?” McKellar asked. He turned 
to Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, sitting 
next to him. “Libraries?” he asked. “Did 
you hear that?” ` 

Then, purple-faced, he swung on the 
witness. 

“Young man,” he said, “I don’t expect you 
to know the Constitution of the United 
States, but I do expect you to have a glim- 
mering of the fact that we have a Con- 
stitution.” 

To McKellar, the Government's overseas 
libraries were not only unconstitutional; 
he thought of them also as a charity for the 
amusement of foreigners. To Senator Jo- 
SEPH R. McCarrny and his present subcom- 
mittee, the libraries are nests of subversive 
literature, deliberately planted by hidden 
Communist hands. 

To the American public, these libraries 
are something of a mystery. But to for- 
eign peoples in 64 countries, in 196 cities 
which have such libraries, they are a tan- 
gible link with America, the most concrete 
evidence that the United States is not what 
the Communists picture it to be, 


HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE 


They are the best show window America 
has. I have seen them in Milan and Vienna, 
in Salonika and Istanbul, in Teheran and 
Tokyo, and I have found it a moving expe- 
rience to see so many readers so hungry 
for knowledge of the United States. 

When some of the American reading rooms 
in Germany had to be closed in 1951, for 
economy reasons, the office of High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy was flooded by 
more letters of protest than he had received 
on any of the major political issues of that 
time. 

And when there was a threat to close the 
library in Hakodate, in northern Japan, for 
budgetary reasons, the citizens of that city 
of a quarter million rounded up 40,000 
signatures on a petition to keep the library 
going. 

Some of the confusion about the libraries 
in the American public mind, and in Con- 
gress, exists because the Government set 
them up in different ways and for different 
purposes. The first three of them, in Mex- 
ico City, Managua, and Montevideo, were ` 
founded and financed early in the war by 
the State Department's old Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, but were stocked and man- 
aged*by the American Library Association, 

Others in Allied and neutral countries in 
wartime were set up and operated by the 
Office of War Information, with the object 
of giving a full and fair picture of the United 
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States. Their basic collections, covering 
every field of American life and endeavor, 
were chosen by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. Then Washington, month by month, 
added new books and documents from home. 

Still others were stocked and financed with 
a lavish hand by the Army in occupied 
areas—but as part of the process of re- 
educating conquered peoples and reopening 
a window on the Allied world. 


TEN MILLION CIRCULATION 


Whatever their origins, these modest col- 
lections of books, periodicals, and Govern- 
ment documents have now developed into a 
worldwide enterprise. On their shelves and 
in their reference files are more than 2 mil- 
lion volumes. 

The books and magazines together have 
an annual circulation of more than 10 mil- 
lion readers, and more than 36 million peo- 
ple each year use the reading rooms or 
attend film shows, lectures, and other events 
in the library buildings. 

Usually the libraries are on the ground 
floor of a building on a busy street, where 
passing crowds can see the window dis- 
plays and be tempted to come inside. In 
every one, no matter how small, there is 
at least one girl at the counter to answer 
some of the hundreds of thousands of 
reference inquiries that pour in upon the 
libraries every year. 

All this is being done throughout the 
free world on a budget of less than $4.4 mil- 
lion, or about 5 percent of the total spent 
on United States information, propaganda 
and cultural relations abroad. 


REACHING THE LEADERS 


Behind this worldwide activity is a single 
fact that has been ignored or obscured in the 
recent commotion about allegedly Commu- 
nist authors in the libraries. This is that 
books and periodicals, freely accessible to all, 
are probably the most effective way of reach- 
ing the leaders of opinion—the students, 
teachers, and educated men and women of 
all countries who determine foreign attitudes 
toward the United States. 

The effectiveness of the work depends 
partly, of course, on the caliber of the men 
and women staffing the libraries, and partly 
on the integrity of the collections them- 
selves. 

If a library abroad does not present a 
rounded picture of every field of American 
life, the good with the bad, it ceases to be a 
library; it becomes a propaganda center 
among people who have been drenched with 
propaganda, and are sick of it. 

In Cairo, Communist Rumania decided not 
long ago to set up a library and house it in 
lavish surroundings. But Egyptians laughed 
at it because it contained only those books 
and pamphlets that pictured the Soviet 
world as a paradise. 

Because an American library must have 
integrity and credibility, it will not stock, 
for example, only the Official histories and 
memoirs of America’s part in the last war. 
Along with Robert Sherwood’s Roosevelt 
and Hopkins and a dozen others of its 
kind, a typical library will also have Charles 
A. Beard’s fiercely critical book, Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War. In the field 
of race relations, along with Who’s Who in 
Colored America, a good American library 
will also have Gunnar Myrdal’s somber vol- 
umes on The American Dilemma. 


SOME ADMITTEDLY USELESS 


Probably there is not one book in a hun- 
dred with which some Congressman or Sen- 
ator would not disagree, depending on his 
background and his party label. Yet, if the 
American libraries abroad or at home were 
to devote themselves only to noncontrover- 
sial books by noncontroversial authors, their 


in regard to the Voice of America. 


readers might just as well turn to Commu- 
nist propaganda or crossword puzzles. 

Probably some of the books now on the 
shelves do not belong there—not because 
they are by Communists but because they are 
second rate, or because they do not throw 
light on some aspect of American life or 
background. 

There is a good argument for weeding out 
useless books in the overseas libraries, many 
of them dumped there by private donations 
and never purchased by the Government. 
But there is no American argument for 
blacklisting books whose authors some poli- 
tician happens to dislike, but which, in the 
judgment of a trained staff of Americans 
on the spot, serve American interests. 

The present State Department directive 
on the subject orders the remoyal from the 
shelves of all books by “known” Commu- 
nists. “Known” to whom? To the courts? 
To McCartHy and his investigators? Or 
“known” perhaps, to Louis Budenz? How 
on earth is a sane American librarian abroad 
to follow such orders? 

As the new administration looks into the 
problem, it is a safe guess that it will see the 
new directive as unworkable. And it is 
bound, too, to see the value of keeping the 
integrity of its library collections in free 
countries. For when other free peoples begin 
to doubt the freedom of American thought 
and conscience, then America will have lost 
its struggle for the minds of men. 


The Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
received from a Texas constituent, Mr. 
M. H. Stougaard, of Huntsville, Tex., ex- 
pressing his views on the operations of 
the Voice of America. Mr. Stougaard's 
letter expresses a view which I am sure 
is held by many Texans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator Price DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DN I.: Thanks for your letter 
I would 
suggest that the present group be replaced 
with red-blooded Americans who know how 
to conduct the Voice in a way to inform the 
world about America, the real America and 
the principles of the American people and 
American life as it is lived. 

We have thousands of citizens of foreign 
birth. Let them tell their stories of what 
America has meant to them, in their own 
languages to be recorded and used in pro- 
grams to be broadcast to the world. 

Let us have stories of Christmas and 
Thanksgiving in America. The daily life of 
Americans in various positions, Stories of 
successful Americans. Stories of the Bill 
of Rights, our Constitution, of the way we 
elect officials in America, the way we are gov- 
erned, the way we try offenders of the law 
by jury and the way Americans write letters 
to editors and public officials and fearlessly 
express themselves, etc, 
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Let us have stories of free speech, free 
press, and freedom of action. Well, I could 
go on suggesting. Seems like we have plenty 
of good material to broadcast to the world. 
What the world really needs is to know 
America as it is. So let us place men with 
vision ahead in charge of all departments 
of the Voice, men and women who know 
America and love America. 

Well, Mr. DANIEL, I would appreciate it if 
you would read this letter before the Senate. 
I believe I have a message that is needed to 
be known, that if carried into practice may 
make the Voice of America the instrument 
of information and truth of America it 
should be and was intended to be. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
M. H. STOUGAARD, 


Resolution Congratulating the City of 
Lawrence, Mass., Upon the 100th 
Anniversary of Its Incorporation as a 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution introduced by 
State Senator Michael A. Flanagan, of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
congratulating the city of Lawrence, 
Mass., upon the 100th anniversary of its 
incorporation as a city: 


Whereas the city of Lawrence, carved out 
of the venerable towns of Andover and 
Methuen, situated on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Merrimack River; rich in Indian lore 
and historical tradition, was incorporated as 
a town in the year 1847, and within the short 
space of 6 years, had so increased in popula- 
tion and industrial attainment that on 
March 21 in the year 1853 it was incorpo- 
rated as a city; and 

Whereas Lawrence, with an area of but 7 
square miles, has become one of the great 
industrial cities of the commonwealth, and 
is known throughout the world for its spin- 
ning of fine fabrics; and 

Whereas the citizens of Lawrence have 
from early times demonstrated their ability 
and ingenuity in developing complicated 
machinery and erecting and maintaining 
great factories for the spinning and weaving 
of cloth to be used for every modern pur- 
pose; and 

Whereas our city has welcomed through the 
years, all races, creeds, and nationalities 
from every country on the globe, and has 
educated and moulded the newcomers into 
worthwhile citizens, teaching them the 
principles of American liberty and freedom, 
has built institutions of learning to teach 
their children the principles of good living, 
of social uplift and what America stands for: 
Therefore be it < 

Resolved, That the general court extends 
to the city of Lawrence its congratulations 
upon the 100th anniversary of its incorpo- 
ration; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
mayor and city clerk of the city of Lawrence 
to be filed with the records in the archives 
of said city. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the bills from the Committee on 
Appropriations will start to come to the 
floor. This will be the great test of the 
83d Congress. Will we be able to stop 
the waste and duplication which has 
grown up, particularly. in the last 8 
years? I think we will, and I know we 
will be helped constantly and success- 
fully by the General Accounting Office, 
the right arm of the Congress in the field 
of expenditure control. It is timely that 
I should include the following article 
by Alfred Steinberg, from a recent issue 
of the Reader’s Digest in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

CONGRESS Can STOP GOVERNMENT WASTE 

(By Alfred Steinberg) 

When it comes to passing out the tax- 
payers’ money, Congress acts like a blind 
bank teller; it has to rely on the honesty of 
those on the other side of the window. 
Lacking sufficient budget information, our 
legislators often have only the vaguest no- 
tion of what they are appropriating billions 
for; so they usually appropriate the approxi- 
mate amounts requested. 

Congressman WILLIAM M. COLMER, of Mis- 
sissippi, sizes it up this way: In our ignor- 
ance we may be letting the spenders push 
us into the bankruptcy Stalin is counting 
on.” 

Woodrow Wilson, a foremost student of 
government, wrote: “Congress stands almost 
helplessly outside of the departments; even 
the special investigations which it institutes 
from time to time do not afford it more 
than a glimpse of the inside of a small 
province of Federal administration. Hostile 
or designing officials can always hold it at 
arm’s length by dexterous evasions and con- 
cealments.” 

Yet, the instrument to clean up this 
mess has been in the hands of Congress ever 
since the General Accounting Office was 
established in 1921 to put an eye on the way 
public money is spent. Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren (see Watchdog on Wash- 
ington’s Waste, the Reader’s Digest, Au- 
gust 1952), present boss of the GAO, has the 
final word, even over the President, in inter- 
preting appropriations acts. The blunt 
North Carolinian has no fear of Executive re- 
prisal, because only Congress can fire him 
from his nonrenewable 15-year post. When- 
ever Warren finds that bureaucrats have 
spent money on projects not included in 
congressional appropriations, he threatens 
court action. Since his appointment in 1940 
he has recovered almost $800 million. 

Those who wrote the act establishing the 
General Accounting Office envisioned that, 
besides auditing Government expenditures, 
the GAO would serve as star witness and in- 
formed budget appraiser for House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees when the 
spenders made their requests for money each 
year. Representative James Good, of Iowa, 
who fathered the act, once told Congress 
that under the law “it is the duty of the 
Comptroller General to come to the Appro- 
priations Committees and explain where 
there is inefficiency, waste, or lack of econ- 
omy.” But the committees, jealous of their 
power, seldom have permitted the GAO to 
pitch camp inside their headquarters. 


Nonetheless, the GAO makes it Its business 
to know where the waste in Government is 
and who the good and the bad Government 
administrators are. Warren has a staff of 
6,200 auditors, accountants, lawyers, and in- 
vestigators who dig into the financial trans- 
actions of the departments. Many are de- 
ployed in regional and local fields; others 
poke about in Africa, Europe, and Asia. They 
pop into Government offices without prior 
notice, to make on-the-spot checks. 

But Warren’s present scope is limited to 
recovering money spent without congres- 
sional approval. All he can do about legal 
waste is publicize it. He has shipped Con- 
gress thousands of extravagance reports, in- 
cluding one on Government travel to Louis- 
ville at Kentucky Derby time. But, as he 
told one committee, “once we refer our re- 
ports to you, that is the last we ever hear of 
most of them.” 

Occasioanally a Congressman does make 
telling use of GAO reports. Senator JoHN J. 
Wrams, of Delaware, for instance, admits 
his debt to GAO for his own sensational ex- 
posé of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. So does 
Representative Porter Harpy, of Virginia, 
who used a GAO report to get President 
Truman to abolish the free-spending Mari- 
time, Commission. 

As it is usually handled today, the appro- 
priations process is a one-sided contest be- 
tween unequally matched opponents. Every 
January the President submits to Congress 
a budget the size of a mail-order catalog, 
containing his recommendations for money 
to run the Government—lIast year a colossal 
$85 billion. The budget is written by thou- 
sands of Federal employees in the agencies, 
and then the various sections are put to- 
gether by the more than 500 employees of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Arrayed against all these bureaucrats are 
50 overworked members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and 21 members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Each 
committee parcels its members among 12 
subcommittees, whose recommendations are 
usually accepted by the House or the Senate. 
One 7-member subcommittee holds hearings 
on about 35 agencies, spends about 3 hours 
with each. Last year it disposed of $6 billion 
at the rate of $60 million an hour. 

The House committee has some 15 profes- 
sional assistants and the Senate committee 
has about a dozen. Their time fs largely 
taken up with arranging hearings and help- 
ing subcommittee members write their re- 
ports. Neither the aides nor the Congress- 
men have time to scan the piles of budget 
justifications which the spending depart- 
ments send them. 

All hearings are held in executive ses- 
sions, which means that the public and the 
press are barred. No wonder the spenders 
get all the breaks. 

Says Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee: “I may wonder how much 
money the spenders waste and whether some 
of their services really are necessary. But 
just wondering won’t rebut their persuasive 
testimony.” 

Congress could end this farce if it brought 
the GAO into the appropriations process, 
as was Originally intended. Here is how this 
could be done: 

1. Congress should commission the GAO 
to make continuing studies of the Govern- 
ment agenciés in their day-to-day operations 
to determine whether public funds are being 
used efficiently. At present Warren must 
depend for his waste-and-inefficiency data on 
whatever his staff comes across incidentally 
in its auditing work. 

2. Congress should establish a joint 
House-Senate appropriations subcommittee 
to consider and act upon GAO reports. This 
subcommittee would call in the agencies in- 
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volved, thrash things out with them and if 
necessary cut back their appropriations. 

3. Most important, Congress should use 
Warren and his aides as witnesses and ap- 
praisers at regular appropriations hearings to 
analyze the piles of budget justifications and 
point out duplication, unnecessary work, ex- 
cessive costs. “What Congress needs,” says 
Senator MIKE Monroney, of Oklahoma, “is 
somebody on our side of the table who can do 
just as much stating of facts as the fellows 
who ask for so much of the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

Bringing the GAO full time into the ap- 
propriations process would result in an added 
expenditure of a few million dollars a year, 
But the savings would be reckoned in bil- 
lions. 

Think what Warren’s factfinding and 
cross-examining would mean, for example, in 
the Department of Defense. With the help 
of a single staff aide, the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Appropriations Subcommittee in 1951 
heard 293 Department witnesses justify a 
request for $61 billion. This was $21 billion 
more than the amount needed to run the 
entire Federal Government in 1950. 

The single staff assistant had all he could 
do just scheduling the appearance of those 
293 witnesses. He had no time to watch the 
Department of Defense at work, or to ex- 
amine the 30 volumes of facts and figures 
with which the Department sought to justify 
its requests. Few committee members had 
time to skim them. Busy with other con- 
gressional duties, they could not even attend 
the hearings regularly or read the 1,910 
printed pages of testimony. é 

Last June a House subcommittee had only 
a single afternoon to take up a $3,200,000,000 
request from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Afterward Representative JOHN PHILLIPS, of 
California, commented bitingly: “With what 
little time we had, we might have done al- 
most as well with a crystal ball. We weren't 
equipped to know what to look for. All we 
heard was what they wanted to tell us.” 

Many of the tricks which money-hungry 
Officials pull on the Appropriations Commit- 
tees would fail if the GAO sat in on the hear- 
ings. Some agencies, for example, soft pedal 
the total cost of a long-run project in order 
to win initial congressional approval, then 
come back howling for an upward cori ad- 
justment. A few years ago the Army Corps 
of Engineers estimated the total cost of 182 
river-and-harbor and flood-control projects 
at $2,600,000,000. In May 1951 the engi- 
neers broke the sad news that the cost was 
really $6 billion. Two months later they told 
an outraged Congress that they needed an 
extra $116 million. With projects under- 
way, Congress has little choice. But with a 
GAO long-range estimate it could know in 
advance what it was getting into and per- 
haps not get into it at all. 

It is well known that Government bureaus 
usually pad their requests for money to allow 
for expected cuts. Some subcommittees use 
10 percent cuts across the board as their 
only weapon in dealing with a budget re- 
quest they can't understand. One subcom- 
mittee has gone as high as 50 percent. The 
agencies bloat their requests accordingly. 
GAO auditors would have little trouble 
spotting such padding. 

Most agencies believe that if they report a 
surplus Congress will cut their appropriation 
for the following year. So they embark on 
wild spending Jags toward the close of a fiscal 
year, in order to show Congress an empty 
larder. 

The budget routine Congress goes through 
today may have worked a century ago when 
there were few agencies and their money 
wants were small. But World War I trans- 
formed Government into big business, and 
Congress saw its constitutional control over 
the publie purse slip more and more into 
the hands of the executive branch. The 
enormity and urgency of World War II 
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spending and of the present defense effort 
have finally reduced Congress to a blank- 
check appropriator. ; 

The tragedy is that time is running out. 
If we are to avoid national bankruptcy, tax- 
payers must insist that Congress call in the 
GAO to make sense out of requests for 
money. 


The Book and Censor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 

FF a Fight 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. speanci, a 4 ee 
begin by asking: In the realm of free 
thought and free Ser. how long 
shall we endure these insults hurled 
against our maturity, our judgment, our 
abilities. to think, act and breathe for 
ourselves? I think there are few less in- 
sulting experiences than to be told we 
are so corruptible, so limp of mind, so 
intrinsically empty, that we must be 
protected against the onslaught of cer- 
tain kinds of books. What kind? 
Books which self-appointed guardians 
over our morals and mentality have de- 
cided for us are unsuitable. We are to 
be spoon-fed until we dribble with 
pablum. 

What does the censor actually have in 
mind when he attacks books by preclud- 
ing their publication and distribution? 
Does he have a definition? Does he have 
standards? Does he believe that he is 
better equipped than we are to know 
what is good or bad for us. Does he pre- 
sume to believe that he has better taste, 
finer, deeper sensibilities, rarer judg- 
ments? Let us go a step further than 
that. Suppose he has. So what? Free 
individuals want to choose for them- 
selves, to exercise their own judgment, 
to have the liberty to quarrel with the 
ideas of others, to taste, through read- 
ing, the experiences of man, to discard 
and/or embrace for himself. ; 

I was particularly struck with one sen- 
tence in the decision of the United States 
district court, written by Judge John M. 
Woolsey, lifting the ban on Ulysses, It 
is only with the normal person that the 
law is concerned.” ‘That is exactly it. 
What the censor sees, always, before him 
is that man is a twisted, perverted crea- 
ture with arrested intelligence, with such 
criminal intent that a book is the nour- 
ishment which will bring it to blossom. 

There are some paragraphs of the 


court’s opinion in Hannegan against Es- 


quire, Inc., delivered by Mr. Justice 
Douglas which should be known by heart 
by everyone interested in the world of 
books. In this case, as you may recall, 
Esquire magazine sought by court ac- 
tion to prevent the Postmaster from re- 
voking Esquire’s second-class mail per- 
mit. 
Under our system of government— ` 


Said the Court— 


there is an accommodation for the widest 
variety of tastes and ideas. What is good 
literature, what has educational value, what 


is refined public information, what is good 
art, varies with individuals as it does from 
one generation to another. There doubt- 
less would be a contrariety of views concern- 
ing Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, or Zola’s Nana. But a 
requirement, that literature or art conform 
to some norm prescribed by an official 
smacks of an ideology foreign to our system. 
The basic values implicit in the requirements 
of the fourth condition can be served only 
by uncensored distribution of literature. 
From the multitude of competing offerings 
the public will pick and choose. : What seems 
to.one to be trash may have for others 
fleeting or even enduring values. But to 
withdraw the second-class rate from this 
publication today because its contents 
seemed to one official not good for the pub- 
lic would sanction withdrawal of the sec- 
ond-class rate tomorrow from another 
periodical whose social or economic views 
seemed harmful toa another oficial. 

When I served, during the 62d Con- 
gress, together with eight other Members 
of Congress on the Select Committee on 
Current Pornographie Materials, I 
could hardly bring myself to believe, at 
first, that the committee, as a whole, 
would attempt to march through so com- 
plex a subject with hobnailed boots. But 
the majority report not only convinces 
that the committee not only so marched, 
but whooped as it marched. To that 
majority report, two of us dissented, 
Representative Francis WALTER and my- 
self. In that report we said: 


There is a distinction between what may 
broadly be classified as obscene and what 
falls within the realm of free thought and 
creative expression, which is perhaps the 
most basic and fundamental principle in the 
free way of life. It is this distinction that 
the committee, in its report and in its pro- 
ceedings, has clearly failed to recognize. 


The courts, since the Ulysses case, have 


stated again and again that no work is 
to be judged obscene merely from a se- 
lection of paragraphs lifted from å book, 


Printed by themselves 


The Court of Appeals of New York held 
in Halsey against New York Society for- 


the Suppression of Vice— 

they might, as a matter of law, come within 
the prohibition of the statute. So might a 
similar selection from Aristophanes, or 
Chaucer: or Boccaccio. * * * The book, 
however, must be considered broadly as a 
whole. 


The committee abandoned this ap- 
proach, selecting, instead, isolated pas- 
sages and reveled in an orgy of condem- 
nation, And then it proceeded, without 
dismay, to attack-ideas. One book was 
condemned by the committee because 
the author personally advocates polyg- 
amy. Another book was criticized be- 
cause the—and I quote — author does 
not like the upper classes or law-enforce- 
ment officers.” Another book was ob- 
jected to because the committee believed 
that—and I quote again—the author“ 
was “obviously trying to cash in on the 
Scottsboro pro-Negro agitation which 
was Communist inspired.” We stated in 
the minority, dissenting report: This 
comes dangerously close to book burn- 
ing.” I repeat it here—this comes dan- 
gerously close to book burning. 

There are statutes on the books, Fed- 
eral and State, which deal with the prob- 
lem of obscene and pornographic mate- 
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rials being disseminated.. They exist in 
every State of. the. Union except. New. 
Mexico. Even the majority report con- 
cede that they are, in the main, ade- 
quate. Then, why the sound and the 
fury? What accounts for this insensitive 
approach by the committee? 

This is not the first nor will it be, in 
history, the last attempt to prescribe a 
mold into which to pour the human 
mind. Along with every battle for free- 
dom has been fought the battle against 
censorship. -There will always be those 
who must play God. But when people 
stop being fighting mad at those who 
would put them into a mental strait- 
jacket, fighting mad at those who would 
reduce the life of imagination, the vigor 
and multiplicity of creativehess, to two- 
by-nothing dimensions, then they have 
lost their 80 souls uls fọ the gead weight ot. 
tyranny Pty 

What disheartens me is not the ert 
ence of stuff such as thé majority report 
of the committee, not even the existence 
of unofficial, vigilante groups who, by 
pressures, attempt to censor what shall 
be published and sold, what disheartens 
me is the submission by so many to these’ 
attempts to intimidate them. The sight: 
of a cringing bookseller is food and drink 
to the censor. He grows on it, expands 
with it until he sees himself as a giant, 
dispensing or withholding his favors as 
he alone sees fit to those little men. As 
the fear spreads so does his arrogance 
and his conviction that he and he alone 
knows what is good for you. 

Let us glance at the authors who at 
one time or another have fallen under 
censorial ban: Homer, Defoe, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Balzac, Hawthorne, Thomas 
Hardy, Dante, Rousseau, Shelley, Moli- 
ere, Gilbert and Sullivan, Walt Whit- 
man, Gautier, D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood: 
Anderson, Bertrand Russell, Upton Sin- 
clair, Carl Van Vechten, Theodore 
Dreiser, H. H. Wells, Sinclair Lewis, 
Warwick Deeping, Ernest Hemingway, 
Aldous Huxley, and so on. 

As you see, this is an old and continu- 
ing fight. There are and always will be 
men who see sin all around them, Who 
burn with unholy zeal to undo the wick- 
edness of man, who resent that God 
created male and female. There is an- 
other kind of censor—political not sex- 
ual—who seeks his power through the 
emasculation of the mind, through the 
suppression of truth and the avoidance. 
of the clash of ideas. Both are a nega- 
tion of life and growth, the enemies of 
maturity and independence. Rip out 
the spine of man. Better let him crawl, 
drool, cringe, or flap. Anything but to 
permit him to walk upright and un- 
afraid: Above all, let hint not be free to 
choose. 

Tn his essay on liberty in the year 1859 
John Stuart Mill said: 

Who can compute what the world loses 
in the multitude of promising intellects 
combined with timid characters, who dare 
not follow out any bold, vigorous, independ. 
ent train of thought, lest it should land them 
in something which would admit of being 
considered irreligious or immoral? No one 
can be a great thinker who does not recog- 
nize that as a thinker it is his first duty to 
follow his intellect to whatever conclusions 
it may lead, 
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I say let us not surrender our minds 
and souls to those who would blindfold 
our eyes, plug our ears, and gag our 
mouths. We are free men, are we not? 


Observations and Recommendations Re- 
garding the Technical Cooperation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 
Mr. 


PHILLIPS. Mr. er, rom 
Time to time, I have put in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL REcorpD the comments and the 
recommendations of the Board of Con- 
sultants to the Food, Agriculture, and 
Resourees Development Staff of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, 
of the Department of State. It has been 


significant to observe that this staff of. 


outstanding men in the field of agricul- 
ture and cooperation has always in- 
sisted that our program should be based 
on the principle of self-help, with a mini- 
mum of money grants and a maximum of 
instruction and education in leadership. 
~~ Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks, I include the most 
recent memorandum to the Director 
from this staff. It reiterates the prin- 
ciples expressed by Dr. Bennett, shortly 
before his death, and analyzes the pos- 
sibilities of TCA in the world picture, 
under a realistic program: 
FEBRUARY 11, 1953. 
To: Clayton E. Whipple, Director, Food, 
Agriculture, and Resources Development 
Staff, Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Department of State. 
From: Board of Consultants to the Food, 
Agriculture, and Resources Development 


Staff. 
Subject: Observations and recommendations. 

During the year, six of the undersigned 
have traveled extensively in foreign coun- 
tries and have been able to observe the 
workings of the technical-cooperation pro- 
gram. All have attempted to keep in touch 
with TCA developments through written 
reports and through interviews with people 
of competence. 

The Board recognizes the fact that its pri- 
mary responsibilities are to consider prob- 
lems relating to those aspects of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration that deal 
with food, agriculture, and natural re- 
sources. About 80 percent of the total pro- 
gram of technical assistance falls within 
these categories. These operations, however, 
are so influenced by the general policies of 
TA that the Board has felt justified in mak- 
ing certain observations and recommenda- 
tions, the consideration of which we feel 
necessary for the more effective operation of 
the programs relating to food, agriculture, 
and natural resources. 

As a group, we would like to reiterate 
our complete approval of the point of view 
expressed by the late Dr. Bennett shortly 
before he left on the trip on which he met 
his death, namely: 

“The program we have described to Con- 
gress and to the public is a simple, down- 
to-earth, self-help program designed pri- 
marily to assist other peoples in increasing 
their food production, bettering their health 


conditions, and im; their educational 
systems. It is my view that the cost of this 
program, which will be effective only if it 
is pitched on a long-term basis, should be 
enough to finance a broad, ic, tech- 
nical cooperation effort, but not to include 
large-scale grants-in-aid. This has been my 
consistent position and conviction and I 
must be faithful to it. 

“It is my desire that we press forward as 
rapidly as possible with all of our programs, 
but without spending money recklessly. It 
would be far better for everyone concerned 
if we turned back unneeded money to the 
taxpayers rather than waste it on unsound 
projects.” 

In line with the above basic philosophy, 
we present the following observations and 
recommendations: 

1. The independence and integrity of 
TCA: 

The Technical Cooperation Administration 
must have a sufficient! 


to carry Out the spirit as well as the 
forms of the technical assistance which it is 
meant to provide to underdeveloped nations. 

To use technical assistance primarily to 
gain defense or political objectives is the best 
way to destroy its usefulness in creating 
goodwill, international understanding and 
cooperation and in establishing democratic 
procedures at the grassroots level. The 
goodwill objective of a technical assistance 
program can only be gained through disin- 
terested service. It cannot be bought nor 
bargained for. This self-evident fact needs 
much wider acceptance. 

2. We must envisage a long-time program: 
Technical assistance is a long-time program. 
There cannot be adequate planning nor wise 
spending of money on the present year-to- 
year basis. The kind of results we are look- 
ing for will take a long time to achieve. 
We must not be led astray by wishful think- 
ing. 

3. Administration: Establish an Admin- 
istration of Technical Cooperation that gives 
both responsibility and authority to the Ad- 
ministrator for all phases of the program; 
especially: 

(a) The organization of administrative 
machinery. 

(b) The appointment of administrative 
and operational personnel. 

(c) Program planning and execution 
through all stages from the U. S. A. to the 
fields of operation. 

(d) Budget building. 

(e) Relations with other United States 
Government agencies. 

(f) Cooperative arrangements with educa- 
tional institutions, business and industrial 
organizations, private agencies, and interna- 
tional agencies, such as FAO, WHO, and 
UNESCO. 

4. Program, emphasis on agriculture and 
more food: 

Limit objectives and be very specific about 
it. Begin small, but guarantee increased aid 
wherever and whenever sound growth calls 
for it. What any country puts into the 
program will generally be a sound indication 
of their own concern and interest in utiliz- 
ing U. S. A. technical assistance. 

The program should, for the most part, be 
centered on increased food production and 
improved agriculture. Asia has less food and 
clothing per capita today than before the 
war. We are losing the fight for food. De- 
velop other economic and social projects 
around the major goal. Agricultural im- 
provements should be used as the entering 
wedge to improved family living, better 
health, agricultural reforms such as land 
tenure and credit, literacy and a better com- 
munity life. This centralization of empha- 
sis on agriculture would make possible a 
singly administered and coordinated pro- 
gram, and should add greatly to efficient and 
economical management. 

This emphasis on a centralized program 
does not exclude complementary programs 


independent status 
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such as those dealing with water supplies— 
so essential to agricultural development in 
many parts of the world—or land reform or 
educational and health projects and such 
projects as the training of local leadership, 
the strengthening of local institutions re- 
lating to agriculture and rural life and 
similar projects. 

Make the needs of the nations concerned 
our first consideration in developing country 
programs. Let us see to it that mations re- 
quest our help rather than that we thrust 
our help upon them, Make our help a little 
harder to get; its value will be much greater. 

It is recognized that programs in different 
countries must start on different levels based 
upon their present stages of economic and 
social development. Therefore, technical aid 
and training in developing primary resources 
other than land may need to be provided in 
certain situations, 

5. Civil service and overseas appoint= 


g: e U ce Commission should 
apply maximum flexibility in reviewing ap- 
pointments by the TOA Administrator of 
overseas technical assistance personnel. Per- 
sonal qualifications and experience are often 
of more importance in overseas service than 
academic standing. Appointments should be 
made of (1) men of national and interna- 
tional reputation due to their competence 
and character, who can work out achievable 
country programs; (2) experienced extension 
men and women to work at the State level 
and to help develop programs at the village 
level; (3) capable representatives from mi- 
nority racial groups, such as the Negro; and 
(4) junior personnel. Base salaries abroad 
should be kept in line with home salaries so 
that services to be rendered, rather than 
compensation to be received, would be the 
determining factor in accepting overseas ap- 
pointments. The conditions of leave from 
positions in the United States of America 
should be liberalized and the continuance of 
state or institutional retirement plans 
should be guaranteed. All appointees for 
overseas service and their families should 
be thoroughly screened, briefed and oriented 
before leaving for the field. 

6. Make more use of our United States 
land-grant institutions and private agen- 
cies: 

We should make far greater use of and 
place more responsibility on our land-grant 
eolleges of agriculture, home economics, 
engineering, veterinary science; forestry, etc., 
with their research, extension and instruc- 
tional staffs. These institutions are non- 
political and would be recognized as such 
by the receiving countries. 

Maximum use should be made of United 
States private agencies and firms of estab- 
lished competence, as called for by Congress 
when it established the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

7. Big appropriations for capital projects, 
supplies, and relief should be eliminated: 
As we understand the technical assistance 
program, it is primarily a people-to-people 
approach, but allows for supplementary de- 
velopments that will make the village pro- 
grams more effective. It does not include 
paying for the building of dams for power 
or irrigation, the construction of factories, 
the supplying of raw materials, such as 
wheat, cotton, steel, fertilizers, etc., or the 
building of roads and similar projects re- 
quiring large sums of money. These pro- 
ductive projects should be self-liquidating 
and therefore should be financed by loans. 
The United States, however, should lend its 
good offices in determining the need for and 
the securing of such loans from private, na- 
tional, or international sources. Necessary 
technical aid in planning such productive 
projects would, in many instances, fall with- 
in the competence of a technical assistance 
program. Appropriations for purely relief 
purposes, such as those to Israel and for 
Arab refugees should not be considered tech- 
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nical assistance as it is understood in the 
Act for International Development. 

8. Make appropriations serve the objectives 
of helping people to help themselves: We 
urge that the channels be kept clear between 
the people of the United States and the peo- 
ple who need help, to the end that a larger 
proportion of appropriations be spent on 
technical assistance rather than on admin- 
istrative and bureaucratic personnel and 
procedures, 

9. Better relationships between Ambassa- 
dors and technical assistance personnel: 

In determining future policy for technical 
assistance, provision should be made for ade- 
quate briefing of Ambassadors and Direc- 
tors of Technical Cooperation. The cost of 
failure to provide such briefing has already 
been too heavy. 

This whole problem of administrative au- 
thority and relationships in the field should 
be reconsidered. The situation demands the 
greatest degree ot cooperation and collabora- 
tion without domination by any particular 
United States agent or agency in the country 
concerned. 

10. Cooperation with international agen- 
cies: 

The Technical Cooperation Administration 
should be encouraged to cooperate with 
United Nations organizations, such as the 
FAO, in regional projects, where a number 
of countries are involved in the same prob- 
lem, such as locust control, elimination of 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease of 
cattle. The control of these devastating in- 
festations that recognize no geographical 
boundaries would not only mean immediate 
relief to the farmer, but a guaranty against 
future losses. The improvement of rice in 
Asia and the multiplication and wide distri- 
bution of better seeds are similar projects 
for cooperative action, the results of which 
will be immediate and be easily understood 
and appreciated by the primary producers. 

Under no circumstances should United 
States technical assistance agencies compete 
unfairly with or undercut international 
agencies already at work in the countries 
concerned. 

Harold B. Allen, Director of Education, 
Near East Foundation, New York, N. 
V.: Edward J. Bell, Oregon Wheat 
Commission, Pendleton, Oreg.; E. B. 
Evans, President, Prairie View Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Prairie 
View, Tex.; L. G. Ligutti, Executive 
Director, National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines, Iowa; Ray- 
mond W. Miller, Consultant, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Washington, D. C.; John H. 
Reisner, Executive Secretary, Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
J. Stuart Russell, Farm Editor, The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Wm. A. Schoenfeld, 
Dean Emeritus, Oregon State College, 
and Organization Consultant, Corval- 
lis, Oreg.; C. Leigh Stevens, Agricul- 
tural Engineer and Management Con- 
sultant, Yemassee, S. C. 


Replacement of Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I note that the distinguished 


gentleman from the Senate expressed 
the thought the other day that this ad- 
ministration should start cleaning out 
the State Department, Well, if they 
have hesitated to clean out the State 
Department, they certainly have lost no 
time in getting rid of a couple of very 
capable public servants elsewhere in the 
Government, for example, Dr. Astin, of 
the Bureau of Standards, and the antici- 
pated removal of John J. Forbes as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. 

I know something of the latter and of 
the requirements for the position he 
holds. I am constrained to accuse the 
Secretary of Interior of trifling with the 
lives of the coal miners of this country 
when he removes someone like Jack 
Forbes and replaces him with a person 
who probably knows no more of coal min- 
ing than the average layman. I cannot 
conceive how any man could be so cal- 
loused as to proceed to weaken the Bu- 
reau of Mines. I challenge him, in re- 
placing Mr. Forbes, to get someone equal- 
ly fitted for the job and stop trifling with 
the lives and welfare of the miners. 


The New Jersey American Legion 
Supports Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey, has sent me the following reso- 
lution reaffirming their vigorous support 
of the principle of universal military 
training. I voted in favor of UMT in 
the 82d Congress and support the pro- 
posal in the present Congress. I am 
glad to join with the Legionnaires of 
New Jersey in backing this important 
measure. 


Whereas the universal military training 
and service law was enacted by the Congress 
and signed by the President; and 

Whereas the bill which, if enacted, would 
have implemented the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, failed of passage 
by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of New Jersey, in regular meeting 
assembled in Trenton, N. J., on March 14, 
1953, did reaffirm its vigorous support of the 
principle of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act and, in particular, the Amer- 
ican Legion bill for universal military train- 
ing; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the New Jersey delegation in the 
Congress by the department commander, 
urging upon them their support of the uni- 
versal military training and service law and 
the American Legion universal military 
training bill, and requesting them to advise 
their position with respect to this bill. 

WiıLLIaAM C. DOYLE, 
Commander, the American Legion, 
Department of New Jersey. 
Morris W. KUZBYT, 
Department Adjutant. 
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It Is a Do-Nothing Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article from 
fhe Washington Star of April 13 by 
Thomas L: Stokes entitled, “It’s a Do- 
Nothing Administration.” 

No doubt the majority of American 
voters were led to believe during the 
campaign that the Republicans would 
set about correcting the matters over 
which they were so concerned. Regard- 
less of what is said now, many were 
led to believe that the struggle in Korea 
would be ended forthwith. The first 
action taken was the freeing of the 
Seventh Fleet, and the hope was broad- 
cast at that time that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops would invade Red China, 
Instead, Chiang Kai-shek is asking for 
help to forestall a threatened invasion 
from Red China. 

The article follows: sini 


IT's A Do-NoTHING ADMINISTRATION—IMAG- 
INATION AND BOLD ENTERPRISES APPARENTLY 
LACKING, A MARKED CONTRAST FROM ROOSE- 
VELT’s 100 Days 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


With nearly 3 months of the Eisenhower 
administration completed, it is pertinent to 
attempt some assessment of it thus far, 
chiefly because Republicans themselves, in- 
cluding rank and file voters, as well as 
Democrats who supported a change, are be- 
ginning to ask critical questions, 

This was exemplified in the sobered and 
defensive attitude among members of the 
Republican National Committee who came 
here from all parts of the country last week- 
end to elect a new chairman, Judge Leonard 
W. Hall, of New York, former House Mem- 
ber, to succeed Wesley Roberts, who had 
resigned. An apologetic note crept into the 
speeches and conversation, with blame for 
the slow start on the tangle which Repub- 
licans claimed Democrats had left behind, 
As the committee met, it read in the news- 
papers a long statement from its national 
publicity headquarters here about accom- 
plishments so far which really added up to 
very little when the water was squeezed 
out. ‘ 

The criticism boils down to the rather 
trite question: When is the administration 
going to get off the ground? Or, in the plain 
language the voter uses: When are they go- 
ing to do something? 

These questions themselves suggest a diag- 
nosis. What seems to be lacking in the ad- 
ministration is imagination and bold and 
glamorous enterprises which, as other ad- 
ministrations in the past have demonstrated, 
stir people and arouse their emotional inter- 
est. They serve another purpose also, which 
is to divert attention from the customary 
false starts and crossed signals which nearly 
every new administration exhibits, and quite 
naturally. This one follows the rule. 

More was expected of this administration 
than a brigade of angels could possibly de- 
liver—and right off, quick. That was due 
to the depth of frustration among our peo- 
ple over the worries that encompassed them. 
It was manifested, in the first place, in their 
search for a deliverer and, in the second 
place, in the nomination and election of one 
ready at hand, a household word and a war 
hero, who was asked to wear that impossible 
halo, 


i 
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In letters that come in—patently from 
disappointed Democratic partisans—there is 
a comparison of the retarded and uncertain 
pace of this administration and the famous 
dizzy first 100 days of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration. That was the last great 
upheaval and change of management after 
a long period of control of the Government 
by the other major party. 

Republicans are nettled at this compari- 
son, and properly. For the two eras are not 
comparable. In 1933 the country was al- 
most literally flat on its back and gasping 
from depression, with no way to go but up. 
It was inspired to pull itself up under bold 
and imaginative leadership of a man who 
confessed he was ready to try anything. 
Now there is prosperity and full employment 
and no need for dramatic measures of the 
-early New Deal sort. The call for dramatics 
now is rather in the quest for peace, and 
that is not easy. 

The objective of this administration, ob- 
viously, is what used to be called years ago 
retrenchment, with maintenance of the 
status quo and no new adventures in reform. 
At least so far as domestic policy is con- 
cerned, which is closest to the lives of peo- 
ple. There is no excitement in that. 

Aside from peace, what the people seemed 
to want in the last campaign, or so Republi- 
cans interpret it, was a cut in spending and 
a balance of the budget and, from that, a 
reduction in the tax burden. Republicans 
discovered that balancing the budget, and 
consequently tax reduction, were not so 
simple once they had taken a look at the 
books. Peace in Korea, which some people 
seemed to expect right after the inaugura- 
tion address, now appears a possibility, but 
not because of any miraculous scheme of 
ours pulled from the hat, but from a change 
in the Kremlin. 

Generally, the administration thus far 
has been one of negativism, which is the 
usual course of retrenchment, and that is 
neither inspiring nor thrilling for the mo- 
ment, however salutary it might prove in the 
long run, For instance, instead of inaugu- 
rating a spectacular TVA, as President Roose- 
velt did, the precursor of a whole series of 
vast projects creative in nature, this admin- 
istration has adopted a static, if not re- 
strictive, policy in that field. Instead of 
launching new social reforms, all proposals 
for further Federal advances in the area of 
health, education, housing, and the like have 
been shoved into the cold storage of com- 
missions for study as to the extent of Federal 
and State participation. So certain hopes 
inherent in those—and hope is a component 
of confidence—are postponed. 

Another thing has happened too. While 
public interest chiefly is in the President, as 
always, he has, by lack of dramatic ventures, 
as well as by avowed intent, let emphasis 
shift to Congress. That is a conglomerate 
body that never gives off a clear light, but 
a diffused and unsteady glow. Congress has 
accomplished very little as yet, with the 
limelight at the Capitol mostly on person- 
alities, notably Senator McCartuy of Wis- 
consin. The President has passed up the 
only chance for the spectacular and dra- 
nratic in that area by his refusal to enter 
open personal combat with the Wisconsin 
Senator. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
American Forum of the Air, a nation- 


wide radio and television program, with 
which Members of this body are familiar, 
conducted an interesting forum on aca- 
demic freedom and efforts of Commu- 
nists to destroy scholarly inquiry and 
free use of knowledge. This took place 
in New York City on April 12, 1953. 

Participating in the forum were the 
presidents of three of New York City’s 
great colleges, and the dean of a fourth 
outstanding college there. I served as 
guest moderator for Theodore Granik, 
founder and moderator of the American 
Forum of the Air. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
academic freedom and the determina- 
tion of the Senate to do its part in pro- 
tecting it, I believe the views of these 
noted educators will be of interest to 
Members of this body and other persons. 
Some heard the discussion when it was 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Co., but in order that all may have an 
opportunity to read the transcription, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
inserted, in part, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


(Moderator: Senator Kart E. Munpt, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota. Panel: Presi- 
dent Buell G. Gallagher, City College, of New 
York City; President Harry D. Gideonse, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; President 
John J. Theobald, Queens College, New York 
City; Dean Ernest Melby, New York Uni- 
versity school of education, New York City.) 


ANNOUNCER. The founder and moderator 
of the American Forum of the Air, Theodore 
Granik, today has asked Senator KARL MUNDT, 
Republican, of South Dakota, to be a guest 
moderator. Senator MUNDT is g member of 
the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, and prior to his election as United. 
States Senator, was chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Senator 
MUNDT. 

Senator MunDT. Ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a pleasure to serve as moderator of the 
American Forum of the Air by invitation of 
my good friend Theodore Granik. Iam espe- 
cially honored to serve with these distin- 
guished educators in the colleges of the great 
city of New York. Perhaps at no time in our 
country’s history has academic freedom, 
freedom of scholarly inquiry and expression, 
been more seriously considered. It has be- 
come so by the infiltration of ideologies, 
repugnant to our American way of life. We 
ask: How can academic freedom be assured? 

Obviously under the Communist conspir- 
acy to rule the world, there could be no 
academic freedom. What are the responsi- 
bilities of the city, State, and Nation? What 
are the educators’ rights and duties? Can 
a Communist be trusted to teach the prin- 
ciples of our Republic? What responsibili- 
ties do boards of trustees and college presi- 
dents have in meeting this challenge? As 
your moderator, I turn to these distinguished 
educators, all of whom are here today 
through the cooperation of the Public Edu- 
cation Association. So let’s start by asking 
President Gallagher, of City College, Do you 
believe investigations of subversives in 
schools have helped or endangered economic 
freedom? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Senator Munpt, I am not 
sure that question can yet be answered com- 
pletely. I think that we have to suspend 
judgment for a while and watch the oper- 
ations before we make up our minds finally. 
Nevertheless, I think certain things can be 
said, both on the positive and negative sides 
at this moment. 

On the bad side, I think the investiga- 
tions have tended, whether intentionally— 
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probably unintentionally—to promote an 
unnecessary degree of fear, and possibly 
even of hysteria on some campuses. Sec- 
ondly, they have tended to create the im- 
pression in the public mind that the eol- 
leges are full of Communists. And these 
two things have conspired together through 
the fact that undue publicity has been 
given. On the good side, however, you have 
definite reassurance that Communists are 
very few in higher education. 

Secondly, the colleges themselves have 
been stimulated to discover the strength 
that is theirs and their real educational 
mission, and the preserving of academic 
freedom is a part of that mission. And that 
has included the necessity for maintaining 
the right to dissent without being called 
disloyal. These things I think are on the 
positive side as a result of investigations. 

Senator Munpr. Dean Melby, would you 
care to comment on that question? 

Mr. MELBY. I think I agree with President 
Gallagher in a genera] way. I feel, how- 
ever, that the biggest problem in maintain- 
ing academic freedom at present is the prob- 
lem of keeping the great mass of teachers 
and professors in a mood where they can 
deal courageously with the various issues 
that confront us in America. Now one of 
the difficulties with the Communist matter 
is that many people get the impression that 
all we need to do to guarantee academic 
freedom is to get rid of Communists. As 
a matter of fact, you can’t grow flowers 
merely by pulling up weeds. You've got to 
plant seeds and you've got to take care of 
the plants. And we've got to prepare young 
people in America to be good citizens in 
a free society. 

And that is a positive and not only a 
negative job. And even if someone were 
to assure me that we had not one single 
Communist in the entire structure of Amer- 
ican education, I still would not be com- 
pletely satisfied unless simultaneously I 
were certain that all of the teachers in that 
system were dedicated to freedom and were 
conducting schools every day that really 
lived and breathed the meaning of our free 
society. 

Senator Munpr. President Gideonse, would 
you say something on that topic? 

Mr. Gmweonse.I think it's a question 
whether congressional investigations have 
up to now been a threat to academic free- 
dom because up to now the Jenner com- 
mittee, for instance, has conducted itself 
in a way it has made it very clear that they 
do not want to interfere with what is taught 
or how it is taught and they are just putting 
evidence on the books that they submit to 
the local college boards and boards of edu- 
cation for evaluation and action, and as 
long as they stick to that, I do not see how 
we can talk about any effective real threat 
to academic freedom, 

It still leaves the final authority in the 
hands of the local institutions for action, 
discipline, or whatever it may be. I do 
think there is another aspect of it that does 
not get discussed enough. Congressional 
investigations of communism have the effect 
of suggesting to public opinion that com- 
munism is the only threat to academic free- 
dom. Now I've gotten to be rather old as a 
college president. This is the end of my 
14th year, and that’s a lot of years in col- 
lege presidenting, and I can assure you, 
Senator—and you know it too because you're 
a former college teacher as I remember it— 
that shows you there are Republicans among 
college faculties and they even get elected 
to the United States Senate, and you know 
that there is a hazard to freedom in any in- 
stitution that takes upon itself the function 
of training a really free mind. 

There will always be people who are pro- 
voked by that. There are many of them, 
very respectable ‘conservative people who 
make big speeches about communism—per- 
haps sound speeches—as subversive of the 
American idea, But they themseives are 
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just as subversive because intellectual free- 
dom is part and parcel of freedom in gen- 
eral. Freedom of thought is an important 
part of freedom of enterprise. * * * 

Senator Munpt. A moderator should not 
get into an argument, but I do want to dis- 
agree with you on one point. Having served 
in Congress 14 years, I deny that makes you 
an old man—14 years of service. 

Mr. Theobald, will you elucidate on the 
subject? 

Mr. THeosatd. First, let me say, Senator, I 
don't think these commissions have pre- 
sented a threat to academic freedom. I do 
think there is danger that they might. 

I think the danger rests not with what the 
committee does, but with what the public at- 
titudes are. It seems to me that academic 
freedom is not something that you buy by 
taking a job. It’s not something you have 
a right to because you happen to be a 
teacher. It is the kind of thing that you 
earn by the kind of job you do and the kind 
of reputation you create. 

If you can create a reputation among the 
public as an honest scholar seeking the 
truth, I don’t think people are very much 
inclined to shout as to whether you agree or 
disagree with them. If these committees in 
the pursuit of their studies, and I do not 
think they have as yet, create an impression 
on the part of the public that the schools 
are ridden with communism and that there- 
fore scholars are not to be trusted, that 
would undermine academic freedom, 

But I think the job is the other way 
around. I think they are getting the public 
confidence that the Communists are being 
cleared out of the schools. * * * 

Senator MUNDT. Let me ask each of you a 
question now. I will see whether there is 
a disagreement on this one. It is a quick 
question; probably can have a brief answer. 
Do you believe that membership in the Com- 
munist Party is ipso facto grounds for dis- 
missal as a teacher of a college or university? 
Start with you, President Gideonse. 

Mr. GipeonseE. I believe very definitely it 
is ipso facto ground, but I would always 
want to have the decision made by the local 
educational authorities, the college, or its 
faculty, or the board of education, not by a 
Federal congressional body. 

And I don’t believe it because of the 
politics, because it is a political grouping. I 
believe it because it is a political grouping 
that assumes the right to exercise intellec- 
tual discipline over its members. 

Senator Munprt. By “its” you refer to the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Gipeonse, That is right. 

Senator Munpt. Now Dean Melby. 

Mr, MELBY. One of the great difficulties 
right now is that I suppose no one is going 
to admit he is a member of the Communist 
Party. So that actually when you get down 
to an operational basis, if you're going to 
dismiss anyone for subversive activity, you 
are going to have to dismiss him for some 
other reason than proved present member- 
ship. So it seems to me that you are put in 
a place where from a practical point of view 
you have got to deal with each case indi- 
vidually. 

That is, I think I would be opposed to 
automatic dismissal, on the ground that 
each case should be carefully considered, 
I believe preferably by a faculty commit- 
tee. 6 „ „* 

Senator MUNDT. President Gallagher, how 
do you feel about the proved Communists 
on the college faculties? 

Mr, GALLAGHER. I, of course, am unalter- 
ably opposed to the retention of a known 
Communist on the faculty. I would not 
knowingly hire one; and if I were to dis- 
cover one, I would do my best to remove him, 
You have the necessity in any process of this 
sort to observe the constitutional rights that 
are included in such matters as the laws of 
evidence and due process of law. 

These are points at which, in my judg- 
ment, the present congressional investiga- 


tions sometimes err. And this is one more 
reason why I think the thing should come 
back to the local level, as Harry Gideonse 
says here, for the evidence and materials 
should be judged by the educational admin=- 
istrators at the college. 

Senator Munopr. President Theobald, how 
about the Communists on the college 
campus? 

Mr. THEOBALD. I will agree with Dr. Gal- 
lagher and the rest that I do not believe any 
Communist Party member is fit to fulfill the 
obligations of a teacher on a college campus, 
and I would not have him on my campus if 
I could possibly avoid it. But I am very 
much interested in a comment Dean Melby 
made because I think it is very pertinent. I 
do not think in general you are going to find 
people who are Communists in a sense that 
you can prove, 

I think your action has to be at all times 
on the basis of the evidence before you in 
terms of values, in terms of their ability to 
fulfill their job. I think we might just as 
well get that straight right now, because we 
city colleges have been involved with this 
Senate committee operation in the last few 
months. 

As far as I know—and I have been at every 
meeting—there has been nobody in any one 
of the four colleges dismissed because of 
Communist Party membership. The people 
we have dismissed in the last few months 
have been dismissed because of the fact that 
we believe part of a teacher’s moral obliga- 
tion is the teaching of Americanism, that is, 
the teaching of young people to assume their 
obligations as citizens, and we do not be- 
lieve a person who refuses to testify before 
a congressional committee on the ground 
of the fifth amendment can assume that 
responsibility. 

Senator Munpr. That brings up an inter- 
esting point. I have here an address by 
President Louis Webster Jones, of Rutgers 
University, entitled “Academic Freedom and 
Civic Responsibility,” in which he points 
out that the trustees of Rutgers ruled that 
any member who refuses to answer ques- 
tions of fact before a congressional com- 
mittee should be dismissed from the fac- 
ulty. President Gallagher, do you feel re- 
fusal to answer congressional questions 
should be grounds for dismissal from col- 
lege and university faculties? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I certainly do. We have 
the same process in terms of section 903 
of the city charter for the three obvious 
institutions represented in this panel today. 
And I believe if I'm correct, that the same 
process has been applied at NYU. 

Mr. Mgr. That is correct. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But there has been no dis- 
missal to date but the case is being investi- 
gated—suspension in that case. 

Mr. MELBY. Suspension, and currently in- 
vestigation under way. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The reason is very simple. 
I think the reason comes back to the ques- 
tion whether or not one is ready to openly 
stand for what he is. If he is unwilling to 
do so because of possible self-incrimination, 
then what is he doing on a college faculty? 

Senator Munpt. That is the very point that 
the president of Rutgers makes. And now, 
gentlemen, we have to pause for a minute 
for station identification and in a moment 
we will continue our discussion after this 
interesting message. 

— — . . . 

Senator Munor. Before resuming our dis- 
cussion, it should be noted that today’s 
program heralds a significant educational 
event. During the first week of May, the 
New York City public schools and colleges 
will open their doors to the public for 1 
day each, giving citizens and taxpayers an 
opportunity to visit and see their colleges 
in action. 

We congratulate the presidents and the 
public educational association for taking the 
lead in bringing colleges closer to the people, 
just as Theodore Granik has brought im- 
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portant legislative and other issues before 
the people. During the several years that 
our Mundt-Nixon bill has been formulated 
and debated before final adoption, I learned 
personally that from the reactions to my 
appearances on the American Forum pro- 
gram, they do provide one of the best op- 
portunities in America for p before 
our citizens pertinent facts and special leg- 
islative recommendations. * * * 

And now, President Theobald, let me turn 
to you in the next question of our general 
theme of how can American academic free- 
dom be assured, and ask you if you feel tne 
policy of keeping Communists off college 
faculties should be extended to other em- 
Ployees such as clerks and administrative 
employees and librarians, for example. 

Mr. THEOBALD. I would without any hesi- 
tation because I believe everybody who works 
on a college campus is performing an edu- 
cational function. I do not think it is lim- 
ited just to the people in the classroom. I 
think the contacts our youngsters have with 
the clerks, even with the cleaners and the 
rest, are tremendously important in terms 
of what they are learning in a college. So 
I think all of the college staff must be ready 
to accept the responsibilities that go with 
the responsibility of teaching. 

Senator Munpr. Do you agree with that, 
President Gideonse, or would you simplify 
it in any way? 

Mr. GmEonse. The reason for agreeing is 
note quite President Theobald’s reason. The 
Communist Party is a conspiratorial outfit. 
It is not just a party in the sense the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Republican Party are 
parties. 

That means that everybody in it is under 
orders to contribute to the achievement of 
a party 6bjective, whatever it may be. And 
therefore, a clerk in the registrar’s office or 
a clerk in the dean's office, which has to do 
with the organizations of students of which 
there are in our college over 300—such a 
clerk can be a more effective instrument for 
infiltration with these underground pur- 
poses of the party—issue of leafiets, distribu- 
tion of literature—than the most distin- 
guished scholar on the campus can be. * * * 

Mr. GALLAGHER. As a matter of fact, Harry, 
isn’t it true that the instructions to Com- 
munist Party members as far as we know, 
are not to use the classroom for the purpose 
but rather to use the outside contact. 

Senator Munopr. In other words, use the 
classroom as a sort of a front. 

Mr. Mgr. I think if my secretary were 
a Communist, she could do more damage 
than a professor ordinarily placed in New 
York University. So I would be I think a 
little doubly careful in some secretarial 
positions. 

Senator Munot. It could do a lot of dam- 
age to Dean Melby. President Gallagher, 
would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; I would agree with 
these three statements and then go on to 
say that we ought not to push this into the 
area of eliminating from the student body 
persons who may or may not have Commu- 
nist leanings. 

I recently had an instance where a student 
was arguing with me in a group and he said: 
“You mean to tell me you would not hire 
Pablo Picasso to teach?” And I said, abso- 
Iutely not,” and I gave him about a 10-min- 
ute discussion on the cultural assignment as 
part of the Communist Party functioning, 

His response was complete incredulous 
laughter. The next day the newspapers car- 
ried the story of Picasso's disciplining by 
the French Communist Party because of the 
picture of Stalin he had drawn. I clipped 
it, sent it to him. The following day I saw 
him in the corridors and he said in quite a 
different manner: “I am not a Communist 
any more.” 

Now it is precisely because the student is 
in college to learn that we ought to keep 
him there, regardless of what attachment 
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he may have. The teacher administers the 
college in a different category. 

Senator Munprt. It would be a different cri- 
terion applied to the student than the pro- 
fessor. I am sure you gentlemen all agree 
with that. Now this leads us into an in- 
teresting angle that comes up in Washington 
frequently before our investigating commit- 
tees. Witnesses will say “Well, I am a Com- 
munist, so what? But I don’t teach any- 
thing in the classroom resembling com- 
munism.” Let me ask you, therefore, I will 
start with Dean Melby, whether you feel a 
teacher's fitness should be judged exclusively 
on the basis of what he or she says or does 
in the classroom? 

Mr. Metsy. I do not think you can sepa- 
rate what the teacher does in the classroom 
from his total life in relation to the student 
body. After all, if you take the position 
that he had his life, then you have got to 
say that he had his totality of life on the 
campus and in relation to the community. 

It seems to me that if we are weighing the 
fitness of any teacher for his position, we 
have to weigh his total influence with that 
student body whether it is in the classroom 
or on the campus or in the cafe next door, 

* . s. . . 


Senator MuNprT. President Gallagher, how 
about the fellow who is a Communist and 
teaches no communism in the classroom but 
exercises his influence outside? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Of course, Senator, a man 
who has his infiuence outside the class- 
room is probably more effective than in the 
classroom. 

Senator Munpt. Maybe I should ask 
whether a good teacher does not necessarily 
have to exercise influence outside the class- 
room. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If he is a good teacher, he 
does and he ought to. Now you can ask the 
question a different way if you wish. You 
could say: Should communism be taught on 
the campuses? I would answer certainly we 
must teach about communism on the cam- 


uses. 
j Senator MUNDT. As long as you are not es- 
tablishing and advocating a front. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Then you go on to say, 
well then you have got to have a Com- 
munist to teach it to be fair. To which I 
respond “no.” If, for example, we are going 
to study vice, we don't have to hire a prosti- 
tute or a procurer to do the teaching. 

Senator MunpT. When you and I studied 
biology, we didn’t have a frog teach us 
about the anatomy of a frog. I understand 
that. Dean Melby. 

Mr. MEtBY. Well it seems to me that we 
have got to do something to create an 
atmosphere that has in it less fear. Now, 
I have been traveling around a good deal in 
educational circles, especially since coming 
here to the East, and since World War II, 
and I notice a marked deterioration in the 
mood of the university campuses and the 
school systems, Teachers are more and more 
fearful. ‘ 

Now I happen to believe that the fears 
are exaggerated and I am myself very sorry 
that we have given way to fear to the extent 
that we have. But the American people as a 
whole are involved in a good deal of hysteria 
and the teaching profession takes on some 
of the mood of the public in general. 

And I believe that the present mood of 
the teaching profession and of the public is 
preventing the teaching profession from 
dealing courageously with communism and 
I think, as President Gallagher, that it 
should be taught on the campus and we 
ought to teach it much more thoroughly, 
we ought to teach it much more deeply and 
show its ramifications and its meaning in 
many areas where we are now falling to do 
that. And we are failing to do it because 
people are afraid to deal with it even in a 
negative fashion. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think these fears 
perhaps are generated in part by the fact 


that we are at war with communism in 
Korea? 

Mr. MELBY. Yes; that is part of it. I think 
as John Foster Dulles said recently, that it is 
really the Communists who ought to be 
doing the trembling and not we, the free 
people, because I think we have great spir- 
itual strength and we ought to recover our 
faith and move into this problem vigorously. 

Mr. THEOBALD. I heard more about 
fear on the college faculties than I have seen 
evidence of fear. I have yet to see a person 
of any standing in a college faculty unwilling 
to open their mouths on a subject pro or 
con. I am wondering how much of this fear 
really exists. I know there are a lot of peo- 
ple who are claiming it. 

Mr. Gmweonse. I think that is a wholly syn- 
thetic fear and hysteria. I read about it too, 
but I have not encountered it. Life would 
be a lot easier for a routine administrator 
if there were not so much vitality, but there 
is plenty of it. 

Senator MUNDT. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Our time has expired. You have been listen- 
ing to a discussion of the topic How 
Should Academic Freedom Be Assured? Our 
speakers have been President Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, of City College; President Harry D. 
Gideonse, of Brooklyn College; President 
John J. Theobald, of Queens College; and 
Dean Earnest Melby, of New York University’s 
School of Education. Now this is Senator 
Kart Munopt, speaking for Theodore Granik 
and bidding you goodbye. 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. Charles Parmer, chair- 
man of the Rochambeau Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, April 12. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROCHAMBEAU ROUTE GIVEN RECOGNITION 

(By Charles Parmer) 

Representatives of interested States from 
Rhode Island to Virginia will meet at Mount 
Vernon on Thursday to plan for lasting 
reminders of the Revolutionary War contri- 
bution made by Lt. Gen. Jean-Baptiste Do- 
natien, Count de Rochambeau, and his 4,000 
French soldiers. 

These French, whom Voltaire called 
“Soldiers of Dr. Franklin,” marched 756 
miles southward from Narragansett Bay to 
the Virginia Capes in 1781. There at York- 
town, they helped Washington throw the 
winning punch in the American Revolution's 
decisive battle. With bands blaring and 
flags flying, the march took 3% months. 

This great victory route never has been 
completely marked. The inhabitants in 
some areas along the way are unaware they 
live on soil once tramped by soldiers from 
the France of King Louis XVI. But here and 
there an oldtimer may recall having heard 
a great-grandparent mention “where those 
French passed by.” 

The States involved now plan to mark it 
uniformly, so oncoming generations may 
know the stirring role Rochambeau’s men 
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played in the establishment of a new nation 
in the New World. |; 

This marking will be a gesture of friend- 
ship. and of appreciation to the tens of 
thousands now living whose gallant an- 
cestors aided America in what General Wash- 
ington termed our darkest hour. 

Late in the 1920's, France's World War I 
Premier, Georges Clemenceau, planned a 
sentimental journey over this Rochambeau 
route with his friend, historian Stephen 
Bonsal. But Clemenceau's death inter- 
vened. The French leader might have been 
astounded at our ignorance of that military 
campaign, s 

Even here in Virginia we are trying to de- 
termine which French regiment, according to 
Lighthorse Harry Lee's memoirs, proceeded by 
land through Alexandria and Fredericksburg 
while the center division continued its 
march to Baltimore, where it embarked for 
Williamsburg. There the French and Con- 
tinentals and militia joined for the assault 
on Yorktown in October 1781. 

For decades our school texts have empha- 
sized the aid given by the handsome La- 
fayette. And the apocryphal “Lafayette, we 
are here“ —mistakenly attributed to General 
Pershing in World War I—further empha- 
sized the role of the red-haired nobleman 
young enough to be General Washington's 
son. Little interest has been shown in the 
brilliant support given by Rochambeau 
(Lafayette’s military senior), the veteran 
French leader who was 7 years older than 
Washington. 

Except for several fugitive pamphlets on 
the Yorktown siege detailed accounts of this 
crucial military expedition have been hard 
come by, except from original French sources. 

On the other hand, the French are fully 
aware of this campaign, for Rochambeau 
wrote his memoirs and so did his son, his 
generals, his aides, and his chaplains. Thou- 
sands of letters from the soldiers poured back 
to France describing the American revolu- 
tionary scene through French eyes. All this 
may be found in the French archives. We 
have a few original Rochambeau documents 
in the Library of Congress, 

The idea of commemorating the French 
participation at Yorktown (where Washing- 
ton had more French fighters than Ameri- 
cans) originated in Virginia. The Colonial 
Dames, State of Virginia, indorsed it 100 
percent. So did the Alexandria Associa- 
tion under the leadership ef Edward C. Van 
Devanter. Gov. John B. Battle was the first 
State head to name a commission to carry 
it out after State Senator John A. K. Don- 
ovan, of Falls Church, sponsored enabling 
legislation through the general assembly. 

Mrs. Robert M. Reese, historian of Alex- 
andria, and Miss Esther Green, searching 
through old records last year, discovered one 
site between Alexandria and the National 
Airport where Rochambeau's men pitched 
camp on their return journey northward. 
Other States, notably Rhode Island and 
Connecticut long ago set aside shrines to the 
French activities within their borders. 
Providence, R. I., has a monument to “the 
last of Louis XVI's marshals.” Connecticut 
has several dedicated spots and at present is 
naming a new bridge oyer the Housatonic 
River on Route 6, the “Rochambeau Bridge.” 
Rochambeau was a prominent figure in the 
tableau on Connecticut's float in the Eisen- 
hower inaugural parade. 

Rochambeau's expedition (a result of 
Franklin’s and Lafayette’s urgings on the 
French Government) landed at Newport on 
July 11, 1780, and remained there until the 
following spring, waiting for Washington's 
war plans to crystallize. 

Washington’s journal recounts that on 
May 19, 1781, he conferred with French lead- 
ers at Collyer's Tavern in Wethersfield, 
Conn., and fixed with Count de Rocham- 
beau the plan of the campaign. (Originally 
directed against Clinton, N. Y., the campaign 
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plan changed to bypass Gotham and attack 
the British far southward.) 

Newport's city officials presented a memo- 
rial to the departing Franch, speaking “with 
the deepest feeling of gratitude upon the 
harmony and friendship which has existed 
between the army and the citizens of this 
town.” 

French consideration of American natives 
was shown by this note in the diary of Baron 
von Closen, a Rochambeau aide: “The army 
will divide its supplies for beast and man, 
and camp in different places, so the troop 
passage may not be a burden on the in- 
habitants.” 

Von Closen also recorded: “Most of the 
stopping points were merely taverns * * *” 
such as Waterman’s Tavern “5 leagues from 
Providence,” Hounds’ Tavern in New York, 
Bullion's Tavern in New Jersey, the Red 
Lion Tavern outside Philadelphia, Spurrier's 
Tavern and Scott’s Plantation near Annap- 
olis, thence to Williamsburg, and “in front 
of Yorktown.” 

These French, the pick of Louis XVI's 
troops, were well fed, well clad, well paid. 
General Washington's Continentals were not. 
Cromot du Bourg, another Rochambeau aide, 
said in writing home after a brush with 
the British near Morrisania, N. Y.: 

“The Americans lost 2 men—and we cap- 
tured about 20 or 30 of the British. We also 
killed 4 or 5. I cannot stress too much how 
surprised I was by the Americans. It is al- 
most unbelievable that soldiers almost nude, 
poorly paid, and made up of old men and 
Negroes, and children, should behave so well 
on the march and when under fire.” 

One of the chaplains, the Abbé Robin, 
wrote: “The astonishing thing is to witness 
the French characteristic of joy on these 
hazardous marches. The Americans—and 
curiosity brings them by thousands to our 
camps—are greeted with joy. We play our 
military instruments, which they greatly en- 
joy. Then officers and soldiers and Ameri- 
cans mix and dance together.” 

Dr. James Thatcher, a surgeon in the Con- 
tinental forces, stated in his diary that 
Washington's “weary. foot soldiers raised 
great clouds of dust when they tramped into 
Philadelphia September 2,” where the Conti- 
nental Congress was sitting. The Continen- 
tal Army raised more dust than enthusiasm. 

A different story is related of the French 
by Chevalier Francois-Jean Chastellux, Ro- 
chambeau's interpreter, who became Gen- 
eral Washington's warm friend. 

The French, marching 2 days behind the 
Continentals, halted a mile outside of Phil- 
adelphia—and primped. They powdered 
their hair, polished silver shoe buckles, 
and changed to dress tunics which they had 
lugged in their knapsacks for such an occa- 
sion, Then “they marched through town 
with military music playing * * * Phila- 
delphia was astonished to see people who 
had endured the fatigue of a long journey so 
ruddy and handsome.” 

Members of the Congress came out to 
watch the parade. They were impressed, and 
the French were persuaded to remain a 
couple of days and put on a close-order drill 
before 20,000 residents. It was here, too, that 
Rochambeau, knowing the value of morale, 
lent Washington a month’s pay for each Con- 
tinental—so the Americans could drink, 
smoke, chew or dip snuff in Philadelphia. 

Rochambeau tells in his memoirs of an 
incident when the reserved Washington dis- 
played boyish enthusiasm. 

“When I reached Chester, Pa.,“ Rocham- 
beau wrote, “I saw General Washington wav- 
ing his hat at me with great joy. When I 
rode up to him, he told me he had just re- 
ceived word from Baltimore, saying that 
Comte de Grasse had arrived in the Chesa- 
peake with 28 ships of the line. Lauzun 
(the duke who carried news of the York- 
town victory to Louis XVI) was present. 
He said, ‘I never saw a man more thoroughly 
delighted than was George Washington.“ 


The victory which followed on that march 
depended largely on synchronizing the ar- 
rival of de Grasse’s fleet from Cape Haitien 
into the Chesapeake and the joining of 
Rochambeau's troops with Washington’s 
forces and Lafayette’s Virginia militia off 
Yorktown. Rochambeau wrote that all these 
met within an hour’s time of each other, 
He marveled at Washington’s generalship. 

After the Yorktown victory, Rochambeau 
set himself up in Virginia for the winter, 
fox hunting by day, dancing by night. His 
friendship with Washington ripened into a 
cordial relationship. By his 59th year, 
Rochambeau had learned English so that he 
could correspond with Washington from his 
chateau in Vendome. 

In the spring of 1782, the French marched 
northward again, to embark from. Boston 
for France. They spent several days in a 
camp near Alexandria for one last social 
fling on Virginia soil. 

It is the path of the march southward 
that will be uniformly marked the “Rocham- 
beau route.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Two 
Different Things,” published in the Oil 
City Derrick of April 13, 1953. 

The editorial relates to the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Two DIFFERENT THINGS 


Considerable misinformation exists in the 
public mind concerning two big projects— 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proposal, 
and the proposal to develop a large amount 
of additional hydroelectric power at Niagara 
Falls. 

Many people think the two are part of a 
single, cohesive plan. Actually, they are 250 
miles apart, on different rivers, and are com- 
pletely unrelated. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has been 
the subject of controversy for many years. 
Most of the money would be spent for navi- 
gation facilities. Power would be a second- 
ary factor. Top engineers and other au- 
thorities are extremely dubious as to the al- 
leged benefits that would accrue from either 
the navigation or the power phase of this 
enormously costly scheme. 

The Niagara hydroelectric project, on the 
other hand, involves power and power only— 
not navigation, not flood control, not land 
reclamation. All agree that the power is 
needed and can be economically produced 
and distributed. In other words, there is no 
controversy as to the soundness of the idea, 
as there is with the St. Lawrence seaway. 

What, then, is the argument all about? 
That can be simply explained. The sole 
major point of difference—and it is a point 
of the highest importance—is whether the 
$300,000,000-plus Niagara project shall be un- 
dertaken by a group of already existing pow- 
er and light utilities, which are ready to 
go ahead, or whether it shall be undertaken 
by the Federal Government or the State of 
New York, with tax money being used to 


bay for it. 
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A Canadian-American treaty provides that 
Congress shall decide whether private en- 
terprise or socialized enterprise shall do the 
job on the Niagara. Identical bills author- 
izing development by regulated private en- 
terprise have been introduced in the House 
and Senate. The unfortunate confusion 
over the unrelated separate St. Lawrence and 
Niagara projects should be cleared away. 


Prices of Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record- an editorial entitled “The Em- 
barrassed Cow,” published in the Farm 


‘Journal of May 1953. The editorial deals 


with prices of dairy products. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EMBARRASSED Cow 

The dairy cow is embarrassed. The spot- 
light of national publicity has suddenly been 
turned on her and she isn’t quite dressed for 
the occasion. 

Millions of taxpayers are angrily watching 
their dollars being paid out—a million or so 
dollars a day—to buy butter that the Goy- 
ernment doesn't know what to do with. Be- 
ing also consumers, the taxpayers would just 
as leave buy the butter themselves if the 
price were competitive. 

The cow’s friends—producers, rs, 
distributors, and all—cannot escape some 
degree of blame for this embarrassing situ- 
ation. Their principal mistake has been to 
help politicians build up the dilemma. They 
went along with the idea of being benefited 
at public expense. 

The unhappy cow has taken her place 
alongside the potato as an example of what 
happens when government tries to solve 
problems which it can’t solve. People, not 
the politicians, can and do solve them. If 
the cow’s friends had spent as much on re- 
search and on selling as they have spent on 
lobbying, she could have been spared the 
humiliation. 

What the cow needs most now is a mag- 
nificent dose of plain old American. sales- 
manship and enterprise. She has been bene- 
fited out of the butter market because a 
competitor, thoroughly energized with self- 
help, competitive spirit, research, advertis- 
ing, and salesmanship, has undersold and 
outsold her. 

Yet the dairy cow has advantages. Her 
butter competitor has only one product to 
sell. She can sell milk in any of several 
forms—cream, ice cream, and cheese, as well 
as butter. If she sells enough more of them, 
her butter surplus won't hurt any more. 

Fortunately for good old bossy, her best 
friends now are planning to do what should 
have been done long ago. They begin to 
realize that bossy’s real boss is the consumer. 
Some of them, of course, can’t ¿hink of any- 
thing so simple as Just going out to sell 
dairy products. They want something com- 
plicated, like a tricky price system. 

What the cow needs is a realistic price on 
each of her highly meritorious products, 
Then each can be pushed for all it’s worth, 
The cow’s competitors in the food-and-drink 
market haye no advantages that she cannot 
face. 
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United States Greatness Is Her People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article written by Hon. Peter J. 
Shields who retired in 1949 after serv- 
ing nearly 50 years as a judge on the su- 
perior bench in the State of California 
in the county of Sacramento. This ar- 
ticle, from the Sacramento Bee, was 
written by Judge Shields on his 91st 
birthday anniversary. 

It has been Judge Shields’ custom to 
write for publication his observations on 
the future of his country each year on 
his birthday anniversary. It is most 
significant that in times such as these 
when many men look with fear upon the 
tomorrows, lacking confidence in the 
ability of our Nation to meet the chal- 
lenge of the day, this great and wise gen- 
tleman should give voice to a message so 
inspiring to those who read it. His is a 
message of hope, of confidence. He sees 
life not as something to fear but as 
something to greet enthusiastically. 

Judge ‘Shields has attained a great 
age, but his views and his confidence re- 
main the confidence of youth. 

I wish to place this article in the REC- 
orp because it states so much that is 
worthwhile in so articulate a manner. I 
am confident everyone reading Judge 
Shields’ words will gain renewed faith. 
The article follows: 


RETIRED JUDGE Asserts UNITED States GREAT- 
NESS Is HER PEOPLE 
(By Judge Peter J. Shields) 

SACRAMENTO. —Sọ you are here again as you 
have been on so many of the anniversaries 
of my birthday. You come with the regu- 
larity of the swallows to Capistrano. This 
time ‘you find me old. 

I suppose you expect me to express some 
of the wisdom which a man should have 
accumulated during the long years of my 
life; but a man is supposed to be wise only 
in ‘his own ‘generation, and mine is long 
since past. But there are some things which 
only age can teach us. It was only as I 
grew old I began to see America was not 
just another country, that she was different 
and that in her rather intangible difer- 
ences ‘she was great as no other country has 
ever ‘been. 

GREAT IN PREEDOMS 


And to one who has lived long and seen 
much it is easy to see what it was that 
made it so. We are great in our freedoms, 
we are great in our democracy, we are great 
in the privileges we enjoy of worshipping 
our own God in the way in which our free 
Minds teach us is best. We are great in 
our simplicity and in our devotion to edu- 
cation and to the ideals which we hold edu- 
cation should aim at, nobility of thought 
and conduct, 

We are great in our devotion to the ideals 
of social equality. If you ask me what of 
our Tuture my answer is prompt and con- 
fident its safety and performance lies in 
the preservation and the extension of the 
things I have just mentioned, 

8 is a nation of individuals. It is 

in this each is stimulated to do his best 
but over all is the general welfare which 
is the ideal of our great democracy. 


NEVER STAND STILL 

We must never stand still, it is in this 
that individuals and nations grow old and 
degenerate. We must not fear change. In- 
dustry in America has performed its mira- 
cles through a process of perpetual change. 
Society, Government must keep pace with it. 

New ways, new truths extend our horizons. 
They uncover new fields into which in the 
spirit of our pioneers our people move and 
tame them to a larger human service. By 
this process America will remain forever 
young and fresh and adventurous. 

We must be careful that out of all of 
our wealth and abundance we do not build 
a material civilization. In our pride in our 
industrial life we must not forget the other 
sources from which we draw the distractions, 
the happiness and the elevation of spirit 
which are after all the real purpose of life. 

We need ‘Queen Mary to teach our young 
women who in their emancipation are apt 
to forget she was not so much a queen 
through her possession of a throne as for 
her dignity, the simplicity, and the firm- 
ness with which she adhered to the pro- 
prieties of the station to which she was 
called. 

NEED CONNIE MACK 


We need Connie Mack,.a modest sports- 
man, who with a rare gentility has spoken 
to millions of our youth in the language 
of example, through their imagination and 
emotions at an age when the speech of 
reason would not haye moved them. We 
want more great men who like our Lincoln 
teach us one can be great through the per- 
fection with which he possesses the simple 
commonplace virtues of life. 

We want more great literature; we want 
the artist who by a few strokes of a brush 
can picture a beauty which seems drawn 
from another world. I say all of these things 
to you my young friends and you must re- 
peat them a thousand times, not because 
they are new but lest we forget. 

Now let me talk to you about old age, 
about being 91 years old. 


COMPARATIVE AGE RARE 


Comparative age is rare, everybody is either 
young or has been but age comes only to 
those who have long endured. To the few 
who have reached my great age and to the 
many upon whom it is rapidly descending 
I say, don't be afraid of it. When a hungry 
man sits down to a well-laden table he does 
not fear as the food disappears. When it is 
gone he has eaten it and he is no longer hun- 


gry. 

So with life; when it is nearly spent one 
has lived it and his appetite is satisfied. 
When a man grows feeble and can no longer 
labor he is not done, the trees he has planted, 
the lessons he has taught, the example he 
has set take on and work for him. 

The great dead still live and urge us to 
action and each of us can recall a company 
of simple and unpretentious people who died 
in honor, who rise up and rebuke us when 
we stray. 

FATHER STARTS FARM 


Before my birth my father located a farm 
of heavily timbered land. While he reared 
and educated his children His life work was 
to clear and cultivate this land. ‘This ‘he 
did and he left that wilderness a garden 
for the service of a softer civilization; and 
that garden now is and will for a long time 
be doing the work from which ‘he was called 
away. 

Old men have many resources which young 
men must grow old to attain. For age to be 
able to lock back upon some creative act 
which still is serving a useful purpose in life 
is about as satisfying as for eager youth to 
plan to bridge the chasm which separates 
reality from the rainbow. 

Young men march by in an endless pa- 
řade, each intent upon his separate purpose. 
They have not time to lock behind, but the 
older man standing aside as the column 
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passes sees they are building a civilization 
of which they are unconscious. 


YOUTH RUSHES THROUGH 


From the very fact of their age old men 
have lived a long time. ‘Youth rushes 
through these years, never stops to get the 
flavor of their rich experiences. In old age 
like a ruminant animal which eats its din- 
ner twice we have time to live those years 
over again and to see their events in proper 
perspective and as history has dramatized 
them. As thus renewed we come to see the 
days of our years filled with rare experiences; 
that our journey had been one of high ad- 
venture. 

In his earlier years in addressing a body of 
young men Oliver Wendell Holmes said to 
them that life was a profound and a glo- 
rious thing.” I have found it so. It was 
made so by countless people who in great 
ways and small have helped me along the 
way. Won't you tell them that today I hold 
them all in a very grateful recollection. 


Make-or-Break Point Nears in TVA, 
GOP Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, IR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
125 Florence (Ala.) Times of April 13, 
1953: 


MAKE-OR-BREAK Pornt Nears IN TVA. 
GOP PLEDGE 

Let there be no doubt in the minds of the 
people of the Tennessee Valley and the 
Nation that Friday, May 17, marks the make- 
or-break point in the integrity of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and in the pledge 
of President Dwight G. Eisenhower to main- 
tain the TVA at maximum operating effi- 
ciency and to promote economy in govern- 
ment. 

For on that day the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee is scheduled to decide on 
whether the integrity of the Authority's ad- 
ministration is to be maintained or de- 
stroyed. It is as simple as that. 

Those who think that the only issue in- 
volved in the subcommittee'’s action April 
I7 is whether or not the TVA's principal 
Offices are to be maintained at Knoxville, in 
defiance of law, or at Muscle Shoals, in com- 
pliance with law of the land, and immutable 
economic law, are sadly mistaken. 

If the subcommittee takes any action 
April 17 preventing the Authority from 
establishing its headquarters at the shoals 
it will have rendered a political decision 
affecting a marvelously efficient nonpolitical 
agency of the Federal Government which 
has been free of politics in fts managerial 
functions from its beginning almost 20 years 
ago. If politics is ever injected into the 
managerial functions of the Authority its 
days of usefulness will be definitely num- 
bered. 

The remarkable economy and efficiency 
with which the Authority has functioned 
tor the good of the Southeast and the Na- 
tion for two decades has been made possible 
more by the fact that political interference 
has been disallowed from without and with- 
in than by any other one factor. Should the 
Republican administration change this 
method of operation on April 17, or in sub- 
sequent actions, the integrity and efficiency 
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of the Authority will be destroyed. That 
would mark the end of TVA as we, and a 
world looking on hopefully, have known it. 

The establishment of headquarters at the 
Shoals is a managerial decision: As a con- 
sequence that decision must rise or fall on 
the basis of economic and business merit, 
rather than be measured by any political 
test. 

Measured on the only legitimate basis 
available the decision of the Authority’s 
Board of Directors to move headquarters to 
the Shoa:s meets every ve Lest. 

At the present time LV is paying $250,000 
a year for rental of 86,000 square feet of 
floor space in 15 or more buildings in Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, mostly in Knoxville. 
At that rate it would expend $5 million over 
the next 20 years for these sprawling, ineffi- 
cient facilities—and would have nothing to 
show for its expenditures but a file full of 
rent receipts. 

By paying a fraction more at the Shoals 
for a period of 20 years the Authority would 
acquire the use of 120,000 square feet of 
usable space, for a more effective, economical, 
and centralized operation, and at the end 
of that period TVA would own a marvelous 
building outright, under the lease-purchase 
arrangement. Even better, should TVA wish 
to acquire full title to the building at any 
time after beginning occupancy some months 
hence it could do so and still get substan- 
tial credit on the rentals already paid. 

And while all TVA is getting at Knoxville 
is rent receipts, a loss in itself, the records 
show that year after year the Authority’s 
rentals have been raised by the landlords. 
Who is there to say such increases would 
not continue in the future? Under the 
Shoals lease-purchase arrangement the an- 
nual upgrading in costs would be brought 
to a solid halt. 

Even this does not present the full pic- 
ture for it makes no allowance for the in- 
creased space that would be available at the 
Shoals or for the better and more efficient 
and economical operations that would be the 
natural result of doing business under one 
roof, rather than in 15 or more buildings in 
two separate cities. The economics of the 
matter cannot be disputed. 

If our information is correct the Authority 
ote. ee out only fel el in the form 
of rentals if it continued to Tent the new 
Shoals building for the full 20 years. There 
is every reason to believe that the Congress 
might wish to instruct the Authority at 
some time or another before the arrange- 
ment runs its full span of two decades to 
acquire the building outright. Should that 
happen even further economies would result. 

It is our understanding of the TVA Act 
that the Authority must obtain approval 
whenever it wishes to buy something of a 
value of more than $15,000, but this agree- 
ment definitely: does not fall within that 
classification, for it is an agreement to lease 
and not to buy, just as its present rental 
arrangements at Knoxville and Chattanooga 
are agreements to lease and not to buy. 
Consequently, the Times and the Tri-Cities 
Dally are unable to find any basis for sup- 
posing that the Authority could have antici- 
pated that anyone in Congress would chal- 
lenge either the good sense, good business, 
or sound legality of the agreement into which 
it entered for facilities at the Shoals. 


In fact we think the TVA Board should 


be congratulated for making a good deal, 
in the interests of the taxpaying public, 
with Wallace S. Pitts, of Montgomery, and 
associates who have contracted to erect the 
new facilities. 

In addition to all of these facts supporting 
the wisdomof the decision by the TVA Board 
there are the additional facts that the act 
creating TVA commanded it to establish its 
headquarters at the Shoals,.a step that eco- 
nomic dictates have interfered with in the 
past; that the Tri-Cities area has graciously 
foregone the right to have such headquarters 
for 26 years in order to cooperate with TVA 


and fill the role of a good neighbor to our 
adjoining State of Tennessee, There is the 
additional fact that for 20 years the Tri- 
Cities area has been expanding its schools, 
hospitals; housing facilities, shopping sec- 
tions, public utilities, and recreational op- 
erations in order to be fully ready to accom- 
modate the Authority and its employees in 
an adequate manner when the move became 
a reality. 

These newspapers believe that the House 
Independent Offices Subcommittee will, look- 
ing all of these facts in the face, agree that 
what TVA has done is a purely managerial 
Tuncion: that it was employing ligitimately, 
powers conferred upon the Authority 8 
by the Congress; and that the day wir heyer 
come when the Congress or any of its com- 
mittees will seek to tell the Authority who it 
shall employ, how many it shall employ, 
where they shall be employed, and where 
its facilities ought to be located. If that 
day ever comes the spirit of TVA will die 
and TVA will die with it. 

President Eisenhower, in a signed telegram 
published in these newspapers the day before 
the last general election, said: 

“Let me reiterate what I tried to make 
clear in my addresses at Memphis and Knox- 
ville that TVA has served well both agricul- 
tural and industrial interests of this region. 
Rumors are being maliciously spread in TVA 
areas that I propose not only to decrease 
the efficiency of the operation but to aban- 
don it, which is grossly untrue and utterly 
false. If I am elected President; TVA will 
be operated and maintained at maximum 
efficiency. I have a keen appreciation of 
what it has done and what it will be able 
to continue to do in the future. Under the 
new administration TVA will continue to 
serve and promote the prosperity of this 
great section of the United States.” 

We believe him. 

We also believe that there is no difference 
between moving employees and their fam- 
ilies from Knoxville to the Shoals than there 
has been in the past when many were moved 
from the Shoals to Knoxville, and some of 
them only recently. If the Authority, by 
necessity a largely transient organization, 
ever is operated for the convenience of its 
employees rather than on the basis of econ- 
omy and and 8 that too will also mark its 


doom OL * 

We look with faith and confidence to the 
Republican leadership in Congress and to 
the White House to see that these impor- 
tant pledges, made alike to the people of 
the Valley and the Nation, are fulfilled. 

We believe they will be—and in full 
measure. 


Accomplishments of the Eisenhower 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


2 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I point to the many accom- 
plishments of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in this brief period of only 244 
months after 20 years of misrule. 

A little over 2 months ago—on Janu- 
uary 20, to be exact—the new admin- 
istration took over. It can hardly be 
expected that in this brief time the new 
administration could fulfill each and 
every one of its platform pledges. There 
has not yet been sufficient time to select 
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all the quality- people who are to hold 

positions of responsibility. 

It will necessarily take time and 
patience on the part of all of us to bring 
about the housecleaning and reorganiza- 
tion necessary, and so earnestly desired, 
to place this great Government of ours 
on a sound, efficient, economical basis. 
There is an old adage that “Rome was 
not built in a day” and another sound 
counsel that “haste maketh waste.” 

Both in the selection of personnel, and 
in the transition from a policy of an all- 
powerful Federal Government to a policy 
of local responsibility and individual 
freedom, the Zisennomer administration 
is proceeding in an orderly manner with 
painstaking care. We are making cer- 
ta in that the foundations are sound upon 
which we are building. 

While much remains to be done, much 
has already been accomplished in this 
short 24% months’ period. The Federal 
Security Agency has been made into a 
regular department. Various. price, 
wage, and material controls have been 
eliminated: A reorganization plan for 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
submitted to Congress and will soon be- 
come law. Others are in process. The 
RFC is being placed in liquidation. Fed- 
eral personnel, at home and abroad, is 
being reduced. A freeze has been placed 
on new hiring. The entire budget is be- 
ing reviewed and already proposals have 
been, and continue to be presented by 
the departments and agencies, for reduc- 
tions and expenditures. Our foreign 
policy has become firmer and more 
definite. 

There are a number of other things 

that could be enumerated as constituting 
the change for which the people voted. 
To be sure, this is only the beginning. 
But it is an admirable beginning. Again. 
I say, Mr. Speaker, I point with real 
pride to what has been accomplished in 
this brief period. 
2 this 83010 1 eau your 888018 
attention to the article by Gould Lincoln 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday. Mr. Lincoln is 
the dean of American political analysts 
who, for many years, has observed and 
reported the Washington scene. 

The article follows: 

ADMINISTRATION Boasts AN ENVIABLE REC- 
ORD—MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS STUD ITs 
2\%4-MonTH TENURE 

(By Gould Lincoln). 

Critics of the Eisenhower administration 
and the razor-edge Republican Congress 
claim on the one hand they have not enacted 
enough new legislation in their brief tenure, 
and on the other, that they have not repealed 
any of the New Deal-Fair Deal legislation 
which the Republicans called socialistic. 
The theory, which has prevailed for the last 
20 years, that Federal legislation is a cure-all 
is not one that has been advocated by the 
new Republican President. Rather, his ideas 
run to the improvement of such laws as we 
already have. He has called for thorough: 
studies looking to that end. 

President Eisenhower has been in office 2½ 
months, His administration has been going 
through a shakedown cruise, with a myriad 
of problems, many of them dealing with per- 
sonnel. Even so, it is by no means deers 
accomplishments. 

ECONOMY MOVES 

It has started the ball rolling toward econ- 
omy in Government, a great need. The 
farther it rolls, the more chance for relief 
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from crushing taxation. In a report on the 
first 75 days of the Republican administra- 
tion, the Republican National Committee 
pointed out that the Republican -Congress 
had effected a 59.5 percent cut in the second 
supplemental appropriation bill. Former 
President Truman had requested $2,313,- 
179,590 for 12 departments and agencies. 
This was reduced to $943,298,728. Under the 
new order, the first departments to report, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Justice, Labor, and 
Treasury trimmed a total of $423,325,300 from 
the funds requested by former President Tru- 
man in the budget he submitted to Congress 
before leaving office January 20. In addition, 
the first 13 of the 56 independent agencies 
1 gird made cuts ae to $21,382 

_ 000 in the amcents n Truman 
Pudget. 

Budget Director Dodge, with the approval 
ot the President and the Cabinet. issued a 
“freeze” on February 3, curbing the hiring 
of additional Government workers and the 
start of new Government building and other 
projects. Secretary of Defense Wilson or- 
dered the Army, Navy, and Air Force to trim 
their payrolls of 39,346 civilian employees 
by May 31—a move that will save an esti- 
mated $132 milion in annual salaries. He 
also ordered the armed services to hold up 
award of additional construction contracts 
until they have been reviewed and cleared. 
The Department is reviewing, too, the pro- 
posed Truman $45-billion defense budget to 
trim off any fat. Further, the Civil Service 
Commission has pared 7,800 workers from 
the Federal payroll between January 20 and 
March 1, 

SPEAKING OUT or TURN 

Congress itself will have an opportunity to 
do its own ‘paring of the appropriation ‘bills 
for the next fiscal year, as it reaches them. 
Decidedly the critics who have insisted that 
the Truman budget and Government spend- 
ing cannot be cut have been speaking out of 
turn. Really big reductions are in the offing, 
according to the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. 

The Eisenhower administration, under the 
leadership of the President himself, has set 
about revamping the foreign policy of ‘the 
United States—along firmer and more defi- 
nite lines. What it has done shows signs of 
‘pinging: Important results. The death of 

alin and the seemingly ‘changed attitude 
of the Russian Government has not shaken 
the administration in its course. On the 
contrary, those events may have made the 
course easier. The President has not devi- 
ated at all from his position that the country 
must be militarily strong for national de- 
fense, although he has said Russian propos- 
als looking toward peaceful settlement of 
our differences with the Communist coun- 
tries should ‘be taken at face value until 
proved unworthy. 

President Eisenhower, with the approval 
of Congress, under Reorganization Plan No. 
1, already has established a new Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a project 
that has been In the making for a long time. 
A second plan submitted by the President 
would reorganize the sprawling Department 
of Agriculture, and a third would merge the 
National Security Resources Board with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, all looking to 
greater efficiency. 

TIDELANDS PASSES “HOUSE 

‘The House has passed the tidelands oll bill 
and also the bill giving statehood to Hawaii, 
and the Senate is considering the tidelands 
bill now. Wage, salary, and price controls 
have been removed by the President. After 
months of declining farm prices, it is re- 
ported there was a 0.3-percent rise in farm in- 
come for the month ending March 15. There 
has been a halt in the decline of beef prices, 
and the administration has given 90 percent 
price support for butter and certain other 
dairy products. ‘Chairman REED of the Ways 


and Means Committee has moved to bring 
the tax-reduction bill before the House. 

The Department of Justice is tightening 
up income-tax prosecutions and is doing 
away with parole favoritism—looking gener- 
ally to clean up corruption. 

Senate and House committees are work- 

ing on ‘legislation to improve the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law. Decidedly, under the leader- 
ship of the President, campaign pledges will 
not be ignored. 


Some Important Ea Fars 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include therein a 
letter from the managing editor of the 
Detroit Times, Detroit, Mich., which 
gives a summary of important facts per- 
taining to the roads of the United 
States, compiled after extensive research 
on the part of the Hearst newspapers 
of this country. 

This statement should be of interest to 
every Member of Congress because it 
pertains to a subject vital to the welfare 
of the Nation, and I commend it to their 
reading: 

DeETRoIr TIMES, 
April 13, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE'A. ‘DONDERO, 
‘House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. DONDERO: The Hearst newspapers 
arè greatly Interested in your ‘committee’s 
forthcoming subcommittee ‘hearings on the 
highway problem. 

We anticipate covering the hearings mi- 


nutely through the Hearst newspapers’ Wasn- 
ingtoh bureau. Iam sure, of course, that you 


know our bureau chief, Dave Sentner, and 
the men with him—Bill Flythe, Kent Hunter, 
and John Madigan, 

In addition, because I am the editor-in- 
charge of the Hearst newspapers’ roads pro- 
gram, I am sending John H. O’Brien down 
from Detroit for the duration of your 
hearings. 

You will find Mr..O'Brien extremely well 
informed on the national road problem. If 
he can be of any substantial service to you, 
please draft him. He plans to reach Wash- 
ington early Tuesday, April 14, and probably 
will see you before your hearings start. 

The Hearst newspapers have spent almost 
a year in deep research, and are gravely 
concerned about the national road emer- 
gency. I am sure that you are familiar with 
the Hearst newspapers’ announcement of 
their roads program last October under the 
name of William Randolph Hearst, Jr., our 
editor in chief, and with his announcement 
February 1, 1953, of the Hearst better-roads 
plan. 

We are concerned because when you take 
the motor industry’s projected production 
figures for 1953 and 1954—even subtracting 
generous estimates for vehicle scrappage— 
on Christmas Eve just 20 months from now 
we're going to have more than 60 million 
vehicles, almost twice as many as we had 
only 20 years ago and 7 million more than 
we had just last New Year's Day. 

The streets and roads of the United States 
are no longer adequate for the movement of 
this Nation's trucks, passenger cars, and 
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other vehicles. This is the so-called high- 
way problem. 

A byproduct of this inadequacy is an ap- 
palling loss of lives (about 38,000 in 1953), 
injuries (about 1,350,000 in 1953), and eco- 
nomic loss (estimated at between three and 
four billion dollars annually). 

The condition of inadequacy arose because 
no one anticipated the tremendous increase 
in motor-vehicle registrations that was to 
occur after World War I: roads had been 
permitted to fall apart during the war, and 
no new roads were built in the pers 
Those Tespous!-\4 rr building and maintain- 
ing the roads fell far behind the rapidly 
growing traffic, and they have never caught 
up. 

Although the ‘problem is thoroughly 
understood, the efforts to do something 
about it are in themselves inadequate. 

Taxes have been raised here and there in 
an effort to have more money available for 
highway improvement, but we are spending 
less in terms ‘of the 1941 dollar than we spent 
in 1941. 

‘The fact is that the problem is not being 
solved; it is growing worse ‘because highway 


improvement does not Keep pace with the 


production of new cars and trucks. We are 
pouring more and more cars onto a road 
system that does not expand to accommo- 
date them. 

The problem’s solution revolves around 
money. Most States simply do not raise 
sufficient funds to do an adequate highway 
job. 

A byproduct of this situation is the rash 
of toll-road proposals being studied in many 
States. In many cases, the toll road is the 


only road that will be ‘built because it can 


pay for itself. If the States waited until 
they had sufficient funds, these roads would 
not be completed in 25 or 30 years. 

The problem is nationwide, but it is not 
as acute in many rural areas as it Is in the 
cities. It is in our cities that we have the 
strangling congestion that Will result ulti- 


mately in the decay of these communities. 


Some predict their abandonment. | 


of congestion, causes millions of people to 
move out into suburbs annually. is is 
oe a arany soe 285 1 of the 

he “suburbs mii up the same old 


city 5 return to plague them. 
A study of city traffic movement has de- 
veloped some interesting facts. It was 


found, for instance, that only about 50 per- 


cent of the motorists questioned in down- 
town areas actually want to be there at all. 
They were merely in transit from one side 
of the city to the other and had to pass 
through the downtown area to make the 
journey. 

The obvious solution, in 
is the construction of adequate expressways 
that lead toward but not into the loop area. 

Circle routes or so-called circumferential 
highway systems are known to be the answer. 
The cities are doing what they can to develop 


such routes, but the costs are so enormous: 


that any adequate plan will take many, many 
years to accomplish, 

It takes about $8 million a mile to build 
the Detroit expressways. They are built as 
fast as the money is available, but it will be 
many years before the plan is accomplished, 
Meanwhile congestion grows worse, literally 
by the hour, as the manufacturers continue 
to produce more vehicles, 

‘Whenever the question of added expendi- 
tures for any civic improvement arises, the 
question becomes one of the desirability of 
the project. Many such projects are nice to 
have, but unless ‘the necessity for them can 
be shown usually they are postponed until 
more money is available, 

‘The highway improvement program is one 
that cannot be postponed, although in many 
Places that is exactly what is being done. 


any given city,. 
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We cannot afford not to improve our trans- 
portation system for these reasons: 

1. We cannot afford the disintegration of 
our cities. 


2. We cannot afford to see the use of the limiting the use of the automobile; tomor- off your backs. 


automobile and eventually the manufacture 


«? the automobile adversely affected py vehicles and strike a serious b 


e 
jal 428th ndent industries. 


congestion, 

3. We cannot permit 
rate cn Gur kisiwa, 

4. We cannot forever tolerate the enor- 
mous economic losses attributed directly to 
congestion. Adequate transportation of 
people and products is basic to a healthy 
economy. 

In order to solve this problem, we may 
well have to give up or postpone many 
other worthwhile activities. Transportation 
is basic, and we must have that or we will 
not have the other things either. 

The solution is adequate funds—sufficient 
money available until the basic job is done. 

When it is accomplished through the con- 
struction of sufficient modern roads, we will 
have eliminated congestion, and since mod- 
ern roatis are far safer than older types, we 
should be able to cut down on our toll of 
dead and imjured considerably. Engineers 
say they could cut it in half—a saving last 
year of about 19,000 lives. This is for all 
roads, of course, and will never happen be- 
cause there is not enough money in the 
country to make every street and road com- 
pletely modern. 

This brings me to a discussion of what 
is possible. 

The streets and highways of the United 
States have all been listed and classified. 
Within the total of 3,321,000 miles, there has 
been devised the so-called national inter- 
state highway system, consisting of 37,800 
miles of streets and roads. It was devised 
by Congress in cooperation with the 48 State 
highway departments and the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

These are the vital 37,800 miles of roads 
in this country, whether for peace or war. 
While only 1 percent of the Nation's total 
mileage, the interstate system carries 20 > 


cent of the 10-pereent of ihe y 
tail trame. d 5 Ie y the network is 


badly congested. 

As a beginning, as a place to start, the 
national interstate system is ideal. These 
are the roads that must be improved first if 
the problem is to be solved at all. A look at 
a map of the system will show that it covers 
48 States, 42 State capitals, 155 cities out of 
the 199 with populations of 50,000 or more. 

The system is almost totally inadequate 
for the job it must do. The Bureau has sur- 
veyed every mile of it, and knows exactly 
what must be done to put it in adequate 
condition. The cost of doing so was esti- 
mated in 1948 at about $11 million spread 
over a 15-year period. 

The system is of manageable size, and the 
sums needed are not so great as to appear 
hopeless to secure. 

However, it becomes apparent that it is-too 
big a job for the individual States. It re- 
quires Federal action under the excellent 
supervision of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, much as Federal highway mat- 
ters are now handied. 

The money is available from the general 
fund of the Federal Treasury through high- 
way- user taxes now collected by the Goy- 
ernment. They total more than $2 billion 
annually at present rates of collection. 

The question immediately arises: At a 
time when a major effort is being made to 
balance the Federal budget, and thus reduce 
taxes, is the improvement of the national 
interstate highway system just something 
nice to do or is it absolutely necessary? ~ 

Much of the foregoing material was de- 
voted to such necessity: Volumes more 
could be produced. - 

It is the country’s No. 1 domestic problem. 
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Tt is a personal problem to the more than 
60 million Americans who hold licenses to 
drive. 

Tt is known that today our congestion is 


row it will limit the manufacture of motor 
and its many 


Therefore, knowing the taxation and 
budget problems of the Federal Government, 
it is the studied opinion of William Ran- 
doiph Hearst, Jr., and those of his editors 
who have gone deeply into the road problem 
with him that the national interstate high- 
way system ought to be modernized through- 
out its length with funds supplied by the 
Federal Government; that the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads (of the Department 
of Commerce) ought to supervise the mod- 
ernization; and that the States do the actual 
work, 

By relieving the States of the necessity of 
matching the Federal grants, the present 
method, the States will be able to devote 
millions of their own dollars toward other 
State-road improvement. Thus, not only 
the interstate system, but many miles of 
other important roads could be improved. 

The Hearst plan for better roads, an- 
nounced in the Hearst Sunday newspapers of 
February 1, 1953, under the name of William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., is Just that simple. 

It is not a solution to the whole national 
problem of roads. 

It is a way to bring the interstate system 
to adequacy in less time than even the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads had 
last projected. 

Tt is a healthy pump priming—not only on 
our most important national roads, but, by 
virtue of the Statés’ money thus freed, on 
the important roads within the several 
States. 

Under such a plan as this, we will have 
gone a long way in a relatively short time 
toward solution of the traffic problem in the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
* — 
n 


Ry 
Managing Editor. 
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Inherited Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following ad- 
dress made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, before the 
National Farm Ranch Congress of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce at Den- 
ver, Colo., on Tuesday, April 7, 1953: 

INHERITED PROBLEMS 
(By Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture) 

Fellow farmers and ranchers, this is a 
signal honor and a challenging and serious 
responsibility. I am grateful for the op- 

ty to meet with you in this great 
and beautiful city of Denver, a part of the 
western region of the United States, which 
is my home. 

I have many friends from Colorado, among 
them Gov. Dan Thornton, who has taken 
an active and constructive interest in the 
cattle industry, Senator EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
your friend and mine, WIN S. HILL, 
chairman of the Livestock Subcommittee 


at ons of fr 
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of the Agricultural Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and E. M. Pexton, our 
chairman of the Denver stockyards, who 
with Governor Thornton helped lift the OPS 


— — 
F we had 
l and other residents of your great 
State is deeply appreciated. 

I know of no better place to look squarely 
at the facts than out here in the West where 
I was born and where I have spent most of 
my life. The people of our great western 
areas are rugged, clear-thinking individuals. 

They are not afraid of difficulties and 
problems. They lock at facts frankly—then 
plan courageously to meet situations that 
confront them. Western people are realists. 
They are not swept away by demagogic, soft, 
panaceas that weaken and demoralize. 
They know that America must be kept 
strong if she is to preserve herself and provide 
effective world leadership. This strength 
must come not alone from military might. 
Her strength must be measured in the in- 
tegrity, moral courage, independence of 
spirit and spirituality of her people. There 
is no other way. 

A little more than 2 months ago the new 
administration took over responsibility for 
guiding the destiny of the United States, 
The mandate from the people was clear, 
For 20 years the Government has been under 
other management. 

When we examined our inheritance we 
found that we had acquired a number of 
thorny problems. Like many another heir, 
we found the house was mortgaged, and a 
good deal of damaged furniture stacked 
away in the attic. 

Some of the damage, to be sure, was due 
to causes for which the previous owner was 
not wholly to blame, It is clear that a na- 
tion cannot go through a major war and 
cannot wage a cold war without considerable 
disturbance. I leave to the historian the 
delegation of responsibility for these calam- 
ities and their aftereffects. y i 

Much of the problem we inherited, how= 


The able 


eyer, was of another sort- ae mortgage, gE, 
, moor present Fédéral debt, came from living bé= 


yond our income, Our system of price sup- 
ports gave little trouble so long as prices 
were rising. But before we moved in, prices 
began to fall and our problems multiplied. 
As responsible citizens we cannot continue 
indefinitely to live beyond our means and we 
must prepare ourselves for foul weather as 
well as fair. 

Let us face facts frankly—then attack the 
causes of the difficulties. 

Here are just a few of the things we in- 
herited: We inherited a dollar which will buy 
only half as much as it would 10 years ago. 
Inflation has taken 50 cents out of each 
dollar you had saved, up to 10 years ago. 

Old people who can no longer work are 
struggling to live on half of the amount 
they had saved for their old age. A large 
part of this reduction in the buying power 
of the dollar came about as a consequence 
of a worldwide inflation brought on by war. 
But part of it is a result of having willingly 
accepted inflation as a way of life. Much of 
it came from providing inadequate political 
answers to economic questions, and from 
undue reliance upon the appropriation of 
public funds. 

President Eisenhower said in his state of 
the Union message: “A balanced budget is an 
essential first measure in checking further 
depreciation in the buying power of the 
dolar.” 

An evidence of the type of financial man- 
agement to which we have been subjected is 
to be found in the budget proposed by the 
previous administration for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1953. This budget, now for- 
tunately set aside, proposed the expenditure 
of $9.9 bilion in excess of receipts and this 
at a time of high employment and income, 

I assure you that this pattern of behavior 
has no place in the thinking of President 
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Eisenhower or the members of his Cabinet. 
If the dollar loses its honesty, it will be hard 
to maintain the integrity of those who give 
and receive it in exchange for goods, 

You and I inherited a national debt of 
‘over $265 billion. President Eisenhower 
said: “In addition, the accumulated, obliga- 
tional authority of the Federal Government 
for future payments totals over $80 billion, 
Even this amount is-exclusive of large con- 
tingent Habilities, so numerous and extensive 
as to be almost beyond description.” 

Government spending and debt accumu- 
lation were so rapid, as we came into office, 
that the debt limit of $275 billion might 
have been reached or exceeded had the pro- 
posed 1954 budget been adopted. 

We appeal to you to back us up in our 
determination to see that the Department of 
Agriculture does its full share in helping to 
balance the Federal budget. We have just 
submitted a revision of the agricultural 
budget for the year beginning July 1, 1953, 
cutting $71 million from annual appropria- 
tions specified in previous proposals, and $60 
million from loan authorizations. This is a 
reduction of about 10 percent in the budget 
of the Department. This represents a clear 
reduction in the Truman budget—a budget 
which the preceding administration had re- 
peatedly said could not be cut. 

We also inherited a decline in prices of 
farm products. As a farm operator for many 
years, I know what that means. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers had been falling for about 
2 years prior to January 20, There was a 
drop of about 16 percent during that time. 

The price drop was in part a reaction from 
the extremely high level of prices reached 
after the outbreak of war in Korea. In part, 
it was a consequence of heavy supplies of 
agricultural products, which in turn resulted 
from high prices, good weather, and—note 
this—the previous administration’s plea for 
greater production. In addition the price 
decline reflected a drop in agricultural ex- 
ports as world agriculture got back on its 
feet. k 
er honear af thio dasima Wars e plex 
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and I do not have the time to unravel them 
all or fix responsibility for them. 

I do wish to make it clear, however, that, 
this price decline had been 2 years in prog- 
ress. The forces which generated it, what- 
ever they were and however they combined 
themselves, had their origin prior to the 
coming into power of the new administration, 

We came into office at a time when public 
attention was focused on this price decline, 
and we, being newly installed in office, drew 
much of the blame. To alter a familiar 
Biblical quotation; The lines have not fallen 
to us in friendly places; we do not have a 
goodly heritage. There has been an effort 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, 

There was a deliberate attempt. to unload 
responsibility for this price decline on our 
shoulders. Fear of another depression which 
smolders in the thinking of every farmer who 
has experienced that catastrophe, was awak- 
ened, and, I regret to say, deliberately fed 
by some who sought to embarrass the admin- 
istration. Attention was focused on the 
price of beef, which as you know, was falling 
rapidly, and the implication was made that 
this merely typified what was occurring or 
impending for agriculture generally. 

The intended result, of course, of this tech- 
nique was to cultivate uncertainty in the 
minds of many and to create the impression 
that the rug was being pulled out from under 
American farmers. One would have thought: 
that agriculture was in a state of collapse, 
and that the Department of Agriculture was 
responsible for it. 

We had earlier resolved not to reply to 
false charges. But in the Washington scene, 
Christian forbearance seemingly is inter- 


‘ 


preted’ as an admission of guilt... We have no 
choice but to make the record clear, 

What are the facts? 

The fact is the farm prices in general 
have, fallen 1 percent since we have been in 
office. This figure comes from averaging to- 
gether prices of eyeryth the farmers sell, 
Declines of this magnitude took place no less 
than 39 times during the 20 years taay gur 
predecessors were in office. The widely pub- 
licized decline in the price of cattle was offset 
by an unpublicized but greater increase in 
the price of hogs, so that average prices of 
all meat animals were substantially un- 
changed. 

Declines in the price of grain were widely 
reported; recoveries escaped the headlines. 
I suggest to you that a decline of 1 percent 
in farm prices is not a thing for which the 
Department of Agriculture should be casti- 
gated, particularly if. the causes originating 
that decline had their origin before present 
leaders came into office, and particularly if 
the Department is doing everything in its 
power to remedy the situation. 

Our analysts in the Department of Agri- 
culture anticipate that prices of farm prod- 
ucts during the spring and summer will be 
steady. This opinion seems generally shared 
by other economists in Government and out. 
Employment is at a high level, incomes are 
high, investment is going forward, consumer 
buying power is strong and the building in- 
dustry is experiencing another big year. 

In fact, the past month actually showed 
an increase in the level of farm prices. We 
have never had a severe agricultural price 
collapse so Jong as general business activity 
was at a high level, as is now the case. Agri- 
culture is expected to share this firm tone, 


Let us save our energies for better pur- 


poses than fighting phantoms. 

We are not responsible for causing the 
decline in farm prices; nevertheless, we shall 
have to meet the problems it raises. And we 
take on that task with a will and with our 
sleeves rolled up. Falling prices, like the 
waters receding after a flood, reveal much 
that was formerly obscured. The task of 


oastea wn will not be easy. 


UOTE AEE wpe pen tte st AANA 

The words I spoke about aii Honest ucise.. 
are as true with respect to price declines as 
with respect to inflation. Just as the widow 
and the orphan are entitled to receive back, 
through their insurance and their bonds, the 
same kind of dollars that they surrendered, 
so farmers and ranchers should justly have 
the right to repay their debts with the same 
kind of dollars they borrowed. In our 
modern interdependent society, either infia- 
tion or deflation is harmful. President 
Eisenhower wants an honest dollar for Amer- 
ica. He has my support and I am sure he 
has yours also. 

Farmers have inherited high, three-way 
costs that are even more vicious than the 
downskid in farm prices, 

Farm production costs are high. 

Family living costs are way up. 

Costs of marketing farm products are very 
high. 

The increase in these costs has multiplied 
almost three times during the last 12 years. 

These costs are what „economists call 
sticky. They are very difficult to bring down, 

Long months and years ahead, farmers 
struggling with high costs can look back to 
the years we have just come through. They 
will realize that those who planned the in- 
flation left a crushing load on those who 
will operate our farms, ranches, and planta- 
tions. 

Don't ever be guilty of charging your high 
expenses and terrific costs to the new admin- 
5 That has been inherited from the 
past. j 

The kind of price supports we inherited 
are putting farm products into storage 


rather than into stomachs, 


Until the last 2 years, prices received by 
farmers were high and generally rising, as 
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you know. 
of worldwide inflation, which carried prices 
up in our own land and elsewhere, 

With rising prices, our present system of 
price supports had the appearance of suc- 
cess. Market prices, on a basis of supply 
and demand, were generally at or above the 
supports. Nonrecourse loans resulted in the 
gogulring of relatively small quantities of 
farm products. Those that were acquired 


This was chiefly a consequence 


were easily disposed of, sometimes at a pront. 


Rising prices and expanded markets made 
production control appear less necessary. 
High farm prices resulting from war were 
attributed to price supports. All of this cre- 
ated the feeling that our present system of 
supports was the way to bring prosperity to 
the farmer. 

But with the downturn of prices that has 
occurred during the past 2 years, experience 
with such price supports took on a different 
hue. Now it becomes increasingly evident 
that market prices can sag below. support: 
levels, and when they do our nonrecourse 


loans result in Government acquisition of - 


heavy stocks. 
these stocks cannot easily be fed back into 
the market. When they are, to prevent spoil- 


It is becoming clear that 


age, heavy losses occur. This is particularly © 


true for perishable products. With the 
shrink in export markets which has occure 
red, the old principle again becomes evident: 


Lou cannot hold prices at abnormally high 


levels without eventually having to restrict 
production. I know that most of you people 


accept this principle. 


The chickens are coming home to roost. 


They're not our chickens; but we've got to 


take care of them. We inherited them alo 


with other items in our legacy. I 
Let me indicate for you the magnitude 


‘of the price support problem which con- 


fronts us today: We have been storing away 
our butter and using margarine, we have 
been storing away our own ‘wool and using 
foreign wool, and we have been driving the 
textile business away from cotton and to 
synthetic fibers. We haye in storage today 
half of the 1952 crop of cottonseed oil. 

On March 23, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
ratih- had on bord more than a billion dol- 


— — 
lars’ worth of agricultural products, acquired —— 


under the various price support programs 
announced by our predecéssors and for the 


greater part required by law. This included 


110 million bushels of wheat and 259 milion 
bushels of corn, some of which is 4 years 
old and is being sold to prevent spoilage, 
In addition, we have about 200 million 
bushels of corn, about 400 million bushels 
of wheat, and about 2 million bales of cot- 
ton under loan, practically all of which we 


can expect to acquire. This is what happens 


when price supports are not accompanied 
by production controls. re 

I. know- you realize that the absence of 
production controls in recent years ite 
from markets stimulated by foreign aid and 
by stimulation of strategic reserves. 
cannot continue indefinitely, 

The cost of commodities now held by the 


This ` 


Commodity Credit Corporation totais $1,106,< ` 


952,000. If one adds the wheat, corn, còt- 
ton, and other commodities which we have’ 
under loan and are likely to acquire, the 
total comes to almost $3 billion. 
equal to about 8 percent of our 1952 cash 
farm income from marketings, which is a 


This is 


sizeable portion of our production to have 


locked up and held off the market, We face 


tremendous losses on the disposition of per- 


ishables, and undoubtedly some loss on the 
basic commodities as well. Remember that 
these losses will be on stocks of commodi- 
ties inherited from the previous adminis- 
tration. 


It is probable that this will force us to 


revise the budget estimate of price-support 
expenditures since losses will exceed earlier 


estimates. I do not need to tell you that 
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this is a serious situation, It causes me 
regret to be holding down our expenditures 
for research and education in agriculture 
and at the same time, to be increasing our 
expenditures for keeping farm products out 
of the market. There is a real possibility 
that the economies in operation, which we 
worked out carefully, item by item, will be 
swept aside by a loss in the present plan of 
supports. 

In our loan program we have a tool which 
can serve an admirable purpose in stabiliz- 
ing prices and supplies of the storable farm 
products, I regret that through such price 
supports we have placed on this device 
burdens to which it is not adapted and so 
served to discredit it in the eyes of the 
public. 

It is a quirk of fate that our predecessors 
had the joy ride, the bill for which is now 
presented to us. We will pick up the bill, 
but from now on I hope we'll do more care- 
ful driving. 

I am convinced that we can improve our 
present system of price supports. 

Working closely with the Congress, we are 
giving careful study to a number of propos- 
als, some of them involving legislation and 
some possible under present law. Some are 
old and some are new; some could be put 
into effect by the farmers themselves. 
Among these are price insurance, two-price 
plans and other proposals. A number of 
these appear to me to have promise. 

We do not propose to scrap our present 
system of supports until we have some- 
thing better. Our experience and our 
studies have convinced us that there must 
be something better. 

Our inherited price-support activities have 
also upset foreign trade. With prices sup- 
ported above normal levels, foreign trade in 
farm products suffers two ill effects. 

In the first place, we discourage exports 
by pricing ourselves out of the world market. 
This has occurred for wheat, for example. 
We have been subsidizing the export of wheat 
to get it to move Into world markets. Dur- 
ing the past 4 years the average subsidy 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
was 62 cents per bushel, and a total cost, 
over the past 4 years, of more than half a 
billion dollars. 

Our exports of wheat and cotton this year 
will be down about 25 and 30 percent, re- 
spectively, as compared with last year. 

The causes for the decline were complex, 
but our inherited price supports were a 
factor. 

In the second place, our supported prices 
draw foreign products to us like a magnet. 
We cannot possibly hold an umbrella over 
farmers of the whole world and support 
world prices. The law requires that we 
place an embargo on imports that would 
endanger our price-support activities. Thus, 
we exclude trade from nations we want as 
friends. Ours is now the difficult and inher- 
ited task of trying to maintain foreign 
markets when the law prices us out of them 
and trying to promote friendly relations 
with foreign nations when compliance with 
the law requires us to offend by imposing 
embargoes against imports. To help solve 
these most complex problems, we created on 
March 16, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
as one of six major groups within my im- 
mediate staff. 

We also inherited, as you well know, fall- 
ing beef-cattle prices. In fact one of the 
most difficult problems we inherited—a con- 
tinuing one—was the decline in the price of 
beef cattle, which had already been under- 
way for more than a year when we took office. 

The primary cause of that decline was 
the persistent rise in the number of cattle. 
During the last 5 years numbers of beef 
cattle have risen steadily from 41 to 56.8 
million, in response to the highly attractive 
cattle prices of recent years. This was an 


increase of 39 percent. These were Demo- 
cratic cows and bulls, but they created a 
Republican surplus. 

Our analysts had foreseen the increasing 
supply with its inevitable price decline and 
had warned farmers of it. But no one had 
foreseen the severity of the decline, which 
was rivaled only by the distastrous price 
drops of 1919-20 and of the early 1930's. 
During the past year, the price of feeder 
cattle at Denver fell from about $32 to $20. 
The severity of the price break was height- 
ened by forced marketings through drought 
and a lack of feed in the Southwest and the 
liquidation of unfinished cattle as a stim- 
ulated fear of the future gripped many cat- 
tlemen. 

Let me enumerate our actions in meeting 
this inherited situation. As one who has 
run cattle on the range and carried them 
in the feed lot, my sympathies were deep. 
We knew that there was indeed a large sup- 
ply, which no optimistic press releases could 
dissipate. We knew that the general econ- 
omy was fundamentally strong so that the 
cattlemen's worst fears were unfounded. 
We were aware of the fact that OPS price 
control and its attendant compulsory grad- 
ing were preventing the type of merchan- 
dising required to move this heavy supply 
of beef into consumer channels. 

Accordingly, one of my first acts was to 
push for the removal of OPS. In a tele- 
gram to Governor Thornton I told him I 
was doing everything in my power to have 
the controls set aside. I know of nothing 
I have done since coming into office which 
met with more universal approval than the 
strong position I took on this matter. 

Next we gave wide publicity to the fact 
that income and employment were at a 
high level. This served to allay the fears 
of many. 

We then undertook to encourage more 

aggressive merchandising of meat, working 
with cattlemen's associations, the meat pack- 
ers, the wholesale distributors, the grocery 
stores. and the butcher shops. By more 
realistic pricing at the retail level and by 
imaginative merchandising the sale of beef 
as reported by one of the national chains 
has been increased over 50 percent during 
the past 2 months compared with the cor- 
responding months a year ago. The marked 
increase in beef consumption has been gen- 
eral. 
We pushed beef sales to the Army. The 
real answer is to get beef into the stomachs 
of our people and not into Government 
storage. 

Some beef is moving abroad, through the 
Mutual Security program. 

We reimposed a tariff quota on cattle com- 
ing in from Canada. 

We investigated the credit resources of 
cattlemen and found them generally ade- 
quate, with a few highly publicized excep- 
tions. 

Recently we announced an offer to buy 
beef to be distributed threugh the school- 
lunch program. The purchases will be 
made with section 32 funds made available 
by Congress to encourage additional con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities by 
diverting surpluses from normal channels 
of trade. 

Throughout this entire experience we were 
much heartened by the attitude of cattle- 
men. We heard from the various cattle- 
men’s associations. They offered construc- 
tive suggestions on such matters as grading, 
merchandising, credit, and imports. 

They came to Washington at our invita- 
tion and at their own expense and drew up 
a seven-point aimed at solving their 
own problems, with the Department helping 
on those things they are unable to do fully 
by themselves. 

The program of action which I have de- 
scribed was not sensational but it has been 
effective. The troubles of the cattlemen are 
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far from over. But our experience has con- 
firmed our belief that we should appeal to 
the farmer's strength rather than to his 
weakness, and that there is much merit in 
the general policies under which we propose 
to operate. 

The problem of falling prices of beef cattle 
was not of our causing, but it was ours by 
inheritance. We have dealt with it with all 
the diligence at our command, as we shall 
with other problems already at hand or yis- 
ible on the horizon, 

Finally, we inherited stalwart, courageous 
farm and ranch operators. Yes, there is one 
item in our inheritance which gives me 
pleasure, one legacy of such great value that 
it offsets all the difficulties I have named. I 
am speaking of the American farm and ranch 
operators—stalwart, courageous, venture- 
some, self-reliant, trusted stewards of our 
agricultural empire and worthy custodians 
of the liberties and freedoms vouchsafed to 
us by the Constitution. 

I have talked to the farmers and ranchers 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. I have worked with them all my life. 
I have held meetings with them in every 
State of the Union. I am one of them by 
birth and and I know them. They 
are solid, substantial citizens, patient, re- 
sourceful, and steadfast in their faith in 
America and its promise. I pledge anew to- 
day my every effort to promote the best in- 
terests of our rural people and the Nation. 

We have in our rural people—our farm 
operators—a great resource which is of im- 
measurable value to us all, Our objective 
will be to nourish, inspire, and utilize this 
great resource in working out the problems 
that we have inherited. 

American farmers and ranchers have been 
characterized by some as grasping and selfish, 
heedless of the greater good. I think—tI 
know—this is a misrepresentation, and it 
could be a fatal error. If we should cater to 
the weakness of the farmer, rather than to 
his strength, we would find ourselves trying 
to do for him things that he should do for 
himself. We would weaken his initiative, 
undermine his morale and prepare him for 
the inevitable role which awaits those who 
succumb to that seductive appeal. We 
would make him a ward of the State. That 
must never happen. There are some values 
in this world more precious than fleeting, 
paternalistic dollars. 

What we can do—what we must do, with 
Gods’ help—is to appeal to the farmer’s 
strength, to help him do, through sound 
government, those constructive things which 
he cannot do my himself alone. No man is 
ever helped permanently by having someone 
else do for him what he should do and could 
do for himself. 

The farmer asks for, and should have, a 

fair chance to make his own way in a field 
of fair competition. He should have reason- 
able assurance of stability, in the economy. 
He should have opportunity for education 
and have available the results of research 
that will enable him to do an efficient job of 
feeding and clothing the people of this great 
land. 
Our task is to see that he has these oppor- 
tunities in an atmosphere of freedom, with 
a minimum of Government regulation and 
eontrol. The problems that we have in- 
herited, numerous and difficult though they 
be, will not be great enough to deter us in 
that purpose. We will not let the farmer 
down. 

Great decisions lie ahead of us. Let us not 
shrink from them. Let us debate the issues 
vigorously. There is safety for the Nation 
in a free and informed . 

Yes, our challenge is to make and keep 
America strong—strong economically, so- 
cially, and above all, morally and spiritually 
sound. Only in this course is there safety 
for the greatest Nation under heaven, God 
grant we may not fail. 
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Expense of Transporting Abroad Families 
of Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am intrigued by a report I 
have received from the State Depart- 
ment in reply to an inquiry I made some 
time ago relative to the amount of money 
involved in transporting abroad em- 
ployees and their families as well as 
their personal and household effects, in 
the implementation of the technical 
cooperation program. 

Money involved in this report, it must 
be remembered, represents just the mov- 
ing bill, so to speak. It does not include 
any money spent on the program other 
than transporting persons and their 
belongings. 

The State Department told me that 
1,162 trips of employees who were ac- 
companied by dependents cost $3,765,- 
071.09 for the period from July 1, 1950, 
to December 31, 1952. The very state- 
ment that this transportation cost was 
for employees who were accompanied by 
dependents implies that this figure might 
not be the absolute total. The Depart- 
ment report does not say whether it in- 
cludes employees who were not accom- 
panied by dependents, and I believe it 
reasonable to assume there would be a 
goodly number in that classification. 
Whether their transportation costs are 
included, I cannot say. 

Of the total $3,765,071, considerably 
more than one-third—$1,660,202.05— 
was for transportation of personal and 
household effects. The remainder, $2,- 
104,859.04, was the travel cost for the 
persons themselves, employees and their 
dependents. Average total cost per fam- 
ily was $3,240.15. 

My inquiry was prompted by a letter 
which came into my possession, shortly 
after the first of the year. It was a 
mimeographed letter written by the fam- 
ily of an employee of the Technical 
Corporation Administration, as a holi- 
day greeting to friends in the United 
States. This letter is quite enlightening 
in some aspects. For example, upon ar- 
rival at his assignment the TCA employee 
was put up at one of the best hotels in 
town for 3 months, awaiting arrival of 
his family. The family of four persons, 
now living in a private home, have a 
cook, houseboy, nanny for laundry, gar- 
dener, and two watchmen. That is 4 
in the family with the services of 6 at 
their disposal. Services of these six 
servants, of course, are paid for by the 
American taxpayers, I doubt if this 
same family would, or could, hire a like 
number of servants while living in the 
United States and not at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

And this brings up another question. 

In a recent report on Federal person- 
nel and pay for the months of January 
and February 1953, the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures questioned the accuracy of figures 


submitted by some executive depart- 
ments. 

I am wondering if the six servants I 
have mentioned, doubtless nationals of 
the country where this TCA employee is 
assigned, I am wondering if they are list- 
ed as employees of the United States 
Government. They are paid by this 
Government, at any rate, directly or in- 
directly. 

One of the most disturbing portions of 
the letter refers to a fair amount of anti- 
American feeling in the area, with the 
added comment that 

They like our material help, but they 
waste few opportunities to criticize, some- 
times quite justly. 


Again referring to the State Depart- 
ment report on the subject, I was told 
that the 1,162 trips included 351 to the 
Near East, 174 to the Far East, and 637 
to Latin America. It would appear, from 
this distribution, that our moving bill for 
these people is pretty much a global 
affair. 

Contrary to the impression left by 
some news releases * have seen, ema- 
nating from Federal sources, these costs 
I have been citing are not confined to 
the Department of State, nor to the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, 
although the latter accounted for more 
than half the 1,162 trips reported. Other 
participating agencies include the Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Interior, and Labor 
Departments, the former Federal Agency, 
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and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The last-named Agency was mèn- 
tioned by the joint committee as one 
giving faulty or inaccurace personnel 
figures. Citing this questionable pro- 
cedure, the joint committee said: 

There are people hired by Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and carried on the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency rolls, 
who are working under the jurisdiction of 
the State Department for the Technical Co- 
operation Administration and who are paid 
with mutual security funds which were ap- 
propriated to the President. 


I am making this statement for the 
express purpose of calling this matter to 
the attention of my colleagues, with the 
suggestion that perhaps these costs are 
excessive and possibly out of proportion 
to the actual results obtained from the 
program in its entirety. The letter in my 
Possession speaks of a large American 
colony in this particular place, and I 
doubt if it is much different from in- 
numerable other areas in which the pro- 
gram is active. 

Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I will 
include as part of my remarks a series 
of brief tables prepared by the State De- 
partment, showing the number of trips to 
each country in the geographical areas 
I have mentioned, the total and average 
costs in each of the areas, and the trips 
charged to the various participating de- 
partments and agencies: 


Total and average costs of transporting abroad employees of the technical cooperation program 
who were accompanied by dependents, July 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1952 ; 


Area 


Trips abroad by employees of the technical 
cooperation program who were accom- 
panied by dependents, by countries, July 
1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1952 


Number of 

Near East and Africa: trips 
A RE ee 2s aN 21 
Rr 8 se el oe ee — 4 
ie ee — —— 78 
acc 42 
AT a SERE ET PPE — — 14 
——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—bTbT—V—V—V————— 22 
2 pete aa 53 
— AEA SA ee 62 
( ASARES TE ENO 36 
Saudi , n 19 
C ER PL ey eee a 351 
— 

Far East: 

Sr 3 
6 ie — eS 13 
LC TESTS ͤ — ———— 105 
— — AA 9 
E a ESE DSO 6 
CS ETE A A SEESES 29 
( Se ee CA a 4 
TTT 5 
yar o ERCP ͤ— Sey ah 174 
= 


Numbe 


rot Cost of trans- 
trips Cost of travel e of 
e 
$816, 508. 48 $634, 473. 51 
495, 582. 41 314, 434. 71 
792, 771.15 711, 293. 83 


2, 104, 859,04 | 1, 660, 202. 05 | 


2, 326. 22 1, 807. 62 
2, 848. 18 1, 807. 09 


1, 244. 53 1, 116, 63 
1,811. 41 


Trips abroad by employees of the technical 
cooperation program uno were accom- 
panied by dependents, by countries, July 
1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1952—Continued 


Number of 
Latin America: trips 

— aa ' teint raasaernion 39 
SCC AA 68 
An ee ee es 28 
Soil 2 ieee 16 
OR NIO ( [(TTV 40 
T ͤ V. Sam See Te a 11 
Dominican Republic 14 
Tendoi 64 
Sanden. 35 
S A TTT 14 
„C AA E EAE a n 34 
eg 288 22 
eo. ee ee ST 28 
Wicaraguei.. ssi Jn a 31 
Anne. O OAT t eat 31 
UU ona E re EE 66 
a y SST ee I a iw ee e, 70 
AS —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— T A 11 
Wels. cee 15 
el.... E a 637 
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Trips abroad by employees of the technical 
cooperation program who were accom- 
panied by dependents, by participating 
Federal agencies, July 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 
1952 


Number of 
Agency: trips 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
ot Oe ane tn, . eet ee re eed 630 


Department of Agriculture 259 
Department of Commerce 38 
Department of the Interior 80 
Department of Labor 4 
Department of State 50 
Federal Security Agenc 90 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 11 

daun 8 BARES SS SE SRE —ů eye sR 1, 162 


Welcome to Visting High-School Classes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to welcome to Washing- 
ton, the seat of government of our great 
country, the American history and gov- 
ernment classes of the Suffolk High 
School, of Suffolk, Va., and pupils from 
the Marshall District High School, of 
Arvonia, Va., together with their teach- 
ers and sponsors. 

I desire to take this opportunity of 
commending these fine young people for 
the great interest they are taking in 
their Government. The youth of today 
will be the citizens of tomorrow; the 
future of our country will depend upon 
them; they will chart its course; guide it 
toward its destiny. 

This great Nation of ours remains the 
one great hope of freedom-loving people 
all over the world. It is the duty and 
obligation of the adults of today to see 
that our young people are given ade- 
quate, proper, and sufficient educational 
training, that they may take their proper 
place in a fast-moving civilization. The 
burden is ours to impart unto them that 
spirit of liberty-loving, peace seeking 
citizenship that will mean so much to 
the future of our civilization itself. 

The school, outside of the family, 
exerts the greatest influence upon these, 
our future citizens. We have not ade- 
quately supported them, particularly is 
this true in my great State, and I for one 
desire to do everything in my power to see 
that equal educational opportunities are 
given to our boys and girls all over the 
country. 

We, who live in this great country of 
ours are indeed fortunate. We accept 
the many advantages and modern living 
conditions without realizing the hard- 
ships that went on before and secured 
for us our great heritage. 

No ordinary men and women faced and 
suffered the harshness of the American 
frontier as they labored and bled to build 
a free society. An enterprising spirit 
was needed and a strength of body, in- 
dustry, and daring. With it all was a 
willingness to serve at the same time the 
best interests of the man, of the family 


and the community in voluntary cooper- 
ation. They suffered much in sweat, 
blood, and tears to carve out of a vast 
wilderness a real civilization that re- 
mains the one last hope of democratic 
people all over the world. 

Such men and women wanted no mas- 
ters to rule over them. To the pioneer 
freedom of body and soul, the right to 
determine his own way of life, the fel- 
lowship of neighbors and to follow his 
conscience in the worship of his God, was 
sufficient compensation, and sometimes 
the only compensation, for the hardships 
of the wilderness he was mastering. 
This freedom has been bequeathed to us. 
It is for us in this generation of gentler 
ways of living, the fruitage of earlier toil, 
to lose no part of the independence of 
spirit and the dear freedoms which our 
sterner age fathered. 


Lawrence, Mass., Teen-Ager-Tops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the girls 
know the answers these days. You would 
be surprised that they know such things 
as the enduring values in American life. 

Pauline Parent, a Sacred Heart High 
School senior in Lawrence, Mass., must 
have been inspired by the fact that her 
home city is celebrating its centennial 
this year. She went on to win the 11th 
week competition in the Boston Herald’s 
prize essay contest. 

Because I believe she merits extra rec- 
ognition, I include her story in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Here is a young lady who is a first- 
class representative of American youth; 
healthy, wholesome, and intelligent 
loyal to family and church—and with a 
deep love for her country. 

Make no mistake about it. 

Our future is in good hands. 

She and all the fine young people like 
her outnumber the few juveniles who go 
wrong and thereby give a distorted pic- 
ture of Americans in the making. 

Our youngsters are solid. 

They know what the United States 
means to them. 

For the benefit of some oldsters who 
take the dim view, I bring an encourag- 
ing picture of young America, stout of 
mind and heart. 

Figuratively speaking therefore, may I 
ask Pauline Parent to step forward and 
take a bow: 

LAWRENCE Giru’s Prize Essay CITIES GLORIES 
OF PREAMBLE 
(By Dick Robinson) 

A thrilled and happy senior class student 
of the Sacred Heart High School of Law- 
rence was the winner of the ilth week's 
competition in the Boston Herald’s essay 
writing contest I Like America Because. 

Pauline Parent of 32 Easton Street, South 
Lawrence, author of the prize-winning essay, 
takes an active part in school affairs. She 
is vice president of the student council, likes 
dramatics and has a part in the annual 
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school play and after school hours she worked 
as a cashier in a Lawrence retail firm. 

After graduation this June from red 
Heart High, Pauline will enter the nurse's 
training program at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Lowell. 

When she was presented with a Royal 
portable typewriter as her prize in the con- 
test, it was learned that Pauline has studied 
typing for 2 school years and to have 
a machine for her own was a big thrill. 

Runners-up in the contest were Susanne 
Follansbee of Lancaster High; Claire Boucher 
of St. Anne’s High, Lawrence; Carol Cook- 
son of St. Mary High, Lawrence; Dennis 
Connal of Central Catholic High, Lawrence; 
Dorothy Scafard of St. Patrick’s Lawrence; 
Susan M. Svarson of Lawrence High; and 
Dianne Hosmer of Littleton High. Each 
was awarded a Webster's New Collegiate dic- 
tionary. 

The Herald's essay writing contest, I Like 
America Because, is conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the Freedom, U. S. A. radio pro- 
gram broadcast on station WHDH at noon 
every Sunday. 

TEXT OF ESSAY 
i Pauline Parent's prize-winning essay fol- 
ows: 

“I like America because this land of free- 
dom and bravery belongs to me. Yes, it was 
given to me and to you by the generosity of 
the founders of our country with the trust 
that we would cherish it. I found my love 
for my country in the preamble to our Con- 
stitution, based on the very concepts of lib- 
erty and courage. 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union.’ Our 
forefathers dedicated themselves to the task 
of forming a Union with each State, city, 
town, and family. The confidence they had 
in the future is now our present secu- 
rity * *°* 

“‘Establish justice,’ is the second reason 
for the formation of our democratic gov- 
ernment. Justice, a criminal’s plea. In all 
criminal prosecution, the accused is tried 
by an imparitial jury and cannot be con- 
victed on insufficient evidence.” 


Veterans Are Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of April 14, 1953. 

If we are to maintain this country’s 
traditional policy of generous treatment 
for its veterans, the Congress may well 
wish to examine promptly existing and 
proposed legislation affecting the lives 
of millions of veterans and their families, 
For example, modification of laws pro- 
viding benefits for veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities may—or 
may not—be necessary if we are to pro- 
vide adequately for those whose disabil- 
ities result directly from their military 
service. This problem of benefits to vet- 
erans with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities requires thorough investigation 
if we are to find an equitable solution. 

Unless we secure a dispassionate and 
unemotional consideration of the scope 
and effect of our veterans’ legislation, 
the services provided all our veterans 
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may suffer. Unless we secure the most 
for each taxpayer’s dollar, we are unlike- 
ly to,achieve the maximum benefits to 
which our veterans are entitled. The 
editorial is as follows: 

VETERANS ARE CITIZENS 


For veterans whose disabilities are due to 
Military service nothing can be too good. 
The people of the United States owe them an 
obligation which can never be repaid. There 
is not—and there must not be—any ques- 
tion whatsoever of depriving them of the 
best possible care at governmental expense. 

But with nonservice-connected disability 
eases the situation is quite different. A 
person who has at one time in his life car- 
ried out the obligation of citizenship by serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces, but whose illness 
has nothing to do with that service, should 
have no more claim on the Government than 
any other citizen. Yet under our fantastic 
veterans’ legislation he does. The possi- 
bilities of abuse are enormous, and they have 
been fully exploited. 

Representative PHILLIPS, of California, and 
TEAGUE, of Texas, are among the daring 
Members of Congress who wish to see strict- 
er rules applied in such cases. While spokes- 
men for some of the veterans’ organizations 
admit that “more rigid screening for hos- 
pitalization is in order,” there is a general 
feeling promoted by “professional veterans” 
that to demand any significant cuts in the 
veterans’ program, which now costs $4,500,- 
000,000 a year, would be political suicide. 

We don’t think it would be. Representa- 
tive Teacue has already done good work in 
exposing graft in the GI bill of rights pro- 
gram. He is still in the House. There is no 
doubt that a tightening of the hospitaliza- 
tion requirements is in order. It is sense- 
less at a time of budget-cutting to advocate— 
as some of the professional veterans are 
doing—an enlargement of the hospital-bed 
capacity to take care of still more non- 
service-connected cases. Much more to the 
point would be a drive for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, as the 
Hoover Commission recommended long ago, 
and a thoroughgoing revision of the veter- 
ans’ preference laws that now help to stultify 
the civil service. 

Veterans who have suffered no injury or 
illness as a result of their military life are 
not a class apart, nor should they be treated 
as such. Our 19 million veterans are citi- 
zens—and taxpayers, too. 


Our Far Eastern Air Force Is Doing All 
Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of television programs throughout the 
United States have recently carried a 
television interview between Mr. Ray 
Falk, of Telenews Productions, Inc., and 
Gen. Otto P. Weyland, commanding 
general of the Far East Air Forces, on 
March 27,1953. The interview was held 
at headquarters, FEAF, in Tokyo, Japan. 
Since this interview was available only 
to those so fortunate as to possess or 
have access to a television set, I thought 
it would be of interest to many of my 
colleagues and constituents to have the 
text of the interview for their own in- 


formation and enjoyment. It is unfor- 
tunate that the words, effective as they 
are in print, cannot be accompanied by 
the picture of the strong, calm face 
of General Weyland. General Wey- 
land’s record in the employment of 
tactical air power in World War II was 
a most distinguished one, and he has 
gained new stature from the operations 
of the Air Forces under his command 
in Korea. Assurance is written on his 
face and he inspires respect and trust. 
The general’s interview was a short 
one, and he made his points bluntly. 
When asked about the effectiveness of 
United States Air Force fighters and 
bombers in Korea he said freely that our 
air operations in Korea constitute the 
primarly offensive effort against the en- 
emy, and have been and still are highly 
effective. We control the skies over Ko- 
rea, over the friendly territory of the 
south as well as the Communist-held ter- 
ritory of the north. The enemy has been 
compelled to go underground quite lit- 
erally, to move his supplies only at night, 
and to conduct his air operations from 


Manchurian bases. Enemy troops, artil- 


lery, vehicles, headquarters, and so 
forth, are under attack day and night, 
and enemy lines of supply and communi- 
cation have been destroyed or battered. 
Our own establishments, airfields, and 
facilities have been kept completely free 
of air attack, and our own troops have 
been given close air support whenever 
needed. Facts speak for themselves. 
American tactical airpower in Korea has 
accomplished its mission. 

It has done this in great part because 
of the superiority of our F-86 Sabrejet 
over the Russian-built MIG-15. Gen- 
eral Weyland does not minimize the 
MIG-15. He considers it an excellent in- 
terceptor, or defensive fighter, but it 
lacks the offensive capability of the F-86. 
Balancing out the various character- 
istics of the two planes, General Wey- 
land considers the American F-86 the 
best operational fighter of its type in the 
world today. The combination of our 
superior aircraft, flown by our better- 
trained pilots, has resulted in a 9- or 10- 
to-1 victory ratio over the Russian-built 
jet. And once more, facts speak for 
themselves. As General Weyland puts 
it, “Many MIG’s have been chased to the 
Yalu by our F-86 pilots, but no F-86 has 
ever been chased home by a MIG.” 

But General Weyland paints no rosy 
picture of the overall air picture in the 
Far East. The Communist Chinese have 
something over 2,000 aircraft, largely 
based in Manchuria. Most of these are 
MIG-15’s, but there is also a jet-bomber 
complement that has never been com- 
mitted to combat. The Soviet Russians 
have well over 4,500 aircraft, mostly jets, 
in the Far East on airfields that have 
been steadily modernized over the past 
18 months. The potential threat of these 
combined forces is considerable. 

In the face of such a threat, we are 
still doing all right. General Weyland 
says our Far East Air Forces are in a 
healthy position. They have a well- 
balanced force of fighter-interceptor 
aircraft, largely of the latest models, 
fight bombers, night and medium bomb- 
ers, reconnaissance and troop-carrier 
aircraft. These constitute a force that 
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carries a tremendous offensive wallop 
and is well organized for defense as well. 
General Weyland says: 


We have always had, and continue to get, 
ample supplies of bombs, rockets, and other 
ammunition needed, and we are delivering 
these bombs where they will do the most 
good. Whereas we are alert to the superior 
numbers of potentially aggressive Commu- 
nist aircraft, we are not unduly alarmed. 


Mr. Speaker, I think those last words 
of General Weyland might well serve as 
a guide for our thinking, our speaking, 
and our conduct during these trying 
days of the Communist peace offensive. 
We must remain alert to the dangers, 
and conscious of the continuing threat 
of the great Soviet and Soviet satellite 
air forces, ground forces, and submarine 
forces, and of the growing stockpile of 
Soviet atomic bombs. Under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
insert the text of General Weyland’s tel- 
evision interview in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The text is as follows: 


Question: General, can you tell me how 
effective your fighters and bombers are in 
Korea. 

Answer. I think the effectiveness of our air 
operation may be judged by the fact that— 

1. We achieve air superiority wherever we 
want to go in North Korea, 

2. Enemy troops, artillery, headquarters, 
vehicles, supply dumps and rail lines are un- 
der attack day and night wherever found, 
from the front lines to Manchurian border. 

3. The enemy has virtually been driven 
underground and lives largely in trenches, 
dugouts, mine shafts, and tunnels in the 
northern areas of Korea. Troops and sup- 
plies are able to move only at night and then 
with difficulty over their battered lines of 
communication. 

4. We have denied the enemy any opera- 
tional airfields in North Korea. All of his 
air operation must be launched from Man- 
churian bases. 

5. In contradistinction, and as a result of 
our complete and utter air superiority in 
friendly areas, our troops, supply establish- 
ments, airfields and facilities of all kinds are 
completely free from air attack. 

6. Our specially trained and equipped 
fighter-bomber units render effective close 
air support when ground forces are in 
trouble. 

7. An indication of the effectiveness of 
our air interdiction lies in the fact that the 
enemy fires one-tenth of the artillery and 
mortar which our ground forces fire. 

8. In summary may I feel free to say that 
our air operations constitute the primary of- 
fensive effort against the enemy and are high- 
ly effective. 

Question. General, 
about the MIG? p 

Answer. We know that the MIG is an ex- 
cellent airplane. It was designed and is 
used primarily as an interceptor, or defen- 
sive fighter. It has, however, relatively little 
offensive capability. We have had a great 
deal of air combat between the MIG and our 
F-86 to serve as a basis for comparison. The 
MIG has a few characteristics, which, taken 
by themselves, are superior to our F-86. By 
the same token, however, the F-86 has cer- 
tain tactical capabilities which are definite- 
ły superior of the comparable MIG charac- 
teristics. In balancing out these relative 
comparisons, it becomes perfectly clear that 
the American F-86 is the best operational 
fighter of its type in the world today. Many 
MIGs have been chased to the Yalu by our 
F-86 pilots, but no F-86 has ever been 
chased home by a MIG. The combination of 
our superior aircraft, flown by our better 
trained pilots, has resulted in something like 
& 10 to 1 victory ratio over the Russian-built 


what do we know 
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jet fighter. To my mind, this establishes 
the MIG as a second-best airplane. 

Question. General, I wonder whether you 
would show us on the map what the Com- 
munist air strength in the Far East is? 

Answer. The Communist Chinese have 
something over 2,000 aircraft. The prepon- 
derant of these aircraft are based in Man- 
churia, disbursed on air bases to the north 
and west of the Yalu River. A relatively in- 
significant portion of the Chinese Commu- 
nist aircraft are disbursed in central and 
southern China. Most of these aircraft are 
MIG-15 defensive fighters, but there is also 
now a jet bomber complement. These have 
never been committed to combat. I estimate 
that the Russians have well over 4,500 (?) 
aircraft disbursed in the Kwantung Penin- 
sula, in Far East Russia—Vladivostok- 
Khabarovsk area—on Sakhalin and the Ku- 
riles. Their airfields have been steadily mod- 
ernized over the past 18 months and are now 
largely equipped with jet-propelled aircraft. 

Question. General, how would you sum- 
marize the overall air picture in the Far 
East? 

Answer. Considering our present commit- 
ments, the Far East Air Forces are in a 
healthy position. Headquarters, USAF, has 
given us magnificent support. Our squad- 
rons are at full strength in aircraft and per- 
sonnel. We are getting the very latest models 
of fighters as they come off the production 
line, I have a well-balanced force of fighter- 
interceptors, fighter-bombers, night and me- 
dium bombers, reconnaissance and troop- 
carrier aircraft. This force carries a tremen- 
dous offensive wallop and is well organized 
for defense as well. We have always had, 
and continue to get, ample supplies of 
bombs, rockets, and other ammunition need- 
ed, and we are delivering these bombs where 
they will do the most good. Whereas we are 
alert to the superior numbers of potentially 
aggressive Communist aircraft, we are not 
unduly alarmed. We are doing all right. 

Thank you, Mr. Falk. 


Schuyler Merritt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following edito- 
rial, which was published in the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, on the Honor- 
able Schuyler Merritt. Congressman 
Merritt was elected as a Republican to 
the 65th Congress, reelected tc the 66th 
and to five succeeding Congresses, and 
served from November 6, 1917, to March 
3, 1931. He was again elected to the 
73d and 74th Congresses, and in all those 
years rendered to his State and his coun- 
try a distinguished service. 

The State of Connecticut has immor- 
talized him by naming in his honor the 
Merritt Parkway, a beautiful highway 
in Connecticut linking the State arteries 
with those of adjoining New York. 

The editorial follows: 

ScHUYLER MERRITT 

Seventh-generation descendant of a Weth- 
ersfield settler of 1662, Schuyler Merritt, who 
passed away this week at his Stamford home, 
full of years and of honors, proved once 
more that arduous work and heavy respon- 
sibility do not of themselves shorten our 


days. This ranking Yale graduate, who 
rounded out 99 years, appeared in his latest 
photograph the very personification of ur- 
banity, good humor, and physical fitness. 
He had abundant cause for satisfaction, and 
Connecticut and the country are in his debt 
through numberless important and enduring 
services. 

He shared with the late Governor Cross the 
honor of having a highway named for him— 
a fitting and lasting monument. Beginning 
early his life-long practice of planning and 
working for the good of others, he was in- 
strumental while still at Yale in revolution- 
izing college rowing. Too light himself to 
make the varsity crew, he joined with others 
to send Bob Cook, Lale's best oarsman, to 
England. He returned with the secret of the 
long, slow stroke and sliding seat which 
ended for the time a Harvard string of vic- 
tories. 

Perhaps no Connecticut citizen of the past 
century achieved distinction in so many 
fields—lawyer, industrialist, banker, civic 
leader and national legislator. He headed 
the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., and 
served on its board for 70 years; he was chair- 
man of the First Stamford National Bank 
and Trust Co.; he helped to organize the 
Stamford Board of Trade, predecessor of the 
chamber of commerce; was for many years 
honorary chairman of the community chest; 
served as chairman of the school committee 
and as a member of the State board of edu- 
cation and was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention which rewrote this State's 
constitution in 1904. 

In the minds of Connecticut citizens, prob- 
ably his greatest distinction was his eight- 
term representation of this State in the House 
of Representatives at Washington. After re- 
turning to private life, he worked untiringly 
as chairman of the commission supervising 
the parkway, named in his honor by the gen- 
eral assembly in 1933. 

Schuyler Merritt lived in a period of great 
change and growth, and was a skillful archi- 
tect of the industrial, civic, and social struc- 
ture that arose during his long lifetime in his 
community, his State, and the Nation. The 
parkway that bears his name will long re- 
mind men that the highway to enduring 
fame is through devoted service. 


GOP Lauds SPA Boss for Help in 
Cutting Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle by Norman K. Baxter from the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World of March 29, 1953: 

GOP Lavups SPA Boss ror HELP IN CUTTING 
BUDGET 
(By Norman K. Baxter) 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—A Republican 
Congressman wants to write the record of 
the Southwest Power Administrator Douglas 
Wright “all over the wall for all Americans 
to see.” 

The Representative, BEN F. JENSEN, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, couldn't think of a wall 
that could be viewed by all Americans, but 
he made it plain in recent hearings before 
his House appropriations subcommittee, 
that he has a high opinion of Wright. 

JENSEN’s remarks were made after the Tul- 
san appeared before the subcommittee to 
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justify the money requests which have been 
made of Congress to continue the operations 
of SPA in the coming fiscal year. 

House appropriations committee members 
have been searching for ways to reduce ex- 
penditures and Wright told them how al- 
most $3 million could be cut from the funds 
which were requested for his agency. 


CHOPS OWN BUDGET 


The cutting process started when Wright 
told the committee the operation and main- 
tenance request for SPA in the coming fiscal 
year was $1,900,000. 

“Do you really think that you need the 
full amount,” JENSEN asked. 

“No sir. I do not * * * I think I will 
need $1,800,000,” Wright replied. 

Heads of agencies just don’t usually do 
things like that when they get before the 
appropriations committee. The more com- 
mon thing is to ask for more than is needed. 
But Wright continued to chop at items in 
the budget until he had reduced the contin- 
uing fund by $1,914,000 and the construction 
sum by $859,500. 


HAS UNUSED FUNDS 


The total savings in his budget equal al- 
most one-third of the original request of 
$9 million. 

The administrator also showed the com- 
mittee a table which listed funds from pre- 
vious appropriations which had not been 
used by SPA and had been returned to the 
Treasury—the total returned since 1944 is 
$501,500. 

Representative W. F. NORRELL, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, said he was glad to see SPA did 
not spend any more than it had to even 
though it had money to burn. He said too 
many agencies spend money just to use it up. 

Chairman JENSEN said the SPA practice 
“is so out of the ordinary in regard to the 
custom of Federal agencies, that it should 
15 written all over the wall for all Americans 

O see.” 


The Public-Relations Hucksters Plan To 
Sugar-Coat a Federal Sales Tax and 
Make People Like It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April.15, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of April 
10, 1953: 

THE PuBLIC-RELATIONS HUCKSTERS PLAN TO 
SUGAR-COAT A FEDERAL SALES TAX AND MAKE 
PEOPLE Like IT 
In an exclusive story Thursday, the Capi- 

tal Times published a secret memorandum 

prepared by one of the slickest public-rela- 
tions firms in the Nation on how to prepare 

a campaign to sugar-coat a national sales 

tax and make it acceptable to the American 

people. The memorandum was prepared by 
the public-relations firm of Carl Byoir & 

Associates of New York for the Sheaffer Pen 

Co. 

A spokesman for the Byoir firm has ad- 

mitted that the memorandum was prepared 

in that office, but has denied that it was pre- 
pared for the Sheaffer Pen Co. The memo- 
randum contained a notation saying that it 
was prepared for the company and the name 
of Mr. Sheaffer is mentioned in the text, 
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This is a reference to Craig R. Sheaffer, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, and the head 
of the pen company. 

The memorandum reveals what an im- 
portant part of American political life the 
slick huckstering firms have become. They 
are becoming an indispensable part of the 
campaign of powerful economic groups to 
put over their pet political schemes. They 
have become standard equipment in any 
campaign launched by the Republican Party 
in this country. 

They are the shock troops of Republican 
politics today. To them is entrusted the 
duty of softening up the public for the spe- 
cial-interest grabs achieved through con- 
trol of government. 

The hucksters have been rising to new 
heights of prominence since the day when 
Ivy Lee, one of the pioneers in modern pub- 
lic relations, set about rehabilitating John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., in the public esteem by 
having him hand out shiny new dimes every 
time he appeared in public. A newspaper 
photographer always seemed to be on the 
spot. 

P They were the masterminds of the 1952 
Republican campaign. It was the hucksters 
who were responsible for the radio and TV 
“saturation” programs put on by General 
Eisenhower. They brought discussion of a 
most serious political issue to the level of 
soap opera in the national TV and radio 
hookup in which Senator Nixon explained 
the $18,000 fund set up for him by Cali- 
fornia millionaires, 4 

The memorandum published by the Cap- 
ital Times Thursday reveals how they work. 
Their purpose in this case is to sell the 
American people on a national sales tax, 
like they would sell them breakfast food or 
beer 


The hucksters are not concerned with the 
merits of any issue. They are indifferent 
to the effect on the public welfare. The 
memorandum points this out graphically by 
saying of the sales-tax proposal, A proposed 
campaign is a matter of careful timing to get 
public acceptance, rather than the merits 
of the proposal.” 

Once timing has been set, then the pur- 
pose is to create a demand for the proposal. 
The memorandum therefor suggests that the 
best approach is to present it on “the premise 
that this is the time to begin to plan to 
straighten out the inequities in the tax 
structure.” This phase of the campaign is 
to be aimed primarily at public officials and 
business groups who feel aggrieved about 
their taxes. 

Then the bombardment of the public mind 
starts. The memorandum suggests, Create 
an event which will develop news items on 
the subject.” 

This is done by “letters to important con- 
gressional leaders and committee chairmen 
on the subject, or a speech at some im- 
portant gathering by an industrial leader.” 
The universities and colleges are to be used 
in this program of softening up public re- 
sistance. The memorandum suggests that 
institutes on the sales tax be arranged “un- 
der the auspices of a business administration 
school” of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 

“They provide a good public relations 
vehicles for launching a point of view,” the 
memorandum says. 

Strangely enough, the memorandum fails 
to suggest that the churches also be used 
in this campaign. 

However, it does suggest using such organ- 
izations as the chamber of commerce, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
various economic clubs. This could doubt- 
less be expanded to many of the knife-and- 
fork clubs throughout the Nation, though 
the memorandum does not contain this sug- 
gestion. 

It then recommends the use of the various 
radio and TV forums, setting forth a number 


of those that could be used for this purpose. 
The speakers must be carefully selected for 
their showmanship, because tax subjects are 
considered proverbially dull, No doubt taxes 
would be given the soap-opera treatment. 

Here is a behind-the-scenes view of how 
political issues that deeply affect the welfare 
of the American people are being created and 
promoted in this country. Is the future of 
American politics to be handed over to the 
huckster whose only belief is that the public 
can be sold anything if there is money 
enough to do the selling? 


Air Force Replies on Using Commercial 
Aircraft in Support of the Korean 
Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
x Washington, April 13, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. LANE: Recently you asked for 
comments about Air Force chartered air 
transportation used in support of the Korean 
conflict. 

After considering all the factors involved, 
we have attempted to establish an aircraft 
program which places the production of 
transport and combat aircraft in a position 
to provide for maximum efficiency of the Air 
Force within the funds authorized by Con- 
gress. In normal times, the large resources 
of the aircraft industry have enabled us to 
obtain military transport-type aircraft in 
sufficient numbers necessary for the logistical 
support of the military all over the world. 
At the same time, however, we are building 
up our combat type aircraft inventory which 
enables us to preserve the security of the 
Nation by affording a deterrent to war or, if 
war should come, of insuring our survival 
and taking the first steps up the long road 
to victory. 

Considering the overall program which I 
have briefly commented upon, you will read- 
ily understand that the world conditions, 
especially the Korean conflict and the need 
for strengthening the Armed Forces, have re- 
sulted in increased air transportation re- 
quirements which have exceeded the capacity 
of the Military Air Transport Service. Ac- 
cordingly, the Air Force is using commercial 
aircraft in support of the Korean operation 
because of the inability of the military serv- 
ice to provide sufficient airlift to meet the 
worldwide needs of the military forces over- 
seas for the shipment of personnel and prior- 
ity cargo. We could have transferred trans- 
port aircraft from our tactical units to meet 
the needs of the Korean lift. Since that 
action would have jeopardized the mobility 
of our tactical units and their training for 
their specialized combat missions, we con- 
ret that this plan involved too great a 
risk. ` 

You will be interested to know that the 
safety record and manner of performance of 
the commercial carriers have been outstand- 
ing and have contributed immeasurably to 
the logistical support of the Korean effort. 
The Air Force is deeply concerned with any 
aircraft accident and we are making every 
effort to improve safety of flight. In any 
type of flying, however, there are certain in- 
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herent hazards such as unpredictable weather 
conditions and mechanical failures. In ad- 
dition, there is always the possibility of 
human error and the air, like the sea, is un- 
forgiving of any carelessness, incapacity, or 
negligence. 

The Department of the Air Force appre- 
ciates your continuing interest in our oper- 
ations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. L. Eaton, 
Major General, USAF, 
Director, Legislation and Liaison, 


British Tax Cuts Raise Question: Why 
Don’t We? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that every Member of the 
United States Congress respects David 
Lawrence for his ability and integrity 
as a man and as a writer. In the New 
York Herald Tribune in his column To- 
day in Washington under date of April 
15, 1953, he contributes an article en- 
titled “British Tax Cuts Raise Question: 
Why Don’t We?” 

The first step in a tax-cut program 
for 50 million sovereign citizens, the ac- 
tual rulers of our Republic, is to be found 
in H. R. 1, a bill to cut individual in- 
come taxes 11 percent. I have tried 
every avenue of persuasion within par- 
liamentary law to bring H. R. 1 to the 
fioor of the House to provide a tax cut 
of 11 percent for our people. There is 
a petition on the desk of the Clerk of 
the House which, if signed by 218 Mem- 
bers, will bring H. R. 1 to the floor for 
consideration. Here is a method that 
affords an opportunity for each Member 
to give tax relief to his constituents, the 
tax relief that was promised by him if 
elected to represent his constituents in 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend, I am including 
the article by David Lawrence to which 
I have referred: 

BRITISH Tax CUTS RAISE QUESTION: 
Way Don’r WE? 
(By David Lawrence) 

WAsHINGTON, April 14. How do they do 
it, and why don’t we do it?” This is what 
many a Member of Congress asked as he read 
the news that the Government of Great 
Britain now has reduced income taxes, ar- 
ranged to eliminate excess-profits taxes this 
year, and put into effect a tax-rebate plan 
to encourage modernization of plant and 
equipment. 

The man who made the announcement, 
R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is one of the ablest officials in Europe today. 
He is looked upon as a statesman capable 


of succeeding Winston Churchill as Prime 
Minister, > 

No other man in the British Cabinet has 
& keener appreciation of the financial help 
that America has given to Britain, and 
Mr. Butler never misses a chance to express 
it publicly. Last year, when he brought in 
his economic program shortly after the Con- 
servative Government came into power, he 
begged the labor unions not to press for in- 
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creased wage scales and said he thought he 
could afford them relief in living costs—an 
increase in real wages—by bringing prices 
and taxes down. He is making good on that 
promise. 

INCENTIVE TO BUSINESS 

What is important for Americans to ob- 
serve is that in a postwar economy as heavily 
burdened as that of Britain the planning 
which now is manifested in its legislative 
proposals calls for incentives to business. 
Taxes are used not as a repressive but as a 
stimulating influence. The same approach 
could be helpful in the United States, espe- 
cially if defense spending tapers off in the 
next few years. 

The British tax program affords about a 
214-percent reduction of taxes on every dol- 
lar of income for the individual. But the 
biggest cuts have come in what are called 
purchase taxes, which are the same thing as 


oom tiie Paes the e- 
hold items, such as carpets, linoleum, hard- 
ware, and bicycles, come down from 33 per- 
cent of the retail price to 25 percent—a stiff 
tax in the first instance that is somewhat 
alleviated now. For in England, while the 
income taxes are relatively high, the sales 
taxes, in addition, are substantial. The taxes 
on autos, refrigerators, washing machines, 
radio sets, however, are being materially 
reduced. 

It is interesting to note that Government 
spending is actually to be increased in the 
new British budget by about $302,400,000. 
But the total reduction in taxes neverthe- 
less amounts to about $473,200,000. This 
means that the budget is in balance even 
with the tax reductions, These reductions, 
incidentally, include a repeal of the 30 per- 
cent excess-profits tax, to take effect the end 
of this year. 

American businessmen will be envious of 
their British brethren in the marts of trade, 
who are to receive rebates in taxes of 20 per- 
cent of the cost of mew machinery, 10 percent 
of the cost of new roads and buildings, and 
40 percent of the cost of new mines, provided 
they use their profits to improve capital 
assets. 

The drive in this session of Congress to 
permit flexible amortization has hardly be- 
gun, though agitation for it has been going 
on for many years. What Britain has done 
is likely to be cited again and again in Con- 
gress as an example of the wisdom of a sound 
system of incentives for rebuilding plant and 
equipment and for encouraging employment 
in heavy-goods industries, especially if there 
is a letdown next year. 


CAN AMERICANS DO IT? 


Many observers here will, of course, ask 
how much of the British tax program was 
made possible as a result of American finan- 
cial aid. The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his speech announcing tax cuts, 
says that about $336 million of American 
ald was received last year.. Doubtless he is 
counting on this amount or its equivalent 
in trade aid or in American expenditures 
abroad to help the economic program of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Butler recently visit- 
ed the White House and talked with high 
administration officials about his budget 
plans, but it is not known whether he was 
given any detailed assurances concerning 
the amount of financial support for his 
whole program that might be expected from 
the United States. 

With Britain cutting taxes and Canada 
recently making a cut of 11 percent in in- 
come taxes, too, maybe they'll think more 
seriously on Capitol Hill soon of the bill of 
Representative REED, Republican, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
who evidently thinks that what the British 
and the Canadians have done Americans 
can do if they really resolve to meet square- 
ly the problem of cutting expenses and im- 
proving the productivity of revenue by sensi- 
ble tax rates, 


Even Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article by Eric 
Sevareid from the current issue of the 
Progressive, a publication founded by 
former Senator Robert La Follette: 


Even Norway 
armory Bric Sevareid) 

The new United States Ambassador to 
Norway will confront a problem no other 
American there has had to face in recent 
memory—a growing anti-Americanism 
among Norwegians, who have always re- 
garded America almost as their second home. 

The reason for this is the McCarran Im- 
migration Act, designed to keep subversives 
and other undesirables out of the country, 
and what it is doing to the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine and Norwegian seamen. In 
Norway the merchant marine directly in- 
volves every other family. Merchant sailing 
is an old and honorable way of life; these 
are proud and respectable men, largely family 
men, quite unlike the riff-raff found in some 
of the waterfronts of the world. 

Enforcement of the McCarran Act in 
American ports has resulted in startling ex- 
periences for these sailors, the stories of 
which are now spreading through every farm 
and hamlet in Norway. 

Not long ago immigration police tried 
to search the Norwegian Seamen's Home in 
Baltimore. There was a strong protest and 
they left. More recently, police stopped and 
cross-examined the worshipers as they 
walked out of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in Baltimore. Under the act, no 
foreign seaman can remain here more than 
29 days. If a seaman gets sick and over- 
stays the 29 days, he can be put into Ellis 
Island to await deportation. There are 
about a dozen Norwegian sailors imprisoned 
on the island now because they were unable 
to get on a ship within that time. 

A few weeks ago 11 crewmen asked to 
sign off the merchant ship Pleasantville 
when it reached Boston. They had been at 
sea 2 years and were ready to fiy home to 
Norway. The Scandinavian shipping au- 
thority sent 11 men to Boston to replace 
them. These 11 boarded the ship; then im- 
migration officials refused to allow 9 of the 
original 11 to get off. No reasons were given. 
The ship is now heading for the Far East, 
its captain paying for the extra crew and 
also violating security rules on lifeboat space. 
Those 9 men may not see their families 
for another 2 years. 

Interrogations under the new law have not 
yet discovered one Communist among Nor- 
wegian seamen; there may be some Reds 
among them, but the real Communists, of 
course, simply deny it. Many American im- 
migration officials detest what they must do 
under this law as much as do the victims. 
For example, there are women serving on 
Norwegian ships as mess stewards or radio 
operators; this is a familiar and respectable 
career in Norway. When they reach America 
these women are asked if they have ever en- 
gaged in prostitution; men are asked when 
they last visited a brothel, if they intend to 
commit bigamy in this country, and so on. 
The complications and humiliations have 
reached the point where some Scandinavian 
maritime officials believe that American trade 
with that part of the world will be seriously 
affected. 
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Meanwhile, stories about the humiliations 
suffered by their seamen have spread 
throughout Norway. It has now become a 
popular byword with them that life in an 
American port is like their life under the 
German occupation of Norway. One Nor- 
wegian official put it this way: “You may 
as well close down your American informa- 
tion services in Norway as long as this goes 
on. They are fighting a losing battle for the 
good will of my people.” 


Justice for Poland 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, in accordance with 
the request of Dr. Karo] Smolezynski, of 
the Polish-American Congress, an ad- 
dress entitled “Justice for Poland,” deliv= 
ered during a radio program by Hon. 
John Lodge, y ook oe of Connecticut, 
on February 22, to be preceded b, intro- 
ductory remarks by Attorney Paul Flak. 

There being no objection, the address, 
together with introductory remarks, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JUSTICE ror Potanp—Rapio PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY PAUL 
FLAK 


Our guest speaker today is a member of a 
family long distinguished in public and cul- 
tural life and military affairs of our Nation. 

A graduate of Harvard College and Harvard 
Law School, he served for 3½ years in the 
United States Navy, ending his services with 
the rank of lieutenant commander. He was 
awarded, by the Government of France, Croix 
de Guerre with Palm, and the rank of 
Chevalier in the French Legion of Honor, 
Lawyer, veteran, statesman, he has a diver- 
sified and brilliant career both in peace and 
war. 

He was twice elected to Congress where he 
served with great effectiveness and insight 
on Foreign Affairs Committee. As Congress- 
man he was particularly active in affairs 
concerning Iron Curtain countries and has 
traveled extensively in Europe. It was he 
who sponsored the legislation for the entry 
into the United States from England of 
18,000 exile Polish veterans and their fami- 
lies. 

By character, background, and experience, 
he is admirably fitted for the high post which 
he now holds. Ladies and gentleman, I now 
present to you our guest speaker, the chief 
executive of the State of Connecticut, His 
Excellency the Governor, John Lodge. 


AN ADDRESS BY HON, JOHN LODGE, GOVERNOR OF 
CONNECTICUT 

My fellow Americans of Polish descent, 
and Americans everywhere, freedom is a 
proud heritage which unites certain na- 
tions of the world. But freedom is not lightiy 
won or lightly held. It carries with it great 
responsibility to ourselves, and to our friends 
across the sea. Today, there are many coun- 
tries languishing behind the Iron Curtain 
which are not free. The land of Poland lies 
in the dark shadow of communism. Poland 
is the historic ally of the United States. 
With our own tradition of liberty, we have 
strong political and cultural ties with Poland. 
We have in common several great Polish 
patriots: Kosciusko, who led the struggle 
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for freedom in Poland, and also assisted in 
the formation of our Republic: Pulaski, who 
fought and died on our soil in the American 
Revolution; leaders of science and art; 
Madame Curie and Paderewski, to name only 
a few outstanding examples; as well as the 
thousands of Americans of Polish ancestry 
who make their homes within our borders. 
Poles have always gone out from their 
homeland. with strength from the roots of 
the Polish soil itself to fight far away for 
the cause of freedom. In World War II. 
Poles fought on every, allied front and their 
contribution was as great as their loss of life 
was prodigious. Six million citizens of Po- 
land lost their lives in the fighting; this 
staggering total is more than the combined 
losses of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. 
& Poland herself was a chief martyr of the 
War, - hes Debbie ware killed, her land rav- 
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aged, and her cities were laid to the ground 
by the passage of two great armies. I my- 
self had occasion in 1947 to visit the ghost 
city of Warsaw, that sorrowing widow” of 
the Polish folk. Warsaw was then a mute 
symbol of the tragedy of Polish sacrifice. Yet, 
when the war was over, Poland was denied 
even a part in the shaping of the peace for 
which she had battled so valiantly, and 
which so drastically altered her. boundaries, 

The courage of the Poles in the. face of 
adversity “as iong veen g marvel to the 
powers of the world. The white eagle, proud 
symbol of the Polish nation, is the guardian 
of a worthy people. For centuries, Poland, 
the country Of fields, has been also the coun- 
try of battlefields, Poland has never been 
free from the threat of invasion by hostile 
powers, and has struggled ceaselessly for its 
nationhood. 

In the 19th century it was three times 
divided by Austria, Russia, and Prussia; in 
both world wars it was invaded on two sides 
at once, and in a recent day we have been 
witnesses to a new partition of our ally Po- 
land, a partition in which, to our everlast- 
ing shame, we concurred. I refer to the 
Yalta agreement. Time has proved how sad- 
ly mistaken our leaders of that time were in 
this betrayal of a gallant people. As a 19th- 
century statesman so aptly put it: “No one 
is rich enough to buy his enemy by con- 
cesslons.“ 


In his state of the Union message, Presi- 


dent Eisenhower dealt forcefully with this 
matter. X 


“Our policy,” he said, “dedicated to mak- ` 


ing the free world secure, will envision all 
peaceful methods and devices—except break- 
ing faith with our friends. We shall never 
acquiesce in the enslavement of any people 
in order to purchase fancied gain for our- 
selves. I shall ask the Congress at a later 
date to join in an appropriate resolution 
making clear that this Government recog- 
nizes no kind of commitment contained in 
secret understandings of the past with for- 
eign governments which permit this kind of 
enslavement.” 

At that time, when to our discredit, we 
acted directly contrary to. the dictates of 
justice and by our acquiescence allowed 
Communist forces to take over Poland, the 
Poles refused to give up the struggle for free 
government. In his message to the Ameri- 
can State Department, at the time of his 
resignation, Jan Ciechanowski, courageous 
Polish Ambassador to the United States, an- 
nounced: “The Polish nation will never give 
up its right to an independent state, and for 
this right it will struggle unwaveringly.” 

Twice in our own generation the Polish 
farmer has seen his soil overrun, his crops 
burned, his livestock stolen, and his wife 
and family killed, or worse. The memory of 
Nazi atrocities, unspeakable in their cruelty, 
is fresh in every Polish mind. Into this war- 
torn and despairing land, the Russian Army 
came as a pretended saviour. Only later did 
the Poles discover that these so-called lib- 


erators were themselves despots, Tragic- 
ally, they found themselves held in a new 
and helpless bondage, which grew in time to 
enslavement worse than Nazi tyranny, 

Under the so-called 6-year plan, estab- 
lished by the Communists, Polish workers 
were forcibly recruited for the Soviet indus- 
trial drive; Polish cultural and educational 
institutions which for so long had produced 
world-famous leaders in the fields of art and 
science, were dominated by Communist 
teachings; Polish thought was shackled to 
Communist ideology. The church was 
threatened with extinction by Communist 
attack, but, to the everlasting credit of the 
Poles, they have continued to practice the 
ancient falth of their fathers in open de- 
flance of Communist oppression, 

Recently, we have taken concrete steps to 
show our deep-rooted sympathy with the 
Polish nation py opening our doors to some 
18,000 Polish veterans and their tamınes, who 
were made homeless by the Russians. It was 
my privilege to originate the legislation to 
make this possible. Despite vexatious de- 
lay, we finally, in the summer of 1950, se- 
cured its passage in Congress, I hope that 
this is only the first step in a determined 
and sympathetic effort to assist the brave 
people of Poland. . 

The fate of Poland is of crucial importance 
to our own situation today. The new facts 


` which have come te light on the Katyn mas- 


sacre, that most heinous of modern atrocities, 
show that the martyrdom of the soldiers in 
the Katyn Forest was a basic part of a long- 
range Soviet goal. The killing of the finest 
Polish officers and many of the country’s 
highly educated and professional men, was 
a deliberate step to prepare the way for the 
easier postwar communization of Poland. 

For 4 years I repeatedly urged the admin- 
istration in Washington to investigate this 
crime against humanity, in order that civil- 
ized peoples everywhere might be shown the 
full extent of Russian barbarism. At long 
last, this past summer, a congressional com- 
mittee conducted a survey of these sombre 
facts. This is what the investigation re- 
vealed: 

1. Through the testimony of witnesses who 
were present at the exhumation in 1943, it 
was irrefutably proven that the 15,000 mur- 
dered Polish officers whose bodies were dis- 
covered in the Katyn Forest by the Germans 
in 1943, were killed no later than April 1940. 
At that time the entire Kaytn area was in 
Russian control. And in the telling words 
of one of the investigators, “If we know when 
it was done, we also know who did it.” j 

2. The committee also suggests the strong 
possibility that as early as 1943, Americans 
in high places knew the truth about Katyn, 
but did not reveal the facts. 

3. It is now clear that in betraying the 
Poles at Yalta, we also betrayed ourselves. 
For if the truth about Katyn had been made 
public earlier, we undoubtedly would not 
have placed such reliance on the pledges 
of the Soviet Union. 

4. The Madden committee also concludes 
that “Katyn may well have been a blueprint 
for Korea.“ For there are several disquiet- 
ing parallels between the tragedy in the 
Katyn Forest and the situation in Korea to- 
day. The Russians have refused to allow 
Red Cross investigation of prisoner-of-war 
camps in Korea, just as they refused to allow 
investigation in Katyn; there is a failure to 
account for large numbers of missing Amer- 
ican soldiers, just as the disappearance of 
the Polish officers was unexplained for 3 years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is time for all 
Americans to be alert to the mortal danger 
which confronts us. Communism is not a 
theoretical menace—it is a horribly real and 
growing threat to our safety. The con- 
gressional committee has urged a full trial 
of the Katyn crime before a world tribunal, 
so that Communist guilt, so long concealed, 
will be blazoned forth in the daylight. It 
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similarly urges an inquiry into the Korean 
situation. We must give these investiga- 
tions our full support. 

Let us take to heart the bitter lesson in 
Soviet ruthlessness which Polish sacrifices 
have tragically underscored. These frightful 
sacrifices at Katyn and elsewhere and our 
great ordeal in Korea bind us even closer to 
each other. 

We share many common traditions. We 
have the same consecrated objective. We 
are lovers of freedom, We have, I am con- 
fident, a common destiny. 

Let us, under our dynamic new leadership 
so conduct ourselves that their fate will not 
be our fate. 

The gallant spirit of Poland cannot be 
crushed by godless tyrants. It will move 
forward to the sunshine of a secure freedom, ` 
From the heart of Poland comes an old song 
which tells of the unquenchable Polish spirit: 
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“For hostile arms may trample W Sakip 
Its homes, may carry off its children, turn 
Its meadows to a waste by some decree of 

hell. 
But break its power—never! Though a hun- 
dred times they fell 
It still a hundred times again will spring 
To life, triumphant.” 


August H. Andresen and the Dairy 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to extend my remarks and 
to inelude a column from the April issue 
of Dairy Foods Review of San Francisco, 
written by its publisher Robert E. Jones, 
entitled Little Stories by the Editor,“ 
dealing with the notable career of our 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the Honorable Aucust HER=- 
MAN’ ANDRESEN: ‘Niel 


LITTLE STORIES BY THE Eprror 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hon, Aucust HERMAN ` 
ANDRESEN, Member of Congress, of Red Wing, 
has served the First District of Minnesota 
in the House of Representatives for more 
than 27 years. He was first elected to the 
69th Congress, which took office in 1926, A 
Republican, son of a minister, he has been 
the champion of dairying since the begin- 
ning and is recognized by his colleagues as 
spokesman for our industry. He has won 
many victories for dairying and has lost 
some, r 

Except for the 80th Congress and the pres- 
ent one, ANDRESEN has been of the minority 
party since 1933. Of a racial origin that, 
produced Shakespeare's Hamlet, “the melan- 
choly Dane,” as well as such sunny charace: 
ters ‘as Lauritz Melchior and Tom Knudsen, 
ANDRESEN must know the full range of 
human temperament. During the last 25 
years there have been occasions when ‘his 
colleagues called him Gloomy Gus and 
others when they referred to him as Happy 
Herman.” 

We called on Representative ANDRESEN in 
mid-March, in the new House Office Building. 
where we have seen him many times during 
the last 20 years. He greeted us with the 
eager, purposeful smile of a man who has 
a job to do and is anxious to be on with it. 
We all know that the dairy industry is in 
trouble, and that a part of the cure of these 
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troubles must come from lawmakers. Repre- 
sentative ANDRESEN is happiest when he has 
a tough job to do and we know he hopes to 
achieve something for dairying. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY SUBCOMMITTEE 


This opportunity came through the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture to “make a com- 
plete study of the dairy situation in all its 
phases.” Those are the words of Chairman 
Currrorp R. Horr, Republican, of Kansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
in announcing the subcommittee on the 
dairy industry situation. 

Named by Hore to serve on the subcommit- 
tee with ANDEESEN were Representatives Sm 
Smaprson of Illinois; PAUL B. DAGUE, of Penn- 
sylvania; HAnOLD O. LOVRE, of South Dakota; 
James S. GOLDEN, of Kentucky; WILLIAM R. 
WILLIAMS of New York; GEORGE. M. GRANT. of 
Alabama; THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, of Missis- 
sippi; WATKINS M. ABBITT, of Virginia; JAMES 
G. Polk, of Ohio; and PauL C. Jones of 
Missouri. 

“The purpose of the investigation will be to 
make a complete study of the dairy situation 
throughout the country in all its phases,” 
ANDRESEN said. “That takes in from the 
producer through processor, marketing, and 
on to the consumers’ table. 

“Among the specific matters the commit- 
tee will investigate will be imports of dairy 
products and their effects on domestic pro- 
duction and prices. We will also go into the 
matter of distribution to consumers and the 
cost of distribution. 

“We will look into the use of synthetic 
production in lieu of dairy production, This 
takes im certain imitation ice cream, milk, 
and cheese products that have recently ap- 
peared on the market, 

“We will hold extensive hearings, and pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers are invited to present information 
to the committee. 

“It is hoped that out of the hearings new 
legislation will be prepared to handle the 
dairy-industry problem.” 

GREEN LIGHT TO ANDRESEN 


We opine that if something drastic does 
not happen during these tense times AN- 
pREsEN has the green light from his col- 
leagues on this dairy-industry situation, 
The first subject taken up this third week 
in March was import controls on dairy prod- 
ucts. Ordinarily this would have gone to 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, since the present section 104 is a part 
of the Defense Production Act, The Senate 
Banking Committee was holding a hearing 
on this early in March. So we went to Rep- 
resentative Jesse P. Wotcort, Republican, of 
Michigan, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. Wotcorr is a 
power in the House, quick-witted, judicial, 
and a most persuasive and able speaker. 

“Better talk to Mr. ANDRESEN,” he sug- 
gested. “Don’t expect our committee will get 
to import controls until some time in May.” 

Since ANDRESEN was starting his hearings 
on the same subject in March we drew the 
inference that there was going to be no com- 
mittee rivalry here. An adult Congressman, 
Worcorr, of Michigan, was going to back a 
senior colleague who has earned the right to 
speak for dairying. On the other hand, over 
in the Senate, perhaps before this is printed, 
there may be a standby price controls bill 
with something about import controls 
therein. 

To ALL WHO WILL LISTEN 

Spokesmen for the dairy industry are tak- 
ing no chances, however, and are presenting 
our case to all Jawmakers who will listen. 
On the matter of all controls, Richard S. 
Jones, as witness for the dairy industry com- 
mittee, testified before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee late In February, 
opposing standby controls. 


Dick Jones, who is vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Pet Milk Co. of St. Louis, 
made the following points: 

1. It is impossible to tell the circumstances 
that might make reimposition of controls 
desirable. 

2. Congress should not give the President 
such important power but should enact the 
needed legislation if the emergency arises. 

3. The standby bill would require an 
enormous expenditure for staff and is un- 
desirable in view of the prospective Federal 
deficit. 

4. The effect of standby wage and price 
control legislation would be inflationary. 

The case for import controls was presented 
to the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee early in March and in mid-March 
to the Andresen committee of the House. 
Charles W. Holman, of the National Milk 
Producers Federation, led before the Sen- 
ate committee March 2 with the statement 
“the continuation of present import con- 
trols on dairy products is necessary to avert 
a major disaster to the domestic price sup- 
port program which Congress has author- 
ized,” 


Otis Reed, Washington representative of 
the National Creameries Association, pre- 
sented the case of his organization against 
the importation of butter and dry milks, 
and limitations on the importation of cheese. 
Reed also is chairman of the dairy industry 
committee subcommittee on the subject 
and his appearance was on behalf of the 
member associations as well. He told the 
committee it would be unsound to import 
products while the Government is actually 
buying butter and dry milks under the 
agricultural-support program. 

This same testimony was given to the 
Andresen committee, augmented by mate- 
rial from Edwin Gaumnitz, of the National 
Cheese Association and Russell Fifer, of the 
American Butter Institute? Robert Remaley 
appeared for Director B. W. Fairbanks of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, pointing 
out the additional fact that the present 
surplus of dry milks is due to pressure of 
Government during World War II, when dry 
milks became such a vital food for overseas 
shipment. Thus the industry which pro- 
duced only 27 million pounds 33 years ago 
reached a peak production of 1,109 million 
pounds in 1949. Government allocations for 
war forced the industry to cut back sales 
from 346 million pounds in 1941 to 243 
million pounds in 1943, Since then the 
industry has rebuilt domestic sales to over 
806 million pounds in 1952. 

Benson takes heat on dairy supports, says 
a release from the federation’s Washington's 
office, explaining: “Decision by the Secretary 
to continue dairy price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity, in the face of accumulating 
surpluses, brought criticism in early March 
from a number of newspapers: and com- 
mentators. At the same time others pointed 
out that current surpluses represent a very 
small percentage of the Nation’s dairy prod- 
uct needs, and that livestock prices, 
shrunken exports through foreign aid, and 
an unseasonally warm winter have been 
among the factors accounting for the situa- 
tion. 

“Secretary Benson stated on February 27 
that one of the considerations involved in 
the dairy support decision is the fact that 
grain prices are mandatorily supported at 
90 percent, which means high prices for dairy 
feeds. On March 5 he reiterated that the de- 
cision is to give time to the dairy farmers 
and the dairy industry to work on solutions 
to the surplus problem.” 

A dairy study committee appointed by the 
Secretary to seek a solution of our problems 
is at work in Washington now. There is no 
easy solution. 

Benson has had to take criticism from 
both the antiadministration Congressmen, 
allegedly on behalf of farmers, and from 
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those who pretend to represent the con- 
sumer. Our opinion is that Benson is a top 
man of real ability and integrity and is 
handling a difficult situation as well as any- 
one could. The criticism from opposition 
congressmen is to be e: N 

Time magazine comments that one big 
reason why butter is in trouble is that le- 
galized yellow oleomargarine, at less than 
half the price of butter, has preempted more 
than half the consumer market.” The use 
of the “yellow” pleases us—we wish the dairy 
industry could remember to say “yellow” 
instead of colored.“ 

This criticism of the dairy industry is a 
very real problem. For example, we met 
Frederick C. Othman, the columnist, whose 
daily article is published in some 160 news- 
papers, during tunch at the National Press 
Club. 

“What are you going to do about all this 
butter the Government is buying—there’s 
trouble ahead if that continues,” he re- 
marked. Othman said the price of milk, 
as well as of butter, is too high. We chal- 
lenged him on the price of milk—pointing 
out that the price of fluid milk has in- 
creased much less than the average price 
of all foods during this inflationary period. 
We frequently make this statement; every- 
body in the industry makes it, but somehow 
we have not gained publie acceptance of the 
fact. 

Othman told us he knows something about 
milk costs because he owns a Guernsey cow 
and produces milk for the family on his 
little farm in Virginia, not far from Wash- 
ington. As a farmer he is a member of the 
Fairfax County Artificial Breeders Associa- 
tion has a hired man who milks, and main- 
tains a kitchen pasteurizer, operated by 
the maid. How can you convince a man 
with all that experience that milk is not 
high priced at 25 cents, home delivered in 
Washington? 

Othman is a man of keen mind and tops 
as a reporter. We could likely prove to him 
that our costs are justified, but the subject 
is treated emotionally by many. 

For example, the San Francisco News pub- 
lishes an intemperate and misleading edi- 
torial backed by an equally grotesque car- 
toon, implying that the dairy industry trou- 
bles are mostly caused by aggressive lead- 
ers of trade organizations, the professional 
lobbyists, the adamant dairy blocs in Con- 
gress, etc. The testimony of Dick Jones 
against standby controls is attacked. This 
sort of balderdash is out of character in 
a metropolitan American newspaper. No 
mention is made of the fact that this news- 
paper has upped its price per copy 100 per- 
cent within the last 2 or 3 years. 


If Peace Breaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of March 31, 1953: 

Ir Peace Breaks OUT 

-When Stalin’s fatal illness. was announced, 
Isaac Don Levine, one of the foremost Amer- 
ican authorities on Soviet Russia, was asked 
by the Scripps-Howard newspapers to fore- 
cast developments likely to result from the 
aged dictator’s death. 
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He predicted, first, an indirect Soviet ap- 
proach to settle the Korean conflict on the 
most favorable terms offered by us during the 
1952 armistice negotiations, and the end of 
the war within a matter of months. 

An indirect approach on exactly that basis 
was made yesterday by Red China's foreign 
minister Chou En-lai, in a broadcast from 
Peiping. 

If a settlement of the war results from this 
unofficial gesture, Mr. Levine can be ac- 
claimed a true prophet. 

This prediction by Mr. Levine was based 
on the assumption that the new masters of 
the Kremlin must have time and peace to 
solve the numerous problems, domestic and 
foreign, arising from the overawing crisis 
thrust upon them by Stalin’s departure from 
the scene of power. 

While we must await events to come at 
Panmunjom before it will be safe to assume 
that peace is in prospect, it should not be 
amiss to give some thought to the probable 
effects of an early Korean armistice. The 
threat of an aggressive war on the part of 
the Soviets would be bound to recede in 
such circumstances, as Mr. Levine remarked, 
forcing a reappraisal of America's rearma- 
ment at home and defense prepare ness 
abroad. 

European defense arrangements would 
most certainly be curtailed, if they did not 
completely fall apart. Indeed, the disinte- 
gration of that program may be in process, 
without reference to the Korean situation. 
But given the impetus of an armistice agree- 
ment the demand abroad to put major em- 
phasis upon domestic problems would be- 
come overwhelming. Congress could be ex- 
pected to react just as quickly, by reducing 
foreign spending. 

But whatever the reactions of our allies 
may be, the United States cannot afford to 
disarm again until lasting peace is absolutely 
assured, and we cannot expect such assur- 
ance for many years, We lost the peace in 
1945 by premature demobilization, and we 
must not let it slip through our fingers a 
second time simply because the new rulers 
of Russia may need time to fortify them- 
selves in their new positions—if indeed they 
do. 

If the Russians want a general truce, it 
will be to serve their interests, not ours, 
and it will be our own fault if we play into 
their hands a second time. 

Meanwhile, of course, we have no way of 
knowing that even the armistice proposal is 
being revived in good faith. 


Extension of Time for Filing Indian 
Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include a resolution by the 
Legislature of Oklahoma, which I in- 
clude on behalf of our Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Congress, to wit, Senators ROB- 
ERT S. Kerr and MIKE Mownroney, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives Pact BELCHER, Ep EDMONDSON, 
CARL ALBERT, Tom STEED, JOHN JARMAN, 
and myself, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 


The resolution follows: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to extend time in which Indian tribes may 
file claims before the Indian Claims Com- 
mission 


Whereas the Congress passed H. R. 4497, 
an act creating the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, under the terms of which all Indian 
tribes were given 5 years from August 13, 
1946, the date the President signed the bill, 
in which to file their claims against the 
Government; and 

Whereas said time expired on August 13, 
1951; and 

Whereas many Indian tribes were not able 
to complete the preliminary work prepara- 
tory to filing their lawsuits and it was 
physically impossible to complete their ar- 
rangements before the deadline, August 13, 
1951, and if said time is not extended, many 
tribes that might have meritorious claims 
against the Federal Government will be de- 
prived of their day in court; and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma has more 
than one-third of all the Indians in the 
United States within its boundaries and is 
interested in seeing that the Indian tribes 
have full opportunity to litigate their claims 
and that it will be to the best interest, not 
only of the Indian tribes concerned but to 
the best interest of the Nation, that said 
time in which to file claim before the Indian 
Claims Commission be extended: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 24th Okla- 
homa Legislature (the House of Represent- 
atives concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be and it is here- 
by memorialized to speedily enact legisla- 
tion to extend the time within which to file 
claims before the Claims Commission for a 
period of at least 4 years from August 13, 
1951; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished each member of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress, the chairman of the 
appropriate committee dealing with Indian 
Affairs of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and the Senate of the 
United States, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Adopted by the Senate the 24th day of 
March 1953. 

Jor A. SMALLEY, 
Acting President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 30th day of March 1953. 

James C. NANCE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


University Text Sees No Place on 
Faculties for Communist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 31, 1953: 


UNIVERSITY Text SEES No PLACE ON FACULTIES 
FOR COMMUNIST—INVOKING OF FIFTH 
AMENDMENT DENOUNCED 
(Portions of the text of the Association of 

American Universities statement, “The 
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Rights and Responsibilities of Universities 
and Their Faculties,” follows:) 

In the United States there is a greater de- 
gree of equality of opportunity in higher 
education than anywhere else in the world. 
A larger proportion of Americans study in 
universities and colleges than any other 
people. These universities have shown and 
continue to show greater responsiveness to 
the needs of our society than their European 
counterparts. 

They have equipped our people with the 
varied skills and sciences essential to the 
development of a pioneer country. They 
have imparted the shape and coherence of 
the American Nation to formless immigrant 
groups, American ideals have been strength- 
ened, the great cultural tradition of the West 
has been broadened and enriched by their 
teaching and example. 

Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our 
universe has been nurtured in the universi- 
ties. The scientific, technological, medical, 
and surgical advances of our time were born 
in them. They have supplied intellectual 
capital as essential to our society as financial 
capital is to our industrial enterprise. They 
have more than justified the faith of the 
public in our distinctive system of higher 
education. They have proved themselves dy- 
namic forces of American progress. 


THE NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY 


A university is the institutional embodl- 
ment of an urge for knowledge that is basic 
in human nature and as old as the human 
race. It is inherent in every individual. 
The search that it inspires is an individual 
affair. Men vary in the intensity of their 
passion for the search for knowledge as well 
as in their competence to pursue it. 

History, therefore, presents us with a series 
of scholarly pioneers who advanced our 
knowledge from age to age and increased 
our ability to discover new knowledge. 
Great scholars and teachers drew students 
to them, and in the Middle Ages a few such 
groups organized themselves into the first 
universities. 

The modern university which evolved from 
these is a unique type of organization. For 
many reasons it must differ from a corpo- 
ration created for the purpose of producing 
a salable article for profit. Its internal 
structure, procedures, and discipline are 
properly quite different from those of busi- 
ness organizations. It is not so closely in- 
tegrated and there is no such hierarchy of 
authority as is appropriate to a business con- 
cern; the permanent members of a univer- 
sity are essentially equals. 

Like its medieval prototype, the modern 
American university is an association of in- 
dividual scholars. Their effectiveness, both 
as scholars and as teachers, requires the cap- 
italizing of their individual passion for 
knowledge and their individual competence 
to pursue it and communicate it to others. 
They are united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral code, to the country, 
and to its form of government. 

They represent diversified fields of knowl- 
edge, they express many points of view. 
Even within the same department of in- 
struction there are not only specialists in 
various phases of the subject, but men with 
widely different interests and outlook. 

Free enterprise is as essential to intellec- 
tual as to economic progress. A university 
must therefore be hospitable to an infinite 
variety of skills and viewpoints, relying upon 
open competition among them as the surest 
safeguard of truth. Its whole spirit re- 
quires investigation, criticism, and presenta- 
tion of ideas in an atmosphere of freedom 
and mutual confidence. This is the real 
meaning of academic freedom. 

It is essential to the achievement of its 
ends that the faculty of a university be 
guaranteed this freedom by its governing 
board, and that the reasons for the guaranty 
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be understood by the public. To enjoin uni- 
formity of outlook upon a university faculty 
would put a stop to learning at the source. 
To censor individual faculty members would 
put a stop to learning at its outlet. 

For these reasons a university does not 
take an official position of its own either 
on disputed questions of scholarship or on 
political questions or matters of public pol- 
icy. It refrains from so doing not only in 
its own but in the public interest, to capi- 
talize the search for knowledge for the bene- 
fit of society, to give the individuals pursu- 
ing that search the freest possible scope and 
the greatest possible encouragement in their 
efforts to preserve the learning of the past 
and advance learning in the present. 

The scholar who pursues the search on 
these terms does so at maximum advantage 
to society. So does the student. To the 
scholar lie open new discoveries in the whole 
field of knowledge, to his student the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in those discoveries and 
at the same time developing his powers of 
rational thought, intelligent Judgment, and 
an understanding use of acquired knowledge. 
Thus essential qualities of learning are com- 
bined with essential qualities of citizenship 
in a free society. 

To fulfill their function the members of 
university faculties must continue to ana- 
lyze, test, criticize, and reassess existing in- 
stitutions and beliefs, approving when the 
evidence supports them and disapproving 
when the weight of evidence is on the other 
side. Such investigations cannot be con- 
fined to the physical world. The acknowl- 
edged fact that moral, social, and political 
progress have not kept pace with mastery of 
the physical world shows the need for more 
intensified research, fresh insights, vigorous 
criticism, and inventiveness. 

The scholar’s mission requires the study 
and examination of unpopular ideas, of ideas 
considered abhorrent and even dangerous. 
For, just as in the case of deadly disease or 
the military potential of an enemy, it is only 
by intense study and research that the na- 
ture and extent of the danger can be under- 
stood and defenses against it perfected. 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to 
stand silent when he ought to speak, par- 
ticularly in the field of his competence. In 
matters of conscience and when he has 
truth to proclaim the scholar has no obliga- 
tion to be silent in the face of popular dis- 
approval. Some of the great passages in the 
history of truth have involved the open chai- 
lenge of popular prejudice in times of ten- 
sion such as those in which we live. 

What applies to research applies equally to 
teaching. So long as an instructor’s obser- 
vations are scholarly and germane to his 
subject, his freedom of expression in his 
classroom should not be curbed. The uni- 
versity student should be exposed to compet- 
ing opinions and beliefs in every field, so 
that he may learn to weigh them and gain 
maturity of judgment. 

Honest and skillful exposition of such 
opinions and beliefs is the duty of every 
instructor; and it is equally his privilege to 
express his own critical opinion and the 
reasons for holding it. In teaching as in 
research, he is limited by the requirements 
of citizenship, of professional competence 
and good taste. Having met those standards, 
he is entitled to all the protection the full 
resources of the university can provide. 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by these 
practices, the universities are committed to 
them by their very nature. To curb them, in 
the hope of avoiding criticism, would mean 
cistorting the true process of learning and 
depriving society of its benefits. It would 
invite the fate of the German and Italian 
universities under fascism and the Russian 
universities under communism. It would 
deny our society one of its most fruitful 
sources of strength and welfare and repre- 


sent a sinister change in our ideal of govern- 
ment. 


THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


We must recognize the fact that honest 
men hold differing opinions. This funda- 
mental truth underlies the assertion and 
Gefinition of individual rights and freedom 
in our Bill of Rights. 

How does it apply to universities? In the 
eyes of the law, the university scholar has 
no more and no less freedom than his fellow 
citizens outside a university. Nonetheless, 
because of the vital importance of the uni- 
versity to civilization, membership in its so- 
ciety of scholars enhances the prestige of 
persons admitted to its fellowship after pro- 
bation and upon the basis of achievement in 
research and teaching. 

The university supplies a distinctive forum 
and, in so doing, strengthens the scholar’s 
voice. When his opinions challenge existing 
orthodox points of view, his freedom may be 
more in need of defense than that of men in 
other professions. The guaranty of tenure 
tc professors of mature and proven scholar- 
ship is one such defense. As in the case of 
judges, tenure protects the scholar against 
undue economic or political pressures and 
insures the continuity of the scholarly 
process. 

There is a line at which freedom or priv- 
ilege begins to be qualified by legal duty 
and obligation. The determination of the 
line is the function of the legislature and the 
courts. The ultimate interpretation and 
application of the ist and 14th amendments 
are the functjon of the United States Su- 
preme Court; but every public official is 
bound by his oath of office to respect and 
preserve the liberties guaranteed therein. 
These are not to be determined arbitrarily or 
by public outcry. 

The line thus drawn can be changed by 
legislative and judicial action; it has varied 
in the past because of prevailing anxieties 
as well as by reason of clear and present 
danger. Its location is subject to, and should 
receive, criticism both popular and judicial. 
However much the location of the line may 
be criticized, it cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. 

Any member of a university who crosses 
the duly established line is not excused by 
the fact that he believes the line ill-drawn. 
When the speech, writing, or other actions 
of a member of a faculty exceed lawful limits 
he is subject to the same penalties as other 
persons. In addition, he may lose his uni- 
versity status. : 

Historically the word “university” is a 
guaranty of standards. It implies endorse- 
ment not of its members’ views but of their 
capability and integrity. Every scholar has 
an obligation to maintain this reputation. 
By ill-advised, though not illegal, public acts 
or utterances he may do serious harm to his 
profession, his university, to education, and 
to the general welfare. 

He bears a heavy responsibility to weigh 
the soundness of his opinions and the man- 
ner in which they are expressed. His effec- 
tiveness, both as scholar and teacher, is not 
reduced but enhanced if he has the humility 
and the wisdom to recognize the fallibility 
of his own judgment. 

He should remember that he is as much a 
layman as anyone else in all fields except 
those in which he has special competence. 
Others, both within and without the univer- 
sity, are as free to criticize his opinions as 
he is free to express them; “academic free- 
dom” does not include freedom from 
criticism. 

As in all acts of association, the professor 
accepts conventions which become morally 
binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues 
in the university complete candor and per- 
fect integrity, precluding any kind of clan- 
destine or conspiratorial activities. He owes 
equal candor to the public, 
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If he is called upon to answer for his con- 
victions, it is his duty as a citizen to speak 
out. It is even more definitely his duty as a 
professor, Refusal to do so, on whatever 
legal grounds, cannot fail to reflect upon a 
profession that claims for itself the fullest 
freedom to speak and the maximum protec- 
tion of that freedom available in our society. 

In this respect invocation of the fifth 
amendment places upon a professor a heavy 
burden of proof of his fitness to hold a teach- 
ing position and lays upon his university an 
obligation to reexamine his qualifications for 
membership in its society. 

In all universities faculties exercise wide 
authority in internal affairs. The greater 
their autonomy the greater their share of 
responsibility to the public. They must 
maintain the highest standards and exercise 
the utmost wisdom in appointments and 
promotions. They must accept their share 
of responsibility for the discipline of those 
who fall short in the discharge of their 
academic trust. 

The universities owe their existence to leg- 
islative acts and public charters. A State 
university exists by constitutional and legis- 
lative acts; an eridowed university enjoys its 
independence by franchise from the State 
and by custom. The State university is sup- 
ported by public funds. The endowed uni- 
versity is benefited by tax exemptions. 

Such benefits are conferred upon the uni- 
versities not as favors, but in furtherance of 
the public interest. They carry with them 
public obligation of direct concern to the 
faculties of the universities as well as to the 
governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may 
scrutinize these benefits and privileges. It 
is clearly the duty of universities and their 
members to cooperate in official inquiries 
directed to those ends. When the powers of 
legislative inquiry are abused, the remedy 
does not lie in noncooperation or defiance; 
it is to be sought through the normal chan- 
nels of informed public opinion, 


THE PRESENT DANGER 


We have set forth the nature and function 
of the university. We have outlined its 
rights and responsibilities and those of its 
faculties. What are the implications for 
current anxiety over Russian communism 
1272 the subversive activities connected with 
tꝰ 

We condemn Russian communism as we 
condemn every form of totalitarianism. We 
share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international 
conspiracy whose goal is the destruction of 
our cherished institutions. * 

The police state would be the death of our 
universities, as of our Government. Three 
of its principles in particular are abhorrent 
to us: The fomenting of worldwide revolu- 
tion as a step to seizing power; the use of 
falsehood and deceit as normal means of 
persuasion; thought control—the dictation 
of doctrines which must be accepted and 
taught by all party members. 

Under these principles, no scholar could 
adequately disseminate knowledge or pursue 
investigations in the effort to make further 
progress toward truth. 

Appointment to a university position and 
retention after appointment require not 
only professional competence but involve 
the affirmative obligation of being diligent 
and loyal in citizenship. Above all, a scholar 
must have integrity and independence. This 
renders impossible adherence to such a re- 
gime as that of Russia and its satellites. 

No person who accepts or advocates such 
principles and methods has any place in a 
university. Since present membership in the 
Communist Party requires the acceptance of 
these principles and methods, such member. 
ship extinguishes the right to a university 
position. Moreover, if an instructor follows 
communistic practice by becoming a propa- 
gandist for one opinion, adopting a “party 
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line,” silencing criticism, or imp free- 
dom of thought and expression in his class- 
room, he forfeits not only all university sup- 
port but his right to membership in the 
university. 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield for 
those who break the law. ` Universities must 
cooperate fully with law-enforcement officers 
whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-estab- 
lished American principle their innocence is 
to be assumed until they have been con- 
victed, under due process, in a court of 
proper jurisdiction. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his discipline or discharge is a uni- 
versity responsibility and should not be as- 
sumed by political authority. Discipline on 
the basis of irresponsible accusations or sus- 
picion can never be condoned. It is as dam- 
aging to the public welfare as it is to aca- 
demic integrity. 

The university is competent to establish a 
tribunal to determine the facts and fairly 
judge the nature and degree of any trespass 
upon academic integrity, as well as to de- 
termine the penalty such trespass merits. 

As the professor is entitled to no special 
privileges in law, so also he should be sub- 
ject to no special discrimination. Univer- 
sities are bound to deprecate special loyalty 
tests which are applied to their faculties but 
to which others are not subjected. Such 
discrimination does harm to the individual 
and even greater harm to his university and 
the whole cause of education by destroying 
faith in the ideals of university scholarship. 

ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICAN LIFE 

For 300 years higher education has played 
a leading role in the advancement of Ameri- 
can civilization. No country in history so 
early perceived the importance of that role 
and none has derived such widespread bene- 
fits from it. Colleges moved westward with 
the frontier and carried with them the seeds 
of learning. 

When the university idea was transplanted 
from Europe, it spread across the Nation with 
extraordinary speed. Today our universities 
are the standard bearers of our whole system 
of education. They are the mainstays of the 
professions, They are the prime source of 
our competence in science and the arts, 

The names of their graduates crowd the 
honor rolls of two world wars and of the 
Nation’s peacetime affairs. By every test of 
war and peace they have proved themselves 
indispensable instruments of cultural prog- 
ress and national welfare. 


A Review of the Historical Facts of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an inter- 
esting, informative, and historical back- 
ground of the Philippine Islands. 

This research has been prepared by 
Mr. P. W. Reeves, who has spent many 
years in the islands. On account of my 
personal knowledge of Mr. Reeves’ thor- 
ough understanding of the islands and 
the problems which now confront the 
Filipino people, I requested Mr. Reeves 
to prepare this background which I am 


sure my colleagues will be glad to have. 
It follows: 


A REVIEW OF THE HISTORICAL FACTS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 
(By P. W. Reeves) 

The Philippines are the largest island 
group in the Malay Archipelago. They were 
discovered by Ferdinand Magellan and his 
navigators when they landed in the Philip- 
pines on March 16, 1521. Magellan claimed 
the islands for Spain. The Portuguese con- 
tested Spain’s right to the archipelago until 
Spain and Portugal finally united. In 1577 
Sir Francis Drake arrived. Thomas Caven- 
dish's expedition arrived in 1587. The Dutch 
came in 1596. These expeditions were seek- 
ing trade rather than colonies. In 1762 
Manila was captured by a British expedition. 
In 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, Manila was 
restored to Spain. Not until 1814 were for- 
eigners permitted to establish themselves in 
Manila. The Spaniards ruled the islands 
until 1898, a period of 377 years. After the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, the Philip- 
pines were ceded to the United States by 
virtue of the Treaty of Paris. American sov- 
ereignty proved from the very beginning pro- 
gressive and benevolent. The Common- 
wealth Government was established on No- 
vember 15, 1935, with Manuel Quezon as 
president and Sergio Osmena as vice presi- 
dent. Manila was captured by the Japanese 
on January 2, 1942, and the Commonwealth 
Government went into exile in America. 
The gallant leader of the Filipino people, 
President Manuel L. Quezon, died at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., on August 1, 1944, and on the 
same date Vice President Sergio Osmena was 
administered the oath of office as president 
of the Philippine Commonwealth by Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

On October 20, 1944, General MacArthur 
landed on the coast of Leyte Island, 2,500 
miles from Milne Bay (the point from which 
MacArthur launched his offensive to recap- 
ture the Philippines 16 months earlier). 
MacArthur's forces, aided by hundreds of 
thousands of Filipino guerillas, liberated the 
Philippines and restored the civil adminis- 
tration of the Philippine Commonwealth to 
President Osmena on February 27, 1945. 

On January 7, 1946 United States Senate 
Joint Resolution 119 was passed and provided 
for a national election in the Philippines. 
The national election was held and Manuel 
Roxas was elected after a hotly contested 
campaign against President Sergio Osmena, 
On July 4, 1946, Manuel Roxas was inaugu- 
rated as president of the Philippine Republic, 
and his running mate, Hon, Elpidio Quirino, 
was sworn in as vice president. The Philip- 
pines emerged as a free and democratic re- 
public July 4, 1946. 

Hon. Elpidio Quirino became president 
upon the death of President Roxas, April 15, 
1948. In November 1949, President Quirino 
was elected for 4 years. His term will expire 
at the end of the year 1953 unless he is re- 
elected in the November 1953 election for 
another term. 

The Government of the Philippines is re- 
publican in form and, like our form of gov- 
ernment, consists of three branches—execu~ 
tive, legislative, and judicial. 

The Philippines today are the third-largest 
English-speaking nation in the world. Eng- 
lish and Spanish are the two foreign lan- 
guages universally used in the country. The 
national language of the Filipinos is Taga- 
log. Of the native tongues, Tagalog, Llo- 
cano, Visayan, and Bicol are the most-widely 
spoken. In some of the Provinces other dif- 
ferent dialects are spoken, particularly 
among the non-Christian tribes, 

According to the 1948 census, the popula- 
tion of the Philippines is 19,234,182. Chris- 
tian Filipinos of Malay extraction constitute 
about 94 percent of the total population, 
The Moros, who number about 470,000, pro- 
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fess the Mohammedan religion, and are con- 
centrated chiefly in the Mindanao and Sulu 
Islands. 

The total land area of the Philippines is 
115,600 square miles, with a coastline of 
10,850 statute miles. In the Philippines 
there are 7,083 islands. There ‘are 2,441 
islands with names and the remaining 4,662 
islands do not have names. Four hundred 
and sixty-six of these islands have an area 
of 1 square mile or more. Luzon is the 
largest, with 40,814 square miles. Mindanao 
is the second largest, with 36,906 square 
miles. Panay is the third largest, with 4,448 
square miles. Palawan is the fourth largest, 
with 4,400 square miles. 

The Philippines are rich in natural beauty. 
Most of the large islands are traversed by 
mountain ranges which contain vast min- 
eral resources. Between the mountains and 
the sea are immensos fertile plains, well wa- 
tered. Wide valleys and deltas, extensive 
coastal plains, navigable rivers, fishing 
streams, beautiful lakes, rapids, waterfalls, 
and other natural treats are found in abun- 
dance. 

Climate in the Philippines is tropical, with 
temperatures averaging about 80 degrees. 
The most rainfall is in the period from the 
middle of July until the end of October. 
The hottest period is from the middle of 
March until the early part of June. The 
most pleasant period is in the months of 
December, January, and February. In Baguio 
light overcoats and sweaters are needed for 
early morning and during the evening. 

Manila, the capital and largest city of the 
Philippines, is rightly named “Pearl of the 
Orient.” Situated on the west central coast 
of Luzon Island at the eastern shore of 
Manila Bay, from a tiny, bamboo-barri- 
caded village of flimsy nipa shacks in 1571, 
Manila has grown into one of the most 
progressive and fascinating cities in the Far 
East. Manila is the commercial, industrial, 
educational, political, and social center of 
the archipelago. Seven years ago, twisted 
heaps of wreckage, blasted bridges, and 
bombed skeletons of buildings were all that 
remained of the once-beautiful city of Ma- 
nila. Today Manila is a finer and more 
beautiful city than ever before. Manila’s 
port facilities, bridges, streets, homes, public 
and private buildings are more modern and 
more efficient than on December 8, 1941, 
when the Japanese launched their attack. 
Ten bridges were destroyed in Manila by the 
Japanese. Fourteen modern bridges of steel 
and concrete have replaced those which were 
damaged. 

Manila today has a population of more 
than 1,000,000. It is a thriving metropolis 
of beehive activity. The public buildings ` 
which were destroyed have been replaced 
with larger, more beautiful, and more mod- 
ern edifices. The streets and highways have 
been widened and paved. Lighting facili- 
ties have been improved. Better homes than 
those which were destroyed have been built. 
Manila is the center of the commercial, cul- 
tural, political, and social life of the nation. 
It is a cosmopolitan city with a large for- 
eign population, mainly Chinese, American, 
Spanish, and English. Manila Bay has an 
area of 770 square miles and has the finest 
harbor in the Orient. The Pasig River winds 
through the city and often in going from one 
point to another within the city proper it is 
necessary to cross the river more than once, 
Landmarks in Manila which will be remem- 
bered by visitors long after leaving the 
islands include the Luneta, the Manila 
Hotel, Dewey Boulevard, Fort Santiago, St. 
Augustine (the oldest church in the Philip- 
pines), the busy port area, the commercial 
and banking area along the Escolta, the 
bustling thoroughfares of Rizal Avenue and 
Quezon Boulevard, the University of Santo 
Tomas (where the Americans were impris- 
oned by the Japanese for almost 4 years), 
the beautiful University of the Philippines 
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with all of its beautiful and modern build- 
ings. Scenic points near Manila are Tagay- 
tay City which overlooks beautiful Lake 
Taal; Pagsanjan Falls; Corregidor Island, the 
last bastion of resistance by American and 
Filipino forces prior to occupation of the 
islands by the Japanese. I was so thrilled 
when I first visited Corregidor that I made 
a second trip at a later date. Bataan Pen- 
insula is just across Manila Bay and is easily 
reached by motor launch, 

Baguio (referred to as City of the Pines), 
the summer capital of the Philippines, is a 
beautiful mountain city at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. It is located in the Mountain 
Province 130 miles north of Manila. The 
Philippine Air Lines require less than 1 hour 
to make the trip from Manila to Baguio. 
When you meet a visitor who has been to the 
Philippines, the first question put to you 
will be: “Oh, did you go to Baguio?” There 
are many interesting attractions in Baguio, 
such as the public market, Philippine Mili- 
tary Academy, Camp John Hay, the presi- 
dent's summer residence. Visitors to the 
public market are fascinated by the fine 
embroideries and the beautifully carved 
woodwork of the Igorot people. The rich 
gold mines and world-renowned rice terraces 
are near Baguio. ‘The rice terraces consist 
of rows of dikes or trenches towering up 
steep mountain sides for a distance of more 
than 2,000 feet. They were built by the 
Igorot tribes over a period of more than 
1,500 years. 

Lollo, 282 miles south of Manila, is on the 
island of Panay and is known as the granary 
of the Visayas. It is the shipping center 
and outlet for the sugar which is produced 
in the Visayas. The finest embroideries of 
the Philippines come from Iloilo. Also this 
region of the Philippines is noted because 
of the exquisite pina cloth, hats, pottery, 
cigars, and shell novelties. 

Cebu City, 348 miles south of Manila, is the 
most important seaport south of Manila, and 
is the commercial center of the Visayas group 
of islands. Cebu was the cradle of catholi- 
cism in the Orient. Cebu City is a 2-hour 
trip by air from Manila. ` 

Bacolod is 2 hours by air from Manila, and 
is the largest city on the island of Negros. 
It is a shipping point for rice and hardwoods 
grown on the island. Also, it is the center 
of the largest sugarcane-producing area in 
the Philippines. In and near Bacolod are 
found the largest sugar mills (centrals). 

Mindanao is the largest island of the ar- 
chipelago, and is referred to as the “land of 
promise” because of its great areas of virgin 
forests and vast mineral resources. Many 
Government projects are being planned to 
develop agriculture and industry in this rich 
and undeveloped part of the Philippines. 

Davao is in the south-central part of Min- 
danao, and is noted for its extensive abaca 
(hemp) plantations. There are many Gov- 
ernment-sponsored development projects 
here. 

Zamboanga is the largest city on the is- 
land of Mindanao and is the trading center 
of the Moros. The chief industries in Zam- 
boanga are fishing and pearl. The Moros are 
noted for their handiwork in metal, bolos, 
and black coral jewelry. Rattan wood is 
plentiful here, and there is some trade in 
rubber, 

Legaspi, on the island of Luzon, is another 
interesting place to visit. This city is a short 
distance from Mount Mayon, the famed vol- 
canic cone which is noted for its perfect 
symmetry. Also, the famous hot springs of 
Tiwi are in this area. 

Romblon is noted for its multicolored 
marble deposits. 

All Filipinos are thoroughly acquainted 

` with their country, geographically and oth- 
erwise. However, during the long periods 
which I have spent in the Philippines, from 
1937 until 1952, I was never able to find a 
textbook or any other book showing the 


Provinces and their capitals. There are 
many maps which show certain Provinces 
and certain areas of the Philippines, but I 
have never found a single map which showed 
all of the Provinces and the complete bound- 
ary line of each Province. After careful 
study of several maps, I have made up a list 
of the principal Provinces and have listed 
the capital of each Province. 

There are three groups in the Philippines, 
viz: The northern group (Luzon), the cen- 
tral group (referred to as Visayas), and the 
southern group (Mindanao). 


NORTHERN GROUP 


Province Capital 
DA A E Bangued, 
Albay. -| Legaspi. 
Bataan -| Bataan, 
Batanes Basco. 
Batangas Batangas, 
Bulacan Malalos. 
Cagayan. Aparri. 
Camarines Norte. -| Doet. 
Camarines Sur Naga. 
Cavite........ Cavite. 
Ilocas Norte.. Laoag. 
Hocas Sur Vigan. 
Isabela... Ilagan. 
Laguna.. San Pablo. 
La Union San Fernando. 
Mindoro (Orient) Calapan. 
Mindoro (Occident) Mamburao, 
Mount Province.. Baguio. 
Nueva Ecija.. Cabanatuan, 
Nueva Visca; Bayonbong. 
£an Fernando. 
Lingayen. 
Pasig. 
Sorsogon, 
Tarlac Tarlac. 
Tayabas (Quezon) ..| Lucena, 
Z Iba. 
CENTRAL GROUP 
Province Capital 
Antique.. San José de Buena 
Vista. 
Bohol.. Tagbilaran, 
Cebu.. -| Cebu City. 
Capiz Capiz, 
Uoilo. Nilo. 
Leyte Tacloban. 
Marinduque.. Boac. 
asbate.......- Masbate. 
Negros 8 kite Dumaguete, 
Negros (Oceident) Bacolod, 
Romblon-....--..-- Romblon, 
Samar -| Catbalogan, 
e A re Surigao. 


Oroquieta, 
Puerto Princesa, 


The Philippines have vast undeveloped 
mineral resources in unlimited quantities. 
The mining of gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, 
iron, coal, chromite, and manganese is rap- 
idly expanding. The rehabilitation of the 
mining industry since the war has been 
rather slow due to the reluctance of local 
people to enter this field of investment. At 
the end of 1951 mining production was about 
60 percent of the prewar output. The total 
mining production for the 12 months of 1950 
was about $15 million, whereas the produc- 
tion of gold and silver alone for the prewar 
year of 1941 was more than $50 million. 

Siquijor Island, Busuanga Island, Marin- 
duque Province, Masbate Province, Mindanao 
Island, and numerous other sections of the 
Philippines have vast manganese deposits. 
Gold lode and placer gold has been discov- 
ered in Bulacan Province, Pangasinan Prov- 
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ince, Marinduque Province, Masbate Prov- 
ince, Quezon Province, Cebu Province, 
Antique Province, Camarines Norte Prov- 
ince, Camarines Sur Province, and many 
other areas throughout the islands. ` Chro- 
mite, copper, iron ore have been discovered in 
Antique Province and other provinces in that 
part of the Philippines. 

The principal fruits are bananas, mangoes, 
papaya, lanzones, mandarins, chico, and 
oranges. Huge areas of land in Mindanao 
have been found suitable for growing pine- 
apples. 

Agriculture is the principal industry of the 
islands. The Philippines produce about 
one-half of the world’s supply of copra and 
abaca (hemp). Rice is the staple food and 
the country’s largest single crop. Other 
crops are: Sugar, coconut oil, corn, tobacco, 
bananas, pineapples, maguey, sisal, and 
Kapok. 

Next to agriculture, the greatest number 
of Filipinos are engaged in livestock and 
poultry raising. In 1950 the total livestock 
was estimated to be 2,342,540 head of cara- 
baos, 715,450 cattle, 206,600 horses, 4,158,630 
hogs, 376,960 goats, 21,150 sheep, 28,054,950 
chickens, 752,290 ducks, 24,400 geese, 24,020 
turkeys. The total value of livestock and 
poultry production in 1950 was (pesos) 
760,125,360, or about $380 million United 
States money value. 

Fishing industry ranks next to agricul- 
ture and livestock. Next to rice, fish is 
next in importance in the Filipino diet. 
There are more than 2,000 varieties of fish 
in Philippine waters. Among the varieties 
are: Sardines, mackerel, tuna, anchovy, ca- 
valla, caesio, milkfish, sea bass, and pam- 
pano. Before the war, the Philippines im- 
ported an average of 15,000 tons of fish 
products annually. In 1950 the fish output 
was 47,937,681 kilos. In the first half of 
1951, the fish output was 30,912,543 kilos. 
And this industry is very rapidly expanding. 

Lumber is an import industry and a great 
economic potentiality lies in the develop- 
ment of this industry. Huge virgin forests 
provide large quantities of timber, particu- 
larly hardwood. The lumber industry is 
one of the five major industries in the 
Philippines. This industry could be made 
one of the Nation’s chief sources of wealth. 
Three-fourths of the total land area of the 
Philippines is covered with forests of stand- 
ing timber—conservatively estimated at 465 
billion board feet. In pre-war years the 
amount of timber cut was only about 1 bil- 
lion board feet. Possibilities for develop- 
ing the Philippine lumber industry are un- 
limited. The late war destroyed the mills 
and equipment but left the forests intact. 
More than 300,000 Filipinos depend solely 
upon the lumber industry for livelihood. 
The inhabitants of the Philippines rely upon 
it for their supply of lumber for construc- 
tion purposes, while the Philippine Govern- 
ment derives annually from this ‘ndustry 
about $25 million. Philippine mahogany is 
recognized by all hardwood manufacturers 
as the finest in the world today. Hardwoods 
are grown throughout the Islands of Min- 
danao, and also in the Provinces of Negros 
Occidental and Negros Oriental. 

Out in the rural areas throughout the 
Philippines there are 2½ million “cottage 
industries.” These industries are: Em- 
broidery, textile, mat and hat weaving, shoes 
and slippers, furniture making, pottery, 
brooms, etc. Embroidery articles exported to 
foreign countries in 1950 amounted to almost 
$6 million, Embroidery exports for 1951 ex- 
ceeded $7 million. 

Tobacco products were a thriving industry 
in the Philippines before the war, This in- 
dustry suffered as a result of the war. To- 
tal exports of tobacco leaf in 1952 were about 
60 percent of the annual average which was 
maintained up to the beginning of World 
War II. 
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The Philippines have vast potentialities for 
the development of waterpower on account 
of their geographical position. There are 
only two large islands in the Philippines 
(Luzon and Mindanao) and on these islands 
there are many rivers and streams with large 
power capabilities which could be economi- 
cally developed for power purposes. In the 
Visayas, or central group, there are dense 
concentrations of population and there ex- 
ists a large demand or necessity for hydro- 
electric development. 

The Philippines, being an island country 
traversed by high mountain ranges, are fa- 
vored by an abundance of rainfall and a 
great portion of the rainfall finds its way 
into the numerous streams which drain 
the country. Power is only as dependable 
as the water supply from which it is derived, 
and, necessarily, a steady supply of water is 
a primary requirement in hydroelectric de- 
velopments. 

The road which the Filipinos have trav- 
eled has been long, rugged, and uphill. 
America’s guidance and assistance are needed 
in the Philippines at this time more than at 
any time in her past history. We should give 
the Filipinos encouragement, cooperation, 
technical guidance, materials, and a certain 
amount of financial aid. We must help to 
strengthen their economy. We must help the 
Filipinos in their drive to prevent the 
spread of communism in their country. 

Indeed, the Philippines are a land of op- 
portunity. 


Just Another Scheme for Winning Con- 
verts to the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Beaumont (Tex.) Enter- 
prise; in an editorial dated February 
25, 1953, charges that the present plans 
to ram the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project through Congress is just 
another scheme for winning converts to 
the project and to create the illusion 
that a Government-backed corporation 
would be able to pay for a 114-mile 
waterway without any additional cost to 
the country’s taxpayers. The editorial 
which follows explodes this myth: 

ANOTHER SEAWAY PROPOSAL 

Senator WII, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
says “There is more support in the Senate 
for the seaway (St. Lawrence) this year than 
I have ever known before.” 

If the Senator is not mistaken in ap- 
praising seaway sentiment in the Senate, 
he has made a rather surprising discovery. 
If Congress correctly reflects the thinking 
of the American people and reacts, as it is 
supposed to, to public sentiment, opposition 
to the St. Lawrence seaway is as strong in 
Congress as ever. 

There is no indication that any of the 
scores of organizations on record as oppos- 
ing this project have changed their minds, 
among them the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion and most of the Nation's seaports and 
carriers. 

Maybe Senator Wr and other Senators 
who agree with him that the St. Lawrence 
seaway project has gained support since last 
year are misled by the propaganda that the 
United States will be at Canada’s “mercy” if 


the United States does not join in financing 
the seaway. 


Seaway advocates are also saying the United 
States will lose a “great opportunity” if it 
fails to become a partner in the seaway proj- 
ect. 

Senator Witty and Representative DON- 
DERO, joined by other Senators, have bills 
pending in Congress to create a “develop- 
ment corporation,” which would issue bonds 
in the amount of $100 million to build a 27- 
foot waterway in the International Rapids 
and Thousand Islands section of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

These bonds would be guaranteed as to 
interest and principal by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, meaning the Nation’s taxpayers. 
New York State or any other licensee of the 
Federal Power Commission and Ontario 
would build a power plant costing approxi- 
mately $500 million. Of this sum $100 mil- 
lion would be contributed to the cost of the 
waterway. 

This looks like just another scheme for 
winning converts to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and to create the illusion that a Gov- 
ernment-backed corporation would be able 
to pay for a 114-mile waterway without any 
additional cost to the country’s taxpayers. 

American proponents of the seaway who 
say it would be a “calamity” for the United 
‘States to let Canada construct a 27-foot wa- 
terway alone do not acknowledge that a 27- 
foot channel would be useless for ocean-go- 
ing shipping even before work had even 
started, although it would satisfy Canada. 

It must be remembered that Canada al- 
ready controls oceangoing commerce on the 
more navigable parts of the St. Lawrence 
River, a broad sea route extending some 
1,000 miles into the heart of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

If the seaway proponents should succeed 
in winning Government support for the 
American waterway plan, their next objective 
would be a 33- or 35-foot channel, which 
would cost, exclusive of a power plant, an 
estimated $2 billion and maybe more, 


Red Methods in Hollywood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Evening Outlook of March 27, 1953; 


Rep METHODS IN Hotiywoop 


Possibly the most striking testimony yet 
received by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has been that of David Lang, 
film writer and Communist Party member 
until 1946. He provided what is apparently 
the longest list to appear of persons attend- 
ing Communist meetings in Hollywood— 
some 50 names. And he reported a threat 
that for this he will be shot when (if) the 
Communist apparatus takes over. 

However, the most revealing information 
was his description of clinics in which lead- 
ing Communist film writers indoctrinated 
younger writers with the party line and 
helped them with their scripts. They were 
taught how to inject Communist propaganda 
into films—propaganda designed to breed 
discontent, to attack our economic and po- 
litical system, to praise Soviet Russia. 

Beyond this, the young writers who showed 
Communist inclinations were helped, by the 
experience of successful writers, to produce 
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good scripts acceptable to the studios; the 
purpose was to keep and increase Commu- 
nists among the writing fraternity, with the 
aim of controlling Hollywood’s idea factory. 
In fact, this built-in employment agency— 
offering success to aspiring writers—was held 
out as an inducement for joining the Com- 
munist Party. If you wanted to get ahead 
quickly, the way was to go Communist. 

This vicious system explains in part the 
tremendous affinity between Hollywood and 
the Communist conspiracy. Undoubtedly 
Communists gravitated toward the movie in, 
dustry as one of the best outlets of expres 
sion, of influencing American thought. Buy 
the ruthless machinery by which Commu: 
nists guarded the door to advancement in 
Hollywood script-writing obviously spurred 
the process. The surprising thing is that the 
studios allowed this Red monopoly to develop 
for nearly two decades without lifting a 
finger. It took congressional investigations 
and public indignation to start action. 

On the credit side, it should be noted that 
most studios are now conducting a cam- 
paign—however belatedly—to weed out Com- 
munists. As for the screen writers, many of 
those who fell for the Red line have grown 
up enough to reject it and aid the House 
Committee in its work. The roster of former 
Communists now aiding the American cause 
is gratifying to the rest of us; and must be 
frightening to Communist functionaries who 
no longer know whom they can trust. This 
is not to say that the subversive danger is 
over; but it is probably not growing any 
worse, and we are learning a great deal about 
how to combat it. ` 


British Taxes Cut in Sweeping Relief To 
Aid Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, why has the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer R. A. Butler cut individual in- 
come taxes, corporation taxes, and sales 
taxes? It is the first step of the Con- 
servative government to keep faith with 
the English people in order to give in- 
centive for greater production. This 
proposal is in line with the common- 
sense approach to the tax question. I 
feel that every Member of the House of 
Representatives should read the account 
of the British tax cut as it appears in 
the New York Times on April 15, 1953. 
While Great Britain under the Con- 
servative government is moving away 
from socialistic policies which brought 
on the British people the curse of infia- 
tion, I am asking the Congress of the 
United States to adopt H. R. 1 as the first 
step in keeping the promise of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to the people of the 
United States that if elected they would 
reduce taxes. I havc always been a great 
admirer of Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
of the great State of Georgia, who has 
had long experience on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. I quote what he has 
had to say on the subject of inflation: 

Excessive taxation is not the answer to 
inflation, The cure lies rather in the adop- 
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tion of an expenditure program tailored to 
fit the ability of our people to pay. 


This viewpoint is emphasized by out- 
standing tax men throughout the coun- 
try. I quote from the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia again: 

Our middle class— 


He said— 


is the group in the structure of our Na- 
tion which is seldom, if ever, represented by 
spokesmen before committees of the Con- 
gress or by lobbyists. They provide the coun- 
try with our professional men and women, 
with the proprietors of our small businesses, 
with the managers and salesmen for our in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises as well 
as a large segment of our local, State, and 
Federal officials. They constitute the very 
backbone of the country and from their 
savings must come the private investment 
capital essential for jobs and production. 
Great Britain is a tragic example of what 
can happen if the welfare of the middle-class 
citizen is ignored in a scramble for taxes to 
support swollen government. 


Canada has reduced individual in- 
come taxes, which has resulted in the 
stimulation of business. France has re- 
duced individual. income taxes. Italy 
has reduced individual income taxes, 
And now Great Britain has reduced in- 
come taxes turned from her socialistic 
course to give her people the tax relief 
they should have. 

Each man in Congress can now write 
his record by signing the petition which 
is now on the desk to bring H. R. 1 to the 
floor for consideration. 

As a part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing the article, to which I have referred, 
which appeared in the April 15 issue of 
the New York Times entitled “British 
Taxes Cut in Sweeping Relief To Aid 
Production.” 

I am concluding my remarks with a 
quotation from the Forgotten Man’s 
Almanac: 

December 27: Honor is a tribunal within 
one’s self whose code is simply the best 
truth one knows. There are no advocates, 
no witnesses, and no technicalities. To feel 
one’s self condemned by that tribunal is 
to feel at discord with one’s self and to sus- 
tain a wound which rankles longer and stings 
more deeply than any wound in the body. 
It is the highest achievement of educa- 
tional discipline to produce this sense of 
honor in minds of young men, which gives 
them a guide in the midst of temptation and 
at a time when all codes and standards seem 
to be a matter of opinion.—William Graham 
Sumner. 

[From the New York Times of April 15, 1953] 
British Taxes Cur IN SwEEPING RELIEF To 

Alp PRODUCTION—BUTLER IN INCENTIVE 

BUDGET SLASHES INCOME, PURCHASE, AND 

Mayor CORPORATE LEvIES—WIDE BENEFTITS 

PREDICTED—CHANCELLOR CALLS FOR 4 RE- 

TURN TO FREER ENDEAVOR BY GIVING MORE 

REWARD FoR EFFORT : 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Lonpon, April 14.— Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer R. A. Butler gave Britain a budget 
today that cut income and sales taxes as 
well as corporation levies in a program de- 
signed to give incentive for greater pro- 
duction, 

For the first time since World War II, a 
British Chancellor proposed no new taxes 
or increases of old ones. On the contrary, 
he cut 5 percent off the basic 4744 percent 
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rate of income tax, slashed the hated pur- 
chase tax by a minimum of 25 percent, 
promised industry that the excess-profits 
tax would end next January, and granted 
substantial offsets in taxes to industries 
willing to invest money to increase pro- 
duction. 

The first reaction to his budget proposals 
‘was one of relief among the ordinary tax- 
payers that their burden was to be light- 
ened rather than increased for a change. 
But the most far-reaching effects of the 
change in Britain’s economic and financial 
policy are likely to be reflected in the na- 
tion’s industry, agriculture, and commerce. 

A SPUR TO FOREIGN TRADE 

From the viewpoint of industry, one of 
the most valuable concessions made by Mr. 
Butler was to restore offsets against taxes 
for capital expenditure on plant and ma- 


chinery and the construction of industrial 


buildings and mining works. These offsets 
will operate for the profits tax as well as 
the income tax and should go a long way 
toward improving Britain’s competitive po- 
sition in world trade by improving her plant 
capacity. 

For investment in plant and machinery 
the allowance will be 20 percent of the 
amount invested and for the construction 
of industrial buildings 10 percent. For in- 
vestments on new mining works, both at 
home and abroad, the rate was increased 
from 10 to 40 percent. 

That Mr. Butler’s second budget as a 
Conservative Chancellor was destined to be 
popular was apparent not only from the 


‘cheers of his supporters in the House of Com- 


mons and the speechlessness of the opposi- 
tion, but from the relief of the ordnnary tax- 


‘payer. Inevitably it will revive speculation 


as to whether Prime Minister Churchill is 
thinking of a post-coronation autumn elec- 
tion to increase his narrow majority in the 
Commons, an eventuality that most profes- 
sional politicians discount. 

Mr. Butler's crowning achievement was to 
find a margin for granting tax relief with- 
out cutting appropriations for defense or the 
social services. In fact, he estimated, that, 
of total expenditures for the coming year 
of £4,259,000,000 ($11,925,200,000°, defense 
would cost £1;497,000,000 and the social serv- 
ices £1,264,000,000. 

(This allocation of about one-third of the 
budget for defense compares with a figure 


near 60 percent in the United States.) 


The defense estimate was up £108,000,000 
over last year and that for social services 
£80,000,000. The total estimated expendi- 
ture for the coming year was up by £108,- 
000,000 over last year’s estimate. 

From his speech in the Commons it was 
apparent that Mr. Butler hoped to make good 
the losses from his tax concessions to a large 
extent by economies in Government spend- 
ing and increased revenues from customs 
and excise duties. 

The excess profits levy, which he promised 
to eliminate next January, is expected to 
yield £100,000,000 in the interim. 

He estimated that reductions in the pur- 
chase tax and other duties would cost the 
Treasury £45,000,000. Other minor conces- 
sions would cost £7,000,000. The income tax 
reduction of sixpence (about 7 cents) in 
the pound ($2.80) will mean a loss of 
Tevenue of £117,000,000. This makes a total 
reduction in taxation in the coming year of 
£169,000,000. 

At the same time, Mr. Butler explained 
that he was budgeting for a surplus of £109,- 
000,000, exclusive of. capital investment, 


‘about £20,000,000 more than was realized in 


the past year and sufficient, he thought, to 
absorb any inflationary surplus of buying 


Of all the taxes the British are called upon 
to pay, none is more burdensome to the 
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consumer and industry than the purchase 
tax. This differs from a sales tax in that it 
is paid by the retailer or middleman to the 
manufacturer and then passed on to the con- 
sumer. On some luxury goods, it has been 
100. percent of the wholesale purchase price. 

The automobile. industry, with its cur- 
tailed export market, the slowly recovering 
textile industry and many other specialized 
trades have been complaining that the pur- 
chase tax was stifling them. 

Mr. Butler slashed it by one-fourth and in 
some cases of depressed industries even more, 
The tax on jewelry and silverware, for in- 
stance, was cut from 100 to 75 percent. The 
tax of 6634 percent on automobiles, radio 
and television sets, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, and washing machines was reduced 
to 50 percent. 

The purchase tax on all sorts of household 
goods, hardware, and bicycles was cut from 
33% to 25 percent. Women were pleased to 
learn that the tax on cosmetics had been cut 
and the men that the umbrella, that stand- 
ard part of the uniform of well-dressed Eng- 
lishmen, henceforth would be taxed at only 
25 percent instead of 6634, 

Taxicabs, which have been disappearing 
from the London streets at an alarming rate 
because of the diminution of their profits, 


will be exempt from purchase tax and can be 


bought freely on the installment plan. Ama- 
teur sports and theatricals and all cricket 
matches are freed from the entertainment 
tax on the ground that the latter, like base- 
ball in the United States, are regarded as a 
national character-building sport, 

Referring to the heavy taxation under 
which Britain has suffered since the war be- 
gan, Mr. Butler said long-term planning was 
not enough and that “an immediate quick- 
ener is indicated to banish the hopeless 
feeling that extra effort is not worth while.” 
He had sought a formula, he said, that would 
relieve corporate industry and will not for- 
get the vital human element, 

He proposed to reduce the standard rate of 
income tax from 9s, 6d. in the pound to 9s, 
More than half the benefit of this reduction, 
he said, will go to corporate industry and the 
rest to individuals in every walk of life. At 
current levels of profits and dividends the 
sixpenny reduction represents £45 million re- 
lief on the undistributed profits of core 
porations. J 

Mr. Butler did not forget the smaller in- 
comes. He announced that, along with the 
reduction in the standard rate, he would cut 
income-tax rates at all lower levels by six- 
pence as well. At present the first £100 of 
taxable income after deductions is taxed at 
the rate of 3s. in the pound, the next £150 at 
5s. 6d., and the next £150 at 7s. 6d., after 
which the standard rate applies. Thus a 
married man with 1 child earning £1,000 a 
year would save £12 under the new tax 
schedules, 


PRAISED AS POTENT TONIC 


Whether the new budget will prove in fact 
to be, as some economists said tonight, the 
most potent shot in the arm the British 
economy has had since economic pressure 
forced Sir Stafford Cripps to devalue the 
pound is for time to tell. 

However, it is true, as Mr. Butler said in 
the House, that the Government of which he 
is a part has “moved for the first time in a 
new direction.” 
~ “The path of restriction,” he continued, 
“has been so firmly fixed in people’s minds 
that it now tends to be regarded as the in- 
evitable line of conduct. But we can now 
look to a more hopeful day. We can lighten 
our load and liberate our energies. The fact 
that we have not been getting the best out 
of our productive capacity springs in part 
from our terrible burden of taxation, which 
is about the highest in the world. Even after 
this budget, we shall not have ‘let up’ to a 
level which can even be called moderate.” 
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Everybody Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
entitled “Everybody Is Right,” as it ap- 
peared in the April 8, 1953, issue of the 
Weekly Star Farmer, published by the 
Kansas City Star Co. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

EVERYBODY Is RIGHT 


Human nature being what it is, an ab- 
solutely objective view on any controversy 
seems almost an impossibility. Man some- 
how or another always manages to see the 
logic of his own side. And, he feels he is 
entirely honest in his opinion. 

Long observation of the workings of the 
farm program reveals that farmers in one- 
crop areas, such as the Dakotas, are firm be- 
lievers in high fixed price supports on grains, 
especially wheat. The cotton farmers of the 
South likewise want high-parity loans on 
their crop. Dairy farmers resent the cap- 
ture of their markets by oleo, while the cot- 
ton and soybean farmers look upon efforts 
to restrict use of oils in oleo and other prod- 
ucts as class legislation. 

When a dam is proposed to control floods, 
the tendency is for those downstream to see 
more logic in the project than those whose 
land would be covered by water. The rall- 
roads look with favor on the flood control 
dam so long as it doesn't provide water for 
navigational purposes. 

The city consumer looks upon government 
aid to the farmer as a handout, but accepts 
the high wages that he receives perhaps be- 
cause of tariff protection as his inalienable 
right. 

The list could go on and on, yet would not 
change a single opinion. Suffice to say that 
this conflict in opinion is what makes the 
world goround. The results are pretty good. 


New Newspaper Greeted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
paper means much to the welfare and 
` progress of any community, and we all 
recognize and appreciate the vital part 
of the press in fostering and promoting 
Americanism and in preserving the 
American way of life. Therefore, the 
establishment of a newspaper is a mat- 
ter of considerable interest and impor- 
tance, not only to the area it is designed 
to serve, but to the State and the Nation 
in its contribution to the public interest 
and freedom of the press. 

In this connection I wish to join the 
citizens of Golden Meadow, La., in the 
congressional district I am privileged to 
represent, in extending greetings to the 
Lower Lafourche Leader, published at 


Golden Meadow, the first issue of which 
publication appeared on April 2, and in 
congratulating the publisher, Mr. Buster 
Vidrine, and the editor, Mr. James King, 
and their assistants, for their enterprise 
in the establishment of this new weekly 
newspaper devoted to the interests and 
activities of the people of that section 
of Lafourche Parish. 

I feel that the real purpose and goal 
of any community newspaper have been 
very well summarized in the following 
editorial appearing in the initial issue 
of the Lower Lafourche Leader: 


As we prepare to print the final section of 
this, our first edition, we have all sorts of 
feelings—a little pride because what we 
worked so hard for is finally here—we feel 
humble because we realize the vast amount 
of responsibility that publishing a newspaper 
entails—and frankly, we feel pretty good be- 
cause of the great number of you who have 
wished us well and encouraged us. 

We are very pleased by the fine reception 
you have given us and our staff in gathering 
together the stories spread throughout the 
Leader, and we feel that certainly we owe 
the people of our community, the 10th ward, 
something for allowing us to begin operation 
here. 

We intend to give you a newspaper which 
will attempt at all times to follow the thesis 
that an ounce of encouragement is worth 
more than a ton of criticism. We will strive 
to give recognition to each and every one 
who does anything for the good of himself, 
his family, his community, or his country. 
By giving proper recognition, we believe that 
that person, or group, will increase his en- 
deavors which will benefit all of us. 

However, do not be led to believe that we 
will not strenuously defend our community 
against unjust and unfair criticisms or not 
take the offensive against anything we may 
think might harm our good community or 
its citizens. We will always have time to 
speak with anyone on any subject, but what 
goes into this newspaper will be ours and, 
we hope, for the best interests of all, 

Finally, let us say that we hope future 
editions will be as pleasant and satisfying 
to publish as this first one has been, 


The Amazing Growth and Expansion of 
Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., is today ex- 
periencing a continuation of the phe- 
nomenal growth which has increased its 
population until it has become the fourth 
largest city in the United States. And 
along with the growth in population, 
business and industry have expanded, 
and Los Angeles is now one of the most 
important production centers in our 
Nation. 

Taking the month of February as an 
example, the business index prepared by 
the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles provides an interesting study of 
the steady progress of business and in- 
dustry in Los Angeles. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment showed little change 
during the month of February. The 
total for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area was estimated by the State depart- 
ment of employment at 83,800, as com- 
pared with 84,100 in January. The re- 
cent figure indicates that there were 14 
percent fewer jobless persons than a 
year ago. 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 

Total employment in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area increased moderately 
in February. The total of 2,072,400 em- 
ployed civilian workers represented a 
gain of 110,100 or 5.6 percent as com- 
pared with February last year. 

FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


Factory employment increased by 
4,600 in the Los Angeles area in Febru- 
ary to reach a new high since World 
War II. As compared with a year ear- 
lier, the increase amounted to nearly 
12 percent. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Employment in the aircraft industry 
showed no change in February. The 
total for this key defense industry was 
at the highest point since mid-1945, but 
was up only 3,300 in the 6 months since 
last August. More rapid gains are ex- 
pected during the balance of 1953, how- 
ever. 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 

Department store sales were at a rela- 
tively higher level in February than in 
January, seasonal factors considered. 
In the Los Angeles area volume was ap- 
proximately 12 percent above February 
last year, after allowance is made for 
one less trading day. 


REAL-ESTATE SALES ACTIVITY 


Real-estate sales activity has in- 
creased substantially, The seasonally 
adjusted index for Los Angeles County— 
1939-40 equals 100—rose from 168.1 in 
January to 183 in February. The latter 
figure was 16 percent above a year ago, 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits rose sharply last 
month. The valuation of permits issued 
in the 14 southernmost counties of the 
State increased to $125,969,000 from 
$101,341,000 in the preceding month, 
This represented a gain of 28 percent 
over February last year—despite one less 
day—and was the largest February total 
on record. Large increases occurred in 
both the residential and the nonresiden- 
tial categories. 

Last month building permits were is- 
sued in Los Angeles County for 8,037 
dwelling units—by far the largest total 
ever recorded in any February. The 
total included 697 units in public-hous- 
ing projects, but even without these it 
was a record February by a substantial 
margin. Noteworthy in the permit fig- 
ures for many months has been the 
marked trend toward the construction 
of multiple-family structures. In Feb- 
ruary, for example, the 5,035 single- 
family dwellings included in the permits 
represented a gain of only 7 percent over 
a year ago, whereas the 3,002 family 
units in multiples represented an in- 
crease of 134 percent. 
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University Professors Could Profit by 
Labor Union Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Beverly Hills (Calif.) Bulletin 
of March 22, 1953: 


Universiry Proressors Coup PROFIT BY 
LABOR UNION RULE 


A good many college faculties and presi- 
dents might review with profit the action 
of the AFL American Federation of Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists in passing a rule 
subjecting members to disciplinary action 
when they decline to say whether or not they 
were, or are, Communists. 

Not all colleges, of course, swallow whole 
the plaint that refusal to answer such a 
question not only is within the constitu- 
tional rights of the individual, but that such 
refusal should not subject the individual to 
loss of his job. At least 100 have been fired 
from California colleges though in the real 
hotbed of pinkos the action has been milder, 

However, some colleges and a few church 
groups, as well as many organizations, 
stretch common sense in their interpreta- 
tion of an individual's right to think and to 
speak, particularly the freedom generally ac- 
corded professors. 

Intellectual freedom is a priceless heritage. 
And with it goes a tremendous responsibility, 
too—a responsibility to see that intellectual 
freedom is not used by those who are not 
intellectually free, to destroy freedoms for 
all of us. 

The real question which arises when a 
professor, a movie star, a writer, or anybody 
else refuses to say if he has been or is a 
Communist becomes one of whether or not 
that person, by such refusal, himself is hid- 
ing from the truth. 

Naturally, we must protect minorities from 
unreasoned emotion of the majorities. But 
we cannot forget, either, that a society of 
freemen has a right—above the right of a 
single individual—to protect itself. 

The AFTRA’s ruling which expels a mem- 
ber when he refuses to face up to the $64 
question is one way freemen may protect 
themselves from the deceit of traitors. 


Federal Taxes on Highway Users 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include a resolution by the 
Legislature of Oklahoma, which I include 
on behalf of our Oklahoma delegation 
in Congress, to wit, Senators ROBERT S. 
Kerr and MIKE Monroney, and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
PAGE BELCHER, ED EDMONDSON, CARL 
ALBERT, TOM STEED, JOHN JARMAN, and 
myself, Victor WICKERSHAM, 


The resolution follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution 506 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation nec- 
essary to retire the Federal Government 
from the field of taxation on gasoline and 
to discontinue the diversion of other high- 
way user taxes to any purpose other than 
road and highway construction 
Whereas the United States Government 

collected the sum of 81,758, 792,000 in the fis- 

cal year 1951 from highway users, including 
$569,048,000 in gasoline taxes, and during 
said year returned to the States for high- 
ways only $400,050,395, less than one-fourth 
of that collected; and 

Whereas the Federal Government collected 
the sum of $73,543,766 in gasoline taxes in 

Oklahoma in the fiscal year 1951 while re- 

turning to Oklahoma only $11,353,483. for 

roads and highways; and 

Whereas road construction and mainte- 
nance is the duty and responsibility of State 
and county government and all activities in 
that field by the Federal Government save 
and except such as are in Federal reserva- 
tions, preserves, and other federally owned 
lands, are needless duplications of planning, 
engineering, and inspection which result in 
much financial waste, redtape, and delay; 
and 

Whereas the governors of the 48 States are 
currently urging the Federal Government to 
retire from the fleld of highway user taxes, 
particularly gasoline taxes: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate con- 
curring therein) as follows: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby memorialized to enact 
legislation necessary to retire the Federal 
Government at once from the field of tax- 
ation on gasoline and motor oils. 

2. That Federal taxes on highway users 
such as on tires, motor vehicles, and acces- 
sories be spent on transcontinental high- 
ways under Public Roads Administration 
planning and not diverted to other uses as is 
now the practice. 

8. That the chief clerk of this house of 
representatives is hereby directed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, the 
President of the Senate, and to the eight 
Members of the Oklahoma delegation in Con- 
gress 


Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 30th day of March 1953. 
James O. WALSH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate the 31st day of 
March 1953, 
RAYMOND Gary, 
President of the Senate. 


Pan-American Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include a 
proclamation issued by His Excellency 
John Lodge, Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, proclaiming yesterday, 
Senge April 14, to be Pan-American 
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Following is the proclamation: 
PROCLAMATION 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
General Statutes of Connecticut and in 
keeping with this State’s traditional amity 
toward our neighbors of the Americas, I 
hereby proclaim Tuesday, April 14, 1953, to 
be Pan-American Day. 

April 14 is the 63d anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. One 
of the impelling reasons for the existence of 
this fraternity of the 21 American nations is 
the recognition by its members of their in- 
terdependence upon one another and, there- 
fore, their need for unity, mutual assistance, 
and common defense. 

This interdependence among the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere is concretely 
illustrated by the exchange of goods between . 
our own State and Nation and the Latin 
American countries. The United States is 
engaged in vast defense preparations. We 
in Connecticut, with a greater per capita 
defense output than any other State, have 
a major role in this production. 

Yet our great outpouring of military equip- 
ment and supplies would not be possible 
without the many vital materials which come 
to us from the other Americas. Bauxite im- 
ported from elsewhere in the hemisphere, for 
example, provides large quantities of the 
aluminum we require. We consume huge 
Latin American imports of antimony, zinc, 
copper, cadmium, lead, tin, quartz 
and many another strategic mineral in re- 
building our fighting m: here and 
abroad, Iron ore to make our steel is com- 
ing to us in increasing amounts from South 
America, and so is petroleum to run our 
planes, trains, tanks, and trucks. 

Latin America, on the other hand, depends 
upon our country for more than $3 billion 
worth of machinery and finished products 
annually. 

This interdependence of the American na- 
tions and the resultant need for continuing 
unity and friendship among them are factors 
which should be stressed in exercises in our 
schools and in public assemblies honoring 
Pan-American Day, 1953. 

Given under my hand and seal of the 
State at the capitol, in Hartford, this 10th 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 1953, 
and of the independence of the United 
States, the 177th, 

JOHN LODGE, 
Governor, 

By His Excellency’s command: 

ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State, 


Unreported Gl's in Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time while we wait with mixed emotions, 
apprehensive, yet daring to hope that 
the recently concluded prisoner ex- 
change in Korea is not completely an- 
other Communuist hoax, I should like 
to recommend to my fellow Congress- 
men an article entitled “Unreported 
GT's in Siberia,” which has appeared 
in the May issue of Esquire magazine. 
While its author, Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr., 
carefully explains that he could not con- 
clusively prove the validity of the infor- 
mation presented, I believe that since 
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the article was written two events have 
occurred which lend credence to his 
report. 

The first is the obviously absurd figure 
of 600 sick and wounded United Na- 
tions prisoners which the Communists 
have agreed to return as compared to 
the 5,800 which we ar? releasing in ex- 
change. No; I do not quarrel with our 
acceptance of this small number, which 
includes only about 125 American GI’s; 
we cannot hold up the return of even 
one man to strive endlessely for a better 
bargain in number. Yet, it is an insult 
to American intelligence that the Com- 
munists would have us believe that of 
the 13,012 American GI’s_ reportedly 
missing in action and/or POW’s only 
120-odd are sick and wounded and there- 
fore fall into the proper exchange cate- 
gory under the present program. 

Secondly, the Department of Defense 
over the past weekend released a report 
giving factual information about the 
forced indoctrination to communism to 
which American prisoners are being sub- 
jected by the Reds. 

On January 13 last I introduced into 
the House of Representatives House Res- 
olution 74, proposing the creation of a 
committee of Congress to investigate 
atrocities against American prisoners in 
Korea which were reported as far back 
as November 1951. My information 
which led to the introduction of this 
resolution is indeed strengthened and 
corroborated by the events of the past 
10 days and Mr. Nagorski’s article, which 
appears below: 

UNREPORTED GI’s IN SIBERIA 


(By Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr.) 

This is a shocking story, and those who 
wish not to believe it may rest their hopes 
on the fact that we do not have proof of it, 
Re: news events that occur in the 
Soviet Union is an art rather than a science: 
there are no official sources that can be 
trusted, eyewitnesses are often murdered or 
silenced by threats, all the electronic and 
mechanical means of communication are 
censored by the government. Information 
does get out, through refugees or smugglers 
or secret agents, and a great deal of this in- 
formation comes to me because I am general 
manager of the Foreign News Service, an 
organization which specializes in gathering 
news from behind the Iron Curtain. But 
we have no proof, and we always may be 
wrong. 

Our information, gathered over the last 
year, tells us that American soldiers captured 
by Communist forces in the Korean conflict 
have been shipped to the Soviet Union to 
work in slave-labor camps or to train as 
Communist propaganda agents. This article 
presents the details of the story as I know 
them, the proof available to my hand, and as 
much information about my sources as I am 
at liberty to reveal. 

We have almost forgotten about it by now, 
but a totally unexpected shock hit this nation 
on November 15, 1951. Morning newspaper 
headlines screamed the delayed news of a 
mass killing of American POW’s by the Chi- 
nese and Korean Communists. The report 
was by Col. James M. Hanley, Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Eighth Army. It 
accused the enemy of slaughtering more than 
2,500 captured American soldiers, and it gave 
details: names, dates, places. 

General Ridgway, then our commander in 
Korea, was surprised to learn that Colonel 
Hanley’s report had roused a fury of public 
opinion at home. To him it was an old story. 
In December 1950 he had sent to Washing- 
ton a film which showed the recovered bodies 


of American prisoners shot in the back of 
the skull and buried with their hands still 
tied behind their backs. ‘This murder of 
prisoners was not even a new Communist 
tactic: near the beginning of World War II 
several thousand Polish officers had been 
killed by the Russians in Katyn Forest, and 
their bodies thrown into a mass grave, They 
too, had been killed by bullets fired from be- 
hind; their hands, too, had been tied behind 
their backs. 

In fact, by the time Colonel Hanley's re- 
port was issued the Communists had changed 
their tactics. Up to April 1951, I received 
many reports indirectly fröm Korean and 
Chinese natives who had witnessed mass 
shootings of captured UN troops. Up to that 
time the Chinese and North Korean forces 
were harsh and brutal in their treatment of 
POW's. Then the orders, from Peiping or 
from Moscow, changed. From that time on- 
ward GI's were treated as usable human 
material. 

This technique, too, was an old one. Dur- 
ing the last war the Red Army captured and 
imprisoned not only our former enemies, 
the Germans, Italians, Rumanians, Hun- 
garians and Austrians, but also some of our 
allies, notably the Poles. Some of these 
POW’'s returned home, but many, perhaps 
most, are still unaccounted for. Germany 
claims that 1,500,000 of her soldiers are still 
missing; Japan gives a figure of 100,000; Italy 
of 63,000. To all these claims the Soviet 
leaders calmly answer that all but war crim- 
mals have been repatriated. Despite the 
calm answer, Russia sent West Germany 650 
of her missing prisoners between January 
and August 1952. 

According to official statistics, the number 
of American soldiers missing in action in 
Korea was 13,012 in December 1952, We do 
not know how many of these men are still 
alive, how many are prisoners in Korea, how 
many are in China or Russia. But our best 
information is that large numbers of Amer- 
icans are now living in camps scattered in 
the various Republics of Russia. 

The coordinating center for these camps 
seems to be the city of Molotov. Northeast 
of Molotov, in the area commonly known as 
northwestern Siberia, Americans have been 
seen in at least six camps, and other Ameri- 
can POW’s have been reported from camps 
situated on the Pacific coast of Siberia, in 
Khabarovsk and in the towns of Chita and 
Omsk, both on the Trans-Siberia Railroad. 

Molotov, formerly known as Perm, has a 
population of 255,000 and lies west of the 
Ural Mountains. It has been an industrial 
center since the early eighteenth century, 
when copper smelting plants were estab- 
lished, and today it produces agricultural 
machinery, lumber and leather goods, and, 
of course, refined copper. In Molotov the 
headquarters of the Soviet political police 
is a large building also used as a prison, 
and American POW's have been kept there 
for periods of screening and interrogation. 

The Communists use 2 procedures—1 for 
South Koreans, the other for all other U. N. 
personnel—in dealing with prisoners of war. 
South Koreans are sent to nearby camps and 
interrogated; officers, technicians, and cases 
of special interest are then separated and 
sent to the nearest outpost of the Soviet 
Military Mission in China. 

It is widely rumored in China that a secret 
agreement has been concluded between Pei- 
ping and Moscow regarding these prisoners. 
According to that pact, certain cases are au- 
tomatically transferred by the Chinese to the 
Soviet authorities. Such cases include all 
high-ranking South Korean officers who can 
be accused of deliberate and active coopera- 
tion with the enemy. They are considered 
war criminals and treated accordingly. Ac- 
tive anti-Communists, men unwilling to 
talk, and other minor cases are also turned 
over to the Russians. 

The men must all pass Soviet Military Mis- 
sion screening. Those who fail to are 
sent to isolated camps in the Yakutsk Au- 
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tonomous Soviet Republic, the largest in area 
of the Russian Republics—1,169,000 square 
miles—but one of the smallest in popula- 
tion—only 420,000 inhabitants. The region 
has no railroads, and highways are the sole 
means of transportation. In the Ministry of 
State Security Building at the town of Ya- 
kutsk, the capital of the Republic, is the 
Central Commission for Korean POW’s. 

Col. Ivan Achsagnyrov, a police officer who 
heads the Central Commission, recently sen- 
tenced a number of South Korean officers to 
15 to 25 years in labor camps. Although 
Russia officially is not at war with the United 
Nations forces defending Korea, these men 
were all accused of cooperating with the 
enemy. 

Only Asians are sent to Yakutsk. All other 
U. N. prisoners are sent to camps located on 
the Yalu River, where they are interrogated 
by Chinese and Russian officers who speak 
perfect English. These officers conduct the 
first screening. American Air Force officers, 
artillerymen, tank specialists, and other 
technicians are separated from the rest and 
sent to special camps. (Some of these spe- 
cialists, considered particularly valuable, are 
flown directly to Russia. Their first stop is 
at Poset, a naval station at Poset Bay, on the 
Chinese-Soviet frontier.) 

These special camps are scattered along 
the Chinese side of the Yalu River. In June 
1952 I heard descriptions, without names or 
locations, of two of the camps. At that 
time about 900 non-Korean POW’s, mostly 
Americans and some British and Turks, were 
housed in the two camps. Each camp had 
about 450 men divided into units of 50 or 60. 
The Communists were trying their best to 
make their captives feel at ease. Food was 
decent, the daily routine was light, and there 
was plenty of recreation. Books and maga- 
zines were available in English, French, Rus- 
sian, and German. Battle films—usually 
featuring villages and cities bombed by U. N. 
planes—were shown every night, Instruc- 
tion in the Russian language was available 
to anyone who wanted it, and short discus- 
sion sessions with camp political officers were 
held 3 or 4 times a day. 

Various delegations visited the camps and 
tried to influence the opinions of the cap- 
tives. The delegations included various 
peace committees, local school children, 
women's societies, and so forth. The chil- 
dren were particularly vocal in describing 
to the prisoners the barbarities committed 
against their homes and their parents by 
U. N. fliers, A Welfare Committee of Pris- 
oners of War, including many prominent 
citizens, administered the camps. 

The Yalu camps, however, play host to the 
GI's for only a few weeks. Then the Com- 
munists are ready for further screening and 
for work on their victims. 

The political officers, who formerly led 
discussions on world events, now begin con- 
ducting daily interrogations. Within a day 
or two they know which prisoners they want. 
Most of the men are settled in ordinary 
POW camps in North Korea and China; 
but those suspected of active anticommu- 
nism, and those in whose remarks the officers 
see possibilities of conversion to the Com- 
munist “faith,” are turned over to the Rus- 
sians. They are marked as “dead” on the 
official POW lists. 

The first screenings are of a general char- 
acter, so a substantial number of Americans 
who do not fit into the Communist plans 
are included on the trip to Russia. Our 
information indicates that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the transferred prisoners 
refuse to be used for propaganda work. 

The second lap of the journey takes the 
selected POW’s to transit camps directly 
north of Korea at Khabarovsk and Komso- 
molsk. The men are transported by rail in 
trains heavily guarded by MVD men accom- 
panied by dogs. At the transit camps there 
are more interrogations, and then selected 
POW's are sent to Chita, located east of 
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Lake Baikal and near the Chinese frontier. 
The town, one of the largest on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, has an impressive MVD 
prison, 

Here the Communists start talking force. 
The prisoners know that their fate is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Soviet police; they 
are told that the North Koreans have de- 
clared them dead. 

At this point the prisoner is given the 
choice of cooperating with his captors, and 
going to a rest camp at Shivanda, or refus- 
ing cooperation and winding up at one of 
the stricter camps in the Komi-Permiak Dis- 
trict. Even after he has been sent to Komi- 
Permiak, however, the prisoner can still 
change his mind—the Russians are trying to 
dupe and utilize as many men as they can. 

The Komi-Permiak National District lies 
northwest of Molotov. One camp for Ameri- 
cans is located in the district capital, Kudym- 
Kar, and others are in the towns of Chermoz 
and Gubakha. There are four separate 
camps in Chermoz, three of them labor 
camps and the fourth a disciplinary prison 
camp. 

In their outward appearance these camps 
do not differ from thousands of similar 
slave-labor camps in Russia. 

The day starts in the overcrowded bar- 
racks at 5 in the morning. We know that 
last June, in the Gajsk Camp near Chermoz, 
about 200 Americans were used as forced 
labor; and we may take their daily routine 
as typical. After a breakfast consisting of 
a cup of tea and one slice of dark bread, 
the men—a number of them engineers as- 
signed to the workshops—were marched to 
where they were working on the local rail- 
road. Lunch was brought out to them. 
Judging by the Russian standard they did 
not eat badly. But they were all accustomed 
to a far better diet and they were suffering 
considerably. 

These camps are under dual control. Po- 
litical control is exercised by a special dele- 
gate from the Central Committee of the 
Komi-Permiak National District of the Com- 
munist Party. His name is Comrade Edovin, 
Military control is in the hands of a man 
called Kalypin who was detailed to the job 
from Moscow in the middle of February 1952. 

Every day a few men from each camp are 
taken to Molotov, where the Russians make 
further attempts to get them to cooperate. 
They never return to the camps they have 
left; but some probably wind up in Shivanda. 

Shivanda is a small place near Chita. The 
camp caters to a very few men who strike 
the Communists as deserving special treat- 
ment. It is a luxurious undertaking, with 
good food, clean accommodations, and gen- 
eral conditions far above anything known by 
the average Russian. The selected few stay 
at the camp for a period of 4 to 5 weeks. At 
the end of that period they either graduate 
and receive an assignment, or fail and return 
to the labor camps. 

We have not been able to find out the 
number of GI’s sent to Shivanda or the num- 
ber sent out on assignments. The political 
department of the East Siberian railroads 
issued at the beginning of 1952 a classified 
circular to all its personnel requesting com- 
plete silence on the journeys of American 
POW’s. The penalty for breaking this order 
was 25 years in prison or death. 

From Shivanda the road is wide open to 
Moscow. Most of the few who take that 
road start their work by giving lectures on 
new American weapons, strategy, political 
trends, and psychological warfare to selected 
groups of Red army officers. The others are 
used in various propaganda drives, Three 
American officers captured in Korea have 
made good-will visits to Warsaw, Sofia, and 
Bucharest, bringing greetings to the peoples 
of Poland, Bulgaria, and Rumania from the 
American Prisoners of War Peace Committee. 
No doubt they also assured these people of 
the peaceful intentions of Russia and the 
warmongering of the United States. 


The story comes to me from a unique in- 
formant, a short, husky little man whom I 
met in Berlin in the early part of 1952. He 
was then fresh from a trip to Poland, He 
was not a Pole, but he was interested in 
any and all of the countries which had 
fallen victim to Communist aggression. He 
had lived under communism and decided to 
devote his life to fighting it. He wanted to 
get as much news as possible out of the Red 
orbit. “The West must know,” he said. 
“Otherwise it will perish.” 

By the time I was boarding my plane back 
home we had agreed upon a trial period of 
cooperation. He was to furnish the Foreign 
News Service with any material he might 
lay his hands on, but he was never to divulge 
his sources to me or to anyone else. “You 
may take it or leave it,” he said. Tou are 
not to write to me unless I tell you so.” 

His dispatches started arriving soon there- 
after. At first they looked so sensational 
that I was afraid to use them. Then I was 
able to verify 1 or 2 through other channels. 
From then on, my Berlin friend became a 
regular contributor to our organization, 

I have never been able to check directly 
the reliability of his stories. I cannot go to 
Russia, nor can I send anyone there. This 
way of reporting has been forced on us by 
the men in the Kremlin, and my friend looks 
as thought he were one of the few masters 
of the new technique. His methods are a 
combination of interviewing refugees, read- 
ing the Soviet press, and establishing con- 
tact with people inside the Soviet world. 

The only way I could possibly gain con- 
fidence in him was to receive confirmation of 
his major stories from some other sources. 
I waited several months, and then the con- 
firmations came. One of his stories arrived 
in May. It described how a group of young 
boys, all members of the Komsomol (Com- 
munist Youth League), in Chapaev, western 
Kazakhstan, listened regularly to the Voice 
of America. They listened in Russian and 
in Turkestani, using a radio set in the local 
post offce. They had an organized group 
with a different boy listening every night 
and reporting to the others. 

The group was betrayed by its own device. 
A teacher in the boys’ school found a couple 
of notes inside a textbook about the previous 
night’s broadcast of the Voice. The police 
came, and one of the boys stabbed an officer 
to death, then hanged himself. Two others 
were killed while trying to escape. Four 
went to jail. 

The story was interesting and I released it, 
It went, of course, to the Voice of America 
people. A couple of months later I was in- 
formed that the government had confirmed 
its accuracy. 

Shortly after that first indirect confirma- 
tion he sent me another interesting story: A 
purge is going on in the Soviet Republic of 
Georgia. It is hitting party officials and many 
heads will soon be rolling. Georgia is Stalin's 
native land and he takes special care of it. 
Lavrenti Beria himself has made a trip to 
Georgia. He quoted from Beria’s speech al- 
legedly delivered at the congress of the Geor- 
gian Communist 

My first reaction was that this time it was 
a little too farfetched. I kept the story for 
2 days, then decided to let it go. My release 
date was July 22, 1952. 

I received a confirmation on September 23, 
1952, when a special dispatch from Moscow 
to the New York Times announced the purge 
and Beria's visit. The dispatch must have 
passed through Soviet censorship. In other 
words, the confirmation came from official 
Soviet sources, 

This account of American Pow's in 
Russia, every detail in it, was received from 
the same man. I do not know his sources or 
his contacts; asking him would mean losing 
him. All I can do is to wait again for con- 
firmation. The story itself, loaded with fac- 
tual details, is convincing as far as I am con- 
cerned. 
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But what does it mean? To me it means 
that the Soviet Union is still applying, 
though it is now supposedly a nonbelliger- 
ent, the ruthless techniques it used in the 
last war. A captured man is merely a useful 
object to the Soviet Government; useful as 
a teacher or a propagandist if he is coopera- 
tive, as a slave if he is not; and useful al- 
ways as a way to undermine the morale of 
his relatives at home. The Communists see 
to it that a prisoner’s family rarely if ever 
hears from him: they do not allow him to 
write letters and they refuse to permit the 
International Red Cross to visit the camps. 
Their tight censorship guarantees that the 
full story will never become public—unless 
they split with China and the two Com- 
munist states start blaming each other for 
atrocities. 

To Americans generally this story should 
be another reminder of the nature of the 
force they are fighting, another proof of the 
need for cool heads, cool judgment and res- 
olution in dealing with the Communists. 
Eventually these qualities may bring back 
from their Russian slavery the men missing 
in Korea. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill which has been referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, without amendment, for a 
further period of 1 year. President 
Eisenhower in his message to the Con- 
gress on April 7 has asked us to extend 
the Trade Agreements Act in its present 
form for a period of 1 year in order to 
give the new administration time to un- 
dertake a thorough and comprehensive 
reexamination of the economic foreign 
policy of the United States. The bill I 
have introduced would accomplish this 
objective. 

Mr. Speaker, a broad study of this 
kind is urgently necessary. We have 
poured billions of dollars into foreign aid 
in order to bolster up the economies of 
countries which are important to our 
security. We are still doing it. Apart 
from the shipment of military goods, our 
exports to the rest of the world are still 
in excess of our imports by some $2 bil- 
lion which have to be paid for by various 
forms of extraordinary grant assistance 
representing a burden on the American 
taxpayer. Somehow, someway, we have 
got to achieve a balance in this situation 
and achieve it on a basis which will sus- 
tain a healthy American export trade 
without the need for continuing grants, 

What the President proposes is to take 
a look at the problem as a whole, some- 
thing which the previous administration 
never did. Our foreign economic policy 
today is a patchwork job which is pulling 
apart at the seams. We deal at one time 
with reciprocal trade, at another time 
with import restrictions on agricultural 
products, at another time with foreign 
aid and technical assistance, and so it 
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goes all down the line. There is no at- 
tempt to fit the pieces together or to de- 
vise an approach to our international 
economic problems in a consistent and 
comprehensive way. As the President 
has rightly said: 

Our trade policy is only one part, although 
a vital part, of a larger problem. This prob- 
lem embraces the need to develop, through 
cooperative action among the free nations, 
a strong and self-supporting economic sys- 
tem capable of providing both the military 
strength to deter aggression and the rising 
productivity that can improve living stand- 
ards. 

No feature of American policy is more im- 
portant in this respect than the course which 
we set in our economic relations with other 
nations. The long term economic stability 
of the whole free world and the overriding 
question of world peace will be heavily 
influenced by the wisdom of our decisions, 
As for the United States itself, its security 
is fully as dependent upon the economic 
health and stability of the other free na- 
tions as upon their adequate military 
strength. 


I believe we should give the President, 
and the Congress, the time that is need- 
ed to complete a careful and judicious 
survey of what needs to be done by ex- 
tending the Trade Agreements Act for 
this interim period of 1 year. In short, 
we would have a moratorium on tariff 
debating in the Congress while this 
whole problem was being reexamined. 
It is the intention of the President, 
which he stated very clearly in his mes- 
sage to us, that the executive branch 
shall consult with the Congress in de- 
veloping recommendations based upon 
the studies that will be made. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly hope that an 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
will support the President in this matter 
and will promptly approve a 1-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
without change, and without prolonged 
hearings and debate. 


The Big League Gets a Shot in the Arm 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I think a new era was 
started in big league baseball. Milwau- 
kee inaugurated its new era in the big 
leagues, and while Milwaukee. will be 
greatly benefited under the new order I 
think the big leagues will also be bene- 
fited. As the different teams of the Na- 
tional League come to our city they will 
take back the story of the virtues of 
Milwaukee. 

I wish to include in my remarks the 
following excellent editorial in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel for April 15, 1953: 

WELL DONE 

Ready? Everybody reach over with your 
right hand and give the fellow next to you a 
pat on the back. 

And now, reach over with your left hand 
and give Lou Perini, Charlie Grimm, John 


Quinn, Joe Cairnes, and the rest of the Braves 
a pat on the back. 

That will take care of the credits for the 
history-making affair Tuesday afternoon in 
the Milwaukee stadium. 

That fellow on your right hand represents 
all our hometowners, from officials to inter- 
ested citizens. 

The best summary of what went on Tues- 
day was the sound of it, the sound that rolled 
upward from the massive bank of 35,000 peo- 
ple while the Braves were putting together 
the most thrilling sports event in Milwaukee 
history. 

Milwaukee has never heard a sound like 
that before. It was a big-league sound, the 
kind of sound you associate with Comiskey 
Park or the Polo Grounds, but never before 
with Milwaukee. 

Well, we made it, and that’s why the fel- 
Icw next to you deserves a pat on the back. 
We'll have to keep on making big-league 
sounds to prove it wasn’t a fluke, but the 
important thing is that we proved we can 
do it at all. We built a park that can do the 
job, we filled it up right to its steel and con- 
crete brim, and we drenched it with a spirit 
that bore the genuine trademark, “big 
league.” 

That other pat on the back—for Perini and 
company—should really come from the heart. 
What the chiefs of the Braves tribe, the play- 
ers, and the staff personnel accomplished 
during the fleeting weeks before Tuesday’s 
kickoff is nearly unbelievable in the light of 
the result. 

It seemed almost as though the Braves 
had been here for years, it was that smooth 
on Tuesday. Nothing showed, of the frantic 
and monumental effort involved in the up- 
rooting of a major baseball team with all its 
staff and services, transplanting it to a truly 
virginal and untried plot, replanting thou- 
sands of spectators whose roots were already 
set for another ball game altogether, remap- 
ping a complex major-league schedule—and 
then bringing off a heart-in-the-mouth 
opener that will be recounted to grandchil- 
dren for generations to come. 

They almost overdid it, those Braves. 
Snatching victory with a 10th inning homer 
was the stuff of dreams, maybe, but nobody 
really expected to see it happen in broad 
daylight. No movie studio would ever buy 
such an unrealistic story. 

But we'll buy it, and we're in the market 
for more. 


P. S.—Like any new machine, there were 
a few “bugs” in the stadium. But these will 
be ironed out in no time at all. We are con- 
fident that anyone who was unintentionally 
discommoded Tuesday will realize the size 
of the task and how well it was performed. 


The National Bureau of Standards Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to discuss a matter of considerable 
moment. It is a matter which has had 
considerable attention in the press. It 
is a matter centering on and resulting 
from the controversy over a product that, 
it is claimed, is of benefit to batteries—a 
product called AD-X2—and involving 
the forced resignation of the Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

I am deeply concerned over this situ- 
ation, particularly in view of the evident 
demoralization of the staff of the Na- 
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tional Bureau of Standards, and the dan- 
ger of its dissolution by virtue of resigna- 
tions and departures. I should like to 
add that my knowledge of this situation 
is not dependent solely upon the press— 
and in passing I should like to compli- 
ment the press, and in particular the 
Washington Post and the Star for their 
fine reporting of the facts and events 
in this case. My knowledge is also based 
upon personal contact with various 
members of the Bureau’s staff who are 
my constituents, and what I have dis- 
covered in private conversations with 
these people bears out completely the 
reports on the abject morale that now 
exists among members of the Bureau's 
staff. 

I have devoted considerable thought 
to this situation and have undertaken 
a study of what appear to me to be the 
relevant elements. The problem we are 
confronted with is not a trival one: it 
would be a grave error on our part to 
underestimate its importance and the 
dangers implicit in this situation, for the 
Bureau is a key agency of the Govern- 
ment, rendering critical services to the 
Government, to business, to industry, and 
to the public. Above all, I have come 
to the conclusion that a thorough study 
is in order and that politics should not 
enter into this situation—for it is pre- 
cisely the entry of politics into science 
that is one of the most serious elements 
in the present matter. Accordingly, I 
should like to present a picture of the 
situation, not with the object of adding 
further to the present furor and confu- 
sion, but in the interest of clarity and 
above all to direct your attention to 
certain constructive steps that can be 
taken. 

In this spirit, then, I should like, first, 
to present a general picture of the Bu- 
reau and its work; second, to make cer- 
tain suggestions of a constructive kind; 
and third, to present the general con- 
troversial aspects of the immediate sit- 
uation, as illuminating data of a back- 
ground kind, through a few of the 
various relevant comments and editorials 
that have appeared both in the public 
and in the technical press of the Nation. 
I. COMMENTS ON THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

STANDARDS 


FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITIES 


The National Bureau of Standards is 
the principal laboratory of the Federal 
Government for basic and applied re- 
search and development in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, metallurgy, and 
engineering—electronic, electrical, me- 
chanical, hydraulic, ceramic, and struc- 
tural engineering. The Bureau is a 
service laboratory, established by act of 
Congress in 1901 to fulfill two major 
functions: First, to serve the Govern- 
ment as a scientific laboratory and, sec- 
ond, to serve the Nation’s science and 
industry by establishing and maintain- 
ing the fundamental standards of 
science, related instrumentation and 
measurement methods, and the provision 
of such services as calibration. 

The specific general functions assigned 
by Congress to the Bureau are the 
following: 


(a) The custody, maintenance, and devel- 
opment of the national standards of meas- 
urement, and the provision of means and 
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methods for making measurements consist- 
ent with those standards, including the com- 
parison of standards used in scientific in- 
vestigations, engineering, manufacturing, 
commerce, and educational institutions with 
the standards adopted or recognized by the 
Government. 

(b) The determination of physical con- 
stants and properties of materials when such 


data are of great importance to scientific or 


manufacturing interests and are not to be 
obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere. 

(c) The development of methods for test- 
ing materials, mechanisms, and structures, 
and the testing of materials, supplies, and 
equipment, including items purchased for 
use of Government departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. 

(d) Cooperation with other governmental 
agencies and with private organizations in 
the establishment of standard practices, in- 
corporated in codes and specifications, 

(e) Advisory service to Government agen- 
cies on scientific and technical problems. 

(f) Invention and development of devices 
to serve special needs of the Government, 

NBS CIVILIAN OPERATIONS 


The technologic nature of our econ- 
omy requires uniformity and precision 
of measurement if, for example, mass 
production is to be feasible.. For such 
reasons, the Bureau’s work in scientific 
standards and measurement represents 
a cornerstone of commerce, industry, 
and science. These scientific standards 
range from the meter and kilogram to 
devices that provide standard radio fre- 
quencies. The number has grown from 
a few in the early days of the century to 
several hundred. As science and tech- 
nology have advanced, greater and 
greater precision has been required in 
basic standards of the classical kind, like 
length and mass, while new fields have 
opened requiring new standards and 
methods of measurement, like the high- 
er radio frequencies and atomic energy. 

The application of the Bureau’s re- 
search, development, and service activi- 
ties is diffused throughout all of science, 
industry, and commerce. Most basic 
commodities like wheat, steel, and coal 
are bought and sold on a weight basis, 
for example. The accuracy and uni- 
formity of scales for such transactions 
depends upon the Bureau’s work in mass, 
The Bureau itself, in cooperation with 
the railroads, calibrated master track 
scales throughout the country. Ordi- 
nary weighing devices are calibrated 
against State standards, provided, and 
periodically checked by the Bureau. 
Precision weights for chemical analysis 
are calibrated in the Bureau’s labora- 
tories. 

The industrial control of dimensions 
in mass-production industries depends 
upon the standard of length and associ- 
ated instruments, measurement meth- 
ods, and calibration services. For ex- 
ample, the mass production of uniform 
pistons in the automobile industry de- 
pends initially upon calipers and mi- 
crometers used in the shop, These in- 
struments are checked by a given com- 
pany against its master gage blocks, 
The master gage blocks are periodically 
submitted to the Bureau for calibration 
against the Bureau’s standards, The 
actual method of calibration is optical in 
nature, linked back to the standard 
meter. 

The diversity in our basic standards 
is directly related to the diversity of our 


economy. Thus, standards exist and are 
needed in electricity, optics, mechanics, 
electronics, chemistry, atomic and nu- 
clear physics, and so forth. Their appli- 
cations take a similar diversity of form. 
Standard radio frequencies, obtained 
from crystal clocks of high precision and 
associated complex electronic instru- 
mentation, are provided through con- 
tinuous broadcasting over station WWV, 
Maryland, and WWVH, Hawaii. These 
frequencies are used in such ways as the 
following: broadcast stations use the 
signals to keep their transmitters in 
channel; manufacturers of electronic 
equipment use them to calibrate their 
oscillators and various electronic de- 
vices; musical instrument companies use 


them to calibrate the tone of their in- 


struments; utilities use them to control 
the 60-cycle frequency of their alternat- 
ing-current generators, insuring, first, 
that the power produced will be appro- 
priate for the various machines that 
are designed for such power, and sec- 
ond, that such frequency-dependent de- 
vices as electrical clocks are kept accu- 
rate. 

Even medicine and biology depend 
upon fundamental standards in the 
physical sciences. X-ray standards pro- 
vide proper dosage information and pro- 
tection provisions not only for industrial 
X-ray installations but hospital ones. 
Radioactive isotope standards provide a 
method whereby biological and chemical 
research can be conducted, and also pro- 
vide the dosage and protective informa- 
tion needed for medical therapy. 

The Government itself uses these re- 
search and development results and serv- 
ices. In addition, the Bureau's work 
contributes appreciably to economy in 
Government operations, The develop- 
ment of special devices provides an ex- 
ample of this. The development of the 
NBS Currency Counter for counting 
wornout bills means an annual saving 
to the Treasury of about $250,000 an- 
nually. The development of high- 
strength paper for these bills consider- 
ably increased their life and thus re- 
duced replacement costs. The study of a 
certain type of plaster failure led to 
advances that mean ultimate savings 
of between several hundred thousands 
and perhaps several millions annually to 
the Government alone. A single study 
of roofing problems for the Army led to a 
saving of $30 millions. The application 
of high speed automically sequenced 
computers has, within the last 2 years, 
meant savings of over $25 millions in 
the solutions of various problems for 
various agencies of the Government. 

The relationship of the Bureau's work 
to the national economy is a complex one, 
making it difficult to summarize briefly 
because our economy itself is complex. 
But another illustrative way in which the 
Bureau’s work plays an important na- 
tional roie is the field of instrumentation. 
The establishment of scientific stand- 
ards permits the development and 
growth of the instrumentation industry, 
which is dependent upon these standards 
and the related services. Prior to World 
War I, the instrumentation industry in 
this country was a negligible one: in one 
part, industry requirements were not 
critical in the field of instrumentation; 
but in part, the basic standards were not 
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available; and industry—as well as 
science—depended upon imports of in- 
struments and upon shipments of stand- 
ard apparatus abroad for calibration at 
the national laboratories of either Ger- 
many or England. 

This situation was one of the reasons 
for the establishment of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Since then the 
instrumentation industry has grown un- 
til now there are well over 2,000 com- 
panies engaged in this business with an- 
nual production having a value of over 
$1 billion. Not only the provision of ap- 
propriate scientific standards but the de- 
velopment of instruments by the Bureau 
in the course of its measurement work 
and its studies of properties of matter 
have contributed appreciably to the de- 
velopment and growth of this industry— 
and industry whose value to other indus- 
tries is far greater than the fiscal figure 
of $1 billion might indicate. 

Still another example of the relation 
of the Bureau’s work to industry is an 
area that might be called byproducts 
of the Bureau’s work. Thus the work 
on electronic computers led to the need 
for a fast-acting clutch. This investiga- 
tion led to the discovery of a new and 
fundamental principle—that tangential 
forces between a liquid and a solid could 
be controlled and used by magnetic 
methods—and the discovery of several 
new devices. One of these was the mag- 
netic fluid clutch, which now represents 
a million-dollar industry that is still 
growing. Studies of the properties of 
ceramic materials led to the development 
of coatings for high-temperature appli- 
cations. This work led to the formula- 
tion of several NBS ceramic coatings for 
use on parts of high-speed aircraft, in- 
cluding jet engines. This work has 
meant, first, considerable savings in 
maintenance of aircraft; second, increase 
in operational hours of such aircraft; 
third, conservation of strategic metals 
required in such parts; and, fourth, the 
availability of a useful product for in- 
dustry. More than a half dozen com- 
panies are now making these coatings 
for a variety of applications, ranging 
from aircraft parts, both military and 
commercial, to incinerators. 


NBS DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


The contributions of NBS to defense 
are twofold. First, the basic activities, 
as described above, are even more need- 
ed in emergency periods than normal 
periods because defense demands mean 
increased demands for production and 
new demands for new types of produc- 
tion. Second, the National Bureau of 
Standards is called upon to solve a va- 
riety of additional problems of a defense 
nature in emergency periods. 

NBS research and development for 
defense goes back to World War I when 
several hundred projects, important to 
the national effort were successfully 
carried out. During World War II the 
Bureau again devoted its staff and fa- 
cilities to military problems in the phys- 
ical sciences. Three of the principal 
projects were the atomic bomb, proxim- 
ity fuzes, and guided missiles. Major 
and advanced programs in each of these 
fields are currently in progress. 

The atomic bomb project began in 
October of 1939 when the President 
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turned to the Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards for the initiation 
of the program. Work in the field of 
atomic energy has continued at NBS for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
program encompasses basic and applied 
investigations in both atomic and nu- 
clear physics. 

During World War II the Bureau pio- 
neered in the development of radio prox- 
imity fuzes for nonrotating projectiles, 
This scientific achievement has been ac- 
claimed as one of the major develop- 
ments of the war. Sponsored by the 
Army, a greatly enlarged program re- 
lating to many projectile fuzes at pres- 
ent constitutes one of the major NBS 
defense activities. 

The development of the only success- 
fully used, completely automatic guided 
missile of World War Ii—the BAT— 
took place at NBS in cooperation with 
scientists from Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, the Massachusetts Institute of 
‘Technology, and the Navy. The post- 
war missile program at NBS includes the 
responsibility for the design, develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation of ad- 
vanced forms of guided missiles. 

A considerable number of other proj- 
ects are under way. Every division of the 
Bureau has been called upon for defense 
research and development, although the 
bulk of the work is electronic. Further 
details are necessarily classified for secu- 
rity reasons. 

A general characterization of the Bu- 
reau in terms of its role in war may be 
made. Namely, the Bureau is a major 
scientific facility on call by the Nation 
in war. During World War I, the Bu- 
reau was practically the only sizable re- 
search facility within the Government, 
and its staff and facilities were called 
upon in full measure. In World War II, 
almost all scientists in the Nation were 
effectively mobilized for military re- 
search; the Bureau was again called to 
devote its staff and facilities to projects 
of the kind outlined above. In any fu- 
ture conflict, it is likely that there will 
again be mobilization of scientists and 
technical facilities as in the last war, and 
such a call would involve the full efforts 
of the Bureau. 

II. CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


I have presented this description of 
the Bureau’s operations because I am 
convinced that this picture is largely un- 
known except in technical circles. Per- 
haps my description appears long; in 
fact, however, it is short and only touches 
upon a few of the many critically impor- 
tant jobs the Bureau has done and is 
doing. It is a realization of the impor- 
tance and scope of this work, then, that 
leads me to a consideration of several 
constructive suggestions. 

Initially, I should say that all will 
agree that science in the United States, 
whether in or out of the Government, 
must stay free. With specific reference 
to the National Bureau of Standards, in 
view of the existing demoralization 
present there and in view of the fact that 
there is no overwhelming reason for the 
existence of the Bureau within the De- 
partment of Commerce, I propose the 
following approach: First, to remedy 
promptly the present situation with a 
minimum of confusion to all concerned 


and, second, to improve the position of 
the Bureau with respect to its status 
within the Government, an aspect that 
is amply justified by virtue of the major 
role the Bureau plays as a service organi- 
zation in science and engineering for all 
Government agencies, particularly the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

First. That the National Bureau of 
Standards be reestablished as an inde- 
pendent agency. I realize that the trend 
has been toward consolidation. I do not 
believe that consolidation is inevitably 
the answer to the problems of the Gov- 
ernment: often it is useful; in some cases 
it is not necessarily so. Industry itself 
has in many quarters recognized the 
need for decentralization in order to ef- 
fect efficiency in the fullest and broadest 
sense of the term—and this includes em- 
ployee relations and morale. 

Moreover, the fact that the Bureau 
serves all other Government depart- 
ments argues in favor of such separate 
status, so that there is no barrier, no 
matter how trivial, in their direct rela- 
tions with this institution. I venture to 
add, also, that the Bureau's efficiency 
would increase by virtue of the fact that 
their relations, paper and oral, would be 
simplified by this move, dealing then, as 
they would, directly with the Congress 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I should also like to point out that 
there is ample precedent for so setting 
up scientific establishments. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics is so constituted. And recently, 
the National Science Foundation was es- 
tablished as a separate agency. If there 
is any valid reason for so establishing 
these agencies, then the need for a sim- 
ilar organizational structure for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is abundant- 
ly clear, for the Bureau is, in point of 
fact, the principal laboratory of the Gov- 
ernment for basic and applied research, 
operating on a broad scale and engaged 
in activities of direct interest to all of 
Government, all industry, every educa- 
tional institution interested in science, 
and for the public. 

Second. That the National Bureau of 
Standards, so reestablished, be governed 
by a board of governors consisting of the 
presently established—by law—Visiting 
Committee and of appropriate addi- 
tional members of technical competence 
from industry and universities, aug- 
mented by principal Government offi- 
cials of those various Federal agencies 
most directly concerned with, and most 
urgently needing the services of, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Again, 
there is ample precedent for this in vari- 
ous agencies now in existence. For sim- 
plicity I need cite only the National 
Science Foundation and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
The latter, in particular, has precisely 
the type of governing board which an 
institution such as the National Bureau 
of Standards urgently requires. And it 
is this board that establishes broad pol- 
icies to guide the Director and which 
determines the nature of programs un- 
dertaken by the organization. 

Third. Finally, I recommend that a 
series of related steps, in the course of 
the above actions, be taken to insure 
the proper environment for the Bureau 
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and its staff in order to maximize their 
productivity and effectiveness. By way 
of illustration, I shall mention only a 
few items of this kind. The present 
physical facilities of the Bureau are in- 
adequate; this has been known for some 
time and several years ago the Public 
Buildings Service made an extensive and 
exhaustive survey that revealed urgent 
needs for adequate buildings. At the 
same time, the Bureau has been forced 
to rent space over scattered locations in 
the Washington area. This is admin- 
istratively undesirable and fiscally ex- 
pensive, for it will not take many years 
of rent to lead to a sum in excess of what 
construction of permanent buildings 
would call for. At the same time, these 
rented facilities are unsuitable for labo- 
ratory work, leading to dissatisfaction 
among the staff. I note recently that 
two wings of the Bureau's Boulder Lab- 
oratory have been deleted from appro- 
priations, in spite of the fact that Con- 
gress in its authorizing legislation clearly 
made provisions for these wings. 

Finally, I am convinced that the Bu- 
reau should be allotted positions paying 
up to $15,000, for senior members of the 
staff. This type of legislation has been 
authorized for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and for each 
of the three services in the Department 
of Defense. I understand that such a 
proposal already exists in the Bureau of 
the Budget. I intend to look into the 
status of this legislation. However, as a 
rule-of-the-thumb, it appears eminently 
reasonable to me that the Bureau should 
have at least twice the number of such 
positions as the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics because, while 
this agency is concerned solely with the 
field of aeronautics, the National Bureau 
of Standards is charged with major re- 
sponsibilities in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, metallurgy, electrical en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, elec- 
tronic engineering, and ordnance engi- 
neering. In order to attract and keep 
competent and good men in these fields 
and in the Director’s office, I am con- 
vinced that steps of this kind are worth 
while. 

The effect of action along the lines in- 
dicated in this third item that I have 
just discussed, taken with the previous 
two suggestions, represent in my mind 
that proper, bold, sound action which is 
needed not only to demonstrate through 
action our intent to preserve and sus- 
tain the National Bureau of Standards, 
but also to support and encourage its 
staff to continue their fine work and to 
cherish the traditions that they have, 
with the help of their colleagues in in- 
dustry and in academic life, succeeded in 
developing over the last 52 years. 

III. SOME FACTS ON THE CONTROVERSY 


In order to present in one place various 


facts and comments on the present con- 


troversy, for the convenience of the 

Members of the Congress, I have assem- 

bled some relevant articles from the 
technical and public press: 

[From Steel of April 6, 1953] 

As THE EDITOR Views THE News—Ler’s Have 
ALL THE Facts 

Technologists in the metalworking indus- 

try will not be satisfied with the explana- 

tions thus far offered by Secretary of Com- 
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merce Sinclair Weeks on the controversy 
which caused Dr. Allen V. Astin to resign as 
Director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Apparently an important factor in Secre- 
‘tary Weeks’ decision to request Dr. Astin's 
resignation was the manner In which the 
Bureau handled the investigation of an addi- 
tive for storage batterles called AD-K2. The 
Secretary says that this AD-X2 matter is 
“one of many phases that caused us 
to decide it would be well to have a change 
in the administration of the Bureau.” 

As yet, the other phases“ have not been 
divulged, but a clue to them is found in the 
Secretary’s testimony before the Senate 
Small Business Committee. He criticized 
the Bureau for not being “sufficiently ob- 
jective.” He also voiced dissatisfaction with 
the Bureau's lack of “awareness of the busi- 
ness point of view.” 

He testified that “the files shown that 
scientists in the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards were in touch with and worked closely 
with individuals and organizations who 
might have had an interest in the final out- 
come, submitting their work to them pre- 
vious to publication and seeking their ad- 
vice and guidance.“ This indicates that the 
Secretary believes the Bureau's scientific 
findings were influenced by ulterior and 
perhaps sinister motives. Also, his testi- 
mony hints strongly that the Bureau has 
been ating against “little busi- 
messes.” 

These are serious charges. They are par- 
ticularly shocking because the National Bu- 
reau of Standards has enjoyed a reputation 
of high integrity im scientific matters over a 
long period of time. One cannot recall any 
important instance in which the Bureau has 
permitted political or other ulterior in- 
fluence to interfere with its scientific ob- 


jectivity. 

Weeks has raised 
doubts about the integrity of one of his 
important Bureaus, it becomes absolutely 
mecessary that every detail be aired thorough- 
ly. If his charges can be substantiated, then 
the faults must be corrected y- If 
he has been in error he should admit it. In 
any event, the good name of the Bureau must 
be restored at the earliest possible moment, 

E. L. SHANER, 

Editor in Chief. 


[From Product Engineering of May 1953] 
POLITICS IN SCIENCE 

With a month passed since Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks fired National Bureau 
of Standards Director Allen V. Astin, ob- 
servers have had time to evaluate the effect 
on other Government research installations. 
By his action, Weeks has inadvertently given 
scientists to belleve that politics transcends 
science. Three unfortunate precedents haye 
been set: 

1. For the first time in its 52-year history, 
NBS was embroiled in politics and its Direc- 
tor dismissed for political reasons. 

2. To justify this dismissal, Weeks tried 
to discredit the scientists and the reputation 
of the Bureau. 

3. In a dispute over the engineering per- 
formance of a product, opinion based on 
political expediency .overruled that drawn 
from standard scientific testing procedures. 


THE REAL REASON 


It seems certain now that the real reason 
for the shakeup was pressure applied on the 
new administration to find openings for 
party job seekers. Senator CHARLES W. 
Tosey, chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, perhaps had the best explana- 
tion. Said he, “]Astin’s] resignation merely 
reflected a desire by new administration of- 
ficials to haye men who were in complete 
sympathy with them on policy in such posts 
as the Director of the Bureau of Standards.” 

In the past, political leaders have felt dif- 
ferently. They've been content to let the 
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Bureau perform its functions free of political 
interference or change in administration. 
For example, Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, the 
first Director of NBS, served from 1901 to 
1921, through four different administrations. 
Dr. Lyman G. Briggs, third Director, was 
nominated by President Herbert Hoover (Re- 
When the nomina- 
tion died at the end of Hoover's adminis- 
tration, incoming President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. (Democrat) immediately resub- 
mitted Briggs’ name. 
NBS’ RECORD 

Major objection to Astin’s dismissal 
stemmed from the apparent subterfuge in- 
volved. The Secretary’s attack on the com- 
petency of Bureau personnel doesn't hold up. 

Actually the Bureau’s work falls into three 
categories: (1) Maintaining the . funda- 
mental standards of measurement and com- 
paring these with other standards used by 
Government and industry; (2) testing prod- 
ucts at the request of other Government 
agencies (the function, although a minor 
one, used by the Commerce Department as 
an excuse to reorganize NBS); and (3) carry- 
ing out basic scientific research to assist 
other Government agencies or to extend the 
knowledge in a particular technical field. 

In performing this work, NBS had de- 
veloped an enviable reputation for integrity. 
Electrical instrument manufacturers depend 
on NBS to zero in their production stand- 
ards; machine-tool manufacturers use NBS 
to check their inspection tools; spectro- 
graphic work done in the United States is 


‘based on the Bureau’s wavelength stand- 


ards; and each hour the Bureau's radio sta- 
tion broadcasts a time signal and frequency 
standard used as a guide throughout the 
country. 

But probably even more important is the 
basic research accomplished at the labora- 
tory. Here are a few developments an- 
nounced in the past year: An electronic pre- 
diction unit that warns in advance when 
vacuum tubes are ready to fail; studies of the 
properties of pure copper and nickel; deter- 
mination that water in frit causes porcelain 
enamel coatings to fail; and an electrical 
method of measuring soil corrosion in buried 
metals. 

Other major contributions to science and 
engineering: (1) All the proximity fuse work 
done during World War II and to date has 
been under NBS direction; (2) gunfire con- 
trol systems and electronic servos for guided 
missiles haye been prime projects of the 
Bureau's extensive Ordnance and Electronic 
Sections; (3) the fluid magnetic clutch now 
being manufactured in this country by a 
number of companies, Eaton, Vickers Hy- 
draulic. Raymond Engineering Laboratories, 
are based on Government patents issued to 
Inventor Jacob Rabinow, Chief of the Bu- 
reau’s Electromechanical Section. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 


Among other current projects, NBS scien- 
tists are trying to develop a punched card 
sorter with 17 different classifications for 
the Census Bureau, a disk-type computer 
memory for Army Ordnance, a crazeproof 
acrylic plastic for the Air Force, and minia- 
turized electronic components for all mili- 
tary services: Other staff members are 
studying guided missiles, why parts fail in 
fatigue, and specific problems in atomic 
physics, basic chemistry, electricity, engi- 
neering, and mathematics. 

Industry supporters of NBS have always 
pointed out that the laboratory makes a 
practice of sharing its basic findings with 
anyone who has need of help, They’ve kept 
classification to a minimum, applying re- 
strictions only to those items directly con- 
cerned with military security or weapons. 

Since Astin’s firing, there has been a 
noticeable, and understandable, reluctance 
on the part of Bureau personnel to express 
any type of opinion or to eyen speak to out- 
siders on any subject, 
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“EFFECTS ELSEWHERE 

Unfortunately, Weeks’ reorganization of 
NBS has had its effect on other Government 
research installations, By apparently bow- 
ing to nontechnical pressures—in the case 
of battery additive AD-X2—he left the way 
open for a repeat performance wherever 
Government scientists work, Every installa- 
tion is called on to make comparative studies 
of competitive products to determine which 
will best satisfy Government needs. Re- 
searchers now fear that companies will ap- 
ply political pressures if their products fail 
to make the scientific grade. 

Some Government scientists have resigned 
in protest. Others are unhappy—at a time 
when the United States can ill afford to 
spare them from essential research in atomic 
energy, guided missile, electronics, ordnance 
and aviation. 

Their feelings are easy to Gov- 
ernment service offers only two inducements 
to a scientist—patriotism and research free- 
dom. From a salary viewpoint, top scientists 
receive a pittance compared to what they 
could command in industry. But they stick 
to the Government primarily because they 
are free to work in basic ‘research along 
purly scientific lines. With that inducement 
suspect, scientists are succumbing to the 
more lucrative offers of industry. 

Also this incident has made other scien- 
tists reluctant to voice their opinions no 
matter how carefully they have studied a 
particular problem. As an example, several 
weeks ago, Product Engineering asked a Gov- 
ernment engineer, closely associated with a 
technical process, for his opinions on certain 
new developments. The magazine chose this 
man because he is considered the best-in- 
formed person on that subject in the United 
States. After the firing of Astin, this engi- 
meer requested that Project Engineering 
withdraw his comments. 


{From Chemical and Engineering News of 
April 13, 1953] 
DismissaL oF NBS Heap Srms SCIENTISTS; 
INVESTIGATION ASKED 


WASHINGTON.—The dismissal of Allen V. 

Astin as Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards has aroused spirited comment by 
scientists, Congressmen, and editors. The 
dismissal was officially revealed by Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business on Tuesday, March 31, to be 
followed later in the day by a news release 
from the Department of Commerce. 
At the hearing, announced as a discussion 
of the difficulties encountered by small busi- 
ness in developing and marketing new prod- 
ucts, Secretary Weeks’ testimony was devoted 
almost exclusively to a recital of the AD-X2 
case. Indicating his feeling that the firm 
Involved, Pioneers, Inc., of Oakland, Calif., 
has suffered at the hands of certain bureau- 
crats, Secretary Weeks asserted that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards has not been 
sufficiently objective because they discount 
entirely the play of the market place. He 
ended by making three recommendations for 
reexamining the case, examining the func- 
tions and objectives of the Bureau, and with- 
drawing circulars and technical reports deal- 
ing with battery additives. 

In the questioning that followed, Mr. 
Weeks admitted that the AD-X2 case was 
one of the reasons why Dr. Astin was re- 
quested to resign. Asked by Senator LESTER 
C. Hunt (Democrat, Wyoming), for the other 
reasons, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Craig R. Sheaffer stated that they were not 
prepared to give them at that time. At a 
press conference at the Bureau of Standards 
on Friday of that week, Dr. Astin made public 
his letter of resignation to President Eisen- 
hower, in which he revealed that the Secre- 
tary plans to study and possibly reorient 
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some of the operations of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, and in this connection 
would like to have a man of his own choos- 
ing in charge of the Bureau. Dr. Astin also 
stated at the press conference that no other 
reasons had yet been given. 

In his statement on Wednesday, April 1, 
Dr. Astin indicated that if there were any 
questions regarding the Bureau's tests or on 
any other matter on the part of Members of 
Congress, he would be pleased to testify be- 
fore an appropriate committee. Asked at 
the press conference on Friday whether he 
had called on any Senators or Congressmen 
in regard to his dismissal, Dr. Astin replied 
that he had seen no one outside the Bureau 
except thase who had asked to see him. “I 
will not ask for a hearing while I am at the 
Bureau of Standards,” he affirmed, “and I 
am not sure that I will afterwards.” 

Commenting on the Astin affair, many 
scientists and editorial writers expressed the 
opinion that the matter had been handled 
in a way that should be of concern to all 
scientists and scientific bodies. 

With President Eisenhower's acceptance of 
the resignation on Thursday, the personal 
issue has presumably been disposed of, edi- 
torialized the Washington Post. Senatorial 
opinion appeared to differ, however. Some 
Senators were inclined to look upon the case 
as a purely political matter. Others, Sen- 
ator JoHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, Alabama, 
and Senator Hunt felt that principles were 
at stake and demanded a full congressional 
investigation. Scientists in the Bureau of 
Standards and elsewhere were reported to 
be concerned over the implications of the 
case on the future of science in Government. 
Being questioned was the traditional func- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards to test prod- 
ucts at the request of other Government 
agencies. Also questioned were the regula- 
tory functions of Government agencies such 
as the Federal Trade Commission that were 
set up to protect scrupulous manufacturers 
as well as the public. 

As the week ended, the Secretary was 
going ahead with his plans for investigating 
the Bureau of Standards by consulting with 
Detlev Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, and M. J. Kelly, president of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Dr. Bronk is presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and both men are members of the Visiting 
Committee of the Bureau. Mr. Weeks asked 
Dr. Bronk to appoint the chairman of a com- 
mittee “to evaluate the present functions 
and operations of the Bureau in relation to 
present national needs.” Dr. Bronk named 
Dr. Kelly to head the committee. 

Mr. Weeks has also invited the presidents 
of seven scientific societies to name mem- 
bers to the committee. The organizations 
are the American Institute of Physics, the 
American Chemical Society, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

On Tuesday, April 7, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Republican of Oregon, introduced a reso- 
lution asking that the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee investigate al- 
legations that the dismissal of Dr. Astin was 
politically motivated. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
2, 1953 
Dr. ASTIN’s DISMISSAL 

There are circumstances surrounding the 
dismissal of Dr. Allen V. Astin as Director 
of the Bureau of Standards which, if left 
unexplained, will tend to bring into ques- 
tion the good name of the Bureau. 

In his appearance before the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks said that a disagreement over the 
testing of a solution supposed to prolong 


the life of batteries was one reason for the 
ouster of Dr. Astin. Both Mr. Weeks and 
his aide, Craig Sheaffer, added, however, 
that there were other reasons, the nature 
of which was not disclosed. 

The result is to becloud both Dr. Astin’s 
forced resignation and the prestige of the 
Bureau—a result which certainly can sat- 
isfy no one. 

In a statement which, in the circum- 
stances, seems notably restrained and dis- 
passionate in tone, Dr. Astin makes two 
points. 

In the first place, his resignation having 
been asked for by a new administration, he 
felt that he had no alternative but to sub- 
mit it. The reasons given him were that 
the new administration of the Department 
of Commerce wished to make changes in 
the operations of the Bureau of Standards, 
His offer to cooperate in studies of such 
changes having been declined, there was 
nothing for him to do but to get out. 

It is the second point which adds doubt 
as to the justice and fairness of Dr. Astin’s 
ouster. As long ago as March 4, he points 
“out, he suggested in writing that the Com- 
mittee of Visitors, composed of five out- 
standing scientists who report annually to 
the Secretary of Commerce on the Bureau’s 
scientific operations, be requested to eval- 
uate the Bureau’s record and tests of the 
controversial battery additive. Or, that the 
same sort of evaluation be made by the 
National Academy of Sciences. As far as 
known, neither of these suggestions has 
been accepted. 

Senator THYE, chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, has said that his group 
will’ be glad to hear Dr. Astin if he wishes 
to testify. The committee should go fur- 
ther than that. It should investigate this 
matter thoroughly, and inform the public 
of the circumstances. 

The public has a right to know whether 
there is any plan to mix politics with the 
scientific objectives of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. That is an explosive sort of mixture 
which must by all means be avoided. 


[From the Washington Post of April 2, 1953] 
THE ASTIN CASE 


There is good reason for the alarm in scien- 
tific circles over Secretary Weeks’ arbitrary 
demand for the resignation of Dr. Allen V. 
Astin, Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Dr. Astin was advanced to this 
position solely on the basis of merit after 
many years of distinguished service in the 
Bureau. He is in the best sense of the word 
a career scientist who has kept wholly aloof 
from politics and devoted his life to further- 
ing the work of the Bureau. To remove him 
for any trivial reason would be a blow to the 
morale of hundreds of scientists in the Gov- 
ernment service. 

Far more serious than this is the ground 
advanced by Secretary Weeks to excuse the 
dismissal, Going before the Senate Small 
Business Committee, he supported the un- 
proved complaint of a battery concern 
against the Bureau and concluded that the 
Bureau had not been “sufficiently objective” 
in its findings. How does he know? Before 
reaching such a conclusion Mr. Weeks ought 
to have made some objective findings of his 
own. Instead, he is reported to have refused 
even to see Dr. Astin, and he allowed the 
Bureau no opportunity to substantiate its 
report. Not only this; Mr. Weeks seems to 
lack understanding of the function of the 
NBS. He spoke of the disgruntled battery 
concern as “having no luck getting the 
National Bureau of Standards to run tests” 
of its product. The function of the Bureau 
is not to test products for manufacturers 
but to make tests at the request of other 
Government agencies. 

Especially curious is Mr. Weeks’ statement 
that he intends to get the “best brains” he 
can find to examine the functions and objec- 
tives of the Bureau and reevaluate them, 
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Such examinations ought to come before and 
not after a Cabinet member starts shooting 
from the hip. If the Secretary sincerely 
feared that the Bureau had slipped in its 
examination of battery additives, his proper 
course would have been to ask for an outside 
scientific check on the Bureau's work. For 
this purpose he could have turned naturally 
to the National Academy of Sciences or to the 
Visiting Committee created by law for the 
specific purpose of advising the Secretary on 
the efficiency of the Bureau's scientific work. 
But no such procedure was followed. 

We think President Eisenhower would be 
well adyised even now to follow the course 
that Mr. Weeks should have taken. It is not 
simply a question of Dr. Astin’s future. He 
may insist on leaving the Bureau in any 
event. More important is the integrity of the 
Government's scientific work. If scientists 
are to be ousted on flimsy and unsubstan- 
tiated charges, a great blow will be dealt to 
scientific reporting. As the case stands, Dr. 
Astin’s ouster is no more rational than would 
be the dismissal of J. Edgar Hoover on the 
unsubstantiated complaint of someone the 
FBI had investigated in the course of its 
duty. 


[From the New York Times of April 4, 1953] 
THE Astin INCIDENT 


We do not think that the summary dis- 
missal of Dr. Allen V. Astin from his post as 
Director of the National Bureau of Standards 
by Secretary Weeks has been adequately ex- 
plained. Mr. Weeks declares that he acted 
on more than the complaint of a manufac- 
turer of a battery revivifier who had no luck 
in getting the National Bureau of Standards 
to run tests of his product. But until all 
the evidence on which the Secretary decided 
that the Bureau was not sufficiently objec- 
tive is forthcoming, the public will be mysti- 
fied. This state of mystification will persist, 
we believe, until the President or the Secre- 
tary has called on either the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences or on a visiting committee 
to pass on the Bureau's procedures and con- 
clusions for an outside appraisal. The Sec- 
retary apparently has something like this in 
mind. He has declared that he intends to 
seek the best brains to make such an ap- 
praisal. Unfortunately, the intention comes 
after and not before the event. Meanwhile 
judgment on Dr. Astin’s administrative abil- 
ity and scientific probity must be suspended, 

Confidence in the Bureau needs to be re- 
stored, and restoration is possible only if 
there is an impartial outside investigation, 
followed by whatever reforms may be neces- 
sary. The Bureau is one of our most im- 
portant scientific institutions. 


The Death of Stalin and Rise of Malenkov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix, I in- 
clude an article from the April 1953 is- 
sue of the Intelligence Digest entitled 
“The Death of Stalin and Rise of Malen- 
kov,” which I consider worthwhile and 
most interesting reading for all of us. 
We should be extremely wary of the 
conciliatory gestures coming from Mos- 
cow and be alert to the knowledge that 
the new Russian leader is a brutal, merci- 
less, and ruthless fanatic without any 
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sense of moral responsibility, and is in- 
toxicated with a lust for power. 

The article follows: 
Tue DEATH OF STALIN: AND RISE OF MALENKOV 


In December 1951 an agent reported to 
us that Stalin's illness had begun to take a 
more serious trend. Intelligence Digest re- 
ported as follows in its issue of January 
1952: - 

“Prominent doctors have visited him twice. 
There have been two sessions of the Polit- 
buro at Sochi. This is the first time, since 
he nearly died of a stroke in July 1947 that 
Stalin's health has given serious anxiety.” 

It is to be noticed that his death stroke 
was not the first; 6 years ago, he nearly died 
from the same disease. 


NEWS PUBLISHED LAST YEAR 


In February 1952 our agents sent us fur- 
ther news, and this was reported in Intelli- 
gence Digest of March 1952. A Chinese Com- 
munist official had talked too much, He re- 
ported a steady deterioration in Stalin's 
health. 

In March 1952 another message reached us, 
and was likewise published. This told of 
continued Russian anxiety about Stalin’s 
health, and great unrest within Soviet Gov- 
ernment circles. The message said that, 
within 2 years, a domestic political crisis was 
certain. 

In May 1952 we published a further mes- 
sage confirming that Stalin’s illness was 
arterial degeneration. It said: 

“His disease need not stop him from be- 
ing at a Politburo meeting—nor at a big 
celebration—an hour before his death.” 

STALIN'S DOUBLE 

Then, in July 1952, we published further 
and still graver news. Stalin’s double had 
been used at the May 1 celebrations, at 
which all the world thought he was present 
and in excellent health. But our message 
not only told us that he was absent, and 
that a double had replaced him, but said: 

“Stalin is suffering from serious arterial 
degeneration, which may terminate his life 
at any time, and, in the meantime, has 
reached such a stage that he is a semi- 
invalid.” 

FURTHER DETERIORATION 

No further news came until August 1952, 
when our agents reported, once again, that 
things were quite the opposite to the stories 
in circulation about Stalin's health. In- 
telligence Digest, in September, published 
the following statement: 

“Stalin’s main physical disability is arte- 
rial degeneration * * * Stalin's doctors are 
believed to have warned the Politburo that, 
while he may go on for some time, it would 
not be surprising if he passed away in his 
sleep any night, or died suddenly at any 
time.” 

The next message came in October 1952, 
-from a Chinese source. It was to the effect 
that Stalin was extremely sick. This was 
published by Intelligence Digest on Novem- 
ber 1. 

Finally, on January 3, 1953, the Weekly 
Review published a last report that Stalin’s 
death could be expected at any time. In 
fact, it occurred early in March; the exact 
date has yet to be confirmed. 

IGNORED BY BRITISH PRESS 

Intelligence Digest wishes to state that it 
did not confine these extremely important 
reports to its own papers. We considered 
the news reaching us to be of such impor- 
tance that we made a general release of the 
most essential facts to leading news agencies, 

Not one single British newspaper repro- 
duced them—though several hundred Ameri- 
can newspapers did so. That is an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the British press 
ignores information of first importance, 

THE NEW MASTERS OF RUSSIA 


In view of the great changes which are 
now taking place in Russia—upon which the 


most vital issues depend—it is necessary to 
recall the facts about Molotov, Malenkov, 
Beria, Bulganin, and others. 

BULGANIN’S WARNING 

Last year, Bulganin addressed a special 
conference in Prague. ` 

He pointed out that, if Soviet forces were 
to strike prematurely, without adequate 
preparation for the full exploitation of their 
territorial gains, although they would win 
a preliminary victory, the price would be very 
high. He pointed out that they might destroy 
all NATO forces in western Europe up to 
the Pyrenees, but only at the cost of a cer- 
tain exhaustion which would involve a pause 
to reorganize and recuperate. Valuable 
weeks would then be lost, during which the 
enemy might recover his balance. 

He expressed fear that it would then be 
impossible to follow up with the African 
campaign which would be essential for the 
defeat of the Western powers. 

Everything Bulganin said at the Prague 
Conference showed that he personally did 
not believe that the Western powers could 
be knocked out with a surprise blow, and 
he pleaded for more time and a continuance 
of the cold war. 


FAVORED AN AGGRESSIVE POLICY 


In December 1952, we published informa- 
tion which had reached us about a full dis- 
cussion of this question in Moscow. 

At that conference, Molotov expressed dis- 
agreement with Bulganin’s views and argued 
that to postpone direct action would de- 
prive Russia forever of her chance of world 
conquest. (Molotov has always been a strong 
believer in an aggressive policy, and was, of 
course, a leading pro-German before World 
War II. During the war, on more than one 
occasion, he leaned toward the attractions 
of a separate peace between Germany and 
Russia.) 

Thus, it is known that, just before Stalin’s 
death, Molotoy strongly favored direct ag- 
gressive action by Russia at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Voroshiloy—now president of the U. S. S. 
R.—supported Molotov; so too did Khrust- 
chev and certain French and Italian Com- 
munist leaders. 

Mikoyan (now Minister of Trade and a 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters), who has the reputation of being a 
brilliant economist, very strongly opposed 
Molotoy and his friends. 


SILENCE OF MALENKOV AND BERIA 


The talks reached no decision, and it Is 
interesting to notice that neither Malenkov 
nor Beria expressed any view on the subject 
at all. Both remained silent. 

The outcome of the conference, however, 
was to set up a committee of military and 
economic experts to study the controversy. 
It is not yet known whether the work of this 
committee has been completed, but the fact 
remains that Voroshiloy has become Presi- 
dent, and Molotov Foreign Secretary, so that 
much depends on the real views of Malenkov 
and Beria—who had reserved their judgment. 
It is clearly, therefore, important to study 
Malenkov's record. 

MALENKOV AS A YOUTH 


Georgi Maximilianovich Malenkoy was 
born in Orenburg (now Chkaloy). Accord- 
ing to the official biography, his parents were 
“poor proletarians.” In fact, Malenkov's 
father was a well-to-do landowner and a Cos- 
sack officer. 

Nothing has ever been officially said about 
Malenkoy's childhood and boyhood. It is 
known, however, that he received good sec- 
ondary school education at the Orenburg 
gymnasium (government standard classical 
school). 

EFFICIENT AND BRUTAL 

In 1919, at the age of 18, Malenkoy yolun- 
teered for the Red army. He served in the 
political department. He was efficient and 
brutal, and was demobilized with the rank 
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of a regimental political commissar. As 
army political officers worked in close col- 
laboration with the secret police, Malenkov 
gained considerable experience in police 
methods. 
ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS, PUSHING 

In the summer of 1922 Malenkov went to 
Moscow and entered one of the high tech- 
nical colleges there. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he was able to give much time to 
academic studies. It is known that he was 
very busy with Communist Party politics and 
intrigues. An energetic, ambitious, and 
pushing man, he managed to get himself 
appointed, in 1924, as secretary of the Com- 
munist organization which embraced all 
Moscow university and high school students, 


A STANCH STALINIST 


At that time, Stalin was struggling for 
power against Trotsky, and it was very essen- 
tial for him to haye the students on his side. 
Malenkov, a stanch Stalinist, capable and 
well versed in secret police methods, ren» 
dered valuable services to his. master. He 
helped to eliminate Trotsky’s influence in the 
students’ cells, 


APPOINTED TO PERSONAL SECRETARIAT 


He was amply rewarded for these services. 
In 1926 Stalin appointed him to the staff 
of his personal secretariat, and put him at 
the head of a department charged with the 
task of collecting confidential information 
et a prominent members of the Communist 
Party. i 

Few Russians, to say nothing of foreigners, 
realize the tremendous power wielded by 
Stalin’s personal secretariat. Information 
collected by this office’ was skillfully and 
cleverly used by Stalin for crushing his ene- 
mies, and securing the servile obedience of 
his adherents, 

MALENKOV AS A BLACKMAILER 

Stalin maintained himself in power by ter- 
rorism reinforced with political blackmail, 
and Malenkov organized the business of 
blackmailing in a most thorough and effi- 
cient manner. It is known that all the 

urges between 1925 and 1939, and all the 
big political trials of 1936-38 were staged by 


It was Malenkov, using information stored 
in Stalin’s personal office, who supplied “‘evi- 
dence” of the treacherous behavior and 
deeds of the offenders. 

From 1930-34 he was in charge of the per- 
sonnel department of the Moscow Commu- 
nist Party, and, from 1934-39, of a similar 
department attached to the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. The latter department 
looked after the loyalty and reliability of all 
those Communists who held more or less 

posts in the Soviet administra- 
tion. At the same time, Malenkov retained 
the post of keeper of the secret file in Stalin's 
personal chancellery. 


ELECTED TO CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


At the 18th congress of the party, held in 
March 1939, Malenkov was elected a member 
of the Central Committee, which appointed 
him to the post of its second secretary 
(Stalin was secretary-general), a member of 
the Orgburo, and chief of the personnel de< 
partment. 

In February 1941 he was co-opted to the 
Politburo, first as a candidate-member, and, 
@ little later, as a full-fledged member. 


STATE DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


In July 1941 Stalin formed the State De- 
fense Committee. Molotov, Malenkov, Beria, 
and Voroshilov were members of the com- 
mittee, in the hands of which supreme power 
was concentrated during the war. Malenkov 
was in charge of the munitions industry, 
and, especially, of the industries which were 
concerned with construction of war planes, 
and with providing other supplies for the 
Soviet Air Force. 

Apparently Stalin was satisfied with 
Malenkov's services. In 1943, he was made 
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“Hero of Socialist Labor” and awarded the 
Order of Lenin, and the Sickle and Hammer 
medal. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MASS MURDER 


After the war, he was appointed chairman 
of the committee for reconstruction of liber- 
ated territories. No oficial reports about it 
have ever been published. Itis known, how- 
ever, that Malenkov bears the chief respon- 
sibility for the mass murder and deporta- 
tion of whole populations. 

In 1947, Malenkov, together with the late 
Zhdanov, Suslov, and Judin, was made a 
member of the Cominform Council. His job 
was to keep an eye on foreign members of 
the Cominform, and to direct purges in the 
satellite countries. He did his job well, and 
made all Communist leaders in those coun- 
tries, with the exception of Tito, servile to 
the Kremlin, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMINFORM 

After Zhdanov’s death, in August 1948, 
Malenkov took over the chairmanship of the 
Cominform Council, At the same time he 
retained his seats on the Politburo and Org- 
buro, and managed the internal affairs of 
the Soviet Communist Party as its First Sec- 
retary. In 1948, Stalin, owing to preoccu- 
pation with vital affairs of State and to his 
indifferent health, left control of the ad- 
ministration of the party in the hands of 
his obedient and trusted lieutenant. 

FAT AND ILL-MANNERED 

Malenkov is a very fat, jovial man, but 11l- 
mannered and extremely rude. His ex-com- 
rades call him “the Kremlin turkey-cock” 
behind his back. He always wears a semi- 
military tunic and headdress, and his 
trousers are always tucked into high jack- 
boots. No one has ever seen him in any 
other sort of dress. He slavishly imitates 
Stalin in this respect, and is trying to pro- 
duce the impression of being a “true prole- 
tarian.” 

CAPABLE AND EFFICIENT ORGANIZER 

Malenkoy is regarded in Moscow as a very 
capable and efficient organizer. He is an 
untiring and systematic worker; during the 
war he sat in his office for 20 hours a day, 
for weeks. He is punctual and businesslike. 
His memory is phenomenal. He remembers 
the biographies of Communist leaders to the 
last detail, and is fond of recalling the most 
intimate incidents of their lives. 


NARROW AND IGNORANT 


He has an almost primitive narrowness of 
mind, and is a man of deeds, not words. He 
is not interested in abstract ideas, and is 
perhaps, incapable of understanding and 
appreciating them. 

In many respects, he is extremely ignorant. 
He does not know the history of the Western 
‘World, and has only vague and dim notions 
about European culture and civilization, 
which he hates bitterly. He does not speak 
any foreign language. 

Sycophants describe him as a high au- 
thority on all industrial affairs. This is an 
exaggeration, for, although he knows all the 
details of how Soviet industry is organized 
and managed, he knows little of scientific 
and technical matters. 

His knowledge of Marxist philosophy and 
ideology is very scanty. He genuinely be- 
lieves that everything that could be said 
on the subject has already been said by 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. Not being inter- 
ested in abstract theoretical problems of 
Communist doctrine, Malenkov can hardly 
hope to attain Stalin’s reputation as in- 
fallible interpreter of Communist doctrine, 
and spiritual head of the Communist creed. 


BRUTAL, MERCILESS, RUTHLESS 
There is more of the rabid Nazi than of 
the Communist internationalist in his psy- 


chology. He is essentially a man of ruthless 
action, 


Malenkov is a brutal, merciless, and ruth- 
less fanatic without any sense of moral re- 
sponsibility for his actions. As such, he is 
an extremely dangerous man. He is quite 
prepared to take big risks, and is intoxicated 
with a lust for power. He believes in world 
domination, and will direct his energy and 
abilities toward this aim. 

A born intriguer, he is well versed in the 
methods of subversive Communist work in 
democratic countries. Beria, the head of the 
Soviet secret police and intelligence service, 
is his closest associate—although the two 
men hate each other personally. Neverthe- 
less, they exchange information and have, so 
far, worked together very effectively. 


AN EFFICIENT CONTROL SYSTEM 


Malenkov has worked out a highly com- 
plicated and efficient system of secret con- 
trol not only over the Communist Party and 
Soviet state affairs, but also over members 
of the party and administration. Every 
Communist Party member and every state of- 
ficial, however humble his position may be, 
is carefully registered and appraised, and all 
good and bad features are minutely recorded. 
This system is the backbone of the Soviet 
regime. 

It is managed by persons carefully se- 
lected by Malenkov himself. The supreme 
and undisputed control over the system be- 
longs to him. This fact probably explains 
why he, and not Molotov, stepped into 
Stalin's boots. 


A COLLECTIVE DICTATORSHIP 


In spite of his superficial and artificial 
joviality, Malenkov is a very dangerous and 
sinister person. He does not trust anyone, 
and does not expect anyone to trust him. 

He is feared and hated by practically every- 
body in Russia, and, most of all, by high 
ranking Communist leaders. He will need a 
good deal of time to consolidate his posi- 
tion and establish his reputation. During 
this transition period, he will have to share 
supreme power with his colleagues. 

The personal autocratic dictatorship of 
Stalin is now replaced by the collective dic- 
tatorship of Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, Bul- 
ganin, and Kaganovich. How long will it 
withstand the internal tension which is 
bound to arise in the near future? It is 
anybody’s guess. In the case of Stalin, col- 
lective dictatorship lasted for 5 years, from 
1924 to 1929. But events are now moving 
much faster, and many experienced Mos- 
cow observers predict that, within the next 
12 months, the struggle for power will assume 
an acute and critical form. 


STRONG WESTERN POLICY 


One thing is certain: Malenkoy is out for 
supreme power at home and abroad. If 
the West is to avert the grave consequences 
of this ambition, it must act before Malen- 
kov has established himself. This is the 
moment for a strong policy. Apparently 
conciliatory gestures from Moscow were in- 
tended to encourage the “peace” movement 
in the West. They should be entirely 
discounted. 

The Western powers should exploit Molo- 
tov’s bitter disappointment and the intense 
personal dislike which poisons relations be- 
tween Malenkov and Beria. Malenkov has 
had to placate both Molotov and Beria, but 
the relationships between the three are by no 
means good. It is probable that they all 
favor the same external policy—but they 
neither trust nor like each other. 


STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN RUSSIA 


The fact that no open struggle occurred at 
the time of Stalin’s death should mislead 
no one, 

Some time ago, we received a report which 
contained a remarkable prophecy, It said: 

“There will be no open struggle for power, 
as some writers in the Western World seem 
to think and believe. The matter will be 
decided by the Political Bureau the day 
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Stalin passes on, and whomever the Bureau 
chooses will be introduced as Stalin’s only 
nominee.” x 

That accurate forecast was, of course, be- 
fore the closing down of what was then 
known as the Politburo—now virtually re- 
created. 

It is, however, most important to realize 
that the apparent smoothness of the change- 
over conceals a great struggle which is by no 
means at an end. 

It should be remembered, too, that Malen- 
kov's enemies will watch him closely—trying 
to protect themselves by every device. They 
will do everything they can to strengthen 
themselves before Malenkov is fully estab- 
lished. They know, from Stalin’s methods, 
exactly what could happen to them, for Stalin 
was able to eliminate even his secret police 
chief. 

SUPREME MOMENT FOR ACTION 


This is, therefore, a time in which the 
West ran do much. It can exploit these 
weaknesses—and can exploit them before 
anyone becomes fully established. The best 
way to do this is through a policy of relent- 
less strength. 

This is the supreme moment for action. 
The magnitude of the issues cannot be over- 
stated. Russia is wobbling. If allowed to 
regain her balance, led by men of greater 
recklessness than Stalin, men whose livid 
hatred of the West is fanatical, she would 
prove extremely dangerous. It is vital, there- 
fore, that Russia must not be given the time 
or conditions for recovery from the shock of 
Stalin’s death and the effect of the internal 
disputes which are bound up with its occur- 
rence. 

Since the death of Stalin was imminent 
for at least a year, it is to be hoped that every 
preparation has been made for a strong and 
resolute policy—which, if adopted and fol- 
lowed, may avert a world catastrophe. 


INFORMATION GIVEN BY DIGEST 


Intelligence Digest has arrangements to 
report Malenkov's plans and intentions, in 
the same way in which it was able success- 
fully to report Stalin’s plans, 

We were able to give advance information 
about the four supreme decisions in Stalin's 
policy: (a) His 1939 alliance with Germany; 
(b) his plans for creating and developing an 
atomic industry; (c) the switchover to an 
anti-Semitic policy; and (d) finally, we pub- 
lished information about his approaching 
death. We were also able to give an accu- 
rate description of his succession plans. 

No news service in the world has this rece 
ord of accurate and detailed reporting on 
these subjects. Many readers have felt that 
the news we have had to give over the last 
year has made gloomy reading. But was it 
not, and is it not still, better to know the 
truth? 


FINAL OUTCOME IS NOT GLOOMY 


Intelligence Digest has, nevertheless, never 
taken a gloomy view about the final outcome 
of these critical years. We have not the 
slightest shadow of doubt that this genera- 
tion now living will see the end of the whole 
rotten business of the police state, and will 
see the revival of Christianity. The only 
question in our minds is as to the cost which 
will have to be paid for the mistakes in 
policy which so often arise from poor in- 
formation. A price must, of course, be paid 
for the mistakes already made; but it can be 
reduced if no further faults are committed, 

FACTS CAN PREVENT MISTAKES 

The only possible way to avoid mistakes 
is to be informed about the facts. That is 
why we do so much to press Intelligence 
Digest. We think that events have shown 
that our information is not mere sensation; 
but extraordinarily accurate intelligence 
work. Indeed, no one can now dispute that; 
for the detailed accuracy with which we 
were able to inform our readers of Stalin’s 
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illness, step by step throughout its course, 
finally proves this. 

We feel that a really great service can be 
performed if we are now able to.give the 
Western World accurate details of the new 
regime; not that news about Russia is all 
that matters, or represents all that is hap- 
pening, but it does take first place at 
present. 

If readers will help to make the facts re- 
ported in this paper far more widely known, 
we believe that a great service will be done. 
Presently, the time of final decision will ar- 
rive; that decision, in any case, will be cost- 
ly, but it can be controlled; and when the 
decision is at last won, as won it will be, 
then will come the great era which a tired 
world so desperately needs. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived from the Schenectady Chamber 
of Commerce expressing their views on 
the undesirability of United States par- 
ticipation in the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

I want to congratulate the national 
affairs committee of the Schenectady 
Chamber of Commerce for setting forth 
so simply and clearly the line of action 
which we should all follow if we intend 
to carry out our promise to the American 
people to reduce taxes and balance the 
budget. The magnitude of this job is 
sobering enough without saddling the 
taxpayers with the huge expenditures 
which the St. Lawrence seaway would 
require. 

For half a century this gigantic hoax 
has been discussed, debated, and turned 
down only to rise again. The waterway 
proponents are emphasizing its crucial 
importance for the future prosperity and 
defense of this Nation. If we do not 
build the seaway we are bound to lose 
any war. The truth is that this Nation 
will have won or lost its security long 
before this project could be completed, 
since competent engineers have esti- 
mated that it will take at least 7 to 
10 years to complete its construction. 
Further, in their contention that the 
proposed 27-foot waterway will make 
ocean ports of Great Lakes ports, they 
are perpetuating a monstrous deception 
upon the American people, particularly 
those of the Midwest. Evidence is in- 
cisputable that only about 4 percent of 
American privately owned oceangoing 
vessels would be able to operate in this 
channel and less than 20 percent of 
world tonnage would be able to do so. 

I am in complete accord with the 
resolution of the Schenectady Chamber 
of Commerce and feel the interest of 
the national welfare should dominate all 
other considerations and, with this fore- 


most in mind, I do not believe there is 
justification for such a program as the 
St. Lawrence seaway project built on 
misleading propaganda and misinfor- 
mation. 

When the American taxpayer is pay- 
ing for tax purposes about 40 cents out 
of every dollar he earns, I am going 
to view every item which is presented 
to the 83d Congress for action in the 
light of the cost, the utility, and the 
necessity. I, therefore, must reiterate 
my opposition to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. 

The letter follows: 


ScHENECTADY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Schenectady, N. Y., April 8, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The St. Lawrence sea- 
way has been under continuous study and 
review by the subcommittee on natural re- 
sources and power for 3 years, and a sum- 
mary of their findings was submitted and 
discussed in the national affairs committee 
on February 18. Two. weeks later, at the 
hext meeting of the national affairs com- 
mittee, the following report and resolution 
was unanimously adopted and sent to the 
board of directors for their action: 

“1. The United States has not suffered 
up to the present time for lack of this 
power and transportation facilities of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

“2. The International Rapids power devel- 
opment proposed as part of this seaway de- 
velopment is not at this time competitive 
or economical compared with the Niagara 
River development, or other proposed fuel- 
power plants. The proposed development, 
by the use of Government funds, involving 
tax subsidies from local, State, and Federal 
governments, has been made to appear com- 
petitive with other present and proposed 
United States power plants supported by 
private enterprise. 

“3. The now existing 14-foot St. Lawrence 
channel, the New York State Barge Canal, 
together with the railroad and highway fa- 
cilities, have adequately and economically 
served our Nation’s needs, Justification for 
the St. Lawrence seaway by its proponents 
has been based upon speculation of future 
requirements for bulk commodity transpor- 
tation with definite assurance of need in the 
immediate future not shown: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved— 

“(1) That the board of directors of the 
Schenectady Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nizes that there is a clear and urgent need 
to encourage and support legislation by the 
83d Congress to (a) balance the budget, (b) 
reduce Government spending, (c) reduce 
taxes, (d) maintain adequate and effective 
defense activities commensurate with sound 
national policies, 

“(2) That, regardless of the merits or de- 
merits of the St. Lawrence seaway, it is some- 
thing which is not essential and which we 
cannot afford under the present high level 
of Government expenditures. 

“(3) That, therefore, participation of the 
United States in the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway at this time cannot be 
justified. 

“(4) That this report and resolution be 
forwarded to appropriate Members of Con- 
gress,” 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Schenectady Chamber of 
Commerce held March 16, 1953, the above 
report and resolution presented by its na- 
tional affairs committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

Yours very truly, 

ScHENECTADY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

E. A, PALMER, Manager. 
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Malenkov Meeting Would Be Dangerous 
to America and the Cause of Free- 
dom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, a meeting of President Eisen- 
hower and self-appointed Premier Mal- 
enkov of the U. S. S. R. would be dan- 
gerous to true world peace and liberty 
and a disastrous blow to the new policy 
of liberation which had been inaugu- 
rated by the new Republican adminis- 
tration. : 

Such a meeting would be interpret 
as an American desire to reach a peace 
through agreement with the Communist 
gangsters who rule the Kremlin. Such 
a meeting would be interpreted as a lack 
of regard for the interests of the people 
who are enslaved by communism. Our 
Government would express, by its Chief 
Executive sitting down with the illegal 
self-appointed ruler in the Kremlin, that 
it would be willing to deal with outlaws 
and disregard the rights of the people 
living under the enslavement of these 
outlaws. 

We must seek peace through libera- 
tion, not peace through agreement with 
the rulers of the Kremlin. We cannot 
seek it both ways at the same time. 
Either we must side with the people 
against the regimes which have enslaved 
them, or we must side with the Commu- 
nists’ regimes against the people whom 
they have enslaved. Thus if we wish to 
join hands with the Russian people and 
the other peoples enslaved by commu- 
nism, our President cannot and, I think, 
will not, consistently sit down with Mal- 
enkov to discuss world peace. Such a 
peace could only be bought at the con- 
tinued enslavement of these millions of 
people. 

Another consideration not to be over- 
looked in any meeting with Malenkov is 
the prestige which this would give to 
Malenkov. Malenkov’s seat in the 
Kremlin is not an easy one. Beria, Mol- 
otov, and others no doubt eye Malen- 
kov's seat and would desire to remove 
him. Likewise Malenkov is anxious to 
rid himself of high-ranking competitors 
for his new position. Thus, we can ex- 
pect many months or years of behind- 
the-scenes rivalries which may not be 
discernible to western eyes. Our aim 
should be to encourage and increase this 
internal strife and rivalry so that per- 
haps the Communist regime can destroy 
itself. However, if we give undue pres- 
tige to Malenkov by having our Chief 
Executive sit down in conference with 
him, it may so enhance his hand that 
he can eliminate Beria and Molotov and 
other rivals without any disturbance to 
his reign of power. This reason alone 
should be sufficient to discourage the 
promotion of any meeting between Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Malenkov. 
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I include herewith a resolution 
adopted by the All-Russian Liberation 
Committee, New York, on March 12, 
1953: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT A 
RALLY CONVENED IN New YORK CITY BY THE 
ALL-RUSSIAN LIBERATION COMMITTEE (ANTI- 
COMMUNIST CENTER), ON MARCH 12, 1953 
At the rally of American citizens of Rus- 

sian descent and Russian anti-Communists 

summoned in New York by the All-Russian 

Liberation Committee to discuss the develop- 

ments in Soviet Russia in connection with 

the death of dictator Stalin, after having 
risen in honor of the memory of his count- 
less victims, it was unanimously resolved— 

1. That the death of a tyrant cannot be a 
cause of sorrow. 

2. That the free world can only hope that 
Stalin’s death might lead to the weakening 
of the Soviet power. 

3. That the peaceful coexistence of two 
worlds—one enslaved by the Communist dic- 
tatorship, the other free—is impossible. 

4. That the United States Government 
should avoid any action which could create 
prestige for the new dictator Malenkov. 

5. That at the present moment a meeting 
with Malenkov for discussion of political 
questions or sending of important delega- 
tions to Moscow would be most dangerous 
for the cause of freedom and the interests 
of the American people. The correct atti- 
tude towards the Communist murderers, who 
govern Russia, is that of Ambassador Lodge 
who refused to shake hands with Vishinsky 
in the United Nations. 

6. That we confirm our loyalty to the 
United States of America and appeal to our 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, to lead us 
in a crusade against communism, in which 
the Russian people will be our stanchest ally. 

SERGE BELOSSELSKY, Chairman. 


Post Office Ends Job Ticket Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to report to the House that 
the great Chicago experiment has come 
to an end. Iam referring to the use of 
the job ticket in the Chicago post office. 

On March 25, 1953, in my extended 
remarks I brought to the attention of 
my colleagues the checking in and out 
of washrooms of the Chicago postal 
clerks. Again on March 31, 1953, I di- 
rected my remarks to this unjustifiable 
invasion of the dignity of the Federal 
workers. 

Today I received the following letter 
from James T. Nelson, post office inspec- 
tor for the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: Further refer- 
ence is made to your letter of February 23, 
1953, concerning the objections of the Chi- 
cago Post Office Clerks’ Union to the use of 
the job ticket in the Chicago post office. 

I am pleased to inform you that the prac- 
tice of checkout to the restrooms has been 
discontinued. 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. NELSON, 
Post Office Inspector for the Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the prompt 
and satisfactory action taken by the ad- 
ministrative heads of the Post Office De- 
partment. It is good to live in a country 
where the dignity of the citizen is re- 
spected in all the fields of employment. 
It is heartening to find that where inva- 
sion of that dignity is brought to the 
attention of the responsible executives 
there is prompt remedy. When it is oth- 
erwise, this will not be the United States. 
I commend Mr. Nelson for his fine con- 
tribution to the maintenance of the 
American tradition. I am sure that the 
action taken will add much to the morale 
of the postal workers and will build for 
the new Postmaster General good will in 
incalculable measure. 

I should not close this matter without 
mentioning also George J. Wachowski, 
president of Chicago Postal Clerks 
Union, No. 1, who first brought the use 
of the job ticket to my attention, and 
V. F. Werner, Acting Postmaster of Chi- 
cago, who cooperated in the ending of 
an evil experiment. 

Mr. Werner, for whom I always had 
had the highest respect, was quoted in a 
Chicago newspaper as saying that I did 
not know what I was talking about. This 
I mentioned in my remarks in the House 
on March 31, 1953. I think it is only fair 
to Mr. Werner that I should extend my 
remarks at this point to include his gra- 
cious letter disclaiming any such re- 
mark. His letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: I am in receipt 
of your letter of April 1, 1953, with page 2544 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD regarding 
your remarks about the Chicago post office. 

In reply you are informed that I made no 
statement to any of the newspapers on this 
matter. A telephone call was received by a 
supervisor in this office who has had many 
years of experience in handling such matters 
and the reporter who made the inquiry was 
informed briefly and correctly of the facts 
in this case, not as they reported it. 

At no time was there any disrespect stated 
or Implied of Congress, any Member of Con- 
gress, or any Official of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

I have issued instructions that if any oc- 
currence reflecting on post office policy mat- 
ters should result in newspaper inquiries in 
the future, the questions should be reduced 
to writing and written replies will be made, 
or if reporters will call at my office for per- 
sonal interview, their questions will be cheer- 
fully answered and an appropriate record 
made to avoid any repetition of this incident. 

I again assure you that no slight or reflec- 
tion on you was intended and trust that our 
heretofore friendly relations will not be im- 
paired. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. F. WERNER, 
Acting Postmaster. 


Mr. Speaker, I am grateful also to the 
Washington News and many other news- 
papers throughout the Nation who saw 
the danger to the American Federal 
worker everywhere if the practice of en- 
forced checking in an out of washrooms 
was not immediately stopped. Their 
editorials and their generous news treat- 
ment of what in no small sense was a 
national scandal were of great help. 
Had the Chicago experiment been per- 
mitted to continue it would have been 
merely a matter of time until it had been 
adopted in Federal offices generally. 
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After that it would have spread into pri- 
vate employment and the dignity of the 
American workers would have been on its 
way out. 


Off With Their Heads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
April 4, 1953, entitled “Off With Their 
Heads”: 

Orr WITH THEIR HEADS 


The announcement by Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks that Dr. Allen V. Astin 
was asked to resign last week as Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards is alarm- 
ing. Equally disconcerting is President 
Eisenhower's prompt acceptance of the resig- 
nation. 

This is the climactic episode in a long 
campaign of political pressure on behalf of 
the California manufacturer of a chemical 
product which is supposed to double the life 
expectancy of lead storage batteries. Now, 
the new administration in Washington chops 
off the head of the topman in a bureau 
whose effectiveness depends on its freedom 
from accountability to any other standard 
than scientific integrity. 

Even if Dr, Astin and the Bureau were 
wrong in their conclusions about this prod- 
uct—known as battery AD-X2—the sum- 
mary action against an able public servant 
for more than 20 years would be objection- 
able. Now Mr. Weeks proposes to get the 
“best brains possible,” who are to come up 
with a “scientific” answer. But after he al- 
ready has fired one man because he didn’t 
find the “right” answer, what chance will 
there be to get the “best brains” when it 
already has been made so clear that if they 
don't provide the desired answer they will 
lose their jobs? And if such a test by such 
men was to be had at all, why wasn’t it had 
before Dr. Astin was so summarily requested 
to depart, instead of after? 

The implications of Mr. Weeks’ statement 
on the Astin resignation are disturbing. He 
is going to “examine into the functions and 
objectives of the Bureau of Standards and re- 
evaluate them in relation to the American 
business community and other agencies of 
the Government.” But what kind of re- 
evaluation can there be of the methods by 
which presumably impersonal and impartial 
scientific tests are conducted? Does Mr. 
Weeks mean—as some of his statements seem 
to—that he is more Interested in having the 
Bureau of Standards provide clearance for 
starting new businesses than in protecting 
the public against fraudulent products? 

Both the Secretary of Commerce and his 
assistant, Craig R. Sheaffer, insist there are 
other reasons why Dr. Astin’s resignation 
was sought. If there are, the public is en- 
titled to know about them. On the basis of 
what it knows now, it must conclude that a 
career scientist has been forced out of his 
job either because of political pressures or 
on the basis of the preconceived “right” 
answer to a scientific test which has been 
reached by decidedly unscientific methods. 

There is one way not to run an agency 
like the Bureau of Standards if it is to be 
effective. That is to shout “Off with their 
heads“ whenever the Bureau’s tests aren't 
governed by influential constituents of in- 
fluential Members of Congress. 
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The Railroads and Education ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to extend in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Mr. Robert R. Young, 
founder and chairman of the Federation 
for Railway Progress, at the sixth annual 
railway progress dinner held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on March 26. Mr. Young, 
for whom I have the greatest respect, 
has a remarkable insight into this prob- 
Jem, and I believe his viewpoint is worthy 
of the consideration of the Members of 
this body: 

THE RAILROADS AND EDUCATION 


Not the least of the casualties of war are 
certain segments of the economy that find 
themselves unable to cope with war's in- 
evitable aftermath of inflation. 

Besides the alarmingly threatened rail- 
way passenger industry, the number one con- 
cern of this federation, there is also the field 
of education. There our higher institutions 
of learning, despite the increased scope of 
their operations, have run into budgetary 
problems so acute that they are now em- 
barked upon a broad scale campaign to so- 
licit the charity of our great corporations, 
conspicuous among them being these same 
sorely pressed railroads. 

Despite such examples as du Pont and 
Union Carbide who have made substantial 
grants to education for special purposes and 
the commendable sponsorship of the newly 
organized Council for Financial Aid to 
Education led by Standard Oil and Big Steel, 
many executives view the coming pressure 
from education with misgiving. They know 
that pretty much the same arguments that 
will be made for a college can be made for 
many equally worthy organizations, and they 
wonder where they shall draw the line, 
Stockholders will ask us directors, bluntly, 
by what authority we give away their money. 
Give it to me in dividends, they will say; 
let me give it away. Particularly it is hard 
for us public utilities to justify giving when 
we are already doing too little for our pas- 
sengers and shippers—our two largest rail- 
roads virtually nothing for their share- 
holders, 

Quite apart from such considerations is 
it wise for education to fix its hopes on 
anything so tenuous as corporate charity? 
It is one thing for a company to make gifts 
in a time of excess profits, and quite another 
out of depressed earnings and when divi- 
dends are being cut. Further, once busi- 
ness finds itself heavily committed to edu- 
cation it may decide it can educate its 
employees to better advantage itself, a 
denouement as dangerous to our institutions 
as the capture of higher education by the 
Federal Government, The highest manual 
skills of all time came out of the guilds 
with their apprentice systems, not out of 
the schools, Today's hospitals, workshops, 
and laboratories of industry are in some ways 
better equipped to teach than are our 
colleges. ` 

The railroads have not been noteworthy 
for their acceptance of education. In the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, for example, where the 
figures are available, only 1 male employee 
out of 50 is a college graduate, whereas 
among our population generally the pro- 
portion is twice as high; in some corpora- 
tions five times as high. This is a situation 
that promises to get worse rather than 
better, for the railroads are not so much 


as included in the average college graduate’s 
thinking when he seeks a job except as a 
place to avoid. In these circumstances, 
when solicited to contribute to education, 
we railroaders can very well demur, “How 
can we possibly be expected to pay for the 
education of students who have not the 
slightest idea of ever coming to work for us? 
Would we not be better off to spend our 
money and our energies in attracting the 
other half of the top 25 percent in intel- 
ligence among our high-school graduates, 
who lack the means or the inclination to 
go to college, and educate them ourselves?” 

Education, however, could rebut with grim 
satisfaction that this industry which has 
supported college graduates the least is also 
at the foot of the class in return to security 
holders as well as in compensation to execu- 
tives. The railroads have managed to earn 
only 4 percent on investment over the past 10 
years when no other industry has earned so 
little; while of the top paid tenth of 1 per- 
cent of all those on the payroll we find that 
the average executive in the railroad indus- 
try earned only $24,000 annually—his coun- 
terpart in other industries, $59,000. 

There are those in the railroad industry 
who will defend these low levels of education, 
of compensation, and of rate of return. “We 
have tried to upgrade our personnel,” they 
will say, “but we are so overregulated that 
we cannot get college graduates or good men 
from other industries to come to work for 
us.” Education could well answer, “If you 
are so overregulated may it not be because 
you are so undereducated?” To this the 
railroad executive could counter, “You, Mr. 
Educator, are the most educated of all, yet 
you are even more poorly rewarded than we.” 

True enough, the average pay of a full pro- 
fessor is only $7,000, contrasted with the 
much higher pay even of the average railroad 
executive. It is paradoxical, is it not, that of 
the two lowest conpensated industries one is 
the worst educated and the other is the best 
educated? If nothing else, it suggests that 
we ought to get together and perhaps gang 
up for a better shuffle. Certainly, all our 
troubles cannot be laid at the convenient 
door of inflation, however much it now ag- 
gravates them, 

Let us stop and look at this intangible 
thing of education for a moment and see if 
there is any magic to it. Even including the 
numerous and woefully underpaid members 
of the teaching profession and their com- 
panions in poverty, the clergy, statistics show 
that the average college graduate earns 2 to 
3 times as much as the less educated. It is 
not hard to see why this should be true of 
the doctor, the dentist, or the chemical en- 
gineer. But the fact that it is equally true 
of the bachelor of arts is used to prove be- 
yond argument that there is a substantial 
and measurable economic value even in high- 
er cultural education. Yet, when colleges 
limit their entrants to the most intelligent 
and there is also operating the natural se- 
lection of superior inheritance and environ- 
ment which go with the financial ability and 
inclination to attend college, it is hardly sur- 
prising that college graduates do better than 
the average. Nor can one overlook the fact 
that to fit himself for a learned profession 
the college man may have paid out $20,000 
and sacrificed 8 vital unremunerated years. 
And one might ask of some bachelors of arts 
who have succeeded in business, “Was it not 
your family’s influence, not your education, 
which enabled you to move ahead?” 

I would be compelled to be the last to ar- 
gue that the college graduate could not have 
attained the same or higher earning power 
as an executive had he gone more imme- 
diately into industry and at the same time 
have enjoyed earlier marriage, for I left col- 
lege after 2 years and married at the age of 
19. And if success is to be measured only in 
dollars, there are many wealthy owners of 
small businesses who never saw a college and 
because of that fact got quite a jump on 
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their more highly educated competition. And 
in many cases their young wives helped in 
their business and in their success. If one 
had free access to income-tax returns and 
took the top 25 percent in intelligence, of 
which half never went to college, I am not 
sure but that the wealth of the noncollege 
man might even exceed that of the college 
man, not only because of his earlier start but 
because he avoided the professions where we 
find little accumulation of wealth. 

Until we know more than present statis- 
tics tell us, we cannot be sure how much, if 
any, economic value college education has 
to the student, however necessary the col- 
lege-trained doctor or chemist may be to 
society as a whole. Nor is anything I have 
said here antieducation. There are values 
in life far higher than dollar values. 

Certainly, in our railroad industry there 
are many well-educated men who never 
graduated from college. No one knows bet- 
ter than this audience that culture is assim- 
ilated as one grows older and that even a 
highly technical education can be acquired 
far away from the ivy-grown towers. How- 
ever much I might have learned formally 
im my haphazard 1 year of engineering 
and another of law at the University of 
Virginia I learned nothing of my present 
vocation of finance that I did not acquire 
over the poker, dice, or billiard table. Su- 
perior, perhaps, to the education of the 
classroom I learned much there of human 
nature and of youthful foibles; something 
of honor, too, and of how to conduct myself 
as a Virginia gentleman. 

At Culver Military Academy, my prep 
school, though the youngest, I graduated at 
the head of my class because I was disci- 
plined. At college I attended only two lec- 
tures one semester because there was not 
so much as a rolicall and I was too imma- 
ture to understand that college was an op- 
portunity not a chore. Had my college years 
been shared with business, as they can now 
be here at your own Antioch, I might have 
acquired enough appreciation of what edu- 
cation is for to have eagerly attended lec- 
tures had I gone back to college at all, 
Certainly, as a hard working all-night laborer 
at 28% cents an hour in a du Pont factory, 
I envied the softer life of the graduate chem- 
ist or engineer who landed initially in a 
far better job. Then and there I resolved, 
if I ever had a son, to see that he had at 
least a year of work between high school and 
college so that he might have a better idea 
of what college was really for. You see, in 
spite of what I have said, I certainly did not 
resolve not to send my son to college. 

The self-educated and well-mannered exec- 
utive of a railroad recently deplored to me as 
I passed through his terminal, “The railroad 
industry has too few gentlemen in it,” And 
no educator will deny that his institution 
has too few hard-headed, tight-fisted practi- 
cal men of affairs in it. Whether being a 
gentleman and tightfisted are compatible or 
not, both the railroads and education need 
better and more open-minded men, however 
their education was acquired, for neither the 
railroads nor education have been noteworthy 
for their facility to change with these rap- 
idly changing times, As this federation has 
urged since its inception, it is the inquiring, 
critical, probing mind, not the complacent 
one that is needed by the railroads in their 
present crisis. An equally revolutionary 
change in education’s approach to its prob- 
lems is also long overdue. 

If the railroads have too few good execu- 
tives and those they have are undercompen- 
sated, what field should offer greater promise 
to the young man for quick promotion than 
the railroad? They should be attracted to 
the industry, as I was to your Van Sweringen 
empire away back in 1937, because where 
things are so bad it is so easy to make them 
better. But, first, there must be a change in 
our thinking. The railroad educational need 
is not limited to trained civil engineers and 
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male stenographers as so many railroad de- 
partment heads seem to think. We have 
problems of merchandising, personnel, pub- 
lic and labor relations, business administra- 
tion, and scores of others requiring special 
training and just as high a degree of intel- 
ligence, imagination, and initiative as are re- 
quired by what are erroneously regarded as 
more technical industries. 

In General Electric, I am told, perhaps 
1 out of 10 employees is a college graduate, 
not 1 out of 50; yet I dare say, our railroad 
problems are more complex if less erudite 
than theirs. If we oldsters in the railroad 
business would only surround ourselves with 
such youngsters and listen to them, and pro- 
mote them, we could build an atmosphere 
and an industry that would quickly attract 
the best brains in the country. Instead, I 
am chagrined to report that out of 350 
college graduates hired by the C. & O. since 
1949 only 43 percent are still with us. 
Though there are encouraging exceptions, 
we certainly failed to attract the best college 
material in these 350 men and lost some of 
the best of those we did attract after mak- 
ing a considerable investment in them. 

Du Pont, Union Carbide, and General 
Electric, all conspicuous for their outstand- 
ing material success, have long taken pains 
to see that their future executives are care- 
fully selected and fully prepared for the 
complicated management jobs facing them. 
For some strange reason we in the railroad 
industry seem to assume that nature has 
endowed the next in seniority line with the 
broad vision, special knowledge, superior 
abilities and keen insight into the problems 
of customer and employee relations required 
of the good railroad executive. Unfortunate- 
ly, nature is not so bountiful. 

But to return to education’s request for 
corporate help to education. When you are 
pressured to buy a product you should be 
privileged to lay down certain specifications 
for its acceptable delivery. It was with all 
the foregoing considerations in mind that 
when I was asked to represent business at 
the annual Barnard Forum devoted to higher 
education, its decade of decision, I made cer- 
tain proposals, all to lead to a marriage of 
business and education, not on a level of 
charity but on a level of equality and good 
business for both. 

I will not repeat all of those proposals here, 
but to take a leaf out of the book of some 
of our progressive Ohio educational institu- 
tions, why should not all our beginners in 
higher education be offered the privilege of 
alternating between college and business, 
hospital, or law office, in equal relays of 3, 
4, or 6 months, business to pay the costs? 
Would not business and education both 
benefit? Would not our colleges have more 
beginners and our businesses better suited 
ones? How much more intelligent would be 
the choice they finally make of a career, 

The federation would like to see every ex- 
ecutive in the railroads take a minimum of 
one, and some many, such student-worker 
relay teams under his special responsibility 
and care to see that each of them ultimately 
found the work and the industry for which 
he was most suited. The railroads would 
benefit from the fresh point of view: youth 
is always progressive and critical. Particu- 
larly would the railroads benefit from such 
student workers because in their rounds to 
other industries and to other railroads, and 
from their classmates, they would pick up 
myriads of fresh and progressive ideas to 
which railroad executives in their present 
insularity and complacency are too often 
blind. When I was a youth in General Mo- 
tors we laughed at the railroads for their 
high wheels, the cumbersome weight of their 
passenger cars, their hot boxes, their ice 
boxes, their custom as opposed to quantity 

urchasing practices. We were fortunate in 
ving directors who were owners, progres- 
sive and far seeing. That was 30 long years 
ago and over there in Detroit they still 
laugh at us backward railroad directors for 


the very same things. I am sure if the sys- 
tem of education I am talking about had 
been put into operation then we would long 
ago have been shamed into ordering me- 
chanically refrigerated freight cars in lots 
of 10,000 at a clip instead of just today be- 
ginning to start to commence to try out a 
few hundred; while the AAR research labora- 
tories would be many years beyond the car- 
rying on of research, as they presently are, 
to ameliorate the evils of brine, and to re- 
duce the number of hot boxes. Whoever 
heard of a hot box in an automobile wheel, 
or of icing a truck? It is interesting to ob- 
serve that one of the largest orders for 
railway passenger equipment ever placed 
was for 300 cars and that was by a railroad 
with small passenger demand, C. & O. Con- 
trast that with the 6 million annual private 
automobile volume and the 1,400,000 an- 
nual truck volume of the automobile indus- 
try and you get some idea of why the Chev- 
rolet can be produced at less than one-half 
the cost per pound of the pullman car and 
the pullman car does not provide its own 
locomotion. C. & O.’s train X, given a break, 
will change all that. 

In the middle age groups the railroads, and 
the C. & O. is no exception, have many execu- 
tives badly in need of both general and spe- 
cialized instruction for which the railroads 
would pay a competent institution of learn- 
ing handsomely. We, in the railroad busi- 
ness, need training courses for our oldsters as 
well as our youngsters and an educational 
clearing house for the interchange of the 
most advanced ideas and methods used on 
all our 130 great railroads in all departments. 
There are problems of customers, labor, and 
human relations, of maintenance, materials 
handling, packaging and loading, tariffs, 
routing, ticketing, commutation, express, 
terminals. I can think of scores where the 
promise of reward to our stockholders from 
such an up-to-the-minute advanced educa- 
tion center would be, to steal the title of a 
recently published book, Merely Colossal. I 
am sure there are other industries which 
suffer as costly deficiencies in the specialized 
education of their upper age groups. If edu- 
cation does not offer such clearinghouses 
for every industry business sooner or later 


And just as the cross-fertilization of stu- 
dents and workers in the more modern sys- 
tem of education I envisage would cause 
business and education both to flourish, so 
would more elbow rubbing and an actual 
interchange of teachers and executives be. 
tween college and industry help to wipe out 
today’s mutual distrust. Students would 
gain in more experienced and practical pro- 
fessors, employees in more understanding 
and better rounded bosses. Natural inclina- 
tions and abilities would find faster and 
fuller expression. Teacher pay, never ade- 
quate, and losing further ground with each 
new round of wage increases, would move to 
full parity, for it would be too apparent that 
the qualities required of the good teacher 
are no less rare than those of the good execu- 
tive. Being equal sharers in the same sys- 
tem, teacher, student, employer and em- 
ployee, all would become equal proponents 
of it. 

As the first step in what we hope will bring 
a closer and better relationship between 
business and education, Mr. Tuohy, of the 
C. & O., and I, of the FRP, are inviting repre- 
sentatives of both business and education to 
the Greenbrier in June. 

Out of this conference we hope to see 
ideas presented and agreed upon which will 
enable the railroads and business to en- 
thusiastically contribute to the needs of 
higher education not only in money but in 
brains and experience as well. It would be 
presumptuous of me to say how, but I be- 
lieve it will basically be in the direction of 
expanding ideas which are already endorsed 
by progressive elements in both business 
and education, such as (1) student-worker 
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relays; (2) interchange of executives and 
teachers; (3) special courses for older exec- 
utives; and (4) educational clearinghouses 
for advanced training in the technical prob- 
lems of specific industries. 

I would like to see a workable formula 
agreed upon for the compensation by busi- 
ness of both the student worker and of the 
cooperating college so that an expansion of 
education will be encouraged, and this would 
go for cultural training as well as for voca- 
tional. We have no place in business for 
the mere money grub. We need men of 
good ethical, cultural and all around men- 
tal health as well as of good physical health. 
We need good husbands, good fathers, good 
citizens, and good gentlemen. We need 
philosophy in the ticket office, literature in 
an ad and art in an automobile. 

The railroads and education both need the 
transfusion of a broader and constantly cir- 
culating stream of wholesome, intelligent, 
and critical youth whose time in their most 
formative years is shared between them, 
continuously alternating between the the- 
oretical and the practical, rejuvenating and 
inspiring their more mature mentors in each 
field. 

Educators who would tap our corporate 
treasuries in a big way must accept the ini- 
tial shock of some such revolutionary pro- 
gram to the ancient patterns of their cam- 
puses and their leisurely academic year if 
they are to seize this opportunity of catch- 
ing up with and more fully sharing in all 
the business of this modern life, while we 
in the railroad business must see in this 
solicitation by education for our charity, not 
& new burden but a new opportunity. 

The men of vision and energy who pushed 
our rails across the country were the first 
to create a shortage of college-trained men. 
They would have been the last to have turned 
their backs for a full generation upon a mul- 
titude of commonly accepted principles in 
other industries such as mechanical refrig- 
eration, quantity purchasing, improved 
bearings, or the lightweight, auto smooth- 
ness and low center of gravity which are all 
embodied in train X. 

This federation honors the men who 
pushed the railroads across the country. 
Will tomorrow's youth honor or deride us 
who are here tonight? Is it not, too, for us 
railroad directors, as well as for education, 
the decade of decision? 


Memorial Service for Congressman 
Joseph R. Bryson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. C. Earl Cooper, pastor of 
Earle Street Baptist Church, Greenville, 
S. C., gave a most eloquent talk at the 
funeral of our late colleague, Joseph R. 
Bryson. A part of this great eulogy 
follows: 

MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR CONGRESSMAN 

X JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

(By Dr. C. Earl Cooper) 

Thursday night, March 5, 1953, Joseph 
Stalin allegedly died; but the idea which was 
the consuming passion of his life did not die 
with him. Tuesday night, March 10, the 
Honorable Joseph R. Bryson, Congressman 
from the Fourth District in the State of 
South Carolina, died; but the idea and faith 
which had been the recreating force within 
his soul could never die. 
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Mr. n was the antithesis of Stalin. 
Without their consent, Stalin ruled millions; 
by their expressed desire, Congressman Bry- 
son served the people of his district. 

The life of this man, whose memory we 
cherish this day, was a compliment to the 
people who elected him. His life was a com- 
pliment to their judgment of men, to their 
standard of ethics, to their emphasis on 
values, to their understanding of statesman- 
ship, It gives one a feeling of simple pride 
and faith in humanity to realize that the 
people of the Fourth Congressional District 
were themselves great enough to recognize 
the greatness of this quiet and humble Chris- 
tian, this southern gentleman. 

Congressman Bryson was the kind of man 
who put morality and religion into state- 
craft, reality and relevance into Christian- 
ity, and dignity and goodness into the some- 
times disreputable term “politician.” 

The manner of Mr. Bryson's conduct in 
private and public was a vindication of the 
American system of government. He gov- 
erned himself that he might serve others 
through the democratic process. He held to 
the belief that he had been elected, not to a 
place of power, but that of trust; he was a 
trustee of the political life of his 
constituents. 

Mr. Bryson lived true to his belief—that 
he represented the people, his church, and 
his God, on and off the floor of Congress. 
His was a simple religious faith without 
gullibility. Religious people backed him, 
and Mr. Bryson knew it. He was aware of 
the facts of life. But he did not use his 
religion; he was used of it. His religion was 
sincere. When he prayed, one had the feel- 
ing that Mr. Bryson truly talked with God. 

Mr. Bryson was a Baptist. His loyalty was 
grounded in that church, but his was not 
the narrow, sectarian spirit. He was the 
kind of Christian who felt that being a mem- 
ber of one group should not make him love 
his brother who differed from him any the 
less. His faith was broad enough for love 
and respect for his fellow man. 

In comending a colleague on the floor of 
Congress shortly before he died, he referred 
to the fact that he had served on a committee 
with a Jew and a Catholic, and, although he 
himself was Baptist, there had been mutual 
res . Then as a part of his religious 
creed, he quoted the following lines: 


“Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by 


my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued 
and tried 
If he kneel not before the same altar 
with me? 
From the heretic girl of my soul should I 
fi 
To er somewhere else a more orthodox 
kiss? 


No! perish the hearts, and the laws that try 
Truth, valor, or love, by a standard like 
this!” 


A Proposal To Limit Hospitalization of 
Veterans With Non-Service-Connected 
Disabilities Who Are Financially Able 
To Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 4601, which is de- 
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signed to strengthen existing law to pre- 
vent veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities from receiving hospi- 
tal treatment at Government expense 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
when they are able to pay their medical 
expenses in a private hospital. Most of 
the difficulties presently being expe- 
rienced and described recently by the 
Comptroller General in his report show- 
ing that some veterans with considerable 
financial resources are receiving free 
treatment in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals on the basis of their sworn 
statement of inability to pay results from 
a weakness in a law passed in 1934 which 
specifically requires the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to accept the statement un- 
der oath of the veteran as sufficient evi- 
dence of inability to defray necessary ex- 
penses. Under present law, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration may not question the 
ability of the veteran to pay, even though 
they may have knowledge of the veter- 
an’s income, his standing in the com- 
munity, and his financial assets. This 
law was passed when there were only 4 
million veterans in the Nation and it is 
proving inadequate under present-day 
conditions. The bill which I have intro- 
duced would eliminate the provision that 
the statement under oath of the war vet- 
eran applying for hospitalization for a 
non-service-connected disability must 
be accepted by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as sufficient evidence of inability 
to pay and the Veterans’ Administration 
would be specifically authorized to se- 
cure financial data from the veteran con- 
cerning his ability to pay. 

The bill would create a special admis- 
sion priority for certain war veterans 
with chronic, long-term, non-service- 
connected disabilities where such a dis- 
ability renders the veteran disabled and 
unable to make a living for himself for 
a long, indefinite time. These veterans 
would not be required to make a showing 
of inability to pay, and would be granted 
admission priority following service- 
connected cases and emergency cases. 

The bill would permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to collect part of the es- 
tablished rate for hospital care from a 
war veteran admitted for a non-service- 
connected disability where it was found 
by the Veterans’ Administration that the 
veteran was unable to pay all of the ex- 
penses incident to his hospital treatment 
but was able to pay part of these ex- 
penses. 

The determination respecting the in- 
ability of the applicant to defray the 
necessary expenses of his hospitalization 
would be left to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, who accordingly would be in a 
position to inquire into the facts in each 
case and prescribe necessary procedures 
to assist in a proper determination as to 
the veteran’s inability to pay. In the 
case of the chronic, long-term, non- 
service-connected disabilities, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration would make no de- 
termination as to the veterans’ ability to 
pay but would be required to determine 
that the veteran was incapacitated from 
earning a living for a long, indefinite 
period. I think it is generally agreed 
that persons with long-term, chronic, 
disabling diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
severe psychiatric cases, and multiple 
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sclerosis, cancer, polio, paralysis, and 
blindness, will most probably require as- 
sistance from either a local charity in- 
stitution, a State hospital, or a Federal 
hospital. In the case of war veterans, it 
seems entirely justified that this class of 
veteran be admitted to vacant beds with- 
out questioning their ability to pay at 
the time of admission. There can be lit- 
tle question in the vast majority of these 
cases that these persons are no longer 
productive and will not be able to pay 
for extended periods of hospitalization. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope it is perfectly 
clear that this amendment does not dis- 
turb the priority category for service- 
connected cases and emergency cases. 
Veterans with these types of disabilities 
are entitled to priority admission at the 
present time. My bill deals exclusively 
with the hospitalization of veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities. 


Achilles Heel of Communist Empire Ex- 
posed in Korean POW Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the fact that some 40,000 to 
60,000 POW’s in Korea refuse to return 
to their Communist homelands under 
any circumstances exposes the real 
Achilles heel of the Communist empire— 
the fact that millions of its slaves will 
refuse to fight for it. 

I include herewith a study made re- 
cently by an expert on China which 
shows how the United Nations and the 
United States has fumbled the POW 
issue in Korea. Even today, however, 
it is still possible for us to recoup this 
loss and turn the POW issue into a great 
strategic victory by releasing the POW’s 
in Korea who refuse to go back to their 
Communist countries. Such a move 
would not only give freedom to these 
thousands of souls in Asia but would 
also make the Kremlin fearful of start- 
ing new offensives anywhere for fear of 
mass defection of their troops. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
ACHILLES HEEL oF COMMUNIST EMPIRE 
EXPOSED IN KOREAN POW Issue By U. N. 

Manch 14, 1953. 

During the seventh session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, held in New York 
between October and December 1952, a de- 
termined effort was made to seek an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites to bring the Korean conflict to a peace- 
ful conclusion. A basic assumption was 
that, in the protracted truce negotiations 
first at Kaesong and later at Panmunjom, the 
two sides to the conflict had succeeded in 
resolving all outstanding issues except one. 
The one issue which brought the truce ne- 
gotiations to a deadlock was the issue of the 
prisoners of war. 

A careful analysis of the Panmunjom ne- 
gotiations, embodied in a document en- 
titled “Draft Armistice Agreement,” shows 
that the United Nations negotiators had in- 
deed made many concessions to the Commu- 
nist negotiators. Since this document, and 
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the detailed records of the negotiations 
thereon, are never widely publicized, the 
public is generally not aware of the cumu- 
lative import of the many concessions made 
by the United Nations negotiators to the 
Communists. 


PEACE PROPOSALS LOADED IN FAVOR OF 
COMMUNISTS 


For instance, the United Nations negotia- 
tors agreed that four neutral nations were 
to be designated to supervise the truce. 
The four neutral nations agreed upon were: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. (The Communist negotiators at first 
nominated the Soviet Union as one of the 
neutrals; they agreed to drop it later and 
claimed that they had made a concession to 
the United Nations position.) It is well 
known that Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
Soviet satellites, and cannot by any stretch 
of imagination be considered neutral. The 
United Nations negotiators agreed to their 
nomination purely on the fictitional basis 
that their “combatant forces have not par- 
ticipated in the hostilities in Korea,“ 
although this is open to serious question. 
Sweden is located right at the Soviet border. 
Its national policy has traditionally been 
neutralist. Switzerland is equally neutralist, 
and is not a member of the United Nations. 
All four nations have recognized the Chi- 
nese Communist regime in Peiping. Thus, 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
agreed upon at Panmunjom is heavily loaded 
in favor of the Communists. 

To take another example. The United Na- 
tions negotiators accepted a Communist pro- 
posal that a political conference of a higher 
level be held 3 months after the armistice is 
signed. The highly important question of 
the composition of the proposed conference 
was purposely left undetermined. A- pre- 
view of its composition may, however, be 
found in a proposal by Vyshinsky, who sug- 
gested that a Korean commission be set up 
for the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, to be composed of the following 
members: United States, Britain, France, So- 
viet Union, Communist China, India, Burma, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, 
and South Korea. In this list of 11 members, 
only the United States and South Korea 
have not recognized Communist China. 

These two examples will suffice to show 
that the United Nations command in Korea 
has indeed gone out of its way to meet Com- 
munist demands in an effort to arrive at an 
armistice agreement. It has made conces- 
sions which must be considered highly fa- 
vorable to the Communists. 


COMMUNISTS HAVE WON EVERY CONCESSION TO 
DATE BUT REPATRIATION 


Since the Communists are satisfied with 
these arrangements, Vyshinsky made the 
point that the Panmunjom negotiators had 
resolved all issues except that of the pris- 
oners of war. Vyshinsky’s contention was 
heartily endorsed by the representatives of 
the other members of the United Nations. 

Under such circumstances, the United 
States, jointly with 20 other nations, pro- 
posed that an appeal be addressed to the 
Korean and Chinese Communists to agree to 
an armistice which recognizes the rights of 
all prisoners of war to an unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to be repatriated, and avoids the use 
of force in their repatriation. In the face 
of stiff Soviet opposition, the United States 
proposal was later superseded by an Indian 
proposal which was more conciliatory in 
tone, while continuing to affirm the principle 
that force shall not be used against pris- 
oners of war to prevent or effect their re- 
turn to their homelands. On December 3, 
1952, the Indian resolution, after protracted 
debate, was adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly by an overwhelming vote: 
54 in favor, 5 (the Soviet bloc) against, with 
Nationalist China alone abstaining. 

The United Nations then went through the 
formal motion of communicating the ap- 


peal to the Communist aggressors in Korea, 
through the Assembly's President, Lester B. 
Pearson of Canada. As expected, the Com- 
munists turned it down, 


U. N. TRIED TO MEET EVERY COMMUNIST DEMAND 


Throughout the United Nations debate, 
which lasted for more than 6 weeks, it was 
apparent that the free world was trying to 
meet every Communist demand. The In- 
dian resolution even went so far as to take 
into consideration Vyshinsky’s charge, which 
is demonstrably unfounded, that the United 
Nations Command had used force to 
detain the Korean and Chinese prisoners. 
The fact that hundreds of United Nations 
prisoners had been mistreated and murdered 
by the Communists was not even mentioned 
in the millions of words spoken on the issue. 
Except for the Nationalist Chinese repre- 
sentative, everybody chose to forget that 
Communist China was once declared an ag- 
gressor by the United Nations itself. The 
dominant atmosphere was one of appease- 
ment, with the Indian representative plead- 
ing again and again that Communist China 
be admitted into the United Nations, and 
that the United Nations Command should 
henceforth scrupulously refrain from com- 
mitting such grave errors as bombing the 
Communist military installations behind 
the battleline. 

The prisoners issue revolves on one basic 
question. The free nations maintained that, 
in the spirit of humanitarianism and in ac- 
cordance with a liberal interpretation of the 
Geneva Convention, no force should be em- 
ployed to compel prisoners of war to return 
when they have given clear indication that 
they do not wish to be repatriated. As is well 
known, a large number of Korean and Chi- 
nese Communist prisoners of war, when in- 
terrogated by the United Nations Command, 
indicated in unmistakable terms that they 
would refuse to be repatriated. Among the 
Chinese prisoners, only 6,400 out of a total of 
some 20,000 indicated their willingness to be 
repatriated. 


U. N. COMMAND TRIED TO INDUCE REPATRIATION 
OF POW'S UNWILLING TO GO BACK TO RED 
TERRITORY 


It is a fact that far from trying to retain 
these prisoners, every effort was being made 
by the United Nations Command to encour- 
age their repatriation. It was at the sug- 
gestion of the United Nations Command that 
the Communist authorities issued an am- 
nesty statement. This was done in an at- 
tempt to put the minds of the prisoners more 
at ease in being repatriated. Also, during 
the interrogations, the prisoners were not 
asked simply to indicate their personal pref- 
erences, According to the United Nations 
summary records, Secretary Acheson, in his 
major statement before the political com- 
mittee on October 24, 1952, described the in- 
terrogation process as follows: 

“Mr. Acheson stressed that prisoners were 
encouraged to agree to repatriation; were 
warned of the possible ill effects which 
might result in their families in the Com- 
munist area if they did not return; and were 
given no promises about their future. If 
there was doubt whether a prisoner would 
resist repatriation, he was put in a group 
which had agreed to return home, Only 
when the interrogator was convinced that 
the prisoner would violently resist repatria- 
tion, was he classified as not available for 
repatriation.” 

On their part, the Soviet Union and its 
satellites vehemently maintained that all 
prisoners of war should be repatriated, 
whether they are willing or not. It was 
their contention that, if a prisoner refused 
repatriation, force should be used to shove 
him across the border. Vyshinsky sought to 
explain away the large number of prisoners 
refusing to be repatriated by charging that 
the prisoners were subject to third-degree 
questioning, that they were detained by 
force against their will, and that the in- 
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terrogation process had broken the will of 
the prisoners, an ironic contention, indeed, 
by a man who was the chief prosecutor of 
the infamous Moscow purge trials. 


MASS SURRENDERS THREATEN TO DISINTEGRATE 
ENTIRE SOVIET FORCES 


The debates in the United Nations, and 
especially the many statements by Vyshinsky 
and his lieutenants, clearly indicate that 
the prisoners issue is indeed one which deep- 
ly disturbs the Communist peace of mind, 
The Communist masters are frankly wor- 
ried when so many of their soldiers re- 
fuse to be returned. If the prisoners of 
war in Korea were granted asylum by the 
free world, what is there to prevent mass 
surrenders when the Soviet and the satellite 
armies come face to face with forces of the 
free world? During the Second World War, 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet troops sur- 
rendered to the Nazis. The free world today 
is 10 times more attractive that Hitlerite 
Germany. Would the Communist forces 
surrender en masse once they are outside of 
the Soviet Union? Would these forces dis- 
integrate overnight? 


KERSTEN AMENDMENT OF MSA STRIKES AT 
ACHILLES HEEL OF COMMUNIST EMPIRE 

During the recent United Nations debate, 
the Soviet bloc was mortally afraid of the 
so-called Kersten amendment, the provision 
of the Mutual Security Act in which the 
United States appropriated $100 million to 
encourage escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain. In the Korean debate, the Commu- 
nist representatives referred to it again and 
again, and denouncing the United States for 
harboring imperialist designs upon the Com- 
munist nations. The Czechoslovak delegate 
also brought up the whole question for de- 
bate in 1951 in Paris and again in 1952 in 
New York. 

Perhaps, at long last, the free world has 
found the Achilles’ heel of the Communist 
world empire. The Kersten amendment is 
psychological warfare of a highly imagina- 
tive nature. If the Communists are so mor- 
tally afraid of it, a good case can be made 
that is worth trying. 


FREE WORLD SHOULD EXPLOIT POW ISSUE, NOT 
APOLOGIZE FOR IT y 

A point of departure is for the free world 
first to stop being apologetic about the mat- 
ter. Instead of encouraging the prisoners 
to agree to repatriation, as the United Na- 
tions Command did, the free world can de- 
clare Officially that its policy is to grant 
asylum to every and all prisoners who do not 
choose to return to Communist areas. In- 
stead of scaring the prisoners that reprisals 
might be taken against their families, as the 
United Nations Command did, the free world 
can declare that efforts are being made to 
help their families to get out. Instead of 
making no promises about their future, 
public and private organizations can map 
out schemes to assure these escapees from 
communism a way to make a decent living. 
Instead of refusing to spend any money even 
when it had been appropriated by the Con- 
gress, the program can be implemented vigor- 
ously and on an increasing scale. This is 
a program which arouses fear among the 
Communist rulers. It is one aimed at their 
weakest point. If properly and wisely ad- 
ministered, it may make them think twice 
before unleashing another aggression. It 
may so undermine the hold of their regimes 
upon their armed forces that they dare not 
employ them in any future wars. 

While it is clear that the United Nations 
negotiators accidentally stumbled upon the 
prisoners-of-war issue, without realizing at 
first how seriously the Communists take it, it 
is equally clear that, once the issue is joined, 
the free world can turn around to exploit it 
to its fullest advantage, 


COMMUNISTS CANNOT FORCE SLAVES TO FIGHT 
FOR THEM 


Now that the attempt to arrive at a com- 
promise solution of the Korean conflict, as 
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represented by the Indian resolution, has 
brought no result whatsoever, it would seem 
desirable at this time for the free world, and 
in particular the United States, to combine 
the Korean prisoners-of-war issue with the 
underlying principle of the Kersten amend- 
ment, and to work out a comprehensive 
scheme designed fundamentally to under- 
mine the morale of the military forces of the 
Communist enemy, to cause the Communist 
armed forces to disintegrate from within, and 
thus to make it increasingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Communist masters to 
continue to drive their slaves to die in 
human-sea waves on the hills of Korea, or 
elsewhere. 

The United Nations General Assembly is 
due to reconvene on February 24, 1953, to 
continue to discuss the Korean conflict. At 
that time, Assembly President Pearson is ex- 
pected formally to present the Korean and 
Chinese Communist rejection of the Indian 
compromise plan. On the same agenda will 
be an item entitled: “Interference by the 
United States of America in the domestic 
affairs of other states as evidenced by the 
United States Government’s organization of 
subversive activities and espionage directed 
against the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, the People’s Republic of China, the 
Czechoslovak Republic, and other People’s 
Democracies.” It is the Communist way of 
protesting against the Kersten amendment. 


FREE WORLD HAS OPPORTUNITY AT U. N. TO 
DEMONSTRATE SYMPATHY FOR ENSLAVED 
PEOPLES 


Both the Korean question and the Kersten 
amendment will be debated in the Political 
and Security Committee, during the latter 
part of February and during the month of 
March. The United States will be repre- 
sented by men named by a new administra- 
tion which has gone on record as favoring 

an intensification of psychological warfare 
i aA the Communists. This, it seems, is 
an appropriate occasion openly to announce 
to the whole world, and particularly to the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, that the free 
world is deeply in sympathy with their plight 
and their for freedom, and is taking 
concrete and definite measures to help them 
to escape from Communist domination. 


ESCAPEES FROM COMMUNISM CAN BE MOST 
VALIANT FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 


Naturally, the proclamation would be ad- 
dressed first and foremost to the armed 
forces of the Communists. Their ears are 
the most receptive because they stand to 
die In any Communist wars of aggression, 
At the same time, the proclamation can also 
be directed to the common people, so many 
of them have taken the risk of escaping 
from communism, in Korea and China as 
well as in eastern and central Europe. The 
men and women who respond to this call 
can be expected to be the most valiant sol- 
diers for freedom, if they are given a chance 
to take part in freedom’s fight. 

The actual process of implemention of 
such a program must, of necessity, be under- 
taken in utmost secrecy when individual 
persons and groups are directly involved, to 
prevent them from being persecuted and 
liquidated before their escape is effected. 
But there is no reason whatsoever to keep 
the underlying principle in secrecy. On the 
contrary, it should be proclaimed through all 
media of communication, repeatedly and 
emphatically, and one of the best forums 
for this purpose is the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, reconvening in Feb- 
ruary, 1953. 

FEAR THAT ARMED FORCES WILL DESERT THEM 
GRIPS COMMUNIST RULERS 

In sum, the above suggestion is one cal- 
culated to inspire fear in the minds of the 
Communist rulers, fear that their regimes 

and particularly their armed forces may 
crumble and disintegrate before their own 
eyes if they continue to drive them into 
wars of aggresion against the free world. It 


is one which strikes at the Achilles’ heel of 
the Communist. The hysterical dialectics 
of Vyshinsky last winter give us a measure 
of confidence that this program has a good 
chance of success. It is an imaginative ap- 
proach to the present world tension, and its 
underlying principle has been endorsed by 
both the administration and the Congress. 


The Bricker Resolution on Restricting the 
Treatymaking Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 


is an editorial from the New York Times 
of April 8: 


PATHWAY TO CHAOS 


The Bricker resolution to hobble the 
treatymaking powers of the United States 
is unnecessary, unwise and dangerous. This 
proposal to amend the Constitution, now 
being considered by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, inexplicably has attached to it 
the names of 64 Senators. We cannot be- 
lieve that many of them—including Senator 
Ives, of New York, and both Senators from 
New Jersey and from Connecticut—could 
have considered seriously the implications 
of this measure which would play havoc 
with the orderly conduct of American for- 
eign relations. 

The Bricker resolution would throw such 
limitations around the whole process of 
treatymaking and would so alter the historic 
relationship between the Executive and the 
legislature in this field that it could very 
easily destroy America’s place of leadership 
in the world today. While it may have 
been conceived with the best of motives, 
it is basically the product of fear—fear of 
ourselves, of our traditional processes of 
Government and of the ability of our prop- 
erly constituted representatives to look after 
our own interests. It represents, in a sense, 
an effort to erect a sort of voodoo wall 
of rigid constitutional and statutory safe- 
guards to protect us from the realities of 
political life and from the responsibilities 
and opportunities that our present position 
in the world has thrust upon us. 

The Bricker resolution is unnecessary in- 
sofar as it asserts that no treaty can abridge 
constitutional rights. Decisions of the Su- 
preme Court make it clear that treaties 
cannot be superior to the Constitution, And, 
as Secretary Dulles pointed out, a simple 
act of Congress can overturn the effect of 
any treaty on internal law. 

The resolution is unwise in that it states 
that a treaty can become effective as internal 
law “only through the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation.” This must mean that 
after a treaty had been approved by the 
President and a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate, it would in effect have to be reap- 
proved by a majority of both Senate and 
House. A similar proposal was rejected by 
the Constitutional Convention, and there is 
not the slightest evidence throughout our 
long history that the decision of the Found- 
ing Fathers was mistaken. The only effect of 
this additional hurdle would be to undermine 
the whole treatymaking process, because even 
after a treaty had been ratified by the Senate, 
no foreign country could count on its becom- 
ing valid within the United States until it 
had been approved again by both Houses 
of Congress. 

The resolution is dangerous because it 
forbids any treaty that would allow any 
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foreign power or any international organiza- 
tion (meaning the U. N. or one of its agen- 
cies) to control the constitutional rights of 
American citizens within the United States 
or any other matter essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States. 
Such a fantastic proposition could hamstring 
our participation in all sorts of international 
agencies that are of worldwide benefit, in- 
cluding those dealing with aviation, radio, 
health, and so on. It could permanently 
cripple our defenses against aggression by 
preventing us from making certain kinds of 
agreements with our allies that in an emer- 
gency might be vital to us. 

And the extreme limitations placed by the 
resolution on Executive agreements by sub- 
jecting them to direct congressional control 
would destroy the capacity of the President 
to fulfill his constitutional function of carry- 
ing on the foreign affairs of the United 
States. The very thought of subjecting to 
congressional debate the mnumerable peace- 
time agreements that the President must 
make with foreign countries on every variety 
of subject is ridiculous on its face. And in 
the emergencies of wartime the situation 
would become even more intolerable. 

If treaties or agreements have been made in 
the past of which Senator Bricker does not 
approve, that certainly is not reason enough 
to destroy the entire structure that has 
worked well for more than a century and a 
half. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that what Mr. Bricker is really doing is 
striking a blov’ for the isolationists against 
full American participation in the United 
Nations. This is not the way to progress and 
peace; it is the path to reaction and chaos, 


Dr. Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a mrasterful, 
memorable, and well-deserved tribute to 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, who is now the Pres- 
ident of the free Republic of Korea. It 
was written by one of our great Ameri- 
can clergymen, the Reverend Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, pastor of Foundry 
Methodist Church in Washington, D. C., 
and Chaplain of the United States Sen- 
ate, who has known intimately for years 
this great and good man. 

In the future when history is written 
with open eyes and without prejudice, 
Syngman Rhee will go down as one of 
the great men of our century. 

During the recent lenten season, I lis- 
tened to a stimulating and inspiring ser- 
mon delivered by one of the greatest 
preachers of our time, the Reverend Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo. In that sermon, which 
I shall never forget, Dr. Sizoo had this 
to say about the great, unselfish, and de- 
voted leader of the Korean people: 

In these latter weeks since my return from 
Korea my mind and heart have often wan- 
dered back to that tormented country. For 
sheer gaunt hunger, misery, and want, it has 
no parallel. It is the most tormented country 
in the world. When you ask what keeps it 
alive you always come back to the steady- 
ing personality of President Syngman Rhee. 
But what keeps Syngman Rhee alive and 
what explains his strength? Let me remind 
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you that he lived for 40 years in exile. 
He was imprisoned for seven long weary 
unending years, much of it in solitary con- 
finement. For 7 months he was beaten 
twice a day with bamboo rods. The welts 
and the scars still stand on his frail body. 
The bones of his hands were beaten so much 
that now when it is cold you will see him rub 
his fingers and blow on them to get the blood 
circulating. No man in modern history has 
endured so much and deserved it least. Un- 
told have been his hours of anguish and dis- 
illusionment. But the blowing of the north 
wind gave him a quiet patience, an unfalter- 
ing steadfastness and an unfailing convic- 
tion in the triumph of freedom. There is 
no understanding of the history of the great 
of earth apart from the beating of the north 
wind. 


Mr, Speaker, it was my rare oppor- 
tunity and good fortune to spend 2 hours 
one Sunday afternoon last November 
with Dr. Rhee at his humble head- 
quarters at Pusan in Korea. With other 
members of our Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
I was indelibly impressed with the 
humility, honesty, faith, and stubborn- 
ness of this man. 

Dr. Rhee impressed us all by his frank- 
ness, forthrightness, his austere way of 
life, but most of all by his whole-hearted 
and undying devotion to a great and just 
cause. 

Abraham Lincoln once said “America 
cannot remain half slave and half free.” 
Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who has 
believed from the beginning that Korea 
cannot remain half slave and half free. 

It was a grave mistake, sir, ever to 
have drawn an arbitrary, artificial, im- 
aginary line along the 38th parallel di- 
viding the peninsula of Korea into halves, 

Korea is an old civilization, rich in tra- 
dition, with a homogeneous people. 
The people in North and South Korea 
are of the same ethnic origin; they speak 
the same language, have the same in- 
terests, ideals, hopes, aspirations, love 
of freedom—and must not be divided. 
One might as well divide the people of 
our own country east of the Mississippi 
and west of the Mississippi and hope 
for peace. It simply cannot be done— 
and it must not happen. 

There can be no permanent peace or 
economic stability in the Far East or 
in the world with a divided Korea. We 
fought World War II to guarantee ter- 
ritorial integrity, the geographical bor- 
ders, and to guarantee to the small peo- 
ples in the small nations the right to 
choose their own government. Shall 
we now retreat short of full victory by 
accepting an ignoble compromise? Can 
we finally settle this perplexing and dif- 
ficult problem by appeasement? 

MacArthur was dead right when he 
said, “In war there is no substitute for 
victory.” And I believe with General 
Van Fleet that we must win the war in 
Korea regardless of what our so-called 
allies might think. 

We all want peace and certainly pray 
that the bloodshed in that far distant, 
sad, and tragic land might soon cease. 
But we want a peace with honor and 
not one which will compel us to return 
later to discharge a solemn duty and 
an honest debt. 

After all the suffering and sacrifices of 
our American forces and of the good, in- 
nocent, and valiant people of Korea, 


we cannot ignominiously surrender by 
a halfway measure. Already we have 
lost much face in the Orient and even 
in Europe, but I for one do not want us 
to lose face and honor completely. 

It is only because of the weak, vac- 
illating, and contradictory foreign pol- 
icy of the Truman-Acheson administra- 
tion that victory is not already ours. 

Mr. Speaker, I am the last one to enter 
a fight, but when I am embroiled, en- 
gaged, or drawn into it, I shall be the 
last one to quit until victory is won. 

Sir, there is no easy way out of our 
present dilemma. There is no quick 
road to achieve our goal. We all know 
that the road ahead is rough, that the 
hill is steep—but knowing what has hap- 
pened and what is now going on, we shall 
not sacrifice a great people who, as our 
ancestors, believe that liberty is more 
priceless than death. We shall not de- 
sert them in this crucial hour of their 
suffering and the critical moment of 
their survival. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want us to be 
forced to do this job over at some future 
date. Let us settle it now, with or with- 
out the help of those who pretend to be 
our friends. It is time for plain talk 
and for decisive action, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following statement issued 
by Dr. Syngman Rhee on April 12, 1953: 

We are on the battleline in Korea. Our 
military is responsible for more than 60 per- 
cent of that battleline. Our military and 
our civilians, both north and south, suffer 
every day at the hands of the Communist 
aggressor the greatest number of lives, the 
greatest number of wounded, the greatest 
number of orphaned children, the greatest 
number of homeless. 

Any settlement of the Korean war which 
leaves us divided will be considered by our 
people as appeasement of the Communists. 
Any settlement along any broad or narrow 
waist of our peninsula will be a victory for 
aggressive communism. But a settlement 
with victory at the Yalu River, our age-old 
northern boundary, will not only be a victory 
for Korea, the present frontier of freedom, 
but a victory for the entire free world. 

After what we have suffered, we do not 
want, at this time or any time, to permit 
our life and death struggle for survival as 
a democratic nation to become either a na- 
tional or an international pawn in power 
politics or endless political debate. Remem- 
ber, as I write this, that Americans are dying, 
Koreans are dying and other members of the 
United Nations forces with us also are dying. 

What explanation or comfort can we give 
to bereaved parents for the deaths that have 
occurred in the past 2 years when, 2 years 
ago, this war could have been won? 

What explanation can be forthcoming for 
an ammunition shortage which, nearly 3 
years ago, saw the Republic of Korea troops 
with only the sidearms of a constabulary to 
stand up and fight, as they did, against a 
Communist army trained and supplied with 
tanks, heavy artillery, and airplanes by the 
Soviets? 

What explanation can be given for the 
lately reported ammunition shortage which 
denied us the victory 2 years ago which brave 
and gallant men fought for. 

The results, as we know, have been utterly 
disastrous not only for us, but for America 
and for all the rest of the world which re- 
mains free. 

It is inconceivable that we should seek now 
to appease the Communists. But if that 
again is to be the policy, we should be told 
so, openly and honestly so we may know 
what our fate as a Nation is to be. 
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Tidelands Oil Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House passed the so-called tidelands oil 
bill, the propagandists have been having 
a hey-day. A typical example is the 
letter printed below: 


UNITED RUBBER, Cork, LINOLEUM, 
AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
AKRON, OHIO, April 11, 1953, 
To All Teachers in Akron Public Schools. 

Dear Frrenp: I would like to call your 
attention to an issue that vitally affects you 
asateacher. It also affects us in the United 
Rubber Workers as parents of children who 
attend Akron schools. That issue is the so- 
called tidelands oil or offshore oil issue, now 
before Congress. 

The Public Affairs Institute estimates that 
Ohio’s share of oil off the shores of Louisiana, 
Texas, and California is approximately $400 
million. Under the Hill amendment the 
royalties from this oil—which the Supreme 
Court has three times ruled belongs to all 
48 States—would be used for better schools 
and more adequate salaries for teachers. 

Unfortunately, the Congressman from this 
area, WILLIAM Ayres, voted to give away 
these oil royalties to three States whose 
legislatures are considerably controlled by 
the big oil corporations. Ayres’ vote means 
that Ohio will not receive one cent from 
these oil revenues. 

This question is now being debated in 
the Senate. We urge you to join with us 
in writing Ohio Senators Tarr and Bricker 
to vote to keep the offshore oil revenues in 
the national domain—where it properly be- 
longs—and to use the money for the educa- 
tion of our children in all the 48 States, 
including Ohio. 

What is needed now is a vigorous protest 
on the part of all citizens against what is 
reaching the proportions of a national 
scandal—the giving away of our natural re- 
sources to private interests. 

The enclosed CIO publication explains the 
offshore oil issue in detail and shows how 
we can improve our educational system with 
these oil resources. Extra copies are avail- 
able if you can use them. 

We urge you to join us in fighting for 
better education, and for the welfare of our 
Nation’s children. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, 
General President. 


Now that you have read the misrepre- 
sentation contained in the letter I would 
like to add that the publication referred 
to, Economic Outlook, is so rank it is 
disgusting. 

Printed below is my reply to Mr. Buck- 
master: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1953. 
Mr. L. S. BUCKMASTER, 
President, United Rubber Workers of 
America, Akron, Ohio 

Dear MR. BUCKMASTER: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the letter you sent to all 
the teachers in the Akron public schools. As 
you perhaps know, my opponent in the last 
campaign sent a similar letter to the teachers 
which may account for some of the majority 
I received at the polls. 

It is too bad, Mr. Buckmaster, that some 
of you leaders stoop to propagandize your 
members rather than present facts. The 
thousands of friends I have in organized 
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labor feel that you would accomplish more 
if you would confine your activities to the 
labor field. However, I am not one to com- 
plain and each knock you give me seems to 
be a little boost. 

You have been a great help to the working 
people in the past, Mr. Buckmaster. Why 
undo the good you have done by deviating so 
far from the truth now? 

Now that the Taft-Hartley Act has proved 
to be an ineffective tool for you at the polls 
I presume you are hoping the so-called tide- 
lands issue will give you the club you would 
like to hold over Members of Congress that 
you have been unable to beat into line. I 
am afraid what you thought was a piece of 
8 oak will turn out to be a pine tooth- 
pick. 

You have insulted the intelligence of our 
teachers. 

Your Congressman, 
BILL Ayres. 


One of our able colleagues has summed 
up the situation very well in his weekly 
report to his constituents. The Honor- 
able Norris Corron, of New Hampshire, 
has outlined the issue in a clean, com- 
monsense presentation. Eliminating only 
one sentence from his report, I have 
taken the liberty of printing it along 
with my remarks as it should be of in- 
terest to every thinking American. It 
follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS 
(By Norris COTTON) 

Once upon a time there lived a very famous 
man who was four times elected President 
of the United States. He gave inspiring 
leadership to our country through a great 
war, and we have many reasons to honor 
his memory. Even his admirers admit, how- 
ever, that he became something of a benevo- 
lent despot. He believed the Federal Govern- 
ment should manage industry, fix prices and 
wages, control crops, build houses, practice 
medicine, teach the schools, and in short, 
be a national wet-nurse for everybody. 

Naturally he appointed to office men who 
shared his philosophy, some of them to the 
Supreme Court. In the years that followed, 
this high judicial body rendered a few rather 
startling decisions, which seemed to blaze 
the way for a march toward a superstate. 
One of these was the “California Case.” For 
150 years it had been recognized that coastal 
States had title to lands under the marginal 
sea out to their historical limits (in most 
cases 3 miles). The California decision de- 
nied this ownership but even the Supreme 
Court with the "new look” wouldn't say in so 
many words that the Federal Government 
had title to this property but talked vaguely 
about the “Government’s paramount rights” 
which were not precisely ownership. This 
decision created a doubt which compels Con- 
gress to fix the title somewhere so that the 
oil and mineral resources under the sea can 
be reached and developed. 

This week the House, by an overwhelming 
vote, for a third time passed the so-called 
tidelands bill, which reserves for the States 
land under the sea to the 3-mile limit and 
gives to the Federal Government title to the 
Continental Shelf beyond that point. I 
voted for this bill, and despite all the 
clamor on the subject, I have never cast a 
vote with a deeper conviction that I was 
right. 

From a legal standpoint, it is a just bill. 
Six years ago, during my first days in Con- 
-gress, I listened intently while attorney gen- 
eral after attorney general from State after 
State, both coastal and inland, cited the 
precedents and urged that these rights, so 
clearly spelled out in the charters of many 
States, including the Original Thirteen, be 
preserved. 

From a practical standpoint the bill is 
sound. Even if I had doubted the justice 


of ‘this bill from a technical, legal stand- 
point—which I did not—I would still have 
voted for it. I just can’t see grabbing any 
more assets from our States and feeding them 
into the maw of Federal bureaucracy. If 
Uncle Sam, the dissolute old spendthrift, 
can’t get by the corner saloon on Saturday 
night without blowing in his paycheck, we 
had better hold out as much of it as we 
can for his children (the States), because 
they are supporting him now, and must con- 
tinue to maintain him as long as he lives. 

Actually, the dollars-and-cents effect of the 
bill has been grossly exaggerated. It doesn’t 
fatten the oil companies because they pay 
the same whether to State or Federal Gov- 
ernments. It doesn’t enrich the States be- 
cause the lion's share of the oil profits will 
go back to the Federal Government in taxes. 
It can't imperil national defense because the 
Nation will always control these tidelands 
for defense purposes, as it does every inch 
of our territory. 

Of course the New Dealers who want every- 
thing run from Washington have been mak- 
ing a great to-do about what they call “that 
evil oil bill,” and they are cunning and skill- 
ful at propaganda. They made an alluring 
suggestion which appealed to many sincere 
people: these assets should be seized by the 
Federal Government and used to aid edu- 
cation, They gave the scheme an appealing 
title, “Oil for the Lamps of Learning.” 

Folks can’t be blamed for falling for this, 
but there are two objections. One is that 
if it isn’t our property, we shouldn't steal 
it for any cause, no matter how worthy. 
The second is that earmarking funds warps 
our budget and makes us spend too much 
for some things and too little for others. 
Suppose the farmer's wife earmarks her 
eggs-and-poultry money to feed the chil- 
dren, and her milk-and-butter money to 
clothe them, Can’t you see that the poor 
kids might have two Sunday suits and empty 
bellies if one branch of the farm prospers and 
the other lags. Certainly we must aid edu- 
cation in the low-income States that need it, 
but let us do it sensibly and rationally 
rather than seize some natural resource and 
turn it loose for rich States as well as poor, 
with a good share of each dollar sticking 
to the fingers of the administrators in Wash- 
ington. 

One more word: In 1915 Uncle Sam was 
taking 30 percent of the Nation's taxes and 
leaving 70 percent for State and local pur- 
poses. Now he takes 77 percent leaving the 
rest of us only 23 percent. Washington has 
gobbled up every tax source and collects on 
incomes, sales, corporation profits, inherit- 
ances, and so on down the line. The States 
have been begging the Federal Government 
to get out of at least one of these fields and 
give them a chance. Only last week the 
President appointed a commission to study 
how to do it. Is this any time to confiscate 
more property of the States and turn it over 
to the Federal Government? 

I say “No”—What do you think? 


Control of Government Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
able statement by the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and former Mem- 
ber of the House, Hon. Christian A. Her- 
ter, in support of H. R. 2, as submitted 
at the public hearing on April 13 before 
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the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions: 


Ten years spent here in Congress taught 
me one lesson so well, and gave me one warn- 
ing so imperatively that I shall not forget 
either. 

The lesson was that unless Congress main- 
tains rigid control over the spending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government we may one 
day find ourselves facing a national crisis 
of the first magnitude; and the warning was 
that Congress has lost such control. 

I believe that nothing more important 
can be done at this session than to regain 
it and thus to establish national solvency, 
achieve tax reduction and confront the fu- 
ture with an assurance we cannot now 


possess. 

I further believe that when the Federal 
fiscal house is put in order there will be 
time and occasion to review, as President 
Eisenhower so wisely has begun to do, Fed- 
eral-State relationships to the end that both 
important levels of government may better 
and more efficiently serve the needs of the 
people. 

For many years now, with one single year’s 
interlude, the Federal Government has re- 
sorted to deficit financing. I believe that 
all economists will agree that the largest 
element in the inflationary period through 
which we have been passing has been Fed- 
eral deficit spending. Inflation has, of 
course, been reflected in State and local costs 
of Government and has forced these units 
into a continuing search for more taxes. It 
is impossible for them to achieve any degree 
of stability until Federal deficit spending 
ceases and the inflationary cycle is ended, 
Only the Congress in conjunction with the 
Federal executives can do this. 

I am aware that for Congress to reassert 
its power and regain fixed control is no easy 
task. The philosophies and practices of long 
years gone by have conspired to weaken legis- 
lative control, but now the opportunity pre- 
sents itself to come to grips with the difficule 
ties and assert anew the constitutional pow- 
er of the legislative branch. 

My statement today in support of H. R. 2 
is not without recognition of the fact that 
it is but one of several proposals advanced 
in recent years to strengthen the hand of 
Congress. There readily come to mind such 
important devices as that contained in the 
McClellan bill to create a joint committee 
on the budget, and that to lump all appro- 
priations in a single measure as in the Byrd 
bill currently in the Senate. 

These ideas and others have had strong 
support because many Members of Congress 
have recognized the need for better tools. 
They likewise have aroused substantial op- 
position because each of them contains 
structural or functional elements which 
would require radical changes in traditional 
congressional procedures. 

Without stating unequivocally that H. R. 
2 is the best possible means of meeting the 
problem, it is important to point out that it 
contains not one of the barriers which, up 
to now, have prevented Congress from equip- 
ping itself with the machinery for appro- 
priation and tax control. Moreover, it would 
do no more than require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to follow a fiscal pattern almost 
universal among the States. 

It may well be argued that H. R. 2 by 
itself does not provide a complete remedy 
for the situation. Certainly such a point of 
view is reasonable, and possibly even valid, 
But what H. R. 2 does is to make a start. 

Its adoption will serve notice on the de- 
partments and agencies, on the people, and 
even on some Congressmen, alas, that the 
lush and needless days are fast coming to 
an end and that henceforward the Federal 
Government will not, except in real emer- 
gencies, live beyond its means. 

When this principle has been established, 
as it would be under H. R. 2, then the tools 
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necessary for the defense of the principle 
may more readily be forged for the use of a 
Congress which once more has the con- 
trolling reins in its hands. 

I support H. R. 2 because of its simplicity 
and workability. With some sense of per- 
sonal guilt because more than once I con- 
tributed a vote to legislation written in lan- 
guage even the courts find difficult, I feel 
ealled upon to point out that here is a pub- 
lic law everyone in the United States can un- 
derstand. There isn’t a single word in it 
capable of misinterpretation. There isn’t 
a thing in it, either, to complicate its effec- 
tive use, as I have discovered in my brief 
tenure as Governor of Massachusetts, and 
as something of a veteran of its legislative 
process. As governor, it is my constitutional 
duty to submit a budget early in January 
sufficient to operate the many services of 
the Commonwealth, and at the same time to 
submit a schedule of revenues to balance 
what I propose to spend. Just as is the case 
with Congress, the legislature may thereafter 
increase appropriations beyond my recom- 
mendations, but it may not be adjourned 
until it has provided the revenues to pay 
for what it appropriates.: 

Such a procedure, which is substantially 
what Congressman Couprrt proposes for the 
Federal Government, pretty well answers for 
us, as I think it might well do for you; the 
troublesome question; Which comes first, tax 
reduction or budget reduction? 

If there isn’t revenue in sight to pay for 
spending proposals, and the legislature 
doesn’t want to vote new taxes—we cut ap- 
propriations. If costs rise and revenues 
don’t, we move to eliminate the unneces- 
sary, to dismiss the free riders, to reorganize 
what we do on a more efficient basis. Con- 
versely, if the legislature thinks a new tax 
or a higher rate is wise and necessary, we 
levy it and spend the money on what we 
think we need. 

Your problem and ours differs only in de- 
gree and in the fact that the common de- 
fense is your responsibility. Hence, surely 
this is one lesson the Federal Government 
can learn from the States. 

Early in my statement I made brief allu- 
sion to the problem of Federal-State rela- 
tionships. In conclusion, I should like to 
return to it for a moment. 

You must be aware that the States have 
their financial problems, just as the Federal 
Government has them—and that some are 
indeed acute. We are prone to forget that 
the whole immense structure of American 
government at all levels is supported out of 
the pockets of the same American tax- 
payer—and that he has a right to know 
where he stands. The same thing is true of 
those of us called upon to administer the 
affairs of the several States and the fiscal 
problems of the cities, towns, and counties. 

I beg to assure you that it is bad enough 
to try to do sane appropriation and tax 
planning for State and local purposes under 
a jerry-built system of frequently miscalled 
grants-in-aid; but it is worse not to be able 
to guess how much further the Federal 
Government may preempt the tax field and 
remove potential revenue sources from pos- 
sible use by the States and localities, 

A Federal fiscal house in order means 
State and local governmental houses in or- 
der—at least where there is a will to achieve 
that goal. In Massachusetts we have no 
more important purpose in mind, and I re- 
gard favorable action upon H. R. 2 as a great 


and necessary step toward its accomplish- 
ment. 


The Late Honorable Arthur Monroe Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer my respects and pay tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this House, the Honorable Arthur 
Monroe Free. I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of this body who were privileged to 
serve with Mr. Free were shocked to hear 
of his accidental death on last Thursday, 
April 2, and will wish to join me in pay- 
ing homage to this great man. 

I was not privileged to be a colleague of 
Arthur Monroe Free as many of you were, 
nor did I have the privilege of working 
closely with him. The considerable dif- 
ference in our ages made it natural for 
me to cultivate a close friendship with 
one of his sons and it was this friendship 
which brought me in contact with Mr. 
Free and resulted in the tremendous ad- 
miration which I held for him. I can 
think of no greater compliment to pay 
Arthur Monroe Free, one of my predeces- 
sors in office, than to say, “The tradi- 
tional vigor with which he approached 
his work as Congressman and the high 
ethical standard he employed are marks 
which I should like to emulate.” 

Arthur Free was born in San Jose, 
Calif., in the year 1879. He attended 
local schools and was graduated from 
Leland Stanford Junior University at 
Palo Alto in 1901. He received his law 
degree in 1903 and commenced a distin- 
guished career as a member of the bar 
in that year. His decision to enter poli- 
tics in 1920 resulted in his election as a 
Republican Member of the 67th Con- 
gress which convened on March 4, 1921. 
For five successive terms he served his 
constituency in central California with 
distinction and retired to his law prac- 
tice in San Jose, Calif., in March 1933. 

His achievements as a Member of 
Congress resulted in the location of the 
Moffett Field Air Base in Santa Clara 
County, Calif., as well as the Palo Alto 
Veterans Hospital. He championed the 
cause of conservation in the territory of 
Alaska and his work for the benefit of 
California agriculture will long be re- 
membered by farmers all over the United 
States. 

Following his retirement from the 
Congress of the United States, Arthur 
Free’s desire to serve his fellow man con- 
tinued to dominate his actions. He was 
the first man to act as chairman of a 
Red Cross drive in the city of San Jose, 
He has been constantly active in com- 
munity welfare projects and a prime 
figure in preserving for posterity the 
beauty of the famous California Red- 
woods. 

But his greatest achievement was the 
respect with which he was held by all 
who knew him. Throughout his career 
he was known as a man who dealt fairly; 
who served his fellow man sincerely and 
well, and who asked nothing in return 
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other than the deep sense of inner satis- 
faction which comes from serving one’s 
fellow man. I believe Arthur Monroe 
Free was a great man. Iam proud to be 
one of his successors in the Congress of 
the United States and consider myself 
privileged to have made these ‘few re- 
marks in his memory, 


Veterans’ Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF . 
HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Tuesday, April 14, 1953, the 
editorial from the National Tribune of 
April 9, 1953. 

To me, it almost seemed beneath the 
dignity of the House of Representatives 
to allow it to be printed. It is very de- 
sirable that information regarding the 
operation and regulation of the Veterans’ 
Administration and appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration, past, pres- 
ent, and future, be widely circulated, 

I shall leave the task of presenting 
facts concerning the veterans to those 
more qualified and who have been as- 
signed the task under the rules; namely, 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and the Appropriations Committee. 
I should like to make clear, however, how 
we Californians feel regarding Repre- 
sentative JOHN PHILLIPS. 

I hastily add; his devotion to duty for 
his country and State needs no herald- 
ing to his colleagues in the House; there- 
fore these remarks are for public record 
and information. 

Many remarks contained in the edi- 
torial are too ridiculous and disgustingly 
personal to warrant comment or repeti- 
tion. That is why I shall make my pres- 
entation brief. 

JoHN PHILLIPS is a veteran of World 
War I. He has been a member of the 
American Legion for 25 years. He has 
been very active in his local post, which 
is regarded highly in California for its 
constructive veterans’ program. Heisa 
member of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. The regular Veterans’ Associa- 
tion has presented him with a citation 
for service far above and beyond the call 
of duty on behalf of veterans. Six mem- 
bers of his family volunteered for serv- 
ice and served in World War IH. This is 
adequate testimony that he understands 
the problems of the veteran. 

Space does not permit detailed dis- 
cussion of this slanted editorial. This 
is an example of the distortion that ap- 
peared, however, and I quote from the 
editorial: 

Joun Pumures wishes to deny VA hospi- 


talization to all veterans excepting for proved 
service-connected disabilities, 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. His subcommittee believes that 


our country should provide the best hos- 
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pital care for any and all veterans who 
prove they cannot afford to pay regard- 
less of whether it is a service- or non- 
service-connected case. 

JOHN PHILLIPS fought hard and won 
the battle to see that neuropsychiatric 
hospitals were built in Los Angeles and 
Cleveland. At the present time, he is 
waging a campaign for additional neu- 
ropsychiatric hospitals in San Francis- 
co, Topeka, and Washington, D. C. 

In California, his record speaks for it- 
seif. He has always been known as a 
friend of the veteran. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent to veterans, non- 
veterans, and particularly Members of 
Congress that the time has come for a 
complete reexploration of congressional 
policy concerning veterans hospitaliza- 
tion. I should like to point out that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] has 
introduced a bill, H. R. 4601, which is 
designed to clarify existing laws regard- 
ing non-service-connected case. This is 
a constructive step that will benefit the 
veteran, 

I hope that the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee will investigate completely this 
problem of veterans hospitalization. 
There is much waste and duplication in 
our Government hospital program. Hos- 
pitals belonging to the Navy, Army, Air 
Corps, public health, as well as our Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, should 
be coordinated to provide the best of hos- 
pital care to servicemen and veterans 
alike: 

In closing, I should like to point out 
to the writer of the editorial, that the 
people in California make it their busi- 
ness to know the real facts, he does not 
need to concern himself with us. I re- 
sent the personal remarks and allega- 
tions made concerning our respected and 
beloved colleague, JOHN PHILLIPS. If 
anyone is in doubt, just ask any Mem- 
ber from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I have restrained myself 
from answering this editorial as strong- 
ly as I would have desired. I humbly 
believe that I have had an excellent op- 
portunity to understand the problems of 
the veteran and his family. I served in 
the Marine Corps in World War II and 
in Korea and have been a patient in 
Government hospitals in both wars. I 
am proud, as a freshman Member, to be 
associated with JOHN PHILLIPS, 


The United Nations: A Place To Promote 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
now our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, made a very excellent statement 
at the Women's National Press Club an- 
nual dinner last night, at the Hotel 
Statler, about the meaning and purpose 
of and the work being done by the 


United Nations. The address was an ex- 
cellent and forthright statement of the 
accomplishments and aims of the United 
Nations and of the American Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Unirep Nations: A PLACE 
To PROMOTE PEACE 


(Address by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr.) 

I come to you tonight from that interest- 
ing, novel, hopeful, primitive, sometimes ex- 
asperating, but always essential, contrivance 
known as the United Nations. Calvin Cool- 
idge once said that politicians are men who 
are twice spolled—by extravagant praise on 
the one hand and extravagant abuse on the 
other. I do not think the United Nations is 
spoiled, but it certainly suffers from extrava- 
gant hopes which have inevitably led to 
extravagant disappointments. 

I personally approached the United Na- 
tions convinced of its essentiality but with 
some exasperation and without great ex- 
pectations. I recognized that most Ameri- 
cans were troubled about it for two prin- 
cipal reasons—first, because of the reports of 
American employees of the United Nations 
who were subversive, and, second, because 
of the impression that the Soviet Union was 
using the United Nations as a device to help 
it win the cold war. 

Let me assure you tonight that the per- 
sonnel problem in the United Nations is in 
process of being solved. On the day that I 
presented my credentials I told the Secre- 
tary General of the importance of this prob- 
lem to American public opinion. The next 
day I called again with 2,000 forms, each of 
6 pages in length, to be filled out by each 
employee; and that very afternoon, at the 
suggestion of the Secretary General, the 
American employees had lined themselves 
up in the corridors for fingerprinting. All 
forms have been filled out and are being 
processed by the FBI and the Civil Service 
Commission. The Secretary General has 
cooperated. I think this problem is well on 
its way to satisfactory solution and should 
be cleaned up in a matter of months. 

As far as the cold war is concerned, we 
can set down the following thoughts about 
the United Nations: 

It is a place where we can see what the 
Communists are doing in the war of ideas— 
and sometimes in other ways. Without it, 
we could not see nearly as much. 

It is a place where Americans can see how 
their American public servants are conduct- 
ing the American side in the cold war, and 
it therefore enables us to correct our mis- 
takes. If it were not for the United Na- 
tions, I do not know how we would ever 
become speedily aware of whether our con- 
duct of the cold war was adequate or not. 

It is a place—and we as newspapermen 
will particularly appreciate this—where you 
can get authoritative reactions quickly on 
the state of opinion in almost any part of 
the world, which it would take you days, 
if not weeks, to get otherwise. For example, 
a few weeks ago Mr. Vishinsky turned to 
me and with upraised hand shouted, “You 
Americans have lost Asia anyway.” My an- 
swer, of course, was that we Americans were 
not trying to get Asia, that we did not think 
of Asia as some prize inhabited by slaves, 
but as a place inhabited by human beings 
who wanted to live their own lives, and that 
the way to regard Asia was as a place to be 
helped rather than as a pawn in the game of 
power politics. 

Within 5 minutes after I said this there 
were representatives from Far Eastern na- 
tions who, knowing the public opinion in 
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their own countries, said that my statement 
would be of such interest that it should be 
translated into many oriental languages and 
broadcast on the Voice of America. This, 
of course, was immediately done. It is 
useful for the United States to have a place 
where that kind of quick reaction can be 
obtained. 

It is a place where is located the greatest 
sounding board in the world—where public 
opinion is developed for the world—and 
never forget that public opinion is basic in 
the modern world today in spite of Iron 
Curtains, 

It is a place where the free world gets 
consolidated. Being free, the non-Commu- 
nist nations naturally tend to go their own 
way and to drift apart. But sooner or later 
some Communist spokesman will make some 
statement that is so monstrous and so out- 
landish and so offensive that you can almost 
see the free nations getting together before 
your very eyes. This more than counter- 
balances whatever advantages the Commu- 
nists may get out of their propaganda. 

It is a place where representatives of 
nations can meet informally, without raising 
considerations of prestige, and thus settle 
disputes. The Berlin airlift, for example, 
was brought to an end as the result of an 
American and a Soviet representative more 
or less bumping into each other in the 
corridors of the United Nations. It is the 
best place in the world for this kind of con- 
tact—which can prevent such enormous 
quantities of human bloodshed. 

It is a place where we have developed 
allles—certainly not as many as we should 
have liked. But, equally certain, whatever 
allies we have are welcome and are that much 
clear gain, 

One gets a sense of how utterly real the 
yalue of the United Nations is when it. is 
recalled that ‘n Korea, only 5 of 15 divi- 
sions in the line are American. Of a 155- 
mile-long battlefront, 60 percent is held by 
ROK (Republic of Korea) troops, 15 per- 
cent by units from other United Nations 
countries, and 25 percent by Americans, And 
the Republic of Korea over and above its 
own division, is giving us still more fight- 
ing help in the form of KATUSAs—Ko- 
rean Augmentation to United States Army. 
Of the American divisions in the line, roughly 
one-fourth of the men consist of such Ko- 
reans. 

All of this, added to the fact that the 
American percentage is undoubtedly decreas- 
ing, gives the United Nations some very poig- 
nant value in actual terms of flesh and blood. 
Sixteen nations, in addition to Korea, have 
proven by actually sending their manhood 

hat they believe in the principle of col- 
lective security. To me these nations—Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethio- 
pia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, New Zea- 
land, the Netherlands, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom—should have a special 
place in the affections of the American peo- 
ple. If we did not have their help and that 
of the Koreans we would need 10 more 
United States divisions in the line. 

It is a place in which hyprocrisy can be 
exposed. Whoever has ever served in Con- 
gress knows that there is nothing like face 
to face debate to reveal a stuffed shirt to 
public gaze. The United Nations fills a sim- 
ilar place in revealing hypocrisy among na- 
tions. 

It is a place where the threat of war in 
Iran in 1946 was moderated and gradually 
extinguished. 

It is a place from which the initiative 
was taken, with substantial American back- 
ing, to prevent Communist encroachment 
on Greece in 1947, 

It is a place which enormously facilitated 
the advent of Israel into the family of na- 
tions and prevented that advent from caus- 
ing extensive hostilities. 
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It is a place which, working with the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesians, found the way 
to give full independence to the 76 million 

le inhabiting Indonesia. 
erf is a place which means much to the 
independence of Libya and will undoubt- 
edly mean much to the independence of So- 
malilan 


d. 

Tt is a place in which the age-old American 
belief that a meeting of minds produces 
more wisdom than the single opinion of 
even a brilliant mind is often demonstrated. 
The United States frequently brings pro- 
posals before the United Nations which have 
been extensively studied and prepared. Yet 
on many occasions these proposals have been 
altered and improved as a result of the 
debate. 

It is a place in which six of the member 
nations consist of peoples who were under 
alien control when the Charter was signed. 
Of the 800 million people in the free world 
who were dependent 10 years ago, some 600 
million—or three-fourths—have won full in- 
dependence since 1945, and many more have 
been placed under United Nations trustee- 
ship. The newly independent countries in- 
clude the United Nations member states of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, and Israel. They also include such 
nonmember States as Ceylon, Jordan, the 
Associated States of Indochina, and Libya. 

It is a place which at this moment is exert- 
ing a strong influence to prevent the dispute 
over Kashmir between India and Pakistan 
from breaking out into open war. 

It is a place in which a vetoproof method 
has at last been evolved for bringing a real 
collective defense program into being. When, 
as, and if aggression occurs in the future we 
will no longer be paralyzed by the Commu- 
nist abuse of the veto. 

It is a place which makes it hard for those 
who want to divide and rule. The strategy 
of Genghis Khan and, after him, Tamerlane, 
was to cajole one nation with false favors 
while attacking a neighbor nation. Some- 
times I think that this is one of the more 
striking instances m modern times of in- 
herited characteristics. But certainly it is 
true that it is much harder to play this kind 
of a game when the entire free world is 
looking on in the glass house on the East 
River where there are no secrets and every- 
one can see what you're doing. 

It is a place which, from the point of view 
of the Kremlin, must be a real headache. 
They cannot control it; they cannot break it 
up; they do not dare leave it. 

All this is not to blind our eyes to the 
failures; the United Nations has appeared at 
times to be engaged in a stodgy routine in- 
Stead of being the arena where the world 
struggle is dealt with most boldly; and the 
United Nations has not prevented the Com- 
munist victory in China—a victory which 
achieved what imperialist Japan was seeking 
and which we risked war in order to avert. 
Although Soviet communism has suffered 
one serious setback in Yugoslavia and has 
been held back in Western Europe at the 
cost of great exertions, there have been Com- 
munist successes in other places which we 
would be foolish not to admit. 

There are a few other things which the 
United Nations is not. 

The United Nations is not a place which 
in any way destroys United States sovereign- 
ty. The Charter specifically prohibits its 
intervention in domestic matters. Tour rep- 
resentative at the United Nations is not 
called Congressman or Senator, but Ambas- 
sador—and for the simple reason that he 
represents a sovereign state. 

It is not a place which threatens the de- 
struction of our Constitution. The Su 
Court in the case of Asakura v. The City of 
Seattle has said that the treatymaking 
“power does not extend as far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids.” Any treaty, 
whether drafted in the United Nations or 
not—and I am one who thinks that too many 


treaties have originated there—needs a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate as well as the 
signature of the President, and almost all 
treaties need congressional legislation later. 

It is not a nest of Communist spies, for 
the simple reason that there is nothing to 
spy on in the United Nations, The Rus- 
sians haven’t even filled their quota of em- 
ployees at the United Nations. No United 
States citizen employed by the United Na- 
tions has ever been prosecuted for espio- 
nage. 

It is not a place which is controlled by 
Soviet Russia and the Communists. It is a 
rare day when the Soviets can count on 
more than 5 votes out of the 60. 

It is not a snare which dragged the United 
States into the Korean war. The United 
States asked the United Nations to take 
action after the Korean war had broken out. 

It is, of course, not a place which can send 
American boys to fight anywhere. This 
power is a wholly American power. More- 
over, the United States has the right to veto 
any action of the Security Council of the 
United Nations dealing with armed force. 

The United Nations is, of course, not a 
place which can prevent great powers from 
fighting if they want to fight. But, as Sec- 
retary Dulles has said, “It can help them to 
avoid fighting when they really do not want 
to fight but feel that, unless there is some 
face-saving device, use of force may be the 
only alternative to a disastrous loss of 
prestige. World organization provides a lap 
into which even the great powers may choose 
to drop their disputes. It provides a bet- 
ter way as against the alternatives of hu- 
miliating surrender and violent defiance.” 
In the words of the Charter, it is a center 
for harmonizing. 

None of the 60 nations com the 
United Nations, except for the Soviet Union, 
is able to maintain its economic and stra- 
tegic existence alone—and the Soviet Union 
can only do it by requiring the harshest 
kind of slave labor. It is particularly true 
that the United States cannot stand alone, 
Our country cannot maintain itself without 
supplies far in excess of what we produce 
here—metals, tin, copper, nickel, chrome, 
manganese, cobalt, et cetera, and ultimately 
oil, If we were denied as few as 20 essen- 
tial materials we would be completely 
crippled. 

The only answer to this dilemma is to 
strengthen the bonds of enlightened self- 
interest and of mutual self-respect with 
other nations. 

To conclude, the United Nations is a place 
where world communism can see us at close 
range—and that suggests this observation: 

There are probably several reasons for the 
recent changed appearance of Soviet policy. 
For one thing, it is the kind of change of 
pace which a nation can use when it has 
the initiative. Having the initiative enables 
a nation on one day to anger and alert its 
rival and cause him to tool up—and then, 
just as he is beginning to get strong, to use 
honeyed words on some other day and cause 
the rival to tool down. One reason for the 
changed appearance of Soviet policy is the 
strength of America under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower as this has been re- 
flected at the United Nations where the So- 
viets have had a good chance to observe it. 
I think we are giving the impression of a 
people united as they have not been in a 
long time behind a leader who has at his 
command many, many strong tools which he 
can use to regain the initiative and to build 
a peaceful world. 

For the future, therefore, we should look 
at deeds and not at words, Words have be- 
come so debased by communism that they 
are inaccurate guides to the truth of world 
strategy. We should watch for results and, 
when one action has been completed, then 
watch for the next. We will meet the So- 
viets halfway at any time—in the realm of 
deeds—and it is only deeds which can bind 
up the wounds of the world, 
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The United Nations is not in any sense a 
finality. It is in a primitive stage, but, primi- 
tive though it is, we know that, if it dis- 
appeared, war would seem inevitable. 

With all its faults, the United Nations is a 
living organization which has gone further 
toward organizing peace and organizing se- 
curity than any other body in modern his- 
tory—and this result has occurred at a time 
of great threats to the peace and the secu- 
rity of the international community. 

I have said that war would seem inevitable 
if the United Nations disappeared. If, on the 
other hand, the United Nations continues 
and we do have armed aggression, then it 
would be the indispensable vehicle for re- 
pelling that aggression. This is undoubtedly 
one reason why the Communists don’t leave 
it. 

We can also be sure that if the United 
Nations did not exist even in its present im- 
perfect form, men of good will throughout 
the world would be straining every nerve to 
create what we have now. It was possible 
to get along without a place like the United 
Nations in the days when the 44-day boat 
to Europe was the quickest way to travel 
across the seas. But now a place like the 
United Nations is just as necessary in inter- 
national politics as an airport is in inter- 
national travel—and for many of the same 
reasons, 

You ladies and gentlemen who play such 
a decisive role in molding the opinions of 
your fellow citizens have a great responsi- 
bility in this field. The issue of war and 
peace depends on the existence of a con- 
sensus of moral judgment as to what is right 
and just. You play a decisive part in de- 
veloping that consensus. But this is not all, 
Remember that when the Wright brothers 
invented the first airplane and caused it to 
fiy a few hundred yards at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
they did not immediately chop it to pieces 
with hatchets and burn it up with a blow 
torch because it had not flown farther. 
They set about to improve it and so we 
have the wonderful airplanes of today. Let 
us work together to improve what we have 
and in this work no single group can play 
as decisive a part as can this gathering of 
American newspaper editors. 


Jackson-Jefferson Day Address by Hon, 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs] at a Jackson-Jefferson 
Day dinner at Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 
13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mayor Lawrence, other dis- 
tinguished guests, fellow Democrats, I am 
delighted to be here in Pittsburgh and to 
take part with you in this inspiring and 
traditional meeting of Democrats in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, You citizens of Pitts- 
burgh have much to be proud of in the great 
progress of this dynamic city. You have, 
through your redevelopment program, made 
a national landmark of the Golden Triangle. 
There is a great bond of interest between 
Pittsburgh and my own city of St. Louls— 
not only in the great strides made in both 
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cities against the smoke evil, but also in the 
community of interest we share as peoples 
devoted to the cause of freedom and justice 
among men and among nations. 

Democracy in Pennsylvania has remained 
vigorous through the years, and I am certain 
that you Democrats in Pennsylvania can 
look forward to a victory in the next elec- 
tion. No districts in the Nation are better 
represented in the Congress than Pennsyl- 
vanla's 28th by my old friend, HERMAN EBER- 
HARTER, and the 30th by Mrs. VERA BUCHANAN, 
who has so ably carried on the fine tradi- 
tion of her distinguished husband. 

We Democrats are gathered here tonight 
in Pittsburgh to honor the founders of our 
great party. We are here to increase our 
party’s bank account, with no great hard- 
ship to our own, and to take comfort and Joy 
that we are Democrats—members of a party 
with a philosophy—a party with ideas—a 
party with a program. 

We are here, of course, as Democrats, but 
in a much larger sense, we are here as Ameri- 
cans. And as we meet here tonight, we are 
concerned about our country’s future: We 
are all Americans first and devoted to our 
country’s welfare, be it under a Republican 
or a Democratic administration. But even as 
we express our hopes that our Republican 
friends may govern wisely, we must meet 
our responsibility to our forebears, to our 
children and to ourselves by examining 
critically the administration's national poli- 
cies and offering constructive programs where 
we believe they are needed. That is the 
duty and the proper function of the minority 
under our two-party system of government. 
In the presidential campaign last fall, the 
Republicans’ spokesmen indicated repeatedly, 
and quite naturally, that if elected their 
party would initiate a program of action 
toward the Russians that would somehow be 
different from and more positive than the 
Truman policy of containment. Confronted 
with Adlai Stevenson’s straightforward dis- 
cussion of issues in the campaign, the Re- 
publican orators were hard pressed but failed 
to be specific in describing the elements of 
their proposed foreign program except for 
their promise to repudiate the Yalta agree- 
ment and to liberate Russia’s satellites. 
Clarity of program or really knowing what 
you are going to do is not unhappily an 
indispensible ingredient of successful cam- 
paign oratory. 

During the first 3 months of Republican 
rule, most of us have waited with patience 
and genuine hope—even though with some 
skepticism—for the development of a Re- 
publican policy toward Russia. The Truman 
administration was under continuous and 
heavy attack by the Republicans for not 
being tougher toward Russia, and of course, 
more specifically, for failing to successfully 
terminate the Korean war. As I remember 
it, the Republicans were going to bring our 
fighting men home by Christmas. 

In the last few years, many of us have 
become more and more disturbed by the 
negative qualities of the program of contain- 
ment and its emergence as our predominant 
national objective. I will say frankly that I 
was never quite able to accommodate myself 
satisfactorily to that concept. I am sure 
that a great many people felt the same way 
and to this fact, I think, can be attributed, 
at least in part, the Republican victory of 
last fall. A little later we shall examine 
that policy of containment and I shall tell 
you why I think it is inadequate. 

But first, let’s take a look at what the 
Republicans have done in these 3 months 
since they gained power. What has emerged 
during this period appears to be the same 
policy of “containment” with certain defi- 
ciencies, 

In passing, I think it is fair to observe 
that since January it has been difficult at 
times to know what our foreign policy is, 
who determines it, and from what place it 
is being conducted—that is, at what end of 


Pennsylvania Avenue. Under the Constitu- 
tion the Executive conducts our foreign af- 
fairs. In the case of treaties he obtains the 
advice and consent of the Senate. At pres- 
ent, however, we are faced with the spectacle 
of a member of the President's own party 
negotiating so-called agreements with na- 
tionals of a foreign state without the knowl- 
edge, much less the advice and consent, of 
the Senate or the Executive. 

We are also witnessing a movement in the 
United States Senate—led by a Republican— 
to strip the Executive of an important tool 
for peace—the necessary flexibility to nego- 
tiate treaties so wisely provided by our 
Founding Fathers. This, my friends, is what 
is taking place now in Washington in an era 
when we were promised a new foreign policy. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles resolution con- 
demning Russia’s breach of the Yalta agree- 
ment—if it had any significance at all aside 
from political capital—was another weapon 
in the armament of containment. Of course, 
we Democrats in the Senate were willing to 
give the resolution our unconditional ap- 
proval, but it died aborning from an attack 
of Republican conscience—some of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle thought 
they ought to live up to their campaign 
pledges. 

In Korea our new goal is said to be what 
is known as, to quote, “disengagement” inso- 
far as American troops are concerned. Even- 
tually this will apparently lead to contain- 
ment by “remote control.” We all want this 
tragic and terrible war to end. We all want 
our boys back home. We are all hopeful 
that a truce can be arranged, followed by 
a satisfactory peace. The outlook is not 
hopeful, however, and if more fighting is to 
follow any truce, we hope it can be done 
on a basis of “disengagement.” Such a 
course, if pushed too far, however, might 
well prove disastrous to us in terms of our 
moral leadership of the free world. Asians 
fighting each other for the benefit of the 
free world—for us—may not be welcomed or 
accepted by Asiatics as a solution for world 
peace and stability. In any case, judging 
from the events of the last 3 months, the 
Republicans apparently have nothing better 
to offer us than more “containment,” which 
brings us back to our central point—the 
difficulty with mere resistance of the Rus- 
sians as a national policy. 

The difficulty with containment is that in 
our anxiety about the Russians we have 
made it our predominant national policy. 
In the face of Russian treachery no one 
would deny that we had to rearm to resist 
aggression. Under the circumstances, mak- 
ing resistance an important element of our 
national program would have been one 
thing. Making containment our prime na- 
tional objective was something else. In fol- 
lowing this course we lost our perspective 
and we lost the initiative to the Russians. 
Since the end of World War II they have been 
the movers and we the countermovers. 

Our American foreign policy in the post- 
war period has been described as the mirror 
image of Russian foreign policy—whatever 
the Russians did we did in reverse. Not only 
in the field of foreign relations have we been 
thrown off balance by the Russians but on 
the domestic front as well. As much as it is 
contrary to our character and traditions as 
a people, this pattern of action has domi- 
nated our country to our great injury in the 
realm of ideas as well as the field of action. 
It has become a fact of political life. In 
recent years it has been difficult for us to 
explore publicly the edges of an idea. In- 
deed, for a person in public life to profess 
liberal ideas, to support our constitutional 
liberties, to defend individual rights has been 
touchy business, because it might be seized 
upon by unscrupulous demagogs and twisted 
and distorted into some evidence of softness 
to communism, Every item presented to the 
Congress, from sending food to starving peo- 
ples across the world to an appropriation for 
war materiel, has to be defended on the basis 
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of how much it will hurt the Communists 
and substantiated by the degree to which the 
Russians will dislike it. 

This domination of our actions and even 
our thought processes by the Soviets has run 
over into American education. It has become 
dangerous for a teacher to have had even a 
chance association with persons who might 
have been Communists, and heaven forbid 
that he should ever seek to arm himself 
against the menace of communism by read- 
ing books which explain what communism is. 

All of these negative reactions on our 
part—all this subservience to Soviet power— 
paradoxically enough, has not taken place in 
a decadent nation caught in the clutches of 
economic chaos and weakened by war and 
torn by internal strife. Quite the contrary. 
We are a young nation with a bright and 
hopeful future. When this cold war began 
we had just achieved a brilliant military vic- 
tory in the most devastating of all wars. We 
had emerged as the most powerful nation in 
the world—indeed, the most powerful nation 
the world has ever known. Yet in this period 
which is marked by our greatest national 
income, by the highest standard of living in 
the world, by a vast industrial potential, by 
technical achievements far surpassing those 
of any other nation—at this precise time we 
nevertheless sacrificed the historic initiative 
which has over the years been our chief 
claim to greatness. 

In pursuing a policy of containment we 
Americans, as a people, have failed to under- 
stand the nature of the crisis in which we 
have been caught. This crisis has been 
developing over many generations and is 
caused by changes in the structure of human 
society. The real crisis does not stem from 
the rise of communism nor from the chal- 
lenge to the free world by the Kremlin 
conspiracies. It is, rather, a crisis of civili- 
zation in a world revolution. It has been 
long in developing and results from a tragic 
lag (if you like, a kind of vacuum) between 
the end of totalitarian society which since 
the Middle Ages has been dying slowly and 
the development of democratic institutions 
not as yet in full bloom anywhere. 

In a dictatorship a man fulfills his life 
primarily as a part of a closely-knit group 
such as existed in the feudal system and the 
medieval guilds and similar caste systems 
in which each person conforms rigidly to 
a pattern. Communism is not the new revo- 
lutionary force proclaimed by its advocates, 
but one of several authoritarian types of so- 
ciety all of which look backward and deny 
man’s individuality. Communism is merely 
one of the consequences of our world transi- 
tion—one of its incidents. 

Throughout all history the movement of 
human life has slowly been toward the dif- 
ferentiation of the individual from the group 
or the tribe. Since the founding of our Re- 
public, the flow has quickened and the dig- 
nity of each human being has been more 
important in the thinking of men. The 
order of society in which the worth and dig- 
nity of each man and woman is recognized is 
the real revolutionary force of our time. 
This force set in motion by the prophetic 
words of Thomas Jefferson and his fellow 
revolutionaries of 1776 moves forward with 
the flow of life. In Jefferson’s inspired vision 
men will achieve a full life in their great- 
est development as free men. The group 
exists for the benefit of the individual. This 
truly revolutionary force is in opposition to 
communism as well as nazism—and all 
systems which would regiment and con- 
strict the spirit and the mind of man. 

Communism, on the other hand, does not 
move forward with the current of life. Like 
despotism everywhere, it seeks to reverse the 
current of human advancement—to turn 
back the clock to the darkness of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Our containment of Russian imperialism 
has been inadequate first because a negative 
program consisting primarily of resistance 
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and opposition is ultimately self-defeating. 
Henry L. Stimson, a great American Secretary 
of State, saw the folly of a negative program 
when he said: 

“The essential question is one which we 
should have to answer if there were not a 
Communist alive. Can we make freedom 
and prosperity real in the present world? 
Ií we can, communism is no threat. If not, 
with or without communism, our own civil- 
ization would ultimately fail. 

“The immediate and pressing challenge to 
our belief in freedom and prosperity is in 
Western Europe. Here are people who have 
traditionally shared our faith in human 
dignity. These are the nations by whose 
citizens our land was settled and in whose 
tradition our civilization isrooted. They are 
threatened by communism—but only be- 
cause of the dark shadows cast by the hope- 
lessness, hunger, and fear that have been the 
aftermath of the Nazi war. Communism or 
no communism, menace or no menace, it is 
our simple duty as neighbors to take a gen- 
erous part in helping these great peoples to 
help themselves.” 

In the present era of world unrest and dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are, we can- 
not ultimately defeat communism merely 
by offering to the peoples of the world noth- 
ing better than they have. It is not enough 
merely to oppose communism. We must 
have something better to offer; and in our 
historic and God-given American idealism 
we have the only real alternative to the 
whole series of experiments in tyranny and 
absolutism—and the enslavement of our 
world. Mere containment has not been 
enough. In pursuing it, we have allowed 
our historic freedoms to be eroded. Many 
times since the end of World War II we have 
ellowed the enemies of our basic freedoms 
both here and abroad to actively repress 
them. We have let our fear of Russia expose 
our most cherished freedoms—freedom of 
thought and freedom of expression—to the 
attacks of men who not only do not believe 
in our freedom but despise it. Our fears 
have been used as a mask for the purpose of 
cestroying our way of life. 

Thoughtful people for some time have no- 
ticed with increasing concern the effects 
of our attitudes of mind and our free insti- 
tutions of some of our efforts to uncover 
Communists and other traitors in the Fed- 
eral Government and elsewhere. Exposure 
of Communists and the uncovering of spies 
and saboteurs is, of course, a basic neces- 
sity for the preservation of our country and 
its free institutions. At times, however, ex- 
tremists and some who don't understand 
or believe in freedom of thought have at- 
tempted to invoke thought control; and 
while this has not been accomplished in 
a direct form, I think for many people it 
has already been achieved and gives much 
evidence of increasing. 

A case in point, recently, successful ef- 
forts were made to restore a Missouri Negro 
to his Government job. He had been dis- 
charged 5 years ago by the Army on the 
basis that he was a doubtful security risk. 
This man was restored to his job and given 
back pay to cover periods of unemployment 
during the 5 years he was being deprived 
of his job because some mistaken officials 
had doubts about his loyalty. Try to imag- 
ine, if you can, the effect of these charges 
for 5 long years on him and on his family, 
on his friends and his fellow employees. 
It would not take many such cases to give 
fear and repression full rein. 

I have heard it said that the Government 
loyalty program really only affects a few 
hundred Government higher ups, intellec- 
tuals, bureaucrats, that it hardly has 
touched the great run of clerks and doesn’t 
have any effect on the rest of us. This 
evaluation of the situation looks fairly logi- 
cal on first consideration—but I am not 
so sure about it. I am not so worried about 
the past efforts to control subversives—I 


am worrled about what may lie ahead. How, 
for instance, will it affect our schools? I 
have been heartened by the courageous stand 
taken by our American universities and 
educators throughout the land as well as 
by the support given to our teachers and 
school administrators by the general public 
and the press. We are not going to let 
thought controllers destroy academic free- 
dom in the United States of America, 

In the freedom of our universities to ex- 
plore ideas and do research we have a great 
advantage over Russia where rigid censor- 
ship and thought control must necessarily, 
over a period of years, deprive the Soviet 
dictatorship of great advances in scientific 
technique so essential in an atomic age, 
As one example, in Russia biologists must 
teach, under the theory of a discredited 
biologist named Lysenko, that if a man loses 
an arm in an accident all of his children will 
be born without arms. This is the kind of 
nonsense that does violence to reason and 
science and is the product of thought under 
Soviet dictatorship. 

To illustrate what I have said about the 
Government loyalty program, let me tell you 
of an incident which occurred just the other 
day. This story involves a Government civil 
servant who shall be nameless. He was em- 
ployed in a nonsensitive agency with no 
secrets to keep from the Russians. Among 
his colleagues and others working in the 
same field, this man was considered one of 
the best in his specialty. He was informed 
recently by his superior—a recently ap- 
pointed Republican bureaucrat—that the 
administration wanted his resignation even 
though he was employed under civil-service 
rules because that bureaucrat wanted no one 
on his staff who had ever been subject to 
charges—however wild and unfounded—of 
disloyalty. Our victim had been investi- 
gated—the evidence found to be without any 
substance whatsoever—and cleared. This, 
my friends, is a shocking example of what 
direction we may be headed. And what was 
the effect on the civil servant? He resigned 
and is saying nothing to anyone except his 
close friends. He is tragically right in fear- 
ing that any other course would expose him 
to character assassination. 

Of course, the reason given to our friend in 
requesting his resignation may not have been 
the real reason—I suspect that it was not. 
The Republicans are determined to fire all 
remnants of those who helped give shape to 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal, and with 
this in mind they have indicated that they 
want to dismiss several thousand employees 
among the higher grades. Our former em- 
ployee wasn’t high enough to be caught by 
their latest Executive orders and directives. 

They had, then, to resort to the absurd 
subterfuge of refusing to retain any em- 
ployee whom they did not consider as clean 
as President Eisenhower’s much-overrated 
hound’s tooth. We may hope this is the 
case, If it is not, our freedoms are severely 
threatened. Morale in Government agen- 
cies has dropped to a new low, and if the 
operation of Government agencies suffers 
from creeping anything, it is creeping paraly- 
sis. If the Eisenhower administration, 
which in its election appeals promised to 
preserve the integrity of our civil-service 
system, is going to initiate the practice of 
firing any employee about whom any wild 
charges have been made we are fast ap- 
proaching a police state—and a petty tyr- 
anny of wrecking politicians and spollsmen. 

Just containing Russia within boundaries 
is not enough. This policy standing alone, 
blurs the image of our Nation both for our- 
selves and for the peoples of the world who 
have always looked to us as the hope of man- 
kind. It is true that in our best moments 
since the end of World War II, we have stood 
for the enlargement of human freedoms 
throughout the world and for the most part 
we have given continuing lip service to these 
ideals. A nation is judged, however, by its 
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actions not by its words. In our actions here 
and abroad and in our popular discussion 
of our state affairs, we find the basic ele- 
ments of our national policy. What we must 
do before it is too late is to recapture for 
ourselves and for the world our historic 
image as a nation of new ideas and bold con- 
cepts, a nation of doers, a nation of changers, 
a nation that is bold and brave in the style 
of Jefferson, Wilson, and Roosevelt. ? 

Now let me make this very clear. I don't 
suggest that we should neglect Our national 
defense or give in 1 inch to Russian aggres- 
sions. I have said clearly that we must rẹ- 
sist these. But this is not enough. We 
should not stop with this alone. 

In our great effort to contain the Russians 
we may, in the eyes of oppressed peoples, 
too often have appeared to be allied with 
the forces of reaction. At times in our ac- 
tions abroad we have appeared to be on the 
side of feudal landlords. At times we have 
spent billions in attempting to resist change 
in countries full of unrest and to maintain 
the status quo. 

The real enemies to peace and democracy 
are not the Kremlin conspirators. They are 
only highwaymen and adventurers on a 
world scale. Our real obstacles are hunger, 
disease, ignorance, and poverty. As Henry 
Stimson said, if we find solutions to these 
problems, the Communists will be no prob- 
lem. 

In the proposals of our Republican friends, 
we do not see the seed of the American 
dream. Talking tough to the Russians while 
cutting defense expenditures, cutting taxes 
when the budget cannot be balanced, per- 
mitting international monopolies to grow 
rampant under the disguise of free enter- 
prise, turning over Federal oil resources 
needed for national defense to a few States 
to be exploited by private companies—do 
these shape up to a real American policy? 
The Republicans themselves seem bewildered 
by their own inconsistencies. While Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson is talking about dras- 
tic cuts in our military budget because of 
Russian peace overtures, Senator KNOWLAND, 
chairman of the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee, sharply criticized this idea. “I don’t 
believe the leopard can change his spots so 
rapidly,” Mr. KNow.anp said. He told re- 
porters that the Soviet has done nothing to 
date that would justify any mass reduction 
of our armed strength. He added that the 
peace offensive so far has largely consisted 
of words. 

Are these Republican proposals—are these 
intraparty struggles for power; is this con- 
fusion and indecision—the means of achiev- 
ing our American objective? Is this the 
road to the establishment of a free society 
of men with individual and personal dig- 
nity, of keeping faith with the ideal that 
Thomas Jefferson gave us, that Jackson 
shaped, that Lincoln expanded, that Wilson 
implemented, and that Roosevelt and Tru- 
man applied in our generation? Have we 
forsaken our American heritage? 

We can meet the challenge of our time, 
and we can get back into step with our true 
American destiny; we can win the battle 
for men’s souls if we are firm in our faith 
and courageous in our actions if we are true 
to our convictions and bold in our concepts, 
We cannot—we shall not—live our lives, nor 
can the generations henceforth live under 
the Soviet guns, responsive only to Moscow's 
moves, Nor shall we cower in fear for years 
and decades to come awaiting some dread 
fate to befall us. 

Americans can and will formulate a posi- 
tive, a dynamic, and expanding foreign pol- 
icy; a policy that is worthy of our genius as 
a people; a policy that doesn't depend on 
what the Kremlin does next. When an 
affirmative policy for peace and freedom and 
security will emerge and become vital and 
real is a question to be determined by the 
greatness of our people and our ability to 
rise to the challenge of our times. We can 
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take inspiration from the words spoken more 
than 100 years ago by a great American and 
a great Democrat, Andrew Jackson: 

“It may be our lot to experience, and in 
large measure to bring about, a major turn- 
ing point in the long history of the hu- 
man race. The first half of this century has 
been marked by unprecedented and brutal 
attacks on the rights of man, and by the two 
most frightful wars in history. The supreme 
need of our time is for men to learn to live 
together in peace and harmony. 

“The American people stand firm in the 
faith which has inspired this Nation from 
the g. We believe that all men have 
a righ* to equal justice under law and equal 
opportunity to share in the common good. 
We believe that all men have the right to 
freedom of thought and expression. We be- 
lieve that all men are created equal because 
they are created in the image of God. 

“From this faith we will not be moved.” 


McCarran Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 


Sr. Jos, Micu., April 12, 1953. 
Congressman Atvin M. BENTLEY, 

Eighth District, Michigan, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to thank you very much 
for your wonderful cooperation in regard to 
the material you sent me on the McCarran 
Act. 

I did a research paper on the act and came 
to the conclusion that, although there are 
isolated examples of injustice, the act has 
been overly attacked. I agree that the act 
has a few minor faults and I will be inter- 
ested in seeing if these are corrected. 

The act as it stands, or any act for that 
matter, is only an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem, locally, that is, for the United States. 
However, this is not the whole picture. 

The problem of immigration is worldwide 
and of worldwide concern. 

Today, most nations exist as boundaries 
instead of homes. A house is home so long 
as one wishes to remain inside, but, if the 
reason for staying is not your own, then it 
is a prison. The nations of most of the 
world are prisons. They offer nothing but 
the challenge to escape to something better. 

The nations must have purpose and reason 
for their existence. The answer is not 
through culture alone; not through religion 
alone; not through government alone. Many 
countries have these and some to spare. A 
country is a national home when all of these 
are combined for the purpose of perfection 
to form a goal worth man’s striving. 

Until nations offer their citizens a will to 
live and a goal to strive for, men will wander, 
nations will decay, and powers which offer 
a materialistic and easy solution will con- 
tinue to march their path of conquest. 

Immigration and emigration are only the 
byproducts of a worldwide problem. Our 
Immigration Act is a measure to protect this 
country’s interests. It will have to do until 
a more far-reaching policy is adopted. 

Again I wish to thank you for the material 
you have sent me. : 

Sincerely yours, 
NELSON Howe, 


Alcoholic-Beverage Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. DODD, Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Miss Cora Thorpe, the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Connecticut, Inc., 36 Pearl Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., I present a petition urging 
favorable consideration of H. R. 1227, 
and ask that this petition, including the 
names of those signing it, be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Connecti- 
cut, respectfully request a favorable report 
on H. R. 1227, introduced by the Honorable 
Joseph Bryson, of South Carolina, This 
bill would prohibit the transportation of 
periodicals carrying alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and prevent 
its broadcasting over the air. 

Sarah M. Frickman, East Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. George S. Parsons, Mrs. Clara P. Burn- 
ham, Edyth W. Braddock, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs, Clarence E. Long, Wethersfield, Conn.; 
Mrs. Olaf Ellison, Mrs. Ida G. Oug, Mrs. W. F. 
Abbey, Windsor, Conn.; Mrs. Harriet M. 
Cheney, Rachel A. Packer, Sarah M. Han- 
son, Hartford, Conn.; Lilian C. Bassett, Lena 
M. G. Brush, Wethersfield, Conn.; Grace J. 
Sheldon, Hartford, Conn.; Flora M. Scofield, 
Mrs. Harold Barrows, Sarah L. Campbell, 
Wethersfield, Conn.: Reynold C. Baner, 
Edythe M. Baner, Richard H. Baner, Tariff- 
ville, Conn.; Carroll Hazen, Avon, Conn.; 
Ethel J. Case, John H. Case, Granby, Conn.; 
Evangeline C. Montym, Ethel M. Miller, 
Hartford, Conn.: Emma P. Watts, James E. 
Watts, East Hartford, Conn.; Richard G. 
Grierson, Hartford, Conn.; Grace Weisher, 
David C. Weisher, Bloomfield, Conn.; Glen 
T. Darebe, Manchester, Conn.; Carl H. Wet- 
terberg, Windsor, Conn.; Ruth M. Merrill, 
West Hardford, Conn.; Mabel Knight, Cora 
Thorpe, Frances J. Marten, Lois Pinney, An- 


. thony Grillo, Clara B. Thomas, E. Harold 


Coburn, Ilene S. Coburn, Flora M. King, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mary E. Bruce, Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

Ruth K. Bancroft, Willabelle H, Beckham, 
Grace B. Ingraham, Rev. Clayton F. Smith, 
Lewis J. Bacon, R. W. Nelson (Winthrop), 
Charles A. Smith, Muriel W. Smith, Horace 
G. W. Moore, Hartford, Conn.; Una H. Tay- 
lor, Bloomfield, Conn.; May A. Frohock, Wal- 
lace E. Frohock, Malina Robinson, Henry R. 
Stieg, Blanche V. Russell, Hartford, Conn.; 
Robert R. Cooper, East Hartford, Conn.; Mar- 
ian Birnie, Rose A. McKinney, Edward V. 
Cross, Hartford, Conn.; Allan W. York, Roger 
M. Thompson, West Hartford, Conn.; Eliza- 
beth W. Gale, Norma C. Moore, Margaret O. 
Gray, Hartford, Conn.; Georgiedean Hamil- 
ton, East Hartford, Conn.; Edyth W. Brad- 
dock, Hartford, Conn.; Gertrude M. York, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Alice J. Burpee, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; May H. Barber, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Louise P. Myers, Mary E. Welles, Lil- 
lian H. Engel, Hartford, Conn.; Clara M. 
Stillman, Wethersfield, Conn.; Hortense L. 
Dalson, West Hartford, Conn.; Jessie H. 
Ferguson, Hartford, Conn.; Elsie L. Anderson, 
Catherine E. Marshall, West Hartford, Conn.; 
E. T. Burr, South Windsor, Conn.; E. Louise 
Barrows, Ruth H. Cameron, Hope Traver, Ida 
L. Stiles, Grace M. Ramette, Kate Linfield, 
Caroline F.. Hamilton, Annie W. Jackson, 
Ethel C. Prince, Evelyn M. Bacharach, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Edna F, Bentley, Glastonbury, 
Conn.; Marjorie W. Bose, West Hartford, 
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Helen Morris, Abbie B. Joshie, Arlene P, 
Turgeon, Pauline T. Brown, Mae L. Pierce, 
Rena C, Allen, Harriet C. Gordon, Maud R. 
Hastings, Ethel O. Pycx, Ida A. Post, Kate 
Mathewson, Stella P. Olmsted, Mary E. Jor- 
dan, Louise T. Shaw, Harvey F. Morrison, 
Grace T. Gordon, Edgar J. Turgeon, Hazard- 
ville, Conn.; Florence B. Gibson, Arthur E. 
Gibson, J. M. Ryan, Virginia Ryan, Ethel 
Harrison, N. C. Knapp, Carrie J. Anderson, 
Ethel M. Sandberg, Mrs. Samuel Strain, 
Samuel Strain, Florence Boyce, W. J. God- 
frey Gourley, Manchester, Conn.; Margaret 
I. Glenney, Christopher Glenney, Rockville, 
Conn.; Archie Haugh, Claribel Carr, Florence 
W. Korngiebel, Sarah S. McKinney, Olive M. 
Woodruff, C. E. Winslow, Mrs. C. E. Winslow, 
Mrs. T. W LeLeu, Charlotte L Veitch, Ger- 
trude Abbey, Robert J. Gordon, Samuel Bur- 
gess, Percy F. Smith, Glendon Dunlap, Mar- 
garet L, Whitney, Earl T. Trotter, Mabel G. 
Trotter, Fred R. Edgar, Manchester, Conn. 


Effect of Residual Oil Imports on the 
Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor a portion of an editorial from 
the current issue of Utilization magazine, 
It was written by Mr. William Bradbury, 
editor of the publication, who, speaking 
from more than 30 years’ experience in 
every phase of coal mining, warns that 
the coal industry cannot be expected to 
meet all demands in an emergency if it 
continues to be devastated by the inroads 
of residual oil imports. Mr. Bradbury, 
like every other mining expert, realizes 
that our present policy of placing no 
limit on such imports constitutes a grave 
threat to the national security. And he 
is indignant because selfish importers are 
responsible for the displacement of so 
many of our mine and transportation 
workers. 

In West Virginia the drop in coal pro- 
duction is also having dire effects on in- 
dustries such as lumber and other sup- 
pliers to coal mines, as well as on local 
places of community business. Foreign 
residual oil likewise strikes a telling blow 
at our State and local sources of tax 
revenue. 

There can be no disputing the fact 
that the coal industry in West Virginia 
is being sabotaged by foreign residual oil. 
For many years our product has moved 
into New England at the rate of from 
10 to 14 million tons per year. But that 
business has now been reduced by more 
than half. The answer is shown clearly 
in residual oil import figures. From 1948 
through 1952 these imports increased 
from 53 million barrels to 129 million 
barrels. 

From 1948 through 1951, electric util- 
ity generation by coal in Massachusetts 
dropped from 87 percent to 39 percent 
while oil was rising from 4 to 50 percent; 
in Connecticut, coal’s share fell from 
75 to 66 percent while oil went up from 
18 to 27 percent. And when 1952 figures 
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are available the disparity will be even 
more shocking. 

The citizens of West Virginia demand 
that coal and other domestic industries 
be protected from these outrageous in- 
vasions by foreign products. It is the 
obligation of this Congress to provide 
that protection, and I recommend that 
no further trade agreement power be 
granted to the administration until such 
provisions are definitely written into law. 

The following paragraphs from Mr. 
Bradbury’s editorial are testimony of the 
need for legislation to safeguard Amer- 
ica’s vital coal industry and labor force: 


Coal is another helpless victim of the 
open-door policy that is making America the 
dumping ground for the products of cheap 
foreign labor. Long accustomed to the 
rigors of tough competition from within the 
continental borders of the United States, the 
coal industry finds that it is no match for 
the unfair competition of foreign contenders 
for its traditional markets along the At- 
lantic seaboard, 

It is no mere coincidence that importa- 
tions of foreign residual oil have increased 
by leaps and bounds in recent months. Nor 
is it any coincidence that prices have been 
cut beyond the capability of coal to compete. 
It is a flagrant act of dumping and an ex- 
ploitation of trade concessions far beyond 
the original intent of our trade agreements 
program. The. present situation may be 
ascribed in part to the granting of special 
tariff concessions on residual oil to Venezuela 
under a trade agreement signed last sum- 
mer. Since that time imports of residual 
oil have skyrocketed some 60 percent. Coal, 
which in the meantime has been subject to 
the effects of a wage increase, has become a 
helpless victim of this tidal wave of unfair 
competition. y 

It is estimated that 31 million tons of coal 
were displaced by foreign oil in 1952. If thè 
current rate of imports is permitted to con- 
tinue, it is likely that the displacement figure 
will reach 50 million tons in 1953. This 
would mean a 10-percent reduction in 
American coal production. For the mine- 
worker alone this would mean a loss of some 
7 million days of employment, the equivalent 
of $140 million in wages, or a state of total 
unemployment of 35,000 miners, This is not 
to mention the loss of wages by transporta- 
tion workers, who are equally hard hit, and 
the enormous loss of revenue for both the 
coal and railroad industries. 

Although Americans have willingly sub- 
scribed to the theory of aiding less fortunate 
nations by whatever means possible, be it 
money, arms, tariff concessions, and even 
the lives of the nation’s young men, it 
is inconceivable that they will tolerate the 
fiagrant abuses that are now being com- 
mitted in the name of “aid through trade.” 
The vast inpourings of foreign residual oil 
stem from a relatively small area of world 
trade and serve merely to enrich a few people 
at the expense of thousands of Americans. 

Despite any protestations to the contrary 
by the advocates and beneficiaries of world 
trade, it is imperative that immediate steps 
be taken to protect the coal industry against 
the avariciousness of a few not-so-needy for- 
eign competitors. Steps can be taken and 
must be taken soon to curtail the unre- 
stricted flow of residual oil before the dam- 
age becomes irreparable. This can be ac- 
complished without great harm or injustice 
to the rest of the world or to those who 
momentarily are enjoying the advantages of 
cheap fuel oil. Given a chance to com- 
pete on even terms coal can and will, in the 
long run, provide the most dependable and 
economical source of energy supply of 
American industry. 7 

What is most important, however, in these 
uncertain days is our own national security. 
This must not be jeopardized by placing reli-« 


could be shut off overnight in an interna- 
tional crisis, Coal cannot continue to play 
the role of understudy if we are to remain 
secure. It cannot be expected to accelerate 
its production to meet increased demands 
in time of emergency if its capabilities con- 
tinue to be impaired as they are today. 


Hon. William C. Wampler, of Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I desire to incorporate an 
editorial which appeared in the April 8, 
1953, issue of the Bristol Virginia-Ten- 
nessean, commending my esteemed col- 
league from the great Ninth District of 
Virginia upon his attainments thus far in 
this body as the Nation's youngest Con- 
gressman: 

CONGRESSMAN WAMPLER 

Congressman BILL WAMPLER has done an 
outstanding job in representing the interests 
of the Ninth Virginia District and Bristol in 
the Congress, we feel his services deserving 
of special tribute. 

As the youngest Member of Congress, he 
has won wide national publicity for his dis- 
trict.. And in every case, the editorial re- 
marks of the publications haye been highly 
complimentary. ; 

Assigned by the Republican National Com- 
mittee to speak throughout New England at 
Lincoln Day dinners and other special occa- 
sions, he was variously acclaimed by the 
press there as a “budding Lincoln,” or as a 
Representative of whom his home district 
should be justly proud. 

He was signally honored by being the jun- 
ior Congressman assigned to the very impor- 
tant Agriculture Committee, a post WAMPLER 


sought because of the agricultural nature of, 


the district. 

But perhaps the most unusual distinction 
of all—one that might seldom come to a 
freshman Congressman—was his being 
chosen as vice chairman of the ‘important 
congressional campaign committee. This 
places him in a strategic position to be of 
greater service to the people of his district 
because as vice chairman of this group he 
is a member of the highest councils of his 
party. 

The Ninth District—and Bristol in par- 
ticular—should be proud of the record of 
their representative. It speaks equally well 
for Congressman WAMPLER and the people he 
represents, 


Tribute to the Late Larry Slaughter, of 
Perryton, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on March 15, 1953, a fine Texas boy, 
Larry Slaughter, of Perryton, died on the 
battlefield in Korea. 
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ance on foreign oil; the supply of which 


Larry Slaughter was young. Only 4 
years ago he was still a high-school stu- 
dent. But he was old enough and brave 
enough to fight and die in the cause of 
freedom. 

The Larry Slaughters of America— 
these fine young men who are this Na- 
tion’s hope for the future—give us urgent 
cause to continue to work and pray for 
an end to the fighting in Korea and for 
a world in which freemen can live peace- 
fully together. 

In the Perryton, Tex., High School 
newspaper for March 27, 1953, appears 
a moving tribute to Larry Slaughter from 
those boys and girls who knew him as 
a fellow student. The article in this 
school paper gives a graphic picture of 
the qualities possessed by Larry Slaugh- 
ter—qualities that are typical of the 
best in the youth of America. It is a 
picture that will touch a responsive 
chord in the heart of every father and 
mother. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from El Sombrero, 
newspaper published by journalism stu- 
dents of the Perryton, Tex., High School, 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Larry SLAUGHTER, 1949 GRADUATE, DIES WHILE 
FIGHTING IN KOREA 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


The class of 1949 stood slowly and re- 
peated the words of this familiar hymn at 
baccalaureate. Each member of the class re- 
fiected the words of the song and its special 
meaning to them. They thought of the con- 
nection it had with the senior play, and 
how an easy-going guy had requested that 
the singing of this hymn become a tradition 
of baccalaureate. 

Yes, big, smiling Larry Slaughter initiated 
a custom into the halls of Perryton High 
School that will last as long as P. H. S. stands. 
He was one of those who suggested singing 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” at bac- 
calaureate and “Hail Perryton Rangers” at 
graduation. 

In 1949 Larry strolled down the halls of 
P. H. S. as a senior, And as he walked along, 
he had a smile for everyone. His former 
friends and classmates recall his slow, easy 
way and sunny disposition. Says one 
teacher, “He was the balance wheel of the 
senior class.” 

The 1400 Club today seems a part of 
Perryton High. But sometimes we forget the 
origin of such things, and by spinning back 
5 years on the wheel of time, we see that it 
was Larry who together with Harolyn Malone 
was the first master of ceremonies to greet 
a radio audience with “Hi ya, gang! It's 
your 1400 Club.” 

Ranger fans who followed the regional 
championship team of 1947 and the winning 
team of 1948 will long remember that left 
tackle who in the jersey No. 72 helped to 
guide the Rangers on to victory. He was the 
co-captain in 1948. 

The class play Larry’s senior year was Our 
Town. He played Dr. Gibbs and Sam Craig. 
As Dr. Gibbs he was named on the regional 
all-star cast. It was from the last act of 
this play that Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Was made dear to the heart of Larry and 
each member of the class. 

Larry gave his life on the battlefield in 
Korea on March 15, 1953, that we here in 
America—that we here in P. H. 8.—might go 
on living in peace. He died so we could stand 
at graduation and with a lump in our throat 
sing Hail Perryton Rangers. He died so 
that we would be free to play football and 
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basketball as he did; free to struggle through 
English and geometry, free to present a 
senior play, free to play hookey, and free 
to go to church. Yes, he sacrificed his life 
for us. It is Larry and the boys like him 
who, to quote Francis Scott Key in our na- 
tional anthem, keep America a “land of the 
free” and a “home of the brave.” 

And he will ever be kept alive in the mem- 
ory of those who knew and loved him. In 
the 1400 Club, on the gridiron, in the halls, 
and on the stage his memory will live. 

And at baccalaureate as the seniors rise 
and sing Blest Be the Tie That Binds, each 
member of the class of 1953 will think of 
the words with a deeper meaning, and they 
will silently thank that big, smiling guy, 
Larry Slaughter, for inaugurating a custom 
of singing this beloved hymn, and they will 
realize the sacrifice he made to enable them 
to be free to sing it. 


Grassroots Sentiment as to Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Grassroots Sentiment,” pub- 
lished in the April 13, 1953, issue of the 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grassroots SENTIMENT 


The American Press magazine recently 
polled a representative group of country edi- 
tors on the subject of what the current Con- 
gress should do. Almost 500 of these editors 
responded—and the general tenor of their 
opinion, the magazine reports, is “that Con- 
gress should get rid of laws rather than make 
new ones; that Government should inter- 
fere as little as possible with the freedom of 
the people; and that Government should 
not enter into competition with private 
business.” 

Specific proposals on which the editors 
recommended a “No” vote included new 
Government power projects, Government- 
backed rural telephone service, Federal 
health insurance, increased social-security 
benefits, and Government-sponsored public 
housing. 

In other words, these grassroots editors 
want less government domination of our 
lives, not more—and cheaper government in- 
stead of more expensive government. It's a 
good bet that the majority of the American 
people feel exactly the same way. 


Leader and Party Builder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
-from Newsweek entitled “Leader and 
Party Builder,” by Raymond Moley, with 


reference to the appointment of Mr. Hall 
as chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The election of Surrogate Hall, of Nassau 
County, N. Y., signalizes a number of ex- 
ceedingly important developments and con- 
ditions. 

It marks the emergence of President 
Eisenhower as a skillful politician in his 
own right, the appearance at the head of the 
Republican organization of a man who rep- 
resents all factions in the party, and the 
emergence on the national scene of the 
most eminently qualified Republican chair- 
man in many, many years. 

When the resignation of the ill-starred 
Wesley Roberts was required, the President 
moved vigorously to get not only a much 
more promising chairman, but a man of his 
own choice; one who would not only be thor- 
oughly acceptable to Senator Tarr and 
Speaker Martin, but whom the Dewey peo- 
ple would have to accept, willy-nilly: Hall 
was not popular with Governor Dewey or 
with Russell Sprague, New York national 
committeeman. But when the President 
named his man, they had to comply, the 
blow to the pride of those practical politi- 
cians being softened, no doubt, by the con- 
solation of having the disposal of Hall’s job 
as surrogate. 5 

Hall will do a great deal to unify his 
party. He is an easterner who in the House 
was immensely popular with the midwest- 
erners, whose voting followed the line of 
the farm districts, and who has shaken off 
all provincialism in extensive travels in the 
United States and abroad. 

By birth, residence, and sympathies Hall 
belongs to the Republican, or Oyster Bay, 
Roosevelts. He held the seat in the New 
York Assembly where T. R. began his ca- 
reer. His given name, selected by his par- 
ents in 1900, is that of T. R.'s colonel and 
buddy, Leonard Wood. Whoever knows 
Oyster Bay realizes that it produces no city 
slickers. It has none of the character of 
metropolitan New York City. It is a small, 
leisurely city of average folks, deeply Re- 
publican and devoted to the memory of 
T. R. 

Consider, moreover, the extraordinary 
range of Hall’s experience in politics: Re- 
publican town chairman, State assembly- 
man, sheriff, surrogate, Congressman, major 
worker in four presidential campaigns, and 
chairman of the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee. Here is success at 
every level in American political life. 

He became chairman of the Republican 
congressional committee in 1947 and imme- 
diately made that hitherto moribund body 
a vital force for helping in the campaigns 
of Republican candidates for the House. He 
assembled excellent field forces, and he and 
Martin brought into being an exceptionally 
effective office of public relations, which de- 
veloped a number of new and potent cam- 
paign methods. Robert Humphreys, director 
of this work and formerly national affairs 
editor of Newsweek, served as publicity direc- 
tor of the Republican National Committee 
during the Eisenhower campaign. 

Hall demonstrated tremendous executive 
skill and dynamic energy as chairman of the 
congressional committee. He picked good 
men, wisely assigned their tasks, and dele- 
gated authority. He was a good money 
raiser—indispensable in a national chairman. 
He knows where to go and whom to tap. He 
believes in organization. There will be no 
scandal to dog his heels. 

Hall is a big, hearty man with an infectious 
smile. The Republican Party could have no 
better representative to rid it of the last 
hints that it is the party of a privileged 
aristocracy. Len Hall may well be the ad- 
vance agent of a new era of Republicanism, 
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His success with the House committee ad- 
mirably fits him for the next big test—the 
congressional campaign in 1954. Tarr has 
summed up the requirements for victory 
then as a good record by the President and 
Congress, good means of publicizing that 
record, and a big vote. The first of those 
tasks is up to President Eisenhower, Senator 
Tart, and their colleagues. The second and 
part of the third are up to Hall. The other 
part of getting out the vote is up to all of us. 

We may be sure that Hall will do well at 
his part of this task, for he has the qualities 
of a leader and a party builder. 


The Real Soviet Purpose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
years ago I received the best advice of my 
life. It was at a time when my folks 
owned a grocery store and I saw my 
mother bending down to count rolls and 
bread delivered to the store by the baker. 

When I questioned my mother about 
the need for counting, indicating that I 
knew the baker was an honest man, my 
mother told me, “I trust the baker, but I 
must count the rolls.” 

Mr. Speaker, this advice, in my opin- 
ion, would stand us in good stead with 
respect to the recent peace offensive by 
the Soviet. 

With our only goal as peace, and mak- 
ing a determined effort to attain it and 
keep it, we must never lose sight of the 
characteristics and background of the 
Russian bear. 

We must never diminish our efforts for 
a unification of Europe, until we are com- 
pletely certain that there is no longer a 
threat. In other words, we must never 
stop “counting the rolls.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein an editorial appearing in 
the New York Times this morning, en- 
titled “The Real Soviet Purpose”: 

THe REAL SOVIET PURPOSE 

The real objective of the latest Soviet 
peace offensive, for which Moscow is appar- 
ently willing to pay a price in tactical con- 
cessions elsewhere, is beginning to emerge 
in the latest Soviet moves in Europe. This 
objective, hidden behind an ostensible drive 
for German unification and neutralization, 
is a reversal of the growing unification of 
Western Europe as manifested in the Eu- 
ropean coal and steel community, the pro- 
jected European Defense Community and 
the proposed European parliament, and a 
renewed disintegration of the continent into 
separate and potentially hostile states un- 
able to stand on their own feet politically, 
economically, or militarily. 

Should such disintegration take place 
again, there would be little to stop the 
Kremlin from extending its domination over 
the whole continent, and that would put at 
Russia's disposal a war potential which 
would make it not merely equal but actually 
superior to the United States. 

The new Soviet drive along these lines be- 
gan in March, shortly after the decisive lower 
house of the West German Parliament had 
ratified the new European treaty system, 
when General Chuikov, Soviet commander in 
East Germany, issued a letter urging a four- 
power conference to prepare a German peace 
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treaty and to create a united, independent, 
democratic, and peace-loving German state. 
At the same time General Chuikov began to 
clear the atmosphere for such a conference 
by arranging a four-power meeting to dis- 
éuss air safety over Germany to avert fur- 
ther air incidents. 

Now this first bid has been followed up by 
Walter Ulbricht, deputy premier and real 
boss of Eastern Germany, but also a Red 
army colonel and the Kremlin’s German 
spokesman, who in the name of Soviet Rus- 
sia and in the official Soviet newspaper has 
renewed the call for a full-dress four-power 
conference on Germany and demands that 
the United States show its readiness to ac- 
cept. Further moves in the same direction 
will undoubtedly follow, and General Chui- 
koy is already reported under orders to draft 
new unification proposals for Germany. 

Mr. Ulbricht declares that the Soviets have 
paved the way for such a conference by 
supporting the Chinese and North Korean 
overtures for ending the Korean war. If 
the end of that war can be achieved thereby, 
the West might well take advantage of the 
Kremlin’s willingness to make concessions on 
what it might now regard as minor issues, 
and we might even press for more, especially 
in the matter of the Austrian Treaty, and in 
respect to the new Communist aggression 
against Laos. It is even possible that the 
Soviets might now be willing to make far 

ter concessions on Germany, even in the 
matter of free elections on which the West 
insists, in order to further their aims. 

But Mr. Ulbricht leaves no doubt as to 
what these aims are. The first big objective, 
he says, is to kill off West Germany’s illegal 
treaties of military and political alliance 
with the Western Powers, which means the 
Schuman Plan and the European Army Pact 
calling for a German contribution to it. 
This would also mean the collapse of all 
further European unification moves and 
would ‘open the way for a Soviet conquest of 
the Continent without the Soviets firing a 
shot. 

It would be folly to underestimate the 
impact of the Soviet move. Unification has 
a powerful appeal to all Germans, and some, 
like the Socialists, are willing to pursue it 
on almost any terms. On the other hand, 
neutralization of Germany carries an equally 
powerful appeal to all those who fear a 
future Germany more than they fear the 
present Russia. These elements, which still 
block ratification of the European Army plan, 
are especially powerful in France, and the 
Soviets can be to play up to them, 

For that reason it is gratifying to hear 
a French statesman raise his voice again to 
warn that neither Soviet wile nor the ad- 
herents of the old order should be allowed 
to stop the march of history toward a united 
Europe. That voice belongs to René Pleven, 
French Minister of Defense, who, speaking at 
the University of South Carolina, declared 
that the youth of Europe has found the old 
house of Europe wanting and stands behind 
the architects of unification who want to 
build a new house on the same principles 
that have proved their vitality and durabil- 
ity in the United States. The American 
people will join him in the hope that his 
confidence will be justified. 


Mr. Hoover’s Bad Memory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include a well-written editorial from the 
Nashville Tennessean, dated April 14, 
1953. The editorial follows: 


Mr. Hoover’s Bap MEMORY 


Former President Herbert Hoover, before 
he entered politics, was one of the world’s 
great mining engineers: Republican Party 
associates during his early days as a public 
figure thought him somewhat hypped on 
the subject of transgressions of the private 
power companies. 

Others, who knew him better, understood 
that his suspicion and distrust grew out of 
an old frustration. He had designed entire 
mining operations in this and other coun- 
tries only to find time and again that the 
private power companies lacked the imag- 
ination to provide a sufficient amount of 
electric power to make his brilliant projects 
work out. 

In the White House he encouraged the late 
Senator Tom Walsh to probe the Insull in- 
terests, and lent a mild support to the 
Waish-Norris-La Follette proposal that the 
big utilities holding companies be broken 
up. President Hoover sought a strong Fed- 
eral Power Commission, long before the 
agency bearing that name was given greatly 
broadened powers under the New Deal. 

He was convinced in those days that the 
big private power monopolies often were cor- 
ruptly operated and lacked the imagination 
to participate as satisfactory partners in the 
great wave of American industrial expansion 
of the twenties, As President he told the 
late Senator George Norris that several times 
he was strongly tempted during the early 
debate over Wilson Dam to come out for a 
straight Federal operation, 

We believe that Mr. Hoover was right then. 
We believe that his weekend Cleveland ad- 
dress attacking public power was slanted the 
way it was because Mr. Hoover is out of 
contact with the factors that influenced his 
judgment in the opposite direction 25 years 


ago. 

He probably does not know that the private 
power companies in most sections of this 
country refuse to construct new generating 
capacity without waiting on Uncle Sam to 
underwrite most of the risk capital with 
quick income tax writeoffs. Thus, in the 
final analysis Uncle Sam has the choice as 
to whether to guarantee most of the costs of 
new privately owned generating facilities, 
with the people never to have any equity, 
or to build the power facilities himself, 

He probably does not know that, until the 
Tennessee Valley Authority began building 
steam-generating plants of huge size, the 
private power companies consistently re- 
jected the proposals of their engineers that 
they cut operating costs 50 to 75 percent by 
going to bigger sizes. 

He probably does not know that the five 
power companies at Joppa, Ill., refused to go 
through with their earlier proposal to supply 
the Atomic Energy Commission with power 
at TVA rates plus an allowance for taxes. 
When the private interests finally started 
construction of their Joppa plant, they had 
won a contract that provided a rate based 
on cost plus. 

He probably does not know that the vast 
expansion of aluminum and other key de- 
fense materials such as titanium might 
never have been undertaken if those respon~ 
sible for national defense had waited for pri- 
vate power to undertake the job of power 
supply. 

Actually the private power industry has 
learned little since the days when Mr. Hoover 
found its lack of imagination an effective 
barrier to many types of industrial expansion, 

Each year in every section of the Nation 
where it is the exclusive supplier of power, 
the private power industry issues flowery 
statements about the new capacity it has 
built. Each year it insists that it actually 
saci EUNE ahead of the need and has on 

a tidy surplus available for expansion 
of industry. And each year industry is forced 
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to expand elsewhere because the boasted sur- 
plus does not exist and the private power 
companies cannot supply power at any rate 
in time to meet industry's expansion require- 
ments. 


+ . * . 7 * 


If the Federal Government, as Mr. Hoover 
insisted at Cleveland, should withdraw from 
construction of power-generating facilities 
at once, it would not be more than a year 
before power became again and remained the 
No. 1 defense bottleneck. It was precisely 
that through most of World Wars I and II 
and for reasons that Mr. Hoover once con- 
sidered cogent. 

If it were creeping socialism for the peo- 
ple of the United States to make certain that 
their common effort to defend themselves 
shall not be weakened by sole dependence 
upon a notoriously backward segment of its 
industry, then we would invite a continu- 
ation of the creeping. But there are mil- 
lions of citizens in the TVA area and in the 
rest of the Nation who consider public power 
one of the strongest bulwarks of private en- 
terprise and who are not impressed with the 
accuracy of Mr. Hoover's epithet, 


Resolutions of Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the following resolu- 
tions adopted recently by the Tennessee 
Valley Public Power Association during 
their annual convention in Chattanooga, 
Tenn, These resolutions are significant 
and very timely, and I am particularly 
glad to bring them to the attention of 
every Member: 


Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has been in successful operation for 20 years; 
and 

Whereas sald operation has been under the 
direct administration of the three members 
of the Authority’s Board of Directors, who 
have demonstrated a high degree of in- 
tegrity, ability, and energy in the direc- 
tion of said operations; and 

Whereas said direction has been highly 
successful in providing flood control, elec- 
tric power, and navigation in promotion of 
the welfare of the people of the Tennessee 
Valley and of the people of the United States; 
and 


Whereas said promotion is a result of the 
attitude and policies of the Congress of the 
United States in providing local control and 
direction of the operation of said Authority 
without surrendering prerogative of the 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Tennesese Valley Public 
Power Association, a voluntary organization 
of electric power distributors (in convention 
assembled), That it is the belief of this as- 
sociation that the past attitude and policies 
of the Congress are essential to the con- 
tinued promotion of the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the Tennessee Valley and of the United 
States to the extent that such welfare is 
dependent on the successful operation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
leave local control and direction in the 
hands of the Board of Directors of the Au- 
thority; be it further 
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Resolved, That all organizations and citi- 
zens of the Tennessee Valley who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the valley be urged 
to work together in the common interest for 
the benefit of the valley as a whole. 


Religious Programs in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, one’s re- 
ligious beliefs should not be interfered 
with. Our fighting men are more ap- 
preciative of the true value of religion 
than are civilians. 

It appears as though the military, 
through the Board of Chaplains, are 
determining what religious programs 
our soldiers should have access to. Rev. 
Bruce Dodd, secretary of the Christian 
Military Men's Committee, has been try- 
ing for over a year to get approval of the 
program through the Board of Chap- 
lains. He found the chaplains on the 
various posts, and the soldiers them- 
selves, interested in his program. 

He was finally successful in receiving 
cooperation of station ALAW, Port of 
Whittier, Alaska. Chaplain lst Lt. 
James S. Martin, who was close 
to the needs of the men, realized the 
spiritual value of the Christian Military 
Men's tape recorded broadcast. In fact, 
the program, when aired, was so success- 
ful that I requested a list of other Armed 
Forces network stations and the chap- 
lains in charge so that Reverend Dodd 
could contact them personally to deter- 
mine whether the program could be 
helpful to them. 

In doing this I aroused the ire of the 
Pentagon. 

The first step of retaliation was 
against Chaplain Martin. Just a few 
days after I requested the list of stations 
the following wire was received from 
Chaplain Martin: 

Bad news, broadcast canceled. Washing- 
ton objects. Keep praying. Letter follows. 


The second step was to photostat the 
letter requesting: the information and 
send it around the world to all stations 
saying in essence: Don't give the sol- 
diers anything in the way of religion 
until it has cleared through the censor- 
ship channels of the Board of Chap- 
lains,” 

I sincerely hope the soldiers in the 
field, through their local chaplain, can 
receive the religion they want—not nec- 
essarily the religion the Pentagon wants 
to give them. The Board of Chaplains 
could take the cue from part of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's little prayer of his 
own asked prior to the inaugural ad- 
dress: 

Especially we pray that our concern shall 
be for all the people, regardless of station, 
race, or calling. 

If the situation is not clarified, it is 
my intention to take the problem up 
with the President personally, 


Career of Joe Capsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 20 years I have 
watched the extraordinary career of a 
very brave man named Joe Capsin. 
Stricken with arthritis and facing the 
prospect of almost complete inactivity, 
Joe concluded that there must be a rea- 
son why he was being kept on this earth 
regardless of his physical condition. He 
figured that there must be many less 
fortunate than he and so he set out to 
help anyone who might need the serv- 
ices of his active and fertile mind. Joe's 
story has been ably written by Gordon 
Morse, one of the staff writers on the 
Honolulu Advertiser. I place it in the 
Recorp where it will inspire all who read 
it: 

DISCIPLE OF JUSTICE, FRIEND OF His FELLOW 
Men—Jor CAPSIN So SwaMPEeD WITH WORK 
He Has To Stay IN BED To Get IT ALL DONE 

(By Gordon Morse) 

You park your car in front of 426 Nama- 
hana Street, Waikiki, walk to the door of the 
white house and ring the bell under the 
nameplate “Joseph Capsin.” 

“Come in,” yells a voice from behind the 
walls. A buzzer sounds and the front door 
opens to admit you into a cool, neat living 
room. 

“First door on your right,” says the voice. 
The door leads into a hall and then into a 
bedroom that at first glance resembles a 
one-room office of a midwestern weekly 
newspaper. Every inch of wall space is cov- 
ered with framed pictures. Files and book- 
cases extend the length of the room. A long 
table piled high with letters, documents, and 
telegrams, plus an electric typewriter, dom- 
inates the middle of the room next to a nar- 
row bed in which is propped Joseph Capsin, 
philanthropist, private mediator, unofficial 
attorney and intimate friend of dozens of 
Senators, Congressmen, governors, and folks 
all over the world. 

Joe is a bedridden veteran of World War I, 
suffering from acute arthritis, He has been 
confined since 1945 and has only been out 
five times in 7 years. He isn’t complaining 
for he loves to stay in bed and let his letters 
do his work. 

Through these letters Joe acts as a private 
independent mediator between workers and 
management in cases where an individual 
comes to him with a problem. It was one of 
these problems which fired Joe's imagination 
when he was first bedridden. Two friends 
at Pearl Harbor who had problems with their 
supervisors went to him. Joe took it upon 
himself to learn all the facts by telephone 
and correspondence which resulted in both 
men being reclassified and placed in more 
suitable jobs. 

Other cases came to his attention through 
friends until the demand became so great 
that regular office hours had to be estab- 
lished, a special two-telephone system in- 
stalled and an electric typewriter and letter- 
head stationery purchased, 

When situations led to politics, Joe found 
that a whole new field had opened to him 
which entailed intensive study and historical 
research. Thus the extensive bedside library 
came into existence, including complete 
volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., 

“When I'm on a case, I go to the grass 
roots of the situation even if it means send- 
ing a radiogram to a Congressman or ac- 
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quiring records and special printed docu- 
ments from the Government,” says Joe, who 
was among those who forecast President 
Truman's election. “The majority of voters 
aren't the big corporation managers and pol- 
iticians all over the Nation. These people 
express their views in the papers and they 
were the ones who predicted Truman's de- 
feat. Very few people realized that the 
weekly rural newspapers, the pulse of the 
voters, and these voters were the ones who 
held the strings to Truman's election.” 

From this you can surmise that Joe is a 
rural man, He was born in Green Bay, Wis., 
and reared in Tacoma, Wash. In 1915, he 
joined the Navy and after the war reenlisted 
at the seaman gunner school at Newport, 
R. I. 

Joe came to the Islands first in 1923 aboard 
asubmarine, An accident while in the Navy 
accounted for occasional attacks of arthritis 
13 confined him to his bed on November 

i 5. 

A deep feeling for justice and good govern- 
ment is behind everything Joe does. If 
someone goes to him with a problem, and 
through investigation he finds that person is 
being done an injustice, he will stop at noth- 
ing to see that his case is presented and that 
action is taken through the proper channels. 
In a political controversy Joe is open 
minded. He hears both sides of the ques- 
tion, he writes his conclusions to Congress- 
men and Senators to arm them with the full 
facts for use in subcommittees. 

Dozens of these men have become his fast 
friends and have sent him their photos 
which are displayed on his bedroom wall. 

One amazing fact is that only a compara- 
tively few of those who correspond with Joe 
know he is bedridden. In his letters he 
never hints that he is an invalid or uses his 
situation to play on their sympathy. Most 
of his letter writing is done between 10 p. m. 
and 2 a. m. “I can sleep only so many hours 
a day, and if I go to bed in the early evening 
I find that I'm awake in the small hours of 
the morning and that is when the pain is 
unbearable,” Joe says. So, he forces him- 
self to work until 2 a. m., when he becomes 
so tired he falls asleep. 

Another amazing thing is that Joe doesn't 
take a cent for his services. If people insist 
on paying, he directs them to make the 
check out to the Salvation Army or some 
similar organization. “The pleasure I get 
out of all this is the activity that keeps me 
up to my ears in work,” says Joe. “I’m so 
busy I never realize that I’m an invalid.” 

Joes latest venture is to raise $800 for the 
Reverend Edwin R. Goodwin, of 503 Lauiki 
Street. The money is for a station wagon 
which will be used to carry to and from 
church people who ordinarily can't get there, 
Mr. Goodwin is a disabled World War II vet- 
eran himself and almost totally blind. 

Call up Joe any time to invite him out for 
a little relaxation and enjoyment, and you'll 
find he is a hard-working disciple of justice 
who is so swamped with work that he just 
has to stay in bed to get it done. 


Our Overseas Information Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF New YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our whole policy on overseas in- 
formation is so much under considera- 
tion an analysis by a well-known expert 
and author in the field should be of in- 
terest to Members. I append herewith 
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the testimony of Edward L. Bernays, of 
New York, before the Subcommittee on 
Overseas Information Programs of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
Tuesday, March 31, 1953: 


The overseas information programs, over- 
all name for the State Department’s foreign 
propaganda activities, is trying to win the 
hearts and minds of millions of the world’s 
inhabitants for the basic principles for 
which America stands. 

Do these programs say the right things 
at the right time to the appropriate people 
through effective media? Should they be 
supported and strengthened or changed? 

The overseas Information programs of the 
United States cannot be considered by them- 
selves alone. They are closely connected with 
many other factors in national policy and 
processes. Therefore, if we are to deal with 
these programs realistically, we must con- 
sider them in their entire setting. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


We shall examine the basic considerations 
which affect them. We shall try to appraise 
two things. One is the relationship of offi- 
cial United States overseas information pro- 
grams to top-level Government policies. The 
second, the requirement for a successful 
offensive on behalf of our country and for 
counterattack on Communist propaganda. 

What should be the basic philosophy of a 
psychological warfare program, which in- 
cludes all attitudes and actions, outside of 
by which we may weaken an enemy 
and build our strength? 

Is the United States as strong in psycho- 
logical warfare as it should be? Do our 
activities meet stated goals? Is foreign in- 
formation actually integrated with top-level 
policy? Is there good organization? Are the 
techniques of persuasion well executed? 

The answer to all these questions is, re- 
grettably, no. United States psychological 
warfare is not strong and dynamic. 


TOTAL REORIENTATION NECESSARY 


What we have been doing to affect men’s 
minds throughout the world by and large is 
inefficient, feeble, and inadequate compared 
to what it might be. It is not altogether 
the existing machinery that is to blame. The 
fault lies in our own blindness to the relative 
importance of this vital part of our total 
effort. 

The United States must reorient its point 
of view toward the inescapable importance 
of this weapon. Overseas information pro- 
grams must be strengthened. The survival 
of our country itself may depend on effective 
psychological warfare. 

John Foster Dulles has said that he be- 
lieved the question of whether we have a 
general war or not may hinge on the relative 
effectiveness of Communist propaganda and 
free world propaganda. And we agree with 
him. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL RESOURCES IN PLANNING 


Total planning in the United States for 
peace calls for mobilizing four forces: men, 
money, materials, and morale. The last is 
the most important. The effectiveness of 
the first three depends upon mobilizing our 
total psychological resources wherever they 
may be in the world. This entails the coor- 
dinated use of our men, money, mechanics, 
and ideas. 

As a nation, we tend to underestimate the 
power of ideas as weapons. America lags 
far behind Russia in making use of psycho- 
logical force. Russia’s propaganda is an in- 
strument of national policy, not a tool by 
itself. Russia confuses, threatens, deceives, 
and jeopardizes the entire world through its 
psychological warfare. 

Our administration has already set up a 
mechanism for investigating our efforts, and 
for making recommendations to increase our 
psychological resources. Tour committee is 
making a valuable contribution in exploring 
the situation, 


A strong psychological program entails 
broad planning and strategy. We need a 
new approach to the problem to eliminate 
what your committee, in its Report 30, has 
characterized as a cumbersome, extensive, 
and rigid bureaucratic framework. 

Here are some considerations that should 
govern this approach: 

Psychological warfare should be an instru- 
ment of national policy, but is not a sub- 
stitute for other strengths. It can imple- 
ment them, explain them, help to make them 
more effective. Since this is so, psycholog- 
ical warfare must be coordinated with top- 
level policy and action of our Government. 
It should not be under any One department. 
It must, however, work closely with diplo- 
macy, often supplementing it. It should be 
based on consistent national policies, clearly 
defined. e 

Psychological warfare should present a 
positive concept of the United States demo- 
cratic principles, aspirations, and activities. 
And it should counterattack false Com- 
munist propaganda. 


GOALS 


Our goals are to modify the attitudes of 
three categories of people wherever they 
may be: to strengthen the attitudes of those 
who are sympathetic to us; to convert those 
on the fence; and to negate the influence 
of those who are against us. Obviously, 
military, economic, and diplomatic realities 
limit our goals. 

We must define our goals for each target 
area. And tailor the information and cul- 
tural-relations program to the hopes, frus- 
trations and needs, customs, and ideas of 
each area. The impact of our words and 
ideas on people is the end result. Filling 
media with mass communications is not our 
goal. More consideration should, therefore, 
be given to other than mass media. We 
must also consider the value of independent 
news services, commercial radio, tourists, 
soldiers, and other groups and their effect 
on foreign countries. 


RESEARCH 


The social sciences can help our work. 
We must take advantage of psychology, an- 
thropology, and studies of the ways of so- 
cieties. Through research we can learn 
how to make an impact on our varied audi- 
ences. We should avoid the error of judg- 
ing others’ attitudes by our own. Present 
methods are amateurish. We preach and 
brag about our material superiority. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The overseas information programs should 
be centralized in an independent office, un- 
der the President. It should be coordinated 
and integrated with all departments of our 
Government whose activities relate to for- 
eign affairs. All foreign information ef- 
forts should be centralized in this new body. 
State, Mutual Security Agency, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, the Armed Forces, and 
Central Intelligence Agency now are all com- 
peting with one another to the disadvantage 
of the country. 

The overseas information programs should 


be free of politicis and burdened with as lit- 


tle bureaucracy and red tape as possible. A 
general psychological strategy board acting 
as a central agency for coordination and di- 
rection should work with the information 
programs. 

-The organization should be streamlined 
in policy and command. Any organization 
that is as involved and complicated in struc- 
ture as the present one is doomed to fail. 

Today's organization is hamstrung by in- 
decision, by contradictions, by duplications 
and by a personnel that has little concept 
of the broad implications of psychological 
warfare. They are also handicapped by tech- 
nical shortcomings. 

As to personnel, the organization should 
be headed by an expert in mass persuasion 
who has the personality, the vitality, the ad- 
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ministrative and executive ability to cope 
with the complicated problems involved. 

This organization needs highly skilled 
personnel, area experts and media experts. 
Men and women of national reputation in 
mass persuasion and social scientists, expert 
in the psychology of other nations are 
needed. Technicians in specific media should 
carry out the planned strategic approaches. 
Division heads should not be diplomats, but 
technicians with the knowledge, skill and 
experience to bring mass persuasion to target 
area countries. 

The pool of qualified media and area 
specialists should be enlarged through train- 
ing courses. 

STRATEGY 


Communications is not a simple process 
of telling people what we think they should 
know because it interests us. It is a com- 
plicated matter of translating our ideas to 
them in terms of their culture pattern, in 
terms of their preconceived attitudes, their 
motivations and the like. Straight infor- 
mation is a poor tool for changing atti- 
tudes, unless it is related to the attitudes 
of target areas. We all resist information 
unless we are ready to accept and believe it. 
To help this along, regional officers should 
be given additional authority and respon- 
sibility. We must be psychological sharp- 
shooters, aiming at each approach to our 
target area. 

Psychological warfare must be based on 
our actions. People who doubt our deeds 
will not heed our words. Words alone are 
ineffective against enemy lies. 

Foreign policies must not be detached. 
from our domestic policies, since both affect 
the attitudes of foreign people toward us. 
Every action of Government should be con- 
sistent, as far as possible, with international 
policy. Irresponsible and thoughtless state- 
ments by high officials in Government may 
hinder the program. 

The success of all these efforts will de- 
pend on policy rather than on the media of 
communications, Our policies are the de- 
cisive factors. 

A broad overall approach of this kind to 
the problem should make our psychological 
warfare the potent instrument of national 
policy it deserves to be. 


Crusade for Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the RECORD an 
article published by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, A. F. of L., entitled “Cru- 
sade for Children.” I want to commend 
this fine organization for calling the. 
public’s attention to the serious matter. 


CRUSADE FOR CHILDREN 


Some of the largest corporations, in our 
opinion, are unwittingly operating countless 
training schools for future members of 
Murder, Inc. 

On coast-to-coast radio and television net- 
works, each of the 365 days of the year, these 
corporations are spending many millions to 
bring into American homes every known 
trick of the criminal—methods of finesse in 
robbing, hijacking, burglarizing, and killing. 

These abominable crime stories are viewed 
by our Nation’s youngsters. They serve as a 
crime educational center for the youthful 
mind. They cause children to thrill to the 
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horror and brutality of such maudlin and 
crime teaching in the name of advertising. 

The Chicago Daily News recently checked 
crime stories over a period of 4 days and 
found that the four city television stations 
fed into Chicago homes 70 such sickening 
features. In one of these brutal films a 
gangster, after shooting to death an innocent 
character in a robbery motif, said to his pal, 
“You know, the first time you kill a man you 
get sort of sick at the stomach. After the 
first one, you don’t mind it at all.” 

A Chicago mother wrote to the News that 
her 6-year-old youngster greeted his father 
one day, with toy pistol pointed, as follows: 

“Now, you squealer, you rat, I'm gonna 
kill you.” 

In the name of everything decent, how 
long must we tolerate such crime-teaching 
films for youngsters? What is more impor- 
tant, is how long are we going to tolerate 
the wealthy corporations which shell out 
millions for such trash in the name of adver- 
tising? If the Chinese are right, that “one 
picture is worth a thousand words” then the 
showing of such brutal films for childrens’ 
consumption is an inexcusable felony, that 
until now is not, though it should be, in- 
dictable. 

Our children are taught the existence of 
God so that they will become useful, God- 
fearing citizens. Give them Fagins and they 
become thieves. Teach them anarchy and 
they disrespect law. Teach them cruelty and 
they wil grow into sadists and teach them 
the gangsters’ method of killing and they 
sooner or later may try their hand at murder. 

The youthful mind is always open. It 
stores for the future those things tt is taught 
and stores indelibly all things good and bad 
registered upon the mind through human 
eyes. Television and radio horror stories 
only bring to the youthful mind the base- 
ness in humanity which can only be con- 
trolled through proper teaching. If the 
child is fed more human baseness than hu- 
man virtue, it Is more than likely the former 
will make the most lasting mental impres- 
sion. You cannot teach crime and the Bible 
at the sanre time. You cannot make a hero 
of the Devil and have children accept the 
teachings of the Saviour. 

Organized labor has engaged in numerous 
crusades in behalf of the Nation’s children, 
It can begin another. It should, and must, 
drive crime teaching to our children through 
the medium of video and radio completely 
out of American homes. It can, and must 
boycott silently or otherwise, the products 
of every manufacturer who pays for such 
filth. Churches of all denominations should 
join this crusade—a holy crusade—a cru- 
sade for children. 

(Published by the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
— 6 A. F. of L., 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
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James C. Self, Man of the South, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, James C. Self, of my home- 
town, Greenwood, S. C., was selected as 
man of the South for 1952. We in 
Greenwood and the people throughout 
South Carolina are proud that for the 
first time a South Carolinian was thus 
honored. 
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A Man of the South banquet was held 
in Greenwood on April 3. Mr. Self re- 
ceived an award at that time from Col. 
Hubert F. Lee and Mr. Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson. Mr. Robert C. Jackson, execu- 
tive vice president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute delivered a 
most eloquent address upon this occa- 
sion. I recommend this great address 
which follows to the attention of all 
Members of the House and Senate: 


We are here tonight to honor a man we 
all know, and most of you have had the 
opportunity to know him personally for a 
longer time than I have. He is Greenwood’s 
first citizen, and the city of Greenwood has 
him close to its heart. Emerson in his essay 
on Self-Reliance said that “An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man.” That 
description could have been coined for James 
C. Self. The lengthened shadow of this man 
extends far beyond Greenwood or Greenwood 
County. 

I feel it to be one of the honors in my 
own life—one of the good strokes of fortune 
to have come my way—that I have been in- 
vited to be here among you people of Green- 
wood County and your guests, to have a share 
in bestowing a small measure of apprecia- 
tion upon a man whose plainness and sim- 
plicity magnify his bigness—a man known 
to some of you as Bub,“ a man who directs 
one of the Nation's most successful and pro- 
gressive enterprises from an old roll-top desk 
which is an unpretentious as the man him- 
self, a man upon whom your city council 
has bestowed the honorary title of “colonel 
of industry” and a man who during his own 
lifetime has become an American legend and 
a symbol of what America can mean. 

No one could better appreciate than you 
people here in Greenwood that the true meas- 
ure of Mr. Self’s success is not alone what 
he has been able to do with looms and spin- 
dles and mills—it is something more—it in- 
volves what he has been able to do for people, 
the people who work for and with him, and 
the people of his community and State. 
However great the material achievement of 
a man, he must find his supreme satisfac- 
tion in the things of the heart, in that qual- 
ity of deep and human interest in his fellow 
man, that inner force which compels a man 
to find his own happiness and satisfaction 
in proportion to the happiness which he can 
give to others. 

Certainly the man we honor here is that 
type of individual, which is one of the rea- 
sons why I consider it such a privilege to 
have a part in this program tonight. But 
there is another reason, a more selfish one, 

At one time or another most of us have 
come into the presence of individuals, and 
have recognized in them a certain indefinable 
quality—something that you feel is there, 
that you recognize, yet can’t quite put your 
finger on. Maybe the person is one of our 
great ecclesiastical leaders, or a captain of 
finance. Or maybe he is a political leader, 
an artist, an actor, a soldier, a diplomat or 
a farmer. You see this individual, or you 
hear about him, and you tell yourself, “Here 
is a person who would have excelled in any 
field or any endeavor of his choosing.” You 
sense it and know it. 

Unquestionably the man we honor tonight 
is such an individual and one of the rea~ 
sons why I'm so happy about this occasion 
is that The Man of: the South for 1952— 
so chosen by a vote of the people in every 
State of the United States and in many for- 
eign countries, in the annual election con- 
ducted by the magazine Dixie Business— 
decided that cotton manufacturing or tex- 
tiles was the field of endeayor in which he 
could build and create and do most for his 
community and its people. 

Having grown up in a small Mississippi 
farming community and having lived most 
of my life very close to the growing, gin- 
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ning, warehousing, merchandising—and 
now the manufacturing—of cotton, I take a 
Southerner's deep pride in the growth and 
prestige of the cotton industry and the new 
bright outlook which has come over it in 
the last decade—through research, technol- 
ogy, promotion, And I take deep pride also 
in the men who have had a part in this 
achievement, In this regard, James C. Self 
and Greenwood Mills have made a contribu- 
tion, the effects of which extend all the way 
back to that little cotton town in Mississippi 
where I grew up. 

At this point, by the way, I should like 
to say that while Jim Self is the star of 
this story—and his lengthened shadow dom- 
inates the cast—many persons here tonight 
have played their important parts. Mr. Self 
would be the first to take pride in the fact 
that his fellow actors in this thrilling drama 
have made it a success with him, The truth 
is that he has built around him a team op- 
eration of unmatched ability. His strong 
right arm from the outset has been J. B, 
Harris, and now the sons of these men, J. C, 
Self, Jr., and J. B. Harris, Jr., are officials of 
the firm and following in the footsteps of 
their illustrious fathers. This splendid 
teamwork extends beyond Greenwood—I 
think of the good work Marvin Cross is doing 
in New York, and the teamwork throughout 
the organization's various offices, 

One could look long and diligently into 
the industrial history of America and have a 
difficult time indeed coming across a situ- 
ation which so completely exemplifies the 
spirit that is America or that so symbolizes 
or crystallizes what is meant by the prin- 
ciples of our system of free enterprise in 
action. 

So I do not propose here tonight to tell 
you in any detail the story of Jim Self. You 
yourselyes know that remarkable story more 
intimately than I do. Rather, I should like 
briefly to try to examine the forces of our 
American system—economic, political, and 
moral—which make a Greenwood story pos- 
sible, which make the life and accomplish- 
ments of a Jim Self something real instead 
of somebody's wishful thinking. 

To help us appreciate the full significance 
of the Greenwood story, we should realize 
first that it probably could not have hap- 
pened in any other country of the world. 

It isn’t that other countries don't have 
tremendous natural resources; they do—look 
at India, China, and Russia. 

It isn’t that our people here are essentially 
different from those in the rest of the world: 
after all, America is made up of all races 
and all creeds, 

It isn't an accident of location, Other 
lands have fertile solls in areas proportionate 
to ours. They have the same sun and the 
same rains. 

There must be some Intangibles involved— 
and there are, One of these we term “free- 
dom,” It is this freedom, and the forces 
generated by it, which make possible mills 
and manufacturing plants. But mills and 
manufacturing plants alone don’t make a 
Greenwood story. 

Again there must be something added, 
another intangible, because the most impor- 
tant chapter of the Grenwood story isn’t 
written until a heart and soul is put into 
those mills and manufacturing plants. It 
is only then that a man of the South emerges, 

What I am attempting to say is that suc- 
cess of the Jim Self type comes only when 
full expression is given to all the forces of 
a free business system, and the result com- 
bined with the full acceptance of moral and 
social responsibility. 

To understand the full impact on our 
business system of the first of these forces, 
we must realize that it isn’t just a vague 
term “freedom” that is important, but that 
it is the series of factors to which freedom 
gives birth, and which are expressed in the 
actions and conduct of individuals, that are 
important. Each of these factors derives its 
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power from the other, as in the nature of a 
chain reaction. 

Suppose for a few moments we examine 
these factors as related to the accomplish- 
ments of Jim Self. 

Freedom is the forerunner of opportu- 
nity, it gives birth to opportunity. In a 
free society, opportunity is the logical out- 
growth, opportunity for individuals, for 
groups of individuals who combine to form 
a business or a community or a nation. Be- 
cause he lived in America, Jim Self had op- 
portunity, the first outgrowth of freedom. 

Opportunity, in turn, is the forerunner of 
ambition. It breeds ambition. H there is 
anything to a man, it is human nature that 
where there is opportunity for him to pro- 
gress, to earn, to accumulate, to do for 
others, there is bound to be ambition. 

Jim Self had ambition, the second link in 
the chain of forces generated by freedom. 
Did you ever stop to think that people who 
aren't members of a free society don’t have 
much ambition? The reason is that they 
don’t haye the opportunity to achieve any- 
thing. 

Ambition, in turn, is responsible for a lot 
of forces, forces which express themselves 
in the characteristics and actions of indi- 
viduals; such things as determination, re- 
sourcefulness, inventiveness, ingenuity, ag- 
gressiveness, pride. These are the character- 
istics we are interested in. They are the end 
products of freedom. They are the reason 
that freedom is important. They are the 
forces which combine in the makeup of an 
individual, or a group of individuals—a busi- 
ness, a community, or a nation—to create 


Because Jim Self lived under a free busi- 
ness system, he had opportunity; because he 
had opportunity, he had ambition; because 
he had ambition, it stirred in him the quali- 
ties of aggressiveness, resourcefulness, inge- 
nuity, determination, and a driving incentive 
to accomplish something worth while for 
himself, his family, and his fellow man. 

So in this country when we say that we 
want to preserve our free-enterprise system, 
or our American type of capitalistic system, 
what we really mean is that we want to pre- 
serve a system that encourages incentive, 
pride, determination, and resourcefulness on 
the part of individuals—because, after all, 
ua business or a community or a nation is 
nothing more than the combined qualities 
of the people who comprise it. 

While we trust that the trend has been 
reversed, we have for many years witnessed 
the pursuit by our Government of a course 
which has led us away from some of this 
basic American heritage. A wide variety of 
actions and attempted actions by our Fed- 
eral Government contributed to this trend. 
In the forefront of such actions have been 
many so-called welfare or social or economic 
control objectives. 

Even the most extreme advocates of some 
of this type of Government activity will not 
admit that they want to curtail freedom of 
the individual or freedom of business enter- 
prise. Yet, knowingly or unknowingly, they 
are perfectly willing to sacrifice the charac- 
teristics in people and in business which are 
the expressions of freedom. 

“How,” you ask, “has this come about?” 

For almost a generation we experienced a 
growing philosophy which has as its founda- 
tion a concept that the first responsibility 
of government was to take care of everybody. 
We drifted a long way from our inherited 
concept that the first responsibility of gov- 
ernment is to protect the freedom of the 
individual; to protect people and business 
institutions from undue and restrictive 
influences. 

In its paternalistic—or political—eager- 
ness to do things for people, our Govern- 
ment seemed to have forgotten a very 
fundamental fact that has plagued thought- 
less parents since time began. It is that too 
much pampering, too much of something 


for nothing for any able-bodied person de- 


stroys his determination, his ingenuity, his 
pride, his willingness to work, his desire to 
do for himself. 

Thus big government, with its so-called 
welfare or social programs was striking at 
these characteristics in individuals which 
are the end factors of freedom. 

The difficulty is that no one can deny the 
worth of the objectives sought in many of 
these programs. Everybody wants better 
wages, better schools, better medical facili- 
ties, better housing, easier security, higher 
prices for the things we sell, lower prices for 
the things we buy. But we had better stop 
and take a good look at any program of gov- 
ernment which offers us any of these things 
on a silver platter, for if they involve the 
sacrificing of opportunity, of ambition, of 
pride, of determination to do for one’s self, 
we may find that they are not worth the 
price. We shall certainly find that such de- 
sires can be achieved on a more lasting basis 
through and within the framework of our 
free enterprise system. There is no better 
example anywhere than the situation which 
prevails right here. : 

The greatness of the Greenwood story rests 
in the fact that for thousands and thousands 
of people it has brought a more abundant 
life—better homes, better schools, better 
medical facilities, better churches, better 
health, and more of the pleasures of life— 
all based upon a solid foundation of human 
dignity and the growth, expansion, and prog- 
ress of a private business institution operat- 
ing in a free business economy. 

We have talked about one way in which 
too much government operates in opposition 
to the forces of freedom—by undermining 
concepts of individual responsibility. 

There is another important way—excessive 
taxation. 

When somebody gets something for noth- 
ing, somebody else pays the bill. The more 
that is given away, the more somebody has 
to pay—and when the Government does the 
paying, it means ever-increasing taxation. It 
is inevitable that those who pay the in- 
creasing taxes at some point will lose their 
ability to pay, and along with it their ini- 
tiative, their incentive, and their enter- 
prise. 

Economic progress in America is related 
directly to its program of constant expan- 
sion. From the day the Constitution of the 
United States came into being, this country 
has never stood still for long. The economic 
strength of our Nation comes from its will 
and ability to grow, to develop something 
new and better, to push forward, to provide 
more and better things for more people. In 
these respects Mr. Self is the country in 
miniature. He is essentially a builder. He 
has believed in constant expansion. For- 
tunately for the textile industry, for Green- 
wood, and for the country as a whole, he 
has neyer been satisfied to stand still. His 
story is one of growth, of more and better 
textile products for more people. 

Both for Mr. Self and for the country as a 
whole, this constant expansion has been 
possible because businessmen and industrial- 
ists, having faith in the future of their coun- 
try, have been willing and able to plow back 
into their enterprises a large proportion of 
their earnings. This reinvestment of earn- 
ings in the business which produce them 
has been one of the dynamos of our eco- 
nomic progress. 

Nothing can more surely stop this growth 
than big government and its inevitable 
counterpart—excessive taxation. 

Not only does such taxation destroy in- 
centive, enterprise, and determination— 
which again are these end products of free- 
dom—but it diverts into the unproductive 
coffers of government capital which should 
be used for growth and expansion. 

If back in 1908, when young Jim Self took 
Over a rundown textile mill with 250 em- 
ployees, he had been faced with a tax struc- 
ture such as we now have, I wonder if there 
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could have been a Greenwood story as we 
know it today. 

I wonder if Mr. Self would have had the 
incentive to dedicate his life to the task of 
building a better business, better jobs, and 
a better community. And even if he had, 
could he have earned or raised the funds 
create the magnificent enterprise that 
Greenwood’s pride today? 

No one can dare be complacent about a 
situation which so clearly strikes at the very 
foundation of our economic system or checks 
the constant broadening of its base. 

This is why lavish Government spending, 
and its result—excessive taxation—must be 
reduced, at all levels of National, State, and 
local government. 

Up to this point I have been speaking 
of those forces inherent in the free-enter- 
prise system which made the Greenwood 
story possible. Most fortunately for Green- 
wood, Jim Self did not stop with those in- 
tangibles of freedom, opportunity, and am- 
bition. If he had, we would not be honor- 
ing him tonight as the Man of the South, 

Let me repeat that success of the Jim 
Self type comes only when full expression 
is given to all the forces of a free-business 
system—in combination with something 
else: full acceptance of moral and social 
responsibility. 

Last week a number of you heard Bill 
Sibley, making his report as retiring presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Institute, tell the secret of America’s 
preeminence as it has rarely been told be- 
fore an important assemblage of business 
leaders. He gave us the words of a French 
statesman: 

“I sought for the greatness and genius 
of America in her commodious harbors and 
her ample rivers, and it was not there; in 
the fertile fields and boundless forests, and 
it was not there; in her rich mines and vast 
world commerce, and it was not there. Not 
until. I went into the churches of America 
and heard her pulpits flame with righteous- 
ness did I understand the secret of her 
genius and power. America is great because 
she is good; and if America ever ceases to be 
good, America will cease to be great.” 

When we stop to consider what Jim Self 
has done with people—not for people, nec- 
essarily—we realize that he is great because 
he is good. For here he has helped to create 
& good community, not just a city of thriv- 
ing industry and business, but a commu- 
nity of homes, a magnificent hospital, fine 
churches, and a good way of life. 

What I have said tonight can hardly add 
to the stature of the man whom we honor, 
not only for what he has accomplished, but 
above all for what he is—just plain Jim 
Self, or Bub, if you will. 

He has proved what can be done when 
enlightened industry plows back its earn- 
ings not only in physical assets of plants 
and equipment, but also in human assets 
that can pay dividends of lasting value. 

Because he has built upon a foundation 
of such real and permanent values, genera- 
tions yet unborn will have a better life as 
they dwell in the lengthened shadow of this 
man we honor tonight—James C. Self. ‘ 


Benson’s Butter No Bargain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Ezra Benson is reaching the point where 
he will soon have stored under his con- 
trol 1 pound of butter for every person 
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in the United States. Yet he is: still 
buying butter at prices the people are 
unwilling or unable to pay. I 

Some of the loudest advocates of a 
free economy are the most silent con- 
cerning the disgraceful, wasteful, and 
costly disruption of the law of supply 
and demand insofar as butter is con- 
cerned. They dislike controls in all 
cases, except when their pet industries 
are the beneficiaries. 

Although I represent a metropolitan 
area I believe in sound agricultural pro- 
grams because prosperity cannot be 
maintained in the cities while the farm- 
ers are suffering depression and vice 
versa. Precisely because I believe in 
sound farm programs including reason- 
able price-support programs, I believe 
the butter-buying program should be 
immediately revamped or jettisoned to 
save the farm-price-supports ship from 
sinking in a sea of public indignation. 
The public, once it is fully aware of the 
situation, will simply not stand for the 
Government’s use of tax dollars to buy 
half of all butter produced at artificially 
high prices only to put it in storage and 
then start frantically searching for ways 
to dump it outside the market place in 
order to beat the spoilage deadline. 

The Secretary himself needlessly ag- 
gravated a situation for which he was 
not theretofore responsible when he fixed 
the butter-price support level at 90 per- 
cent of parity for the year commencing 
the Ist of April. He had authority, and 
the opportunity, to lower the support- 
price Ievel on that date in accordance 
with his own proclaimed flexible price- 
support theories, but when he had to 
choose between theories he is advocat- 
ing and political considerations he 
knuckled under and let politics deter- 
mine his decision. This action seems 
unworthy of one who has shown some 
signs of courage, at least, in theory. 

Recently the Secretary announced a 
plan to dump on the military at about 16 
cents per pound millions of pounds of 
butter for which he used tax dollars to 
pay about 65 cents per pound. Of 
course, if this dumping causes the mili- 
tary to buy less butter in the market it 
will simply mean, that to keep prices 
from being affected, the Secretary will 
have to buy at support prices the butter 
the military would otherwise have 
bought. So he would, in effect, sell the 
military butter at 16 cents a pound and 
buy the butter back for storage at 65 
cents a pound. What sense does that 
make? 

Of course, the Secretary expects to 
make the military agree that the dump- 
ing of the stored butter will not cause 
them to lessen their usual purchases. 
Assuming, and I believe it to be a fact, 
that the military is buying all the butter 
it needs, if the Secretary induces them 
to buy more he is forcing them to commit 
waste while everyone else is urging them 
to economize. Furthermore, if the but- 
ter is used to replace regularly sched- 
uled oleomargarine purchases, are the 
oleomargarine producers not justified in 
decrying such tax subsidized unfair Gov- 
ernment competition? The Secretary 
had better come up with a better butter 
plan or admit that he took his appoint- 
ment to search for a plan instead of to 
supply one. 


The idea of the Government purchas- 
ing and storing even half of the butter 
supply of the Nation to make the other 
half too expensive for most people to 
buy is repugnant to common sense and 
morality.. The whole thing is particu- 
larly ridiculous in view of the fact that 
butter is in competition with oleomar- 
garime. Most people have already 
switched to oleomargarine and the trend. 
is continuing as the Government prices 
butter right out of the market. 

If it is necessary to subsidize dairy 
farmers with tax money we should, in 
all fairness, let the tax payers use the 
products: subsidized with their ‘money. 
Letting the butter sell on the market at 
whatever price it will bring and making 
up the farmers losses, if any, with sup- 
port funds, would have the merit of caus- 
ing the butter to be consumed instead 
of stored, and this would also probably 
be cheaper in the long run. 

When the stored butter begins to grow 
rancid the Secretary will have a real 
scandal on his hands, The program it- 
self is already rancid. 


United States Policy on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, much 
food for thought is provided in an edi- 
torial of the New York Post of last Sun- 
day, April 12, concerning the role of 
Germany as a member of the Western 
Allies and its participation in Western 
Europe’s military establishment. The 
visit of German Chancellor Adenauer 
to Washington last week brings to mind 
many questions about our policy regard- 
ing German rearmament, all-German 
elections, the unification of Germany, 
and the aims and possible steps taken 
by the Soviet Union which seeks to wreck 
our plans and strategy in connection 
with Germany. 

These and other problems are dis- 
cussed briefly, but keenly, in the editorial 
referred to above in New York’s great 
liberal newspaper, the New York Post. 
I commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues as an item of must reading. 
The editorial is as follows: 

THE GERMAN DEAL 

There appears to be a minor panic in Wash- 
ington over the possibility that the new 
Soviet diplomatic offensive will wreck the 
drive for West German rearmament. If the 
strategy of freedom can be so fatally swept 
aside by a few fresh winds from Moscow, it 
is time we took a critical look at our strategy. 

The Post has long believed that it is unwise 
to treat Germany as Western Europe’s in- 
dispensable military man. Millions on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain cannot lightly ban- 
ish their gruesome remembrances of German 
aggression. Moscow knows all that and is 
shrewdly exploiting such emotions. 

It is easy for some Americans who have 
never endured German conquest to dismiss 
the fears as irrational; surely the immediate 
peril is the specter of Soviet armed power. 
But Europeans may justly retort that it is 
equally irrational for Americans to forget so 
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swiftly the terrors of German militarism and 
the occasion on which it suddenly joined 
hands with the Soviet despotism to set off 
World War II. : 

When Dr. Adenauer was in Washington the 
other day, a band played Deutschland Uber 
Alles in recognition of the new diplomatic 
way. Somebody hastily explained that the 
more bellicose words of this historic theme 
song of conquest have been altered. But it 
still sounds like funeral music to free men. 


ts become painfully 
obsolete. It will not be the existence of 
powerful land forces, stationed on German 
soll and bulwarked by extensive German 
legions, that deters a sudden Russian agres- 
sion; it is the nightmare of atomic reprisal 
that stays the hand of aggressors in this era. 

The A-bomb has altered every diplomatic 
calculation in every world chancellery. Yet 
it does not seem to have revised our military 
conception of the defense of Europe. 

Where will we be if the Soviets blandly 
agree to the Eisenhower-Adenauer call for 
all-German elections—but insist that such 
an election be followed by the evacuation of 


foreign troops from German soil? In the 


light of other recent Kremlin moves, such a 
development is at least conceivable; the 
Alsops reported Friday that exactly this 
thought is haunting Washington. If Malen- 
kov is disposed to make such an offer as part 
of his unfolding new line, would we be 
prepared to advocate a free, unified, nonmili- 
tarist Germany? 

Germany's nationalist politicians would 
undoubtedly view such a proposition with 
dismay; but a large portion of humanity 
would warmly embrace an idea that curbed 
the drive toward German remilitarization 
and simultaneously pushed back the Red 
army’s advance guard. 

In the long run a German settlement is 
the key to any semblance of stabi- 
lization. We may soon have to decide 
whether we dare risk appearing to thwart 
such a settlement in order to achieve a dubi- 
ous military partnership with Germany. 


Dulles and Stassen Perform Mental 
Gymnastics on Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, here is 
what one of the builders of the Charter 
of the United Nations, Harold Stassen, 
has to say about treaties: 

Proposals before Congress to limit the 
scope of treaties by constitutional amend- 
ment would discourage American private in- 
vestments abroad. 


Now, would that not be terrible. His 
doctrine concerns business and not the 
Constitution. In other words, he would 
let treaties destroy the Constitution and 
the sovereignty of the United States if 
only private business abroad could 
prosper. 

That has been our trouble for a long 
time. Private interests have invested 
abroad, and when foreign countries in 
which these investments were made took 
action inimical to those interests, then 
private business has insisted this Gov- 
ernment should protect it. If private 
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business wishes to make investments in 
foreign countries and can do so, that is 
its own concern, but such investors have 
no right to call upon this Government to 
protect a business that was voluntarily 
entered into. Any foreign investment is 
a risk and the private investor takes 
whatever risk there is. When he makes 
profits he keeps them, but when he loses 
he wants this Government to protect his 
business. We have done enough of that, 
regardless of what Mr. Stassen. thinks. 
If he is more interested in private busi- 
ness than he is in preserving the Consti- 
tution of the United States he makes a 
first-class representative of the interna- 
tionalists, but a very dangerous repre- 
sentative of the people of the United 
States. 
DULLES SHOWS WHITE FEATHER 


Here is what John Foster Dulles said 
about treaties in 1952: 

The treaty-making power is an extraordi- 
mary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law, and also they make domes- 
tic law. Under our Constitution, treaties 


become the supreme law of the land. They 


are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the State and give them to the Federal 
Government or to some international body 
and they can cut across the rights given the 
people by the constitutional Bill of Rights. 


Here is another chapter of what he 
Says now: 

The cooperation of the free world to meet 
the threat of Soviet Russia must be achieved 
largely through treaties and Executive agree- 
ment which will coordinate the military and 
economic strength of the free world and pro- 
mote friendly cooperation and understand- 
ing. The ability of the United States to use 
treaties and agreements to effect this result 
can become a matter of national survival. 


Should war ever come to this country 
from external sources does any sane per- 
son believe that our defense would de- 
pend upon treaties with foreign govern- 
ments? In case of threatened invasion 
of this country just what countries do 
you think would come to our rescue? 
Would England, whom we have tailed up 
to the tune of $50 billion—with more to 
come—do it? She would on one condi- 
tion, and only one—would her assistance 
to the United States increase British 
trade? I should rather have the assist- 
ance of Texas than any assistance Eng- 
land could or would give us. 

We are creditors of about every nation 
on earth, and everyone knows that a 
debtor does not exactly fall in love with 
his creditor. 

We do not need anybody’s assistance 
to protect this country if we will imme- 
diately stop trying to finance every na- 
tion on earth. Suppose we had spent 
for the defenses of this country only 10 
percent of what we have foolishly given 
to our so-called allies. Does anyone feel 
we could not then defend ourselves? 
Yet Mr. Dulles shows the white feather 
and wails that our national survival may 
depend upon some treaty. Our national 
survival, resting upon treaties which Mr. 
Dulles approves, is indeed in a precarious 
Situation; and the farther we get away 


from military alliances and commit- 
ments the more secure our national sur- 
vival will be. : 

Dulles, for lack of reason, tries to 
scare the American people into our fur- 
ther involvement under treaty obliga- 
tions. 

What has taken possession of Mr. 
Dulles that he has retreated, ignored, 
and repudiated his statement above 
quoted as to the danger of treaties? 

Has the administration told him to 
switch, or else? If so, what kind of 
moral stamina does he possess? Is he 
the kind of man that will meekly sur- 
render his entire mental machinery in 
order to stay in office? 

If he has not been told to change his 
mind, why did he do it? 


Fair Play for Veteran and Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recor the following 
editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on April 12, 1953, 
entitled “Fair Play for Veteran and Tax- 
payer”: 

Fam PLAY FOR VETERAN AND TAXPAYER 


The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and similar organizations are 
making a mistake in their objections to a 
congressional effort to eliminate some of the 
more flagrant abuses of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

When a veteran with a salary of more than 
$10,000 a year collects $195 a month for per- 
manent disabilities, the drain on the Treas- 
ury does not sit well with the average tax- 
payer. Likewise when well-to-do veterans 
swear they are paupers to get free care and 
hospitalition for non-service-connected in- 
juries or diseases. 

Abuses such as those alleged by Repre- 
sentative JoHN PHILLIPS, Republican, of 
California, and Representative OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, Democrat, of Texas, should be re- 
pugnant to veterans themseives. This form 
of chiseling simply means less money and 
fewer facilities for genuine service-con- 
nected cases. It is an open invitation to 
Congress for drastic revision of the Govern- 
ment's policy toward veterans and an even 
more drastic slash in appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Organizations like the Legion should claim 
fair play for veterans. But if they are wise 
they will also insist on fair play for the tax- 
payers—very, very many of whom are vet- 
erans. 


Agricultural Extension Work in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following letter 
from Paul A. Johnson, of Denison, Iowa: 


Denison, Iowa, April 12, 1953.. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-three marks 
the 50th year of agricultural extension 
work in Iowa as conducted by Iowa State 
College. Starting with Perry G. Holden, 
enthusiastic advocate of more and better 
corn to the acre, with Prof. W. J. Kennedy, 
promoter of improved livestock and carried 
on through the inspired leadership of Ralph 
K. Bliss for more than 40 years, better 
methods of farming and home making have 
been carried to every community in Iowa. 
Where Holden pioneered, Bliss first as his 
assistant and then later as director in charge 
built the organization that placed a county 
agent in every county with a home agent 
and a club agent in most of them. Through 
two world wars in which food production 
Was essential to victory, it was: Director 
Bliss who inspired the field workers and 
set the place that they followed in serving 
the rural people and organizing for victory. 
“Food will win the war and write the peace” 
enlisted all under a common banner that 
made a proud record for Iowa. : 

R. K. Bliss is an Iowan. Above everything 
else he has placed his service to his native 
State. To the task of aiding rural folks 
he has dedicated his life. He is recognized 
today not only in Iowa but in the Nation for 
what he has done for agriculture. Even 
though no longer the director, more rural 
folks read his newswritings, listen to his 
broadcast over WOI on Wednesday noon than 
they do to any other that the college puts 
out. The reason, no one knows better not 
only the needs of agriculture but also the 
hearts of rural folks who have learned 
through more than 40 years to value his 
words of advice and help. 

In this year, in which notice will be taken 
of the 50th anniversary of agricultural ex- 
tension work in Iowa, it would seem that fit- 
ting tribute and honor should be paid to 
the man who did the most to build the ex- 
tension service. Not only the college, the 
farm bureau, Epsilon Sigma Phi, national 
extension fraternity and the Ames chapter 
of this society, but the press, radio and TV 
Iowas farm magazines, the alumni of the 
college and other organizations should unite 
to pay a most fitting tribute. This is not 
original with me. I have talked it over 
with many of the alumni who know what I 
have said is true and they all agree with 
me in this. 

P. A. J. 


Liquor Tax Rises Spur Bootlegging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following article which appeared in the 
April 16 issue of the New York Times: 
Liquor Tax RISES SPUR BoorLeccInc—Loss 

IN FEDERAL REVENUE Put HIGH IN MILLIONS, 

WITH Scant Garn From HIGHER RATES 

WASHINGTON, April 15—The Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau has reported that its agents de- 
stroyed 10,269 illegal stills and seized 5,700,- 
599 gallons of fermenting mash in 1952. It 
estimates, however, that for every still seized 
10 continued to produce untaxed whisky, 
resulting in a loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the Federal Government each year: 

The liquor industry estimates that 25 to 50 
percent of the liquor consumed in the United 
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States is bootlegged by large and small op- 
erators. It notes that about 61 cents of 
each dollar spent for legal liquor goes for 
Federal, State, and local taxes and declares 
that the burden of such taxes has encour- 
aged a steady increase in moonshining since 
1946. 

The largest concentration of illegal stills 
is in the South, but in recent years organized 
gangs of illicit distillers have been operat- 
ing increasingly in metropolitan and indus- 
trial centers of other areas of the country. 
Officials voice the view that the nationwide 
drive against the narcotics traffic has di- 
verted large amounts of money to the boot- 
legging of whisky. 

SUMMARY OF TAX RISES 


The Federal tax on whisky has risen from 
$2 per hundred proof gallon in 1937 to $10.50 
per gallon, The last increase in the tax was 
in 1951 and since then the increase in alco- 
hol tax revenues has been only 1.9 percent, 
although the tax increase was $1.50 per gal- 
lon, or 16.77 percent. 

Statistics indicate that as liquor taxes go 
up production of moonshine rises propor- 
tionately. Since 1943 the tax on distilled 
spirits has climbed 162.5 percent and the 
number of stills seized by Federal agents has 
increased 59 percent, with mash seizures ris- 
ing 119 percent. 

The Alcohol Tax Division, however, is 

working with one-third fewer agents than in 
1937. 

In one county in North Carolina 54 stills 
were observed from the air and later de- 
stroyed. Five days after the destruction 13 
had been replaced. In southern Maryland 
last week tax agents spotted five 60-pound 
bags of sugar and seven cases of 2-quart 
jars beside a road. They caught a moon- 
shiner in the act of building a fire under a 
still. 

Near Chaptico, Md., a still was placed un- 
der surveillance and a man was found in 
the vicinity. He insisted that he was only a 
farmer. At his house, however, sheet cop- 
per and copper trimmings of the same type 
as those used in the kettle at the still were 
found. Nevertheless, no arrest was made 
because it would have been impossible to 
obtain a conviction. 


STILL CAN COST $100,000 


Small moonshine stills represent a low cap- 
ital investment, but a large still in a metro- 
political center may cost $100,000 to build. 
A still capable of making 1,000 gallons of 
whisky a day costs $10,500 in taxes for each 
day it escapes detection. 

Since 10 pounds of sugar are needed for 
each gallon of whisky, tax agents, through 
their raw materials section, keep close watch 
on sugar distributors. This check, however, 
is not always effective, since sugar is bought 
under false names or obtained by other de- 
vices. One large bootlegger started a candy 
company as a blind for his sugar purchases. 

With convictions resulting from only half 
the stills raided and profits running into the 
millions, moonshining and bootlegging are 
fast becoming big business. 


Repeal the Excise Tax on Furs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 
Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the time has come for sweeping action 
on the part of Congress to remove cer- 


tain excise taxes, sometimes mistakenly 
described as luxury taxes. That term is 


very definitely a misnomer, because the 


impact that these taxes are having on 
some of our industries is anything but 
beneficial, and to my way of thinking we 
cannot afford the luxury of ruining these 
industries or having people taxed out of 
business. 

I am thinking, for example, of the fur 
industry which has been very severely hit 
during the past few years, and much of 
this situation is directly attributable to 
the burdensome excise taxes which in- 
crease the cost of furs to such an extent 
as to bring them out of reach of the great 
masses of American women. There was 
a time not so very long ago when furs 
were so popular and low priced that not 
only those of the higher- and middle- 
income groups could afford them, but 
women in the lower-income groups were 
able to purchase fur garments as well. 
Inflation on the one hand, and the 20- 
percent excise tax on the other hand, 
have brought an end to this in recent 
years. 

Today, the fur industry is for all prac- 
ticable purposes no longer able to main- 


tain its position economically, it has. 


practically ceased to be profitable to 
those engaged in it. There is widespread 
unemployment in the industry, the aver- 
age worker being employed only a few 
months in the year. Unless steps are 
taken to aid the industry get on its feet 
again and to help it surmount its present 
difficulties, the whole industry may be 
utterly ruined. 

One of the most plausible and logical 
steps to aid this industry before it is too 
late is to repeal the obnoxious excise tax 
asa whole, and thereby give this indus- 
try a much-needed shot in the arm. 
Piecemeal reduction of the tax, as pro- 
posed by some, will not accomplish the 
purpose because it will hardly create a 
ripple. Drastic and bold action is need- 
ed if the industry is to survive. 

There is no longer any justification for 
continuing this tax today, and I, there- 
fore, strongly urge upon Congress to re- 
peal it promptly. 


A Test for Malenkov 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
viet leadership since 1917 has many 
times expounded the theory of. the co- 
existence, side by side, of the capitalis- 
tic and Communist socialistic economic 
systems. Whether such a peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation between the 
two systems is possible will now be put 
to the acid test, as will Soviet good will 
and intentions, as is brought out by the 
following article written by Mr. Julius 
Epstein and published in the Brooklyn 
Tablet for Saturday, April 11, 1953: 

A Test FOR MALENKOV 
(By Julius Epstein) 

On March 21, the most prominent Soviet 
commentator, Boris Leontyev, asserted over 
the Moscow radio that peaceful coexistence 
of the two systems, the capitalist and the 
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socialist, is perhaps one of the most crucial 
issues of our time. Mr. Leontyev insisted 
that the Soviet leadership has always em- 
phasized that such a peaceful coexistence 
and cooperation is possible and he added 
that this has been confirmed by history. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that 
the problem of peaceful coexistence of the 
two systems is not only one of the most cru- 
cial issues of our time, it is by far the most 
crucial one. But is it true that the leaders 
of the Communist world have always em- 
phasized that such cooperation is possible 
and is it further true that this has been 
confirmed by Soviet history? 

If we review the facts of recent history 
as well as the officia) Soviet literature from 
1915 until today, the answer is a clear 
“No,” it is not true. 


AGGRANDIZEMENT IS OBJECT 


The facts show that the Soviet Union has 
always used every means at her disposal to 
aggrandize her orbit and to meddle into 
the affairs of every country in the world. 
When the Soviets were weak, as in the years 
following the revolution of 1917, they liked 
to indulge in the grandiloquence of libera- 
tors and protectors of their neighboring 
states, which had been enslaved and sup- 
pressed by the Ozars. Proclamations which 
electrified the whole world went out from 
Moscow, addressed to the Finns, the Lat- 
vians, the Lithuanians, the Estonians, the 
Turks, and the Persians, promising them 
what they had already won, freedom from 
Czarist suppression, national independence, 
and peaceful cooperation in the future. 

This all turned out to be a hoax as soon 
as the Soviet regime grew stronger. In the 
exact degree the Soviets grew stronger and 
especially after Germany's defeat in 1918, 
they discarded one assurance after another 
and by 1934 they were ready to conclude a 
pact with Adolf Hitler, the deadly enemy 
of their anti-Fascist propaganda bogus, as 
revealed by General Krivitsky in his book In 
Stalin’s Secret Service. It was Hitler who 
rebuffed them time after time until 1939, 
when he needed the German-Russo alliance 
in order to start World War II. Stalin 
Jumped on the opportunity and when Rib- 
bentrop arrived in Moscow, he was greeted 
by huge swastikas and the sound of the 
Horst Wessel Lied. The Stalin-Hitler pact 
with its two secret protocols, dividing the 
future spoils of the war, was signed by Rib- 
bentrop and Molotov. Immediately there- 
after Hitler attacked Poland. Thus, Stalin 
had pushed the final button which un- 
leashed World War II. 


THE MARCH INTO POLAND 


Seventeen days after the outbreak of the 
holocaust, Stalin marched into Poland and 
annexed half of it. He then proceeded to 
Wage war against little Finland, annexed 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, and sup- 

Hitler's war machine with raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs to the very last day 
of peace between the Third Reich and Rus- 
sia, In fact, the last Soviet train, carry- 
ing war materials, arrived in Berlin hours 
after Hitler’s Wehrmacht had already crossed 
the Soviet border in the wee hours of June 
22, 1941. : 

As a consequence of the war, Stalin added 
the rest of Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, half of Austria, Manchuria, and China 
to his orbit and he did it by sheer force 
without regard for the peoples concerned. 

That is the record as compared with Mr. 
Leontyev's assertion that Soviet history con- 
firms the possibility of peaceful coexistence 
between Soviet Union and the free world. 
It is common knowledge today, that the 
Soviets violated every international agree- 
ment they have ever signed in the very mo- 
ment it seemed to be advantageous to them. 


FALLACY OF COEXISTENCE 


Whenever a gullible interviewer, especially 
an American, showed up at the Kremlin and 
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asked the perennial question whether peace- 
ful coexistence was possible, Stalin answered 
with monotonous uniformity—as undoubt- 
ediy Malenkoy will do in the future: “Yes; 
we have always said that peaceful coexistence 
between the Soviet and the capitalist world 
is possible.” This he said to Roy Howard 
(March 4, 1936); to Eddie Gilmore (March 
22, 1946); to Alexander Werth (September 
24, 1946); to Hugh Baillie (October 28, 1946); 
to Elliott Roosevelt (December 21, 1946); to 
Harold Stassen (April 9, 1947); to Henry 
Wallace (May 18, 1948); to Kingsbury Smith 
(January 27, 1949); and to the New York 
Times as late as December 24, 1952. 

At the very same time Stalin asseverated 
that it was his honest opinion that peaceful 
coexistence was possible, he authorized the 
Communist publishers all over the world to 
reprint between fifty and one hundred mil- 
lion copies of his books, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, and Foundations of Leninism, in which 
we can read the following statements: 

“Tt is inconceivable that the Soviet Repub- 
lic should continue to exist for a long period 
side by side with imperialistic states—ulti- 
mately one or the other must conquer” 
(Stalin, Problems of Leninism). 

“The third stage of our revolution com- 
menced after the October revolution. Ob- 
jective: To consolidate the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in one country, using it as 
base for the overthrow of imperialism in all 
countries, The revolution is spreading be- 
yond the confines of one country; the pe- 
riod of world revolution has commenced.” 
(Stalin, Foundations of Leninism.) 


MANY COULD BE ADDED 


An endless series of similar quotations 
from works of Lenin and Stalin could be 
added. For the purpose of this article it may 
suffice to add just one by Lenin which has 
been quoted by Stalin time and again: 

“We live not only in a state but in a sys- 
tem of states, and the prolonged existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with the 
imperialistic states is unthinkable. Finally 
either the one or the other will be victorious. 
And until this happens a series of terrible 
conflicts between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states is unavoidable” (Lenin’s 
Complete Works, vol. XXIV). 

Now, Stalin is dead. The acid test of 
Malenkov's good will and of the sincerity of 
his belief in the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence would certainly be his reaction 
to an official American demand that he order 
the immediate withdrawal and destruction 
of all books and pamphlets carrying the obvi- 
ously obsolete theorem of the unavoidable- 
ness of the terrible conflicts between the 
Soviet Empire and the free world. What 
would be more logical? 

Our Government should not only ask the 
Kremlin to stop printing and distributing 
the heretical doctrine, it should also— 
through the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe—bombard the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain with the confrontation of 
Leontyev's newest peace offensive with the 
hard facts of history and the literature of 
Lenin and Stalin, 


United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 
Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an editorial and a 


letter which appeared in the New York 
Times concerning the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. As the editorial states, “We can- 
not let UNICEF and the world's children 
down”; and I was pleased to receive as- 
surances from the Mutual Security 
Agency last week that the problem of 
funds for this worthwhile program is re- 
ceiving careful study at present. 
The editorial and letter follows: 
Sixty MILLION CHILDREN 


It is ironical that the one United Nations 
agency that has probably done the most to 
popularize the U. N.’s cause throughout the 
world with its humanitarian and construc- 
tive deeds must perennially fight for its pit- 
tance to exist. The U. N. International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, known as UNICEF, 
is faced with terrible disaster unless the Gov- 
ernment and people of this country do some- 
thing about it at once. Incredible as it 
seems, it is being proposed that the United 
States withdraw all financial support from 
this agency and thus from millions of unfor- 
tunate youngsters throughout the world 
whom we have been helping in concert with 
other countries. The President has coun- 
tered with a request that the amount for 
UNICEF—$9,814,000—dropped from the Mu- 
tual Security allowances coming before 
Congress be reinserted in another bill. 

It was stupid and unrealistic, if not down- 
right wicked, to propose an economy of this 
fashion. UNICEF is no give-away program. 
This Government had long realized, when it 
became the mainstay of UNICEF 6 years 
ago, that a sick child is an economic dead 
weight, that all over the world the backward 
countries are carrying this tremendous bur- 
den of sick people who must be helped for 
self-interest as well as humanitarian reasons. 

The deeds tell the story best: UNICEF has 
reached some 60 million children in 72 coun- 
tries with powdered milk and supplementary 
foods. At least 30 million youngsters have 
been inoculated in the tuberculosis vaccina- 
tion drive; millions more are -protected 
against a number one killer in some parts of 
the world, malaria; food, blankets, and drugs 
to control epidemics have gone to Middle 
East refugees, to youngsters suffering in Ko- 
Tea, and from such emergencies as floods and 
famines. 

Meantime, as Maurice Pate, the fund’s 
executive director, has made clear, the or- 
ganization cannot operate without advance 
planning and advance counting on funds. 
Last year Congress authorized $16,481,000 
for the fund, of which only $6,666,667 has 
been appropriated (and allocated to going 

programs), while the expected balance of 
$9,814,000 has already been matched by cash 
contributions and services of other govern- 
ments. It is a modest enough sum. We 
cannot let UNICEF and the world’s children 
down. 


Am To CHILDREN’S FUND—FAILURE TO INCLUDE 
APPROPRIATION TO UNICEF Is OPPOSED 


To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

“For the first time in the 6-year history 
of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund there will be no new 
United States contribution to plan on,” says 
an article in the Times on March 11. 

Failure to include any appropriation in 
the current Mutual Security Agency budget 
now pending congressional approval jetti- 
sons one of the best overseas investment op- 
portunities available to the United States 
Government. An additional nail to fasten 
more securely the platform of economic de- 
velopment has been abandoned. 

Through child care and maternal aid pro- 
grams, mainly in underdeveloped areas, the 
Children’s Fund has brought concrete aware- 
ness of United Nations principles to a larger 
segment of the world’s population than any 
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other U. N. program. Since its inception in 
1946 by unanimous vote of the General As- 
sembly, UNICEF has benefited 60,000,000 
children and mothers. Operations in 72 
countries and territories attest to its truly 
international character, 

Efficient business principles of strict econ- 
omy have Keynoted its progress. In Thai- 
land, for example, $55,000 was spent to pro- 
vide daily skim milk for 2% years to build 
up the health of 62,500 youngsters. For 
about 90 cents each, or less than it costs a 
United States family to buy regular milk for 
a child for one week, UNICEF fed these Thai 
children for 30 months. 

Striking at the lack of supplies and trained 
personnel, the Children’s Fund provides as- 
sistance only at the request of the recipient 
governments. Aid is granted on principles 
of need alone. All programs are approved 
by a 26-nation executive board. 


BASIC FEATURE 


Congressional opposition seemed to cen- 
ter on the proportion of the United States 
contribution to this practical and construc- 
tive program, One-third of the target was 
set as the limit of American participation. 
Although past appropriations have exceeded 
this ratio, such a conception overlooks the 
most basic feature of UNICEF operations: 
the requirement that internal contributions 
be of at least equal value to the U. N. dis- 
bursement. Through strict adherence to this 
formula recipient nations have provided 
more than $190,000,000 of the $355,000,000 
total expenditures. Thus international aid, 
sparked by the United States, has been the 
economic multiplier which has stimulated 
local spending on hitherto unthought-of 
humanitarian services. 

The most recent congressional action 
would refuse even the projected $9,814,000 
United States contribution. Not even the 
most myopic, short-term economy consid- 
erations can justify this penurious decision, 
Continued and increased support by the 
United States of UNICEF is the most pro- 
ductive current investment available in 
mutual security. 

H. Dawson Martin. 

New Haven, Conn., March 12, 1953. 


Facilities for Student Travel, Summer 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to periodic inquiries regarding 
student travel, particularly to Europe, 
I append hereto an exchange of corre- 
spondence with the Maritime Admin- 
istration and a pertinent news story 
from the New York Times, 

Summer student travel both ways is 
an outstanding means for improving in- 
ternational relations and international 
friendships. I believe that Members 
will be interested in how such travel 
by our students may be appropriately 
encouraged. 

The matter follows: 


Manck 23, 1953. 
Hon. A. W. Garov, 


Administrator, Maritime Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Garov: Your attention is invited 
to the attached story from the February 21 
New York Times, More pupils plan to sail 
abroad, but fewer vessels are available. You 
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will note that this article points out that 
despite a 25 percent rise in inquiries over 
last year, fewer ships are expected to be 
available to take care of this student traffic. 

It seems to me very important to our ef- 
forts in the free world to accommodate as 
many students who can possibly make the 
trip. I would very much appreciate infor- 
mation as to what is being done to stimulate 
this type of travel and to take care of the 
students referred to in the attached article, 

Sincerely, 
J. K. Javrrs, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington D. C., April 6, 1953. 
Hon. J. K. Javirs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Javirs: Acknowledgment is made 
of your letter of March 23, 1953, which en- 
closed article from the New York Times of 
February 21 reporting inadequacy of low- 
cost steamer accommodations for student 
tours of Europe during the summer season 
of 1953. 

Subsequent contact of our staff with an 
official of the Council on Student Travel, 
N. V., indicates that the latter have been 
successful in meeting their 1953 eastbound 
requirements through allocations of space 
on one or two additional vessels. It is also 
understood that the council anticipate little, 
if any, difficulty regarding westbound accom- 
modations as a large number of their stu- 
dent-teacher clientele are expected to return 
via air services. 

This problem is a perennial one. In view 
of the high capital outlay involved in the 
construction of passenger vessels, also the 
high cost of operation, it is not profitable to 
maintain in operation in the trade between 
the United States and Europe sufficient ves- 
sels to meet the peak demand for accom- 
modations arising in the short summer sea- 
son. Provision of additional vessels from 
other trades is an occasional solution al- 
though their use is complicated by the fact 
that the movement in the early summer is 
outward with practically no homeward traf- 
fic, the same situation applying in reverse at 
the end of the summer. Temporary use of 
laid-up vessels from the reserve fleet is gen- 
erally out of the question in view of the fact 
that they are not suitable for commercial 
operation and require substantial expendi- 
ture for reconditioning plus, in some cases, 
the cost of alterations to mect inspection 
requirements. For a number of reasons it 
would not now be practicable to provide 
additional accommodations in war-type troop 
transports as was done by our predecessor 
organization, the Maritime Commission, in 
the summers of 1946-47-48, at which time it 
was possible to operate under Coast Guard 
waivers of statutory requirements for pas- 
senger vessels. 

We consider that the situation is much 
improved in the last several years in view 
of the addition of new vessels to the fleets 
of the United States Lines, American 
Lines and foreign carriers. Apart from the 
increase in air travel, various of the Ameri- 
can companies also offer limited accommo- 
dations on cargo vessels. 

The Maritime Administration, in conjunc- 
tion with other Government agencies, has 
supported measures to simplify much of the 
customs and immigration routine affecting 
international travel, also the proposal to 
spread some of the summer travel, includ- 
ing students and teachers, throughout the 
balance of the year. It is reported that a 
number of travel organizations and schools 
are sympathetic to this latter movement 
which offers several potential benefits: Less 
difficulty obtaining steamer and hotel ac- 
commodations in any one season, greater 


comfort because of less crowding, greater 
revenue to shipowners due to improved all- 
year utilization of space, with greater pos- 
sibility of reducing fares. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. W. GATOV, 
Maritime Administrator. 


[From the New York Times] 


MORE PUPILS PLAN TO SAIL ABROAD, BUT FEWER 
VESSELS ARE AVAILABLE—ONLY 3 Low- 
Fare SHIPS WITH 3,100 BERTHS ARE READY 
FOR SUMMER TRIPS TO EUROPE—STUDENT 
INQUIRIES RISE 25 PERCENT 


A steady demand for low-cost student 
travel to Europe this summer is building up, 
but indications are that ships set aside for 
exclusive use by students will be fewer than 
they were a year ago. 

At present only 3 ships with 3,100 berths, 
offering a total of 4 transatlantic round 
trips in June and July, are available to 
scholars. The Panamanian vessel Arosa 
Kulm has been chartered for two trips from 
Quebec by the Council on Student Travel, 
and two Netherlands Government transports, 
the Waterman and Groote Beer, are sched- 
uled to sail from here, 

According to John E. Bowman, executive 
director of the Council on Student Travel, 
a cooperative nonprofit agency at 179 Broad- 
way, some 2,000 individual inquires about 
low-cost ship travel to Europe this sum- 
mer have been received so far. 

“This number,” he said, “represents a 25- 
percent increase over inquires on hand at the 
same time last year. Space on the two sail- 
ings of the Arosa Kulm on June 9 and July 
4 from Quebec to Le Havre, London, and 
Bremerhaven, amounts to 1,500 berths,” he 
added. The space is held exclusively by the 
council and available to educational groups 
in the Nation. For the June sailing the 
council has 700 out of 800 berths reserved. 
Return trips are set for August 11 and Sep- 
tember 20. 


SIX THOUSAND STUDENTS BOOKED 


Member agencies of the council, he said, 
have estimated 4,000 to 5,000 berths booked 
in mainly tourist-class accommodations on 
regularly scheduled transatlantic liners, so 
that at present a total of 6,000 students will 
embark for Europe on special student ships 
or regular commercial liners. They will 
travel in many cases in groups and go 
abroad for a definite study program in Euro- 
pean summer schools or other educational 
projects. 

The council, Mr. Bowman continued, is 
still in the market for the exclusive charter 
of another vessel to sail some time in June. 
Last year, he said, the group handled 2,000 
students on a round-trip basis, a total that 
cannot be achieved this year unless the 
charter can be arranged. 

Space allotments to student groups and 
individual travelers will be allocated defi- 
nitely early next month, he added. 

One of the groups affiliated with the coun- 
cil, the travel department of the United 
States National Student Association, is hold- 
ing blocks of 200 berths each on the two 
special student sailings made possible again 
this year by the Netherlands Directorate 
General of Shipping in cooperation with the 
Netherlands Office for Foreign Student Re- 
lations. Bookings for the two sailings, set 
for June 20 and July 1, are being handled 
by the Holland-America Lines. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA SWAMPED 


A spokesman for the Dutch student group 
said yesterday that applications by college 
students for space on the ships—converted 
Victory ships with a capacity of 800—have 
reached 2,500, and Holland-America indi- 
cated there were long waiting lists for both 
sailings. 

Rates are $150 for dormitory accommoda- 
tions and $165 for cabin space for one-way 
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trips on the Arosa Kulm and $300 for dormi- 
tory and $320 for cabin accommodations for 
round trips on the Dutch vessels. 

Students desiring to apply for these sail- 
ings must be certified as bona fide students 
or teachers by the Council on Student Travel, 
while bookings on Netherlands Government 
vessels are restricted to bona fide college 
students only. 

On all east-bound sailings special orienta- 
tion and language classes are scheduled to 
acquaint the scholars better with problems 
and conditions they will face after debarka- 
tion. On the Dutch ships classes analyzing 
experience abroad are planned for the return 
trips leaving Europe early in September. 


Children’s Times Fills Every Child’s Need 
for Wholesome and Entertaining Read- 
ing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
American people a publishing event 
which took place this week. I refer to 
the first complete newspaper written 
solely and exclusively for boys and girls, 
known as Children’s Times. This news- 
paper will be sold on the same news- 
stands where adults buy their papers and 
magazines. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the 
first issue of this children’s publication, 
and it was indeed a pleasure. It is a 
handsome publication, full of pictures 
and wonderful drawings, with everything 
geared for the interest of our younger 
citizens. It contains riddles and games, 
the latest news of interest to children, 
reviews of the best in radio, television, 
books, and records for children, a story 
about the childhood of our distinguished 
President, and a cartoon strip that 
teaches a lesson from American history. 
It has such classic stories as Treasure 
Island and Johnny Appleseed, hints on 
how boys become batboys and girls be- 
come ballet dancers, pictures of children 
in other lands, information on how chil- 
dren can do soap sculpture and how they 
can build a circus in their own back- 
yard—in a word, just the kind of whole- 
some educational entertainment that 
fills every child’s need and that every 
parent will be delighted to bring into 
the home. 

To me this publication has great merit, 
much beyond its contents. Material of 
this nature and presented in this manner 
may prove to be the answer of Ameri- 
can publishing to one of the evils of our 
postwar period. All of us are familiar 
with the detrimental effect which cer- 
tain books and publications are having 
on our children, whose minds are still 
immature to distinguish between the 
good and the evil. Take the so-called 
comic books, for example, which are sell- 
ing more copies than all books, maga- 
zines, and periodicals combined to 70 
million readers in our country. Only a 
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tiny percentage of these comics actually 
deal with healthful and constructive sub- 
jects. Most of the rest are devoted to 
stories of crime, violence, horror, ro- 
mance, mystery, and adventure. 

The Kefauver crime investigating 
committee, you will recall, had reported 
that crime comics were believed to en- 
courage delinquency among our children. 
No less an authority than FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover has attested to the fact 
that comic books with fantastic pictures 
of violence, brutality, and torture could 
serve as the springboard for the unstable 
child to commit criminal acts. In my 
own State of New York a joint legislative 
committee stated flatly that crime comics 
were a contributory factor leading to 
juvenile delinquency and it assailed the 
publishers of such comics. 

Against this background the publica- 
tion of a magazine like Children’s Times 
takes on added importance. Here we 
have a reputable publisher, Mr. Jerry 
Finkelstein, who is also the publisher of 
Civil Service Leader, a well-known week- 
ly newspaper for public employees—to- 
gether with educators and child-guid- 
ance experts—is tackling the problem of 
putting out a newspaper that will be 
interesting and entertaining to the 
young mind, yet be a decided force for 
good. 

My reading of the first issue of Chil- 
dren’s Times convinces me that Mr. 
Finkelstein has accomplished that aim. 
The very interesting fact should not be 
overlooked that through the medium of 
this newspaper children will be intro- 
duced to reading newspapers at a very 
early age—something that should be ap- 
plauded by all who believe in a strong, 
free press. As a legislator and a father 
of young children, I welcome the publi- 
cation of Children’s Times. I am sure 
it will likewise be welcomed in many 
homes of America by the children, the 
parents, and all right-thinking Ameri- 
cans, 


Hardships and Cruelty Suffered by 
Croatian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include a letter which 
I have received from Dr. Anthony But- 
kovich, in which he relates examples of 
extreme hardships and cruelty which 
have been suffered by the Croatian 
people under the Tito rule in Yugoslavia. 
Dr. Anthony Butkovich received his 
doctor’s degree in law and political 
science after extended study of law in 
Zagreb, Croatia, and political science in 
Graz, Austria. He has had an extensive 
career as a lecturer and a journalist in 
his native country. He has spent much 
of his time in a fight against commu- 
-nism and, as a result, he left Croatia in 
1945 in disfavor by the Tito government, 


He emigrated to Austria where he con- 
tinued his work as a journalist and 
lecturer. In Austria he served as chair- 
man of the Croatian students groups. 
Since his arrival in America, he has con- 
tinued his fight against communism, lec- 
turing from coast to coast and writing 
for American-Croatian newspapers. 

Much of the material which follows in 
the letter received from Dr. Butkovich 
represents personal experiences of his 
own or those of his friends. The circum- 
stances which he relates are not docu- 
mented, but I have a great deal of confi- 
dence in his integrity, and I have good 
reason to believe that the massacres and 
the cruelty which he describes actually 
took place. The Croatian people are a 
noble people and they have suffered im- 
measurably at the hands of the dictator. 
In company with many leaders of the 
Croatian people in this country, Dr. But- 
kovich has devoted his life to an effort to 
deliver his countrymen from bondage. I 
am not one who feels that we should ex- 
tend financial aid to Tito. Communism 
is communism wherever it raises its 
head, Its theory and its aims are con- 
trary to the American way of life. 

The letter from Dr. Butkovich follows: 

Manck 25, 1953. 
Hon. WritraM E. McVey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Croatian newspapers in America 
and Canada, as well as various publications 
in Argentina, Spain, England, Austria, Italy, 
and Germany, have carried articles regarding 
the persecution of the Croatian people. 

The first son of the Croation nation, 
Cardinal Dr. Aloysius Stepinac, has raised 
his voice often in protest against the bloody 
terrorism of communism that has been suf- 
fered by the peasantlike, peaceful, repub- 
lican-minded citizens of our country. 

For the first time, an opportunity to reveal 
this tyranny is furnished by the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, which, 
accompanied by its history and traditions, 
recognizes its moral duty to protect Christian 
ideals as set forth in the Constitution based 
on God, freedom, and human rights. 

That voice is now raised against the violent 
inhuman treatment and oppression which 
is endured by the Croatian people. 


MASSACRE OF CROATIANS SINCE MAY 1945 


It is a well-known fact that in 1945 more 
than 200,000 Croatians left their country, 
escaping the atrocities of Stalin-Tito com- 
munism. These people, most of them Croa- 
tion national army members, fought through 
4 years, and with their women and children, 
reached the Yugoslavian-Austrian border in 
May 1945. 

Despite the fact that General Eisenhower 
proclaimed peace in Europe, despite the fact 
that all Croatians were expecting protection 
from the British Army, they were forced back 
into Yuogslavia under the communistic 
government. 

According to statements that have been 
made, more than 100,000 Croatians were im- 
mediately killed because of their anti- 
communistic points of view. These state- 
ments were incorporated by many escaping 
witnesses, 

One Montenegro refugee related to the 
English authorities what took place between 
the 17th and the 20th of May. “After being 
captured by the Communists on May 17, they 
were headed toward Maribor. On the road, 
I saw trenches, which were dug by the Ger- 
mans as protection against bomb shrapnel, 
overflowing with many mangled corpses, 
These corpses were the remains of Croatian 
soldiers, for I could recognize their uni- 
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forms. The distance between the barracks 
and the place of execution was about 8 kilo- 
meters, and during the journey, I saw many 
ditches which the German prisoners were 
digging as a burial ground for the murdered 
Croatians. I swear that at least 50,000 
Croatians and 7,000 Montenegroes had been 
murdered at that time.” 

A wounded Croatian near Bleiburg related 
to English authorities: “At 11 o’clock on the 
same evening, 150 Communists with armed 
rifles and machine guns herded the Croatian 
soldiers into three groups, numbering 500— 
700 in each group. After a half hour, the 
constant din of machineguns could be heard, 
This massacre occurred near Maribor in 
Slovenia. 

“At Krapina concentration camp, the Com- 
munists came and took about 90, binding 
their hands with wire, and then shooting 
them.” 

Another Croatian relates: “When we 
reached Velika Gorica, we were placed in a 
barbed-wire enclosure which ordinarily ac- 
commodated a few thousand only, but there 
were about 30,000 crowded into the enclos- 
ure—with standing room only and no place to 
lie down. We received 5 ounces of bread 
and a spoonful of watery soup. We were 
then required to march over 300 miles to 
Vrsac in a so-called death march.” 

A Croatian, who escaped the atrocity, de- 
clared that the trenches around the airfield 
where the massacre occurred overflowed with 
the bodies of 2,000 massacred Croatians. 
In addition, the Communists set off mines 
which killed another 5,000 people. 

“At the airfield at Cerklje,” another 
Croatian relates, “the Communists set off 
bombs which resulted in the death of 4,000 
Croatians. The Communists boasted that at 
Kocevski Rog they killed 23,000 Croatians.” 

In Dubrovnik, 200 intellectuals, among 
them 15 priests, were shot down. 

Roughly, more than 100,000 Croatians were 
killed and 400,000 were either killed, im- 
prisoned, tortured, or condemned. 


PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


In Yugoslavia in 1939, there were 1,916 
priests—in 1946, 491 only. According to the 
statement of Cardinal Stepinac, 270 priests 
were killed in Croatia, 175 imprisoned, and 
hundreds were missing. Nuns were likewise 
imprisoned and some of them were murdered, 

Rev. Ivan Ronoch, a pastor in Unesich, 
was skinned alive; 14 priests burned alive in 
Siroki Brijeg in Herzegovina (Croatia). 

The church in Delibasin Village is now a 
store for corn. The church in Rijeka St. Jo- 
seph was destroyed without reason by an 
explosive. The same thing happened to the 
Church of Sisters Carmelitas in Selo near 
Ljubljana, and the same fate befell many 
others. 

Before the war, there were 150 newspapers 
and Catholic magazines. Now there is none. 
There is no freedom of church worship. The 
pupils in schools are told to pray to God 
for candy; nothing happens. Then, they are 
told to ask Tito for candy. At once, a shower 
of candy falls through the skylight. 

In Zagreb, the Communists entered the 
cathedral and smashed the statue of Our 
Lady of Bistrica, Soldiers are forbidden to 
enter a church. All Catholic schools are 
closed and the buildings confiscated. Con- 
vents and religious homes have been de- 
stroyed. Religious books in the churches 
were burned. The graves of soldiers of World 
War II have been leveled and destroyed. In 
a concentration camp in Lepoglava, 2,100 
Catholic intellectuals are imprisoned. 

The Catholic church in Croatia and Yugo- 
slavia is the only opponent of communism, 
Godless compromising elements aline them- 
selves with Tito who wants to destroy this 
powerful opponent. However, in collaborat- 
ing with Tito, they will, in the end, destroy 
themselves—and, it may be all of us. 

Very sincerely, 
Dr. ANTHONY BUTKOVICH. 
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Radio’s Vital Contribution to Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21 last the city of Rochester 
received the American Heritage Founda- 
tion Award for getting out an incredible 
98.7 percent of its potential vote at the 
November 1952 elections. No other city 
of its class in the United States made 
such a record, and Rochester is justly 
proud of its eminence in this particular 
field: 

Credit for this record turnout of voters 

goes to many organizations and institu- 
tions, and above all to the citizens them- 
selves, but among the central agencies in 
arousing and maintaining interest in the 
election were the Rochester radio sta- 
tions, which day after day kept the air- 
waves vibrant with candidates’ talks; 
analytical discussions of the issues, and 
reminders to the citizens to register and 
vote. - 
Station WHAM and WHAM-TV, to 
cite one outstanding organization, 
broadcast more than 331 hours of po- 
litical information, plus 21,000 public 
service announcements urging listeners 
and viewers to register and vote. 

Radio and television have today be- 
come such a vital part of our national 
life that it is impossible to think of rep- 
resentative government without them; 
and the measure of their contribution 
was never more strikingly illustrated 
than in the demonstration of citizen in- 
terest at the Rochester polls last No- 
vember. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Rrecorp at this 
point a summary of the contribution 
made to that outstanding achievement 
by Rochester's radio and television in- 
dustry, as it appeared in the Rochester 
Times-Union of February 29, 1953: 
Rapio-TV STATIONS SHARE Honors IN Crrr's 

AWARD FOR RECORD VOTE 

Rochester's radio and television stations 
share the spotlight in the American Heritage 
Foundation’s first prize award to the city this 
week for its record registration and vote in 
last November’s election. 

The award saluted Rochester for casting 
98.7 percent of its registered vote. 

This record turnout at the polls climaxed 
sustained community efforts to stimulate 
voting interest participated in by the Ro- 
chester newspapers, civic organizations and 
clubs, the radio and television stations, and 
many other groups. 

For their part in the efort, here are high- 
lights of what the radio and television sta- 
tions did. 

WHAM and WHAM-TV together broad- 
cast more than 331 hours of political infor- 
mation plus 2,100 public-service announce. 
ments urging listeners and viewers to reg- 
ister and vote, 

WVET, before registration and election 
days, interrupted at least 20 programs a day 
2 * the importance of going to the 

WRNY and WSAY each aired an estimated 
200 Heritage Foundation reminders to reg- 
ister and vote. 


WHEC scheduled more than 50 local “vote” 
programs in addition to more than 600 spot 
announcements and a large number of spe- 
cial forum and campaign issue presentations. 

WARC capped an estimated 200 network 
appeals to voters with some 150 local re- 
minders, most of them just before and dur- 
ing registration and election days. 

William Fay, general manager of WHAM 
and WHAM-TV, says many individuals have 
praised the radio and TV stations for en- 
couraging voting. But he adds: 

“The finest job of all was done by the citi- 
zen himself. To him goes the honor—and 
that is the way Rochester's citation from the 
American Heritage Foundation reads.” 

Executives of other stations voice similar 
views. x 

“At WSAY,” says station president Gordon 
F. Brown, “we used what is called in the 
radio advertising industry a ‘saturation spot 
campaign,’ reminding listeners of their duty 
to vote. We feel that the success of this 
saturation campaign is well brought out by 
the fact that such a high percentage of 
women registered.” 

Gunnar O. Wiig, general manager of WHEC, 
says: “All of us at the radio station agreed 
that In 1952—more than at any other period 
in the history of our Republic—it was essen- 
tial that we have a maximum of voter par- 
ticipation. To that end we dedicated our 
activities along with the other community 
groups and information: media.” 

All stations began to intensify their po- 
litical coverages long before the major 
parties’ nominating conventions last July. 

More than a dozen possible nominees for 
the presidency were interviewed over “Oapi- 
tal Memo,” weekly program prepared by the 
Times-Union’s Washington Bureau and 
aired here jointly by the Times-Union, the 
Democrat and Chronicle, and WHEC, 

WARC, long before November 4, carried net- 
work vote-reminders in connection with reg- 
ular broadcasts of George Sokolsky, Elmer 
Davis, Drew Pearson, and other analysts and 
newscasters. 

WVET began its intensive drive in mid- 
August, according to Paul Louther, program 
director. He estimates the station’s total 
output at 3 hours a week in each of the 9 
weeks preceding the election. In addition, 

WVET aired 277 spot announcements urging 
political action. 

WHAM and WHAM-TYV took a special part 
through coordinated effort with 12 regional 
Boy Scout Councils in 26 counties. Both 
stations aired mumerous personal messages 
by Scouts, explaining the Scout campaign 
and paving the way for their house-to-house 
canvass. Many listeners received one of the 
40,000 Liberty Bell filers which WHAM and 
WHAM-TV printed and supplied to the 
Scouts for distribution by them by the sta- 
tions. 

WHAM and WHAM-TV broadcast 331 hours 
of complete programs devoted to the candi- 
dates, the issues, and the im of 
registering and voting. “This total does not 
include the hundreds of hours of campaign 
speeches, nor the regular daily local and 
national newscasts,” it is reported by Charies 
Siverson, program director. “Nor does it in- 
clude the many special interviews, discus- 
sions, and talks which were inserted into 
local , most of which are broadcast 
five times a week.“ 

WHAM and WHAM-TYV organized their 6- 
month campaign around the slogans “See! 
Hear! Judge! Then Vote!” They publicized 
slogans and programs with paid newspaper 
space, jumbo-size bus cards and heavy air 
promotion, 

WHAM devoted its large exhibit booth at 
the Palmyra Fair in August to the “See! 
Hear! Then Vote!” theme. Boy Scouts man- 
ned the booth daily to distribute Liberty 
Bell fliers; and members of the Wayne Coun- 
ty League of Women Voters provided a vot- 
ing machine and instructions to old and new 
voters. ‘More than 50,000 persons visited the 
booth, 
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A sample voting machine and instructions 
on how to use it appeared on WHAM-TV 
programs. 

Speakers for various civic and club gather- 
ings were supplied by the stations. News 
Director David Roberts of WVET, for exam- 
ple, made 11 speeches before various organi- 
zations in the 2 months before November 4. 

WHEC originated a series of 14 5-minute 
talks by community leaders on the im- 
portance of registering and voting. 

Time was made available on all stations to 
vote-appeals by the Kiwanis Club, the League 
of Women Voters, the American Legion and 
ether organizations working for a large turn- 
out at the polls. Stations have been credited 
by Legion officials with much of the success 
of “Lights On—Votes Out“ campaign. 

Public response was reported great as the 
drives progressed. 

“I have never seen so many people and 
organizations interested in political affairs.” 
Louther says. “This was the first major 
election year in my experience when I felt 
the public could not get enough politics on 
radio. We made every effort to meet this * 
demand and we are gratified that we may 
have had a part in making the American 
Heritage award possible.” 

As a program director, Louther scheduled 
a daily 45-minute musical program devoted 
to disseminating register-and-vote material 
supplied by the Heritage Foundation. 

H. Eccles Huff, general of WRNY, 
summed up the sentiment of most Rochester 
station men when he said: 

“We enlisted to the limit of our means in 
the effort to get out a large vote, realizing 
that the very life of democracy is at stake 
at the polls.“ 


Are the Veterans of World War I the 
Forgotten Veterans of Yesterday? 


REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2 I introduced H. R. 3601, de- 
signed to increase the amount of dis- 
ability pension payable to veterans of 
World War I. 

In H. R. 3601 this Congress has the 
opportunity to strengthen, preserve, and | 
perpetuate one of our most important 
traditional Americanism principles. I 
speak of the principle of providing hu- 
mane and decent care for the men hand- 
icapped by disabilities, who have risked 
their lives in time of war in defense of 
this great country—and for the families 
of patriotic American soldiers; sailors, 
marines, and Coast Guard men who sleep 
in honored graves in all parts of the 
world. 

We can trace the recognition of this 
basic principle back to the days of the 
Colonies. It was in 1626 when the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth Colony decreed that 
any soldier injured in defense of the 
lives of his fellow citizens “shall be main- 
tained competently by the colony during 
his life.” 

The justice and righteousness of this 
basic principle was promptly recognized 
by other colonies. In 1776, when the 
United States was formally established, 
the adoption of a Federal pension law 
was one of the initial acts approved by 
the First Congress of the United States. 
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Repeatedly, down through history, the 
Congress has registered its endorsement 
of the fundamental creed that this Gov- 
ernment will always be obligated to its 
disabled veterans, and to the widows and 
orphans of its war dead. In truth, the 
history of our pension system is simul- 
taneously the history of the growth, ex- 
pansion, and prosperity of the United 
States. 

Too many citizens, unfortunately, are 
prone to think of veteran benefits only 
in the terms of dollars and cents costs— 
and how these pension costs contribute 
to the tax burden which each citizen is 
called upon to assume. To take the atti- 
tude that the money that we are spend- 
ing for veteran welfare is like “paying 
for a dead horse” is selfish, shortsighted, 
and callously stupid. 

On the contrary, it is wise—both eco- 
nomically and patriotically—to regard 
our veteran-welfare expenditures as a 
sound, profitable investment in the Na- 
tion’s future security, and the preserva- 
tion of everything that we hold dear 
under our system of government. 

We would not only be inhuman and 
ungrateful to neglect the welfare of our 
disabled veterans, or the needs of the 
Nation’s widows and orphans of veterans. 
Such neglect on our part would violate 
and destroy one of the traditional prin- 
ciples that has done much to inspire the 
kind of loyalty that makes men and 
women ready to die in defense of our 
country. Itis not only fair and equitable 
to preserve and strengthen our veteran- 
welfare principles—it is a prudent, self- 
interest measure, one that has never 
failed to pay off in terms of loyalty in 
every crisis. 

Let us never forget that America will 
continue to endure as long as each new 
generation of young Americans is willing 
to fight and die for this country. We 
must strive constantly to earn and de- 
serve the undivided allegiance of each 
new generation of Americans, through 
their continued appreciation and rever- 
ence for the American way of life. 

In regard to disabled veterans, it is 
my firm conviction we must be guided by 
policies that will always evoke and en- 
courage the youth of this country to be 
equally loyal, and self-sacrificing—as 
have our veterans in previous wars—in 
any crisis that may confront this coun- 
try in the future. 

If poverty and distress are allowed to 
become the rewards we offer for loyal 
military service in time of war, how can 
we honestly demand an equal degree of 
loyalty from the young men and women 
of tomorrow? 

If we are going to force our disabled 
veterans to turn to public charity for 
food, shelter, and medical assistance, 
what will be the attitude of young Amer- 
icans who are called upon to render mili- 
tary service and protection of this coun- 
try in the critical years that lie ahead? 

If destitution is to become the fate of 
the veteran who is too old, or too dis- 
abled, to meet the requirements of our 
employment opportunities, how will the 
tragic bitterness of his poverty affect 
the patriotic thinking of the boys and 
girls of today—the men and women who 
may be asked to serve i» our Armed 
Forces tomorrow? 


In time of war, our country’s Armed 
Forces have been victorious for many 
reasons. But victory has been ours pri- 
marily because the individual men and 
women who have served in our Armed 
Forces have possessed something much 
more potent than superior weapons or 
strategy. 

That substance always has been—and 
always will be—a feverish loyalty to 
the principles of Americanism—an at- 
titude of devotion that is compounded of 
moral and spiritual strength, plus un- 
yielding devotion to our way of living. 

We must never bypass the opportunity 
to make that sense of devotion to the 
American ideal even more intensive. 

We must avoid the temptation of 
weighing the value of this kind of patri- 
otism against the dollars it may cost us 
to give our disabled and needy veterans 
decent and humanitarian care. 

We will not be serving our own self- 
interest by reducing these costs today. 
To do so we would deliberately risk the 
security of all that we possess, and all 
that we hope to possess, in the future. 

Time has clearly proved that the first 
Congress of the United States acted wise- 
ly when our present pension system was 
first established. The astounding prog- 
ress which this country has achieved 
since 1776, and the victories that we have 
won on the battlefields of the world since 
that early day, testify to the soundness 
of our traditional veteran-welfare prin- 
ciples. 

Let us never betray these principles, 
nor our own future security, by tolerat- 
ing any policy that would breed contempt 
for the kind of loyalty that has been 
demonstrated so brilliantly and unself- 
ishly by our Nation’s disabled veterans. 

It is nearly 35 years since the end of 
World War I. ‘The average age of World 
War I veterans on the rolls of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as of June 30, 1952, 
was 59.6 years. All those on the rolls of 
the VA have physical disabilities which 
reduce their life expectancy below aver- 
age, so it can readily be seen there is 
little time for the Nation to fulfill its 
obligation to this rapidly dwindling 
group. Three hundred twenty-one 
thousand and ninety-six disabled World 
War I veterans were receiving a meager 
pension from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at the close of the last fiscal year. 
During that year, 33,686 World War I 
pensions were terminated and of that 
number 20,492 were terminated by the 
death of the veteran. It is in recog- 
nition of the advanced age, the high 
mortality rate and the pitiful inadequacy 
of the pension rate that I have intro- 
duced H. R. 3601. 

My bill would establish the pension 
rate for permanent total disability at 
$75 per month unless the veteran shall 
have been rated permanent and total and 
in receipt of pension for a continuous 
period of 10 years or have reached the 
age of 65 years, in which case the pen- 
sion is increased to $90 monthly. This 
constitutes an increase of $12 and $15 
per month in the present rates. On the 
basis of the 321,096 World War I vet- 
erans on the pension rolls on June 30, 
1952, the increase provided by my bill 
would cost only $3,978,858 the first year. 

In a short time the number of sur- 
vivors will have been so reduced that 
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the annual cost under the rate I propose 
will be much less than the cost today 
under present rates. It is not only a 
relatively small expenditure we can 
easily afford, but also one that contrib- 
utes to the benefit of the Nation as a 
whole. The strict income limitations— 
$1,400 per annum if a single person and 
$2,700 per annum if a married person 
or one with minor children—insure that 
pension money is promptly injected into 
the economic stream of the Nation. It 
goes for necessities of living, to the land- 
lord, the doctor, and the grocer. It en- 
ables many of these unfortunates to re- 
tain their pride and reject charity in 
their old age. 

In theory, Congress has always consid- 
ered the pension rate as an adjunct to 
income rather than as supporting in- 
come, but many veterans of World War I, 
because of advanced age and disability, 
have no other income to support. The 
rate I propose will not be adequate for 
them, but it will be some evidence the 
Nation has not forgotten the sacrifices 
they have made. Let us not celebrate 
the 35th aniversary of the armistice this 
year with a conscience burdened by the 
tragic plight of these aging veterans. 


Political Patronage Most Important Item 
on GOP Agenda—McKay Turns Inte- 
rior Into Haven for Defeated Repub- 
lican Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article by Peter 
Edson which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News. The article, entitled 
“Patronage Test,” follows: 

PATRONAGE TEST 
(By Peter Edson) 

A test case to put the administration on 
record about its policy of firing ranking 
civil-service employees and replacing them 
with patronage appointees has been raised 
by Marion Clawson. For 5 years Mr. Claw- 
son has been Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management in the Interior Department at 
$13,200 a year. 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay wants 
Mr. Clawson to step aside and take a job as 
economic adviser at $11,800 a year. This 
would permit Mr. McKay to appoint, as 
Director, Edward Woozley, of Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. Woozley is a Republican. Two years 
ago he made an unsuccessful race for Con- 
gress, so he is now given a patronage job. 
For the last 6 years Mr. Woozley has been 
Idaho land commissioner, so he will not be 
completely unfamiliar with the new job. He 
doesn't have Mr. Clawson’s experience in 
public-land management, however, and that 
is assumed to be the reason Mr. McKay would 
like to keep Mr. Clawson on, though at a 
lower job. 

Mr. Clawson knows he can’t win his pro- 
test fight. He can appeal to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. But there is no way the 
Commission can force Mr. McKay to keep 
Mr. Clawson in his present job. 
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Mr. Clawson also admits that even if he 
won there could be no harmony. 

Mr. Clawson, a Democrat, won his appoint- 
ment over the objections of former Senator 
Sheridan Downey, Democrat, of California, 
While in this job, Mr. Clawson has tried to 
depoliticalize it. He does not believe that a 
civil-service administrative job, set up under 
the reorganization plan to remove it from 
political pressure, should again be made sub- 
ject to the spoils system. 

Mr. McKay says Mr. Clawson had agreed 
to step aside. Mr. Clawson disagrees. So 
he’s going to make them fire him and tell 
why just to clear the political atmosphere. 

The Clawson case is the most recent in 
which GOP leaders have given notice that 
Democrats are not wanted in top positions. 

Perhaps the most obvious example oc- 
curred in the case of former Representative 
Dr. Maurice Burnside, Democrat, of West 
Virginia. It hasn’t attracted much atten- 
tion, but it is evidence of what political 
pressure can do. 

Dr. Burnside was defeated for reelection 
in November, after two terms. He then took 
civil-service examinations and qualified for 
a top administrative position in the National 
Security Agency of the Pentagon., Dr. Burn- 
side holds degrees in political science and 
international law from Texas and Duke 
Universities. 

When West Virginia Republicans heard of 
his appointment to the Pentagon job, they 
raised such a fuss that Dr. Burnside was 
fired. Economy was given as the reason. 

It all boiled down to the effect that since 
Dr. Burnside has been repudiated at the 
polls, he was not entitled to a Government 
job. 

This same political reasoning was not ap- 
plied to former Senator Harry P. Cain, 
Republican, of Washington. 

Senator Cain also was repudiated at the 
polls when he was defeated by Senator Henry 
M. Jackson. But this did not prevent Sen- 
ator Cain’s appointment to a Job on the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. Senator 
Cain is not a lawyer, and he did not have 
to pass any civil-service competitive exami- 
mation as did Dr. Burnside and Mr. Clawson. 


Veterans’ Legislation — Unnegotiated 
Checks; Transportation to Veterans’ 
Administration Installations; Continu- 
ance of Veterans’ Administration Of- 
fices in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the bill, 
H. R. 1563, introduced by me at the re- 
guest of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which has provision for simplifying 
procedure of handling unnegotiated 
claims checks of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; the bill, H. R. 1730, providing 
permanent authority for transportation 
to certain remote VA stations; and the 
bill, H. R. 3884, which would continue 
the authority to operate the regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration in 
the. Philippines until June 30, 1960. I 
am glad to say to the House that all three 
of these bills were reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


this morning; and I am hopeful that the 
House will see fit to pass them at an early 
date. They are all meritorious and they 
do not involve any additional expendi- 
ture of public funds other than that 
previously authorized. x 
H: R. 1563 
A bill to amend Veterans Regulation No. 2 
(a), as amended, to provide that the 
amount of certain. unnegotiated checks 
shall be paid as accrued benefits upon the 
death of the beneficlary-payee, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc,, That paragraph V (2), 
part I, Veterans’ Regulation No. 2 (a), as 
added by the act of July 13, 1943 (57 Stat. 
557; 38 U. S. C., ch. 12, note), is amended 
to read as follows: 
“(2) A check received by a payee in pay- 
ment of pension, compensation, retirement 
pay, subsistence allowance, or education and 
training allowance shall, in the event of 
the death of the payee on or after the last 
day of the period covered by said check and 
unless negotiated by the payee or the duly 
appointed representative of his estate, be 
returned to the Veterans’ Administration 
and canceled. The amount represented by 
any check returned and canceled pursuant 
to the foregoing or any amount recovered 
by reason of improper negotiation of any 
such check shall constitute accrued bene- 
fits payable pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph V (1): Provided, That the 1-year 
limitations of paragraph V (1) shall not 
apply: Provided further, That any amount 
not so paid shall be paid upon settlement 
by the General Accounting Office to the es- 


tate of the deceased payee, if such estate 


will not escheat: And provided further, 
That the provisions of this subparagraph 
in effect prior to the date of approval of 
this amendment shall be applicable in the 
case of any payee dying prior to said date.” 

“Src.2. The following provisions of law 
mre hereby repealed (together with the 
punctuation mark immediately preceding 
the language in each case): 

{a) That portion of section 4 of the act 
of May 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 383), as amended 
(38 U. S. C. 364c), section 5 of the act of 
July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 807), as amended (38 
U. S. C. 32ta), and section 5 of the act of 
June 2, 1930 (46 Stat. 493), as amended (38 
U. S. C. 365d), which reads in each cited act 
as follows: 


“and the issue of a check in payment of a 
pension for which the execution and sub- 
mission of a voucher was not required shall 
constitute payment in the event of the 
death of the pensioner on or after the last 
day of the period covered by such check, 
and it shall not be canceled, but shall be- 
come an asset of the estate of the deceased 
pensioner,” and 

(b) The proviso in section 2 of the act of 
May 23, 1928 (45 Stat. 715) as amended (38 
U. 8. C. 321b). 


[No. 3] 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend Veterans Regulation No. 2 (a), as 
amended, to provide that the amount of cer- 
tain unnegotiated checks shall be paid as 
accrued benefits upon the death of the bene- 
ficilary-payee, and for other purposes,” with 
the request that it be introduced and con- 
sidered for enactment, 

The purpose of the proposed measure is to 
amend paragraph V (2), part I, Veterans 
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Regulation No. 2 (a), as amended, to provide 


turned to the Veterans’ Administration and 
canceled, The amount represented by any 
check so returned and canceled or any 


exceeding 

limitations of 1 year for filing and perfecting 
claims will not be for application under the 
proposal with respect to the proceeds of 
checks. Also, if the full amount of any such 
check cannot be paid under paragraph V (1) 
the amount will be paid, upon 
settlement by the General Accounting Office; 
to the estate of the deceased payee, if such 
estate will not escheat. It is provided fur- 
ther, that the provisions of paragraph V (2) 
in effect prior to the date of approval of the 
measure shall be applicable in the case of any 


(2) would be specifically repealed. 

Under the exiting paragraph V (2) a check 
received by a payee in payment of pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay payable by 
the Veterans“ Administration (by reference 


check and the proceeds thereof are payable 
to the persons entitled under the laws of 
State of residence of the payee. Al- 
though the Veterans’ Administration assists 
the claimants in making application for the 
amount of asset check, and in securing nec- 

supporting data, the claims are paid 


application for increased benefits. In other 
cases, a person may die before receiving his 
first payment under an approved award cov- 
ering a retroactive period of entitlement. 
Such accrued amounts, covering a period not 
to exceed 1 year, are payable by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in accordance with para- 
graph V (1), part I. Veterans Regulation No. 
2 (a), as amended, to the surviving spouse, 
child or children, dependent mother or 
father, or the person who bore the expenses 
of the last illness and burial. 

Every case in which an asset check and 
an accrued amount are both payable results 
in two claims being processed by two differ- 
ent agencies—one for distribution of the 
proceeds of the asset check in accordance 
with the laws of the particular State in- 
volved and the other for settlement of the 
accrued amount to the person eligible under 
paragraph V (1), part I, Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 2 (a), as amended. While the State 
laws vary as to who is entitled, and in some 
cases the proceeds of an asset check must be 
divided among several heirs, in the vast ma- 
jority of the cases the same person or per- 
sons entitled to receive the proceeds of the 
asset checks will also be entitled to receive 
the accrued benefits. In such cases, the fil- 
ing of two separate claims is confusing to 
the heirs and creates an unnecessary dupli- 
cation of administrative work and cost. 
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‘An analysis has been made of cases involv- 
ing asset checks processed through one dis- 
trict office of the Veterans’ Administration 
during the past year, and it was determined 
that in 85 percent of the cases the widow 
was the recipient of the proceeds of the 
check. In a large number of cases she was 
the only person entitled and in certain other 
cases where other heirs were entitled to a 
portion, waivers were secured from them. In 
the remainder of the cases, representing 15 
percent, the recipient was the person who 
paid the expenses of the last illness and 
burial. Ordinarily this person is a close rela- 
tive of the deceased veteran. Since the 
above-named recipients are those who would 
ordinarily receive an accrued amount due 
upon the death of a veteran, it is believed 
that enactment of the proposed legislation 
would, with very few exceptions, result in 
payment to the same person of amounts 
presently classed as asset checks. In the 
event the proceeds of the check or checks, 
or any part thereof, cannot be disbursed as 
“accrued amounts,” then under the pro- 
posal the amount remaining would be pay- 
able to the estate of the deceased beneficiary 
if such estate will not escheat. 

The proposed bill, if enacted, would result 
in a more simplified procedure where only 
one person is entitled to the entire amount 
payable after the death of a beneficiary. At 
the time when such a person is likely to be 
most confused by the death of a near relative, 
he would be required to file only one appli- 
cation and supporting data for the entire 
payment. In such cases, the procedure 
would require the processing and payment 
of only one claim, by one agency, the Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

In the event of the enactment of the pro- 
posed bill, there will be no additional cost 
to the Government. On the contrary, it is 
estimated that the simplified procedure 
which could be effected under the provisions 
of the proposal would result in administra- 
tive savings to both the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the General Accounting Office 
and, at the same time, permit more expedi- 
tious service to the beneficiaries concerned. 

While it is the Administrator’s general 
policy to refrain from recommending for or 
against veterans’ benefit legislation, this pro- 
posal is regarded as one involving primarily 
a matter of administrative procedure. As 
such, and because it is believed that the pro- 
posal would materially expedite the settle- 
ment of claims for amounts payable after 
the death of a beneficiary, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration recommends its enactment. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of the draft bill to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 


H. R. 1730 


A bill to provide for furnishing transporta- 
tion in Government-owned automotive 
vehicles for employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration at field stations in the ab- 
sence of adequate public or private trans- 
portation 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, whenever he finds such 
action to be necessary for the efficient con- 
duet of the affairs of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, is authorized to utilize auto- 
motive equipment of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to transport its employees between 
field stations and nearest adequate public 
transportation at such reasonable rates of 
fare for the service furnished as he may 
establish. All moneys collected as fares from 
such employees shall be accounted for and 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. The authority herein granted the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be 


exercised with respect to any station only 
after determination by the Administrator 
that existing private and other facilities are 
not and cannot be rendered adequate by 
other means, and that its exercise will result 
in the most efficient method of supplying 
transportation to the personnel concerned 
and a proper utilization of transportation 
facilities. 


[No. 4] 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. SPEAKER: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
provide for furnishing transportation in Gov- 
ernment-owned automotive vehicles for em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration at 
field stations in the absence of adequate 
public or private transportation,” with the 
request that it be introduced and considered 
for enactment, 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to con- 
tinue on a permanent basis the existing tem- 
porary authority of the Administrator cf 
Veterans’ Affairs to utilize, under certain 
specified conditions, automotive equipment 
of the Veterans’ Administration to transport 
its employees between field stations and the 
nearest adequate public transportation at 
such reasonable rates of fare for the service 
furnished as he may establish. 

The proposed bill contains the same basic 
provisions as the present temporary law, 
which requires specific findings and deter- 
minations by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs as conditions precedent to the exer- 
cise of the authority to utilize automotive 
equipment of the Veterans’ Administration 
to transport its employees between field sta- 
tions and the nearest adequate public trans- 
portation. Prior to the exercise of such au- 
thority the Administrator must find that 
such action is necessary for the efficient con- 
duct of the affairs of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. He must also determine as to the 
particular station that existing private and 
other facilities are not and cannot be ren- 
dered adequate by other means, and that 
the exercise of the authority will result in 
the most efficient method of supplying trans- 
portation to the personnel concerned and 
a proper utilization of transportation fa- 
cilities. Further, it is required that a rea- 
sonable fare be collected and deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. 

In keeping with the stringent limitations 
which are placed by the law on the exercise 
of this authority, it has been used most 
sparingly during and since World War II and 
care has been taken to restrict its use to 
those exceptional situations which could 
not otherwise be met without serious detri- 
ment to the service which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is obligated by law to provide 
for veterans. 

The existing temporary authority of the 
Administrator originated in Public Law 170, 
78th Congress, approved October 25, 1943, 
which was amended by section 2 of Public 
Law 338, 79th Congress, approved April 9, 
1946, to provide the authorization in the 
same terms set forth in the proposed bill, 
except that its exercise was limited to the 
period of “the present war (World War II) 
and not exceeding 6 months after the termi- 
nation of the war.” [Parenthetical words 
supplied.] The Emergency Powers Continu- 
ation Act (Public Law 450, 82d Cong.) of 
July 3, 1952, extended various wartime stat- 
utes, including this one, until 6 months 
after the termination of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on De- 
cember 16, 1950, or such earlier date as may 
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be provided by Presidential proclamation or 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress, 
but in no event beyond April 1, 1953. The 
last-mentioned deadline of April 1, 1953, was 
apparently fixed so that the continuation of 
the specified wartime provisions during the 
present national emergency would not exceed 
such period as would permit the Government 
agencies concerned to seek, before the proper 
congressional committees, legislation on 
either a permanent basis or on a more ex- 
tended temporary basis. (See H. Rept. No. 
2041, 82d Cong., to accompany H. J. Res. 
477; see also CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 98, 
pt. 7, p. 9135.) 

As of June 30, 1952, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration maintained a total of 541 field sta- 
tions, including 157 installations furnishing 
hospital or domiciliary care. Among the 
many field installations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration there have continued to be a 
small number at which the furnishing of 
transportation to a few employees as pro- 
vided under the existing law is necessary for 
efficient operations. Although the authority 
was originally granted as a wartime measure, 
experience has shown that some conditions 
not related.to a war or national emergency 
can be met only by the exercise of such au- 
thority. Without such authority it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain and 
retain certain classes of technical and other 
hospital personnel where public transporta- 
tion is not available to accommodate the un- 
usual working hours of such employees. In 
other instances, public transportation facili- 
ties are wholly inadequate or nonexistent 
and proper nraintenance of hospital service 
for veteran patients requires transportation 


`of employees in Veterans’ Administration 


vehicles. Further, there will be instances, as 
there have been in the past, of temporary 
interruption of public transportation during 
which it will be necessary to furnish trans- 
portation for some employees to and from 
installations for short periods of time. 

While the problem of furnishing trans- 
portation to employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is not widespread, it is one 
which is recurring. Wherever the problem 
arises, and particularly at hospitals, it is 
one which must be met promptly in order 
to maintain efficient operations and thus 
protect the interests of veteran patients and 
beneficiaries. At the present time, a limited 
amount of transportation is being furnished 
certain employees by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Center, Fort Harrison, Mont., and 
by the Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
located at Fort Howard, Md.; Amarillo, Tex.; 
Lincoln, Nebr.; and Saginaw, Mich. With 
the exception of Saginaw, Mich., where the 
service will be discontinued as soon as the 
public transportation to the hospital is re- 
sumed, it is anticipated that it will be neces- 
sary for the Veterans’ Administration to 
furnish a limited amount of transportation 
at the mentioned installations on a continu- 
ing basis. 

It is worth noting that the somewhat simi- 
lar, though in some respects broader, war- 
time authority to provide transportation to 
employed personnel which was granted to 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, as well as the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, by the act of Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, as amended by section 1 of 
Public Law 338, 79th Congress, April 9, 1946, 
was extended on a permanent basis as to the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, by the separate enactment of May 28, 
1948 (Public Law 560, 80th Cong.). 

The experience of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is that the additional cost of fur- 
nishing transportation to employees under 
the present law is met in substantial part 
by the receipt of fares charged for the serv- 
ices rendered. Hence, it is estimated that 
the cost of the bill, if enacted, would be 
slight. 

It is urgent that this proposed bill be 
considered promptly and enacted prior to 
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the termination of the present authority— 
not later than April 1, 1953—in order that 
the Veterans’ Administration may continue, 
without interruption, to meet the needs re- 
lating to transportation of tts field em- 
ployees as described and thus maintain the 
efficient functioning of essential field activi- 


es. 
Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of the draft bill 
to the Congress for its consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cart R. Gray, Jr, Administrator. 


H. R. 3884 

A bill to extend the authority of the Admin- 

istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to establish 

and continue offices in the Republic of the 

Philippines 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
14, 1947, as amended (38 U. S. C. 693a note), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the authority in section 7 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924 (43 Stat. 609; 
38 U. S. C. 430), and section 101 of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
284; 38 U. S. C. 693a), to establish and con- 
tinue regional offices, suboffices, contact 
units, or other subordinate offices may con- 
tinue to be exercised by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs with respect to territory 
of the Republic of the Philippines on and 
after the date of its independence if he 
deems such offices necessary, but in no event 
after June 30, 1960.” 


[No. 13] 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF 
NTATIVES 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1953. 
Hon. JOsEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
- Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Speaker: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a bill to extend the au- 
thority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to establish and continue offices in 
the Republic of the Philippines, with the re- 
quest that it be introduced in order that 
it may be considered for enactment. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to extend for a perlod not beyond June 
30, 1960, the existing authority of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect 
to the establishment and continuance of 
a regional office and other subordinate of- 
fices in the Republic of the Philippines so 
that the program of benefits authorized by 
the Congress for certain veterans and their 
dependents residing in that country may be 
efficiently and economically administered. 

Under section 7 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924 (43 Stat. 609; 38 U. S. O. 
430), the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to establish such regional 
offices and subregional offices within the 
territory of the United States and its out- 
lying possessions as may be deemed neces- 
sary by him and in the best interests of the 
work committed to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. In supplementation of this author- 
ity, section 101 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 284; 38 U. S. O. 
693a) authorizes the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to establish necessary regional 
offices, suboffices, branch offices, contact 
units, or other subordinate offices in cen- 
ters of population where there is no Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility, or where such 
a facility is not readily available or acces- 
sible. 

Pursuant to the aforementioned provision 
of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, there 
was established in Manila prior to World 
War II a Veterans’ Administration office for 
the purpose of receiving and developing 
claims, investigating doubtful and fraudu- 
lent claims, handling guardianship matters 
and authorizing hospital and medical care 


to American veterans residing in the Phil- 
ippines. After the reoccupation of the 
Philippines by the American forces in World 
War II, this insular office was reopened early 


in 1945 under authority of the statutes here- 


inbefore mentioned, and in view of the ex- 
panding services which it was apparent 
would be required to handle the great addi- 
tional number of claims, particularly on ac- 
count of Filipinos who served in the Ameri- 
ean forces pursuant to the military order 
of the President of the United States of 
July 26, 1941, a regional office was subse- 
quently activated. 

In view of the independence of the Philip- 
pines on July 4, 1946, and the status of the 
Republic as a foreign country after that date, 
a question arose as to the legality of ex- 
pending Veterans’ Administration appro- 
priated funds for the continued maintenance 
of the regional office. The question was sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller General of the 
United States who advised the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs that although there 
was no specific authority of law for the 
maintenance of a regional office after July 4, 
1946, in view of the congressional action sub- 
sequent to the date of independence appro- 
priating funds for the purchase and re- 
conditioning of an office building for the 
Veterans’ Administration in Manila (Third 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946, Public 
Law 521, 79th Cong., approved July 23, 1946), 
he, the Comptroller General, would interpose 
no objection to the continued maintenance 
of the office for a reasonable period not ex- 
tending beyond June 30, 1947. 

The Veterans“ Administration thereupon 
submitted the matter to the Congress and 
legislation was enacted (Public Law 91, 80th 
Cong., approved June 14, 1947) authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs to es- 
tablish and continue necessary offices in the 
Republic of the Philippines until June 30, 
1948. During the 2d session of the 80th 
Congress, Public Law 474 was enacted con- 
tinuing this authority to June 30, 1950. This 
authority was again extended to June 30, 
1954 by Publie Law 546, 8ist Congress. 

The continued maintenance of Veterans’ 
Administration operations in the Philippines 
beyond June 30, 1954, is of great importance, 
Thore are approximately 360,000 living vet- 
erans of service in and with the United 
States Armed Forces in the Philippines. In 
view of the heavy war casualties a substantial 
number of these veterans and dependents of 
approximately 50,000 deceased veterans are 
potentially eligible for certain benefits ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The above-mentioned total includes Ameri- 
can veterans of all wars and the peacetime 
establishments who are residing in the Phil- 
ippines; the Philippine Scouts, a component 
of the Regular Army of the United States; 
and those Filipinos of the organized military 
forces of the Philippines who were called 
into service with our Armed Forces pursuant 
to the military order of the President of the 
United States of July 26, 1941, and who, un- 
der authority of Public Law 301, 79th Con- 
gress, approved February 18, 1946, are en- 
titled to certain insurance benefits and com- 
pensation for service-connected disabilities 
and death, and to burial benefits under Pub- 
lic Law 21, 82d Congress, approved April 25, 
1951. In addition to the administration in 
the Philippines of compensation and pension 
benefits for veterans or dependents of vet- 
erans who were members of the American 
Armed Forces, the Veterans’ Administration 
also administers education and rehabilita- 
tion benefits to such veterans of World War 
II and provides certain hospitalization on 
a contract basis to our veterans who are 
citizens of the United States and who are 
temporarily sojourning or residing in the 
Philippines. 

The workload of the Manila regional office 
has steadily increased. A total of 22,626 dis- 
ability claims have been filed through the 
fiscal year 1952. It is estimated that 25,926 
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claims will have been filed at the end of the 
fiscal year 1953 and 29,026 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1954. For the fiscal year 1952, 
there were 96,000 running awards in death 
claims. It is estimated that this will be in- 
creased to 118,000 for fiscal year 1954. In 
addition to direct benefits as described above, 
the Veterans’ Administration is charged with- 
the responsibility of administering grants-- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines 
for the construction and equipping of hos- 
Pitals and the reimbursement of expenses 
incident to the care and treatment of cer- 
tain disabled Philippine Army veterans un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 865, 80th 
Congress, approved July 1, 1948. ` 

It is readily apparent that in the light of 
the substantial veteran population and the 
heavy workload of the various benefit pro- 
grams it would be unfeasible if not impos- 
sible to carry on the administration of such 
benefits to this group solely from offices in 
the continental United States. It should be 
noted in this connection, however, that the 
adjudication of all death claims for com- 
pensation and insurance is now performed 
in the central office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Washington, after such claims 
have been developed in the Philippines. We 
cannot at this time foretell when the need 
for administrative offices in the Philippines 
will no longer exist. However, it is reason- 
able to expect that such facilities will be 
necessary for some considerable period of 
time. The Bureau of the Budget has sug- 
gested the terminal date of June 30, 1960, 
expressing the belief that the establishment 
of a specific terminal date for an authoriza- 
tion of this sort is a matter of sound legis- 
lative practice, : 

Although the activities of the Veterans’ 
Administration in foreign countries gener- 
ally are handled through the facilities of the 
Department of State, it should be noted that 
the veteran population in foreign countries, 
save one, is comparatively small. The ex- 
ception, as indicated, is the Republic of the 
Philippines. It is believed that nothing 
would be gained from an attempt to admin- 
ister veterans’ benefits in that country 
through the Department of State. On the 
other hand, it would result in a tremendous 
burden on the State Department and unduly 
overshadow its normal official functions. 
The Veterans’ Administration has recently 
been advised by Mr. John M. Allison, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, that “both for ad- 
ministrative and policy reasons the continu- 
ance of the facilities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the Philippines is virtually a 
necessity.” 

As indicated above, the proposed legisla- 
tion will merely authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to continue the present 
administrative operations in the Philippines 
and, accordingly, it is believed that its enact- 
ment will involve no additional expense to 
the Government. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Veterans’ 
Administration earnestly recommends favor- 
able consideration of this legislative proposal 
by the Congress. Prompt consideration of 
this proposal will be appreciated in view of 
the fact that depending upon the ultimate 
disposition of the bill by the Congress, ap- 
propriate administrative action by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will be required prior 
to the expiration date of June 30, 1954. Fur- 
ther, adequate justification for the necessary 
funds for operations in the Philippines for 
the fiscal year 1955, which must be submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget in the early part 
of the fiscal year 1954, is contingent upon 
specific congressional authority to operate 
in the Philippines during fiscal year 1955. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no objec- 
tion to the submission of the proposed bill 
to the Congress for its consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 
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8 
Conditions in Lead and Zine Mining 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
many speeches have been made on the 
floor of the House in recent months in 
connection with the critical condition 
which exists in our lead and zinc mining 
industries. Mere speeches without ac- 
tion does not solve this problem. I 
would like to call your attention to two 
bills which have been recently intro- 
duced to help alleviate this condition. 

One bill is H. R. 4462, which I intro- 
duced, to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide a sliding scale stabilization 
import tax on lead and zinc so as to pro- 
tect the domestic production of these 
minerals. 

The second bill is H. R. 4294 intro- 
duced by Congressman RICHARD M. 
Simpson, of Pennsylvania, and which 
among other purposes is also designed to 
stabilize American lead and zinc pro- 
duction. 

To further focus attention on this 
problem, I would like to quote the fol- 
lowing from a letter dated April 9, 1953, 
from Miles P. Romney, manager, Utah 
Mining Association: 


Last fall Mr. S. H. Williston, chairman of 
the strategic minerals committee of the 
American Mining Congress, made a state- 
ment pertinent to the current campaign for 
a sliding scale stabilization import tax on 
lead and zinc, He said, “The experience of 
the last year and a half has shown conclu- 
sively that when we want and urgently need 
metals abroad we do not get them and when 
we do not need them, they come into the 
American market to depress prices and close 
down domestic plants.“ A study we com- 
pleted recently bears out Mr. Williston’s 
contention. Let's take a look first at the 
zine picture: 

On January 1, 1951, 6 months after the 
Korean war broke out, United States metal 
producers were holding the line on zinc 
prices at 17% cents per pound. On Janu- 
ary 25 the price was frozen at this figure by 
OPS. The foreign price was slightly higher. 
While the domestic ceiling was held at 1744 
cents until October 2 and then advanced to 
19% cents, foreign prices soared rapidly, 
reaching 30 cents in August and 314% cents 
in October. We could not secure enough 
zinc for our requirements. We were able 
to buy for import only 391,021 tons in 1951. 
Truly, when we want and urgently nged 
metals abroad we do not get them, 

By the spring of 1952, supply had caught 
up with demand in the zine picture. For- 
eign governments and producers, caught 
with heavy stockpiles and inventories of 
high-priced zinc, began to unload in ex- 
change for United States dollars. Prices in 
both domestic and foreign markets dropped 
to 17%½ cents from the domestic ceiling of 
1914 cents by June 1, 1952, and continued to 
decline to the present 11 cents per pound. 
Imports of foreign metal exceeded 60,000 tons 
in July 1952, and totaled 565,162 tons for the 
year—1%4 times 1951 imports. When we do 
not need the metals, they come into the 
American market to depress prices and close 
down domestic: plants, 


The lead picture closely paralleled zinc, 
except that there was less spread between do- 
mestic and foreign prices. The foreign pro- 
ducer was able again to profit at our expense 
by selling large quantities of lead at 22 cents 
per pound when our domestic ceiling was 
17 cents. We were unable to secure the 
metal we needed, obtaining only 248,864 tons 
by imports in 1951. Toward the end of the 
year, supply caught up with demand and in 
1952 foreign governments and producers 
began a frenzied unloading, prices plum- 
meted, and imports of lead skyrocketed to 
more than 73,000 tons in May 1952. Total 
imports in 1952 were 615,481 tons. 

Already copper producers in the United 
States can see the handwriting on the wall. 
The E. & M. J. Markets weekly publication 
dated March 26 contains the following state- 
ment: “Fabricators have ‘tickets’ for 185.000 
tons of April metal (foreign and domestic), 
but it is still too early to determine whether 
this large quantity will be absorbed under 
prevailing pricing arrangements. Sentiment 
in numerous instances has turned bearish on 
forward metal * * The fact that Rhode- 
sian and Katanga copper is now being offered 
in the United States market has made a pro- 
found impression on the Chilean authori- 
ties, and unofficially they are far from con- 
fident over their ability to obtain 35% cents 
per pound, Chilean ports.” How familiar 
this sounds. Just like the comments on lead 
and zinc a year ago. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to urge my 
colleagues to support these bills or other 
legislation designed to protect our Amer- 
ican lead and zine mining industries 
from complete collapse. We need these 
vital industries for national defense. Let 
us not depend entirely on foreign pro- 
duction when with proper enccurage- 
ment and cooperation our domestic pro- 
ducers can contribute a major portion of 
this country's needs for these minerals. 


No Time To Relax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a well-written editorial from the 
Nashville Banner, dated April 6, 1953. 
The editorial follows: 


No Time To RELAX 


President Eisenhower's firm statement 
concerning ostensible peace overtures from 
the Iron Curtain countries should be the 
pattern for Western thinking. If it is: 

1. There will be no summary rejection of 
these proposals, pending close and cautious 
analysis; and: 

2. There will be no relaxation of the 
security buildup; no dropping of the guard. 

Realism based on these postwar years of 
experience forbids the swallowing of any 
baited hook. 

That realism, in whose behalf America in- 
stalled new leadership, has moved the policy 
course from one of wishful thinking to one 
based on the stern realities. * * * It has di- 
rected a turn to the path of vigorous initia- 
tive and courage. If we can instill in Euro- 
pean associates a realization of this same 
urgency, for a uniform policy of strength and 
unified purpose, the Red tide can be 
stemmed, 
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Russia and Russian-bred communism are 
enemies of the free world; their objective 
world domination. They are not less so 
because for any time-being they may feel 
the need to pull in their horns. The peace 
mask donned out of expediency does not 
change their character—and surface impres- 
sions are not safe bases for Western policy 
alterations. 

Undoubtedly, this propaganda is aimed at 
softening up the West. It is designed to woo 
the European powers, as by a siren voice, 
away from moves of solidarity and mutual- 
security programs. It appeals to the wish- 
ful thinkers, anxious for any pretext to go 
on dragging their heels. 

NATO Commander, Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way. knows the danger of that, He has been 
under fire in Europe for urging Allies to 
move faster in ratification of the European 
Army plan. President Eisenhower has 
backed him to the hilt, and policy declara- 
tions to these European contemporaries must 
accent that, 

Russia knows that American policy is in 
the hands of capable and courageous leader- 
ship, a fact that Malenkov faces in any de- 
signs for carrying out the Stalinist objectives. 

This leadership has shifted the initiative 
to America; from a purely defensive policy of 
zig and zag according to Russian moves, the 
Eisenhower administration has moved policy- 
making to a positive course, 

Eisenhower does not arbitrarily reject any 
3 Neither does he swallow their 

t. 

America has the opportunity herewith to 
intelligently direct its own course, and the 
West’s, with requisite cooperation, through 
a critical period which can spell the differ- 
ence between war and peace. It can do that 
by enlisting and mobilizing the strength to 
enforce the West's position; and that, in 
turn, is dependent on contributions by our 
Allies in their own survival interest. 

It is no time to relax. Russia is still Rus- 
sia, and respects only superior power and 
the willingness of the free world to use it on 
behalf of that freedom, 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the Assem- 
bly of the State of New York on March 
18, 1953, passed a resolution introduced 
by the Honorable Louis De Salvio, the 
assemblyman of my district, the second 
assembly district of New York County, 
which was sent to the committee of fi- 
a of the Senate of the State of New 

ork. 

I am extremely proud and deeply im- 
pressed by the resolution introduced by 
my friend and assemblyman. A study 
of his remarks in connection with the 
resolution, and the resolution itself, in- 
dicate that the Honorable Louis De Sal- 
vio understands and is cognizant of the 
many problems relating to the vicious- 
ness and un-Americanism of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. His 
statesmanlike approach to this impor- 
tant subject makes one proud to have 
such a worthy, capable, and diligent 
representative in the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 
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The resolution and remarks of the 
Honorable Louis De Salvio will be of in- 
terest to the entire Congress. I believe 
they are worthy of the study of every 
Member of the House. The resolution 
points out clearly and succinctly the 
discriminatory aspects of this measure 
and indicate the necessity for its revision 
or revocation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herewith the remarks and the 
resolution introduced by Assemblyman 
De Salvio: 

REMARKS OF HON. Lovuts De SaLvio ON Mo- 
TION To ADOPT REPORT OF RULES COMMIT- 
TEE 
On January 1 of this year the President’s 

Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation filed a report describing the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act as an arrogant, brazen in- 
strument of discrimination based on race, 
creed, color, and national origin and recom- 
mended that it be completely revised to make 
way for legislation based on humanitarian 
principles designed to fulfill our duties and 
obligations to mankind. 

My purpose in presenting this resolution 
to the legislature was first to awaken the 
people of the State of New York to the 
gravity and importance of this situation. 
If the receipt of the many communications, 
letters, wires, and patriotic organizations in 
support of this resolution is any criterion, 
then I have succeeded in that effort. 

Second, I believe that the people of the 
State of New York should be given full op- 
portunity to join the peoples of ail our other 
States in an expression of their sentiments 
and desires on this grave and momentous 
public question. 

Careful reading of this resolution will show 
to you that it is absolutely nonpartisan, 
conceived in that spirit and prepared on 
that basis. It simply puts all the people of 
the State of New York, through their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, on record to 
petition and memorialize the Congress of 
the United States and the President to re- 
vise by amendment or repeal this vicious 
measure. It also puts the people of our 
State squarely on all fours with our great 
United States Senators Ives and LEHMAN in 
their valiant efforts to have this law re- 
scinded or revised. 


Joint Resolution 15 


Joint resolution of the senate and assembly 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to make available to the people of 
friendly nations the unused wartime im- 
migration quota of such nations 


Whereas the people of the United States 
have always recognized the contribution 
which so many Americans of foreign birth 
and descent have made in the growth, prog- 
ress, and development of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas these peoples have earned the re- 
spect. and confidence of all Americans in 
their effort to recover from the devastating 
effects of World War II without relying upon 
self-pity; and 

Whereas the freedom-loying peoples of the 
world have courageously and with determi- 
nation applied themselves to the rebuilding 
of their beautiful, friendly, and industrious 
nations; and 

Whereas it is increasingly evident that the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law, whieh 
Congress approved over President Truman's 
veto, is in several provisions discriminatory. 
against the freedom-loving peoples on ac- 
count of their foreign birth or national 
origin; and 

Whereas the American principle of equal- 
ity before the law is violated by some pro- 
visions of the act referring to naturalized 
citizens; and 


Whereas the restrictions enacted in this 
law against former members of totalitarian 
organizations who have been converted to 
democracy are detrimental to the interests 
of the people of a free world; and 

Whereas the Democratic Party in its 1952 
campaign platform pledged “continuing re- 
vision of our immigration and naturalization 
laws to do away with any unjust and unfair 
practices against national groups which have 
contributed some of our best citizens. We 
will eliminate distinctions between native 
born and naturalized citizens; we want no 
second-class citizens in free America”; and 

Whereas our recently elected President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
gave pledges to the people during the elec- 
tion campaign of 1952 that he would favor 
and support a revision of the discriminatory 
clauses of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act, and revise the present unrational 
and unjust quota system so as to reestab- 
lish before the law equality for all citizens, 
both native and naturalized, and to allow 
admission of former members of totalitarian 
organizations who haye proven convincingly, 
over @ reasonable period of years, that they 
have become valiant fighters for freedom and 
against all kinds of dictatorship; and 

Whereas our immigration laws and regu- 
lations are necessarily an integral part of the 
requirements of the foreign policy of the 
United States, these laws should be admin- 
istered to provide a haven for the down- 
trodden victims of political, racial, and reli- 
gious persecution so that our Nation will 
stand out as a beacon light of liberty and 
freedom at the court of world public opin- 
ion: Therefore be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby respectfully memorialized to enact 
such legislation as to make available to the 
people of such nations as are friendly to the 
United States, the unused wartime immigra- 
tion quota of such nations; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
and to each Member of Congress of the 
United States duly elected from the State of 
New York. 


Democracy Is What We Make It 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Auxiliary conducted a national essay 
contest, choosing as its subject Democ- 
racy Is What We Make It. 

First of all, I would like to commend 
this fine organization for encouraging 
our young citizens to think about this 
subject, one which all of us, young and 
old alike, should bear in mind every day 
of our lives. 

In Smithville, Tex., the winner was a 
very talented young lady, a high-school 
sophomore, Miss Mary Jo McDowell. 
The simplicity with which she expressed 
her love for democracy touched me quite 
deeply. I feel every Member of Congress 
should have the privilege of — ie her 
essay, therefore I Miss 
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McDowell’s winning essay, Democracy Is 
What We make It, in today’s RECORD: 
Democracy Is WHat We MAKE Ir 


Democracy—a. government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. Yes; for 
the people—to make or break. For that rea- 
son democracy is truly what we make it, no 
more and no less. Each of us, whether young 
or old, has an important part in making our 
Government, our way of life, a true de- 
mocracy. 

A democracy such as we are striving to 
attain is not simply a constitution based on 
democratic principles. No; it is much more 
than that. It must be also a sense of unity 
among people, working together for a com- 
mon cause. Nearly everyone has had a sud- 
den streak of patriotism inspired by a song, 
a speech, or a book, that makes him feel as 
though he could and would shoulder any 
load or do anything to better the state of 
the Union. It’s very unfortunate that this 
feeling doesn’t last longer, because it could 
prove highly beneficial. 

We Americans have been given many rights 
and privileges which are unheard of to people 
in many parts of the world. Some of these 
are, however, duties as well as privileges. 
Voting is a good example. Everyone who is 
eligible to vote should realize how important 
it is for him to express his preference by 
voting in every election. Honest, interested 
voters have a lot to do with what we make 
of democracy. 

One of our greatest American freedoms is 
freedom of religion. It’s a fine feeling to 
know that you can attend the church of your 
choice without fear of ridicule or persecu- 
tion. As yet there is still a certain amount 
of prejudice against some churches and re- 
ligious sects, but if everyone would try to be 
more und of his fellowman, that 
would indeed be a big step on the long road 
to true democracy. 

Freedom of speech and press are also ex- 
tremely high in our way of life. 
Being able to speak freely, read daily papers, 
which are printed more freely than anywhere 
else in the world, are almost essential in 
daily life. Radio and television are also tre- 
mendously important in our way of life. By 
means of this free speech our American 
people are kept well informed on current 
events as well as politics. Newspapers and 
radio have proved this point time after time 
in presidential campaigns, for example, by 
presenting to the people the principles and 
intentions of all candidates. This gives 
every person a chance to form an opinion 
of his own. By using these freedoms, speech 
and press, wisely and not abusing them, we 
can give our country a big push in the right 
direction. 

Education plays an unlimited part in 
democracy, as you can well imagine. The 
youth of America today have a better chance 
of getting a good education than many of 
our parents had, and not only is it a great 
advantage, but a duty as well. Education is 
a duty of our generation because sooner or 
later the biggest part of the load of operating 
our Government will be on our shoulders and 
then education will be indispensable. In 
view of this fact all young people should 
realize the importance of learning and make 
the best of every chance they have. 

These are only a few of the advantages 
of democracy and a few of the things we can 
do to make it even better. We must never 
take democracy for granted. It is really 
something to work for and to be proud of. 
Above all, don’t forget that our American 
men and boys are fighting and giving their 
lives to uphold these democratic principles. 
With this in mind, let us all give our all to 
make this democracy of ours the best ever 
and to keep the United States of America 
“one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 


A1966 
A Notable Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is celebrating a significant birth- 
day today, the fifth birthday of the State 
of Israel. There will be birthday cele- 
brations throughout the country, in- 
cluding one here in Washington and an- 
other in the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
which I have the honor to share in rep- 
resenting in the United States Congress. 
But above and beyond these public cele- 
broations, Israel's birthday will be noted 
by men everywhere who have sought 
and fought for the right to live in free- 
dom in their own land. Israel has un- 
dergone many severe tribulations since 
it achieved nationhood, and there is little 
to indicate that the future will contain 
fewer hardships than the past. But the 
young state and its gallant, diligent, and 
industrious people have won the admira- 
tion of free men everywhere, and have 
established it, for all its youth, as a peer 
among nations. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues today in wishing 
Israel a happy birthday, and countless 
more to come. 


Security Lives in the Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, a Mem- 
ber of this body, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], delivered 
an address before the 11th annual Na- 
tional Farm Institute, at Des Moines, 
Iowa. The address is entitled “Security 
Lives in the Heart.” It is a very note- 
worthy contribution in the field of the 
philosophy of individual responsibility. 
To compliment the speaker would be to 
gild the lily; to do less, would be an out- 
standing understatement. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the address may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SECURITY Lives IN THE HEART 


(Address by United States Senator WALLACE 
F. BENNETT, of Utah) 

If all the men and women in America, in 
Germany, in Italy, China, the whole world, 
could put into a single word their greatest 
need, their greatest desire, their greatest 
dream—that one word would be security. 

After a generation and a half in which 
the world has fought two wars and is even 
now beset by terror, famine, cruelty, and 
suffering, it is not surprising that human 
beings everywhere wish they could wrap 
themselves in the warm cloak of security. 


Even now in our own great country, with 
all its material prosperity, men and women 
today are crying out that one word—secu- 
rity. But they are crying for security with- 
out quite knowing what the word means. 

What is security? 

When is a man secure? 


SECURITY ISN’T A WALL 


There were times in history when men 
thought security was a physical thing. The 
Chinese believed it was a wall. The French 
renamed it Maginot line. Some men today 
argue that it is an airplane, a guided mis- 
sile, a bomb. 

History proves that these are not and never 
were security. These are just things behind 
which men sometimes hide in fear. 

No, security is not a physical object at 
all. 

NOR A LAW 

“Well, then,” other men reply, “security is 
a law. If we could only get a law passed, 
there would be no more trouble.” 

Law, indeed. The Medes and Persians 
passed laws “which altereth not.” Where are 
the Medes and Persians today? Where are 
their laws? 

Fifteen years ago people were convinced 
that the law tying our currency to gold 
meant security. But laws can change over- 
night—and did. We went off the gold 
standard. : 

No, you can’t create security by law, either. 


SECURITY ISN’T MONEY 


There are other men who say that security 
is money. “If only we had money, we would 
have no fear.” But money can be lost— 
and they know it in their hearts. Inflation 
lowers its value—and they fear this, too. 

No, security is not spelled out in shiny 
coins. 

NOR AN AGREEMENT 


“I know,” a voice chimes in. “Security is 
a contract; that’s what security is.“ But 
which of us can contract to be alive tomor- 
row morning? How many treaties have been 
made between nations which those same na- 
tions did not eventually abandon or dis- 
honor? How many contracts are broken? 

You won't find security in a contract. 


NOR POLITICAL PROMISES 


The most vicious definition of security is 
that which insists it comes with political 
power. Vicious, because it can affect entire 
peoples, whole nations, even the course of 
history. “Vote for me, and I will take care 
of you,” promises the officeseeker. 

But there are other elections, other candi- 
dates, other promises, other privileged peo- 
ple. There is no security in the ephemeral 
privileges that arise out of political power. 

Security is none of these things. 

What, then, is security? 

Who, then, is secure? 

The word itself will tell us what its mean- 
ing is. Let us spell it out letter by letter. 

S: The first and fundamental letter dis- 
closes that security is primarily spiritual. 
Security lives in our hearts and cannot come 
to us from any material objects we may 
gather around us. Security is inside, not 
outside. 

Over a century ago the Mormons, driven 
out of Illinois, headed a thousand miles into 
a trackless wilderness to settle in the desert. 
As they marched they sang “Come, ye saints, 
no toil nor labor fear. And if we should die 
before our journey’s through, happy day, alt 
is well.” They carried their security in their 
hearts. 

You have probably read the book or have 
seen the play or movie which described the 
Norwegian family living in San Francisco. 
They were always on the ragged edge of pov- 
erty, but mama was holding a bank account 
in the big bank downtown for emergency, 
Emergencies came and were met, and the 
family never quite had to turn to the bank 
account for help. Yet just knowing it was 
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there held them together and gave them 
courage. Gave them inner strength. Years 
passed, and the children prospered. “Now, 
mama,” they said, “we don’t need to worry 
about living any more. You go downtown, 
take all the money out of the bank, and 
spend it on yourself.” Mama smiled and 
said, There was no bank account.“ x. 

Security is a spiritual experience. 

E: The letter “e” in security stands for 
expansion—material and spiritual expansion 
through individual enterprise. 

What is security but a hope that in the 
future when you need something it will be 
there for you? And in a world where the 
population is always expanding and where 
the material needs of every man and woman 
in it are also expanding, there can be no 
security without expanding production— 
more food, more clothing, more homes, more 
comforts. 

Our American enterprise economy, which 
has given us more material goods than any 
people in history, is expanding. It is dy- 
namic. And we must continue to expand— 
to march forward. We cannot stand still 
lest we drift backward and carry backward 
with us the rest of the world which looks to 
us for material assistance and spiritual 
leadership. ~ 

Even more important, expansion through 
individual enterprise applies to. the inner 
security of every single individual. We pro- 
gress by meeting challenges. We rise by 
overcoming difficulties. In the final analysis 
security must be found within ourselves—in 
our own expansion, in our own growth, in 
richer, more meaningful lives. 

C stands for confidence, character, and 
courage. These noble words are the expres- 
sion of the inner strength—the spiritual 
strength—upon which our security must in- 
evitably rest. Without these, no man can 
feel secure, no matter by what physical 
things. he is surrounded. 

U: In the fourth letter we find a creed 
for every American today—unity through 
understanding. 

There is a force in the world today, more 
implacable, more ruthless than any in our 
time. It is dedicated to the theory of class 
struggle—devoted to the principle that men 
can be divided into hostile groups. Suspi- 
cious, unhappy, fearful, these defenseless 
groups can easily be destroyed. First con- 
fuse, then divide, then destroy—that’s the 
technique that has succeeded in many parts 
of the world. 

In the face of this force, we in America 
cannot hope for security unless first we can 
come to understand each other, see our re- 
spective problems, pay heed to our mutual 
interests. And then—through understand- 
ing, tolerance, and sympathy—find unity in 
the great common goal of our citizenship. 

We must come to realize, once and for 
all, that there are no Classes in America. 
We must stop capitalizing the words “agri- 
culture,” “labor,” “industry” as though they 
were separate compartments into which we 
fall. 

Every worker is a capitalist, too. There 
is no distinct line between agriculture and 
industry. Men move from job to job freely, 
jobs in different fields. We are all producers 
and we are all consumers. 

If we are to have security either individ- 
ually or as a nation in a troubled world, 
we must learn to understand and sympathize. 
with each other. 

R: We have no rights without responsi- 
bilities. We Americans are free to think 
and say and do more things than anyone, 
anywhere else in the world. But because 
we all have the privileges once reserved only 
for royalty, we must be careful not to use 
them so as to impose on the privileges of 
others. 

Security comes with mutual consideration, 
with doing unto others as you would have 
them do unto you, with a felt responsibility 
for guarding the other fellow’s rights. 
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It reminds each one of us to say, “I will 
remain independent. I will be an individual 
always. I have no security without my per- 
sonal integrity.” 

A man who loses his self-respect, a man 
who surrenders his basic personal responsi- 
bilities and freedoms to another man or to 
a government, must live always in fear. Ths 
man who maintains his personal responsi- 
bility, like those who sang in the desert, 
lives secure—no matter what happens 
around him. 

T: This letter can mean only one thing— 
truth. This is the sum of the whole Ameri- 
can philosophy of freedom. The truth 
makes us free. 

We believe in men. We believe that man 
is fit to weigh the facts, to balance his self- 
interest against the interests of others, and, 
finally, to emerge with the right decisions. 

Coliectivism, not matter what brand—Fas- 
cist or Communist or Socialist—does not 
believe in man. Collectivism believes that 
man is not by nature qualified to judge 
Tor himself. Collectivism believes that man 
must be lied to, and led by the nose. 

The philosophy and technique of the col- 


vakia attempt to compromise the truth of 
freedom with the lie of communism, and 
we have observed the tragic events that fol- 
lowed. We have seen strong and stalwart 
churchmen reduced to gibbering confessors. 

Thus, the greatest dedication in America 
today should be the dedication to the truth 
that lies in freedom, and the freedom that 
lies in truth. It seems, indeed, that truth 
-and freedom and security are truly synony- 
mous. 

Y: This letter points a finger at you—all 
of us. We are the only possible architects 
of security. You—all of us—must win this 
fight for security. You—all of us—must 
build our own spiritual strength. You—all 
of us—must be enterprising and expanding. 
We must set our imaginations aflame. We 
must show initiative in making this world 
better world for ourselves and others. 

We must base our American strength and 
energy upon a solid foundation of courage, 
back up that that energy, with 
‘the mutual understanding that brings unity, 
temper that same strength and energy with 
a felt responsibility for protecting the rights 

others. 


ourselves independently. 
all the given facts 
of truth, so that we can reject all lies aimed 
at enslaving us. 

And then, having found security, real se- 


Today the world challenges America to 
provide not only material assistance but, 
more important, spiritual leadership. 

In less than 200 years we have built the 
greatest civilization in the world’s history. 
We are the richest nation the earth has 
ever seen. Our people are more prosperous 
today, materially, than ever before. 

Yet, in the face of everything, many of 
us stand in fear of the very philosophy that 
made us great. Many of us feel insecure. 

For some of us have lost faith in human 
nature. 

For some of us have lost faith in freedom. 

Some have lost faith in these because they 
have lost faith in themselves. 

Some even are tempted to turn back to 
the philosophy our forefathers abandoned 
when they fought the Revolution—the 
philosophy that weak, hopeless man must 
look to government for a solution to his 
problems. 

It is time for these doubters, these people 
who are all too willing to give up their man- 
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hood and dignity, to return to the faith 
that made America great. The faith in our- 
selves as individuals. The faith in man- 
kind's high destiny. The faith in God, the 
Creator, who endowed us all with rights— 
with freedoms—that no man is privileged to 
surrender or to take away. 

Tt is time for us to elevate our spiritual 
security to the same heights which—as 
Americans—we enjoy materially. 

We can and must have the courage, the 
personal integrity, and the love of truth 
to build our own security out of our own 
strength. 

Then a United States, strong in spirit, 
will bring to the waiting world its proven 
message and its much-needed leadership. 


Proposed Cut in the School-Lunch 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has recently announced that the Fed- 
eral Government's participation in the 
school-lunch program is to be reduced 
by over 10 percent this year. 

Because of the importance of main- 
taining this program, which, since its 
inception has proven its worth to the 
health of the Nation’s school children, 
earlier this week I wrote to President 
Eisenhower a letter in which I requested 
that he reconsider the matter, and re- 
store the funds cut by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a copy of 
the letter concerning the school-lunch 
program, which I have sent to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mowpay, Apri 13, 1953. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Prestpent: I am writing to 
you to express my concern about the action 
of the Director of the Budget in cutting the 
requested appropriations for the school- 
lunch program to $75 million, a cut in excess 
of 10 percent of the original budget request. 

I am sure that you will agree that this 
program has been a model of Federal, State, 
and local community cooperation. The need 


healthy. 

Clearly the proposed cut cannot be justi- 
fied on the grounds that Federal assistance 
to the school-lunch program is less necessary 
now than in the past years of its existence. 
Nor can it be argued that the States and 
local communities have not contributed pro- 
portionately to the program. Indeed, of the 


about $95 million. This compares most 
favorably, I believe, with any other Federal- 
State : 


program. 
Whe fact that the school-lunch program 
has been administered efficiently is, I be- 
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tieve, evident in the fact that while at the 
start of the present program in 1947 the 
average expenditure of Federal money per 
meal per child amounted close to the allow- 
able maximum of 9 cents, in 1952 this average 
expenditure was estimated at 5.4 cents per 
meal. When the 30-percent increase in the 
cost of serving meals during these years is 
considered, this reduction in the amount of 
Federal funds required in the greatly ex- 
panded program is ample proof of the eco- 
nomical manner in which Federal school- 
lunch administrators have operated. 

I have been informed by persons closely 
familiar with the school-lunch program that 
the cut proposed by the Budget Director 
would undoubtedly mean (1) an increase of 
the cost of a standard nutritional meal to 
the participating child and (2) a reduction 
in the number of needy children who could 
receive free lunches. These results would 
occur, I am informed, regardless of an in- 
crease this year of surplus commodities. In 
my own State of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, the proposed cut would mean a re- 
duction of some $200,000 in the lunch pro- 
gram in which 1,905 schools and nearly 
600,000 children participated in 1952. It is 
extremely doubtful whether the State gov- 
ernment, which contributed over $600,000 
last year, could make up the resulting deficit. 
Obviously, the burden would be shifted, in 
the form of increased prices, to the partici- 
pating children. 

While Iam most sympathetic to all reason- 
able attempts your administration is making 
to effect economy in Government by elimi- 
mating wasteful Government spending, as 
I am sure are most of my colleagues in the 
Congress, I do feel that attempts to make 
general across-the-board cuts in funds in 
sush a vital area as this lunch program are 
ill-advised. 

Trusting that you will find it possible to 
reconsider the proposed reduction which 
would affect to a considerable degree the 
health and welfare of our Nation's school 
children, a field in which I know you are 

uinely 


JoHN F. KENNEDY, 


Discharge of the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
and a letter to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, from Dr. John A. Hipple, a 
‘scientist who now is a member of the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College, 
and who until recently was a member 
of the staff of the National Bureau of 
Standards, both being in regard to the 
so-called Astin case. In commenting on 
the editorial and the news story, I make 
only the following brief statement: In 
my opinion I think the day-by-day de- 
velopments in the Astin case make clear 
that it is much more of a menace than 
we first believed it to be. I still do not 
know what the facts in the case are; 
but I wish to say that in my judgment 
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we are now entitled to a full-scale in- 
vestigation of the Astin case by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
because I do not see how the professional 
scientists in the Bureau of Standards, in 
keeping with the ethical standard which 
scientists must follow, namely, the 
standard of seeking the truth, no matter 
where the research may lead, can pos- 
sibly retain their positions as men of 
honor in the Bureau of Standards. I 
think we are faced with a situation in 
which either the scientists who remain 
on the staff of the Bureau of Standards 
will be unable to square with their own 
consciences their remaining on the staff, 
or we have the duty of getting the facts 
to the American people, so that if the 
facts are as we fear they may be, we 
can bring to an end this unconscionable 
political interference with the scientific 
findings of the Bureau of Standards. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 17, 1953] 
Dr. ASTIN’s SUPPORT 

Scientists at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards have been unable to affirm to the public 
their confidence in Dr. Astin as an esteemed 
scientist and competent administrator. 
Their sensitive status as continuing em- 
ployes during the present difficult period 
precludes their action as a group. I am 
moved to a public expression because I am 
substantially a member of this group with 
the unique position that by coincidence my 
association of 6 years at NBS as chief of the 
atomic physics section terminated on March 
28, several days before the news was pub- 
lished that Dr. Astin had been forced to re- 
sign. Any inhibition on-public utterance is 
thereby removed. 

Confirmation of the general support for 
Dr. Astin’s stand is evident in the recently 
published report that many NBS scientists, 
recognized throughout the world as top- 
flight men in their fields, have turned in 
their resignations to be effective when Dr. 
Astin’s is effective. From my own acquaint- 
ance with these men I can give assurance 
that they have firm convictions that their 
positions will be untenable unless Dr. Astin 
is retained until an immediate and compe- 
tent investigation is completed. 

It cannot be too urgently stressed that a 
precipitous action such as the immediate 
ouster of Dr. Astin will lead to an impossibly 
dificult administrative problem. The 
strongest attraction of any research organ- 
ization for promising young scientists is the 
caliber of the senior men on the permanent 
staff. The replacement of the scientists who 
do resign because of their strong convictions 
will be far more difficult than finding the 
money in the budget; such men are in ex- 
tremely short supply, and it will be virtually 
impossible to find scientists who do not share 
the same convictions. 

The retention of Dr. Astin at this time is 
vital. Some of the damage that has been 
done to the integrity and reputation of the 
National Bureau of Standards is beyond im- 
mediate repair. Unless additional precipi- 
tate action is avoided, the damage will be- 
come devastating. Dr. Astin’s retention dur. 
ing this investigative period will minimize 
the administrative problem which will still 
remain at that time when a qualified com- 
mittee confirms his integrity—a confirmation 
that his associates do not need for this able 
rein conscientious scientist and administra- 

5 JOHN A, HIPPLE. 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa, 


[From the Washington Post of April 17, 1953] 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EXPERTS DENY BATTERY 
ADDITIVE TEST 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


Seven members of the chemistry depart- 
ment of Catholic University yesterday dis- 
sociated themselves from their eighth col- 
league’s warm endorsement of the contro- 
versial battery additive, AD-X2. 

In a statement bearing on the fight raging 
over the National Bureau of Standards’ ad- 
verse tests of the substance and over the 
forced resignation of its Director, the Catho- 
lic University scientists said they repudiated 
the widespread public impression that they 
endorsed any battery additive. 

They added that at no time were any 
experiments on the subject conducted under 
the sponsorship of the university’s chem- 
istry department. What experiments one 
of their number did on his own, they said, 
were “without benefit of the advice or ap- 
proval of the department.” 

Their statement was obviously in reference 
to the work of the eighth member of the 
university's chemistry department, Dr. Keith 
J. Laidler, who has become one of AD-X2’s 
most energetic champions. Originally em- 
ployed as a consultant to the manufacturer 
of AD-X2, Laidler has since become the 
scientific adviser of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, which has taken up the 
cause of the battery additive. 

It was learned yesterday that a year ago, 
Laidler wrote a nine-page report for Pioneers, 
Inc., the Oakland, Calif., manufacturer of 
AD-X2. The document, signed by Laidler 
and bearing the date of May 15, 1952, was 
copyrighted and distributed by Pioneers, Inc. 
It is a glowing endorsement of AD-X2's effi- 
cacy in prolonging the life of a storage bat- 
tery and combating deleterious effects of 
age and usage. It denounces tests by the 
Bureau of Standards which said that no 
additives had any such value, 

Since Laidler’s association with the Senate 
Small Business Committee, that group issued 
a report alluding to favorable tests of AD-X2 
by Catholic University scientists. 

It was to this aspect of the situation that 
yesterday’s statement referred. In a letter 
to the Washington Post, the Catholic Uni- 
versity scientists made it clear it was the 
expression of their own views and not an 
official or unofficial reflection of opinion 
of the institution. The statement read: 

“Because of the recent publicity given to 
the subject of battery additives in which 
phrases have appeared such as ‘scientists on 
the staffs of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Catholic University’ and ‘tests by 
Catholic University and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology scientists,’ it seems ad- 
visable to clarify the position of the under- 
signed members of the chemistry department 
of the Catholic University of America on 
this subject. 

“At no time were experiments conducted 
here or elsewhere under the sponsorship of 
the chemistry department. 

“Any consultation on battery additives 
undertaken by an individual member of the 
chemistry department was performed as a 
private project and without the benefit of 
the advice or approval of the department. 
In short, we have had nothing to do with 
the subject of battery additives and re- 
pudiate the implication that we endorse any 
of them. 

“It is not our intention to enter into 
the controversy concerning the merits of 
battery additives in general or of AD-X2 in 
particular, but rather to affirm our faith 
and confidence in the scientific method as 
the only safe way of arriving at the truth 
in this matter.” 

It was signed by the head of the depart- 
ment, Prof. Francis Owen Rice, and by G. W. 
Castellan, J. S. Dooling, Barbara F, Enagonio, 
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Virginia Griffing, J. T. Vanderslice, and H. P. 
Ward. 
GROUP MEETS WITH WEEKS 

As a result of the fight over AD-X2, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks de- 
manded and received the resignation of Dr. 
Allen V. Astin, Director of the Bureau of 
Standards. Weeks charged that the Bureau 
had not been sufficiently objective in its 
tests of the substance. Astin's resignation 
is to take effect on Saturday. 

The protests and widespread indignation 
over Weeks’ action, from some Members of 
Congress but particularly from scientific 
circles, led to some speculation yesterday, 
however, that Astin might be requested to 
defer the effective date of his leaving. 

In recent days, both Senators MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH, Republican, of Maine, and J. 
GLENN BEALL, Republican, of Maryland, wrote 
Weeks urging that Astin be kept in his posi- 
tion until the investigation of AD-X2 is 
completed. 

Yesterday, the five-man group of renowned 
scientists who constitute the visiting com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Standards met for a 
long afternoon session with Weeks. Al- 
though no one would identify the subject, it 
was taken for granted that it was the AD-X2 
controversy. Members declined to comment 
on the meeting when it broke up. Weeks 
confined himself to the remark: “When I'm 
ready, I'll tell the whole story.” 


NEW TESTS COMPLETED 


Other developments which came to light 
yesterday: 

1. The Bureau of Standards has completed 
further tests on AD-X2, more elaborate than 
ever before. The tests give particular atten- 
tion to factors studied by Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which conducted ex- 
periments at the behest of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Laidler, going much 
further than the MIT report itself, inter- 
preted the results as very favorable to the 
additive and in sharp contrast with Bureau 
of Standards findings. 

But the new Bureau tests, it was learned, 
came out even more flatfooted than before. 
The report, which will be finished in a few 
days, says AD-X2 not only has no useful 
effect on a storage battery, but in certain 
cases could be somewhat injurious. 

2. A dance arranged by the Bureau of 
Standards Employees Welfare Association, 
scheduled for tonight, has been canceled. 
Employes gave as reasons their depression 
over the situation, and their fear that the 
affair might turn into a pro-Astin demon- 
stration or rally, which would evoke unpleas- 
ant reactions. 

3. A stinging editorial attacking Weeks’ 
action and suggesting that “scientific objec- 
tivity has been subjected to political inter- 
ference,” will appear in today's issue of 
Science, official magazine of the prestige- 
laden American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The editorial says that few scientists “will 
accept dominance and control by Govern- 
ment officials over objective investigation 
and its results.” 

“The important issue,” the editorial said, 
“is the fact that the independence of the 
scientist in his findings has been challenged, 
that a gross injustice has been done, and that 
scientific work in the Government has been 
Placed in jeopardy.” 

4. The April 20 issue of Chemical and En- 
gineering News, published by the American 
Chemical Society, also discusses the hasty 
action taken in the case. It says in part that 
“scientists and technologists in and out of 
Government are disturbed over the effect 
of the bizarre happenings of the past few 
weeks on the future of Government re- 
search,” 

ROLE AS ADVISER QUESTIONED 


The discovery yesterday that Laidl er had 
at one time been so closely in the employ 
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of the manufacturer of AD-X2 raised a ques- 
tion about his present role as consultant 
to the Senate committee. It is supposedly 
making an impartial investigation of the 
chemical. 

Laidier is now in England, and not ex- 
‘pected back for a week or 10 days. The 
facts about his reimbursement, if any, for 
work done for Pioneers, Inc., are not clear. 
He has not been paid by the Senate com- 
mittee, and last September y re- 
funded to Pioneers, Inc, the pay he had 
received from the company up to that time. 

Jess M. Ritchie, president of Pioneers, 
Inc., reached by telephone at Oakland, re- 
fused to discuss any financial transactions 
he had with Laidler. He sald he preferred 
to wait until he was under oath before a 


Smali Business Committee are 
to begin sometime next week. 


Resolution Adopted by the Young Re- 
publican Federation of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY CORDON 


: OF OREGON , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
Young Republican Federation of Oregon, 
in State convention on March 28, 1953, 
adopted a resolution, which they have 
requested me to present to the Senate. 
Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution, at the request of the 
Young Republican Federation of Oregon, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Young Republican Federation 
of Oregon supports academic freedom and 
opposes negative loyalty oaths as a yiola- 
tion of the personal freedom of well-quali- 
fied teachers; and 

Whereas this freedom is in gravest jeopardy 
today as witness (1) the apparent necessity of 
establishing a special committee at Harvard 
University to recommend policy in the cases 
of balky witnesses before congressional sub- 
committees, and (2) the backfired endeavor 
of Representative VELDE, of Illinois, to 
smear the character of Mrs. Agnes Meyer who 
recently pointed out certain defects in the 
tactics of McCarthyism; and 

‘Whereas these two specifics only touch the 
surface of the demoralization and fearful- 
mess being engendered by McCarthyism 
throughout our public school system; and 

Whereas this free public school system 
ranks beside our free political institutions 
as the foundation upon which our en- 
lightened democratic Republic is founded; 
and 

Whereas the Republican Party has the 
opportunity for the first time in 20 years 
to administer the policies of this Republic 
and therefore to regenerate public confidence 
in positive administration policies: be it, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Young Republican Fed- 
eration of Oregon reaffirms its opposition to 
the tactics of McCarthyism which came into 
being as a legislative countermove in the 
Tace of a mismanaged and negligent Federal 
administration and which, therefore, has lost 
all reason for being under the new Republi- 


can administration. We commend the posi- 
tion taken by General Eisenhower and Sen- 
ator Tarr in the field of academic freedom 
indicating a positive approach to the prob- 
lems of governing which certainly merits 
support and new confidence in our Federal 
Government. 


Dismissal of Dr. Allen V. Astin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a communi- 
cation received by me with relation to 
the dismissal of Dr. Allen V. Astin, Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It is signed by Archie I. Mahon, 
president of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1953. 
United States Senator Lester C. HUNT: 

The Philosophical Society of Washington 
(founded, 1871. by Joseph Henry, first Direc- 
tor of the Smithsonian Institution), at its 
1877th regular meeting on Friday, Apri 10, 
unanimously authorized the dispatch ot the 
following telegram to President Elsenhower, 
‘and its release to the public: 

“The Philosophical Society of Washington, 
comprising about 575 members representing 
all walks of science in the District of Colum- 
bia, Including Government, education, and 
private enterprise, views with grave alarm 
the recent action of the Secretary of Com- 
merce in dismissing Dr. Allen V. Astin as 
Director of the National Bureau of Standards 
in a dispute over battery additives. This 
dismissal was accomplished in a manner that 
is unfair to Dr. Astin, that casts undeserved 
doubt on the reputation of the Bureau, and 
that impugns the integrity of Government 
science as a whole. 

“Succeeding actions E the Department of 
Commerce, following the original dismissal, 
have added to the concern felt by the society. 
The inflammatory remarks by the Secre- 
tary concerning technical findings of the 
Bureau, the curtain of ‘on all re- 
ports and comments, and the pressure now 
being exerted on other departments of the 
Government to endorse battery additives are 
alarming actions, and are out of keeping with 
United States policy for the past half cen- 
tury. If there is to be a basic change in the 
philosophy under which the Bureau oper- 
ates, it should be brought about through 
action on the part of Congress and not by 
the individual action of an official tempo- 
rarily in charge of a department of the 
Government. 

“The Philosophical Society feels that the 
unsettled issues are, cally: The grave 
injustice done to Dr. Astin, and by implica- 
tion to all the scientists in the Bureau; the 
worth of the particular battery additive in 
question, and much wider question of the 
place of the National Bureau of Standards in 
American economic life. Accordingly, the 
Philosophical Society Joins with other scien- 
tific bodies, as well as all groups dedicated to 
the objective and rational search for truth, 
in deploring the ill-advised and intemperate 
action of the of Commerce, and 
in requesting that full and immediate in- 
vestigation of the issues be made by tech- 
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nically competent persons. The Philosoph- 
ical Society urges you, Mr. President, to inter- 
vene to retain Dr. Astin as Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards at least until 
the appropriate committees of Congress have 
had the opportunity to receive and to study 
reports from experts named by the National 
Academy of Sciences, and to arrive at con- 
clusions that will stand the test of time both 
administratively and technically.” 
ARCHIE I, MAHAN, 
President, Philosophical Society of 
Washington, 


Need for Air Mail Pay Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Need Air Mail Pay 
Reform,” from the Standard-Times, of 
New Bedford, Mass., of April 8. 

The editorial relates to the air mail 
subsidy separation bill, S. 1360, intro- 
duced by myself and Senators AIKEN, 
CLEMENTS, COOPER, CORDON, DOUGLAS, 
FERGUSON, GILLETTE, HENNINGS, HUM- 
PHREY, IVES, JACKSON, JOHNSTON Of South 
Carolina, KEFAUVER, KILGORE, LANGER, 
LEHMAN, MANSFIELÐ, MAYBANK, MUNDT, 
MURRAY, SCHOEPPEL, SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, and SPARKMAN; and also te the com= 
panion bill, H. R. 131, introduced by 
Representative HESELTON. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEED Am Mar. Pay REFORM 

More than $71 million of the $134 million 
Tisted under “air mail pay” in the 1953-54 
Federal budget has nothing to do with actual 
costs of carrying the mail for Uncle Sam, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has conceded. 
That sum is in reality a concealed subsidy 
for certain commercial airlines, allocated 
without knowledge or consent of Congress 
and the taxpayers. 

This situation has come about under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which gave 
‘CAB the power to set rates for air mail trans- 

‘tion. Because many airlines were un- 
stable financially then, a major purpose of 
the act was to guarantee an overall profit 
for a line carrying Federal mafl. Rates were 
set so far above actual mail- g costs 
that subsidy became the major part of the 
money paid for this service, and some Tines 
have continued to show profits although 
their other operations are inefficient and of 
little public service. 

The unreality of this process is heightened 
by the fact that the combined cost of sub- 
sidy and air mail pay is charged to the 
deficit-ridden Post Office Department. 

A bin to separate subsidy from actual mafl 
payments has been introduced by Senator 
Joan F. Kennepy, Democrat, Massachusetts, 
im association with 23 other Senators of 
both parties. This remedy was urged by the 
Hoover Commission 4 years ago. —— 
a similar bill of the then 
KENNEDY was unanimously approved in the 
House but Congress adjourned before the 
Senate could act, 

“Our bill provides that in the future atr- 
Zines win be paid fair and reasonable com- 
‘pensation for carrying United States mails,” 
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Senator KENNEDY has stated, “at a rate not 
to exceed the cost of services actually ren- 
dered by those airlines, plus a fair return, 
Anything over and above this mail com- 
pensation will have to be a direct subsidy, 
out in the open instead of hidden, and 
charged to the CAB instead of to the Post 
Office.” 

If subsidies are continued, airlines with 
national defense potential would be eligible, 
whether or not they have mail contracts. 

It is difficult to find any reason for con- 
tinuing the existing unrealistic and con- 
fusing system. Senator KENNEDY’s long ef- 
forts to correct it should receive bipartisan 
support in the Congress. 


Social Security Numbers for Domestic 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated April 8, 1953, which was sent to 
me by a good friend of mine, Blaine 
Hallock, of Baker, Oreg. His letter is 
in regard to some difficulties he has had 
with the Federal Security Agency. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hattock, Banta, Stuven & Horton, 
Baker, Oreg., April 8, 1953. 
Hon. HERMAN WELKER, 
United States Senator from Idaho, 
Senate Office Building, - 
Waskington, D. C. 

DEAR HERMAN: You think a Senator has 
troubles. Did you ever contact the Federal 
Security Agency? My experience may help 
you to appreciate that we common people 
have our worries too. I will send a copy of 
this letter to Guy Corpon, for he, too, 
should enjoy it. 

I have two domestic employees, Mrs. Bell, 
who does the housework, and Mrs. Pugh, who 
takes care of the grandchildren, so I must 
file quarterly social-security returns. No 
sooner did I begin filing returns and making 
remittances than I was contacted by various 
local and national agencies who wanted to 
know the social-security numbers of these 
women. Sometimes they would call singly 
and sometimes in groups. At times the in- 
formation would be sought by telephone 
both local and long distance, and at other 
times it would be requested through the 
mail and by wire. These women told me 
that they too were contacted in about the 
same way, and, as did I, always patiently 
furnished the numbers as requested. In 
fact, we finally learned them by heart and 
often when I would arrive at the office in 
the morning and find a well-groomed dele- 
gation of bureaucrats awaiting my arrival, 
I would anticipate them by shouting “Mrs. 
Flo Bell ; Mrs, Lenora M. Pugh, 


Well, I think in this way I was pretty well 
able to satisfy those of the representatives 
who hailed from points west of the Mississip- 
pi River, but I failed to reckon with the boys 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Finally I began 
to receive streams of mail in the form of 
printed interrogatories, carrying all sorts of 
fantastic symbols, file numbers, form num- 


bers, initials, characters and the like. It 
was pretty tough on our stenographic force 
and our typewriters, but I ground away at 
it answering these inquiries as rapidly as 
they were submitted, until on January 19, 
1953, when I began to lose patience. On 
that date I wrote: 


“FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
“Social Security Administration, 
“Candler Building, 109 Market Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“GENTLEMEN: Experiences such as I have 
had in connection with repeatedly advising 
innumerable local and general offices of the 
social-security numbers of my domestic em- 
ployees goes a long way toward explaining 
why we are now confronted with a Federal 
indebtedness of approximately $270 billions. 
Apparently redtape is tangled up with every 
administrative progress to an ever-increas- 
ing degree. 

“I have virtually worn out a typewriter in 
advising innumerable Federal representatives 
of the social-security numbers of these wom- 
en, Mrs. Flo Bell, and Mrs. Lenora Pugh. 
However, in a spirit of resignation and com- 
plete exhaustion I am doing so again. 

“You will find enclosed Form OAR- 
1094H-8-51-Budget Bureau No. 72-R443-file 
14:WR:AS: 094H-080-3-6874—02-029-93-— 
0394808.“ carrying the names of these two 
employees, their quarterly wages and their 
social-security numbers, 

“With God’s help may we some day grope 
our way through this maze, 

“Yours very truly, 
“BLAINE HALLOCK,” 

Now comes the payoff. Did I receive an 
acknowledgment? I did not. Did I receive 
an apology for these repeated demands upon 
my time and strength? I did not. What I 
did receive, from this agency in Baltimore, 
no later than yesterday, was another request, 
Form 72R443-File 14:WR:AS:1094H:1653: 
6162 :015-9-93 0394808, reading: “Impor- 
tant—enter in this column each employee’s 
social security number.” 

I returned this document in the self-ad- 
dressed envelope, having written upon its 
face over my signature: “My head is bloody, 
but unbowed. See my letter to you of Janu- 
ary 19, 1953.” 

What would you have done? 

Patiently, 
BLAINE HALLOCK, 


Tribute to the Morale of Government 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s issue of the Washington 
Daily News there appeared an editorial 
entitled “Morale, First Class.“ This edi- 
torial pays deserved tribute to the vast 
host of conscientious Government em- 
ployees who, at risk of their jobs, and 
with no hope of reward, have coop- 
erated in exposing certain corrupt prac- 
tices in their agency. In this period, 
when so much is being said about em- 
ployees who have failed their trust, there 
is a tendency to overlook the good in the 
majority. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORALE, First CLASS 


Speaking of morale among Government 
employees, how about the kind Senator JOHN 
J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, cited recently? 

Senator WILLIaMs is the patient, cautious, 
fact-loving investigator who first cracked the 
scandals in the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
who turned up many of the other sordid 
items in the long story which made the mess 
in Washington. 

‘The Senator had no investigating commit- 
tee, no staff, no appropriations. All he had 
was diligence, honesty, judgment, and a de- 
vout concern for the taxpayers. 

Plus—as he just recently revealed—the 
confidence of an unnumbered, unidentified 
group of employees in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau—and elsewhere in the Government— 
who tipped him off on where the bodies 
could be found. 

This was no ordinary group of soreheads, 
or sour-grapes. boys. These were Govern- 
ment employees of the highest integrity, who 
were disgusted and frustrated by the cor- 
ruption they saw around them which they 
were helpless to prevent. In Senator WIL- 
LiaMs, they had a man they could trust, who 
not only kept his sources of information 
anonymous, but got action. 

In providing the Senator with information, 
these employees were risking their jobs. But 
they had as much courage as they had 
honesty. 

“The country owes these employees a debt 
of gratitude,” Senator Wim.1aMs said, “even 
if they can't be paid.“ 

Well, to employees of this type, there must 
be a lot of pay in the satisfaction of seeing 
a job done. But it is an ironic shame that 
it isn’t possible to award them all Distin- 
guished Service Medals—or something even 
more substantial, 


Management of Supplies in Department 
of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party is in the White House 
and has a majority in Congress largely 
because the people of this country were 
tired of the extravagance, waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and bungling of the Truman ad- 
ministration. We Republicans and our 
friends on the Democratic side who are 
similarly concerned with the way that 
that administration conducted the af- 
fairs of the country have a duty to the 
people to try our utmost to bring effi- 
ciency along with economy into the 
administration of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. Itis no small task 
to which we are dedicated. 

Probably the most difficult portion of 
the job we face is bringing efficiency 
and economy into the vast and sprawl- 
ing activities of the Department of De- 
fense as set up under the previous ad- 
ministration. This tremendous estab- 
lishment is charged with the defense of 
this country and the provision of ade- 
quate food, clothing, and the implements 
of modern and total war to our sons in 
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the Armed Forces in this country and 
in many areas abroad as well as to the 
fighting men of many nations banded 
together in a common cause, On the 
other hand, appropriations for these 
purposes are tremendous and it is a real 
challenge to try to supply our Armed 
Forces properly and at the same time 
obtain real savings to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Mr. Wilson, our Secretary of Defense, 
aman of great ability and large capacity, 
already has undertaken careful studies 
of the organizational structure and prob- 
lems which he inherited from the pre- 
vious administration. There have been 
several indications that he may conclude 
it is necessary if efficiency and economy 
are to be achieved to scrap much of the 
superstructure previously built in favor 
of a more streamlined businesslike oper- 
ation. The President is taking other 
actions to bring order to and strengthen 
our defense mobilization organization. 
We in the Congress should render every 
assistance to these efforts even to the 
extent of utilizing, when necessary, the 
investigative powers of the Congress to 
disclose to the President and Mr. Wilson 
those deficiencies and faults of the de- 
fense organization obscured because 
some of the studies must necessarily de- 
pend in part upon the efforts and opin- 
ions of many who played a strong role 
in formulating the program of the pre- 
vious administration, at least until new 
and objective blood can be injected into 
these veins of the system. 

I strongly urge that the full attention 
of the Congress, and particularly of this 
House, be directed toward the problems 
of our Defense Establishment. Today, 
the organization of the Army supply sys- 
tem is under attack by reason of an al- 
leged ammunition shortage. It is said 
that the system of Army technical serv- 
ices should be abolished since one of 
them, the Ordnance Department, is al- 
leged to have failed to provide ammuni- 
tion to our fighting men. Yet, everyone 
concedes that our Army constitutes the 
best-fed and best-clothed Army in the 
world, and the responsibility for this 
and the thanks of the Nation belong to 
another technical service of this same 
Army organization, the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The Truman administration and its 
immediate predecessors demonstrated a 
definite liking for the layering of author- 
ity and responsibility and for the creation 
of top-level bureaucracy. 

My guess is that we will find our real 
organization difficulties in the layers at 
the top rather than the working levels at 
the bottom. The tendency always is for 
a staff organization to grow larger at 
the expense of operations. People at the 
staff level desire more and more control 
until the disease is like a malignant 
growth. A more complex organization 
is required, more personnel are needed, 
and greater restrictions on operations 
result. When personnel cuts are re- 
quired the allocations are determined by 
the staff. Of course, it is simpler for 
them to impose the larger percentage of 
cuts on the operations at the bottom, 
rather than on their own personnel. 
Ultimately, the organizational structure 


becomes so topheavy that it cannot co- 
ordinate within itself. The staff loses 
control and as a final desperate effort to 
save itself, abandons the staff concept 
and embarks openly into operations. I 
can only add that the businessman or 
taxpayer having business with the de- 
fense establishment has had many frus- 
trating experiences with the layering or 
bureaucratic administration. Hardly a 
Member of this House has failed to have 
numerous complaints from his constitu- 
ents of an inability to get action or con- 
sideration of his complaints without go- 
ing through multitudinous layers of au- 
thority. 

It would be most enlightening for the 
Congress to know just how many peo- 
ple, both military and civilian, are em- 
ployed at the staff level of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, particularly in the Mu- 
nitions Board, and of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force performing jobs which 
either already are principally handled 
on the operating level or should be 
handled there. My friends of this House 
concerned with problems of military 
manpower and the size of our fighting 
forces might find this a fertile field with 
which to build a stronger fighting force 
with less overall expenditure. From 


comments in the newspapers and else- 


where, Mr. Wilson seems to have discov- 
ered that the disease of layering and top 
level interference in operations had se- 
riously affected the Munitions Board. 

In turning our attention to our de- 
fense organization we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the Department 
of Defense was created out of voluminous 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tees and the resulting National Security 
Act of 1947 and its amendments of 1949 
strengthening and clarifying the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense in 
certain areas. It may be true that it 
represents to some extent a compromise 
of varying concepts but it also repre- 
sents the considered judgment of the 
Congress. Itis important to realize that 
the Congress, in enacting these laws, 
did not provide for the merger of the 
Armed Forces but instead specifically 
provided that there were to be three 
military departments separately admin- 
istered each with combat and service 
components. The National Security Act 
of 1947 declared that it was the policy 
of the Congress to “provide for authori- 
tative coordination and unified direc- 
tion under civilian control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense but not to merge 
them.” Merger was defeated by those 
who foresaw a danger to democracy in 
concentrating too much power in too 
few people be they military or civilian. 
In short, the 80th Congress, which it 
may be well to remember was a Repub- 
lican Congress, much maligned by the 
Truman administration, concluded that 
continuation of the basic structure of 
the Armed Forces and not merger of 
them was for the best interest of the 
country. I believe the philosophy be- 
hind the basic structure established by 
this act and its amendment was sound 
and remains so to this day. 

Now, it is said that there has been and 
continues to be duplication, overlapping, 
and waste among the several military 
departments particularly in the manage- 
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ment of supplies. Certain Members of 
the House, particularly on the Demo- 
cratic side, have seemed to feel that the 
solution to the problems of supply man- 
agement lies in a separate civilian supply 
service or some form of centralized sup- 
ply agency without fully appreciating 
the dangers inherent in such an organ- 
ization. Good reason may dictate the 
centralization of some aspects of supply 
management such as planning and co- 
ordination of requirements, allocation 
of scarce materials, and determination 
of priorities of need. Common sense, 
however, should make it clear that the 
best supply system is the one which best 
supplies the man in battle with the 
things he needs to win battles and at 
the time he needs them. To be the best 
supply system it must be one which is 
flexible and responsive to the combat 
forces. The great diversity in char- 
acteristics of the present day essential 
supply items for the combat forces, 
weapons, ammunition, armored vehicles, 
ships and aircraft, and the highly tech- 
nical nature of many of the items seem 
to dictate a similar diversification of 
procurement, storage, and distribution 
responsibilities among and within the 
armed services. Neither a centralized 
supply system nor the parceling out of 
supply responsibilities to joint agencies 
or groups of the armed services on a 
purely functional basis can possibly pro- 
vide the flexibility, responsiveness,. or 


special approach and handling required 


if the supply system is to supply the man 
in battle with the things he needs to win 
battles at the time he needs them. The 
fate of this country well may rest upon 
our ability to devise that supply system 
which will best accomplish the essential 
supply mission, support of the combat 
soldier, sailor, marine, or airman. Our 
most careful study and well-considered 
thought must be given this problem. 
Experimentation with imagined utopias 
of supply management cannot be in- 
dulged. 

Let me give you one of the worst exam- 
ples of the sort of thinking, or lack of 
thinking, on supply problems which must 
be corrected. A Munitions Board Staff 
study in 1950 entitled “Industry Views 
Concerning Military Procurement Meth- 
ods” shows that 70 percent of the opin- 
ions expressed by clothing and textile 
manufacturers and suppliers were to the 
effect that increased coordination of 
procurement would not reduce company 
costs. Yet, the Munitions Board in 1952 
in the name of unification, which has 
become a magic word of justification, 
without any statistical study that I have 
been able to find, but rather primarily 
upon the basis of statements of con- 
clusions, created a so-called joint agen- 
cy for the procurement of clothing, tex- 
tiles and footwear for the Armed Forces, 
This agency is known as ASTAPA, the 
abbreviation for Armed Services Textile 
and Apparel Procurement Agency. It is 
a conglomerate group without a recog- 
nized head. It is operated by officers and 
civilians from the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marines, An Army general is—for a 
time—Chief of the Agency Staff, with 
power to make some decisions. Super- 
imposed is the ASTAPA directorate, with 
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power to make other onerationsi de- 
cisions. This directorate is composed of 
a representative of each of the four serv- 
ices and it makes decisions by taking a 
vote majority rules, In case of a tie, 

the matter may be decided by the Chair- 
man. The chairmanship rotates among 
the services every year or two. Certain 
decisions have to be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Army; but supervision and 
control of the Agency is in the Secretary 
of Defense, operating through the 
Munitions Board. The Munitions Board, 
too, is composed of representatives of 
the services, but the power of decision is 
in the Chairman. Intertwined with this 
structure is an elaborate system of ap- 
peals whereby the departments may, 
ultimately, present their grievances to 
the Secretary of Defense. There exists 
serious doubt that any such agency can 
even with the best possible administra- 
tion result in lower prices for items pur- 
chased or in a reduction in personnel or 
administrative overhead. An agency so 
organized cannot help but be unwieldy, 
slow, and inefficient. Certainly, it is dif- 
ficult to see how it can function with 
the required rapidity in an emergency. 

It is interesting to note that all 
through World War II, Army procure- 
ment of clothing and textiles was carried 
on at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot. 

The Army, Navy, and ASTAPA pur- 
chasing offices have been conducting op- 
erations from a rented 12-story office 
building in lower New York City.. In 
these ASTAPA operations, approximate- 
ly 90 percent of the funds spent have 
come from the Army, and ASTAPA is 
operated by personnel approximately 90 
percent of whom are supplied by the 
Army. At the same time, because of this 
so-called unification, the Army is unable 
to utilize its ample facilities and office 
space at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot—less than 90 miles away—where 
at this time there is more than 60,000 
square feet of modern office space un- 
occupied and immediately available. 

Whether our Secretary of Defense does 
or does not abolish the Munitions Board, 
I am confident he will take affirmative 
action to correct the sort of supply think- 
ing that has been all to prevalent. An 
immediate action which might well merit 
his careful attention is the abolition of 
ASTAPA. We all know that new agen- 
cies, once established and solidified in 
operation, are difficult to abolish. Per- 
sonal ambitions of individuals together 
with their fear of consequences almost 
certainly preclude such agencies from 
initiating or supporting any move for 
their abolition. They feel that they can- 
not afford to be self-critical and they 
tend to sustain themselves by furnishing 
nothing but self-serving information to 
support their continuity. 

I do not feel that I need further elab- 
orate on these matters. The Members 
of the Congress, I am sure, are aware 
of the problems which must be faced and 
Solved if we are to have a strong fighting 
force without endangering the economy 
of the country. I urge that you give the 
most careful attention to matters in- 
volving reorganization of the supply sys- 
tems of the Armed Forces, I recommend 
that the Committees of the Congress 


charged with responsibility in these mat- 
ters most carefully consider them in the 
light of these comments and take such 
action as they may deem necessary to 
fully apprise them of the issues and real 
facts involved. If the trend toward in- 
creased centralization of power over the 
military departments in the field of sup- 
ply management continues, a complete 
merger of the departments may be ac- 
complished without the necessity of any 
congressional consideration, debate or 
legislation. Such centralization should 
not be allowed to take place without our 
having had an opportunity to hear all 
the facts and reflect upon the political 
consequences of such a move. 


Report of Pioneer Service Co., of Eugene, 
Oreg., on Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
issued by Mr. Mike Jenney, general man- 
ager, Pioneer Service Co., of Eugene, 
Oreg., in which he séts forth his finding 
as to business conditions in the trade 
area of the Pacific Northwest, as he has 
found those business conditions to exist, 
It is his report for April 1953. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PIONEER Service Co., INC., 
Eugene, Oreg., April 1953. 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE TRADE AREA THAT 

You GENTLEMEN LIVE AND Do BUSINESS IN 

GENTLEMEN: Anyone who tries to write a 
letter pertaining to business conditions these 
days is a good deal like anyone trying to 
guess the weather the other side of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. The natives say that a man 
who tries to do that is either a foreigner or 
a plain damn fool, because even the natives 
cannot guess their own weather. Here in 
the Willamette Valley the weatherman is 
just as far off the beam in guessing what the 
weather is going to be here as those who live 
east of the Cascade Mountains. The same 
holds true for anyone who tries to guess 
what the future holds for business, 

I. BUSINESS CONDITIONS AS THEY EXIST TODAY 

After carefully reading Nation’s Business, 
the U. S. News, the Wall Street Journal, 
several other financial magazines, the Port- 
land Oregonian, the Oregon Journal, and the 
Eugene Register-Guard; and after listening 
to the radio and talking, at our sales meet- 
ing, to my own salesmen working in the 
States of Utah and Idaho as well as those 
working in eastern and western Oregon, I 
find that conditions are about the same in 
all parts of our trade area in Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. 

Here in Eugene, the lumber capital of the 
world, the lumber industry is beginning to 
look up somewhat, but the market has been 
decidedly off and many of the smaller mills 
have either gone out of business or are going 
out of business, Naturally, the wet weather 
in the Willamette Valley has curtailed lum- 
ber operations, because it was too wet to 
log; and that retarded the mills that didn’t 
have logs yarded out for immediate cutting. 
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I have talked to both Mr. Clarence Lom- 
bard of the United States National Bank in 
Eugene and to Mr. Loy Rowling of the First 
National Bank, and their report on the 
Eugene trade area is that ‘business condi- 
tions are going to be good, as far as they can 
see, for the present year. This will have a 
direct bearing on the cattlemen and the 
farmers each of the Casade Mountains, be- 
cause more men are being employed in the 
lumber industry, and they are all good eat- 
ers, and the more beef and mutton and other 
farm products they consume will have an 
effect on the products that are being raised 
in Malheur County and the Snake River 
Valley, also in central Idaho and over into 
Utah, as quite a lot of stuff is shipped from 
there into Oregon and the Willamette Valley. 

The farmers should have a fairly good year, 
and Mr. Benson is going to stay with priori- 
ties as nearly as possible. That means that 
the feedmen of eastern Oregon and the dairy 
industry should not suffer too much (with 
the exception of butterfat, which is compet- 
ing directly with oleomargarine). In 1934 
the national consumption of butter was 18 
pounds to the individual. It is 8 pounds 
today and possibly it will be 6 pounds next 
year. That isn’t so hot for the dairymen. 

The average farmer has been more or less 
oversold on farm implements. There has 
been a drop in the price of implements, 
That is what I read and I suppose it is true. 
I know that some of our implement men 
have had to resort to public auctions in 
order to clean up their lots of secondhand 
machinery. 

The average man is behind the 8-ball 
more today than he has been before. The 
national consumer debt has reached the 
tremendous height of a little over $25 billion, 
and it is still pyramiding. The automotive 
industry, naturally, leads the way in this 
tremendous debt. With the automobile 
manufacturers setting a goal of 6 million 
cars and trucks for this fiscal year, I wouldn’t 
even guess what this debt is going to amount 
to. I do know that this has a lot of dealers 
worried, while the manufacturers seem to go 
gleefully on regardless. When I talked to 
one of the Big Three shop foremen here in 
Eugene the other day, he said that the used- 
car lots in Eugene are terribly crowded. 

The only way I can see that the car dealer 
is going to get a break—and I wouldn't really 
call it a break—is that he is going to cut 
the profit on new cars to allow more for the 
used cars in order to keep his clients put or 
keep the client from going elsewhere. Com- 
petition is getting to the point where there 
is more automobile advertising in all the 
trade magazines, in the newspapers, and over 
the radio than I have ever seen before—and 
the year is just getting nicely under way. 

A hardware man who represents one of our 
large hardware stores here in Eugene and 
who has just returned from a meeting of 
hardware men in Seattle told me that at 
that meeting he was told to watch his step 
on television sets because the credit on them 
is going to run into a lot of money. 

Some of the banks are pretty well loaned 
out on the money allocated, more or less, 
to consumer credit—I mean how much they 
want to loan on the paper to retail dealers, 

You gentlemen probably have found al- 
ready, when you have tried to borrow money, 
that the rate of interest has gone up. It 
may continue to do so. You have noticed, 
also, that your banker doesn’t come around 
any more and tap you on the shoulder and 
ask you if you need any more money in your 
business, and he hedges quite a bit when you 
go in to borrow money. 

Now, gentlemen, the handwriting is on the 
wall. It is a good deal the way it is when 
I am down in Nevada and go into the 
gambling casino and watch the spinning 
roulette wheel. When the bets are down and 
the dealer spins the wheel, round and round 
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the little ball goes, and where it will stop 
no one knows. 

It is the same with business today. If 
you cannot read the cards, you are out of 
luck. All of you businessmen are sitting in 
on one of the biggest poker games that was 
ever played; and the size of the business you 
operate corresponds to the size of the game 
you are playing. Many men play out of 
their class, such as the small grocer who 
tries to compete with the chain-grocery 
stores. The chain-grocery stores are getting 
cash for their groceries, which the small 
grocer is putting on his books. The small 
grocer will find that it just isn’t in the cards. 

I read an interesting article in one of the 
leading Consumer Credit Letters from the 
Middle West. There were some 1,400 bankers 
at a bankers’ meeting recently where the 
main topic for discussion was consumer 
credit. One of the bankers said the bankers 
are going to be up against a proposition they 
have never been up against before. What 
are they going to do, he asked, if conditions 
get to the point of a lot of repossessing, such 
as some of the finance companies experienced 
during the depression. 

Now, I don’t look for any depression, or 
any recession; but I want to call your at- 
tention to something that has happened in 
the last 3 or 4 days. What happened to the 
stock market all over the country when the 
peace scare came up and they thought there 
was a definite chance to stop the Korean 
war right away? Did you notice how the 
equilibrium of the stock market, and stocks, 
changed in just a few hours? That should 
recall to you what you read in one of my 
letters not long ago: “Look out for deflation.” 

Let's outline a picture of what could hap- 
pen like a bolt out of the clear sky. With 
our production geared to a $50 billion vol- 
ume for war material, and enough steel, 
copper, and other metals being allocated to 
the general public for better than 6 million 
automobiles, along with plenty for tele- 
vision sets, electric refrigerators, and other 
electrical contrivances, can you imagine what 
will happen if this Korean war stops sud- 
denly? This country will be flooded with so 
much merchandise that it will be pathetic. 
With farm mortgages and home mortgages 
at virtually an all-time high; with the na- 
tional consumer debt at $25 billion or bet- 
ter; with taxes at an all-time high, and the 
cost of living practically in the same bracket, 
along with the price of gasoline (which has 
been raised in most territories); can’t you see 
what can, and may, come to pass? 

Our President, to my way of thinking, is 

faced with one of the greatest problems of 
all time; and he certainly needs the moral 
support of every man and woman in the 
United States, because the Russians keep 
Washington guessing just as much as they 
do the average businessman. 
I Iam not a pessimist. At the same time, 
if you go to a doctor for a physical checkup 
or if you take your car to have it tuned up, 
you generally go by what the electrocardio- 
graph tells you about your heart or by the 
electrical machine that checks the electric 
system in your automobile. If a man is 
forewarned, he should be forearmed. 

In your trade magazines, such as U. S. 
News or Kiplinger, or Stevenson who writes 
for the Oregonian and other leading papers, 
you read about instalment buying, and 
how certain businesses promote the credit 
game. To me, this idea of pyramiding con- 
sumer credit, making it possible for a man 
to buy a car with not too much down and 
from 30 months to 3 years to pay for it; or 
offering a large amount for old electrical 
equipment (considering that it is second- 
hand) in order to get you to take a long-time 
contract, isn’t good. I have noticed in the 
local papers that they are allowing $50 for 
virtually any kind of secondhand davenport 
if you buy a new one, and giving all kinds 
of terms to pay for it. Many people have no 


sales resistance. Why can’t these merchants 
see what will happen to the general public 
when they are oversold? 

I have read in some of the best authori- 
ties in the banking business that some of 
the biggest banking outfits in the United 
States are finding that there is more money 
made on consumer credit, and less loss to 
them. 

With competition getting back to where it 
was in 1939; with the high cost of living and 
high rentals; and with so many people draw- 
ing only $150 to $300 a month, there isn't 
much left for consumer credit; yet these peo- 
ple are the ones who really spend a big part 
of their salary for consumer credit. 

When people talk about the vast amount 
of money in savings accounts in the banks, 
in postal savings, and in life insurance, I 
wish they would show the level that these 
savings start from. I will bet my good hat 
that $5,000 or better is the category that it 
represents. I have made a personal check 
and have found that the average man work- 
ing in stores, service stations, and garages; 
common labor which isn’t unionized; office 
workers and people with white-collar jobs 
are simply not making that kind of money. 
Groceries for a family of 4 are running from 
$100 to $125 a month; in some cases, more. 
Since the Government controls have been 
taken off, rent is pyramiding; and many 
commodities such as gasoline, fuel oil, and 
quite a lot of other things, like potatoes and 
onions and other necessities, are not coming 
down. The cattlemen in many cases are 
taking virtually a third less for beef on the 
hoof, but that has not shown up to any great 
extent to the man who carries the nosebag 
or the dinner bucket. 

When you oversell this class of people you 
are going to find out that—as one of our 
auditors said to me the other day when we 
were closing our books—it is the large busi- 
nesses, like chain groceries, that are making 
the good money. This fact is borne out 
by the large number of newspaper advertise- 
ments and radio broadcasts. They are mak- 
ing the money; but the small merchant is 
not. 

The farmer is still getting a fairly good 
price for what he raises and produces, but 
the high cost of living has not come down. 
Most of the things he uses still stay up. So 
you can see that he is quite badly stymied. 

I am calling my shots the way I see them; 
and when the chips are down—as they are 
today—I think you businessmen will bear 
me out. 

Personally, don't think the President is 
off the beam when he says the budget should 
be balanced before taxes are cut. We can’t 
afford to weaken our defenses until they sit 
down around the peace table and the papers 
are signed and the war in Korea is over. 

I try to write a language that everybody 
can understand; and I write the way I see 
it every day when calling on the men 
throughout the States that we work in. 

My contention, gentlemen, is that you men 
who are doing a credit business, and you 
will be doing more of it from here on out, if 
you wish to sell consumer-credit merchan- 
dise or compete with the large department 
stores in any line, should get, and use, a 
good application form for credit card. 
Whether you use a Pioneer Service credit 
card or not, get one of some kind and use it. 
Know how much credit to give, to whom you 
are going to loan your money, and whether 
the debtor is entitled to your confidence. 
Watch your Pioneer Service monthly credit 
reports. They are growing in size every 
day. Remember, the names on these 
monthly credit reports represent the mis- 
takes in judgment of your business asso- 
ciates who belong to the Pioneer Service 
Co, county credit boards throughout these 
four States. When you read these credit 
reports, don’t think for a moment, “This is 
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clear out of my territory; this fellow doesn’t 
live over here.” Just bear this point in 
mind: Better than 16 percent of the popu- 
lation is on the move. Remember that your 
good account may be some other merchant's 
delinquent account who has now dropped 
into your trade area to reside. When one 
of our Pioneer Service creditmen calls on 
you, don’t rush him off even if you don't 
buy the service. This man has had a good 
credit education and training, and he knows 
what is happening in your trade area better 
than you do, because it is his business to 
find out. Remember, your Pioneer Service 
system cannot be of any use to you unless 
you use it. Don't keep on doing as some 
businessmen are doing by financing their 
business at both ends and allowing their 
working capital to become frozen on their 
books in the form of delinquent accounts. 

Keep the respect of your banker and your 
wholesale houses by using your Pioneer 
Service collection service oftener. You can't 
afford to pay even 10 percent on collections 
let alone 50 percent. Let your banker and 
your wholesale company respect you and 
your business. Don’t get the reputation of 
being a poor creditman. (How many of you 
men can say you are really good creditmen?) 

Now, with spring opening up and things 
beginning to roll, why not clean house in 
your credit department, since you have 
closed your books and know where you stand, 
and make the other 9 months of 1953 profit- 
able ones for you and your business? 

Please consider what I have said, as this 
is the way conditions as of today look to me, 


II, BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE FUTURE, AS 
FAR AS I CAN GUESS AT THIS TIME 


Much of the money allocated for war mate- 
rials has not been spent because so much 
war material is in the blueprint and drafting 
stage, and Mr. Wilson, our Secretary of De- 
fense, is bound and determined to cut war 
production. That means that the private 
individual, or consumer, has got to keep 
things agoing. If you will glance back and 
review what I have written in the first part 
of this letter, you can see what the basis 
is going to be as far as the buying power 
of the average man is concerned. I think 
there are enough public works, such as high- 
ways, dams, churches, schools, water sys- 
tems, new homes, paving, and sewers, to in- 
sure a very good year yet; but you have got 
to remember that if the Korean war should 
stop soon there is going to be deflation (in- 
stead of inflation), which can be worse than 
inflation is. 

Your guess for the future is as good as 
mine. I still say, as I told you during the 
Presidential campaign, “Let the politicians 
do the politicking. Let the businessman 
stop, look, and listen.” But while he is 
doing so he had better make hay while the 
sun is still shining. Let him go over his 
business carefully and departmentize it, if 
he hasn’t already done so. Let him, above 
all else, try to fortify his credit department, 
because that is the heart of his business, 
and it is just as strong as that department 
is and no stronger. 

I hope this letter has given you some food 
for thought. I am not a crystal gazer, but 
I try to write from the facts as I see them, 
I think that from here on out it is going to 
be a survival of the fittest. The survivor 
will be the man who plays his cards most 
carefully and the man who understands and 
realizes that he is sitting in on the stiffest 
game of poker he ever played and knows 
that if he doesn’t play his cards carefully 
he is going to push his chair back and step 
out of business. A lot of businessmen are 
going to do that very thing. 

Remember the old saying, “Keep smiling.” 

Yours very truly, 
MIKE JENNEY, 
General Manager, 
Pioneer Service Co., Inc. 
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Why Taxes Must Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has proved true throughout history 
that, “Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish.” Unless 50 million individual 
taxpayers in this Nation wish to ulti- 
mately perish under a crushing load of 
taxation they should demand of their 
respective Representatives in Congress 
that individual income taxes be reduced 
and reduced now. There is a petition 
on the Speaker’s desk which, if signed 
by the 218 Representatives in Congress, 
there can be tax relief. Yes, tax relief 
on July 1, this year, amounting to 11 
percent. Fifty million taxpayers should 
contact their Representatives by tele- 
gram, letter, or telephone, urging them 
to sign the petition and thus keep their 
preelection promise to the people that 
if elected he would vote to reduce taxes. 
All a Member of Congress has to do to 
fulfill his promise to his constituents is 
to first sign the petition on the Speaker’s 
desk and then vote for H. R. 1, the tax 
reduction bill, when it comes to the floor 
for consideration and action. 

Canada has reduced her taxes. Great 
Britain has reduced her taxes. Italy has 
reduced taxes. France has reduced 
taxes. Unless individual income taxes 
are reduced for American taxpayers, 
their tax money will be sent to these 
foreign countries that are now reducing 
their taxes with the aid of our taxpayers’ 
money. 

At this point I wish to insert, under 
leave to extend heretofore granted, an 
article by David Lawrence, with com- 
ments on it, entitled “Why Taxes Must 
Be Cut.” It was published in U. S. News 
& World Report February 27, 1953: 

Way Taxes Must Be Cur 
(By David Lawrence) 

Taxes can be cut, and they will be cut— 
provided Congress and the country under- 
stand why they must be cut. 

For 20 years the psychology in government 
has been based on the fallacious theory that 
the executive branch determines whatever 
sums it wishes to spend—not necessarily 
what ought to be spent. Then the citizens 
are expected to pay taxes and also lend their 
savings to meet the budget. 

Today that psychology is being reversed. 
The executive branch of the Government is 
being warned by a set of tragic facts which 
have been un the stability of our 
whole economy that the only sums which 
should be spent are those which the total 
of estimated tax collections will permit. 

This is a change the American people voted 
for in the last election. 

To say that a reduction of taxes is de- 
manded merely because individuals or cor- 
porations will thereby have increased sums 
left over after taxes is to miss the entire 
point of the controversy. 

For the real purpose of a tax reduction 
today is to restore the basic economic health 
of our country. 

The crisis we face is this: The strongest 
industrial Nation in the world is in danger 
of & desirtctive depression growing out of 


fiscal errors in the past and the reckless use 
of the taxing power. 

It should have been obvious long before 
this that collapse is in store for a govern- 
ment which spends more than it takes in 
every year and yet increases tax rates on 
the theory that the sources of taxation are 
limitless. It is fundamentally wrong to as- 
sume that a private-enterprise economy can 
survive any such drain. 

When the taxing power is abused and the 
public debt is constantly increased, confi- 
dence in the monetary unit is shaken. The 
American dollar today is relatively stronger 
than any other currency in the world, but 
this is merely another way of saying that a 
man with one broken leg is better off than a 
man with two broken legs. 

If the American dollar goes down, all the 
other currencies will drop even more 
precipitately. 

The most important bulwark of the free 
world today is a sound dollar. But a sound 
dollar means not just a balanced budget. It 
calls for a surplus in the Treasury and a 
decreasing tax load. 

Taxes are burdensome on every class but 
mostly on the persons of lowest incomes. 
The solution is not to be found just in 
changing the individual tax rates to give 
relief to certain income groups. It must 
come by cutting down the tax costs imbedded 
in the prices of goods everybody has to buy. 

This is because taxes are reflected in our 
high price level of today. In one way or 
another, taxes have been added to manu- 
facturing and distribution costs so that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has been cut 
in half in the last 20 years. The resultant 
demands for higher and higher wages have 
produced spirals which have added to the 
whole strain. 

America has been on the verge of an eco- 
nomic collapse due to the unsoundness of 
the dollar, the virtual exhaustion of the 
taxing power, and the mounting increases in 
national debt. 

The Eisenhower administration takes over 
at a time when the preceding administration 
has left a legacy of near bankruptcy. An- 
other 4 years of spending without cutting 
appropriations and reducing taxes would 
have broken down the entire American in- 
dustrial machine. The American people 
wisely called a halt. 

Today we see in the headlines a series 
of contradictory statements about tax re- 
duction. It is being said that taxes cannot 
be reduced until the budget is balanced. 
This puts the cart before the horse. Ac- 
tually the budget must not “only be bal- 
anced but a surplus provided, and this can 
best be accomplished by first limiting the 
tax intake. Then—after the amount avail- 
able for spending is carefully estimated— 
is the time to make an equitable allocation 
of the tax fund. 

‘There are no “must” items or sacred items 
in any budget except those directly con- 
cerned with survival. We should reduce our 
expense for military defense to the mini- 
mum of national safety and then cut any 
or all other items no matter how long they 
have existed or how deeply they are rooted 
in the budgets of past years. 

This is a painful process, But we must 
prepare for a period of austerity in Gov- 
ernment spending. Almost every item pro- 
posed for the Federal budget can be justi- 
fied as necessary by some agency of Gov- 
ernment or by some interested group. Po- 
litical and even local business support can 
be brought to bear to retain or increase cer- 
tain appropriations. But the answer is to 
take a look at the grim alternative—the 
hardships that will come to everybody if 
the entire business structure breaks down 
and unemployment ensues. 

The whole defense of the free world will 
suffer if the American dollar collapses. 

The budget can be cut because it must 
be cut and because taxes must be reduced, 
It’s the way to a stronger America, 
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In the first place David Lawrence in 
many instances in his predictions has 
given evidence of the power of divina- 
tion such as appears in his article of 
February 27, 1953: 

The crisis we face is this: The strongest 
industrial nation in the world is in danger 
of a destructive depression. growing out of 
fiscal errors in the past and reckless use of 
the taxing power. 

It should have been obvious long before 
this that collapse is in store for a govern- 
ment which spends more than it takes in 
every year and yet increases tax rates on the 
theory that the sources of taxation are lim- 
Itless. It is fundamentally wrong to assume 
that a private-enterprise economy can sur- 
vive any such drain. 


The entire article is replete with 
prophecy and sound fiscal philosophy. I 
am inserting the entire article to show 
that what David Lawrence brought to 
the attention of the American people 
was long before Great Britain reduced 
her personal income taxes, dispensed 
with the excess-profits tax, cut her sales 
taxes and gave special tax inducements 
to stimulate her industries, 


Position of the American Cattle Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Wise Attitude,” published in 
the American Cattle Producer for April 
1953. The article sets forth the basic 
position of the American cattle industry, 
and I commend it to the reading of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wise ATTITUDE 


It comes as no surprise to us that cattle- 
men are backing up Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson in his attitude of less Gov- 
ernment support and more private enter- 
prise, even though their own industry needs 
badly some kind of shot in the arm. 

We know that that has been the feeling 
of cattlemen all along. They have never 
wanted the Government to interfere in their 
business; and now, with almost unfailing 
regularity, wherever cattlemen gather—in 
State association meetings already held in 
Utah, Kansas, Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
in many local areas—they wind up with a 
commendation of Secretary Benson and op- 
position to Government support or control. 

The public must be a little surprised at 
an industry which has taken the beating 
the cattle industry has, and does not ask the 
Government for price supports. True, there 
have been Congressmen who wanted to in- 
troduce bills to support cattle prices, but 
they got no backing from the ranchers. 

Discussing the price situation with Secre- 
tary Benson in Washington, a group of cat- 
tle and beef industry representatives told 
Mr. Benson they did not want price supports, 
‘They were opposed, as well, to price controls, 
such as the proposed standby legislation 
and price and wage freeze order now under 
consideration. 

Credit is due the cattleman for this stand. 
Whether he gets credit for it now or not is 
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tmmaterial. The important thing is that 
the industry is setting an example that will 
sooner or later have to be followed by all 
agriculture. 

Government supports have a peculiar way 
of getting an industry into trouble eventu- 
ally. At the moment the dairy people are 
finding themselves in such trouble. Price 
supports have gradually but surely just about 
priced butter off the market. And with all 
the support, the dairymen, as we go to press, 
are meeting in Washington for a discussion 
of the butter surplus problem. 

The worst feature of supports, and all Gov- 
ernment interference with business, is their 
tendency to hang on and on once they have 
been imposed. It took a long time and a good 
dose of bad prices to get rid of the unneces- 
sary and unworkable price controls on beef. 
Cattlemen feel relieved now that those con- 
trols have been abandoned, and they want 
no more of them. 

The sooner other industries realize the 
wisdom of this attitude, the sooner we will 
get back to the free economy that made this 
Nation great. 


Britain Cuts Taxes 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is one policy from which the 
British leaders never depart and that is 
to be for the best interests of Great Brit- 
ain first, last, and all the time. While 
the British are lowering taxes as the 
Conservative Government promised to do 
if placed in power, our leaders are yield- 
ing to the song of the spenders, “Do not 
let them take it away.” Fifty million 
sovereign citizen taxpayers in the United 
States are facing the resistance to tax re- 
duction by their present Representatives 
who refuse to even sign a petition to give 
the promised tax relief. Hundreds of 
thousands of taxpayers drove through 
rain, sleet, and wind to vote last Novem- 
bez for tax relief. What will they do at 
the next election if betrayed now? Will 
they drive through storms to vote? 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
“Times-Herald under date of April 17, 


1953: 
BRITAIN CUTS Taxes 


The British are getting the tax relief they 
voted for. 

The new budget, presented to the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, grants a welcome 
2% percent reduction in income taxes to 
everybody. The excess profits tax is not to 
be renewed. Sales taxes have been slashed 
25 percent and on some items much more. 
A favored tax position is being given to 
money invested in new productive facilities. 
The overall tax saving is 6 percent. 

The British voters were told by the Con- 
ser vative party that it would give the tax- 
payers a break. On this promise, the British 
equivalent of our New Deal party was thrown 
out of office, the Conservatives took over, 
and are now redeeming their pledge. 

The Republican Party came to power in 
similar circumstances. The voters were led 
to expect that they would get tax relief if 
they turned out the New Deal. They were 
told that this could be accomplished 
through a more intelligent appraisal of our 


defense needs which would discriminate be- 
tween the essential and the inessential. Mr. 
Eisenhower was said to be peculiarly 
equipped for this task because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts of life in the 
Pentagon and in the NATO army. 

The United States was never menaced by 
the Russians in the sense that the British 
were and are. The British, it appears are 
planning to spend a little more on defense 
in the coming year, but they can still cut 
taxes and balance their budget with the 
help of American aid. American taxpayers 
are promised no immediate relief, however, 
In effect, American taxpayers are subsidizing 
tax relief for the British and getting no 
relief themselves. Our population is about 
three times Britain’s and our defense bill 
about 10 times as great. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
R. A. Butler, was a recent visitor to Wash- 
ington. His new budget is the prize which 
he took home with him. The resistance of 
our administration to the Reed bill is the 
price which is being exacted from American 
taxpayers for Mr. Butler's success. 

The Canadians are also getting tax relief 
estimated at 11 percent. Canadian defense 
efforts are almost negligible in comparison 
with ours, but cutting our bill for arms is 
said to be extremely difficult while cutting 
their government's exactions is no problem 
at all. 

The new British budget is intended, among 
other things, to take up the slack in employ- 
ment that may result from relaxation of the 


Russian threat. If that is important for 


Britain, it is no less important for the United 
States. So far as the economic health of the 
world is concerned, it is a great deal more 
important that the American economy be in 
good shape because it is the industries of 
this country which are depended upon to buy 
an enormous share of the world’s raw ma- 
terials, a share altogether disproportionate to 
the population of our country. 

If the British Government can pare ex- 
penses, our Government can pare expenses. 
If the British Government can cut taxes and 
still balance the budget, our Government 
can do at least as much. The new British 
budget has made those in this country who 
are opposing the Reed bill look absurd. 


Community Visitation Program of the 
Intermountain Indian School, Brigham 
City, Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 17, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three short 
articles describing the operation and 
progress of the highly commendable 
community visitation program of the In- 
termountain Indian School in Brigham 
City, Utah. 

The first is a description of the pro- 
gram entitied “Intermountain Indian 
School Community Visitation and Stu- 
dent Exchange Program” for March 
1953. The second is a report of the In- 
termountain Indian School on the com- 
munity visitation to Provo, Utah, on 
March 23-26, 1953. The third is a news- 
paper clipping taken from the Provo 
Daily Herald of April 10, 1953, which de- 
scribes the results of a 3-day visit to the 
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Indian school of 25 Provo High School 
students. ‘These visits are part of an 
overall plan to acquaint and adjust the 
Navajo Indian students with the ways of 
the white men, so that they can assume 
responsible roles in the community life 
of the country. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTERMOUNTAIN INDIAN SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
VISITATION AND STUDENT EXCHANGE Pro- 
GRAM, faRCH 1953 


The purpose of Intermountain Indian 
School is to train Navaho students to earn 
their living off the reservation. This is a 
big jump for any Navaho child, which is 
equivalent in many ways to stepping out of 
the simple, primitive, and economically 
backward life of 1880 to the complex, imper- 
sonal, and competitive modern life of 1955. 
It is a particularly. difficult step to take for 
the Navaho boy and girl who did not get a 
chance to start school until they were 14 
years of age or over, simply because there 
was no school for them to attend. 

It is in recognition of this problem that 
we are undertaking a community visitation 
plan for our Navaho boys and girls during 
their last 2 years of schooling here: At the 
same time, this community visitation pro- 
gram offers a grand opportunity to friends of 
the Navaho who live in the intermountain 
region. Furthermore, it is a program in 
which we can all derive benefits in helping 
these children to become productive and 
capable citizens, rather than being a drag on 
the national budget. 


WHAT IS THE COMMUNITY VISITATION PROGRAM? 


Briefly, by working through the chambers 
of commerce, the Red Cross, and other civic 
organizations, Intermountain Indian School 
will solicit communities that are willing to 
participate in this visitation program. Ar- 
rangements will then be made for a group 
of 25 of our boys and girls to visit a com- 
munity for 2 or 3 days. The boys and girls 
will all be at least 17 years of age and will 
have had at least 3 years of schooling here 
at Intermountain. They will stay in homes 
for the 2 or 3 nights of their visit. Each 
morning they will be assembled to visit 
public schools, various industries of the com- 
munity, churches, stores, and other points 
that will help them to get acquainted with 
the living conditions and economic oppor- 
tunities to persons in our modern society. 
This will help the boys and girls to feel more 
at ease in dealing with strangers in new 
situations, and will give them valuable voca- 
tional guidance. 

The school will, of course, provide trans- 
portation to and from the community to be 
visited, together with a bus driver and both 
a man and a woman teacher as escorts and 
chaperons. 

All that the school will solicit by way of 
expense to the community would be to ex- 
tend free hospitality for lodging, for supper 
and breakfast during their visit, together 
‘with plans for visiting the points of interest. 

In return the school offers an exchange- 
visitation program, whereby a similar num- 
ber of white boys and girls from the same 
community may visit this school for 2 or 3 
days. Transportation to and from the school 
would be provided through the community's 
facilities, but transportation while in Brig- 
ham City would be provided by the school, 
Correspondingly, arrangements would be 
made for the non-Indian children to have 
accommodations here on the grounds during 
their visit. This would be a wonderful op- 
portunity for many white boys and girls to 
visit an Indian school, to learn more about 
Utah, and to get better acquainted with 
another cultural group at minimum expense 
for all concerned. 

Further details would, of course, be worked 
out to mutual advantage, either through 
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representatives of the school visiting selected 
groups in the community to be visited or 
through representatives from that commu- 
nity visiting Intermountain. Anyone inter- 
ested can make contact directly with Dr. 
George A. Boyce, school superintendent, 
Intermountain Indian School, Brigham City, 
Utah. 
AIMS 

1. To give our older Navaho students more 
intimate, firsthand knowledge of off-reserva- 
tion life. 

2. To help our Navaho students choose 
their vocations wisely on the basis of jobs 
available to them, better understanding of 
the work involved, and knowledge of living 
conditions in various communities. 

3. To enable residents in various commu- 
nities to get better acquainted with the 
school program and the fine young citizens 
being trained. 

4. To offer interested people an opportu- 
nity to engage in a personally satisfying 
and extremely worthwhile experience on be- 
half of the Indian people. 

5. To enable non-Indian children to visit 
the Indian school for several days as a re- 
turn courtesy and as a very exciting, broad- 
ening educational experience, 


REPORT ON THE COMMUNITY VISITATION TO 
Provo, UTAH, MARCH 23-26, 1953 


Most of the general information concern- 
ing the visit to Provo has been contained in 
newspaper articles and in the agenda drawn 
up by the Provo Chamber of Commerce. 
This report will serve to enlarge on some of 
the events that took place and offer some 
suggestions for preparing for future trips. 

That trip seemed to be highly successful 
because the Intermountain students ap- 
peared to gain a great deal of knowledge 
about a community. Our students adjusted 
quickly to the situation. They made friends 
rapidly and the Provo students seemed to 
appreciate sincerely our students’ ability to 
contribute much to the activities. At no 
time did I notice any indication of con- 
descension. A true feeling of equality pre- 
vailed at all times. One could easily sense 
the true feeling of genuine friendships being 
developed. The first morning after our ar- 
rival, our students and the Provo students 
Were arm in arm chatting and laughing like 
old friends, Our students displayed a brand 
of confidence and congeniality that was truly 
surprising. 

The Provo Chamber of Commerce and the 
Provo schools cooperated very well in plan- 
ning and executing the agenda at all times. 
Mr. Wyley Sessions was chairman of the 
committee for the event. He was untiring 
in his efforts to do everything possible to 
assure the success of the visitation. He 
made himself constantly available and ac- 
companied us on most of the tours. 

Our students were very easy to handle. 
They were on time for each appointment and 
conducted themselves in a courteous man- 
ner at all times. 

All of the townspeople were genuinely 
courteous and interested in our students. 
Many of the Provo people stopped our stu- 
dents on the street to chat with them. One 
of our students commented: “Provo is a 
very friendly city. The people in the stores 
say, Thank you, come back again.“ 

Our students seemed reluctant to leave 
Provo.. They are looking forward to the 
visit of the Provo students to Intermoun- 
tain. Most of our students have already 
written to their host or hostess. Some have 
received letters from their friends in Provo. 

Our students seemed to be more enthused 
about the things they did with their hosts 
than with the planned agenda. The privi- 
lege of learning to live in a home and doing 
things with someone their own age appeared 
to please them very much. Each morning 
they reported the things they had done the 
night before. Here is a list of some of the 


interesting things they did with their host 
or hostess. 

Many of them rode around town with 
their host or hostess. They seemed to get 
quite a thrill out of this activity. 

Several of the boys attended a civil-de- 
fense meeting. This gave them a new con- 
cept of how peoples in a community work 
together for the common good. 

Some groups played basketball and base- 
ball together in the evenings. 

Several girls said they helped cook and 
helped with the dishes. 

Most of our students reported that. they 
taught the folks with whom they stayed how 
to speak some Navaho. 

Several students spoke before class groups 
in the high school. They told about life 
on the reservation and life at Intermoun- 
tain. 

Some of them sang Navaho songs for the 
classes. 

Two boys were taken to a birthday party. 
There they learned to play some parlor 
games. 

Several learned to play cards and monop- 
oly. 

Many watched television. 

One boy’s birthday happened to fall on 
the day we were visiting Provo. The host’s 
family had a cake and party dinner for him. 
He was very proud of this recognition. 

Many of the girls said they stood around 
the piano and sang songs in the evening. 

On the night before our de many 
of the students had little group parties in 
honor of the visit. 


[From the Provo (Utah) Daily Herald of 
April 10, 1953] 


Provo STUDENTS Have WONDERFUL TIME ON 
8-Day EDUCATIONAL Trip TO INDIAN SCHOOL 


(By Jack Nelson) 


Twenty-five Provo High School students 
returned home wide-eyed Wednesday night 
after a 3-day exchange visit to the Inter- 
mountain Indian School at Brigham City. 

The visit was part of a program to better 
acquaint the Indian and white students. 
Three weeks ago 25 Indian students visited 
the Provo High School and stayed 3 days at 
the homes of the students who went to 
Brigham City. 

More than 2,300 Navaho students are en- 
rolled in the Indian school, chiefly from 
Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. Besides 
learning the three R’s, they are taught trades 
and homemaking and ways of making a 
living. 

Provo students were amazed to find how 
self-reliant the Indian students were—cut- 
ting each other’s hair, doing their own laun- 
dry, and cleaning their dormitories. 

On arriving in Brigham City Monday after- 
noon, the Provo group was met by the Indian 
students that had previously visited Provo. 
Each was soon taken in tow by the partner 
that had stayed with him on the Indians’ 
visit 3 weeks ago. They stayed in the dormi- 
tories with the Indians, ate their meals with 
them, and visited their classes. 

Monday night the girls of the group were 
given a fashion show by the girl students of 
the school. “They make their own clothes, 
and they really showed good taste,” said 
Mary Morgan, a sophomore student at Brig- 
ham Young High School. Nearly all the 
students commented on how friendly and 
respectful the Indian students had been. 

Accompanying the Provo students were 
Burt Asay, social-studies instructor at Provo 
High School, and Mrs. Virginia Poulson, 
home-economics instructor at Brigham 
Young High School. 

“I think our students could well take a 
lesson from the Indian students’ behavior 
in class and willingness to learn,” Mr. Asay 
said. “But we were really showed a wonder- 
ful time. The school and the Brigham City 
some of Commerce were wonderful 

osts,” 
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An assembly depicting Indian culture and 
dances was put on by the Indian students 
for the visitors yesterday. In one hoop 
dance two 15-year-old Indian boys ended 
with six hoops woven among their arms and 
legs. 

This is the first time such an exchange 
project between the Indian school and other 
high schools has been attempted. It has 
Judged a success, however, and will be con- 
tinued with schools throughout the State i9 
the future, 


President Shows Statesmanship in Tariff 
Law Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a thoughtful editorial from the Buffalo 
Courier-Express regarding President 
Eisenhower’s request that Congress ex- 
tend the existing law on reciprocal-trade 
agreements for 1 year beyond June 12. 
Before tinkering with the present act, 
it is the part of wisdom to study very 
carefully any proposed changes, since 
they are bound to have an influential 
bearing not only on phases of our do- 
mestic economy, but also the entire field 
of foreign policy. Prior to the expira- 
tion date of the present law, it is simply 
impossible for a new a tion to 
give this complicated subject the atten- 
tion it deserves, Urgent pressures are 
constantly exerted both to tighten and 
broaden the present law. The only feas- 
ible course is to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in its present 
form for 1 year to give the executive 
and legislative branches, working jointly, 
the time they need to reach a well- con- 
sidered conclusion, consonant with the 
best interests of our country. 


PRESIDENT SHOWS STATESMANSHIP IN TARIFF 
Law ATTITUDE 


President Eisenhower demonstrated a high 
quality of statesmanship when he asked Con- 
gress to extend the present Reciprocal Trade 
Act for 1 year beyond June 12. The reason 
for his request was to allow time for a thor- 
ough reexamination of United States eco- 
nomic foreign policy. 

That the Reciprocal Trade Act has facili- 
tated world trade is beyond contradiction, 
If it were not for that legislation, trading 
between this country and other nations would 
be at a much lower ebb than it is, Former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull put years of 
effort into a study of international trade 
which culminated in the passage of that act. 
Its purpose is expansion of exchange of goods 
through agreements, whereby this and other 
nations mutually agree to lower tariffs and 
other barriers to imports. 

But there can be no doubt that it is worthy 
of reexamination, as President Eisenhower 
so well said. As he pointed out, American 
trade policy is only one part, although a 
vital part, of a larger problem. This prob- 
lem, he said, “embraces the need to develop 
through cooperative action among the free 
nations, a strong and self-supporting eco- 
nomic system capable of providing both the 
military strength to deter aggression and 
the rising productivity that can improve 
living standards.” 
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President Eisenhower has had sufficient 
experience in Europe to realize the impor- 
tance of the trade element in rebuilding a 
strong economy and in preparing nations for 
defense. Yet he wisely did not limit him- 
sélf to Europe, but encompassed the entire 
free world, when, in regard to a reexamina- 
tion of the act, he said: 

The long-term economic stability of the 
whole free world and the overriding question 
of world peace will be heavily influenced by 
the wisdom of our decisions. As for the 
United States itself, its security is fully as 
dependent upon the economic health and 
stability of the other free nations as upon 
their adequate military strength.” 

Protective-tariff forces in Congress no 
doubt would like an immediate amendment 
of the law as they hold that American pro- 
ducers have been thrown into unfair compe- 
tition with those in areas of lower costs. 
But Americans remember well what was the 
final result of the high tariffs in the Harding- 
Coolidge-Hoover administrations. Now the 
world is divided into halves, and the free half 
must become economically strong in this 
hour of crisis. 

It is the part of wisdom to let well enough 
alone until profound study shows what im- 
provements can be made in the present Re- 
ciprocal Trades Act. For showing that wis- 
153 we must congratulate President Eisen- 

ower, 


Resolution Favoring Efforts Expended by 
Un-American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent for me so to do hav- 
ing been heretofore granted me, I take 
pleasure in calling to your attention and 
to the attention of all the Members of 
this 83d Congress what appears to me 
as a very important certified copy of a 
resolution dated April 2, 1953, forwarded 
to me by the esteemed H. C. Peiffer, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kiwanis Club 
of South Gate, Calif. A copy of his letter 
is also hereinafter set forth. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of South Gate is 
in the county of Los Angeles, being my 
resident city and is just about a 15- 
minute drive from the Federal Building 
in Los Angeles where the House Un- 
American Activities Committee recently 
held public hearings beginning March 23 
for several days. 

This resolution is, therefore, more sig- 
nificant than otherwise because this 
Kiwanis Club forwarding this resolution 
consists of more than 100 successful pro- 
fessional businessmen who have, no 
doubt, read in the public press, seen over 
television, and heard over radio the work 
and function of this committee there for 
several days. You see, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, that this resolution was mani- 
festly prepared and approved by this 
group of patriotic American citizens with 
more than usual personal knowledge of 
what the House Un-American Activities 
Committee is doing; of the problem it 
faces; of how it conducts its hearings; 
the manner in which the members con- 


duct themselves, and the manner in 
which witnesses are called before the 
committee and testify, and how the com- 
mittee conducts itself in response, 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, South 
Gate is my resident city and the Kiwanis 
Club is one of the very important clubs 
in the whole Pacific coast area. Having 
had the pleasure of personally speaking 
at several meetings of this club and being 
personally acquainted with a large num- 
ber of the members thereof, I wish to 
say that this resolution comes from a 
group of patriotic, successful American 
citizens from whom this United States 
Congress or any of its committees should 
be proud to receive such resolution on 
any subject. The letter and resolution 

ollow: 


KIWANIS CLUB OF SOUTH GATE, CALIF., 
South Gate, Calif., April 7, 1953. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 

House of Representatives, Congress- 
man, 23d District of California, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith, please find a 
certified copy of a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Kiwanis Club of 
South Gate, going on record as being most 
heartily in favor of every effort being ex- 
pended by the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, and extends to the members of this 
committee a similar approbation for the ef- 
forts of this committee. 

Very sincerely, 
KIWANIS CLUB or SOUTH GATE, 
H. C. PEIFFER, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

“Whereas it is well known that there are 
numerous subversive elements in our midst 
throughout this great country of ours; and 

“Whereas these subversive elements have 
been declared to be illegal by the Congress 
of the United States by public law and, 
hence, these subversive elements have gone 
underground in the operation of their des- 
Picable and nefarious operations and at- 
tempts to undermine the very foundations 
of the liberties and Government which we 
have enjoyed since the inception of our 
country; and 

“Whereas there has been a committee of 
the Congress of the United States in opera- 
tion for 15 years past and which is known 
as the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee; and 

“Whereas said committee has been dili- 
gent in its efforts to root out these evils 
which are making every effort to form a 
cancer in our present form of government; 
and 

“Whereas the recent investigations of the 
Un-American Activities Committee have dis- 
closed efforts on the part of these subversives 
to infiltrate into our school system and also 
in the field of entertainment, which infiltra- 
tion would become a most dangerous condi- 
tion if permitted: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of the 
city of South Gate, Calif., goes on record 
as being most heartily in favor of every effort 
being expended by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and extends to the members 
of this committee a similar approbation for 
the efforts of this committee; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be placed in the hands of the public press, 
the city of South Gate, and the members of 
this committee.” 

I, Herbert C. Peiffer, hereby certify the 
foregoing to be a true and correct copy of 
a resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Kiwanis Club of South Gate, 
Calif., at a regular meeting which was held 
April 2, 1953. 

HERBERT C. PEIFFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Ghost Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 18, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a letter on 
the subject of Ghost Surgery. The letter 
was addressed by me to Dr, Thomas H. 
Lanman, president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

APRIL 15, 1953. 
Dr. THOMAS H. LANMAN, 
President, Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. LANMAN: My attention has been 
called to an article written by Joseph Gar- 
land, carried in the Boston Herald of April 12, 
1953, This article was a review of a con- 
ference the writer had with Dr. Arthur W. 
Allen, past president of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and past president of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. It relates 
certain conduct on the part of medical men 
which is so revealing and of such importance 
that I am referring to it, in this letter, and 
bringing it to the attention of some of my 
colleagues. 

According to this article, Dr. Allen refers 
to these practices as “unethical and un- 
scupulous” medical practice, and to the 
particular conduct of the doctors involved as 
“unethical and unscrupulous practice in its 
most vicious form.” He further states that 
he is highly concerned about the extent of 
this conduct and the reluctance of many 
medical men to bring it to the attention of 
the public. He refers to “ghost surgery,” 
“fee-splitting,” “kickbacks,” and “buying and 
selling patients” by men to whose care has 
been entrusted the lives of suffering and 
dying people. 

According to Dr. Allen—and he ought to 
know—the people of Massachusetts and 
other parts of the country are exposed to 
the following unethical practices by medical 
men: 

Doctors frighten their patients into un- 
necessary surgery for the sake of a higher 
fee which is “often split with the surgeon.” 

In addition, surgeons practice “ghost sur- 
gery.” A patient is advised by his family 
doctor that a certain surgeon has been se- 
lected to perform an operation. While the 
patient is unconscious in the operating room, 
he is operated upon by a different surgeon, 
entirely unknown to him, and the two sur- 
geons split the fee. This is deception in its 
lowest form. 

In cond this, Dr. Allen says, “I do 
not think a patient should pay money for 
services to an unknown party. Life and 
health should not be bartered on a money 
basis. There is no reason to subject the 
public to medical chicanery; the buying and 
selling of patients.” 

This despicable practice is called fee-split- 
ting and in referring to it, Dr. Allen said, 
“Incompetent doctors, often with a large fol- 
lowing, place the lives and health of their 
patients on the market. They collect the 
fees for work performed by others whom the 
patient never sees, then split it with these 
ghosts.” 

He refers to this as a common practice and 
says that an even more common situation 
is those cases where kick back a 
certain percentage of their fees to the medi- 
cal men who give them the business. 
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Referring to unnecessary operations for 
financial gain, Dr. Allen says that appendec- 
tomies probably top the list and that they 
are closely followed by hysterectomies, or 
removal of the uterus, and removal of 
ovarian cysts. 

Dr. Allen states that these practices are 
going on in Massachusetts and that doctors 
have formed groups for unethical purposes, 

The Massachusetts Medical Society went 
out of its way to term the work of Dr. 
Robert E. Lincoln, of West Medford, Mass., 
as unethical, and they demanded his resig- 
nation from the State medical society. This 
was in March 1952. 

The most that could be said about Dr. Lin- 
coln is that he is trying to help people and 
alleviate human suffering. He has fought 
almost alone against the tremendous pres- 
sure and unjustified charges made by the 
powerful Massachusetts Medical Society, of 
which you are the head. 

Your society still stands condemned for 
having failed to conduct an honest, impar- 
tial, and thorough study of the Lincoln bac- 
teriophage-lysate treatment which has saved 
the lives of cancer victims and victims of 
other diseases in all parts of the country. 
There never has been even a suggestion that 
Dr. Lincoln has indulged in any of the almost 
unbelievable, vicious, and fraudulent prac- 
tices which Dr. Allen states, unqualifiedly, 
are being practiced in Massachusetts by 
medical men. 

I am writing this letter to set forth the 
foregoing statements of Dr. Allen and, par- 
ticularly, to ask the following questions: 

How many of these doctors to whom Dr. 
Allen refers have been called upon to resign 
from the Massachusetts Medical Society? 

In how many instances has the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society taken steps to have 
these guilty doctors deprived of their license 
to practice? 

In how many such instances has the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society turned the pub- 
lic spotlight on the offenders? 

The Massachusetts Medical Society went 
to great lengths to issue damaging press re- 
leases regarding Dr. Lincoln because the ef- 
fectiveness of his work among patients was 
becoming increasingly embarrassing to mem- 
bers of the medical profession who refused to 
administer his treatment to their patients. 

I request an early and complete response 
to this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator. 


Israel—Five Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, 5 years ago 
there came into being a new nation 
founded by modern pioneers inspired by 
an ancient faith. The cherished dream 
of a Jewish homeland came true. Never 
again would persons of Jewish faith find 
themselves stranded in hostile lands 
without a friendly refuge from evil op- 
pressors and their agitated ignorant 
mobs. The warm hand of friendship 
was extended; the door to the new land 
stood open. 

AMAZING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Israel has made amazing strides. 
From many lands of divergent customs 
and different tongues have come the 


nearly 2 million people who today call 
Israel their home. With only their in- 
spiring religion as a common denomina- 
tor they have tirelessly and patiently 
striven to solve their novel and manifold 
preblems. While the remaining tasks 
present a formidable challenge enough 
has already been accomplished to make 
it safe to say that history records no par- 
allel to the modern miracle of Israel. 


UPHILL FIGHT 


The uphill fight of the people of Israel 
toward increasing political economic 
stability has earned them the good will 
and assistance of friends in many parts 
of the world, and particularly here in the 
United States, where talented Americans 
of Jewish faith have played such an im- 
portant roll in every phase of our na- 
tional life. 

MORE HELP NEEDED 


While it is proper on this fifth anni- 


versary to express satisfaction at the re- 
markable half decade of progress just 
completed, it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that this new nation can or should 
be expected to handle a greatly dispro- 
portionate share of an international 
problem without long-term outside as- 
sistance. Israel is performing an inter- 
national service and unquestionably de- 
serves international assistance, both 
public and private. 

Again, congratulations to Israel, the 
new but important member of the family 
of free democratic nations. No matter 
what our particular religion may be, we 
can all join wholeheartedly in felicitat- 
ing the citizens of Israel whose common 
bond is one of the world’s truly great and 
most enduring religions, 


Proposed Repeal of Laws Discriminating 
Against Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 18, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
earlier in the present session I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 485) proposing the repeal 
of discriminatory laws as they apply to 
and affect the Indians of Arizona, 
Since that time, many persons in my 
State and elsewhere in the United States 
håve expressed some doubt as to the 
ability of the Indians to live without 
these hindering and restrictive laws. 

At this time I submit for printing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Clarence Wesley, a full-blooded 
Apache Indian, who is president of the 
tribal council of the San Carlos Apaches. 
In his letter Mr. Wesley refutes the 
claims of those who think the Indians 
have not reached a place where they can 
assume their rightful position in our so- 
ciety, alongside their white brothers. 

Clarence Wesley is the product of years 
of Indian culture and the white man’s 
education. He is one of the outstanding 
Indians in the United States, and I am 
sure that in his letter he reflects the 
opinion of all Indian leaders in this coun- 
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try. So it is with great pleasure that I 
submit this letter, to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor», so that my col- 
leagues in the Senate and the people of 
the United States may know how a full- 
blooded Indian feels about his own rights. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDIAN SPOKESMAN PRESENTS CASE FOR REPEAL 
or ANTILIQUOR Law 
EDITOR, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

May we advise Mrs. J. H. Kirkland who ex- 
presses sO much concern over the Indian 
liquor problem in The People Speak of April 
3, to let the Indians speak for themselves, 
Contrary to impressions she may have gained 
from the movies, we are quite able to say 
more than “ugh” and “howgh.” Our friends 
of the Hopi tribe have many fine men among 
them who can represent the views of their 
people. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Kirkland isn't the only 
person to hold the views expressed in her 
letter. It looks as if the 83d Congress 
doesn’t understand the wider implications of 
its hesitation and probable eventual refusal 
to repeal the Federal law against the sale 
of liquor to Indians. We know that certain 
eastern organizations oppose such a repeal 
very strongly, but it would seem that the 
people who are immediately affected by the 
law should be consulted. 

What does the law mean to an Indian? 
It means that, if he feels like drinking a can 
of beer or a glass of whisky, he has to go to 
a bootlegger to gét it. Oh, yes, an Indian 
gets the same urge for an occasional drink 
that white, yellow, or black men get; His 
physical makeup is no different except for 
the unfortunate fact that his skin has a dif- 
ferent color. 

The bootlegger is out for what he can get. 
He won't sell the Indian one or two glasses; 
he sells him a whole bottle of mostly inferior 
liquor. In order to get the one drink he 
had a craving for, the Indian is stuck with a 
whole bottle. He has the choice of pouring 
out the rest or drinking it all at once, because 
if he is found with the bottle in his pos- 
session, that alone is enough to jail him. He 
doesn't have to be drunk. Just being sus- 
pected of the possession or transporting of 
liquor will turn him in. What happens? 
Naturally, he has no intention of pouring out 
the whisky he paid for so dearly, and if 
there are no pals around with whom he could 
share it, he has to drink it. All at once, be- 
cause he doesn’t want to get caught with the 
bottle. Result? You guessed it: intoxica- 
tion. There are few men of other races who 
would not get intoxicated under similar con- 
ditions, but we always hear the argument 
that “Indians can't take it.” It would be a 
big help if people would investigate the mat- 
ter on their own before repeating popular 
beliefs like that. 

Another aspect of the liquor question is 
this: Why should an Indian GI who serves 
on exactly the same level and under the same 
circumstances as soldiers of other races still 
be subject to a law which bars him from buy- 
ing drinks like his buddies? There is no 
law to bar him from dying for his country. 

The United States of America was founded 
on the belief that all men are created equal 
and that no discrimination should be toler- 
ated for reasons of color or creed. A law 
restricting only a certain race of people is, 
therefore, discriminatory and against the 
principles of this free country. Originally 
enacted to protect the Indians from boot- 
legging Indian traders, the law never worked 
in the first place for the same reason pro- 
hibition didn’t work. It has been proved 
useless and antiquated and has achieved 
nothing. Those people in the East who still 
buck the repeal should realize that. 

An indian is a voting, taxpaying American 
citizen who is spared none of the duties and 
responsibilities of this status. Along with 
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his. fellow. Americans, he should have the 
right to take a drink or leave it alone. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the repeal of the 
Indian liquor ban would not result in heavy 
drinking on the part of the Indians. They 
could not possibly drink any more heavily 
than they do now. The fact is that, after 
the novelty wears off, they would drink less 
than ever. We all know the attraction that 
a forbidden fruit presents. When we know 
that we can walk into a bar, drink a glass of 
whisky without argument, pay for it and 
walk out, it will be as commonplace as going 
to the grocery store for a dozen eggs. We 
don’t buy 12 dozen eggs at a time; we just 
buy what we need to satisfy our immediate 
requirement. The only way to prevent and 
cure heavy drinking among Indians is to 
remove that forbidden-fruit idea. 

Those good people who try to protect the 
Indian by bucking the repeal of the liquor 
law don’t know what they are talking about. 
They are really making matters worse by sup- 
porting and encouraging discrimination, 

CLARENCE WESLEY, 
Chairman, San Carlos Apache 
Tribal Council, San Carlos. 


The Role of the Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 18, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
discussing the role of the Democratic 
Party in the Senate delivered by the 
Democratic leader, the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
on April 17, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PATH OF RESPONSIBILITY 


(Address by Senate Democratic Leader LYN- 
pon B. JoHNSON, of Texas, before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors) 
Mr. Chairman, publishers, editors, mem- 

bers of the fourth estate, back in 1942 I was 

up in a plane over New Guinea with a red- 
headed pilot from Arkansas. We were 
jumped by two Jap Zeros and all of a sudden 

I became very anxious to see that the pilot 

got all the help and cooperation in the world. 

We might have had some disagreements 
if we were both on the ground. I wouldn't 
have helped him if he had suddenly lost his 
head and started shooting at other Ameri- 
cans coming to our aid. 

But as long as he was shooting at Zeros 
he not only had my assistance but my pray- 
ers. I knew that if he failed—if his plane 
were shot down—we all went down with it. 

He was our pilot—our only pilot—and I 
wasn’t going to argue with him as long as he 
fought the enemy. 


THE CRUCIAL YEARS 


For the next 4 years our country will be 
governed by a Republican administration 
that cannot be replaced. During those 4 
years decisions will be made that may deter- 
mine our destiny for generations. 

We Democrats are very conscious of the 
crucial nature of those decisions. 

When we believe them to be right, we will 
support them. When we believe them to 
be wrong, we will oppose them. 


But at all times we will be conscious of 
one fundamental fact: None of us—Demo- 
crats or Republicans—will win unless our 
country wins. 

If the plane is shot down, we all go down 
with it, 

RESPONSIBLE OPPOSITION 


As Democrats, we must maintain our inde- 
pendence, our right to criticize, our right to 
oppose. But it must be responsible inde- 
pendence, valid criticism, principled opposi- 
tion, 

When a minority party follows that course, 
our freedoms are strengthened and our Na- 
tion prospers. When a minority party fol- 
lows the course of opposition just for the 
sake of opposition, our basic unity is 
threatened. 

TO PRESERVE OUR FREEDOMS 


Only yesterday, our President outlined a 
policy for the days that lie ahead. It is a 
wise course, a sound course, a policy based 
upon confidence in America and American 
institutions. 

He expressed the American desire for a 
just and honorable peace. But he stated 
clearly that our desire for peace would not 
lead. us into a wild stampede to weaken our 
defenses. 

He said we are willing to negotiate hon- 
estly for a settlement of the issues that are 
dividing the world. But he called upon the 
Soviet Union to prove its good faith by deeds, 
not just by words. 

That is a policy which will preserve our 
freedoms. That is a policy to which we 
Democrats can and will subscribe whole- 
heartedly. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD 


There is a long step, however, between 
stating a policy and putting it into effect, 
It is in taking that step that the need for a 
responsible opposition will become so yery 
apparent. 

We recognize the difficulties of the role of 
a responsible opposition. We realize that 
only by putting our best foot forward can 
we succeed. 

We have tried in the Senate to combine 
seniority and youthful vigor; experience and 
the drive that comes from a fresh viewpoint. 
We think we have succeeded. 

The senior Democrat on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is the respected 
WALTER F. GEORGE, one of the great states- 
men of our time. The junior Democrat is 
MIKE MANSFIELD, a newly elected Senator 
who has served with distinction in the 
House. 

The senior Democrat on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee is RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
one of America’s outstanding leaders. The 
junior Democrat is STUART SYMINGTON, whose 
knowledge of defense problems flows from 
service as Secretary of the Air Force and 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. 

NO BETTER TEAM 


A major share of my intense pride in the 
Democratic Party flows from my association 
with such men. There is no better team in 
American public life. 

I also believe it is a representative team, 
one which fairly represents the Democratic 
Party. 

These four men are with me today to dis- 
cuss some of the problems that are before 
America. The Democratic leader of the 
House, SAM RAYBURN, who has served more 
years as Speaker than any other man, is here 
with a similar group. 

Later, of course, there will be a question- 
and-answer period. But at this point, with- 
out further introduction, I would like to pre- 
sent to you Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, of 
Georgia, senior Democratic member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

And now, MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
junior Democratic member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
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And now, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
senior Democratic member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Finally, Senator STUART SYMINGTON, junior 
Democratic member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 


The Development of Bipartisanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 18, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
Friday, April 17, 1953, our distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], delivered a 
notable address before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors on the sub- 
ject of The Development of Bipartisan- 
ship. I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BIPARTISANSHIP 


(Address by Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, of 
Georgia, before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors) 


Our Nation, since the organization of the 
Government under the Constitution, has had 
relations with foreign nations. The prob- 
lems growing out of our relations with 
foreign powers for the most part engaged 
the attention of the President, the Secretary 
of State, and a small group in the Senate of 
the United States. For the great mass of 
the American people these problems hardly 
existed under ordinary conditions. With 
the outbreak of World War I, the old order 
changed and we slowly commenced to realize 
the importance of our relations to other peo- 
ples. At the beginning of that war we as- 
sured ourselves that we were separated from 
Europe by some 3,000 miles of ocean and that 
we lived under other and different social, 
economic, and political conditions. We soon 
realized, however, that the cotton farmer in 
the far Southeast and the West, and the 
miners in the West, and the manufacturers 
in all our industrial centers were vitally af- 
fected by every important event in the world, 
although it occurred on the other side of the 
globe. 

Following the end of World War I, and 
especially during the interval between 
World War I and II, many of our people 
earnestly desired to return to the security 
which we in fact enjoyed before the outbreak 
of World War I in large measure. In the 
conduct of our foreign relations, the Con- 
stitution itself gives to the Senate of the 
United States two specific powers; (a) to ad- 
vise and consent to the making of treaties; 
(b) to advise and consent in the appoint- 
ment of ambassadors and ministers to 
foreign countries. 

In recent years, as foreign relations have 
become more complex and we have been 
brought in sharp conflict with the prob- 
lems arising in all parts of the world, prob- 
lems affecting at least our economic, and 
often our political interests, the participa- 
tion of the Congress—House and Senate— 
in the conduct of foreign relations has be- 
come in fact vastly more extensive. Since 
World War II, especially, we have found it 
necessary to implement our policy of meet- 
ing aggression both at home and in the free 
world by much important legislation. 


A1980- 
troversy over (a) the Greek-Turkish pró- 


gram; (b) the Marshall plan; (c) the mu 
security program; (d) the point 4 program; 


and other important matters considered by 
the Congress beyond mere senatorial advice 


and consent to the making of treaties and 
to the confirmation of ministers and ambas- 
sadors. 

From Wilson to Roosevelt, the conduct of 
our foreign affairs was, in the main and with 
some important exceptions, nonpartisan. In 
the conduct of its foreign affairs, the Nation 
must wherever possible speak with one voice, 
and divided authority is, of course, confus- 
ing not only to other nations, but to our 
own people at home. Especially, the Euro- 
pean states have great difficulty in fully 

the Federal-State 

tion and our division of political powers in 
the National Government between the three 
branches. Consequently, this single voice in 
foreign affairs can be attained by seeking 
out areas of agreement in advance of action 
and then taking that action on a united 
basis. A bipartisan policy is something more 
than the nonpartisan conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. 

.I do not mean to indicate that political 
differences can always be submerged, but 
simply that wherever possible we should 
seek out areas of agreement and act within 
those areas. Otherwise, in the face of a 
threat from aggressor nations beyond any 
threat heretofore presented to civilized man- 
kind, we will present a divided opposition 
to aggression and evil influences which seek 
to destroy the liberty of men. 

The minority party is ready at all times 
to give to the administration sincere bi- 
partisan advice and support. We believe 
that we can do so without losing our identity 
as Democrats just as many Republicans, in- 
cluding the late Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, entered into bipartisan consultation 
under a Democratic administration. 

The Democrats do not, of course, abdicate 
their right to freedom of action and they 
will also assert their right to freedom of 
speech. If they believe that administration 
proposals should be opposed because wrong 
in principle and against the best interests 
of the American people, they will register 
their opposition to them but they will stead- 
fastly reject the course of opposition merely 
for the sake of partisan gain. 

The true purpose of our foreign policy 
must remain the peace and security of the 
American people—the maintenance of the 
independence and freedom of our country 
despite aggressive policies of alien and evil 
influence in other areas of the world. The 
Democrats will loyally support policies which 
will promote this purpose, and the President 
may be sure of our cooperation to that end. 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 18, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, my 
colleague the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of United States 
foreign policy, before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, on April 17, 
1953. I am sure the address will be of 
interest to all Senators, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States ForriGw POLICY: fre saat AND 
FUTURE 
(Address of Senator MICHAEL J. AEN 
of Montana, before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors) 

Through a decade of war and ad- 
justment we have faced a continuous series 
of international challenges. We have met 
the challenges, not so well perhaps, as the 
perfectionists demanded, but not so badly 
either, as our enemies desired. 


Some believe there are easier roads to peace 


and stability than acceptance of interna- 
tional responsibilities. The advocates of 
ostrich-isolationism are still with us. So, 
too, are the hotheads of preventive war. The 
vast majority, however, have rejected these 
approaches for what they are—panaceas— 
easy to swallow but deadly in their effect 
on our future. 

It has not always been easy to resist glib 
solutions. We have been severely tried in 
the crucible of the Korean conflict. 
We have been tried, too, in our hearts and 
in our heads, by the systematic provoca- 
tions of the Soviet Union which have built 
up in us, periodically, almost intolerable 
pressures to retreat in confusion into hemi- 
spheric isolationism or to strike out blindly 
in preventive war like a goaded bull at a 
tormentor: It is a tribute to the inner 
fortitude and the commonsense of the 
Nation that we have refused to accept either 
of these futilities. 

Will we continue to meet in the test now 
that there are signs that the Communists 
intend to ease the pressure? ‘Will the temp- 
tation to relax prove too great—to all of 
us? Will we pause to speculate idly on 
whether peace or war lies behind the enig- 
matic scowl that has replaced the enigmatic 
smile in the innermost recesses of the Krem- 
lin? 

If we do, we may get a respite from re- 
sponsibility and even from taxes, but for 
how long? One year? Two years? Five, 
perhaps. 

The world will not stand stin while we 
are on a national vacation. Aggressive total- 
Itarlanism once again will begin to expand, 
The area in which freedom has an oppor- 
tunity to live, to work, and to grow will 
shrink steadily. Once again we will face 
the necessity of risking all in a great con- 
fitct to save liberty from total extinction. 

The fundamental issue of United States 
foreign policy for the present and future, 
then, is simply this: Will we continue to 
work with other nations for international 
stability and peaceful progress or will we 
abandon our efforts on the verge of their 
fruition? At stake in the decision are not 
only our lives but the lives of our children 
and our children’s children. 

We will choose, I am confident, to build 
and not to abandon. 

This course means a reorganization in the 
conduct of our international relations. Con- 
trol over foreign policy must be concentrated 
in the hands of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State so that the sprawling agen- 
cies overseas can be curbed and reduced, so 
that America can speak abroad with a single 
voice. As a first step, MSA should be dis- 
solved and its functions transferred to the 
Department of State. 

Abroad, our foreign policy has already pro- 
duced a phalanx of strength in Western 

. ‘The nations of that area are more 
stable than at any time since World War II. 
They have been encouraged by us to move 
into closer economic and military ties with 
one another. Their growing armed power, 
fused with ours in NATO, is a powerful 
source of security for all of us and the great- 
est single deterrent to world war III. 

The Soviet Union undoubtedly will con- 
tinue its efforts to destroy the deepening 
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I need not recall to your mind the con- 


unity ot Western Europe and the North At- 
lantic Community. We can defeat this at- 
tempt if our foreign policy achieves the fol- 
lowing results: 

First, impels the Western European na- 
tions to even greater economic, political, and 
military integration; 

Second, finds a rational solution to the 
underlying economic problems of the dollar 
shortage so that we can halt giveaway ald 
and at the same time make it unnecessary 
for the Western Europeans to turn east in 
order to survive; and á 

Third, brings Germany and Spain into 
the western alllance. 

Germany has moved closer to the western 
camp. We should consolidate the relation- 
ship. We must remove the principal ob- 
stacle to consolidation, French fear of Ger- 
man domination. To do so will require a 
sympathetic understanding of France’s prob- 
lems elsewhere in the world, in Tunisia, in 
Morocco, and particularly in Indochina. 
The French have made enormous 
to help the Indochinese nationalists estab- 
lish their independence and to hold back the 
Communist tide from the North. We must 
recognize that France as a codefender of 
Western Europe is inseparable from France 
pee defender of the gateway to southeast 
Asia. 

In the Middle East, American foreign pol- 
icy will meet severe tests. Floating on a sea 
of petroleum, this region is a target of Mos- 
cow. Our aid to Greece and Turkey has pre- 
vented an aggressive design from becoming 
an aggressive act. But this strategic cross- 
roads of three continents—Europe, Asia, and 
Africa—is not yet safe. A solution must be 
found to the Anglo-Iranian ofl dispute and 
the Suez-Sudan problem. The Arab-Israeli 
conflict must be resolved in a satisfactory 
manner. We could then work actively to 
encourage General Naguib, of Egypt, to lead 
the Arab world into a Middle East command 
linked with NATO in a continuous defense 
belt around the perimeter of western and 
southern Europe. 

In the Far East, foreign policy must re- 
main flexible to deal with an extremely fluid 
situation. We should continue to supply aid 
to Formosa in amounts that the Nationalist 
Government can use effectively. We must 
continue to r that government. 

The Korean negotiations should be con- 
tinued as long as they are instrumental in 
bringing about the release of American pris- 
oners of war and as long as the Communists 
show & willingness to move toward an honor- 
able truce settlement. 

Closer to home, the time has come to make 
up for the neglect of the good-neighbor pol- 
icy toward Latin America. We are happy 
that the President has taken steps to reaffirm 
our ties of friendship with the nations to the 
south and that he is sending his brother as 
his representative to that part of the hemi- 
sphere, There is little time to lose. Signs 
are multiplying that the Communist infec- 
tion which has settled into Guatemala may 
be spreading, 

If we can carry through these problems, 
we will be, with our friends, in a position 
to defend ourselves in the event of Soviet 
aggression. On the other hand, if there is 
a shift to genuine peace in Soviet tactics, 
w? will be in a position to negotiate from 
strength rather than weakness. Therefore, 
let there be no appeasement. 

If the Soviets really seek peace, they have 
ample opportunity to prove their intention. 
The President has just laid down the re- 
quirements which will test the Soviet Union’s 
good faith and we are in accord with his 
stand. 

The President, in his first official foreign- 
policy moves, has demonstrated a deep 
awareness of the difficulties that lie ahead. 
He has had our support so far and he will 
continue to have it so long as his adminis- 
tration builds toward genuine peace and 
international progress. We believed in bi- 
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partisanship in the past and we believe in 
it now. In a world balanced on a razor’s 
edge between peace and war, it is all the 
more important that politics stop at the 
water's edge. 


Defense of Our Freedoms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 18, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL], the ranking member on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and formerly 
its chairman, made an address on the 
subject Defense of Our Freedoms before 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, on Friday, April 17, 1953. I be- 
speak this address as being worthy of 
reading by all my colleagues, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE OF Our FREEDOMS 


(Address by Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, on yesterday 
you heard an historic statement from the 
President of the United States. In eloquent 
words he voiced the yearning in the heart 
of the common man everywhere for.a true 
and lasting peace. He properly demanded 
simple acts to establish world peace rather 
than torrents of propaganda to increase 
world confusion. 

The burden is on the Soviet Union to 
match their words with deeds. If they do 
not, we have fixed the responsibility for the 
fears which chill the world. But we will 
not have eliminated or mitigated the dan- 
gers which generate those fears. In this 
period we must above all guard against wish- 
ful thinking and self-delusion. 

The defense of our freedoms against the 
threat of Communist aggression remains the 
most vital question before the American 
people. Today’s world is divided between 
free men and slaves. As pleasant as it might 
be, we cannot ignore the enslaved half of 
the world for the simple reason it will not 
ignore us. 

Throughout history dictators have been 
driven by the belief that they must conquer 
or perish. Until now there is nothing in 
the deeds of the leaders of the Communist 
conspiracy to sustain the hope that their 
Philosophy is different. 

They apply new techniques but their goal 
is as old as human history. 

During the past few years these leaders 
have not disguised the nature of their drive 
for world domination. 

In Eastern Europe satellite after satellite 
has been fashioned from once free states 
without regard to the wishes of their people. 
In China power was seized by armed rebel- 
lion in violation of solemn agreements. In 
Korea, Red armies struck a peaceful state 
without warning and without provocation. 

At no time, in no place, has Communist 
aggression been deterred by anything other 
than superior force or a show of superior 
force. 

When confronted with strength they adopt 
-new tactics. We must be wary of a new 
tactic of “declaring peace.” It could be the 
ultimate tragedy of the twentieth century 


to find that the dictator is more dangerous 
when he declares peace than when he de- 
clares war. 

We have met the challenge of the new 
tactic. If the Soviet Union is sincere we will, 
of course, meet any peace moves more than 
half way. We will not ignore any road, how- 
ever tortuous, that may bring us a peaceful 
world. 

But we must not be lulled into one-sided 
disarmament by honeyed words unsupported 
by significant deeds. We must not permit 
our deep yearning for peace to lead us to 
self-destruction. 

Twice in this generation we have strained 
ourselves to the utmost and mobilized all 
of the resources and energy of our great land 
for total war. Twice have we created mag- 
nificent fighting machines which destroyed 
our enemies. Twice have we committed the 
unspeakable folly of destroying our own 
power before we secured the peace or guar- 
anteed our security. 

Since June 25, 1950, we have, at great cost 
in blood and treasure and resources, created 
respectable military strength. - This is. the 
third strike. If we prematurely demobilize 
or seriously impair that strength, it will be 
at the peril of our existence. 

Our burdens are onerous, and in the days 
that lie ahead there will be many voices 
raised for disarmament—our disarmament. 
We must require more substantial proof than 
the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners, 
or cracking the Iron Curtain to admit a small 
delegation of Americans, or even an armistice 
in the Korean war. 

When Pravda and radio Moscow demand 
cutbacks in the Russian arms program, I will 
be somewhat impressed. 

When Russian officials actually order 
slashes and stretchouts in the Russian arms 
program, we may well consider a reduction 
of our own military strength. 

Safety requires that we negotiate from 
strength rather than from weakness. It is 
better to run the risk of too much than 
too little. 

The defense of this country is not, and 
should not be, a an matter. During 
the years I have served on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, it has never known the 
atmosphere of partisanship. 

The American soldier does not fight as a 
Democrat or a Republican. Those whose 
responsibility it is to supply the arms that 
will save their lives and our lives must 
legislate in the same spirit. 

The goal of permanent peace can only be 
attained by an America united in the deter- 
mination to preserve our liberties. The 
stakes involved are far more important than 
any partisan sniping to win any election. 
We have the strength, by working together, 
by refusing to be divided, to attain that goal. 

A strong and vigilant America will thwart 
the designs of the Communist dictators and 
eventually bring the peace that will enable 
us to achieve our destiny. 


Peace Through Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 18, 1953 


CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
Friday, April 17, 1953, the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
delivered an interesting and eloquent 
address on the subject Peace Through 
Strength before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri, before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors) 

In February 1950, before the start of the 
Korean war, people in a position to know 
stated publicly that the Soviet Union had 
at that time a ground army far greater than 
that of the United States and its allies com- 
bined; an air force whose strength in nearly 
all categories was the largest in the world; 
the world’s largest submarine fleet, and the 
air equipment capable of delivering an 
atomic bomb in a surprise attack against 
the United States. 

It was also stated at that time that there 
was no established defense against such an 
attack. 

Now there has been a big change during 
the past 3 years in this picture of military 
strength advantage held by the Soviet—be- 
cause, in every one of the above categories, 
the lead of the Soviet is even greater today 
than it was 3 years ago. 

And based on our Intelligence, as well as 
that of our allies, tomorrow the Soviet ad- 
vantage in these categories will be greater 
than it is today. 

Apparently Korea, along with all of its 
implication, did not convince this Govern- 
ment that the only real chance for peace 
is to negotiate with the Soviet Communists 
from a position of strength. 

Since that day over 3 years ago, additional 
valuable cards have been placed in the mili- 
tary hands of the Kremlin. These include 
vast Chinese Communist armies, many thou- 
sands more modern jet fighter planes than 
the United Nations possess (all of superb 
technical quality); far more jet bombers 
than we have; and, most dangerous of all, 
an ever-growing stockpile of atomic bombs. 

It is true that America has a larger stock- 
pile of such bombs; and there are people 
who believe that because we have a head 
start in this production, that head start as- 
sures us superiority over a possible aggressor. 

The fact is, however, no matter how many 
more bombs we may have, when the men in 
the Kremlin feel they have enough to de- 
stroy the targets selected in this country, 
we no longer have any measure of the dwin- 
dling superiority we now enjoy. 

America and the Soviets are like two ad- 
versaries, each with a loaded .45 at the other's 
temple. It makes little difference how many 
more .45s one or the other has in his house. 
The one who exercises the initiative, and 
fires first, should win the argument—no 
matter how many more .45s—or atom 
bombs—the other may have in reserve. 

Since we cannot morally exercise such 
initiative, and since the philosophy of the 
Soviets means they have no such inhibitions, 
the situation now staring us in the face is 
obvious and grim. Some day, and now by 
no means in the distant future, the Rus- 
sians will have that number of bombs they 
consider enough. They already have the 
airlift and submarine lift necessary to de- 
liver them, 

We have great spiritual advantages. Right 
is on our side, as is production capacity. 
But our fighting youth in Korea, short of 
materials and short of modern airplanes, 
could tell us a lot about the difficulties of 
fighting with production capacity. 

Over recent years I have admired the po- 
litical effectiveness of the word “peace.” Po- 
litical victory was won when we promised 
to orien it—and lost when that promise 
failed. 

All of us want peace desperately, as 
vouched for so eloquently and effectively in 
your presence by the President yesterday. 
As he in effect pointed out, however, there 
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are two words which are at least as impor- 
tant as peace—honor and truth. 

Recent press and radio reports have talked 
much about reducing the defense budget, 
never about increasing tt. 

But under our current rearmament pro- 
gram, even if the defense budget is not re- 
duced, America is growing weaker each day 
in relative military strength against Russia. 

A sound unification law would make it 
possible to tailor our hardware and train- 
ing to the job to be done in case of all-out 
war. This in itself would save billions of 
dollars annually in the operation of the 
Pentagon. 

There can be heavy reductions in some 
fields at no risk to our net military strength, 
especially through the elimination of dupli- 
cation. To have a chance of winning the 
war which may come, however, we may well 
have to increase heavily our programs in 
other fields, 

Once before our Government accepted a 
price tag on security, with nearly disastrous 
results; and with this tide of military 
strength now running steadily against us 
at home and abroad, I am confident the 
price-tag policy will not be adopted again 
this spring. 

A free press ts a press that is allowed to 
publish the truth to the people. 

Because we are continuing to become rela- 
tively weak in the rearmament race now 
under way to save the free world, I am also 
confident the administration will give the 
people any and all details about this race 
which would not help an enemy. 

That is the only way the people will be 
able to understand the reasons for any re- 
quired program of sacrifice, When they 
understand, they will do whatever is neces- 
sary to remain free, 


There Are Those Who Keep Faith With 
the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the Jamestown Jour- 
nal of April 16, 1953, an article which 
gives the names of the Members of the 
House of Representatives who believe in 
keeping faith with the taxpayers of the 
districts which they represent. All 
honor to these men for setting an ex- 
ample to others who promised to vote 
for tax reduction if elected. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the article to 
which I have referred and I am also in- 
serting an editorial which appeared on 
the same date in the same paper: 

TWENTY-FIVE SIGN To Back REEp’s Tax Cutr— 

PETITIONERS DENY LEADERS’ OPPOSITION 

WasHincton.—Twenty-five House Mem- 
bers have joined in an attempt to force a vote 
on the bill of Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
Dunkirk, to reduce income-tax rates 10 per- 
cent on July 1—6 months ahead of the date 
now scheduled. 

- If they can get 193 colleagues to join them, 
they will succeed: 

They are Members who, up to today, had 
signed a petition to bypass the House Rules 
Committee and bring the tax-cut bill to the 
House floor despite opposition of the GOP 
House leadership. The rules group has 
‘bottled up the bill since mid-February, when 
the Ways and Means Committee approved it. 


To be effective such a petition requires 
218 signatures, a majority of the full House 
membership. 

Some Republican Members claim their 
leaders are exerting pressure to prevent GOP 
Members from signing. However, 22 of the 
first 25 signers are Republicans, 

These are the House Members who, up to 
the start of today’s session have said they 
signed, or were reported by colleagues to 
have signed, a petition to force a House vote 
on a bill to cut income-tax rates: 

Republicans: CHAUNCEY M. REED, of INi- 
nois; Mason, of Illinois; CLARE HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan; Aucust H. ANDRESEN, of Minne- 
sota; BURDICK, of North Dakota; WILIANM C. 
Core, of Missouri; JENKINS, of Ohio; Gross, 
of Iowa; SAYLOR, of Pennsylvania; PHILLIPS, 
of California; McVey, of Illinois; Wirmrow, 
of Wisconsin; Witson, of California; CUN- 
NINGHAM, of Iowa; Urr, of California; Porr, 
of Virginia; Kersten, of Wisconsin; Jonas, of 
Illinois; PATTERSON, of Connecticut; RICHARD 
W. HOFFMAN, of Illinois; SHAFER, of Michi- 
gan; and WINT SMITH, of Kansas. 

Democrats: WALTER, of Pennsylvania; 
THomas J. O'BRIEN, of Illinois; and MADDEN, 
of Indiana, 


BRITAIN Pornts Way 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill's gov- 
ernment has presented the people of Britain 
with a balanced budget and a substantial 
overall reduction in taxes. While the in- 
come-tax cut is comparatively small—only 
2½ percent—the heavy sales taxes are 
slashed 25 percent and more, and the excess 
profits tax is wiped out along with some en- 
tertainment levies. 

That the welcome news of what is hap- 
pening in Britain will increase the mounting 
pressure for some measure of relief from the 
oppressive burden of taxation in the United 
Btates, should be accepted as a matter of 
course, While it was probably only a co- 
incidence that on the day when R. A. Butler, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was telling the 
House of Commons of the sweeping reduc- 
tion in taxes in Britain, Speaker Josxrn W. 
MARTIN was saying in Washington that he 
and Republican leaders were hopeful taxes 
can be reduced this year, it served to em- 
phasize to Americans the good fortune await- 
ing the Britishers. 

The Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives said Congress should know by the mid- 
dle of May whether spending can be reduced 
sufficiently to permit a tax reduction. Ob- 
viously he was alluding to income taxes, for 
he made it clear that there is little likelihood 
that the excess-profits tax, due to expire 
June 30, will be extended. 

Significantly, Speaker Martin, while he 
gave no definite assurance, indicated that 
he will not hold out for a budget in full 
balance for the new fiscal year but would 
support a tax reduction measure if a bal- 
anced budget is in sight for fiscal 1955 and 
if it is close to balance in fiscal 1954 be- 
ginning July 1. 

The Conservative Government of Britain 
has pointed the way to the goal which the 
new administration and the Republican 
Congress should reach, But there must be 
a will to do it, 


Breakthrough on the Color Front 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


2 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 18, 1953 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
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by Mr. Lee Nichols, a United Press cor- 
respondent attached to the Washington 
office of that news-service organization, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ N 

The article, Breakthrough on the Color 
Front, appears in the April 6, 1955, issue 
of the Freeman. It is a splendid presen- 
tation of the progress we have been mak- 
ing as a nation in eliminating segrega- 
tion in our Armed Forces. Mr. Nichols 
has made an extensive study of this 
problem. I am pleased that he is cur- 
rently at work on a book about race rela- 
tions in the armed services. I am cer- 
tain that it will be a fine contribution 
and I am looking forward with great 
interest to reading it. I recommend Mr. 
Nichol’s article to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BREAKTHROUGH ON THE COLOR FRONT 
(By Lee Nichols) 

A recently-captured Russian propaganda 
film purports to show a Negro soldier being 
kicked out of a GI club for daring to enter 
and ask for a beer. Distributed among 
darker races of the world, it is part of a grow- 
ing Soviet campaign to prove the United 
States hates nonwhites. 

But recently, as I was having a drink at 
a GI club at Camp Lejeune in North Caro- 
lina, a Negro marine sergeant walked in, 
checked his cap, and ordered a whiskey, 
Sipping it, he struck up a casual conversa- 
tion with me and another white man. No- 
body turned a hair. Later, as we played 
billiards, a white GI waiter asked the ser- 
geant in a southern drawl, “May I get you 
something, sir?“ 

I asked the Negro how he was getting along 
in the Marine Corps, which, 10 years ago, 
bristled at the very thought of a colored 
leatherneck, 

“Fine,” he replied. “There’s no segrega- 
tion here. We work and eat together, and 
sleep in the same barracks. I've learned to 
like a lot of white people, and I’ve been 
en no reason to think they don't approve 
of me.” 

The incident spotlights a silent, but suc- 
cessful, revolution that has taken place in 
the Armed Forces. It is a revolution that 
will help crumble racial walls in the United 
States, and could tip the scales for victory 
in another war. 

At the start of World War II. Negroes were 
second-class soldiers. They could join the 
Navy, but only as stewards. They couldn’t 
get Into the Marines, or fly in the Army Air 
Corps. The Army had four all-Negro regi- 
ments which, though combat-trained had 
many of their men used as orderlies and 
grooms, 

Today the picture is totally different. 
Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., a Negro officer, 
is responsible for fighter-plane tactics for 
the entire Air Force. He commands white 
-subordinates at the Pentagon and lunches 
with white officers daily. 

Sgt. Cornelius H. Charlton, 21-year-old 
Negro from New York City, was fighting 
with his Army platoon in Korea. When his 
white lieutenant fell, Charlton took over. 
He led an attack on a steep hill, personally 
wiping out two enemy positions with rifle 


aware of the about-face on colored troops. 
Here are the facts: 
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The Atr Force has no remaining all-Negro 
units. Negro airmen are battling MIG's in 
Korea, instructing jet pilots in Arizona, 
servicing intercontinental bombers in Eng- 
land. At Ellington Air Force base, in Texas, 
a football game was scheduled with a nearby 
town. Town officials asked that Negroes on 
the Air Force team be barred. Instead, Col. 
Benjamin T. Starkey, base commander, can- 
celed the game. He : “All members 
of the team concurred wholeheartedly.” 

The Army has moved more cautiously. 
But it has erased the color line wherever 
United States troops are serving in the Far 
East, is swiftly following suit in Germany 
and other overseas areas, and is steadily 
moving toward the same goal at home. Ra- 
cial integration is complete at all 10 train- 
ing bases, some in the deep South, at all 
officer and technical schools, and to varying 
degrees in the 3 regular combat divisions 
stationed in the United States, 


SIDE BY SIDE 


I visited the Fort Jackson Infantry Train- 
ing Center at Columbia, S. C. In its sprawl- 
ing barracks, I watched white boys from 
Mississippi cleaning their rifles next to Ne- 
groes from Louisiana. I saw them swim- 
ming together in the same pool, sitting side 
by side in the post movie. 

At Fort Bragg, N. C., I stood beside Maj. 
Gen. Charles D. W. Canham, boss of the 
82d Airborne Division, watching Negro and 
white paratroopers filing abroad a transport 
plane. 

“These colored boys are really sharp,” he 
shouted above the plane’s roar. “They keep 
the white boys on their toes, and they're 
not afraid to jump.” ; 

Col. Robert Luckey, chief of staff at Camp 
Lejeune, told me: “Negroes make good ma- 
rines. If a marine’s a rifleman, he goes to 
a rifle company, regardless of color; a radar- 
man goes to a radar outfit. Children of our 
colored marines go to the base school with 
white kids. There's no difference.” 

The Navy lays claim to trailblazing this 
road by putting whites and Negroes together 
on ships in 1944. A Virginia-born engineer 
who was aboard a Navy tanker in those days 
recalled the first colored fireman assigned 
to his department. “We told him he must 
have come to the wrong place,” he said. “It 
seemed pretty strange, but we got along. We 
slept in the same compartment.” t 

About 50 percent of the Navy's Negroes are 
still in the racially distinct stewards’ branch, 
but the die is cast. Today Negro bluejackets 
are doing practically every job handled by 
white sailors. They eat and bunk together, 
drink beer with white shipmates at Navy 
canteens ashore, 


NO MORE SECOND-CLASS SOLDIERS 


Negro soldiers and sailors date back to the 
Revolutionary War, when slaves and freed- 
men fought the British side by side with 
white patriots. When the Civil War came, 
however, a color line was drawn that lasted 
through World War II. Though Negro bat 
talions chalked up heroic achievements, they 
were most remembered for their failures. 
One regiment went to pieces under attack 
in World War I, causing commanders to say 
scornfully, “The Negro is too emotional to 
fight a war.” “I saw them run,” an officer 
told me of colored soldiers in World War II. 
Poorly trained officers and bad morale, due 
to discrimination, helped create the failures, 
Today military planners are convinced that 
Negroes kept apart as second-class soldiers 
make second-class fighters. 

Late in World War II, James Forrestal, 
then Secretary of the Navy, decided to try 
an experiment. In private life he had been 
a contributor to racial-improvement groups 
and knew that Negroes were rapidly gaining 
in education and skills, Their manpower 
was sorely needed, so Forrestal insisted 
that the Navy try mixing Negroes in crews 
of transports and other auxiliary ships. 
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“They're good sailors,” said a white ship 
captain. 

On February 27, 1946, Forrestal ordered the 
entire Navy opened to Negroes—all jobs, all 
ships, all bases. It was only a matter of 
time before the whole military began picking 
it up. The military’s about-face was exe- 
cuted through stern necessity—plus the fact 
that, when tried, it worked. 

W. STUART SYMINGTON, first Secretary of the 
independent Air Force, took the next step. 
The old Army Air Corps had finally let Ne- 
groes fly in World War I, but trained by 
themselves and kept in all-Negro squadrons. 
After the war, there were so many Negro 
pilots, navigators, and other specialists, the 
Air Force didn’t know what to do with them. 
But white air units were woefully short of 
skilled men. 

SYMINGTON talked with Forrestal. “Shove 
em all together,” was his conclusion. The 
all-Negro wing at Lockbourne Field, Ohio, 
was broken up, its airmen sprinkled among 
bases worldwide. 

President Truman pushed the movement 
along. On July 26, 1948, he issued an Exec- 
utive order providing for “equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” He also set up 
a civilian committee, headed by Georgia-born 
Judge Charles Fahy, to see it was carried out. 

The Fahy committee found that all-Negro 
Army outfits could not, of themselves, absorb 
the potential skills of colored soldiers. This 
tended to keep Negroes out of the service’s 
specialist schools. The Army agreed this was 
unfair. In January 1950 Secretary Gordon 
Gray authorized the use of Negroes in any 
outfit where their skills were needed. This 
opened the technical schools to them. 

But it was the Korean war that gave the 
change real impetus. It was wasteful to 
build up two sets of training camps when the 
need was for spéed. And at the front, white 
units were being decimated, while behind 
the lines all-Negro outfits—which were 
thought not to measure up in combat—were 
over strength. 

“Let me mix them in,” pleaded Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway. “Go ahead,” said the Penta- 
gon. Soon Negro soldiers were bivouacking 
with whites at Kumhwa, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder at Capitol Hill and Sniper Ridge. 


“HE SAVED MY LIFE” 


Pvt. Donald Young, of Roanoke, Va., 24, 
white, crouched in his bunker atop Capitol 
Hill one night as the North Koreans were 
attacking. A grenade thudded into the 
bunker. He tried to kick it out but it ex- 
ploded under his foot. “Medic,” he screamed, 
but no one came. Painfully he crawled to 
the next bunker. There in the darkness, 
himself under fire, his squad leader, a Negro 
sergeant, tied a tourniquet on the mangled 
leg, untwisting it at intervals to restore 
circulation. Two hours passed. The attack 
was beaten off. Young was flown back to 
the United States, his leg off below the knee. 

I talked with Young at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C., where he was 
waiting to be fitted with an artificial foot. 
I asked if he expected to see his sergeant 
again, 

“He can come to my home any time he 
wants to,” Young replied. “Wouldn't that 
upset his southern neighbors?” I asked. 
“Maybe so,“ he said. “But he saved my life. 
He's as good a man as I am,” 

Late in 1951, the Army sent teams of social 
scientists to Korea, and bases in the United 
States, to check the effects of racial mixing. 
They brought back three thick volumes of 
some of the most important racial findings 
ever made—evidence that men of different 
races can get along in time of stress. 

Among white officers quizzed in Korea, 9 
out of 10 rated integrated units equal to, or 
better than all-white units in morale, team- 
work, and aggressiveness in battle. Here 
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are some typical questions asked of the 
officers: 

“In hand-to-hand combat can you depend 
on the Negro soldier in an integrated unit to 
hold his ground better than, not as well as, 
or about the same as the white soldier? 
(Check one).“ Two-thirds checked “about 
the same.” 

“In an integrated unit do the Negro 
soldiers maintain their weapons in good con- 
dition better than, less well, or about as well 
as white soldiers in combat? (Check one.)” 
Nine out of 10 checked “about as well.” 

GI's in rifle squads then were asked to rate 
each of their squadmates, Negro and white, 
in terms of morale, aggressiveness, and judg- 
ment. The Army teams reported that 1,563 
white soldiers had scored Negro members 
“substantially the same” in both good and 
bad qualities as whites. In fact, the Negroes 
were credited with slightly fewer cases of 
poor morale, 

The nearer to mixed units the person ques- 
tioned, the more positive was his reply. The 
remark of a white division officer assigned 
to a Negro battalion under a colored colonel 
is typical: “I am from Baltimore and filled 
with all kinds of race prejudices from the 
time I was old enough to listen. Imagine 
how I felt. But the colonel turned out to be 
one of the finest gentlemen I have ever 
known. I would serve under him any time. 
Because of him and other colored officers, I 
changed my feelings about colored troops.” 


THE GOAL IS SET 


Despite success with racial mixing in train- 
ing and combat, the services are not trying 
to force changes in social patterns. Where 
there is a possibility of conflict the motto is: 
“Take it easy.” In the early days of Air 
Force integration, colored airmen at a certain 
Texas base were fiying when white pilots 
brought their girls to the pool; the white 
boys were elsewhere when the colored girls 
showed up. There was no Official order, but 
a true gentleman’s agreement among men 
sensible of southern fears, Today this is no 
longer necessary. í 

The services have a strict rule of no inter- 
ference with laws and habits of neighboring 
communities, but every effort is made to 
smooth relationships. City fathers at Great 
Falls, Mont., where few Negroes live, worried 
about Negroes coming to the adjoining air- 
base. The base commander sagely formed 
them into choral groups, kept them busy 
practicing after hours. When Christmas 
came, he arranged for them to sing carols at 
leading churches—thus letting the towns- 
folk meet them in church instead of around 
saloons. There have been no serious com- 
plaints from Great Falls. 

Top officers predicted in advance that racial 
mixing would lead to riots and bloodshed. 
The reality was the reverse. Military men 
agree there has been reduced racial tension 
due to abolition of competing racial groups. 
The provost marshal, or head cop, at Camp 
Lejeune told me; “We've had no trouble of 
any kind.” 

Racial integration is not complete yet. It 
may be years before the Army is able to 
abolish its last all-Negro unit. The Navy 
still has relatively few Negro officers, in addi- 
tion to its racially distinct stewards’ branch, 
The Air Force gets minor complaints about 
discrimination from time to time. But top 
Officials agree that the road is fixed and the 
goal unchangeable. 

What are the implications for the future? 

Right now, integration means a swelling 
reservoir of manpower to fight for America 
in any emergency—men whose brain and 
brawn were largely wasted in the past. In 
the long run, it will have a still unmeasur- 
able effect on this country’s race pattern. 
Signposts are visible. A southerner, who 
helped “integrate” the Army, moved to the 
presidency of a southern university; soon 
Negroes were admitted there for the first 
time. Negroes are learning new skills that 
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fit them for better jobs. A storm disrupted 
delicate equipment at a General Electric 
plant not long ago. A Negro engineer fixed 
it. Asked by the plant manager how he 
could do this, when other company engi- 
neers were stumped, he replied: “I did it in 
the Navy.” 

Finally, the integration program will raise 
America in the esteem of much of the rest 
of the world, which long has chided us for 
preaching democracy while keeping our Ne- 
groes behind a wall of caste. Facts will an- 
swer Russia’s deadly race propaganda. 

President Eisenhower has promised to end 
all segregation in the Armed Forces. Even 
without his help, the trend will continue. 
For it is the Negroes themselves who have 
made good, proving they had it in them 
all the time. It is all summed up in Private 
Young’s description of his colored squad 
leader, who saved his life in battle: He's 
as good a man as I am.” 

There can be no turning back when men 
end segregation in their hearts. 


The British Do It, So Why Can’t the 
United States of America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, what do excessive income taxes do? 
They diminish purchasing power in 
exact proportion that they diminish in- 
comes. This means that not only do 
those who are directly taxed suffer, but 
the shops suffer, and those employed by 
shops suffer. It goes further than this. 
Those employed in productive industry 
will, if taxes are not reduced, lose their 
jobs and their wages and their pur- 
chasing power. 

Will the effect of high taxes stop here? 
No. The farms and the mines which 
supply the raw materials to industry will 
suffer in their turn. The American peo- 
ple are suffering because of the short- 
sightedness, and because of a spirit of 
vindictiveness on the part of those who 
are blocking H. R. 1, the Reed bill, to re- 
duce individual income taxes as promised 
by the candidates for Congress. 

Do the leaders who are blocking tax- 
reduction legislation, and those Members 
who refuse to sign the petition to bring 
H. R. 1 to the floor for action plan to 
keep up this opposition until a recession 
or a depression invokes its penalty, which 
will be loss of jobs, homes, loss of market 
and loss of farms? 

As a part of my remarks I am inserting 
in the Recorp under leave heretofore 
granted an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Daily Mirror on Thursday, 
April 16, 1953, entitled “The British 
Do It, So Why Can’t the United States 
of America?” 

THE BRITISH Do Ir, So WHY Cax'r THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA? 

While our politicians wonder how they can 
balance the budget and cut taxes, or cut 
taxes first and make the cloth fit—the British 
have actually cut taxes in a dramatic manner. 


First, Canada steps into the arena with a 
tax cut. Now Great Britain joins in a tax cut. 

It does not take long for such a popular 
act to become stylish throughout the world, 
particularly among those countries who can 
balance their budgets with subsidies from 
the American taxpayer. Perhaps we shall 
now give foreign countries aid to cut their 
taxes while we keep ours high. 

Unfortunately the United States receives 
aid from no country. The United States 
receives no subsidies from any European 
nation. We only give, but never take. 

It may be suggestec that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer R. A. Butler has only proposed 
the cuts. Unless the Churchill government 
falls on this issue, the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor must be accepted by Parliament. A 
contrary note would be regarded as express- 
ing no confidence in the Churchill govern- 
ment. Therefore these tax cuts may be taken 
for granted. 

This is what is being done in Great Britain: 

1. Income taxes have been reduced be- 
tween 5 and 17 percent, with the greatest 
relief to smaller incomes. 

2. The purchase tax (sales tax to us) has 
been cut by a minimum of 25 percent. 

3. The 30-percent excess-profits tax will 
end next January. 

4. Incentive in tax reductions will be ar- 
ranged to stimulate production. 

This is a tremendous cut and ought to 
strengthen the British economy. 

Butler is restoring a capitalistic outlook 
to Great Britain, as expressed in his state- 
ment: “We must banish the hopeless feel- 
ing that extra effort is not worth while.” 

That “hopeless feeling” pervades many in 
this country. 

It is the Mirror’s belief that a tax cut 
here—stimulating incentive and business 
activity—would actually create more tax- 
able income and result in larger total rev- 
enues than at present. e 

That happened when Andrew Mellon cut 
income taxes; it happened again when the 
80th Congress lowered the rate. 

For 20 years, the Republicans were talk- 
ing about waste in the Federal Government, 
Now they should find it and act. They were 
elected to cut waste and to reduce taxes. 

The American people know there has been 
waste. It is obvious in every Government 
office. It is made clear in every congres- 
sional investigation. 

The Republicans ask for time. But they 
and all Americans have had plenty of time, 
for 20 long years, to watch taxes go up, 
higher and higher, until it seems a man no 
longer works to improve the circumstances 
of his family. He works for his senior part- 
ner, Uncle Sam, who is still redistributing 
the earnings of the people by taxes. The 
reservoirs of private capital are drying up 
and the Government's own statistics show 
that we are a Nation in debt. 

We copy about everything else the British 
do. Let's copy them now by cutting taxes. 


Looking Backward 20 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 
Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include in the Recorp an 


article by Thomas L. Stokes entitled 
“Looking Backward 20 Tears, pub- 
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lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 17, 1953: 


LOOKING BACKWARD 20 YEARS—RECOMMENDED 
READING FOR MONEY CHANGERS WHO ONCE 
Stoop WirH Hats IN HANDS AND ASKED To 
BE SOCIALIZED 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It is sometimes helpful in the midst of 
the changing of the guard, such as is going 
on here now, to take a quick look into the 
past, contemplate that a bit, and get per- 
spective so that we may better evaluate the 
new order. 

We have been led naturally back into the 
past in the last few days, back to a cottage 
at Warm Springs, Ga., where “in this quiet 
mountain retreat, above whispering pines— 
a place dear to him almost as life itself— 
the journey ended” for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

The quotation is from the first public 
speech ever made by William D. Hassett, 
who was at the side of Mr. Roosevelt as 
secretary and confidant through the arduous 
days of storm and stress, who was in the 
cottage at Warm Springs with him when he 
died and who, after he had gone, faithfully 
served in the same capacity for Harry S. Tru- 
man. Ever the unobtrusive, behind-the- 
scenes figure, Bill Hassett emerged from his 
anonymity to speak at ceremonies at what 
has come to be called the Little White House 
at Warm Springs on April 12, the seventh 
anniversary of the Second World War Presi- 
dent’s death. 

It is a speech seasoned with the wisdom 
of recollection, clothed in that spare and 
trim eloquence that we associate with tall 
trees of winter against the snows of Ver- 
mont whence Bill Hassett comes, and re- 
minds us of so much that is well to remem- 
ber today if we go straight and do not 
wander from the path of our appointed 
destiny. 

For that reason it should be read widely. 
There is space here only to pull out a mem- 
ory or two from so many, and a sage ob- 
servation or so from so many, which seem 
especially pertinent for events today. They 
may serve as a warning, though Bill Has- 
sett did not utter them with any note of 
remonstrance, but as the wayside philoso- 
pher, warm of heart and kindly of intent. 

It is popular today to condemn the ap- 
proach of government in the last 20 years 
before the recent change as socialism. Those 
of us who lived with it closely, who saw 
the terrific problems it confronted in de- 
pression and war, know differently, as does 
Bill Hassett. We know that what was at- 
tempted, and achieved most successfully, was 
to use the power of the people, through the 
instrumentality of their Government, to re- 
strain certain selfish and blind interests 
which, unwisely if not intentionally, had 
used their own instruments of power, eco- 
nomic and political, to restrict the freedom 
of the people. The aim was to free the 
citizen so that he could help himself and 
become a self-reliant and respected member 
of society in his own right. 

In his speech Bill Hassett recalled graph- 
ically the low state to which our society 
had fallen in that grim winter of 1932-33 
when, as he put it, “the days were evil and 
the times perverse,” with business and in- 
dustry virtually at a standstill, banks clos- 
ing at an appalling rate, farms being sold, 
farmers burning their produce, farm mort- 
gages foreclosed, and millions and millions 
of unemployed walking the streets. 

“To the White House,” he said, “came 
big business, hat in hand, and said, in effect, 
‘We can go no further, take us over.“ What 
happened in the next 100 days is economic 
history. The Nation experienced renewal of 
life—a new birth of hope and freedom.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt could have become a 
dictator—even big business would have con- 
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sented. He chose the hard way of democ- 
racy. For he was a democrat with the small 
“d,” a stanch defender of the free enterprise 
system, as Bill Hassett who knew him so well 
reminds us again, saying: 

“It will shock those whom F. D. R. called 
‘economic royalists’—the Bourbons of Amer- 
ican politics who learn nothing and forget 
nothing—to be told that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, far from being a socialist, was the most 
enlightened proponent of the free enter- 
prise system that this country has known 
since the enactment of the Sherman anti- 
trust law at the turn of the century. The 
purposes of the Sherman Act were laudable. 
Its performance has been different. 

“Under the operation of this law we have 
witnessed such a concentration of economic 
power that trust-busting cases have clogged 
the dockets of our Federal courts for the 
last 50 years. There remains today a suf- 
ficient backlog of these cases to test the tal- 
ent and the principles and the policy of our 
new Attorney General, Mr. Brownell.” 

Bill Hassett went no further with this 
theme—but it can be added that the same 
big interests are back today, no longer with 
hat in hand, but cocky and outspoken, con- 
fident overlords of that concentrated eco- 
nomic power, crying socialism about all that 
has been done to free our economy in the 
general public interest, calling for new 
shackles for their special privilege. 

A reading of Bill Hassett’s speech is rec- 
ommended for them. 

For the people won't stand for long what 
some of them seem to have in mind. 


Address by the Secretary of State Before 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on last 
Thursday the President of the United 
States delivered a very important ad- 
dress before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. That organization 
was also addressed by the Secretary of 
State, whose address on that occasion is 
likewise of great interest. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address by the 
Secretary of State be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 18, 1953 

THE FIRST 90 DAYS 

President Eisenhower, speaking here last 
Thursday, opened the door to the mansion 
of peace. He invited the Soviet Union to 
come in. That invitation was not mere 
rhetoric. Its timing was not chosen at haz- 
ard. It marked a planned stage in the 
evolution of Eisenhower foreign policy. The 
speech really had its beginning when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took office, which was 90 
days ago tomorrow, 

The words which President Eisenhower 
uttered might have been uttered at any time 
during these past 90 days. But these words 


gained immensely in significance because 
they came against a background of cohesive, 
positive action. 

When President Eisenhower first took of- 
fice, a plea for peace such as he made this 
week might have been interpreted as a sign 
of weakness or a mere gesture of sentimen- 
tality. In order that such a plea should 
carry maximum impact, it was first neces- 
sary to demonstrate to the world, and to 
Soviet leaders in particular, President Eisen- 
hower's will and capacity to develop foreign 
policies so firm, so fair, so just, that the 


. Soviet leaders might find it expedient to live 


with these policies rather than to live against 
them, 

I should like briefly to review this 90-day 
period, which had as its climax the Presi- 
dent’s historical address. 


The European defense community 


One of the worries of the free world, and 
one of the hopes of the Soviet world, has 
been disunity in Western Europe. For ex- 
ample, it would be particularly disastrous 
for the West if Franco-German antagonism 
were revived. That would indeed afford 
Soviet intrigue a fertile field of operation. 

The continental European countries them- 
selves, including France and Germany, had 
seen the danger and had devised a program 
to meet it. They had proposed to create a 
European Defense Community, the members 
of which would merge their military power 
into a single force. A treaty to this effect 
was signed nearly a year ago. It was con- 
templated by the treaty that it would be 
ratified and come into force within 6 months, 
But, following the signature of the treaty, 
nothing happened, Last January, it seemed 
that the project was dying. 

The President, out of his own intimate 
knowledge of European conditions, felt that 
our Government should indicate its deep 
concern and point out that failure to realize 
the European defense community could 
mean collapse of the hopes and efforts that 
inspired the Marshall plan, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, and the mutual security program. 
Therefore, on January 30, Just 10 days after 
the President’s inaugural, Mr. Stassen and I, 
at the President’s request, visited the six 
European defense community countries, and 
also Great Britain. As a result of our visit, 
and the return visits to Washington of sev- 
eral European leaders, this project has now 
been revived. It cannot yet be confidently 
predicted that it will be realized. But it is 
today the livest single topic before the six 
parliaments of continental Europe. 

The Soviet Union now faces the likelihood 
that Western Europe will produce a unified 
military force, including French and Ger- 
mans. Thus would come to a final end one 
of the hopes from which Soviet imperialism 
has taken comfort. 


NATO 


It was never expected that the European 
defense community, when created, would 
alone carry the burdens of making Western 
Europe secure. EDC, a community of 6, 
would stand within the framework of NATO, 
a partnership of 14. This partnership, how- 
ever, also presented us with urgent problems. 
For most of the members had come to feel 
that the program for NATO represented a 
type of effort which they could not continue 
indefinitely to bear. 

The United States and its NATO partners 
had been operating on the assumption that 
the moment of greatest danger was some 
early, predictable date. Therefore, it had 
been reasoned, emergency efforts should be 
made to meet that date, leaving subsequent 
years for stabilization and recuperation. 

But the Soviet Union did not conveniently 
relax its threat in order to meet the precon- 
ceived timetable of the NATO countries, 
Accordingly, it was found necessary each 
year to prolong the extraordinary exertion 
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and to defer the period of stabilization. This 
spasmodic approach was exhaustive to all 
concerned. Several of our allies told us that 
they could not hold to the present pace 
without greatly increased help from the 
United States. 

The situation obviously called for a fresh 
approach, 

Because we did not believe that any spe- 
cific date of peak danger could be reliably 
forecast; because Soviet communism itself 
professes to operate in terms of “an entire 
historical era“; because new weapons in- 
evitably change the aspect of the military 
task; because a vigorous and happy society 
is itself an important ingredient of free- 
dom—for these reasons we decided to find 
programs which, on the one hand, will pro- 
vide Europe with substantial insurance 
against being overrun by Soviet attack, and 
which, on the other hand, can, if necessary, 
be sustained for an indefinite period with 
growing reliance on Western Europe’s own 
strength. 

Next week the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey; the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Wilson; the Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity, Mr. Stassen; and I will go to Paris to 
meet with the other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Council. There 
we shall listen sympathetically to the point 
of view of our partners and, together with 
them, concert military programs designed to 
deter attack from without, without under- 
mining inner strength. 

All will know—and I am confident that the 
Soviet leaders know best of all—that what 
we plan is not greater weakness but greater 
strength, The productivity of the free world 
is so prodigious, its inventiveness so phe- 
nomenal, that any milii that 
attacked our free-world partnership would 
be doomed to sure defeat. 

What we plan is to dissipate another 
Soviet hope, the hope expressed by Stalin 
when he said that “the moment for the 
decisive blow” would come when the op- 
ponents of communism “have sufficiently 
weakened themselves in a struggle which is 
beyond their strength * * have sufi- 
ciently disgraced themselves through their 
practical bankruptcy so that our victory is 
assured.” We do not intend that that 
moment of bankruptcy shall come. 

Let me add that the policy here expressed 
was determined upon without regard to any 
of the recent Soviet moves. We are not 
dancing to any Russian tune. Nothing that 
has happened has induced in us a mood of 
relaxation or any desire to weaken NATO, 
The purpose and the result will be a 
NATO more sure to live and to perform its 
appointed tasks. 


The Far East 


In the Far East vigorous policy decisions 
were also taken since the 90 days began. In 
Korea we embarked upon a program to 
change the complexion of that struggle. As 
President Eisenhower told you, we still wel- 
come an armistice, not merely to end the 
fighting but on the assumption that it will 
lead to a peace which accords with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations—and that 
means a free and united Korea, Of course 
we want peace in Korea. But we do not 
play the role of suppliants. 

We have vastly improved our relations 
with the National Government of China. 
We now have an Ambassador at Taipei, For- 
mosa, the provisional capital. We are speed- 
ing the delivery of military assistance which 
was woefully in arrears. President Eisen- 
hower has changed the instructions to the 
Seventh Fleet so that, while it is still in- 
structed to protect Formosa, it is no longer 
instructed to protect the Chinese Com- 
munists on the mainland. 

In relation to Indochina, the French Gov- 
ernment and the associated states have been 
told that we would be favorably disposed to 
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giving increased military and financial as- 
sistance to plans realistically designed to 
suppress the Communist-inspired civil war 
which for 6 years has wracked the area and 
seriously drained the metropolitan resources 
of France. 

We recently announced, in conjunction 
with the French Government, that should the 
Chinese Communist regime take advantage 
of a Korean armistice to pursue aggressive 
war elsewhere in the Far East, such action 
would have the most serious consequences 
and would conflict directly with the under- 
standing on which any armistice in Korea 
was reached. That decision was taken prior 
to the recent revival of prospects for a Ko- 
rean armistice. It was part cf our effort to 
anticipate what may happen rather than to 
catch up with what has happened. 

We negotiated with the Governments of 
Britain, France, and other maritime powers 
for a tightening of the blockade of Commu- 
nist China. They are taking important prac- 
tical measures to restrict the voyages of their 
own ships to China and to withhold fuel from 
ships of other nations which are carrying 
strategic goods to China. 

You can see, as others have seen, that a 
new order of priority and urgency has been 
given to the Far East. Further, it has been 
made clear that we consider that our Eastern 
friends, from Japan, Korea and Formosa, to 
Indochina and Malaya, face a single hostile 
front, to be met with a common purpose and 
growing cooperation as between the compo- 
nent parts of freedom, 

This means that the Communists in the 
Far East can no longer count on winning 
by shifting their strength and by focusing 
attack on one or another free-world position 
that is isolated from the others. The Com- 
munist strategy, based on a contiguous land 
mass, is now confronted by a growing free- 
world unity based upon the peninsular posi- 
tions and offshore island chain now con- 
trolled by the free peoples of Asia. 


The Middle East and Latin America 


The Middle East and Latin America, two 
areas far apart, have both been the subject 
of Communist attempts at infiltration. The 
ground was fertile because these areas have 
somewhat lacked our attention, and, in the 
case of the Middle East, there has developed 
a spirit of nationalism, which has at times 
grown fanatical in its opposition to the West- 
ern powers. 

As was announced some weeks ago, Mr. 
Stassen and I have been invited by the gov- 
ernments of more tnan a dozen countries of 
the Middle East and South Asia to visit them. 
We have accepted and plan to go next month. 
That is significant, for no United States 
Secretary of State has ever visited any of 
these countries. It will afford us an oppor- 
tunity to meet at firsthand many of the 
leaders and, I hope, to dissipate the false im- 
pressions which Communist propaganda has 
formed. 

As President Eisenhower announced last 
Sunday, the State Department is organizing 
a goodwill mission to South America which 
will be headed by the President's brother, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower. He will personally 
carry the President's sentiments of good- 
will toward the Republics and peoples to the 
South of us. Our new Assistant Secretary 
for this area is already in Central America, 

I have had the pleasure of two meetings, 
one at the United Nations and the other at 
Washington, with the representatives of all 
20 of the American Republics. 

What we have done, and what we already 
plan, mark a determination to develop bet- 
ter understanding, and more fellowship, with 
peoples whom we know and respect, but 
whose friendship we have taken too much 
for granted. Thereby, we may close another 
possible avenue of Soviet Communist ag- 
gression, 

Captive peoples 

The free peoples are susceptible to Soviet 

guile because they so passionately want 


peace that they can readily be attracted by 
illusions of peace. One such illusion is a 
settlement based on the status quo. This 
present status involves the captivity of hun- 
dreds of millions of persons of distinctive 
nationality, race, religion, and culture. The 
hardest task of the Soviet rulers is to beat 
this disunity into Communist conformity. 
If that can be done, then the menace of So- 
viet communism will be immeasurably in- 
creased. 

It was of the utmost importance that we 
should make clear to the captive peoples 
that we do not accept their captivity as a 
permanent fact of history. If they thought 
otherwise and became hopeless, we would 
unwittingly have become partners to the 
forging of a hostile power so vast that it 
could encompass our destruction. 

President Eisenhower, anticipating some 
of the events that have since occurred, acted 
immediately after his inauguration to pro- 
pose that our national position should be 
made clear through a solemn resolution con- 
curred in by Congress and the President. 
The Congress has yet to act. However, I am 
persuaded, and I trust that the captive peo- 
ples are persuaded, that Congress in fact ful- 
ly shares the point of view that President 
Eisenhower expressed. In any event, the 
Chief Executive has formulated his position 
on this important matter and by doing so 
has foreclosed another of the hopes which 
Soviet rulers had optimistically entertained. 


State Department organization 


While we have been making these policy 
decisions, we have at the same time been 
acting to assure that the State Department 
would be able to make new policies wherever 
these would seem better than the old and to 
assure a steadily rising level of performance. 

In addition to the new Secretary of State, 
there are two new Under Secretaries, one of 
whom specializes in administration and se- 
curity matters. There are six new Assistant 
Secretaries, There is a new Legal Adviser, 
a new Counselor, a new Director of Interna- 
tional Information Administration, who has 
responsibility for the Voice of America. The 
whole policy planning staff is to go under 
new direction and be coordinated closely 
with the revitalized National Security Coun- 
cil. 

We are also bringing fresh vision and new 
vigor into our United Nations Mission and 
into our Embassies abroad, The Chief of the 
Permanent Mission to the United Nations, 
former Senator Austin, retired last January 
after many years of distinguished service. He 
has been succeeded by former Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who now heads the Permanent 
Mission, His vigor and parliamentary skill 
already demonstrate that the Soviet leaders 
cannot look forward to using the United 
Nations as a sounding board for propaganda 
but that they will have to deal in the United 
Nations with a mobilized body of world opin- 
ion which is determined that the United 
Nations shall, in fact, serve its avowed pur- 
pose to maintain international peace and 
security in conformity with the principles 
of justice. 

New Ambassadors are installed or being 
installed in Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Spain, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Japan, Free China, India, and Pakistan. 
Other appointments are in contemplation. 

For the first time in State Department his- 
tory, all of our major appointments are sub- 
ject to FBI field checks so as to eliminate 
security risks and possibility of hostile infil- 
tration into high places. So far as is hu- 
manly practical, we are seeing to it that 
Communist agents shall not have access to 
the State Department. 

We are fortunate in having a body of For- 
eign Service career men and women who can 
be the main reliance of the President and 
myself. They are a permanent and non- 
political part of Government. They became 
such under the Rogers Act, enacted by a 
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Republican Congress during the administra- 
tion of President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to 
feel that confidence cannot be placed in 
these career officials because in the past, as 
was their duty, they served under Democrat 
Presidents and Democrat Secretaries of 
State. It is, however, easier than most think 
for our career Foreign Service men and 
women to adapt themselves to new Repub- 
lican leadership. Like career soldiers, For- 
eign Service officers respect and welcome 


. high-level policy direction such as they are 


getting under President Eisenhower. They 
are, with rare exceptions, a splendid and 
patriotic group of men and women, with a 
fine tradition. They are experts, trained to 
analyze and interpret foreign conditions and 
to carry out designated missions, usually of 
delicacy, sometimes of danger. Just as the 
Nation depends, for defense purposes, on 
the graduates of our military and naval 
academies, so the Nation, for foreign serv- 
ices, depends on our career diplomats. 

Our people here at home, our friends 
abroad and our enemies abroad can know 
that we have not only strong foreign poli- 
cies but that we are rapidly molding an 
organization which will be secure and which 
will be efficient in action. 

I might add as of particular interest to 
this distinguished group of American editors 
that these foreign policies of which I speak 
are no longer looked upon as state secrets. 
We are determined that the public shall be 
as fully informed as possible, and in the 
clearest and simplest language possible, 
about what we are doing in the State De- 
partment and what our foreign policy 18. 

I have long felt that, under our form of 
government, the effectiveness of foreign 
policy depends in large measure upon pub- 
lic understanding and support of it. 


The Soviet peace defensive 


Our conduct has been calmly strong, never 
truculent nor blustering. In the face of it, 
Soviet leaders gave evidence that they were 
changing their policies. They initiated what 
presents to you and to me one of the most 
perplexing problems of our time. It is a 
problem that I think is largely due to a 
misnomer, The Kremlin launched what is 
commonly called a “peace offensive.” What- 
ever it is that the Kremlin has launched— 
and no one can be sure just yet what it is— 
it is not a peace offensive. It is a peace 
defensive. 

It is gratifying that Soviet leaders appear 
now to have shifted from an offensive to a 
defensive mood. But we cannot yet tell 
whether this represents a basic change, or 
merely a tactical shift. It is prudent, for 
the present, to assume that we are witness- 
ing a tactical move of the kind which Soviet 
communism has often practiced. 

Stalin, in his classic treatise on Strategy 
and Tactics taught that, from time to time, 
concessions may have to be made in 
order to buy off a powerful enemy and gain 
a respite. He went on to explain the neces- 
sity of maneuvering with a view to effect- 
ing a proper retreat when the enemy is 
strong * * * The object of this strategy is 
to gain time and to accumulate forces in 
order later to assume the offensive. 

Is the successor—or should I say, are the 
successors—following this strategy of the 
dead Stalin? 

Whatever the reason and purpose of pres- 
ent Soviet moves, the fact is that the Com- 
munist leaders seem now disposed to grant 
some things which they formerly denied. 

Last February 22, in an effort to probe the 
mood of the enemy in Korea, we quietly pro- 
posed an exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war. Such proposals had fre- 
quently been made before, without results. 
This time a result seems to be in the making. 

I should perhaps explain, to end some mis- 
understanding, that while under the agree- 
ment made we will return many more sick 
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and wounded prisoners than we will receive, 
that is because the total number of prison- 
ers which we hold is many times the num- 
ber held by the Communists. The ratio of 
returning sick and wounded to the total 
prisoners of war held is approximately the 
same for both sides, with a slight advantage 
in our favor. 

It also now appears that the enemy may 
now want an armistice in Korea, after having 
evaded it for nearly 2 years. 

In other respects and in other quarters 
Communist leadership is making concessions. 
These are all still minor, but not without 
significance. They suggested to us that the 
time had come to launch a true peace of- 
fensive. That, President Eisenhower has 
done. Soviet leadership is now confronted 
by the Eisenhower tests. Will it meet, one 
by one, the issues with which President 
Eisenhower has challenged it? If so, will it 
abolish and abandon, in fact as well as in 
name, the Cominform through which it 
endlessly conspires to overthrow, from 
within, every genuinely free government in 
the world? We await the deeds which will 
give answer to these questions, We pro- 
foundly hope that these deeds will, in fact, 
end a black chapter of distrust and open a 
bright new chapter of peace and good will. 


The new era 


Some weeks ago when I was at the United 
Nations I said that the Stalin era had ended 
and that the Eisenhower era had begun, 
bringing with it new hope for all mankind. 
Already that prediction is in process of con- 
firmation. President Eisenhower's address is 
a fact which will inevitably influence the 
course of history. Around the world peoples 
and governments have universally welcomed 
that address. In all the capitals of the free 
world, press and radio have demonstrated 
an unprecedented spontaneous support for 
the President’s call for a worldwide peace 
offensive and his challenge to the new Soviet 
leadership to back up their words with deeds. 
That response is not merely because of the 
words the President used, but because what 
he said had its setting in a 90-day frame- 
work, 

I do not attempt to read the future. That 

must always remain obscure so long as vast 
power is possessed by men who accept no 
guidance from the moral law. But surely 
our duty is clear. Those who represent a 
nation with the tradition and power of the 
United States must act boldly and strongly 
for what they believe to be right. The future 
is for a higher verdict, 


Food Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials from Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, on the subject of food sur- 
pluses, One editorial is dated April 4, 
1953, and the other is of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wirnovur Corn Loan ALL Livestock Prices 
WovuLtp Have Gone Bap IN 1953 

Did you ever stop to think what would 
happen to livestock prices next fall if we 
hadn't had corn loans on the 1952 crop? 


Without a corn loan, prices would have 
dropped below a dollar a bushel last fall, 
Hog production this spring would have 
stepped up. 

Instead of a decrease in hog numbers in 
1953, there would have been an increase of 
10 percent or more. 

That would have sent big supplies of 
hogs on the market at the same time as in- 
creased numbers of beef cattle. 

All meat prices would have slumped. So 
would chicken prices. So would eggs. Ten- 
dollar hogs might have come back. 

By holding corn off the market and keep- 
ing the price up, the loan prevented the kind 
of expansion in livestock that could have 
been fatal to farm hopes for profits. 

We'll have trouble anyway. Ask cattle 
feeders if you don’t believe it. But we won't 
get an increase in hog numbers next fall. 
Without a corn loan last December, the hog 
market would be flooded next October. 

In spite of this and other services of the 
corn loan to farmers and to the Nation, 
there is a lot of talk about getting rid of the 
corn loan, 

Secretary Benson, in the April Farm 
Journal, said: “It has become so proutable to 
turn corn over to the Government that hog 
farmers can't afford to feed their own hogs. 
Hog numbers have further declined and far- 
rowing is off this spring at the very time corn 
supplies are a near record. It shows how 
fixed support prices can gum things up.” 

Secretary Benson apparently would like a 
much bigger 1953 pig crop. Since there are 
no supports for hogs, this would cost the 
Government nothing. But it would cost the 
farmers a good deal. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
the present use of the corn loan shows how 
livestock farmers can be saved from disaster. 
To Secretary Benson, “it shows how fixed 
support prices can gum things up.” 

Secretary Benson comes from Utah, out- 
side the corn belt. He’s learned a lot since 
he took office but he can still learn about 
corn loans. 


— 


EAT UP THE SURPLUS 

When the Nation finds itself blessed with 
surplus food, what shall be done with that 
food? Howard Hill, of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, in a talk before the Minneapolis 
Farm Forum, suggested some ways to handle 
it: 

“A more fully implemented school lunch 
program should be launched with the pri- 
mary purpose being the providing of a warm 
lunch for school children at a price all can 
afford. A secondary consideration should 
be the use of those products in surplus sup- 
ply if they can be used without jeopardizing 
the main objective. 

“I believe a food stamp plan should be 
given careful consideration in the future, 
if we are faced with a general declining level 
of economic activity. Such a plan would 
provide that if a wage earner was not able 
to provide an adequate diet for his family 
with a certain fixed percentage of his weekly 
salary—possibly 40 percent—in exchange for 
that percent of his salary, he would be issued 
a sufficient number of food stamps to pro- 
vide a satisfactory diet.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa -Homestead 
agrees with Mr. Hill, Dairymen would be 
aided by a penny milk program, whereby 
every child could get half a pint for a cent, 
with the Federal Government paying the rest 
of the bill. 

A food stamp plan, even if limited at first 
to folks now getting public assistance, 
would improve the health of people now 
underfed and would help some food prices, 
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Significance to Far East of Statehood for 
Hawaii Cited by Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek in Talk to Territorial Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek addressed a 
joint session of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii on March 23 while 
en route home from the mainiand of 
this country to join her husband at Chi- 
nese Nationalist headquarters in For- 
mosa. The following report on Madame 
Chiang’s address appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of March 24: 

Speaking of her recent prolonged stay on 
the mainland, Madame Chiang said, “I was 
delighted to see and witness for myself that 
the people of America, the Congress repre- 
senting the people of America and the Gov- 
ernment understand the problem that con- 
fronts China and also the menace of com- 
munism to the world. 

“As you are the main outpost of Ameri- 
canism in the Pacific, I feel that perhaps 
the people of Hawaii understand the impor- 
tance of the Far East better than any other 
people in this part of the world, 

“And therefore, as I see by the papers 
that you are desiring statehood, it is my 
fervent hope that you will have every suc- 


“Your success will mean to many people 
of the Far East that the principles of 
brotherhood, justice, and equality upon 
which the great Republic of the United 
States is founded are being truly practiced. 
This will show them that the American peo- 
ple are really implementing their belief. 

“I believe that where there is a true desire 
for cooperation and where there are God- 
given principles of man's inherent rights, 
people can cooperate and live in peace and 
harmony.” 

Madame Chiang said that it was apparent 
that democracy was being practiced in 
Hawaii without prejudice. 

“Here in Hawaii you have people of many 
racial antecedents,” she said, “You have 
the Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
and many others. Yet, here you all live 
together and work together in harmony and 
friendship. 

“There are men and women in your legis- 
lature of various races but these men and 
women have been elected not because of a 
certain race but because they are men and 
women of ambition and integrity.” 


Sale of Ceylonese Rubber to Communist 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to recent newspaper reports 
concerning the large-scale sales of Cey- 
lonese rubber to Communist China fol- 
lowing the failure of negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Ceylon, I 
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am enclosing the text of a statement re- 
cently issued by the Government of Cey- 
lon in this connection which attempts to 
place the blame for the present state of 
affairs on the shoulders of this Govern- 
ment. I am also enclosing a copy of a 
letter from the State Department dated 
April 8 and in reply thereto whereby it 
is shown that the Ceylonese statement is 
full of errors and other misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Although I understand that the Cey- 
lonese Government receives no military 
or economic assistance from this Gov- 
ernment and thus cannot be included 
under the provisions of the Battle Act, I 
hope that the position of the United 
States Government will be made fully 
known to all governments, including 
Ceylon, in that part of the world through 
our international information media. 
I think the crux of the situation is con- 
tained in the Ceylonese statement—par- 
agraph 10 (c)—whereby it is stated that 
“Ceylon was prepared to sell her rubber 
to any buyer who would pay a fair 
price.“ The representatives of our Gov- 
ernment were eminently justified in re- 
fusing to buy rubber at a price consid- 
erably in excess of that prevailing on the 
world market and which is more or less 
arbitrarily set by the Ceylonese them- 
selves. Our Government was also justi- 
fied in refusing the demand of Ceylon 
for $50 million in aid over a 5-year pe- 
riod as a price for the cessation of rub- 
ber shipments to Communist China. 

The statement and letter follow: 


Text or STATEMENT RELEASED BY THE Gov- 
ERNMENT OF CEYLON ON THE RUBBER NEGO- 
TIATIONS BETWEEN CEYLON AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


1. In his final report to the United States 
Congress on the operation of the Battle Act 
Mr. Averell Harriman, retiring Mutual Secu- 
rity Director, made certain statements refer- 
ring to Ceylon's sale of rubber to China and 
in that context to the negotiations between 
the United States and Ceylon for the pur- 
chase of rubber, which appeared to place the 
blame on Ceylon for the failure of the ne- 
gotiations to result in an agreement. 

2. Mr. Harriman's remark received wide 
publicity in many countries and although 
the Government of Ceylon was aware that 
Mr. Harriman’s version was apt to be ac- 
cepted as factually correct, it decided to 
make no official comment on a statement of 
an official of the United States adminis- 
tration. 

3. The Government of Ceylon deems the 
present time opportune however to place 
before the public the circumstances that 
were responsible for the failure of the ne- 
gotiations between the United States and 
Ceylon, and the considerations which led to 
the eventual agreement between Ceylon and 
China. 

4. The story of the attempts to secure 
international control of rubber, which were, 
in the main, initiated by the United States, 
goes back to the London conference of Feb- 
ruary 1950 at which Ceylon was represented. 
The conference was doomed to failure be- 
cause it was obvious from the start that con- 
sumers were anxious to secure all the rub- 
ber they could at their own price and with- 
out regard to the interests of producers, 
A perfectly reasonable request by producers 
for an international rubber agreement on the 
lines of the International Wheat Agreement 
was rejected by consumers. 

5. It was, however, agreed that the con- 
ference should adjourn and meet in Rome 
in April the following year. Meanwhile, the 
United Kingdom, apparently with the con- 
sent of, if not actually at the request of, the 


United States imposed a ban on the move- 
ment of rubber from Malaya to Communist 
countries. The Government of Ceylon made 
representations against the likely adverse 
effect of such a step on the world rubber 
market and, while expressing disinclination 
to trade with Communist countries, empha- 
sized the need for reasonable assurance of 
protection of rubber interests as a precondi- 
tion for the imposition of any destinational 
control, When the rubber conference met 
in Rome in April 1951 the consumers already 
had the advantage of this destinational con- 
trol with its repercussions of a depression 
price, and the conference failed again for 
lack of agreement between producers and 
consumers on fundamental issues. 

6. The United States successfully intro- 
duced in the United Nations a resolution 
which was adopted in May 1951 imposing a 
ban on the export of strategic materials 
which included rubber to China and North 
Korea. This was followed a month later by 
the so-called Kem amendment legislation 
of the United States, which provided that 
countries contravening the United Nations 
resolution would forfeit United States eco- 
nomic aid except in those cases where indi- 
vidual countries applied for and received 
from the United States special exemption 
from the application of the Kem amend- 
ment. 

7. Almost at the same time, i. e., in June 
1951, the United States Government made a 
proposal to the Government of Ceylon for 
the bulk purchase of Ceylon rubber. The 
Government of Ceylon welcomed this pro- 
posal, and negotiations proceeded. The main 
obstacle in the way of an agreement was the 
price, the United States offering the average 
Singapore price for Ceylon rubber, while the 
Government of Ceylon considered that the 
appropriate price should be that prevailing 
in the Colombo market. Negotiations even- 
tually came to an end on the United States 
declining to proceed further. 

8. Despite this insistence on the part of 
the United States that Ceylon should sell 
her rubber at the Singapore market price, an 
agreement between the United States and 
Thailand was reported in the same month 
in which the United States agreed to buy 
Thailand rubber “at the price which pre- 
valls at the time of offer in the world mar- 
ket.” This inconsistency in the attitude of 
the United States became more inexplicable 
in the light of later negotiations with Ceylon. 

9. On September 10, 1951, Ceylon stated 
a case to the United States for special ex- 
emption from the operation of the Kem 
amendment to the export of Ceylon rubber, 
‘This was done more to clarify Ceylon's posi- 
tion in her opposition to destinational con- 
trol of rubber than to avoid forfeiture of 
United States aid, because, in fact, Ceylon 
had received no aid to speak of from the 
United States, although an agreement was 
signed, in November 1950, between the two 
Governments for the provision of technical 
aid to Ceylon under the United States point 
4 program. 

10. Ceylon’s case for exemption from the 
Kem amendment was briefly that (a) Cey- 
lon’s rubber market was free and any desti- 
national control would curtail that freedom 
and inevitably depress prices. (b) Ceylon's 
economy was very closely tied up with the 
sale of her rubber at a fair price. Any 
diminution of these prices, artificially, would 
vitiate the effort she was making to raise 
the economic standard of her people and 
increase their susceptibility to the reception 
of Communist ideals. (c) Ceylon had no 
desire to establish new trade connections in 
rubber with Communist countries but was 
prepared to sell her rubber to any buyer who 
would pay a fair price. (d) Producers re- 
quired a period of a reasonably high price 
for rubber in order to rehabilitate estates 
which had been strained to the utmost to 
maintain overproduction of war years. Ex- 
emptions from the Kem amendment were 
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allowed to India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and seyeral Eu- 
ropean countries apparently on the ground 
that their economic viability depended close- 
ly on trade with Communist countries but 
im the case of Ceylon no reply was received 
from the United States either granting an 
exemption or refusing it. Instead the 
United States contented itself with mak- 
ing representations from time to time that 
continued failure on Ceylon’s part to impose 
a ban on the export of rubber to China 
made United States aid and even export of 
United States sulfur to Ceylon impossible. 

11. The first shipment of Ceylon rubber 
to China took place in the end of September 
1951, and thereafter several shipments pro- 
ceeded, the transaction in all cases being 
purely on a commercial basis between Chi- 
nese buyers and Ceylonese sellers, without 
any active intervention on the part of the 
Ceylon Government. To all the United 
States representations, Ceylon's answer was 
the same, viz, that the Ceylon market was 
open and the United States could also buy 
rubber in it as freely as China did. The 
Ceylon Government could not agree to be 
blindly subservient to an embargo in ex- 
tremely obvious and inevitable economic 
disadvantages. 

12. The Battle Act was passed in the United 
States in October 1951, replacing the earlier 
Kem amendment. The provisions were sub- 
stantially the same, except that rubber was 
downgraded to a category of strategic ma- 
terials over which there was no embargo, 
but which were subject to arrangements, 
which the United States would negotiate, 
for controlling their export. In early Janu- 
ary 1952, the Government of Ceylon notified 
the United States of its compliance with the 
Battle Act and its willingness to negotiate 
the control of export of rubber. The United 
States has admitted that such negotiations 
as took place subsequently with Ceylon re- 
garding rubber were unrelated to the provi- 
sions of the Battle Act but has itself taken 
no steps to initiate negotiations contem- 
plated by the Battle Act. 

13. Again early in January 1952 the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon approached the United 
States to open negotiations for an agree- 
ment for the bulk purchase of Ceylon rubber, 
The United States agreed to resume negotia- 
tions and made proposals similar to those 
considered earlier. The price-fixing basis 
proved again to be an insurmountable difi- 
culty. The United States adhered to the 
original proposals that Ceylon rubber should 
be purchased at Singapore market prices and 
even rejected a compromise proposal put for- 
ward by Ceylon for fixing prices prevailing 
at the time in London, New York, Singapore, 
and Colombo. Extraneous circumstances 
such as the death of Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
and the approaching parliamentary elections 
put an end to negotiations which in any 
event showed little hope of succeeding. 

14. The next and final stage in the attempt 
made by Ceylon to secure an agreement with 
the United States for the sale of Ceylon rub- 
ber was the dispatch in July of a ministerial 
mission to the United States. In the interim 
the international situation had changed con- 
siderably. Prices of tea and rubber were on 
the decline while the procurement of rice 
at a reasonable price was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult and Ceylon was faced with a 
grave financial problem as the cumulative 
effect of all these circumstances. The minis- 
terial mission accordingly had as its task the 
procuring of rice supplies, the negotiation 
of a rubber agreement and the securing of a 
measure of economic and financial aid from 
the United States to enable Ceylon to carry 
on with her plans for economic development 
as well as to compensate for the possibility 
of having to accept an agreement to sell 
rubber to the United States at Singapore 
prices which are generally known to be 
slightly lower than prices prevailing in the 
Colombo market at any time. In the matter 
of rice supplies the United States Govern- 
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ment agreed to assist Ceylon in buying her 
requirements in the open market in the 
United States, i. e., at competitive prices, al- 
though the United States Government had 
repeatedly declined to agree to the same 
principle for purchasing Ceylon rubber. 
While not being willing to tie up the question 
of economic aid to Ceylon with the conclu- 
sion of a rubber agreement, the United States 
no doubt made it clear that a satisfactory 
settlement of these matters would be ex- 
pected to lead to a stoppage of rubber ex- 
ports to China. The negotiations failed 
again to achieve anything. The United 
States Government was aware at the time 
of these negotiations that Ceylon contem- 
plated negotiations with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China for the purchase of Chinese rice 
when sale of Ceylon rubber was also likely 
to be discussed. 

15. The first Ceylon trade mission visited 
China in September 1952, and was followed 
by a second in November 1952. In the short 
space of 1 month Ceylon had concluded an 
agreement with China for the purchase of 
a large part of Ceylon’s requirements of rice 
at a reasonable price, and for the sale of an 
appreciable amount of Ceylon rubber at a 
price above that prevailing in the Singapore 
market. 

16. The Government of Ceylon does not 
deem it necessary to accept or repudiate 
blame for failure of Ceylon-United States 
negotiations on rubber to materialize in an 
agreement, or to make any plea for the even- 
tual agreement concluded with the Chinese 
Government. It is necessary, however, to say 
in retrospect, that while the Government of 
Ceylon remains, and will continue to be, 
opposed to communism, its doctrine, and its 
method, it considers it the primary and most 
important duty of any government to safe- 
guard the economic well-being of its people. 
The Government of Ceylon has shared and 
will always share the aspirations of the West- 
ern democratic world in the preservation of 
democratic institutions, and the democratic 
way of life, but it does not consider that 
mere formulation of political slogans and 
political doctrines can replace the sincere 
purpose and a genuine will to cooperate in- 
ternationally. In the present context while 
the Government of Ceylon is in complete 
sympathy with the democratic world in its 
opposition to communism, it cannot be a 
party to any policy which sacrifices economic 
well-being for political expediency and so is 
apt to produce just those undesirable con- 
sequences which are sought to be avoided or 
eliminated. 

Aprit 8, 1953. 
Hon. ALVIN DENTLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. BENTLEY: I refer to your letter 
of March 18, 1963, enclosing a statement is- 
sued by the Ceylon Government, and to the 
Department's interim telephone acknowl- 
edgment on March 20, regarding recent rub- 
ber negotiations between the United States 
and Ceylon. 

The United States Government report, to 
which the Ceylonese press release refers, is 
a public document issued by the Administra- 
tor, Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act, 
under the title, “Problems of Economic De- 
fense,” second report to Congress, January 
1953. It contains a factual statement on the 
Ceylon aspects of the problem of control of 
the shipment of strategic materials to Com. 
munist China. The Government of Ceylon, 
of course, is free to give its interpretation of 
events in the long period during which the 
United States endeavored to assist Ceylon in 
meeting its economic problems—in a way 
consistent with the United Nations resolu- 
tions which define Communist China as an 
aggressor in Korea and which enjoined the 
nations of the world to embargo the ship- 
ment of strategic materials to that aggressor. 
We regret that the Government of Ceylon 
takes the position implied in this release. 
While the events which have transpired in 


the period since the United Nations resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1951, are possibly subject to 
some variation in interpretation, several er- 
rors or misimpressions put forth in the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon’s release are worthy of 
comment. 

1. Throughout the statement there ap- 
pears to be a general confusion between the 
United Nations resolution and United States 
legislation such as the Kem amendment and 
the Battle Act, and between shipments to 
Communist China and other Soviet bloc 
countries. 

It should be remembered that: 

(a) The United Nations resolution was 
sponsored by several nations. While Ceylon 
is not a member of the United Nations, 
due to the Soviet veto, the resolution called 
upon all nations to cease shipments of ma- 
terials which would support the military 
aggression in Korea. 

(b) The Battle Act superseded the Kem 
amendment. The relatively few exceptions 
granted under the provisions of the Kem 
amendment—so that United States economic 
assistance could be contained to these coun- 
tries—were invalidated. The new decisions 
by the Battle Act Administrator were granted 
on a very selective basis (1) for shipments 
under very special circumstances of stra- 
tegic items to countries other than Com- 
munist China and North Korea, and (2) they 
were not granted to India, Pakistan, and In- 
donesia as stated in the Ceylonese release. 
The Battle Act specifically states that the 
act shall be administered in such a way as 
to bring about the fullest support for any 
resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, supported by the United 
States, to prevent the shipment of certain 
commodities to areas under the control of 
governments engaged in hostilities in de- 
flance of the United Nations. 

2. With regard to specific statements made 
in the release: 

(a) The Ceylonese reference to the Lon- 
don Conference is incorrect (1) in implying 
that there was bias on the part of the con- 
suming countries at the Conference, and 
(2) with reference to the year in which it 
took place. The Conference actually took 
place 1 year later than that indicated in the 
release, 

(b) The Ceylonese implication that the 
United States requested that the United 
Kingdom impose a ban on the movement of 
rubber from Malaya to Communist coun- 
tries is incorrect in that the United King- 
dom did not impose a ban on the movement 
of rubber from Malaya to Communist coun- 
tries, but restricted exports of such rubber 
to all Communist countries in February 1951. 
After the May 18, U. N. resolution, the 
United Kingdom banned shipment to Com- 
munist China. 

(c) With reference to the Rome meeting, 
which opened in April on the day the United 
Kingdom announced its ban, it is worthy of 
note that a number of factors may have con- 
tributed to a decline in rubber prices which 
were at a phenomenally high level. 

(d) The United States offer of a price not 
controlled by the Colombo market was based 
on the fact that the proposed agreement 
would have resulted in a single buyer’s tak- 
ing up more than 50 percent of the total 
market availabilities in Colombo, with the 
resulting situation which would not permit 
a fair determination of price. Ceylon's total 
production of rubber is little more than 5 
percent of the world production of natural 
rubber. On the other hand, in the Singa- 
pore market, no one interest controls the 
price; therefore the situation yields a price 
which is generally acceptable to both buyers 
and sellers. The United States offered to 
accept arrangements based on Singapore 
market prices. This was rejected by the 
Government of Ceylon. In the 1951 nego- 
tiations between the Governments of the 
United States and Ceylon, initiated at the 
behest of Ceylon, it should be observed that 
the price paid Thailand, “the price which 
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prevails at the time of offer in the world 
market,” was not inconsistent with that 
offered to Ceylon inasmuch as the Singapore 
price was the ceiling price paid for the Thai- 
land rubber. The Ceylonese reference to the 
United States rejection of a Ceylonese com- 
promise proposal for fixing prices prevail- 
ing at the time in London, New York, Singa- 
pore, and Colombo,” ignores the fact that 
the Ceylonese proposal was that we pay the 
highest price existing in any of these four 
markets. 

(e) The Ceylon statement that rubber was 
downgraded under the Battle Act to a cate- 
gory of strategic materials over which there 
was no embargo but which was subject to 
negotiations for control of export, is correct 
with regard to the shipment of these items 
to parts of the Soviet bloc except for Com- 
munist China or North Korea. This was 
made clear to the Government of Ceylon. It 
is also interesting to note that Ceylon’s his- 
torical pattern of trade shows virtually no 
shipments of rubber to Communist China 
prior to the breach in the free world support 
of the U. N. resolution in October 1951. 

(f£) In the reference to the July 1952 nego- 
tiations in Washington with the Ceylon Mis- 
sion sent under the leadership of Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke to discuss rice, rubber, and aid, 
the Ceylonese release does not mention that 
the separate proposals for rice and rubber 
were stated by the head of the mission to 
be acceptable and helpful but that a cessa- 
tion of Ceylon rubber shipments to Com- 
munist China could not be implemented 
unless the United States were to guarantee 
$50 million in United States aid to Ceylon 
over the next 5 years. 

It is regrettable that the Government of 
Ceylon takes the short-run view of economic 
well-being in choosing the short-run eco- 
nomic gain despite the long-run political 
and economic threat of Communist aggres- 
sion or subversion of Ceylon. The Depart- 
ment is pleased with the Government of Cey- 
lon's reaffirmation of its complete sympathy 
with the democratic world in its opposition 
to communism, and hopes that Ceylon's ad- 
herence to the basic principles of democracy 
will stand uppermost in future negotiations, 

I hope that the foregoing comments will 
be of interest to you. The Ceylonese state- 
ment is returned to you herewith, as re- 
quested in your letter, 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary, 


Senator Daniel Speaks for All the States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram of April 15, 
1953: 

Senator DANIEL Speaks FOR ALL THE STATES 


Few questions have been so widely and 
voluminously discussed in recent years as the 
issue raised by the so-called tidelands case. 
Numerous congressional hearings have been 
held on the subject, the testimony at each 
adding up to a thick volume. Repeated de- 
bates on the floor of House and Senate have 
added many thousands of words to the 
record. Extensive arguments have been of- 
fered before the Supreme Court, which held 
in the Texas, Louisiana, and California cases 
that the States’ long-standing title to their 
offshore lands is void. The question of 
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whether the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment should have ownership of these lands 
and their resources was thoroughly discussed 
in the last national election campaign, by 
the Presidential candidates and others. 

It might be thought that there was little 
more to be said on the subject which could 
add to public knowledge and understanding 
of it. Yet Texas’ Senator Dante. has done 
it. In his first major speech since going to 
Washington. Senator Danret stood on the 
floor of the Senate for more than 4 hours 
last week, delivering an argument in favor of 
the States’ claims to their tidelands that for 
factual background, documentation, and in- 
formed grasp of the subject eclipsed any that 
has been offered on the issue. The 
thoroughness of his knowledge of the tide- 
lands issue was so patent that even his op- 
ponents had to acknowledge him as an au- 
thority. 

That is no more than natural. As attor- 
ney general of Texas while the offshore lands 
cases were before the Supreme Court, Mr. 
DANTEL had examined every legal case bear- 
ing on the subject and had sifted every 
document and item of information in Texas 
and Washington, and even as far away as 
Mexico City and Spain, which might shed 
light on it. He represented Texas in its case 
before the Supreme Court and participated 
with California in its earlier case. 

The question is, why did he feel it neces- 
sary to make a full-dress presentation in the 
Senate of a matter which had been debated 
in that forum so many times before? Advo- 
cates of the bill to restore ownership to the 
States, already passed in slightly different 
form by the House, feel that they can mar- 
shal sufficient votes to pass it—perhaps with 
a substantial margin to spare. Why, then, 
‘did they choose to present the case at length 
and in such detail as was done in Senator 
DANIEL’s speech? 

The answer seems to be that they did not 
want, and Senator Danzet did not want, the 
issue to be decided merely on the basis of 
superior voting strength—if that they have. 
“They wanted the Members of the Senate and 
the Nation at large to understand the full 
implications of the issue. They wanted the 
public to know that confirming State title to 
the offshore lands is not a giveaway of na- 
tional wealth to a few States, as opponents 
of the pending legislation have labeled it. 
They wanted it understood that this is a 
matter in which not only Texas, Louisiana, 
and California but all the States have a vital 
stake. 

Senator Danret did not, of course, fail to 
emphasize the special claim of Texas to own- 
ership of all the marginal sealands within 
10% miles offshore. He told how Texas took 
over claim to that area after winning its in- 
dependence from Mexico, how the first con- 
gress of the Texas Republic established that 
boundary, and how it was recognized and 
insisted upon by the United States Govern- 
ment time and again after Texas became a 
State. 

Even more strongly, however, he dwelt 
upon the fact that the “paramount rights” 
doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court to 
sanction Federal seizure of the offshore lands 
is a threat to the ownership of any land or 
property, public or private. He pointed out, 
on the basis of court precedents throughout 
the Nation's history, that the principle of 
State ownership of the soil under inland 
navigable waters derives from the rule that 
the marginal sealands are owned by the 
States. If the principle that the submerged 
coastal lands are not State-owned is allowed 
to stand, the title of the States to inland 
waters and the beds of the Great Lakes is 
likewise impaired and may be destroyed. 

Acknowledging that the Federal Govern- 
ment has paramount rights over all prop- 

erty that may be essential to national defense, 
Mr. DANIEL emphasized that until now it has 
been held that such property could not be 
taken by the Government without compen- 


sation to its owners, But now, if it is to be 
the rule of law that what the Government 
must defend it also must own, the way is 
opened for Federal seizure of any and all 
property. And this, as Mr. DANIEL pointed 
out, opens the door to national socialism. 

Mr. DANIEL brought out that all the States 
have valuable resources in the submerged 
lands within their boundaries. And since all 
States are in the same boat as regards the 
legal basis of their claims to the submerged 
lands, these resources could be taken over in 
their entirety by a future administration so 
minded, unless Congress legislates to confirm 
State titles. As Mr. DANIEL put it: 

“Until 1937 (when the Federal Government 
first began asserting claim to the offshore 
lands) there was less reason for the costal 
States to worry about the ownership of their 
land than there is for the inland States to 
worry now. Today we are faced with a dif- 
ferent situation, and the inland States have 
just cause to ask for the enactment of this 
proposed legislation.” 

In other words, Senator DANIEL was not 
speaking for the tidelands States alone. He 
was speaking for preservation of the rights 
of all 48 of the States. 


Statement by Hon. Johnston Murray, Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, Presented at Hear- 
ing Before the House Committee on 
Government Operations in Washington, 


D. C., on Monday, April 13, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a statement submitted by the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of Okla- 
homa, Hon. Johnston Murray, at the 
public hearing on April 13 before the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations in support of H. R. 2: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee 
on Government Operations, and to all of you 
who have come here with sincere motives to 
serve the American people, I send you greet- 
ings and fervent hopes from the people of 
Oklahoma, 

As Governor of my great home State, I 
want to tell you that I, personally, as well 
as the citizens of Oklahoma, regard the in- 
vitation to appear here as the highest of 
compliments. American citizenship offers 
no greater privilege to any person than one 
in which he is chosen to have a part in the 
age ig of pressing, urgent public prob- 
ems. 

Congressman Covprnr's resolution directs 
itself, in sharpest focus, to the very heart of 
a problem so basic that it can affect almost 
every conceivable phase of America’s life and 
stability and sound permanence, It seeks 
to establish a policy that would not permit 
our beloved Nation to blunder its way into 
financial insolvency and ruin. 

Not long ago, we were hearing a great deal 
of the Keynesian theory, which advocated 
that governments, in times of prosperity, 
should conserve resources, pay debts, and 
build surpluses to cushion themselyes 
against demands for heavy, humanitarian 
spending in times of economic distress. 
Time has wrought inexplicable changes in 
the thinking of those who once declaimed 
most loudly the merits of the Keynes plan. 
Now, these noisy folk seem convinced that 
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we should spend without limitations in pros- 
perous times because we've got it. Then in 
times of depression, we must spend without 
limitations because we must. Such finan- 
cial planning would bankrupt any individual, 
any home, any corporation, and any nation 
foolish enough to follow it. 

The Coudert resolution to prohibit deficit 
spending—except in times of war or national 
emergency—is but a sane, practical safeguard 
against spending ourselves, as a Nation, into 
financial ruin and into the inevitable repudi- 
ation of debts and of currency that would, 
of necessity, follow such a debacle. 

Thank heaven, that restraining policy is 
already written into the constitution of the 
State of Oklahoma. . 

Without this constitutional restraint 
against debt, I shudder to think what our 
situation might be in the State of Okla- 
homa at the- present time. In our State 
we must resist the same pressures from the 
same blocs which exert their very selfish in- 
fluences here in the national Capitol. In 
Oklahoma our constitutional prohibition 
against deficit spending supplies the most 
effective protection a publicly elected official 
could have against the powers and threats 
of pressure groups. In Oklahoma, when we 
are urged to adopt some new scheme for the 
expenditure of public money, we are forced 
to analyze our finances and to determine, in 
advance, where we will get the money to 
finance any such proposal. My own expe- 
rience as Governor has shown me that this 
is the wisest and soundest of policies. 

If our Founding Fathers had the vaguest 
idea that our country would ever find itself 
floundering beneath the weight of a debt in 
excess of $260 billion, I believe with all my 
heart they would have written into our 
Constitution an absolute prohibition against 
any such eventuality. They would have real- 
ized that such a debt would infect the body 
politic with a most deadly economic dis- 
ease—with all the social symptoms that 
would destroy the heart and soul and spirit 
of the Nation, as well as its material body. 

Apparently such a possibility was beyond 
the wildest comprehension of the wise men 


who laid the foundation for this wonderful 


Nation. Perhaps their own false assumption 
was that their successors in Government, 
down through the generations, would be as 
wise and as honest and as honorable as 
themselves. 

My study of human beings and of human 
problems has proved to me that the same 
simple principles which assure success to the 
individual, to the home and to business gen- 
erally, are just as sound and dependable 
when used as yardsticks to measure the mer- 
its of Government policies. The individual 
or the family which fails to see a wise dis- 
tinction between what, in reason, can be af- 
forded, and what, in irresponsible impulses, 
it would seem agreeable to have, is, as all 
of you know very well, destined to move 
toward a financial crisis and toward eventual 
poverty, afflicted by unpayable debts. 

The people of the United States want a 
reduction in their taxload, yet our fellow 
Americans are willing, with a fervently moy- 
ing sense of patriotism, to sacrifice and to 
struggle under heavy burden in times of dire 
emergency. However, American tradition has 
taught them that, in normal times, they 
have a right to work and to earn and to make 
profits and to conduct their affairs with a 
minimum of Government cost and Govern- 
ment control. That good tradition is a part 
of the American heritage and any govern- 
ment which fails to make it manifest in 
human affairs is doomed to eventual repudi- 
ation—as it should be. 

An unbalanced budget, in the home or in 
the Government, is dangerously bad house- 
keeping. The substantial, intelligent family 
knows, first, its sources of income and it 
uses its influence and plans its endeavors to 
protect the future dependability of those 
sources; secondly, the wise family knows the 
amount of its income and it sets up a liv- 
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ing program within the family’s means. 
Good family planning never permits the as- 
sumption of debts that do not add, in one 
way or another, to the family’s capital 
wealth. The good family knows that cul- 
tural, intellectual, moral, ethical, and spirit- 
ual values grow best in an environment not 
corrupted by financial distress caused by 
wanton extravagance. 

In Government, the sources of income are 
the taxpayers. To protect the dependability 
and the permanence of the sources, Govern- 
ment expresses the qualities of intelligence 
and integrity which will, inevitably, reflect 
themselves down to the people’s level and 
strengthen them. Government's best sav- 
ings and insurance plans—for times of emer- 
gency—can only be found in the solvency 
and strength of the people and, for emergen- 
cies, there must always be a generous margin 
of taxpaying ability to be called upon only 
when it is drastically needed. Government 
must also maintain a substantial margin of 
credit potentiality for itself, using every op- 
portunity to reduce debts as rapidly as pos- 
sible to make sure that public confidence 
in Government obligations shall always be 
at the highest level. 

It is my considered opinion that a bal- 
anced budget must come before any reduc- 
tion in taxes. To achieve a balanced budget, 
the first requisite seems to me to be the es- 
tablishment of an inflexible overall policy 
which will compel the balancing of the 
budget. We Americans, as a people and as 
a government, can do whatever we decide 
we must do for the good of the country. 
Once we have accepted a rigid budget-bal- 
ancing policy, we will find sound ways to 
comply with it. The Coudert resolution of- 
fers us this opportunity to act quickly and 
forthrightly and honestly to get this job 
done. 

Only a general policy, applied without dis- 
crimination in favor of or against any minor- 
ity group, can give the Government and our 
representatives in Government the protec- 
tion they must have against selfishly inspired 
pressures. Without such a policy, efforts to 
effect piecemeal reductions in expenditures 
are met with powerful opposition as each 
phase of such an effort is approached and 
the resulting conflicts tend to discourage 
and defeat all attempts at economy. So, 
let's make the policy broad, general, and in- 
violate. 

In my opinion, one of the most whole- 
some results of a national budget-balancing 
policy would be realized in the shifting of 
government and social responsibilities back 
where they belong—at the local level. In- 
vasion of States’ rights, of States’ responsi- 
bilities, and of States’ sovereignty by the 
Federal Government has progressed to an 
alarming extent and these invasions threaten 
everything that is fundamental in a land of 
self-governing people. 

Through grants-in-aid, the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only has softened the self-suf- 
ficient character of the States and their peo- 
ple, but dictatorial demands made in the 
disbursement of grants-in-aid—to force 
States to comply with Federal policies—have 
encroached upon the very rights of the peo- 
ple and their States. Human problems are 
-best understood and best handled at the 
level where the people are and where the 
problems are. Any remote control of pana- 
ceas and cure-alls must, of necessity, be 
theoretical and wasteful. I have not yet lost 
confidence in the ability of the people to 
meet and solve their economic and social 
problems. An attempt to usurp the right 
to think about human problems and the 
right to attempt to solve them would, if tol- 
erated by the people, result in a general de- 
bilitation in mass character and the corrup- 
tion of mass thinking. 

We complain a great deal these days about 
juvenile delinquency and about the con- 
tempt young people seem to feel for law 
and government and people in government, 


Have you ever stopped to realize that a grow- 
ing cynicism in the minds of parents, ex- 
pressed so often in hundreds of thousands 
of homes, might be responsible for the 
cynicism of the young people? Does it not 
behoove us, then—those of us who ask the 
people to place Government responsibilities 
upon our minds and in our hands—to begin 
putting our government house in order and 
to begin earning the public respect and con- 
fidence we so very much want to merit and 
enjoy? These are things to be desired, and 
because material order and integrity must 
precede moral and ethical improvement, is 
it not logical that a sound step be taken 
toward stabilizing and securing the public 
finances of the American people? 

Perhaps my own campaign for election as 
governor of Oklahoma was a straw in the 
wind. I stressed two issues and made two 
positive promises: 

1. That there would be no new taxes. 

2. That government and the responsibil- 
ities to support government would be re- 
stored to the people, at the local level, in 
every practical way. 

Since my inauguration as governor, two 
proposals were forced, by interested blocs, 
upon ballots in a State election. One of 
them was a tax-paying measure for the 
payment of a veterans’ bonus which would 
have cost my Oklahoma constituents $125 
million. I opposed this plan and it was 
defeated by a vote of 3 to 1. 

The second proposition would, if passed, 
have raised our State sales tax from 2 to 
8 percent, the increased revenues to be used 
for welfare p I opposed this propo- 
sition also and it was defeated by a vote of 
7 to 1. 

Oklahoma is called a liberal State and our 
people are inclined, in normal circumstances, 
to spend generously upon humanitarian 
causes. Yet these two propositions were 
soundly defeated and it seems to me that 
there is a warning sign here, for Oklahoma 
is as nearly a reliable cross section of na- 
tional population as you would find any- 
where. 

In Oklahoma, our principal local taxing 
base is the ad valorem tax on property. 
In 1951 I caused to be introduced in the 
legislature a bill providing for a more equi- 
table and realistic reassessing of properties. 
The bill was defeated but the discussions 
it caused and the educational material it 
provided can be credited for a shift in policy 
by county assessors and for an increase of 
$170 million in gross assessed valuations dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 

May I make one more observation about 
Federal aid as we have come to know it in 
Oklahoma? You folks in Washington col- 
lect tremendous sums from the people of 
my State and then return to them a small 
part of this money, minus terrific political 
brokerage and loaded with frustrating and 
flustrating Federal controls. These grants- 
in-aid programs have usurped much of the 
discriminatory power of the State, since aid- 
ed programs must comply with Federal 
standards, irrespective of costs to the State 
and without consideration for local judg- 
ment as to need. They have altered or re- 
directed State service patterns and aided 
programs are frequently overdeveloped to the 
great detriment of essential services. They 
have had a narcotic effect upon State initia- 
tive, and they have rewarded irresponsibility 
in States which shirk their obligations. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I realize 
that my personal philosophy of Government 
and any critical comments I might make 
have been heard because you are graciously 
courteous men, You are interested in facts 
and sound analyses of facts. I hope that my 
discourse may have presented a few inter- 
esting phases of facts. I do want to say, 
however, that I am not expressing personal 
opinions alone. 

In 1951 the Oklahoma Legislature, in spite 
of its rather overemphasized reputation for 
liberal thought and action, passed a reso- 
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lution memorializing the Congress to pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution 
which would prohibit the Congress from ap- 
propriating money for expenditures during 
any fiscal year, in excess of estimated reve- 
nues—except by a vote of three-fifths of the 
Members of Congress. This exception, of 
course, would permit the Congress to meet 
emergencies concerning which congressional 
opinion should be almost unanimous. I have 
attached a copy of this resolution to my 
statement. 

Finally, gentlemen, may I state the almost 
incomprehensible, unbelievable fact that this 
year the Federal Government will collect 
some $700 million in taxes from the people 
of my State? That is $75 million more than 
the value of all the agricultural products 
grown in my State in 1952. This seems to me 
to be an astonishingly hazardous situation, 

We of Oklahoma want to pay our fair 
share of the costs of Federal Government. 
We want to do, as we have always done, our 
full share in the defense of our beloved 
country against any threat that might con- 
front us. In the two World Wars, more than 
10,000 of Oklahoma’s sons and daughters 
gave their lives for their country and already 
457 have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
Korean conflict. Oklahoma has always done 
her part when the United States of America 
needed her. 

This is the tornado season. Our people 
watch the skies and pray that the furious 
devastation they have experienced in the 
past may never touch them again. If, today, 
a tornado should strike my beloved State and 
destroy or take from us properties worth $700 
million, this Congress would quickly de- 
clare an emergency and appropriate money 
for our rehabilitation. 

An unbalanced budget, gentlemen, after 
all these years of unbalanced budgets and 
increasing national debt, is a far greater 
hazard to our national welfare than a tor- 
nado in Oklahoma, We Oklahomans always 
have and always will survive the destruction 
wrought by natural phenomena, 

Could the United States of America, great 
Nation that it is, survive a national financial 
tornado, with its international repercus- 
sions? 

Isn’t it time we moved to put our Ameri- 
can house in order? 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your attention 
and for your patience, 


House Concurrent Resolution 26 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to fiscal matters 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate 
concurring therein): 

SECTION 1. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma hereby respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States to propose the 
following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 

“ARTICLE — : 

“On the first day of each regular session, 
the President shall transmit to the Congress 
his estimates of the receipts of the Govern- 
ment during the ensuing fiscal year under 
the laws existing on such date, together with 
his recommendations as to the purposes for 
which such receipts shall be expended, and 
except in time of war or during the period 
ending on the date of the expiration of 1 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof, 
the Congress shall not appropriate money 
for expenditure during such fiscal year in 
excess of such estimated receipts, as trans- 
mitted or as modified or revised by the Presi- 
dent, except by a vote of three-fifths of each 
House taken by yeas and nays. In the event 
the Congress shall, without the said three- 
fifths vote of each House taken by the yeas 
and nays, appropriate money in excess of the 
estimated receipts for said fiscal year, then 
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the President is authorized and directed to 
reduce all appropriations made by the Con- 
gress, except for the payment of claims 
against the United States the justice of 
which shall have been judicially declared by 
such tribunal as may be established by the 
Congress for the investigation of claims 
against the Government, for permanent ap- 
propriations, appropriations for servicing 
the public debt, appropriations for veterans’ 
pensions and benefits, and trust expendi- 
tures, by such uniform percentage deduc- 
tions as will bring total appropriations with- 
in the estimated or subsequently modified 
or revised receipts.” 

Sec. 2. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma further respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States that it provide 
that such amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States shall be effective when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States. 

Src. 8. The secretary of state of the State 
of Oklahoma is hereby directed to send certi- 
fied copies of this concurrent resolution to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from the State of Okla- 
homa, and to the Chief Executive and pre- 
siding officers of the legislative bodies of each 
of the several States. 


Lincoln, Our Good Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, April 19, at Ford’s Theater, 
the National Capitol Parks and the Lin- 
coln Group of Washington sponsored a 
memorial observance of the 88th anni- 
versary of the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which occurred on April 
14, 1865. The principal address of the 
afternoon was delivered by our distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
of Iowa. I am happy to include here- 
with, as an extension of my remarks, a 
copy of his speech: 

LINCOLN, Our GOOD NEIGHBOR 
(By Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, of Iowa) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I wish 
to express my appreciation and gratitude 
for the high honor accorded me to speak 
here on this occasion, 

Many of you folks present are friends of 
long standing, and some of you, by your 
presence here today, will make new friend- 
ships. All of us can feel a greater bond of 
friendship and neighborliness because of our 
meeting here to contemplate on the life and 
deeds of the great and noble Lincoln. 

At the outset of my brief remarks, I want 
to confess that standing before this distin- 
guished audience of Lincoln students and 
scholars causes me to recognize fully my 
own knowledge of the man we honor is 
sparse compared to yours; I am also humbled 
to stand under the same roof where our 
beloved President Lincoln walked his last 
steps before becoming the victim in one 
of the greatest tragedies ever to be enacted 
in any theater, any place in the world. 

Words have told his story many times, 
words have told of his life, his deeds, his 
death, many times for many years, and there 
is a benefit to be garnered from repetition of 


the story. I hope we and generations to come 
will all hear it often, over and over. Perhaps 
those same words should be spoken to you 
today. What is left for me to say that will 
be different from what others have said? 
Here in this hallowed place, where the 
horrid deed was done, we could stand in 
silence and that silence would speak the 
words of the many who have been here be- 
fore us. The words may have come from 
some who knew him better, but they could 
never have loved him more than I. 

Abraham Lincoln seemed very close to my 
family and me through the years, so I have 
chosen to speak of him today under the title 
of “Lincoln, Our Good Neighbor.” Just as 
he was called by all wherever he lived. 

Lincoln lived in Illinois. We lived across 
the Father of Waters in Iowa, but long before 
I was born Abraham Lincoln was known to 
my parents. In Denmark my father was a 
stable hand and my mother a milkmaid, 
they worked on the same large dairy farm, 
and in the way of young folks they fell in 
love and were married and started their 
family. Hearing and reading of the wonder- 
ful United States of America, with its new 
opportunities, its great people, its constitu- 
tional government which the great Lincoln 
had preserved, they decided to cast their lot 
over here. Leaving mother and four daugh- 
ters to await his call, my father came alone. 
He journeyed at once to Marion, Iowa, where 
he found work digging tile ditch, and in due 
course was able to provide the means to 
bring over his family. A new home was es- 
tablished in this new land, and in due course 
of time the household was favored with 13 
children, 5 girls and 8 boys. 

There in Iowa, with our roots in the soil, 
we children grew up under the guidance of 
parents who loved this land and its consti- 
tutional government, and its great men and 
women. The name of Lincoln was a house- 
hold word that meant all that was good in 
man, and our little white country school- 
house was the soul of patriotism, where 
teachers, and visiting speakers, were proud 
to speak words of praise for America, its 
ideals, its liberty, and its friendly feeling for 
the rest of the world. We heard of the 
melting pot, where peoples from all lands 
came to be forged into one great, loyal, body 
of patriotic citizens. We sang together in 
our schools, in our churches and in our 
homes, hymns of praise and thanksgiving for 
this great free land. My parents were a part 
of the melting pot system, they went through 
it, and came out loyal, God-loving, free Amer- 
icans, as did all their children. 

Pictures of Lincoln were on the walls of 
our home and our school, we lived with him 
every day, and when his birthday came, each 
year there was a little special pleasure from 
his closer presence as the day was celebrated 
with stories of his birth in a log cabin near 
Hodgenville, Ky., his early struggles in life 
and his great honesty and honor. To us, he 
was honest Abe the railsplitter. There would 
be special singing and a program, and on the 
blackboard would be drawings of the log 
cabin, and of young Abe sitting on the floor 
by the fireplace ciphering. Some of us could 
do right well at copying the drawings on our 
own slates. All of this left its mark and 
helped us to be better boys and girls and men 
and women. 

When Lincoln owned a small store in 
Illinois, a newcomer to the vicinity came 
in to do some trading. The new customer 
took great pains to tell Lincoln that he 
simply had to leave the old neighborhood 
because his neighbors were very, very bad 
people. Then he asked Lincoln what kind 
of people lived in these parts, and Lincoln 
replied, “I am sure you will find the very 
same kind of people here.” Another new- 
comer moved in, he told Lincoln all about 
the good neighbors he had left. He, too, 
asked Lincoln what kind of people lived 
there. Lincoln replied, “Same kind of peo- 
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ple here, my good friend.” That has always 
reminded me of my father’s answer to me 
after I had worked several days helping a 
neighbor thresh his grain. I complained 
to father saying that that neighbor had 
only worked one day to help us thresh, which 
seemed to my young mind not quite fair 
without being paid for the difference. My 
father looked at me in great surprise, and 
then said, “Why, Ben, they are our neigh- 
bors, understand, our neighbors,” That, my 
friends, was a lesson to me. 

Yes, Lincoln was close to us for many 
reasons other than just having lived across 
the river. As early as 1859 he had visited 
our State of Iowa. On that occasion he 
journeyed to our western border, and at 
Council Bluffs stood on a high bluff and 
assisted General Dodge in selecting a site 
for the eastern terminus of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, There were four railroads rac- 
ing construction across the Iowa prairies to 
see which should be first to reach Council 
Bluffs, and success was met in 1867. 

One of Lincoln’s closest friends in the 
trying war years was James M. Harlan, a 
United States Senator from Iowa, 1855 to 
1873, except for a brief period when he 
was Secretary of Interior in the Cabinet of 
President Andrew Johnson. The Harlan 
family were guests of the Lincolns on short 
cruises on the Potomac River in the side- 
wheeler steamship, the River Queen. The 
painting entitled “The Peacemakers,” which 
now hangs in the White House depicts 
President Lincoln, General Grant, General 
Sherman, and Admiral Porter in conference 
aboard this steamship: It was painted 
by the noted artist George P. A. Healy. 

Lincoln spent many happy, but thought- 
ful, hours on that vessel with his family 
and friends. On the evening of Sunday, 
April 9, 1865, just a few days before his 
death, the ship returned from such a pleas- 
ant cruise—and among their guests that 
evening were the Iowans, Senator Harlan, 
Mrs. Harlan, and their daughter, Mary, who 
later married Robert Todd Lincoln, thus 
welding a closer tie between Iowans and our 
neighbor Lincoln. 

In Iowa in the last 1850’s, when minds 
were troubled because of national unrest, 
the people thought of their good neighbor 
across the river. They knew of his wisdom, 
his goodness, and honesty—they trusted him. 
As the time approached for elections in 1860, 
they hope and plead for Lincoln. On Re- 
publican convention day many breakfast 
prayers in Iowa included a plea for God to 
be in attendance. Abraham Lincoln, the 
tall, awkward, honest, homely, country law- 
yer, the rail-splitter, the man who said 
things the way they liked to hear them said, 
the man who stood for the good things in 
which they believed, the man who was like a 
good neighbor to them—Abraham Lincoln— 
he was their choice. 

Here in this beautiful city where Lincoln 
worked and prayed, where he lived and died, 
are many things to remind us of him. Peo- 
ple come by hundreds of thousands to visit 
his shrines and do him honor, the same as 
we have visited them—at Hodgenville, Ky., at 
New Salem, Ill., at the monument to com- 
memorate his visit on the bluff in Iowa, at 
his tomb in Springfield, Hl., at his mag- 
nificent memorial on the bank of the Po- 
tomac, and here where he walked his last 
steps, and across the street where he was 
given to the ages. His memory is dear to us 
for many reasons. He was the savior of the 
Union. Had Lincoln not saved the Union I 
would not be an American today. The same 
is true, I am sure, about many of you present 
here today whose forebears came from for- 
eign lands, for certainly they would not have 
taken the risk to come to a strange land of 
internal strife and divided factions. That 
is one more very good reason why I cherish 
the memory of Lincoln. He was the libera- 
tor of the slaves. He was the gifted orator 
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whose words pleased us. He was the story- 
teller whose amusing stories taught us. He 
was the statesman whose guide was honor 
and honesty. He was the sympathetic man 
who patiently listened to the peoples woes 
and tried to help. He was the hope of the 
people, and their inspiration. He was the 
child of humble birth who gained the place 
of highest honor, and remained humble. 
Above all, he was human—a warm, kindly 
gentleman of the highest order. His memory 
will never die. He will live in our hearts 
always. Here today we feel a glow of pride 
that this great man, our neighbor, who was 
here in this building on that awful, fateful 
night is still controlling a part of our way 
of life. 

My friends, it is noteworthy that exactly 
105 years ago Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
published their manifesto and from that 
black seed has grown today’s poisonous tree 
whose branches cast so horrible a shadow 
over half the world. 

Exactly 105 years ago the tall gangling 
young Abraham Lincoln, who believed in the 
freedom and dignity of the individual, to 
whom human liberty was the world’s most 
priceless gift, was serving his first term in 
Congress. 

Out of Lincoln's words and deeds, teach- 
ings and beliefs has grown free America. 

Out of Marx’s manifesto has grown the 
slavery back of the Iron Curtain. 

The challenge that faces the free people of 
the world today is to turn the tide that 
started to flood the world 105 years ago, the 
ideologies of Marx and Engels. 

I don’t have to tell you what a profound 
effect the manifesto of Marx and Engels has 
had on the history of the world. It was born 
in envy and conceived by the frustration of 
those two wickedly brilliant men. They 
wrapped in swaddling clothes of bright at- 
tractive colors to disguise the ugliness of 
their offspring. 

That manifesto contained the most in- 
sidious philosophy ever put before man, be- 
cause, in the guise of assisting and elevating 
man, it advocated a new and terribly evil 
system of government and society. 

A tree can only be judged by the fruit it 
bears. All the strain and stress and tension 
of today’s world, its cold wars and intrigue, 
are the fruit of the seed that was planted 
105 years ago. 

So remember, ladies and gentlemen, keep 
it always deep in your minds and your 
hearts—while Marx and Engels preached the 
doctrine of socialism, leading to statism, 
Abraham Lincoln became the champion of 
the worth and dignity of the individual. 

Marxism and socialism hold that the indi- 
vidual must be completely subordinate to the 
state. Lincoln’s contrary philisophy held to 
the principle that the people have the re- 
sponsibility for working out their own des- 
tinies. He held that the people had the 
birthright of inalienable, legal rights, free- 
dom of speech, and all the other free inheri- 
tances guaranteed by the Constitution and 
supported by orderly law. 

While Marx and Engels were planning their 
evil doctrines of dictatorship, that were to 
bring destruction and ruin on so great a part 
of the world, Lincoln preached the exact op- 
posite of this evil dogma. He was for decen- 
tralization rather than centralization; for 
individualism rather than statism. Liberty 
of thought, of speech, of worship were the 
cornerstones of the Nation which he was 
helping to build, 

In his wisdom and his humanity, he saw 
that the strength and independence of the 
individual must inevitably bring strength 
and independence to the State. With the 
individuals of a nation fiercely proud of their 
personal liberties, willing to battle to the 
death for them, how could the nation to 
which they belonged, be anything but free 
and independent, 


With the individuals of a nation fiercely 
protective of their own small domains; that 
they had worked for and builded themselves 
and fashioned to a likeness that they had 
dreamed, how could the nation to which 
they belonged be anything but rich and 
strong and fine and big and good and inde- 
pendent. 

Lincoln’s deep-set, sad eyes looked ahead, 

into the future. They were not fixed on 
the problems of the immediate present. 
Into the history that was to be, he looked 
with compassionate understanding. He 
planned for his children and his children’s 
children. He built for them. He built for 
us. 
How well he builded, we, who live now 
in this great, free, powerful Nation, know. 
What we are today we owe to the truth of 
his beliefs; to the fact that his teachings 
were based on wisdom and understanding 
and selfiess devotion. 

Lincoln has become indeed, as the pages 
of history have turned, the greatest symbol 
of individual freedom the world has ever 
known. 

Has there ever been in the history of the 
world, the head of a great nation in time 
of war who emerged victorious, who is known 
and revered, more for his humanity than 
his triumphs, more for his wisdom and pity, 
his generosity and his understanding, than 
for the victories he won? 

Has there ever been before in the history 
of the world, a great leader who on the 
field of victorious battle, spoke words such 
as these? 

“That this Nation under God should have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, under a government 
controlled by Communists, Lincoln would 
have been executed. And under socialism 
his rate would not have been much better. 
He would have been smeared and defamed 
as a reactionary, the tool of Big Business. 
The pinkos, with their poison pens and 
tongues, would have branded him a puppet 
of the robber barons. He would have been 
driven out of public life. 

Can you imagine how long Lincoln would 
have survived under a Communist or Social- 
ist regime if he said, as he did say in October 
1859, these words: 

“I am for the people of the whole Nation 
doing just as they please on all matters 
which concern the whole Nation, for that of 
each part doing just as they choose in all 
matters which concern no other part, and 
for each individual doing just as he chooses 
in all matters which concern nobody else.” 

Today in half the world those words would 
spell death. For today in half the world the 
exact opposite is preached, is screamed out 
in propaganda, hour after hour, day after 
day, year after year. Today in half the world 
slavery is called liberty and the shackled 
wrist is the symbol of independence, God 
help those innocent sufferers. 

America was founded by men and women 
of deep and abiding religious beliefs. We 
must never tolerate here a political system 
that scoffs at religion or a political belief 
that would ruthlessly tear it from us. 

Freedom is a great, an increasing respon- 
sibility. The coward cannot be free because 
fear and freedom, like oil and water, cannot 
mix. Examine carefully, most carefully, 
every iota of freedom that you yield. For 
as Lincoln said so simply and so wisely, “Once 
you familiarize yourself with the chains of 
bondage, you prepare your own limbs to 
wear them.” 

Remember, godless dictators have never 
been the master of free, God-loving people, 
and they never will be. 

Let us keep these truths ever before us, 
that we may always be free, and so be the 
beacon light to guide suffering humanity to 
God and freedom everywhere. 

Thank you. 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting in the Rrcorp an 
address made by John Dickey, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, to the stu- 
dent body on the subject of communism 
and the colleges, which, I believe, will 
be of interest to my colleagues: 


PRESIDENT DICKEY’s ADDRESS TO THE STUDENT 
Bopy Over StaTion WDBS, Marcu 13, 1953 


Men of the college, I am once again avail- 
ing myself of the facilities of WDBS to talk 
with you informally about matters of mu- 
tual interest to all of us here in the Dart- 
mouth community. On previous occasions 
I have mainly directed my remarks to mat- 
ters of fairly immediate and direct interest 
to our particular campus and normally I 
expect to continue that policy in these talks. 
However, tonight I should like to talk with 
you a little about a subject which is very 
much to the fore at the moment on all col- 
lege and university campuses throughout 
the country, namely, the Communist prob- 
lem as it affects American higher education, 

I am undertaking to talk with you to- 
night about this subject not because I feel 
it is necessary to impart any particular point 
of view to you and certainly not because I 
feel that I have any special scholarly quali- 
fications or experience which establish me 
as an expert in these matters. 

However, you who study here and we who 
work with you as teachers and administra- 
tors have a real need from time to time to 
talk things over together and to share the 
burden of working out our problems to- 
gether. In this process it is often necessary 
for the man on my job to assume both the 
initiative and a large measure of ultimate 
responsibility in matters which in one way 
or another affect all of us who are engaged 
in this business of your education. How- 
ever true that may be—and it is very true— 
a college is a highly complex, cooperative 
undertaking in which no one man on his 
own can write very many, if any, answers in 
matters of this sort. 

What I shall say tonight on this subject is 
said solely on my individual responsibility, 
but my thoughts are the product of many 
exchanges with students, faculty, alumni, 
trustees, and others elsewhere who are con- 
cerned with the same questions. 

I am undertaking to discuss these mat- 
ters because it seems to me the time has 
come when the man on one of these jobs 
can better defend the things which he is 
duty bound to defend if he makes perfectly 
and perhaps painfully clear those things 
which, as he understands the issues, he is 
bound to defend and those which he is 
bound not to defend. In a way I regret the 
necessity of doing this because at best this 
kind of talk creates a negative and distorted 
picture of the daily healthy work and worry 
of American higher education, and at worst 
it all too frequently results in certain people 
getting either a totally erroneous impres- 
sion or a dangerously oversimplified view of 
one’s position. However, the point is often 
reached in matters of this sort where risks 
must be balanced and the lesser one chosen, 
I can only ask you now to bear in mind that 
I am perforce speaking in terms of broad 
policies and that I speak without the bene- 
fit of the full knowledge of a specific situa- 
tion against which responsible men must 
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always ultimately make their decisions. I do 
believe that a discussion of general policies 
at this time can be useful both in guiding 
us toward wise answers in specific situations 
which may arise and perhaps even in avoid- 
ing such situations altogether. 

I have said that one of the dangers in dis- 
cussing this subject is that it inevitably 
gives a negative and distorted notion of 
higher education. Let me try to avoid at 
least something of this danger by beginning 
with a word about the nature of the busi- 
ness of these enterprises which we call col- 
leges and universities. I suggest to you that 
after all the verbiage is stripped away, the 
essential function of this business is the 
maintenance of a free and honest market 
place for the exposition, exchange, and eval- 
uation of ideas. That, gentlemen, to put it 
somewhat inelegantly, is the guts of the 
business. 

I have learned from experience that you 
cannot take for granted that everyone under- 
stands the nature of the business of higher 
education. To put it concretely, it is very 
hard for most people who are not engaged in 
the daily work of higher education to realize 
that the famous statement attributed to 
Voltaire, “I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to say it,” 
is not merely some lofty ideal of life so far 
as higher education is concerned, but that 
in this kind of an enterprise those words ex- 
press what in a commercial business is 
known as the profit principle. A commer- 
cial business goes bust when men lose sight 
of the profit principle or serve it poorly, and 

` in higher education a college is on the road 
to “honest to gawd” bankruptcy when it 
ceases to honor in either word or practice the 
principles by which truth is ceaselessly 
sought through the exposition, exchange, 
and evaluation of ideas by men of honest 
and independent minds. 

Having said that the business of a college 
is different from other businesses and that 
it is governed by different principles, it needs 
to be said with equal emphasis that these 
educational enterprises are like all other 
human undertakings in at least one impor- 
tant respect, they are run by men. Let us 
be clear about it, higher education is not 
immune to error and even evil. It has its 
share of fools and knaves. But, taking into 
account the nature of its business, the main- 
tenance of a free market for the develop- 
ment and examination of ideas, this business 
has over the long haul perhaps the best rec- 
ord on earth for exposing and purging any 
form of human fault. That, gentlemen, I 
suggest is the great strength, it is, indeed, 
the indispensable service which higher edu- 
cation renders the free society of which it is 
a part. Anything which weakens that 
strength and impairs that service will surely 
and quickly poison the climate of any free 
society. 

So much for the nature of this business; 
now a few plain words about one of the most 
ancient forms of evil with which organized 
societies have contended. I speak of sub- 
version and I want to talk with you about 
this ancient evil in its most pernicious mod- 
ern form—the disciplined Communist Party 
member. Manifestly tonight we cannot go 
into all of the nice problems of definition 
which spring up whenever the word “Com- 
munist“ is used today, and certainly I ought 
not here attempt to deal with the torturing 
difficulties of proof which bedevil the respon- 
sible handling of these things even after 
the issues of definition have been settled. 
Sufficient for our purposes that we are aware 
of the tangles and troubles which always 
lurk in problems of definition and proof. I 
will only add this much: I use the words 
“disciplined Communist Party member” to 
identify a person who today by current ad- 
herence to the dogmas, doctrine, and disci- 
pline of the Communist Party is committed 
to support or to participate in that type of 
conspiracy which has been held to be un- 


lawful under the laws and Constitution of 
our land. 

No informed person questions the fact 
that Communist Party members have from 
time to time and from place to place been 
present in higher education just as they have 
found their way into well-nigh every other 
form of human activity during the past 30 
years or more. Because of the nature of the 
Communist Party and the way it operates, 
it is beyond the knowledge of most of us to 
say exactly how many such persons there 
have been and what has been the precise 
nature of their activities in educational en- 
deavors. Most people who are closely and 
responsibly informed about American higher 
education are clear that even one disciplined 
member of the party in the wrong place can 
be a serious problem, but recognition of that 
reality is a far thing from picturing “a Com- 
munist menace” throughout American edu- 
cation. However, I see no useful purpose to 
be served by dwelling at any great length on 
this aspect of the question. The size of any 
problem may, of course, be relevant to the 
way one deals with it, but whatever the ac- 
tual size of this problem today, I think there 
are few thoughtful people who do not accept 
the fact that communism is not running 
wild on American campuses today and that 
where and insofar as it is a real problem, it 
can be dealt with in an orderly, responsible 
manner either by the colleges themselyes or 
by appropriate governmental authorities, de- 
pending upon the circumstances involved. 
There are always a few persons who seem to 
glory in the assumption that education is 
honeycombed with subversives. For such 
individuals any nonconformist thought on 
the part of a student or a teacher 1s itself 
evidence that communism is being taught 
and advocated in our schools and colleges. 
As I have said, I have no desire to argue with 
that point of view here. You and I know 
it is not so within our own experience and 
beyond that we need not go now. 

I do want to say to you that regardless 
of the magnitude of the problem, I regard it 
as a matter to be faced both seriously and 
positively and I feel that any institution 
owes a duty both to itself and to the so- 
ciety which it serves to be clear about where 
it stands with respect to the qualifications 
and disqualifications of its members in a 
matter of this sort. I think that most 
people would agree that higher education 
has prospered best in those great centers 
of learning where men have been chosen 
as teachers on the basis of their character 
and their demonstrated qualifications to 
teach a particular subject, without regard 
to the political affiliations of the individual. 
If I believed that membership in the Com- 
munist Party today involved merely a mat- 
ter of minority and unpopular political affil- 
lation, I should be clear that it was not, per 
se, a disqualification for a teacher. But I 
do not believe that this is in fact the case. 
Since 1947 I have been on record with the 
statement that I would not knowingly be a 
party to hiring a person who accepts the dis- 
cipline of the Communist Party. I have seen 
nothing in the past 6 years which makes me 
doubt the correctness of that position. I 
took that position and I hold it now because 
I believe that the evidence is overwhelmingly 
persuasive that a person who accepts the 
obligations of membership in a conspirato- 
rial group, committed to the use of deceit 
and deception as a matter of policy in the 
pursuit of its ends, is basically disqualified 
for service in an enterprise which is squarely 
premised on the functioning of a free and 
honest market place for the exposition, ex- 
change, and evaluation of ideas, I remind 
you in this connection that evaluation often 
includes and requires rejection of ideas. 

I think I ought to say to you at this point 
what I am sure most of you assume, and 
that is that we have no knowledge and I 
possess no information which leads us to 
believe that any member of our faculty or 
staff is subject to the discipline of such a 
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conspiratorial group. If the unhappy day 
ever comes when we do possess such knowl- 
edge or information, you may be sure that 
I shall regard it as my duty to lay that 
information before the faculty committee 
advisory to the President and the board of 
trustees and to raise the question whether 
on all the facts and circumstances as they 
are then known to us that person is quali- 
fied for service in this kind of enterprise. 

A word ought to be said at this point about 
the relationship of an institution such as 
this to the activities of various public agen- 
cies which have concerned themselves or may 
concern themselves with problems of sub- 
version in our national life. Over the years 
these activities have ranged all the way from 
the most responsible and painstaking judi- 
cial proceedings to some episodes of investi- 
gation which will not stand the test of 
American principles of fairness and justice, 
let alone wisdom. I cannot here attempt a 
review of all that has been done in this 
field, let alone foresee what may be done. I 
do think there are a few concrete points that 
can be made. First, I see no general basis on 
which colleges and universities can as a 
matter of legal right claim to be exempt from 
any proper governmental investigating au- 
thority. Secondly, I can see serious possi- 
bilities for misunderstanding from any 
blanket assertion which appears to suggest 
that men and women in this type of work 
should as a matter of general policy be be- 
yond the proper reach of governmental au- 
thority. These institutions are not places of 
sanctuary from the law, and I think we do 
the cause of academic freedom a great dis- 
service if, wittingly or unwittingly, we leave 
and doubt on that basic issue in the mind 
of anyone. It seems to me merely plain civic 
duty to say that any governmental authority 
which finds it necessary through proper pro- 
cedures to identify and punish unlawful acts 
of subversion will have the support of every 
responsible institution in the land. 

Believe me, I am not so naive as not to 
realize that the line between proper and im- 
proper procedures is often a blurred one and 
that there are always large areas for dis- 
agreement on such things, but, be that as it 
may, I still cannot believe that it is not 
our duty and our advantage in this busi- 
ness to be clear about the principle at stake. 
Beyond this principle there remain great 
questions of wisdom with respect to the ad- 
visability of investigating education, of the 
objectives of any such investigation, of the 
ways and the spirit in which any investiga- 
tion is pursued and, of course, there are al- 
ways the questions of by whom it is to be 
done and the qualifications of the investi- 
gator to investigate. These are difficult but 
very real questions. I doubt very much that 
they can be wisely answered in a vacuum. I 
can only say that every citizen, including 
particularly the man on this job, must re- 
serve his right to speak whenever he feels 
such questions are at issue and are being 
wrongly answered and that his words can be 
effectively spoken in the interest of wiser 
answers. 

It is in order here, I think, to say a word 
about a concrete issue which has come to the 
fore in various proceedings in this field. Some 
men, either in the role of a witness or of a 
defendant, have seen fit to invoke the privi- 
lege of the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution, which provides that no person “shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself.” These individuals 
have declined to answer presumably legally 
proper questions on the ground that their 
answer would tend to incriminate them, 
There can be no question of the right of an 
individual to invoke this privilege if he sees 
fit to do so, but the use of that privilege, in 
my opinion, at the very best raises serious 
questions about the qualifications of such a 
person for employment as a teacher. For 
reasons best known to the individual in 
question, and often known only to him, he 
has seen fit in a duly authorized judicial or 
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legislative forum to assert that he will not 
answer a question because if he does so his 
own words will tend to incriminate him. 

It has seemed to many others, and it 
seems to me, that this is a very different 
situation from a man who is charged with 
wrongdoing by another’s unproven words. 
I have not been able to escape the conclusion 
that anyone who invokes the protection of 
that privilege must accept the fact that by 
doing so, he, of his own choosing, calls into 
question the quality of his citizenship. As- 
suming a substantial question relevant to an 
individual’s qualifications as a citizen and a 
teacher is at issue, it seems to me clear that 
any man must face the fact that the exercise 
of that privilege will involve serious conse- 
quences for him and any undertaking with 
which he is identified. A man who exercises 
this privilege either genuinely believes his 
words may incriminate him or he is using 
the privilege improperly. On the first as- 
sumption he, by his own action, avows the 
existence of what can reasonably be regard- 
ed as disqualification for service in a posi- 
tion of respect and responsibility; on the 
other hand, if he has invoked the privilege 
without truly believing that he needed its 
protection, he has acted falsely toward his 
Government. Either way you take it, it 
seems to me we must say as a matter of 
general policy that such a person has com- 
promised his fitness to perform the respon- 
sibilities of higher education, and unless 
there is clear proof of peculiar circumstances 
in the particular instance which would make 
application of this policy unjust and unwise, 
the normal consequences of such disability 
must ensue. I am clear myself that I should 
feel it necessary in any such situation to 
take steps with the faculty committee and 
the board of trustees looking to either the 
suspension or the termination of the employ- 
ment of such a person, depending upon the 
then existing and foreseeable circumstances. 

In this connection it may be well to re- 
mind ourselves that this privilege is not his- 
torically or otherwise related to the protec- 
tion of freedom of speech or thought. Rath- 
er, it is a privilege which was designed to 
protect an individual in criminal proceed- 
ings against being forced to bear witness 
against himself. As such, the privilege has 
a specific purpose which is properly narrowly 
confined as it cuts across the broad obliga- 
tion of all citizens to answer responsively be- 
fore duly constituted governmental tribu- 
nals. It should be noted that this privilege 
is not properly invoked for the purpose of 
protesting and taking issue with the legality 
of questions or for the purpose of contesting 
the propriety of a particular proceeding, and 
there is no doubt the privilege is not avail- 
able to protect and support individual codes 
of honor which contravene the basic duty 
every citizen owes an authorized tribunal to 
answer the truth to all proper questions re- 
gardless of the consequences to others of his 
answer. 

Manifestly there is much that needs to be 
taken into account in reaching a conclusion 
in a matter of this sort, and I suggest that 
any of you who are seriously interested in 
the background of the issue read a recently 
published article on the subject prepared by 
Professors Chafee and Sutherland of the 
Harvard Law School. I can do little more 
here than to state the conclusions as to gen- 
eral policy which I have reached after very 
conscientious thought. I do think it is of 
the utmost importance that such conclusions 
should be stated in an open and timely man- 
ner, and that I have now tried to do. 

After all aspects of these issues are 
. weighed, do we not come back as a matter 
of policy to the proposition that American 
higher education cannot prosper unless it is 
carried on by men with honest and inde- 
pendent minds whose position before the 
laws of our society is such that they have no 
need to take refuge in any American tribunal 
behind a privilege against incrimination by 
their own words? 


Gentlemen, I suggest to you that the 
duties which I have dealt with up to now are 
those which arise out of our common obliga- 
tions as citizens and only in small part do 
they fiow from the particular nature of an 
institution of higher learning. ‘They are im- 
portant duties, but in a very real sense they 
are merely negative duties. 

As I close this talk, I want to remind each 
one of us, including again particularly my- 
self, that there is another duty—a large, posi- 
tive, pervasive duty—that goes with the daily 
work of this business, and that is to see to it 
that the honest and independent-minded 
scholar who is deemed by his colleagues to 
be professionally competent is not driven 
from the market places of higher education 
because his views are unpopular in the eyes 
of his critics. 

Let all who applaud the manifest duty to 
Keep the market place of ideas honest ask 
themselves whether they are prepared to 
honor the performance of, let alone share, 
the daily but often less manifest duty of 
keeping that market place independent and 
free by protecting the independent-minded 
teacher from the foul penalties of incrimina- 
tion by the recriminations and insinuations 
of others. 

Gentlemen, if these two duties are well 
met—(1) to keep the market place of ideas 
honest, and (2) to keep it free to be inde- 
pendent—then, and then only, will higher 
education fulfill its obligations to our society, 
our national security, and the all-important 
business of helping you become an educated 
man who thinks for himself. 

Good night, 


Resolution No. 1: Support Price on 
Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission granted April 20, 
1953, to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include in the Recorp the reso- 
lution passed by the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention on February 28, 1953, It is in- 
deed refreshing to know that our cattle- 
men have approached their problems 
with the independent spirit that has al- 
ways characterized their industry, rely- 
ing upon themselves and the American 
system of free enterprise: 

RESOLUTION No. 1: SUPPORT PRICES ON CATTLE 

“Whereas in the present depressed market 
conditions, occasional suggestions have come 
forth that the cattlemen should have sup- 
port prices on their cattle; and 

“Whereas the Arizona Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation has traditionally opposed Govern- 
ment handouts and favored a free market 
without support or ceiling controls on cat- 
tle: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we oppose any form of di- 
rect Government support for our product; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
stand of Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
T. Benson, on the question of price supports.” 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy of Resolution No. 1, unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion at their 49th annual convention in Bis- 
bee, February 28, 1953. 

Mrs. J. M. Kerra, 
Secretary. 


A1995 
Looking Ahead With the Mining Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
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Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, the mining industry, once a 
shining and glorious development in the 
growth of our Nation, has become the 
unsuspecting victim of our Government, 
I say unsuspecting victim, because I can- 
not believe our Government has meant 
to curtail its operations. The mining 
industry has long been aware of the sit- 
uation and has looked to Congress for 
relief. 

Like the broth that was spoiled’ by 
many cooks, the mining industry is fa 
ing ruin unless something is done 
eliminate some of the cooks. The cooks 
of the mining industry are the fifty- 
some agencies meddling with the mining 
industry. What the mining industry 
has asked is, Why isn’t a single corpora- 
tion formed to regulate and administer 
the laws? 

I feel this is a legitimate request and 
that action is long overdue. I have 
introduced a bill which, among other 
things, will establish a corporate body 
to be known as the Federal Minerals 
Corporation. The bill will place Gov- 
ernment operations in this field of good 
business practices. After all, Govern- 
ment is business—a gigantic business. 

The corporation will supplant the com- 
plex bureaucracy which is strangling the 
industry. Each of the presently exist- 
ing agencies has a finger in the mining 
pie. The prospector must bother him- 
self with reading a hundred different 
booklets containing the thousands of 
regulations before he dares to start ex- 
ploration or production. This, in effect, 
has caused miners to close down their 
mines, discontinue exploration, and 
throw up their hands in despair. 

When the prospectors of yesterday set 
out to find the minerals so necessary for 
our growing Nation, they took their picks 
and shovels, with a few provisions, placed 
them on burros, and started out. Today, 
with the overabundance of redtape, this 
procedure is almost impossible. It has 
not reached the point where the pros- 
pector must comply with regulations in 
selecting his burro, but I would not be 
surprised that if we follow the present 
course this would happen. 

Government regulations should be 
such as to encourage the development 
of mines in this country. Those regu- 
lations should include tax depletion ad- 
vantages such as those now enjoyed by 
the oil-drilling industry, because mines 
also become exhausted. There should 
also be control over dumping metals and 
minerals from foreign sources. 

The bill which I have introduced will 
give the authority to the Federal Min- 
erals Corporation to promulgate the 
above-mentioned regulations. Mr. 
Speaker, you are probably wondering: 
“Do we not have an agency to handle 
the various regulations?’ The answer to 
that question is “Yes,” 50 times “Yes”; 
and right there is our trouble. 
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Congress passed the Stockpiling Act 
on July 23, 1946, and in 1950 we created 
the Defense Minerals Administration. 
The DMA and its suecessor, DMPA, have 
been supplied with money and authority 
they needed to encourage mining de- 
velopment and exploration in this coun- 
try, but have not been able to function 
adequately and carry out the full intent 
of Congress. 

The DMA said it was going to triple 
the amount of tungsten, triple the 
amount of manganese, and increase by 
nine times the production of chromium. 
What has been done is another story. 
They have some plans, but of these only 
a few have been carried out. Investi- 
gations might show this to be one of the 
reasons for the ammunition shortages in 
Korea. 

The program which has been carried 


cut by the various Government agencies 


been one of causing us to live off the 

t of our own minerals and metal sup- 
* Plies. We have been living from hand 
to mouth as far as some certain strategic 
metals are concerned. You cannot fire 
guns or fiy airplanes which are still on 
the drawing boards. We will never have 
an adequate supply of jet engines with- 
out an adequate production and supply 
of tungsten, chromium, nickel, and co- 
balt. 

The miners have been forced to deal 
with the stockpilers, the price control- 
lers, the money lenders, the foreign aid 
experts, the military, and other groups. 
The result has been a bottle with noth- 
ing but bottlenecks, a road with nothing 
but roadblocks—all hampering the de- 
velopment of a sound mining program. 

MINING APPLICATIONS 


During the past 2 years I understand 
1,200 applications have been made for 
mining permits and assistance. Of this 
number only 200 have been approved. A 
person would be led to believe that only 
16 percent of the miners knew what they 
were doing. I cannot believe that any- 
one would invest his private funds in a 
venture so unsound as to insure a busi- 
ness failure. No one wants financial 
ruin; but, on the other hand, I do not 
feel that all of the applications should 
have been approved. 

One of the reasons, in my opinion, for 
the large percent of applicants turned 
down was the number of agencies. If 
we bring them under one umbrella, bet- 
ter results and efficiency can be realized. 
It would seem this conglomeration of 
agencies, piled one on top of the other, 
has produced so much red tape, inter- 
woven to such a degree, that unless 
something is done the program will never 
work, 

STOCKPILING 


On December 7, 1941, we were caught 
with our mineral pants down. We were 
unable to supply our metal industries 
with the ever essential raw mineral re- 
quirements of war. Our mines were in- 
active, and the supply we did have was 
soon expended, forcing us to use sub- 
stitutes. Again in June 1950 we were in 
the same situation. We were caught 
short even though Congress had supplied 
the money and the authority to stock- 
pile strategic materials. Again and 
again Congress has said that the domes- 


tic mining industry was of the greatest 
importance and that it should be en- 
couraged to assist in the stockpiling 
program, 

We are at the crossroads of our min- 
eral preparedness. We are faced with 
the question which has twice been 
answered before. Should we be prepared 
to meet the needs of wartime production, 
or should we once more be caught with 
our mineral pants down? In my opinion 
we should always be ready. 

There are several things we must do 
if we are to strengthen our domestic 
mining interests and add to the stock- 
pile of strategic and critical materials. 
We must: 

First. Plan all mineral policies and 
programs under one agency, directed py 
that agency and brought to a conclusion 
by that agency. 

Second. Put a top mining man, who 
understands the problems, at the head 
of the agency and make him responsible 
for the development of mineral pro- 
grams. 

Third. Make full use of industrial, pro- 
ductive, and inventive genius. 

Fourth. Adjust the tax laws to permit 
a depletion allowance similar to that 
allowed on oil wells. 

Fifth. Place the welfare of our mining 
industry above foreign trade in minerals, 

The bill which I have introduced takes 
a step toward achieving the five aims I 
have pointed out. 


H. R. 1559 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H. R. 1559, proposes to place all com- 
petitive American business—no matter 
who owns them or how they are oper- 
ated—upon the same taxpaying basis. 
The bill seeks to remove any and all Fed- 
eral tax advantages that any one busi- 
ness has today over another business 
with which it is in competition. H. R. 
1559 applies to cooperatives, mutual sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, credit unions, and any Govern- 
ment business that is in direct competi- 
tion with private taxpaying business. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1559, if enacted into 
law, would produce over $1 billion for the 
Federal Treasury—new taxes from pres- 
ently untaxed sources. This would ease 
the taxload now placed upon the over- 
taxed. It would tax the untaxed to ease 
the taxload upon the overtaxed. 

Protests, groans, objections, threats 
were expected from these untaxed or- 
ganizations when the bill was introduced. 
They have poured in and are still pour- 
ing in to every congressional office. The 
following letter, and my reply to the 
same, present a fair sample of these pro- 
tests. Such letters should not deter any 
Member of Congress from doing his part 
to equalize the heavy taxload by plac- 
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ing all competing business upon the same 
tax basis. Equal opportunity to all and 
special tax favors to none should be our 
tax program. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


NINTH FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
Loan ASSOCIATION, 
or New YORK CITY, 
New York, N. Y., April 10, 1953. 
Hon. Noan Mason, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Mason: I think it only fair 
to apprise you of the fact that I have re- 
cently written to the Senators from Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey, and to 
the Congressmen from the greater metro- 
politan New York area concerning your bill, 
H. R. 1559. 

In my letter I pointed out that if this 
bill ever becomes law it would have a tre- 
mendously adverse effect upon the national 
economy. It would: 

(A) Make it impossible for these mutual 
institutions to pay dividends at a rate high 
enough to retain the funds of present savers 
or to attract new savings. 

(B) Thus it would dry up the principal 
source of funds for home financing. 

(C) Within a short time it would force 
mutual institutions to close their doors, 

As a concrete illustration I set forth what 
would happen to my own institution based 
upon savings approximating 50 million. 


As now If taxed 
taxed after before 
dividends | dividends 


Estimated net income $1, 500, 000 
Less corporate tax at present 

rates. —— $775, 
To debt loss reserve. $250,000 8150, 000 
Available for dividends. $1, 250, 000 $575, 000 
Dividend rate (percent) y 1.15 


Minimum statutory requirement, 


I cannot believe that you foresaw this 
eventuality when you introduced this meas- 
ure. But I think it only fair to let you know 
the vein in which I have communicated with 
these Senators and Congressmen, 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN R. FLEISCHMANN. 
President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1953. 
Mr. JULIAN R. FLEISCHMANN, 
President, Ninth Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of New York City, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. FLEISCHMANN: Your letter of 
April 10, protesting the Federal income taxa- 
tion of building and loan associations, as 
proposed in my bill, H. R. 1559, practically 
answers itself. 

When building and loan associations were 
exempted from the income tax, they were for 
the most part little neighborhood groups, 
whose low-income members were intent upon 
saving some money to build homes. Prob- 
ably there wasn't one in the Nation that had 
heavily engraved stationery like yours; that 
had offices in Times Square and a branch 
elsewhere in New York; that earned a net 
income of a million and a half dollars a year; 
that accepted accounts of fiduciaries and 
corporations in almost unlimited amounts 
(as many associations advertise). Nor were 
the little associations of that day aiming for 
$50 billion of annual business, or giving away 
radios, sets of silver and other valuable in- 
ducements to open accounts. 

Today's building and loan associations are 
in direct competition with the commercial 
banks, which are income taxpayers. They 
expect and receive from our Government the 
same protection and the same opportunities, 
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It is high time they paid taxes on earned 
income at the same rates and under the 
same formula. That is what my bill pro- 


° Very truly yours, 
N. M. Mason, 
Member of Congress. 


Honolulu Man Wages a Slow Battle To 
Give the World a Better Calendar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have again introduced in this Congress a 
bill urging the adoption of the perpetual 
calendar, devised by Willard E. Edwards, 
of Honolulu. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an article by 
William Metz, which appeared in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, describing the 
calendar and Mr. Edwards’ efforts to 
bring about its adoption. I also, under 
unanimous consent, include the perpet- 
ual calendar at the end of the article. 

The article follows: 

HoNnoLutv Man Wages a Stow Battie To 
Give THE WORLD a BETTER CALENDAR 
(By William Metz) 

1. This year has 3 Fridays the 13th, and 
if Willard E. Edwards, of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
had his way, they would be among the last 
such unlucky days the world would ever see. 

2. Thirty-four years ago, as 15-year-old, 
he learned about two Roman Caesars in a 
Quincy, Mass, high school Latin class. It 
seems that Julius and Augustus had each 
arbitrarily snatched a day from February 
to add to the months named after them- 
selves—July and August. 

3. Amazed at such highhanded manipula- 
tion, he asked the teacher if she didn’t think 
the two Roman rulers had left us a very 
irregular calendar. “Do you think you can 
make a better one?” she replied. 

4. As an answer, young Willard Edwards 
went home from school that day and de- 
vised what is now known as the perpetual 
calendar. Since then, admirals, generals, sci- 
entists, college presidents, bankers, and busi- 
ness leaders have endorsed it as the best 
timetable they have ever seen for running the 
world. 

5. Several times Delegate JoserH R. FAR- 
RINGTON, of Hawaii, has introduced a bill in 
Congress, calling for the Nation to adopt 
the Honolulu man's perpetual calendar. 
Each time the measure has been lost in the 
press of other legislation. 

NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 

6. As a result of the Delegate’s action in 
February, the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs again has on its agenda for consid- 
eration a new resolution, which reads: “That 
on and after New Year's Day, 1956, the per- 
petual calendar * * * shall be the official 
calendar of the United States of America 
and all the Territories subject to its juris- 
diction.” 

7. The year 1956 was chosen because the 
last day of 1955, being a Saturday, would 
allow a smooth transition to Edwards’ calen- 
dar. The year 1956 would begin with New 
Year's Day, a Sunday, preceding Monday, 
January 1. 

8. The plan was submitted recently to the 
United Nations for worldwide acceptance. 
The Hawaii and Massachusetts Legislatures 
have officially endorsed the perpetual calen- 


dar. And the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce has asked the national chamber to 
throw its weight behind the idea. These are 
exciting strides for a man who has been cru- 
sading 30 years for an ideal. 


TOURED WORLD 


9. Last summer Edwards, a Reserve Navy 
lieutenant commander and a civilian elec- 
trical engineer at Pearl Harbor Shipyard, 
toured the world to sell his calendar idea to 
24 foreign governments and their people. 

10. He talked with rulers, diplomats, 
presidents, scholars, and churchmen—and 
got endorsements from all of them. He held 
press conferences and had the perpetual cal- 
endar explained to newspaper readers in 
Japanese, Chinese, Arabic, Greek, German, 
French, Italian, and English. 

11. In each case he told how his scientific 
12-month, fixed calendar would have 4 equal 
quarters of 91 days divided evenly into 13 
full weeks. Thus, he points out, each quar- 
ter would always start at the beginning of a 
week and end on the last day of a week. 
This precise division, he says, has made a 
strong appeal to businessmen who have to 
deal with quarterly accounting, comparisons, 
and tax reports. 

MONDAY FIRST DAY 


12. Each month of the perpetual calendar 
would always have 26 working days, plus 
Sabbaths. Each week could start on Sunday 
or Monday, but its originator says: “Saturday 
and Sunday are generally known as ‘the 
weekend,’ and Hawaiians, Samoans, and 
other Polynesians have long considered Mon- 
day as the first day of the week in their cal- 
endars. The Eastman Kodak Co., using a 
printed 13-month calendar, considers Mon- 
day as the first day. So do most schools, 
colleges, and business concerns. However, 
the calendar can always be printed to satisfy 
the wish of the majority, whatever it is.” 

13. In order to account for 365 days, New 
Year's Day would be a day set apart between 
December 31 and January i—like the 
Meridian Day travelers’ experience when 
crossing the international date line in an 
easterly direction, 

14, “People have gained or lost a day at 
the date line ever since it was created in 
1884,” Edwards observes, “and no one has 
ever jumped overboard on account of it. 
Many people objected to the date line when 
it was first introduced, but it is now an 
accepted necessity.” 

15. Another day apart in the perpetual 
calendar would take care of Leap Year Day. 
Edwards proposes a special day between 
June 31 and July 1, giving an extra summer 
holiday every 4 years. These 2 days apart 
allow the rest of the calendar to become 
fixed and perpetual, That is their only pur- 
pose, 

NO BAD LUCK 

16. In listing other advantages of his 
calendar, he grins when he mentions Fri- 
day the 13th. There simply wouldn’t be any 
in his system. ‘The superstition attached by 
some to Black Friday, he says, has helped 
to defeat more than one proposal for cal- 
endar- revision. 

17. In introducing a bill on the perpetual 
calendar in Congress, Delegate FARRINGTON 
noted: “Executives know that a great many 
people are not willing to sign contracts, buy 
insurance, or transact business on a Friday 
the 13th. The elimination of all Fridays the 
13th on this calendar has been favorably 
noted and commented on by thousands of 
people. This is important to businessmen.” 


PAYDAYS O. K. 


18. For the workingman and paymasters, 
the perpetual calendar has a special charm: 
The Ist and 15th, widely used as paydays, 
would always fall on weekdays, never requir- 
ing juggled bookkeeping or a day's wait for 
money. 

19. By providing a fixed and balanced plan, 
with all anniversaries falling on the same 
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day of the week each year, the perpetual 
calendar would tidy up the disorder left by 
the two Caesars. 

20. “Our present calendar,” Edwards points 
out, “requires thousands of manhours yearly 
for tasks that could be eliminated with the 
adoption of the perpetual calendar. 

21. “Easter, for example, is one of the 
most. costly of holidays. Schools, particu- 
larly, must juggle their curricula each year 
in order to make spring vacation periods 
conform with this changing feast day. With 
my plan, Easter Sunday could fall on a reg- 
ular date, and this shuffling of courses would 
then be done away with.” 


CHURCH FAVORABLE 


22. Many persons with strong religious 
feelings have the misconception that the 
church would oppose the perpetual calendar 
on grounds that it would trifle with the 
dates of sacred observances. But the origi- 
nator quotes a statement made in 1912; “The 
Holy See declared that it made no objection 
but invited the civil powers to enter into an 
accord on the reform of the civil calendar 
after which it would willingly grant its col- 
laboration insofar as the matter affected reli- 
gious feasts.” The Vatican Secretary of State 
told him that this invitation still stands, 
says Edwards, and that a new fixed calendar 
would certainly be acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

23. Edwards, a soft-spoken man with the 
patience of Job, lives at 3038 Oahu Avenue, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. He says, with a combina- 
tion of wistfulness and optimism, “I'd like 
to see the perpetual calendar adopted during 
my lifetime. It's entirely possible—like 
statehood for Hawaii.” 

24. Part of his optimism stems from his 
3-month world tour last summer. In 72 
cities in 24 foreign countries he gave press 
interviews and saw his plan published. 

25. In London I held a press conference 
and 14 publications sent reporters. The 
same thing happened in Frankfort,” he re- 
calls. “Arabian papers in Baghdad, Beirut, 
Damascus, and Cairo printed my calendar. 
Leading Mohammedans commented on it 
favorably and indicated they would accept it. 
In fact it was well received all around the 
world.” 

26. The only strong opposition to the per- 
petual calendar comes from some 7th-day 
Adventist church leaders who maintain that 
any fixed calendar is contrary to their 
religious precepts. 

ONE RIVAL 


27. A New York millionairess is also a rival. 
But Edwards doesn’t regard her seriously, 
although she has spent more than $1 million 
to promote her adopted world calendar. Ed- 
wards himself spends from $200 to $300 a 
year to have his plan printed and mailed to 
answer the many requests for information 
he receives. 

28. The New York woman’s calendar, he 
says, has a number of inconsistencies that 
make it inferior to his. Notable among 
them, he says, is the fact that her calendar 
calls for a 4-day week end at New Year’s and 
4 Fridays the 13th. In addition, the Ist 
and 15th, common paydays, would fall on 
Sunday 4 times a year in the world calendar. 

29. The scientific calendar maker likes to 
cite the confusion of other calendars as sup- 
port for his own. In India, he says, he found 
15 different calendars in use. And on a sin- 
gle wall in Jerusalem he saw 5 kinds of cal- 
endars, each showing different dates—Egyp- 
tian, Mohammedan, Jewish, Gregorian, and 
Augustan, 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

30. To popularize his plan with diferent 
elements, Edwards cannily suggested in Eng- 
land that the new calendar be called the 
Elizabethan calendar. In Italy he suggested 
to the Vatican secretary of state that it be 
known as “The Pius XII Calendar.” His offer 
is to have it named for the first leader 
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placing it in effect. This has been the 
custom, the present Gregorian calendar be- 
ing named after Pope Gregory XIII, who 
made the last calendar change in 1582. 

31. The management of airlines, railroads, 
bus companies and other transportation sys- 
tems would like to see the new calendar 
adopted, says Edwards. Everyone would wel- 
come the numerous regular 3-day holidays 
that would exist under the perpetual cal- 
endar—New Year's, Presidents’ Day (Wash- 
ington-Lincoln Birthdays, February 11-13), 
Easter, Labor Day, Columbus Day, and 
Christmas. Even Kamehameha Day, June 
11, would fall on Monday, adding another 
8-day holiday in Hawaii. 

32. The inventor is careful to call his 
creation the perpetual calendar, instead of 
the Edwards perpetual calendar, as it was 
called at first. “Many people got the idea 
‘that I was trying to profit from it,” he ex- 
plained. “That is not true. The idea is 
freely offered and has been printed many 
times without any copyright notice. It be- 
longs to the world, as far as I’m concerned. 
I do not expect ever to make a dollar from 
it. It is called the perpetual calendar to 
describe it and distinguish it from other 
plans with similar names.” 


WIDE INTEREST 


33. Newspapers all over the world have 
called Edwards “a man with a mission.” In 
Tokyo, Earnest Hoberecht, general manager 
of the United Press for Asia, said: Pro- 
moting the perpetual calendar is the great- 
est one-man campaign for any cause that I 
have ever heard of.” 

34. Glasgow editors studied the Edwards 
plan cautiously for a week before deciding to 
print it. But when they did, they went all 
out. One Scottish editor heralded the per- 
petual calendar as “the most sensible and 
most businesslike change * * * and so rea- 
sonable that it shrieks for the change being 
made.” He concluded: “We feel convinced 
that the day is not so very far off when his 
idea will be accepted by the world at large.” 
35. Tokyo and Hong Kong, however, gave 
him the most enthusiastic reception, he says. 
In Tokyo one magazine editor gave him 3,000 
reprints of a recent article in Japanese on 
the perpetual calendar. These were dis- 
tributed throughout Japan during Edward’s 
10-day visit. In Hong Kong every Chinese 
and English newspaper printed and described 
the perpetual calendar while he was in the 
colony. There is no word for “perpetual” in 
the Chinese language, so in Hong Kong it 
Was called “The 10,000-year calendar.” 


WIDE SUPPORT 


36. During the years he has been promot- 
ing the perpetual calendar, the Honolulu 
man has marshaled some impressive sup- 
port for it. But he is always looking for 
some individual or company to help him 
carry the campaign to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

37. Dr. Karl T. Compton, while president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
wrote Edwards that “your proposed revision 
is decidedly the best that I know of.” An- 
other scientist, Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, of 
the High Altitude Observatory at Boulder, 
Colo., testified: “I believe this calendar repre- 
sents the best possible compromise among 
the various factors involved.” 

38. Such military figures as Rear Adm. 
C. A. Pownall, former military governor of 
Guam, and E. W. Hanson, former Com- 
mandant of the Pearl Harbor naval base, 
lent the perpetual calendar the backing 
which it deserves. 

39. Similar endorsements have come from 
Maj. Gen. S. L. Howard, of the Marine Corps, 
who stated: “I unhesitatingly endorse its 
adoption by the United Nations,” and from 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Moore, of the United States 
Army, who added: “I trust that it will re- 
ceive favorable consideration by an agency 
of the United Nations.” 


40. Businessmen are represented by Mel- 
vin C. Miller, deputy manager of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, who called the 
perpetual calendar the simplest solution 
that has been developed, and Henry E. North, 
vice president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co,, who stated: “It would be very 
appropriate for our business.” 

41. But if the perpetual calendar has pow- 
erful friends, it also has formidable barriers 
in human inertia and resistance to change of 
any kind. And that's the battle that Ed- 
wards is fighting now. 

42. He figures he has proved the value of 
his plan. Foreign statesmen, Members of 
Congress, and the United Nations are per- 
sonally for it, he says, but they hesitate to 
vote for it until the people as a whole are 
ready to accept it. 

43. It is a trueisnr that no progress is ever 
made without change. If you want the per- 
petual calendar, the necessary congressional 
and United Nations authorization must first 
be obtained, 


Mr. Speaker, the perpetual calendar 
is as follows: 
THE PERPETUAL CALENDAR 


New Year's Day (a day apart from any weck or 
month) is the first day of each year, a holiday, followed 
by the 364-day fixed calendar shown below: 
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Water: The Lifeline of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an address 
I delivered in California in the summer 
of 1952 on the subject Water: The Life- 
line of the West, relating to making po- 
table water from sea water. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


All through the West, water is a vital con- 
cern—almost literally, a life-and-death mat- 
ter—for farm folks and city folks alike. 
People in other parts of the country often 
fail to appreciate the importance of water 
in the western scheme of things, failing to 
recognize that it is the very base of western 
economy. 

Where there is water, the prairies and the 
deserts bloom, and prosperous towns and 
cities arise. Where there is no water, the 
land, though potentially rich, remains a 
desolate and unproductive waste. 

In the history and development of the 
watercourses of the West can be read the his- 
tory and development of the entire West. 
Following the rivers, first came the trappers 
and Indian traders. On their trail came the 
miners, like those of your pioneer ancestors 
who joined the great California gold rush 
of 1849. After the Forty-niners came farm- 
ers, who carved out for themselves rich 
farms in the river bottoms and great ranches 
on higher ground. Later, factories began to 
spring up along the streams. 

Economically, the West has come of age; 
and nowhere has its recent growth been 
more phenomenal than here in California. 
In the past 20 years you have doubled your 
population. Your farms have spread out. 
New factories are humming. Your ocean 
shipping now girdles the globe. And your 
movie films, of course, are seen and enjoyed 
on all continents. 

But the rapid growth of your State and 
others in the West places an increasing 
pressure on the region’s water resources. 

Water is important to you people here in 
southern California. As your population has 
grown and your busy cities have multiplied, 
you have had to reach out further and fur- 
ther—hundreds of miles—for new sources of 
water supply. It is an expensive but in- 
dispensable operation. You could not live 
here in this land of sunshine without it. 

Water—specifically, the water of the great 
Colorado River—has long been a subject of 
dispute between your State and Arizona. 
Both wish to use the water on hundreds of 
thousands of thirsty and barren acres which 
could be made to blossom like a rose if they 
were irrigated. But you and Arizona cannot 
agree on how much water each is entitled 
to under the Colorado River Compact of 
1922. 

It is not for me to enter into the merits 
of this dispute, except to say just this: First, 
let the scientists, technicians, and water ex- 
perts get together and agree on such basic 
data as how much river water will be nor- 
mally available, how it can best be brought 
to the places where it is needed, and related 
questions. 

Second, let us get the interpretation of 
the compact and all the legal issues settled, 
either by negotiation or by judicial proce- 
dures. 

But whatever the final decision is, neither 
California nor Arizona will have all the 
water they could profitably use to turn the 
desert into rich farms, thus increasing 
their prosperity, and thus the prosperity, 
strength, and well-being of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Is there anything we can do to lessen this 
water deficit, to increase our water resources? 
a Yes, I think there are two things we can 

o. 

First, we need—and must have—more and 
better water, soil, and forest conservation 
practices if we are not to go on wasting our 
natural resources, We simply cannot afford 
our present waste of these resources which, 
once lost, can never be regained. We simply 
cannot afford the repetition, year after year, 
of such great disasters as the Missouri River 
food this spring. Similar floods last year 
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cost this Nation more than a billion dollars 
in property damage alone—not to speak of 
all the time and labor lost as a result of 
these floods. In addition, millions of tons 
of precious topsoil were washed away. 

You in California are acutely aware that 
something should be done about this, for 
I know that representatives of the California 
Water Resources Board and various flood- 
control agencies have appeared in Washing- 
ton to urge Congress to push ahead with 
plans for flood prevention and related proj- 
ects. On this, all of us must work together 
and push ahead at all levels—local, State, 
and national. All of us have a part to 
play in developing a proper program. 

You and I know that soil conservation, 
flood control, regulated waterflow, develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, and related 
problems can only be solved on the basis of 
overall, multipurpose, watershed develop- 
ment. 

Down in Tennessee, we know what that 
kind of an integrated development can do. 
As a Member of the Congress for the past 
14 years, I am proud of my record in helping 
to expand that development. 

You don't hear of any devastating floods 
on the once turbulent Tennessee. And in 
harnessing the river, we did other things as 
well. We brought electricity to the farmer 
and raised his productivity. We provided 
electric power which supplied industry. We 
recreated towns and cities with busy stores. 
We improved the soil and raised the general 
standard of living—to the benefit not only of 
those in the valley, but of the country as a 
whole. For the people in the valley came 
into the national market for things which 
they never before had the facilities to use, 
or the money to buy. 

Though a regional development, TVA is a 
national asset, which is as it should be. 

Now, I do not say that the model of TVA 
should be slavishly followed in similar de- 
velopments. But I am saying that it shows 
what can be done where there is overall, 
coordinated watershed planning. 

And we must push forward more rapidly 
with such constructive planning for all our 
large river systems. You have such a plan 
for your great Central Valley project. Simi- 
lar watershed undertakings are needed else- 
where. Let us harness our rivers so that 
they do not go on a rampage each spring 
costing us billions of dollars. Let us put 
them to work for the benefit of the people. 
Let us start by good conservation practices 
at the headwaters of our streams. Let us 
build the dams and reservoirs needed to 
catch and hold the melting snows and spring 
rains. Then when the hot dry days of 
summer come, we shall all have more water 
when and where it is needed—not only in 
the irrigated flelds, but in the often parched 
cities. 

Our available water resources, then, can 
be increased if we do the job that we should 
in the field of conservation. And, I believe 
in conservation by way of sensible use. 

Second, it seems that science may be on 
the point of giving us a big lift on the water 
problem, 

What if we found a way of making fresh 
water out of salt water? What a. blessing 
that would be, not only here in the West, 
but elsewhere on the globe. 

Can it be done? I do not know, but the 
scientists think it can. Already it is being 
done in many places where drinking water 
is lacking, and where cost is therefore a 
minor consideration. The Navy has helped 
develop processes for turning sea water into 
fresh. Right now these sses are being 
used in some Pacific Islands where the only 
source of fresh water was rain. 

Only a few months ago it was announced 
that an entirely new process for desalting 
sea water had been discovered by a group 
of distinguished scientists. They succeeded 
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on an experimental basis in getting 2 gal- 
lons of fresh water out of every 3 gallons of 
sea water. This is a significant development, 
opening up a whole new field of study and 
research. 

What if we could get, by this process, or 
some other, great quantities of fresh water 
out of the sea at low cost? It would enor- 
mously increase the acreage in the West 
that could be cultivated and brought into 
profitable production. It would also help to 
solve the water problems of you people here 
in the West as well as such metropolitan 
areas as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and cities in New Jersey and Florida—all of 
which have their water problems. 

And think for a moment what such a de- 
velopment would mean in terms of our for- 
eign policy and point 4 program. That 
program, as you know, is designed to help 
underdeveloped countries to help themselves 
by sharing with them our science and tech- 
nical know-how. There, people desperately 
need technical help in their struggle to lift 
themselves out of their age-old misery of 
hunger, cold, poverty, and disease. 

We must find suitable ways of helping 
these people if they are not to fall prey 
to communism—a deadly virus which 
breeds in human misery and hopelessness, 
There are millions and millions of these 
people in Asia, Africa, and South America. 
We must keep these people on our side, and 
we can do so by giving them something to 
work toward. We must give them not only 
the hope, but the assurance, that they can 
steadily raise their standard of living by 
their own efforts if scientifically guided. 

Now where does water fit in that picture? 

Well, take Israel as one example. 

Vitally needing many industrial imports, 
Israel is striving to make herself self-suffi- 
cient so far as food is concerned. 

In spite of many difficulties, Israel has 
made amazing progress in expanding its 
tilled land. Today, after a mighty struggle 
to reclaim swamps and deserts, the tillable 
acreage has been more than tripled. 

Still, this is not enough for Israel's pres- 
ent needs or future growth. Want of water 
for irrigation severely limits any expansion 
of its fields and farms, 

If she could obtain sufficient water—and 
it’s a big “if’—she could adequately feed 
her growing population. 

If she could obtain that water from the 
sea that washes her shores, would that not 
promote peace and stability? 

Or take one more example: Libya, the new 
Arab nation recently established under 
United Nations auspices on the African coast 
of the Mediterranean. Its stablity and se- 
curity is important to us, for we have a vital 
airbase there. 

Now Libya is largely desert, and the desert 
comes down almost to the sea. The country 
has a small population, and three-fourths of 
its people have an income of less than $35 a 
year. The farmers try desperately to make 
things grow by irrigating their dry but po- 
tentially very fertile acres. 

But how do they irrigate? They use slave 
servants to carry water by hand from dis- 
tant wells to their little plots of irrigated 
ground. 

What if we could help Libya extract fresh 
water from the sea, double or even triple 
the acreage of its farms, and thus quickly 
raise living standards for all? 

Would not that be a major asset in our 
foreign policy? 

What new and large supplies of fresh 
water could do for Israel and Libya could be 
duplicated in any number of countries in 
that area. Water would bring a degree of 
peace and stability to the Middle East that 
is not there now. It is now a critical danger 
spot in our free-world defense system, 

The scientists think we can use the oceans 
to provide us with fresh water at a cost 
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sufficiently low per acre-foot so that we can 
use it for irrigation. 

And after the miracles they haye per- 
formed in splitting the atom and in the 
fields of electronics and plastic, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe they can succeed. 

At any rate, I thing they should be en- 
couraged to try 

Our country can and must attack this 
problem with the energy, coordination, sci- 
entific knowledge, and material resources 
required to do the job. 

The present Congress has been examining 
a number of bills on the matter. Three of 
them, in fact, were introduced by your own 
California representatives in the House. 
One was by my good friend and fellow Dem- 
ocrat, CLAIR ENGLE, of Red Bluff, and an- 
other by my good friend and fellow Demo- 
crat, Clinton McKinnon, of San Diego—a 
third by JoHN PHILLIPS, of Banning. 

Under these bills, the Secretary of the In- 
terior would be authorized to institute 
research on an economical process for pro- 
ducing fresh water from sea and other 
saline waters, and build a pilot plant to 
demonstrate its feasibility. The project 
would be carried out with the close coopera- 
tion of the universities, individual scien- 
tists, private firms, and local, State, and 
Federal agencies, 

Let us get on with this research. Then, 
let us build a pilot plant, for we can get 
real results on this basic problem only if we 
have a positive program of adequate scope. 

And let me add here that fresh water is 
not the only thing we can extract from the 
sea. As recently pointed out by Oscar Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior, there has 
been an alarming decline in this Nation’s 
store of many strategic minerals. The 
greater the pressure of defense production, 
the more rapid the decline in our mineral 
resources, 

Now the greatest storehouse of mineral 
wealth is the sea. For example, our prin- 
cipal source of magnesium today is the sea. 
Without the extraction of this strong light 
metal from sea water, we would have had a 
difficult time in building sufficient aircraft 
during the war, and we would be having a 
difficult time today. The sea contains other 
valuable metals as well. 

Every square mile of sea contains, I am 
told, more than $90 million in gold and 
$8,500,000 in silver. Many other minerais 
appear in minute amounts, but the recoy- 
erable total may be immense. 

Therefore, against the cost of producing 
fresh water from the sea, should be set the 
possible value of many minerals obtained 
from the sea by subsidiary processes. 

Can we, as a Nation, afford to undertake 
this project? 

To me, the question seems rather to be 
this—in view of the enormous possibilities of 
this project, especially in relation to the 
world’s problems today, can we afford to 
neglect our opportunity? Can we afford not 
to look ahead to our future needs? 

Destiny has placed in our hands the lead- 
ing role in defending the free world against 
communistic aggression. This is our pri- 
mary duty today, and we must discharge it 
faithfully. 

But we cannot remain strong and be the 
leader of the free world unless we take posi- 
tive and farsighted measures to conserve our 
natural resources and to tap new sources 
of power and well-being that science has 
placed in our hands today. 

Behind every material accomplishment is 
an idea. Let us keep ideas growing and 
sprouting. Let us devote some of our time, 
energy, and matchless scientific skill to pro- 
viding answers to basic questions that will 
increase the economic security and general 
well-being of our country and of men 
everywhere. ‘ 

Let us use all the tools we have—physical 
tools, intellectual tools, spiritual tools. 
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International Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting in Vienna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been delighted to note that next month 
the regular biennial congress of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce will 
be held in Vienna, Austria. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has, in my judgment, rendered 
magnificent service to the cause of free 
enterprise throughout the world and 
surely there are few more significant 
areas in which the chamber meeting 
could take place than Vienna, represent- 
ing a bulwark of the free world so close to 
the Iron Curtain. 

I desire to convey to all of the busi- 
nessmen of the United States and of for- 
eign lands who will contribute to the 1953 
International Chamber of Commerce 
Congress meeting my warmest wishes, 
and in particular to the distinguished 
chairman of the United States council 
of the chamber, Mr. Warren Lee Pierson. 

I now send to the desk a press release 
concerning the forthcoming interna- 
tional congress and ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

As will be noted, the scope of delibera- 
tions of the congress is both broad and 
significant from every standpoint. 

New Tonk. —Further details regarding the 
international business economic conference 
in Vienna, Austria, this coming May were 
released today (Tuesday) by the United 
States Council of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The meeting, the regu- 
lar biennial congress of the international 
chamber, will be held from May 18 through 
May 23. Some 1,000 businessmen from 50 
countries have indicated that they will go 
to Vienna. 

The congress of the international cham- 
ber is the general assembly of the world 
business community, the final authority of 
the international chamber, which analyzes, 
determines, and proposes to governments, 
legislatures, and public opinion general poli- 
cies in the field of international economics. 
It meets every 2 years and is attended by 
& most representative group of business ex- 
ecutives from all over the free world, from 
Europe, from Latin America, from Asia, from 
Africa, and from Australia. Also attracted 
to the congress are top government repre- 
sentatives who seek the advice of world busi- 
ness on vital economic issues of the day. 

The 1953 Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce will be especially im- 
portant because of the present complex and 
trying world situation where people every- 
where are going through a process of re- 
examination of policy. Once the statesmen 
of the various countries have concluded their 
projected trips to Washington it can be ex- 
pected that some of the policies agreed upon 
will be tried out and debated as to their ulti- 
mate success at the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Vienna. 

The theme of the Vienna meeting will be 
World Trade Is Everybody's Business. Such 
outstanding business leaders from the 
United States as H. J. Heinz II, W. R. Herod, 
William A. Mitchell, Warren Lee Pierson, 
Philip D. Reed, George A, Sloan, Thomas J. 
Watson, and many others already have indi- 


cated that they will be in Vienna ready to 
assist in the development of policies which 
will have beneficial and lasting effects on 
economic well-being everywhere. 

Every day, Monday through Saturday, the 
week of May 18 there will be committee 
meetings in the morning and in the after- 
noon, Seventeen committee meetings, five 
general meetings and two plenary sessions 
are scheduled for the Congress week. There 
will be 30 hours of open debate, in addition 
to the closed meetings, the private meetings, 
and the individual get-acquainted sessions. 

These meetings will cover nearly all the 
vital subjects facing the free nations in the 
international economic field at this time. 
They are the climax of many months of 
careful study and deliberation by ICC com- 
mittees and by ICC national affiliates all over 
the world. At the Congress, these commit- 
tee views will be scrutinized and ultimately 
adopted as policy statements and guidance of 
the world business community. 

Among the many topics that will be under 
discussion during the 6 days of Congress 
activity are the following: 

Economic and Financial Foundations for 
Rearmament; Standardization of Interna- 
tional Rules for Bank Remittances; The Role 
of Private Investment in Increased Economic 
Development; Better International Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property; Better Utiliza- 
tion of Raw Materials; Unilateral Relief from 
Double Taxation; Elimination of Barriers to 
Trade, Finance, Travel, and Migration; 
Economic Implementation of the NATO Pro- 
gram; Reduction of Trade Barriers With Em- 
phasis on the Tariff Issue; Effective World 
Protection of Patents; Increasing Productiv- 
ity for Trade Expansion; European Integra- 
tion: Factor in World Peace and Prosperity; 
More Efficient Distribution for Higher Stand- 
ards of Living; Economic Stability and Raw 
Material’ Production; Dynamic Capitalism, 
Key to Future Progress; Impact of Political 
and Military Strategy on Private Foreign 
Investments; More Effective Economic De- 
velopment of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica; Expansion of Markets and More Efficient 
Distribution; International Stockpiling Pol- 
icy; Modern Techniques for Lowering Distri- 
bution Costs; Economic Development Fol- 
lowing Rearmament; The Proposed Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation; The Business- 
man’s Contribution to Higher Standards of 
Living; Monetary Reserves and Conyertibil- 
ity Loans; The Future Role of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; Governmental and 
Other Regulations in Distribution Today; 
Simplification of Formalities in Interna- 
tional Travel; ICC Proposals for New Trade 
Terms and Contracts of Sale; International 
Protection of Trademarks; Business and the 
European Payments Union; Competition and 
Cartels; Technological Progress Versus Eco- 
nomic Nationalism; Business Proposal for 
Convertibility and Monetary Reconstruction. 

The ICC held international economic con- 
ferences in Montreux, Switzerland, in 1947; in 
Quebec, Canada, in 1949; and in Lisbon, 
Portugal, in 1951, These meetings have al- 
ways been given major attention by policy- 
makers throughout the free world. 

Back in 1951, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization suggested that the Interna- 
tional Chamber utilize its meeting, to provide 
extensive discussion of the economic factors 
overlooked up to that time in the rearma- 
ment effort of the free world. The ICC pro- 
posals were seriously considered in the dis- 
cussions of NATO which followed thereafter. 

The effect of the ICC Congress on the 
morale of the people of Europe was enor- 
mous, especially since the European business- 
men themselves had decided to recommend 
policies which sought to cement the rela- 
tionships of the free nations. The reason 
why this effort was so effective can be found 
in the fact that not a single nation, such as 
the United States, insisted on rearmament 
efforts, but the businessmen of the free na- 
tions placed themselves squarely behind a 
speedy defense effort. The unity and deter- 
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mination brought about an increase in the 
pace of rearmament. 

The 1949 Congress of the ICC in Quebec 
produced the historic “Code of Fair Treat- 
ment for Foreign Investments” which is still 
used by government negotiators when 
treaties of commerce, friendship, and eco- 
nomic development are concluded. This ICC 
document contains specific recommenda- 
tions of the necessary policies which could 
bring about an increased flow of private 
foreign investments across boundaries and 
improve the climate for such investments. 

The 1947 ICC Congress in Montreux con- 
cluded with specific recommendations ulti- 
mately taken into account when the ar- 
rangements and the activities of the Marshall 
plan projects were determined. 

The specific schedule of the Congress in 
Vienna has been provisionally set as follows: 

Monday, May 18: 

Morning: Opening plenary session. 

Afternoon, group meetings: Commission 
on Asian and Far Eastern Affairs, special 
meeting; Overcoming International Barriers 
to Efficient Advertising; Transport Coordina- 
tion and Competition; Problems of Banking 
Techniques. 

Tuesday, May 19; 

Morning, group meetings: Economic De- 
velopment and Private Enterprise (I); EM- 
cient Distribution and Standards of Living; 
the Two Freedoms of the Transport User; In- 
ternational Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty (I). 

Afternoon, general meeting: An Expanding 
Economy Through Freer Trade. 

Wednesday, May 20: 

Morning, group meetings: Economic De- 
velopment and Private Enterprise (II); the 
Need for Greater Freedom in Distribution; 
International Conventions of Rail and Road 
Transport; International Protection of In- 
dustrial Property (II). 

Afternoon, general meeting: Steps to Con- 
vertibility and Monetary Reconstruction, 

Thursday, May 21; 

Morning, group meetings: Opening Fron- 
tiers to Goods and Travel; International 
Business Agreements; the Future of Air and 
Sea Transport; Trade Terms and Contracts 
of Sale. 

Afternoon, general meeting: European In- 
tegration: Factor in World Peace and Pros- 
perity. 

Friday, May 22: 

Morning, group meeting: 
Commercial Arbitration. 

Morning, general meeting: Economic Sta- 
bility and Primary Production. 

Afternoon, general meeting: Freer Trade 
and the Development of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

Saturday, May 23: 

Morning, closing plenary session: Future 
Trends in ICC Policy and Activities. 


International 


Proposed Libby, Mont., Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated April 10, 1953, sent by me to Maj. 
Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Chief of Engi- 
neers, relative to the proposed Libby 
Dam;.a letter dated April 16, 1953, sent 
to me by Jesse B. Ellis, secretary, United 
States Section, International Joint Com- 
mission, relative to the same matter; 
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a letter dated April 8, 1953, sent to the 
International Joint Commission by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles; a 
letter dated April 16, 1953, addressed to 
me by Brig. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Act- 
ing Chief of Engineers, together with a 
summary of developments relative to 
the Libby Dam project in Montana, 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 10, 1953. 
Maj. Gen. SAMUEL D. STURGIS, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL STURGIS: It has come to my 
attention that there is some question rela- 
tive to the feasibility of the dam to be con- 
structed in Lincoln County, Mont., known as 
the Libby Dam, because of inherent difficul- 
ties between this country and Canada over 
the matter of the cost and distribution of 

wer. 

I would like to request of you at this time 
that you send me a full report as to the 
status of this particular project. As far as 
Iam personally concerned, if the dam as con- 
templated is to extend into Canada, I would 
not want to see 1 kilowatt of electricity as- 
signed to the Province of British Columbia, 
but would rather that a cash settlement be 
considered in lieu of the allocation of power. 
If this question cannot be settled on that 
basis, then I would be in favor of building a 
project entirely within the State of Montana 
so there would be absolutely no question as 
to where all the power from Libby Dam 
would be allocated. 

I understand at this late date, and for the 
first time, that there is opposition to Libby 
Dam on the part of the J. Neils Lumber Co., 
the Great Northern Railroad, and the Zono- 
lite Co. I am not at all certain that these 
companies are opposed to all plans for the 
construction of this dam, but I would appre- 
ciate your looking into this matter and com- 
municating with Secretary Dulles, as to any 
action he has taken or is considering taking 
in this matter; with the American repre- 
sentatives of the International Joint Com- 
mission; and with any other Government 
agency which may have a collateral interest 
in this matter. I do not know of any other, 
as my understanding is that the authoriza- 
tion placed the authority for the construc- 
tion with the Corps of Army Engineers, and 
the fact that the reservoir might extend into 
Canada brought in the International Joint 
Commission. 

I would appreciate a detailed and compre- 
hensive report about this at your earliest 
convenience. I would like to have you know 
also that Colonel Itschner, division engineer, 
under whose jurisdiction the proposed proj- 
ect falls, has been most helpful and consid- 
erate in this matter. 

With best personal wishes and assuring 
you I would appreciate a very early reply to 
this request, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1953. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: I want to 
acknowledge receipt. of the enclosure of a 
copy of a letter dated April 10, 1953, which 
you had addressed to Maj. Gen. Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Chief of Engineers, which you sent 
for the use of our office; and also to thank 
you for same. 

You are advised that at this time the Sec- 
retary of State has written letters to both 
sections of the Commission a copy of which 
I enclose to you, in which the Government 
of the United States has withdrawn the 


application. “Therefore, the Commission has 
acted in accordance with the request of the 
Secretary of State. 

I would like to state in behalf of the Com- 
mission that at no time have they sub- 
mitted any proposal to the Canadian sec- 
tion of the Commission allocating any 
amount of power from the Libby Dam proj- 
ect in lieu of damages to Canada. 

The Commission will be glad to confer 
with you on any matter in which you are 
interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE B. ELLIS, 
Secretary, United States Section In- 
ternational Joint Commission. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 8, 1953. 
THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., United States of 
America; and Ottawa, Ontario, Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Sm: Reference is made to the application 
dated January 12, 1951, filed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for approval of 
the construction and operation of adam and 
reservoir referred to as “Libby Dam” on the 
Kootenai River near Libby, Mont. 

Consideration has been given by the Chief 
of Engineers of the Department of the Army 
to the advisability of the withdrawal of the 
application in order that examination might 
be made with respect to certain domestic 
questions such as selection of the axis for 
the dam, relocations and related matters 
that could be dealt with in accordance with 
regularly established procedures, rather than 
intermingled with investigation of the in- 
ternational aspects of the case. 

In view of these developments you are ad- 
vised that the Government of the United 
States, in accordance with a request of the 
Secretary of the Army, hereby withdraws the 
application for the approval of the Libby 
Dam project effective as of this date. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


APRIL 16, 1953. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: Reference is 
made to your letter of March 5, 1953, and 
your recent letter of April 10, 1953, concern- 
ing the status of Libby project in Montana. 
Your letter of March 5, which enclosed a 
letter from the J. Neils Lumber Co., was re- 
ferred to the offices of the division and dis- 
trict engineers in Portland, Oreg., and Seat- 
tle, Wash. A report has now been received 
furnishing information pertinent to your 
inquiry. 

Enclosed is a statement summarizing the 
developments of Libby project to about April 
1, 1953. The Corps of Engineers has for some 
time considered that it would be desirable 
to have certain domestic questions pertain- 
ing to the Libby project, such as selection 
of the site for the axis of the dam, relocation 
of railroads, highways, and industry within 
the reservoir pool, and other related matters, 
handled in accordance with regularly estab- 
lished procedures rather than intermingled 
with consideration of the international as- 
pects of the case. Accordingly, on April 6, 
1953, the Secretary of the Army, by letter, 
requested the Department of State to with- 
draw the application to the International 
Joint Commission dated January 12, 1951, 
for approval of construction of the Libby 
project, Kootenai River, Mont. By letter 
dated April 8, 1953, to the International Joint 
Commission, the Secretary of State advised 
that the Government of the United States 
withdraws the application of January 12, 
1951. 

I hope that this information will fulfill 
your present needs, but should additional 
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data be needed it will be gladly furnished 
on your request. 

The enclosure to your letter of March 5, 
1953, is returned as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. L. ROBINSON, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS, LIBBY PROJECT, 
MONTANA 


Libby Dam and Reservoir is a major multi- 
ple-purpose project on the Kootenai River, 
Mont., which will provide storage for flood 
control, for production of hydroelectric 
power, both at-site and at downstream 
plants, and for related water uses. The pro- 
ject was authorized by Congress in the Flood 
Control Act of 1950 as part of the general 
comprehensive plan for development of the 
Columbia River Basin. The general plan 
was the result of a comprehensive survey 
and study which was authorized by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce on Septem- 
ber 24, 1943. The comprehensive report to 
Congress in which the surveys, studies, and 
recommended plan are described was printed 
as House Document No. 531, 81st Congress, 
2d session. 

Soon after authorization of the Libby proj- 
ect by Congress in May 1950, steps were in- 
itiated by the Corps of Engineers to obtain 
approval by the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, as re- 
quired under the terms of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 for projects in one 
country which will back water into the other 
country. Based on a request of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of State 
made formal application to the Commis- 
sion for approval of the Libby project on Jan- 
uary 12, 1951. The Commission held hear- 
ings on the application in March 1951 at 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, at Helena, Mont.; and 
at two locations in British Columbia. After 
discussion of the international aspects of 
the Libby project at a number of meetings 
of the Commission, and after consideration 
of the information obtained at the hearings, 
the United States Section of the Commis- 
sion in March 1952 proposed to the Canadian 
Section of the Commission that the applica- 
tion be approved subject to the conditions 
that the United States bear the costs of 
reimbursing all interests in Canada adverse- 
ly affected by the project through taking of 
lands, relocations of roads, railroads, and 
other facilities. The proposal of the United 
States Section recognized that construction 
of the project would involve the giving up 
by Canada of the opportunity to develop the 
resources of that portion of the Kootenai 
Basin in Canada affected by the project but 
suggested that in view of substantial flood- 
control and power benefits downstream in 
Canada which would result from the project 
that no direct compensation for the loss of 
natural resources to Canada appeared nec- 
essary 


To date, no reply has been received by the 
United States Section of the Commission as 
to the atttiude of the Canadian Section of 
the Commission toward the foregoing pro- 
posal of March 1952. Despite rumors to the 
contrary, no official requests or demands 
that the United States sell to Canada 40 per- 
cent or any other proportion of the power to 
be generated by the Libby project has been 
received by the United States Section of the 
Commission, nor is any such proposal under 
official consideration. To date, the only offi- 
cial expression of views of Canada have been 
the official statements in response of the 
Government of Canada and the Government 
of the Province of British Columbia which 
were furnished the Commission in 1951 and 
prior to the March 1952 proposal of the 
United States Section. The official state- 
ments in response were to the effect that 
Canada does not object to approval of the 
project, provided compensation is made to 
Canada for; 
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(a) The value of lands, relocations, and 
other damages necessary to provide the por- 
tion of the reservoir area in Canada; and 

(b) The loss of natural resources to 
Canada. 

It is understood that the views of Canada 
on the March 1952 proposal will be made 
known as soon as a special committee, ap- 
pointed by the government of the Province 
of British Columbia, has had an opportunity 
to consider the matter. 

Concurrently with the foregoing steps to- 
ward settlement of the international aspects 
of this development, the Corps of Engineers 
undertook, immediately after authorization 
of the project in May 1950, to initiate the 
necessary definite project planning and prep- 
aration of plans and specifications in accord- 
ance with regularly established procedures. 
Planning funds totaling $333,000 were al- 
lotted from appropriations made prior to 
fiscal year 1953. In its Report No. 1754, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee stipulated 
that additional funds of $200,000 from ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1953 could be used 
for planning work on the Libby project, pro- 
vided assurance was received from the United 
States Section of the International Joint 
Commission that the status of the agreement 
for the storage of water on the Canadian side 

“was progressing satisfactorily. By letter 
dated December 4, 1952, the Chairman of the 
United States Section of the Commission in- 
formed the Chief of Engineers that the Com- 
mission was not in a position to say that the 
status of the agreement was satisfactory. 
Accordingly, the Corps of Engineers has been 
forced to discontinue the planning work on 
Libby until it is advised that the conditions 
stipulated in Senate Report No. 1754 are met, 
or until as a result of possible future repre- 
sentations to the Congress it is determined 
that the situation is such as to warrant the 
expenditure of additional funds for detailed 
planning. 

A part of the regularly established proce- 
dures for the planning work outlined above is 
a detailed survey of the general vicinity con- 
templated for the proposed project to deter- 
mine the best possible location of the axis of 
the dam. In the studies thus far completed 
for the Libby project, nine alternative loca- 
tions both above and below the site tenta- 
tively selected in the project report have been 
examined and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each location are being evaluated. 
Final decision as to the best location has not 
yet been made, nor can it be made until 
further studies are accomplished. As noted 
above, all planning work has been discon- 
tinued and such further studies cannot be 
completed until planning work is resumed. 
In any event, none of the alternative loca- 
tions being considered involves any change 
in the international aspects of the project. 
Accordingly, such questions do not affect the 
application now before the International 
Joint Commission nor does their status pre- 
clude consideration of the international as- 
pects by the Commission. 

The district engineer at Seattle has re- 
ported that of all sites under consideration 
the most favorable from the standpoint of 
complete and efficient utilization of the 
power resources is the lowest site at Mile 
204.9. This site, however, is considered most 
disadvantageous by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., the Zonolite Co., and the J. Neils 
Lumber Co. The division engineer at Port- 
land, Oreg., in reviewing the district engi- 
neer’s report, recommended to the Chief of 
Engineers that final decision on selection of 
a site be deferred until further surveys and 
studies could be made of the site at Mile 217, 
which would be more acceptable to the rail- 
way, Zonolite, and lumber companies and 
which, though it involves sacrifice of appre- 
ciable power potentiality, might prove satis- 
factory if foundation conditions are found 
to be acceptable. This office has approved 
deferral of final decision and has approved 
the further analysis of the alternate sites 


including the site at Mile 217, but, because 
of restrictions on use of available funds, is 
unable to direct the field offices to 

with the necessary surveys and studies at this 
time. 

When a decision is made as to the specific 
location which offers the greatest advantages 
and least disadvantages any significant 
change in the nature, costs, or benefits of the 
project will be made known to the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress in accordance 
with established procedures and steps taken 
for reconsideration of the project if the 
change is beyond the authority granted to 
the Chief of Engineers by Congress in the 
original project authorization, 


Offshore Oil and Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Douglas on Offshore Oil, Gas,” 
published in the Illinois State Register 
of April 13, 1953. This editorial speaks 
in a well-deserved, complimentary way 
of the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For 11 hours Illinois’ senior Senator PAUL 
H. DovcLAs addressed the Senate against 
legislation which would give away from $50 
$300 million in offshore oil and gas. 

It was such a masterful presentation of a 
momentous issue, complex and bitterly con- 
troversial, that even some distinguished Sen- 
ators who differ with him, congratulated 
Senator Dovctas upon his argumentative 
powers, his righteous logic, and his physical 
endurance, 

If ever there was a patriot in the United 
States Senate, that man is Senator DOUGLAS. 
He ranks with the greatest of the great— 
Elihu Root, the elder Lodge, James Hamil- 
ton Lewis, Georgo Norris, and others whose 
lustrous names challenge the imagination 
and create the ultimate in admiration. 

Senator Douctas cleared away a serious 
misunderstanding of this subject. The issue 
is offshore oil and gas under the territorial 
sea, not tidelands nor the submerged lands 
under inland waters. The Supreme Court 
has repeatedly ruled that the tidelands 
proper, or the land which is daily washed 
by the tides between high watermark and 
low watermark belong to the States. 

We have before us Senator DOUGLAS’ ad- 
dress of 52 long, printed pages. It is a mas- 
sive work from a mastermind guided by a 
conscience which is dedicated to the welfare 
of mankind. 

From $50 billion to $300 billion. 

That’s the size of the issue. The amount 
is hard to comprehend. Dovucias gives an 
illustration. Only $1 billion in $1,000 bills 
piled one on the other would reach higher 
than the top of Washington Monument. The 
Holland bill provides for the grab. The 
Anderson bills oppose it. Let us follow 
Senator Dovctas’ logic for a moment in a 
few excerpts from his address. 

“The Supreme Court,” he says, “in three 
successive cases, involving California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, has ruled that the Federal 
Government has paramount rights in these 
submerged lands seaward from the low-water 
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mark and hence in the oil and gas. These 
great properties now belong to the 159 mil- 
lion people of the country. 

“The Holland bill would, however, turn 
over a large fraction of these assets to 3 or 4 
States and make possible the alienation of 
the rest. 

“It is not necessary to pass the Holland 
bill to confirm the title of the States to 
(a) the tidelands proper or land daily washed 
by the tides between the high- and low-water 
marks; or (b) the submerged lands under 
bays, ports, and harbors; or (e) submerged 
lands under navigable rivers; or (d) sub- 
merged lands under the inland lakes, includ- 
ing the Great Lakes. 

“The States have already been given title 
to all this by a long and unbroken series of 
court decisions. The Federal Government 
has never questioned these decisions. We 
who favor Federal control of the offshore oil 
and gas have introduced specific legislation 
in the form of the Anderson bills (S. 107 
and S. 1252) to confirm the rights of the 
States in the tidelands and in all submerged 
lands under navigable inland waters. We 
have made this crystal clear so far as the 
Great Lakes are concerned. We also will 
confirm State and private ownership of pre- 
viously filled land and we open the way for 
the future filling in of this land. 

“But we do say that these huge treasures 
of offshore oil and gas which are the prop- 
erty of the Nation should not be given to 
the comparative few. They should be used 
to help meet the costs of national defense, 
to reduce the public debt, to wipe out il- 
literacy, and to develop through education 
the human resources of the country. These 
are the great purposes for which these natu- 
ral resources are to be used. 

“If we alienate the offshore oll and gas, 
then the Mountain States will demand the 
mineral rights on Government land within 
their boundaries; there will be a drive to 
turn over the forests and uplands now owned 
by the Federal Government to the States, 
which will mean that they will be overcut 
and overgrazed. The results will be greater 
floods and more soil erosion. 

“It is in the public interest therefore to 
defeat the Holland bill (S. J. Res. 13) and to 
substitute in its stead the Anderson bill with 
the Hill amendment which would continue 
with the Federal Government the ownership 
of the offshore oil and gas resources, author- 
ize their immediate development, and use 
their proceeds first for national defense and 
then, if it seems wise, for education.” 

The State Register urges its readers to 
give heed to these facts and to catch the 
spirit and meaning of the gallant fight Sena- 
tor Doucias is making. We urge readers to 
be interested and to write or wire encourage- 
ment to the Senator. 

By comparison, the Teapot Dome grab is 
as the fizz of a firecracker beside the explo- 
sion of an atomic bomb. 


Tax Free Government-Owned Manu- 
facturing Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from the 
town manager of the town of Stratford, 
Conn., enclosing an editorial, which deals 
with the heavy tax burden imposed upon 
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some towns because of the existence of 
Government-owned factories within such 
towns. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Town OF STRATFORD, CONN., 
April 17, 1953. 
Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Stratford, Conn., our hometown, 
is a thriving little community of 33,000. We 
are about 3 miles from the city of Bridge- 
port, Conn., which is the industrial capital 
of Connecticut, and this area is considered 
to be a highly critical defense area because 
of the great amount of defense work being 
carried on. 

It has been necessary to go into the out- 
skirts and build large developments to prop- 
erly house these defense workers. We have 
become practically a bedroom for the city of 
Bridgeport, having only a few industries in 
our town. Naturally with these housing 
developments the demands for services are 
called for. With the large increase in chil- 
dren it has been necessary for our com- 
munity to build five new schools and there 
are prospects of more, also to enlarge our 
police, fire, and public-works departments 
in order to keep up with the demand for 
services. 

This has brought a tremendous financial 
burden to our taxpayers, and we have just 
about reached the limit of our bonded in- 
debtedness. What is going to happen for 
additional demands we do not know because 
most of the burden has been placed on the 
individual homeowner, who is already over- 
burdened with taxes. 

We have in Stratford a large industrial 
plant, the Bridgeport-Lycoming division of 
the Avco Manufacturing Corp. We are very 
happy to have this plant with us, and to 
have its 5,500 employees employed there, 
but the fact remains that this plant is a 
Government-owned plant, consequently it is 
tax free. Its inventories are greater than 
our entire grand list, and if it were privately 
owned several million doliars in taxes would 
be added to our town’s taxable grand list. 

The enclosed editorial, which appeared 
April 16, 1953, in the Bridgeport Post, fitted 
our problem to a nicety, and we officially 
here are highly pleased that President Eisen- 
hower has taken the initiative in getting 
our National Government out of competition 
and returning it to private individuals and 
companies. We sincerely hope that this will 
continue, and that it will be possible for the 
Federal Government to relinquish its hold- 
ings in the Avco plant so that it can be taken 
over by private interests and will bring 
needed income into the treasury of our town. 
If possible, we would like this editorial read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for the rec- 
ord; and also pray and hope that in a short 
time something will be done to denationalize 
the Government in business and have it re- 
turn to the good old free American way of 
doing business. 

Thanking you for anything you can do to 
help expedite this turnover, and with best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Harry B. FLOOD, 
Town Manager. 


[From the Bridgeport Post of April 16, 1953] 
Grr UNITED STATES OUT OF BUSINESS 


Last year when General Eisenhower was 
campaigning he promised, with the help of 
the GOP, to get the country out of competi- 
tive business. Now President, he has asked 
Congress to sell the Government’s $550 mil- 
lion synthetic-rubber business to private 
individuals or companies. 

This is the first major move of the admin- 
istration to get away from nationalization or 
socialization of industry. Britain, after an 


unfortunate experience in this form of so- 
cialism, has gone a long way under the 
Churchill regime to get out of it. 

It just doesn't work, and the best proof of 
it comes not from free Britain, but from the 
Communist empire and independently Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

Congress put the country into the rubber 
business first to overcome the shortage de- 
veloped when Japan cut off our Far East 
supplies early in the Pacific war. There is 
absolutely no reason for the Government to 
remain in business now. One by one every 
single Government venture into business or 
industry should be liquidated or turned over 
to private concerns for competitive trade. 

Why should the Government own any 
plants today, when industry is able to buy 
factories already in existence or to build new 
ones? And now that the President has moved 
to get rid of the synthetic-rubber plants, per- 
haps he will go through the list and sell 
others to companies in the market for build- 
ings and machinery so that they can be 
added to the tax lists of communities 
throughout the nation. 

For example, the Bridgeport-Lycoming di- 
vision of Aveo, on South Main Street, Strat- 
ford, is a Government-owned plant. Conse- 
quently it is tax free. But if it were pri- 
vately owned, several million dollars would 
be added to the town’s taxable grand list. 

We don’t know what the future of the 
Avco’s local division is going to be, but we 
feel confident that if Avco owned its own 
plant the corporation would remain, perma- 
nently, in its present location, and when the 
production of peacetime products supersedes 
orders for defense equipment, the big plant 
would hum with civilian output. In this 
area, and in all of Connecticut, we want all 
the industries we can get. Industry is the 
lifeblood of our community. 

This is only one example. There are scores 
of others throughout the United States. De- 
nationalization may take a little time, but it 
cannot come too soon to satisfy the public 
which is interested in maintaining the free 
American way of doing business. 
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Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recor an editorial entitled 
“Our Gift to Texas,” from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of April 18. It is hearten- 
ing to see the Post-Gazette join with 
other leading newspapers across the Na- 
tion in speaking out against what has 
been aptly described as “one of the great- 
est and surely the most unjustified give- 
away programs in the history of the 
United States.” 

The editorial follows: 


OUR GIFT To TEXAS 


Now that Republican Majority Leader 
Tarr has announced his intention to press 
for a showdown or. the offshore oil bill, 
the Senate may soon vote on that vital legis- 
lation. Opponents of the administration 
measure to establish State ownership of 
submerged coastal oil lands have marshaled 
an impressive array of facts against the 
bill. But there has been no sign that their 
efforts are likely to prevent Congress from 
going through with the plan to quitclaim 
Federal title in the undersea lands. 
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A favorable Senate vote will complete leg- 
islative action on the bill to give a few 
coastal States valuable resources which the 
Supreme Court has held belong to the Fed- 
eral Government and therefore to all the 
States. One way to look at the treasure 
involved is to measure it in terms of a pro- 
posal by Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama, 
one of the quitclaim opponents. Senator 
HILL has suggested that, instead of granting 
the offshore oil to California, Texas, Loui- 
siana, and Florida, the Federal Government 
be authorized to distribute the royalties 
from it to all the States for the support of 
education (with the coastal States getting 
a larger share). 

The probable amounts that the States 
would get under this plan vary, depending 
on the estimated value of the oil under the 
submerged areas and on the percentage of 
the royalties. But even under the most con- 
servative estimates, Pennsylvania would get 
$424,000,000. Under liberal estimates, this 
State would get nearly $4 billion. 

The ironic aspect of the quitclaim plan 
is that, if any of the involved States run 
into international disputes in extracting oil 
from the Continental Shelf, it will be the 
Government of the 48 States that will have 
to come to their aid. Texas and Florida, 
for example, claim land out to 10%½ miles 
74% miles beyond the line to which the 
United States asserts jurisdiction. If Texas 
oil drillers in international waters get into 
trouble, as Texas shrimpers have in the 
past, the State Department or the Navy will 
be expected to guard their rights. 

Since the Federal Government is expected 
to protect American interests in such areas, 
it should be entrusted with administering ' 
the offshore oil lands and proceeds from 
them should go to all the States. 


Only Oilmen Care About Our Oil 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Only Oilmen Care About Our 
Oil,” written by Miss Doris Fleeson and 
published in the Evening Star of April 
16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY OILMEN CARE ABOUT OUR OIL 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

A small group of conservation-conscious 
Senators is doggedly fighting congressional 
transfer of offshore oil lands to the coastal 
States, with no apparent indication that any 
substantial segment of the public is listening 
to their warnings. 

The Senate is scarcely acknowledging 
that a debate is taking place, though the 
level of the discussion is far above the mine- 
run arguments on lesser matters. Few Sen- 
ators of the 96 who are expected to give a 
big majority to the proposal to enrich a few 
States at the expense of all bother to be on 
the floor. 

They noticed that the discussion could 
not even hold the big Easter crowds which 
have “jammed the Capitol, a lack of public 
interest which has been reflected very nat- 
urally in the press and radio coverage. They 
therefore figure they can tend to their home- 
work or visit the constituents with impunity 
until the bells sound for the final vote. 
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President Eisenhower indicated his dis- 
interest by choosing this week for a golf 
holiday. Anyway, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is his 
required reading either in Georgia or at the 
White House. 

Senators who have mastered the subject of 
offshore oil with its long history of litiga- 
tion, its international implications and its 
conservation aspects recognize that they 
have failed to capture the public imagina- 
tion. They assess their problem something 
like this: 

They have not been able to find a personal 
devil. It is harder to fight a few States than 
one greedy man, who might be unimportant 
in himself. 

The oil companies which will benefit 
through operating with the more easily pres- 
sured State legislatures have been smart 
enough to keep their heads down and let the 
States fight. Think of all the mink coats 
and deep freezes that offshore ofl will buy,” 
mourned Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico. “And we haven't been able to 
nail one to our mast.” 

Nor has any defender of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's paramount interest in offshore oil 
lands, as upheld by the ‘Supreme Court, 
seemed able to dramatize the issue effec- 
tively. Some of them, as Senators PAUL 
Dovctas and HUBERT HUMPHREY, have done 
well with other subjects, but this one 
dampens even them. 

Republicans and the Republican President 
who will really be responsible for the antici- 
pated end result get the extra dividend of a 
Democratic factional fight on this issue. 
Democrats are doing most of the talking pro 
and con and the issue is associated with them 
in the public mind. 

The tenacity still shown by foes of the 
offshore oil transfer is first of all a matter of 
conviction, They are also certain, however, 
that this year's result is not the end of the 
issue and the record they are making is di- 
rected toward fighting another day against 
the further encroachments on the public 
domain they foresee in the near future. 

Their slogan was coined for them by for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior Chapman: “The 
Republicans are getting ready for bank 
night in the public domain.” Toward that 
end, Senator KEFAUVER for one is drawing at- 
tention to all the things the present bill does 
not do. Mainly it does not foreclose such 
future attempts by affirming the rights of 
the Federal Government. 

“Either this Congress or future Congresses 
will have before it these same forces and in- 
terests bearing their bowls and crying ‘More, 
more,“ Senator KEFAUVER forecast, 


Korea’s Future 
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Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, back in the 
early 1920's, You Chan Yang was a stu- 
dent of medicine in Boston University, 
and I was a student of theology at the 
same school. We lived under the same 
roof. In those years we spent together 
we came to know each other closely and 
intimately and I learned to respect a 
Korean who, because of his personal 
charm, wide knowledge of the world’s 
history and geography, and more par- 
ticularly because of his clear mind, stout 
heart, and Christian spirit, has rendered 
service to all mankind. We became 
steadfast and loyal friends. 


During the past three decades, You 
Chan Yang has proved his worth as a 
fine man. With outstanding ability, in- 
defatigable industry, and devotion to 
Christian idealism, he has won a large 
place in my heart. 

Today I am happy to say that His Ex- 
cellency Dr. You Chan Yang is the Am- 
bassador of the free Republic of Korea 
to the United States. On January 19, 
1953, he delivered a most intelligent, elo- 
quent, convincing, and heartwarming 
address to the New York State Bankers’ 
Association in New York City. Though I 
did not have the pleasure of listening to 
it in person, I have read it most carefully 
and fully subscribe to its contents. It is 
an address which was not made, but was 
born of trial and tribulation out of long 
years of study, wide travel, and deep un- 
derstanding. My hope is that all Amer- 
icans can read it, study it, reflect upon it, 
pray over it, and then take determined 
and decisive action. 

Following is the address of a man who 
loves America as much as he loves Ko- 
rea—but above all else, a man who 
reveres the cause of freedom, justice, 
honor, and love; and who prizes liberty 
more than life itself: 

Korea's FUTURE 
(Address by Dr. You Chan Yang, Korean 
Ambassador to the United States) 

My dear American friends, you pay my 
embattled countrymen and me, their sery- 
ant, a great honor by inviting me to address 
you here today. 

Now, I am not going to retell the story 
of the sympathetic glass eye. Incidentally, 
that was old in Korea 2,000 years ago. We 
had members of your splendid profession in 
our country then, even before then, and 
today—despite shot and shell—we have you 
now and we have always been grateful for 
your presence. 

How could the world get along without 
bankers? So, your profession having had 
my interest for many, many years, may I 
now solicit your interest to tell you about 
my country? We orientals, especially those 
of us like me who have been privileged to 
grow up under American auspices, never get 
over the feeling of amazement at the achieve- 
ments of the American people. Your ma- 
chinery, your shorter workingday (made pos- 
sible by that machinery), your extraordinary 
transformation of a wilderness into the 
greatest country in the world, your ability 
to withstand the corruption of prosperity, 
and to discern the needs of other peoples and 
to try to assist them add up to a triumph of 
civilization; and civilization, as we Koreans 
know it, and as you Americans know it, 
means the preservation of the dignity and 
freedom of man. 

Somber thoughts dictate when one talks 
about Korea today. As you know, and as has 
been said, the past is prelude to the present, 
and the present is prelude to the future. 
The Korean people have had a magnificent 
past—more than 43 centuries of it in our 
peninsula. Protected from the mainland of 
Asia by rivers and mountain ridges, we were 
able to develop down through the long cor- 
ridors of time a culture and a way of life 
that enabled us to grow from a few hundred 
thousand into a homogeneous nation of 30 
million, and no more homogeneous nation 
ever existed on the face of the earth. We 
are an inventive people. Long before Guten- 
berg we contrived movable type. Long be- 
fore any other nation, so far as we know, we 
built—and it still stands in Korea today—the 
first solar observatory. Lost somewhere in 
the dim recesses of time is our invention of 
the magnetic compass. Nearly 500 years ago 
our scholars evolved the first alphabet of the 
Orient—24 letters, the existing vowels and 
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most of your consonants, All these things 
we did by ourselves alone. 

Now, I tell all this not with the spirit of 
braggadocio, but so you may know what our 
past has been, and what we have tried to 
contribute to the onward march of civiliza- 
tion. 

Our present you know full well. You 
know it is one of the most horrible chapters 
of death and devastation ever written in the 
unhappy history of war. We no longer are 
a Nation of 30 million persons, because our 
casualties, military and civilian, have re- 
duced our numbers not by hundreds or by 
thousands but by millions. 

You may wonder why, out of this bloody 
and terrible present, I may dare to entitle 
this address Korea's Future.” 

Well, under the leadership of a great pa- 
triot, statesman, and a man of inflexible pur- 
pose, President Syngman Rhee, the Korean 
people are in this fight against communism 
to the absolute finish. We would belie our 
past and forfeit our future, if, in the pres- 
ent, we did not show the qualities that enable 
us to look backward with pride and forward 
with hope. 

Down through the centuries the Korean 
people established not only a good livelihood 
for themselves out of the soil and fruits of 
this comparatively small peninsula that is 
our homeland, but also an oversufficiency 
for their needs. 

That meant, naturally, an exportable sur- 
plus. And as you financial gentlemen realize, 
when a country produces more than it can 
consume itself, it is able to sell the overpro- 
duction and to buy back in return the prod- 
ucts of other peoples. Our willingness to 
work, our cultivation of our soil, our explora. 
tion and development of our mines and min- 
erals, our utilization of our forests, and our 
recognition of the vast marine wealth in the 
seas around us made us a vigorous and a 
growing land with happy people. In addi- 
tion, we enjoyed, even under an emperor or 
a king, such a degree of self-government 
that we were to most purposes a democracy. 
Let me clarify that just a bit: The humblest 
citizen could go to Seoul and see the em- 
peror and have his petition considered. In 
addition, if the tax collector in a certain 
village, let us say, became overly avaricious, 
the citizens could, as they did in a number of 
instances, rise up and drive him from their 
midst. I do not recommend this, however, 
for those of us who live in the modern world. 

Korea, standing as a bulwark against any 
Chinese advance farther eastward in the 
Pacific and equally as a bulwark against any 
Japanese advance upon the continent of Asia, 
lived in peace for many centuries. But our 
dream of perpetual peace was shattered when 
Japan defeated Russia and moved into our 
homeland. This was in 1905 and for four 
decades we knew the harsh tyranny of alien 
rule. 

One of the devices Japan fashioned in 
order to go into every nook and corner of 
Korea, to take over our farmlands, to ex- 
propriate our industries, and our mines, to 
force my people—a free and independent 
people—to serve their overlords as serfs, was 
a corporation. 

This corporation was, of course, an in- 
strument of Japanese militarism. It was 
financed by the Japanese Government and 
fed fat by the forced labor and the wealth 
of my people. This firm was known as the 
Oriental Development Co. 

You gentlemen may have some apprecia- 
tion of my surprise and dismay when re- 
cently the bonds of the Oriental Develop- 
ment Co. were admitted to the New York 
Stock Exchange and two of the three issues 
listed thereon have had price variations of 
more than 40 points. 

Now Korea has been attempting, and I was 
chairman of the mission which made the 
attempt, to negotiate a treaty of amity and 
commerce with Japan. My president only 
recently, at the invitation of General Clark, 
has been in Tokyo, where, among other 
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things, he tried to further our friendly ne- 
gotiations. But the Japanese, driven from 
Korea by their defeat by the United States, 
are maintaining they still possess property 
rights in Korea. 

Under article 4 (b) of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, the Japanese renounced everything 
they once possessed by force alone in my 
country; but now, as I say, they claim repa- 
rations. 

To beguile and entice American investors, 
and to build up sentiment for their fictitious 
claims, they list and sell to you the securi- 
ties of the Oriental Development Co. To 
me, this sounds like a slave-shipping com- 
bine trying to peddle its shares long after 
slavery has been condemned and outlawed 
by the civilized countries of the world. I 
just do not want you to be taken in by this 
trick of the Japanese and, incidentally, if 
any people know the tricks of the Japanese, 
my people do. We had to put up with them 
for 40 years of harsh and inhuman treatment. 

As I go about this great and glorious coun- 
try, I am naturally asked many questions 
about the war in Korea. These I try to an- 
swer to the best of my ability. May I touch 
upon a few of these questions because they 
may also be in your minds. The chief one 
is this: How do the Korean people feel 
about the Chinese Nationalists’ role in our 
current fight against the Communists? 

Now, when your back ‘3 up against the 
wall and help is offered, it would seem to be 
folly to object to any kind of help. But the 
fact remains that we Koreans still have a 
great reservoir of manpower, and that reser- 
voir of manpower is ready, eager, and willing 
to be trained and to do its duty or die doing 
it to drive the Red invader from our soil. 

Being a realistic people and with the brunt 
of this war on our shoulders, we feel that 
the presence of the Chinese Nationalist divi- 
sions, which would have to be brought thou- 
sands of miles, would only intensify the 
struggle rather than help to achieve what 
we all hope and pray for—a complete vic- 
tory. 

We say that if those same Chinese Nation- 
alist divisions were let loose on the main- 
land of China 480 million Chinese would rise 
up to welcome them, because they would be 
fighting for the freedom and decency of their 
own country; likewise, the presence of Chi- 
nese Nationalist divisions in China would 
neutralize the Chinese Communist forces, 
for they would be fighting on two fronts, and 
at the same time it would be a tremendous 
moral uplift for the Chinese people, who do 
not wish to live under communism either; 
they would feel their savior had finally come 
to liberate them from the Communists’ iron 
heel and would side with the Nationalist 
forces. At present, the Chinese Communists, 
fighting in Korea, have no incentive, but if 
Chinese Nationalist forces are brought in, 
then they would be thoroughly aroused. Why 
bring the Chinese civil war to Korea, thereby 
expanding the conflict needlessly? If the 
Chinese Nationalists go to the mainland of 
China, this would immediately impel the 
Chinese Communists to reduce their efforts 
in Korea, and once those efforts are reduced 
Korea will again become a free, united, and 
independent nation. 

Further, it would take a long time to train, 
equip, and transport, and finally to integrate 
into the United Nations Command these Na- 
tionalist forces. Since we have the man- 
power already in Korea, we could more easily 
and much more quickly, at far less expense, 
train and equip our own men, 

We have nothing against the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces nor against the Chinese peo- 
ple themselves. They have not embraced 
communism voluntarily, but have been 
forced into it against their will, and, given 
the opportunity, would fight just as we are 
doing. 

The Koreans, and again I tell you that they 
have been the chief sufferers, do not want 


this war extended. They want it ended. 
They want it ended in victory. They want 
the Communist invader to be driven from 
their soil. They want a chance to build new 
homes. They want the opportunity to bring 
up their children and to educate them with- 
out the sound and horror of bombs, shot, and 
shell. 

As I said before, if we are given this op- 
portunity, I believe we shall represent for 
American capital what capital needs to con- 
tinue to exist—a safe investment, a fair 
profit, and the incentive to reinvest that 
fair profit in fertile soil. We are a hard- 
working, industrious people. We have great 
natural advantages; we welcome the tech- 
nological ability of the United States. We 
welcome American help; we are indeed grate- 
ful for the help we have received, and some 
day, God willing, we shall repay that help 
with our hearts, our souls, our goods, and our 
services and our gratitude. 

In this general connection, you will be 
interested to know that the guiding princi- 
ple of our Government, and I quote our far- 
sighted President himself, is as follows: Re- 
garding “Private investment: believing firm- 
ly in free enterprise, we seek to encourage 
to the fullest practicable extent develop- 
ments by private investors and industrial- 
ists, whether Korean, foreign, or combina- 
tions of the two.” 

What are the potentials for investment in 
my country? They are so endless as to defy. 
my listing, for—as you have read and heard, 
and some of you know through firsthand 
sources—virtually everything in my country 
must be reconstructed or rehabilitated. If, 
indeed, the destruction of my country is 
unequaled in modern history, we Koreans 
take some measure of hope from the fact 
that our nation, when rebuilt, can be devel- 
oped according to the latest and the best of 
industrial planning and economic integra- 
tion. 

Nor is it the Korean objective to restore 
our economy to its prewar level, which was, 
after all, sadly depressed in our enforced 
status as a Japanese colony. Naturally, we 
desire to build up the greatest degree of 
economic self-sufficiency which is compati- 
ble with our resources, equipment, know- 
how, and labor potential. And we desire to 
start building immediately, as a vitally nec- 
essary contribution to the morale of our 
countrymen. The damning effects of de- 
struction on all sides, year after year, as you 
can well imagine, are devastating in their 
discouragement. 

The most obvious of our needs, and a fer- 
tile field for American assistance is housing 
and the reconstruction of public buildings 
Since one-third of our population is home- 
less and most of our governmental struc- 
tures have been destroyed, we must regard 
this development as basic to our other efforts. 

Also basic to reconstruction and expansion 
is the restoration and extension of hydro- 
electric facilities. Having the necessary 
power resources, factories of all descriptions 
can be profitably rehabilitated or initiated. 
Rayon, cement, and glass plants are all con- 
templated. As necessary commodities, the 
availability of raw materials and cheap labor 
make their production the entrepreneur's joy. 

Hand in hand with such development must 
be the rebuilding of roads and bridges, with 
the replacement and expansion of railroad 
facilities. We are exceedingly anxious that 
harbor facilities be developed and improved 
in this connection. 

The dredging of our rivers is contemplated 
as a flood-control measure and the founda- 
tion of reclamation on a wide scale, which 
would provide for thousands of acres of 
additional rich farming lands. Fertilizer 
plants are further needed to revitalize our 
agricultural activities, and abundant mate- 
rials are at hand for conversion. 

Our marine industry is a major aspect of 
our national income. In the peninsula of 
Korea, fishermen traditionally have con- 
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tributed to our wealth with their catch, 
Especially during this period of the destruc- 
tion of other wealth-producing enterprise, 
Korea perforce relies upon fishing as a back- 
bone of our economy. More fishing boats 
must be built, ice factories set up for the 
immediate use of the industry, and— 
finally—canneries must be set up to preserve 
the products of the sea. 

Another of the present sources of our in- 
come is through the sale of tungsten, of 
which we have a great natural store. It is 
presently being mined by an American cor- 
poration in agreement with our Government 
for exclusive sale to the United States. 
Other mineral resources are there for ex- 
traction on the same profitable basis: Gold, 
silver, nickel, lead, and antimony. Even 
more important to our country in point of 
economic development is the mining of our 
coal, for use in industry, transportation, and 
as household fuel. i 

Still another area of extreme interest to. 
our Government, the free world, and the 
would-be American investor lies in the estab- 
lishment of arms factories in Korea. Arms 
and ammunition production on the spot 
would relieve shortages deemed to be serious 
in the immediate prosecution of the war by 
the United Nations command. After the 
victory of the United Nations forces, the 
conversion of ammunition factories to plants 
for the manufacture of drugs, dyes, and 
nylon is an extremely attractive prospect. 

The listing of chances for investment, as 
you see, is endless. Let us think further 
into the indirect results of such investment 
by American capital. I wish to underline for 
your serious consideration three important 
implications: the economic, the political, and 
the moral. 

The major economic implication of in- 

vestment in Korean enterprise, aside from 
the basic result of profit, is that American 
capital will have fended off one of its own 
major competitors: Japan. Already the 
goods of the Japanese are flooding American 
markets, and the uncomfortable competition 
of the prewar days is making itself appar- 
ent as a real concern for the future. Korea's 
enforced contributions to that competition, 
when she was the vassal of Japan, helped to 
make it the source of discomfort which it 
proved to be for American investment inter- 
ests. 
I have referred briefly to the economic im- 
perialism of the Japanese, and I assure you 
that these ambitions which were thought to 
be ended by the defeat of Japan in World 
War II have in fact been enhanced. On a 
broader economic plane than the profits of 
individual concerns, therefore, if American 
capital does not take advantage of the rich 
investment potential of Korea, you can be 
sure that Japan will undertake every means 
of doing se. 

This consideration leads directly to the 
political. Failing in the achievement of 
economic reconstruction as undertaken co- 
operatively with free enterprise, and I refer 
chiefly to American capital, the Korean 
economy would be the easy prey of Japanese 
imperialism to the benefit of Japanese 
capital. 

As an alternative to this situation, which 
from the Korean viewpoint could not be per- 
mitted to happen at any cost, the Korean 
people may choose other friends. The vic- 
tory on the battlefield, in short, may have 
become meaningless in terms of economic 
and political necessity, and battlefield 
supremacy undermined by homefront choice. 

This paradox is almost impossible to con- 
template in the face of our indomitable 
hatred for the Communist system and all 
that it implies—of which we have been the 
major victim in unbelievable suffering and 
destruction. Yet, it is not beyond contem- 
plation, for the material promises of com- 
munism—as you gentlemen are well aware— 
have reaped greatest benefit to their mon- 
strous instigators in precisely situations of 
economic distress. 
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Thus we come to the moral consideration. 
Devoted as the Korean people are to the 
democratic way of life, they must realize 
some of the economic benefits which make 
possible this way of life in the great frame- 
work of this country’s culture. Democratic 
means must prove coricretely that political 
freedom can be supported economically, and 
the best evidence of that proof is private 
investment, with its resultant profit for the 
greatest number. 

Economic, political, and military ap- 
proaches to the defeat of communism must 
work hand in hand. I have attempted to 
suggest the means of immediate interest to 
you gentlemen of finance. Now let me touch 
on these other matters. 

First of all, my friends, we Koreans know 
what we are up against. We are confronted 
by a cruel and remorseless force, the Soviet 
war machine, a juggernaut of terror and 
tyranny, which is being given its first test 
run in my unhappy country. There we 
stand, our fighting men and yours, together 
with other members of the United Nations. 
We are up against a power—aggressive com- 
munism—which seeks to enslave the body 
and soul of mankind everywhere in the 
world. 

This question comes up repeatedly, “Is 
there no end or way out of this situation?” 

‘There are three courses available in Korea 
today. They can be stated very simply. 

The first is to win the war. 

‘The second is to effect a truce. 

The third is to withdraw your army, your 
marines, air forces, and navy and wash your 
hands of the entire affair. 

Whatever happens will see a decision based 
on one of these three words: “Win, tie, and 
withdraw.” 

Thank God, the United States is not in 
the habit of losing wars, and the champ’s 
historical record does not show a single 
draw—only knockouts. These facts are of 
great comfort to the Korean people, but I 
should be less than frank if I did not pass 
on to you, for your thoughtful consideration, 
the deep anxiety of my people over the pos- 
sibilities of a truce at the foul and unnat- 
ural dividing line of our nation—the line you 
know as the 38th parallel. 

From the very beginning, the Korean peo- 
ple were suspicious of the Soviet suggestion 
that an honorable peace might be achieved 
in Korea. Our folks are realists and they 
simply said: “How is it possible to arrive at 
an honorable peace when you are dealing 
with dishonorable people?” After months 
and months of haggling, they are still waiting 
for a satisfactory answer to that question. 

In the meantime, however, the Korean peo- 
ple ask themselves another question and 
hope for the right answer, but it is not yet 
forthcoming. Their question is: “Are we go- 
ing to win this war, or aren't we?” 

Please believe me when I tell you there is 
no spot on earth where peace would be more 
welcome with tears and prayers of thankful- 
ness than Korea. 

But what kind of peace? A victorious 
peace? A peace made possible only because 
@ savage enemy has been beaten and sub- 
dued? Or is it to be some other kind of 
peace? Is it to be a peace without victory? 
Is it to be an uneasy truce, with the real 
enemy, the Soviet Union, lying back, smiling 
quietly, readying itself for further aggression 
at the time and the moment when it will 
beneto its chances of victory reach 99 per- 
cent 

May I ask you good people here within 
sound of my voice to put yourselves, for a 
minute or two, in the place of the Korean 
people. 

You have known modern, ghastly war now 
for nearly 33 months and you happen to be 
a Korean whose life has been spared. Mil- 
lions of your countrymen are dead. Your 
cities are gone. They are heaps of rubble, 
Your towns and villages are mostly destroyed, 
You have taken the full force of commu- 


nism’s first military attack. You have seen 
nation after -nation succumb without a 
struggle to communism, but as General Mac- 
Arthur has said, you—you Koreans—were the 
first to stand up and fight. You didn’t have 
much to fight with. The enemy was out- 
fitted by Russia. He had tanks, planes, 
heavy artillery, and all the other accouter- 
ments of modern war. You had only the 
sidearms and rifies of a constabulary. But 
you stood up and fought. Your men tied 
dynamite to themselves and threw them- 
selves beneath the treads of advancing tanks. 
They died in the ensuing explosions, but 
they stopped the tanks. You gained time for 
the free world. You made it understood 
then, in those early days of the Red invasion, 
that this was not Korea alone—this was 
freedom everywhere. And, in the past 30 
months, you have expended your men, your 
women, your children, your homes, your 
farms, your everything, because you know 
what you're fighting for. 

Now, now, what's to become of you? 

Yes, put yourselves in the place of my 
people. Just what is going to become of us? 

On October 7, 1950, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations authorized the mili- 
tary command in Korea to cross the 38th 
parallel, and I quote, “to secure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea.” That's the end 
of the quote. On December 15, also in 1950, 
the President of the United States stated 
and I quote, “We shall strive for a settlement 
that will make Korea a united, independent, 
and democratic country. That is what the 
Korean people want and that is what the 
United Nations has decided they are entitled 
to have.” That’s the end of that quote. 

The Korean people listened to and believed 
those noble words. Yes, they represented 
what we wanted. The Korean people still 
remember those wonderful words. They are 
haunting in the promise they held out to 
us and we pray they someday may be ful- 
filled. 

But other voices have become audible since 
then. Have they forgotten that a noble pur- 
pose, namely, that the implementation of 
collective security for the first time in his- 
tory, caused the United Nations to enter the 
Korean conflict? Have they forgotten the 
relief and sense of dedication which swept 
over the free world when this magnificent 
decision once was made? Should the free 
world now pull out of Korea? Is the unifi- 
cation of my country—a unity that existed 
for 43 centuries—is that unification now to 
be considered impossible? Are we ready to 
accept a stalemate under any and all cir- 
cumstances? 

Is it our fate to accept extermination? 
Is that to be our lot—we who have given 
our all to maintain that far-off frontier of 
freedom? 

Is it our fate, in this year of our Lord 
1953, and henceforth, to be hurrying, scurry- 
ing, terrified, helpless humans, hiding out in 
caves and forests while death pours out of 
the skies, from planes and guns and from 
other up-to-date killers in the satanic science 
of 20th century war? 

Is it our fate, if a truce is established at 
the deadly 38th parallel, to be compelled to 
live constantly in fear that the Red colossus, 
poised like a savage beast, will spring upon 
us at some future time best suited to its 
evil purposes? 

How can homes be rebuilt, families started, 
trade and industry organized in the face 
of this paralyzing prospect? 

Remember, we still are human beings. We 
have fathers and mothers and brothers and 
sisters and children. We still have the ca- 
pacity to experience pain and grief. And we 
still have the guts to want to fight on against 
the Red monster, We will remain anti- 
Communist to the end, and, no matter what 
happens, even if we are left alone, we shall 
fight on to the end. 

It is inconceivable to us, however, that the 
free world should scuttle and run from 
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Korea, thus surrendering ignominiously to 
the anti-God, anti-Christ despotism of the 
Kremlin, 

As I told you, long before I was a diplomat, 
I was a physician and a surgeon, and as a 
doctor, I think I have been able to detect in 
a patient not only physical but mental symp- 
toms. In the latter category, we sometimes 
recognize the presence of despair, despond- 
ence, and the desperation of hopelessness, 
Some of these symptoms, my American 
friends, I see in my own people, a brave 
people, but I can sense no sign of surrender 
in them or in our great and gallant leader, 
President Syngman Rhee. We won't give up, 
I pledge you. 

But if we have to go it alone and are ex- 
terminated, the wound given to our spirit 
will be like an evil, cancerous growth that 
will spread far beyond the confines of our 
little country—it will spread like a malig- 
nant Red infection of desolation and death 
that may envelop the whole world. 

Now, none of us wants the flame of free- 
dom in the Orient to flicker and to die. I 
think recent history has taught us the diffi- 
culty of trying to rekindle the flame of free- 
dom from the dead ashes of appeasement, 
Yet, unless we are content to be merely pas- 
sive observers while the tragic twilight of 
democracy threatens in Asia, we should be 
actively at work to prevent this overwhelm- 
ing disaster. I have tried to give you an 
honest picture of my country and the Korean 
people right now. I am not pessimistic about 
the future because in my heart I feel the 
great majority of my people face the future 
unafraid. But they believe and they believe 
sincerely that if Korea falls, Japan will be 
untenable. They believe a Red Japan will 
mean the Communist occupation of Alaska, 
They believe Russian occupation of Alaska 
will merely be the Red prelude to a Red 
invasion of the United States. My people, I 
repeat, are realists. They foresee, unless cer- 
tain things are done and done promptly, they 
foresee a receding frontier of freedom with 
new victim after new victim being clamped 
behind an extending iron curtain of degrada- 
tion and death. They foresee an end to the 
security of the Pacific, and world war III, 
which they contend is now being fought in 
Korea, would soon be world war IV, with ruin 
and devastation everywhere. 

Can this be avoided? Yes, my people 
believe. They believe it can be avoided if 
the first challenge of Red military might is 
met to the full. They remember vividly how 
your great President Wilson met the auto- 
cratic German challenge of World War I 
when he said, “Force to the utmost, force 
without stint, force to the limit.” That war 
didn’t end in a draw. 

They remember, even more vividly, how 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt met the totali- 
tarian challenge of Japan, Hitler, and Mus- 
solini, when he said, “Unconditional sur- 
render.” That war didn’t end in a draw 
either. 

This great country today is the hope of 
free mankind everywhere, and it has never 
dodged a moral issue nor has it ever truckled 
to a bully. 

We Koreans learned about liberty and 
the rights of man from you. Seventy years 
ago, you introduced us to western civili- 
zation. And having learned about liberty 
and the rights of man from you and today 
seeing on the battleline in Korea your dedi- 
cation to those sacred principles, I beg of 
you to believe me when I say that with 
God’s help and your help we shall prove our 
right to equal dedication. We shall make 
and continue to make the same sacrifices 
your forefathers made and your men of today 
are making to hallow this dedication and 
once we possess it I pledge you that a cry 
for liberty, anywhere in the world, will not 
Tall upon deaf ears in Korea. 

This, in short, brings into clear focus the 
fact that this struggle in Korea is a fight 
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for decency and goodness to withstand the 
power of darkness and wickedness. 

I speak to you tonight on the eve of a 
momentous occasion. Tomorrow a great 
man—a great soldier and a great diplomat— 
will be inaugurated as the next President of 
the United States. He knows what this is 
all about. He knows because he went 
through the catastrophic fires of war in 
Europe, and I echo every Korean when I say, 
“May God bless him and keep him, because 
our faith and our hopes are in him,” 


An Excellent Suggestion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 6, 1953, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 52 requiring a 
rollcall vote on all appropriation bills 
and amendments thereto. I have re- 
ceived the endorsement of many editorial 
writers of outstanding newspapers of not 
only the State of Florida but the news- 
papers of other States, 

This resolution will pave the way in 
bringing about economy in spending the 
taxpayers’ money, and it will be helpful 
in balancing the budget, which I am sure 
that everyone wants done at this time. 

I am delighted to have a most excel- 
lent editorial in one of the outstanding 
newspapers in my district endorsing the 
merits and calling for the passage of this 
resolution. The Lake Worth Herald, of 
Lake Worth, Fia., which is owned by 
Karl J. and Helen B. Easton, makes the 
following comments in an editorial of 
April 9, 1953, which I am including as a 
part of my remarks: 

AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION 

An excellent suggestion is that by Con- 
gressman DwIGHT Rocers, congressional rep- 
resentative from the district in which Palm 
Beach County is a part. Representative 
Rocers has introduced a bill, House Resolu- 
tion 52, which would require a rolicall vote 
on all appropriation bills and amendments. 
While it is an excellent gesture, it will re- 
quire tremendous effort to put that bill over, 
for as the Congressman says, “I find most 
of the Members would rather the people 
didn’t know how they yote on money mat- 
ters; if the vote were recorded every time, 
they wouldn't be so free with the taxpayers’ 
money.” That is a statement which defies 
successful contradiction. The chances of 
such a proposal being enacted into law, how- 
ever, is virtually nil unless powerful influ- 
ences such as congressional leadership and 
presidential prestige support Mr. ROGERS, 

It might be well for our congressional rep- 
resentative to make a gesture to the present 
highly popular “Ike” for just such support. 
If the ex-general really wants to help the 
people, here is an excellent opportunity for 
him to do so, It is easy enough for him to 
let the minions in both Senate and House 
know that such a reform is of utmost im- 
portance and even though it has been pro- 
posed by a Democrat, the adoption of such 
a move would react favorably to the adminis- 

-tration during which it is adopted. And it 
might be added there are Democrats in the 
Congress, especially those of the South, who 
rank with the best of politicians regardless of 
their party affiliations, 


By all means, let us have the proposal of 
Representative Rocers enacted into law and 
at the earliest possible moment and as Con- 
gressman ROGERS says, it may go a long way 
toward helping to balance the budget. 


The Slovak League of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for permission at this time to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in order to pre- 
sent an exceptionally fine tribute to a 
great group of the most loyal American 
citizens that it has been my privilege to 
have known down through the years 
both as neighbors and as friends. 

I refer to those Americans who are of 
Slovak descent and many of whom have 
lived for years in the Third Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota, which i am 
honored to represent here in the Con- 
gress. 

I take this occasion today because I 
wish to pay a real tribute and my humble 
respects to them for the reason that the 
Slovak League of America, the American 
institution representing the majority of 
organized Americans of Slovak descent, 
is having its 33d congress April 27-28, 
1953, at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 


- Wis. 


For the record, I take pleasure in out- 
lining briefly the objectives and back- 
ground of this group of good sturdy, 
loyal, hard-working Americans. 

The Slovak League of America is a cul- 
tural and civic organization of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent, organized in 
1907, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Slovak League of America and the 
organizations affiliated with it are dedi- 
cated to the American way of life. They 
encourage Americans of Slovak descent 
to be alert and loyal citizens of America. 

The Slovak League of America is op- 
posed to all forms of tyranny, to all 
totalitarian political systems. Because 
the Slovak League of America has always 
recognized materialistic communism for 
the evil that it is, the system which 
threatens mankind with utter enslave- 
ment, it has fought it openly and reso- 
lutely in and out of season since it was 
organized, and the Slovak League of 
America, today more than ever before, is 
determined to fight against the dread 
plague of communism until it is wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

The Slovak League of America is dedi- 
cated to works of charity. It has aided 
and continues to aid, materially and mor- 
ally, Slovaks and their families, here and 
abroad, who may be in need of such aid. 


The Slovak League of America pro- 


motes a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Slovak people, its history, 
culture and traditions, and its long, hard 
struggle for freedom and independence. 
The Slovak League of America is hay- 
ing its 33d congress April 27-28, 1953, at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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How About the Nation’s Health Needs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following radio address which 
I delivered over station WMEX, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, April 18, 1953: 


Every mother has a deep concern for the 
health of her family. 

Business is paying more and more atten- 
tion to the physical condition of its work- 
ers because production and profits are af- 
fected by time lost through illness. 

Anyone who has served in the Armed 
Forces is familiar with the “morning sick 
call,” inoculations, physical exams, and more 
checkups, 

Good health is the most important asset 
of the Nation and must be protected. 

The President's Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation reported its findings on 
December 18, 1952, after a year's study of 
the situation in the United States. Its rec- 
ommendations, while open to some criti- 
cism, are, on the whole, deserving of our 
serious attention, 

The Commission believes that good health 
care starts at the grass roots. The training 
of doctors and nurses, the building of more 
hospitals must start from the ground up. 
Federal grants-in-aid may be necessary to 
assist, but not to control: Most people do 
not want the Government to get into direct 
operation of health services even though they 
think it should help out indirectly. That 
also, is the opinion of the committee. 

Once upon a time, the Government's role 
was limited to the purification of the water 
supply, the maintenance of a sewerage sys- 
tem, the collection and disposal of garbage 
and rubbish, the inspection of foods and 


drugs. j 

Now, with the great discoveries. of medical 
science, many illmesses or injuries that were 
once fatal can be overcome. When the ay- 
erage man knows that these life-saving aids 
are available to some, but are denied to 
him, he wonders if ours is a society of equal 
opportunity. That is a disturbing question. 

Not that any grownup should be babied. 
There is an area of responsibility which 
every person should live up to. He should 
go to a doctor for early care, he should avoid 
overweight and alcoholism, he should drive 
his automobile with regard for his own safety 
and that of others. It is up to him to take 
those precautions that will prevent accident, 
disease, and fire. Society can warn him, 
educate him, but it cannot do these things 
for him. Each person has a duty to take care 
of and improve his own health to the best 
of his ability. 

From that point on what is the answer? 

Sometimes, doctors and hospitals are not 
convenient to the area where he lives. 

Sometimes he just doesn't have the money 
to pay for the medical care that is required. 
Or he cannot make the arrangements to se- 
cure it. 

In looking at the roles of the individual, 
and various elements of Government in pro- 
moting health, we must not lose sight of a 
definite relationship. There is a precious 
bond between patient and physician. Even 
today, with all the scientific knowledge and 
equipment, there is no substitute for confi- 
dence. In our time, the physician needs 
more than a grasp of human nature and a 
love of mankind. He must have the help of 
a modern hospital, the assistance of trained 
helpers, and the right facilities, Today he 
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cannot work alone. He is a member of a 
health-team, including doctors, dentists, 
nurses, technicians, other professional health 
workers, together with community, State and 
national support. That team is working on 
promotion of health, prevention of diseases, 
diagnosis and treatment, and, rehabilitation. 
Education and research are also doing their 
share. 

The committee believes that the Nation 
should try to provide health services for all 
and work out a method of financing so that 
all will be able to get this care. They are 
confident that many of the plagues of the 
past can be wiped out; that present knowl- 
edge is defeating tuberculosis, syphilis, ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, and other diseases; 
that polio, cancer, and many forms of heart 
disease will be licked. They expect to see 
a much greater hospital system covering the 
country. They want to see the educational 
plant expanded so that every qualified boy 
and girl will have an equal opportunity to 
enter the medical professions. They favor 
continued research into health problems, in- 
cluding the training of enough scientific 
workers, and providing them with the tools 
to carry out their work. 

This country can do the job, at a cost far 
less than the price we are paying now for the 
neglect of health, 

Consider these few facts: 

Over the last 50 years the population of 
the United States has doubled. 

Americans are always on the move. Four 
to five million people move from one State 
to another in the course of a year. 

The industrialization of our society, with 

its widespread substitution of machines for 

physical labor, has caused profound changes 
in occupational patterns. Solutions to fam- 
ity-health problems are tied up with family 
incomes, City families have the highest in- 
come; rural families the lowest. 

The high number of rejectees among young 
men called for military service in World Wars 
I and II and in the present emergency show 
us that we are not enjoying as good health as 
might be expected in this country. Findings 
of periodic physical examinations of school- 
children also indicate serious deficiencies in 

- the health status of our young people. 

The Federal Government, therefore, should 
improve methods to get current information 
on the health status of our people. 

Let me deal briefly with but two aspects 
of the problem: health personnel and financ- 
ing personal health service. 

From the big cities and the forks of the 
creeks, the Commission heard the people 
asking for more physicians, nurses, dentists, 
Public health personnel, and auxiliary 
medical workers. 

On top of many civilian demands, lies the 
constant pressure to meet military require- 
ments. The present level of mobilization 
requires more than 13,000 physicians in uni- 
form, as against about 6,500 in 1950. There 
are about 212,000 physicians in the United 
States including those who have retired. 
The increase in military requirements means 
that there are now fewer civilian physicians 
in relation to civilian population than in 
1940. 

It is the carefully weighed conclusion of 
the committee that the growth of prepay- 
ment plans and the extension of preventive 
Medicine will increase the demand for doc- 
tors to a point higher than the present or 
predicted total supply, even if an ideal dis- 
tribution were possible. 

The demand for dentists, nurses, and tech- 
nicians continues to outrun the supply. 

The schools and hospitals are doing their 
best but it takes money to give young people 
the proper training for these professions, 

Among other recommendations, the com- 
mittee proposes that: 

To overcome the present financial crisis in 
our institutions for the education of health 


personnel, Federal funds should be made 
available to schools of medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, and public health for modernizing 
and expanding their physical facilities. 

To these same schools to make up opera- 
ting deficits consistent with the highest 
quality of education and to expand enroll- 
ment without discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or geographical residence. 

To encourage the development of new med- 
ical, dental, and public health schools, and 
collegiate schools of nursing in those areas 
of the country which are now in need of such 
schools. 

To remove the economic barriers which 
now restrict the freedom of American youth 
in gaining entrance to the health profes- 
sions and which thereby jeopardize the fu- 
ture caliber of the professions. 

That Federal funds be made available for 
scholarships to students who could not other- 
wise afford to attend such schools. 

That the State governments improve their 
secondary and collegiate school systems 
through increasing financial support, so that 
students desiring to enter the health profes- 
sions shall not be handicapped by the poor 
quality of their preprofessional training. 
This applies largely to rural areas, 

How to pay for personal health services? 

This has become a stormy question. 

In the old days, the patient paid his medi- 
cal or hospital bills directly, just as he did 
his rent and grocery bills. The physician’s 
fee varied with the income of the patient. 
Frequently it was nothing at all for the 
the needy. But that expensive hospital care 
has become such an important element in 
the cost of health service, and with drugs, 
equipment, and auxiliary services adding to 
the expense of modern complex care, this 
traditional system is breaking down, These 
elaborate services cost money which must be 
paid by the individual, by charity, by Goy- 
ernment at some level, or in some other way. 

The system of prepayment of physician 
and hospital bills is rapidly gaining popu- 
larity. At the present time over half of our 
people have some prepaid protection, at least 
for hospital care. At present, however, such 
plans cover only 15 percent of private ex- 
penditures for medical care. Many desirable 
services are not provided by most available 
prepayment plans. A very insistent demand 
for more comprehensive service is arising. 

The proposal that we have à National 
Health Insurance is both actively supported 
and violently attacked. One side says that 
everybody should have the adequate medical 
care they are not getting now, and that Fed- 
eral operation of such a plan is the only 
solution. The other side objects to its com- 
pulsory features—to the extension of Federal 
bureaucracy that would result, to the regi- 
mentation of the doctors, and to the burden 
that would be placed on the medical profes- 
sions by those who want only to be pampered. 

The extension of prepaid health services 
seems to be the only compromise that will 
finance the costs of medical care. 

The President's committee therefore rec- 
ommends that present prepayment plans be 
developed further; and be aided by Govern- 
ment through allowing payroll deductions 
for Government employees, removing the re- 
strictions on organization of prepayment 
plans, and promoting research on health 
service administration. 

This would be extended to the old-age 
and survivors insurance mechanism and to 
public assistance recipients. 


Speaking personally, I would welcome the 


advice and assistance of the medical profes- 


sion itself as to ways and means of bringing 
medical coverage to all our people without 
sacrificing our essential freedoms. 

Opposition to change is not enough, 

The problem cannot be avoided. 

We must meet it constructively to the best 
of our ability. 
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The Tidelands Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Tidelands Issue Linked to All 
Natural Resources,” written by Oscar 
Chapman, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of Sunday, April 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIDELANDS ISSUE LINKED TO ALL NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


(By Oscar Chapman, former Secretary of the 
Interior) 


A short time ago I had occasion to partici- 
pate in a radio debate concerning the sub- 
merged lands legislation currently being de- 
bated in Congress. This legislation would 
give to a few States tremendously valuable 
assets now held by the Federal Government. 

I don’t know the Hooper rating of the 
particular program, but I think it is reason- 
able to assume that when the program was 
announced, somewhere, let us say in Bur- 
lington, Vt., a housewife promptly switched 
to her favorite comedy program, a cabinet- 
maker in Topeka turned on the fights, and 
the publisher of a small weekly newspaper in 
Utah sought a livelier source of possible 
news for his columns. It is reasonable to 
assume that they, and thousands like them, 
were not interested in the subject matter 
under discussion, in the complacent belief 
that they were not materially concerned or 
affected. 

Yet the chances are that that very day the 
housewife had had occasion to be outraged at 
the high cost of beef, that the cabinetmaker 
was concerned about the shortage of top- 
quality lumber, and that the publisher could 
deliver quite a discourse on the perilous 
position of small independent newspapers 
because of the newsprint crisis. All might 
be somewhat incredulous to hear that their 
immediate problems are not only closely in- 
terrelated, but also part of the same basic 
problem involved in the submerged lands 
debate—the problem of achieving the most 
productive and efficient utilization of our 
natural resources, 

WASTE AFFECTS COST 

It is all part of one package. Wasteful 
exploitation of grazing lands in Wyoming 
affects the housewife’s food budget in Ver- 
mont. Wasteful cutting practices in the 
forests of California set up a chain reaction 
which affects not only our cabinetmaker and 
our publisher but thousands of others en- 
gaged in hundreds of occupations on farm 
and in factory. Moreover, unwise utilization 
of our mineral resources has a direct and 
heavy impact on every phase of our great 
industrial machine, and upon our national 
security as well. 

All of us are concerned intimately in this 
interplay of forces; we are all in the same 
boat. Our ultimate physical well being, our 
standard of living, depends on the sum total 
of our physical assets and the ingenuity with 
which they are put to use. Certainly we 
would not allow our neighbor to set fire to 
his own house, because he would thus en- 
danger the entire community. Yet often we 
are unconcerned when he wastes our water 
and wears out our soil and our mineral re- 
sources, 
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So far as the role of Government is con- 
cerned, it should be clear that the Govern- 
ment should bring its influence to bear on 
resource utilization problems to protect the 
interest of all of the people and not just 
some of the people. When the Government 
engages in give-away programs of its own 
Federal assets, you may not realize it, but it 
is your pocket that is being picked. 

It is difficult for Americans to take these 
problems seriously. Our Nation grew up in 
a tradition of unparalleled abundance. It is 
hard for us to realize there is a bottom to 
the barrel. I do not suggest we are on the 
brink of disaster.. It must be recognized, 
however, that to a considerable extent our 
tremendous growth and economic develop- 
ment were achieved by expenditure of re- 
source capital, which is irreplaceable. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY GONE 


In the period encompassing the two World 
Wars, our economy consumed more mineral 
resources than in all our previous history. 
We have shifted from a position of the 
world’s largest exporter of raw materials, to 
a position of almost complete dependence on 
import for such vital materials as chromium 
and manganese, and to significant depend- 
ence on import for lead, zinc, and copper. 
We have become an oil-importing Nation to 
the tune of 1 million barrels a day. 

We are cutting 3 saw-timber trees for every 
2 we grow to replace them. According to 
the United States Forest Service, about 60 
percent of the Nation’s private forest lands 
are subjected to poor cutting practices, with 
consequent cost, not only in lumber, but in 
soil erosion and flood damage. Most of our 
range lands have been overgrazed. More- 
over, precious water is running short and 
the water table is sinking In many areas. 

These examples could be multiplied page 
upon page. I do not cite them, however, as 
evidence of impending doom. I cite them 
only to try to emphasize the importance of 
an enlightened natural resources policy for 
the United States. The report of President 
Truman’s Materials Policy Commission sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 

“In area after area we encounter soaring 
demands, shrinking resources, the conse- 
quent pressure toward rising real costs, the 
risk of wartime shortages, the strong pos- 
sibility of an arrest or decline in the stand- 
ard of living we cherish and hope to share. 
As a nation, we are threatened but not alert. 
The materials problem now demands that we 
give new and deep consideration to the fun- 
damental upon which all employment, all 
daily activity, eventually rests: The contents 
of the earth and its physical environment.” 


RULE OF NATURE 


I am not one of those who sees the shadow 
of poverty and ruin in every shovelful of 
material extracted from the earth. On the 
contrary, I can foresee continued growth and 
development of this Nation on an unprece- 
dented scale, if our assets are wisely em- 
ployed. Such productive utilization, how- 
ever, does not come about by itself. It must 
be carefully planned and executed. 

“Nature,” wrote Francis Bacon in the 17th 
century, “to be commanded, must be 
obeyed.” 

Perhaps President Theodore Roosevelt had 
this bit of Baconian philosophy in mind 
when he sounded the alarm against ruthless 
and destructive exploitation of our natural 
resources and set us on the road toward a 
productive national policy in this field. A 
great deal of progress has been made. 

In 1902 Congress passed the Reclamation 
Act, designed to promote the development 
of the small family-size farm and the con- 
servation and proper use of water in the 
West. In 1905 the Forest Service was set 
up, and additional parts of the public do- 
main were withdrawn so that forests might 
be preserved. In 1906 the General Dam Act 


was enacted to guide and govern water- 
power development, 

In 1933, with the birth of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the interrelationship 
among resources was given specific recog- 
nition. Flood control, navigation develop- 
ments, soil conservation, power development, 
restoration of forest and wildlife resources, 
all became part of a single plan. The South- 
east has become a fertile source of strength 
for the entire Nation during the past 20 
years. 

Similar progress has been achieved in the 
Pacific Northwest, through the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams and related proj- 
ects. Shasta and Friant did the same for 
the now rich, once poor, central valley of 
California. Moreover, a start has been made 
on the biggest and most needed job of all— 
that of controlling the waters of the great 
Missouri for the benefit of the region and 
the Nation. 


CONSERVATION GAINS 


Since 1934 the wasting public domain has 
been greatly rehabilitated. Over 9 million 
head of livestock and some 740,000 big-game 
animals now depend on these lands for 
about one-third of their annual forage re- 
quirements. Vast deposits of oil, oil shale, 
gas, coal, and other minerals on these lands 
have been administered in the public 
interest. 

More and more the full force of modern 
science and technology has been brought to 
bear on the problems of conserving our min- 
eral resources and finding new ones. 

Thus our raw-materials picture is neither 
as black as the prophets of despair would 
paint it, nor as bright as painted by those 
rugged individualists who debunk all the 
warning signs. We have not yet become a 
“have not” nation, nor need we become one 
in the foreseeable future. That is not to 
say, however, that we may not become one 
nevertheless. 

The determining factor will be the natural- 
resources policy we adhere to as a Nation. 
As always, there will be a clash between the 
immediate commercial and industrial pres- 
sures upon our resources, and our long-run 
economic and security objectives. It is often 
difficult for a farmer to understand that a 
bumper crop does him little good if it un- 
dermines his soil and thus destroys his cap- 
ital. Similarly, cattlemen who cannot get 
unrestricted access to grazing lands or lum- 
bermen to forests may rant against an un- 
feeling government. 

In the same way, our hungry industry 
would like to rush in and swallow up our 
richest materials sources in tremendous, 
rapid bites, to get more production and 
more income now. But we must hold the 
line, or eat ourselves up. The plain fact 
is that what is good for a given industry 
at a given time may not always be good for 
the country. 

Can we hold the line? I don't know. In 
my testimony before the Senate Interior 
Committee considering the submerged-lands 
legislation, I stated that I feared this legisla- 
tion not solely because it was unwise and 
unfair to give these assets away, but also 
because of the pattern that it establishes. 
That pattern has not been long in taking 
shape. 

Legislation has been introduced granting 
all minerals and mineral rights in the public 
lands of the United States to the States 
within which they are situated. A move has 
been begun to put control of public grazing 
lands into private hands. At least one Sen- 
ator has even suggested that we sell the TVA 
to private inerests. 

These are signs of our times, There are 
many and diverse views as to the best way 
to get the most out of our natural resources. 
There are many legitimate differences of 
opinion even on fundamentals. Some things, 
however, should in my opinion be very clear. 
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One is that this is everybody's fight 
no one is unaffected. A second is that the 
Congress, before it engages in giveaway pro- 
grams, Owes the people of the United States 
an accounting of the stake they have in our 
nationally owned. resources. 

8 1 ae in his right mind would 
en ad to dispose of properties 
without knowing exactly what those prop- 
erties contain and how much they are worth. 
Yet, that is precisely what Congress is 
threatening to do today. No one really 
knows how many billion barrels of oil, how 
many trillion cubic feet of gas, how many 
billion tons of coal, to mention only a few 
examples, are contained in our nationally 
held lands. No one knows how much they 
are worth, although it is certain that the 
sum would stagger the imagination. 

That is why I urged the Senate to establish 
& commission to inventory and appraise our 
nationally held natural resources before pro- 
ceeding with a program to dispose of them. 
I renew that recommendation now. It is 
just plain business sense.. 

Finally, another fact should be clear and 
undisputed. That is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should use its powers to protect the 
interests of all the people in their great na- 
tional heritage, and not just some of the 
people. If we ever lose sight of that we will 
have lost our greatest resource of all. 


Tax Cuts as Depression Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
is the Republican Party, by its failure to 
keep faith with the American taxpayers, 
now to be charged with the slogan: 
“When bigger and better depressions are 
made, the Republican Party will make 
them”? 

I insert the editorial of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, dated April 20, 1953, 
as follows: 

Tax CUTS AS DEPRESSION INSURANCE 

Representative Reep of New York, chalr- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has filed a petition to take his tax- 
cutting bill out of the hands of the House 
Rules Committee and submit it to a vote in 
the House. The petition will require the 
signatures of 218 Members, a majority of 
the whole House, to bring action on the bill. 
Congressmen who do not sign will be in 
trouble with the folks at home. 

On Monday, administration spokesmen ap- 
peared against the bills of Representative 
Covupert, Republican, of New York, which 
would require a balanced budget and limit 
spending to $65 billion. Mr. Truman left 
Congress a budget calling for the spending 
of $78.6 billion in the fiscal year starting 
July 1. Current revenue would permit the 
Reed tax cut and still balance a $65 billion 
budget. 

In the eyes of internationalist newspapers, 
New Deal columnists, and all the rest of the 
spend-forever claque who want President 
Eisenhower to continue where President 
Truman left off, Representative Rerp and 
Representative COUDERT are a pair of boat 
rockers and tippers of applecarts. Perform- 
ance on the Republican pledges to relieve 
the American taxpayer of a little of his 
present intolerable burden must be dishon- 
ored, this crowd believes, in favor of more 
and costlier world saving. 
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Actually, Representative REED and Repre- 
sentative Couperr are advocating the one 
course that can save the political reputation 
of the Eisenhower administration if anything 
comes of the present peace negotiations over 
Korea. The tax cuts they want are the best 
way of preventing an industrial recession 
brought about by a cutback in war orders. 

Communist. propagandists pound on the 
theme that the United States can only avert 
a depression by continuing to produce for 
war, and the New Dealers who still predomi- 
nate in the administration act as if they be- 
lieved them. Such internationalists as Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL also have been saying that 
even if the Korean mess is settled, we must 
not cut down our spending on arms. The 
Senator may be thinking of defense, but he 
could also be thinking of the Massachusetts 
industries that depend on defense orders. 

It will be recalled that Henry Wallace and 
similar prophets of doom had the country 
headed into a depression after World War II, 
only to be confuted by the rapid changeover 
of industry to production of civilian prod- 
ucts: The people who assert today that de- 
fense spending and foreign aid are essential 
to maintain prosperity are the heirs of Bub- 
plehead, who ended his political career as a 
stooge of the Reds. 

The way to stimulate civilian production 
in place of production for military use is to 
make it attractive for manufacturers to bring 
out new products and built new factories to 
make them. They will do this if their tax- 
load is lightened, providing the funds for ex- 
pansion and at the same time leaving their 
156 million customers more money to spend 
on their own wants instead of those of the 

therer. 

Now is the time to cut taxes. Reductions 
now will be many times more effective than 
if they are delayed until a business recession 
starts. People are encouraged to start new 
enterprises when business is good; they are 
discouraged when industry is having trouble 
selling its existing products. 

The great bogey of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is a business recession. REED and 
Couperr offer the preventive. It is for the 
Government to spend less and thereby leave 
the citizen more to spend on himself. 


Private Development of Atomic Power 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 

I introduced a bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 which has, as its 
purpose, the promotion of development 
of atomic power by private enterprise 
for industrial development. This is what 
might be called a minimum bill, de- 
Signed first, to allow private enterprise 
to own or hold on long-term lease the 
material to run atomic powerplants; 
second, to authorize the Atomic Energy 
Commission to regulate those plants; 
to prevent an atomic TVA by 
prohibiting the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion from selling power except as pro- 
duced in conjunction with manufacture 
of weapons materials; fourth, to allow 
patents on privately financed nonweapon 
development; fifth, to allow the United 
States to give assistance to friendly for- 
eign governments in building atomic 


power plants whenever it is in the inter- 


est of national security to do so. 

My main purpose in introducing this 
bill at this time is to place before the 
Congress and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy the principal elements 
of the problem of development of atomic 
power. 

Finding a solution to this problem is 
a major issue before the Congress and 
the Nation. This may not be the ideal 
bill, but it does raise the main issues 
involved. 


Chief Joseph Dam Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Department of De- 
fense rejected the low bid of English 
Electric, Ltd., as contractor for supplying 
electrical equipment to the Chief Joseph 
Dam project, the loss to the American 
taxpayer was $1,614,000, while the loss to 
the integrity of the Western Alliance was 
incalculable. How strong is the Defense 
Department’s support of the President's 
determination to “triumph over the 
temptations of economic nationalism” 
when Secretary Wilson permits the power 
of the American Government to inter- 
vene against the national good and in 
favor of two healthy American com- 
panies, just to protect them from the 
competition of a foreign firm which can 
supply, at most, only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the American market in electrical 
equipment? 

Our allies have chosen to see in the 
Chief Joseph bids a test case, I hope 
this will not prove to be the case. If the 
unaccountable behavior of the Defense 
Department ends as it began, we shall 
have failed to meet the test of respon- 
sible leadership and the anti-Communist 
alliance may date its deterioration from 
that time. If this is an omen of future 
policy, then we are ill-prepared to meet 
the threat of the Communist peace offen- 
sive, in spite of President Eisenhower's 
great speech last week. 

What must the American taxpayer 
think of Mr. Wilson's advertised economy 
drive when he refuses the chance to save 
more than a million and a half on a 
single Government purchase? 

It is with the hope that administra- 
tion policymakers will reconsider their 
ill-advised decision that I enter in the 
Recorp the following three articles from 
the Christian Science Monitor. Let the 
administration find a way to save face 
if it must, but let it also save our taxes 
and our security by rejecting the fatal 
impulse to economic nationalism. 

The articles follow: 

Tue Arrams oF NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
CASE OF THE CHIEF JOSEPH DAM 

The United States Army district engineer 

in Seattle has been instructed from Wash- 
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ington, D. C., to reject all bids submitted by 
electrical contractors for generators and 
transformers for the Chief Joseph Dam 
project in the State of Washington. 

The decision was the product of two Cabi- 
net sessions in Washington, on March 27 
and April 3. The result of the decision 
raises a barbed question about the ability 
of President Eisenhower to implement his 
program of trade, not aid, as a substitute for 
the dole method of foreign aid. 

General loser is the concept of lowering 
American barriers to trade to t Amer- 
ica’s allies to earn their dollars in the Ameri- 
can market. One specific loser is English 
Electric, Ltd., which made the low bid on 
the Chief Joseph electrical equipment. An- 
other specific loser is the American tax- 
payer, who is deprived of a possible saving 
of $1,614,000 on the Chief Joseph equipment, 

Bids for the project were opened in Seattle 
on December 1, 1952. The lowest American 
bidder was a combination of Westinghouse 
(bidding on generators) and Moloney Elec- 
tric (bidding on transformers). Their com- 
bined bid was $7,170,000. English Electric 
entered a competing bid of $5,556,000 ex- 
clusive of customs duties. 

The customs duties on the British equip- 
ment would amount to $682,000. The Army 
would have to pay this if it accepted the 
British bid. The net savings to the Army 
would thus have been $932,000. But the 
customs duties would have been paid to the 
Treasury, so the total saving to the American 
taxpayer from taking the British bid would 
have been $1,614,000. The American manu- 
facturers did not claim they needed the 
business to keep their plants running and 
their labor employed. On the contrary, they 
are said to be overloaded with business right 
now. 

In the Cabinet sessions which preceded 
the decision both the State Department and 
the Mutual Security Agency argued vigor- 
ously for acceptance of the British bid. It 
was pointed out that President Eisenhower 
had made trade, not aid, a feature of his 
projected foreign policy during the cam- 
paign, and that he subsequently has re- 
asserted the importance of the principle as 
representing the best means of ending direct 
foreign aid, cutting the budget, and sup- 
porting the Western Alliance. 

One of Mr. Eisenhower’s clearest state- 
ments on the subject was made in his press 
conference at Abilene, Kans., on June 5, 
1952, where he declared: 

“Trade is a two-way street, and * * I 
do believe that we must accept in imports 
the things that are going to pay for the 
exports we want.” 

Willingness of American Government 
agencies to accept low foreign bids on con- 
tracts has long been considered a major 
touchstone of American readiness to practice 
its own freer-trade preaching. The subject 
became a major international issue on Janu- 
ary 13, 1950, when the city of Seattle rejected 
a low bid by Ferranti, Ltd., another British 
company, for generators for new city-owned 
power projects. The British were promised 
more consideration the next time a similar 
matter came up. 

The upshot of the Seattle case was a re- 
vision in June 1952 of Federal interpreta- 
tion of the “buy America” act to permit ac- 
ceptance of low foreign bids where substan- 
tial savings to the American taxpayer could 
be realized. Under this revised interpreta- 
tion of procedure, the United States Army 
did, on July 16, 1952, accept Ferranti’s low 
bid of $887,000 on nine generators for the 
Garrison Dam in North Dakota against an 
Allis-Chalmers bid of $1,063,000. 

The British Embassy and British engineer- 
ing representatives had been promised equi- 
table treatment on the larger Chief Joseph 
contract. They were more than suprised by 
the news that the decision had gone against 
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them despite the wide margin between the 
English Electric bid and the lowest compet- 
ing American bid. 

The factor of economy in the defense 
budget is involved. Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson is trying to cut his budget 
$4 billion. Here was a chance for him to save 
$932,000. However, in the Cabinet meetings 
he argued against the saving. 

In the background was the issue over the 
Briar Pipes tariff, which President Eisen- 
hower referred back to the Tariff Commis- 
sion after GOP Senators ROBERT A. Tart, of 
Ohio, and EuGENE D. MILLIKIN, of Colorado, 
had argued the case in the Cabinet for higher 
protection for the American “war baby” in- 

‘dustry to protect it against Italian com- 
petition. 

The atavistic urge to high tariff protec- 
tionism has come into conflict with the 

President's own trade, not aid program. 

In New York on October 16, 1952, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked: “Have we the vision to 
triumph over the temptations of economic 
nationalism and to welcome full, equitable 
trade with our Allies?” 

On that occasion, the Al Smith memorial 
dinner in New York, Mr. Eisenhower de- 
clared the answer would be “Yes.” He could 

not be so certain of an affirmative answer 
today. 
THE AFFAIRS OF NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
“BUY AMERICAN" SHADES “TRADE, NOT AID” 


As reported in this column yesterday, the 
United States Department of Defense has 
decided not to let the British earn 5,556,000 
United States dollars by supplying the gen- 
erators and transformers for the Chief Jo- 
seph Dam, in the State of Washington, al- 
though acceptance of the low British bid 
would have saved American taxpayers 
$1,614,000. 

This decision to put “buy American” ahead 
of “trade, not aid” comes at as inauspicious 
a moment as could well have been devised 
by the exercise of maximum human inge- 
nuity. 

The news broke in Washington, D. C., while 
experts of the American State and Treasury 
Departments and of the Mutual Security 
Agency were going over with a delegation 
from the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation the latest composite fig- 
ures on the course of economic recovery in 
Western Europe. 

These figures present the most pessimistic 
piéture of Western Europe's condition which 
has been put together by experts at any time 
since the war. They are pessimistic because 
they seem to show a pattern not of further 
progress but of stagnation. 

If the industrial productivity of a whole 
world were resting quietly at existing levels, 
the failure of European productivity to rise 
would not be an alarming, a discouraging, 
or even a significant thing. Far more sig- 
nificant would be the profoundly happy fact 
that Western Europe has more than regained 
its prewar levels of production. 

However, the whole world is not resting. 
Industrial production is moving ahead rap- 
idiy in several places. Russian production 
is estimated to be expanding by about 10 per- 
cent a year. American production continues 
its fabulous growth. British production is 
growing a little, although not at the rate of 
either Russian or American. 

Thus, for an area in the world as vital as 
Western Europe to stand still is, when trans- 
lated into relative terms, an actual backward 
trend. And it is a fact that the average level 
of production throughout Western Europe 
has remained static over the past 15 months. 
The most striking feature of the condition 
is that German production has of recent 
weeks leveled off as well. The German boom 
persisted into the static period, but it, too, 
has come to at least a temporary halt. 


Any projection into the future of the pres- 
ent condition would mean that Western 
Europe would shrink in terms of power and 
importance, while Russia and America ex- 
panded. This would accentuate a world 
dominated by two giants, which is certainly 
the most dangerous kind of a world for any- 
one to live in. There is greater safety in a 
community of many equals than of two 
giants towering above all the others. The 
philosophical concept behind all the great 
western aspirations since the war has been 
the presumed desirability of helping Western 
Europe to become at least the collective equal 
of the Russian and the American giants. 

OEEC experts have told the Washington 
experts that the economic stagnation of 
Western Europe can be avoided. They have 
presented a five-point plan to thisend. But 
it is to be noted that three of their five points 
call for letting Europeans earn more dollars 
in the American market. They propose lower 
United States tariffs without reciprocal con- 
cessions, simplified United States customs 
procedures, and permission for foreign ship- 
ping to compete freely for American freight. 
They also ask that United States credit lend- 
ing agencies be freed from the requirement 
of tying United States loans to United States 
purchases. They also propose an expanded 
American overseas investment program. 

A simpler way of adding up the five-point 
plan of the OEEC experts is to say that they 
want the United States Government to put 
its main emphasis in foreign trade policy on 
encouraging imports rather than on encour- 
aging exports. They think that with such a 
policy in operation Western Europe could 
quickly pull out of its present stagnation and 
resume industrial expansion, The last thing 
they would expect is that at this moment, 
when Europe needs dollars and begs to be 
allowed to earn them, American policy would 
move toward higher obstacles to European 
dollar earnings. 

Thus a tightening of United States De- 
fense Department policy against foreign pur- 
chases strikes hope from the hands of 
Europe’s hopeful at the identical moment 
Moscow is talking peace, sweetness, and light. 
If the purpose of the Russian mass dove- 
bombing of the West is to separate America 


from its allies, this would seem to be the- 


logical period for husbanding every tie that 
binds the alliance together. Divisiveness 
exists in every alliance and asserts itself 
instantly the danger seems to be receding. 
The Russians have created the illusion of 
a receding danger, and the divisions have 
widened within the western alliances, 


“TRADE, Not Arp” SLIPPING?—UNITED STATES 
Polier ON BIDS VARIES 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WAsHInGTON.—The Defense Department is 
apparently following one policy toward ac- 
cepting low-cost foreign bids, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation another. 

The Defense Department has just sald 
“No” to joint British bids that would have 
saved the American taxpayer $1,614,000 
under circumstances where the Bureau of 
Reclamation would have said “Yes.” 

British firms jointly offered bids of $5,- 
556,000, exclusive of customs, to install elec- 
trical equipment at the huge Chief Joseph 
Dam in the State of Washington. The low- 
est American bid was $7,170,000. 

The American firms indicated that they 
were too busy to need the job—in fact, were 
overloaded. The British firms are seeking 
American dollars in fulfillment of the pro- 
grams of “trade, not aid,” designed to reduce 
an unfavorable European credit balance and 
substitute imports for direct cash aid from 
American taxpayers. 

INTEREST STIRRED 

The incident stirs deep interest here and 

abroad, as a possible indication of a policy 
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switch by the Eisenhower administration in 
an important field of foreign affairs. 

Instead of accepting the low foreign bid, 
the Department of Defense rejected all bids, 
without explanation. 

Under the same circumstances the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation would appar- 
ently have accepted the bid on the basis of 
policies which have prevailed till recently, 
and which have just been restated formally. 

In a dispatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor April 15, Joseph C. Harsch disclosed 
that the Defense Department's decision “was 
the product of two Cabinet sessions in 
Washington on March 27 and April 3.“ Mr. 
Harsch reported that at the Cabinet meet- 
ings, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
argued again the saving from the British bid. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is the other 
great builder of multimillion dollar dams, as 
contrasted to the Army Corps of Engineers, 
which handled the Chief Joseph project. 


BUREAU KEY 


Between the two Cabinet meetings at 
which the British low-bid was reportedly 
discussed, the Bureau of Reclamation, on 
April 1, prepared a review of its own policy 
on the matter dealing with “bids from for- 
eign manufacturers for Government pro- 
curement. 

“The bureau has maintained the position 
that if equipment meeting all requirements 
of its specifications can be obtained at sub- 
stantial savings from a foreign manufac- 
turer, while complying fully with all appli- 
cable laws and regulations, the Bureau would 
award to a foreign manufacturer.” 

In conformity with this position, the Bu- 
reau recapitulates that since January 1, 1952, 
it has awarded 19 contracts for electrical 
equipment to firms with manufacturing 
plants abroad. 

The potential savings to the Government 
on reclamation contracts now in force 
through awards to foreign bidders will be 
over $875,000, the Bureau estimates, 


BUY AMERICAN ACT 


The key law in dealing with foreign bids 
is the Buy American Act of March 3, 1933, 
which permits purchase of goods of foreign 
origin if the cost of domestic products is 
unreasonable. 

The question is, What is unreasonable? 

The General Services Administration has 
established a handy rule for this definition. 
If the sum of the original foreign bid (exclu- 
sive of duty) is increased by another 25 per- 
cent, and if it is still below the equivalent 
domestic price, then the domestic bid is un- 
reasonable. 

The joint British bids in the Chief Joseph 
Dam case amounted to $5,556,000, exclusive 
of duty. Twenty-five percent of this would 
be $1,389,000. The total would be $6,945,- 
000. Even with this handicap of an extra 
25 percent, the bid falls below the equivalent 
joint domestic bids, which were $7,170,000. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has added the 
provision that though the differential may 
be less than 25 percent, if the potential sav- 
ing to the taxpayer is greater than $50,000, 
the head of a bureau or office may submit 
a particular case to the Secretary of Interior 
for consideration as to its reasonableness, 


MATTER OF SAVINGS 


Up to now, the Department of Defense 
has gone further in trying to save money 
for the taxpayer than the Reclamation Bu- 
reau. Whereas the latter cannot bring the 
bid up to the Secretary of Interior unless 
the possible saving is as big as $50,000 (after 
the 25 percent handicap), the Department of 
Defense has heretofore fixed the figure as 
low as $25,000 after the handicap. 

Under past procedure, the Reclamation 
Bureau would presumably have recom- 
mended acceptance to the Secretary of the 
foreign bid. In the past year, the Bureau 
has accepted bids originating from Switzer- 
land, England, and other countries. Foreign 
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bidding is mostly concentrated in electrical 
equipment. 

The question asked now is whether the 
Interior Department will switch policies, as 
apparently the Defense Department has 
done; and, if so, how far this will affect the 
developing “trade, not aid” program. 


The Oak Ridge Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
8 of the new age of atomic energy 
to unfold about us. The 
potentialities of this new force for good 
are boundless. Great strides are being 
made by researchers in medical, indus- 
trial, and agricultural fields in the use 
of radioactive atoms. Atom-powered 
submarines are near. Generation of 
electricity for commercial purposes 
_through the useful energy of the atom 
is not too far away; in fact, many of the 
Nation’s leading utility firms are now 
engaged, in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in studies on this 
phase of the atom’s utilization. The 
constructive uses of the atom, it is free- 
ly predicted, will far outweigh the de- 
structive uses. 

While a great deal has been written 
about atomic energy since the first 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima, Japan, 
August 6, 1945, much of it has been of 
a technical nature, and beyond the com- 
prehension of many. 

Recently, there came to my attention 


a most interesting and provocative book, ` 


The Oak Ridge Story, a nontechnical ac- 
counting of the historical aspects of 
the magnificent adventure in the field 
of atomic energy. The Oak Ridge Story 
tells in compelling fashion the story of 
the people, both big and little, who 
helped bring atomic energy into full 
reality. 

The Oak Ridge Story is filled with hu- 
man interest. It is readable and under- 
standable. I believe it could be read with 
profit by everyone and especially would 
I call attention to its appeal for schools 
and libraries. The historical side of 
atomic energy should be read and ap- 
preciated by every American. Only 
through an understanding of the his- 
tory of the great venture can the poten- 
tialities of this new force be more widely 
appreciated. 

The Oak Ridge Story was written by 
George O. (Gus) Robinson, formerly a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, and form- 
erly Washington correspondent for that 
newspaper. Mr. Robinson has been as- 
sociated with the atomic-energy pro- 
gram since 1943. The Oak Ridge Story 
was published by Southern Publishers, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. I think the book 
is a definite contribution to a fuller ap- 
preciation and understanding of the new 
age of atomic energy. 


Importation of Residual Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 2 months more than a score of 
Members of this legislative body have in- 
troduced bills to limit the amount of 
residual oil that may be imported into 
this country. We have sponsored these 
bills because unrestricted importations 
of residual oil are creating hardship in 
the coal and railroad industries, and by 
so doing, by the closing of mines and 
the displacement of workers in mining 
areas and shipping centers, they are im- 
periling the national security. 

Many Members of this Congress from 
all sections of our great country have 
expressed a desire to expedite legislation 
that would provide relief from the evils 
of the ever-widening flow of the rivers of 
foreign residual oil. Some Members 
may be hesitant to join our crusade be- 
cause they feel that President Eisenhow- 
er's foreign trade program, while specifi- 
cally providing for protection of Amer- 
ican industry and American labor from 
cheap alien commodities, requires fur- 
ther interpretation. 

On Tuesday of last week, the principles 
of this program were outlined, without 
ambiguity or equivocation, by one of the 
Nation’s leading statesmen, Senator 
CARLSON, of Kansas. I recommend that 
his message—which begins on page 3057 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 
14—be perused carefully by every Mem- 
ber of the House and Senate. 

For those of us who have sought help 
in the carrying out of our crusade to save 
our domestic industries, there is inspira- 
tion in Senator Cartson’s brilliant ad- 
dress to the Senate; for those who were 
undecided, there is guidance. Our way 
is now clear, and I urge support of the 
oil-limitation provision of the trade- 
agreements extension bill introduced by 
the gentleman from my neighboring dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 
Hearings on this bill are scheduled to be 
opened before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Wednesday. 

Senator Cartson prefaced his remarks 
with this admonition: 

The United States has today the heavy re- 
sponsibility of leadership in maintaining 
peace throughout the world. 

Never before in the history of our country 
has the strength and resourcefulness of 
America been so important to all mankind. 
Never has there been a more urgent need to 
expand the Nation’s productive facilities 
that insure our economic well-being and our 
military preparedness. 


The Senator from Kansas spoke of the 
injury that is being inflicted upon the 
domestic oil industry by the surging tide 
of oil imports, but he wisely and unsel- 
fishly observed that other segments of 
the American economy were being sub- 
jected to the same penalties by the pol- 
icies of importing companies: 

We have heard much recently in Congress 
of the coal industry, whose markets have 
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been displaced by residual fuel-oil imports. 
It is easy to see, then, that many industries 
other than the oll industry are concerned 
about the growing volume of oil imports. 
They have just reason for concern, 


We, who represent coal districts, have 
long since presented our case to the 
Congress: We have explained, with in- 
contestable evidence, the chaos that is 
being imported into our coal areas from 
foreign refineries. Our mines are being 
forced to close by the usurpation of coal's 
markets through the unfair competition 
of a waste produce dumped on our 
shores. Thousands of miners have been 
committed to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed; others strive to subsist on the 
earnings for the 1 or 2 days a week that 
they are employed. Without coal traffic, 
railroaders are laid off. And the impact 
reverberates in each city and town where 
these men and their families—victims of 
a vicious foreign trade policy—make 
their homes and are integrated into the 
community economy. 

This problem, Senator CARLSON 
pointed out, must be solved by the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

We must recognize the proper place for 
foreign oil, but we must not lose perspec- 
tive. Foreign oil is important, but it is of 
second importance. In our efforts to en- 
courage the development of foreign oil we 
must not permit that effort to rebound here 
at home in the deterioration and stagnation 
of the domestic industry. Excessive imports 
do just that. They do it today. We, in 
Congress, must stop this damaging process 
if we are to live up to our responsibilities for 
the national security. 


When mines are closed for any length 
of time, they become inoperable. Ex- 
pensive machinery must be removed. 
Working places gradually become filled 
with water, whether through normal 
seepage or by topside precipitation, or 
both. Eventually the whole mine is 
fiooded, pillars are eroded, and the en- 
tire underground workings are rendered 
unsafe for further operations. An eco- 
nomic loss and—perhaps even more im- 
portant—the removal of another vital 
facility from the defense production 
standby capacity. A depressed coal mar- 
ket also discourages investment in new 
mines that must continually be devel- 
oped if demands are to be met under 
emergency conditions. And our mining 
forces—the men who produce the power 
for a militarization program—gradually 
move into other areas because there is 
no work in the mines. While we draft 
and train men to provide a bulwark 
against communism, we permit the dis- 
sipation—through an iniquitous oil im- 
port program—of a body of workers es- 
sential to the production of the com- 
modity that is an integral part of the 
Nation's capacity to make guns, ammu- 
nition, ships, airplanes, and tanks. 
Senator CARLSON: 

In this time of perilous international un- 
certainty, we cannot afford to risk our na- 
tional security on an insecure and shaky 
source of petroleum. * * * 

We know from the experience of two World 
Wars that foreign oil delivered by tankers 
is unreliable, The ocean tanker routes are 
open prey to the enemy snorkel. * * * 

Oil imported from other countries during 
wartime would have to be protected with 
scarce manpower, tankers and other equip- 
ment. If we become dependent on vast im- 
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ports of oil, civilian rationing during time 
of war would be unlike anything ever ex- 
perienced in this country before. 


In his forceful address to the Senate 
on Tuesday, Senator CARLSON reminded 
his colleagues that President Eisenhower 
has given us direction in the disposition 
of the oil import problem. He cited 
these quotations from the state of the 
Union message: 


Our foreign policy must be clear, con- 
sistent and confident. 

Our foreign policy will recognize the im- 
portance of profitable and equitable world 
trade. 

I further recommend that the Congress 
take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under immediate study and extend it by ap- 
propriate legislation. This objective must 
not ignore legitimate safeguarding of do- 
mestic industries, agriculture and labor 
standards, 


Those are quotations from the address 
by our President. No patriotic citizen 
can take issue with these espoused prin- 
ciples. Now is the time for Congress to 
implement this doctrine. Senator CARL- 
son wants immediate action: 


With excessive imports eating away at the 
strength and vitality of an essential defense 
industry, the Congress has the responsibility 
to act. We have a duty to survey the prob- 
lem and to come forth with a solution. 

In seeking a proper solution to the prob- 
lem of excessive imports, through Govern- 
ment action, we should recognize that other 
courses of action have been tried and found 
wanting. 

First, it would be desirable if the problem 
could be met by voluntary action on the part 
of the few importing companies. But ex- 
perience shows this is impracticable and 
unreliable. * * * 

* * * the importing companies cannot be 
relied on to voluntarily live up to the prin- 
ciple of policy to which they agree, as being 
proper, That is understandable. The im- 
porting companies are guided by strong 
forces, The economic interest of their stock- 
holders demands that the huge foreign in- 
vestments return dividends as quickly as 
possible. The further demands of the kings, 
sheiks, and juntas are almost irresistible. 
We cannot rely upon voluntary action by 
the importing companies, 

Second, leaving this problem to be solved 
administratively by the executive branch of 
Government has been tested and proved in- 
effective. I do not feel that this is a prob- 
lem that should be delegated for adminis- 
trative treatment. 


Would legislation to restrict imports 
of oil interfere with the promotion of 
healthy foreign trade throughout the 
world, and would it conflict with our 
resolve to contribute in full measure to 
the economic stability of free people in 
every land? I do not think so. Nor 
does Senator CARLSON. 


In his state of the Union message, the 
President stated that our foreign policy must 
recognize the importance of profitable and 
equitable world trade. This contemplates 
neither arbitrary trade barriers nor unre- 
strained destruction of any segment of any 
nation’s economy. Not only the possibility 
of but the necessity for legitimate safeguards 
for domestic industries, agriculture, and 
labor is recognized. In encouraging the 
equitable exchange of raw materials, the 
President placed particular emphasis on 
those materials “which we do not ourselves 
possess in adequate quantities.” 

The President here clearly distinguishes 
between fair trade and complete free trade, 


the effect of which could undermine our 
program of national security. 

We are capable of maintaining supplies of 
petroleum products equal to our Nation’s 
requirements. Indiscriminate application of 
the trade-not-aid philosophy, where essen- 
tial defense materials are involved, could 
render this Nation defenseless. 

There is nothing in our history that justi- 
fies aiding others by trading away our se- 
curity. 

If we become reliant on others for our oil 
supply, we must become dependent on others 
for security. 

The proposed limitation of petroleum im- 
ports takes into full consideration the views 
expressed by the President to Congress. * * + 

In the case of oil imports only a part of 
tne import dollar goes back into the econ- 
omy of the foreign countries to increase their 
trade with the United States. The few large 
oil companies operating abroad, not citizens 
of the countries where oil is produced, re- 
ceive a large part of the dollars paid for oil 
imports. Oil imports, therefore, do not con- 
tribute to the advancement of reciprocal 
trade as do imports of other goods produced 
by the nationals of other countries, 


In conclusion, Senator CARLSON re- 
minded his fellow Members of the Sen- 
ate that this Nation must be strong in 
oil, in coal, in steel, and in every other 
source of military and industrial power. 
This objective must not only be recog- 
nized by every Member of Congress; it 
must be given positive execution at the 
earliest possible moment. 

If anyone questions that our coal, 
railroad, and associated industries are 
being severely damaged as a result of 
the luring away of coal’s markets by the 
dumping of alien residval oil, let him 
spend a day in the mining communities 
of the district which I represent. Let 
him see and talk with miners and rail- 
roaders and their families who are be- 
ing impoverished because of a ridiculous 
policy which overlooks the welfare of 
our own people. And let him try to 
explain to these families why American 
citizens should suffer because there is 
no limit on the extent to which a few 
importing companies can promote their 
own interests. 

I cannot overemphasize the necessity 
for expediting legislation to restrict 
residual oil imports to 5 percent of do- 
mestic demand for the corresponding 
calendar quarter of the previous year. 
It is a necessary means of returning to 
our deserving people the opportunities 
that are now being taken away from 
them by unfair foreign competition. 
And it is also necessary for the maintain- 
ing of strong basic industries in the in- 
terest of the national security. 


Eisenhower Era Is Proclaimed in Broad- 
casts by Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, each 
week the Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lishes significant excerpts from the 
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scripts of the Voice of America. This is 
done in order that Americans may know 
what their Voice, as part of the cold 
war, is saying to the rest of the world— 
to peoples of the free nations and to 
those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include timely ex- 
cerpts from the Voice of America scripts, 
some of which were broadcast in as 
many as 46 languages at the time of 
Stalin’s death : 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 14, 1953] 


EISENHOWER Era Is PROCLAIMED IN BROADCASTS 
BY VOICE OF AMERICA 


THE NEW EISENHOWER ERA 


The Eisenhower era begins as the Stalin 
era ends. Eisenhower stands for a world of 
liberty and fraternity; Stalin stood for one- 
man domination, 

So the passing of Stalin brings nearer the 
time when nations, large and small, may 
come to enjoy equal rights and dignity and 
peace. This expression of faith by John 
Foster Dulles was made in his first press 
interview as Secretary of State at the United 
Nations headquarters. 

Though it was made as the news came in 
of the peace gesturings by the orators at 
Stalin’s funeral, it was not a reply to the 
orations. It had been drafted before the 
news came. 

Mr. Dulles was not hailing the passing of 
Stalin because he thought his successors 
were more peace loving. We did not even 
mention them, other than to say that he 
did not believe that any successor to Stalin 
could be as effective a damper on the hopes 
and aspirations of human beings as Stalin 
had been. He believed that a new spirit 
can now more easily permeate the world, 
the spirit of the Eisenhower era. * * * 

It was the positive spirit of the Eisenhower 
era rather than the negative effect of Stalin's 
death that Mr. Dulles was stressing. He said 
explicitly he did not suggest that with the 
death of Stalin there could be either a new 
tactic or a new strategy. What we saw ahead 
was a new spirit permeating the world, re- 
placing the contrary spirit engendered from 
Stalin. 

JUNTA IN MOSCOW? 


Almost one-half of the fairytales and folk 
legends of the world must begin with one 
simple situation. It is this: A father dies, 
leaving his inheritance to be divided among 
his sons. Sometimes the father is a peasant; 
sometimes he is a king, and the sons are 
princes. A favorite number for the sons is 
three, 

The reason so many folk stories of the 
world begin with this situation is easy to 
find. It is one of the most intensely dra- 
matic situations in human relationships. It 
always leads to adventure. 

It is an extraordinary and a somewhat 
frightening thing that one of the greatest 
countries in the world now finds itself in the 
beginning of just such an adventure. A 
harsh and dictatorial but immensely power- 
ful and wealthy tyrant has died, leaving his 
patrimony to his sons. 

Malenkov does not become boss just by 
stepping into Stalin’s job as premier. As we 
have seen, to be boss in a police state is some- 
thing else. The job must be won by con- 
spiracy and murder; it is maintained by 
fear. 

There is evidence that indicates that the 
8 sons—or the 4 sons if you count Com- 
rade Marshal Bulganin—are now jealously 
eyeing each other in preparation for the big 
adventure. 

Why, for example, did they scrap Stalin's 
elaborate reorganization of the Communist 
Party, promulgated only last October at the 
19th Party Congress? That plan abolished 
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the Politburo of 9 members. Instead, it 
created a new Presidium of 25 members. The 
moment Stalin's body was cold, his rebel- 
lious offspring appear to have disobeyed him, 


TO THE SATELLITES 


Stalin is dead. And now he is buried. 
And with him is buried the secret of the 
chains with which he sought to bind the 
people of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and China. 

Let Molotov, Malenkov, Beria, and Bul- 
ganin believe that the chains still exist. 
They have to believe it. Otherwise, they 
would cease to exist. 

But, oh my brothers of the captive coun- 
tries, let there be no doubt in your minds 
that the chains with which Stalin—through 
your evil and traitorous countrymen—sought 
to bind you no longer exist in the same man- 
ner in which they existed before. 

Yes, I know that these chains are still 
draped upon your body. But the main link, 
the one link that held all together, is gone, 
and it can never be replaced. 

Right now, this moment, ask yourself this 
question: Is Malenkov Stalin? And there 
you have your answer. 

I know that when you awaken in the 

and stand staring out the window, 
before you begin your day, that everything 
looks as hopeless as before, that into your 
mind jumps the phrase, “Nothing has 
changed.” A tyrant has died in faraway 
Moscow, but the same tyrants remain right 
here in Budapest. 

To think like that means that you have 
forgotten that the one main link is gone 
forever from the chains. 

I know that you must stare into the faces 
of your thin, peaked children and know that 
they will go off soon to school to have their 
young minds twisted and distorted in the 
manner of the past 6 years. 

I know that when you look at your wife 
you still see in her eyes the hopelessness that 
has dwelt there for so long. 

I know that you must still go to work, 
still make the same driving norms, fill the 
impossible quotas, fear to talk quietly to 
your fellow workers, watch your every move- 
ment, your every word; for I am fully con- 
scious, just as you are, that the same secret 
police are still there. 

Now, the Communists must spend much 
more time watching each other than they did 
watching you. You, they never trusted, for 
they knew that your hate for them was ab- 
solute and final. 

But now you will see with your own eyes 
how they distrusted each other. And now 
there is no Stalin, no final voice, to arbitrate 
among them. Each Communist’s hand will 
be against the others. And as one gains, and 
the other goes under, mark it down in the 
book of your mind as a victory for you. 

It will not happen overnight. But it will 
happen. If right now, draped in your chains, 
you are asked to go to an ovation for the 
dead tyrant—go. Stand with the others. 
Go through all the rotten formulas they have 
forced upon you in recent years. Wear the 
chains as if you did not know that the main 
link was gone forever. 

There will be others standing there with 
the same knowledge, and even as you mum- 
ble the hated words and raise your hand in 
the detested salute, remember, please my 
brother, try to remember that there are mil- 
lions of men doing the same thing while 
they too remember as you are remembering. 

Make your norms, hold your tongues, be 
as careful and cautious as you ever were. 
It takes time. 
else has the full knowledge that the link is 
gone from the chains. And above all—be 
careful whom you trust. 


STALIN'S LEGACY TO FARMERS 
The Communists will continue to maintain 


that everything that Stalin did was entirely 
beneficial to the Soviet people. 


Time for you to know who. 


There is one group of Russian people, how- 
ever, who never believed this while Stalin 
was alive, and will not believe it now that 
he is dead. That group is the farmers, one- 
half of the Russian population. For more 
than 20 years they have been among the chief 
victims of Stalin’s policies. 

The Soviet farmers, promised freedom and 
prosperity, have never received either. They 
have no choice but to join collectives, and 
once in them cannot move away. 

As to their standard of living, the regime 
subjects them to outright extortion and a 
bare subsistence. Taxes and tractor charges 
take 40 percent of their product, and quotas 
and fixed prices most of the rest. They re- 
tain enough to eat so that they can continue 
working, and very little more. 

This cruel system is Joseph Stalin's legacy 
to the farmers of the Communist world. Nor 
is there the slightest reason to suppose that 
his successors will attempt or desire to abol- 
ish it. Joseph Stalin's evil lives after him, 
and collectivization will endure until the op- 
pressed farmers can rise to throw it off. 


STALIN, THEN MAO 


Mao Tze-tung has been the chief Chinese 
figure in the Communist conspiracy. In all 
China he has acknowledged no superior, but 


outside of China there was one super deity to 


be placated and supplicated—Joseph Stalin. 

It has never been Mao and Stalin, but al- 
ways Stalin and then Mao. The Chinese 
Communist Premier has always made his 
first obeisance to Stalin as the leader of world 
Communist revolution. 

If Mao truly feel that only Stalin out- 
ranked him in importance and power in the 
Communist world, Stalin’s death should 
bring to an end the direction from Moscow 
of China’s destiny. 

But should Mao feel that his hold over 
China depends on Soviet support, and that 
his own role is that of an instrument of 
Moscow, the Chinese people will have to 
accustom themselves to a new demigod in 
the Kremlin. They will have to learn that 
such beings are more transient than the ma- 
chinery for violence that they create. 


Letter of Hon. Ralph J. Bunche 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday April 20, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from Hon. 
Ralph J. Bunche is self-explanatory. 
From time to time such circumstances 
arise, and it appears to me to be the part 
of justice and equity to submit both sides 
of such a controversy. 

Without respect to the merits of the 
disagreement between Mr. Bunche and 
Mr. Lasky, the former’s answer to the 
Lasky article is printed herewith: 

Unrrep NATIONS, 
New York, March 26, 1953. 
Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jackson: My attention has been 
called to an article by Victor Lasky, from 
the Greensboro Daily News, Greensboro, N. C., 
of March 9, 1953, which has been printed in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A1337, as an extension of your remarks. 
Since this article, in the form of a memo- 
randum to the Ford Foundation, makes ref- 


erences to me, I take the liberty of writing 
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to you about it, as I am sure you would 


-wish to know all the facts. 


As it stands, Mr. Lasky's article is entirely 
misleading and does me a grave injustice. 
The crux of the matter is that Mr. Lasky’s 
article is misleading and damaging to me 
because he gives only a partial quotation 
of my replies to his two requests that I make 
public comment on the Hiss case, 

The facts are the following: 

1. On October 23, 1950, I received the fol- 
lowing letter written on stationery of the 
New York World-Telegram and signed “Vic- 
tor Lasky”: 

“Dear Dr. BUNCHE: Perhaps you are una- 
ware of the fact that a letter you wrote to 
Alger Hiss, dated August 19, 1948, was mim- 
eographed by the Hiss defense and circulated 
for fund-raising purposes. 

“I would appreciate the answer to the 
question: Would you write the same letter 
today?” 

2. I knew nothing whatsoever about Mr. 
Lasky, and on October 25, 1950, E replied as 
follows in a letter marked “Personal”; 

“Dear Mr. Lasky: I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of October 23 in which 


-you inquire about a personal letter written 


by me to Mr. Alger Hiss on August 19, 1948. 

“I was unaware that a letter of mine had 
been circulated by the Hiss defense. When 
was this done? Mr. Hiss, for a time, had 
been my superior officer in the Department 
of State. 

“I may add that I have no intention to 
make any public statement or statement for 
publication on the Hiss case. There is no 
reason for me to do so, nor would it be ap- 
propriate for me as an official of the United 
Nations to make any public comment on this 
purely domestic matter.” 

3. It should be noted that in the above- 
quoted letter I gave Mr. Lasky explicit and 
sound reasons for my refusal to comply with 
his request. He has omitted completely any 
reference to this letter and these statements 
in his memorandum printed in the RECORD. 

4. On April 6, 1951, I received a second 
letter from Mr. Lasky, reading as follows: 

Dran Mr. BUNCHE: Now that Alger Hiss 
is in jail, lam wondering whether you would 
change your mind on commenting on the 
letter you wrote Hiss on August 19, 1948. As 
I explained to you the letter, although per- 
sonal, was mimeographed and circulated in 
behalf of Alger Hiss. I am preparing an 
article on the subject.” 

5. To this second letter I gave the follow- 
ing reply on April 10, 1951: r 

“Dear Mr. Lasky: With reference to your 
letter of April 6, I would inform you that 
my position is the same as when I wrote to 
you on October 25, i. e., I have no intention 
of making any statement whatsoever on any 
aspect of the Hiss case.” 

6. The above is the letter from which Mr. 
Lasky has included only a partial quotation 
in his memorandum. Indeed, his quotation 
is but one part of my sentence, and extracted 
in such way as to be grossly misleading. 

7. In other words, I have merely refused 
the request of Mr. Lasky, a newspaper re- 
porter completely unknown to me, to make 
a public statement concerning the Hiss case. 
As I carefully and politely explained to Mr. 
Lasky it would have been improper for me, 
as a member of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, to do so. 

8. It is quite true, as Mr. Lasky reports, 
that I wrote a sympathetic letter to Alger 
Hiss. This was a purely personal, private: 
letter, written on August 19, 1948, almost a 
year before the first trial began in June 1949, 
It was a perfectly natural thing to do, for 
Hiss had been one of my superior officers in 
the State Department, had an excellent pro- 
fessional reputation, and was respected by his 
colleagues, including myself. The letter was 
written in the spirit of one of our finest 
American traditions—that a person is inno- 
cent until proved guilty. I make no apolo- 
gies, therefore, for having written the letter. 
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9. At no time, before, during, or after the 
Hiss trial, have I made any public statement 
concerning the case. No one, other than Mr. 
Lasky, has ever asked me to do so, and I 
am certain that the position I took toward his 
request is beyond criticism. 

Like any good American, my attitude to- 
ward judicial proceedings is that when the 
courts have finally spoken, the will of the 
people has been The court's 
word, therefore, is the final word. Had you 
or any other responsible person been in- 
terested in my position, I would gladly have 
informed you of it. In the circumstances, 
you will recognize, I feel sure, that Mr. 
Lasky’s memorandum, especially because of 
its reproduction in the Recorp, has done me 
a serious injustice. I would hope that some 
appropriate step would be taken to rectify 
that injustice. 

Sincerely yours. 
RALPH J. BUNCHE. 


Great Demand for Farm Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
been very much concerned over the agri- 
cultural labor situation as I have re- 
ceived reports from various farm areas 
in Minnesota that the farm-help situa- 
tion is extremely serious at this time as 
we are about to begin the heavy spring 
work on the farms. This is a matter 
that is not only genera: in its application 
and nationwide in its importance but it 
also has a direct. bearing on the number 
of young farm men who are taken under 
the Selective Service System at this time. 
I have frequently pointed out that very 
serious consideration should be given by 
our Selective Service officials with refer- 
ence to their policy because of the de- 
pendence of our entire economy upon 
agricultural production. 

There has recently come to my atten- 
tion a press release of the Minnesota 
Division of Employment and Security, 
which was issued on April 11, and reveals 
from the records of that agency that 
there is a sharp demand for farm help 
with relatively few farmworkers avail- 
able. Because of the information which 
these Minnesota statistics provide, I ask 
unanimous consent that the press release 
of the Minnesota Division of Employ- 
ment and Security be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Survey SHows SHARP DEMAND FOR FARM 
Hetp—3,780 Joss To Be FILLED, WITH FEW 
APPLICANTS IN SIGHT, CHRISTGAU Says 
Minnesota farmers have now, or will have 

later in the season, 3,780 job openings, to fill 

which there are but 109 on-the-farm work- 
ers available, 

This summary of the 1953 farm-help sur- 
vey, as of April 7, was issued Saturday by 
Victor Christgau, director of the Division of 
Employment and Security. 

The principal source of competent farm 
help, he added, is in the areas around 
Bemidji, Brainerd, and Mora. 
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Thus far, approximately 10,000 farmers 
have participated in the survey. The 3,780 
jobe for which workers are, or will be, wanted 
are made up of 1,369 general farmhands, 
110 farm couples, 685 extra farmhands for 
seasonal tasks, 48 expert dairy hands, and 
1,568 workers in other es. 

The heaviest demand will develop in May, 
when 1,242 workers will be needed. The 
April demand will total 1,217. 

Supplementing the survey figures are the 
division's week-end reports on unfilled jobs 
and workers currently available. The divi- 
sion’s 34 offices on Monday, April 6, had 
unfilled orders for 322 single workers and 
94 couples. Available, as applicants, were 
but 14 single workers and 3 couples. 

An indication of how the farm-help situ- 
ation is tightening is the fact that a year 
ago the agency had openings for 190 single 
workers and 86 couples, with 46 single 
workers and 14 couples in the applicant 
pool. The division’s records show that the 
demand in excess of the supply has been 
increasing consistently since the middle of 
February. 

Despite statewide efforts to find suitable 
farmworkers, thus far this year the agency 
has been able to fill 911 farm jobs, a decrease 
of 18 percent from the 1,108 jobs filled dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 

Christgau asked that anyone qualified to 
do farmwork contact the nearest office of 
the employment service. “We have many 
excellent openings, especially for experienced 
agricultural help and farm couples,” he said. 


Further Comment From the Argonaut on 
Rincon Annex Murals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the following article on the 
Rincon Annex Post Office murals in San 
Francisco as it appeared in the March 
20, 1953, issue of the Argonaut, published 
in San Francisco: 

PEOPLE'S WORLD BACKS CHRONICLE ON MURALS 

A saying so old as to have whiskers on it is 
that politics makes strange bedfellows. We 
were forcefully reminded of it this week 
when we picked up a copy of the People’s 
World, the Communist organ of San Fran- 
cisco, and flipped through the pages to dis- 
cover on page 7 a story headed “Refregier 
Hits Back at Attack on Rincon Murals.” 

The story was conspicuously featured be- 
side a double column, half-page length, po- 
etic eulogy entitled “Stalin.” 

The story led off with an account of how 
Refregier had described a joint congressional 
resolution for removal of the Rincon Annex 
murals as an attempt to destroy every vestige 
of the Roosevelt administration. 

Intrigued by the thought that Refregier 
considered his murals to be so all-inclusive 
of what remains of the late F. D. R., we read 
on. The balance of the account was devoted 
to San Francisco reactions among the artists 
to the attacks. It cited a statement cred» 
ited to the Graphic Arts Workshop which 
condemned the attacks as political vandal- 
ism, warning that thereby “the status of any 
durable works of art is subverted * * * if 
accomplished works of art are to be de- 
stroyed whenever they cease to conform to 
the official tastes.” 
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The account then praised the merit of the 
murals thus: 

“Their actual popularity and validity 
* * © may well stem from their full, sympa- 
thetic depiction of our history-making com- 
mon people.” 

That, however, was not the payoff. We 
had to go a little further down for that. 
But we found it. 

The payoff, in part, went thus: 

“Somewhat the same plea was made by 
Alfred Frankenstein, art critic for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who called for thought- 
ful consideration before any action is taken.” 

We had intended to devote more space to a 
consideration of Frankenstein’s series of four 
articles that appeared in the Chronicle last 
week. But this air of sympathy in the 
Stalinist People’s World, coupled with our 
full report last week on how Frankenstein 
had committed a blatant error of fact in the 
lead sentence in the first article, should be 
enough for now to show the amount of 
credibility that cam be given to the Chroni- 
cle series. (See letters’ column, p. 10, for 
detailed criticism of Chronicle articles.) 

And now we wish to touch upon another 
aspect of this case—the reaction to the mu- 
rals controversy among certain Republican 
groups. We are bemused at a seeming re- 
luctance on the part of some of them to come 
forward and put themselves on record. 

A case in point is that of the Republican 
county central committee. Two weeks ago 
it appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate the murals, and as of press time it had 
not yet come up with an opinion. We don't 
mind their checking up on Vice President 
Nrxon, who long since labeled the murals 
as Communist. But we do object to the time 
it takes. 

Why? Because it makes us Republicans 
look like a bunch of chumps in the eyes of 
the Democrats. And it may also lead to 
thoughts that a flock of red-hots are ac- 
tually boring from within the Republican 
Party. 


How else is one to think when leading 
Democrats not only have long since made 
up their minds but expressed them in letters 
to the Argonaut. For example, the Young 
Democrats of San Francisco, Inc., over the 
signatures of President Edward Levin and 
Public Relations Director Dean Lipton, com- 
mended the Argonaut’s stand in a letter of 
February 12. That was followed by a letter 
from Stanley Dorr, president of the San 
Francisco Democratic Club, Inc. His letter, 
published February 20, concluded, “It is a 
mystery why these (Refregier’s) murals have 
not been removed from the Rincon Annex 
Post Office Building before this.” 

Such solicitude by Democrats to get the 
murals out is in marked contrast with Re- 
publican dalliance. It provokes the ques- 
tion, What’s wrong with the local Republi- 
cans? Could it be that there are some NIXON- 
haters in their ranks, and that they are 
angry because the VICE PRESIDENT years ago 
labeled these murals as Communist? Or are 
they exhausted by their efforts of last sum- 
mer and fall? Whatever the reason they had 
better get off the dime. Another election is 
coming up, and it can't be won by people who 
are tired, or lazy, or whose ranks are infested 
with fifth columnists. 

Herewith we publish the seventh install- 
ment of the dossier of Anton Refregier who, 
though maybe not a Communist, has the 
most pronounced Communist affiliations: 


“FROM THE FILES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation on Anton Refregier: 

he Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee was cited as a Communist front organ- 
ization in Report 1311 of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities dated 
March 29, 1944. The organization was also 
cited as subversive and Communist by the 
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United States Attorney General.’ (Press re- 
leases of December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948.) 

“Anton Refregier was one of the sponsors 
of a National Conference of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 
25 and 26, 1947, as shown on the program 
and the call to the conference. He was 
named as a sponsor of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born in 
the following sources: Letterhead dated De- 
cember 11-12, 1948; Daily Worker of April 4, 
1951 (p. 8), in which his address was shown 
as Woodstock, N. Y.; book 1578 of coupons 
issued by the American committee to be 
used in appreciation of contributions re- 
ceived on behalf of Communists faced with 
deportation, part of exhibit 52 in testimony 
of Matthew Cvetic before the committee; 

hotostatic copy of undated letterhead of 
the 20th Anniversary National Conference, 
U. E. Hall, Chicago (December 8-9, 1951); 
letterhead of Midwest Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, April 30, 1951; Daily 
Worker of August 24, 1951 (p. 8); and an 
undated letterhead which distributed a 
speech of Abner Green at the conference 
of December 2-3, 1950. The Daily Worker of 
August 10, 1950 (p. 5), listed Anton Re- 
fregier as a signer of the American com- 
mittee’s statement against denaturalization. 

“The American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born was cited as ‘one of the old- 
est auxiliaries of the Communist Party in 
the United States’ in report 1311 of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
dated March 29, 1944; it was also cited as a 
Communist-front organization in the special 
committee’s report of June 25, 1942. The 
American committee was cited as subversive 
and Communist by the United States At- 
torney General (press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948). 

“In the spring 1947 catalog of the Cali- 
fornia Labor School, Anton Refregier was 
listed as a member of the faculty or lecturer 
(p. 46); in this same catalog, he was named 
as a member of the Arts Advisory Council 
of the California Labor School (p. 42). He 
spoke at the California Labor School, as was 
shown in the Daily Worker of August 11, 
1947 (p. 11), and the Daily People’s World of 
December 1, 1947 (p. 4). He was named as 
an art instructor at the California Labor 
School in the Daily People’s World of March 
11, 1948 (p. 5); he signed a letter in defense 
of the school, as was shown in the Daly 
People’s World of June 2, 1948 (p. 5), and 
was judge for the art carnival held by the 
school (Daily People's World of November 7, 
1947, p. 5). In the yearbook and catalog for 
1948 issued by the school, he was named as 
an instructor and lecturer (pp. 28, 33, and 
38).” 


International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there has been vicious 
propaganda circulated against the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, an agency 
of the United Nations. This propaganda 
has emanated from the employer repre- 
sentatives to the International Labor 
Conference in Geneva the last several 
years. 

In order to refute some of these 
charges, I am, under leave to extend my 


remarks, including the statement of Mr. 
George P. Delaney, international repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on February 25, on the subject of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1: 


Acting within the limits of my competence 
and interest as international representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, and as 
American worker delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, I should like to 
register, and to place upon the record, my 
strong opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 
1 and to respectfully express the hope that 
this resolution will not receive the approval 
of your committee. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment 
would, I believe, seriously weaken the hand 
of the United States in its relations with 
other nations. As a new source of weakness 
and impotence, in time of danger, it would 
constitute a step toward self-defeat in our 
efforts to fulfill our responsibilities in the 
modern world. 

The possible consequences of this resolu- 
tion are all the more a cause for concern be- 
cause they cannot at this moment be fully 
foreseen. The ambiguity of language and 
the variety of interpretation to which it 
lends itself, coupled with the natural imper- 
fections of our view of the future, combine 
to make it an unknown quantity in the ex- 
tent of its potential effects—though not in 
their direction. 

That this direction is entirely a negative 
one becomes apparent from any considera- 
tion of what the effects of the resolution 
upon the course of our history might have 
been had it been operative in years past. It 
would have obstructed, and perhaps defeat- 
ed, the power of this Nation to bargain 
effectively, to negotiate, and to conclude 
many of those historic instruments of our 
foreign relations which have brought to 
America and its people many great and last- 
ing benefits and which have served to en- 
hance rather than diminish the scope of our 
vital freedoms. 

I should like, therefore, to state what I 
suppose to be, essentially, a conservative 
position on this issue—a position in defense 
of the constitutional provision governing the 
treaty power as it now stands, and as it has 
been throughout our history. I have no rea- 
son to believe that I can exercise a clearer 
perception of the proper direction of our 
national interest, or a more exalted concern 
for the welfare of America and its citizens 
than that of the Founding Fathers, who 
overwhelmingly rejected just such a proposi- 
tion as that advanced by the resolution more 
than 165 years ago. 

I do not believe that this rejection, or the 
wording of the treaty clause in the Consti- 
tution, constituted an error“ on their part, 
which now stands in need of “correction” by 
this generation. Nor do I believe that chang- 
ing times, circumstances, and conditions 
have weakened the compelling force and 
logic of the reasons which led them to their 
action. On the contrary, I believe that those 
reasons apply with even greater force and 
validity today—and that they more than 
vindicate both their foresight and their 
understanding of the practical requirements 
of life in the family of nations. 

The acid test is the test of experience— 
not that of groundless speculation. Nowhere 
in the record of experience can practical jus- 
tification be found for the proposed amend- 
ment, Nor can any legitimate extension of 
logic, on a basis of actual fact, make up that 


deficiency. 


On the contrary, experience has shown 
that the treaty clause has worked exception- 
ally well. By and large, this Nation has 
emerged very favorably from the major treaty 
negotiations to which it has been a party. 

As to the allegation that the rights of 
the individual States are jeopardized by the 
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treaty power, it should be noted that most 
of the 48 States would never have come into 
being had it not been for the exercise of the 
treaty power. Most of the States owe their 
very existence to treaties negotiated by the 
United States with foreign powers—treaties 
which were, in their day, regarded by many 
as highly controversial. 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago af- 
fairs proceeded at a much more leisurely 
pace than they do in this atomic age. If 
the ability to act with expedition and dis- 
patch was then properly regarded as a de- 
sirable feature of the treaty power, then it 
would be all the more dangerous, through 
the proposed amendment, to preclude it now. 
If the ability of our National Government to 
stand as a unit and to speak with one author- 
itative voice—as a Nation—in its transac- 
tions with other nations was a necessary 
attribute of the treaty power 165 years ago— 
with the separate interests and emotions of 
only 13 States to consider—how much more 
necessary it is today with 48 States under 
the common flag. 

To be abie to speak with authority and 
force in our relations with other countries, 
our representatives must know what is pos- 
sible of acceptance and ratification, and 
where the limits, beyond which the danger 
of repudiation emerges, lie. Under the Con- 
stitution as it stands, this requires consul- 
tation with spokesmen of the Senate. To 
extend the area of consultation further 
would—through the multiplication of num- 
bers alone—introduce onerous burdens and 
new elements of doubt and instability into 
the conduct of foreign affairs—handicaps 
which would far outweigh anything that 
might be gained by such an extension. If 
the framers of the Constitution were jus- 
tified in this view 165 years ago, when the 
membership of both House and Senate was 
much smaller in numbers than now, then an 
even greater justification exists today for 
the preservation of the procedure whereby 
ratification is the prerogative of the Senate 
alone. For, in the pursuance of interna- 
tional transactions which may extend over 
a period of years, how do you effectively con- 
sult and exchange assurances with a House 
of 435 Members up for election every 2 
years? 

The framers of the Constitution properly 
regarded the Senate as the body best quali- 
fied and equipped—by tenure, basis of repre- 
sentation, and numbers—to share the treaty 
power with the Executive. The introduction 
of the House into this process would weaken, 
rather than enhance, the relative role of 
the States as such—for each State has equal 
representation in the Senate, regardless of 
size or population. 

The basic premise underlying the proposed 
resolution appears to be the fear that the 
Senate cannot be trusted to exercise a proper 
regard for the rights and interests of the 
States, the Nation, and its citizens in our 
relations with other nations; and that two- 
thirds of the Senate present is less trust- 
worthy in this regard than would be a simple 
majority of both House and Senate. This 
is an argument which I find it impossible to 
accept. It is at best absurd; at worst, it 
strikes at the very heart of our representa- 
tive system of government. The day that 
two-thirds of the Senate is so blind, or negli- 
gent, as to be unable to see its duty and per- 
form it when a vital treaty is up for con- 
sideration, then the contents of treaties may 
be the least of our troubles. 

The requirement of a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate present for ratification is an ade- 
quate check upon the exercise of powers of 
the executive branch. It appears to me to 
be a more stringent check than a simple ma- 
jority of House and Senate would be—partic- 
ularly where social and economic issues are 
involved in pending treaties. And, if this is 
not enough, further checks and safeguards 
are also available, without the necessity of 
further additions or amendments to the Con- 
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stitution. In the process of ratification, the 
Senate can stipulate certain reservations, 
If following ratification, the treaty turns 
out, in effect, to be a harmful one, nullify- 
ing legislation can be enacted—by a simple 
majority of House and Senate. For, if trea- 
ties can alter statutes, then it is equally true 
that subsequent statutes can alter or ter- 
minate treaties. 

To guard against the distant possibility 
that we might someday negotiate and ratify 
a bad treaty by making it impossible to nego- 
tiate many good treaties, would be equiva- 
lent, to burning down the house to get rid of 
a hypothetical mouse that does not yet exist. 
Treaties should be judged on a case-by-case 
basis, on their substance as they are pre- 
sented to the Senate—not negatively, be- 
fore the fact—through any blanket abdica- 
tion of powers which every sovereign nation 
requires and should rightfully have. I, for 
one, am quite prepared to trust two-thirds 
of the Senate to judge each treaty on its 
merits and to yield a verdict compatible with 
our constitutional rights and liberties. 

Various witnesses have come before the 
committee, in support of the resolution, with 
horror stories of one sort or another, about 
the International Labor Organization. Their 
testimony has relied heavily upon misrepre- 
sentation and distortion, and has ignored the 
essential facts about the ILO—facts which 
show that, far from being a case in support 
of the resolution, the ILO and its procedures 
provide a good example of why the resolution 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 

The rights of the individual States cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear from the ILO. 
It is the only major international organiza- 
tion whose charter at the present time recog- 
nizes the Federal-State relationship existing 
in member States having a Federal type of 
government. The ILO constitution specifi- 
cally provides that the government of such 
nation shall itself decide whether a con- 
vention is appropriate under its constitu- 
tional system for Federal action or whether 
it is appropriate, in whole or in part, for 
action by the constituent States. 

Only in the former case, where States 
rights are not involved, is the possibility 
of ratification considered. Consequently, 
our Federal-State relationships are fully 
protected. 

Furthermore, very few ILO conventions are 
self-executing. Even if ratified, their im- 
plementation would require legislative en- 
actments by both Houses of Congress in 
the usual manner. Only in rare cases would 
action by the Senate alone give effect to 
ILO conventions in this country—and if, in 
those few cases, the subject matter happens 
to be objectionable, the Senate has in its 
hands a very simple remedy. One-third of 
the Senate present, plus one, can kill a 
convention completely. The very small 
number of conventions which this country 
has ratified does not appear to give evidence 
of any danger that they may be slipped 
through wholesale, while the Senate is 
napping. It would be much easier to slip 
a camel through the eye of a needle. 

The Convention on Minimum Standards 
of Social Security, adopted at the last Con- 
ference, has been pointed to as an example 
of sinister socialistic influences operating 
through the ILO. This is sheer nonsense; 
the Convention makes no effort to impose 
any rigid pattern or procedure on any na- 
tion. In the first place, of course, ratifica- 
tion is wholly voluntary—any country that 
doesn’t like the Convention does not have to 
take it. Secondly, the means by which the 
Convention would be implemented is up to 
the free choice of the individual nations, 
and are entirely compatible with the Ameri- 
can system and practice. Full recognition 
is given both State and private voluntary 
social insurance programs, as well as Federal 
programs, in meeting the standard set forth 
in the Convention. 


Third, a member nation wishing to ratify 
the Convention may do so by endorsing only 
3 of the 9 branches of social security cov- 
ered by it. If it does not like the maternity- 
benefit aspect, for example, it does not have 
to adopt it, even if it does elect to ratify. 

Furthermore, the chances are that the 
Convention will be judged appropriate in 
part for State, rather than Federal, action 
and will be referred, as a recommendation, 
to the States for whatever steps they may 
choose to take, instead of being submitted 
for ratification by the Senate. And finally, 
even if it is judged appropriate for ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, it is not self-executing, 
so that legislative action by both Houses of 
Congress would be necessary to give effect 
to the Convention. 

I submit that a superabundance of checks, 
balances, and safeguards elready exists un- 
der our present procedures—and particu- 
larly so with respect to the ILO. 

If the ILO is “socialistic,” as some have 
alleged, then it can only be said that the 
United States today, without having ratified 
any appreciable number of conventions, is 
already even more so. For we have, in this 
country, already committed ourselves, by one 
means or another, to standards of life and 
labor which are well în excess of those con- 
templated in the vast majority of the con- 
ventions of the ILO. To us, the ILO is pri- 
marily an avenue through which we can, 
without intrusion, support the efforts of 
other nations to improve their own stand- 
ards and conditions. 

Any failure on our part to continue to 
give full cooperation and support to the 
ILO would have little, if any, effect, one way 
or the other, upon the domestic standards, 
rights and liberties which we now enjoy. 
But it would seriously handicap us in the 
pursuit of a policy of support, encourage- 
ment and assistance to other nations in their 
efforts to elevate and enlarge their own do- 
mestic standards, rights and liberties. We 
have everything to gain from the successful 
operation of the ILO and nothing to lose. 

And therein lies much of the danger in- 
herent in the philosophy of the proposed 
resolution, that “domestic issues should not 
be the subject of international cooperation, 
Subhuman conditions of life and labor, and 
the denial of the basic liberties, in other 
nations are matters of grave concern to us, 
and we must be free to join in concerted 
action, with other nations, to deal with 
these problems, 

For our own standards do not exist in a 
vacuum, insulated from external forces and 
pressures. We can never be confident of 
our ability to maintain them, in time of eco- 
nomic stress, in the face of unfair competi- 
tion, from abroad from products turned out 
by sweated labor, under subhuman condi- 
tions of work. 

Furthermore, we have an interest in the 
promotion of those higher levels of employ- 
ment and prosperity which can only come 
with expanding world markets for our prod- 
ucts, and expanding world markets can only 
come with steady and consistent improve- 
ments in the condition of the peoples of 
other lands. 

We have a vital interest in the preserva- 
tion of world peace, and world freedom. Yet 
we know that neither peace nor freedom can 
be established on a foundation of world pov- 
erty and unrest. Nor can they grow out of 
conditions where the basic human rights 
and liberties are denied. 

Times and conditions have thrust the role 
of leadership, in the free world, upon the 
United States. In our dealings with other 
nations we must be able to speak with 
the authority which should properly go with 
that responsibility. We should have the 
same power to engage in international nego- 
tiations and undertakings as do other na- 
tions; we should not be handicapped where 
they are not, 
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I would not undertake to pass judgment 
upon the motives and intent behind the 
proposed resolution; I assume that they are 
of the highest and most praiseworthy order, 
though misguided in their direction. But 
when all is said and done, the amendment, 
if. adopted, could have but this effect—to 
place new impediments, new handicaps, and 
new delays in the course of our relations 
with other nations, and to strip ourselves 
of a portion of that sovereignty which other 
nations assert in full measure, leaving only 
@ vacuum of irresponsibility in the vacated 
area. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment 
would be interpreted, throughout the world, 
as, what it does in fact appear to me to be, 
& long step backward, toward isolationism, 
and away from a mature acceptance of our 
national responsibility. The path of lead- 
ership is dificult enough without undertak- 
ing, through the adoption of this amend- 
ment, to negotiate it in a straitjacket of our 
own creation, 


Threat to Farm Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Threat to Farm Marketing,” 
which appeared in the Selma Times- 
Journal, of Selma, Ala., on April 6, 1953. 

The Selma Times-Journal, one of the 
great papers of the South, which is lo- 
cated at Selma, Ala., in the Fourth Dis- 
trict, which I have the high honor to 
represent, has covered the situation with 
reference to trip leasing between com- 
mon carriers and independent truckers, 
Farmers throughout the Nation are dis- 
turbed by the recent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order banning this 
practice, which has benefited both 
farmer and consumer. Because of its 
timeliness and the interest which has 
been manifested throughout the coun- 
try in this matter, I am pleased to bring 
this editorial to the attention of the 
Congress and the country. The edito- 
rial follows: 

‘THREAT TO FARM MARKETING 

Something of a furor has been created in 
Congress as the result of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order, recently upheld by 
the Supreme Court, by which the practice 
of trip leasing between common carriers and 
independent truckers is banned except under 
contracts of at least 30 days’ duration. 

As this order represents a crippling blow 
to the system by which many perishable 
farm commodities are enabled to reach the 
most profitable markets at the time of peak 
condition, agricultural interests are sponsor- 
ing bills in both the House and Senate to 
nullify the ICC order. 

This is understandable in view of the facts, 
which are as follows: 

Under the agricultural exemption clause 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, private 
haulers are allowed to carry unmanufactured 
farm and fish products anywhere at any time 
and are subject only to safety regulations 
of the ICC. They can make their own rates 
and set their own schedules. This exemp- 
tion from the ICC Act was granted to meet 
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seasonal demands for trucking facilities not 
furnished by established common or private 
carriers. 

For instance, an exempt hauler can carry 
a load of Chilton County peaches to New 
York markets any time the consigner is 
ready to ship. If advisable, the hauler can 
grant delays for favorable loading conditions 
or otherwise make concessions beyond the 
ability of scheduled hauls. This enables the 
shipper to move his products at times most 
suitable for quick sales and top profits. 

The main weakness of this system, which 
provides a service otherwise unavailable to 
the farmer, is the factor of expense if the 
exempt hauler is forced to make the return 
trip without a pay load. 

To solve this problem, haulers in the past 
have been allowed to contact a common 
carrier at the point of unloading and con- 
tract for a return load. As the common 
carrier is regulated by the ICC, this contract 
is based upon set rates and certain stipula- 
tions are made to Observe Federal law. 

What the ICC order would accomplish is 
elimination of such single hauls unless 
there is a contract in force covering at least 
30 days. This, of course, virtually would 
forbid trip leasing, for few exempt haulers 
return to the original point of unloading 
often enough to make a monthly agreement 
feasible for either party. 

In consequence, few exempt haulers will 
be able to continue operations now in effect, 
which would leave to rot large quantities of 
farm products beyond the reach of common 
carrier runs, even while curtailing supplies 
of seasonable food items at key markets. 
Farmers would suffer, consumers would suf- 
fer, and even the common carriers would 
suffer, for they have been enabled by trip 
leasing to handle small quantities of mer- 
chandise to spot locations faster than would 
have been the case otherwise, and have been 
collecting a profit to do it. 

Happily for everyone concerned, it appears 
that the pending bills to nullify this ICC 
curb on speedy handling of perishable farm 
commodities are going to pass through Con- 
gress with large majorities, but unless agri- 
cultural leaders who recognize the serious- 
ness of the situation apply pressure, action 
may be delayed to the point of prohibitive 
cost for many farmers. 

They can help to prevent this by writing to 
Washington and urging speedy passage of 
Senate bill 925 and House bill 3203 to sanc- 
tion continuation of trip leasing for exempt 
truck haulers, which is necessary to permit 
of efficient operations by many farmers de- 
pendent upon quick delivery of products to 
markets offering the best prices at the time 
when such products are at the peak of selling 
condition. 


America’s Part in the Rehabilitation of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
what I consider illuminating informa- 
tion regarding the fall of the Philippines 
and what America must do to assist in 
rehabilitating the islands and establish- 
ing a sound economy. 

This report was prepared for me by 
Mr. P. W. Reeves, whose articles about 
the Philippines have won for him the 


respect, gratitude, and friendship of the 
Filipino people. I might add that a 
leading Filipino, Justice Sabino Padilla, 
who is highly regarded throughout the 
Philippines and who now serves as As- 
sociate Justice of the Philippine Su- 
preme Court, called at my office 3 years 
ago. Justice Padilla told me: 


During the last 20 years no American has 
made more friends in the Philippines than 
Mr. Reeves has made; no American has a 
better understanding of our country, our 
people, and our problems than Mr. Reeves 
possesses. 


Mr. Reeves’ informative report fol- 
lows: 


America must not forget that an economi- 
cally strong Philippines gives us another 
friendly nation which will continue to re- 
main in the democratic fold. A more power- 
ful, a more strongly established and 
wealthier Philippines means more allied 
strength to combat the threat of commu- 
nism. The Republic of the Philippines is 
of major importance to the United States— 
economically, militarily, and politically. We 
need the Philippines as much as they need 
us. By all means, we should see to it that 
our assistance goes where it will do our 
American policy the greatest good. In sup- 
plying the raw materials, machinery, food, 
fertilizer, et cetera, we can do much to re- 
move the discontent of the farmers, the stock 
and poultry raisers, and the workers in the 
low-wage groups. Increased productivity in 
all fields is urgently needed. New areas out- 
side of Manila must be made available and 
developed for the increasing population. 
New industries must be developed. Modern 
machinery and improved methods of culti- 
vation will greatly help the Philippines. 
The old industries must be modernized and 
given new life. Public roads now in use 
must be improved and additional roads are 
needed. 

In determining the amount of aid that 
should be extended by the United States to 
friendly nations, we must be guided first by 
the determination of the beneficiary country 
to remain free and by its willingness to help 
itself. We should be guided by the actual 
needs of the beneficiary country. 

Just a few short years ago the Philippines 
was an unknown quantity in the commer- 
cial world. The Philippines had no foreign 
trade. At the beginning of 1900 the foreign 
trade of the Philippines was less than 10 mil- 
lion pesos, or $5 million United States money. 
Today the export of products to foreign 
countries is in excess of 700 million pesos, 
or, at the rate of 2 pesos for 1 American 
dollar, $350 million. Thus Philippine ex- 
ports, within the short period of 2 genera- 
tions, has increased 70 times. 

The Philippines is capable of exporting 10 
times the amount of products now sent to 
foreign countries. To reach this goal for- 
eign capital is needed to develop natural 
resources and industrialize the country. 
Untold opportunities in the Philippines 
await foreign capital for expansion and de- 
velopment in the fields of agriculture, min- 
ing, transportation, communication, hous- 
ing projects, hydroelectric projects, lumber 
industry, fishing industry (which before the 
war was in the hands of the Japanese and 
was almost completely wiped out), and other 
industries. 

The Philippines, like more than half of 
the human race, was the victim of an eco- 
nomic revolution and every enterprise was 
hard hit. All business in the Philippines has 
had a hard struggle on account of increased 
taxes. Credit has tightened and is more 
difficult to obtain, The gold-mining opera- 
tions suffered the most. One factor which 
did much damage to the Philippines was the 
falling off or the decreased demand in the 
world market for copra and coconut oil. 
Since World War II these two commodities 
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have constituted the backbone of Philippine 
economy. 

The total physical war damage in the 
Philippines, as estimated by the War Dam- 
age Corporation in 1946, revealed the follow- 
ing classes of damage: Damage or total de- 
struction of public property, $195,348,000; 
total or partial destruction of private prop- 
erties, $468,420,000; damage to church prop- 
erties, $139 million; damage to docks, piers, 
vessels, and water craft, $25 million. This 
grand total of damage amounted to $827,- 
768,000. It should be borne in mind that 
this damage estimate was based on the pre- 
war values of property in 1941 before the 
Japanese took over the Philippines. Other 
estimates have been made since 1946 which 
show an even greater amount of damage 
wrought than the figures above quoted. 
During the period of rehabilitation in the 
Philippines, from the date of liberation by 
General MacArthur's forces up to the pres- 
ent, prices of building materials have rapidly 
increased. The cost of replacement of the 
destroyed property at current prices would 
be three times the 1941 values. 

Many people have gained a wrong impres- 
sion about the assistance which we have 
given to the Philippines in the past. Money 
sent to the Philippines by the United States 
Government can be listed in five different 
categories: (1) Military, air, naval, and civil- 
ian installations of the United States in the 
Philippines during-and after liberation, with 
salaries, wages, and operating expenses; (2) 
War damage payments, which also included a 
huge staff with large salaries, wages, and 
operating expenses; (3) veterans’ pensions 
and other benefit payments, which included 
salaries, wages, and operating expenses of a 
large staff at the Veteran's Facility in Ma- 
nila; (4) war surplus properties transferred, 
which included a large staff of high-salaried 
people from America; (5) actual cost of 
military equipment which was sent to the 
Philippines. Sieur 

Category 1: The expenses of the United 
States Armed Forces in the Philippines can- 
not be listed as a gift to the Filipino people, 

Category 2: The War Damage Commission 
cannot be very proud of its handling of the 
private property claims of the Filipino 
people. It was not well organized. In de- 
termining the payments for property losses, 
the War Damage Commission used as a basis 
the depreciated prewar values and not the 
cost of replacement at current prices. At 
the time the payments were made the cost 
of replacement was almost three times the 
cost of the property in 1941. Also, the War 
Damage Commission did not pay any of the 
claims in full. Only 30 percent of the 
amount of each claim was paid. For exam- 
ple, suppose all of the machinery connected 
with the sawmill had been destroyed. Sup- 
pose the value of the machinery destroyed 
was 10,000 os. The War Damage Com- 
mission paid the owner 30 percent of the cost, 
or 3,000 pesos. The machinery was valued 
at 10,000 pesos in 1941 but after the war the 
current prices for the same machinery were 
3 times the 1941 value. Now the owner 
of the sawmill, after being paid 3,000 pesos 
by the War Damage Commission, was con- 
fronted with the task of rebuilding his saw- 
mill at a cost of not 10,000 pesos but 30,000 
pesos. He, therefore, was compelled to bor- 
row 27,000 pesos if he wished to continue the 
operation of his sawmill. Thus, after the 
payment of 3,000 pesos was made by the War 
Damage Commission, the owner of the saw- 
mill was still greatly in need of help. If a 
man needs a glass of water to quench his 
thirst, you are not satisfying him—in fact, 
you are not helping him very much—by 
giving him a spoonful of water. And this 
example which I have related applies to 
thousands and thousands of claims for pri- 
vate property damage which were paid by 
the War Damage Commission. 

Category 3: The veterans’ benefit pay- 
ments were immediately spent by the veter- 
ans for consumer goods, Fhe money went 
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straight back to America. None of this 
money went into capital investments in the 
Philippines. 

Category 4: Effecting the transfer of sur- 
plus property over to the Philippine Govern- 
ment was administered by a large staff of 
American authorities. In transferring this 
army surplus property, many cases of graft 
and dishonesty ‘were brought to light. A 
considerable amount of this surplus proper- 
ty found its way into the hands of private 
individuals. Much of the property was 
lost through theft from the warehouses 
and also by dishonest bookkeeping. The 
actual value of this Army surplus prop- 
erty was greatly exaggerated. The Finance 
Secretary of the Philippine Government, 
Hon, Pio Pedrosa, estimated the total value 
of all of the surplus property transferred to 
be not in excess $25 million. It would have 
been very foolish for the United States 
Government to have attempted the return 
of all that heavy equipment to America. The 
Army surplus property which was “given” 
to the Philippine Government was scattered 
throughout the entire Philippines. Getting 
all this surplus together and finding pur- 
chasers was quite a headache for the Philip- 
pine Government. In effecting its sale a lot 
of time was required and considerable ex- 
pense. The proceeds from the sale of the 
surplus went to the RFC of the Philippines 
where it helped some to rebuild their homes 
and others to rehabilitate some of the 
smaller industries. I repeat that the 
amount of the “gift” of the Army surplus to 
the Philippines was greatly exaggerated. 

Category 5: The military equipment given 
to the Philippines by the United States Gov- 
ernment was of no value insofar as economic 
improvement was concerned. 

Much of the aid given to a country does 
not contribute toward the long-range reha- 
bilitation of the country. This is true in 
the Philippines. After liberation of the 
Philippines, the procurement of clothing, 
shelter, medicines, and food was the most 
serious problem and the problem which re- 
quired foremost :ttention. The task of re- 
habilitating commerce and the destroyed in- 
dustries had to receive secondary attention. 
No imports had entered the Philippines for 
3% years and during this period of occupa- 
tion by the Japanese, the Philippines had 
been subjected to rape, plunder, and war- 
wrought destruction. The people were hun- 

and destitute. Hundreds of Filipinos 
actually died of starvation in the streets of 
Manila, 

If all of the money which was sent to the 
Philippines in the form of war-damage pay- 
ments for claims, or checks to veterans for 
benefits, or for other purposes, yes if all this 
aid had been used to rebuild the destroyed 
industries, farms, et cetera, rehabilitation 
of the Philippines would be much nearer 
completion at this time. However, a large 
portion of the aid from America had to be 
used in caring for the sick and injured and 
in providing clothing, food, and shelter for 
the tens of thousands who were hungry and 
destitute. 

Wars are devastating to property, to lives, 
and to the morale of the people. As hunger 
spread throughout the Philippines law-en- 
forcement agencies collapsed and this re- 
sulted in widespread criminal acts. When 
civil government was finally reestablished, 
the country's moral condition as well as its 
economic condition was in a terrible state. 
Time is required for complete recovery when 
a country is overridden with social ills. In 
order for the Philippines to establish a strong 
economy, the leaders in the Philippines have 
had to carefully plar rehabilitation. 

The Philippines is basically an American 
market. In 1951 the United States supplied 
over 70 percent of all her imports. In the 
same year, the Philippines sold to the United 
States two-thirds of her total exports. 

Imports into Philippines in 1950 amounted 
to $356,179,517. Exports from the Philip- 


pines in 1950 amounted to $332,702,382, Im- 
ports into Philippines in 1951 amounted to 
$481,255,837. Exports from the Philippines 
in 1951 amounted to $409,701,571. Imports 
into Philippines in 1952 amounted to $442,- 
000,000. Exports from the Philippines in 
1952 amounted to $359,500,000. 

In 1950 the imports exceeded the exports 
in the sum of $23,477,135. In 1951 the im- 
ports exceeded the exports in the sum of 
$71,554,266. In 1952 the imports exceeded 
the exports in the sum of $82,500,000. 


THE BELL ACT MUST BE REEXAMINED AND 
REVISED 


The excess of American exports over im- 
ports has been harmful to the Philippines 
and unless this imbalance is corrected a 
serious economic crisis will result. The 
Philippine Republic is endeavoring to bridge 
the gap which it faces. The Filipinos are 
eager to earn the dollars they need to close 
the gap. Unless America assists the Phil- 
ippines in closing this gap—the wide gap 
between exports and imports—America will 
be compelled to continue sending dollars 
for military and economic support. 

Increased production is urgently needed 
to balance the Philippine economy. The 
Bell act permits unlimited free imports into 
the Philippines from the United States. 
This recommendation of the Bell Mission 
has made it extremely difficult for the Fil- 
ipino people to diversify and increase pro- 
duction. Investors are unwilling to risk 
their capital in new industrial plants for 
the production of any kind of goods or ar- 
ticles which must go on the market in com- 
petition with the same goods and articles 
which are sent into the Philippines duty- 
free from the United States. Also the duty- 
free import of United States goods, because 
of the adoption of the Bell act, has greatly 
discouraged the investment of foreign capi- 
tal in the Philippines, 

Why should an American investor invest 
his money in a manufacturing enterprise 
in the Philippines when he could, without 
any risk, invest in a manufacturing enter- 
prise in America which is permitted to ship 
manufactured articles to the Philippines 
duty free? If Filipinos are unwilling to in- 
vest in manufacturing enterprises in the 
Philippines because of the lack of protection 
from the cheap mass-produced manufac- 
tured articles coming in to the Philippines 
from America, how can anyone expect for- 
eign capital to be induced to invest in any 
kind of business in the Philippines? 

Once the Bell Act is revised unlimited 
American capital will flow into the Philip- 
pines for investment purposes. This is the 
only way by which the economy of the Philip- 
pines can be built on a sound foundation. 
Economy of a nation which is sustained by 
dollar grants is a false economy. It is like 
erecting a building on a foundation of sand. 

When people have a better standard of 
living and economic stability, political sta- 
bility will follow. They go hand in hand. 
Without economic stability it is impossible 
to have political stability. 

Only Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments and similar commodities which would 
help the Filipinos increase production should 
be permitted to enter the Philippines free 
of duty. 

To the Filipinos the memory of Manuel L. 
Quezon is a constant reminder of their un- 
relenting struggle for freedom and democ- 
racy. He came from obscurity to become 
one of the foremost leaders of the Filipino 
people. He was born in the small village of 
Baler in the Province of Tayabas. As a 
guerrilla warrior, he led the fight against the 
Spanish tyrants during the Philippine 
revolution. The objective which was up- 
permost in his mind throughout his eventful 
life was to gain independence for his 
country. Back in his native province he 
served as fiscal, as governor, as representa- 
tive, as Resident Commissioner to the United 
States, as president of the Philippine Senate 
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and finally as President of the Philippines. 
He organized the Philippine Army which 
fought so heroically and distinguished itself 
in Bataan. Through the progressive days of 
peace and through the turbulent days of war, 
unbowed and bold of spirit he carried on the 
fight for his people everywhere. 

Enemies of the late President Quezon said 
he was a despotic ruler who ruled ruthlessly 
and was completely lacking in human kind- 
ness. I know he was fearless and had to rule 
firmly in order to accomplish his ambitions 
for the Filipino people. I also know that in 
his makeup there was a great deal of pro- 
found sympathy, human understanding and 
human kindness. I first met this great man 
in 1937. One day when I called at his office 
to see him, his able assistant, Jorge Vargas, 
pointed to the garden which was far from the 
executive office. I walked to the garden 
where President Quezon was sprinkling some 
plants. I had my kodak with me and he 
permitted me to take his picture. Later 
when I gave him one of the pictures which I 
snapped, he remarked: “This is a fine like- 
ness and I thank you for it. Six months 
later, after I had returned to the United 
States, I received a Christmas greeting from 
President Quezon. He had used the picture 
which I gave him as a Christmas card and 
sent it to many of his friends. 

Yes, this great man of iron will, moral 
courage, profound sympathy, and under- 
standing mind truly reached the top in spite 
of the overwhelming odds against him which, 
at times, seemed insurmountable. Histo- 
rians of the future will present the true 
stature of this great patriot. They will rank 
him with Rizal, Bonificio, Del Pilar, General 
Luna, and Mabini. 

While President Quezon was in exile in 
Washington during the occupation of his 
country by the Japanese, I heard him address 
the House of Representatives for more than 
1 hour. His masterful address was one of 
the great orations of our time. At the be- 
ginning of his address, he said: “Death, ruin, 
and destruction has never daunted our spirit 
or lessened our faith in the United States.” 

Those of us who have lived in the Philip- 
pines know that when the bombers and Zero 
fighters from Japan finished their deadly 
work at Cavite, Olongapo, and Manila and 
forced the United States Asiatic Fleet to 
withdraw from Philippine waters, and when 
enemy bombs were destroying lives, churches, 
homes, schools, the Filipinos stood their 
ground and did not waver in their steadfast 
loyalty to the United States of America, 

On Bataan there were seven Filipino sol- 
diers for each American soldier. The Fili- 
pino and American soldiers battled against 
an enemy army three times their size. The 
indomitable courage, the unparallelled hero- 
ism, the devotion and loyalty to America 
displayed by the Filipino people and their 
never-say-die soldiers furnish proof of the 
wisdom of our American policy in the Philip- 
pines during the past 50 years. Bataan re- 
vealed to the world the genuineness and 
depth of Filipino-American friendship. The 
superb stand made against impossible odds 
on Bataan gave America 4 months to recover 
from the staggering blow which was dealt 
to us at Pearl Harbor. The defenses sur- 
rendered at Hong Kong, Singapore, and Java 
when the first blows were struck by the 
Japanese. The Filipinos and Americans 
stood their ground on Bataan for 4 months. 
The free world shudders when we think of 
what would have happened to us and to all 
civilization if the defenses of Bataan had 
crumbled and surrendered under the terrific 
onslaught of the Japanese. Yes, indeed, a 
receipt in full for all that America has done 
for the Philippines has been written in blood 
by the loyal Filipino people. 

The Philippines and America are bound by 
strong ties historically, politically, and eco- 
nomically. The mutual feeling of friend- 
ship between the two countries stood the 
test of a bloody, devastating war. America’s 
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desire is to help the Philippines economi- 
cally. Once a.sound economy is established, 
the democratic way of life in the Philippines 
will be preserved. Lasting world peace can 
be made possible only through economic 
stability in ull parts of the world. The 
Philippines is not looking for handouts of 
free gifts from America. The Philippines 
teed our machinery and our help in formu- 
lating a program, and then the Filipinos will 
develop their resources and industries. 

We must not lose sight of the long-range 
objectives which our Congress had in mind 
when the funds were appropriated to assist 
the underdeveloped friendly nations of the 
free world. Hard-working, practical, experi- 
enced, and efficient employees are needed in 
the key jobs in the foreign lands where we 
are attempting to create good will for the 
United States -f America. We must get rid 
of the fancy dreamers, the idealists, the 
inefficient, the inexperienced, and the misfits 
who promulgate hundreds of theories, but 
who cannot come up with a single idea which 
4s practical or sound. 

President Eisenhower has charted for us 
a course of hope and confidence. When we 
remove the incompetents and misfits and fill 
the top-level positions with men of experi- 
ence who understand businesslike methods, 
the first step will have been made to help 
our President carry out his program. 

We must work with the Filipinos in solving 
their problems and not over them as & land- 
lord giving instructions to a tenant. Fili- 
pinos are humble but will not be humiliated. 
In assisting them we should bear in mind 
the good will which will come back to us as 
a return on our investment. The Filipinos 
want to stand on their own feet. They have 
gained political freedom and now economic 
freedom and self-reliance is their goal. 

The Filipinos have moved forward in 
strengthening their republic. ‘Their desire 
to preserve the republic, their love of peace, 
hard work, and sacrifice have increased their 
national stature. They have won the respect 
and admiration of the other nations of the 
free world. 

The leaders and heroes of the Filipino 
people have been red-blooded men and 
women. They stood out from the rest and 
rose above their fellow men because they 
used their talents and great wisdom for the 
penefit of their country. Their vision and 
sacrifices brought glory to the Philippines 
and left the present generation the heritage 
which has made the Philippines great, a 
heritage for which all Filipinos are proud, a 
heritage for which the Filipinos have fought 
valiantly to preserve. 

The Filipinos are a proud race. They are 
pround of their traditions, their heroes, their 
heritage. They are filled with pride. All 
Filipinos I have known were modest, meek, 
courteous, and respectful. You cannot be- 
little or look down upon a Filipino. Fili- 
pinos are anxious to work and they are hard 
workers. They are painstaking and accurate. 
In 1946 when I supervised three different 
offices for the War Department in the Philip- 
pines (Personnel Office, Payroll Office, and 
Disbursing Office) I was impressed with the 
thoroughness with which the employees ac- 
complished their tasks. I have seen Filipinos 
at work from sunup until sundown and far 
into the night. They cheerfully accept in- 
structions and carefully follow them. 

Filipinos are striving to make new paths 
toward economic stability and abundance. 
If we employ the proper approach from the 
top level down, we can greatly help the Phil- 
ippines in the transformation which is now 
in the making—the transformation from an 
agrarian country to an industrialized coun- 
try as well. A great amount of foreign capi- 
tal for investment and all kinds of technical 
skills will be required to establish a sound 
economy. It will take time and a lot of pa- 
tient cooperation between the United States 


and the Philippines. I am confident that it 
will be worked out and that the Philippine 
Republic will be one of the great nations of 
the world. 


Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by 
Alson J. Smith in the May 1953 issue of 
the magazine Real entitled: “Mayor 
Martin Kennelly Exposes the 10 Big Lies 
About Chicago.” The article follows: 


A few weeks ago a Japanese movie star was 
honored with a police escort when she 
reached Chicago. But the honor was lost 
on her, because she thought the police were 
there to protect her from gangsters. 

Incidents like this show how widespread 
is “the great Chicago myth.” Actually, the 
guest from across the Pacific was as safe 
from gangsters in Chicago as she would have 
been in Tokyo—perhaps safer. But this 
great city has been the victim of so much 
lurid publicity that visitors from abroad may 
be pardoned for believing that the streets 
teem with gangsters. 

In behalf of Real, I was recently granted 
a series of exclusive interviews with Mayor 
Martin Kennelly in an effort to penetrate 
the fog of criticisms and half-truths. He 
gave frank and full answers to my questions 
about the maligned city, its reputation and 
its future. Here, in brief, are his replies to 
the most widespread indictments of Chicago: 


1. CHICAGO IS THE CRIME CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Of course we have crime in Chicago. We 
have organized crime, Unlike some other 
cities, we are not trying to sweep our prob- 
lems under the rug. We believe in bringing 
our difficulties out into the open and facing 
them honestly. 

The Kefauver committee said that “be- 
cause of the history of the city, its physical 
location, and its great size, the job of law 
enforcement in Chicago remains a tremen- 
dous responsibility and challenge.” We are 
trying to measure up to that responsibility. 

Under Commissioner Timothy O’Connor 
our police department is the ablest in many 
decades. The department’s new antihood- 
lum detail, under Capt. William Balswick 
and Lt. Joseph Morris, keeps known criminals 
under constant surveillance, and through a 
deliberate program of harassment makes 
Chicago a mighty uncomfortable place for 
them. Ask “Golf-Bag” Sam Hunt or Eddie 
Vogel, known racketeers who were recently 
picked up by this new detail. According 
to the figures recently released by the FBI, 
28 percent of all crimes are cleared by arrest 
nationally. In Chicago, our record last year 
was 27.3 percent crimes cleared by arrest, 
As far back as 1949 the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, our “best friend and severest critic,” 
announced that “syndicate crime is at its 
lowest ebb in many years.” It is still ebbing. 
We'll have to decline the distinction of be- 
ing America’s crime capital, 

2. GANGSTERS DOMINATE CITY’s POLITICS 


Back in the days of “Hinky-Dink” Kenna 
and “Bathhouse John” Coughlin, under- 
world elements—particularly in the old first 
ward—had considerable influence in munici- 
pal affairs. Control of patronage was the 
key to this influence. There was no civil 
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service in those days. Today more than 9,000 
Chicago city employees are under civil sery- 
ice and their jobs are no longer patronage 
plums. At the ward and precinct level in 
every large city there are unsavory elements 
and individuals definitely do not exercise 
any “control” in the present administration. 


3. CHICAGO IS A WIDE-OPEN TOWN - 


William Hale Thompson ran for mayor of 
Chicago on a “wide-open town” platform a 
number of years ago. He was elected and for 
some time Chicago was wide open. 

Chicago is a good convention town. It 
never has been and never will be a “blue- 
nosed” city. Its citizens don’t want a 
„closed“ town. Chicago is not a “closed” 
town today, but it is a decent one. There 
has been no segregated district in Chicago 
since Mayor Carter Harrison II closed down 
the 22d Street levee back in 1912. Our police 
have orders to crack down hard on prosti- 
tution; only recently they broke up a flourish- 
ing call-girl racket on the North Side. How 
well they have succeeded in cleaning out 
prostitution is shown by the fact that the 
Committee of Fifteen, a citizens’ group which 
for years has constituted itself a sort of a 
vice watchdog for the city, decided to dis- 
band. 

The gamblers have been hit hard in Chi- 
cago, and whatever gambling there is now is 
on a sneak basis. We have closed the hand- 
books and the wire rooms. There are some 
walking bookmakers, and some floating dice 
games. The Federal stamp tax for gamblers 
has been a big help to us; when a gambler 
buys a stamp we get his name from the 
Government and put him out of business. 
Our police made 1,421 gambling raids in 1952 
and arrested more than 4,700 people on 
gambling charges. 

Slot machines have just about been driven 
out of the city. Four years ago there were 
14 factories in Chicago manufacturing slot 
machines. Today there are only 2. Our 
drive against the “one-arm bandits” has 
taxed the ingenuity of the gamblers. We've 
found slot machines mounted on roller skates 
and ball bearings so that they could be 
wheeled out of the way in a hurry. The 
police found one in a bed with a blanket 
pulled up over it. 

Even pinball machines are illegal in Chi- 
cago. The taverns have to close at 2 a. m, 
unless they have a special entertainment li- 
cense—much earlier than in New York, for 
instance. No, Chicago is far from being 
wide open. But it’s still a town where people 
can have a lot of fun if they want to, and 
we hope it always will be. 


4. ANYTHING GOES IN CITY’s NIGHT LIFE 


Because of Chicago’s many conventions, 
the city has a lot of night clubs which fea- 
ture all-girl shows. But we have a very vigi- 
lant police censor, Lt. Ignatius Sheehan, and 
there is no actual nudity or obscenity in our 
night life. The proprietors of the clubs, 
bars, and cabarets know very well that the 
police have orders to be continually on the 
lookout for violations of the ordinances for- 
bidding suggestive entertainment. We have 
three burlesque theaters on State Street, but 
the entertainment dispensed there is much 
tamer than in most other big cities. 

When conditions in the night clubs gets a 
little out of hand, as they do occasionally, 
we crack down hard. Licenses are revoked 
and arrests made. Last year Capt. William 
Balswick was assigned to the East Chicago 
Avenue station to clean up the North Clark 
Street honky-tonk town. He did such a com- 
plete job of it in such a short time that the 
local newspaper which had exposed condi- 
tions on North Clark Street announced that 
the area was clean as a whistle. 


5. THE POLICE DEPARTMENT IS CORRUPT AND 
INEFFICIENT 


‘The Chicago Police Department has been 
completely reorganized under Commissioner 
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O'Connor. The department’ has been 
brought under civil service. No politician 
can move a captain. Patrolmen’s salaries 
have been raised to a minimum of $4,500 per 
year—a $1,290 increase. A special intelli- 
gence detail within the department keeps a 
constant check on the incomes of the men; 
evidence of improper or illegal income re- 
sults in charges before the civil-service com- 
mission. 

Corrupt and inefficient police officers are 
weeded out as rapidly as departmental pro- 
cedure and the civil service commission 
permit. Last year in the Woodlawn district 
a police captain was broken for failing to 
put a house of prostitution out of business. 
The theory was that if police officers from 
headquarters could discover such a house 
(and they did), the captain should have dis- 
covered it. 

The newest police detail, and one of the 
most efficient, is the so-called antihoodlum 
squad. As far as we know, no other city has 
such a squad. It is a branch of the depart- 
ment’s “Scotland Yard” unit, and is headed 
by Lt. Joseph Morris. 

Its most recent accomplishment was the 
breaking up of the armed robbery of a jewelry 
store on Milwaukee Avenue on New Year's 
Eve. Undercover investigation turned up 
plans for the robbery, and the detail, with 
great adroitness, kept the robbers under 
surveillance for the entire evening. 

The detail had one of its members, dis- 
guised as an intoxicated New Year's reveler, 
weaving up and down the street. It had 
another member dressed as a truck driver. 
The disguised officers were able to observe 
the gang actually taking a lock impression 
and manufacturing a key to gain entrance 
to the store. As the robbers were in the act 
of entering, the police closed in on them. 
The gang elected to shoot it out. Two of 
the five gang members were killed and the 
others arrested. Commissioner O’Connor 
has called this a terrific pinch. Such inci- 
dents are the best answers to the critics of 
cur police department, 


6. CHICAGO HAS A SERIOUS NARCOTICS PROBLEM 


We do have this problem. So does every 
other large city in the country. We believe 
in admitting the existence of a narcotics 
problem; some other cities are not so frank. 

We have a special narcotics squad in our 
police department, headed by Lt. Joseph 
Healy, and operating out of the detective 
bureau at 1lth and State Streets. Twenty- 
three officers and two policewomen are at- 
tached to this unit. This squad wages un- 
ceasing war against dope peddlers and push- 
ers. We have also established in Chicago 
the only narcotics court in the country and 
last year this court processed over 13,000 
cases. RA 

Our narcotics juad made 7,436 arrests in 
1952 for addiction, transporting, possession, 
and selling. Through our crime prevention 
council we have had prepared a detailed 
report called The Narcotic Addict in Chi- 
cago. We have sent speakers into the public 
schools to warn teachers and children 
against addiction, In 1 year the Cook 
County Sanitary District spent $20,000 just 
in destroying marijuana on its own proper- 
ties. The fact that marijuana grows wild 
all over Cook County makes our problem 
more difficult, and it also makes that drug 
cheap. Marihuana cigarettes sell for only 25 
cents in Chicago—they are $1 in most other 
cities. 

Like the gamblers, the dope peddlers are 
an ingenious lot. Finding them and rooting 
them out takes good police work. Last year 
our police were puzzled by a band of roving 
troubadours on the Near North Side who 
went about in groups of three, playing 
stringed instruments for the edification of 
tavern habitues. They finally discovered that 
one member of the trio was a uope seller and 
that the playing of a certain piece of music 


was the signal that he was ready to do busi- 
ness. 

The narcotic seller is the most vicious of 
criminals. In Chicago, we are hitting him 
with everything we've got. 


7. CHICAGO TAVERNS DO NOT OBEY THE LAW 


They obey the law or they go out of busi- 
ness. In Chicago the mayor has the power 
to issue ahd suspend liquor licenses. Every 
tavern owner in town knows that if he yio- 
lates any of the liquor laws he will lose his 
license in short order. 

True, it hasn't always been like this. Not 
very many years ago the liquor laws were 
poorly enforced and license renewals were 
permitted to lag. Tavern conditions then 
were deplorable. Some places had no keys 
for their doors and were open 24 hours a 
day. We have cleaned up that situation. 

The procedure is as follows: On a first 
offense, a tavern owner or manager is 
brought before the mayor's administrative 
assistant, William W. McKenna. He is 
warned that a second violation will result 
in the case being taken directly to the mayor. 
Almost invariably on these second violations 
the license is revoked. The owner then has 
recourse to an appeal board. The license is 
sometimes restored when the conditions that 
caused its revocation are cleaned up. 

In one morning the licenses of five dif- 
ferent taverns were revoked. In one tavern 
3 boys of 15 and 1 of 14 had been served 


beer. Another had remained open after 


hours, closing its regular barroom promptly 
at 2 a. m. as required by law—and reopening 
in the basement. Another was permitting 
gambling on the premises. The license of 
the fifth was revoked because we had learned 
that the bartender had been arrested in a 
narcotics raid. 


8. CHICAGO IS SOCIALLY AND ECONOMICALLY 
REACTIONARY 


On the contrary, Chicago is and always has 
been politically liberal, The labor unions 
are strong here. Chicago is a New Deal and 
Fair Deal town. The impression that the 
town is reactionary is given by some of the 
press, and by one large paper, which is tradi- 
tionally conservative, in particular. Certain 
fascist fringe groups have made their head- 
quarters here from time to time. But neither 
the newspaper nor the fringe groups have 
had much effect on the ordinary citizens of 
Chicago, who keep right on voting for the 
Roosevelts, Trumans, and Stevensons. 


9. THE SGHOOLS ARE BELOW STANDARD 


This is an old chestnut that goes back to 
the days when Mayor Thompson was burning 
books’ and threatening to “punch King 
George in the snoot.” We have no nonsense 
like that in Chicago today, Our schools are 
completely divorced from politics and 95 
percent of our board of education personnel 
is under civil service. The merit system is 
in effect in our schools. Under the super- 
vision of Herold Hunt we have one of the 
most up-to-date and progressive school — 
tems in the country. 


10. THE SLUMS ARE TERRIBLE 


All slums are bad. We don’t know that 
ours are any worse than those of New York, 
Los Angeles, or any other big city. We aren’t 
proud of them, and we are doing something 
about them. We have a very active Chicago 
housing authority and an ambitious slum- 
clearance program. Since 1937 Chicago has 
spent $75 million in cleaning out 60 blocks 
of blighted area. Our housing authority has 
erected more than 10,000 low-rent apart- 
ments, and ground has been broken for the 
erection of 21,000 more. In addition to this, 
the New York Life Insurance Co. is sponsor- 
ing a great new housing development called 
the Lake Meadows project. 

Yes, according to Chicago’s mayor the 
“Great Chicago myths” are just that—myths. 
He feels that most of the town’s 3,800,000 
hard-working citizens would agree that Chi- 
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cago is still what Carl Sandburg once said it 
was—the “City of the Big Shoulders,” It's 
the metropolis of America’s heartland—a 
good place in which to live, to work, and 
to play. 

And much too busy, as always, to pay 
attention to its critics. 


Bungling GOP Administration Holds 
Bank Night With Oil Industry Guar- 
anteed Winner in Disposal of Louisi- 
ana, Mo., Synthetic Fuel Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a news article which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of April 18, 1953: 


PRICE CONDEMNS PLAN TO CLOSE UNITED 
STATES FUEL. PLANT—ILLINOISAN CALLS 
Move START OF PATTERN OF GIVING Away 
VīraL RESOURCES 

(By George H. Hall) 

WASHINGTON, April 18.—The plan to dis- 
pose of the Government coal-to-oil plant at 
Louisiana, Mo., was described today by Rep- 
resentative MILVIN Price, Democrat, of Mi- 
nois, as the start of a pattern of giving away 
the vital resources of the Nation. 

Price said that in this platform he would 
place the administration proposal to sell the 
half-billion-dollar synthetic rubber industry; 
the legislation to give the States clear title 


to the tidelands; an expected move by private 


industry to obtain naval oil deposits in 
Alaska, and various proposals to let private 
enterprise take control of natural resources, 
hydroelectric projects, and portions of the 
public domain. 

“It is the big payoff,” said Price, who is a 
member of the House Armed Services and 
Joint Atomic Energy Committees. “It is 
the first victory for the oil lobby under the 
new administration.” 

JUST LIKE BANK NIGHT 

Price added: It's no use calling this a 
steal; it’s a giveaway, just like bank night.” 

Price said in his opinion the giveaway 
program was a selective one. He quoted 
this paragraph from a newspaper account 
of remarks made by Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors on Thurs- 
day: 

“The Interior Secretary said he is of the 
opinion that the Federal Government is 
holding on to too much public land and 
ought to give some of it, on a selective basis, 
to the States and private industry, but he 
would have Uncle Sam retain the western 
rangelands.” 

“The selection here,” said Price, “is that 
the States and private industry will select 
what is valuable and Uncle Sam will select 
what is left over. 

“What Secretary McKay seems to forget,” 
Price went on, “is that this plant at Lou- 
isiana is more than an experiment. It isa 
vital part of our national-defense picture. 
After an expenditure of $75 million or so 
it comes to the point of being successful 
and what does McKay do—he throws it out 
the window, apparently without thinking of 
the consequences. 

“As time goes on the daily need for liquid 
fuel will become greater and greater and 
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the disparity between the need and Ameri- 
can domestic production greater also. 

“I cannot believe the people voted for this 
last November. I cannot believe they realize 
what is happening.” 


HOPES FOR ILLINOIS PLANT 


In addition to his concern for national 
security, Price has been hopeful that a pri- 
vate coal-to-gas plant might be built in 
southern Ulinois. Surveys have been made 
in the vicinity of Chester. He thinks that 
if the Louisiana installation is taken over 
by private industry there would be little 
chance for the Illinois project. 

Another voice raised in opposition to the 
move was that of Representative AUGUSTINE 
B. Ketter, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, a 
coal operator and long a progressive influ- 
ence in Congress in matters affecting the 
mining industry. 

“I suspect oil company pressure in this,” 
said KELLEY, “and I am opposed to it because 
it is very important for our defense that we 
obtain as much self-sufficiency in liquid fuels 
as possible. 

“This plant is doing a good job—too good, 
it appears. The trouble apparently came in 
when it was near to being able to produce 
gasoline from coal at a price competitive to 
that obtained from petroleum.” 

KELLEY also has a special interest in the 
Louisiana plant. He was a member of the 
joint congressional committee that promoted 
this and similar experimental units just be- 
fore the war as a defense measure. This 
committee obtained a $30 million appropria- 
tion for its projects. 


INDUSTRY, UNION SILENT 


No expression of opinion has yet come 
from the coal industry or from the United 
Mine Workers. It was learned that the Mc- 
Kay announcement came as a surprise to at 
least one group of coal operators who had 
been under the impression the plant was to 
be continued as in the past. 

John L. Lewis, UMW president, is ex- 
pected eventually to take a position in the 
matter since the mineworkers are affected 
by any diminution of the outlets for coal. 

The Louisiana plant produces gasoline and 
chemicals from coal of various types by two 
processes. McKay announced last Monday 
it would be closed as a result of a $2 million 
cut in the budget of the Bureau of Mines 
fuels and explosives division. In the same 
announcement he said that five firms, which 
he did not name, were interested in it and 
that he would do all he could to see that 
operation was continued under private own- 


There remains a chance that the action 
can be reversed by Congress in the next few 
weeks. 


Ninety Days of President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the following address by Alf M. 
Landon made recently in Topeka, Kans., 
is worthy of being printed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, because of its well- 
reasoned approach to a most interesting 
subject, namely, the first 90 days of 
President Eisenhower's administration. 
It is to be noted the distinguished Lan- 
don, in keeping with past pronounce- 
ments, is calling for an American admin- 
istration, not a partisan one. 


The address follows: 
NINETY Days OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
(By Alf M. Landon) 


President. Eisenhower is slowly but vigor- 
ously and surely making definite progress in 
fulfilling the major platform pledges of the 
Republican Party of adequate military force, 
a sound dollar, lower taxes, elimination of 
socialistic expansion of government, and a 
peaceful, even though it be uneasy, world. 

Every one of those problems is vitally re- 
lated to all the others. A few Democrat 
leaders cannot restrain their eagerness to 
criticize President Eisenhower's national 
leadership until it can be calmly and ac- 
curately evaluated in the light of the record. 
It is too early, much too early, to take an 
honest inventory of the Republican Party’s 
successes or failures in achieving its 
objectives. 

Fair and impartial people will agree that 
no accurate measurement can be made in the 
first 90 days of the consequences of President 
Eisenhower’s policies and decisions. After 
all it takes a little time to set a new tone— 
following the confusion, the disunity, and 
the socialistic principles of the preceding 
Democrat administrations. 

However, I believe it is of value for us as 
citizens of this great Republic to consider 
at this time whether the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is making any real headway in 
fulfilling its major campaign pledges. 

Personally, I am greatly impressed with 
the sincerity and honesty which this admin- 
istration is approaching the immense prob- 
lems facing it—which means, of course, 
problems facing our Nation and the world. 
They may not know all the answers. I am 
sure they would be the last to claim they do. 
But they certainly are exerting themselves 
with tireless devotion and obvious convic- 
tion and decency to achieve the basic con- 
cepts and pledges of the Republican plat- 
form. 

Lest there be some that think I am preju- 
diced in this matter, let us consider the na- 
tional administration’s record up-to-date 
in part at least. Concretely it is cutting in 
sizable numbers civilian employees thereby 
raising the standard of public service and 
making savings amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Nonessential employees 
not only mean waste in the payroll, but 
inefficiency in their work. 

Defense Secretary Wilson also has frankly 
and courageously announced his determina- 
tion to effect a 10-percent saving in the $41 
billion-plus military budget submitted by 
Truman. If something should come of these 
latest Korean truce moves, it would mean 
not only a saving in blood and suffering but 
increasing that saving as much as $5 or $6 
billion. In fact, if the Korean war should 
be ended that would automatically mean a 
saving of at least that much money with- 
out including the appreciable reductions in 
military expenditures that would be made 
safely and without impairing our basic de- 
fense establishment. 

Virtually. every major department has fol- 
lowed Secretary Wilson’s footsteps and 
slashed payrools and other expenses. Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks has announced a con- 
siderable cut along that line. So has Labor 
Secretary Durkin. So have the Agriculture 
and Treasury Departments. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey and his ex- 
ceptionally able staff have already given 
the whole Treasury organization a new sense 
of integrity and reliability that it has not 
had for a long time. People working in that 
outfit—which includes the Internal Revenue 
Bureau—are no longer going around with 
a hang-dog look on their faces because of 
scandals and chicanery of all Kinds. Of the 
greatest importance, Secretary Humphrey 
and his assistants are making very definite 
progress in reorganizing the huge national 
debt which has fallen into a very chaotic 
and menacing state. It has been on a virtual 
short-term basis. Putting that debt on a 
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long-term basis is going to require tre- 
mendous skill and courage. I think it can 
be said that Secretary Humphrey and his as- 
sistants are proving themselves well fitted to 
execute this crucially vital and extremely 
difficult job. 

Frankly, I do not know as I agree with 
President Eisenhower that there must be a 
-balanced budget ahead of tax reduction. I 
agree completely that there should be no tax 
reduction without the budget being in 
balance. 

What I mean is that I believe the way to 
do both is to say to the different depart- 
ments, you have so much—now do the job 
with what you have. That is the way to cut 
waste. You cannot do it by letting the de- 
partments tell you what they want. Every 
department head believes he must have more 
than he really needs for work well done. 
That is as true in private corporations as in 
public business. The budget, like a suit of 
clothes, should be cut to fit the man, rather 
than try to make the man fit the suit of 
clothes. 

But President Eisenhower is leading the 
Nation in the right direction. He has stopped 
the steady rise in the cost of Government, 

Whether the savings the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is in the process of initiating 
and making are passed on to the taxpayers 
before or after the budget is balanced is 
not so important—just so both are under- 
way in earnest. It is clear, more progress 
has been made in that direction in 90 days 
under Eisenhower than in the preceding 20 
years of Democrat administration, 

That means a new era of strength for 
America. 

I rate the new Justice Department staff 
on a par with that in the Treasury. Attor- 
ney General Brownell and the people he 
brought in there with him are professionally 
far above anything that Department has 
had for many, many years. As a lawyer and 
as Attorney General, he is proceeding with 
vigor and every evidence of a high sense of 
public duty in cleaning up the Justice De- 
partment and the judicial system through- 
out the country. Every appointee he has 
made so far is of real quality as far as I 
have been able to learn. There has not been 
one questionable appointee made so far by 
him. I may be wrong on that, but those 
I know anything about are high caliber se- 
lections. -And the Lord knows that Depart- 
ment has been in urgent need of a drastic 
scourging. 

I am not trying to establish that the na- 
tional administration has yet worked out a 
smooth working organization or procedure 
within itself. The Federal system is vast 
in size and of confusing complexity. It 
takes time to bring people who are not ac- 
customed to working together into a harmo- 
nious team. The important point is that 
President Eisenhower and the Cabinet are 
working hard at building an effective team 
spirit and operating procedure. 

“Team” and a balanced budget” are the 
great watch words and guide words all over 
Washington these days. That is fine because 
it shows clearly what the basic concept of the 
administration is. Certainly it has been a 
long time since we have heard anything like 
that from the Nation's Capital. 

However, it still remains to be seen whether 
this teamwork goes deeper than just the 
idea of a team. This isn’t a ball game or 
any other kind of a game. This is a vast gov- 
ernmental system that needs to have un- 
derlying and deeply fundamental convictions 
and principles to guide and mold it if the 
administration is to be more than just a 
colection of big-shots and hot-shots. There 
is, of course, the Republican platform. But 
you know and I know that any party’s plat- 
form can be jiggled around quite a bit. 

The farm plank is a graphic illustration of 
that. The national administration’s farm 
policies illustrate that it has not developed 
any clear-cut unity of thought and 
on this crucial problem. It is evident that 
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there are pronounced differences in this field 
within the administration. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson has expressed definite views 
that certainly are not in line with those 
held by Cutrrrorp Hops, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, or Senator 
AIKEN, chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, or some of the President’s ad- 
visers. They are going to have to get to- 
gether soon on just where they stand, or 
there will be lots of trouble in store for the 
administration. The farm problem is not 
an easy or insignificant one. It is explosive 
and can be as deadly, politically, as an atom 
bomb. 

Agricultural Secretary Benson has become 
a controversial figure, but not because of 
any weakness or political evasion. Whether 
you agree with him or not—and there are 
plenty who do not—Secretary Benson is a 
man of high moral integrity and convictions. 
What he has been saying is certainly sound 
economics and good practical sense. The way 
he said it may not be politically expedient. 
But a lot of things that are good for the 
country are not popular at the start. 

There are other accomplishments that the 
administration can claim in the brief period 
it has been in office. The whole record is 
not one that is spectacular. But the ad- 
ministration did not come into power under 
circumstances and in an atmosphere that 
demanded dramatic action. In fact, if it had 
proceeded in that way, it is very possible 
that a great deal of harm might have been 
done. These are sensitive and uncertain 
times, both domestically and internationally. 
I believe the adminstration is to be com- 
mended and thanked for proceeding in a de- 
liberate and thoughtful manner. 

It got one sharp lesson on the importance 
of that in the deneutralization of Formosa. 
Basically that was a sound thing to do. But 
I think it would have been better if it had 
been handled in a more adroit way. We 
are not living in a vacuum. We do have 
allies with prideful feelings and delicate re- 
lations. Whether we like it or not, those 
factors have to be considered when anything 
of a forceful nature is undertaken. 

I think it can be said that there has not 
been the drastic reversal in our foreign poll- 
cies so many feared on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

There is now a developing new policy based 
on the recognition that the cold war was 
moving into a different status. There is not 
a strengthening of international cooperation 
between the free people’s governments. 
What threatened to be discord over the 
problems of mutual security has not ma- 
terialized because President Eisenhower has 
developed a better integration of America’s 
leadership with that of the free world. The 
President is entitled to claim lots of credit 
for the improved international atmosphere. 
His plans for the new use of American power 
and leadership have already changed for the 
better the world situation. I do not think 
the Communists are changing their policies. 
But I do think their changing tactics may 
well force in the end a change of policies. 
Peace, not war, is the great bulwark of free 
enterprise. The stock market should go up 
on the prospect of peace instead of down. 
To be afraid of peace is to be afraid of 
America. 3 

The only real weakness of the national ad- 
ministration so far has been in its handling 
of party affairs. The administration has 
been inept in dealing with party politics. 
Virtually every major political problem has 
been bungled—starting with Secretary of De- 
tense Wilson and ending up with Ambassador 
Bohlen. Secretary Wilson's problem revolv- 
ing around his General Motors stock was 
badly handled. His decision to dispose of 
those holdings could have been made before 
he was appointed just as well as after he had 
been badly battered by the Senate and the 
press. 


Similarly, I belleve that Ambassador 
Bohlen’s appointment could have been more 
astutely d. I am sure if the admin- 
istration had called in Senator Tarr, Speaker 
Martin, and other party leaders in the Con- 
gress—told them about it ahead of time and 
let them handle the matter—there would 
have been none of the brawling that so de- 
lighted the Democrats. There is more than 
one way to skin a cat and those two astute 
veterans would have known how to get that 
job done. 

The administration has got to improve in 
its political management or it is going to 
run into increasing difficulty. A successful 
administration—whether it be local, State, 
or national—never allows itself to be sep- 
arated elther from its party organization or 
popular support. 

At the gridiron dinner last December a 
great editor asked me what I thought of 
President Eisenhower's Cabinet. 

Said I, “Unpleasantly reminiscent of Presi- 
dent Hoover's.” 

Said he, “A lot of ability and no political 
savvy.” 

That just about sums up the develop- 
ments of President Eisenhower's first 90 days. 
His troubles have been political with mem- 
bers of his own party. 

And trouble of that kind is of importance, 
not only to the two great political parties 
but to the country as well. 

Party splits help lose the next election. 
Party unity helps win the next election. 
Party solidarity generally means re- 
sponsibility and that is a national blessing. 

The longer a party is in the minority, the 
more individual its leadership becomes. 
Therefore, when at long last that party re- 
turns to power, there is both a tendency 
to unite under the new leadership and to 
exercise the individualism that defies party 
discipline. That is a mixture both friendly 
and antagonistic, 

That is the situation that confronts Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It is further compli- 
cated by real differences of principle among 
Republicans, particularly on foreign affairs. 
This complication is typically American and 
is characteristic of freedom at work. 

Naturally, the opposition badly split itself 
on many policies—but united on the one 
objective of beating the Republican Party 
at the polls—is busy stirring up dissension 
and rumors of dissension in the Republican 
ranks. 

Mr. Hoover had the same trouble under- 
standing and working with the party or- 
ganizations during his term as Chief Exec- 
utive, that Mr. Eisenhower is so far expe- 
riencing. 

It is interesting to note that in 1920, 8 
years before Mr. Hoover was nominated for 
President by the Republican Party, he had 
sizable support for the Democrat nomination. 
In 1948, 4 years before General Eisenhower 
was nominated for President by the Repub- 
lican Party, he had sizable support for the 
Democrat nomination. 

The history of any kind of government 
at any time is the story of its political rela- 
tions. It makes no difference whether we 
are dealing with dictators or kings, democ- 
racies or republics—governing men is the 
art of carrying on governing. And that is 
the business of politicians. Under mon- 
archies and dictators, the politicians court 
the ruler. Under popular government, the 
politicians court the people. The art of 
being elected always precedes the art of 
government, 

A President in selecting his Cabinet should 
always keep in mind not only their quali- 
fications and their fitness for their Job, but 
their ability to sell the administration’s pro- 
gram to the people. 

President Eisenhower has repeated several 
times the political blunder of failing to 
sound out in advance the atmosphere in his 
own party on his major appointments. All 
Republican Members of the Congress are 
unhappy when they read of Presidential 
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appointments made without the knowledge 
of the State or district Representatives in 
the Congress. When that happens repeat- 
edly, they wonder if it is a deliberate intent 
to destroy their prestige and pull the rug 
out from under them. 

A successful President must not ignore the 
painful details of maintaining party har- 
mony by traditional courtesies and com- 
promises that are to the public advantage, 
President Eisenhower, the great unifier of 
men's efforts in war, well knows the advan- 
tage of getting men together to talk over the 
solutions of problems. Personalities and lit- 
tle things affect the attitudes of men in the 
day-to-day affairs of governments in peace 
just as in war. 

Under our unique system, party govern- 
ment is of interest not only to Republican 
partisans eager to win the next election— 
to Democrat partisans eager to turn the Re- 
publicans out—but also to all citizens con- 
cerned about their country’s welfare. An 
orderly, clean, capable, and responsible party 
organization means that kind of govern. 
ment, 

Presidents, when they have attempted to 
show who is boss man by wielding a big 
stick, have often had it taken away from 
them by the Congress, If President Eisen- 
hower has been somewhat inept in work- 
ing with his party organizations, it is most 
satisfying to see his recognition of the his- 
torical and constitutional place of the Con- 
gress in our Government—and also the res- 
toration of moral considerations. 

Participating in the guidance if not the 
decisions of the administration's policies is 
the able and experienced Bon Tarr. As Re- 
publican leader of the Senate his solid sup- 
port of the administration’s program is an 
effective and powerful contribution to the 
destiny, not only of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, but to America as well. 

I have tried to fairly analyze both the 
strength and the weakness of the national 
administration in the light of the first 90 
days’ record. I believe that regardless of 
what our political ties may be, we are first 
and above all else Americans. This is not 
just a Republican administration; it is the 
American administration—the Government 
of the United States. It represents us all 
and when it is weak or faulty or inadequate, 
we all suffer. That is why it is so important 
for the administration, the government of 
us all, to be strong and effective and suc- 
cessful. Election times are periods of choice 
between candidates and policies. Those who 
are in office and those who are seeking it. 
But now the task is one of supporting and 
helping our Government. That is the way 
I have always looked at it, and it seems to 
me that is the only sound position any 
American can take, 


Excluded: God’s Place in His World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent address delivered 
by Rev. Lawrence J. Riley, S. T. D., of 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., to 
the members of Valladolid Council, 
Knights of Columbus, at Lynn, Mass., on 
March 29, 1953: 

It is our good fortune to live in an age of 
unparalleled scientific advancement. In 
every branch of human learning the achieve- 
ments of men and women have been well- 
nigh incredible. Ours is a civilization with 
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comforts more exquisite than our ancestors 
in the wildest wanderings of imagination had 
ever even dreamed. 

And yet, no penetrating analysis of modern 
times is required to make us frighteningly 
aware of the sombre fact that our age is 
morally bankrupt. Everywhere parents and 
teachers, philosophers and educators, crimi- 
nologists and sociologists—all are pointing to 
the crime and evil and lawlessness that stalk 
the earth. They are concerned and fearful 
over such appalling facts as these. Deceit 
and intrigue among governments our mod- 
erns call masterful diplomacy. The robbing 
of the poor and the downtrodden and the 
oppressed our moderns call free enterprise. 
Murder—and for murder Cain became an out- 
cast—our moderns call euthanasia. Onan- 
ism which is the frustration of a natural, 
God-given faculty our moderns call planned 
parenthood. Adultery, for which the Old 
Testament provided stoning unto death as 
a just punishment, our moderns call divorce 
and remarriage—licit by reason of such shib- 
boleths as mental cruelty or incompatibility 
of temperament. So terrifying has the situ- 
ation become that one of the great think- 
ers of the age, Christopher Dawson, has sol- 
emnly written: “Civilization is being up- 
rooted from its foundations.” 

To those who are seriously concerned with 
this shocking state of affairs, and who have 
pondered long upon the reasons for its ex- 
istence, it has become unmistakably clear 
that the root cause is to be found in the 
absolute rejection of Almighty God from day- 
to-day life, in every field of human endeavor. 

In reference to this pressing crisis now 
confronting the world, and more especially 
America, the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States in November of 1947 issued a vigorous 
and trenchant statement which commenced 
with these challenging words: “No man can 
disregard God—and play a man’s part in 
God’s world. * * * This is God’s world, and 
if we are to play a man's part in it, we must 
first get down on our knees and with humble 
hearts acknowledge God’s place in His 
world.” 

Even the most cursory review of our times 
will clearly review the awful fact that men 
have failed utterly to acknowledge God's 
place in His world. For our age is permeated 
and pervaded with the false philosophy of 
secularism, which—in the words of the 
Bishops—is “the practical exclusion of God 
from human thinking and living.” 

From this exclusion of God from day-to- 
Qay life, there have ensued ramifications of 
the most profound and far-reaching signifi- 
cance, both in the international field and in 
the domestic field. There is neither time nor 
necessity on this occasion, however, to enter 
into any detailed discussion of the exclusion 
of God from international life over the peri- 
od of the present generation. You are well 
aware that scarcely had the clamor of clash- 
ing steel died away after the First World War 
when the Christian aims so glibly voiced 
during the height of the conflict were sud- 
denly forgotten. The sincere, idealistic de- 
signs of God-fearing, peace-loving peoples 
were absorbed in the harder and more cruel 
realities of the moment. The same old 
power politics the same cunning diplomatic 
intrigue, the same inhuman balancing of one 
nation against the other, the breaking of 
treaties, the refusal to abide by one's 
plighted word, chicanery, deceit, the abso- 
lute abandonment of the moral principles of 
Jesus Christ—why these were accepted as the 
commonplace occurrences of an enlightened 
age. And surely the history of the last few 
years offers little if any evidence that man- 
kind is yet willing to recognize the disastrous 
consequences of such abandonment of God in 
the international sphere—in spite of two 
world-enveloping conflicts within the space 
ot one generation, more cruel, more ruthless, 


and more inhuman, than any which history 


ever before recorded. 

But we purpose to center our attention 
not so much upon international affairs, but 
rather to raise certain: challenging questions 
in regard to the influence of Christ in 
American life. What influence does Christ 
have in the philosophy underlying American 
political life? What influence does Christ 
have in American social life? What influence 
does Christ have in American educational 
life? 

In endeavoring to answer, first of all, the 
question as to the influence of Christ in 
American political life, one cannot overlook 
certain grave facts that have reference to a 
rapidly growing and extremely dangerous 
tendency in our midst. Deeply impressed 
upon all of us is the incontrovertible truth 
that “the dignity of man, created in the 
image of God, obligates him to live in ac- 
cordance with law imposed by God. Conse- 
quently, he is endowed as an individual, and 
as a member of society, with rights which 
are inalienable.” We know that these funda- 
mental, God-given rights are personal and 
inviolable, and hence, cannot in justice be 
usurped by any individual, by any group, or 
by any government. We know these truths 
as Catholics. But we know them also as 
Americans. For with these truths of Catholic 
philosophy the American Declaration of In- 
dependence is saturated. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that incalcula- 
ble harm has followed upon the appalling 
ravages which have been made in the field 
of political philosophy today by the exclu- 
sion of God—in direet contradiction to the 
Catholic and the American philosophy of 
government with which the Declaration of 
Independence is permeated. For example: 
In a widely used textbook entitled “The 
Government of Modern States,” its well- 
known author-professor, William F. Wil- 
loughby, makes this amazing assertion: 
“What we now speak of as individual liber- 
ties are merely the liberties which the state, 
as a matter of policy or expediency, deter- 
mines shall be left to individual determina- 
tion. * * At any moment the state 
can enter this field and cancel the powers 
that it has granted or permitted.” 

Or consider, if you will, this startling as- 
sertion: “My child is a national child. He 
belongs to the state even before he belongs 
to himself.“ This amazing statement 
is not one of the glib boastings of some over- 
enthusiastic Nazi or Communist, Rather it 
is the reasoned policy of a distinguished 
American professor writing in a conservative 
American magazine. (Dr. Dallas Sharpe, n 
Harper’s magazine, October 1922.) 

The philosophy underlying these utter- 
ances, I submit, is Hitlerism, pure and sim- 
ple. And the most terrifying feature of it 
all is this—that the instances which I have 
cited are by no means isolated. This secu- 
laristic and un-American tendency is be- 
coming more and more common in American 
life, despite the lip service that is paid from 
time to time to the ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

In the second place, what influence does 
Christ have in American social life? I pass 
over the fact that a major crime is com- 
mitted in this country every 17 seconds. I 
pass over the fact that we are today con- 
fronted with a juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem which has reached alarming and fright- 
ful proportions. These facts are grim and 
tragic. But more grim and more tragic still 
is the shocking situation which causes 
them—the secularism that has resulted in 
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the frightening deterioration and decay of 
American family life. Upon these direful 
statistics one should ponder long and well. 
In 1887, 27,919 marriages (1 out of every 
19) were civilly terminated by divorce. In 
1950 one out of every four marriages 
ended in a divorce court. It is not difficult 
to determine the root cause of the alarming 
spread of the divorce evil in the United 
States. It is a fact, lamentable but none- 
theless true, that the complete seculariza- 
tion of our age has resulted in the loss of 
the realization of the sanctity of marriage. 
With profound shame we must admit that 
our pleasure-crazed generation regards the 
divinely constituted state of marriage with 
considerably less seriousness than a contract 
for the sale or purchase of property. In a 
word, God has been excluded from American 
homelife. The result is obviously a system 
of debased morals. For example, it is esti- 
mated that of the couples without children 
in the United States, approximately 71 per- 
cent seek divorce. No one knows how many 
mercy murders are committed here each 
year, but we do know that according to 
statistics there are more than 800,000 mur- 
ders of unborn children in the United States 
annually. “No man can disregard God and 
play a man’s part in God's world.” g 

In the third place, what influence does 
Christ have in the educational life of this 
country? Have you ever paused to consider 
this astounding inconsistency? We call ours 
a Christian nation, and yet support lavishly 
an educational system that places more 
stress upon Caesar and Napoleon and Marx 
than it does upon Jesus Christ. The wor- 
ship of God, the influence of the things of 
God in the everyday lives of men and women 
and children, the practice of religion—all 
have been rendered innocuous in the lives of 
millions of Americans; and for the most part, 
because every single reference to religion 
is completely and entirely and rigidly ex- 
cluded from our present educational system. 
Indeed it is not unfair to say that one of 
the dominant principles of the philosophy 
underlying that system as we know it at 
the present time, is the tacit assumption that 
the things of God are not nearly so essential 
as the things of the world. And as a direct 
and inevitable consequence, millions and 
millions of young Americans are being cast 
forth into a hard and cruel and disillusion- 
ing and cynical world, “amid the shrieking 
shallowness of modern thought! —as some- 
one has expressed it—without ever having 
learned that there is no solution to the rid- 
dle of life apart from the knowledge and the 
service of Almighty God. Is it any wonder 
that the brilliant former chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, Robert Hutchins, 
should be prompted to remark: “The most 
characteristic feature of the modern world 
is bewilderment. * * * We do not know 
where we are going, or why; and we have 
almost given up the attempt to find out.” 

But the pagan secularism of our day is 
manifested in still another way in the field 
of education. For the secularistic error of 
exaggerated self-expression is diffused far 
and wide through our educational system. 
Decrying the use of discipline in the training 
of children and youth, it has swept aside 
every barrier and every inhibition. There 
must be no curbs, no restraints. Indeed 
this fetish of exaggerated self-expression has 
been carried to the highest levels of educa- 
tional instruction.. And as a consequence, 
today on a pseudo-scientific and pseudo- 
philosophical basis, we behold a psychology 
that denies the existence of the soul and 
rejects the freedom of the will, a sociology 
that eulogizes birth prevention and eu- 
thanasia and premarital promiscuity, and a 
so-called freedom of thouglt that scoffingly 
derides the idea of God and His revelation 
of sin and hell and salvation, and smugly 
explains away the Ten Commandments as 
the mores of a nomad desert tribe of long 
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ago—totally and. utterly unfitted for the 
exigencies of modern life. 

What influence does Christ have in Ameri- 
can educational life? Even those outside 
the Catholic Church who have turned their 
minds to a serious study of the problem, have 
reached the same inescapable and fear-in- 
spiring conclusion. For it is the keen and 
discerning Walter Lippmann, for example, 
who has observed that our prevailing educa- 
tion is destined to destroy and is destroying 
western civilization. 

There is no area in American life that 
has been taken over to such an extent by 
the secularists as has education. And the 
tragic irony of it all is this—that on no front 
has the Catholic Church in America been 
subjected to such vicious and bigoted attacks 
as on the educational front. Millions of 
people in this country have been deluded 
mto believing, by the Blanshards and the 
Oxnams, that the Catholic school is ineffi- 
cient, substandard, upatriotic, un-American, 
May God be thanked that our most respon- 
sible leaders, including J. Edgar Hoover, for 
example, are keenly aware of the contribu- 
tion of Catholic education to the life of this 
Nation. 

Unpleasant indeed is the picture which I 
have painted for you in endeavoring to an- 
swer the questions: What influence does 
Christ have in the philosophy underlying 
American political life? What influence 
does Christ have in American social life? 
What influence does Christ have in American 
educational life? Yes; unpleasant indeed is 
the picture. But to blind ourselves to the 
truth with an attitude of smug complacency. 
would be futile and dangerous and criminal. 

As Catholics you possess divinely revealed 
truth. You know that “no man can dis- 
regard God—and play a man’s part in God's 
world.” You are keenly aware that there 
are certain objective norms of right and 
wrong, that there are certain laws of con- 
duct, divine in their origin, and binding upon 
ail men, and that it is precisely because men 
have rejected these precepts and denied these 
standards that the world finds itself in such 
wretchedness today. You are thoroughly 
appreciative of the truth that “the fact of 
God and the fact of the responsibility of 
men and of nations to God for their actions 
are supreme realities calling insistently for 
recognition in a truly realistic ordering of 
life” (bishop’s statement). All these things 
you know as Catholics. 

As Americans you understand that there is 
no other political document in the world’s 
literature in which the Christian basis of 
society is more unhesitatingly stated than 
in the Declaration of Independence. You 
realize that the fundamental, God-given, in- 
alienable rights enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, are protected by the 
Constitution of the United States. And you 
realize also that there can be no intelligent 
understanding of these documents if God be 
excluded from American life. All these 
things you know as Americans. 

As Knights of Columbus you are pledged 
to sterling Catholicism and to sterling 
Americanism, Yours it is not only to know 
Catholicism and to know Americanism, but 
yours it is to live Catholicism and to live 
Americanism. Yes, yours it is not only to 
live Catholicism and to live Americanism, 
but yours it is to influence profoundly the 
community in which you dwell, by your 
example, by your radiating the virtues of 
Catholicism and the virtues of Americanism. 
And such is possible, only if you continue 
to grow and grow in the spirit of Christ. As 
Pope Pius XI once wrote as the final years 
of his life were slowly ebbing away: “At the 
present hour, no one has the right to take 
refuge in mediocrity.” 

Everywhere about us we see souls groping 
and grasping for the truth. We have the 
truth; we have the means of sanctification. 
And if there is embedded deep down in our 


hearts the slightest spark of love for God, 
then to these souls, praying for a kindly 
light to lead them, we will bring that truth; 
we will bring these means of sanctification. 
In short, we will bring Christ; we will be 
apostles. 

It is all too easy to say that the task of 
bringing Jesus Christ and His message to the 
world is the work of priests and priests alone. 
It is all too easy to object: “Am I my broth- 
er's keeper?” But let it never be forgotten 
that the contacts which each one of you has 
in your own environment—lawyer with 
lawyer, doctor with doctor, legislator with 
legislator, businessman with businessman, 
professional man with professional man, la- 
borer with laborer—those contacts are far 
more effective than any within possible reach 
of a priest. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Let it never be forgotten that those cynical, 
selfish, egotistical words first fell from the 
sneering lips of an apostle of hate, the mur- 
derer Cain, while yet his fratricidal hands 
were stained with the red blood of his 
brother Abel. 

My parting prayer is simply this: May God 
grant that as you go down the years of life, 
you may become increasingly Christlike, so 
that those with whom you live, and those 
with whom you work, and those with whom 
you associate may come to see in you more 
and more the sublime image of Jesus Christ, 
the Divine Master and Model of us all. 


William Oatis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower, in his 
stirring address before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors on April 16, 
said: 

We care only for sincerity of peaceful pur- 

ttested by deeds. The opportunities 
for such deeds are many. The performance 
of a great number of them waits upon no 
complex protocol but upon the simple will 
to do them. Even a few such clear and 
specific acts—such as the Soviet Union’s 
signature upon an Austrian treaty, or its 
release of thousands of prisoners still held 
from World War Il—would be impressive 
signs of sincere intent. They would carry 
a power of persuasion not to be matched by 
any amount of oratory. 


Today there languishes behind the 
Iron Curtain an American newspaper- 
man who is guilty of no crime but is the 
victim of Soviet injustice and tyranny. 
If the Communist governments of East- 
ern Europe mean what they say and are 
sincere in the peace feelers which they 
have put out, they can give tangible 
proof of that fact by releasing William 
Oatis. Until they do so, we should not 
allow ourselves to be misled by mere 
words. Men are judged by what they 
do—not by what they say. Until Wil- 
liam Oatis is again a free man on Ameri- 
can soil, I, for one, will refuse to place 
any credence or trust in any peace feel- 
ers originating from the Kremlin or be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I wish to include 
herewith, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, an article from the Washington 
Evening Star under date of April 16. 
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Vorce NEEDLES Rep SATELLITES To RELEASE 
OaTIs AND OTHERS 
(By Earl H. Voss) 

The Voice of America has seized on the 
Kremlin's recent admissions in the famed 
Moscow doctors’ case as a long needle with 
which to prod Red satellites into releasing 
William Oatis, Cardinal Mindszenty, Arch- 
bishop Groesz and other political prisoners 
jailed as a result of false confessions. 

The Voice is taking as its point of depar- 
ture the Soviet admission that “inadmissible 
and most strictly forbidden” methods were 
used in framing the 15 doctors convicted of 
murdering high Russian officials. In a dra- 
matic reversal last month, the doctors were 
released and their accusers jailed, 

Mr. Oatis, former Associated Press reporter, 
still is in jail in Czechoslovakia after being 
convicted on trumped-up charges of espio- 
nage for the United States. “Surely” the 
Voice observed caustically, “it would not be 
difficult to uncover the illegal nature of 
Oatis’ iconviction—and set him free.” 


QUERIES TO HUNGARY 


Broadcasting to Hungary, which holds Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and Archbishop Groesz, the 
Voice stuck the needle in deep: 

“If the confessions of doctors were false 
and falsely obtained, how false must be the 
confessions forced from the mouths of priests 
in the satellite nations? * * * So now it is 
time to ask. What of Mindszenty? What of 
Groesz? What of the 11 Protestant ministers 
held in Bulgarian prisons? What of all the 
clergy held captive in jails throughout the 
satellite orbit? 

“Now is the time—now, before the order 
comes down from Moscow—for every corrupt 
Communist leader to review all the cases 
built on confessions tM the past years. Any 
reluctance now on their part to follow the 
lead given them from the Kremlin on the 
falsity of the doctors’ confessions may very 
well be taken as an affront by the new men 
in the Kremlin. They can accuse you of 
nothing which they themselves have not 
already done.” 

JAIL URGED FOR ACCUSERS 

“Announce the release of Mindszenty, of 
Groesz, of the 11 Protestant priests, of every 
man and woman in jail because of false con- 
fessions obtained by impermissible means, 

“And place in the jails those who obtained 
the confessions in this evil manner. Thus 
you will be doing no more or less than Mos- 
cow has done. Who can point a finger at 
you? * * * It may be the difference between 
being purged and receiving the order of 
Lenin.” 

For a time, the Voice had been prevented 
from using any Communist source in its 
propaganda work. This order was in effect 
at the time of Stalin’s death, hampering the 
Voice’s treatment of the event. With the or- 
der rescinded, however, the Voice has been 
making the most of recent confused moves 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Voice is laying particular stress on the 
plight of leaders in the satellites who must 
back the winner in the struggle for power 
among Stalin's heirs—or face the conse- 
quences. 


Mr. Speaker, we have been reading 
much about the Voice of America lately, 
It has been widely criticized for its poli- 
cies, its personnel, and the content of its 
broadcasts. Because of my deep per- 
sonal interest in freeing Bill Oatis, I am 
pleased and reassured at the content of 
the VOA broadcasts referred to in the 
Washington Star article I have just read. 
It confirms my belief that we must con- 
tinue our efforts in psychological war- 
fare so that we can win the minds and 
the support of the victims of aggressive 
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world communism. If there be any ma- 
lignancies in the Voice or in our over- 
seas information program, such condi- 
tion calls for delicate excision by a 
trained hand, skilled in the use of the 
scalpel. We must be careful to avoid 
irresponsible frontal assault with the 
meat ax. Such an approach will surely 
lead to cranial amputation. If such a 
result should be inadvertent, the patient 
will nevertheless be just as dead as he 
would if the severance had been accom- 
plished by the deft stroke of a guillo- 
tine’s blade. We need the Voice of 
America in the parlous days ahead. If 
it be sick, let us cure—not kill it. 

The two Voice of America broadcasts 
referred to in the Washington Star arti- 
cle are as follows: 


Following is translation of excerpt from 
Czechoslovak desk feature re Oatis entitled, 
“Czechoslovakia to Follow the Soviet Pat- 
tern,” and broadcast April 7: 

Didn't the present and former Chiefs of 
Ministries of the Interior, the National Se- 
curity, and Justice—to be concrete, Com- 
rades Nosek, Kopriva, Bacikek, Cepicka, and 
Rais—commit same crimes against the Com- 
munist regime and the state. Did Ignatiev 
and Rjumin? Didn't these five comrades 
deviate from the Soviet line and didn’t they 
also lose their human dignity? Didn't they 
fail in their duties as citizens through crimes 
which they committed, as these duties are 
defined by the Communist law? Wasn't the 
trial against Slansky, Clementis, and their 
comrades the same crime as the one which 
was being prepared against the 15 Soviet 
doctors? Did Dr. Haskovec really plan to 
take Klement Gottwald’s life, as he him- 
self admitted, and as Rudolf Slansky ad- 
mitted? Or was there someone here who 
followed the same path on which Ignative 
and Rjumin found themselves? Isn't the 
time really ripe to imprison Doctor Urvalek, 
Doctor Novak, and all their deputies and as- 
sistants? And what about the case of the 
American correspondent William Oatis and 
his unbelievable confessions? Weren't the 
processes of laws and human rights also in- 
terfered with in this case?” 


[Hungarian Language Broadcast Over Voice 
of America, April 9, 1953] 


RELEASE MINDSZENTY AND GROESZ 


Good evening, the Kremlin announce- 
ment repudiating the arrest of the 15 Mos- 
cow doctors has ripped apart the facade of 
pretension behind which the much-glorified 
“Soviet justice” once hid. 

Every Russian knew it. And every citizen 
in the captive countries knew it. But who 
aped the vaunted Soviet justice? Who re- 
modeled their free legal systems to conform 
word for word with the Bolshevik jurispru- 
dence? 

The sycophantic Communist leaders who 
had totally usurped the rights of the citi- 
zenry in the satellite nations. They tried to 
outdo Moscow, tried to prove their worthi- 
ness: if Moscow had confessions, they had 


confessions; if Moscow could purge, they 
could purge, Every step of the way they 
went along. 


Now they must pay the piper. Now they 
must reverse the field and do as Moscow 
does or suffer the consequences. 

What is true of each and every satellite 
regime is doubly true for the regime in Hun- 
gary, presided over by the evil genius of 
Comrade Rakosi. 

Now the key words from Moscow are these: 
“the extracting of confessions by impermis- 
sible means of investigation which are 
strictly forbidden.” 

If the confessions of doctors were false 
and falsely obtained, how false must be the 
confessions forced from the mouths of priests 
in the satellite nations? 


How stands it now with Cardinal Minds- 
zenty in Hungary? Must he still be separated 
from his people and pine away in some for- 
gotten cell, now that the Kremlin itself has 
admitted that the case against him rests on 
what it terms “impermissible means of in- 
vestigation”? And what of Archbishop 
Groesz? Must he, too, continue to pace a 
narrow cell, cut off from his people, now that 
the whole fabrication of evidence against 
him is labeled suspect by the very men who 
hold the power over the accusers? 

How about the wholly false, vile campaign 
against the clergy in East Europe, based on 
just such evidence as was repudiated in the 
case of the doctors? I can still remember 
the evil words that emanated from the mouth 
of a turncoat, bought Czechoslovak priest, 
named Plojhar. They stank in the nostrils 
of the entire free world when they were ut- 
tered, and they will continue to stink until 
justice is done. 

“The Czechoslovak Government,“ said the 
traitor Plojhar, “has found that the most 
fruitful time for obtaining Catholic con- 
verts to the Communist faith has been only 
after a period of meditation in prison and 
after arraignment before peoples’ courts, and 
while still awaiting trial.” 

And so, now, at last, we know that such 
meditation was impermissible. We saw 
the results of such meditation and we will 
never forget it. We saw Cardinal Mindszenty 
stand in the prisoner’s dock of what had once 
been a court of justice, a dazed and broken 
figure. We saw his tormented eyes; we saw 
the effort as he tried to remember the lines 
he had learned by impermissible means. We 
saw how dully, how mechanically, how in a 
kind of drugged trance, he recited the litany 
of fantastic crimes he had been schooled so 
impermissibly to repeat. Thirty-eight days 
of interrogation in prison. Thirty-eight days 
of drugging, of torture, both mental and 
physical. 

And this to a prince of the church, to a 
man of God, whose love for his people has 
never been questioned. A man who a few 
days before his arrest comforted his aged 
mother with these simple words: 

“Don’t cry, mother, your son will die for 
the freedom of our people.” 

And those words are engraved on every 
heart in Hungary, and I would want you to 
know that they are engraved on every heart 
here in America. 

And so now it is time to ask, What of 
Mindszenty? What of Groesz? What of the 
11 Protestant ministers held in Bulgarian 
prisons? What of all the clergy held captive 
in jails throughout the satellite orbit? 

Now is the time, now, before the order 
comes down from Moscow, for every corrupt 
Communist leader to review all the cases 
built on confessions in the past years. Any 
reluctance now on their part to follow the 
lead given them from the Kremlin on the 
falsity of the doctors’ confessions may very 
well be taken as an affront by the new men 
in the Kremlin. They can accuse you of 
nothing which they themselves have not 
already done. 

Announce the release of Mindszenty, of 
Groesz, of the 11 Protestant priests, of every 
man and woman in jail because of false con- 
fessions obtained by impermissible means. 

And place in the jails those who obtained 
the confessions in this evil manner. Thus 
you will be doing no more or less than 
Moscow has done. Who can point a finger 
at you? Who can say you are unfaithful to 
communism? 

Follow quickly before you are asked why 
you have not already done it. Announce 
the release of all against whom false accusa- 
tions have been made. It may be the differ- 
ence between being purged and receiving the 
order of Lenin. 

And now, this is saying goodbye 
prove that a man's shadow can reverse itself 
as quickly as the man—and see you again. 
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Let’s Not Get “Depressionitis,” That’s 
What Moscow Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not be mind readers, but we can still be 
readers-between-the-lines. Behind all 
the maneuvering going on inside the 
Kremlin, one fact is certainly clear. The 
Red strategists have decided that the 
cause of world revolution will be fos- 
tered now by playing the peace game. 
They have come to the conclusion that 
military adventures against the West- 
ern nations fail to achieve the big goal. 
That big goal simply is the collapse of 
the capitalistic world. Now the new 
line has been worked out. The Soviets 
are going to try the second approach. 
By pretending to have peaceful aspira- 
tions, they expect the Western World to 
cut down its rearmament program. But 
they expect that this cut will mean far 
more than a reduction in weapons. 
They expect us to fall on our collective 
faces and to spin into an economic col- 
lapse. 

There are lots of Americans who fall 
for this line. They are starting to talk 
about declining market conditions, stock 
losses, and the rest of the patter which 
the Moscow herdsmen like to hear. This 
is the bad disease which some people 
acquired in the 1930’s, and it is made up 
mostly of phobias which are built on 
phony scares, 

Let us not fall for this “depressionitis” 
rigmarole. America is just entering 
the atomic age, the electronic age, the 
era of private aviation, the era of color 
television. There are millions of new 
homes to be built to replace buildings 
put up 50 years ago all over this country. 
There are superhighways to build, and 
superairports to plan. We are not going 
to decline. Let the boys in the Kremlin 
know it. We are going to rise. 


Always Remember Those Red Tricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp a timely 
editorial by the distinguished publisher 
of the Los Angeles Mirror, Mr, Virgil 
Pinkley: 

ALWAYS REMEMBER THOSE Rep TRICKS 

Peace hopes. again center on that tiny, 
neutral island of Panmunjom in the center 
of the Korean battlefields. 

Despite the restrained optimism prevailing 
it is still far too early to pass judgment on 
the real desires and sincerity of the Commu- 
nists. The prisoner-exchange deal seems 
reasonable but once before we sat for more 
than a year along those green felt-covered 
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tables only to be terribly misled and deeply 
disappointed. The Reds doublecrossed us. 
They used the time to build up a mighty 
fighting machine of Chinese and North Ko- 
reans numbering more than 1 million. 

Why this sudden switch in Soviet-led Com- 
munist tactics? There are many reasons 
why the Reds might want to appear to lead 
a world peace drive. Until we can ascertain 
their true intentions we should do the fol- 
lowing: 

1. At the slightest indication of another 
stalemate in the negotiations (a) insist on 
a break in the deadlock and (b) set a defi- 
nite time limit for the talks. 

2. Continue to build our military strength 
on the land, sea, and in the air over and 
around Korea. 

8. Acquire quickly adequate supplies of 
munitions and other key materiel in Korea. 

4. Keep our aerial pressure on the Reds in 
Korea, 

5. Step up our offensive against Commu- 
nist fronts everywhere, 

6. Repulse quickly and with maximum 
losses to the enemy any advances against 
our positions in Korea. 

7. Refuse to cut back quickly or drastically 
our defensive military build-ups. 

Moscow, by a 6-month so-called “peace 
offensive,” could gain 5 to 10 years on us. 
The current peace drive has one or more of 
the following four purposes: 


1. Solidify the position of the new regime 
in Russia internally. 

2. Strengthen the satellite setup and pre- 
vent deflections behind the Iron Curtain. 

3. Drive a wedge between the United 
States and the free world. 

4. Cause us and others to reduce sharply 
security measures and convert industrial 
military output to civilian purposes. 

Remember that the Kremlin turned this 
peace campaign on within a matter of hours. 
They can cancel it just as quickly. 

The bosses in Moscow who rule interna- 
tional communism are sworn world revolu- 
tionaries. We should never forget that the 
final objective of communism is to win 
world domination by any means, fair or 
foul, and to employ force if necessary. 

We have met the Reds more than halfway 
on the new Panmunjom negotiations. All 
of the fighting, killing, and dying in Korea 
has been at the dictate of Moscow and 
Peiping. The record is clear on this point. 
It is one we should all remember. We forget 
s0 quickly. 

How many people remember that World 
War II was speeded by the unholy alliance 
made between Hitler and Stalin in August 
1939? Once this deal between the Nazis and 
the Communists was cooked up it assured 
Hitler that he would not have to fight si- 
multaneously on two fronts, 

It may be that the Reds, for their best 
interests, now desire a cease-fire or peace 
arrangement in Korea, Only time will tell. 
Meanwhile, we must avoid the folly of not 
remembering the long, long list of Com- 


munist broken promises and double- 
crosses, 

VIRGIL PINKLEY, 
APRIL 10, 1953. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, who likes 
the Indians? Cleveland, that is, 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Act Is Dis- 
criminatory and Unjust—It Must Be 
Completely Revised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is an 
affront to all freedom-loving people. It 
is based on the erroneous doctrine that 
some races are superior to others. This 
theory is directly opposed to our Ameri- 
can ideals and beliefs, 

I believe that the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act is especially harsh and 
discriminatory as regards Catholics and 
Jews. America became great because 
she has always served as a refuge for 
the oppressed and persecuted of all na- 
tions and religions. As a responsible 
leader in world affairs, we must not let 
racial hatred and religious bigotry guide 
our actions. The racists and reaction- 
ary philosophy of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act does nothing to in- 
crease the security of our country. It 
does not provide safety against Commu- 
nist penetration. Frankly, it under- 
mines the principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice, which are so deeply rooted 
in the democratic traditions of America. 

The distinguished Commission ap- 
pointed in September 1952 by former 
President Truman to study the immigra- 
tion problem has submitted its report to 
President Eisenhower and the Congress. 
It is interesting to note that included on 
the seven-man Commission were Msgr. 
John F. O’Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties and Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixon, 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of St. Paul, This Commission 
conducted 15 days of intensive hearings 
in 11 cities throughout the United States. 
The report of this Commission follows 
fairly closely former President Tru- 
man’s veto message of June 25, 1952, 
vetoing the McCarran-Walter bill. The 
Commission in its report stated that the 
national-origins quota system should be 
abolished and that instead there should 
be a unified quota system—admitting an 
annual maximum of one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent of the population of the United 
States, as determined by the most recent 
census, with visas allocated in terms of 
family, economic and political needs, 
but without regard to national origin, 
race, creed, or color. The report pro- 
poses the creation of a permanent Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation to allocate visas and administer 
our immigration and naturalization 
policy. 

I am heartily in favor of the Commis- 
sion’s report. Its report it based on the 
ancient American concepts of due proc- 
ess and fair play. It calls for an immi- 
gration and naturalization program for 
an adult and secure America. 

Let me state that I am deeply shocked 
by remarks on the floor of the House of 
Representatives by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], coauthor of 
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the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
when he described opposition to the act 
as coming from “professional Jews.” 
The true fact is that the opponents of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act in- 
clude men and women of every religion, 
of every national strain, of every po- 
litical party, of every occupation and 
every walk of life. Cardinal Mooney, of 
Detroit, has denounced the law as dis- 
criminatory. Archbishop Cushing, of 
Boston, has called the law un-Christian 
and un-American. Bishop McVinney, of 
Providence, has stated that the law re- 
minded him of Hitler’s principles. Many 
other distinguished prelates of the Cath- 
olic Church, as well as many prominent 
churchmen of the Protestant faith and 
eminent rabbis, have vigorously con- 
demned the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act. The evidence is clear that the 
religious and democratic conscience 
of America is against the present 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

There must be a speedy and drastic 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act. We must have a new, 
enlightened, progressive, humane, and 
just immigration law. The law immigra- 
tion law must reflect the true American 
doctrines of fairness, justice, and equal- 
ity. America must demonstrate to the 
world that we believe in the dignity of 
human beings and the equality of man. 
I shall make every effort to get my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
of the United States to join with me in 
the fight to completely revise the present 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
This law is now known as the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The Lookout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was recently called to my attention 
that the American Cattle Producer car- 
ried an editorial that very clearly dis- 
cusses the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, 
Benson’s basic ideas: 

[From the American Cattle Producer of 

March 1953] 


Tue LOOKOUT 


Less Government support and more private 
enterprise is the new farm policy of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. Here it 
is in his own words: 

“The supreme test of any Government pol- 
icy, agricultural or other, should be ‘How 
will it affect the character, morale, and well- 
being of our people?“ We need—the world 
needs—a strong America in the critical years 
ahead. 

“Freedom is a God-given, eternal principle 
vouchsafed to us under the Constitution. It 
must be continually guarded as something 
more precious than life itself. It is doubtful 
if any man can be politically free who de- 
pends upon the state for sustenance. A 
completely planned and subsidized economy 
weakens initiative, discourages industry, de- 
stroys character, demoralizes the people. 

“The future of agriculture and the pres- 
ervation of a sound economic system depend 
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upon the vigorous reemphasis of the prin- 
ciples, benefits and values of private com- 
petitive enterprise. 

“Our agricultural policy should aim to ob- 
tein in the market place full parity prices of 
farm products and parity incomes for farm 
people so that farmers will have freedom to 
operate efficiently and to adjust their pro- 
duction to changing consumer demands in 
an expanding economy. This objective can- 
not be assured by Government programs 
alone. It can be achieved only with a steady 
level of prices, high employment and pro- 
duction, and rising output per worker. 

“The most important method of promoting 
the long-time welfare of farm people and the 
Nation is the support of adequate programs 
of research and education in the production, 
processing, marketing, and utilization of 
farm products, and in problems of rural liv- 
ing. ‘This program, with freedom, has en- 
abled farmers to do their full share in pro- 
viding the American people with the highest 
level of living in the world, Moderate fur- 
ther balanced expansion is necessary to en- 
able farmers to provide an even better diet 
for our increasing population. 

Price supports should provide insurance 
against disaster to the farm-producing plant 
and help to stabilize national food supplies. 
But price supports which tend to prevent 
production shifts toward a balanced supply 
in terms of demand and which encourage 
uneconomic production and result in con- 
tinuing heavy surpluses and subsidies should 
be avoided. Our efforts should be to reorient 
our present national policies and programs 
so that they will contribute to the develop- 
ment of a prosperous and productive agricul- 
ture within our free enterprise system. 

“It is generally agreed that there is danger 
in the undue concentration of power in the 
Federal Government. Too many Americans 
are calling on Washington to do for them 
what they should be willing to do for them- 
selves. 

“The principles of economic freedom are 
applicable to farm problems. We seek a 
minimum of restrictions on farm production 
and marketing to permit the maximum of 
dependence on free market prices as the best 
guides to production and consumption. 
Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for Government bounty rather 
than producing for a free market. 

“Our agricultural policy will emphasize 
the further development of both domestic 
and foreign markets for farm products. We 
will seek ways and means of improving the 
operation of free markets. We envision in- 
creased efficiency in marketing and distribu- 
tion as well as in production, more complete 
crop and market reports, improved grading 
and inspection services and an expanded 
educational program for better human nutri- 
tion. In these ways, as in others, we can 
serve the best interests of consumers as 
well as farmers. 

“tnefficiency should not be subsidized in 
agr culture or any other segment of our 
economy. Relief programs should be oper- 
ated as such—not as an aid to the entire 
egricultural industry. Emergency programs 
should be terminated when the emergency is 
over. 


The United States Is a Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i OF 
HON. FRED L. BUSBEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 20, 1953 
Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed surprised when President Eisen- 
hower, in commenting on the Senate de- 


bate pertaining to the confirmation of 
Charles E, Bohlen as United States Am- 
bassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, said: 

In a democracy, one has to expect that. 


While for years the Democrats, 
through design or otherwise, have re- 
ferred to our form of government as a 
democracy, there is no reason why a Re- 
publican. should do so, even though. he 
be the President of the United States. 

In this connection, I wish to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
entitled “The United States Is a Repub- 
lic,” which was sent to me by my good 
friend, Charles A. Marshall of Chicago, 
III.: 

THE UNITED STATES Is A REPUBLIC 

America was set up as a republic, which 
means that the laws are made and adminis- 
tered by representatives who, directly or indi- 
rectly, are chosen by the people to protect 
the interests of all the people. 

The word “republic” means rule for the 
people and it sets a limit to political power. 
It signifies an organization dealing with af- 
fairs that concern the public, this implying 
that there are also private affairs—a sphere 
of ‘social and personal life—with which the 
government is not and should not be con- 
cerned. 

“The word ‘democracy’ means rule by the 
masses and mass rule means mob rule.” 
(James Madison, from the Federalist Papers.) 

“A pure democracy can admit no cure for 
the mischiefs of faction. A common passion 
or interest will be felt by a majority and 
there is nothing to check the inducements 
to sacrifice the weaker party. Hence it is 
that democracies have ever been found in- 
compatible with personal security or the 
rights of property, and have, in general, been 
as short in their lives as they have been vio- 
lent in their deaths.” 

Obviously, there can be no individual free- 
dom unless the rights of the minority can be 
protected, and in an unrestrained democracy 
it’s too easy for the organized pressure groups 
to impose on the rights of others. 

“Bill of Rights“ misnamed; should be 
“Statement of Prohibitions” because we limit 
our Government as to what they can do as 
public officials. 

Human rights are natural rights, born in 
every human being along with his life, and 
“inseparable from his life.” People cannot 
be given that which already belongs to them, 
and only to them, 

In England the English bill of rights is 
entirely correct in name because it is a state- 
ment of certain freedoms which the British 
Government permits its subjects. 

In America public officials are the recipi- 
ents of permission, not the donors. They are 
the servants, not the masters. 


More Freedom in the Market Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “More Freedom in the Market 
Place,” by William B. Wright, partner- 
ship owner, Mary's River Ranch, Deeth, 
Nev., and director, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which ap- 
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peared in the March 27, 1953, issue of 
Washington Report, published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as follows: 


The livestock industry has never asked its 
Government for any Kind of subsidies and 
it never will. 

Any clamor for Government aids will come 
largely from those who have recently moved 
in on the fringe of the industry, but not 
from the real ranchmen and the experienced 
feeders, 

We believe in a free market. That is why 
we also believe that Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson should now have the moral support 
of every businessman, whether he is a live- 
stock producer, or in the textile industry, 
or in the machine tool industry. It is clear 
to us that Secretary Benson also believes in 
the free market. This is a sound economic 
principle that in the long range is the best 
for everybody and from which we will all 
benefit the most. 

In the livestock industry we expect to have 
our ups and downs as the years go along, but 
we are convinced from experience that we 
will haye more ups than downs if we main- 
tain a free market, which means a free 
American economy. 

At the moment Secretary Benson is under 
attack by organized mischief makers who 
want to prevent any basic reexamination of 
our national farm policy. 

A part of this attack on him has been the 
charge that in continuing dairy supports at 
90 percent of parity for a year, beginning 
April 1, he was being influenced by politics. 
This is false and every businessman in Amer- 
ica should understand it. Under existing 
law, basic farm commodities must be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity. This includes 
such grains as wheat and corn, Which form 
the bulk of the feed used in dairy produc- 
tion. 

The Secretary in fairness to the dairy pro- 
ducers could not do less than he did in their 
behalf, nor did he act at all without calling 
in an advisory committee composed of con- 
gressional and dairy farm leaders and various 
other dairy industry representatives. j 

The ultimate decision had the full back- 
ing of President Eisenhower and the rest of 
the Cabinet. At the same time, Mr. Benson 
made it very clear that in his opinion con- 
tinuing maximum supports are not the long- 
range solution to the dairy industry prob- 
lems. 

In the one year that dairy products will 
be supported at 90 percent of parity, the 
dairy industry has pledged itself to work on 
the program to reduce Government support 
purehases to the absolute minimum. 

The Secretary was confident that he would 
have cooperation by the industry when he 
took his stand. 

As livestock producers, we ranchmen have 
had all the experience with Government 
interference in our business that we want. 


We had it when price controls on meat were 


in effect. And while the consumer did not 
understand it, his great difficulty in obtain- 
ing meat at fair prices was due to certain 
controls on the livestock producers and the 
meat industry of which. we were keenly 
aware but which received little notice in the 
daily press. 

Our stand against any sort of Government 
control, whether by way of restriction on 
marketing, or in pegged prices, or a price 
support, is based on ‘harsh experience. We 
know that in the end the very people that 
such Government meddling is supposed to 
assist are the ones who are hurt the most. 
The classic example of the moment is the 
consumer under meat price controls. Not 
until controls went off was there a sub- 
stantial reduction in the retail prices of 
meat. 

Secretary Benson has one of the most dif- 
ficult assignments of any Cabinet officer in 
the last generation. He has fallen heir to 
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‘instruments that make an orchestra, each 


a set of statutory provisions with relation to 
the market in whose formation he had no 
hand whatever. He must obey both the 
letter and the spirit of the law. In the 
meantime, he is making it very clear that 
he believes in the policy of the national ad- 
ministration toward agriculture. This policy 
has as its basic principle an emphasis on a 
free market. 

Istand behind him on that premise know- 
ing full well that the future welfare of this 
country revolves around a free market, a free 
America, and a free people. 


A Pension for Our Older Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following resolution: 


Whereas it is ever nrore difficult for the 
workingman to save money during his able 
working years to assure an independent old 
age; and 

Whereas the present social-security bene- 
fits are far from adequate, in view of the 
mounting cost of living, to provide a decent 
standard of living for the retired worker; 
and 

Whereas the Massachusetts House and 
Senate on March 10, 1953, did approve reso- 
lutions asking Congress to set up a pension 
system of at least $100 a month to every 
person over 65 years of age in the United 
States; and 

Whereas our National Congress has not to 
this date acted in favor of House bill 1041 
as presented by Congressman THOMAS J. 
LANE, from Massachusetts, on January 6, 1953, 
which would amend the Social Security Act 
to provide a direct Federal pension of at 
least $100 a month to all American citizens 
who have been citizens 10 years or over, to 
be prorated according to the cost of living 
as on January 3, 1953: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Local No. 540, Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, A. F. of L., 
assembled, go on record as fully supporting 
saic bill H. R. 1041 to the end that this bill 
will be given an early hearing, and give com- 
fort to the average American citizen in his 
retirement, 


Invocation by Francis Cardinal Spellman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the invocation of 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, which was delivered at the dia- 
mond jubilee of the Hotel Association 
of New York on February 4, 1953. 

The invocation follows: 

Soldiers in Korea, what shall you say to 
us who live in peace, while you by war’s 
uncertain fate are bound? I read an answer 
in each upturned face or lowered head while 
I, in sacrifice and prayer, with you beg God 
to bring men peace—an answer, varied as the 


vibrant with its own true note, yet weaving 
into one great harmony that swells and, 
cresting, breaks upon the harkening ear, or 
as great waves that rhythmic beat, drum- 
like, upon a shore beneath the baton of a 
hurricane. And here within mine an- 
guished soul I catch this answer, which your 
many-throated voice cries out to me. Just 
as our dead cry out from muted lips, with 
eloquence you cry: “We did not wish to 
fight, yet fight we did. Reluctantly we left 
our native shores, by duty called to serve 
our country’s cause and take up battle in 
these somber hills; but it is now our firm, 
unwavering will to carry on, determined to 
keep faith with them who sacrificed them- 
selves for us. The blood and price they 
gave was limitless, who gave their all. Never 
will we betray that trust. Our dead shall 
never taunt the living because what they 
had saved for us we lost. We are not happy 
in this bloody strife, we long to share the 
luxury of peace, the blessed bounties peace 
holds in her lap. It is for our own children 
that we fight, for wives, parents, and friends, 
for all that binds the soul of man to man 
and man to God—to guard these sacred 
gifts, bestowed on us by Him we call Qur 
Father, we now bend to this vile task, with 
hope and fervent prayer that we may live to 
see our homes again and feel beneath our 
feet. our native earth. Please tell the folks 
back home we struggle on with courage born 
of hope for better days and better ways of 
life than now we know—with faith that, deep 
beneath the mirth and play the airways 
bring us from the far-off States, there stirs 
a mighty Nation’s gratitude. We shall not 
fail our sacred trust—and yours—nor leave 
“democracy” a graven word upon a tomb- 
stone, in a prison world. 

Soldiers in Korea, how shall I answer you, 
whose eyes search mine? With the strict 
truth—and pray you understand: The folks 
back home are wakened to your need. Since 
you are blood of ours, you know full well 
how slowly men of peace prepare for war, re- 
peated blows must forge the shining blade, 
a maze of plots quicken our laggard wills; 
the studied insults of a well-armed foe but 
tardily have ‘roused our Nation's soul, and 
loosed us from our dreams of hard-earned 
peace, a people whose strong heart abhorreth 
war now humbly girds itself in just defense, 
geared to do battle for those precious gifts 
whose sum is liberty. Despite delays, pray 
count the folks back home as one with you, 
solicitous to succor all your needs. Admir- 
ing you, we offer deepest thanks; revering 
you, we offer our hearts’ love, defenders, 
saviors of our country’s life. 


The Symbol of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 


in the Record a speech delivered by my 


valued friend and eminent jurist, the 
Honorable Saul S. Streit, judge of the 
Court of General Sessions of New York. 
This address was made at a testimonial 
dinner given in honor of County Com- 
mander Milton M. Rosenberg, of the New 
York County Council of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America. 

On this occasion Judge Streit most de- 
servedly was given an Americanism 
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award from the New York County Coun- 
cil of the Jewish War Veterans. His 
outstanding service to the community, 
State, and Nation in maintaining and 
promoting the ideals of Americanism 
amongst the youth of America is known 
to all and is most commendatory. He is 
well deserving of the honor bestowed 
on him. 

The Jewish War Veterans, as the pa- 
triotie voice of American Jewry, main- 
taiss a liaison with over 23 million vet- 
erans in the United States who in them- 
selves and their families constitute the 
most pertinent voice in America today. 
Because its men and women speak as 
veteran to veteran, the JWV is able to 
enlist the sympathy and active support 
of all major veterans’ organizations in 
support of their really worthwhile 
projects. 

THE SYMBOL OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Address of Judge Saul S. Streit at Jewish 
War Veterans dinner, April 11, 1953) 

I am flattered and honored by this cita- 
tion but not at all certain that I am worthy 
of this rare distinction coming from an or- 
ganization of Americans whose past is re- 
plete with valor, sacrifice, and devotion; 
whose present is a dedication to freedom, 
justice, and brotherly love; and who would 
in the future again pledge their lives and 
their fortunes for the unalienable right to 
Lfe, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

To me, the title “Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States” has a deep significance. 

As I look upon this emblem engrafted on 
this plaque or trophy, it brings to mind the 
words of that immortal liberal, soldier, and 
jurist, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who said: 
“We live by symbols.” 

The flag is but a bit of bunting, yet when 
raised, it is a symbol. 

Its red is our life blood, 

Its stars, our world. 

Its blue, our heaven. 

It owns our land. 

At will, it throws away our lives. 

The crucifix is the symbol of Christianity. 

The feast of Passover, which we just cele- 
brated, is a traditional symbol of freedom 
from slavery. 

And so this crest of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans with its star of David encircled by the 
wreath of American victory and superim- 
posed by the American eagle is a symbol, 

You will notice how the Mogen Duvid and 
the eagle blend in perfect harmony, 

It means that there is not the slightest 
inconsistency between our Jewish heritage 
and the principles enunciated in the Decla- 


-ration of Independence by the Continental 


Congress at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 

It means that there is no conflict between 
the Talmud and the doctrines proclaimed 
in our Constitution adopted at the Conven- 
tion on September 17, 1787. 

In fact, they are a translation into reality 
of the ideals of Judaism. 

It means that we believe that government 
derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed, and in the unalienable right 
to worship God as we choose, 

This symbol means our unswerving alle- 
giance to America and what it stands for. 

As distinguished from fascism and com- 
munism, where man is a tool—a slave of the 
supreme state; communism denies that man 
is a child of God. 

Notwithstanding the- recent conciliatory 
policy adopted by the Kremlin, communism 
is nonetheless an atheistic conspiracy to de- 
stroy this Government or any Other govern- 
ment not communistic; and any person who 
is actively concerned in the affairs of the 
Communist Party is guilty of conspiracy 
against the United States. 
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A Jew in America who believes and prac- 
tices the precepts of his religion must per- 
force be a good American. 

A Jew cannot become a Communist and 
remain a Jew. No more than a Catholic or 
Protestant can become a Communist and 
remain a Catholic or a Protestant. 

A Jew who has become a Communist has 
forsaken his religion and his action is as 
un-Jewish as it is un-American. He has 
become an apostate—a deserter—and, under 
the highest authority in the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, cannot even claim burial 
in a Jewish burial ground. 

And this wreath of victory is silent yet 
forceful testimony of the spirit, the sacrifice, 
the devotion and patriotism of the American 
Jew. 

This symbol of the Jewish War Veterans is 
the best cnswer to the libel against the Jew 
by the demagogues, the anti-Semites and 
the hatemongers. 

During every emergency from Valley Forge 
to Korea, the Jews have distinguished them- 
selves for bravery, valor, and loyalty. 

Our archives are replete with the heroic 
deeds of members of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans. 

I could recount many instances of courage, 
bravery, and sacrifice. 

I could begin with the story of Haym Salo- 
mon, who gave up his fortune to finance the 
American Revolution. 

And continue on and tell you about the 
intrepid courage of the seven Jewish soldiers 
who, during the Civil War, received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

I could then talk about the 5,000 Jewish 
soldiers who served during the Spanish- 
American War. 

And then tell about the sacrifice of Chap- 
lin Goode and his fellow ministers of reli- 
gion who gave up their lifebelts and then 
went down with the steamship Dorchester, 
locked arm in arm, in the gray light of a cold 
Atlantic dawn so that others might live. 

But it would take many, many hours to 
even attempt to relate the details of a few 
of these episodes. 

However, a brief reference to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and the Army Almanac will 
demonstrate more forcefully the role of the 
Jewish war veterans in successfully defend- 
ing the American way of life. 

During the First World War, the Jews con- 
tributed over 250,000 to the Armed Forces 
of the United States. This manpower con- 
stituted 594 percent of the total of the Armed 
Forces; whereas the Jewish population in the 
United States was only 3% percent. In that 
conflict, the Jews suffered 12,000 casualties, 
of whom 3,500 died in action. 

During the Second World War, the Jewish 
contribution was over 550,000. This was 414 
percent of all the Armed Forces; whereas the 

Jewish population was again only 3% per- 
cent. Here they suffered over 40,000 casual- 
ties, of whom 11,000 died in action. 

On the fortunate side of the ledger, they 
received over 52,000 awards for bravery and 
valor. 

Equally glorious is the record of our spir- 
Itual leaders. Though clergymen were ex- 
empt from military service, 311 ordained rab- 
bis volunteered and saw active service as 
chaplains in every theater of war. 

This contribution from Jewry was above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

These figures do not tell the entire story 
but, as I said, they are significant in reveal- 
ing the role the Jews played in the fight 
of all free people for democracy and for 
the survival of religious freedom. 

Jews seek no special credit for these ex- 
ceptional deeds, We simply are proud of you 
for having fulfilled your duty as Americans. 

And it is an indication of what to expect 
of the American Jew in the future should 
our country call, 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the symbol 
of the Jewish War Veterans. I am grateful 
for this honor, I shall cherish it. 


Going Places? — Americans Can, But Most 
Folks Can't 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, for years, 
the barriers have been rising higher and 
higher against freedom to move about 
our planet. There was a time when 
people who felt like it could just get up 
and git. Those days are just about gone 
for more than half the world. Americans 
who want to travel can get a passport 
without much trovble, but even we can- 
not go everywhere. They just would not 
let most of us in anywhere the hammer 
and sickle rules the roost. You cannot 
get to Russia, China, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and lots of 
other places unless you carry 15 kinds of 
diplomatic pull, and even then you may 
find yourself stopped at every gate. 

But we have a snap in comparison with 
other people. They cannot get out. If 
you live almost anywhere, and they do let . 
you out, they count the money you can 
take with you and restrict the amount 
you can spend any place you do go. So 
you cannot take it with you when you 
finally go, and you cannot take it with 
you when you just go. 

There ought to be an end to this kind 
of nonsense in the 20th century. People 
ought to be able to travel freely through- 
out our world and see how all of us live. 
Travel may not always broaden the 
mind, but it certainly deepens the under- 
standing. We should have more, not less, 
Mr. Malenkov, please note. 


Address of Secretary of Labor Durkin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Martin P. Dur- 
kin, Secretary of Labor, at a dinner 
meeting of the Greater Lawrence Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lawrence, Mass., on 
‘Thursday evening, April 16, 1953: 


I am happy to be here in Lawrence this 
evening. I have heard a great deal about 
the way you have been meeting the most dif- 
ficult of community problems—unemploy- 
ment. 

President Eisenhower asked me to convey 
to you his sincere interest in the success 
of your economic development program. He 
has been personally concerned about your 
situation ever since he got a first-hand look 
at it back on October 21 last year. He was 
much encouraged by the progress report that 
he received the week before last from your 
Senators and Congressmen, your governor 
and mayor, and the Lawrence delegation in, 
his office at the White House. He wants you 
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to know that your problem is obtaining his 
personal attention as well as that of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and of myself. He 
has been much impressed by the great 
initiative shown against real odds by your 
community in bringing in new industries 
to replace the jobs lost in textiles. He par- 
ticularly wants you to know that he has 
great confidence in the future of Lawrence, 
based on his faith in its people and in their 
determination to rebuild the prosperity of 
their community. 

Your delegation made several suggestions 
to the President; one of them was the set- 
ting aside of parts of future procurements 
of woolens and worsteds for negotiation into 
mills working 80 hours or less a week. The 
same recommendation was made by dele- 
gations from the A. F. of L. and CIO textile 
unions. You will be interested to know that 
this program has already been undertaken. 
The first worsted set-asides are being 
awarded this week. The value of woolen and 
worsted contracts to be placed over the next 
75 days will be substantial. Lawrence 
should benefit from some of these contracts 
if your mills bid for them competitively. 
Procurement officials tell me that this set- 
aside program not only costs the Govern- 
ment no more, but it actually saves the 
Government money. 

While this is an important method of 
assisting surplus labor areas, we all know 
thas what the Government buys is such a 
small amount of the total production of 
the textile industry that the jobs thus cre- 
ated can never offset a drop in civilian de- 
mand. 


DIVERSIFICATION IS SOLUTION 


The real solution of Lawrence’s problem, 
therefore, is in diversification—in spreading 
your economic base so that the community's 
prosperity and the jobs of its workers are not 
dependent upon the ups and downs of a 
single industry. 

To accomplish this for your city and its 
people will take a four-way partnership— 
your community, private industry, your 
State, and the Nation. 

The Labor Department's interest in this 
spot surplus manpower problem dates from 
March 4, 1913, when President William How- 
ard Taft signed the law creating the Depart- 
ment. It was directed by Congress to ad- 
vance (wage earners’) opportunities for 
profitable employment. When Congress re- 
assigned the Bureau of Employment Security 
to the Department, with its responsibilities 
for placement of workers and unemployment 
insurance, it reemphasized the Department's 
role of job developer. 

Our principal concern, of course, is the set- 
back that unemployment represents to the 
worker and his family—the cut in income 
for himself, the lowered standard of living 
for his family, and the impairment’ of his 
ability to raise his children as he would 
like to. 

Unemployment insurance does replace 
some of this lost Income. It puts back in 
an area some of the purchasing power lost 
when textile mills close or go on short time, 
It provides an immediate support to the 
entire economy right where the economy 
needs such support most. - But it cannot do 
a satisfactory job in communities where un- 
employment is of long duration. Here in 
Lawrence, for example, exhaustions of bene- 
fits run far too high. Even, then, payments 
in this area alone total between nine and 
ten million dollars a year. When you suc- 
ceed in creating enough new jobs to replace 
the ones you have lost, as Iam confident you 
will, it will represent not only a new way of 
life for the workers concerned and your 
entire community, but also a saving of seven 
to eight million dollars a year to the State, 
the Nation, and the companies who pay the 
unemployment-insurance taxes. 

From a purely administrative point of 
view, the employment service is also severe- 
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ly handicapped in its operations when jobs 
are simply not available to employ the 
workers of an area. Wherever this is the 
case in a community, we feel it is the re- 
sponsibility of the local employment office 
manager, assisted by his state agency, to 
bring these facts to the attention of the com- 
munity leadership and assist them in under- 
taking action programs to create the jobs 
needed. I am told that this is exactly the 
way several of our employment service man- 
agers in hard-hit towns in New England 
have functioned. 


LAWRENCE WORST IN NATION 


‘These islands of surplus labor in an other- 
wise prosperous nation pose a national prob- 
lem. Dislocations are of course inevitable 
in a changing economy like our own. But 
unless corrected, they act like a brake on 
the growth and expansion of our entire na- 
tional economy. We have 35 labor market 
areas in the country today with 6 to 20 per- 
cent of their workers without jobs. Law- 
rence is the most critical situation of all, 
due to your job losses in textiles. The Na- 
tion can ill afford this waste on our human 
resources at any time, least of all now. 

But this is not only.a problem. It also 
presents an opportunity—an opportunity to 
expanding industry looking for locations for 
branch plants. Here, in Lawrence, are 
reservoirs of skilled, stable work forces. Here, 
too, are unused amounts of physical energy, 
of power, of water and of other natural re- 
sources. Here are partly utilized community 
facilities—homes, schools, churches, and 
shopping centers—to house and service this 
labor force, amidst national shortages of 
many of these things. Most important of 
all, perhaps, is the community's welcome to 
new industry, expressed here in Lawrence by 
your Greater Lawrence Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Industrial Development. It is this 
fact which holds out a real promise for the 
future of your city, since many companies 
today are seeking areas into which they can 
expand. 

Indeed, companies already utilizing this 
and other areas of surplus labor are among 
the leaders of American industry. It can 
truly be said that these are centers of in- 


dustrial opportunity. 
SIX WAYS TO HELP 


But it is primarily the job of the com- 
munity to bring these assets to the attention 
of expanding industry. Here are six steps 
many communities haye used successfully: 

Step No. 1 is to study your own assets 
and liabilities, particularly from the point 
of view of new industry. Industry wants to 
know all about an area's labor force, its 
transportation facilities, its utilities, its fi- 
nances, its industrial sites, its educational 
and recreational facilities, its bonded indebt- 
edness for the community itself, and as it 
compares to other communities of compara- 
ble size elsewhere. This self-study should 
not only turn up the community's assets, but 
also the community's liabilities. One tex- 
tile town, after such a survey, found that 
its two greatest liabilities were its general 
appearance and its history of poor industrial 
relations. It is setting about to correct both 
of them. 

The second step to success is money—sub- 
stantial amounts both for equity capital and 
for promotional purposes. Pottsville, Pa., 
started its industrial-development drive last 
summer with a house-to-house canvass for 
loans from the citizens to provide equity 
capital for the construction of new plants 
for industry. That town of 23,000 raised 
$460,000. Herrin, III., with 11,000 population, 
has raised over $800,000 in the last 4 years 
for equity capital for similar plant con- 
struction. Scranton, Pa., has raised close 
to $4 million in the same way, and this has 
provided the equity capital for 37 new plants. 
In raising money, these cities also raised 
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morale and built community cooperation. 
They gave tangible evidence of their recep- 
tivity to new enterprise. 

A third step which many of these areas 
have undertaken is the construction of new 
plants even before a new industry has agreed 
to come in. I understand your neighboring 
city of Lowell is constructing such a plant 
at this time, Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, and 
Downingtown, Pa., have all had success with 
this approach. They report that the short- 
age of new plant capacity, nationwide, is 
such that they have had no trouble finding 
tenants, usually before the building is 
complete, 

The fourth step involves industrial rela- 
tions. The most ambitious industrial-de- 
velopment program cannot succeed without 
stable industrial relations in a community. 
Most manufacturers look at the industrial- 
relations record of a community on their 
first visit. They talk to the managements 
of companies already there to find out what 
their experience has been. Some communi- 
ties have found, in studying their assets 
and liabilities, that a poor record of labor- 
management relations was handicapping 
them in their efforts to attract new indus- 
try. They have undertaken community pro- 
grams aimed at improving their record, and 
have discovered that a good reputation for 
industrial peace can be made. 

The fifth essential step is an effective pro- 
motional program. This usually is built 
around an industrial development commit- 
tee or corporation, with a full-time director, 
such as you have here. It is important 
that your story be told to the managements 
of industrial enterprises throughout the 
country who are making the decisions that 
can mean prosperity for your community. 
You cannot hide your light under a bushel 
in this business. There are times when 
modesty is a virtue, but this is not one of 
them. 

Finally, the sixth step in your concentra- 
tion upon new enterprise is not to overlook 
the possibilities for expanding existing en- 
terprises. Part of every community survey 
should include a careful study of the growth 
potential in the small businesses that are al- 
ready located in town. There may be acres 
of diamonds in your own backyard. 

You haye made a most promising start in 
your economic diversification program here. 
And I feel confident that if you business, 
civic, government, and labor leaders in Law- 
rence would initiate such of these additional 
measures as fit your own needs within the 
next 60 days, you could be in sight of your 
goal by this time next year. 


CAN HELP OURSELVES 


In short, communities can do more for 
themselves than anyone can do for them. 
Outsiders can help to some extent, particu- 
larly in bridging the gap between the com- 
munity and outside industry. Utilities and 
railroads serving the area can be most help- 
ful. For example, the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. circulated an excellent brochure, 
prepared mostly at its own expense, for the 
Pottsville Chamber of Commerce. It was 
sent to some 3,000 industrial contacts 
throughout the United States and developed 
several leads for the local group to follow 
up. Railroads all have industrial develop- 
ment departments which ought to be more 
extensively used by these community de- 
velopment groups. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad circularized their industrial con- 
tacts nationwide with a brief economic sur- 
vey of Vincennes, Ind., another one of these 
areas. After leads have been developed, 
very often utilities and railroads do detailed 
studies for prospects on the costs of locating 
in the area in question. This includes the 
costs of shipping needed raw materials to 
the community, the costs of shipping the 
finished items to their principal markets, 
the costs of power, heat, light, and taxes. 
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I understand the Boston & Maine Railroad 
brought a group of industrial realtors from 
Boston up to look at industrial properties 
available in Lawrence. These are all good 
examples of enlightened self-interest in in- 
dustry. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to ask all the utilities and railroads 
that service our 35 labor surplus areas to 
sit down with industrial development groups 
in these communities and see how they 
might be of help to these groups in bringing 
the assets of their communities to the atten- 
tion of industrial management throughout 
the Nation. 

There is still another sector of the business 
community which can be of great assist- 
ance to these labor-surplus areas and bene- 
fit themselves at the same time. These are 
the financial institutions—banks, insurance 
companies, and others. Many of them are 
interested in investing in industrial real 
estate. Several local industrial develop- 
ment corporations have worked out a pat- 
tern whereby an insurance company or bank 
provides first-mortgage financing for two- 
thirds of the cost of the plant, and the local 
corporation provides one-third in equity 
capital. If this were followed in all our 
labor-surplus areas until their employment 
levels were raised to the national average, 
it would open up an investment opportu- 
nity for our financial institutions estimated 
at more than $100 million. 

Industrial realtors also have a real op- 
portunity to help out. They are called in 
by manufacturers constantly to find loca- 
tions for branch plants. Insofar as they 
can recommend the available plant capacity 
and industrial sites in this and other labor- 
surplus areas to companies planning expan- 
sion, it would benefit the Nation as well as 
themselves. 

Manufacturers closing down plants in an 
area like yours have a particular obligation. 
The community and its people have done 
much for them for many years. I was im- 
pressed by the recent action of one textile 
manufacturer in retaining an industrial de- 
veloper in an executive capacity to assist 
communities his company leaves in bring- 
ing in new industry to replace the lost tex- 
tile jobs. It would be the best kind of 
enlightened self-interest for every such 
manufacturer to follow that example. 


MANUFACTURERS CAN HELP 

There is one part of the business com- 
munity which could make a greater contri- 
bution to the solution of this whole prob- 


lem than all the rest of us put together. 


And that is the manufacturers who are plan- 
ning to establish branch plants over the 
next few years. Their plant-location deci- 
sions must be based primarily on their pro- 
duction and marketing requirements. No 
one would ask them to locate in any area 
which would prove uneconomic for their 
operations. Many leading manufacturers 
have found, however, that their needs match 
very closely the resources of these labor- 
surplus areas. 

_ Secretary of Commerce Weeks plans to dis- 
cuss this whole problem with his business 
advisory council at its next meeting. The 
Commerce Department also plans to raise the 
problem with its industry advisory com- 
mittees. 

Secretary Weeks and I both feel that man- 
ufacturing firms planning expansions would 
serve the public interests and their own as 
well if they surveyed Lawrence and the other 
surplus areas to see if one of them cannot 
supply the production and marketing re- 
quirements of that expansion. 

This administration looks to private indus- 
try to assume the primary responsibility for 
keeping our economy stable and expanding 
as it must if we are to have job opportunities 
for our growing population. The better in- 
dustry discharges this responsibility, the less 
will be the public demand upon Government 
to increase its role in our economy. 
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Government, at all levels, has the respon- 
sibility of creating a climate in which ex- 
panding private industry provides good jobs 
at good pay. The Federal Government also 
has the duty, under the Employment Act of 
1946, of promoting economic stability and 
preventing the return of mass unemploy- 
ment across the land. This administration 
stands firmly on the pledge of that law. 

State development agencies and State em- 
ployment security departments can also be 
of very real assistance to labor surplus areas. 
The record that has been established by the 
economic development commission in your 
neighboring State of Connecticut, and by the 
development corporation in your neighboring 
State of New Hampshire, are both most im- 
pressive. A number of States from Maine to 
California are doing a fine job in assisting 
their communities to provide new job oppor- 
tunities for their workers. Every State ought 
to have a program like this, but particularly 
those 14 States where the Nation’s localized 
unemployment is concentrated. 


STATE PLANS ASSISTANCE 


I understand from Governor Herter that an 
expanded State economic development pro- 
gram is being planned for Massachusetts. 
People in Lawrence tell me that they look 
forward with keen anticipation to the pros- 
pect of real help from the State House. I 
certainly hope that this becomes a reality 
soon, because several communities in your 
State as well as Lawrence need this kind of 
technical assistance. 

The Federal Government can help out, too. 
It is, of course, a substantial factor in the 
economy, both in regard to the policies it 
sets and the defense materials it purchases; 
this last has been a particularly important 
factor since the Korean war. It has a very 
real responsibility to administer its eco- 
nomic power intelligently. It has made sub- 
stantial efforts to make better use of these 
surplus labor areas for defense production. 
Lawrence has received an impressive amount 
of defense business since the defense pro- 
gram began—over $4 million worth. 

The fact that this substantial proportion 
of defense business has come to Lawrence 
and that there is still surplus labor illus- 
trates dramatically the need for new facili- 
ties in growing industries if your community 
is to provide the jobs needed by your people. 
There is relatively little that the Govern- 
ment can do regarding plant location. The 
planes and tanks and shells required for the 
current defense effort are being produced 
almost entirely by private industry, and the 
location of additional facilities whenever 
they are needed is in large part determined 
by them. 

CAN EASE TAX LOAD 


The Federal Government usually effects 
the establishment of new production facili- 
ties by permitting manufacturers to amortize 
some proportion of the cost of new defense 
plants and equipment over 5 years instead 
of the usual 20 years. It has been suggested 
by several of the economic development 
leaders in labor surplus areas that the Goy- 
ernment could help them solve their em- 
ployment problems if some special consider- 
ation were given to applications for tax 
amortization from companies which plan to 
expand into such areas. 

This is being carefully considered by your 
Government. It appears to us that it should 
help these areas achieve the economic ex- 
pansion they need, make better use of man- 
power for the defense effort, and at the same 
time save the Government money by reduc- 
ing the disproportionate amount of unem- 
ployment insurance now going there. Ac- 
cordingly, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
is studying the question of whether or not 
it would be possible. A decision on this 
matter can be expected within the next 
several weeks. 

One other way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of assistance to communi- 
ties in utilizing their surplus manpower is 


to give special consideration to loan appli- 
cations from companies expanding into these 
areas. This was one of the suggestions your 
delegation made to the President. I am 
told that the expansion of the A. & P. cor- 
rugated boxboard mill here in Lawrence 
was assisted with an RFC loan, and that, 
directly and indirectly, this will lead to the 
creation by the end of this year of about 750 
new jobs in your area, 

The whole question of business loans by 
the Government is under review. It is, of 
course, first the responsibility of private fi- 
nancial institutions to provide the capital 
needed for the expansion of industry. There 
is every disposition on the part of the ad- 
ministration to keep such business loans in 
established lending channels. 


TO HELP SMALL FIRMS 


It is recognized, however, that there is 
from time to time a need for loans for small 
business where private capital is not avail- 
able. Provision will be made for that need 
whatever happens to the organization of the 
present lending agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Furthermore, it was decided yes- 
terday by the RFC loan policy board that the 
factor of unemployment will be given full 
consideration in passing upon loans for small 
businesses to expand their operations in or 
into surplus labor areas. 

This ruling represents administration 
policy as reflected by the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and of Commerce, both of whom 
are members of this board. 

There is one other area where the Govern- 
ment is prepared to help. That is the pro- 
vision of technical assistance to community 
employment and economic development 
groups like your own, especially where the 
States are not equipped to provide it. The 
Departments of Commerce and Labor have 
long provided such assistance to any com- 
munities requesting it, and particularly 
those with a high proportion of their work- 
ers jobless. Secretary Weeks and I are pre- 
pared to continue providing such assistance. 
Our guiding rule will always be to help com- 
munities help themselves. 

The President is watching your efforts 
closely, and he has directed that everything 
possible be done to assist them, 

The future of Lawrence is in the hands of 
its citizens. In this four-way partnership 
of community, private industry, State, and 
Nation, you in the community must lead the 
way. Here in Lawrence you have made a 
most impressive start already toward rebuild- 
ing the area’s economy to provide the jobs 
that your people need if they are to be able 
to continue to make their homes here. It 
will be a different, more diversified economy 
than you have known before. But it can 
well make for a better life for all your citi- 
zens. There are almost no limits to what 
a community or a nation can accomplish 
when the citizens forget their differences 
and work together toward a common objec- 
tive. 


First United States GI in Korean Prisoner 
Exchange From Washington Heights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the first 
GI exchanged in the Korean prisoner 
swap was Pyt. Carl Kirchenhauer, of 214 
Audubon Avenue, in the Washington 
Heights community in my congressional 
district. The significance of this point 
is emphasized by the fact that Private 
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Kirchenhauer was an immigrant to this 
country after he and his family had been 
driven out of Germany by the Hitler 
terror. It emphasizes the enormous 
dedication to freedom and our country 
of such immigrants. It answers more 
eloquently than any number of words 
why our immigration policy should be 
humane and reasonable instead of being 
exclusionist as it is under the McCarran 
Immigration Act. There are thousands 
of such families in my district as that 
from which Private Kirchenhauer came. 
They have contributed fully, as Private 
Kirchenhauer’s case showed, to our 
country’s security and to its economic 
and social life. They are among our 
most constructive citizens. I believe that 
Private Kirchenhauer’s ordeal should be 
a rallying cry for all who seek to con- 
tinue America’s mission as the home of 
the harassed and the distressed who love 
freedom. 

The story of Private Kirchenhauer’s 
release, from the New York Times of 
April 20, 1953, follows: 


New York GI First CAPTIVE Freep—Hap 
HAILED PEOPLE’s DEMOCRACY 


A New York foot soldier, suffering from 
the effects of frostbite, was the first Ameri- 
can to return to the free world from Com- 
munist captivity in the historic exchange of 
sick and wounded Korean war prisoners at 
Panmunjom. He was Pvt. Carl Kirchen- 
hauer, of 214 Audubon Avenue, a member of 
Company E, 7th Regiment, 3d Division, 

For 3% years Private Kirchenhauer had 
lived as a boarder, until his induction into 
the Army in 1950, in the home of Herman 
Nassauer and his wife, Frieda, The Nas- 
sauers, like millions of other American fam- 
ilies, were ‘listening to the radio in their 
home last night, waiting for the first man 
on the prisoner exchange, 

Mrs. Nassauer said she had received a letter 
@ year ago from the soldier, who was then 
in a prison hospital in China, She said his 
letter had contained praise of the People's 
Democracy in China. The landlady said she 
had sent a replying letter to Private Kirchen- 
hauer but did not know whether he had re- 
ceived it. 

A hint of the Communist mind-washing 
tactics was given by Private Kirchenhauer’s 
letter, according to Mrs. Nassauer. She said 
that he had expressed dismay at conditions 
in the United States and had said that things 


‘were very well in Communist China, 


Private Kirchenhauer was described as a 
quiet, almost shy young man of about 27 
years. He had been employed as a shipping 
clerk by the National Silver Co. Mrs. Nas- 
sauer said that the estrangement of his par- 
ents had come about in Berlin because the 
father was Jewish and the mother was not. 

When Private Kirchenhauer’s name was 
announced, Mrs. Nassauer screamed with joy 
and excitement and rushed into the hall. 
Other tenants in the 36-family Washington 
Heights apartment house, who also had been 
listening to the announcement, ran into the 
corridors, shaking hands and slapping one 
another on the back in their excitement. 

Private Kirchenhauer came to this coun- 
try from Germany as a young man with his 
father, who fled Nazi persecution because 
he was a Jew, The elder Mr. Kirchenhauer 
died some years ago, and Carl lived with an 
uncle at 240 Audubon Avenue before he went 
to live with the Nassauers. Private Kirchen- 
hauer’s parents had been estranged in Ger- 
many. 

At 7:15 p. m., John Rich, Columbia Broad- 
casting System reporter in Panmunjom, 
broke into the Jack Benny program with 
the announcement of the start of the pris- 
oner exchange and with Private Kirchen- 
hauer’s name. 
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The tenseness at news-relay points from 
Korea to New York was evident when, in 
the next 15 minutes, 3 bulletins from news 
agencies came into the New York Times 
newsrooms, each with a different spelling of 
Private Kirchenhauer's name. 

In Atlantic City the soldier’s cousin, Al- 
bert Rose, said that his father, Fred, was 
expecting Private Kirchenhauer to make his 
home with them. The elder Mr. Rose lives 
at 208 Caspian Avenue, but is now in At- 
lantic City Hospital recovering from a heart 
attack he suffered 5 days ago. 


The Effect on the American Economy of 
Making Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the annual luncheon of the members 
of the Associated Press, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on April 20, 


1953. 

‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
GEORGE M. HUMPHREY AT THE ANNUAL 
LUNCHEON OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATED Press, BALLROOM, WALDORF ASTORIA 
Horen, New Yorx CITY, MONDAY, APRIL 20, 
1953 
There is no reason to fear peace. 

We are not headed for depression. 

Some people in this country are talking as 
though they were afraid of peace. Peace is 
what we are working and striving to attain. 
To achieve peace we are helping our friends 
and strengthening our own defenses, on the 
theory that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. In peace America grew 
great. It was in peace that we grew strong 
and rich and accumulated the homes, plants, 
farms, mines, and transportation, that saw 
us through two wars. It was war that 
brought us debt and taxes and inflation. 

Why then should any one fear peace? The 
reason as I understand it is that some people 
fear for the strength of our own economic 
position if Government spending for defense 
is reduced. They fear a free economy de- 
voted to the pursuits of peace. Such think- 
ing is entirely unjustified. We are not go- 
ing to have a depression in America whether 
we have an armistice, a real peace, or con- 
tinue to develop a proper and balanced pos- 
ture of defense. There is no reason for a 
depression unless we fail ourselves to do the 
things we ought to do and lack the courage 
and foresight to do them. 

There will be readjustments, of course. 
There are always readjustments taking place 
in any active economy, sometimes to the ad- 
vantage or detriment of one group and some- 
times to another. But depression, no. We 
cannot preserve our way of life through an- 
other long, deep depression and we must 
never permit it to occur. 

The resources and the resourcefulness of 
our country are such that the dismal days 
of depression need not occur unless we our- 
selves, we American citizens, fail to have the 
strength and fortitude to avoid the exces- 
ses of speculative boom and deal with re- 
adjustments when they are necessary. 


For several years past we have been tread- 
ing a dangerous path, one from which we 
have now turned. It is not too late to make 
the turn and avoid the inevitable conse- 
quences for which we were directly headed. 
For 20 years we have been consistently fol- 
lowing unhealthy policies that induced infia- 
tion, depreciated our currency and threat- 
ened to exhaust our credit. Over that period 
our dollar has shrunk from the hundred cents 
we started with to approximately 50 cents 
today. We have artificially manipulated our 
interest rates and have actually printed bil- 
lions of dollars of current indebtedness which 
is only narrowly removed from printing 
money. As a result of vacillating foreign 
policies we found ourselves at war in Korea 
and in the midst of a feverishly improvised 
program of vast military spending. We 
found that a so-called police action had 
turned into a real war. 

We now find ourselves with over $267 bil- 
lion in total indebtedness. Of this amount, 
$32 billion matures every 90 days, and there 
are over $175 billion of total maturities in 
less than 5 years. We have inherited out- 
standing obligations and unsatisfied authori- 
zations to spend Government funds of $81 
billion which will have to be paid from reve- 
nues in 1954 and future years. We were 
handed a proposed budget for next year’s ex- 
penditures in excess of $78 billion, which in- 
volves a $10 billion deficit over the antic- 
ipated revenues. 

In addition to deficits of about $4 billion 
in 1952, $6 billion in 1953 and $10 billion in 
1954, we found that the programs in effect 
and proposed contemplated billions of dol- 
lars of deficits in each of the next several 
years. We have a tax structure that is al- 
ready so high that it is adding tremendously 
to our cost of living and threatening to de- 
stroy the incentive to work and save and 
invest. 

This is our legacy. This is what we face 
today. 

It is far from a pretty picture. But it is by 
no means an impossible one in view of the 
great strength of our country and the vigor 
and resourcefulness of our people. Our in- 
heritance of obligations both immediate and 
planned is staggering, but not yet beyond 
our powers of control. It will take rigid self- 
discipline and determined action. But over 
a period of time, if we resolutely hold our 
course to definite objectives, it need give us 
no fear. 

What is it we have been so hurriedly pre- 
paring to preserve? Is it just our lives? No. 
What we are really trying to preserve is our 
American way of life. That is what we have 
fought for over the years. That is what we 
must always preserve and always protect. 
Confronted with a crisis, we hastened to pro- 
tect it from outside aggression without regard 
to cost in a feverish rush to preparedness. 
But we must not forget that our way of life 
is threatened, not from one, but from two 
sources at the same time. It can be lost just 
as completely by economic deterioration from 
within as by aggression from without. In 
fact, economic deterioration will not only de- 
stroy our way of life, but it will destroy the 
very means by which we seek to protect it 
from aggression. It is the economic strength 
of America that has supplied the sinews for 
ourselves and for our allies to fight two great 
wars. Weare confronted, not with a problem, 
but with a dilemma, which simply means 
two problems at the same time. We must 
seek and find that delicate balance which 
will give us the necessary military prepared- 
ness for defense against outside attack while 
always continuing to maintain our economic 
strength at home. Those are dual problems 
and must be simultaneously solved. 

The first step in solving them is to achieve 
asound currency. History demonstrates that 
whenever currency deterioration has started 
it tends to continue at an ever increasing 
rate, the faster the farther it goes. Unless 
cour: determined. corrective action is 
taken in time it finally speeds entirely out of 
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‘control and finishes in utter collapse. The 
first half of the depreciation of our dollar 
has already occurred. The programs and con- 
ditions which this administration inherited 
would have accelerated that pace. Stopping 
that spiral is imperative. 

Our essential to accomplish this goal is to 
bring our Federal expenditures under con- 
trol and at the earliest possible time balance 
them with our income. This cannot be done 
in a minute with such large future expendi- 
tures already contracted for. But it is not 
too late, if we are tough enough, to make 
real and early progress in that direction and 
start at once. Fear and indecision never 
make for efficiency. Haste makes waste. 
More defense for less money is perfectly prac- 
tical and a possible accomplishment. 
Neither can this be done in a minute, but it 
is in the cards and on the way. Deliberate, 
not timid, carefully planned objectives, with 
price tags attached and efficiently pursued 
both for ourselves and our allies will pro- 
vide a posture of defense against outside ag- 
gression that can and will be maintained 
over whatever period may be required. This 
will protect us more adequately from threat 
from abroad than blowing first hot and then 
cold in extremes of emotion as we have been 
doing since World War II. Talk of a truce 
in Korea, or even an actual truce, will not 
have an early important influence on the 
rate of military spending. 

Control of our expenses is vital to our suc- 
cess, but that is only part of the task. 
Equally important in balancing the budget 
is the amount of income we have to spend. 
That involves taxes, and that is more a mat- 
ter of my own immediate concern. Also, 
that is where the American people must do 
their part. Taxes should not be reduced un- 
til expenses are under control. Both should 
come down together, but only as a balance is 
obtainable. There is no easy way to correct 
our fiscal excesses of past years. We must 
stand and take it all along the line. How- 
ever, that does not mean that no relief from 
present taxation, which is far too high, can 
be anticipated. Just the opposite is true. 
Taxes must come down. It's simply a matter 
of timing geared to reduction of expense. 
Both are too high and both must be reduced. 
In addition there must be a radical revision 
of our tax system to better provide the in- 
centives for the creation of more jobs for 
more people and for the making of more, 
better, and cheaper goods for all the people. 
Taxes are all included in the cost of living, 
no matter what form they take, but they are 
more destructive of initiative in some forms 
than others. Taxes today contribute greatly. 
to high costs and the high prices of every- 
thing we buy. The present tax system 
threatens to stifle initiative, expansion, and 
ultimately jobs. A better balanced system 
is required. 

The reduction of taxes, moreover, is one 
of the best guaranties we have against the 
fear of depression, in the event that peace 
makes possible curtailment of Government 
defense spending. It is essential that, as 
Government expenses are brought under 
control, as waste is eliminated, and as Gov- 
ernment spending is gradually reduced, that 
taxes must also be reduced as rapidly as 
Government spending declines. If we re- 
turn to the citizens as rapidly as possible 
the savings we make in Government ex- 
penses the people will have the money to 
spend for themselves in their own way what 
the Government has been spending—or 
wasting—for them. The people can spend 
their own money for their own account and 
in their own way for what they want much 
better than the Government can spend it 
for them. The scale of living for all the 
people will increase, the demand for pro- 
duction will continue, jobs will be plentiful, 
and everyone will be better off. 

Plans for increased expenditures of funds 
for civilian needs are already under way in 
many quarters and many more will follow 
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if it appears that the opportunity for effec- 
tively doing so is approaching. The plan- 
ning divisions of several governmental de- 
partments are preparing for studies. The 
Commerce Department has already issued 
one fine report, Markets After the Defense 
Expansion, and is engaged in further study. 
Many associations of business, farmers, and 
labor organizations should and will be given 
active thought to alternate plans that will 
best serve the interests, not only of their 
own members, but of all the people. 

After the last war we decreased the rate 
of total Government expenditures in just 
2 years from $98.7 billion in 1945 to $39.3 
billion in 1947, 

Our deficit was decreased in the same pe- 
riod from a deficit of $51 billion in 1945 to 
surpluses in 1947 and 1948. 

Defense spending itself was reduced from 
$90.5 billion in 1945 to $16.8 billion plus 
about $5 billion of foreign aid in the same 
2 years. We have no such tremendous re- 
ductions to contemplate or gaps to fill now. 
Our plant is already geared to increased 
civilian production. 

Full production in many lines where plant 
capacity has been recently so greatly in- 
creased will require real sales effort and 
bring highly competitive times in several 
lines. 

But do we fear competition? That is what 
America stands for. Competition is the life 
of trade. It is what has made our Ameri- 
can system. More and better goods at less 
cost for more people is our national slogan. 
Our greatest pride is our imagination, re- 
sourcefulness, and ingenuity in production, 
sales, and distribution. Let's all prepare to 
give them a chance under whatever the con- 
ditions may be and see if again they will not 
produce the brightest day we have yet seen 
in America. 

An equally important fundamental to pre- 
serve the soundness of our money and flour- 
ishing trade is the management of our huge 
debt. The way in which it is handled can 
also have an important bearing upon eco- 
nomic conditions and the creation of good or 
bad times. A stable currency is essential to 
an expanding level of employment and pros- 
perity. If the debt is so managed as to in- 
crease unduly the available money supply, 
foster the overextension of credit, and de- 
preciate the value of the dollar, it can con- 
tribute greatly toward pushing us right back 
into the inflationary spiral of recent times. 
If, on the other hand, the debt is so man- 
aged that it drains the savings of the people 
too rapidly and in too large amounts so as 
to unduly restrict credit, depress prices, and 
deprive industry of the funds required for 
full operation and expansion, then it can 
contribute to depression. Here again bal- 
ance and timing are of first concern, and 
wise and careful handling of refinancing our 
enormous debt structure is of the greatest 
importance. 

This administration believes in the 
American way of life and in a free market 
economy. It believes that a most powerful 
influence over the years has been the ac- 
cumulated effect of the industry and ef- 
forts of so many of our people to advance 
their own interests independently and in 
their own ways. This way of life has with- 
stood wars and political manipulations and 
experiments of all kinds. It will overcome 
all of our burdens of today. It is because of 
the accumulative desires and the ambitions 
of the vast number of our citizens to so 
live their lives, that by their own endeavors 
they continually advance their own posi- 
tions that we are what we are today. We 
are in good hands as long as the great 
American consumer is free from artificial 
restraint and can freely decide what he will 
buy, when he will buy, and what prices he is 
willing to pay. That means that the pro- 
ductive and inventive power and the in- 
genuity of all America is in competition for 
that consumer's dollar and must devote it- 


self to the creation of more and better 
things at less cost in vying for his favor. 

However, freedom for an individual or 
for a nation must be jealously guarded and 
carries with it corresponding obligations. 
The Golden Rule still is fundamental in 
human relations. Freedom for the citizen 
involves equal responsibility of the citizen, 
each for himself to see that he wholly ful- 
fills it. He must use this freedom for his 
own advancement only to the extent that 
it does not trample upon the rights of his 
neighbor and enhances the common good. It 
is the responsibility of every citizen of this 
country, of businessmen, farmers, labor, and 
all of you here today in accepting your free- 
dom to accept the responsibility that goes 
with it. If the American people really want 
stability they must all contribute to it, in 
the prices they charge, in the wages they 
demand, and in everything that they do. 
They must exercise self-restraint from mak- 
ing quick turns to the detriment of others 
and promote in every way possible the long- 
term thinking and planning that is for the 
ultimate good of all the people. 

As President Eisenhower said in his great 
speech in Washington last Thursday noon: 

“The peace we seek, founded upon decent 
trust and cooperative effort among nations, 
can be fortified—not by weapons of war— 
but by wheat and by cotton; by milk and by 
wool; by meat and by timber and by rice. 

“These are words that translate into every 
language on earth. 

“There are needs that challenge this world 
in arms. 

“This Government is ready to ask its peo- 
ple to join with all nations in devoting a 
substantial percentage of the savings 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction. The purposes of 
this great work would be: To help other peo- 
ple to develop the undeveloped areas of the 
world; to stimulate profitable and fair world 
trade; to assist all peoples to know the bless- 
ings of productive freedom. 

“The monuments to this new kind of war 
would be these: Roads and schools, hos- 
pitals and homes, food and health. 

“We are ready, in short, to dedicate our 
strength to serving the needs, rather than 
the fears, of the world.” 

Peace is what we all want. It is nothing 
to fear, nor is there any reason for depres- 
sion. Adjustments; yes. But not depression. 
So long as we maintain the soundness of 
our money; attain that nice balance between 
achieving security from aggression and 
maintaining economic strength; eliminate 
waste and handle our fiscal affairs with wis- 
dom, America can look forward to good jobs 
at good pay and real advances in our scale 
of living. We can have a stronger economy 
based on sounder fundamental conditions 
than we have known in many years, 

I thank you very much for this opportu- 
nity of appearing before you today. I appre- 
ciate it very much, indeed. 


Gen. George C. Marshall Fails Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Easter recess of the House, I found the 
people of the Third Iowa District tre- 
mendously interested in Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee hearings on the 
ammunition shortage in Korea, And 
since returning to Washington, I have 
received mail on this subject from other 
sections of the country. 
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An editorial from the April 19, 1953, 
edition of the Chicago Tribune points up 
the bungling of Gen. George C. Marshall 
in predicting that “combat operations in 
Korea will be concluded by June 30, 
1951.” I trust the subcommittee will 
ascertain exactly how much influence 
this lack of foresight has had in the 
prosecution of the Korean war, which 
has been going on for almost 3 long 
years. 


The editorial follows: 


WRONG Guess GEORGE 

The Senate Armed Services Subcommittee 
which has been investigating reasons for the 
shortage of ammunition in Korea has come 
up with a suggestive clue. This is a state- 
ment drafted by Gen. George C. Marshall on 
September 27, 1950, a few days after he be- 
came Secretary of Defense, predicting that 
“combat operations in Korea will be con- 
cluded by June 30, 1951.” 

Marshall's prophecy was part of a memo- 
randum composed to guide budget planning 
for the services. Given this expression of 
confidence by General Marshall, the Army 
and other services did not hasten to place 
contracts to insure a continuing supply of 
ammunition. Instead, available reserves 
were drained while new production was being 
funneled to Europe to help arm the North 
Atlantic Pact allies. 

The time inevitably came when replace- 
ments of ammunition were not able to keep 
pace with expenditure in Korea, greatly 
heightened when the Chinese Communists 
came into the war 2 months after Marshall 
had committed his unfortunate estimate to 
paper. The result, as testified by General 
Van Fleet, former American commander in 
Korea, was that American forces were ra- 
tioned on ammunition and did not have 
enough to keep the Communist enemy off 
balance so that he could not continue to 
press home costly counter-attacks, 

Here we have another example of General 
Marshall’s chronic inability to arrive at a 
correct judgment. This man had served for 
6 years during World War II as Army Chief 
of Staff and for 2 years as Secretary of State. 
His unrivaled experience in posts which pro- 
vided him with all available information was 
not enough to offset his unfailing talent for 
coming up with the wrong answer. 

One of the great blunders of World War II 
was the price Mr. Roosevelt paid to Stalin at 
Yalta for a promise of Soviet assistance in 
the closing phase of the war against Japan. 
His concessions at the expense of Nationalist 
China paved the way to the eventual Red 
conquest of that country, with the later re- 
sult that the triumphant Chinese Commu- 
nists came down on us like a ton of brick in 
Korea after General MacArthur had whipped 
the North Korean Communist forces. 

The late Edward R. Stettinius, Secretary 
of State at the time of Yalta, has written 
that Roosevelt paid Stalin's price because of 
“the immense pressure put on Roosevelt by 
our military leaders to bring Russia into the 
Far Eastern war.” But Admiral Leahy, Roose- 
velt’s personal war adviser, opposed seeking 
help from Stalin. MacArthur and Admiral 
Nimitz, commanding the Pacific, did not 
solicit Russian aid. They told Roosevelt 
shortly after his fourth term nomination in 
1944 that Japan's position would be hopeless 
as soon as the Philippines and Marianas had 
been taken. This had already been accom- 
plished before Roosevelt went to Yalta. 

Admiral King, commander in chief of the 
Navy, stated that Japan would be defeated 
without any invasion of the home islands, 
and that if Roosevelt were considering con- 
cessions to get Stalin to play ball “I would 
concede him half the island of Sakhalin, and 
that as a sop.” But King caved in when 
Marshall began crying for Russian interven- 
tion at any price, Nimitz says King acted 
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against his better Judgment merely to please 
Marshall 


So Marshall was responsible for the esti- 
mate which produced the most disastrous 
result of Yalta. : 

Before that, as Mr. Truman's personal 
emissary to China after the end of World 
War II, he advanced the tragic proposal that 
the Chiang Kai-shek Nationalist Government 
should agree to share governmental responsi- 
bility with the Communist Party and armed 
forces. All experience demonstrated that any 
group entering a governmental coalition 
with Communists would wind up being en- 
gorged. Nevertheless, when Chiang resisted 
this invitation to suicide, Marshall first 
stalled him with an enforced truce which en- 
abled the Communists to regroup and rearm 
from Russian-captured Japanese supplies, 
and then slapped a boycott on American 
arms going to the Nationalist army. These 
actions were decisive in the Communist tri- 
umph in China, and again it was Marshall 
who was responsible. 

Now we find Wrong Guess George missing 
a correct appraisal of what would occur in 
Korea by a margin approaching 2 whole years. 
He is the same General Marshal who put on 
a disappearing act the night before Pearl 
Harbor, when intelligence of the Japanese 
attack coming the next day was in the hands 
of his subordinates, and who chose the morn- 
ing of the attack to go on a horseback ride 
over the endless trails of Rock Creek Park, 
where, for 2½ hours, he was out of touch 
with headquarters when a message alerting 
Pearl Harbor was crying for his attention. 

How many wrong guesses is a man allowed 
before he is awarded the dunce cap and a 
seat in the corner? 


Wizard of Ottawa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the spenders of the peoples’ tax money 
are yelling to high heaven, “No tax cuts 
for the people, balance the budget.” At 
the end of 1946 the deficit of the United 
States Treasury was $20,676,000,000. 
The 80th Congress, in 1947 and 1948, 
in the face of a Treasury deficit of over 
$20 billion, cut taxes by $5 billion a year, 
took in enough revenue as a result of 
tax reduction to balance the budget for 
the first time in 17 years, paid $7 billion 
on the national debt, and left $814 bil- 
lion surplus in the Treasury in 1948. 
The same spending crew howled then; 
they howl now, “balance the budget.” 

Canada and England learned their 
lesson, but our present group of stallers 
refuse to learn or even listen to the tax- 
payers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial which appeared 
in the Herald Express of March 2, 1953: 

WIZARD OF OTTAWA 

While our Government debates the ques- 
tion of which comes first, the balanced 
budget or the tax cut, our good neighbor 
of the north, Canada, has just poured out 
some sensational monetary blessings upon 
its people. 

Our congratulations to Canada and its 
Finance Minister, Douglas C. Abbott, who 
should be nicknamed the wizard of Ottowa, 


Abott has informed Canadians that, effec- 
tive July 1, their personal income taxes will 
be reduced 11 percent; they will receive other 
income-tax benefits, including liberalized 
exemptions and deductions; tax rates on cor- 
poration income will go down; the cigarette 
tax will be lowered about 4 cents a package; 
some sales taxes and license fees will be 
eliminated entirely. 

Canada has had a good year, and Abbott 
attributes it to increased production, effi- 
ciency, and plain hard work on the part of 
a united Canadian people. 

As a matter of fact, Canada has had a 
good 7 years—the period of Abbott's financial 
administration. 

The net debt over those years has been 
reduced by $2,284,000,000 (one-fifth of the 
World War II debt) at an annual saving in 
interest charges of $63 million. By reducing 
its debt, a mortgage on the people, Canada 
has increased the value of everything its 
people own. Also, this is not the first tax 
relief Canadians have enjoyed. 

They got similar reductions last year. 

Quite apparently, the release of productive 
force occasioned by the first tax cuts created 
more jobs, more volume, and more revenue. 

This is expected to continue. Abbott esti- 
mates that, despite the cost of the current 
tax relief—about $361 million—total Govern- 
ment revenues for the 1953-54 period will be 
$4,473,000,000, or almost $100 million more 
than for the 1952-53 fiscal year. 

He gave voice, we thought, to a jewel-like 
bit of economic philosophy when he cau- 
tiously said that the personal income tax 
sometimes places too great a penalty on suc- 
cessful effort. 

Canada is not aping the mother country, 
Britain, which has used the income tax as a 
social weapon to level off the people and 
divide up the wealth. : 

It is our guess that Canada will still be a 
healthy youngster when the parent has sunk 
into hopeless economic senility. 

For our own tax experts, we suggest a close 
study of the good neighbor’s policies, 

When Andy Mellon, Treasury Secretary 
under Coolidge, reduced the income tax—at 
the same time that he was reducing the 
Federal debt—he was able to show an in- 
crease in total revenues. 

In 1946 and 1947 the revenues of our 
Federal Government were just a little more 
than $40 billion each year. 

Then came the much maligned 80th Con- 
gress. It reduced the income-tax rates, and 
Federal revenues in 1948 were more than $42 
billion. 

Balance the budget first, as General Eisen- 
hower wishes? 

Cut taxes first, as the House experts insist? 

In the light of Canada’s experience, as well 
as some of this country’s, a tax reduction, 
with its resultant shot in the arm for our 
economy, would make its own contribution 
toward bringing the budget into line, 


Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am including a letter which is 
typical of thousands of letters that pour 
in every week: 


West CUMMINGTON, Mass., April 17, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. REED: We want these taxes cut 
now. It can be done, if there is a will in 
Congress to compel economy and efficiency. 

I predict, if they beat you on your bill, the 
end of the Republican Party. 

This is the last chance, this term of Con- 
gress. Either fulfill the hopes of the over- 
taxed people, now, and enforce real and large- 
scale improvements, or the Republicans are 
all done, for keeps. 

Has efficiency and economy advanced by 1 
percent? I doubt it. 

Millions were enthusiastic last fall for hon- 
est, efficient, and economic Government. 
Most are already disappointed. 
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We won't vote Democrat, but why bother 
to vote Republican? 

If the present rate is all there is, I won't 
bother to vote for any more Republicans: I 
can always vote Prohibition or something. 

All I see so far, is getting rid of a compara- 
tively few OPA pests. 

It looks to me as if these hordes of stuffed 
bureau cats are just too useful collecting and 
spending the peoples’ money. 

Respectfully. 

P. S.—You can come back to Congress as 
long as you want to, but if your Republican 
friends short-circuit you successfully, you 
will be in the minority party after this term. 


Let’s Do Business With Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a timely and in- 
formative article written for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor by Thomas D. 
Cabot. It was published on April 15, 
1953: 

Ler’s Do Bus rss WITH EGYPT 
(By Thomas D. Cabot) 


Oil is the key to war; the Middle East the 
key to adequate oil; and Egypt the key to 
the Middle East. We need the friendship of 
Egypt, and now that the new regime is in 
control there we can have it. We must help 
it finance a sound development of the Nile 
Basin; we must show a willingness to buy 
its cotton; and we must make its people feel 
that the Arabs are important. 

Should the Soviets succeed in gaining con- 
trol of the oilfields of the Middle East, our 
danger of attack will be enormously in- 
creased. Soviet leaders know that without 
prompt access to the oil of Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, 
or Saudi Arabia the fleets of planes, tanks, 
and trucks necessary for them to wage suc- 
cessfully a total war would soon be short of 
fuel. 

Although the oilfields now under Russian 
control are far more prolific than were Hit- 
ler’s, Russia would need more oil for a war 
adventure and would haye far less chance 
to augment the supply by synthesis from 
coal, especially so under the bombing that 
could be expected. The Soviets cannot de- 
pend on capture of these Middle East oilfields 
after war starts, for it would take months to 
build the transportation system needed to 
make this oil available to the Russian 
economy. 

If our access to the oil of the Middle East 
is severed by subversion, our own ability to 
withstand attacks will be much impaired. 
Thus, should the Iron Curtain envelop the 
Middle East as it has regions of Europe and 
Asia which appeared more stable, we would 
lose a strong deterrent against war being 
forced upon us and would lose an important 
asset in withstanding the attack should it 
come, 

INFLUENCE ON ARAB REGION 


Egypt is not itself an important producer 
of oil; it now supplies less than two-thirds 
of its own domestic needs. The importance 
of Egypt in the supply of this strategic ma- 
terial is its influence on the other Arab 
states. Traditionally, Cairo has been the 
center of the Arab world. The Government 
of Egypt is more highly organized than that 
of the other Middle Eastern countries, and 
its people have more experience in politics. 
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Egypt is the most populous of the Arab coun- 
tries; it has been the most prosperous, and 
it has had the closest ties to the West. 

Now the time is ripe for us to win Egypt’s 
friendship. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, who 
took over leadership in July 1952, has not 

-yet become committed in his foreign policy. 
He needs our help to fulfill his economic 
aims. Without help, it is unlikely that he 
can for long stave off hunger for his people. 

Egypt's primary problem is overpopula- 
tion. There is insufficient arable land. More 
than 21 million people are fed and clothed 
by the products of less than 6 million acres. 
The climate is so dry that nothing grows 
without irrigation. Only on a narrow strip 
along the Nile, watered from the river mostly 
by the musele of man and beast, can crops 
be raised. The population density—one 
mouth to feed for less than three-tenths of 
an acre of arable land—is the highest in the 
world and increasing about 2 percent a year. 


INVESTMENT EXPLORATION 


One naturally thinks of industrialization 
as a solution for overpopulation. Some 
growth of Egyptian industry is possible and 
would alleviate the situation, but with no 
coal, few raw materials, only a small market, 
and few technical skills no great relief can 
come from this source. Egypt's economy is 
more than 90 percent agriculture, and is 
likely to remain so. To double the present 
level of manufacturing would have less effect 
on the standard of living than a 10 percent 
increase in farming. 

There is, to be sure, some possibility of de- 
veloping oil and other minerals, and it is to 
be hoped that the recent improvement by 
the new regime of the laws governing in- 
vestment will encourage exploration. Large 
iron-ore resources are indicated, and there 
are smaller deposits of lead, zinc, manganese, 
tin, titanium, phosphates, and other impor- 
tant minerals. 

But the biggest resource of Egypt is the 
Nile. It is further development of the water 
resources of the river basin which offers the 
only real promise of meeting the basic prob- 
lem of population. The Nile is everything to 
Egypt. It has made there some of the most 
fertile lands in the world extending some 
600 miles on both banks of the river from 
the first (or northernmost) cataract at As- 
wan all the way to the sea. Formerly these 
lands were covered by the summer floods and 
grew one crop each year as the water receded. 
Now the floods are partially controlled, and 
perennial irrigation by canals permits a 
farmer to grow more than one annual crop. 

The limit to the area irrigated and to the 
amount that can be grown is determined by 
the water available in the river at low stage. 
If more water were available during the first 
half of the year and there were power and 
pumps to put it onto the desert, an addi- 
tional 4 million acres of fertile land could 
be reclaimed, an increase of 70 percent. 

In the past the British have taken the 
lead in stabilizing the fiow of the Nile to 
provide more water at low stage for irriga- 
tion. Their dam at Aswan, built in 1902, 
has twice been raised, and now forms a res- 
ervoir where 5 billion metric tons of water 
can be stored. Another 2 billion can be 
stored at Gebel Aulia in the Sudan. But 
eyen now there is still more than 40 billion 
tons, or half the annual flow of the river, 
which goes to the sea unused during the 
summer floods. 

Many plans have been made to store more 
floodwater, and some now are in the process 
of fulfillment. The cheapest way to provide 
storage is to build dams at the outlets of 
Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert in central 
Africa. Lake Victoria is one of the largest 
in the world. Raising its level only about 4 
feet will store as much water as the annual 
runoff of the whole Nile Basin. A dam at 
Owens Falis, near the outlet of this great 
lake, toward which Egypt is contributing 
£4,500,000, will provide power for British 


East Africa and allow 60 billion tons of water 


to be stored for irrigation down the river. 


Unfortunately, such near the 
source of the White Nile is not a real solu- 
tion of Egypt's water problem. The White 
Nile already has a stable flow, whereas the 
other branches, the Blue Nile and Atbara, 
rising in the Ethiopian hills, vary from a 
trickle in winter to enormous floods in sum- 
mer. 

EVAPORATION LOSSES 

The trouble with storage in these upper 
lakes of the White Nile is that one can feed 
the stored water through the long channels 
to the lower valley only gradually. For a 
series of dry years, such as the 7 lean years 
of Biblical times, this stored water will be 
invaluable to Egypt even though it is stored 
2,000 miles away and is under the control of 
a foreign power. 

The flow of the White Nile also can be 
increased during the critical period by cut- 
ting the evaporation losses, These can be 
greatly reduced by dredging new channels 
through the Sudd swamps. Not only would 
these make the storage in the upper lakes 
more effective, they also would increase the 
total water available in the lower basin and 
thus supplement any program for storage 
of flood waters farther down the valley. 
However, this project does not merit the 
highest priority, for there are cheaper ways 
to get the first increments in the total value 
of the Nile Basin. 

INCREASE IN LAND VALUES 

For Egypt the best proposal is à larger 
reservoir on the main river near Aswan which 
would catch the floods from Ethiopia. To 
store these flood waters by dams in Ethiopia 
itself would be expensive and only a partial 
solution. Surveys are being made for such 
a reservoir at Aswan to be created by an 
earth fill dam 4 miles upstream from the 
present masonry structure. The plan is to 
raise the reservoir level when full from the 
present 121 meters to about 180 meters above 
the sea. This would increase the storage 
capacity by more than thirtyfold to 165 
billion tons. 

The advantages of such a dam are many. 
It would catch all of the highest floods. It 
would provide storage for nearly twice the 
total annual flow of the whole river basin. 
It would store the water in Egypt, where it 
is needed, under Egyptian control. It would 
be virtually bombproof. It would reduce to 
a minimum the risks from dam failure. It 
would catch all of the highest floods. And 
it would have an enormous power potential— 
2 million kilowatt-amperes of steady power, 
which is more than any foreseeable need. 

To make use of the increased water pro- 
vided by this reservoir would require other 
developments, such as canals, powerplants, 
transmission lines, and pumps. Although 
the higher dam itself can probably be built 
for £60 million ($168 million), Egypt must 
spend more than twice that figure to make 
the dam fully effective. This is a lot of 
money, but it is hardly a tenth of the in- 
crease in land value that might be expected 
from these expenditures. In the United 
States financing such a program would be 
no problem. It would be very little problem 
for Egypt but for the fact that Egypt's 
principal export is cotton. Egypt has only 
a very small external debt and has had the 
best of credit, but today the demand for 
the very high-grade cotton of the Nile Val- 
ley is declining due to the competition of 
synthetic fibers. What is worse, the best 
source of capital today is the United States, 
which finds it politically difficult to make a 
loan which must be repaid in cotton. 

I don’t suggest that we make a gift to 
Egypt. A grant of food may be necessary to 
tide over a brief period of inadequate crops, 
but a development project should be self- 
liquidating and should.be profitable to both 


-the borrower and the lender. Egypt's favor 


can't be bought. I doubt that General Na- 
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guib would want us to make a loan that we 


‘didn’t consider good. 


The fact that the Egyptian Parliament has 
been dissolved so that no legislative sanction 
for such a borrowing is obtainable may pre- 
sent an obstacle to a leader, especially one 
bound by rigid policies or bylaws, but it is 
to be hoped that this condition is only 
temporary, 

Egypt also wants a steel plant, but this is 
a project that would not be self-liquidating 
unless protected from foreign competition, 
Such a project might contribute to security 
or to national prestige, but it is highly ques- 
tionable whether it would improve the econ- 
omy. More likely it would only add to the 
cost of living. 

CANAL GROWS SMALLER 

Then, too, the Egyptians expect to take 
over the Suez Canal, They propose to un- 
dertake immediately the defense of the canal, 
which has been a British responsibility, and 
in November 1969, when the lease granted 
to DeLesseps for 99 years comes to an end 
they intend to take over the canal itself. 
The French private company which owns and 
operates the canal already is hard pressed 
to keep up with the mounting traffic. The 
canal is too small and shallow to accom- 
modate our largest ships. Unless 
it soon will be unable to cope with the in- 
creased flow of shipping. 

Our own national interest requires that 
this important waterway be in competent 
hands. Negotiations to assure a continuity 
of competent operation should be undertaken 
well in advance of the expiration of the 
lease; otherwise the property is not likely 
to have sufficient improvement to keep up 
with world needs. Any loan agreement with 
Egypt should properly take cognizance of 
the possible cost to Egypt of such improve- 
ment as well as the increase in Egypt’s in- 
come which can be expected from ultimate 
ownership. 

Whatever we do for Egypt should be un- 
dertaken promptly. General Naguib has an- 
nounced a badly needed land-reform pro- 
gram. During the period of transition from 
landlord management of large estates to co- 
operative management there is almost sure 
to be lower food production. Although the 
new developments cannot be completed in 
time to help production in this period of 
transition, the announcement of the start 
of a new dam would strengthen the regime 
and help it finance imports of food should 
they become necessary, 


The New Look Along the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled The New Look Along the Po- 
tomac.” The article has been prepared 
by me, for publication in a forthcoming 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Trade Association Executives. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New LOOK ALONG THE POTOMAC 

(By Hon. Kart E. Munpr, United States 

Senator) 

(Senator Murr, Republican, was born in 

South Dakota, received his early education 
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there and was superintendent of schools and 
college professor. Served 10 years in United 
States House of Representatives, where he 
pioneered for effective pollution-control leg- 
islation. Author of many articles and a 
speaker in every State of the Nation and in 
23 foreign countries, Senator MUNDT still 
finds time for his hobbies of hunting, fish- 
ing, writing, and traveling. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1948.) 

There is a new look in Washington these 
days. The change voters decided it was 
time for, on November 4, 1952, is now being 
made. After 20 long years of being kicked 
around, business and businessmen are now 
being regarded as respectable these days. 

In my opinion, there is no group more 
deserving of praise for this change than trade 
associations and trade association executives. 
It is a pleasure to accept the invitation of 
the editors of the American Trade Associ- 
ation Executives Journal to discuss the new 
look along the Potomac as it affects busi- 
ness and trade associations. 

I realize, of course, that your organization 
and your publications are not political in 
nature and in my remarks I shall try to tran- 
scend party politics. In my opinion trade 
association executives are opinion molders 
and, as such, they have an obligation which 
goes far beyond their responsibilities as 
mere managers of business organizations, 

Our liberties are being challenged on every 
hand today and unless we all rise to the full 

height of our opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, we may live to see the day when 
our house of free competitive enterprise may 
come tumbling down all about us. 

Trade associations are the very keynote of 
free competitive enterprise. They are the 
keystone in the arch we call the American 
way of life. Trade association executives 
have the opportunity and responsibility to 
maintain that arch, 

What have trade associations given Amer- 
ica to deserve such praise? Am I being 
overgenerous in my estimate? I do not 
think so. Through the exchange of know- 
how, cooperative effort, and joint industry 
research, trade associations have given Amer- 
ica substantial aid in attaining the highest 
standard of living in the world’s history. 

Where Europe has trade secrets, cartels, 
and a moribund industrial machine, Amer- 
ica has an amazing degree of free exchange 
of industrial information, a competitive sys- 
tem which insures ample goods at low cost, 
and up-to-date, on-its-toes industrial econ- 
omy. 

Trade associations have made the differ- 
ence. I could think of nothing which would 
aid more in Europe's recovery than the de- 
velopment of a vigorous, effective trade as- 
sociation movement in the American tradi- 
tion. 

I hope I will not be accused of political 
partisanship if I say that last November's 
election was a turning point in American 
history which may be as important in its 
economic implications as the history writ- 
ten by Concord or Valley Forge. 

From the standpoint of business, that is 
certainly true. I think it marks (whether 
cnly temporarily or permanently the passage 
of time will tell) the end of an era. For 20 
years, businessmen have been second-class 


citizens, blamed for the depression, the ob- 


jects of governmental suspicion, whose 
rights in their own property have been 
hedged about with a jungle of controls, re- 
strictions, and regulations. Unbelievably 
high taxes served, in the era that is now past, 
to stifle the incentive of business to take 
risks. Governmental propaganda emanating 
from Washington made the word “profit” 
seem a shameful thing—instead of the object 
for which the wheels of American industry 
quite properly grind. 

We have even seen the unconstitutional 
seizure of private property in peacetime in 
the era that is ended. 

What is the new era going to be like? 


I am no prophet and I shall not attempt 
too much crystal-ball gazing, for therein, as 
all know, lies the path to disaster. But it is 
perfectly clear that a new attitude toward 
business and business organizations will pre- 
vail. It means the following things, I be- 
lieve: 

The American people, by and large, prefer 
home rule to centralized authority. 

The American people definitely prefer a 
constitutional concept of limited powers 
rather than the Eurasian concept of the all- 
powerful state. 

The American people prefer individual 
choice and ownership rather than national 
socialism. 

The choice, I believe, shows that we prefer 
to keep alive the guaranties of the 10th 
amendment to our Constitution, which safe- 
guards States rights and the rights of men. 
We do not seek security for some so blindly 
that we are willing to surrender liberty 
for all, 

The most heartening thing for America’s 
new look is that in both parties men have 
come to the fore who consistently support 
our traditional American formula for suc- 
cess: Private ownership plus individual ini- 
tiative equals the reward of merit. Govern- 
ment is by legislative decision and we pre- 
serve home rule as much as possible. 

I think that Government's new look will 
see an end to the tendency of 20 years to 
go into competition with private business. 
(Would you please pardon an aside while I 
recount a definition a business friend of 
mine gave which touches on this subject? 
My friend said that his definition of capital 
punishment is where the Government goes 
into competition with you and then taxes 
away your profit to make up its loss.) 

I think we shall see far less Government 
competition with private business, 

I think we shall see far more Government 
cooperation with business. In the past it 
always amazed me how the Government 
spent most of its time beating business about 
the head and ears with a club, and then 
when it got into a jam crying for business 
to man the oars and help out. It is to the 
everlasting credit of American business that, 
seeing its patriotic duty, business never once 
failed any legitimate call of the Government 
for help or cooperation. But, in my opinion, 
this has been pretty much of a one-way 
street in the past. 

In the future, under the governmental 
new look, I think it will be a two-way street, 
as it should always have been. 

I have briefly alluded to the stupendous 
tax burdens American business and Ameri- 
can businessmen (as well as all Americans, 
of course) bear. We all certainly hope that 
this cross can be lightened. Of course, the 
situation in which we find ourselves (which 
can most simply and accurately be defined 
as a mess“) precludes substantial tax cuts 
for some time, but we are hopeful that some 
progress may be made in that direction. 
Our first concern, however, must be to bal- 
ance the budget. 

One thing we shall certainly see which will 
have great bearing on Government-business 
relations. We will have a less power-hungry 
group of officials in the Executive branch of 
the Government. In the past the aim of 
too many of these appointive officials has 
been to totalize all power in the hands of 
nonlegislative politicians in Washington. 
The most constant target of these men was 
American business. It was one of the most 
dangerous and distressing things about the 
past era that these appointive officials gained 
such power, in my opinion. There is one 
thing about an elective official. Any time 
the people dislike him they can elect some- 
body else to take his place. But this, of 
course, is not true of appointive officials. 
Nobody elects them and they sometimes 
stray far from the path the people would 
have them take. If the Chief Executive does 
not call them to account, there is little 
effective way of controlling them. 
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I think that the governmental new look 
includes a Chief Executive who will scru- 
pulously call his officials to account for their 
acts and, as an added protection, a group 
of Officials who will not seek to arrogate 
power to themselves. 

The final element of the governmental 
new look is the decline in power of the group 
probably most antagonistic to business and 
business organizations, the so-called New 
Deal liberals. Actually, in my opinion, these 
men were far from liberal. They were the 
most reactionary men in the Nation, since 
the net result of their work was to concen- 
trate ever more and more power in the hands 
of the state at the expense of individual 
freedom. If these men had continued in 
power long enough, they could easily have 
turned the country into a medieval tyranny 
in which the state reigned supreme and the 
individual was reduced to a mere chattel of 
the state. Liberals, indeed. Their philoso- 
phy is a throw-back to the concept that the 
King can do no wrong. 

Probably no group in the country is more 
deserving of praise for the fact that these 
so-Called liberals didn’t get a complete 
chance to put their reactionary plans to 
work than’ trade associations and trade-as- 
sociation executives. By telling the story 
of American business, by helping American 
business work in the interests of all the 
people, trade-association executives served 
their industries and the national interest 
well. 

Let us hope, for the good of America, that 
American business, through its trade asso- 
ciations, can always work in harmony with 
the Government and that never again shall 
there be bitterness between them, 


The Importation of Foreign Residual Oil 
Is Wrecking Coal-Mining and Related 
Industries in Pennsylvania and Other 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Speaker, re- 
cently I wrote to each Member of the 
House of Representatives calling to their 
attention my bill, H. R. 2870, which I in- 
troduced on February 9 to establish quota 
limitations on imports of foreign residu- 
al oil. 

A copy of my letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1953. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: On February 9, I in- 
troduced H. R. 2870, to establish quota lime 
itations on imports of foreign residual oil, 
since it is raising havoc with the coal-mining 
and related industries in Pennsylvania and 
other States. At the present time, 20 Mem- 
bers of the House have introduced identical 
bills on the subject. 

Residual fuel oil is what remains in the 
refining process after gasoline and other 
products have been removed. Contrary to 
the belief of many, residual oil is not used 
in home heating, nor is it a significant fac- 
tor in powering the military machine. It 
is used principally by electric utilities and 
industrial plants that are equipped to burn 
either coal or residual oil—whichever is 
cheaper. It is impossible for coal to compete 
with this cheap, foreign residual oil that is 
being dumped into east coast markets at 
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whatever price levels are necessary to under- 
sell coal and other domestic fuels. 

At the present rate of importation, resid- 
ual fuel oil is displacing more than 40 mil- 
lion tons of coal a year and is causing severe 
unemployment in mining communities as 
well as on railroads and affiliated industries. 
For an illustration, in central Pennsylvania 
alone, in a period of 544 months, 13 mines 
employing 1,658 men have closed down and 
250 other men have been laid off at 6 other 
mines. Other coal-producing States report 
the same adverse effect from the flood of 
cheap, foreign residual oil. 

In addition, since the average coal car 
carries 60 tons and the average number of 
coal cars in a train is 80, on that basis, more 
than 3,400 trains did not operate since Octo- 
ber 1, 1952, thus throwing out of employ- 
ment hundreds of railroaders and many 
others in related industries; 

From the standpoint of national security, 
this country cannot afford to depend solely 
upon foreign residual oil imports since there 
is no guaranty of safe transit for ocean 
tankers in times of international crisis and 
those mines abandoned because of competi- 
tion from imported residual oil would re- 
quire a year or more to be made ready for 
the necessary production to meet the de- 
mands of an all-out emergency. 

The proposed legislation introduced by 
myself and 20 other Members is designed 
to limit residual oil imports to 5 percent 
of the total domestic demand for that fuel 
in the corresponding calendar quarter of the 
previous year. Believe me when I say there 
is an urgent need for this legislation and 
your help is needed badly in securing its 
early enactment. 

Restricting the flow of cheap, foreign re- 
sidual oil is a matter of extreme importance 
to not only the coal, railroad, and related 
industries, but to the welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. Therefore, I shall deeply appre- 
ciate hearing from you as to your position 
on the residual-oil-import problem and I 
shall be glad to furnish additional infor- 
mation on the subject, if you desire it. 

Thanking you in advance for your interest 
and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
James E. Van ZANDT. 


How Much Is Enough for Our Foreign 
Friends? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans are going through one of our 
periodic soul searchings as Congress 
listens to the new proposals for financing 
foreign assistance. On the one hand, 
we are by all odds one of the most gener- 
ous people in the world, and even those 
of our overseas critics who say that our 
generosity is motivated by self-interest, 
recognize that we are still open handed. 
On the other hand, Americans prover- 
bially pride ourselves on trying to get a 
fair return on our money, whether it be 
investment money or philanthropy. 

Today, the big question looming is the 
determination of just how much is 
enough. Secretary of State Dulles has 
suggested a cut in the funds to be used 
for our Mutual Security Administration 
and a shift in emphasis on the funds 


actually appropriated from the European 
area to the Far East. The administra- 
tion is also urging a gradual departure 
of our Government from the point 4 
program, leaving this work to other 
agencies not directly connected with the 
Federal Government, but helped to some 
degree by Uncle Sam. We are going to 
pay out plenty without question, but we 
are beginning to ask more and more 
often for some showing of tangible re- 
sults. 

There ought to be the same general 
principle on foreign aid which we have 
set up right at home. When the Fed- 
eral Government initiates a program in- 
volving the States, it often asks for 
matching contributions. We know that 
not all foreign countres can match on a 
50-50 basis, but 8 years after World War 
II, there is not one of them that can't 
put up something. The principle is 
sound. We ought to enforce it. 


Tribute to Joe Micciche and KRKD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the City Council of Los Angeles 
adopted a resolution honoring two dis- 
tinguished citizens of that city, Mr. 
Frank P. Doherty and Mr. Joe Micciche— 
Mitch-e-kay. Joe Micciche is well 
known to the California Members of this 
body on both sides of the aisle. His 
broadcast of election returns on radio 
station KRKD is perhaps one of the most 
unique in the Nation. It is certainly the 
highest type of public-service program. 
The election returns on congressional 
races add to the interest of the program. 
It is just about the only source from 
which congressional candidates can ob- 
tain accurate information rapidly on 
election nights. In fact, the returns are 
broadcast so accurately and so rapidly 
that trends are established within a few 
minutes after the polls are closed and 
the final results are often forecast many 
hours in advance. 

Although a comparatively small sta- 
tion, KRKD has established a reputation 
through the years that has caused it to 
build up an election-night audience ri- 
valing that of the networks. 

Mr. Speaker, one often reads of public- 
service awards which are given by various 
organizations interested in fostering good 
citizenship. The election-night broad- 
cast of KRKD and Joe Micciche is cer- 
tainly worthy of such consideration. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas radio station KRKD and its 
civic-minded owner, Attorney Frank P. 
Doherty, have performed a magnificent pub- 
lic service for the people of Los Angeles 
and southern California by providing for the 
continuous broadcast of election results for 
many years of city, county, State and na- 
tional elections; and 

“Whereas in the case of Los Angeles mu- 
nicipal election returns, these have been 
furnished the people at no cost to the tax- 
payers; and 
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“Whereas these election broadcasts are re- 
garded as the most unique in the United 
States in color, drama, and suspense and 
have now become an institution in Los An- 
geles; and 

“Whereas the returns are always presented 
in a fair, unbiased and impartial manner 
and have been unusually accurate; and 

“Whereas Frank P. Doherty’s keen political 
judgment is evident in the analyses of elec- 
tion trends which form an integral part of 
the »wroadcasts; and 

“Whereas assisting Frank P. Doherty in 
actually broadcasting the returns is Joe 
Micciche, public-relations director for the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, 
who has been doing this work for the past 
19 years; and 

“Whereas Joe Micciche’s unique and dis- 
tinct manner of airing the returns and in- 
troducing candidates, public officials, and 
others, heightens the interest, drama, and 
suspense of the programs; and 

“Whereas he gives recognition on the 
broadcasts to people in every walk of life 
in the true American tradition of equal 
rights to all under our Constitution: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of Los 
Angeles extends to Frank P. Doherty and 
to Joe Micciche its deepest appreciation on 
behalf of the citizens of this community for 
the extremely valuable public service they 
are rendering; that they be thanked for 
bringing such quick, accurate and unbiased 
election returns to the people, and that 
they be assured of the continued cooperation 
of this city council in their endeavors to 
serve the public in such a worthy manner.” 

Presented by Councilman Harold A. Henry, 
fourth district. 

Seconded by Councilman J. Win Austin, 
third district. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was adopted at the meeting of the Los 
Angeles City Council held April 13, 1953. 

WALTER C. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 


Subcommittee Hearing in Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include an article 
by Mr. Ralph Weiskittle, real-estate edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, 
that appeared in the April 5 edition of 
that newspaper. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
sent its Subcommittee on Housing, of 
which the Honorable WILLIAM H. AYRES 
is the chairman, to Cincinnati to receive 
testimony upon the very important sub- 
ject of veteran housing. 

As chairman of our committee, I am 
delighted with the manner in which 
Chairman Ayres and his colleagues upon 
the subcommittee are tackling this tech- 
nical and controversial problem. 

The article follows: 

Representative WILLIAM AYRES had his con- 
gressional Subcommittee on Veteran Housing 
Affairs in town last month to find out why 
Cincinnati veterans aren't getting their 
share of housing. 

After the 1-day hearing, the committee 
left, fully acquainted with the facts of the 
case 
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It can be said that tuis is one instance 
where Washington has placed members on a 
committee, and they know the score. 

Mr. Ayres before entering Congress was in 
the ‘eating and plumbing business in Akron, 
Ohio, The other members of the commit- 
tee are EDUwWan BONIN, who is an attorney 
and is fully acquainted with tha legal as- 
pects of real-estate dealings, and WINSTON 
Provty, who was in both the wholesale and 
retail lumber business in private life. 

The Congressmen told this writer that 
they were particularly well pleased with the 
testimony of Walter D. Schultz, president of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati. 
In fact, they even went -o far as to say that 
Mr. Schultz’ findings were the most con- 
clusive yet presented to the committee. 

Here, in brief, are a few of the facts pre- 
sented by Mr. Schultz: 

“In September 1952, our board, which has 
a membership of nearly 600 savings and loan 
associations, sought the answer to several 
questions. 

“We received replies from more than 300 
members. As to the dollar volume of GI 
loans made in the last 12 months, 156 re- 
ported none, with 199 making loans totaling 
$38,904,000. 

“As to present percentage of GI loans in 
their total portfolio, 56 associations reported 
none; 30 less than 6 percent; 55 from 6 to 10 
percent; 37 from 11 to 15 percent; 31 from 
16 to 20 percent; 25 from 21 to 25 percent 
and 47 more than 25 percent. 

“From 277 replies, 158 said they would 
lend money actively at 4½ percent and 199 
reported no.“ 

“Out of 274 replies as to what amount of 
GI loans they would make in the next 12 
months at 4% percent, 106 said none; 126 
estimated a total of $71,367,000 and 42 said 
they would make such loans but couldn't 
estimate the dollar volume.” 

During testimony presented by the vet- 
erans themselves, Mr. Ayres mentioned sev- 
eral times for the veteran to visit Mr. 
Schultz. “If there's GI loans being made, Mr. 
Schultz will know where,” he said. 

Although the committee is investigating 
all aspects of the GI market, its primary 
purpose at this time is to develop some 
workable schedule for loans, Mr. Ayres said 
after the hearings. 

“Charges of inefficiency and unrealistic 
appraisals brought against the local VA by 
both builders and veterans alike are another 
matter,” Mr. Ayres said. 

He explained: “We'll be back, and this time 
it will be with our guns loaded.” 

It was noticed by this writer that the com- 
mittee was especially attentive to the testi- 
mony of veteran Donald Wood who resides 
at 5513 Karen Avenue. 

In relating his “sad experiences” with the 
VA, Mr. Wood said that he attempted to 
obtain approval of a home priced at $17,500. 
The first VA appraisal was for $14,000, con- 
siderably under what he thought the home 
was worth, 

After appealing the case, he said, the ap- 
praisal, about 1 month later, was upped to 
$16,000. Mr. Wood, a person with a persist- 
ent nature, tried for another appeal but was 
told by a high VA official! Get out, you've 
had your appeal.” 

Mr. Wood since has purchased a home, 
but without the help of the VA. He said: 
“I'm at this hearing so other vets don't get 
the same routine. The VA is a waste of 
money. It's like putting $17.50 down the 
drain for three slips of paper.” (He referred 
to the cost of three inspections needed for 
a GI loan.) 

The testimony of this veteran, many ob- 
servers at the hearing pointed out, bears 
out exactly the charges of local builders. 

“Why was the local VA off $2,000 on its first 
appraisal? And, why did it suddenly have 
a cl inge of heart and revamp its figures 
upward? The $16,000 appraisal should have 


been made in the first place. Values don't 
fluctuate $2,000 in less than 1 month.” 

We will be glad to answer all charges, 
R. M. FitzGerald, VA regional manager, said, 
“provided all complaints are placed in 
writing.” 


Proposed Political Trickery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
if those who are blocking H. R. 1 on 
individual income-tax reduction for the 
benefit of 50 million taxpayers, are doing 
so with the intention of giving tax relief 
just before the 1954 election, it will be 
a fraud upon the people. It will mean 
that the taxpayers will be swindled out 
of $1,500,000,000. This will be the re- 
sult of such political trickery even 
though tax relief is given in 1954. Hon- 
est persons will not countenance any 
such political subterfuge. Under leave 
to extend, I am inserting an article by 
George Sokolsky in the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 21, 1953: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

An old conundrum which no one has yet 
answered, not even the scientists or the 
theologians who have an answer for every- 
thing, is which came first, the chicken or 
the egg? 

Iam minded of this in the discussion con- 
cerning budgets and taxes. Some very wise 
men say that there can be no tax cut until 
the budget is balanced. Other equally great 
minds say that governments are like sponges; 
they can absorb all the money that is given 
to them; they swell up on the additional 
revenue, growing ever larger. Therefore, a 
ceiling must be put on governmental income, 
otherwise, expenditures will not be cut. 

The Republicans are in the awkward posi- 
tion that having promised a tax cut in the 
course of the campaign, they are unwilling 
to be pushed into what they regard as pre- 
cipitous action. The President and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury prefer to balance the 
budget before they announce a tax cut. On 
the other hand, Members of Congress who 
‘will be up for reelection in 1954 realize they 
must have a cut if they are to win. 

Some strategists hold that the tax cut 
can be delayed until next January, with per- 
haps a retroactive period so that the cut will 
be felt by March 15, 1954, and will help to 
win in November 1954. Other equally com- 
petent strategists hold that such action will 
be too late and too small in amount to make 
much difference. They want a tax cut an- 
nounced during the present session of the 
83d Congress. 

_ This situation is complicated by the actual 
tax cuts in Canada and Great Britain during 
the year 1953. The British cut is particu- 
larly embarrassing because that country is 
able to do it while it is receiving substantial 
American aid—and aid which is one reason 
why it is so difficult to reduce American 
taxes. In a word, we subsidize a British tax 
cut by avoiding an American tax cut. 

This is actually what the British did: 

1. Income taxes have been reduced be- 
tween 5 and 17 percent, with the greatest 
relief to smaller incomes. 

2. The purchase tax (sales tax to us) has 
been cut by a minimum of 25 percent. 

8. The 80-percent excess-profits tax will 
end next January. 
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4. Incentives in tax reductions will be ar- 
ranged to stimulate production. 

The Canadians have announced an 11- 
percent cut. Both countries stipulate that 
the cuts are incentives to production. If 
they need incentives, why do we not need 
incentives 

It is a very curious situation because what 
it amounts to is that the Canadians and 
the British are acting with fiscal wisdom 
in a postwar situation, while the United 
States maintains a wartime economy. Yet, 
American aid continues to go to Great Brit- 
ain. Furthermore, the American Congress 
is being asked to reduce its tariffs even to 
the point of free trade in order to stimulate 
European production while this country 
maintains an excess-profits tax which keeps 
American prices high, 

This particular issue is the most impor- 
tant before Congress and is being fought 
over among Republicans with greater vigor 
than appears in the press. Those Senators 
who do not come up for election in 1954 
are willing to go along with the President’s 
slow-motion program which they feel will 
come out all right in the end. Those Sen- 
ators who face an election in 1954, and all 
representatives, cannot wait that long. 
When they go home in August, they want 
to be able to say that the United States 
Congress will do as well as the British Par- 
liament, Few of them will be able to use 
the alibi that it will cheer the American 
heart to get a tax cut in time for the No- 
vember 1954 election. 

The Democrats never promised a tax cut, 
and therefore, can evade the issue. The 
danger for the Republicans is that the Demo- 
crats might take advantage of the situation 
to advocate a tax reduction. 

No one questions the intent or purpose 
of President Eisenhower or of Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey. It is a 
political matter of timing that is at issue. 
Unless there is a world war, a tax cut is 
bound to come, but will it affect earnings 
in 1953, in 1954, or in 1955? Politically, the 
sooner the better. 


Comments on Statement of Stanley An- 
drews, Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
trator in the Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
radio recording which I have just made 
on the Voice of America program. Iwas 
commenting on the statement of Mr. 
Stanley Andrews, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administrator in the point 4 pro- 
gram, before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I was much impressed by the testimony 
Monday of Mr. Stanley Andrews, Technical 
Cooperation Administrator in the point 4 
program. 

He told us at the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearing something that can stand 
elaboration. 

Mr. Andrews said that even if the cold war 
should end, Communist areas behind the 
Iron Curtain in Europe can never recapture 
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fully their former markets in Western 
Europe. 

“I do not think,” he said, “that Eastern 
Europe ever again is going to put into this 
world what it used to,” 

I agree completely with Mr. Andrews. 

The Soviet Union bears the responsibility 
for this situation. 

What happened is that the Soviet Union, 
as it extended its crushing hand over the 
helpless nations that composed the satellite 
states pretended that the nations would 
thereby benefit, but actually each of these 
countries has been stripped almost to the 
bone of not only its crops, food, and consumer 
merchandise, but more important of its ma- 
chinery and plants and tools for production. 

In that way these crippled nations have 
lost the manufactures that once were theirs 
and in addition the capacity to manufacture 
any more. 

So if the way were opened to start export- 
ing to Western Europe, the satellite coun- 
tries would be unable to reach production 
that would permit the volume of exports 
that they had had in previous years. 

The Kremlin and its tactics are responsible 
fcr this. 


Military Control Is Fatal to Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from Labor, a nationally distributed 
weekly paper published at 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue, Washington, D. C. This 
editorial, from the April 4 issue, reflects 
the deep concern of labor regarding the 
threat of increasing military control. 
The editorial also, significantly, demon- 
strates. labor’s recognition of the fact 
that industry, too, is jeopardized by the 
threat of Prussianism, for the editorial 
quotes extensively from the recent warn- 
ing of Mr. Robert W. Johnson, chairman 
of the board of Johnson & Johnson, and 
one of the Nation’s leading industrial 
figures. 

For the past few months the public, 
the press, and Members of Congress have 
been increasingly apprehensive of the 
current drive to establish a Prussian 
kind of supreme high command over the 
armed services of our nation. 

The widespread fear of Prussianism 
stems from the very sound realization 
that it is not only a military system— 
and an inferior one when compared to 
our battle-proven Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
but it is also politically and economically 
dangerous. It is dangerous because 
philosophically and organizationally it 
is a totalitarian system, completely alien 
and antithetical to our institutions and 
beliefs. 

American labor and business have re- 
acted to this growing threat of Prussian- 
ism, for they are aware that adoption of 
any of its features will mean increased 
military control over labor and industry. 

The editorial follows: 

MILITARY CONTROL Is FATAL TO Democracy 

Labor always has been and now is for 
adequate national defense. While protect- 
ing America against foreign foes, however, it 


is also necessary to guard against an increas- 
ing danger within our own country. That 
danger is military control. 

As the Bible says: “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” What will we gain if, while be- 
coming the world’s mightiest military power, 
we lose the civilian control which is the 
foundation of American life? 

All history proves that, when militarists 
“take over,” democracy is doomed. The 
forefathers of this country knew that. So 
they put the Government in the hands of 
civilian officials, headed by an elected Presi- 
dent who is also Commander in Chief. 

Now America’s military chiefs have gained 
unprecedented money and power, and are 
seeking more. Some Members of Congress 
are beginning to worry about danger to 
democracy and civilian control. 

Congressman SHAFER, of Michigan, is a con- 
servative Republican, Labor has not always 
seen eye to eye with him, but this week he 
performed a real public service. 

SHAFER delivered a major speech on the 
present dangers of militarism, and backed 
it with a remarkable statement from Gen. 
Robert A. Johnson, who is chairman of John- 
son & Johnson, large manufacturers of sur- 
gical supplies. Despite his military and big- 
business background, Johnson has earned a 
reputation as a liberal. 

First, Johnson said that as an Army offi- 
cer and as former Vice Chairman of the War 
Production Board, he has been “associated 
with military matters for the past 25 years.” 
This long experience has convinced him that 
“clear and unequivocal civilian domination 
of our Military Establishment is essential to 
the security of the United States.” 

Next, Johnson pointed out that a “Penta- 
gon committee,” headed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller, is preparing a plan for reorganization 
of the Defense Department. Its plan will 
soon be presented to Congress. 

Most members of the Rockefeller group, 
Johnson said, are committed to the Prus- 
sian idea of centralizing military power in a 
single general staf.” That system, he de- 
clared, “lost wars for Germany and would be 
destructive to the foundations of our 
Republic.” 

“Certain military groups” have long been 
“driving to gain control,” not only over the 
Armed Forces but also over the entire coun- 
try, Johnson continued. -They have tried to 
get Congress to pass legislation giving them 
that control. Congress refused, so now they 
plan to accomplish their end under the guise 
of a reorganization, using the Rockefeller 
committee as a tool. 

During World War II, Johnson recalled, 
this same military group “demonstrated 
stubborn determination to extend general- 
staff control over both industry and labor. 
Nothing since then indicates this group has 
renounced that objective. 

“American industry and labor must not 
permit themselves to be led down the same 
primrose path over which German industry 
and labor followed the supreme German 
general staff.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, composed of the 
top officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
this week endorsed some of the proposals 
which are expected to come from the Rocke- 
feller committee, but said some of the other 
proposals would be “unwise.” 

Everyone on both sides of the dispute says 
he is for civilian control. It is hard for the 
average American to judge this controversy, 
and undoubtedly it is difficult even for a 
Member of Congress. But the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees, and all 
Members of Congress, will face serious re- 
sponsibility when the military reorganiza- 
tion plan comes before them. 

They should carefully scrutinize every line 
and word in the plan, to make sure it does 
not carry this country toward what Johnson 
called totalitarian militarism, 
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The Battle of the Blue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Paul Friggens, from the April issue of 
Farm Journal: 

THE BATTLE OF THE BLUE 
(By Paul Friggens) 

It’s spring planting time now in Kansas, 
but the lights bobbing in the Blue Valley 
aren’t from farm tractors. 

Army engineers are working overtime, 
gouging a 10-acre hole in war veteran Bill 
Henton's alfalfa patch, and dumping a mam- 
moth rock pile on John Mecoy's corn field. 

Army is rushing a $90 million dam that 
somebody may have to junk. Two investi- 
gating commissions now condemn it as bad 
planning and rank waste. Congress is being 
pressed to stop the dam, and save one of the 
richest valleys in Kansas. 

Tuttle Creek is a key dam in the $15 bil- 
lion Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin scheme, de- 
signed to make a Great Lakes of the Great 
Plains. This single dam will back up the 
Blue River for 50 miles, flood 55,000 acres of 
$400-an-acre bottom land, wipe out a $6 mil- 
lion annual crop, drown 9 small towns, and 
banish 600 families from their ancestral 
homes. 

Blue Valley farmers haye put up a battle 
which has probably never been matched. 
That much must be admitted, whether you 
think they are right or not. They've made 
Tuttle Creek a national issue, and pushed 
the country closer to a big dam showdown. 
Says Representative CLIFFORD Horr, Kansas: 

“Congress has got to make up its mind 
whether or not it’s a wise national policy to 
build big dams that flood thousands of acres 
of farm lands, and destroy thriving com- 
munities when the estimated flood control 
downstream is pretty dubious.” (Some 
downstreamers say it’s not so dubious.) 

How did we get a Tuttle Creek dam against 
the people’s will? And how can we stop 
other dam mistakes? Taxpayers ought to 
hear the whole incredible story. 

For 15 years Blue Valley folks have been 
farming under death sentence—15 years 
hardly daring to fix a barn, paint the house, 
even plant a crop. Congress O. K.’d Tuttle 
Creek back in 1938. 

“But it was authorized on a lie,” declares 
outspoken Glenn Stockwell, who leads Blue 
Valley’s opposition. “The Army promised 
then that no smali towns or villages would 
be destroyed.” 

When the truth came out, farmers rallied 
to stop the dam. And for 13 years they 
miraculously succeeded. 

Then suddenly, in July 1951, nature 
dumped 17 inches of rain, and Kansas suf- 
fered a $1 billion flood. Quick to seize this 
advantage, dam-builder Gen. Lewis A. Pick of 
the Army engineers told Congress: “If we had 
had Tuttle Creek and a string of reservoirs, 
the disaster here could have been averted.” 
(That opinion is now being strongly con- 
tested.) 

The big-dam politicians rallied. President 
Truman fiew over stricken Kansas and 
spurred demands. 

Blue Valley saw their doom, and girded 
for a last-ditch fight. They opened up on 
Congress with a letter-a-day drive. 

“Guess I must have written 1,000 letters 
about,” Paul Jameson told me, Jameson and 
his neighbors challenged the value of big 
dams, and urged a watershed program in- 
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stead. “Try it first, anyhow,” they said. 
They out so much protest mail that 
the little Cleburne post office was hiked from 
fourth to third class. 

As the 82d Congress drew to a close, and 
Members dashed off to national political 
conventions, Blue Valley believed that the 
dam was stopped. 

Not so. In the last hour, a rump Con- 
gress—13 Senators and 67 Representatives 
voted $5 million to start Tuttle Creek Dam. 
It was too late for Blue Valley to save itself. 

So the Army invaded. It tried to soften 
the blow by saying it could build a dry dam 
clear everything from the valley and flood it 
only when necessary. But Blue Valley com- 
munities would still have to go. 

At first, surprise and shock paralyzed Blue 
Valley. Then an inspiring thing happened. 

One Sunday night hundreds of farmers 
and townspeople gathered at the G. F. Ger- 
mann farm overlooking the dam site. An 
organ was unloaded from a pickup. As the 
distant hills turned blue in the twilight, a 
determined people raised their voices in song 
and prayer. 

Rev. Joel C. Nordlund prayed that the long 
fight to save the valley might yet be won. 
Rev. J. Wilbur Curry spoke. “Some say it is 
a lost cause. But let us keep faith,” he 
counseled. “Nothing so wrong as this dam 
can ultimately win.” 

People took renewed courage, They vowed 
to keep on “Tuttle Creeking.” 

Perched around the Curtis Phillips farm- 
yard on hay bales, 50 Blue Valley women 
‘voted one afternoon to carry the fight to the 
President. Truman at that time was visiting 
Kansas City. In the early darkness one 
morning soon after, 20 determined women 
drove to Kansas City. 

Truman told them: “Nobody can save the 
valley.” 

Back home again, they soon had Blue 
Valley phones jangling furiously. We're 
going to see Ike.” Two busloads of women 
set out for Denver, singing “Save the Blue 
and Kansas, Too.” 

Said Ike: “I sympathize with citizens who 
object to Federal encroachment in their af- 
Tairs.” He promised the 80 crusaders a thor- 
ough study of the Blue Valley fight, if he 
had to make it himself. 

Last fall, Army shoved out the first farm- 
ers and started the dam. What to do next? 
The dam-busters turned politicians. 

They'd heard about a Morrill, Kans., farm- 
er who preached their kind of gospel—water- 
shed treatment in place of big dams. A car- 
load of farmers went over to see HOWARD 
MILER. He lambasted Tuttle Creek Dam, 
and they determined to run him for Congress. 

MILLER was 73 and a Democrat. Undis- 
mayed Republicans paid his filing fee, and 
staged a whirlwind campaign based on the 
dam issue. Farmers dropped everything to 
campaign by auto, airplane, radio, press, and 
movies. 

With only $1,600 campaign funds, and a 
political unknown, Blue Valley pulled the 
greatest election upset in Kansas politics. 
Despite a Republican landslide, MILLER be- 
came the first Democratic Congressman in 
First District history. Albert Cole—who had 
backed the dam—was the only Republican 
beaten in Kansas. 

Next day, farmer MILLER put away his scoop 
shovel, and went to work in earnest to stop 
Tuttle Creek Dam. He asked Truman to 
halt it by Executive order. Truman never 
acknowledged his message. Immediately 
when he took office, MILLER introduced the 
now pending bill to deauthorize Tuttle 
Creek. 


Meanwhile, evidence is piling up on the 
farmers’ side. 

Months ago, on orders of Gov. Ed. F. Arn, 
the Kansas Industrial Commission selected 
three nationally known engineers to study 
Tuttle Creek and similar projects. 

They call for an immediate halt to con- 
struction, and urge abandoning the whole 
wasteful and -obsolete dam system. Had 


all authorized Gams been operating, they 
claim, Kansas would still have been flooded 
in 1951. 

As to dams already completed, these ex- 
perts say: “It is apparent that in the 1951 
flood their effects were entirely local * * * 
downstream negligible.” Most certainly, 
they don't go along with the Army's demand 
for 118 dams in Kansas alone. 

While strongly endorsing soil conserva- 
tion in principle, these experts say that 
watershed programs wouldn’t have pre- 
vented the 1951 flood either. 

Best solution, they conclude, would be to 
widen the rivers past cities to speed runoff, 
and to zone business out of the bottom 
lands. They also urge better flood fore- 
casting. Estimated cost: one-fifth of that 
of the big dams. 

After months of careful study, the Presi- 
dent’s Missouri Basin Commission says to 
stop Tuttle Creek Dam, too. 

“The Kansas City problem apparently 
cannot be solved simply by providing more 
and bigger reservoirs * * +” it concludes. 
“The present justification of Tuttle Creek 
and other similarly situated reservoirs must 
be seriously questioned.” 

As the Overbrook (Kans.) Citizen remarks: 

“Other States and valleys face the same 
death sentence unless national water policy 
is changed. So great is the power of the 
pork-barrel setup that it will probably take 
a grass-roots revolution with all guns loaded 
to break up this billion-dollar game. Blue 
Valley has fired the first shot.” 


A Strong Civil Service Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
an article from the Government Stand- 
ard. 

Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to note 
that Federal employees believe that good 
selections have been made by President 
Eisenhower in the membership of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

The following article from the Gov- 
ernment Standard, official publication of 
the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, edited by Hal J. Miller, 
Washington newspaperman, predicts 
that the Commission’s days “are over 
as a secondary Government agency.” 

This is an opinion in which I heartily 
concur. 

The article follows: 

{From the Government Standard of April 
10, 1953] 
IT’S Our GOVERNMENT 
(By Hal J. Miller) 
YOUNG, MOORE, LAWTON TEAM LOOK LIKE 
STRONG CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

With Philip Young as chairman, George 
M. Moore as Republican member and Budget 
Bureau's Fred Lawton reportedly sure to be 
the Democratic member, it looks like Civil 
Service Commission’s days as a secondary 
Government agency are over. 

President Eisenhower has decreed that 
Chairman Young will attend Cabinet meet- 
ings and handle all White House personnel 
matters. In the past this function was di- 
vided with presidential aids performing 
some of the duties. - 
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Present indications point to the Commis- 
sion being one of the strong agencies of 
Government, with more important respon- 
sibilities than ever before in history. 


CHAIRMAN CONGRATULATED 


Chairmen FRANK CARLSON and Ep REES of 
the Senate and House Post Office and Ciyil 
Service Committees deserve their share of 
credit for the selection of able people to 
head the Commission. 

Particularly important was the appoint- 
ment of George M. Moore of Silver Spring, 
Md., a Capitol Hill expert on civil service 
problems. 

Mr. Moore replaces James M. Mitchell, who 
was nominated to be Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense on manpower problems. 

Mr. Moore, 39, for 5 years was chief counsel 
of the House Civil Service Committee until he 
resigned last year to make an unsuccessful 
bid for the Republican congressional nomina- 
tion from the 6th Maryland District. 

SENATE ADVISER 

For the last few months he has served as 
civil service adviser to Chairman CARLSON of 
the Senate Civil Service Committee. 

Both Senator Caritson and Chairman REFS 
of the House Civil Service Committee 
strongly backed Mr. Moore for the commis- 
sioner job. à 

Mr. Moore, who now will serve with Mr. 
Young on the Commission, is a graduate of 
George Washington University Law School 
and an attorney since 1940. He started his 
Government career as an investigator for the 
‘Civil Service Commission in 1941. 

CHIEF INVESTIGATOR 

In 1943, be became chief investigator of the 
Byrd Congressional Committee on Non- 
essential Expenditures. After 2 years with 
the committee, Mr. Moore was made special 
assistant to the Attorney General. In 1945, 
he became chief investigator of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Before going to the House Civil Service 
Committee as chief counsel in 1947, Mr. 
Moore served for a year as secretary to Sen- 
ator Cooper, Republican of Kentucky. 

A native of La Grange, Ky., Mr. Moore 
lived most of his life in the District of 
Columbia and nearby Maryland. He is 
married and has 2 small sons. 

Mr. Mitchell, a native Washingtonian, had 
served as the Republican member of the 
Commission for the last 5 years under the 
Truman administration. 

Before coming to the Commission as the 
Republican member, Mr. Mitchell was execu- 
tive director of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. 


Murals in Rincon Annex Post Office 
Building in San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from William Wallace Chapin, editor of 
the Argonaut, which sheds light on the 
controversy relative to obnoxious murals 
in the Rincon Annex post office in San 
Francisco. The Argonaut, a local paper, 
has led a crusade for their removal, 
assisted by many patriotic and civic 
organizations, Hearings will be heard 
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before the subcommittee on Public Build- 
ing of the Committee on Public Works on 
May 1 and 2. 

The letter follows: 


THE ARGONAUT, 
San Francisco, Calij., April 14, 1953. 
Congressman HUBERT B. SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Scunper: I represent thousands of 
citizens in San Francisco and other parts of 
this country. I formerly owned the San 
Francisco Call, the Oakland Inquirer, the 
Sacramento Union, the Post-Intelligencer in 
Seattle, and later the Chicago Herald in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

In my long experience I have never seen a 
more dastardly demon of communism as is 
portrayed on the walls of the Rincon Annex 
Post Office Building here in San Francisco. 
These murals are a burning insult to every 
loyal citizen in this country. 

This publication, that circulates to many 
parts of this country and abroad, has 
strongly opposed these murals and has ad- 
vocated their removal. 

I never expected to see the fiag of my 
country treated in the manner in which it 
has been, in a Government building. 

You are certainly to be congratulated for 
so ably and patriotically sponsoring the bill 
to remove these murals. 

Incidentally, if you will pardon a bit of 
retrospection, my great-grandfather, General 
Muhlenberg, whose statue stands in the Hall 
of Fame, was first Speaker in the House of 
Representatives and later United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. Philadelphia was 
my home city, although I have lived in the 
West for 50 years. My father-in-law, Sena- 
tor John H. Wilson, was in the House of Con- 
gress and in the Senate, elected from Wash- 
ington, for 35 years. He was strongly against 
communism, 

My father was a colonel in the regiment 
when Custer was killed fighting the Sioux 
Indians. I myself spent 4 years in the Army. 
So you see my family, from the day the first 
one arrived in this country in 1642, has 
fought to preserve this country and its herit- 
age and to protect it from the inroad of 
communism or any other subversive move. 

To think that the contract for these mu- 
Tals was approximately $26,000 and the 
artist, Anton Refregier, received approxi- 
mately $40,000 of the taxpayers’ money, with 
no censure of the pictures that parade on the 
walls of this Federal building. 

I wish that I was in Washington with you 
to give whatever assistance I could, but I 
will be in Washington too late. The annual 
meeting of the Carnegie Foundation will be 
held in New York on May 7, and I will be at- 
tending, as I have been a director for the 
past 15 years. General Eisenhower, who is an 
intimate friend of mine, has also been a di- 
rector. After I leave New York, I expect to 
go to Washington to call on the President. 

My very kind remembrance to you, and I 
know that you appreciate that this paper has 
been a pioneer in this outlandish controversy. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM WALLACE CHAPIN, 
Publisher. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill— 
Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recor, I include the following telegram 
which I have today received from the 
Honorable Vincent Impellitteri, mayor 
of the great city of New York. The 
mayor expresses his concern over the 
fact that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended the deletion from 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill of the funds necessary to maintain 
the housing program which the Con- 
gress has previously authorized. The 
mayor points out the effect which this 
action would have upon the citizens of 
the city of New York and particularly 
upon our veterans. I am sure that 
Mayor Impellitteri is also expressing the 
concern of every other mayor of the 
cities across the Nation. 

The telegram follows: 


New York, N. Y., April 20, 1953. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The recommendation to completely halt 
the Federal public housing program made by 
the Committee on Appropriations in report- 
ing out the first independent offices appro- 
priation bill of 1954 (H. R. 4633, Rept. No. 
276) carries with it the gravest threat to the 
people of New York City. If this bill is en- 
acted, it will deprive low-income families in 
this city of 24,000 low-rent apartments 
scheduled for construction over the next 
few years, fully 60 percent of the city’s sched- 
uled allocation under the Housing Act of 
1949. It will cut the heart out of the city’s 
efforts to clear slums and provide decent 
homes for families of low income at the very 
time that these efforts should be redoubled. 
According to the official 1950 census figures, 
456,861 New York City families were without 
housing of their own or living under sub- 
standard conditions. The large immigration 
in the past few years has further increased 
overcrowding and other slum-producing pres- 
sures. The New York City Housing Author- 
ity had an average of more than 200,000 ac- 
tive applications in its files in 1952, or more 
than 15 applications for each apartment that 
became available during the year from both 
new construction and vacancies. It is cur- 
rently receiving applications at the rate of 
about 60,000 a year. The demand from vet- 
erans continues so great that except for 
families residing on housing sites virtually 
no nonveteran families, even those being 
evicted on to the streets, can be accepted for 
public housing. I ask you to fight for the 
continuation of an adequate Federal public 
housing program, and to carry on the fight 
until it is won. If it is not won, thousands 
of decent, hard working families in this city 
must continue to live in squalor and misery 
without hope of decent homes in which to 
raise their children. 

VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor, City of New York. 


Spring Valley Hook and Ladder Company 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 50 years the Spring Valley Hook 
and Ladder Company No. 1, has been 
serving their community, as volunteers, 
with honor to themselves and for the 
general welfare of their neighbors. 
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This organization is typical of the 
American spirit of volunteer service, that 
we believe in and that we feel is a unique 
part of our heritage. 

This simple history is a fine page of 
true Americana: 


On the 6th day of May 1953, in the village 
of Spring Valley, County of Rockland, in the 
State of New York, the Spring Valley Hook 
and Ladder Company No. 1, of the Spring 
Valley Fire Department, will begin its 50th 
year of service as a volunteer fire company. 
Regardless of the time of day or night these 
men, members of the Spring Valley Fire 
Department are and have been always ready 
to serve their neighbors and the community 
in the protection of life and property. 

In these days of many complaints of ex- 
pensive, municipal, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment budgets these men are serving their 
neighbors and community with honor and 
in many cases with valor with no thought of 
compensation and very little expense to the 
taxpayer. A great many of these men have 
served in the fire company for over 20 years 
and the oldest in length of service is going 
on 46 years of membership and service to the 
fire department. This fire company was or- 
ganized and incorporated on May 6, 1903. 

The Spring Valley Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany No. 1 serves the village and surround- 
ing communities of Spring Valley with a 
complement of 65 men comprising 40 differ- 
ent occupations, i. e., telephone worker, gas 
station operator, chemical worker, under- 
taker, dentist, letter carrier, bus driver, 
sausage maker, accountant, car body repair- 
man, school teacher, pipemaker, plumber, 
caretaker, grocery-store owner, village trus- 
tee, superintendent of highways, airport op- 
erator, carpenter, bread salesman, electri- 
cian, export clerk, cook, post-office super- 
visor, deputy sheriff, printer, tavern owner, 
stone mason, public utility worker, the sales- 
man, well driller, school custodian, tax as- 
sessor, bowling-alley operator, and the hon- 
orable mayor of the village of Spring Valley. 

On May 7 and 8 the Spring Valley Hook 
and Ladder Company No. 1 will hold open 
house for the people, friends, and neighbors 
to inspect and see the equipment and men 
who are serving them in civic pride. The 
original building which was built and paid 
for by the members is still in excellent shape, 
and the adjacent lawns and the beautiful 
memorial monument is kept in beautiful 
condition by the members themselves. 


Tariff Packing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


iuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
thought-provoking article entitled “Tar- 
iff Packing.” The article was written 
by Peter Edson and appeared in the 
Washington Daily News and other papers 
of the Scripps-Howard chain on April 6. 
I ask consent to have printed with it 
an editorial entitled “Backdoor Method,” 
The editorial comments on the same 
question and was published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on April 18. 

Both the article and the editorial deal 
with the proposal by Representative 
RICHARD Suwpson, of Pennsylvania, to 
take away most of the President’s power 
in tariff matters. I am doubly inter- 
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ested in these articles. I am interested, 
first, because of the vital importance of 
export markets to agriculture in my 
State, and the need to broaden rather 
than to restrict international trade, in 
order to encourage such markets. De- 
spite President Eisenhower's encourag- 
ing words toward encouraging foreign 
trade, some groups in-Congress seem de- 
termined to head in the opposite direc- 
tion, as these articles reveal. 

I am interested in them, secondly, be- 
cause Representative SIMPSON is chair- 
man of the House Republican congres- 
sional campaign committee, and as such 
has recently been making speeches in 
various States—mine included—claim- 
ing that the minority party is not giving 
the new administration a chance. I 
would respectfully suggest, as these arti- 
cles attest, that the shoe is on the other 
foot, as far as Representative SIMPSON is 
concerned. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News of 
April 6, 1953] 
TARIFF PACKING 
(By Peter Edson) 

A plan to pack the United States Tariff 
Commission with Republican protectionists 
and to change present reciprocal trade agree- 
ments has now emerged in Congress. This 
plan is just as clear as President Roosevelt's 
earlier plan to pack the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Author of the tariff packing plan is Rep- 
resentative RICHARD M. Sumpson, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania. His bill is called the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1953. 

It proposes to extend present reciprocal 
trade agreements law for 1 year. The bill 
would continue the present peril point and 
escape-clause limitations on tariff rate con- 
cessions. But it would go far beyond that. 

Through a series of new amendments the 
Simpson bill would take from the President 
nearly all his present powers to modify tariff 
rates and give it to the reorganized Tariff 
Commission, 

Currently, the Tariff Commission is a bi- 
partisan, 6-man board. The Simpson bill 
would change this to a 7-member commis- 
sion, with no more than 4 members from 
any one party. That would mean 4 Repub- 
licans and Republican control. That's where 
the packing comes in, 

President Eisenhower has designated Ed- 
gar B. Brossard, of Utah, a Republican, as 
Chairman. Mr. Brossard was made a mem- 
ber through the infiuence of the late Senator 
Reed Smoot, of Utah, coauthor of the Smoot- 
Hawley high-tariff law. 

As a second Republican, President Eisen- 
hower, named former Representative John 
Talbot, Republican, of Connecticut. There 
is no question where Mr. Talbot stands. He 
opposes reciprocal trade agreements. 

There is 1 other GOP vacancy on the 
Commission. But even with another high- 
tariff man the Republicans could not out- 
vote the 3 remaining Democrats, all of whom 
favor reciprocal trade agreements. 

In order to block even the Commission 
from further tariff concessions, the Simpson 
bill would impose additional restrictions. 

One would prohibit United States tariff 
concessions on imports which would cause 
“unemployment of or injury to American 
workers, miners, farmers, or producers, pro- 
ducing like or competitive articles“ * *.” 

This means that if as few as two Ameri- 
cans were affected, tariff rates could be raised, 

Beyond this, the bill would permit no 
reduction in tariff rates if increased imports 
even threatened unemployment or injury to 


American workers, farmers, miners, or pro- 
ducers, 

Where increased imports resulted from 
tariff rate reductions, the United States Tar- 
iff Commission would be required to report to 
the President and Congress a finding that 
the concession should be permanently with- 
drawn, suspended, or modified, or that the 
quantity of imports be limited. Within 30 
days after receiving such a report, the Presi- 
dent would be required to issue a proclama» 
tion putting it into effect. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of April 18, 1953] 


Back-Door METHOD 


If the high-tariff element can get control 
of the United States Tariff Commission, it 
could restrict international trade without 
asking for new law. 

A bill by Representative RICHARD SIMPSON, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, is an effort to 
make that possible, and thus revamp tariff 
policy by a back-door method. 

For one thing it would, by enlarging the 
Commission, permit them to “pack” it, which 
recalls F. D. R.'s effort to pack the Supreme 
Court. 

The Simpson bill also would take away 
most of the President’s power in tariff 
matters, and would make it more difficult 
for even the Tariff Commission itself to make 
concessions. 

Although President Eisenhower’s views on 
reciprocal trade seem to be reasonable, he 
did most recently appoint an outright high- 
tariff Republican to the Tariff Commission. 
There would be enormous pressure upon him 
to name the same kind of men to any other 
vacancies. Even though he resisted it, the 
Simpson bill is still a bad bill, for it would 
hamstring the Commission’s authority. 


Tidelands Oil Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


TIDELANDS OIL ISSUE: A MATTER OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 


One of the most momentous decisions in 
the history of the country may be made 
by the Senate in the coming week. 

It is the decision whether the belt of seas 
bordering the continental United States is 
subject to national sovereignty or State 
ownership. 

The immediate legislation on which the 
decision will rest is Senate Joint Resolution 
13. It would give California, Texas, and 
Louisiana the oil and natural gas in the bed 
of the seas off their coasts out to the dis- 
tance which they. regard as their historic 
boundaries seaward, 

The House has already passed the measure. 
President Eisenhower has announced that 
he will sign it. A majority of the Senate 
is evidently ready to vote for it. A small 
group of Senators, led by Dovctas, of Illi- 
nois, LEHMAN, of New York, and Huu, of 
Alabama, and including HENNINGS and SY- 
MINGTON, of Missouri, as well as two Repub- 
licans, Tospey, Of New Hampshire, and 
Lancer, of North Dakota, are holding the 
thin line of defense. They hope the argu- 
ments they are advancing will persuade 
enough Senators to defeat the resolution, or 
will persuade the President to veto it, 
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It is a small hope, but the only remaining 
one. In 1946 and again in 1952 President 
Truman stood single-handed against the in- 
tended plunder of the national domain, 
saving it with the Presidential veto. 

There are many cogent reasons why the 
United States should not surrender any part 
of its national sovereignty to any 1 of the 
48 States, as it would do in this resolution. 

The area involved is one of the most deli- 
cate international diplomacy, in which the 
peace of the world may at any moment hang 
in the balance. This is a governing reason 
way the Supreme Court has thrice decided, in 
cases covering all the claimants to offshore 
oil, that the United States exercises and 
must continue to exercise sovereignty over 
this resource as well as all other resources 
of the sea belt. “The problems of com> 
merce, national defense, relations with other 
powers, war and peace focus there,” said the 
Court. “National rights must therefore be 
paramount.” 

The oil in the marginal seas—the 3-mile 
belt out from low-tide mark—and in the 
Continental Shelf—the submerged skirt of 
the continent where the waters are relatively 
shallow before plunging into the abysses of 
the sea—is necessary for national defense. 

These undersea fields must be developed 
by private initiative under Federal control. 
When they have been drained down to what 
should be their reserves for national defense, 
someone must have the will and the author- 
ity to put the lid on. The States cannot be 
expected to do this; they bear no responsi- 
bility for national defense—that responsi- 
bility is the Government’s. 

If the reseryes were dangerously depleted 
under State ownership, the United States 
might be compelled to expend much blood 
and treasure to keep open or reopen lines of 
supply from the Middle East or elsewhere, for 
oil which could, by the exercise of foresight, 
have been kept available within easy reach 
of our own shores. 

There are grave doubts that the proposed 
giveaway would be constitutional. Senator 
ANDERSON Of New Mexico and former Solicitor 
General Perlman doubt the constitutionality 
of the measure. Attorney General Brownell 
has implied doubt on the same constitu- 
tional point by trying to avoid collision with 
it. The Supreme Court’s own words in the 
California case, reaffirmed in the Texas and 
Louisiana cases, appear to support the con- 
ception that offshore oil is an adjunct of 
national sovereignty and that Congress 
therefore is powerless to give it away. The 
Rhode Island Legislature has directed the 
attorney general of that State to contest the 
resolution if it is enacted. 

Adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
accordingly, might paralyze the development 
of the undersea oil lands indefinitely. Ex- 
isting and possible future efforts of States 
to extend their boundaries farther seaward 
could also provide additional fruitful fields 
for prolonged litigation. The proponents 
of giving the oil to the States have argued 
long and loudly that it is the most expedi- 
tious way of getting the fields developed. 
The exact opposite proves to be the case. 

In a Nation struggling to make financial 
ends meet under a crushing burden of na- 
tional defense, giving away an estimated 
$80 billion or more of national assets does 
not make sense. To Missouri alone, its share 
of the national assets involved amounts to 
the equivalent of at least a $14 billion 
endowment for the State's public schools. 

Giving away offshore oil would be only the 
opening move to a giveaway of the minerals 
in public lands and the grasses of the west- 
ern range—involving a grand total of more 
than a trillion dollars. No wonder Perlman 
called the offshore oil bill the largest whole- 
sale looting in history of national assets. 

If the United States recognized Texas and 
Louisianan claims to 10% miles seaward, it 
would be embarrassed in its efforts to pre- 
serve the international convention of a 3-mile 
limit. Other nations might retaliate with 


extensions of their boundaries seaward such 
as would endanger the freedom of the seas, 
as the State Department has warned. 

American States would be invited by the 
terms of the pending resolution to. extend 
their borders seaward to the limits of their 
imaginations.» Texas has extended its claim 
in advance to 150 miles. Senator CORDON, of 
Oregon, floor leader for the resolution, has 
admitted that no one knows where the 
coastal boundaries of the States were when 
they were admitted into the Union. 

There is no foreseeable end to the dispute 
which this resolution would open up between 
States and the Federal Government over the 
contents of the seabed. An estimated $3 bil- 
Hon worth of sulfur is known to exist in 
addition. to the oil and natural gas. Still 
other valuable national assets as yet un- 
known may be present. As the Supreme 
Court said: “Today the controversy is over 
oil. Tomorrow it may be over some other 
substance or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself.” 

The Post-Dispatch has been in the battle 
over offshore oil since it began in earnest 
8 years ago, We said on October 17, 1945, 
that against any effort to use our fighting 
oil to any smaller purpose than the defense 
of our Nation, the only course is to fight. 
Nothing has happened in the world to lend 
that intention less urgency in the interven- 
ing years, and much has happened to lend it 
more, 

The President. ought to give studious and 
serious consideration to the accumulation of 
logic which speaks against this measure, He 
should not consider himself bound to error 
by opinions expressed when by his own ad- 
mission he knew little of either the facts or 
the law. He cannot want to give the color of 
his signature to a quid pro quo of oil for 
votes in Texas and California, which cast 
their electoral ballots for him, and in Louisi- 
ana, a traditionally Democratic State which 
he narrowly lost to Governor Stevenson. 

It is a decision. of the gravest moment for 
the Senate, and for the President, as for the 
Nation, 


Wetbacks and the Migratory Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Gladwin Hill, and published 
in the April 16 issue of the New York 
Times. The article describes the greatly 
increased influx of illegal Mexican wet- 
backs across the southwestern border of 
the United States. 

The article reveals that wetbacks are 
crossing at the rate of 2 per minute, day 
and night, for an all-time high record, 
with 74,695 such illegal entrants caught 
during the month of March by officers of 
the United States Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. The article also 
emphasizes that the increase in wetback 
traffic has closely paralleled a sudden 
and alarming upsurge in the illicit. nar- 
cotics traffic into California. 

The complexities of this wetback 
problem have been argued many times 
on the floor of the Senate. It is an ugly 
part of the entire migratory labor prob- 
lem that has created disgraceful social 


eonditions; which have been permitted 
to exist far beyond the realm of human 
decency. Once more, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
I have again introduced a bill to create 
a Federal Committee on Migratory La- 
bor, as the best initial approach to doing 
something about these grave problems. 
I hope that after reading in the New 
York Times this latest account of the 
wetback situation, the Members of the 
Senate will concur in my belief that it 
is indeed time for action. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the New York Times for 
April 17 be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 16, 1953] 
Wrrnacxs Cross AT Two A MINUTE—MEXICAN 

WORKERS’ ILLEGAL ENTRY Rose SHARPLY 

Last MontH—74,695 WERE ARRESTED— 

LINKED To NARCOTIC Trape—Suppen IN- 

CREASE IN MARTHUANA AND HEROIN TRAFFIC 

IN WEST PARALLELS ALIEN INFLUX 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 15.—The illegal 
influx of Mexicans across the United States 
southwestern border has risen in the last 
month to a rate of more than 1 every 30 sec- 
onds, day and night. 

Moreover, the increase in the wetback 
traffic has closely paralleled a sudden and 
alarming surge in the illicit narcotics traffic 
with which California authorities have been 
coping, particularly in the Los Angeles area. 
Much of the traffic in marihuana and heroin 
from Mexico, 

Although it is fairly simple for anybody to 
cross the border from the United States as a 
tourist and return carrying narcotics, respon- 
sible officials observe that the market north 
of the border presents a particularly good 
lure for illegal entrants. 

The Mexican Government this week or- 
dered 5,000 troops to the border as a meas- 
ure against the wetback movement and the 
trafic in narcotics and other contrabrand, 
of which it reported more than $1 million 
worth have been seized already this year. 

“Wetbacks” are so called because their tra- 
ditional method of entry to the United States 
is the swimming of the Rio Grande. 


TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED CAUGHT A DAY 


Last month, according to official reports 
Just compiled by the New York Times, 74,- 
695 wetbacks—nearly 2,500 a day—were 
caught by officers of the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in the 
three districts spanning the international 
boundary from Brownsville, Tex., to San 
Diego, Calif. 

This was the highest monthly total on 
record with the single exception of August, 
1952, when a harvest season peak influx 
brought the borderwide aggregate to 
85,863. 

The rate of apprehension is generally ac- 
cepted as an indicator of the total traffic, 
which is authoritatively estimated to run 
upwards of double the number of individuals 
caught. 

The March 1953, total of apprehensions 
was 30,189 over the number for March 1952— 
an increase of 87 percent. It brought the 
apprehension total for the first 3 months of 
this year to 204,767—71 percent over the same 
period last year. 

Illegal Mexican immigration in 1952 was 
the highest on record, with a total of some 
618,000 apprehensions for the year. 

The March 1953 apprehension total was 
a 50 percent increase over the previous 
March record of 51,094 registered in 1951. 

Apprehensions in the westernmost im- 
migration district, with headquarters in Los 
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, totaled 42,711 for the month, the 
district's highest monthly total on record and 
just about double the number in March 1952. 


COMPETITION IN LABOR 


"The wetbacks come into the United States 
in quest of jobs—chiefly on the large cotton, 
fruit, and vegetable ranches of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, whose pro- 
prietors in many cases are glad to obtain 
them because generally they will work for 
whatever they can get. The law against har- 
boring illegal entrants does not cover the 
employment of wetbacks. 

Lately the more lucrative industrial and 
other urban jobs in which there are mini- 
mum wage scales nave become an increas- 
ingly frequent wetback objective, particu- 
larly in the Chicago area. 

Many of the illegal entrants are returned 
to Mexico seasonally, but thousands of others 
stay here. In either case, the main effect of 
the traffic is to depress farm wages and 
working conditions, take jobs from citizen 
workers, and impose an array of social prob- 
lems. The weekend of March 28 the Border 
Patrol rounded up 200 wetback women in 
bars in 5 towns in the Imperial Valley in 
Southern California. 

By their very numbers defying prosecu- 
tion, the wetbacks generally are subject only 
to being trundled back across the border. 
The Immigration Service, with only about 
500 men to patrol the 1,600-mile border, long 
has despaired of stopping the traffic, and of- 
ficers are expressing increasing discourage- 
ment at recent developments. Last week, the 
Bureau of the Budget was reported to have 
eliminated the Border Patrol's 11-plane air 
patrol. 

LIBERALIZED LAW URGED 

There is constant pressure from some farm 
quarters, notably in Texas and southern 
California, to relax antiwetback measures 
and to liberalize what is widely regarded as 
a big factor in the wetback traffic; the per- 
petuation of the wartime emergency meas- 
ures of importing annually as many as 200,000 
Mexican contract workers under interna- 
tional agreement for seasonal farm labor in 
the Southwest and South, 

This importation so closely parallels the 
illicit. traffic that, with the border virtually 
an open door, it is natural for the Mexicans 
to evade the red tape of the contracting pro- 
cedures. International negotiations and 
congressional deliberations have been going 
on for some time to extend this interna- 
tional agreement. 

Some 10,000 Mexicans were reported last 
week to have converged on Juarez, just 
across the border from El Paso, Tex., ostensi- 
bly for contract jobs, although it is not one 
of the specified recruiting centers. Many of 
the 10,000 undoubtedly will become wet- 
backs. 

American soil has become such a Mecca 
that immigration officers report that $100 has 
now become a fairly standard price for get- 
ting somebody into the United States. Pos- 
sibly by coincidence, reports have come 
from Mexico that $100 is likewise the fee 
being asked by Mexican influence peddlers 
to get a man a legal contract job. 

Three Mexican-American labor contrac- 
tors were indicted in San Francisco, March 
4, as alien smugglers. The first week in 
April, 12 men were arrested as smugglers in 
west Texas and Utah. G. J. McBee, chief of 
the Border Patrol in the El Paso Immigra- 
tion District, reported that smuggling was at 
a new high, under the auspices of a well or- 
ganized syndicate whose operations extended 
from central Mexico to Chicago. 

Eleven wetbacks, 4 of them dead, were 
found in an automobile driven by two air- 
men from the El Centro Air Force Base, 
which crashed after an 80-mile-an-hour 
chase by State Highway Patrolmen last 
weekend on United States Highway 101, run- 
ning north from the border. 
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[From the New York Times of April 17, 1953] 
THe Wersack INFLUX 


In a dispatch from Los Angeles our cor- 
respondent Gladwin Hill reminds us that 
the illegal influx of Mexican farm workers 
into the United States is still rising and 
bringing in its train untoward social conse- 
quences with which we are not grappling. 

Unhappily the rise in the number of wet- 
backs—those who swim or wade the Rio 
Grande—has closely paralleled a sudden and 
alarming surge in the illicit narcotics traffic. 
The illegal immigrants who crossed our 
southwestern border in the last month ar- 
rived at the rate of more than one in every 
30 seconds. This traffic has worked to de- 
press farm wages and working conditions, 
to deprive citizen workers of jobs and to 
saddle us with a host of social problems, 

Unfortunately, Congress has not yet seen 
fit to adopt the 2-year-old comprehensive 
proposals of President Truman's Commission 
on Migratory Labor which aimed to improve 
the lot of the migratory worker, whether 
American or foreign. 

In the section on wetbacks the commission 
recommended granting the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service clear statutory au- 
thority to enter places of employment where 
it has reason to believe that illegal immi- 
grants are working or are quartered, It has 
long been acknowledged that Government 
inspectors have a right to inspect places of 
employment, to administer child labor, min- 
imum wage, maximum hours, sanitation, and 
other laws. Large growers in the Southwest 
who have opposed Government inspection 
can hardly maintain that they fear Gov- 
ernment invasion of their homes. Their ac- 
tual homes occupy but a small part of the 
vast acreage where they employ farm workers 
to till and harvest crops on what are really 
“factories in the fields." The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service should be given 
money to patrol the long Southwest border. 
more money to patrol the long Southwest 
border, 


McDonough Amendment Offered as Sub- 
stitute for Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have for some time been interested in an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
will protect the rights of the American 
people. guaranteed by the Constitution 
from nullification or abrogation by any 
treaty or international agreement be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
nations. 

I introduced House Joint Resolution 
325 in the 82d Congress proposing such 
an amendment, and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 57 in this Congress, and, in my 
opinion, it is of vital-importance that 
action be taken on this matter without 
delay, and that an amendment be ap- 
proved by the Congress in a form which 
will provide an adequate safeguard to 
protect our constitutional rights and 
will also be acceptable to the required 
three-fourths of our States which must 
approve and ratify the amendment be- 
fore it will become a valid part of our 
Constitution. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
held hearings on Senate Joint Resolu- 


tion 1, the Bricker amendment, which 
also includes a section to void any inter- 
national treaty or agreement which 
would interfere with our constitutional 
rights. But the Bricker amendment in- 
cludes much more than a simple pro- 
posal to protect these rights. It also 
provides for a major change in the 
method of ratifying our treaties and for 
specific action to implement certain 
treaty provisions. 

As a result of the sections dealing with 
change in procedure of ratifying treaties, 
considerable opposition has been voiced 
against the Bricker amendment, includ- 
ing opposition from the President and 
the Secretary of State, because this 
amendment would hamper the executive 
branch in the conduct of our vital for- 
eign affairs. 

This has resulted in attention being 
focused on the proposed changes in 
treatymaking procedure, and, in my 
opinion, the really vital and important 
provision of the proposed amendment 
which provides for the protection of the 
constitutional rights of the American 
people is being lost sight of during the 
growing controversy over limitation of 
treaty powers, 

When I introduced my originial pro- 
posal for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, I presented a simple, concise, and 
understandable amendment that had 
but one purpose, the safeguarding of our 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution which are the very founda- 
tion of our American way of life. These 
rights and freedoms are the priceless 
heritage for which Americans have 
fought and died ever since the estab- 
lishment of our Nation, 

And we do need an amendment to the 
Constitution to assure all Americans for 
all time to come so long as our Nation 
stands that these rights and freedoms 
shall continue in full force to protect 
our individual liberty as citizens of the 
United States. 

For this reason I submitted to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee the follow- 
ing statement for the consideration of 
the members of the committee in draw- 
ing up a final draft for an amendment 
to be submitted to the Senate for con- 
sideration in the hope that they will 
recognize the full importance of provid- 
ing adequate protection for our consti- 
tutional rights without further delay 
and will find the amendment which I 
proposed in House Joint Resolution 57 
a useful suggestion for a compromise 
proposal which can be reported to the 
Senate without further delay: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN GORDON L. Mc- 

DonoucH BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE DURING CONSIDERATION OF SEN- 

ATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 AND OTHER RESO- 

LUTIONS 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of submitting for your committee's con- 
sideration the text and following statement 
on House Joint Resolution 57 which I trust 
will assist your committee in writing the 


final text of the bill you will submit to the 
Congress for consideration on this impor- 
tant subject. 

I have been personally interested in this 
subject for sometime having introduced 
House Joint Resolution 325 in the 82d Con- 
gress and House Joint Resolution 57 in the 
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83d Congress. The text of my House Joint 
Resolution 57 is as follows: 

“Treaties made under the authority of the 
United States and international agreements 
entered into by the President or by any other 
officer or agency of the United States shall 
be void to the extent that they abridge, abro- 
gate, nullify, subordinate, or interfere with 
any and all of the rights and freedoms guar- 
anteed to citizens of the United States by 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

In reading the testimony. previously sub- 
mitted to your committee, the major objec- 
tions by Secretary of State Dulles, Harold 
Stassen, Mutual Security Administration Di- 
rector, and others from the executive branch 
of the Government is that Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 and the other resolutions be- 
fore your committee interfere seriously with 
the treatymaking power of the President 
and would further complicate the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

My House Joint Resolution 57 would pre- 
sent no such objection because it states in 
very simple and understandable terms that 
in the event that any phrase, clause, para- 
graph, statement or part of a treaty made be- 
tween the United States and a foreign coun- 
try should abridge, abrogate, nullify, sub- 
ordinate, or interfere with any of the rights 
and freedoms guaranteed to the citizens of 
the United States under the Constitution, 
that they shall be null and void. 

In other words, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, or any other 
branch of the Government may proceed 
without interference or complication to make 
treaties and international agreements with 
foreign nations, but should any part of that 
treaty later be challenged by any citizen of 
the United States as a violation of his rights 
or freedoms granted under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the courts of the 
United States are hereby notified that such 
part of the treaty or international agreement 
is null and void, and it further means that 
all other parts of the treaty shall be in full 
force and effect. 

I have been informed that the committee is 
seeking simple, direct, and understandable 
language which will protect the constitu. 
tional rights and freedoms of the people of 
the United States in connection with treaties 
with foreign countries. I am confident that 
my resolution will do this far more effec- 
tively than Senate Joint Resolution 1 or the 
other resolutions under consideration by 
your subcommittee. 

I have had nationwide recognition, ap- 
proval and endorsement of my House Joint 
Resolution 57 of this Congress, and also of 
my House Joint Resolution 325 which I in- 
troduced in the 82d Congress. In my opinion, 
the majority of the people of the United 
States are in favor of this kind of con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I trust that my House Joint Resolution 57 
will be given serious consideration by your 
committee in writing the final draft on the 
resolution you submit to the Congress. 


Address of Hon. M. S. Szymezak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recor a speech delivered by Gov. M. S. 
Szymczak, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
at a banquet given by the alumni of 
the Weber High School, of Chicago, at 
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St. Hedwig's Auditorium, which was a 
manifestation of appreciation for the 
Order of the Resurrection Fathers for 
their untiring endeavors in the field of 
education and training: 

I am truly happy to be here with you 
tonight, and I sincerely thank Father Kling- 
sporn, the pastor of St. Hedwig’s, for his 
cordial invitation to attend this dinner and 
participate in this program with you, there 
ean be no doubt. 

Frankly, as I look back to the happy years 
I spent in these halls and in this neighbor- 
hood as a boy, I feel deeply indebted to the 
Fathers of the Resurrection, to the Sisters 
of Nazareth, to the people in the parish who 
lived here then and to those who live here 
now, and this, therefore, affords me an op- 
portunity to express my cordial gratitude, 
not only to all of these but also to Weber 
High School, where I was a student for 
2 years before departing for St. Mary's Col- 
lege in Kentucky. They have each given me 
very much. I not only like the Resurrec- 
tionists but respect and admire them. Par- 
ticularly I respect them for their steady and 
constant contribution to the church and 
school, to the social and civic welfare of our 
people and our country. 

If in any respect I have not followed their 
teachings and their example and, therefore, 
have not measured up to their expectations, 
this is a good time and a good place for me 
to beseech their understanding and their 
forgiveness. This is no attempt at the emo- 
tional or dramatic. I say this in all sin- 
cerity. I say this openly because I feel and 
am at home here, and because their perse- 
verance and patience, their understanding, 
their tolerance, and their devotion to the 
cause of their fellow man inspire confidence 
and frankness—the kind a son has in and 
with his father and mother. 

They have given evidence of two qualities 
that I admire especially, namely, the sim- 
plicity, kindness, and humility of the priest- 
hood and the sincere devotion to civic and 
social responsibility. They know and love 
humanity. They live a constructive life in 
word and deed. Fully aware of the frailties 
of human nature, they preach and practice 
as did Thomas à Kempis: 

“Endeavor to be always patient of the 
faults and imperfections of others; for thou 
hast many faults and imperfections of thine 
own that require forbearance. If thou art 
not able to make thyself that which thou 
wishest, how canst thou expect to mold an- 
other in conformity to thy will?” 

It is therefore easy to understand why 
their influence over the lives of others is not 
only beneficial but far reaching and long 
lasting. i 

Therefore, in the spirit of fellowship, I join 
with you—each and every one of you—and 
with the Resurrectionists to help maintain 
the Weber Alumni Association a truly living 
symbol of those principles to which they 
have devoted their lives—the principles of 
moral character and spiritual stability; to 
help others—to help others rise and advance. 

Since I have already “made myself at 
home,” I shall briefly review with you some 
plain simple truths—the kind that one gen- 
erally discusses at home where one is not 
inhibited by fear of being misunderstood or 
of being accused of unnecessarily dwelling 
on the obvious. 

Through the years you and I have been 
doing different things in different ways and 
in different places. All of us can agree, how- 
ever, that it is helpful to take an inventory 
on occasion just to see where we stand. 
Otherwise life may get complicated and dif- 
ficult—at times we can't “see the forest for 
the trees.” This seems necessary since it re- 
lates to our efforts in our own behalf—in 
— of human welfare. It relates to life 


We need not repeat over and over again 
that real happiness on this earth derives 
from doing for others. “Give and thou shalt 
receive” are not just words. That state- 
ment is based on the psychological—the 
human—and upon that principle is based 
leadership. Leadership is not in what we 
say, but in what we do—in what we do for 
others. Our own contentment comes from 
within, a feeling of satisfaction. It also 
follows that we don't have time to bewail 
our own misfortunes—real or imaginary— 
when we are busily engaged doing for others. 
It was well written that “contentment lies 
not in the enjoyment of ease—a life of 
luxury—but comes only to him that labors 
and overcomes—to him that performs the 
task in hand and reaps the satisfaction of 
work well done.” 

While there is always need for that kind 
of leadership ir the economic, social, and 
political fields, the need seems to be even 
greater today, at least greater than I can re- 
member in my lifetime. The world is torn 
asunder by two philosophies fundamentally 
opposed to each other. 

“All men are created equal” is a good base 
from which to start, as. did our forefathers 
when they founded the social, economic, and 
political structure of our country. What did 
they seek: human welfare for all through 
justice and freedom for all, In the old coun- 
tries human welfare was at a very low level 
because of the lack of social, economic, and 
political strength. People came here from 
everywhere; your people, my people—people 
of different backgrounds—and different na- 
tionalities and creeds—came here seeking 
something—seeking something better. They 
worked hard. They worked together for a 
better way of life. This dynamic force was 
felt around the world and thus attracted 
others. All were immigrants. Some came 
sooner—others later—and while some were 
able to bring with them some capital, ex- 
perience, and education, most people who 
came here had little of the world’s goods, 
experience, or education. All, however, 
brought with them a burning desire to work 
hard in order to establish a better way of 
life for the common man, based on a deep 
respect for man—the dignity of man. A 
new form of government was born on the 
basis that since we all belong we all par- 
ticipate in the solution of the economic, 
social, and political problems and likewise 
participate in benefits derived from these 
developments. 

Our history points to the struggles and 
hardships encountered by the early set- 
tlers. Results were slow in coming. They 
weren’t easy to attain. We had to fight for 
what we have and even now we fight—we 
fight in Korea to preserve our system of 
justice and freedom and equal opportunity 
for all. 

Our country really does afford opportu- 
nity. All one needs is an ability and a 
willingness to recognize and to take advan- 
tage of opportunity, whether it be in the 
economic, social, or political fields. Our 
country affords natural resources, rich and 
plentiful for industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce, and offers the basis for a sound busi- 
ness activity to supply more than the every- 
day needs of human welfare. 

Even a rough explanation of what we 
mean by the social, economic and political 
world require much more time than we 
have available tonight. Suffice it to say each 
of these requires our serious attention and 
study in order that we might contribute to 
and benefit from the strength of our people 
and our country, and as a result contribute 
to and benefit from progress and peace in the 
world. 

But a systematic scientific approach to a 
helpful knowledge in reach of these fields 
is afforded by our schools. Schools give each 
new generation a good basic foundation of 
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the principles and the facts of our system as 
they relate to our economic, our social, and 
our political life. 

Weber High School, under the guidance 
and direction of the Fathers of the Resur- 
rection, has—for a long time—taught well 
these fundamentals, these simple truths. 
You will recall that from 1890 to 1928 it 
was known as St. Stanislaus College. Since 
1928 it has been called Weber High School. 

But to maintain a school is not easy. It 
requires management; it requires instruc- 
tors, professors, lecturers, complete and up- 
to-date libraries, modern buildings, various 
well and fully equipped laboratories; recre- 
ation rooms, gymnasiums, auditoriums and 
chapels—to build character, through mind 
and body. 

But, as you know, to maintain a school 
at a high level requires payment of tuition 
ty the students which makes it financially 
impossible for many of our parents to obtain 
for their children the kind of education they 
wish them to have. Therefore, the Fathers 
of the Resurrection make their contribution 
through professional services on the faculty 
of the school and in every other way possible 
to reduce costs of operation but to keep the 
standards high. It is an endowment which 
the Resurrectionist Fathers make to the 
cause of education. For 63 years, if meas- 
ured only in dollars and cents, it would well 
be two or more million dollars. Impressive 
as is this figure it is only a small part of their 
real contribution to education which cannot 
be measured im dollars and cents. But an 
active alumni association can, and must, 
help them in any and every way possible not 
only to maintain Weber High School at the 
bighest possible level, but also to make it 
possible for more and more young men to 
cbtain a sound basic education to prepare 
them for their effective participation in our 
social, economic, and political life so that 
they, in turn, can and will help others. The 
best is, therefore, none too good for our 
young people. 

An alumni association says in effect: We 
know that, and we seek only to help others as 
others have helped us.” It is this that 
prompts tonight’s dinner—the fifth anni- 
versary of the St. Hedwig chapter of the 
Weber Alumni Association. 

Tonight, therefore, we dedicate ourselves 
to a continuation and an expansion of the 
effort of this alumni association to aid and 
assist the congregation of the Resurrection 
in maintaining Weber High School at the 
highest possible level and thus to aid and 
assist an informed people to preserve the 
system of freedom and justice and oppor- 
tunity for all. 

We know we are right because we seek 
only to help others as did our forefathers 
when they founded this country. And so, in 
the words of Abraham Lincoln: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith, let us to the end, dare to 
do our duty, as we understand it.” 

3 willing, we shall go forward and up- 
* 


Is Morgan's Progress Tainted With 
Communism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Licking Valley Courier, West 
Liberty, Ky.: 


Is Morcan’s Press Tarntep WITH 
CoMMUNISM? 

Daily news dispatches and television have 
got us in a muddle. They bring such strange 
notions lately, when we follow our leaders 
in Washington. 

Because right at the time when we thought 
we were making great progress back here in 
the bluegrass county of the mountains, we 
find we’ve been socialistic and have become 
tainted with communism—tainted because 
we've got 256 miles of highways built, have 
87 percent of the homes served with REA 
electricity, because we have built up our 
farms and pastures through the aid of PMA, 
and because we're trying to build a co-op 
phone system, 

We'd always thought these constituted 
good American progress because they were 
good for our people and had helped make 
rural living a little easier and more whole- 
some. 

It’s disillusioning now to find all these are 
socialistic and tainted with communism. 

. 0 e . . 

And former President Herbert Hoover. tells 
us in a major speech Saturday the Eisen- 
hower administration ought to get the Fed- 
eral Government out of the electric power 
business quickly and “rescue freemen from 
this creeping socialism,” and that “REA gen- 
erating and distributing systems result in 
subsidized power to favored groups and com- 
munities” and ought to be sold to private 
corporations. 

And Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson vows to trim the budget of the ve 
partment of culture by $131 million be- 
cause: “I'd “hago see more rugged individ- 
ualism in American farming * * I am of 
the opinion most farmers feel the Nation has 
been headed toward socialism and want to 
get back on the road to freedom.” 

Maybe REA electricity in our homes, mod- 
ern refrigeration, electric lights and deep 
freezers have freed our wives and mothers 
from drudgery only to make Communists out 
of us; maybe PMA has helped free us from 
the. miserly existence of raising 15 bushels 
of corn an acre; maybe cover crops, pastures 
and the tobacco program have freed us from 
back-breaking toil on our once wornout 
farms, and maybe rural phones and good 
roads have freed us from isolation in mud- 
bound winter quarters only to contaminate 
us with Communist-inspired ideologies. ~ 

Maybe we've been on the wrong track in 
building up our country; maybe the old 
rugged individualism was better; maybe 20 
years of progress has put us on the wrong 
road. s.e. 

Maybe there is danger in our higher edu- 
cation, danger in our educators and preach- 
ers; maybe they ought to be investigated (on 
television, of course, and without benefit of 
counsel or rebuttal). Probably the old Amer- 
ican concept that a man is innocent until 
proven guilty is out of date now—especially 
when inquisitions are conducted before tele- 
vision cameras so all the populace may see 
and hear, 

Maybe we Anglo-Saxon Americans back 
here in Morgan are not loyal Americans, aft- 
er all, 

Maybe it’s best to sell TVA and all our 
REA’s to big private utilities like Hooyer sug- 
gests; maybe it’s best to give the Nation’s 
tidelands oil worth 160 billions to Louisiana, 
Texas and California; maybe it’s best to sell 
the Nation’s 22 wartime synthetic rubber 
plants to big corporations like Eisenhower 
directed; maybe it’s best to raise interest 
rates and bring back the “hard dollar“; 
maybe it's best to trim the Veterans Admin- 
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istration hospital facilities; maybe it’s best 
to trim the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture; maybe it’s best to let the farm 
price support law die so prices can seek their 
own level; maybe it’s best to let farmers 
shift for themselves.so they too can develop 
rugged individualism; maybe it’s best to 
cut defense spending and balance the 
budget; * * + maybe we can reduce our 
defense buildup and trust the word of Com- 
munist Russia, and maybe—well, just maybe. 


An Archaic Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the New York Journal 
of Commerce of April 20, 1953: 

An ARCHAIC Law 

President Eisenhower’s “trade, not aid” 
program suffered a serious setback last week 
by the way the administration invoked the 
Buy American Act in the refusal of a low 
British bid on electrical equipment for the 
Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Wash- 


ington. 

The setback was doubly unfortunate be- 
cause it was unnecessary and, with more 
adept handling public relationswise, could 
have easily been turned into-a constructive 
move. 

Actually, there still is time to accomplish 
just that. But it will now require official 
intervention by the President himself in a 
drive to get rid of, or at least greatly modify, 
the archaic Buy American Act. 

The issue involved in this controversy far 
transcends the merits of the British bid for 
the Chief Joseph Dam equipment. 

Important as the saving of some $1.6 mil- 
lion on this $7 million project would be for 
the American taxpayer, what really is at 
stake now is our good faith in the handling 
of our foreign trade relations with our allies. 
This is so far-reaching a consideration that, 
in this newspaper's opinion, it would even 
‘outweigh a legitimate claim for more pro- 
tection on the part of a single industry— 
which, as far as we can ascertain, actually 
has not been made. 

Spokesmen for the electrical equipment 
industry have made it clear that their oppo- 
sition to awarding these dam contracts to a 
British manufacturer is based entirely on 


defense considerations. 


These considerations, as far as they are 
strictly technical in character, we are not 
qualified to judge. This is a determination 
that properly should be made by the Corps 
of Engineers as it involves primarily the 
question of maintenance and repair for such 
equipment in case of war. 

The second argument presented against 
acceptance of this and similar British bids is 
that such practice would weaken the defense 
potential of the American electrical equip- 
-ment industry and thereby would subject us 
to a double threat in case the British indus- 
try were to be knocked out by bombing in 
the event of war. 

This looks to us as rather spurious reason- 


its recognized ability to maintain its com- 
"petitive position in world markets. That is 
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why we cannot accept the Chief Joseph Dam 
incident even as a dangerous precedent. 

The rejection of all American as well as the 
British bids on the Chief Joseph Dam equip- 
ment—which, of course, was merely an at- 
tempt to back out of an awkward position 
without an open showdown—came from Sec- 
retary of the Army Robert T. Stevens, but 
had full backing by the Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson. What gives the 
incident even greater importance was that 
it was taken up in two Cabinet meetings 
and that the decision allegedly was made 
over the opposition of Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator Harold E. Stassen and Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith. 

President Eisenhower himself reportedly 
took the position that the Buy American 
Act in its present form is terrible but that, 
as long as it was on the books, it had to be 
respected. j 

If this report on the President’s attitude 
is correct—and it is important to stress that 
no direct quote of the President's remarks 
has been authorized—a valuable chance of 
utilizing this incident in a constructive man- 
ner was indeed lost. 

It was a mistake that the decision to 
reject all Chief Joseph Dam bids was not 
accompanied by an official explanation. Had 
it been accompanied by an official declara- 
tion that the administration believed its 
hands tied under the existing legislation 
but would move promptly to have Congress 
reconsider the Buy American Act as it now 
stands, this no doubt would have been 
received abroad as a heartening demonstra- 
8 of our good faith in foreign- trade mat - 


If the incident is permitted to drag out 
or, worse yet, the specifications on the Chief 
Joseph Dam equipment are changed in such 
@ manner that the British company is vir- 
tually excluded from bidding, we should not 
be surprised if our officially proclaimed pol- 
icy of “more trade, less aid” is being shrugged 
off as nothing but an empty slogan. 

There is far too much suspicion abroad 
already that we are not ready to implement 
this policy with deeds. 

As far as the Buy American Act is con- 
cerned, it is time to realize that this piece 
of legislation was strictly a depression baby. 
It was passed in 1933 when, at the bottom 
of the great depression, anything was being 


tried to strengthen the domestic economy. 


This legislation should have long ago been 


repealed. 


During the postwar boom its repeal could 
have been utilized in the fight against in- 
flation, since the act clearly tended to boost 
American prices. This reason for repeal 
no longer exists, as inflation is no longer 
a problem. But repeal of the act under 
present conditions would contribute toward 
a reduction of the dollar gap in interna- 
tional trade. Moreover, it would be an im- 
portant demonstration of our good faith. 

The trouble is that the act, because of 
its title, continues to exercise a strong emo- 
tional appeal, although its economic sig- 
nificance now is negligible. 

A bill to repeal the Buy American Act is 
already in the congressional hopper. It is 
H. R. 613. 

We believe the administration should 
throw its influence behind this bill. 

As things are now going, there is a pos- 
sibility that even the moderate easing in 
the act accomplished last July in the so- 
called Foster memorandum would be re- 
versed. That would be unfortunate. 

We can see nothing wrong in some re- 
strictions for the acceptance of foreign bids 
on Government contracts in the interest of 
national security, or even for the protection 
of depressed economic areas or industries, 


-But such provisions should be the excep- 


tion rather than the rule. That is not the 
case now. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article by Thomas 
L. Stokes entitled “Double Personality 
in United States Aid,” from the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star of April 20, 
1953: 


DOUBLE PERSONALITY IN UNITED STATES Am 
WHILE EISENHOWER ELOQUENTLY OFFERS TO 
HELP REBUILD NATIONS, TIDELANDS OIL 
HANDOUT Moves AHEAD IN CONGRESS 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The double personality of the Eisenhower 
administration, which could very well cause 
political trouble later, has been revealed 
clearly and dramatically. 

Never was there a more moving and elo- 
quent appeal than came from the lips of 
President Eisenhower, when he addressed 
American editors here last week, for what 
approximates a “new deal” for the people of 
the world, though he, of course, did not use 
that term. He pledged our help, if we can 
achieve peace in the world, to improve the 
lot of people everywhere by using the bil- 
lions now poured into the mold of what he 
called “the cross of iron” of arms. 

Our own people rose to this appeal, for 
it was about things they have come to un- 
derstand in the last 20 years. During that 
time, too, they have learned from much 
repetition by our past leaders that this is 
our best article of export—schools and hos- 
pitals and decent homes and good roads and 
wise use of land and conservation of natural 
resources and sound and integrated develop- 
ment of water resources to provide the bene- 
fits of low-cost power and irrigation and 
reclamation. 

Here domestic and foreign policy blend. 
They are of one piece and a pattern. That 
has been a unifying element among our 
people. 

Yet, while the President again raises our 
sights to that ideal for the world, his admin- 
istration has opened the door, if unwitting- 
ly, to powerful influences that would check 
progress here at home toward that ideal. 

Can we, in good conscience, preach one 
thing to the rest of the world and do another 
here? Our people will see through that and 
£0, in time, will the rest of the world. The 
President should be able to see it also. 

The paradox of the administration’s course 
was manifest in events that occurred simul- 
taneously. While the President was speak- 
ing here at a downtown hotel, leaders of his 
party at the Capitol, a mile away, were trying 
to push through the Senate, with his bless- 
ing, a measure belying the pattern he was 
hoiding up before the rest of the world. 

This is the bill to hand our valuable off- 
ehore oil reserves to three States, Texas, 
Louisiana, and California, behind which is 
a powerful lobby that hopes thus to exploit 
more easily this valuable natural resource. 
For the sake of consistency, it would seem 
that the President should rather be on the 
side of an earnest group which is fighting 
an uphill battle to stop this public land 
grab. The added irony of this spectacle is 
that once the bill is enacted into law, others 
will be pressed to turn over other public 
lands with valuable forest and mineral re- 
sources to the States at the behest of greedy 
private interests. 

While the President was speaking, bills 
also were being introduced in both House 
and Senate by Mrs. GRACIE Prost, Democrat, 


of Idaho, and Senator Warne Morse, Inde- 
pendent, of Oregon, respectively, for public 
development of the last giant site for power, 
reclamation, irrigation, and navigation— 
Hells Canyon on the Snake River along the 
Idaho-Oregon boundary. Yet powerful pri- 
vate utility interests are finding a sympa- 
thetic response in various quarters in this 
administration to turn this over to a private 
power company for piecemeal, scatter-shot 
development with a few small dams that 
would forever destroy its real potential to 
serve the people of that area. 

Through appointments in key places, 
through pennywise, pound-foolish with- 
nolding of appropriations, the administra- 
tion seems well on the way also to yielding 
to private interests to retard further expan- 
sion of rural electric cooperatives, and to 
take from the Government the right to build 
transmission lines from public projects so 
that private utilities will control distribu- 
tion of power and the rates charged. 

In many other directions, the ideal that 
President Eisenhower held up to the world 
is being hamstrung here. We are, indeed, a 
prosperous and well-favored people com- 
pared with hundreds of milions elsewhere. 
Yet, even in our land, there still is a lack of 
medical facilities, of schools, of homes, and 
there still are millions without security for 
their old age in a land where the elderly 
population is increasing so rapidly. Progress 
along these lines has been estopped, shelved 
into commissions for study. 

Our President spoke eloquently of these 
things beyond our borders. 

We are for that. 

Could he face back our way now and speak 
also for us? 

We can understand. It is in our own 
American language. 


Lindsay C. Warren Given Merited Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle of April 13, 
1953: 


Few honors paid to a public figure in re- 
cent years were so richly deserved as the 
citizenship award conferred upon Lindsay C. 
Warren, Comptroller General of the United 
States, recently by the North Carolina Citi- 
zens Association. 

Mr. Warren, who has been Comptroller 
General since 1940, is one of the outstanding 
public servants of this era. In a period of 
Federal profligacy he was one of the valiant 
few who battled for economy and efficiency in 
Government, and being in a strategic position 
to make his influence felt, he was perhaps 
the most effective of those proponents of 
fiscal sanity, orderly administration, and 
sound morals in Government. In the new 
administration which began January 20 he 
continues the battle, declaring that the 
swollen budget which former President Tru- 
man submitted early this year can be re- 
duced without cutting into essential defense 
programs. 

His career was summed up in the award 
presented to him in Raleigh in words diffi- 
cult to improve upon. It contained the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Member and leader in both houses of the 
North Carolina General Assembly. 

“Member of Congress for eight consecutive 
terms, where he served as a skilled parlia- 
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mentarian; able chairman of important com- 
mittees; effective conciliator. 

“Comptroller General of the United States. 

“Ardent exponent of governmental econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

“Champion of the legislative branch of 
government; a defender of the constitution- 
al right of Congress to control the purse 
against executive assaults; a firm enforcer 
of accountability in the use of public funds. 

“A North Carolinian who has brought hon- 
or to his State by distinguished service in po- 
sitions of national trust. 

“A champion of freedom and a believer in 
rugged honesty. 

“A statesman of the highest order.” 

Mr. Warren practices what he preaches. 
Since April 1946, he has reduced the number 
of employees in the General Accounting Office 
from 14,904 to 6,250. He says that any Gov- 
ernment agency can reduce its personnel if 
it wants to and if its chief has the courage 
to go through with it. Since 1941 his office 
has collected $830 million which had been 
illegally or improperly paid out by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Perhaps in no respect has Mr. Warren’s 
service been more vital to the public wel- 
fare than in his warnings to Congress that it 
was abandoning its constitutional control of 
the purse by writing virtual blank checks to 
various administrators. He is a strong be- 
liever in our three-branch system of checks 
and balances, 

Mr. Warren has 2½ years more to serve as 
Comptroller General. He will go down in 
history as one of the ablest and most devot- 
ed public servants. 


Anne Elizabeth Craps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following resolu- 
tion on behalf of Senators Kerr and 
Mowroney, Congressman EDMONDSON, 
and myself: 


House Concurrent Resolution 509 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
necessary to permit the legal entry of 
Anne Elizabeth Craps into the United 
States 
Whereas during World War II in which the 

United States and Germany were engaged in 

war as opposite forces and whereas during 

this period many citizens of invaded coun- 
tries were drafted into German industry; 
that during this period, one Anne Elizabeth 

Craps, a citizen of Brussels, Belgium, was 

forced to leave her home and work in a Ger- 

man factory; that during saic time while 
she was. working in German industry, she 
was apprehended and arrested, tried and con- 
victed by a Nazi court for having used an 
illegal ration card to obtain food for allies of 
the American forces; and of having torn 
down a picture of Adolf Hitler from a wall; 
and 

Whereas during this same period of time 
her father, Victor Craps, was engaged in 
assisting United States airmen who had been 
shot down over enemy territory and hiding 
said airmen on his property, thereby placing 
in jeopardy not only his life but the life of 
his family as well; and that said Victor Craps 
has been officially recognized by the allies and 
the Belgium Government for this meritorious 
achievement; and 
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Whereas after the cessation of hostilities 
and upon her return to Brussels, Belgium, a 
member of the American forces, one Ray 
Urabazo, of Anadarko, Okla., met and mar- 
ried the said Anne Elizabeth Craps; and 

Whereas through a technicality of the 
United States immigration law which re- 
lates to persons having been convicted of 
criminal actions ir. other countries, she has 
been barred from the United States and 
prevented from joining her husband, Ray 
Urabazo, of Anadarko, Okla.; and 

Whereas the criminal actions referred to by 
the United States immigration authorities 
are the acts of resistance she committed 
against the German Government while risk- 
ing her own life and personal freedom for the 
United States and its allies: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the senate con- 
curring therein), as follows: 

1, That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby memorialized to enact 
legislation necessary to provide for the legal 
entry of Anne Elizabeth Craps into the 
United States and be given the privileges of 
any other war bride so that she may rejoin 
her husband, Ray Urabazo, who is still a 
member of the Armed Forces of this country; 
and 

2. That the chief clerk of the house of 
representatives is hereby directed to forward 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to the eight members 
of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 30th day of March 1953, 

JAMES C. NANCE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 6th day of April 
1953. 

RAYMOND GARY, 
President of the Senate. 


Reinsurance of Unemployment Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
April 17, 1953: 

BETTER BILL 


When Governor Roberts told a congres- 
sional committee that Rhode Island’s un- 
employment-compensation fund seriously 
needs Federal reinsurance, he was naturally 
speaking from close acquaintance with the 
facts. Nor can his observation that other 
States may find their jobless funds similarly 
threatened with insolvency in the event of 
a severe depression be easily contradicted. 

The fact that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor takes a similar view of the 
Rhode Island fund’s condition and its need 
for Federal support is helpful in the long 
effort made by our congressional delegation 
to obtain a Federal reinsurance law. The 
testimony of Under Secretary Mashburn and 
Director Goodwin of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security before the House Ways and 
Means Committee shows clearly that Rhode 
Island spokesmen arg not alone in their con- 
viction that the national welfare as well as 
this State’s demonstrated need requires 
prompt and positive action by Congress in 
this vital matter. 


Of the three House bills for Federal re- 
insurance, the measure sponsored by Mr, 
Foranp is obviously the best. The Forand 
bill, like its counterpart in the Senate, would 
require the Government to give financial 
support in the form of an outright grant to 
any State whenever its jobless fund falls 
below the largest quarterly disbursement 
during the preceding 2 years. The Mills bill 
and the Mason bill would furnish such assist- 
ance to a State only in the form of a loan. 

The unemployment compensation system 
is a Federal concept. Authorized by Con- 
gress, it is a national project. While its sus- 
taining revenues are State-collected and its 
individual benefits are State-disbursed, the 
responsibility for its solvency in every State 
clearly falls on the Federal Government. 

This responsibility, however, never has 
been legally assumed. The Forand bill would 
accomplish it, not on a loan basis which 
would be contradictory of the Government's 
obligation, but on a grant basis. The condi- 
tion of Rhode Island's jobless fund long has 
indicated the need for a Federal guarantee 
of solvency in an unemployment crisis. 

Federal reinsurance cannot be hastily de- 
vised. Not after depression strikes but rather 
in time of prosperity should provision be 
made for such assistance in case it is re- 
quired by any State. That Rhode Island 
Members of Congress have taken the initia- 
tive in this important matter is to their 
credit, From obserying their own State’s ex- 
perience with its jobless fund, they can ap- 
preciate better than most Congressmen how 
essential is Federal reinsurance. 


Mr. Clawson’s Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 19, 
1953, entitled “Mr. Clawson’s Rights.” 

Mr. Speaker, since the 20th of January 
we have seen a constant stream of con- 
scientious and efficient career public 
servants who have been removed from 
their positions in the executive branch. 
One of the latest to join this parade is 
Mr. Marion Clawson, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. 

Mr. Clawson’s position was taken out 
of the field of political patronage by sec- 
tion 403 (b) and 403 (c) of the Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 3 of 1946. The reason 
for this is obvious. Under previous ad- 
ministrations, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, appointees to this position in 
the old General Land Office were largely 
of political favorites with very little 
thought given to their qualifications, 
other than political, for the appoint- 
ment. The result of such procedures 
caused abuses and scandals in the Bu- 
reau. An attempt to correct this situa- 
tion was made possible by the passage of 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 which 
placed the position of Director, Associate 
Director, and Assistant Directors under 
civil service, and such policy had been 
meticulously followed up to just recently. 
Efficiency and economy were the happy 
results made possible by the enactment 
of this reorganization plan. Dr. Claw- 
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son’s unpartisanship and effective ad- 
ministrative ability have been recognized 
by all. His success has been outstanding. 

Now, however, the administration, and 
particularly in this matter the Secretary 
of the Interior, appear to desire the re- 
turn to the spoils system and are engaged 
in removing career civil servants from 
their positions and replacing them with 
individuals of their choice; thereby vio- 
lating the intent and laws of the Con- 
gress to enacting such legislation. Such 
procedures violate established rules and 
regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Mr. Speaker, such willful violations of 
the will of Congress in creating prece- 
dents of this kind may cause serious re- 
percussions for the administration in the 
future. Permanent civil-service employ- 
ees have been given notice by such ac- 
tions that no one in the executive branch 
is safe in his present position notwith- 
standing any United States statutes. 
The President has said on occasions that 
permanent employees of the Government 
had nothing to fear in the change of ad- 
ministration; nevertheless, his associates 
are following a different policy. Actions 
speak louder than words. The result of 
such policy has lowered the morale of 
Government employees and has created 
chaos and confusion in the Federal agen- 
cies, thereby lowering the standard of 
the services which the various agencies 
render to the people of this country. 

The Washington Post editorial points 
out that in the Clawson matter, as in the 
others, there was a proper way to pro- 
ceed. This the Secretary of Interior has 
not chosen to follow in this particular 
case. 

The editorial follows: 


Mr. CLAWSON’S RIGHTS 


This newspaper agrees with the thesis that 
the President and his deputy, the Secretary 
of the Interior, ought to have the right to 
name their own Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management. The fact remains that 
Secretary McKay did not have that right 
when he first sought to remove Marion Claw- 
son as the head of the Bureau. The director- 
ship of the Bureau of Land Management was 
placed under civil service in a reorganization 
plan approved by Congress in 1946, and Mr. 
Clawson is a career civil servant. 

Probably Mr. Clawson’s test of his rights 
is futile in that he is bound to lose. What 
he did was request that Secretary McKay act 
under the normal civil service procedures for 
removal. These provide, briefly, that a non- 
veteran shall be given a written statement of 
charges and reasonable time in which to re- 
ply. The final decision then lies with the 
department Lead—in this case Mr. McKay. 

It was, of course, easy to draw up a state- 
ment of charges for the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral service, and presumably Mr. Clawson will 
be out since he has elected not to accept the 
substitute, lower-ranking job offered him by 
Mr. McKay. But this will be an evasion of 
the real purpose in placing the Bureau of 
Land Management under civil service in the 
first place. That move was intended to end 
the political grab bag that characterized the 
old General Land Office. 

The administration has a valid case for 
wanting to have as bureau heads men in 
whom it has confidence. But there is a 
proper way to go about this in instances in 
which the desire conflicts with existing leg- 
islation. That is to request Congress for a 
change in the law before—not after —re- 
movais are made. Mr. Clawson has been a 
conscientious administrator. In dramatiz- 
ing the issue over his removal he has provided 
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the administration with a useful lesson, 
‘The matter of his rights deserves something 
more than the fatuous comment of Mr. Mc- 
Kay's assistant, D. Otis Beasley, who re- 
marked: “I knew there was a possibility he 
was the kind of person who would do some- 
thing like that, but I had hoped he wouldn't.“ 


Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
Inflation,“ by Charles Manfred Thomp- 
son, dean and professor of economics 
emeritus, University of Illinois, which 
appeared in the March 1953 issue of 
Economic Overtones, as follows: 

INFLATION 


Inflation, as well as its opposite move- 
ment, deflation, is inherent, to some degree, 
in any system of free enterprise. It creates, 
and rightfully so, a haunting fear in the 
minds of those who, through experience or 
otherwise, possess some knowledge of the 
potential hardship, and even havoc, that 
lurks in its shadow. For years now, infla- 
tion, stimulated first by direct legislation, 
and later largely by indirection, through 
high taxes and deficit spending, has been 
on the move. During this movement a rel- 
atively few have found their increases in 
income exceeding their increases in outgo; 
many have experienced a converse situation; 
while the bulk of.our people have watched 
with anxiety a tug-of-war between income 
and outgo, every advance in income, usually 
hard won, being overtaken in time by an 
ever-mounting outgo, 

Most of the complaints against the ris- 
ing costs of everyday living have been, and 
are now, general and well-founded. Para- 
doxically, however, many such complaints 
have come from individuals and groups 
which have gained ground against rising 
prices or, at worst, have suffered relatively 
little. This abnormal and rather curious 
reaction comes from desires, usually unex- 
pressed, for inflated incomes and deflated 
prices. Such desires are ambivalent in na- 
ture and impossible of complete fulfillment 
for all, or even for a relatively large segment, 
of our society. They do, however, follow 
a rather natural pattern of thinking on the 
part of individuals who fail to comprehend 
or, comprehending, refuse to face the stern 
facts of life. What they lack is an abiding 
interest in the general welfare. 

To recognize a situation is one thing; to 
grasp with any degree of understanding the 
forces back of it is something else. What are 
the forces back of fluctuations in the price 
level? There is general agreement among 
students in the field of finance that the 
three highly significant ones are: (1) Amount 
of money (and other purchasing media) in 
circulation; (2) rate of speed of circulation 
of these media; (3) volume of economic goods 
available for purchase, Of these three, the 
first two operate from the side of demand, 
the third from the side of supply. All three 
of them are always present and closely in- 
terrelated, and what influence one may have 
on price level depends in large measure on 
the influences exerted by the other two. 
Consequently, in an examination of the na- 
ture of any one of these forces, attention 
must be focused at all times on how the 
one in question would operate were it not 


influenced by the other. In other words, 
tendencies rather than results are of pri- 
mary consideration in this treatment. 

Of the two forces operating from the de- 
mand side, the one involving the amount of 
circulating media is generally more familiar 
and more easily understood. It can, in a 
rough way, be stated that, as this amount 
increases, prices tend to rise. The practical 
result is that these increased purchasing 
media tend to create, from the demand side, 
an upward pressure on prices by forcing the 
buyers, under stress of competition among 
themselves, to go into sellers’ markets. Ob- 
viously, therefore, any increase in the volume 
of spending media, failing to be negated by 
compensating forces exerted by the other 
two factors in price determination, operates 
to force prices upward. A reverse situation 
would force sellers into buyers’ markets thus 
exerting a downward pressure on prices. 
Classical sources, from which more and more 
money flows, are managed currency (print- 
ing press money) and deficit financing. In 
other words, governmental fiscal policies are 
deciding influences in money volume, 

The second demand factor involved in the 
rise and fall in the price level has to do with 
the speed of circulation of money and/or 
its substitutes. Of the influences behind 
this speed, the one most important and least 
understood is taxation. During the past 
two decades, few notions have been more 
widely held than the one supporting taxation 
as a deterrent to inflation. Our highest au- 
thorities have not only held such notion, but, 
what is of greater importance, have imple- 
mented it in the most practical manner. To 
all appearances, they have believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that by taking away the 
purchasing power of the taxpayer they have 
been able to keep the amount thus exacted 
from normal trade channels. Apparently, 
such advocates have overlooked the signifi- 
cant fact that taxing a dollar from “X” and 
handing it over to .“ for any purpose 
whatever, does not take that dollar out of 
circulation, but rather keeps it in circula- 
tion, usually with a tendency toward a 
higher rate of turnover. 

As has already been implied, a decrease 
in the volume of available goods, without 
a compensating decrease in the volume of 
circulating media and/or in the speed of.cir- 
culation results in rising prices. Thus wars 
and rumors of wars tend to divert manpower 
and materials into combat channels with the 
result that available civilian goods decline 
in volume. Then there emerges an upward 
pressure on the price level, which becomes 
effective unless completely blocked by move- 
ments on the demand side of prices. Exactly 
the reverse would tend to take place were the 
supply of available goods increased. Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, when the volume of 
goods moves up or down, prices tend to move 
in the opposite direction. 

Inflation is something to be shunned. It 
disturbs orderly production, upsets long- 
established norms, and bears down heavily 
on large segments of society. If permitted 
to run its course, it spells disaster for the 
time being and often occasions a loss ir- 
reparable in nature and impossible of com- 
plete recovery. It does even more than dis- 
turb the people’s economy; it breeds distrust 
and disunity and eats away at the very foun- 
dation of their well-being. Mute evidence 
of its baneful effects rises up from the past 
in not unmistakable terms as a warning 
against its terrors. Take our own Revolu- 
tionary War period when the expression “not 
worth a continental” first became current. 
Or later, when, with all but complete devas- 
tation, German currency was so worthless 
that a market basket filled with paper money 
had less value than the same basket filled 
with groceries. Whatever the time and 
whichever the country, it is the same old 
story. Inflation knows no time limits and 
no national boundaries. It bears all the 
earmarks of a fire in the night. It is some- 
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thing to be shunned—an intoxicant to be 
avoided as one would a plague. 

With such inevitable and gloomy prospects, 
it seems incredible that any government, 
whatever its form, should deliberately toler- 
ate, much less welcome, the forces that bring 
about inflation. Incredible or not, it has 
been done, and as far as anyone can see, it 
will be done again and again until those who 
suffer from it come to the full realization of 
the hazards involved and then translate that 
realization into positive action. The simple 
fact is that no government would dare to be 
so remiss in its duties to its citizens were 
they alert to the situation. What they, as 
well as governments, need to know is that 
public dollars were once private dollars. 

Although free enterprise fosters price 
movements up and down from time to time, 
there is no valid reason why the economic 
and social impacts that follow should become 
catastrophic in effect or long drawn out in 
time. What is needed above everything else 
is straight thinking among the people and 
honest motives among their leaders. With 
that, the sharpness flowing from price 
changes will be blunted. A simple rule to 
follow might very well be in this as in every 
economic and social problem, “Get the truth 
and then follow wherever it leads.” 


Beware of Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Slobodan M. Draskovich submitted the 
following article in the form of a letter 
which was set out in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 27, 1953. 

Dr. Draskovich is a former professor 
of economics at Belgrade University, 
Yugoslavia, and has spoken to the Ser- 
bian groups of the Calumet region of 
Indiana on several occasions. He has 
been a stanch and constant worker for 
a free and independent Serbia and an 
effective fighter to curb the spread of 
the communistic menace. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Trro HOPELESS 


The column in the Star March 11, "Tito: 
Our Hope in the Balkans,” must come as a 
surprise to anyone acquainted. with Yugo- 
slay affairs and with the writings of Con- 
stantine Brown. 

First, Mr. Brown does not make clear his 
concepts of liberation and freedom. Are 
freedom and communism compatible? Are 
there good—satellite—Communists, as op- 
posed to bad—Soviet—Communists? Can 
terror and dictatorship be termed freedom 
as long as they are not exercised by the 
Kremlin? Mr. Brown is ambiguous on all 
these essential points. 

The people and the governments of the 
satellite countries are not one, but enemies 
to each other. It is the people, not the gov- 
ernments, of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary, as well as of all other satellite coun- 
tries, who are oppressed. The people are 
against communism, the governments are 
communistic. Thus, they are not allies 
against the Kremlin, but the satellite gov- 
ernments are allied with the Kremlin against 
the peoples of Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
etc. 


In spite of all the buildup by the West, 
Tito has not succeeded in winning the sup- 
port of the people of Yugoslavia. How can he 
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become a “shining example” to other op- 
pressed peoples? The people in Yugoslavia do 
not want Tito instead of Malenkov. They 
want freedom instead of both Malenkov and 
Tito. The same is true of all oppressed peo- 
ples. They will never accept the offer to have 
Tito instead of freedom. 

If Tito be our hope in the Balkans, or any- 
where else, then the cause of freedom is 
hopelessly lost. 

Dr. SLOBODAN M. DrASKOVICH. 


International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the continued attacks by some 
people against the International Labor 
Organization is, to me, an attempt to 
weaken the United Nations. Having 
been several times an alternate delegate 
to the International Labor Conferences, 
I am not aware of dangers inherent in 
the operation of the International Labor 
Organization, as has been charged by 
employer representatives at past Confer- 
ences, This bitterness seems to have had 
its inception about 1950 among the em- 
ployer delegations. I was witness to it. 

It should be remembered that no con- 
vention voted for by the Conference can 
be imposed upon any country, upon the 
United States or any State thereof, with- 
out legislative action. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the statement of 
Mr. George P. Delaney, international 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, on April 9 before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, considering 
Senate Joint Resolution 1: 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to appear before your committee to sup- 
plement the statement which I submitted 
on February 25. A meeting ir Geneva of 
the governing body of the International 
Labor Organization, where—in my capacity 
as a worker member—my attendance was 
required, made it impossible for me to ap- 
pear personally at that time. 

Since my return, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to study some of the other state- 
ments submitted to this committee, particu- 
larly those which relate to the manner in 
which Senate Joint Resolution 1 bears upon 
the work of the International Labor Organ- 
ization. I have been very much disturbed 
by certain allegations made here by employ- 
er representatives, and consider it my duty 
to do what I can to correct some of the 
serious errors of fact contained in their rep- 
resentations on this issue. I should like, 
therefore, at this time to supplement my 
previous statement with some further obser- 
vations concerning the role and function of 
the ILO, as I understand that role and func- 
tion. 

It has been alleged, by Mr. McGrath, that 
the ILO today presents, and I quote, a “grow- 
ing threat of the use of treaties as a means 
of transferring legislative authority over our 
domestic affairs from our own lawmaking 
bodies to an international agency.” This 
statement has no foundation in fact. The 
ILO exercises no “legislative authority” 
whatsoever. It has no power over the do- 
mestic or international affairs of any na- 
tion, and there is no threat that any of this 


or any other nation’s sovereignty will be 
“transferred” to that agency. 

The ability of the ILO to influence the 
policies of its member nations depends en- 
tirely upon persuasion and the inherent vir- 
tues of the proposed standards drafted at 
International Labor Conferences, as the gov- 
ernments of the member nations view those 
virtues when they are submitted for their 
mature consideration. 

The ILO is not in any sense a legislative 
agency or parliamentary body. It is a world 
forum of opinion, totally lacking any power 
of compulsion or coercion. The votes of 
delegates and the standards edopted at the 
annual conferences are in no way binding 
upon governments. If there is any “threat” 
of legislation in the domestic field, it lies at 
home, in the character and composition of 
our Government, where the sovereign power 
lies and where the final decision must be 
made, and not in Geneva, where there is no 
power to legislate, 

The charge has been made that in recent 
years the ILO has gone far beyond its orig- 
inal purpose and has taken action in new 
areas which are outside its proper scope. 
Everyone is, of course, entitled to his own 
opinion and interpretation as to fust what 
matters are within the legitimate concern of 
the ILO. But I submit that if all of the 
items referred to in Mr. McGrath’s testimony 
are to be regarded as outside these limits, 
then there would be very little left of any 
real importance or mutual interest to labor, 
Management, and governments for that or- 
ganization to discuss. And I further deny 
that these items represent any new depar- 
ture from established practice or an un- 
warranted expansion into new and hitherto 
unexplored fields. 

Employer representatives have alleged, 
for example, that the adoption of a conven- 
tion relating to social-security matters in- 
volves a radical new departure from past 
precedents. This is not true. The subject 
of social security is not new to the ILO, 
Since its inception the ILO has dealt specifi- 
cally and at length with many questions in 
this field, In 1925, it adopted two workmen’s 
compensation conventions dealing with ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases; in 1924, it 
adopted a convention relating to sickness 
insurance, and in 1933 it adopted three 
separate conventions in the fields of old-age 
insurance, survivors insurance, and invalid- 
ity insurance. The new social-security con- 
vention was formulated because, in view of 
the number of such standards that had been 
adopted on the subject over the past 30 
years, the governing body of the ILO decided 
that it would be advisable to review the 
field as a whole in order to correlate and 
modernize the various separate standards, 

Furthermore, it is difficult for me to un- 
derstand how this convention has any real 
bearing upon the resolution before this com- 
mittee, or to any “dangers” which that reso- 
lution seeks to safeguard our established 
processes against. It would give the Federal 
Government no legislative powers that it 
does not now possess. Insofar as it may be 
appropriate for Federal action, it is not self- 
executing; it would require not only ratifi- 
cation by a two-thirds majority of the Sen- 
ate, but the enactment of implementing 
legislation by both Houses. I submit that 
this is a more difficult hurdle than that 
which would be faced by a social security or 
health insurance bill introduced in Congress 
in the ordinary manner. And, insofar as the 
subject matter of this convention is deemed 
appropriate for State action, it will not be 
subject to ratification or Federal legislation, 
but will be forwarded to the States for such 
action as they may see fit to take of their 
own free wills. What precisely is there to 
fear in this procedure, and how does it relate 
to the substance of the pending resolution? 

Witnesses have come before the commit- 
tee, in support of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
with horror stories of one sort or another 
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about the International Labor Organization. 
Their testimony has relied heavily upon mis- 
representation and distortion, and has ig- 
nored the essential facts about the ILO— 
facts which show that, far from being a case 
in support of the resolution, the ILO and 
its procedures provide a good example of 
why the resolution is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

The rights of the individual States cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear from the ILO. 
It is the only major international organiza~ 
tion whose charter at the present time recog- 
nizes the Federal-State relationship existing 
in member States having a Federal type of 
government. The ILO constitution specifi- 
cally provides that the government of such 
nations shall itself decide whether a con- 
vention is “appropriate under its constitu- 
tional system for federal action” or whether 
it is “appropriate, in whole or in part, for 
action by the constituent states.” 

Only in the former case, where States 
rights are not involved, is the Possibility of 
ratification considered. Consequently, our 
Federal-State relationships are fully pro- 
tected. 

Furthermore, very few ILO conventions are 
self-executing. Even if ratified, their im- 
plementation would require legislative enact- 
ments by both Houses of Congress in the 
usual manner, Only in rare cases would ac- 
tion by the Senate alone give effect to ILO 
conventions in this country—and if, in 
those few cases, the subject matter happens 
to be objectionable, the Senate has in its 
hands a very simple remedy. One-third of 
the Senate present, plus one, can kill a con- 
vention completely. The very small number 
of conventions which this country has rati- 
fied does not appear to give evidence of any 
danger that they may be slipped through 
wholesale, while the Senate is napping. It 
would be much easier to slip a camel through 
the eye of a needle. 

Mr. McGrath has made a statement before 
your committee that completely misrepre- 
sents the position taken by labor and Gov- 
ernment representatives at the International 
Labor Conference as regards the maternity 
protection convention. The issue was stated 
as one of whether or not employers should be 
allowed to provide maternity benefits to their 
female employees, and it was further stated 
that Government and labor representatives 
took a position in opposition to this. Liber- 
ties. were even taken with the English 
language, when this employer representa- 
tive asserted that a clause in the convention, 
which states that the employer shall not “be 
individually liable for the cost of such bene- 
fits,” meant that employers would not be 
permitted to provide such benefits, either on 
their own volition or through collective bar- 
gaining, no matter how anxious they might 
be to do this. I submit to you that this is a 
complete misstatement of fact and of the 
intent and effect of the convention. To me, 
and I believe to most people, there is a world 
of difference between the term “shall not be 
liable” and the term “shall not be per- 
mitted.” I assure you that if I for one 
moment thought that this clause would “out- 
law arrangements made through collective 
bargaining” or would prohibit employers 
from paying out as much in the way of 
benefits to their employees as their hearts 
desire, I not only would never have voted for 
it—I would have vigorously opposed it. And 
I believe that I understand the English 
language and the purpose and intent of the 
conference in approving this convention 
fully as well as does Mr. McGrath. 

I do not believe that employers should be 
made legally liable for the payment of 
maternity benefits out of their own funds, 
and I believe that most employers would 
agree that such an approach would consti- 
tute an undesirable practice. This was 
the basic issue involved in that phase of the 
discussion of the convention, and not 
whether an employer should be allowed to 
pay such benefits if he chose or could be 
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persuaded to do so. I assure you that I, 
-and every other sincere and conscientious 
-delegate to the ILO, would be only too happy 
at the display of such humanitarian con- 
siderations on the part of employers. I 
only wish that such an attitude and such a 
willingness to meet this real human need 
was more prevalent—in actual practice as 
well as in pious phrases—among the em- 
ployers of the world. 

But here again, after all is said and done 
and regardless of the merits of the content 
of the convention, it is hardly an appropriate 
case in point in support of the resolution 
before your committee. It is not self- 
executing, and simple ratification by the 
Senate would not put it into effect. Imple- 
-menting legislation by both Houses of Con- 
gress would be required. 

Similarly, Mr. McGrath referred to a num- 
ber of ILO recommendations and resolutions 
in support of his position in favor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. For the purposes of the 
issue which your committee is now consider- 
ing, the treaty power of the Government 
-under the Constitution, these recommenda- 
tions and resolutions are entirely without 
‘bearing, for they have no status as treaties— 
proposed, suggested, or otherwise—and they 
are not subject to ratification. It is difficult 
to understand why the employer spokesman 
should have chosen to inject them into these 
hearings, unless it was for the purpose of 
making an irrelevant emotional appeal. 

Now, sweeping allegations have been made 
to the effect that the International Labor 
Organization is a hotbed of socialism, and 
that it is dominated and controlled by a 
Socialist government-labor coalition, bent 
upon forcing Socialist programs upon the 
United States. One might reasonably ex- 
pect, in view of the very loose usage which 
has been given to the term “socialistic” in 
recent years, that anyone sincerely interested 
in establishing an honest case to this effect 
‘would accompany such a charge with his own 
particular definition of the term. Other- 
wise it becomes virtually impossible to check 
these charges against the actual facts, in 
order to determine what specific merit, if 
any, attaches to them. 

Certainly any blanket assertion that most 
of the member governments are socialistic 
in character should be called to account, be- 
fore any serious credence is given to any 
arguments which proceed from such a prem- 
tse. What are these Socialist states? Does 
the term apply to the Conservative govern- 
ment of Winston Churchill in Great Brit- 
ain—or to Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Cuba, Ethiopia, France, Italy, Liberia, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, Switzerland, Turkey, South Africa, or 
in one sweeping characterization, equally and 
in like degree to all the rest of the 66 mem- 
ber nations, save for the United States? 

To some persons, any proposition which 
looks in the direction of the social or eco- 
nomic improvement of the conditions of life 
and labor is “socialistic.” If this is the defi- 
nition that is to be employed in this instance, 
then I suppose the ILO must plead guilty, 
for that is the purpose of it. 

But that is not what I understand by the 
term “socialism.” In the most generally ac- 
cepted usage of the term it applies, I believe, 
to an economic and political system in which 
the tools and facilities of production and dis- 
tribution are predominantly under some 
form of public ownership and direction. Far 
from being in the majority, the member na- 
tions which could, by any reasonable stretch 
of the imagination, be regarded as conform- 
ing to that description constitute a very 
small minority, and might themselves be 
described as islands in a sea of free en- 
terprise governments. 

The large majority of the nations partici- 
pating in the ILO are, allowing for varia- 
tions in economic conditions and stages of 
industrial and political development, pre- 
dominantly free enterprise in character, with 


production and distribution carried on; for 
the most part, under private auspices. And 
the political trend, if there is one, in most 
countries in recent years has been in favor 
of governments of a more conservative 
character. 


In fact, the very basis of the International 
Labor Organization rests upon the assump- 
tion that private enterprise economies, free 
societies and democratic systems of govern- 
ment will survive and retain their essential 
character. Otherwise the instrument of 
tripartitism would be pointless. 

There would obviously be no place for an 
organization like the ILO among nations in 
which all sectors of the economy were sub- 
ject to government control or domination. 
Delegates from such a nation, whether they 
professed to represent government, workers, 
or employers, would all, in fact, be minions 
of their government, and they would have 
no use for a body which undertook to speak 
for freedom of association. 

This has been most clearly demonstrated 
by the manner in which the Iron Curtain 
states have attacked the ILO because of its 
anti-Communist character, as a tool of “mo- 
nopoly capitalism,” and have sought to dis- 
rupt its procedures. The Communist satel- 
lite states which belong to the Organization 
are there solely for the purpose of propa- 
ganda and obstruction. 

Employer representatives have further as- 
serted before this committee that the em- 
ployer point of view has no opportunity to 
make its weight felt in the ILO because of 
an alleged pattern of voting under which 
employer delegates are invariably voted down 
by a government-labor coalition. One em- 
ployer spokesman whom you have heard 
stated this, as follows—and I quote: 

“Since in ILO voting government has 
2 votes, labor has 1 vote, and employers 
1 vote, employers were always voted down 
3 to 1. On almost all of these proposed in- 
ternational socialistic laws the United States 
delegation as a body voted 3 in favor as 
compared to 1 against.” 

This employer allegation is simply not a 
true representation of the facts, as those 
facts stand on the record. Suppose we con- 
sider that record for a moment. 

Since the entrance of the United States 
Into the ILO in August of 1934 American 
employers have participated in all the tri- 
partite meetings attended by the United 
States, have always been elected by the em- 
ployer group at the Conference as 1 of the 8 
employer members on the governing body, 
and have supported most of the decisions 
taken at those meetings. Employer dele- 
gates, for example, have voted for 31 of the 
59 conventions adopted since 1934. 

In the employer testimony to which I 
referred a list of conventions which this 
gentleman professed to regard as covering 
matters which did not properly belong 
within the scope of ILO, and which he, 
therefore—by inference, at least—condemns, 
was presented. What was not presented to 
you at that time was the not insignificant 
fact that American employer delegates voted 
in favor of most of these conventions at the 
International Labor Conferences at which 
they were adopted. 

This still does not show the full picture. 
Equally, if not more, important are the votes 
taken in committee or plenary sittings con- 
cerning decisions on matters of substance to 
be included or excluded from the standards. 

For example, a tabulation of committee 
votes on the controversial social-security 
item at the 1952 Conference shows that when 
the United States delegation vote was di- 
vided between votes for and against, the 
Government’s coincided with that of the 
worker 40 times and with that of the em- 
ployer 35 times. This certainly would not 
support any charge of undue bias on the 
part of Government delegates in favor of the 
worker position and against employers, nor 
does it indicate any impotence on the part 
of employers in the ILO. The final vote on 
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the adoption of the convention, however, 
shows the United States employer voting 
against, with the worker and Government 
voting for. 

While on this subject, in all fairness to 
the Government representatives to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, another er- 
roneous implication left by employer testi- 
mony should be cleared up. Throughout the 
discussions on the social-security conven- 
tion, the American Government delegation 
took a position against and voted against 
the proposal that voluntary insurance must 
be subsidized by the Government in order 
to qualify as meeting the standards of the 
convention. As a result, under the revised 
draft which was finally adopted, voluntary 
insurance without any subsidy can be re- 
garded as a measure in fulfillment of the 
terms of the convention. 

Of course, the existence of a need for the 
improvement of any labor standard tends 
to be a much more controversial matter in 
the minds of employers than among workers 
or almost any other group. Employer dele- 
gates are naturally under greater pressure 
to register at least a record dissent on any 
formal vote. It is, therefore, quite remark- 
able, and a testament to the reasonableness 
and moderation of the ILO approach, that 
in 32 out of 59 final record votes on conven- 
tions since the United States entered the 
ILO, the 3 groups in the American delegation 
were unanimous. 

In closing, let me merely state that the 
American Federation of Labor does not look 
upon the ILO as an avenue for the attain- 
ment of any domestic legislative program 
that we cannot achieve in the ordinary way. 
To imply that such is our design, hope, or 
intent is to insult our intelligence and com- 
mon sense, for it should be obvious to anyone 
who gives the matter any serious considera- 
tion that any measure for which we could 
not secure a favorable simple majority in 
both House and Senate we could never hope 
to secure through a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate alone. So that, even if we were in- 
terested in such an approach—which we are 
not—it would not, as a practical matter, be 
open to us. 

We view the ILO primarily as a means 
through which we can lend our constructive 
support to the efforts of other nations to 
elevate their own standards, through meth- 
ods of their own free choice; to a more de- 
cent and humane level. Any failure on their 
part to accomplish this will injure not only 
their own workers, but the competitive posi- 
tion of the United States in the world econ- 
omy, as well. 

it is contradictory and inconsistent for any 
person to employ the cheap foreign labor 
argument to advocate higher tariffs on im- 
ported goods, and yet to oppose the efforts of 
other nations, with the aid of the ILO, to 
bring their labor standards up to a level ap- 
proaching our own. Continued active sup- 
port of the ILO is the only positive and con- 
structive approach to this real problem. It 
is the approach which we of the American 
Federation of Labor endorse and prefer. 


Congress Should Repeal Immediately 
the Moving-Picture Theater Admis- 


sions Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 


week I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in support 
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of my bill, H. R. 1611, designed to repeal 
the moving-picture theater admissions 
tax. 

My statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON 
APRIL 20, 1953, BEFORE THE House COMMIT- 
TEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, URGING REPEAL OF 
THE FEDERAL ADMISSIONS Tax TO MOVING- 
PICTURE THEATERS 
Mr, Chairman, early in this session of Con- 

gress I introduced H. R, 1611, designed to 
repeal the moving-picture theater admissions 
tax. This bill is one of many similar bills 
which have been introduced on the same 
subject, 

My motive in introducing H. R. 1611 was 
prompted by the widespread distress in the 
moving-picture theater industry as a result 
of the Federal admissions tax which has 
threatened to bankrupt the average theater 
owner, 

The Federal admissions tax is an unbear- 
able burden on the movie theaters of the 
country and this statement is supported by 
facts and figures that I called to the atten- 
tion of Congress on March 9, 1953, and which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that 
date on pages A1132 and A1133. I said, in 
part, on March 9: “In the past 5 years more 
than 3,200 motion-picture theaters have gone 
out of business, and it is estimated that 
additional thousands are operating at a loss 
and that about 2 theaters a day are closing 
their doors. In a tax study published in 
1952 the Treasury Department said: 

“ ‘Federal revenues from admissions taxes 
reached a peak of $504,500,000 in 1947 and 
has since declined steadily, principally be- 
cause of the downward trend of the motion- 
picture theater admissions.’” 

I pointed out that for the calendar year 
1951, as reported by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, general admissions tax receipts de- 
clined to $344,643,254.30. In 1952 general 
admissions tax receipts further declined to 
$312,396,862.24, or approximately 10 percent, 
From 1947 through 1952 the decline in ad- 
missions taxes has amounted to 20 percent. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, out of a total of 
$1,604,000,000 spent by the public for specta- 
tor sports and amusements in 1951, 72.32 
percent or $1,166,000,000 was spent in mo- 
tion-picture theaters. 

Since my remarks on March 9, 1953, urging 
support of my bill H. R. 1611 to repeal the 
moving-picture admission tax, I have been 
shocked to learn that a central Pennsylvania 
theater owner who operates 11 theaters, some 
of them in my congressional district, is be- 
ing forced on May 1 to close 3 of these thea- 
ters because, during the past year, they were 
operated at a loss of over $13,000. 

The other 8 theaters showed an op- 
erating profit of from $1,100 to $3,500 a year, 
the majority of them however, showing a 
profit of less than $2,500. 

Nine of the eleven theaters represent an 
investment of over $479,000 and during 
1952 the admission tax has amounted to over 
$100,000. 

It is significant that during the period 
from 1940 to 1953 the price of admission to 
these theaters was increased only 10 percent 
despite the sharp increase in the cost of la- 
bor and other operating expenses the past 13 
years. With a declining attendance it simply 
was not possible to increase the price of ad- 
mission to these theaters, although almost 
every other line of business increases the 
selling price of an article when the cost of 
it increases. 

It is readily apparent that the closing of 
3 of these 11 theaters on May 1 will have an 
adverse economic effect on the 3 communi- 
ties affected. 

Theaters attract people to town and as a 
result other business establishments profit 
from their existence, 


In addition, when a theater closes, it 
means unemployment as well as a loss of tax 
revenue to the community and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I know from talking with 
other Members of Congress that they can 
cite similar instances to what is happening 
to the moving-picture theater industry be- 
cause of the Federal tax on admissions. 

With your permission I should like to call 
the attention of this committee to the hard- 
ship inflicted upon several theater owners 
in central Pennsylvania because of the Fed- 
eral admission tax. 

One theater owner from Erie, Pa., has writ- 
ten me as follows and his experience is 
typical of the entire moving-picture theater 
industry: 

“Dear Mr. VaN ZaNnpr: I am the owner of 
the first drive-in theater built in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and have the 
sad experience of paying as high as 31 per- 
cent taxes before paying local real estate 
taxes, interest on investment in theater, or 
any other expenses. This 31 percent stacks 
up as follows: 20 percent Federal tax, 10 
percent township tax, 1 percent income tax, 
which is what we are compelled to pay under 
the ‘tax anything’ law of Pennsylvania. 

“Furthermore, it seems our governing 
bodies have gone crazy in their desire to tax 
people and the laxity to curb expenses in 
Government and we are heading for a very 
serious economic dilemma in all phases of 
our economic lives. 

“Many theaters including my fine drive-in 
theater have suffered. I have been compelled 
to take over the theater which I leased to 
Blatt Bros. Theater Corp., due to no profit 
being made on the same, and will be com- 
pelled to release it again this year or run it 
myself, which I am reluctant to do, due to 
my age and my doctor’s advice, and find that 
it may be impossible for me to get a good 
lessee for this theater, as no one seems in- 
clined to go into the motion picture business 
due to the bad conditions put upon them 
by no tax on television. 

“People can see an Ed Sullivan or Godfrey 
show for nothing, whereas a citizen going to 
a picture show or a prize fight must not only 
pay an admission charge but in addition a 
20 percent tax, whereas television is shown 
by the huge corporations at the expense of 
income tax to Uncle Sam, such as Danny 
Kaye receiving $9 million on a contract from 
Procter & Gamble for the reason that they 
would have to give it to Uncle Sam in income 
tax otherwise. 

“I am an old distributor of many years 
standing, who knows that Procter & Gamble 
never allowed anyone, including jobbers and 
retailers, to make a profit on the huge volume 
they sell. Here we have the case of the $9 
million being thrown away for advertising, 
giving something away free, which exhibitors 
like myself have to pay for at very heavy 
prices, which are today even more so than 
before the advent of television, as there are 
less distributors, therefore, we have to pay 
more money for pictures, 

“The condition existing insofar as this 
taxation goes is heinous and unfair and un- 
American, as there is no justice to the ex- 
hibitor whatsoever. 

“If there is a tax, it should also be put 
equally on any form of amusement. The 
Government tax is also discriminatory. 

“Furthermore, I wish to advise you that 
my brother, who has conducted the Hillcrest, 
which house is a No, 1 neighborhood house 
in Erie, for 35 years, has been forced to close 
up due to lack of business caused by tele- 
vision. 

“I write you at length, Mr. Van ZANDT, to 
explain the position that the exhibitor is 
in and trust that you and your colleagues 
will use every effort to remove this 20-per- 
cent Federal tax on theaters, which will be 
in the interest of good economics, as this 
20 percent the exhibitor could use in order 
to stay in business, As it is, many thousands 
of theaters all over the United States will 
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be forced to close due to the diabolical 
methods employed in not taxing television 
equally with the moving-picture business. 

“Thanking you for your kind efforts in 
trying to have this 20-percent tax removed, 
which would be greatly appreciated by the 
theater industry, I remain, 

“Very sincerely.” 

Mr. Chairman, in my own State of Penn- 
sylvania a few years ago there were about 
1,210 moving-picture theaters and this num- 
ber has decreased until there are now approx- 
imately 985. As a matter of fact, Pennsyl- 
vania may be one of the worst hit States in 
the country in this respect—with closings 
reaching a most disastrous decline of 20 per- 
cent. A comparison of the admission-tax 
receipts to the Treasury Department by 
States for the year 1952 as opposed to 1951 
shows that the decline in such receipts is 
something over 9 percent nationally, while 
the decline in Pennsylvania is 17 percent—a 
decline that is matched by only one other 
State, Vermont. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have been speaking 
in support of my bill H. R. 1611, I want you 
to know that I have no pride in authorship 
and with that thought in mind, I am ready 
to support any legislative measure that will 
repeal the moving-picture theater-admission 
tax. 

I feel certain that if the admission tax is 
repealed and moving-picture theaters per- 
mitted to operate at a profit, the Federal 
Government will be compensated through 
the income taxes theaters and their em- 
ployees will be able to pay. 

As the situation stands, the Federal ad- 
mission tax to moving-picture theaters was 
enacted as an emergency measure, yet it re- 
mains on the statute books of the Nation and 
is rapidly bankrupting the moving-picture 
industry. Therefore, I urge that during this 
session of the 83d Congress that we repeal 
this iniquitous tax and thereby rescue the 
moving-picture theater industry from its 
desperate plight. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ond, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body, the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted on 
April 16, 1953, by the County Board of 
Supervisors of Milwaukee County of 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Midwest 
are most anxious to see this body grant 
early and favorable consideration to 
pending legislation which would make 
the much needed St. Lawrence seaway 
a reality. I sincerely hope that this 
body will sympathetically consider the 
expression of sentiments of the Milwau- 
kee County Board of Supervisors, as well 
as the similar expressions received from 
so many other sources, and grant early 
approval to this vital legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

OFFICE OF THE COUNTY CLERK, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 18, 1953. 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the United States Senate a bill authorizing 
nec governmental action to establish 
the St. Lawrence Waterway; and 
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Whereas at the hearing on the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway resolution held be- 
fore the said Senate in 1948, the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce recommended de- 
ferment of the project, but today has 
changed its stand and recommends its con- 
struction; and 

Whereas the best interest of the city and 
county of Milwaukee and the entire State 
of Wisconsin will be greatly served by the 
early establishment of this great project: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Board of Super- 
visors of Milwaukee County, Wis., this 16th 
day of April, 1953, That the Representatives 
in Congress from Milwaukee County and 
the United States Senators from Wisconsin 
be and they are hereby requested to do all 
in their power to secure the passage of the 
said seaway bill; anc be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk is di- 
rected to transmit forthwith certified copies 
of this resolution to the United States Sena- 
tors from Wisconsin and Representatives in 
Congress from Milwaukee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors of Milwaukee 
County, at an annual meeting [continued] 
of said board held on the 16th day of April 
1953. 

GERARD PRADNK, 
Deputy County Clerk. 


More Research To Combat Swine 


Diseases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am convinced that there is 
abundant evidence that sheer practi- 
cability demands speeding up and en- 
largement of research in the field of 
swine diseases so that huge economic 
loss may be reduced. Under leave 
granted me, I incorporate in these re- 
marks a statement that I have made be- 
fore the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
supporting increase in the appropriation 
for swine disease research. 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before your subcommittee to 
testify regarding the need for a greater re- 
search program in the swine industry. 

A word here as to my personal background. 
I have been in one way or another con- 
nected with farming and its subdivisions 
most of my life. I grew to manhood on a 
farm in which my family was for many 
years large producers of pure-bred hogs. 
This background experience gives me an in- 
sight into the industry of swine production 
that is not altogether theory. 

In the Midwest the swine industry has al- 
Ways been a major portion of the farm econ- 
omy and as such has been over a long pe- 
riod of time known as the “mortgage lifter.” 
However, it is because of the many bar- 
riers that have been encountered in the pro- 
duction of swine, particularly diseases, that 
the coined phrase is now a misnomer. 

FOOD ITEM 


Pork is high on the list of food items in 
the diet of the American family. Our ever- 
expanding population makes it necessary 
that we protect, preserve, and expand those 


industries that furnish the necessary items 
of our diet. 

The ever-lurking danger of war makes it 
necessary that we not only preserve this 
source of food but also to be in a position to 
step up production if called upon to do so. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


There was a time in the founding of our 
country when our forefathers could raise 
hogs with very little attention, with no 
thought of disease and, too, labor was much 
less expensive. However, the increase in 
population of the hog industry plus con- 
tinted use of lots for production purposes 
Las from time to time brought new problems, 
some of them in the form of disease. 

It seems that agriculture has not kept step 
with industry in the field of research; how- 
ever, there have been some attempts made 
to improve the situation. 

In 1946 the United States Congress passed 
without a dissenting vote an amendment to 
the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, which has 
come to be rather generally known as the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. This 
act provided for a greatly accelerated re- 
search program by the State experiment sta- 
tions and the research bureaus of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The au- 
thorization of this act authorized increases 
in appropriations to these agencies as fol- 
lows: 1947, $2,500,000; 1948, $2,500,000; 1949, 
$5,000,000; 1950, $5,000,000; 1951, $5,000,000. 

In addition to the foregoing such addi- 
tional funds beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 3, 1952, and thereafter as the 
Congress may deem necessary. 

It also authorized the sum of $6 million 
over this period for cooperative regional 
research between the then experiment sta- 
tions and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In addition, it provided for in- 
creasing support to the USDA of $15 million 
for research on the utilization of agriculture 
products and associated problems, and in 
this same act under title II authorized in- 
crease of $20 million for research in the field 
of marketing, processing, distribution, and 
handling of agriculture crops. 

In spite of the fact that this bill had wide 
support by most segments of agriculture of 
the United States agriculture industry and 
passed Congress without a dissenting vote, 
only a small fraction of the sums have been 
appropriated. For experiment station re- 
search only $5 million out of $20 million 
authorized has been appropriated and only 
$1,250,000 out of the $6 million authoriza- 
tion. For the USDA research bureaus, the 
situation has been no better. 


SOME OF THE SWINE DISEASES 


Hog cholera, one of the first-known dis- 
eases, costs the producers some thirty or forty 
million each year to control. Further re- 
search is needed in the controls of this dis- 
ease for it is thought that the live virus 
which is used in the vaccination process 
probably brings with it some other diseases. 
Too, there are probably many more hogs lost 
today from vaccination than from cholera 
itself. So, much research is still needed to 
control our first major hog disease. 

Swine erysipelas, another of the very bad 
diseases among our herds which is quite 
satisfactorily under control by vaccination, 
but here again it is thought that more re- 
search is needed to completely control this 
Greaded disease. 

Atrophic rhinitis is a disease that has come 
to the swine industry with a terrible im- 
pact and according to many of the swine 
producers in my district is more destructive 
to the total industry than vesicular exan- 
thema which just recently has caused such a 
scare among the hog raisers. Even though 
the disease is today a real threat to the farm- 
er in the total Midwest area little, if any- 
thing, is known about its cause or its pre- 
vention. Research should be moving for- 
ward, and fast, on this disease, 
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Baby-pig diseases are causing very heavy 
losses to our farmers.. Here are some sub- 
stantiating figures with respect to our losses 
of little pigs: 90 million farrowed each year, 
60 million reach market, 30 million die. 
Each pig at birth represents 140 pounds of 
feed. Each pig at weaning represents 260 
pounds of feed. Each pig at market repre- 
sents 1,000 pounds of feed. 

Assuming all losses are at birth, we lose 
4,200,000,000 pounds of feed each year. 

Some of the many other diseases are brucel- 
losis, diseases of the intestinal tract, influ- 
enza, anthrax, trichinosis, pneumonia, and 
others. 

None of the above-mentioned diseases are 
of minor importance but rather all are of 
major importance and must be dealt with, 
with all of the know-how at hand to keep the 
swine industry a profitable one. When it 
ceases to be a profitable industry, we will 
immediately lose a great source of food. 

Because of the research that has been car- 
ried on in the nutritional field of the swine 
industry, it has brought information to the 
feeder that makes it possible for him to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork with about 30 per- 
cent less feed. This accomplishment in the 
research field is deserving of much commen- 
dation. However, it seems that the hog 
producers’ profits now are very largely off- 
set by the expense he is subjected to in his 
fight against disease. 

With our ever-increasing population it 
seems paramount that we have our research 
program as far in advance of the oncoming 
problems as possible and not, if at all possi- 
ble to prevent it, let the dreaded disease 
strike and take its toll before we get the 
wheels of research moving. 

I am very much aware of the economy 
move that is in effect today, and I subscribe 
most heartily to it. However, I have not 
dropped any of my life insurance to effect an 
economy in my individual business, nor do I 
think our Nation should lag behind in its 
insurance to save the economy and food for 
our country. It would be my suggestion to 
double the $454,066 that is being asked for 
research in swine diseases. We are dealing 
with big problems in a big country for a 
most worthy cause and I think that all of 
the moneys that have been spent in the field 
of research in either agriculture or industry 
can be easily justified in successful results 
obtained. One of the principal bottlenecks 
for these appropriations has been the failure 
of the Budget Bureau to include these items 
in the annual budgets submitted to Con- 
gress. When this is not done, it is extremely 
difficult to get any action by Congress. 

Congress has provided liberally for most of 
the action programs such as the Bureau of 
Reclamation, PMA, REA, SCS, and others. 
Many of these programs, if they are to be 
carried out most efficiently and intelligently, 
must depend upon facts which can be ob- 
tained only through research. It would’ 
seem to be in the national interest to provide 
sees! raga. for the necessary research for 


Tyranny of Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from one of New Orleans’ 
leading civic leaders and businessmen, 
Mr. John E. Pottharst. His letter is so 
revealing that I believe it will be of in- 
terest to each and every Member of this 
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House. It is a typical example of the 
tyranny of bureaucracy and demon- 
strates the low level to which this Gov- 
ernment has fallen in its mad rush to 
statism during the last two decades. 

Mr. Pottharst relates how an employee 
for many years, happy with his work 
and satisfied with his salary, has been 
told by his Government that he must 
cease being happy and must accept 
money which he does not want. And 
yet we are told we are a free people living 
in a free country. I have an echo ring- 
ing in my ears about the self-determi- 
nation of people, but it becomes rather 
dim with the passing of each day. 

I have asked Mr. Pottharst for per- 
mission to bring this ridiculous situa- 
tion to the attention of the Congress 
because it tells a story of fact and not 
fancy and points up the sad state in 
which we now find ourselves. 

Mr. Pottharst’s letter and situation is 
a challenge to the new administration 
if it really means business in restoring 
the kind of democracy in which we be- 
lieve. These conditions cannot continue 
to exist if we are to regain our faith 
and confidence in a government which 
is supposed to guarantee “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” to each 
individual. What is this administra- 
tion’s answer to Mr. Pottharst? 

But, here, read the letter: 

PEOPLES 1 INC., 
New Orleans, La., April 9, 1953. 
Hon. F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
United States House Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Eppre: I have just had an experience 
with the Wage and Hour Division that 
prompts me to write you this letter so that 
you can go before Congress and tell them 
how they can save a large chunk of money 
and give the people in this country back 
some of the liberties and freedom that they 
enjoyed under the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights when it was the law of the land. I 
believe that unless you have had someone 
report a similar experience to you before 
that you will be amazed at what has taken 
place, and I know that no Congressman or 
Senator had the wildest dream that the bu- 
reau that enforces the Wage and Hour Law 
would twist the law to bring about such a 
condition; and the only way to stop it is 
for Congress to review the law me 
eliminating any such possibility. This 
what happened: 

Peoples Utilities, Inc., a small electric 
utility company (incidentally, losing money 
because of high wages), has one man who is 
pole line superintendent. His name is Henry 
Foster. He has been working for Peoples 
Utilities for more than 23 years, and prior 
to that worked for me under another or- 
ganization. He was perfectly happy with 
his job and the pay he was getting. He has 
gotten along in years and we advanced him 
to line superintendent because of his long 
experience. 

Another employee, J. E. Daniel, that we 
hired several years ago, was chief electrician. 
Because of the fact we raised pay of others, 
we raised Daniel's pay within a year after he 
came with us. His beginning salary was 
$350 per month, was raised to $450 per 
month. These salaries were naturally cal- 
culated for all the hours and work he would 
be called upon to do. 

Subsequently, Mr. Daniel was reported to 
be drinking and because of this and that he 
was unable to get along with any of his 
fellow workmen; we had to discharge him on 
October 15, 1952, plus the fact he was often 
absent when he was due to be working, for 
which absence we did not deduct from his 


Three weeks ago, a representative of the 
Wage and Hour Division came in and stated 
to me that he had been making a routine 
check and found that we had two employees 
that were entitled to overtime back pay be- 
cause we were in violation of their (Wage and 
Hour) rules. I asked him why, and he said, 
“Well, because they did not come under the 
classification that would entitle them to a 
salary inasmuch as they did some work. 

Can you tell me what anyone would hire 
people for unless they were to do some 
work? 

The best I have been able to get out of 
him, in addition to the above, is that their 
interpretation of the law, or their ruling of 
the law, is that no one can be a “head” of 
anything (and not separately compensated 
for overtime) unless he has at least 3 em- 
ployees working under him and does not 
work himself. 

It is very often in a small organization 
necessary to give a man a title and elevate 
him above others due to seniority and re- 
sponsibility, and the smaller the company 
the less employees he would have working 
under him, and you generally cannot have 
anyone giving instructions to others unless 
he enjoys some different working status. 

I don't believe that Congress passed a 
wage and hour law that required anyone to 
pay men overtime if they did any work. I 
don't believe the law restricts anyone from 
paying men a salary provided that salary is 
well in excess of what that man would be 
making on an hourly basis, were he not 
head of the department, If it is, we ought 
to have it changed immediately. What is 
the good of having a Bill of Rights that 
guarantees right of free contract and per- 
sonal liberty if two men cannot get together 
and agree on a contract without the fear 
of the Government agent coming along and 
finding out, and by some technical twist of 
their interpretation of the law demand you 
pay to an employee such huge sums, as is 
true in this case, see photostatic copies of 
their idea of what we ought to pay these 
people, together with their letter. 

The damnable part of this is that this 
Government agency makes these demands 
on you, no matter how outrageous they are, 
and what you then have to do is go and hire 
an attorney to fight the Government attor- 
neys using your own money, while they are 
also using your money—and they further 
threaten you with a quotation from the law 
that “if you don't pay this now we will take 
you to court and you will have to pay 3 times 
as much.” 

What is the difference between this and 
Russia? 

I am sending you an extra copy of this, in 
the event you would like to send it to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. When I worked so hard 
to help him be elected, this is one of the 
things that I thought he would put to a 
quick stop. 

In addition, just think of all the money 
that the Government can save by firing all of 
these socialistic agents who are running 
around interviewing employees and looking 
for some technicalities on which to base a 
claim against the employer for back wages 
to their employees, men who are perfectly 
happy in their jobs and with their pay. I 
know the law passed by Congress did not 
intend that the Government would have 
agents out stirring up trouble and trying to 
hook employers on technicalities and it is 
time that these agents be fired to reduce the 
tax burden necessary to support them. It is 
a case of biting the hand that is feeding 
them, but they don’t seem to realize that. 
I have nothing personal against the man who 
made this report—it is the racket that I am 
concerned about, and I think all good citizens 
should be concerned about it. 

This man Daniel never had as good a job 
with as much responsibility in his life as 
he did on this job, and when the Govern- 
ment agent says that we should pay him for 
overtime, he wasn't working on an hourly 
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basis—we paid him on the basis of the salary 
that was paid him that took into considera- 
tion all of the work he could do. Naturally, 
if he had been working on an hourly basis, 
as the Government agent said should be the 
case, because he had to do some work, his 
hourly rate would be the basis arrived at by 
figuring back from his salary; it would be on 
& basis that would bring up the total pay to 
about the same total amount, including all 
overtime and regular time. 

This little company, and I think few other 
companies, can afford to employ men who do 
no work. 

I would appreciate your prompt reaction 
inasmuch as I must make a decision within 
the next few days whether I am going to 
court and take a chance on paying $3,600 
fighting a staff of Government attorneys and 
agents who are thoroughly schooled in all 
of the angles of the law, or submit to paying 
out these ridiculous sums. 

For your further information, Henry Foster 
came in of his own free will and assured me 
he does not want this money, but here is the 
Government saying unless I pay it to him we 
are going to have to be fined three times as 
much. Henry wants the job as superintend- 
ent of the linemen; he does not want to be 
classed as a lineman any more, and he would 
feel that he is being demoted if he is put 
on an hourly wage basis the same as the 
linemen are. He was satisfied with his job 
and his pay after the agent interviewed him. 

Yours very truly, 
PEOPLES UTILITIES, INC, 
J. E. Porrmarst. 


No Retaliation Should Be Permitted 
Against Any Member of the Armed 
Forces for Any Testimony Given Before 
Committees of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, last 
year we had a case before the court of 
public opinion involving an Army gen- 
eral who talked out of turn. He was 
recalled from Korea as commander in 
chief of all the forces fighting against 
the Reds. His only offense was that 
he disagreed with the President on the 
matter of winning the Korean war. The 
President wanted limited action and this 
general plainly stated that there was 
no substitute for victory and that unless 
we were allowed to fight we could not 
win. For this attitude General MacAr- 
thur was retired. Right now the pres- 
ent administration is starting in to fol- 
low MacArthur’s advice. 

General Van Fleet was the commander 
of the fighting forces while serving under 
General Ridgway, and was personally 
familiar with the entire situation, 
When General Ridgway was withdrawn 
from the command in Korea and sent 
to Europe to organize NATO defenses, 
General Van Fleet became the com- 
mander in chief in Korea. It was diffi- 
cult for him to fight as directed—that 
is, to fight a limited war. He could not 
go right in head first and win that war, 
which all of the evidence now shows he 
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wanted todo. He had to follow the dic- 
tates of the United Nations, and that 
was to fight on without winning. To 
make sure Van Fleet did not get going 
too strong, sufficient ammunition for his 
troops failed to arrive, and I think the 
evidence shows that this was not in- 
advertently, but deliberately done. Van 
Fleet spoke up, as he could not bear to 
see our boys killed because there was 
not enough ammunition. He spoke up 
as any loyal American patriot should 
have done. 

There is no question that General Van 
Fleet called to the attention of the Chief 
of Staff this shortage of ammunition, but 
the public did not know it until Van 
Fleet came back from Korea and ap- 
peared before a committee of the Senate. 
He retired 2 or 3 days later. Whether 
the general’s appeal for ammunition 
was the real cause of his being recalled 
from Korea we do not know. The Pen- 
tagon does know, but up to date they 
have not spoken about it. It seems 
strange that a robust and able general 
like Van Fleet should be retired of his 
own choice. I am firmly of the opinion 
that there was something besides his 
age of 62 that took him out of active 
service. 

Attempts are being made even now to 
discredit his statement about ammuni- 
tion shortage. The General Staff must 
have some scapegoat and will probably 
rake up other witnesses to prove there 
was no shortage of ammunition. 

When Van Fleet said here that there 
was a grave shortage of ammunition the 
high command at the Pentagon dis- 
counted his statements and tried to es- 
cape responsibility by saying that, except 
in a few categories, there was plenty of 
ammunition, and that General Van Fleet 
was wrong. It appeared that the high 
command would make out a case of their 
own against Van Fleet, but he stuck to 
his guns, and now the evidence is com- 
ing in from every corner proving he was 
right. He was and is right, and no adroit 
maneuvering of the brass hats can now 
change it. 

In the meantime, Van Fleet is out, and 
I venture the guess that he will be kept 
out of further participation in the war. 
He is a general who, in the interests of 
the country to whom he owes all his 
loyalty and devotion, spoke out against 
this contemptible effort on the part of 
the United Nations to fight a limited 
war—one that would not hurt the Red 
armies too much and cause them to get 
mad. Van Fleet, Admiral Denfeld, and 
General MacArthur, all giving all they 
had to win the Korean war, spoke up 
in the interest of the people of the United 
States and now are out. These three 
men may not be heroes in the eyes of the 
United Nations, but they are in the 
hearts of true Americans. Who will be 
next? 

We must confess to having a tyranni- 
cal military command if a general or a 
private, when called upon to testify un- 
der oath is removed summarily for tell- 
ing the truth. Those responsible for 
sueh reprisals should be prosecuted for 
a crime, and to make sure that some at- 
tention will be given to this matter I 
have today introduced a bill for this 
purpose. 


Upton Close’s Plea for Intelligent Toler- 
ance Before the Southwestern Illinois 
Teachers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of the carping and criticism about 
our efforts to root out active Commu- 
nist. agents from our key professions— 
where, as in the educational profession— 
they exert such subtle and continuing 
influence—stems from a complete mis- 
conception on the part of the members 
of these professions. The speakers and 
writers whom they hear and read over- 
whelmingly follow the so-called liberal 
prejudices of sneering at any effort to 
save our American system. 

In my State of Illinois and including 
my district, 4,000 teachers in their an- 
nual association meeting assembled, re- 
cently listened to their guest speaker, 
Upton Close, the experienced and tried 
analyst who has himself suffered cal- 
umny from vicious sources afraid of his 
honest reporting—calumny too often 
heedlessly repeated by shallow-pated in- 
dividuals thinking themselves sophisti- 
cated. Upton Close’s message to these 
citizens of Illinois and members of the 
Southwestern Illinois Education Associa- 
tion should reach every teacher in this 
land. I respectfully insert the gist of it 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


When 4,000 educators of young Americans 
in association meeting do a speaker the 
honor to listen to him, he should give them 
something very succinct and definite to carry 
away. As I have mingled with you this 
morning, I have learned that two matters 
particularly are disturbing you. They are: 
1. Congressional and unofficial investigations 
of textbooks and teaching growing out of 
charges of Communist and Socialist infiltra- 
tion; and 

2. Pressures to teach, or from the opposite 
side to condemn, internationalism (in the 
shape of United Nations and various schemes 
of world government and supergovernment). 

Ugly names and innuendoes are being 
bandied about. Persons who want to keep 
matters in the emotional stage and cover 
up something take some word or name and 
put the suffix “ism” on the end of it and 
make that into a smear word. 

What are the facts? Let's see if we can 
list them: 

1, It is part of Communist operation to 
work in the professions—especially the pro- 
fessions which influence other minds such 
as writing, speaking and teaching. Radio 
speaking and pulpit preaching included. 

2. In some cases trained agents of the 
Communist apparatus get into these pro- 
fessions—in other cases converts are used, 
who often do not know what they are doing. 

3. For 20 years Marxist plotters and propa- 
gandists had a field day. They disguised 
themselves as liberals and when objection 
was made they shouted “intolerance, bigot- 
ry, witch-hunting,” etc. They demanded 
freedom of thought and speech. They had 
the favor of the administration and party in 
power. This was a development of President 
Roosevelt's favoritism to Russia and the 
united front between radicals and Demo~ 
crats in United States politics, 

4. There has been for 50 years a growing 
degree of thinking in educational and other 
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professional circles to the effect that the 
capitalistic system of economy is being 
changed, and that pupils must be prepared 
for a- more socialistic system. Communist 
agents planted their seeds in this semipre- 
pared field. 

5. American patriots who opposed or criti- 
icized were given short hearing and intol- 
erant—often vicious—treatment. Teachers 
were made to think that the teaching 
profession, as such, was being attacked, and 
all teachers being charged with subversion 
and other dire crimes. Preachers were told 
that churches and religion as such were being 
condemned and subjected to investigation. 

The technique of “guilt by association” 
was developed by Reds and fellow-travelers. 
Such mouthpieces as Walter Winchell and 
Drew Pearson used this guilt by association 
with gay abandon against all who questioned 
Roosevelt’s trust in Stalin. The good were 
associated with the bad—Charles Lindbergh 
with race haters, Herbert Hoover with Ku 
Kluxers. 

The phrases: “Red-baiter” and “witch- 
hunter” were used to protect men and groups 
since proved to be Communist conspirators, 
secret-stealers, and mind-poisoners. 

This technique reached its most abomi- 
nable point in the shameful sedition trials 
which persecuted innocent people for 4 years 
before an indignant judge called it a tray- 
esty of justice and threw it out of court, 
Now, mark this: There was no general com- 
plaint in your profession or mine of “unfair 
methods” or “suppression of speech and 
thought” so long as these methods were be- 
ing used against opponents of socialism and 
defenders of capitalist free economy and 
nationalism. But those who countenanced 
such methods of word-twisting, suspicion- 
rousing, smear, and suppression, are now 
the loudest complainers against such 
methods. 

6. Is it not evident that something is 
being covered up under all this sudden de- 
votion to academic freedom and fair play— 
so callously ignored when conservative pa- 
triots rather than liberal internationalists 
were on the grid of popular opinion and offi- 
cial investigation? 

Let us not countenance inquisition and 
presumption of guilt and reputation smear- 
ing even though the present victims once 
did just that to others. But neither should 
we be gullible and condemn all investigators 
and recommend the dropping of all inves- 
tigations, in the face of testimony from the 
New York City superintendent of schools— 
himself a so-called liberal—that he has had 
to dismiss more than 80 Communist agents 
and stooges, or in the face of revelations that 
just caused the Florida teachers to take 
steps on their own initiative. 

Instead of condemning investigations and 
investigators in blanket as the National Edu- 
cational Association is prone to do, instead 
of helping Communist agents and dishonest 
witnesses to escape, instead of driving in- 
vestigators to more and more severe means 
of rooting out the evil among us, how about 
cooperating with the McCarthy and Velde 
and other committees, and helping them to 
find the teachers and textbooks which do 
poison the rising generation? For none of 
you is unaware that such agencies and propa- 
ganda texts do exist. If they do not exist 
the tremendous efforts of Marxist organiza- 
tions show no results—that, regrettably, is 
not true. 

The investigating committeemen, contrary 
to caricature, are not devils bent on spitting 
on you. They are lovers and protectors of 
America, faced with an unpleasant job, de- 
spite the headlines they get. Can we not 
help the investigators, even to the point of 
making an open book of our own activities? 
If we can do this it will steer the investiga- 
tion away from unfair and unjust methods 
into fair and just ones. 

Educators, if you would substitute a little 
cooperation from your National, State, and 
district educational associations for unre- 
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lenting hostility, vituperation, and sneers, 
you would be amazed at how mellow and 
friendly the “hounds of the law” whose bay- 
ing now offends you would become. 

Problem No, 2, internationalism—condemn 
it or teach it? 

Now, in regard to the second question 
troubling teachers, internationalism, I heard 
the visitor here from your national associa- 
tion ask the question: “Shall we teach our 
children the facts about the United Nations, 
or give in to those who hate it?” 

May I suggest this answer: “Certainly, 
teach the children the facts about the United 
Nations and the entire internationalist move- 
ment from the League To Enforce Peace be- 
fore World War I to the extreme world gov- 
ernment ideas of today. But teach an honest 
picture and not just the propaganda of the 
internationalist organizations. Don't give 
the children the mere hopes of idealists or 
the schemes of contrivers as facts, and there- 
by increase disillusionment. 

You recognize, of course, that the litera- 
ture with which you are flooded is almost 
entirely from one side. Be honest with your- 
self and with your children. Tell them that 
we have been more and more internationalist 
for 40 years but instead of having fewer wars 
we have more and worse wars and fears. 
Tell them that we have been pushed into 
wars and world policing by the theory that 
only that way can we keep our own country 
from being hurt from outside. But so far the 
result is more and more likelihood of our 
being hurt, Americans fighting and dying 
abroad, billions of debt and heavy taxes. Be 
honest and tell them that no administration 
has yet tried out the opposite theory of 
staying home and hoarding our strength 
here, although George Washington recom- 
mended it and it was succéssfully followed 
until 1914. 

Tell the children the source of the tre- 
mendous internationalist propaganda: That 
the internationalist movement since the 
days of Andrew Carnegie has been financed 
by the world's richest men and foundations 
created by their wills; that these men had 
axes to grind; that the working force in the 
internationalist movement has been pre- 
dominantly of Socialist inclinations and con- 
nections—and is so today in the United 
Nations—which is housed in quarters pro- 
vided by Rockefeller money. 

Tell your pupils that people who want to 
see the end to wars and prosperity to all 
nations and races have earnestly supported 
one League of Nations after another, and 
have fought war after war to “end war,” but 
wars, fears, and distress have worsened. Tell 
them the fact that the effort of the United 
States to police the world has failed. 

Tell them that if—as seems the case—the 
time is not yet here for bringing nations, 
races, and classes into one federal system or 
under one authority, we must be content 
with our nationalism until education and 
peace better prepare the world’s peoples. 
Tell them that to continue the effort to bring 
unity by force can only bring the peace of the 
graveyard or the unity of a despotism. 

Above all, tell the children that while a 
world system is being worked out they must 
preserve and love and understand their 
proved and tested national organization, the 
United States of America, and its Constitu- 
tion, and the operation of its representative 
system of government—inadequately and 
misleadingly called a democracy, 

Teach them to respect their Nation and 
know its fundamentals, rather than to sneer 
at nationalism and ignore the priceless and 
irreplaceable thing they have inherited— 
their own Nation, which all the rest of the 
world envies. 

Thank you, teachers, for listening to an 
observer of world trends who has himself 
been a teacher. If this simple reasoning 


seems not to abate your perplexity, use it 
as a starting point to think out your own 
solution. I'm sure you will find it. 


List of Public Housing Projects Under 
Annual Contribution Contracts But Not 
Under Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with my remarks in the Committee 
of the Whole, I append hereto a list of 
projects containing approximately 70,000 
units under annual contributions con- 
tract approved by the President pursu- 
ant to the authorization of the Housing 
Act of 1949, and of the various appropri- 
ations bills, which had not been placed 
under construction as of April 15, 1953: 
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New England Is Still a Good Risk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Herald, April 19, 1953: 

UNDERWRITING A REGION 


Is New England still a good risk? 

This question is raised, appropriately, in 
the first section of the long-awaited report 
of the Committee of New England, just pub- 
lished under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Council. And the answer is Tes; 
definitely.” 

But there are some important hitches. 
And this opening study, which goes under 
the imposing title, “The Financial Resources 
of New England and Their Use,” deserves 
the closest scrutiny. 

For here is what the report says: New 
England has far better than average financial 
resources and it has better than average in- 
vestment opportunities, too. But New Eng- 
land money is flowing outward into other 
regions instead of going back into New Eng- 
land business. New Englanders, in short, 
are overly and unjustifiably pessimistic in 
their attitude toward their own economy. 

And there is an abundance of figures to 
back this view up. New England’s propor- 
tion of the Nation's accumulated wealth (12 
percent) is high in comparison with our 
population and area. Per capita income 
payments are well in excess (108 percent) 
of the national norm, And the region has 
more high-income earners (over $20,000) 
than almost any other. 

Yet with all this investable wealth, our 
spending record at home is dismal. A sur- 
vey in 1947 showed that our total invest- 
ment in manufacturing equipment per pro- 
duction worker was 25 percent below the 
United States average, and our per-worker 
expenditure for new plant was 50 percent 
below. No other region did less. 

During World War II we received 9.1 per- 
cent of the military procurement contracts, 
and the percentage was even larger during 
the first of the Korean war boom. In 1941- 
45, however, our investment in new plant 
and equipment was only 5.3 percent of the 
Nation’s, and it has been less in the recent 
trouble. 3 

The Committee of New England is warn- 
ing us that we have got to start looking to 
ourselves. We have got to export less of our 


money and devote more of it to our own 
development. 

A large part of the remedy is psychological. 
We must break down the conservatism and 
pessimism of local investors. We must do 
a better job of proving to our own people 
that New England is rich, not only in its 
past accumulations but also in its future 
opportunities. 

The report also suggests the development 
of more liberal long-term bank credit, the 
creation of additional industrial develop- 
ment corporations, a review of various legal 
restrictions on investment, the judicious use 
of additional Federal assistance. 

The vital thing, however, is that New Eng- 
land be realistic about itself, and stop under- 
rating the things it already has to work with. 
The rest of the Committee of New England's 
far-reaching reports on our economy should 
help in that process. 

New England is still a good risk. And we 
can't be told so in too many ways. 


Veterans’ Administration Did Not Need 
Additional Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill of 1953—H. R. 3053—came to the 
floor on February 19, it contained an 
item of $10 million for the Veterans’ 
Administration. This amount included 
$5 million for the code 8000 item, med- 
ical, hospital, and domiciliary services, 
and $5 million for the code 1000-7000 
items, which include administrative, 
finance, contact, vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education, and loan guaranty. 

In this appropriation, the $5 million 
for medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
services was the entire amount requested, 
and as in previous appropriations, the 
entire request was approved by the sub- 
committee on independent offices. The 
$5 million for the code 1000-7000 items 
had been cut in half, but this cut was 
less than the reduction brought about 
by the personnel freeze order, which was 
issued after the subcommittee had re- 
ceived the budget request. When the 
bill was on the floor, an amendment 
was offered to add $10 million to this 
general item in the supplemental bill; 
that is, to the entire area which in- 
cludes all code numbers from 1000 to 
9000, inclusive. It was offered by a 
Member of the House for whom all of 
us have the greatest personal regard and 
respect. For that reason, it may have 
received more votes than it otherwise 
would have received. 

The subcommittee pointed out that no 
such sum had been requested by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; that it had not 
been discussed before the subcommittee; 
that it was not being offered, as we be- 
lieved was intended, to the hospitaliza- 
tion item directly, but to this entire field 
of VA functions; that it was difficult to 
activate and staff VA beds and hospitals 
more rapidly than was now being done; 
and that the committee could point out— 
and did point out subsequently—places 
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for economy in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which would produce many 
times the amount of money suggested in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was not adopted. 
This additional money was not given the 
VA for the last few months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 30. A 
propaganda campaign has evidently 
been attempted, without very great suc- 
cess, to get veterans in the grassroots to 
write their Congressmen and ask about 
this vote, and to criticize a “no” vote on 
the amendment. 

I take the floor today to point out the 
present money balance, for these func- 
tions, in the hands of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, projected to June 30. It is 
a complete endorsement and vindication 
of a “no” vote on the amendment offered 
on the floor. It is encouragement for 
those of us who believe that orderly 
budget making and greater efficiency in 
the administration of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, will eventually refiect to 
the benefit of the disabled and deserving 
veterans. 

As of today, the VA is compelled to ad- 
mit that its balance in this fund, on June 
30, will be approximately $13 million. If 
we had added the $10 million requested 
in the amendment on February 19, the 
only effect would have been to make that 
unused balance, on June 30, $23 million, 


Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by POW 
Mothers of the United States of America: 


THE DEEPEST AND TRUEST Love STORY 
Ever TOLD 


Every mother and mother-to-be should 
read this and weigh it for its honesty, its 
truth, and know it for more than just a 
story. 

We have elected a new President so you 
cannot call this a political stunt. ‘This is 
more than just a story, it’s a mother’s prayer 
and hope and her faith in God and hu- 
manity. 

Mothers, I want to talk to you; this comes 
from one mother's heart to another's. 

A mother’s prayer for help for what is good 
and right. I'm speaking of our former lead- 
ers who have refused to give up Red POW 
we hold, for our children, our boys who 
fought so gallantly for you and me, and now 
face a life of imprisonment and slavery be- 
cause we won't trade their enemies back for 
them. 

Mothers and fathers do you know what it's 
like being the parents of a boy in a POW 
camp? I don't like to bare my very soul, 
and I hate and despise pity, for pity can 
help no one but action can. But I must tell 
you for I need your help. I'm begging for 
your help. Having a son a POW in Red 
hands is beyond description. You lie awake 
nights thinking, remembering back over the 
years when he was safe in your arms. Re- 
membering the love and happiness of watch- 
ing him grow into manhood. And when he 
tells you he is leaving for Korea and kisses 
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you goodby your world stops. But he says 
Mom don’t worry, I'l be O. K. and Mom if 
something should happen, well we all gotta 
die sometime, it’s God's will, but don’t worry 
Mom, I'll be O. K., and just remember you're 
the mother of a marine. 

So you vow to be the big person he believes 
you are and you do all right too, for even 
though you know he lives in mud and rain 
or snow an dcold, with bombs, hand gre- 
nades and shells falling all around him, you 
still have something to cling to. Your 
faith in God will see him through; he may 
be wounded and released or go through it all 
unscratched and come home to you. You 
also know stark fear that he may die on the 
hills of Korea. You pray if this does hap- 
pen, it is quick and painless and merciful, 
for as he said, we have all got to die some- 
time. Yes; he is right, we all have to die 
sometime. Dying isn’t so bad unless we die 
by inches, by days, weeks, months, and years, 
then it is rough. That's what our American 
POW’s are doing, dying by inches. 

His nights and mine are worse than the 
days—days we keep busy but the nights are 
long and black. The nights are when I can 
see him, feel his cold, his hunger, his des- 
pair, his lost hope, his fading faith and 
shattered dreams. The nights are when I 
see him cover his face with thin dirty hands 
and cry—cry like a baby, smothering his 
sobs in filthy rags that cover his crushed 
soul. Yes, even a big marine can cry when 
his hope is gone. Then, I hear his prayer 
and I pray with him, together we say—I walk 
in the shadow of death, but I fear no evil 
for Thou art with me. Yes, I'm with him 
often inside his barbed wire prison. I see 
his pleading eyes that say, Mom, Mom, please 
do something. You see, when two people 
love each other, miles are no barrier. 

No, I'm not crazy or hysterical. I only 
want my son freed from his unjust prison. 
Don’t pity me, I'm in America, I have food 
and a warm bed. Save your pity for my 
son, your son, and your son’s son, 
mothers of America, all colors and creeds, 
if we stand for our new leaders, Democrats 
or Republicans, to trade our kids for their 
enemies, then we aren't fit to call ourselves 
fathers and mothers, and don’t deserve to 
have children. And parents let me tell you, 
our kids are being captured every day, that 
means they will also be sacrificed for their 
enemies from here on out. 

“I’m not a Communist, but if protesting 
for your son being traded for his enemies is 
a Communist, then 98 percent of the world 
must be one also. Because I know no man 
or woman with an ounce of American blood 
in them would ever agree to giving up our 
American kids for the enemy he was made 
to fight against. Nor are we willing to wait 
10 years to end this war. 

They say the Red POW’s we hold don't 
want to go back to their own country. 
Doesn't this prove something to our leaders? 
Doesn’t this prove their faithlessness, that 
they are ready to forsake their wives and 
kids, mothers and fathers, to save their own 
skins? What’s going to happen to their 
families still in Red hands? 

Doesn't this prove they will forsake us also 
when we can no longer meet their needs? 
Would our own kid forsake his family in the 
United States of America? I don't have to 
tell you—you know he would rather die than 
never look upon the faces of the ones he 
loves. No, he would rather die than give us 
up, regardless how wonderful another coun- 
try treated him, and leave us to be damned 
and abused by his former country for the 
rest of our lives. Mothers and fathers, God 
knows I’m no Communist and God knows 
if I thought writing this letter would hurt 
our negotiations I would never write it. We 
have no true negotiations. 

So mothers and fathers, every day we wait 
means another thousand boys die needlessly, 
another million dollars we will have to pay, 
and for what? And don’t tell me you don’t 


believe all this about sacrificing our kids 
for the Red POW’s we hold. 

Unless you are completely blind you have 
seen it every day for almost a year. Not in 
one newspaper, but in all papers the world 
over, and you have heard it on your radio 
day in and out. This tells my heart and 
yours, just one thing. Let’s go in and do this 
thing up right, or take our kids and end this. 
So you want to know what I want? If you 
have a heart and can spare a 3 cent stamp, 
use it and write your Senator or Congress- 
man, Washington 25, D. C. All you have to 
write is 12 words—I protest giving American 
boys up for Red POW’s—sign your name, 
With enough pressure we will get action. 
Not pity. Stop reading the stock markets 
and read the things that really count— 
human lives. 

All my faith, hope, and prayers are in and 
for Eisenhower, but we must have action. 
No war was ever won standing still. Our 
kids are still dying on Heart Break Ridge— 
2 years on the same hill. What have we 
gained? I'll tell you. 22,500 of our beloved 
sons and husbands are dead and thousands 
of them are sick, wounded, and starving in 
Red POW camps. An army that fights 
standing still destroys itself. Send this to 
your Congressmen or Senators. 

UNITED STATES oF AMERICA POW MOTHERS, 


There Seems To Be An Opportunity for a 
Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with unexpended balances from prior 
year appropriations as of April 15 total- 
ing $98,577,242,728.87, it would seem that 
the taxpayers could be given consider- 
able relief. H. R. 1 would hardly make 
a dent in the above amount. 

As a part of my remarks I am insert- 
ing, under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, information and figures fur- 
nished by Paul O. Peters, editor of News 
Bulletin: 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES FroM Prior-YEAR 
APPROPRIATIONS AS OF APRIL 15 TO THE 
CREDIT OF DISBURSING OFFICERS TOTAL 
$98,577,242,728.87 
The daily statement of the United States 

Treasury for April 15, 1953, shows unex- 
pended balances as of February 28, 1953, 
totaled more than $108 billion. In March 
expenditures were slightly over $6 billion, 
and for the first 15 days of April they were 
over $3% billion. Thus, the unexpended 
balances remaining to the credit of disburs- 
ing officers of the departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government arising from 
prior-year appropriations totaled approxi- 
mately $98.6 billion. 

In addition to the funds which can be dis- 
bursed from appropriations previously made 
by Congress, the Treasury has additional au- 
thority to expend from public debt receipts 
amounting to $21,359,615,203.21. 

With approximately 1,300 bureaus in the 
executive departments and independent 
offices of the Federal Government, there is 
bound to be duplication, overlapping, and 
inefficiency at various levels. And, with 
amounts running into the 100-billion total, 
an army of congressional accountants and 
investigators would be needed to head off 
and prevent much of the waste which in- 
evitably exists. 
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Prior to the general elections of November 
1952, it was the practice of the Treasury De- 
partment to -eport the unexpended balances 
as a feature of the daily Treasury statement. 
For some reason this practice has been dis- 
continued and it would be most salutary for 
the incumbent Secretary of the Treasury to 
revive this feature so that the American tax- 
payers may know from day to day just how 
deeply they have been obligated for future 
tax revenues and future spending by their 
representatives in Congress. We have fre- 
quently called this matter to the attention 
of our clients without avail. However, to 
again alert those who believe that our Gov- 
ernment is spending too much, we present 
the following summary of unexpended bal- 
ances as of April 15, 1953: 


Unexpended balances, 


Feb. 28, 1953. $108, 039, 562, 275.34 
Deduct: 
Expenditures, month 
of March. —6, 186, 589, 758. 00 


—3, 275, 809, 790. 47 


Unexpended, Apr. 
15, 1953. = 98,577, 243, 728.87 


The Truman budget submitted for fiscal 
1954 estimated receipts at $68.7 billion. 
With 24% months to go in fiscal 1953, it is 
clearly indicated that, unless the appropri- 
ations for 1954 are drastically reduced, we are 
in for more years of inflationary spending 
and unbalanced budgets. 


Production of American Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Record, Boston, Mass., April 16, 
1953: 

Let’s Nor BRING IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


The flood of foreign visitors we have been 
having lately in the interest of lowering 
American-trade barriers had its climax in the 
recent meeting between representatives of 
18 European nations and Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and Governor Szymczak 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

It was said on behalf of the American ofl- 
cials that they were merely listening and 
made no commitments. 

The same thing was said of other Amer- 
ican officials who have talked with visitors 
on previous occasions. 

It is hoped that they are not doing all their 
listening to the visiting foreigners, while 
turning deaf ears to the home folk demand- 
ing a hearing on the same subject. 

The visitors are entirely honest about 
what they want. 

They want more freedom to sell their goods 
in America, with less freedom for America 
to sell her goods in their markets. 

The consequence of this would be not only 
the reduction of American exports, but the 
reduction in our own market of the con- 
sumption of our own goods. 

Since it is production of American goods 
which provides employment for our own 
people, it is perfectly plain that under any 
such program as our foreign visitors propose 
our chief import from abroad would be un- 
employment. 

To be barred entirely from foreign markets 
and then to be undersold at home is a strange 
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thing for American officials even to be listen- 
ing to, and to go along with it would be utter 
stupidity. 

For everybody in New England the situa- 
tion is especially serious. Before the last 
war, cheap imports from abroad closed our 
textile mills, shoe factories, and jewelry and 
pottery plants. It could happen again. And 
this time, with key industrial centers like 
Lawrence already bearing the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the most distressed of places 
in the land, conditions would probably be- 
come intolerable. 

New England Senators and Congressmen 
should take more interest in tariffs and strive 
mightily to prevent their constituents from 
being sold down the international river. 


Needed Tax Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr, RAINS. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Alabama, Hon. KENNETH A. 
Roserts, has introduced H. R. 2861, 
which has for its purpose the granting 
of reasonable tax deduction to working 
mothers for child-care service. 

There is a wave of nationwide support 
of this bill by Congressman ROBERTS, as 
evidenced by letters which Members of 
Congress are receiving, and editorials in 
the press of the Nation. I include an 
editorial from the Anniston Star of 
Wednesday, March 18, entitled “Needed 
Tax Reform”: 

NEEDED TAx REFORM 


Reports from Washington indicate that 
Representative KENNETH Roeerts’ recent pro- 
posal to grant working mothers reasonable 
tax deductions for child-care service has 
met with almost unanimous approval on the 
part of American women. Letters have been 
pouring imto the Alabama Congressman’s 
office in a steady stream, all of them praising 
his efforts to solve one of the feminine work- 
er's most pressing problems. 

Congressman Roperts hopes to have his 
idea incorporated into the general tax bill 
expected to come before the House within 
the next few months. He started work on 
this legislation at the suggestion of working 
mothers from Anniston and Sylacauga, who 
asked his help in removing what they con- 
sidered a discriminatory tax. 

According to his proposed bill, employed 
mothers would be allowed deductions up to 
$40 a week for the purpose of hiring a maid 
or nurse to look after their minor children 
while they were at work. The deductions 
cannot be taken, however, if the woman 
earns more than $5,000 a year after de- 
pendency deductions. 

The bill would be especially beneficial to 
widows who must support a family, although 
it would be of great help, as well, to any 
woman who must leave her home to work. 

As things stand now, the average working 
mother must spend a sizeable portion of her 
weekly pay check to pay a nurse or a day 
nursery to care for her children. Under 
present tax laws, the amount so spent is 
not considered a legal deduction, even 
though it might logically be considered a 
work-connected expense. 

Judging from the enthusiastic messages of 
encouragement now piling up in Mr. ROBERTS’ 
Washington offices, his bill has the strong 
backing of America’s 9,000,000 working 
mothers. 


Low-Rent Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Minority Whip, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN McCorMAcK: The 
American Federation of Labor urges you to 
do everything possible to save the low-rent 
housing program for low-income families. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
reported the first independent appropriations 
bill of 1954 (H. R. 4633, Rept. No. 276) with 
a recommendation that the low-rent public 
housing program be completely stopped. If 
the committee’s action is not reversed by vote 
of the full House of Representatives, the 
hopes of thousands of low-income families, 
who have seen in the low-rent public hous- 
ing program their only ehance to obtain 
decent homes for themselves and their chil- 
dren, will be completely destroyed. 

If this legislation is enacted as it has been 
reported out of the committee, it will be a 
vote for slums, a yote against decent housing 
for American families. The pattern in it is 
unmistakable. It completely kills the public 
housing program. This program, reduced to 
a trickle by previous appropriation bills, was 
authorized in the Housing Act of 1949 as a 
810,000-unit program to be completed over 
a period of 6 years. It was formulated by 
leading Members of Congress from both po- 
litical parties and was enacted with bipar- 
tisan support. 

H. R. 4633, as reported out by the com- 
mittee, would make the slum-clearance pro- 
gram unworkable and cripple the coopera- 
tive-housing program administered by the 
Federal Housing Administration. It would 
also withdraw necessary financial arrange- 
ments from the private defense-housing pro- 

. We can only conclude that the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee who 
have voted to recommend this bill are willing 
to assume the responsibility for emasculating 
the national housing program. Their action 
indicates that they are completely callous 
to the housing needs of the great majority 
of the American people, and that they favor 
a housing program which meets the needs 
of only the highest-income families, 

The spread of blight and slums in our 
cities, which our affiliates report to us from 
every section of the country, is our national 
shame. It is entirely unnecessary in our 
country, which has in abundance both the 
material resources and the human skills to 
replace disease-ridden, crime-breeding hovels 
and tenements with good homes so that 
every boy and girl will have the opportunity 
to grow up in wholesome, healthful sur- 
roundings. But this calls for a housing pro- 
gram to meet the needs of all of the Ameri- 
can people, and not just the families in the 
higher-income brackets. In a word, it calls 
for the housing program which Congress 
authorized by the 8lst Congress in the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

The administration has recommended a 
program of 35,000 public-housing units in 
the next fiscal year. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is convinced that the full 
135,000 units authorized by the Housing Act 
of 1949 should be permitted to be constructed 
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as scheduled. Certainly there can be no 
housing program worthy of the name unless 
a minimum of 35,000 units, as recommended 
by the administration, are permitted. 

On behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor, I therefore urge you to support as 
strongly as possible the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing a fully adequate low-rent 
housing program and in no event less than 
the extremely low minimum of 35,000 units 
for the next fiscal year. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


Veterans’ Benefits Must Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
part of the address I delivered at the 
25th anniversary banquet, Lawrence 
Post, No. 1549, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Crystal Ballroom, Shawsheen Village, 
Andover, Mass., on Saturday, April 18, 
1953: 

What is a veteran? 

He is not a draft dodger; that’s certain. 

He is not a person who in time of national 
peril values dollars more than duty. 

A veteran is a man or woman who offered 
up life itseif for the protection of his fellow 
citizens in the community, State, and Nation, 
and for the victims of aggression, as in 
Korea. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have a spe- 
cial claim to the affection and gratitude of 
the American people. 

They were on the line or close to it. Most 
of them engaged in combat and many of 
them carry the scars of sacrifice. They gave 
for their country and it follows that the 
country must never falter in its obligations 
to them. 

The growing numbers of our veteran popu- 
lation, now more than 20 million, means that 
the true meaning of your service will never 
be brushed aside by those who would prefer 
to forget what they owe to you. 

The whole program of veterans’ benefits 
must be maintained. 

Any attempt in the name of false economy 
to cut down on medical service is a fraud 
and should be exposed as such. There are 
other agencies and projects where the spring 
cleaners can eliminate a lot of waste and save 
money without hurting any honest Ameri- 
can. That's where economy should start 
and end, without picking on VA hospitals. 

And, lest they forget, there are the 130,000 
casualties in Korea, plus increasing disabil- 
ity among veterans of previous wars who 
must be cared for. 

They need to be reminded that the ma- 
rines, cut off at Chorwon Reservoir in the 
dead of winter, fighting for days, and 
through heart-breaking miles of enemy am- 
bush, never left one of their wounded be- 
hind. 

The United States Government under 
much easier circumstances will not be per- 
mitted to abandon its sick and disabled 
veterans, 

The VFW knows that it must always be 
on the alert, together with other organ- 


‘izations of ex-servicemen, and with the co- 


operation of their many comrades in the 
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Congress they will stop cold any infiltration 
of the hard-won bill of rights for all vet- 
erans. 

What we need is not fewer benefits but 
less redtape, so that the benefit will get to 
the veteran without frustrating delays and 
excessive paperwork. 

The fact that the veterans organizations 
themselves have to service so many claims 
is proof that the VA has a job on its hands, 

Legislation regarding veterans is often 
confusing, technical, and overlapping. Some 
veterans get what is coming to them, while 
others don’t. 

This inequality could be remedied in many 
cases by legislation of broad coverage, clear 
in its language and not bogged down by hair- 
splitting interpretations. 

What I have in mind is the subject of 
pensions, 

I have introduced a bill to provide a min- 
imum pension for all veterans upon attain- 
ing the age of 57, without any means or 
disability tests. 

A discharge and a birth certificate would 
establish eligibility. And such a law would 
be easier to administer. Besides, it would 
apply equally to living veterans of all wars. 
It has always been mystifying to me why 
there should be any discrimination among 
those who served in the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, or World War II. In my 
book a veteran is a veteran and there should 
be no favoritism among the generations 
who have served our country. They all wore 
the uniform, and they should all be given 
uniform treatment when it comes to pen- 
sions, as distinct from the varying degrees of 
disability compensation. 

Apart from protecting their own legitimate 
interest, veterans have a second responsi- 
bility. They are the civilian spokesmen for 
those who are still in active service. The 
men in Korea were too far away and too 
busy, engaged in hazardous work and often 
on a 24-hour shift, to do any lobbying in 
Washington, 

They relied upon us, and we have not 
failed them, 

Knowing, as only a veteran does, that the 
soldier under murderous enemy fire is risk- 
ing all, the ex-servicemen in and out of 
Congress spearheaded a drive to recognize 
this fact by providing extra pay for those 
in combat. This has been accomplished. 

As home-front guardians for our fighting 
men, the various veteran organizations keep 
watchful eye over the Defense Department 
to make certain that our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen have the best in training, care, and 
equipment, 

This vigilance operates not only in time of 
war but during the Rip Van Winkle period 
when the rest of our people are apt to let 
down their guard and take it easy. 

Even now the Soviet Union is offering 
samples of a false peace intended to throw 
us off balance, reduce our defense buildup, 
and cause an economic readjustment here in 
the United States that will make us forget 
the rest of the world. It is not that the 
Communists really want peace, They simply 
use it when convenient as another weapon 
in their arsenal to weaken us. It is, there- 
fore, up to our veterans’ organizations to 
keep constant guard over the state of our 
preparedness and allow no slackening of the 
national will or muscle, 

It is this third responsibility, the concern 
of the veterans for the welfare of the whole 
Nation, that gives to the VFW a permanent 
voice in the shaping of our Nation’s policies. 

Local posts are active in every community, 
not living by themselves as aging soldiers 
who warm over memories of an exciting past, 
but fighting the problems that exist in every 
city and town. Not the least of these is 
the job of improving Government, of mak- 
ing citizenship really work, of building that 
confidence in teamwork which you knew as 
members of the Armed Forces, 


Through channels, up to the State com- 
mand and to your general headquarters, the 
VFW maintains a clear line of authority 
that exerts an influence at all levels of 
government, 

Yours is not just a fraternal lodge or 
society. 

It is one of the few patriotic organiza- 
tions, 

You know what it is to face real and 
deadly danger, That experience taught you 
never to turn your back on anything that 
might become a threat to our freedoms, to 
the security of our Nation, or the peace of 
the world in which we live. 

In every community you will find a few 
problem children and a few wayward grown- 
ups who secretly indulge in communism, 

Just as a few rotten apples, if undetected, 
can spoil many of the good ones, so too can 
the hidden maneuvers of the Reds take in a 
number of unsuspecting Americans. 

The bright light of investigation and pub- 
licity has chased the local commissars back 
into their disguises. But there, talking and 
acting like regular Americans, they might 
do more harm because we can’t spot them 
for what they are. Young and impression- 
able people can be influenced in their think- 
ing, without knowing that they are being 
used by the Communist under wraps. 

We depend upon our service organizations 
in conjunction with the home, the church, 
and the school to expose the sly ways in 
which the enemy carries on his undermin- 
ing campaign, and to overcome them by 
knowing, understanding, and practicing the 
ideals that have made our country great. 

Veterans are to be congratulated for the 
interest they are taking in youth, Athletic 
and educational programs that stimulate 
healthy competition, help to build character, 
and teach a young person to think soundly 
by doing well, are effective weapons in our 
counteroffensive against the Communist con- 
spiracy that seeks to corrupt young America, 

Older people may be harder to convert. 
But the traitors don't overlook any possi- 
bility. 

Whenever they find Americans out of work 
or gripped by some other tension, the Reds 
in disguise try to make the situation worse, 
in the hope of making us fight one another, 
and thereby weaken our unity. 

I think it is timely for us, as we near 
Patriot’s Day, to put ourselves on guard 
against these cunning and destructive tac- 
tics of the enemy and to resolve that we 
will never fall for such tricks. 

The VFW is celebrating the 25th anni- 
versary 2f Lawrence Post, No. 1529. I am not 
going to review your many accomplishments 
over the past quarter century because you 
who gave your time and did the work are in 
a better position to know all that has been 
done. And no one deserves the credit for 
this but yourselves. 

Patriot's Day is always featured by the 
celebrated marathon race that ends in Bos- 
ton. It is a long-distance grind of more 
than 26 miles, and from this we may take 
the cue that all of us must plug along with 
determination over the long course so that 
our Nation will be strong and keep in the 
lead all the way. 

At the same time, however, I don't want 
to make a marathon out of my remarks 
because you need some endurance left for 
the dance. 

Mrs. Lare and myself are very happy to be 
your guests, 

We hope that this enjoyable evening is 
but a pause in the continued progress of 
Lawrence Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

No one can look very far into the future, 

But of this we may be sure, 

The vigilance of veterans is one of the best. 
guaranties that we have to promote our 
national security. 
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The Subversive Activities Control Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to submit the following to the House 
in further clarification of my remarks of 
yesterday explaining the very important 
work of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

A gain for the Nation’s internal secu- 
rity took form yesterday with the issu- 
ance by the Subversive Activities Control 
Board of a finding and order in the case 
of the Communist Party. The finding 
bares the malignant nature of com- 
munism and the order provides for the 
party’s control. = 

The need for such controls is no longer 
widely challenged, but for the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities there is 
special satisfaction in the decision just 
announced. It was the committee which 
developed the evidence that controls 
were needful; two of its distinguished 
former members shaped the legislative 
pattern for the controls. 

The course toward control of com- 
munism in this country has been beset 
by many difficulties. In reviewing these 
and briefly describing the means by 
which those obstacles were surmounted, 
I speak, not in boast of the committee's 
basic contribution, but only in hope of 
furthering public understanding of what 
was a disputed matter and may become 
so again. 

Questions as to the control idea have 
been raised, both before and since the 
enactment of control legislation, and 
ee those most frequently heard are 

ese: 

Instead of controlling communism, 
why not outlaw the Communist Party? 

As compared with a control process, a 
slow and expensive process, would not 
outlawry of the party exterminate com- 
munism at once and at little cost? 

This impatience with controls, under- 
standable as it may be, has been matched 
by another attitude, also understand- 
able, an apprehension that the controls 
are not a safeguard, but a possible in- 
fringement on the Constitution. Some 
have mistakenly associated the controls 
with totalitarian techniques. 

The Board is the focus of both the im- 
patience and the apprehension, yet its 
task has only begun. Ahead of the Board 
lies a Supreme Court review of the con- 
stitutionality of both the order control- 
ling the Communist Party, and of the 
Internal Security Act under which the 
Board operates. The Communist Party 
has announced it will appeal the order 
issued today. 

Meantime the Board's duties will 
shortly be multiplied. His petition for 
control of the Communist Party having 
been granted, the Attorney General has 
indicated that he will shortly ask con- 
trol of 25 other organizations believed 
by him to be Communist fronts. In these 
proceedings lies the prospect of more 
confusion and controversy. 
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By and large, Americans today agree 
that their Government should counter 
the Communists’ tactics. There remain 
dissenters, both quiet and vociferous, the 
loudest of the latter being, of course, the 
Communists. Having once confused the 
control issue and divided the public on it, 
they will undoubtedly seize upon the im- 
pending Communist-front proceedings to 
rouse latent anxieties that the controls 
will not stop with communism, 

As in its briefs filed in its petition for 
the injunction, so also after the petition 
was dismissed and the hearing finally 
opened, the party claimed that the Board 
was biased and that the act carried a 
“built-in” verdict of guilt. As to bias, 
the hearing panel gave a convincing re- 
buttal in responding to a test provided by 
the party itself. 

Of the party’s three witnesses, it tran- 
spired that the first it wanted summoned 
was John Gates, the boy wonder of the 
party, editor of its newspaper, the Daily 
Worker, earlier convicted of conspiracy 
to advocate violent overthrow of the 
Government, and serving his sentence in 
Atlanta Penitentiary when the party 
asked that he be called. Its second wit- 
ness, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, since con- 
victed of the same crime, was also un- 
available, being then on trial in New 
York. 

The party’s request that the panel pro- 
duce these witnesses, one from the Fed- 
eral lockup, the other from under a Fed- 
eral court’s jurisdiction, doubtless em- 
barrassed the panel, but it met the test 
of fairness the party’s choice of witnesses 
posed. At the Board Chairman’s order, 
Gates was subpenaed out of the peni- 
tentiary, and then, to hear Miss Flynn, 
the panel spent a week in a New York 
r courtroom, sweltering in the July 

eat. 

When these two and the party's third 
witness, a self-professed Marxist histo- 
rian named Herbert Aptheker, had ex- 
pounded their windy, Marxian dialectic, 
and the Board weighed it against the 
weight of the evidence of the Attorney 
General's 22 witnesses, fortified by 462 
documentary exhibits, drawn almost en- 
tirely from the Communists’ own librar- 
ies, it rendered the only finding possible. 

It declared the party to be “subsidiary 
and a puppet of the Soviet Union,” ded- 
icated to our Government's overthrow. 

On the appeal to the courts which the 
act provides it, the party doubtless will 
argue, as it did in the injunction suit, 
that the act is unconstitutional, that the 
controls are indiscriminate, and that 
these controls violate the freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly which, with- 
in the limits of the national safety, the 
Bill of Rights guarantees to all. 

To what activities do the controls ap- 
Ply? Reaching into the fields of propa- 
ganda, finance, and sabotage and espi- 
onage where Communists operate under- 
ground, the controls bring the party’s 
propaganda and finance into the open, 
without otherwise interfering; party in- 
filtration of the sensitive areas of Gov- 
ernment and defense research and pro- 
duction, which it has too often pene- 
trated, are closed off. In general, these 
same controls apply to Communist 
fronts. 

Communism will contrive to oppose 
controls; of that we may be sure. When 


the front proceedings open we shall hear 
the familiar cry of unconstitutionality, of 
“thought control,” and of “witch hunts” 
which every effort to expose and control 
communism evokes. Organizations ad- 
judged to be dominated by the party will 
doubtless appeal the Board’s decisions, as 
the party has announced it will appeal 
the finding of Soviet domination and 
control. Amidst all the clamor and con- 
fusion that still confront the way to an 
ultimate judicial determination of the 
constitutional questions, however, one 
judicial comment should be borne in 
mind. 

The three-judge statutory court which 
considered the party’s injunction peti- 
tion, although not ruling on the con- 
stitutional questions did deny the peti- 
tion. The senior judge incorporated in 
his opinion a definition of the purpose of 
Congress, as expressed in the act. The 
opinion said: A 

It [the act] represents an attempt to bal- 
ance the interest of liberty with the interest 
of the Nation in combating what was be- 
lieved to be a clear and present danger to its 
security. Since it was felt that the label 
“political party,” should not be used as a 
cloak to shield foreign-controlled groups, 
the problem was how best to remove the 
cloak and yet leave unchecked any bona 
fide participation in the political process. 
This, Congress sought to do. 


This, a paraphrase by the judge of the 
Attorney General’s argument for con- 
trols, was a succinct, sound, and clear 
statement of the problem confronting 
Congress and the way it was solved. 

The Communists will, of course, ignore 
it, but let us hope that others exposed to 
the Communist propaganda against con- 
trols will ponder the definition and take 
it to heart. 


The President Puts It Up to Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America were almost unanimous in 
praise of President Eisenhower's speech 
before the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors. His clear-cut statement of 
policy regarding our motives and his 
challenge to Russia to back up its words 
with deeds again gives this Nation the 
advantage of seizing the initiative in 
leading the world toward peace. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Star: 


AT Last, AFTER 39 YEARS, A NATIONAL FOREIGN 
Poller 


WasHINGTON.—The United States, after 39 
years of foundering, debate, and doubt, again 
has a national foreign policy, supported in 
its essentials by the leadership of both po- 
litical parties and the great majority of 
citizens. 

That is the real significance of President 
Eisenhower's address to the editors here yes- 
terday. It confirms and puts the capstone 
on a modern American foreign policy which 
has been a long generation in the making. 

From 1823 to 1900 the Monroe Doctrine 
was all the foreign policy we had or needed, 
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We were busy developing our own Nation; 
we weren't much concerned about affairs 
outside our own hemisphere, and couldn't 
have influenced them much if we had wanted 
to. In 1900, after the Spanish-American 
War, we found ourselves with new interests 
in the Pacific and devised the open-door pol- 
icy to protect those interests as a sort of a 
lean-to on the Monroe Doctrine. 

Outbreak of World War I in 1914 signaled 
the crackup of the old order. Elements in 
that crackup included the growth of the 
United States in economic, military, and 
moral strength; the weakening of the Brit- 
ish Empire and the classic European powers; 
and the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 which 
gave birth to a new—and Communist— 
Russia. 

At first the American people did not real- 
ize or didn't care that their 19th century 
foreign policy did not fit 20th-century 
America in an upheaying world. 

Then for 10 years they were driven by 
doubts as to what they could or should do 
in such a world. Finally, from 1940 on, they 
came more and more to feel that American 
security could lie only in American leader- 
ship toward some kind of partnership with 
other nations with similar principles. 

Such a policy began to be described as 
bipartisan before World War IL was won. By 
the late 1940˙ it had important support 
from leaders of both parties in Congress, 
But only with Dwight D. Eisenhower's elec- 
tion was the way finally cleared to carry its 
basic principles, arrived at during the tenure 
of one party, into the administration of 
another party and to build on that founda- 
tion a truly national foreign policy. 

Thus it came about that President Eisen- 
hower, making his first major address in the 
12 weeks since his inaugural message, and 
speaking against the dramatic backdrop of 
Russia’s change of leadership and its new 
peace offensive, was able yesterday to tell 
the world what America stands for with a 
degree of authority not possessed in peace- 
time by any President in our generation. 

His plain, simple words, echoing around 
the world, are calculated to take this coun- 
try another mile toward a position of initia- 
tive in the struggle with Russia for peace. 

It will continue to be a struggle all the 
way. Mountains of negotiation must be 
climbed or tunneled inch by inch before 
such goals as disarmament, atomic control, 
or even peace in Korea or stability in Eu- 
rope come clearly into view. 

Did Ike talk too tough yesterday, or did 
he demand too little? Some listeners 
thought his recital of Russian derelictions 
might put a damper on negotiations, 
Others felt that his demands for Russian 
signature of an Austrian treaty and release 
of war prisoners did not go far enough, and 
that he should, for example, have demanded 
that the Soviets dissolve the worldwide com- 
inform maintained to undermine other gov- 
ernments. 

In such delicate areas of calculation, lay 
opinions must be largely guesses. But in 
any event, President Eisenhower had laid 
it on the line to Russia without truculence 
or arrogance and has held out to the world 
a new hope and vision of American leader- 
ship toward peace. It's Malenkov’s move 
now. 


Light of the World: A Potent Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently constituents of mine, 
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Mr. Robert Kames, Roy Kaiser, and 
William Chappelle, all of Milwaukee, 
Wis., composed a song entitled “Light 
of the World,” the words of which elo- 
quently portray the central issues of the 
world today: The necessity of a faith 
in God. 

4 short movie has been made based 
upon the music and the words which it 
has been my privilege to see. It carries 
a highly worthwhile message to the 
people of the United States and I hope 
that our President will have the oppor- 
tunity to see the movie and hear the 
music. Iam certain that he is in hearty 
accord with both. 

I include herewith the words of the 


song: 

Tue LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
The world is in darkness 
The people in despair 
There is greed and there is hatred 
And war everywhere. 


Half the people are conquered 

And enslaved by men 

Who are godless, ruthless, and depraved 

Their Iron Curtain has shut out the light 

And they have made might the master of 
right. 

But our faith can turn this night into day 

So, let us pray. 


Light of the world 

Shine brighter and brighter 
A beacon to guide us 

To victory and peace. 


Shine in our hearts 

Wherever we're fighting 

That freedom may reign 
When the battles have ceased. 


Shine on the conquered ones 

Keep their hopes high 

Don't let their faith or their courage die 
Shine in the minds of the leaders of men 
Cleanse them of greed and of hatred 
Lead us to victory with banners unfurled 
Shine ever bright, light of the world. 


Bill To Add “Under God” to Pledge of 
Allegiance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, 1953, I introduced a bill in the House 
to provide that the familiar motto “In 
God We Trust,” now appearing on 
United States coins, be used as a can- 
cellation mark on United States mail. 
With the introduction of the bill, I ex- 
pressed my feeling that this is an espe- 
cially appropriate time to reproclaim our 
adherence to this reverent, historic mot- 
to. It strikes at the philosophical roots 
of communism, atheism, and material- 
ism. 

I have been wonderfully and pleas- 
antly surprised, Mr. Speaker, to note the 
response which the introduction of this 
measure has inspired throughout the 
country. I have received a considerable 
amount of mail from individuals and pa- 
triotic and religious organizations ex- 
pressing whole hearted approval of the 
idea of the bill, and strengthening my 
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deep-seated conviction that the people of 
America recognize the religious origins 
and traditions of our country as our real 
bulwark against communism, 

It is in this spirit that I have intro- 
duced another bill, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 243, to extend the public proclama- 
tion of our religious traditions and our 
dependence on divine providence. 

This bill proposes a change in the 
wording of our pledge of allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America to 
include the words “under God.” With 
this deeply significant change, the pledge 
would read as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation, under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all, 


The author of the pledge was Francis 
Bellamy, who was born in Mount Mor- 
ris, N. Y., May 18, 1855, and died August 
28, 1931. Bellamy had been trained for 
the ministry and was ordained in 1879 
at the Baptist Church in Little Falls, 
N. Y., but at the time of its writing, he 
was an employee of the Youth’s Com- 
panion magazine, and the chairman of 
the executive committee for the national 
public school celebration which was be- 
ing held throughout the country in con- 
nection with the dedication of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition grounds 
in Chicago on October 21, 1892, the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America. 

In its original form, the pledge first 
appeared on the official program of 
the celebration and has been recited 
from that day to this, with some changes, 
by schoolchildren all over America. Its 
measured and ringing phrases pledge 
our adherence to those glorious tradi- 
tions of freemen in a free country that 
are symbolized by the flag. 

Bellamy’s original wording was 
changed slightly by the first and second 
National Flag Conferences in 1923 and 
1924 and his work was officially desig- 
nated as the pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag by Public Law 287, 79th Congress, 
approved December 28, 1945. 

It is my hope that the recitation of 
the pledge, with this addition, “under 
God,” by our schoolchildren will bring to 
them a deeper understanding of the real 
meaning of patriotism, Love of coun- 
try is not just a blind adherence to an 
institution evolved out of the mind of 
man and established and maintained by 
human hands alone. This deception was 
the scheme establishing the wicked idol- 
atry of the state, impregnated into the 
fertile young minds of the Hitler youth, 
and their Soviet counterparts. Rather, 
love of country is a devotion to an in- 
stitution that finds its origin and de- 
velopment in the moral law and com- 
mands our respect and allegiance so long 
as it provides that liberty and justice for 
all in which freemen can work out their 
own immortal destinies. 

Our country was born under God, and 
only under God will it live as a citadel of 
freedom. Realizing this, our children 
after us will take up the responsibilities 
of government in the same traditions 
set out by our Founding Fathers. 

This bill is timely and I feel certain 
that my colleagues will be interested in 
early action for its passage. 
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Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors 
Urges Construction of St. Lawrence 
Waterway Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 16th of April of this 
year, the Milwaukee County Board of 
Supervisors, at its annual meeting, 
passed a resolution urging the immedi- 
ate construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

This great project should be started 
without further delay. If we do not take 
action now it might well be that our 
friendly neighbor, Canada, will take over 
the project depriving us of what should 
be our rightful position in the construc- 
tion of the seaway. 

I include within my remarks the reso- 
lution adopted by the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors: 


Whereas there is presently pending before 
the United States Senate a bill authorizing 
necessary governmental action to establish 
the St. Lawrence waterway; and 

Whereas, at the hearing on the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway resolution held be- 
fore the said Senate in 1948, the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce recommended de- 
ferment of the project, but today has 
changed its stand and recommends its con- 
struction; and 

Whereas the best interest of the city and 
county of Milwaukee and the entire State 
of Wisconsin will be greatly served by the 
early establishment of this great project: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Board of Super- 
visors of Milwaukee County, Wis., this 16th 
day of April 1953, That the Representatives 
in Congress from Milwaukee County and the 
United States Senators from Wisconsin be 
and they are hereby requested to do all in 
their power to secure the passage of the 
said seaway bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk is directed 
to transmit forthwith certified copies of this 
resolution to the United States Senators 
from Wisconsin and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Milwaukee, 


Beware of Kremlin Peace Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article of 3 weeks ago from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor by Roscoe Drum- 
mond. In the midst of our rejoicing 
over the liberation of a few American 
prisoners in Korea, we need more than 
ever to be on our guard, Mr. Drummond 
subscribes to the thesis I have advocated 
for years, the Kremlin does not change 
its spots, but only its tactics. I warned 
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of this when we forced the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at a time when it had the Com- 
munists on the run, to give in to Commu- 
nist peace feelers, but the warning was 
ignored and the Communists were able 
to regroup and win in China. I warned 
again in June 1951 when we had the 
Communists on the rope in Korea, but 
we fell into their trap and started peace 
talks with the result they have had 
2 years to regroup, build their strength, 
and continue to kill American boys. Now 
a new voice from the Kremlin is heard 
talking about peace, while at the same 
time they shoot down our planes, still 
vilify America and start naked aggres- 
sion in Laos. It is encouraging that so 
many now are recognizing the hypocrisy 
of the Kremlin and are warning that the 
real purpose of any Communist peace 
move is to gain time and strength for a 
new and more profitable offensive. It 
is we who want peace; what they want 
and are determined to get by one method 
or another is world conquest. The 
article by Mr. Drummond follows: 
BEWARE or KREMLIN Peace TALK 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The Kremlin has estab- 
lished a sufficiently solid record of nonper- 
formance so that the current Soviet peace 
feelers have to be considered guilty until 
proved innocent. 

Mr. Malenkov's new soft talk, purring 
words, and peace-can-be-had-for-the-asking 
speeches may—possibly, conceivably, per- 
haps, maybe—signalize a change of heart in 
Moscow. 

More than likely they signalize a change 
of tactics, not a change of purpose, and con- 
stitute a bland, subtle temptation to the 
United States—and the West—again to step 
into a Kremlin trap. 

Fortunately, the attitude of the Eisen- 
hower administration is one of watchful- 
ness—definite watchfulness—to use the 
President’s own description of his attitude. 

The President will welcome any real evi- 
dence that the Soviet leaders want to do 
something, not merely say something, about 
peace. He has stated that he is ready to 
go a full halfway; that he is willing to bury 
the cold-war past if Moscow wants to begin 
& peaceful present. 

But he also has made it clear that he will 
not deal in appeasement and will not leap 
into any Big Four meeting unless there is 
clear evidence that the Kremlin is not merely 
using negotiation as an instrument of propa- 
ganda. 

The President's task is to keep the door 
open but the safe locked. 

Why does a Soviet trap have to be guarded 
against and what would a Soviet trap seek 
to accomplish? 

A Soviet trap has to be guarded against 
because there is no evidence yet that Soviet 
purposes are being changed one iota. Krem- 
lin purposes, as proved by actions even when 
denied by words, are these: 

To consolidate and extend the Communist- 
controlled areas of the world. 

To create disunity among the free nations 
and to foster disintegration in the non-Com- 
munist coalition. 

To try to seduce America, Britain, France, 
and the other free countries into cutting 
back their military buildup, into weakening 
their defenses, and into going to sleep in a 
dream of false security. 

And when the President counsels watch- 
fulness—definite watchfulness—is he being 
just too, too suspicious of Kremlin motives? 

The fact is that every particle of experience 
with Soviet peace talk counsels watchfulness 
and warns with flashing red lights against 
gullibility. 


Remember that on June 23, 1951, on ex- 
plicit directions from Moscow Yakov A. Malik, 
chief Soviet delegate to the United Nations, 
unctuously invited negotiations to bring the 
Korean war to a peaceful settlement. 

It is now 641 days since the deceptive peace 
feeler was dropped on the conference table 
of the U. N. and those 641 days the Commu- 
nists have used to resist productive negotia- 
tion, to prolong the war, to build up pre- 
viously depleted military strength, and 
finally, last fall, to reject the Indian armistice 
proposal to end the Korean fighting. 

Remember that in the spring of 1951 Mos- 
cow put on such a barrage of peace talk de- 
mands that there be an immediate meeting 
of the Big Four foreign ministers that there 
seemed to the West no other course than to 
show we were willing to talk, though there 
was every reason to believe that it was only 
talk which Moscow wanted. And the West 
was right again. To find out if there was 
any chance of reaching an agreement on 
even what a Big-Four conference would talk 
about a meeting of deputy foreign ministers 
was held in Paris, and the Soviet representa- 
tive managed to drag out the sessions 4 
months and successfully resisted every effort 
to get an agreed agenda. I was in Paris at 
the time, and I know something of how in- 
genious the Soviet deputy had to be to avoid 
agreement. 

And so it isn’t being very suspicious to be 
on the alert against another Kremlin trap. 
Such alertness can spring from spiritual in- 
tuition and it can spring from the diplo- 
matic experience which we have had in re- 
cent years, 

And what would Mr. Malenkov like to ac- 
complish by timing some propaganda peace 
negotiations to run during the next few 
months? Wouldn’t it be something if he 
could put on a kind of peace-is-almost-here 
show to lure Congress into nipping off a few 
more billion dollars from vital defense appro- 
priations or cutting back essential military 
aid to Europe and Asia or to lure France and 
Germany into scrapping the European Army 
plan as no longer urgent? 

Watchfulness, definite watchfulness—that 
is the need of the hour. 


Preserve American Confidence—Strength 
of Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a timely editorial entitled “The 
Bond of Society,” which appeared in the 
April 20, 1953, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. This well-written article 
brings into sharp focus a very serious 
problem now facing the American people 
in this critical hour of fear, suspicion, 
and distrust. I recommend it for the 
serious study of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

THE BOND or SOCIETY 

Let us watch John and Mary Doe, that 
Ubiquitous couple who work so hard at being 
typical Americans, as they go through 1 
typical day. 

John, as usual, gets up from the breakfast 
table, kisses Mary goodby, walks briskly to 
the bus stop, climbs on board, and takes his 
accustomed seat just behind the driver. A 
stranger sits down beside him. Although 
John is quite aware that pickpockets ply 
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their trade in the big city, he doesn’t expect 
his seat mate to be one. He isn’t, 

As John arrives at the terminal he recalls 
he must buy a new book of weekly rides. 
The ticket seller pushes the coupons and the 
change through the window. John counts 
the latter automatically, expecting it will be 
correct. It is. 

He ascends to his office, doffs his hat, sits 
down at his desk, and nods a friendly good 
morning to Charlie, his assistant. John is 
no stripling. He knows there are such things 
as Office politics and ambitious assistants 
who carry figurative knives up their sleeves. 
But he doesn’t assume such motives in 
Charlie, and he looks at Charlie’s smile, not 
his coat cuffs, 

At lunch time John takes his salary check 
to the bank. He has read and heard—who 
hasn’t?—of bank tellers who have embezzled 
depositors’ funds. John nevertheless hands 
over his hard-earned pay without a quiver. 

Back at his desk, he takes a few moments 
to telephone Dick Roe, carpenter-builder 
back in Suburbia. He asks Dick about how 
much it would cost to reshingle the roof of 
the family garage, and tells him to go ahead. 
John doesn’t demand a written contract or 
ask for other bids. He's had previous deal- 
ings with Dick, and has an idea that the 
latter is less interested in a onetime killing 
than in repeat business and community 
respect, 

And he goes home to watch his neighbor 
plant some shrubs along their common 
property line (which neither has ever 
thought of having surveyed), and to greet 
Mary—who during her day and in her orbit 
has behaved much as John, and for the 
same reasons, 

Mary bade John goodby that morning 
with an unspoken hope that he wouldn't 
have to work late at the office that night. 
She knew, of course, that occasionally hus- 
bands have used overtime work as an ex- 
cuse to cover somewhat extracurricular be- 
hayior. But that wasn't what concerned 
Mary, She just wanted John home, and he 
worked hard enough anyway. 

She saw the youngsters start for school 
and an unknown neighbor give them a lift 
in his car—without suspecting a kidnaping. 
She went to the supermarket for her bi- 
weekly shopping. She wished, vaguely, that 
prices were lower and some qualities better. 
But she assumed, tacitly, when she bought 
a pound or a dozen she would get just that, 
and that the cashier would give her back the 
right change. When she got home she let in 
the meter reader from the electric company 
without conscious qualms about his being 
a robber in disguise. 

What we have seen here at work in a typi- 
cal day of typical Americans is confidence. 
It is the bond of community and nation. 
To reverse its fundamental pattern of mu- 
tual trust, seasoned with a healthy aware- 
ness of the weak and the wicked, would be 
to bring society down into a chaos of con- 
fiict. It is a pattern most Americans apply 
intuitively to their family, social, and busi- 
ness relationships. 

Do they also apply it to their thinking 
toward public service and public servants? 
They used to—with, perhaps, an added dash 
of caution where politics entered in. Now— 
we are far from being sure. The corrosive of 
doubt has been spreading. It can be blamed, 
in the main, on the threat of imperialistic 
communism without and conspiratorial 
communism within, on the irrational com- 
ponent in the fear of both, and on the will- 
ingness of some politicians to borrow the 
Communists’ own device—argument by def- 
amation instead of reason. 

A people's life cannot be compartmented. 
Can a nation long permit suspicions, ha- 
tred, and fears to infect one whole segment 
of its thinking and expect that it can keep 
decency and confidence ruling all the rest? 
ths time for self-examination—long past 
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Why Not Help the American Taxpayers 
Instead of Furnishing Foreign Countries 
the Means of Paying Their Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that it is about time to 
give our own people some tax relief in- 
stead of financing the tax relief of other 
countries. Contracts placed abroad cer- 
tainly do not increase the revenue of 
the United States. The taxpayers of 
this country are catching up with these 
schemes for wasting American money. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted I am inserting the result of 
research conducted by Paul O. Peters, 
editor of News Bulletin: 


ECA AND MUTAL SECURITY HANDOUTS TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM PROBABLY HELPED BRITISH 
FIRM IN UNDERBIDDING AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS ON GENERATORS AND TRANSFORMERS 
FOR CHIEF JOSEPH DAM IN WASHINGTON 


About 51 miles downstream from Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River, near the 
town of Bridgeport, Wash., the Army engi- 
neers are constructing a 220-foot concrete 
dam which will eventually store sufficient 
water for the generation, at full capacity, of 
960,000 kilowatts of electrical energy. 

The plans contemplate the installation of 
16 generating units, and only recently, after 
several years of planning, were bids adver- 
tised for 4 generators and 10 transformers. 
When the bids were opened on the 4 genera- 
tors, the low bid by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., was for $4,996,363. However a British 
firm was the lowest bidder with a tender to 
supply the generators for $4,406,493. Thus, 
the American manufacturer was underbid by 
$589,870. 

On the 10 transformers, the Maloney Elec- 
tric Co., of St. Louis, Mo., submitted the low- 
est American bid in the amount of $2,204,086. 
Here again a British manufacturer underbid 
the Americans with an offer of $1,831,880 
which was $372,206 below the lowest Ameri- 
can bid. In all the British firms underbid 
the Americans by $962,076. 

In 1931, Dean Wallace Brett Donham of 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, in his book 
Business Adrift warned: 

“Unless we protect our home industries, 
we shall meet more and more the competi- 
tion of commodities produced abroad under 
lower standards of living by manufacturers 
who use our best technology and manage- 
ment.” 

Under ECA and Mutual Security aid pro- 

between April 3, 1948 and April 30, 
1952, our Government provided technical 
services to the United Kingdom manufac- 
turers costing $8 million. We also provided 
on a grant basis the following commodities: 


Nonferrous metals and prod- 
$364, 800, 000 
Iron and steel mill materials 

and products, including 


reale 61, 400, 000 
Metallic ores and concen- 

Vn Reem ͤ ens sete Gene 58, 700, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals........ 48, 800,000 
Machinery and equipment 187, 800, 000 

Total, excluding tech- 
nical services - 719,500, 000 


On top of this material assistance for 
production, we also supplied the United 
Kingdom with bread grains, meats, sugar, 


fats and olls, in the total amount of $832,- 
800,000. No wonder the British firms can 
underbid the Americans, whose taxes make 
this largess possible. 


Coal Industry Suffers Another Severe 
Blow: Closing of Hydrogenation Plant 
in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it occurs to me that the coal 
industry recently has suffered two severe 
blows, affecting not only the industry 
itself but the men employed therein. 
One, of course, is the importation of re- 
sidual fuel oil. Now we are confronted 
with an order from the Department of 
the Interior closing the hydrogenation 
plant in Missouri. 

This plant was one of the largest to 
develop the process of extracting oil 
from coal. It was initiated in the 77th 
Congress as a result of studies of a joint 
congressional committee, of which I had 
the honor to be a member. Since that 
time, much progress has been made in 
this field, to the point where the cost 
of producing this oil is almost competi- 
tive with the regular oil-producing in- 
dustry. 

Why this action should be taken now 
mystifies me. Is there no one in this 
administration who is giving considera- 
tion to the vast coal industry and the 
hundreds of thousands of miners em- 
ployed in it? 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of the Interior by Mr. 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. I join with 
him in calling on the Secretary to re- 
consider this matter in view of the ex- 
treme consequences which would follow 
if this order is carried through: 

APRIL 20, 1953. 
Hon. Dovetas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The constantly in- 
creasing demand for fuels from the reser- 
voir of our national resources is a prime fac- 
tor in our special security and economy. 
It is of special significance to those interested 
in coal, because even conservative forecasts 
indicate our discovery, production, and con- 
sumption of oil and gas are at such a pace 
as to make mandatory the production of 
these fuels from coal in the next decade. 

Thus, it is with deep concern that I read 
in the press of your decision to shut down 
the experimental plant for the hydrogena- 
tion of coal at Louisiana, Mo. The people of 
the United States have approximately $75 
million of their tax money invested in this 
plant. I understand and sympathize with 
the desire to economize and bring down the 
cost of Government. I share the hope of 
all taxpayers in this regard. I am appalled, 
however, at the long-range consequence of 
this action which seems to belie thoughtful 
review of the situation, and reveals the ab- 
sence of a forward look to the fuel situation 
which will inevitably confront us. 
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The Bureau of Mines of your Department 
carries on oil- and gas-producing experi- 
ments in six comparatively small labora- 
tories. Considering the importance of the 
product to our security and standard of liv- 
ing, the aggregate annual expenditure for 
this work, whether with oil shale or coal, is 
modest, indeed. 

Of these various laboratories, the one in 
Louisiana, Mo., is probably the most im- 
portant from the point of view of rapid ad- 
vance in the development of an adequate 
process, commercially feasible, for the pro- 
duction of oil from coal. 

A quick check of the situation reveals that 
without waiting for the Congress to take 
final action plans are under way, not only 
to shut down the operation, but to dispose 
of the plants and to permit the dispersal of 
the highly trained technicians and profes- 
sional men who now operate the study. 

Why is there such a rush? Is it not true 
that if these technicians are lost to the Goy- 
ernment, continuation or resumption of this 
work will be delayed an unconscionably long 
time, even if the Congress wishes the work 
to go on? And you will recall that this 
program was set up in the Interior Depart- 
ment by Congress. 

What is the justification for the elimina- 
tion of this small item which is intended 
to secure our future safety? Have you con- 
sulted with appropriate officials in the De- 
partment of Defense? Has this been dis- 
cussed with those charged with responsi- 
bility for assuring full employment? Will 
not this alleged saving of two or three mil- 
lion dollars for the next fiscal year have to 
be paid many times over as our need grows 
greater for these fuels? Can this purported 
economy result in anything but injury to 
the taxpayers? 

Naturally I am concerned about the effect 
of this abrupt action on our national coal 
industry. Development of a sound coal- 
hydrogenation process, which can be utilized 
by private industry, would supply the people 
of our country with oil, gas, and other in- 
numerable byproducts of coal; it would affect 
hundreds of millions of dollars of invested 
capital, as well as the greatly needed oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment for hundreds 
of thousands of mine workers. 

If economy is the purpose, then some of 
it can be achieved by selling on the open 
market, or at least charging the other Gov- 
ernment agencies which use them, the prod- 
ucts and byproducts of this laboratory. 

Under all circumstances, Mr. Secretary, 
could you not postpone the execution of 
your order pending further study and analy- 
sis of the subject, with due regard to the 
national interest and all others vitally af- 
fected. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. LEWIS. 


Dr. Charles C. Conroy: Scientist, Histo- 
rian, and Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1953 


Mr.POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial and biographical sketch, taken 
from the Los Angeles Tidings of March 
27, 1953, concerning Dr. Charles C. Con- 
roy, a scholarly Christian gentleman as 
well as an internationally known scien- 
tist, historian, and educator, who re- 
cently passed away in Los Angeles at the 
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age of 72. He was reputed to be the 
foremost authority on California church 
history, and his life is an inspiration to 
us all. 

The matters referred to follow: 


[From the Tidings of March 27, 1952] 


“Egghead” is the ugly word of opprobrium 
reserved now in journals of opinion for the 
disillusioned intellectuals out of Harvard and 
elsewhere who mistook the eyil and mis- 
shaped the policy to frame the night of 
horror that haunts us. 

We remember the breed. We remember the 
professor wearied with the patient round of 
teaching catapulted by measured praise of 
twentieth century democracy into lucrative 
headlines. We remember the campus char- 
acter whose sole claim to fame was his name 
emblazoned on the left side of letterheads ad- 
vocating spurious fronts and dubious causes. 
We remember the research specialist, know- 
ing more and more about less and less, who 
was accepted by the gullible as an arbiter of 
a people's destiny, We remember their prod- 
ucts, the bright young men, who at $10,000 
a year bartered their country’s heritage for 
the mumbo-jumbo of a never-never land. 
We respectfully submit that these indeed were 
“epgheads” but hardly intellectuals. 

Still the big-siege guns are wheeled up to 
repel post haste the supposed assault on the 
untrammeled pursuit of the intellect. 
Again, in strange fate, the pursuers of the 
guilty are hounded instead. College pro- 
fessors decry the wrath of the deluded, the 
just scorn of the deceived. College presi- 
dents dismiss as witch hunts the pained 
spur to their laggard wills. Pamphleteers 
are found again with propagandists in re- 
senting congressional intrusion of red 
hunting on shaded campuses, in academic 
halls. Even bishops find it expedient to 
repeat again the age old verities on the 
glorious pursuit of knowledge. 

Two things seem evident in all the hul- 
labaloo. The only attack on the ways of the 
intellect comes from the “eggheads” them- 
selves who in their shattered mirror of ma- 
terialism find only a fragmented world with- 
out meaning or purpose. These have brash- 
ly envisioned a new world unmindful of the 
wealth laboriously achieved by the old. 
Their little learning is a dangerous thing as 
they project the future apart from under- 
standing of the sweep of the past. They 
cannot understand why if man is only a 
“stir in the slime, a fuss in the mud” he 
deserves naught but tyranny. 

The ways of the intellect need no defense 
from anyone. Truth is its own reward and 
only in truth is there freedom. Truth is to 
be found in the stream of perennial phi- 
losophy, in the lessons of history, in the 
glories of literature, in the wonders of mod- 
ern science. Truth is synthesized in a 
searching knowledge of God and of His chief 
handiwork, man. No mind steeped in this 
tradition of freemen will ever blunder into 
betrayal. No intellect sure of its own nature 
and of the rock whence it is hewn will be 
found among the pathetic “eggheads” of 
our day. 

These reflections crowd as we fold away 
in shining memory the gracious presence of 
Charles Clifford Conroy, light of the mind 
in the Southland for almost 3 generations. 
In him learning was wedded to the spirit in 
the making of a scholarly Christian gentle- 
man. Faith illumined his vistas of reason 
and formed him completely in the ways of 
wisdom and prudence, 

As a professor, he found in the Christian 
synthesis ever brilliant facets of inexhaus- 
tible riches. As the editor of the Tidings 
for many years, his pen surveyed the scene 
with the certainty of this enduring tradi- 
tion. His learning was vast and profound, 
for nothing human was foreign to his hum- 
ble pursuit. He remained to the end in de- 
votion at the shrine of truth as he turned 
away in sadness from the sham and pre- 


tense that marred the groves of Academe, 
Now in His light he will see light. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Dr. Charles C. Conroy, K. H. S., inter- 
nationally known scientist, historian, edu- 
cator, and “a man unique in his generation,” 
was buried at Calvary Cemetery. 

His Eminence James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre presided at the solemn requiem mass 
in St. Paul's Church and imparted the final 
absolution. 

Dr. Conroy preceded Rev, Thomas K. Gor- 
man, now coadjutor bishop of Dallas, as 
editor of the Tidings. He held the post 13 
years, from 1913, to 1926. 

A man of diversified talents, his studies 
and attainments won for him international 
professional distinction in astronomy, mete- 
orology, seismology, history, and other de- 
partments of learning. He was a member 
of the world’s leading scientific societies. 

“Here was one who was versed in an in- 
comparable degree in the fields of theoretical 
knowledge, yet he remained untainted by 
any spirit of mechanism or materialism,” 
Msgr. Patrick J. Dignan, archdiocesan su- 
perintendent of schools, said in his sermon 
at the requiem. 

“One thing sums up his character: the 
Church of God was his all.” 

A man of true perspective, Dr. Conroy 
demonstrated that there was no conflict be- 
tween religion and science, Monsignor Dig- 
nan said. 

Dr. Conroy was the foremost authority on 
California church history. He had seen the 
Archdiocese grow from 40,000 Catholics scat- 
tered in an area eight times its present size, 
to the nearly 1,000,000 it now numbers. 

He witnessed the growth of Los Angeles 
from a city of four parishes to the present 
200. Often he recalled having seen Pio Pico, 
California’s last Mexican governor, strolling 
down Main Street. 

“He was a peerless Christian gentleman, a 
man to whom we shall long look as a leg- 
endary figure by reason of the gifts with 
which God had endowed him,” Monsignor 
Dignan said in his eulogy. 


AMAZING MEMORY 


He described Dr. Conroy's attainments, his 
incredible range of knowledge, tremendous 
patience for detail, amazingly vivid memory 
of experiences and remote facts of history, 
his passion for exactitude and precision— 
and his simplicity, humility and courage. 

“No knight in search of the Holy Grail 
ever was more unselfish, loyal, and dashing- 
ly brave in the things of the spirit than was 
Dr. Conroy,” Monsignor Dignan said. 

Dr. Conroy’s interests were primarily his- 
torical and centered in the Reformation and 
post-Reformation periods. He published 
several series of historical papers in the 
Tidings—one on Pope Innocent III in 1916, 
and another on the Reformation in the win- 
ter of 1916 and the fall of 1917. 

In 1939 he was elected a corresponding 
member of the Societe Historique et Her- 
aldique de France, and in 1950 he was hon- 
ored with corresponding membership by the 
American Academy of Franciscan History. 


AUTHORITY ON ASTRONOMY 


In 1909 he was elected a member of the 
Societe Scientifique de Bruxelles, associated 
with Louvain, and in 1912 became a Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. 
For many years he was a member of the 
American Association of Seismology. 

His paper on the Long Beach earthquake 
of 1933 brought him the Fellowship of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

He was also keenly interested in the his- 
tory and development of the liturgy and of 
the history of the Catholic Church in North 
America, He took active interest in the 
Academy of California Church History, which 
is in the charge of Msgr. James H, Culleton, 
of Fresno. 
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In the past years, before he was obliged 
to withdraw from attendance for reasons of 
health, he was a very active member and 
president of the Newman Club, which he 
joined in 1904. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Agnes T. 
Conroy; a son, John; a sister, Mrs. A. Unger, 
of Galt, Ontario; and two grandchildren, 
Kathleen and Marie Conroy. 


Berlin Escapees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recent reports of the great 
number of Germans who are escaping 
Communist tyranny in Berlin point up 
both the critical weakness of communism 
and a potentially great opportunity for 
the West. Earlier this year refugees 
were leaving Communist Berlin at the 
rate of 2,500 a day. Most of these refu- 
gees are in the most productive years of 
their lives—between 15 and 45. The ex- 
odus of these thousands of Germans has 
created a serious manpower problem in 
agriculture and industry for the Com- 
munists in East Germany. ‘This demon- 
strates the essential weakness of the 
Communist slave system, which can 
never command the voluntary support of 
the great mass of people. 

These refugees, although presently a 
tough problem for Western Germany 
and the non-Communist world, can po- 
tentially be a great boon by adding to the 
skills and manpower of the West in its 
cold war with communism, 

It is up to us to help utilize these 
escapees effectively, both in order to re- 
habilitate the lives of these unfortunate 
people, and also to build up Western eco- 
nomic and military power. 

I include herewith two broadcasts 
made from Berlin on February 25 and 26, 
1953, by Allan Jackson and delivered over 
the CBS radio in this country: 


BERLIN ESCAPEES—I 


It would be easy to say, “This is where 
I came in.” Just 5 years ago we arrived in 
this cold-war city at a time when the Rus- 
sians and their German Communist pup- 
pets were applying first one pressure and 
then another in their squeeze play against 
the Western Powers. Those tactics were 
climaxed with the blockade of the city late 
in May and the beginning of the historic 
airlift in the middle of June. 

Now, the city of Berlin is the subject of 
another pressure drive—the daily flood of 
refugees from the east. Refugees, as such, 
are nothing new. They have been seeping 
westward ever since the Iron Curtain was 
dropped across Germany's middle. Today, 
though, the zonal frontiers are virtually 
impossible to cross, and Berlin, its eastern 
half still open to the Russian zone, has 
become the escape channel, 


TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED A DAY FLEEING 
COMMUNIST BERLIN 

Yesterday, 2,500 refugees filtered into the 
western sectors of the city. Only 700 were 
flown out to West Germany. Thus, the back- 
log, already enormous, continues to increase, 
challenging West Berlin’s imagination and 
resources in meeting the problem. At this 
moment, there’s a backlog of some 45,000 
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hold up in 80 or more refugee camps. The 
word “camps” is a misnomer. Actually, the 
camps are unused factories, empty ware- 
houses, bomb-wrecked apartment houses— 
any place that can reasonably be called a 
shelter. 

I visited one of the camps this morning. 
This used to be the administrative building 
of a large factory. In what's left of its five 
floors, where perhaps 2 or 3 hundred office 
employees worked before the war, more than 
1,100 men, women, and children are living 
day and night—sleeping, eating, worrying, 
waiting. And, while I was there, 51 more 
arrived—sent over by the central registration 
office. 

The 1,100 range from a 7-month-old 
youngster isolated with a dozen others, in 
what used to be a file room but what is now 
a measles center, to elderly people, 60, 65 
and more, who have given up their lifetime 
homes—many leaving farms and homes that 
have been in their families for generations. 
Why? “The Communists are impossible,” 
they say. It’s the old squeeze play tech- 
nique. Farmers, for example, have their 
quotas set at impossibly high levels, are 
prevented from getting adequate machinery 
and fertilizer, and then are arrested if they 
don't fill those quotas, 


“IN THE WEST, AT LEAST I AM NOT A SLAVE,” 
ESCAPEES SAY 


One of them shrugged his shoulders, and 
with a weary expression told me: “If I can 
be nothing but a slave laborer in my own 
country, then I leave. In the West, even 
if I have nothing, I at least am not a slave.” 

I talked about this problem with Mayor 
Ernst Reuter, the friendly, determined, 
stouthearted old anti-Communist fighter 
who has rallied this city before and who is in 
the forefront of this crisis. 

“What can we say to these people?” he 
asked. “We cannot turn them back. They 
have come to us for help—and we must 
give it to them.” 

Just beyond the sector boundary line, 
still open by an eight-year-old agreement 
with the Russians, the Communists are 
busy building new sidings and station plat- 
forms for the S-bahn, Berlin's elevated 
system, which carries most of the intercity 
traffic. The Communists, it is said, are 
planning to stop through trains in the fu- 
ture—and will force passengers on a train 
from one side of town to get off—walk across 
the platform to another train—in order to 
continue their journey to the other side of 
town. This will afford the Communists 
better facilities for “screening” the tens-of- 
thousands who normally move back and 
forth between East and West Berlin every 
day. 

Some fear that this means the Commu- 
nists intend, in time, to completely seal off 
their part of town from the West. And this 
fear, filtering throughout the Russian zone, 
is given as one reason for the sudden in- 
crease in the refugee flow to several thou- 
sand a day. They're afraid tomorrow may be 
too late. 

Mayor Reuter doesn’t think so. He feels 
sure that the Communists will continue the 
squeeze play—keep up the pressure—make 
it harder for refugees to get across. But he 
does not think the Communists will close 
off their sector of the city as they have their 
part of the country. 

The mayor paused for a moment in his 
thoughts, and then said: 

“I'm a busy man these days. I’m a tired, 
old man—I’m cross—I’m irritable—I have so 
many things to do, I don’t know what to do 
next. 

“But,” and he straightened from his slump 
in the chair, “I can tell you one thing. No 
matter what happens, Berlin will still be 
here next year—and the year after—and it 
will still be free.” 

The determined look in his eyes only em- 
Phasized his words. For he knows that 


standing firmly with him are all of his 2 
million fellow West Berliners. 


REFUGEE CHILD AND AN ORANGE 


Did you ever watch a child fondle an 
orange? I did this morning. The child was 
a little girl, 9 or 10 years old, from East 
Germany—one of the refugees here in this 
city. She had never seen, let alone tasted, 
an orange in all of her 9 or 10 years—not 
until last week, when, with her family, she 
arrived in Berlin and became a mere num- 
ber in a jammed refugee center. But the 
mere numbers who are children are given 
fresh fruit twice a week by the refugee au- 
thorities. 

Even younger children, those in the very 
first few years of life, are supplied with milk. 
At first, it makes most of them ill because 
this is whole milk—far richer than the milk 
they have been accustomed to in Commu- 
nist-ruled East Germany. 

Adult refugees are given what to us would 
seem the meagerest of rations, one hot meal 
a day (at lunch). For breakfast they have 
coffee, bread and margarine, or once in a 
while, even butter. In the evening, they 
have a cold meal, a sausage or cheese and 
bread. At the end of the day, most of them 
are satisfied; say it’s the best food they have 
had in years. 

Children and adults alike, on their arrival 
here, show the effects of inadequate food— 
some showing plainly the symptoms of un- 
dernourishment—all of them highly suscep- 
tible to disease and illness, their resistance 
lowered to the point where it is virtually nil. 

And most of them came with only the 
clothing on their backs, for this was a clean, 
sometimes quick, break with their life before. 
They know not of the future, but are like 
the farmer who said: “In the West, even if I 
have nothing, I am not a slave.” 

This is Allan Jackson in Berlin. 


BERLIN ESCAPEES—II 

We reported yesterday the story of the 
refugees in Berlin. This is another story, 
that ahead-of them and that behind them. 

Why did they leave in the first place? 
There are many reasons given. The pat one 
given by the Communists originally—that 
these people were misfits and wouldn't make 
good citizens anyway—is not valid. The flow 
has been going on for more than a year. In 
January of 1952 it averaged about 140 a day. 
By the end of 1952, in December, this had 
climbed to an average of 500 a day. This 
week, it has been 2,500 a day. 


MOST ESCAPEES ARE PRODUCTIVE WORKERS 


Generally, their flight reflects growing dis- 
content with Communist rule of their home- 
land. Farmers and small-business men left 
because they were being squeezed out of busi- 
ness to make way for state stores and col- 
lectives. Young men left to avoid military 
service. Professional people, doctors, and 
teachers, left because they were fed up with 
the propaganda they were constantly being 
forced to dish out. Others because—as in the 
days of the Nazis—they feared the knock on 
the door at night. Religious persecution, 
incidentally, has not been a major factor. 

Originally, the Communists contended 
that the majority of these people were old, 
unproductive workers and economically use- 
less. Actually, by far the largest proportion 
fall into the very productive age group of 15 
to 45. And now it appears that even the 
Communists are beginning to feel the pinch 
of this drain on their productive manpower. 
Recently, they have been offering induce- 
ments to the refugees to return. “All will 
be forgiven,” they say. 

MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN EAST GERMANY 


Since January 1, 2,500 East German farm- 
ers have fied, leaving an estimated half mil- 
lion acres untilled, unplanted and, when 
harvest time arrives, with no crops. This 
is a serious drain on skilled agricultural man- 
power and there are signs that the Commu- 
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nists, for all their collectivization theories, 
are beginning to run into difficulties trying 
to produce food crops—even on a collective 
farm—without experienced farmers who 
know the land. The effect will be more ap- 
parent at harvest time. 

However, in the opinions of the best po- 
litical interpreters around here, this flight of 
the refugees does not represent, necessarily, 
a breakdown of the Communist state itself 
because, as a matter of fact, the East German 
leaders are still building up the state's heavy 
industry. More, it is felt, does the refugee 
flight represent the normal human dissat- 
isfaction with the Communist way of life 
and the exodus that would be typical of any 
other Communist satellite nation in Europe 
if any of those other states had the channel 
of escape that is the still open door of Berlin. 

The Russians and their Communist stooges 
after trying to ignore the outward flow in 
the beginning are now trying to discourage 
it. But in this they are caught in a paradox 
of their own making—they cannot halt the 
flow, by force, without giving the complete 
lie to their oft-repeated propaganda theme 
that only the Communists want a unity of all 
Germany. 


RELOCATING MILLIONS OF REFUGEES A HUGE JOB 
FOR WESTERN GERMANY 


Thus, the story behind the refugees. Ahead 
of them lies only uncertainty and discom- 
fort. It is hoped that as many as a thou- 
sand a day can be flown out of Berlin to 
West Germany beginning next week. The 
current rate is around 700. The bottleneck, 
however, is not in transportation but in 
facilities for handling and placing the refu- 
gees in West Germany. That part of the 
country—which has already made room for 
some 9 million Germans who had to be re- 
settled after the war—was slow to offer a 
helping hand in the current problem, pre- 
ferring to believe that this was basically a 
Berlin problem, for Berlin to solve. Patently, 
Berlin cannot solve the problem alone. There 
are 45,000 surplus refugees here now—47,- 
000 counting the net increase after yester- 
day’s arrivals. Berlin doesn’t have enough 
work for its own people—a quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion unemployed out of 2 million West Ber- 
lin residents is comparatively normal. 

Now, West Germany—people and govern- 
ment—are accepting more of the responsi- 
bility. Work is being speeded on relocation 
camps in the individual lander or states of 
West Germany. Of course, at best that can 
only be a stopgap solution—and the refu- 
gees who in time arrive in West Germany 
face only more months of impatient wait- 
ing—for f>w of them have jobs to go to, and 
not many can expect jobs to be created for 
them any time soon. 

FARMER ESCAPES WITH FURNITURE AND CATTLE 


When reporting a story involving a lot of 
people—10,000 flood victims, a quarter of a 
million unemployed, or 40,000 refugees—it is 
far too easy to lose sight of the personal 
side of the story. After all, flood victims, 
unemployed and refugees, no matter how 
many, are still people, and life will go on. 

Here among the refugees, people die, babies 
are born, romances blossom. 

Only recently, there was a marriage in one 
of the camps; a young farm hand from East 
Germany and a housemaid who worked on 
the same farm eloped and escaped at the 
same time. In love and fed up with Com- 
munist life, they fled to Berlin as refugees, 
were married in a refugee center and are now 
hoping to start a new life of their own on 
the other side of the world—in Australia. 

Many East Germans, mostly elderly people, 
have made the long and sometimes hazardous 
journey of escape only to come to an end of 
their life’s journey in a refugee hospital. 
On the other hand, many more babies have 
started life here—some born weeks, days or 
even only hours after their parents have 
crossed through the Berlin chink in the Iron 
Curtain. 
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The refugees, like any group of people, 
represent all shades of feeling and determi- 
nation. In the latter case, consider the 
farmer living just outside of Berlin who de- 
cided that he, too, had had enough. Unlike 
most of them, who bring very few if any 
possessions with them for fear of being de- 
tected and stopped by the Communists, this 
farmer refugee arrived today with a truck- 
load of furniture, 17 cows and 1 horse. 

His only regret—he had to leave behind 
two pigs and the kitchen stove. 

This is Allan Jackson in Berlin. 


Dulles Spells Out United States Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by David Lawrence, He 
expresses well the appreciation Ameri- 
cans feel at the forthright and unequiv- 
ocal way in which Secretary of State 
Dulles has amplified and spelled out in 
sharp detail the strong, positive, and 
sound foreign policy President Eisen- 
hower and his new administration are 
developing to meet the urgent needs of 
our time. 


DULLES SPELLS Our UNITED STATES Poricy— 
SECRETARY WARNS REDS ON VIOLATION OF 
KOREAN ARMISTICE AND MOVES IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA AFTER TRUCE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Whatever fears may have arisen that an 
appeasement policy by the United States 
toward Soviet Russia was in the making now 
have been dispelled, not only by the chal- 
lenging address of President Eisenhower but 
by the resolute, sharply worded, and even 
tougher language used by the Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles. 

The Dulles address is significant because a 
fortnight ago he was reported as having ut- 
tered at a private dinner of news correspond- 
ents some speculative thoughts which 
aroused apprehensions in the minds of many 
Members of Congress that the foreign policy 
of the administration was weakening at the 
very moment when critical negotiations were 
about to be begun. The story widely pub- 
lished was that the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa was to be abandoned and a “di- 
vided Korea” was to be accepted. 

The mystery of that dinner episode is yet 
to be clarified, but now Soviet Russia and 
Red China have been told publicly that to 
the Nationalist Government. the United 
States is speeding delivery of military as- 
sistance which was woefully in arrears and 
that the United States 7th Fleet is still in- 
structed to protect Formosa. 

This, incidentally, is the first clear-cut 
statement that says in effect that an attack 
by the Chinese Communists against Formosa 
will be resisted by the United States. Like- 
wise Mr. Dulles talks of the blockade of 
Communist China as in existence and speaks 
of tightening it. 

He also warns that our acceptance of an 
armistice in Korea is based on the assump- 
tion that it will lead to a peace which ac- 
cords with the principles of the United Na- 
tions—and that means a free and united 
Korea. 

Mr. Dulles made many other points that 
All out and strengthen the principles laid 
down in the Eisenhower address of last week. 


Thus it is revealed officially for the first 
time that administration policy on rearma- 
ment no longer is to converge toward what 
Mr. Dulles refers to as danger at some early 
predictable date and that our European al- 
lies and the United States now will base 
their military preparations on a plan that 
will aim for substantial insurance against 
being overrun by Soviet attack but with pro- 
grams that can, if necessary, be sustained for 
an indefinite period with growing reliance on 
Western Europe’s own strength. 

This means in practical terms a stretch- 
out for a number of years and a military 
spending program hereafter that is stabilized 
and will continue on a large scale, no mat- 
ter what Soviet Russia says or does in the 
near future. 

The most important point disclosed by 
the Secretary of State, however, was the an- 
nouncement of how America has decided 
te treat in a long-range sense the Soviet 
peace moves. Here are the exact words the 
Secretary used: 

“But we cannot yet tell whether this repre- 
sents a basic change or merely a tactical 
shift. It is prudent, for the present, to as- 
sume that we are witnessing a tactical move 
of the kind which Soviet communism has 
often practiced.” 

This means there will be full steam ahead 
on all fronts just as if Moscow had not issued 
honeyed words lately. This is coupled with 
a warning that Japan, Indochina, Malaya, 
and Korea now face a single hostile front 
and that the United States, contrary to what 
Secretary Acheson said in January 1950, con- 
siders Korea to be a part of America’s de- 
fense line against Communist imperialism. 

For those who have been saying there 
isn’t much difference as yet between the 
Acheson and Dulles policies the foregoing is 
worth pondering, as is also the sharp re- 
minder that an armistice in Korea will be 
considered to be violated and “serious con- 
sequences would follow” if the Communists 
step up their military operations in Malaya 
and Indochina as a result of the truce in 
Korea. 3 

The speech draws together France, Britain, 
Germany, and our far-eastern associates in 
a common purpose to warn the aggressors 
that the United States and its allies “are 
not dancing to any Russian tune” and that 
“nothing that has happened has induced 
in us a mood of relaxation or any desire 
to weaken the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization.” Indeed, the moral support 
given the European defense army by both 
the Eisenhower and Dulles addresses is un- 
equivocal and firm. 

Even the liberation concept is stimulated— 
thus contradicting those who have tried to 
read some significance into the fact that 
President Eisenhower didn’t mention this 
in his speech and hence had abandoned the 
idea. Perhaps the reason was that he had 
arranged in advance with the Secretary of 
State to proclaim that, notwithstanding the 
partisanship into which the resolution in 
Congress denouncing the Yalta agreements 
had become entangled, the Executive, as the 
maker of foreign policy, “has formulated his 
position.” For the United States, through 
the Secretary of State, says to peoples of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
that “we do not accept their captivity as 
a permanent fact of history.” Mr. Dulles 
adds: 

“If they thought otherwise and became 
hopeless, we would unwittingly have become 
partners in the forging of a hostile power 
so vast that it would encompass our destruc- 
tion.” 

That’s the policy proclaimed during the 
last. campaign, and it is refreshing to see 
it reiterated clearly and vigorously. Indeed, 
the whole Dulles address is so forthright 
that, together with the Eisenhower speech, 
it represents what the United States now 
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is saying formally to our allies and to Soviet 
Russia. 

It constitutes a positive and dynamic pro- 
gram, It embodies those worthwhile prin- 
ciples for which America has always stood. 
It supplements them with decisions that 
show an America unafraid to face whatever 
calculated risks may emerge from an in- 
vigorated and revised foreign policy. 


The Haters Ain’t Happy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the March 1953 issue of the ADL Bulle- 
tin, published by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith: 


Tue HATERS ANT Happy—TuHey Don’t LIKE 
Ike—Wuat Berrer War To Snow THER 
ANNOYANCE THAN To PRINT Bic LIES ABOUT 
BERNARD BARUCH? 


Now Ike is catching it. The Republican 
administration is a target for the same cam- 
paign of anti-Semitic vilification that for 
years was hurled at the Democrats. 

By ordinary rules of consistency, the Na- 
tion’s bigots should have been placated by 
the defeat of the Truman administration. 
How hard and how long they tilted with “in- 
visible governments” and the “Jew-Marxist- 
Zionist” New Deal. But hate peddlers, by 
trade, do not operate with logic and they 
positively refuse to surrender the cherished 
propaganda theme that keeps them in busi- 
ness: blame everything on the Jews. 

Nothing has changed, they now complain, 
Look: The Republican Party, like the Pair 
and New Deals before it, is controlled by 
Jews. 

First to sound this alarm was Gerald 
Smith. Only a week after the November 
elections, America’s noisiest bigot sadly told 
his lunatic fringers that he had “shed some 
tears in the past few hours and days.” 
What made Gerald bawl was a fear that “the 
election of Eisenhower means that Baruch 
and his gang of powerful international Jews 
have captured the White House again.” 

And here is an indignant Smith, dry eyed 
this time, one supposes, greeting Eisen- 
hower’s inauguration: “It is unbelievable,” 
Smith wrote in The Cross and the Flag, “that 
mature-minded citizens could think there 
has been any serious change in the admin- 
istration of our Government * *, Eisen- 
hower is a creature of Marshall, Roosevelt, 
Baruch, and Truman. Truman’s quarrel 
with Eisenhower was a family quarrel * * +, 
Behind the Truman machine and behind the 
Eisenhower machine stands a Baruch.” 

That Barney Baruch. The hate press 
seems to have selected the elder statesman 
as its get-at-Ike-through-him choice, Ever 
since the preinaugural New York conference 
of Eisenhower, Churchill, and Baruch, the 
professional troublemakers have been 
screaming hysterically while conjuring up 
another Zionist war. 

C. Leon De Aryan, an oldtimer who pub- 
lishes the Broom in southern California, 
tells us that the man who really won the 
election was Bernard Mannes Baruch and 
that “the Elders of Zion are riding high and 
driving the Nation to slavery.” 

De Aryan is also bitter about Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. He does some profound think- 
ing about Nixon and the Jews in the Feb- 
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ruary 9 issue of the Broom and finally decides 
that “Little Dick” from Whittier, who is now 
rattling about in a Vice Presidential chair 
that is much too big for him, was put there 
by the connivance of the Jewish cabal * * * 
because he was a small and weak man who 
could easily be wheedled and otherwise in- 
fluenced to play the Jewish game.” 

Now, just what is this Jewish game? If 
you ask Henry H. Klein, who quit his Jewish 
heritage and climbs perpendicular walls in 
a rage whenever the word Zionist is men- 
tioned, he'll explain: It's Barney handing 
out orders.” 

Klein, without a hate sheet of his own, 
satisfies himself as a sort of contributing 
editor to the distorted journals of the flock. 
Thus, for Women's Voice, a product of Mrs. 
Lyrl Clark Van Hyning, of Chicago, Klein 
was moved to write: 

“King Barney and his satellites gathered 
in his royal suite in the world capital and 
discussed the next steps in Zionist rulership, 
Churchill came from London; Eisenhower 
from Columbia; Aldrich from Wall Street; 
and Dulles from the Rockefeller law firm, 
They all got orders from their royal patron, 

“Barney is enthroned not in Palestine, 
but in New York City, capital of Zionism. 
He rules as a direct descendant of ancient 
King David, according to his own be- 
lief * * * Barney is in the open as world 
ruler * * * Ike owes allegiance to those who 
financed his election. He knows little or 
nothing about civil government. Barney 
will hand out orders in the shape of advice.” 

Klein's editorial patron, Mrs. Van Hyning, 
is similarly exercised about the way things 
have been going. The lady—who writes with 
a shrill—everywhere sees the voice of Eisen- 
hower but the hand of Baruch.” The new 
Cabinet, she complains, is loaded with New 
Dealers. That Dulles, he’s the worst. 

For the Rocky Mountain area, we have 
Stephen Nenoff, who publishes the American 
Commentator irregularly—meaning when- 
ever he can collect enough sucker dollars 
to go to press. Like the brethren, Nenoff 
is disturbed about the new administration. 
“Ike was their [Zionists’] candidate,” says 
Nenoff, “and if Bernard Baruch—the Prince 
of Zionists—engineered his election and 
voted for him the sad truth is that he will 
help with their plans.” 

Robert H. Williams (Williams Intelligence 
Summary) of Santa Ana, Calif., has the same 
worries, “Will President Eisenhower 
listen to his friend and campaign supporter, 
Bernard Baruch * to his campaign 
backer, Felix Frankfurter, who has built in- 
side the Government agencies a powerful 
Marxist machine * * * to the trio of Jewish 
nationalists, Frankfurter, Senator Herbert 
Lehman, and Henry Morgenthau, Jr., de- 
scribed as constituting the ‘secret Govern- 
ment of the United States'?“ 

Williams urges his customers not to take 
any chances, In view of his [Eisenhower's] 
repeated avowals of his love for FEPC and 
his condemnation of Americans who oppose 
Zionist domination, it seems evident that we 
shall have to battle every step of the way 
to preserve the freedom and independence 
of the white man against the organized mi- 
norities.” Mr. Williams, an ex-Army major 
discharged from the reserves “for the good 
of the service,” strikes an erratic pose as the 
new St. George slaying dragons. 

No roundup of what the hate boys are 
thinking is complete without an expression 
from Upton Close. With a background as a 
writer and commentator, Close produces a 
newsletter called Closer-Ups that is some- 
thing of a rarity among the hate press: It 
is written in readable English, uses punctu- 
ation, and does not feature the garbled syn- 
tax that identifies the garden-variety hate 
editor. Its intellectual content is something 
else again. 

About Eisenhower—well, Close seems to 
be slipping off the fence. He hailed the 
President as a “truly God-fearing man who 


wants to serve his country.” But with his 
next breath, he warns that “Ike has fallen 
under the influence of international finan- 
ciers interested only in protecting their 
worldwide holdings.” 

Close is even fearful that Congress will be 
torn asunder by the “tolerance racketeers“ 
he means organizations such as ADL—“who 
have made vile and vicious attacks on me.” 

Like this one, no doubt, 


Secretary Humphrey and Postwar 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Mr. Humphrey Speaks 
Sense,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 21, 1953. The edi- 
torial discusses a speech made by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey, I think 
it well that we give close study to this 
excellent speech, which discusses what 
we may look forward to in the future. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. HUMPHREY Speaks SENSE 

Secretary Humphrey made a genuine con- 
tribution toward setting American economic 
thinking in a sound and proper perspective 
in his address before the Associated Press 
luncheon in New York, 

There is no reason, the Secretary said, for 
America to fear peace, It is strange indeed 
that such words need even be spoken but it 
has been true in recent weeks that the threat 
of a cease-fire in Korea and the peace offen- 
sive that seems to be emerging from Mos- 
cow have created a peculiarly nervous psy- 
chology about the economic future, 

It is not strange, of course, that a change 
from war to peace, or vice versa, should have 
a temporarily unsettling effect. For nearly 3 
years now we have directed a great portion of 
our industrial effort to supporting a war in 
Korea while rebuilding the military estab- 
lishments of the United States and of 
friendly nations. The actual spending for 
these purposes is just now reaching its 
planned peak. Admittedly, this effort has 
helped greatly in creating full employment 
and keeping in motion the chain of indus- 
trial activity which is one measure of pros- 
perity. 

But it is true, also, that the financing of 
this effort has forced the imposition of a 
higher tax burden than ever before carried 
by the Nation and has contributed impor- 
tantly to an inflation that has done serious 
damage to the true value of the dollar. The 
weapons of war are not constructive prod- 
ucts in the sense of bringing earnings in 
their wake and no national economy can 
establish a continuing good health on the 
diversion of a large segment of its industry 
to such pursuit. Continued too long at too 
high a level, the result is economic exhaus- 
tion rather than prosperity. 

When Mr. Humphrey warned that our way 
of life “can be lost just as completely by 
economic deterioration from within as by 
aggression from without” he was speaking a 
simple but basic truth. Very likely it is a 
truth that is well recognized by the men in 
the Kremlin who have conspired to direct 
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this threat of economic deterioration at the 
free world in general and at the United 
States in particular. It has been war, or the 
burdens of preparing against one, that has 
driven other nations to destructive inflation 
and bankruptcy. It has been the economic 
strength which we have built up during 
periods of peace that has made us strong 
enough to carry these loads, but there is a 
breaking point in any national economy. 

There has been no suggestion that an 
outbreak of peace will result in a sudden and 
complete shutdown of defense industry or a 
full cessation of Government spending for 
defense purposes. In fact, the planning is 
quite contrary and Mr. Humphrey made it 
clear that the intent of this administration 
is to establish and to maintain a sound 
“posture of defense” over whatever period 
may be required. He made it clear, too, that 
there will be Government planning for peace 
and that the national economy will not sud- 
denly find all the channels of Government 
participation in the market place closed off. 

The Government today is seeking to 
achieve a sound currency. It's first line of 
attack is to establish a tighter control of 
Federal expenditures, eliminate budget defi- 
cits and eventually reduce taxation, It is a 
simple blueprint, even if it is not a simple 
task. If, with peace, it might mean a cur- 
tailment of certain industrial activities, it 
could also mean the stimulation and expan- 
sion of others.. Certainly there is sufficient 
flexibility in an economy as gigantic as our 
own to accommodate such a transition and, 
eventually, to profit by it. 


San Jacinto Day, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment I have prepared on San Jacinto 
Day, 1953. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


San JACINTO Day, 1953—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR DANIEL 

Today is San Jacinto Day, a date of great 
significance to the people of Texas and to 
all who oppose tyranny and cherish liberty. 

It was on this day 117 years ago that a 
small band of Texans won their freedom 
from the tyranny of a Mexican dictator on 
the battlefield of San Jacinto, 

On this occasion, I would like to call at- 
tention of the Senate to the special signifi- 
cance which this day of April 21 has for 
Texans—and Americans, 

On this afternoon in 1836 on the plain of 
the San Jacinto River near the Gulf coast 
of Texas, the men who marched under the 
banner of the Lone Star fought and won— 
against overwhelming odds—their decisive 
battle for the freedom and independence of 
the Republic of Texas. 

That battle has appropriately been called 
one of history’s most decisive land engage- 
ments. The Republic of Texas became a 
reality, and then, 9 years later, the Republic 
cast its lot with the Union to become the 
28th State. From that event, there followed 
the War with Mexico, which brought to the 
United States the vast territory extending 
westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
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On this day, an anniversary close to the 
hearts of all Texans, we proudly acknowl- 
edge our eternal debt of gratitude to our 
sister States for their sons who shed blood 
that Texas might be free and through whose 
patience and understanding Texas was ac- 
corded a place in this Union. 

Gen. Sam Houston, who led the band of 
Texans at San Jacinto, was born in Virginia 
and came to Texas from Tennessee. 

Another great Tennessean, Andrew Jack- 
son, first kindled the hopes for union and he 
made clear the position of the United States 
regarding Texas’ claim to its lands, saying: 

“The title of Texas to the territory she 
claims is identified with her independence.” 

President John Tyler, a distinguished Vir- 
ginian, clearly stated in 1844 that Texas’ 
boundaries were those defined by the Tex- 
an Congress on December 19, 1836. Under 
this act, Texas’ boundaries in the Gulf of 
Mexico were fixed at 3 leagues from shore. 
He defended Texas’ title to its lands, saying: 

We could not with honor take the lands 
without assuming full payment of all en- 
cumbrances upon them.” 

A great Mississippi Senator, Robert J. 
Walker, carefully read into the records of 
Congress the boundaries of Texas, and he 
sponsored the resolution recognizing Texas 
as an independent nation and later fought 
for Texas’ annexation and continued recog- 
nition of its boundaries. 

A South Carolinian, John C. Calhoun, as 
Secretary of State, worked tirelessly for 
‘Texas’ admission to the Union. 

A great North Carolinian, James K. Polk, 
made annexation of Texas a national cam- 
paign issue, and as President he wrote this 
pledge to Sam Houston: 

“Of course, I would maintain the Texan 
title to the extent which she claims it to be.” 

From the records of the past, I could call 
a long roll of the names of natives of other 
States who became Texans and who worked 
to build and develop our State. A roll of 
equal length and distinction could be called 
of citizens and public officials from other 
States who have fought to see that Texas 
‘was protected in its ownership of the lands 
which it retained under solemn agreement 
with the United States. They exercised ex- 
treme care and diligence to make sure that 
the rights of Texas were defended and pro- 
tected, 


Today in this chamber there are those 
from other States who carry on in the duties 
and responsibilities of their eminent prede- 
cessors and are mindful of the solemn 
pledges and assurances given by those who 
served before them. Once again we find 
those from our sister States who have come 
to the defense of Texas in the ownership of 
its lands—and in defense of the honor of 
the United States in seeing that a solemn 
agreement shall not be broken. 

Today, as we commemorate the victory at 
San Jacinto, Texans acknowledge our obli- 
gation to our sister States and their distin- 
guished sons, both past and present. 


Nó Depression Under GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 

Mr. THYE, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “No Depression Under GOP,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the W: Evening Star 
of April 21, 1953. ‘This is an article 


which we should all read with care be- 
cause if is encouraging and gives us 
hope for the future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No DEPRESSION UNDER GOP—Treasury SEC- 
RETARY ASSURES NATION OF STABLE ECONOMY 
In CASE OF PEACE, AND THAT'S EISENHOWER'S 
DOCTRINE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Nothing could please the-Kremlin more 
than to have its constant propaganda against 
capitalism confirmed by the oft-repeated 
comment that the United States and its al- 
lies have a vested interest in war and really 
fear the coming of peace. 

The behavior of the stock market, which 
started dipping downward recently when the 
first moves of the Soviet peace maneuvers 
were revealed, has misled many people into 
believing that peace could bring a business 
depression, What many people fail to real- 
ize is that the stock market refiects short- 
term rather than long-range trends and that 
it also reflects uncertainty due to lack of 
information at the moment concerning the 
meaning of world events. 

The administration sent Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey to New York to 
deliver a speech at the annual luncheon of 
the Associated Press and, though the ar- 
rangements for the address were made some 
time ago, it was natural that Mr. Humphrey 
should take advantage of the opportunity 
to answer questions about the “fear of 
peace.” 

“We are not going to have a depression in 
America,” said the Treasury Secretary, 
“whether we have an armistice, a real peace, 
or continue to develop a proper and balanced 
posture of defense. There is no reason for 
a depression unless we fail ourselves to do 
the things we ought to do and lack the 
courage and foresight to do them. 

“There will be readjustments, of course. 
There are always readjustments taking place 
in any active economy, sometimes to the ad- 
vantage or detriment of one group and some- 
times to another. But depression, no. We 
cannot preserve our way of life through an- 
other long, deep depression and we must 
never permit it to occur.” 

There, in a nutshell, is the whole economic 
philosophy of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Government will use its emergency 
powers and its immense powers over credit 
and money and its lending experience to 
stave off a depression if one is threatened. 
But Mr. Humphrey pointed out that a re- 
duction in spending for armament today is 
not likely to produce as drastic an impact 
on the national economy as it did when 
World War II ended in 1945, and total Gov- 
ernment expenses came down from $98.7 bil- 
non in 1945 to $49.3 billion in 1947. He 
pointed out that defense spending alone 
was reduced in 2 years from $90.5 billion in 
1945 to $16.8 billion, plus about $5 billion 
in foreign aid. 

When the drop, therefore, In defense and 
foreign-aid spending can go from $90.5 to 
approximately $21 billfon in 2 years and the 
economy does not suffer a depression, it 
confirms the underlying strength and flexi- 
bility of the American business structure. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reminded 
his audience and the country that Amer- 
ica makes its greatest strides in peacetime 
and that the trend always is toward more 
and better goods at less cost for more 
people. 

This is the outlook of thoughtful business- 
men who have appraised accurately the 
meaning of the gradually increasing popula- 
tion in terms of demand as well as the in- 
creased productivity of labor and machines. 

Mr. Humphrey is right when he says that 
peace is not to be feared but really should 
be welcomed from a business standpoint, 
for no country today can, for any length 
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of time, support an unbalanced economy— 
unbalanced, that is, by a disproportionate 
amount of labor and resources that go into 
the unproductive spending for war or prepa- 
ration for war. 

The Treasury Secretary gave hope that 
there would soon be a reduction of spend- 
ing and tax reduction, too, but did not 
specify dates. 

“So. long as we maintain,” he said, “the 
soundness of our money; attain that nice 
balance between achieving security from ag- 
gression and maintaining economic strength; 
eliminate waste and handle our fiscal affairs 
with wisdom, American can look forward to 
good jobs at good pay and real advances in 
the scale of living. We can have a stronger 
economy based on sounder fundamental 
conditions than we have known in many 
years.” 

The theory back of that statement is a 
simple one—the people generally can spend 
their money for their own account and in 
their own way for what they want much 
better than the Government can spend it 
for them. 


That's the doctrine which the of 
the Treasury proclaimed. It is as old as 
the law of supply and demand. It's the 


sturdiest principle in the individual-enter- 
prise system. It has built up America under 
a citizens’ capitalism to greater strength 
than any system of state capitalism or so- 
cialism that has yet been tried throughout 
centuries of time. 


The Astin Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Astin Case Is Making Good 
Democrats Out of Government Scien- 
tists,” written by Robert L. Riggs, of the 
Washington bureau of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WasuHiIncton.—If the Democratic precinct 
captains and block leaders of the Silver 
Spring, Bethesda, and Chevy Chase, Md.. 
area fail to buy Sinclair Weeks a handsome 
present, then they are ingrates, indeed. 

For the Republican Secretary of Commerce 
has done more to revitalize the Democratic 
Party in that portion of Maryland which 
nestles against the District of Columbia than 
has anyone since the early days of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Those three areas form an important part 
of the “bedroom of Washington.” In them 
live the people who are horrified, even terri- 
fied, at what happened to Dr. Allen V. Astin, 
head of the Bureau of Standards. These are 
the bureaucrats in the proper sense of that 
much-abused term. 

They are the permanent employees of the 
Government, They are the physicists, the 
chemists, the agronomists, the metallurgists, 
the mathematicians, and the electronics 
engineers. 

MANY ARE VETERANS 

They have been, many of them, in the 
Government service since the days of Calvin 
Coolidge. ‘They are conservative, smug, and 
a bit self-righteous. 

They look down their noses at politicians, 
do these people who make their daily bread 
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in the employ of politicians. And they vote 
Republican with clocklike regularity. 

That information will come as a shock to 
Frank R. Kent, the eminent political colum- 
nist, who has been contending for years that 
the New Deal and Fair Deal were kept in 
power by the votes of hordes of Govern- 
ment employees and their families. 

To illustrate the point, I take my own 
precinct in Montgomery County, Md. It 
touches the District of Columbia line, ex- 
tends along Wisconsin Avenue past the 
swank Chevy Chase Club's golf course, and 
ends near the business center of Bethesda. 
Government employees by the hundreds live 
in that section. 


UP JUST 5 PERCENT 


Yet in 1948 Harry S. Truman got only 30 
percent of the vote in our precinct. Last 
November, enthusiastic workers from the 
party organization and from the Volunteers 
for Stevenson managed to get 35 percent of 
the precinct’s vote for Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Despite their enthusiasm, the precinct 
went overwhelmingly for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Many Government employees and their 
families wouldn't even discuss the election. 
They said they were so tired of ward poli- 
ticians and mink coats and Trumanism and 
petty graft that they had made up their 
minds long before the national conventions 
met that they were going to vote Republican. 

They yearned, they said, for a responsible 
and respectable Government. 

How these people felt when the Secretary 
of Commerce and his Assistant Secretary, 
fountain-pen maker Craig R. Sheaffer, fired 
Dr. Astin can hardly be described. It was 
as though Abraham Lincoln had suddenly 
come back to life and had called for the dis- 
solution of the Union and the reinstitution 
of slavery. 

The fact that Weeks; under White House 
pressure, beat a strategic retreat yesterday 
and delayed Astin’s ouster until next fall, is 
à measure of the explosion the Secretary of 
Commerce caused. It also tells volumes 
about the thought processes of the Secretary 
that he was so long realizing what a hornets’ 
nest he had stirred up. 

NO SMALL POTATOES 


The men who fired Dr. Astin were no ward 
politicians trying to get their friends into 
good jobs. These were not New Dealers or 
Fair Dealers trying to subvert the orderly 
processes of Government in order to under- 
mine capitalistic free enterprise and hasten 
the advent of socialism. On the contrary, 
they were front-rank representatives of busi- 
ness with a capital B. They were the kind 
of men in whom any right-thinking person 
ought to be able to place his trust. 

What shocked the Government employees 
most was that Weeks and Sheaffer ques- 
tioned the scientific integrity of Director 
Astin and his fellow workers at the Bureau 
of Standards because of their adverse report 
upon a solution which, when added to a 
storage battery, was supposed to prolong its 
life. 

Now, Dr. Astin is something of a hero to 
the Government scientists. He has spent 
20 years of his life in the Bethesda com- 
munity. He is a registered Republican. His 
fellow workers feel toward him as the mem- 
bers of a campus community feel toward 
their most-revered scholar. 


VACATION TOGETHER 


Their working life and their social life are 
mingled. Many of them spend their vaca- 
tions at a place on Chesapeake Bay called 
Science Cliffs, where a person without a Phi 
Beta Kappa key is likely to feel naked. 

Dr. Astin is respected by them not alone 
because of his high post, but because of his 
high character. They sputter with indigna- 
tion when they tell you their own estimate 
of his great integrity. 

The Astin case was the second pass the new 
Republican administration had made at Gov- 


ernment scientists in its determination to 
“create a climate more favorable to business.” 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, created some consternation in the 
Bethesda area by her bland statement that 
she thought she had plenty of power to 
remove the head of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration. 


QUACKERY STOPPED 


That old-established Government service 
has put a stop to such medical quackery, 
and has established standards which have 
taken the profit out of some questionable 
business enterprises. For a time after Mrs. 
Hobby’s assertion, there was fear that the 
Bureau would be cleaned out in favor of 
scientists who would be more alert to the 
“test of the market place.” 

In other words, the new climate seemed 
to call for men who would not be too harsh 
on a commercial cure-all with a fancy brand 
name and a pleasing package, even though it 
was no more than a mixture of a couple of 
well-known chemical salts. 

However, the threat to the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration apparently was averted 
by big business itself. Reputable concerns 
which have fortunes invested in bona fide 
products had no desire to see fraudulent 
commodities compete with them. So the 
pure-food-and-drug scientists escaped the 
fate which overtook the Bureau of Standards, 

The White House was almost as slow as 
Weeks was in recognizing the political dy- 
namite in the Astin case. It permitted Eis- 
enhower to defend the firing of Dr. Astin at 
a Presidential press conference. But it 
didn't take the Republican Congressman 
from our Maryland district nearly so long 
to scent the political danger as it did those 
in higher office. 


HE’S A NEIGHBOR 


Representative DeWirr S. Hype, who lives 
in Bethesda and hence is a neighbor of many 
employees of the Bureau of Standards, is 
making it just as clear as a man can that he 
and Secretary Weeks are miles apart in this 
issue. 

In fact, Hype made a strong plea Wednes- 
day that the Bureau of Standards be taken 
out of the Department of Commerce and 
made a separate agency—which is about as 
far as a Republican Congressman can go in 
giving a vote of no confidence to a Repub- 
lican Cabinet officer. 

Lest there be any doubt how he stood in 
the matter, Hype filled a couple of pages in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with praise for 
the work done by the Bureau of Standards. 

NOT BLUFFING 

If the administration believes that scores 
of Government scientists are bluffing when 
they talk about going to private industry un- 
less they have a better climate here, it is 
badly mistaken. 

Almost anybody qualified to be a Govern- 
ment scientist can go now into private em- 
ployment at 2, 3, and 4 times his present 
salary. In fact, recruiting agents from 
private industry have swooped down on 
the Capital in the last week the way they do 
on college campuses shortly before gradua- 
tion time in order to sign up engineers, 
chemists, and physicists. 

The people who work in Government lab- 
oratories are much the same kind of people 
you find on the campus. And they work 
for the Government for much the same rea- 
sons that impel people to go into teaching. 

They like the contemplative life. They 
trade off the hope of great financial return in 
exchange for the security of Government 
employment and retirement benefits. Most 
of all, they are dedicated. Like the teach- 
ers, they get their greatest compensation 
out of a sense of serving the public, 


POEM SHOWS MOOD 


What their mood is just now is illustrated 
by a poem being passed from hand to hand 
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among them. It is supposed to have been 
written between 1036 and 1101 by a Chinese 
scholar named Su Tung-p’o. It follows: 


Families, when a son is born 

Want it to be intelligent. 

I, through intelligence, 

Having wrecked my whole life, 
Only hope the baby will prove 
Ignorant and stupid. 

Then he will crown a tranquil life 
By becoming a Cabinet minister. 


The Challenge: Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Challenge: Research,” de- 
livered by Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, before the Na- 
tional Institute of Animal Agriculture, 
at West Lafayette, Ind., on April 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE: RESEARCH 


Exactly 88 years ago this month a son 
of Indiana died. He had lived in this State 
as a boy and as a young man, 

He was a great man and a great leader, 
He did such big things that the world has 
almost forgotten some of the lesser events 
that came to pass under his leadership. Yet 
it was during his term of office that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was established— 
Federal research programs were inaugu- 
rated—and the system of land-grant colleges 
and universities was begun. 

I wonder what he would have to say to 
such a gathering as this if your speaker here 
tonight were—Abraham Lincoln. 

Would he tell us to have faith in the good, 
solid American people? 

Would he point out that the problems we 
face in this decade of the 1950's call for 
greatness just as insistently as did the dec- 
ade of the 1860's? 

Would he say to us that just as our great- 
great-grandparents fought against tyranny 
to build a free Republic, so we today must 
steel ourselves to help build a world in 
which freedom, justice, and peace can truly 
live? 

I believe he would say all of these things. 

If Lincoln were here, he would have a 
stirring message. As the father of agricul- 
tural research, he would sum up the situa- 
tion in which American farmers find them- 
selves. He would point out a safe course 
for the future. 

I wish with all my heart that I could speak 
to you with the wisdom and understanding 
of that great American. For we live in an 
age that challenges all mankind—but espe- 
cially it challenges us. 

We must keep this Nation strong—strong 
economically, socially, and above all, spir- 
itually. Only in this course is there safety 
for our people. Only in this way is there 
hope for freedom, justice, and peace in the 
world. 

I love this Nation. It is my firm belief 
that the God of Heaven raised up the 
Founding Fathers and inspired them to es- 
tablish the Constitution. This is part of 
my religious faith. To me, this is not just 
another nation. It is a great and glorious 
society with a divine mission to perform for 
liberty-loving people everywhere. 
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We, here in this privileged land, hold in 
our hands the best hope of mankind; and 
it will be our shame and our disgrace be- 
fore God and man if we allow that hope to 
wither and die, 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are leaders in 
research—leaders in science, in agriculture, 
and in industry. You have an immensely 
important role to play not only in the serv- 
ice of agriculture but in strengthening the 
entire Nation. 

Seldom is such a group as this assem- 
bled; such a group of men and women 80 
intensely active and capable in shaping the 
future of American agriculture. 

I come before you with a sense of humility, 
But I come in the sure conviction that 
American agriculture needs your help—and 
that your help will be forthcoming. 

We all have a rich stake in freedom and 
independence. We all have much to fear 
when the freedom and independence of any 
group is threatened. 

It is my belief that in recent years such 
threats have begun to develop. There has 
been a growing dependence on Government 
to do all things—among them to preserve 
farm prosperity. 

Government can help, and it should help, 
and under this administration it will help. 
But Government can do only a part of the 
total job. Most of the job has got to be done 
by individuals working in cooperation with 
other individuals. The primary function of 
governmental programs is not to take over— 
but to help individuals to help themselves 
and to serve as a backstop in times of undue 
stress. 

Agriculture faces many complex and diffi- 
cult problems. When we took office, farm 
prices as you know, had been falling for a 
year anda half. Prices of livestock especially 
were in a swift decline. Prices of many other 
farm products were selling far below parity, 
and some were considerably below the prices 
at which the Government was trying to sup- 
port them. 

Some of the farm programs that we inher- 
ited have helped to create major farm prob- 
lems. Some of the rigid price support pro- 
grams are putting farm products into stor- 
age, not into consumption where they 
belong. 

There are many maladjustments in the 
agricultural picture. While the Government 
was buying up corn, wheat, and protein 
meals, farmers in drought-stricken areas 
struggled against high feed costs and 
starved their cattle through the winter. 

I have been petitioned by cattle feeders to 
sell Government-held grain at lower prices 
to help them meet the drastic drop in beef 
cattle prices that took place before we came 
into office. The law does not permit such 
sales. We are pledged to enforce the law and 
-will do so completely, even to the extent of 
ordering rigid acreage and marketing con- 
trols, an action which already seems likely 
in the case of wheat and cotton, 

Some features of the farm programs we 
mow have are helping to destroy foreign 
markets for our products. 

Throughout much of our history as a Na- 
tion, foreign markets have played an im- 
portant role in farm prosperity. When these 
markets were good, times were good; when 
foreign markets weakened, times were bad 
for many farmers. We reached a high point 
in the 1951-52 crop season, when we ex. 
ported half of our wheat, one-fourth of the 
tobacco, and one-sixth of the soybeans, as 
well as 38 percent of our cotton and 60 per- 
cent of our rice. Last year, however, our 
exports of farm products dropped 15 percent 
from the level of 1951. 

Our exports of wheat this year will be 
down one-fourth from last year, and cotton 
exports will drop nearly one-third, 

We are discouraging exports by pricing 
ourselves out of the market. 

On the other hand, our supported prices 
pull foreign products to us like a magnet. 


The law requires that embargoes be placed 
on imports that conflict with our price sup- 
port activities. So we are forced to shut off 
trade with nations that are appealing for 
trade, not aid. 

Now I want to make one thing very clear. 
These critical comments do not mean that 
I am urging that we scrap our farm pro- 
grams. There is absolutely no question of 
that. These programs have been built up 
by farmers and farm organizations, by Con- 
gress, and by the people. But just as you 
don’t drive your car on a flat tire—you fix 
the tire—just so we need to fix the programs 
that are not doing the job for which they 
are intended. 

In the political campaign last fall, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, “I stand behind the 
price support laws now on the books * * * 
These price supports are only fair to the 
farmer to underwrite the exceptional risks 
he is now taking. They are a moral and 
legal commitment which must be upheld.” 

That is the President’s position. It is 
also my position. But the President also 
said that we must seek the goal of economic 
stability and full parity of income for farm- 
ers “in ways that minimize governmental 
interference in the farmers’ affairs, that per- 
mit desirable shifts in production, and that 
encourage farmers themselves to use initia- 
tive in meeting changing conditions.” 

Again, that is also my position. 

We will carry out every law on the books 
faithfully and conscientiously, but we will 
not cease to make constant efforts to improve 
any farm program that needs to be im- 
proved and to bolster any program that is 
sagging. 

The taxpayer is entitled to 100 percent 
value for his farm program dollar. Are you, 
as taxpayers, completely satisfied with the 
farm programs we now have? 

Do you, as taxpayers, think they are per- 
fect and cannot be improved? 

The Commodity Credit Corporation now 
owns outright more than a billion doilars’ 
worth of agricultural commodities. It is ob- 
ligated through loans and purchase agree- 
ments for an additional two billions. If 
we have to pick up the check for this entire 
amount, plus additional amounts which may 
be required before the end of next year, our 
holdings may well have exhausted the entire 
$634 billion borrowing authority of the CCC. 

Do you, as taxpayers, feel that such pro- 
grams cannot possibly be improved? 

We are giving these matters immediate and 
serious attention. Members of Congress are 
concerned also. We are convinced that bet- 
ter farm programs can be developed, pro- 
grams that will maintain prosperity with 
freedom and that will serve consumers and 
farmers alike. 

I do not underestimate the efforts that 
others have made in the past to solve our 
farm difficulties. Since I have become Sec- 
retary I appreciate more than I ever did 
before the complexity of these problems. 
But I appreciate much better also the fact 
that they must be solved. 

That is why I am here today. We want to 
ask for your suggestions, for your plans, for 
your active cooperation. 

We need to expand our markets for many 
farm commodities. How shall we do it? 

In the general statement on farm policy 
which we issued some 2 months ago, there 
is this statement: The most important 
method of promoting the long-time welfare 
of farm people and the Nation is the support 
of adequate programs of research and edu- 
cation in the production, processing, mar- 
keting, and utilization of farm products 
and in problems of rural living. 

This statement is squarely in line with the 
Position taken by President Eisenhower last 
fall, when he said, “The fact is, we are 
spending on research for agriculture only 
one-ninth as much per unit of income as 
American industry is spending on research. 
This is short sighted. We must greatly en- 
large our system of research and education 
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and extension in the land-grant colleges. 
This would be a real investment in the 
future.” 

As I have gone across the Nation seeking 
the suggestions of the people, I have found 
complete agreement on the need to speed 
up research, We have met with many ad- 
visory committees in the past few months. 
Almost without exception, they urge more 
and more research. 

The livestock advisory group urged that 
research be increased “in an effort to expand 
the use of tallow, animal fats, and hides.” 

The soybean-fiax group recommended re- 
search “concentrated in the fields of produc- 
tion, utilization, and marketing to increase 
efficiency.” 

The turkey conference called for “increas- 
ing fundamental and practical research 
toward improvement of breeding, feeding, 
disease control, utilization, processing, mar- 
keting, and merchandising.” 

The corn advisory group urged greater em- 
phasis on research looking to “broader and 
improved markets, wider distribution, in- 
cluding enlarged export outlets, and new end 
uses for corn.” It urged further that stor- 
age research be given top priority, 

The cotton group recommended that “in- 
vestments in research and experimentation 
should be expanded.” 

This widespread agreement that we need 
more agricultural research should not be 
taken to mean that past research achieve- 
ments have been small or disappointing. 

On the contrary, agricultural research has 
been the basis for the doubling of overall 
efficiency in farm production the past 50 
years. Agricultural production per worker 
has increased 85 percent since the turn of 
the century. In 1850 each farmer produced 
enough for himself and four others. Today 
he produces enough for himself and 14 
others. Moreover, agricultural research has 
constantly fed new ideas to industry for 
adaptation and development, and it has 
given great impetus to our growing knowl. 
edge of human nutrition and health. č 

It was agricultural research that presented 
the soybean, one of the most versatile of 
all crops, to industry. Years ago agricul- 
tural chemists developed synthetic vegetable 
dyes that freed us of German monopoly and 
proved to be a great boon to our textile in- 
dustry. The Secretary of Agriculture holds 
hundreds of public service-patents resulting 
from Department research. These are avail- 
able, free, to industries that wish to use 
them, 

Department scientists were first to discover 
that insects could transmit diseases of live- 
stock. Thus, they paved the way for later 
discovery by medical research that mosqui- 
toes were responsible for the spread of ma- 
laria and yellow fever. By that time another 
Department man had learned to control mos- 
quitoes by spraying kerosene on ponds and 
other bodies of still water, a method used 
throughout the world for almost 50 years. 

Dextran, the new blood-plasma substitute 
developed by the Department of Agriculture, 
could be one of the greatest contributions 
of our age to the safety and welfare of the 
people of this country. It is now being 
used in Korea and might easily be our most 
valuable stockpile for civilians in the event 
of an atomic attack. 

But if agricultural research has contributed 
greatly to industry and to the national wel- 
fare, so also has industrial research contrib- 
uted immensely to agriculture. Industry, in 
fact, ranks first in agricultural research. 

Perhaps this comes as a surprise to many 
of you who assume that tax money is used 
for most research. Yet estimates indicate 
that industry spends $140 million a year for 
research on agricultural products and on 
machinery and materials used in agriculture. 

Public expenditures for agricultural re- 
search, both State and Federal, total $107 
million, 

I salute industry for the tremendous in- 
vestments in research which have helped 
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make our farmers and agriculture generally 
the most efficient and prosperous in the 
world. We want you industrial leaders meet- 
ing with us here tonight to know how deeply 
farmers and farm leaders feel indebted to 
you for what you and others in industry are 
doing. 

While it will always be necessary to have 
public agricultural research—and I feel sure 
that we must expand public support for such 
work as we move into the future—there are 
many phases of agricultural research that 
can be handled by private industry. The 
industries that are currently spending this 
$140 million on agricultural research have 
found it profitable. Can we persuade other 
industries to join us? When agricultural 
products are used as raw materials, we are 
using a renewable resource. This a case 
where you can eat your cake and have it too, 
As our population grows, we will have more 
concern about nonrenewable resources. We 
should be exploring raw-material sources in 
Agriculture more vigorously than we are. 
Every time industry finds a new use for an 
agricultural product, it helps industry, it 
helps agriculture, and it helps the Nation. 

Cooperation between industry and Gov- 
ernment in agricultural research is good. 
But we can make it better. I am sure that 
the Department lacks adequate information 
on what industry is doing ,and industry lacks 
enough information on what we are doing. 

Surely there is a way for us to develop a 
better exchange of information. We all want 
to prevent unnecessary duplication. 

We are doing some things in public agri- 
cultural research that could no doubt be 
done better by industry. Could not indus- 
try take over more of the cost of testing 
agricultural chemicals? 

How can we get the results of research of 
large industries made available to small busi- 
nesses that cannot conduct their own re- 
search? If this problem could be solved, 
Government could devote more of its atten- 
tion to fundamental research and less to 
applications. I hope that the new Agricul- 
tural Research Institute of the National Re- 
search Council will be able to help in coordi- 
nating agricultural research done by public 
and private agencies. 

I am told by the National Research Coun- 
cil that most of the research done in industry 
is applied research, as contrasted with funda- 
mental or basic research. This is under- 
standable, because there is constant need to 
improve old products and develop new ones. 

As in industry, applied research has 
claimed most of the resources of the Depart- 
ment and of the State stations. Again this 
is understandable. 

Public bodies appropriate research funds 
in response to demands from citizens, and 
most of these demands are related to emer- 
gencies. A new livestock disease, or a threat- 
ened invasion of new territory by a dan- 
gerous insect or by a plant disease calls for 
immediate action. Too often, however, 
much time is lost in seeking answers by ob- 
servation and experiment when they might 
be found quickly if we had discovered the 
basic principles that underlie the practical 
applications we are seeking. 

It is quite difficult, of course, to draw a 
sharp line between basic and applied re- 
search; but such an effort was made recently 
in the Department, and 12 percent of our 
work was classed as basic. I do not know 
how high this figure should go, but the De- 
partment’s Research Administrator is of the 
opinion that we should keep on pushing it 
up to around 20 percent. 

Until the beginning of World War I, we 
depended largely on European countries for 
basic research. Only a few of our largest 
universities, private foundations, and large 
corporations were aggressively pursuing the 
basic laws and principles on which our mod- 
ern technology stands. We cannot continue 
to depend on other nations to do this work 
for us. Here at home, we must face the 


reality that inflation has dealt a severe blow 
to the income of our endowed universities 
and research foundations. I have no doubt, 
of course, that these institutions will con- 
tinue to make great contributions, but 
smaller incomes mean smaller staffs, and 
smaller staffs suggest fewer basic discoveries. 

Industry has a large stake in basic research. 
I wonder, therefore, if private industries can- 
not do more than they are now doing to 
support basic research through grants to 
universities. Many corporations are already 
following this practice. It would be a good 
thing for industry and the entire Nation if 
it could be expanded. Despite the progress 
we have made, we still have far to go before 
our agriculture will be truly efficient. Live- 
stock diseases, insects, and plant diseases 
cause losses of billions of dollars every year. 

Marketing specialists in the Department 
say that as much as 30 percent of some 
fruits and vegetables is lost through spoilage 
between the farm and the consumer's table. 
Recent research is showing ways to cut down 
on these losses. Modern terminal markets 
in several large cities are paying for them- 
selves while reducing the cost of distributing 
farm commodities. 

Research can help in freeing American 
farmers from too much dependence upon 
Government. Through these methods we 
can help the individual to help himself. We 
can and must find new uses that will reduce 
the problem of continuing surpluses at great 
cost to the taxpayer. 

As all of you know, I am making every 
effort to expand markets, foreign and do- 
mestic, for our farm products. This is part 
of our fundamental policy. 

Now we use about 85 percent of our total 
farm production for food, feed, and fiber. 
We have no exact figure on the percentage 
that goes to industrial uses, but it is very 
low, probably between 2 and 3 percent of our 
total production. Even a small increase in 
industrial uses could exert a profound in- 
fluence on demand for those commodities 
used by industry. We expect to strengthen 
research of the Department aimed at de- 
veloping new uses for farm products and 
byproducts. I feel sure that industry could 
profitably increase its investment in this 
field. 

We also need to do more on nutrition 
education. If farmers and the dairy indus- 
try could team up to recapture the market 
for the 130 pounds of milk per person which 
has been lost in the last 13 years, they could 
turn milk surpluses into scarcities. If every- 
one followed the recommendation of nutri- 
tionists—that they use 5 quarts of milk a 
week—we would be consuming one-fifth 
more milk than we are now. 

I mentioned earlier that in the past 50 
years we have doubled the overall efficiency 
of our farm production—largely through 
research. 

I say to you now that we have an even 
harder job ahead of us. We are a growing 
Nation. But we are already using almost 
all of our good land, and the number of 
people in agriculture is going down. In 1910 
when our national population was 92 mil- 
lion, there were 12 million persons actively 
engaged in agriculture. By 1975 our nation- 
al population is expected to be at least 190 
millions; but if the long-time trend con- 
tinues there may be only 9 million persons 
actively farming. 

That is the challenge to research. And 
that is the reason why our Department peo- 
ple question whether new discoveries are 
being made fast enough. Their studies 
strongly suggest that new knowledge is not 
being broken into as quickly as it should. 

On my desk is a set of recommendations 
from the Department's Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee, asking that we double the 
size of the research staffs in the Department 
of Agriculture and in the State Experiment 
Stations by 1960—with the larger share of 
the expansion to be in the States. Thatisa 
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recommendation to double present research 
staffs in just 6 years. 

It would require adding about $20 million 
more a year for research for the next 6 years. 
That committee of able citizens, of which 
Dean Harry J. Reed, of Purdue University, is 
one, says, “Experience has proved that scien- 
tists can find ways of lifting the production 
potential of land and labor. They can find 
ways of preventing waste and using what 
we have more efficiently. The income from 
their achievements is shared by all our 
people. 

I am in complete accord with the broad 
objectives of these recommendations. No 
one believes more strongly in research than 
I. But in considering the whole agricultural 
research policy for the future, it would be a 
good idea to discuss this subject with indus- 
try representatives as well as our own group. 
Many research directors from industry are 
here. We want your counsel in charting our 
course, and I am looking forward to the con- 
ference with you tomorrow morning. 

This brings me to a point I wish to stress— 
or if you will, the challenge I want to present, 
One of the aims of the present administra- 
tion, and one which I shall do everything in 
my power to bring to fruition, is to create in 
this country a climate that will make it 
worthwhile for private citizens and business- 
men to use their initiative to solve their own 
problems and reap their own rewards. 

This applies to research, as to all other 
activities. I should like to see more indus- 
tries shoulder their responsibilities by en- 
gaging in aggressive programs of research. 
Before asking Government to find an answer 
to a problem, I should like to see industry 
develop the habit of seeking its own answer. 
You can do it, and I believe you want to do 
it. It can be done through work in industry 
laboratories, through contracts with private 
research institutes, grants to universities, 
and through cooperative financing with 
State experiment stations and the Depart- 
ment. 

I challenge you to create more basic re- 
search to produce a wider use in industry 
for surplus farm products. I challenge you 
to step up the tempo of marketing research 
to move these products. It is my conviction 
that our very freedom is involved in meeting 
this challenge. 

Unless we in agriculture, and you in in- 
dustry closely allied to agriculture, can pro- 
vide a framework of free enterprise in which 
the American farmer can do his job, then it 
is inevitable that the forces of a planned 
economy will step in to entice our people 
down the false road of statism. This must 
never happen. 

Research has made our country strong. 
We must continue to support an activity 
that has meant so much in the past and 
holds so much bright promise for the future. 
My desire is that we pool our efforts in the 
best possible manner, to get the most for 
every dollar invested. The research of today 
shapes the welfare of our country tomor- 
row—and, indeed, the welfare of all free 
peoples everywhere, Truly, knowledge pays 
the best interest. 

Probably, never before in all of history has 
detailed, factual knowledge, or know-how 
as it is called, been as important as it is now 
in 1953. It is know-how, in conjunction 
with hard work and the blessings of a kind 
providence that enables us to feed and clothe 
159 million people with only a small fraction 
of our working force on farms. 

And never before has there been more 
urgent need for cooperation and good will 
and understanding among our people. As 
someone has said, we are all in the same boat, 
upon a stormy sea. We owe to one another 
a basic loyalty. 

Why? Because of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of human brotherhood. The brother- 
hood of man is not a theory; it’s a solid, won- 
derful, glorious fact. The trouble with 
much of the world today is that men do not 
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regard human brotherhood as a fact, but as 
apetty theory. That is why hate is rampant, 
That is why peace eludes us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we must apply this 
lesson in our own lives—this lesson that 
man to man, we must act not as enemies, 
not just as acquaintances inhabiting the 
same star on space, not even as friends—but 
as brothers. 

If we apply that principle, then farmers 
do not need to stand alone in this highly 
complex economy. Then management and 
labor do not need to stand apart. Then we 
shall all see the wisdom and the beauty of 
working together. 

Already there is much cooperation between 
industry and agriculture. In 10 years’ time, 
industry and agriculture, working together, 
put hybrid corn on farms. 

In 10 years, working together, industry and 
agriculture doubled the use of fertilizer. 

In 15 years, industry and agriculture, 
working together, largely accomplished the 
miracle of farm power mechanization. 

My friends, I challenge you to make the 
record of the future twice as good as the 
record of the past. 

We must all work together to solve our 
problems. As a Cabinet member, I have cer- 
tain responsibilities to make recommenda- 
tions on farm programs and policies. I have 
made some tonight. As time goes on I shall 
make others. 

We want to develop farm programs that 
will serve all of the people as effectively as 
possible and with the smallest possible cost. 

I seek your suggestions and your coopera- 
tion. I have no cut-and-dried program for 
anybody to rubberstamp. I will welcome— 
any time and place and from any n— 
free, frank, and sincere suggestions on farm 
programs and policies. 

And I shall take as a motto the words of 
that splendid son of Indiana who died 88 
years ago, “I shall try to correct errors when 
shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new 
views so fast as they shall appear to be true 
views.” 

May a kind providence guide us as we move 
forward, with confidence fully united. 


Elements of Political Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the terms “political warfare” 
and “psychological warfare” have been, 
at times, used rather loosely. An excel- 
lent summary of the basic elements. of 
political warfare was delivered by Joseph 
Zack Kornfeder, at a conference on psy- 
chological warfare held last year here in 
Washington, of which I had the privilege 
of being a sponsor. 

Mr. Kornfeder, a former Communist, 
and now an effective anti-Communist, 
is a graduate of the Lenin School of Po- 
litical Warfare in Moscow. There he re- 
ceived instructions in the art of political 
warfare from those who, we must unfor- 
ee acknowledge, are masters of the 
art. 

Mr. Kornfeder, while a Communist, 
was also the Comintern representative 
for South America. 


I include herewith Mr. Kornfeder’s ar- 
ticle: 
CoNQUEST BY SUBVERSION 


(By Joseph Zack Kornfeder) 


It is axiomatic in planning psychological 
or any other kind of warfare for one to know 
the thinking of the enemy strategists, who in 
this case are in Moscow, because to conquer 
an enemy it is necessary first to know him. 
The purpose of my talk is to give you an idea 
of how this type of warfare stacks up in the 
minds of the Politburo and to indicate to you 
some of their methods, as well as to suggest 
possible countermethods. Now the psycho- 
logical warfare conducted by the Kremlin is 
not confined to propaganda. It is propa- 
ganda plus organization, and organization is 
the more important and difficult part because 
it requires even more skill to organize to 
achieve the results of that propaganda, as 
you will find out if you are ever called upon 
to participate in such a program. But in 
Russia they do not call it psychological war- 
fare, rather, propaganda and agitation. 


NATURE OF SUBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda has to do with the indoctri- 
nation of those in one’s objective. It is the 
Messianic part that sells them. This con- 
cerns the myth and the spiritual fervor, as 
it were. Propaganda is designed to deal 
with thousands, whereas agitation carries 
out the directives of propaganda in the form 
of battle or other slogans for the masses. 
What some of you think of as psychological 
warfare is what Moscow considers to be mere 
agitation. This is a byproduct of the larger 
consideration known as propaganda. Now, 
in addition to what the Communists call 
agitation, there are other types of propa- 
ganda such as diversionism, demoralization, 
and disintegration, but permit me to 
explain. 

Diversionism is a method which assumes 
infiltration into government agencies and 
aims to divert a country’s policy from its 
proper path into one desired by Moscow, such 
as was done to our policy in the Far East and 
which led to the loss of China, the Korean 
war, etc. Diversionism, however, is not con- 
fined to infiltration in government; it is an 
everyday practice in all organizations into 
which Communists and their fellow travel- 
ers infiltrate. It aims to sway and divert the 
policy of these organizations, be they labor 
unions, professional groups, or what not, to 
follow a course which directly or indirectly 
harmonizes with the purposes of the 
Kremlin. 

Demoralization or morale disintegration is 
that part of Communist agitation which ex- 
ploits the seamy side of capitalism. Most 
of it in the United States has been done 
thus far through movies that concentrate 
on topics like corruption, capitalism, race 
hatreds, imperialism, etc., which are slanted 
to create a lack of faith in our way of life, 
our leaders, and institutions, thus creating 
an ideological vacuum for the more direct 
(ideological) Communist propaganda to 
move in. 

Disintegration is a Communist specialty 
that is not too well understood in this coun- 
try. It is a twin to demoralization, but 
differs in that it aims either to neutralize 
or utterly to disintegrate an individual or 
organization. For example, it is well known 
that Communists are atheists, yet, they bore 
from within a church while pretending to 
be religious reformers, not because they are 
interested in religious reform, but merely 
to carry on their work of disintegration. In 
this country, especially in Protestant de- 
nominations, they have made considerable 
inroads by the use of this method. 

Another illustration of disintegration is 
the pattern used in the Armed Forces where 
their secret cells raise the issue of democra- 
tizing the Army such as in the election of 
officers, the appointment of committees of 
soldiers, the claiming of any and all possible 
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types of discrimination, and the like. The 
democratizing slogan is solely concerned with 
disintegration. They no more believe in that 
than Stalin believes in free speech. A demo- 
cratic army is a disintegrated army and that 
is what they are aiming at as far as our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are concerned. 
The idea behind this doubletalk is, “Don’t 
do as I do, but do as I say.” 

These are special techniques that have 
been developed by the Bolsheviks who have 
been working on this type of warfare for 40 
years or more. This involves a whole system 
of warfare. It is an assault on the minds 
of men and is synchronized with all other 
strategy to achieve the objectives of war. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PROPAGANDA 


The Bolshevik—or what is now referred 
to as a Communist—is never a mere agitator. 
He is primarily an organizer. The agitation 
is only a subsidiary activity to organization, 
and is largely determined by what the or- 
ganizer wants done. It is not something 
whimsical or determined on the basis of 
trick phrases, but is coldly calculated to 
achieve a particular objective at the point 
under focus, 

Now in brief, I would say that all the oper- 
ations: Propaganda, agitation, organization, 
and so on, when taken together, can be 
referred to as “political warfare.” This type 
of warfare can be summarized in the follow- 
ing manner: Its objective is to capture the 
minds of men, to utilize their grievances, to 
incite them, and thus to weaken their de- 
termination, while making ready to attack 
them. Putting it another way, it attempts 
to horn in on the enemy’s masses. The two 
forms of warfare (i. e., psychological and 
military) merge into one in proper time, 
Thus, when Stalin's empire attacks in an 
all-out war, his propaganda machine merges 
with all other forms such as have been car- 
ried on against us ideologically and organi- 
zationally here in the United States for at 
least a generation. The military attack is 
merely the culmination of all other 
of warfare. General Fuller? of the British 
Army who was one of the early military 
leaders to see the scope of this problem, had 
this to say: 

“It is conceivable that the method of im- 
posing the will of one nation upon another 
may in time be replaced by purely psycho- 
logical warfare, wherein weapons are not 
even used on the battlefields, * * * but in- 
stead, the corruption of the human, the dim- 
ming of the intellect, and the disintegration 
of the moral and spiritual fiber of one nation 
by the influence of the will of another, is 
accomplished.” 

If you will reflect upon that, I think you 
will come to the conclusion that some of 
this has been operating here in the United 
States for along time. We have not lost any 
battles to the Kremlin as yet, but it is by 
such methods that the Communists impose 
their will. We can also say that it was by 
such methods that the Bolsheviks conquered 
Russia, and recently ensnared 600,000,000 
others in Europe and Asia. In other words, 
this is a major form of warfare which has 
not been fully appreciated. It is far more 
effective sometimes than any other method 
of conquest, and certainly costs much less, 


IN BITTER RETROSPECT 


Now I was born in a village that used to be 
in Hungary, where the peasants lived only 
slightly above the level of what existed then 
and now in Russia. Landlordism was at its 
worst. Some of the peasants had a little bit 
of land, but hardly enough to make ends 
meet, no matter how hard they worked. 


See also Hunter, Edward, Brain-Washing 
in Red China, the Calculated Destruction of 
Men's Minds. Vanguard Press, New York. 
1951, 310 p. 

Fuller, Gen. John J., Tanks and War. 
Published in London, 1926. 
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After that, I lived in the slums of Vienna 
Where the workingman also had to work 
very, very hard. We suffered from malnutri- 
tion and all kinds of disease. It was really 
a hard life. Then there was the glitter of 
what was called the ruling classes. Wealth 
was side by side to the starkness of poverty. 
Now I know that for generations these peas- 
ants or workers had accumulated a backlog 
of many ambitions and many hatreds, 
Against that backlog came Socialist propa- 
ganda that was fashioned by Karl Marx. 
But, let me repeat that the Communists do 
not merely carry on propaganda for its own 
sake, Their propaganda is focused or local- 
ized and is of a sociological nature. They 
come to these peasants and say, “You will get 
land if you let us rule.” They say to the 
workingman, “You will own the factories if 
you support us.” And meanwhile, “We will 
improve conditions,” and so on. 


HOW TO ATTACK 


Let us not make the mistake of basing our 
psychological warfare on pretty phrases. The 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain will not be 
satisfied with such things, so why should we 
make such a mistake? This is one country 
of all countries that need have no inhibition 
about saying to the peasants of Russia, “We 
are in favor of you repossessing the soil of 
Russia. The land to the peasants!” This 
is the very slogan that the Communists used. 
They used it not to give anything to the 
peasants or to make them secure, but as a 
psychological trick to ride to power, after 
which they only exploited them more thor- 
oughly than ever before. There never has 
been a worse landlord than the state, and 
especially a police state. 

Now when we carry on psychological war- 
fare, we should speak with a full voice that 
the land should belong to the people, to the 
ones who want to work it individually or 
cooperatively. And may I say, if you com- 
bine freedom with land, freedom will sound 
much better. When it comes to the workers, 
why should we not say, “Yes, you shall own 
the factories in the form of stock companies 
based on profit sharing.” Does anyone own 
any factories in Russia today, except the 
state? 

And the intellectual, who gets a knock 
on his door at midnight, to be carried off by 
the political police—to him the appeal should 
be that a republican revolution would secure 
rightful, individual security against arbi- 
trary seizure, and the right freely to organize 
his profession in his own interest. We 
should combine the thought of freedom with 
material things, so a slogan involving free- 
dom has tremendous appeal. The same 
thing could be said with reference to all the 
freedoms that people should enjoy, so why 
should we not advocate them over there? 

The Russians did not make a revolution in 
order to have a worse despotism. They 
made it in order to do away with despotism, 
and that desire is still in their minds. Their 
revolution was diverted by the Bolsheviks 
from the proper path into one of totalitar- 
ianism so the Communists should be called 
to task for all the big and empty promises 
they made and the big lies they used when 
they seized power, such as promising the 
factories to the workmen and the land to 
the peasant, subordinating the state to serve 
instead of control the people, and what not. 
One cannot but wonder why nobody has 
ever held them to account. 


THE OFFENSIVE 


The reason for the Iron Curtain is that 
they cannot afford to have the outside world 
see the total bankruptcy of Bolshevik theory 
and promises, as well as of Bolshevik prac- 
tice. With all the flaws of our capitalistic 
society, it is far superior to anything that 
communism has been able to produce, so 
why should we be on the defensive. We 
should be on the offensive concerning man’s 
freedom of worship, his freedom of speech, 
and concerning the other superior qualities 


of capitalism in a republic such as America. 
These are things that the Russian peoples 
have been praying for for centuries and they 
will believe us because we have these things 
and practice them. It is not mere propa- 
ganda disseminated by a bunch of agitators, 
but something that we live with. They 
know it and will believe us because America, 
in spite of her faults, has a tremendous pres- 
tige among the civilized peoples of the world. 

Historically, it would be ridiculous if capi- 
talism, which has increased the productivity 
and cultural status of man a thousandfold, 
should be done in by a bunch of bankrupt 
intellectuals appealing to the have-nots, to 
whom they have nothing to offer. 

In the past, the processes of thought and 
communication have been ponderous and 
slow. We did not have the printed word or 
radio or movies or television or rapid trans- 
port. But now, it is possible virtually to 
blitz the minds of men, and the Commu- 
nists are concentrating on this opportu- 
nity. They promise man a superior society, 
a greater brotherhood, and the abolition of 
exploitation. They promise it year after 
year and generation after generation. They 
concentrate on it. Well, I am here to say 
to the so-called intellectuals of the demo- 
cratic. world, that I cannot pay them any 
compliments, because they should have been 
the ones to awaken the rest of us to what 
is going on, but it has now become neces- 
sary for somebody else to awaken them. 
Man’s mind is assaulted in a thousand ways 
every day, and man’s mind is now more im- 
portant than it used to be. Something more 
than laissez faire is needed to cope with this 
problem. 


POLITICAL WHIPPING BOYS 


The masses of people do not understand 
socialism, communism, or capitalism. These 
are mystic terms to them. But if there is a 
gang that persistently, continuously inter- 
prets or propagandizes about these terms, 
and presents capitalism as a whipping boy 
which is to blame for everything, they are 
likely to succeed. Hitler agitated the Jewish 
question as his political whipping boy. 
Everything that was wrong in Germany for 
the past century was because of the Jews. 
So the Communists use capitalism as their 
whipping boy. They have pressed the idea 
that capitalism is to blame for everything, 
and the masses who have accumulated a 
backlog of grievances and hatred, have been 
incited by such propaganda. At the present 
time man’s mind is ambivalent. He is not 
as deeply rooted in certain beliefs and in- 
stitutions as he was in the past. This is 
especially true in China where the Commu- 
nists have destroyed the stabilizing influ- 
ence of oriental family life. When thus 
weakened, a wave of concentrated propa- 
ganda by modern media can sway him in al- 
most any direction. It can even make him 
kill the goose that laid the golden egg. It 
can make him be his own worst enemy. So 
it is we who should understand this and 
help him to understand, and then prevent 
him from destroying whatever is worth while 
in free society. I trust that you will be im- 
pressed by the seriousness of this problem 
and consider it from all angles. 

Now, surely I need not go into further de- 
tails, because the main or controlling points 
of this type of warfare have been identified 
for you and you should be able to detect and 
cope with the particulars as they come along. 
But, if we fail to challenge bolshevism, then 
I am afraid for free society. We have been 
on the defensive and too long. Stalin has 
the know-how, and with it has conquered 
a large part of the world. If we continue 
to drift, and no decisive steps are taken, if 
we do not consider “political warfare” as a 
major weapon, and develop plans systemati- 
cally for counterwarfare, then I am afraid 
that the conquest of bolshevism will con- 
tinue to succeed. On the other hand, if we 
wake up, we have more technical gadgets 
than the Communists will ever have, but 
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what we need is to use them to help the 
people behind the Iron Curtain as well as in 
our own defense. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The masses of Soviet Russia are oppressed 
and exploited as never before. They are 
praying for deliverance and are ready to be 
sparked into action. Let us give Lenin’s 
evil offspring a dose of their own medicine. 
It will secure our peace and cost us far 
less than a shooting war. The results will be 
far beyond our expectations. While getting 
ready to defend ourselves from military as- 
sault, let us destroy humanity's festering 
sore, bolshevism or Stalinism, from the in- 
side. It may be our last chance to stop world 
war III. 


Revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
this House, a sermon which was recently 
delivered by Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, 
of Temple Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun, 
Milwaukee, Wis., calling for a revision of 
. and Nationality Act of 

I earnestly hope that the discrimina- 
tory provisions of this legislation will 
soon be repealed by this body. 


XENOPHOBIA: UNITED STATES STYLE, MARCH 27, 
1953 


One hundred and seventy years ago George 
Washington said: “The bosom of America is 
open to receive not only the opulent and 
Tespectable stranger, but the oppressed and 
persecuted of all nations and religions; whom 
we shall welcome to a participation in all our 
rights and privileges, if by decency and 
propriety of conduct they appear to merit 
the enjoyment.” 

Washington was speaking not only for 
public consumption but also from the con- 
viction of his own heart. We have a record 
that he asked a former aide to help get him 
several immigrants for his own plantation, 
stating, “If they are good workmen, they may 
be of Asia, Africa, or Europe. They may be 
Mohammedans, Jews or Christians of any 
sect.” 

Of course, even in Washington's time there 
were those men of little faith and little vision 
who felt that these great and hospitable 
shores could no longer absorb new blood. 
There is a story told in a pamphlet issued 
by the CIO, which is very revealing. A certain 
Congressman once made a speech in the 
House of Representatives in which he de- 
clared that while a liberal immigration policy 
had been sound enough when the United 
States was new and unsettled, now that the 
country had reached maturity and was fully 
populated, further immigration should be 
shut off. The Congressman was Harrison 
Gray Otis of Massachusetts. The year in 
which he thus advocated the end of immi- 
gration was 1797. The CIO paper goes on to 
comment editorially, “It is unnecessary to 
comment on what would have happened to 
this Nation had Mr. Otis’ suggestion been 
adopted at that time.” 

Traditionally we have heard the charge 
that organized labor in America has been 
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against the influx of new immigrants for 
fear that the indigenous labor pool would be 
driven into unemployment by the competi- 
tion. But the broad and liberal policy of the 
CIO in regard to the McCarran Act gives the 
lie to this misconception. 

And not only have the forces of labor 
spoken out against the restrictive clauses of 
the McCarran Act, but virtually ery i 
portant segment of American public e 
has expressed itself. The Council of 
Churches of Christ in America went on rec- 
ord opposing the bill. Similar action was 
taken by the National Lutheran Council, the 
YWCA, and the National Council of Catholic 
Women. In addition to these church groups, 
there has been a tremendous newspaper re- 
action all across the country against the pro- 
visions of this bill. The New York Times, in 
its careful and conservative way, feels that 
the bill is simply.a codification of all pre- 
vious errors, with very little to recommend 
it. It was amazing to me that even the New 
York Journal American, which is the usually 
rabid Hearst paper, devoted its entire edi- 
torial column to the subject and reached 
the following conclusion: “The evidence is 
strong that the McCarran Act does contain 
sections that tend inevitably to racial and 
religious discrimination and we feel that 
these sections should be rewritten and 
amended. The whole matter is of such 
importance that we think the act should be 
reexamined, studied, discussed, and argued 
by the new Congress.” 

We will recall, of course, that President 
Truman vetoed the bill with a very strong 
and clear statement in which he said that 
it did disservice to the concept of a free 
democracy which we espouse so vigorously 
both at home and abroad. Congress passed 
it again over his veto, but history will record 
his arguments. 

Jewish groups were unanimous in their 
disapproval of the provisions of the bill. 
The Anti-Defamation League issued several 
carefully documented and analytical bro- 
chures describing the weaknesses and point- 
ing out the discriminatory features. Per- 
haps the words of Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
president of the American Jewish Congress, 
most adequately refiect the enlightened 
Jewish point of view. He said: “The passage 
of the McCarran bill was a victory for the 
xenophobe, a defeat for American prestige 
abroad, a subversion of domestic morale and 
& repudiation of democratic principle. At 
the present time the immigration law is con- 
ceived and administered as though it were 
an obstacle course designed to trip up those 
who seek to enter America. We must take 
the opportunity which now presents itself 
to reshape our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws so that they better refiect Ameri- 
can ideals. We do this not alone for the 
alien. We do it as much for our own self- 
respect, It is essential that our immigration 
and naturalization procedures be purged of 
every taint of racial, religious, and ethnic 
discrimination. Nothing less than this is 
worthy of a freedom-loving people.” 

And, to cap the climax, President Eisen- 
hower himself, in his state-of-the-Union 
address to Congress on February 2 said this: 
“It is a manifest right of our Government 
to limit the number of immigrants our Na- 
tion can absorb. It is also a manifest right 
of our Government to set reasonable require- 
ments on the character and the numbers 
of the people who come to share our land 
and our freedom. It is well for us, however, 
to remind ourselves occasionally of an 
equally manifest fact: we are—one and all— 
immigrants or sons and daughters of immi- 
grants. 

“Existing legislation contains injustices, 
It does, in fact, discriminate. I am informed 
by Members of the Congress that it was 
realized, at the time of its enactment, that 
future study of the basis of determining 
quotas would be necessary. I am, therefore, 
requesting the Congress to review this legis- 


lation and to enact a statute that will at 
one and the same time guard our legitimate 
national interests and be faithful to our basio 
ideas of freedom and fairness to all.” 

If all of these people, institutions, organi- 
zations, have been attacking and criticizing 
the bill for its weaknesses and shortcomings, 
one has a legitimate right to ask who its de- 
fenders are. Apparently those who defend 
the basic philosophical approach of the bill 
are certain veterans’ groups and certain in- 
dividuals whose myopic approach enables 
them legitimately to be characterized as iso- 
lationists, jingoists, suspicious of foreigners, 
and thoroughly unrealistic in the concept 
that America can practice democracy at home 
and deny it abroad. It is indeed strange 
that in this company we should find one 
whose voice was once clearly opposed to the 
points of view manifest in this list of ad- 
jectives. But unfortunately as it may be, it 
is true that Dorothy Thompson has joined 
the defenders of the bill and wrote as fol- 
lows in the Chicago Daily News of January 
6: “After a century of large-scale 
tion the scientific approach would be to study 
results. What stocks have produced the 
larger number of loyal and distinguished 
citizens, and of independent, self-supporting, 
law-abiding families? What stocks have 
produced the larger number of indigents, 
cripples, spies, racketeers? Since 
tion must be selective should not the selec- 
tion consider experience in regard to na- 
tional character and eugenics? 

“Do we or do we not wish to remain pre- 
dominantly a Christian country? Do we 
wish to remain predominantly a white 
country? These questions are political dy- 
namite but they are necessary to any funda- 
mental consideration of the immigration 
problem.” 

Frankly, I do not any longer understand 
Dorothy Thompson's mind. This is a kind 
of Nazi racism at its worst. She is suggest- 
ing that we select immigrants on the basis 
of scientific of high eugenic stock. 
This is exactly what Hitler's philosophers 
preached when they spoke about the in- 
feriority and superiority of certain races. 


I'm afraid that this crucial matter is at 
the very heart of the bill itself. I should 
like to list for you the major provisions of 
the bill, so that you can see what it is that 
is considered so ou The first and 
most important provision is the method by 
which immigrants are selected for this 
country, or permitted to come here, The 
system utilized is called the national origins 
quota. In all fairness, let it be said that 
this system of establishing quotas on the 
basis of source of origin was not invented 
by Senator McCarran or Representative 
WALTER. This system went into effect with 
the immigration law of 1924, which was 
passed after World War I, in an atmosphere 
of isolationist hatred of all foreigners. In 
the mood in which America found itself after 
the first war, it was inevitable that there 
should be this strong reaction. But while 
McCarran did not invent this system, there 
is no excuse whatsoever for his having per- 
petuated it. The immigration laws have 
been under study for the past 3 years. In 
producing one omnibus bill, which sought 
to codify all of the scores and scores of reg- 
ulations which have accumulated on the 
statute books since 1924, McCarran and his 
committee had the opportunity to come up 
with a clean sweep and focus upon an en- 
tirely new approach toward the selection of 
immigrants, But they chose deliberately 
not to do so. In my judgment this is the 
i a feature of the bill. Let us see how it 
wor! 


High quotas were assigned to Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Low quotas were assigned to 
countries of southern and eastern Europe; 
This delineation between national origins has 
in it the implied doctrine of racial and eth- 
nic superiority. As a matter of fact, it is 
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not even implied but was made very explicit 
by the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in a 
speech before Congress in 1896, in which he 
advocated a literacy test because it “will bear 
most heavily upon Italians, Russians, Poles, 

ans, Greeks, and Asiatics, and lightly, 
or not at all, on English-speaking immi- 
grants, or Germans, or Scandinavians, or 
French.” He further commented that those 
specified ethnic groups who would find diffi- 
culty in passing the literacy test “are ele- 
ments which no thoughtful or patriotic man 
can wish to see multiplied among the people 
of the United States.” 

This was Nordic superiority doctrine in its 
most outspoken manner. The grandson of 
the late Senator, also Henry Cabot Lodge, 
made a forthright criticism of the McCarran 
Act and asserted that he was never in favor 
of it, and was recorded in the Senate to sus- 
tain Truman's veto. So far has the grand- 
son come from the position of the grand- 
father in a new appreciation of the role of 
the equality of man. 

In terms of the way these quotas are set 
up for various countries, it is shocking to see 
the discrepancies which exist. For example, 
Great Britain has an annual quota of 65,000 
and Greece an annual quota of 300. This 
means that we consider a man from Great 
Britain to be worth 200 times what a man 
from Greece is worth. By what power of 
logic can this be proved, by what right of 
the religious sense of the equality of all men 
can this be maintained? 

The large quotas which have been assigned 
to the Anglo-Saxon countries have been un- 
used by these most favorite countries. For 
many, many years the quotas given to Eng- 
land, Ireland and Germany have never been 
fully utilized. But these unused quotas can- 
not be spread among countries with long 
waiting lists of people eager to come here 
but with no possibility for 10 or 20 or 30 
years until a number can be made available 
to them. 

m 


The second set of provisions in the bill 
which represent such an affront to those who 
truly believe in the concept of equality are 
the special laws which are provided for the 
naturalized citizen as against the native- 
born citizen. Under the terms of the McCar- 
ran Act it is easier to deprive naturalized 
citizens of their citizenship and thus to de- 
port them. In effect, this sets up two classes 
of citizenship in America. The new law 
makes it easier for the Government to find 
causes for denaturalization. Whereas it was 
necessary previously to provide proof of 
fraud at the time of applying for naturaliza- 
tion, now it is merely necessary to prove 
that a citizen failed at the time he was 
naturalized to tell about some incident in 
his past which might be considered, years 
later, as a “material fact.” And thirdly, 
there is no time limit to this. There is no 
statute of limitations. The possibility of 
denaturalization remains over his head for 
the rest of his life. A small matter, but one 
equally indicative of the distinction which 
is made between two classes of citizens is 
the fact that naturalized citizens rem: 
abroad 5 years or more lose their citizenship 
automatically. No such restriction is placed 
on the native-born, who may remain abroad 
for decades without suffering any depriva- 
tion. 

mt 


With regard to aliens, the new law is also 
more stringent than any of its predecessors. 
Some of the provisions which make deporta- 
tion possible are not even based on any really 
serious charges. Deportation may be ordered 
for previous misdemeanors haying nothing 
at all to do with crucial things such as sub- 
version of America, fraud in entering the 
country, crime, moral turpitude. An alien 
can be deported, for example, if he fails to 
report his address every year to the Attorney 
General, or if he fails to report a change of 
address within 10 days, This makes deporta- 
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tion a punitive measure in the hands of the 
Officials of the Immigration Service. 

Senator LEHMAN spoke bitterly and often 
during the debates on the bill against its pas- 
sage. He complained that the way the bill 
was being written would involve the threat 
of deportation proceedings hanging over the 
heads of 344 million aliens and 8 million 
naturalized citizens. And he indicated that 
this threat was not limited in time but hung 
over them for life. He gave an example, 
theoretically, which is a clear cut indication 
of the harshness and the injustice of this bill. 
His example has been repeated often and I 
offer it to you now. 

Senator LEHMAN said: “Take an alien who 
has lived here 20 years, through all his ma- 
ture life. He has a wife, children, even par- 
ents here in this country. He writes a letter 
to the editor of the local newspaper criticiz- 
ing the mayor, the chief of police, or gets 
some influential politician aroused against 
him. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is asked to look into the alien’s rec- 
ord. It is found that 20 years ago he was 
convicted of drunken driving, or violating 
OPA regulations, or local sanitary ordinances. 
That man can be taken from his family, his 
home, his friends and deported on the 
grounds of this long-forgotten conviction. 
The authority for such a deportation is found 
in section 241-A-4 of the McCarran bill.” 


Iv 


The law is unfair to Negroes. Its most 
blatant violation involves the British West 
Indies. Practically the entire population of 
these islands is Negro. If the national-ori- 
gins quota system is to prevail, then any 
immigrants desiring to come from the British 
West Indies to America should come under 
the British quota, which is large and ample, 
but the British West Indies have been taken 
off the British quota and have been allotted 
a quota of 100 to each colony. This is a 
blatant and vicious anti-Negro provision, 


v 


Again, the law is unfair to orientals. It 
is often said that the new law has at least 
one good point—namely, that it offers quotas 
to Asiatics for the first time. It is true that 
a quota of 100 is allotted to each country 
or dependency in Asia and the Pacific. Thus 
the teeming millions of China, Japan, Korea, 
or the Pacific Islands find that each of their 
countries now has the precious number of 
100 visas permitted to it. But what the law 
gives with one hand it takes away with the 
other. Because it states that any person 
born in any other country of the world, in 
South America, where no quotas are applied, 
for instance, or in a European country like 
Germany, where there is a high quota—any 
person born in any country in the world— 
if he be of Asiatic parents—is charged against 
the Asiatic quota, small as it is, not against 
the quota of his birth, of which he is a 
citizen. Again, if the national-origins quota 
is to be applied, then a person born in Eng- 
land, of a Chinese parent or parents who 
have become British citizens, should emigrate 
to the United States under the British quota. 
But his number is charged against the 
Asiatic country of which his parents or an- 
cestors are descendants. There is abso- 
lutely no justification or logic for this dis- 
criminatory feature. 

vr 

Lastly, let us not forget one of the great- 
est mockeries and ironies to be found any- 
where in this unfortunate piece of legisla- 
tion. I refer to the fact that while citizens 
of Greece, who are our stanch and digni- 
fied allies in the present struggle, are con- 
sidered to be worth only 300 per year, former 
members of the Nazi and Fascist Parties of 
Germany and Italy and the Falangist Party 
of Spain are considered to be excellent ma- 
terial to be welcomed to the United States. 
How is this possible? 


The law excludes all members, present 
and past, of organizations which advocate 
the establishment in the United States of 
a totalitarian dictatorship. Mr. Robert Alex- 
ander, the Assistant Chief of the State De- 
partment Visa Division, was asked to give 
an interpretation of this sentence. He said 
that the State Department has interpreted 
the key words in the United States to mean 
that a ban will not be applied to former Nazi 
or Fascist Party members, because the Fas- 
cist, Nazi, and Falangist Parties will not be 
considered as having advocated totalitarian- 
ism in the United States, even though they 
may have advocated totalitarianism in their 
own countries. Thus a person who spent 
years denouncing or destroying democracy 
in his own land would be welcome as a fit 
candidate for citizenship in America. This 
is simply ridiculous on the face of it. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Frank- 
fort, Germany, on the 11th of November said 
that the United States Consulate there esti- 
mated that 4,000 former Nazis, previously 
denied admission to America, are now eligible 
to be reconsidered—and that probably as 
many as two-thirds of them would ulti- 
mately be approved. A few days later the 
New York Times editorialized on this ironic 
situation. 

The editorial read, in part, as follows: 
“A new quirk has been found in that mis- 
begotten piece of legislation known as the 
McCarran Act. This new law contains a 
provision against Communists and former 
Communists entering the United States as 
immigrants. We certainly do not wish to 
admit anyone who has the faintest shred of 
sympathy with communism. Our domestic 
Communists are quite sufficient for our 
needs. We don’t want any more. 

“But it now appears that whereas the old 
law barred not only Communists but also 
Nazis, Fascists, and Falangists, the new law 
contains no such provision. The conse- 
quence is that, while one breed of totali- 
tarians is excluded, other breeds are appar- 
ently welcomed. We could acquire an in- 
fusion of former storm troopers and others 
who shared in Hitler’s guilt. These veterans 
of an unholy crusade against civilization 
would perhaps crowd aside some of Hitler’s 
surviving victims who might otherwise have 
been admitted. 

“No doubt at the present moment com- 
munism is more dangerous to our safety 
than nazism, fascism, or falangism. But 
safety is not the only object of our democ- 
racy. Integrity is also a necessity, and in- 
tegrity demands that if the McCarran Act 
in this respect permits what it seems to 
permit, the act should be amended.” 

The bill was passed last July. In Septem- 
ber Truman appointed a seven-man Com- 
mission to study and evaluate it. The Com- 
mission consisted of Philip B. Perlman, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States; Earl G. Harrison, former United 
States Commissioner of Immigration; Mon- 
signor John O'Grady, secretary, National 
Council of Catholic Charities; Rev. Thad- 
deus Gullixson, president, Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary of St. Paul; Clarence E. 
Picket, honorary secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers); Adrian S. 
Fischer, legal adviser to the State Depart- 
ment; Thomas C. Finucane, Department of 
Justice. 

This Commission conducted exhaustive 
hearings all over the Nation. It received 
testimony in writing and listened to testi- 
mony orally. It studied the matter for 
many, many weeks and when it published its 
conclusion in January of 1953, they were no 
more than was to be expected from a body 
as fairminded and impartial as was the 
Commission. 

The general conclusions of Truman’s Com- 
mission were as follows: 

1. That the act applies discriminations 
against human beings on account of na- 
tional origin, creed, and color. 
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2. That it rests upon an attitude of hos- 
tility and distrust of all aliens. 

3. That it ignores the needs of the United 
States in domestic affairs and foreign 
policies. 

4. That it contains unnecessary and un- 
reasonable restrictions and penalties against 
individuals. 

5. That it is badly drafted, confusing, and 
in some respects, unworkable. 

Then the Commission went ahead to make 
many, many positive recommendations for 
changes and a completely different orienta- 
tion and approach toward the problem of 
how to handle the question of immigration. 

This is the story briefly. I tell it to you 
because in my judgment the passage of this 
bill has represented a blot on the American 
escutcheon. We cannot preach democracy 
and refuse to practice it. We cannot long 
endure such an unbearable discrepancy be- 
tween theory and practice. We can neither 
maintain face with our own past and ideals 
nor with the world outside whose friend- 
ship we seek to win in these critical days, 
If we permit this to remain unaltered and 
unamended upon the books of our land, then 
much which is precious is destroyed and 
the possibilities of future acts of great al- 
truism and idealism in the direction of lib- 
erating man from those forces which would 
enslave him no longer remain within our 
option but must fall to abler and more hon- 
est hands. America will have become sub- 
verted from the purpose for which she was 
founded and her name will become tarnished 
in the minds of her children and in the 
minds of her allies, 

It therefore becomes urgently necessary 
for those of us who love this democracy and 
take seriously its dreams, to exert every 
possible effort to support our President in 
his appeal to Congress to remove the dis- 
criminatory features of this bill. The proc- 
esses of democracy may be slow but we must 
utilize them. Let us accumulate all the 
pressure we can in the most democratic fash- 
ion upon our Congressmen and Senators 
who“ must ultimately either heed or ignore 
Eisenhower's request for an amended bill. 
I intend to send a copy of this sermon to 
all of the Senators and Congressmen of the 
State of Wisconsin. I wish you would take 
it upon yourselves to write personal letters, 
however short, to our Senators and Con- 
gressmen indicating that it is your wish and 
desire for America to express herself, not 
in the crochety voice of an old man from 
Nevada who may no longer be dreaming the 
dreams, but in a young and vigorous voice 
of the new generations who are willing to 
live through the years of anguish and blood 
and toil if they have the feeling that on the 
horizon rests the possibility of a shinier and 
brighter America, Please write. Please do 
not put this off as being inconsequential. 
Please flex your muscles and utilize your 
strength. This is the only weapon, and ulti- 
mately the best weapon, democracy affords 
us, Amen, 


Southeast Missourians Insist on Economy 
and Would Welcome Tax Relief, but 
83 Percent Say They Favor Balancing 
Budget Before Reducing Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


ér, believing there is a general interest 
in the results of a questionnaire which 
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I recently circulated throughout the 
10th Congressional District of Missouri, 
I have obtained permission to repro- 
duce herewith a news release which ap- 
peared in several of the newspapers of 
southeast Missouri, and also to include 
a tabulation of the results of this ques- 
tionnaire, indicating that the people of 
the district which I have the privilege 
and honor of representing are opposed 
to any reduction in taxes until it is defi- 
nitely ascertained that there can be a 
balanced budget. 
Herewith the news release: 


While southeast Missourians are insisting 
on economy in the operation of the Federal 
Government and would welcome relief from 
high taxes, nevertheless there appears to be 
no question but that they are primarily in- 
terested in balancing the budget before at- 
tempting to reduce taxes, according to Con- 
gressmah Pau. C. Jones, who this week 
announced the result of a poll of the people 
living in the 10th Congressional District of 
southeast Missourl on a variety of timely 
issues. 

Conducting his own poll, Congressman 
Jones mailed his questionnaires to approxi- 
mately 40,000 box holders in small towns 
and rural districts, while slightly more than 
10,000 went to names selected on a spot- 
check basis from telephone directories in 
the larger towns and cities of the district, 
While only 4,000 of the questionnaires have 
been returned, this is actually a larger per- 
centage than usually responds in such a 
poll, where a 5-percent return is considered 
sufficient to make a fair appraisal of the 
views of the entire group. The fact that 
approximately 8 percent returned the ques- 
tionnaire convinces Congressman Jones that 
he has information which, in most cases, at 
least, can be considered representative of 
the views of the more than 330,000 constitu- 
ents in southeast Missouri. 

Actually, the official tabulation inchides 
only 3,271 of the questionnaires, those that 
‘were tabulated at the end of a 3-week period 
following receipt of the first returns. About 
3,500 questionnaires were returned during 
the first 3 weeks, and an additional 500 have 
since arrived, but as the tabulators moved 
through the returns as they were received 
daily, there was found to be practically no 
change in percentages and for that reason, 
Congressman Jones said he felt there was 
nothing to be gained by waiting longer be- 
fore analyzing the results. 

While a mere tabulation of “yes” and “no” 
answers is not significant, the Congressman 
said that the overwhelming majorities in 
some cases are significant even without tak- 
ing into consideration the comments that 
were included on approximately one-fourth 
of the questionnaires returned. Some of 
these comments were brief, others in the 
form of discussions taking up as much as 
three single-spaced typewritten pages. Most 
were pertinent to the questions while others 
gave expressions on subjects not included 
in the questionnaire. 

Interest in the 14 questions ranged from 
a return of 98 percent who expressed their 
opinion on Federal aid to education to the 
86 percent who voiced an opinion on state- 
hood for Hawaii. and Alaska, while the ques- 
tion of balancing the budget before reducing 
taxes tied with that of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President by popular vote, 
each of these being answered by a high 96 
percent, 3,144 out of the 3,271 returning 
questionnaires. $ 

Now as to the actual votes, with a brief 
analysis by Congressman JoNES: 

While some of those reporting expressed 
the belief that there could be some tax 
reduction while balancing the budget, -83 
percent said they wanted the budget bal- 
anced first, the vote being 2,606 “Yes” to 
538 “No” to the question, “Do you favor 


balancing the budget before attempting to 
reduce taxes?” 

One must take into consideration the com- 
ments accompanying the vote on the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor Federal aid to schools?” 
as there were probably more contingencies 
expressed on this question than any other 
one, despite the fact that an overwhelming 
percentage of 73 percent were for aid, to 27 
percent against. As a general principle the 
people are for more money and adequate 
funds for education, but demand that con- 
trol of our schools be left with local boards, 
for throughout the replies could be detected 
a fear that the Federal Government might 
attempt to obtain control through the grant- 
ing of aid. While he said that he had not 
had time to make a special tabulation on 
this question, Congressman Jones estimated 
that at least half of those who said they 
favored Federal aid, placed some restriction 
on the way in which this aid would be 
handled. Incidentally, the Congressman 
said that he personally read each of the com- 
ments and had already answered a few hun- 
dred of those calling for replies. 

Eighty-five out of 100 persons responding 
to the question, “Do you favor a continua- 
tion of the farm support program under 
under which farmers may obtain loans on 
cotton, corn, wheat, and other basic com- 
modities?” indicated that they favored such 
a program, and 89 percent of those returning 
questionnaires voted on this question. 

To indicate that a majority understood 
the problem upon which they were expressing 
themselves, 76 percent answered the ques- 
tion, If your answer to the above question is 
“Yes,” do you favor a continuation of price 
supports at (a) 90 percent of parity with 
marketing quotas when ne and 90 
percent of those voting said they favored 
marketing quotas when necessary in order 
to have 90 percent of parity. On the other 
hand, only 48 percent expressed themselves 
on the second half of this question which 
dealt with price supports without any con- 
trols, and even then 56 percent of those vot- 
ing said they were opposed. There was little 
if any difference on this program in the votes 
coming from the rural sections and the larger 
towns, and in southeast Missouri, at least, it 
would be safe to say that 80 percent of the 
people favor a price support program at 90 
percent of parity, with acreage controls and 
marketing quotas when necessary. 

A question which brought forth a large 
number of replies, 95 percent to be exact, was 
No. 11 on the list, Do you favor increasing 
the length of the term of office of Represent- 
atives in Congress from 2 to 4 years? The 
Congressman said that while he appreciated 
the implication of confidence in the present 
Representative, he was inclined to believe 
that many of the 68 percent who said they 
favored such a change had not fully con- 
sidered the safeguards which our Founding 
Fathers had in mind when they provided the 
short term for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, While there are many adyan- 
tages to the Representative, and some to the 
people, Congressman Jones said that he 
doubted the wisdom of this proposed move 
which has been endorsed by former Vice 
President Barkley and many other leaders 
outside of Congress. 

Although 3,084 of the 3,271 questionnaires 
showed an answer to the question, Do you 
favor remoyal of all price and wage controls?. 
there was less unanimity of opinion than 
on any question since 48 percent said they 
favored such removal (which has taken 
place) while 52 percent voiced opposition. 
Many wives wrote on the back of the ques- 
tionnaire that they did not agree with their 
husbands who had voted in favor of removal 
of controls, 

Another close question was that of “Do you 
favor an increase in parcel post rates to 
reduce deficiencies in the Post Office Depart- 
ment?” On this, 53 percent said increase 
rates if that is what it takes to eliminate the 
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postal deficit, but at the same time, a large 
percentage of these expressed the same view 
as the 47 percent opposed to any increase, 
who said, Let's have more efficiency in the 
post office operation and it won't be necessary 
to increase parcel post rates.” Others said if 
any increases are contemplated, let’s have 
them on other services as well, particularly 
third class mail, including the circulars that 
clog up the mail. And, of course, there were 
those who said, cut out all of the free mailing 
privileges which Members of Congress have, 
as well as other Government agencies, True, 
there are many abuses, and some savings 
could be made here, but the post office budget 
could not be balanced even if all “free mail” 
was paid for at regular rates, according to the 
Congressman. 

Only one-fifth of those voting expressed 
any need for the return of two mail deliveries 
a day in the residential sections of our cities 
and towns having free delivery, the vote be- 
ing 2384 to 613 against resuming the second 
delivery. 

Some exception was taken to the wording 
of the question, “Do you favor a program of 
compulsory health insurance?” and some 
may say that the word “co: ' was 
responsible for the large one-sided vote of 
30 percent for to 70 percent against. There 
were several constructive suggestions on how 
the Government might offer some aid in a 
general health program. 

On the question of statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, an overwhelming majority ap- 
peared to favor bringing in both as states, 
although many of those expressing an opin- 
ion said, in effect, “Either both or none.” 
There was little difference in the interest of 
one over the other, although in the case of 
Hawaii which was mentioned first, the vote 
was 86 percent yes and 14 percent no; while 
on Alaska, the percentage was 85 percent 
yes, and 15 percent no, with approximately 
the same number of persons expressing a 
desire for one without the other. 

By a vote of almost 2 to 1, 34 percent in 
the affirmative and 66 percent in the nega- 
tive, the people of southeast Missouri in an- 
swering the question, “Do you favor a plan 
whereby former Presidents of the United 
States would serve as ex-officio members of 
the United States Senate?” said that they 
definitely believed that every Member of the 
Senate should be there only after being 
selected by the people in an election. 

One of the largest percentages favoring 
any of the proposals mentioned on the ques- 
tionnaire, was that showing that the people 
believe that the President of the United 
States should be elected by a popular vote, 
Many in voicing their approval of such a 
plan, said they realized the mechanics of 
working out such a plan would present 
many difficulties, and no suggestions were 
made as to how the nominations could be 
handled on a national basis, but the vote 
on the question, “Do you favor the election 
of President and Vice President by popular 
vote?“ brought forth a response from 3,144 
of the 3,271 persons, with the result that 82 
percent voted “Yes,” while only 18 percent 
appeared to favor the present plan. 

Although there might be some differences 
of opinion as to how the program should be 
administered, the people of southeast Mis- 
souri, both farmers and city dwellers appre- 
ciate the benefits and possibilities of a soil- 
conservation program and were more than 
3 to 1 in favor of the question, "Do you favor 
a continuation of the present program of 
soil conservation with the Federal Govern- 
ment participating in the cost?“ Of those 
returning the questionnaires, 3,015 of the 
3,271, or 92 percent, expressed themselves on 
this question. 

While the smaller number answering the 
question indicates there might have been 
some confusion because of the way it was 
worded, there is no question but what a 
majority of the people in southeast Missouri 
believe it would be a mistake to eliminate 
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segregation in our schools at this time. 
While several qualified their answers by say- 
ing they were not opposed to nonsegregation 
in colleges and universities, and many said 
they were sincere in their belief that the 
Negro should have equal opportunities and 
comparable facilities, they did not believe it 
would be fair to either the Negro or white 
pupils to discontinue the practice and cus- 
tom of separate schools for the two races. 
Of the 2,938 votes, 2,049 opposed any change. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Results of questionnaire mailed from office 
of Congressman Paul. C. Jones, 10th District 
of Missouri, during February 1953, to approx- 
imately 50,000 persons (40,000 to boxholders 
in small towns and rural districts, 10,000 to 
telephone subscribers selected on spot-check 
basis in larger towns and cities). 

Tabulation below includes 3,271 question- 
naires received from March 1 through March 


20. (More than 4,000 received during month 


of March, but tabulations made on a day- 
to-day basis indicated no change in per- 
centages could be anticipated by completing 
tabulation of all questionnaires returned.) 

1. Do you favor a continuation of the farm 
price support program under which farmers 
may obtain Government loans òn cotton, 
corn, wheat, and other basic commodities? 
(2,922 answers.) Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 
percent. 

2. If you answer to No. 1 is “Yes,” do you 
favor a continuation of price supports, at 
(a) 90 percent of parity with marketing quo- 
tas when necessary? (2,481 answers.) Yes, 
90 percent; no, 10 percent. (b) 90 percent 
of parity without any controls? (1,597 
answers.) Yes, 44 percent; no, 56 percent. 

3. Do you favor a continuation of the pres- 
ent program of soil conservation with the 
Federal Government participating in the 
cost? (3,015 answers.) Yes, 76 percent; no 
24 percent. 

4. Do you favor Federal aid to schools? 
8 answers.) Tes, 73 percent; no, 27 per- 
cent. 

5. Do you favor a program of compulsory 
health insurance? (3,077 answers.) Yes, 
30 percent; no, 70 percent. 

6. Do you favor an increase in parcel-post 
rates to reduce deficits in the Post Office 
Department? (3,066 answers.) Yes, 53 per- 
cent; no, 47 percent. 

7. Do you favor resuming two mail de- 
liveries a day in the cities which was dis- 
continued as an economy measure? (2,997 
answers). Yes, 20 percent; no, 80 percent. 

8. Do you favor removal of all price and 
wage controls? (3,084 answers). Tes, 48 per- 
cent; no, 52 percent. 

9. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes, 86 percent; no, 14 percent. For Alaska? 
Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 percent. 

10. Do you favor increasing the length of 
the term of office of Representative in Con- 
gress from 2 to 4 years? (3,097 answers). 
Yes, 68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

11, Do you favor the election of President 
and Vice President by popular vote instead 
of the present plan (by the votes of electors 
from the States)? (3,144 answers). Yes, 82 
percent; no, 18 percent. 

12. Do you favor a plan whereby former 
Presidents of the United States would be- 
come ex officio members of the United States 
Senate? (3,043 answers.) Yes, 34 percent; 
no, 66 percent, 

13. Do you favor legislation to eliminate 
segregation in public schools? (2,938 an- 
swers). Yes, 30 percent; no, 70 percent. 

14. Do you favor balancing the budget be- 
fore attempting to reduce taxes? (3,144 an- 
swers). Yes, 83 percent; no, 17 percent. 

Above tabulation of Tes“ and No“ an- 
swers not necessarily conclusive due to large 
percentage of questionnaires carrying com- 
ments qualifying answers, 
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Great Responsibility Is Seen Toward 
Returning United States Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing his return from a visit in Korea 
in the company of Catholic and Protest- 
ant clergy, under auspices of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, Rabbi Morris 
Lieberman, of Baltimore, last week dis- 
cussed his trip before members of the 
Baltimore Hebrew Congregation. 

Rabbi Lieberman, who was born in 
1909, is a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati and was ordained at the 
Hebrew Union College.. Since 1937 he 
has been serving at the Baltimore He- 
brew Congregation, with the exception 
of the 4 years during which he served as 
a chaplain in the United States Army 
during World War II. 

Rabbi Lieberman’s informative and 
inspiring account of his visit with our 
troops in Korea is.deseribed-in the fol- 
lowing article appearing in the Balti- 
more Sun, April 18, 19532 

Great RESPONSIBILITY Is SEEN TOWARD 
RETURNING UNITED STATES TROOPS 

A great responsibility rests upon the people 
of this country to see that the youthful 
years of American troops in Korea have not 
been wasted, Rabbi- Morris Lieberman last 
night told a congregation that crowded the 
large synagogue of the Baltimore Hebrew 
Co; n. 

The rabbi, who recently returned from a 
visit to Korea with Catholic and Protestant 
clergy under the auspices of the Air Force, 
emphasized that the voice of religion, the 
voice of all America, should be raised now 
for an honorable peace, 

RETURNS WITH A QUESTION 

He said he returned with a question in 
mind: Are we willing to make sacrifices to 
carry the burdens that peace requires? 

‘There was not a seat vacant in the temple, 

one of the largest in the city, as the rabbi 
told how a Catholic bishop, several Catholic 
priests, several Protestant ministers, includ- 
ing an 83-year-old Negro clergyman, accom- 
panied by chief chaplains of the Air Force 
and Army, traveled 27,000 miles by plane in 
135 hours and how the party spent 16 days 
en route. 
On arrival in Japan, Rabbi Lieberman 
found a special plane waiting to take him 
to the Korean front for the recent Jewish 
Passover. Referring to religious holidays, he 
noted that the Catholic clergy, crossing the 
international dateline, lost Good Friday. 


ACTIVITY ON WIDE SCALE 


In Korea he traveled by plane. He said 
he found there an abundance of military 
installations, masses of soldiers and endless 
conyoys moving in every direction. 

In the front lines with the 7th Division 
he made observations from a dugout with a 
picture window which recently caused criti- 
cism when cables from Korea described the 
visit of Army brass as a dress rehearsal. 

In Pusan, Rabbi Lieberman said, three 
Seder services were held, the first two being 
attended by 600 Jewish soldiers and the third 
by 400. He asserted “to watch the men com- 
ing into services was an affecting experi- 
ence.” They came dirty, unshaven, and 
clutching their rifles; soldiers “desperately 
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young compelled to give up their years of 
youth and strength.” 


COUNCIL’S WORK PRAISED 


He lauded the efforts of the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Council to make the high holi- 
days effective. There were matzoth in abun- 
dance, sufficient wine, Passover candy, soup, 
chicken, and other delicacies. 

He added that the Jews are the only de- 
nomination that have supplied chaplains 
needed by the Department of Defense. Fre- 
quently he referred indirectly to his own 
chaplaincy during the last war. 

All of the chaplains are doing a “splendid 
job,” he asserted, especially in counseling. 
Because most of the troops are passing 
through their most formative years, the 
chaplains are particularly giving their at- 
tention to needed guidance and counseling 
that youth requires, the rabbi said. 


ATHEIST CHANGES VIEWS 


He gave an account of a soldier, an atheist 
before reaching Korea, who told the rabbi 
that he now knows the meaning of re 

The morale of the soldiers, he added, at 
least is as good as the morale at home and 
the Armed Forces are doing their duty in 
a splendid way. However, the morale is a 
unit morale, although the soldiers do not 
consider themselves crusaders primarily be- 
cause they do not obtain much news, espe- 
cially those in the front lines. 

The usual prayer books were dispensed 
with for the service. Instead the congrega- 
tion followed in pamphiets brought back by 
Rabbi Lieberman a special form of Jewish 
See prepared for the men fighting in the 

ent, 


Eisenhower’s Big Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
8 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by vir- 
tue of the unanimous consent heretofore 
extended me so to do, I am pleased to 
herewith present to the attention of your 
distinguished self and likewise the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues in this 83d Con- 
gress an editorial which appeared Thurs- 
day, April 16, 1953; in one of the out- 
standing newspapers in my native State 
of California, to-wit: Huntington Park 
Daily Signal, which is published in the 
important city of Huntington Park, Los 
Angeles County, Calif. 

No doubt you will agree with me that 
this editorial is not only timely but it 
says in comparatively few words what is 

in the hearts, minds, and spirits of the 
American people of our great Nation, 
The editorial follows: 


EIsENHOWER's Bic VISION 


President Eisenhower has today opened a 

new era in the struggle for a free and peace- 
ful world. The President’s powerful speech 
immediately puts all nations in a new and 
clear relationship. All now know where they 
stand and what are the demands of peace 
in a world without Stalin, 
The President set the goals explicitly. He 
refused to compromise with principle in any 
instance or in any area. And he offered one 
great bargain. 

As President of the United States Mr. 
Eisenhower speaks with greater authority 
than any other free world leader. He made 
the most, today, of his great position and 
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large opportunity. It would be difficult to 
imagine a better speech at this time in the 
affairs of nations. 

The President spoke to his own people, to 
all resisting Communist aggression, and to 
the new Russian leaders. 


> ULTIMATE DEMANDS 


There was not one iota of bluster, of 
sword-rattling, or of insult to the Commu- 
nists. There was not a trace of compromise 
with less than an absolutely secure and 
just peace. 

His words were conceived in such apparent 
dedication to man’s welfare and compassion 
for the tragic world of man’s own making 
that there is no room for quibble with his 
vision. His is the largest view. And he de- 
manded that in every case the Communists 
perform the ultimate in deeds dependent 
upon good faith. 

Mr. Eisenhower said we hope for a united 
Korea founded on free elections, a united 
Germany founded on free elections, a with- 
drawal of Communist guerrillas in Indochina 
and Malaya, and for the return by Russia 
of World War II prisoners. 


DIPLOMATIC BRILLIANCE 


Much is said of the importance of “diplo- 
matic initiative.” The Eisenhower speech is 
as lesson in diplomatic initiative. 
It is now all up to the Russians to perform. 
Any words they speak without performance 
will ring with the ridiculous. And Mr. 
Eisenhower spoke with a tact that is new in 
United States addresses to the Russian 
bosses. In every way he held the door open 
for concrete action. 

He made no bargain with principles. The 
only bargain he offered was the bargain of 
disarmament. After the world has agreed 
upon a foolproof system of disarmament, the 
President said, the United States is ready to 
contribute generously to a world reconstruc- 
tion fund to fight the battle, not against 
man, but against human want and misery. 

No President has yet outlined the respon- 
sibilities facing the American people and all 
peoples with such large vision, or with such 
firm beliefs that these goals are within our 
power to achieve. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a letter which has just come to 
me from one of my valued constituents 
who has made a survey of the rent situ- 
ation in my hometown. Downingtown, 
Pa., was one of the municipalities in my 
congressional district which permitted 
rent: control to lapse last September. 
‘Those who protested such action claimed 
that rents would skyrocket, but the in- 
formation now at hand indicates that 
the average increase was only approxi- 
mately $3 per month, or percentagewise 
an increase of 11 percent. These facts, 
I think, completely explode the theory 
that the removal of rent controls will 
precipitate mass eviction or the gouging 


of tenants by their landlords. My cor- 
respondent's letter is as follows: 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA., April 14, 1953. 
Hon. PAUL B. DAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran PauL: Since Downingtown is the 
largest town in the county which was freed 
from rent controls on September 30, I 
thought it would be interesting to make a 
survey to see what the increase would be. 

In conducting this survey, I have rents 
covering 106 houses and apartments in 
Downingtown. The lowest rent is $12 per 
month and the highest is $90 per month. 
The total monthly rents collected as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, were $3,226.25 and as of 
March 31, 1953, 6 months. after controls 
ceased, the total monthly rents were $3,582.15 
or a percentage increase of 11 percent. You 
will also notice that the average rental was 
approximately $30 per month and that the 
average increase in dollars was only approxi- 
mately $3. This survey certainly shows there 
was no mass eviction or gouging by land- 
lords as was predicted by the proponents of 
continued rent control. 

I am hoping that since rents are the only 
thing that are still controlled that these will 
be permitted to find their own level as they 
have done here in Downingtown, 

Sincerely, 
Everett J. Hoopes. 


Danser of Treaty Law, or the Greatest 
Threat to American Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and honor to be the guest of 
the 62d Continental. Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on Tuesday, April 21, 1953, at its meeting 
which was designated as National De- 
fense Night. 

Under permission previously granted 
me, I am indeed proud and happy to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
address of welcome delivered by one of 
the finest, most patriotic and Christian 
statesmen who have served in the United 
States Senate, the Honorable JOHN W. 
Bricker, of Ohio; together with the 
speech entitled, “Dangers of Treaty Law, 
or the Greatest Threat to American 
Freedom,” which was delivered by Mr. 
Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association. 

Every God-fearing patriotic citizen of 
our beloved country should have knowl- 
edge of and appreciate the wonderful 
work Mr. Holman has been doing, at a 
great personal sacrifice, to arouse the 
American people to the dangers of 
treaty law to the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the least that those of 
us who believe in this crusade so ably 
led by Mr. Frank Holman can do is to 
give him our continuous support in his 
efforts to awaken every individual and 
organization to the dangers of treaty- 
making powers which could jeopardize 
the fundamental rights to freedom of 
all segments of our population. 
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The above-mentioned follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN W. BRICKER TO 
THE 62D CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


It is a very great honor to be given the 
opportunity to deliver the message of greet- 
ing to this convention of one of America’s 
most respected patriotic societies. 

You are meeting here in Washington with a 
new administration in power. You have not 
had that experience for more than 20 years. 
It is only natural, therefore, that you should 
seek tangible evidence of the changes in 
government promised during the campaign 
last year. 

There are some who assert there has been 
little change. This view, I submit, is a 
dangerous over-simplification. If, during the 
course of your deliberations in this 62d 
Continental Congress, you will probe beneath 
the surface of our vast bureaucracy, I think 
you will find momentous changes in the 
making. To render an accurate report to 
your State and local chapters, you must un- 
derstand why the visible evidence of change 
is so slight. For purposes of illustration, I 
shall refer to the administration's position in 
regard to our proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to safeguard the exercise of the treaty- 
making power sponsored by 64 Democrats and 
Republicans. 

First, mistakes have been made. They will 
continue to be made until a back-log of un- 
derstanding and experience is developed. The 
most serious mistake, in my judgment, is the 
administration’s belief that an unlimited 
treatymaking power is essential to the con- 
duct of the Nation’s foreign policy. When 
such power proves unnecessary in practice, 
the desire to retain it should disappear. Af- 
ter all, if Mr. Dulles can vividly describe the 
dangers of the treaty power as a private citi- 
zen in 1952 and then minimize those same 
dangers as Secretary of State in 1953, who 
can say that he will not switch back to his 
original position in 1954? 

Second, many of the policymaking posi- 
tions in the Executive branch are filled by 
hold-over personnel. This situation could 
not be corrected overnight without bringing 
vital governmental operations to a complete 
standstill. Changes in the State Depart- 
ment may be refiected ultimately in a more 
enlightened view concerning the treaty 
power. 

Third, it is characteristic of every incom- 
ing administration to believe for a time that 
it has a mandate from all the American peo- 
ple. As a consequence, we find in the early 
days of each new administration an effort to 
please all the people all the time. The sug- 
gestion that a bipartisan commission be cre- 
ated to study the treatymaking power is one 
indication of this attitude. Every new ad- 
ministration eventually realizes, however, 
that its mandate comes from a majority of 
the voting population and that it is political 
suicide to ignore the strong convictions of 
that majority in an effort to win the favor 
of a small segment of the opposition. Since 
the voting groups which supported the ad- 
ministration in the last election favor by an 
overwhelming majority the adoption of a 
treaty. control amendment, I am confident 
the administration will eventually be re- 
sponsive to their views. 

Fundamental principles in regard to the 
nature of government cannot be compro- 
mised. The proposed amendment to limit 
the treatymaking power is such an issue. If 
the treatymaking power remains unlimited, 
we live under a Constitution of unlimited 
powers. It will be too late to proclaim our 
inalienable rights once they have been 
alienated by an exercise of the treaty power 
never intended by the Founding Fathers. 

We have an administration dedicated, I be- 
lieve, not to imposing its will on the people 
but anxious to effectuate their wishes. Al- 
ready, the new administration has heeded 
the voice of the people by announcing a 
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radically different treaty policy from that 
pursued. in the past. Secretary of State 
Dulles has declared that the United States 
will not sign the United Nations draft 
Covenants on Human Rights, In addition, 
he has announced that the treatymaking 
power will not be used to achieve “internal 
social reforms” or to regulate what are es- 
sentially matters of domestic concern.” This 
is precisely the treatymaking policy which 
your great organization has long advocated. 

Whatever criticism you may care to express 
concerning the administration’s opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 1, it should be 
tempered with the realization that this ad- 
ministration has reversed: a very dangerous 
treaty policy. 

My pleasure in welcoming you to Wash- 
ington is enhanced by the fact that I shall 
be able to hear your principal speaker of 
the evening, Mr. Frank E. Holman. As I 
have pointed out many times, my own reali- 
zation of the dangers of treaty law stemmed 
directly from the articles written by Frank 
Holman for the American Bar Association 
Journal. Since that time leaders of the 
American Bar Association and I have worked 
independently in trying to write an appro- 
priate text for a constitutional amendment. 
With the passage of time, our ideas have 
tended to merge in a common text. I am 
confident that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee will report a text which the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the 63 sponsors and I 
can give whole-hearted support. 

I could not extend a more appropriate 
message of greeting to your 62d Continental 
Congress than to recommend as a model for 
your public affairs activities Frank Holman’s 
great crusade for a treaty clause amendment. 

It proves the value of anticipatory action. 
Too often a threatened danger seems so re- 
mote that the people are not alerted in time. 
He has proved what one determined individ- 
ual can do when he concentrates on essen- 
tial goals and refuses to waste time on low- 
priority targets. 

Frank Holman has proved the value of 
painstaking research, and of a long and care- 
fully prepared campaign of education. It 
is almost criminal the way so many worthy 
causes are hurt because their supporters are 
intemperate or ill-informed. 

We must not hesitate to give generously 
of our time and money to see that the Ameri- 
can people secure permanent protection 
against abuse of the treaty power. The Bill 
of Rights must be extended to treaties and 
the Constitution must be preserved against 
unlimited treaty power. 

The one indispensable requirement for 
such service as Frank Holman and the 
American Bar Association have rendered is 
a patriotic love of America and its form of 
government. That you have in ample meas- 
ure. You need only to act on the inspira- 
tion of that love. If we preserve the in- 
alienable rights of our people in the spiritual 
realm and never permit their transfer to the 
temporal power of government, either our 
own or any international power, our coun- 
try will fulfill its great destiny in preserving 
the liberties of mankind and man’s God- 
given right to govern himself. 


DANGERS oF TREATY LAW, OR THE GREATEST 
THREAT TO AMERICAN FREEDOM 


(By Frank E. Holman) 


Iam glad to be here and to have the oppor- 
tunity of addressing you and your great 
patriotic organization on this, your National 
Defense Night. It was almost exactly a 
year ago that I had the honor and the privi- 
lege of speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Sons of the American Revolution in Houston, 
Texas. My theme is much the same tonight 
as it was a year ago though I approach it 
under a different title and bring the subject 
matter up to date. In fact, my theme and 


purpose for the last four years has been, in 
one form or another, designed to alert the 


American people to the dangers of what has- 


been called treaty law. 

As we meet here tonight America faces 
many perils and many threats. It is no 
mere matter of emotion or rhetoric to say 
that our individual freedoms and our form 
of government are challenged as never before, 
and on many fronts. Some would doubtless 
say that communism is the greatest threat 
to American freedom. Certainly we have 
tolerated the high priests of this subversive 
and atheistic ideology in many places—in 
our schools and in our colleges, in the pro- 
fessions and in business, and in the policy 
echelons of the Federal Government and in 
the United Nations. 

Americans are characteristically a kindly 
people and hence a tolerant people. But you 
cannot successfully fight a militant, anti- 
American ideology with tolerance and kind- 
ness. America during the last few years has 
almost been crucified on a cross of tolerance 
and appeasement. This policy of tolerance 
and appeasement has produced for us many 
disastrous Yaltas and Potsdams and will 
produce many more unless we recognize that 
in basic matters tolerance is not a virtue but 
only a snare and a delusion. 

I have frequently been criticized by World 
Federalists and others as being intolerant of 
the point of view of world-minded enthusi- 
asts. It is a favorite technique on the part 
of the Communists, fellow travelers, one- 
worlders, and others to try to get one to 
admit that there are two sides to every 
question, and often in a spirit of tolerance 
most Americans feel they must admit there 
are two sides to every question. But I re- 
mind you there are certain basic issues in 
life where one should refuse to tolerate the 
opposite point of view. For the American 
at least, there are not two sides to certain 
basic questions, 

For example, are there two sides to the 
proposition, “Thou shalt not steal“ —or 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor“ —or “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery’? No more are there two sides to 
the proposition thou shalt not undermine 
the Constitution of the United States or 
thou shalt not undermine and destroy the 
American form of government or the loyalty 
of our citizens to the American concept of 
government. On such questions, if I may 
use a seeming paradox, tolerance is not to 
be tolerated. 

We have not only tolerated Communists 
and fellow travelers in high places but we 
have tolerated inefficiency and corruption 
involving both personal and public dishon- 
esty. A facet of this dishonesty has been 
the resort to double talk and half truths on 
the part of our public officials. Some, there- 
fore, may well say that dishonesty and cor- 
ruption, double talk and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment are the greatest threats to the Re- 
public. On the other hand, some will say 
that inflation and the dishonest dollar is 
the greatest threat. Belatedly we have 
come to recognize these perils of commu- 
nism, dishonesty in its various forms, in- 
efficiency and even inflation, and are begin- 
ning to meet them head on instead of cas- 
ually tolerating them. Where perils are 
recognized for what they are and are brought 
out into the open and are being realistically 
and understandingly combatted the danger 
from them is less great than where a peril 
is not yet fully recognized by the high officers 
of government and by the press and by the 
American people. This I am afraid is still 
true of the dangers of “treaty law.” 

The distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, in his recent appearance 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, an- 
nounced a switch in the Government’s for- 
eign policy which occasioned a lifting of 
eyebrows in many quarters. Mr. Dulles stat- 
ed among other things that the present ad- 
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ministration does not intend to become a 
party to any Covenant on Human Rights 
or present it (the covenant) as a treaty for 
the consideration of the Senate. -He also 
said; “This administration does not intend to 
sign the Covenant on Political Rights of 
Women.“ Mr. Dulles also indicated that the 
presen administration would not press for 
the ratification of the Genocide: Convention, 

Prior to his appearance before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, at 11 a. m. on April 6, 
1953, Mr. Dulles had been an ardent sup- 
porter of the United Nations and its efforts 
in the field of so-called human rights. He 
was particularly sure that the Genocide Con- 
vention was a great humanitarian document 
and should be ratified. He had so far sup- 
ported the Genocide Convention as to pub- 
licly chide and upbraid the American Bar 
Association in September 1949 for opposing 
the ratification of that treaty. He gave a 
public interview at that time so intemper- 
ately criticizing the American Bar Associa- 
tion that on September 23, 1949, as president 
of that association I felt compelled to send 
him a wire pointing out that he had not 
given lawyer-like consideration to the mat- 
ter. He was not alone in this. I received 
wires from other prominent New York City 
lawyers protesting against the action of the 
American Bar Association in opposing the 
Genocide Convention. I had great pressure 
brought on me at the time as president of 
the American Bar Association—even a direct 
emissary from President Truman. Now the 
truth is, in my opinion, that none of these 
gentlemen had sufficiently studied the Geno- 
cide Convention and its impact on American 
rights to understand its meaning and impli- 
cations. This was also true of the provisions 
of the proposed Covenant on Human Rights 
and the proposed Convention on Freedom of 
Information—all of which “treaty proposals” 
have now been abandoned by the State De- 
partment—at least temporarily. 

The Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion was abandoned late in the Acheson 
administration, Now, why have they been 
abandoned? Because their former ardent 
supporters have at last adequately studied 
them? Or have they been abandoned be- 
cause great patriotic organizations like the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
the American Legion, and the American Bar 
Association, and many others throughout 
the country have so exposed these and other 
treaty proposals that as a strategic retreat 
to try to defeat the great national movement 
for a constitutional amendment these for- 
mer ardent supporters of the whole United 
Nations treaty program now say they do not 
intend to press for ratification by the United 
States of certain of these treaty proposals. 
I am publishing a fully documented pam- 
phlet, which will be off the press in about 
10 days, more fully dealing with this recent 
switch of strategy in State Department 
policy. 

That the switch has been recent or hur- 
ried is indicated. by the following fact: 

As late as December 29, 1952, in order not 
to misquote his views in a public address I 
was to make on January 29, 1953, I wired 
and wrote Mr. Dulles to ascertain whether 
he had changed his position on the Genocide 
Convention, and in view of his strong state- 
ment at Louisville on the dangers of “treaty 
law,” to get an expression of his attitude on 
the need for a constitutional amendment, 
To date I have received no answer thereto, 
except for a gracious acknowledgment by one 
of his secretaries in the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Therefore, it would seem clear that the 
distinguished Secretary of State must have 
made his switch regarding ratification of the 
Genocide Convention some time shortly prior 
to his appearance before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on April 6, 1953. Otherwise it 
would only be natural and courteous for him 
to have answered my letter. 
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Now in this same connection I want to say 
a few words about that portion of the press 
and those commentators (press and radio) 
that are still opposing a constitutional 
amendment to protect American rights 
against the dangers of “treaty law.” I do 
not know how this portion of the press and 
commentators similarly minded fee? about 
Mr. Dulles’ abandonment of Genocide and 
the Covenant on Human Rights, but some, 
largely led by the Washington Post, the New 
York Times, and my friend and fellow Rhodes 
scholar, Elmer Davis, have been greatly 
troubled in mind and spirit—but this much 
can be proved by the record, that except for 
the studies of the American Bar Association, 
the proposed Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation and the provisions in the Cove- 
nant imposing drastic and un-American re- 
strictions on freedom of press and freedom 
of speech would have destroyed free speech 
and a free press as we know them and enjoy 
them in America under the first provision of 
our own Bill of Rights. The record shows 
that the portions of the press and those com- 
mentators above referred to were all ardent 
supporters of the Convention on Freedom of 
Information and the Covenant on Human 
Rights. One is tempted so say, in the lan- 
guage of Edgar Bergen, “You Mortimers of 
the press and radio, how can you be so 
stupid?” 

Under such treaties and the proposed In- 
ternational Criminal Court, newspapermen, 
radio speakers, and others could be tried for 
criticizing Peron and Tito, or even Malenkov, 
if it was charged that the criticism “aggra- 
vated” our international relations and this 
fact would be exclusively determined by the 
international court. 

Prominent newspapermen participated in 
urging the Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation—there are many I could name, 
Many other newspapermen were merely 
apathetic and took little interest in what was 
being proposed in these international pro- 
posals to curb freedom of press. The Ameri- 
can press should be forever thankful to the 
American Bar Association in this matter. 
This also applies to radio speakers and com- 
mentators. Examine the report of the 
Hutchins commission on the freedom of the 
press, which was received with approval by 
a number of newspapermen of the country 
who are now opposing the constitutional 
amendment, and see what was proposed there 
with respect to these so-called appropriate 
curbs and limitations on freedom of the 
press. They are very similar to the curbs 
and limitations in totalitarian countries. 

Although Mr. Dulles now abandons rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention and 
ratification of a Human Rights Covenant, 
he says nothing whatever about abandoning 
the proposed Convention for the Establish- 
ment of an International Criminal Court for 
the trial of American citizens in time of 
peace for alleged offenses committed in the 
United States, and by an international court 
made up largely, if not entirely, of for- 
eigners—in which an American citizen could 
be tried in a foreign country without right 
of trial by jury, presumption of innocence, 
or the other important constitutional safe- 
guards that are afforded Americans when 
tried in their own courts. 

One of the so-called international crimes 
for which it is proposed to try an American 
in such a court is that of unfairly criticizing 
the personalities or policies of a foreign gov- 
ernment, where it is charged that such criti- 
cism is unfair and disruptive of cordial in- 
ternational relations. This could, of course, 
easily mean that speakers and writers and 
editors of newspapers in this country could 
be imprisoned, as Mr. Oatis is now impris- 
oned in Czechoslovakia for criticizing the 
status quo there. The proposal is to extra- 
dite Americans from America for some such 
so-called international offenses alleged to be 
committed in this country, and to try them 
in a foreign country. Can anyone imagine a 


more brazen and flagrant treaty proposal for 
violating our constitutional rights of freedom 
of speech and of press? 

Mr. Dulles says nothing about the present 
administration abandoning the proposed 
Convention on the Gathering and Interna- 
tional Transmission of News and Right of 
Correction, which would also place restric- 
tions and obligations on freedom of speech 
and freedom ot press, and subject American 
citizens to trial for so-called international 
crimes in the proposed international court. 
The former administration indicated it did 
not favor this convention in its present form, 

Mr. Dulles also says nothing about the 
present administration abandoning the pro- 
posed treaty with Israel recently transmitted 
to the Senate of the United States. This 
treaty provides that the nationals of either 
country shall not be barred from practicing 
their professions in the other country by 
reason of being aliens. Under the “most 
favored nation clause” included in many 
existing treaties to which the United States 
is a party, such a provision in the Israel 
Treaty would be automatically applicable to 
the nationals of a very large number of other 
countries. One of the fundamental salutary 
characteristics of the legal profession in this 
country is that a lawyer is an officer of the 
court and generally must take an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. No alien would be in a posi- 
tion to take such an oath and comply 
with it. 

Mr. Dulles says nothing about abandoning 
the official State Department declaration an- 
nounced by its official bulletin in Septem- 
ber 1950, that “there is now no real differ- 
ence between domestic and foreign affairs“ 
under which declaration or doctrine all our 
domestic rights and freedoms and laws be- 
come the subject of international negotia- 
tions and, hence, the subject of treaties un- 
der which our rights and freedom can be 
modified or bartered away for some so-called 
international purpose, as each and every ad- 
ministration may think it necessary for 
global defense or world peace. I am devot- 
ing some attention in my pamphlet soon to 
come off the press to this great fallacy that 
American domestic rights and freedoms must 
be modified or bartered away under the de- 
lusion that somehow world peace may 
thereby be achieved. 

Edmund Burke once pointed out, “The 
people never give up their liberty but under 
some delusion.” 

One great delusion for the moment is 
that many Americans seem to think we can 
save the world and achieve world peace by 
giving up American rights and American 
independence, 

Mr. Dulles says nothing about abandoning 
some 200 other treaties being spawned in 
the United Nations, or by the numerous 
ILO (International Labor Organization) 
treaties, that would affect many basic rights 
of American citizens and change the rela- 
tionship, as fixed by our Constitution, be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under the present constitutional 
situation as announced by Mr. Dulles in his 
Louisville speech last year, all these various 
treaties—and any others that may be 
thought up by the eager internationalists— 
affecting our civil, social, and economic 
rights, could become the supreme law of the 
land; in fact, Mr. Dulles says, “more supreme 
than ordinary laws.” 

Generally Mr. Dulles admitted, in his 
statement before the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, that all these various propo- 
sals in the United Nations occasioned a 
legitimate concern on the part of the citi- 
zens of this country because, as he frankly 
stated, they may impose upon our citizens 
conceptions regarding human rights alien to 
our traditional concept. But now the dis- 
tinguished Secretary opposes any constitu- 
tional amendment for the protection of the 
citizens of this country and for the protec- 
tion of the basic concepts of the Republic, 
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and instead he asks that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Senate and the 
Congress of the United States and the citi- 
zens of this country accept his assurance 
that, at least in certain of these matters, 
the present administration will not make 
treaties. He asks that we accept this per- 
sonal assurance in the face of his public and 
solemn declaration, as a constitutional law- 
yer, made before a regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Louisville, Ky., 
on April 12, 1952, as follows: 

“The treatymaking power is an extraordi- 
nary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take pow- 
ers away from the Congress and give them to 
the President; they can take powers from 
the State and give them to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to some international body and 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

Was there ever in the whole history of 
America such a specifie instance of asking 
the American people to rely upon a govern- 
ment of men instead of a government of law 
and appropriate constitutional restraints? 
Was there ever in the whole history of the 
legal profession in this country such a 
strange case of a plea in confession and 
avoidance? 

What the Secretary’s “plea” amounts to 
is that the alert citizens of this country and 
the more than 60 United States Senators 
having come into the court of public opin- 
ion with a charge that these proposed treaties 
are dangerous to American rights, the Secre- 
tary admits the charge and admits that the 
concern is “legitimate,” and yet, when a 
constitutional amendment in the nature of 
a restrainer or permanent injunction to pro- 
tect American rights is advocated, the Secre- 
tary says: “Yes; your concern is legitimate 
and we admit, in addition, that not only 
the laws of the country but the Constitution 
itself can be overridden by treaties; but you 
should not urge a constitutional amendment 
to prevent all these manifold dangers of 
treaty law because the present administra- 
tion is going to see that you are not hurt by 
this treaty law, and, as a token of our atti- 
tude in this matter, we are going to aban- 
don any further attempt to secure a ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention or the 
Covenant on Human Rights.” 

It is Mr. Dulles himself that has made the 
greatest argument in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment and the necessity of 
phrasing one that will be adequate and ap- 
propriate. Mr. Dulles’ Louisville declaration 
of the omnipotent power now inherent in the 
treatymaking process will become the easy 
basis, platform, and springboard for the so- 
called man-on-horseback to legally rule 
this country by treaties, executive agree- 
ments, and Executive decrees. Mr. Dulles, 
more than any other man in the United 
States, has pointed up the necessity of a 
constitutional amendment and the neces- 
sity for it has now become more important 
than any other matter engaging the atten- 
tion of the officers of our Government, 

Now in order to fully understand the 
perils of treaty law and its threat to basic 
American rights and to the American form 
of government, and to appreciate the neces- 
sity for a constitutional amendment, it is 
necessary to review briefly the nature of the 
American form of government as a constitu- 
tional republic. 

Until the adoption of the United States 
Constitution, never before in the course of 
history had any government anywhere been 
organized on the principle that the people 
as individuals are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights as to life, 
liberty, and property, including the right 
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to local self-government, and on the prin- 
ciple that these rights are inherent in the 
individual citizen and are not a grant from 
government. Theretofore in history we had 
frequently heard of the divine right of 
kings, but never of the divine rights of the 
people. Governments had accorded freedom 
to the individual citizens and local self- 
government to the people only when forced 
to do so or if the sovereign for the time 
being felt so inclined. The previous concept 
of the scope and power of a national gov- 
ernment was that it had inherent powers of 
its own and might grant or withhold rights 
to the individual citizen as it saw fit. But 
by our Constitution and by our Bill of Rights 
only certain specific and limited functions 
were conferred upon the officials of our Na- 
tional Government. It was to be a govern- 
ment of delegated powers only and the peo- 
ple by the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
forbade and intended to forbid the Federal 
Government from doing anything but that 
authorized by the Constitution and not per- 
mitted under the prohibitions of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Many of the high officers of government 
and some of the press in this country and 
certain columnists and radio speakers com- 
pletely ignore the basic fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is and was in- 
tended to be a government of law and of 
constitutional restraints and not a govern- 
ment of man, 

We know that even the framers of the Con- 
stitution were in disagreement on certain 
points both of substance and of language in 
connection with the treaty clause and that 
compromise was resorted to in order to get 
an instrument of constitutional government 
completed and adopted. It was recognized 
that the supremacy doctrine of article VI 
might require amendment (A. G. A. J. Sep- 
tember 1951). Article VI, as you know, con- 
tains the broad provision that * * all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Thus, under our present Constitution, a 
ratified treaty, if self-executing, becomes law 
in this country without any action by the 
Congress or any legislation whatever. In this 
respect we are unlike any other important 
country in the world. One of the things the 
proposed constitutional amendment is de- 
signed to do is to put the United States on a 
parity with other nations so that treaties will 
not make domestic laws for the citizens of 
this country until implemented by valid leg- 
islation. This is a purpose of the amendment 
in addition to the making of treaties ineffec- 
tive and invalid insofar as they conflict with 
any provision of the Constitution. 

In the early years of the Republic and 
practically until the organization of the 
United Nations the treaty supremacy doc- 
trine of our Constitution whereby treaties are 
law without any act of Congress posed no 
great threat to American rights and the 
American form of government because trea- 
ties were confined to their traditional pur- 
poses and were used for such matters as the 
settlement of some specific dispute between 
nations or to make alliances or to deal with 
commercial and trade relations. Further- 
more they were negotiated and also drafted 
by experts who understood the law and lan- 
guage of treatymaking and who were ap- 
pointed for the negotiation of a particular 
treaty between nations, actually involving 
some particular dispute or a particular matter 
requiring settlement. Now under the broad 
grant of power to the Economic and Social 
Council under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the Economic and Social Council, 
whose members have highly diverse concepts 
of law and government as well as of eco- 
nomics, can propose practically any kind of 
a treaty—-worldwide as to scope and as to 


parties and all-comprehensive as to subject 
matters. The Council or its commissions 
may sit continuously and think up new pro- 
posals in the form of declarations, treaties, 
and pacts as to anything in the world and as 
to all nations everywhere touching the in- 
ternal affairs of all nations as to any eco- 
nomic, social, humanitarian, educational, 
cultural, or health matter, The power of the 
Economic and Social Council rests on the 
grandiose theory that world peace may be 
achieved if somehow economic and social 
conditions are by treaties put on an expressed 
equality throughout the world, even though 
to do so may bring the more advanced na- 
tions down to the level of the backward na- 
tions in rights, in legal concepts, and in 
form of government as well as in economics 
and in other internal affairs. Under this 
grandiose grant of power to this particular 
agency of the United Nations, “the humani- 
tarians“ in the Economic and Social Council 
immediately went to work not to achieve 
peace but to reform and to remake the world 
by trying to tell each and every nation how 
to conduct its own internal affairs and by 
putting us all in the straitjacket of inter- 
national socialism. 

One of the first documents produced under 
this program of worldwide reform was the 
so-called Declaration of Human Rights, ap- 
proved by the United Nations Assembly in 
Paris in December 1948. This declaration 
in many respects is a paraphrase of tise Rus- 
sian Constitution, and, among other things, 
is a complete blueprint for socializing the 
world, including the United States. The 
state is to guarantee everything. Article 22 
provides that everyone has the “right to so- 
cial security”; article 23—that everyone has 
the right to “just and favorable conditions 
of work and to protection against unemploy- 
ment” and that everyone has the right to 
“just and favorable remuneration.” Article 
24 provides that everyone has the “right to 
rest and leisure, and periodic holidays with 
pay.” ‘Article 25 provides that everyone has 
“the right to food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care and necessary social services 
and the right to security in the event of un- 
employment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age” without any provision that 
he shall work for it or help establish a fund 
to pay for it. Put these, or similar pro- 
nouncements in treaty form, ratified only by 
“two-thirds of the Members of the Senate 
present and voting,” and you have a few 
pages of treaty language transforming the 
Government of the United States from a 
Republic into a completely socialistic state, 

In this socialistic utopia of the Govern- 
ment taking care of everything and every- 
body, I wonder if any of the enthusiastic 
drafters or supporters of the declaration 
ever read the Apostle Paul's Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (II Thess. 3: 10, 11, 
and 12). Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, 
said: 

“If anyone will not work let him not eat. 
For we hear that some of you are living in 
idleness, mere busybodies, not doing any 
work. 

“Now such persons, we command and ex- 
hort in the Lord Jesus Christ to do their 
work in quietness and to earn their own 
living.” 

The declaration contains a goodly number 
of other provisions adversely affecting our 
system and concept of a constitutional gov- 
ernment and also affecting our own internal 
affairs. For example, our Federal Constitu- 
tion provides that nobody shall be elected 
to the office of President or Vice President 
except a natural-born citizen of the United 
States. The Declaration of Human Rights 
(art. 21, sec. 2) provides “Everyone has 
the right to equal access to public service in 
this country.” This would make Harry 
Bridges or any other naturalized citizen 
eligible to the office of President or Vice 
President. 

Again, our Constitution vests full power in 
Congress to control immigration, but by ar- 
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ticle 14, section 1, of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, “Everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution.” With this incorporated in a 
treaty, the right to asylum would be to all 
nationals of all nations of the world, and 
what right then would a mere Congress have, 
by immigration laws or otherwise, to prevent 
such persons from entering the United 
States? This could mean that in times of 
revolution in Cuba or Mexico or India or else- 
where thousands of aliens might legally 
claim a right of asylum here. In view of the 
attacks made on the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration bill, there are those in this coun- 
try even in high places who believe that the 
United States should be a place of asylum 
for all displaced persons from everywhere 
in the world. 

Now I understand full well that the dec- 
laration has always been advertised as being 
only a declaration of aspirations and not a 
legal document. But the State Department 
(see its brief filed in Shelley v. Kraemer 
(334 U. S. 1, 92 L. ed. 1161)) and some of our 
courts have already expressed the view that 
the declaration is an authoritative interpre- 
tation of the economic and social provisions 
of the Charter, which itself has been ratified 
as a treaty, and in this respect the declara- 
tion and the Charter have already had a di- 
rect effect on official thinking and particular- 
ly on judicial thinking in this country. Wit- 
ness Fujii v. State (217 P. 2d 481 (the Cali- 
fornia alien-land case)), and Perez v. Lip- 
pold (198 P. 2d 17 (the mixed-marriage 
case)). Also witness the opinion of the 
Chief Justice of the United States in the 
Steel case last year, to which fuller reference 
will soon be made. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as the alien-land case and the mixed- 
marriage case, and the steel-seizure case, the 
sponsors of the declaration, after having sold 
it to the American people on the basis that 
it was only a declaration of aspirations, im- 
mediately began implementing all its social- 
istic and other so-called aspirations in a le- 
gally binding covenant on human rights. 

Mr. Dulles now says that the present State 
Department does not propose to ask for rati- 
fication of a covenant on human rights as a 
binding treaty. But what about succeeding 
State Departments? Can we even be sure 
that the present State Department will not 
succumb to the enormous pressure of the 
internationalists in and out of this country 
to have a treaty or covenant on human 
rights? However, regardless of Mr. Dulles’ 
disclaimer, I propose to say a few words 
about the covenant, for according to the 
United Nations Bulletin of March 1, 1952, it 
is still the declared purpose of the United 
Nations to have the Covenant on Human 
Rights ratified as a treaty and legally en- 
forced through the organization of interna- 
tional courts. The purpose of the interna- 
tionalists from the beginning has been to 
move step by step—first, so-called aspira- 
tions in the form of a declaration, then rati- 
fication of these aspirations in treaty form, 
then international courts to enforce what 
was originally said to be only aspirations. 
Thus our internal rights under our own Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights are to be under- 
mined step by step and will continue to be 
undermined unless the American people shut 
off this insidious process by an appropriate 
constitutional amendment. A mere state- 
ment of disclaimer by the present Secretary 
of State is not the answer. 

This step-by-step process of leveling out 
our fundamental rights concerns such basic 
Americans rights as freedom of speech and 
freedom of press and involves many of our 
other basic freedoms. The present United 
Nations Draft Covenant on Human Rights 
contains about 9,000 words. It is a perfect 
Tower of Babel of words. But in all its 
9,000 words there is not one word regarding 
the basic American right to own property 
and be secure in its enjoyment. 
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Yet, the State Department Bulletin of 
July 7. 1952 (the Department of State Bul- 
letin, vol. XXVII, No. 680) had the audacity 
in quoting Mrs. Roosevelt to state that the 
covenant “as now drafted contains no pro- 
visions which depart from the American way 
of life in the direction of communism, social- 
ism, syndicalism, or statism.” Mrs. Roose- 
veìt further stated “when such provisions 
have been proposed, the United States has 
opposed them; every proposal by the So- 
viet Union and its satellites to write ‘statism’ 
into the covenant has been defeated * .“ 

Apparently Mrs. Roosevelt and the State 
Department do not recognize that the right 
to own property is the very basis of the 
American way of life. Without the right to 
own property and to be secure in its enjoy- 
ment, all our other rights would be of little 
practical consequence. Perhaps in this con- 
nection one might properly quote from a 
speech once made by Senator Borah, who 
was himself classed not as a conservative 
but as a great liberal. 

Senator Borah, in speaking about the early 
attempts to disparage property rights in this 
country, said: 

“And what are these property rights which 
are guaranteed and made safe by the Con- 
stitution? What an inseparable part are they 
of human rights? Is not the right to ac- 
quire, own, and enjoy property a part of 
human-rights? Is there any such thing as 
personal liberty without it? There is a 
very large portion of the human family at 
this time who will tell you that liberty, fam- 
ily, happiness, and contentment were all 
lost in the selfsame hour that they lost the 
right to acquire property and to be secure 
in its enjoyment. The framers were wise 
enough to know and brave enough to de- 
clare that when you have made property 
rights secure, you have contributed incal- 
culably to human rights and human liberty.” 

Yet, our State Department and Mrs. Roose- 
velt try to tell the American people that 
the right to own property is no serious omis- 
sion from the covenant, and they have the 
audacity to say that the covenant in no wise 
departs from “the American way of life in 
the direction of communism, socialism, 
syndicalism, or statism.” 

But Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, the new 
Chairman of the Commission on Human 
Rights succeeding Mrs. Roosevelt, is more 
honest about this matter for within a com- 
paratively short time after Mrs. Roosevelt's 
statement as issued by the State Department, 
he stated almost the exact opposite. (See 
September 1, 1952, United Nations Bulletin, 
p. 251.) Dr. Malik said: 

“I think a study of our proceeding [in the 
Human Rights Commission} will reveal that 
the amendments we adopted to the old texts 
under examination responded for the most 
part more to Soviet than to Western prompt- 
ings. For the second year an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to include an article on 
the right to own property. * * * The concept 
of property and its ownership is at the heart 
of the great ideological conflict of the present 
day. It was not only the Communist repre- 
sentatives who riddled this concept with 
questions and doubts but a goodly portion 
of the non- Communist world had itself suc- 
cumbed to these doubts. A study of this 
particular debate will show the extent to 
which the non-Communist world has been 
communistically softened and frightened.” 

It is almost so fantastic as to be beyond be- 
lief that our American representatives in the 
United Nations were so “softened and fright- 
ened” as Dr. Malik suggests as to permit a 
so-called Covenant on Human Rights to be 
drawn without any provision for a right to 
Own property. Now while the Secretary of 
State made the statement that there is to 
be no actual treaty on this strange un-Ameri- 
can document, our representative at Geneva, 
Mrs. Lord, proceeded to continue to take 
part in the formulation of a Covenant on 


Human Rights and to tell the people of the 
world we favored such a document, but that 
the United States was sorry that it could not 
actually ratify the document as a treaty. 
However, don’t forget—it will thus be put in 
final form for ratification and when some 
other Secretary of State feels so disposed, it 
can be offered to the Senate for ratification. 

More fantastic than the covenant itself 
is the action of the Assembly of the United 
Nations at its closing session last year— 
voting affirmatively thet where a state takes 
private property for public use, it is not under 
obligation to pay any compensation therefor. 
This socialistic or communistic theory of 
property is but a further development of the 
general theory of treaties and executive power 
as expressed in the dissenting opinion in the 
Steel Seizure case last year. This case is 
the most outstanding and alarming example 
of what the effect of treaties can be on our 
domestic law and upon the thinking of our 
judges. 

Lawyers had generally recognized that be- 
cause of the peculiar provisions of article VI 
of our Constitution ratified treaties of the 
United States are the supreme law of the 
land—overriding State laws and constitu- 
tions and even existing laws of Congress. 
This of itself constitutes a dangerous threat 
to American rights which needs correction 
by an appropriate constitutional amendment. 
But now the Chief Justice of the United 
States advances the extraordinary doctrine 
in his dissent in the Steel Seizure case that 
the United Nations Charter combined with 
other international commitments gives the 
President of the United States authority to 
seize private property—an authority nowhere 
granted to the President either by the Con- 
stitution or by the laws of the country. 

The Chief Justice argued that when the 
Charter was adopted this country thereby ac- 
cepted “in full measure its responsibility in 
the world community” and an obligation “for 
the suppression of acts of aggression.” Con- 
sequently, when the United Nations called 
upon its members “to render every assist- 
ance” to repel aggression in Korea the Presi- 
dent was thereupon authorized to take every 
action to render that assistance. The Chief 
Justice specifically states: “Our treaties 
represent not merely legal obligations but 
show congressional recognition that mutual 
security for the free world is the best security 
against the threat of aggression on a global 
scale.” 

In other words, acting under the Charter, 
and treaties and agreements supplementary 
thereto, the President according to the Chief 
Justice has powers not granted to him by 
the Constitution, but moreover eyen denied 
to him by the Constitution. For, among 
other things, under section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution the Congress has the sole 
power to declare war” and “to raise and sup- 
port armies” and “to provide and maintain 
a navy”; and under the fifth amendment no 
person is to “be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor is 
private property to be taken for public use 
without just compensation.” 

The Chief Justice succeeded in getting two 
other members of the Supreme Court to 
join him in this alarming doctrine of treaties 
conferring extraordinary powers upon the 
President. If he had succeeded in getting 
two additional members of the Supreme 
Court to side with him, the United States 
would in effect then and there have ceased 
to be an independent Republic and we 
would have been committed and bound by 
whatever the United Nations does or directs 
us to do. We would have had a full-fledged 
world government overnight, and this is 
exactly what may happen under so-called 
treaty law unless a constitutional amend- 
ment is passed protecting American rights 
and American law and American independ- 
ence against the effect of treaties. 

Examine this world government proposal 
for a moment. The wheel of history has 
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turned completely around. Many present- 
day Americans entertain strange thoughts 
and support strange doctrines in the fervor 
of pursuing their notions for world peace. 
As chairman of the Atlantic Union Commit- 
tee, Mr. Owen J. Roberts, former United 
States Supreme Court Justice, speaking to a 
conference in Ottawa, Canada, Jast April 30, 
said: 

“We must decide whether we are to stand 
on this silly shibboleth, national sover- 
eignty.” 

We must, continued Mr. Roberts, yield na- 
tional sovereignty to some “higher author- 
ity—call it what you will.” In addition to 
giving this super-government authority to 
conduct a common defense—which means to 
put the United States into war anywhere at 
any time—Mr. Roberts said we must also 
give it the power to make “such economic 
adjustments as are necessary to put the peo- 
ple of all the member countries on an equal 
level.” In plain English, Mr, Roberts’ second 
provision means we would give the super- 
government absolute control of business, in- 
dustry, prices, wages, and every detail of 
American social and economic life. 

Our forefathers fought a revolution for 
what Mr. Justice Roberts calls the silly shib- 
boleth of national sovereignty.. They fought 
to become an independent nation; they 
fought for the right to be governed by laws 
made by their own elected representatives; 
they fought not to be taxed by or for the 
foreign policy of. Europe or any other part 
of the world; they fought to be free from 
many other grievances not the least of which 
was the claim of the British Crown to trans- 
port them overseas for trial. 

If you will turn to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence you will find a full list of their 
grievances. But now with the turn of the 
wheel of history and through the United 
Nations affiliated organizations our laws are 
to be made by and through treaties con- 
cluded in international conferences where 
the representatives of other nations have a 
majority voice in what these treaties shall 
cover both as to language and content. 
Hence we are to be governed in our local 
affairs by laws and concepts agreeable to a 
majority of the other nations of the world. 
Moreover, we are taxed to pay the expenses 
of these new lawmakers for we pay a very 
large part of the expenses of the United 
Nations and its various agencies. Under the 
provisions of the Genocide Convention and 
the proposed new treaty for an International 
Criminal Court, our citizens are even to be 
transported overseas for trial. Make no mis- 
take about it, This and much more is the 
program of those who would govern us by 
treaty law. 

I want to lift the curtain for you tonight 
and give you a glimpse of a little-known pro- 
gram in the treaty field that is designed to 
control many of the most intimate relation- 
ships of our private life. It is fantastic and 
just being brought out into the open. At 
the recent hearings here in Washington, D. C., 
last month before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, with respect to 
the proposal for a constitutional amendment 
to protect American rights against the dan- 
gers of treaty law, Mr. W. L. McGrath, repre- 
senting the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO) meetings in Geneva for the 
past 4 years, testified to some of the provi- 
sions for a proposed treaty on motherhood. 
Needless to say, Mr. McGrath voted against 
these treaties, but our State Department rep- 
resentatives voted for them. Here are some 
of the matters incorporated in these treaties 
and to be made domestic law throughout the 
world, including the United States. 

In the treaty on motherhood, if a mother 
is unable to furnish her own milk for her 
baby and has to buy it, the government is to 
buy it for her. But if the government thus 
buys cow's milk for one mother, that is not 
fair to the mother who suckles her own child, 
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so the government is to pay her for perform- 
ing this natural act of love and affection. It 
was proposed that the government furnish 
layettes to pregnant mothers—the cost 
thereof is to be paid for out of taxes. 

Maternity benefits are to be paid to preg- 
nant working women by the government. It 
was suggested that under collective bargain- 
ing and in proper cases of need these bene- 
fits might be taken into account in collec- 
tive bargaining and be paid by employers, 
but it was voted that employers should not 
be allowed to pay any part of such benefits 
because this might give working women a 
feeling of too great loyalty toward their em- 
ployers. In this connection, the representa- 
tives from India and Pakistan doubted 
whether their governments had the funds to 
make maternity payments for all the work- 
ing mothers in these countries, since nearly 
all work in the fields and elsewhere, and 
these countries wanted an exception in their 
case to allow employers or landowners 
through collective bargaining or otherwise 
to take care of maternity benefits. They 
were outvoted. Even the United States offi- 
cial representative voted against such an 
idea of allowing the employer to pay any- 
thing for pregnant working mothers because 
the state should perform all acts of a humane 
character. This will beget loyalty to the 
socialistic state. 

In the matter of maternity benefits there 
is to be no difference between legitimacy and 
illegitimacy. All are to be financed by gov- 
ernment benefits. 

In connection with all the acts to be as- 
sumed by Government under the various 
ILO social and economic treaties, a serious 
question was raised as to the ability of some 
governments to take care of so many social 
and economic obligations. This brought 
forth the suggestion that in order to carry 
out the final complete social and economic 
program of ILO treaties it would be neces- 
sary for the United States and other 
wealthier countries to sponsor a revolving 
fund of about $40 billion in order to take 
care of all the plans which the ILO had in 
mind. The fact is that the International 
Labor Organization no longer confines itself 
to labor relations. It now views itself as a 
world parliament and has already prepared 
about 100 treaties covering all phases of the 
social and economic life of all nations in- 
cluding the intimate affairs of family life, 
The attempt to influence and control family 
life, while on its face fantastic and even 
amusing, is actually an insidious socialistic 
program to undermine the American concept 
of family and to destroy it, and to make its 
most intimate details dependent on the 
state. 

How does it come about that individual 
Americans and the officers of Government, 
particularly in the State Department, are en- 
gaged in giving America away by supporting 
treaty programs which undermine our family 
life, our basic rights, and our form of gov- 
ernment? Are we the victims of disloyalty? 
Yes, to some extent, but disloyalty and com- 
munism are in many respects only a small 
part of the answer. If we eliminate all dis- 
loyalty and communism the question would 
still be with us, Why do individual Ameri- 
cans and the officers of Government follow 
a treaty program of “giving America away”? 
The answer is to be found in certain facts 
and attitudes. 

First of all, Americans are a kindly people 
and hence often a gullible people. We just 
love catch phrases and slogans and do most 
of our thinking that way. The American 
people have become victims of slogans and 
catch phrases. 

In the international field we have been 
victimized by such catch phrases as “Making 
the world safe for democracy,” “one world 
or none,” “freedom loving countries,” “the 
four freedoms,” “human rights,” and a dozen 
others, 


If you do not think we have been or can 
be fooled by trick phrases, consider the 
“four freedoms.” This was the greatest 
catch phrase of all time. It fooled the most 
people. Some seem still fooled by it. “The 
four freedoms” were advertised as a great 
new “charter of liberty” for all the world. 
But the captive elephant in the zoo has all 
the four freedoms. He has freedom from 
want, for he is fed regularly by his keepers; 
he has freedom from fear, for his natural 
enemies, the lions and tigers, are in separate 
cages; he has freedom of speech, for he can 
trumpet whenever he wishes; he has freedom 
of belief, for he can think anything he likes. 
But he lacks the most important freedom of 
all—the freedom of individual initiative. It 
is this freedom of initiative and freedom 
from arbitrary control by government which 
is the basic freedom of free men and women 
and the basic freedom for which men and 
women have fought through the ages. But 
this basic and essential freedom was not 
included or mentioned in the so-called four 
freedoms. We have been giving America 
away by listening to trick phrases. 

In the second place, we have been giving 
America away by and through the State De- 
partment’s attitude of compromise and ap- 
peasement. The reason the State Depart- 
ment goes along with an international pro- 
gram in the field of basic rights that tends 
to level out and change our American rights 
as fixed by our Constitution and bill of 
rights is that the State Department is anx- 
ious to cooperate with other nations and 
have all the other nations think that we 
are not only glad to help them in a ma- 
terial way with money and goods, but that 
we are willing to enter into declarations, 
covenants, and pacts in the field of so-called 
rights which will help other nations in 
some measure toward improving their own 
standards of rights. 

Because their standards and concepts in 
the field of law and social and economic 
rights are different and mostly lower than 
ours, the State Department concludes that 
we cannot presently expect to have the other 
nations accept our concepts, so compromise 
becomes necessary for the State Depart- 
ment to get an internation] agreement in 
the so-called field of human rights. 

One of Mrs. Roosevelt's own advisers once 
told me very early in the development of this 
compromise and appeasement policy that 
since the representatives of most foreign 
nations know nothing about the American 
Constitution and Bill of Rights they are 
not interested in talking about these docu- 
ments. Thus, for example, for the American 
representatives in the United Nations to 
insist upon incorporating the American con- 
cept of private property and other funda- 
mental American concepts into these inter- 
national treaties merely causes irritation in 
the minds of our foreign friends and there 
can be no agreement unless we forget or lay 
aside our own Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. The result is that in these inter- 
national negotiations our State Department 
has over and over again chosen to forget 
or lay aside our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. This is what is called international 
cooperation. 

Thus, in drafting the Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights and the Covenant on Human 
Rights and the Genocide Convention and 
other United Nations documents, many com- 
promises of American concepts were made. 
Mrs. Roosevelt herself said in connection 
with the declaration that there were many 
compromises in it and if she had it to do 
over again, perhaps she would not have 
made so many. 

One of these so-called compromises is par- 
ticularly interesting. Our Government is 
founded on the basic idea that man is en- 
dowed by his Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. There was an attempt made to get 
into the Declaration some such statement, 
This was opposed not only by the Russians 
and the Communist countries, but by certain 
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socialist countries that we classify as a part 
of the free world. These opponents said: 
“Man is not endowed by the Creator with 
anything. He only gets the kind of rights 
that his government gives him and he has 
them as long as the government lets him 
have them.” Then it was suggested that as 
a compromise it might be said, the word 
“nature” being one of a less religious sig- 
nificance than the word “Creator’—that 
man was endowed by nature with certain 
rights. But again it was said: “No; man 
is not endowed by nature either. He only 
has such rights as the state gives him.” The 
final compromise in the interest of interna- 
tional cooperation was to omit any decla- 
ration that man is endowed with any 
rights—which, of course, is exactly the total- 
itarian theory of government. By the same 
process of compromise any and all right to 
own property was omitted from the 
covenant, 

How can we ever expect to have a so-called 
universal declaration or covenant or any 
worldwide document on human rights which 
satisfies the American concept and the Rus- 
sian concept, or even the English and the 
American concept, or the French and Amer- 
ican concept without mentioning the other 
diverse nationalities of the world, like India, 
China, the Near East, and Africa? The whole 
project has been ridiculous from the start. 
It was considered and attempted some years 
ago, before the United Nations was ever 
thought of, by the American Law Institute 
and was abandoned not only because of the 
different concepts of law and government 
and religion and economics throughout the 
world, but because also of the difference in 
the meaning of important words. The word 
“liberty” has quite a different meaning in 
France and Italy, and other countries, than 
in America—as do also such words as “fair 
trial” or the word “freedom,” 

But in spite of the present Secretary's dis- 
claimer, it is too much to expect that a mere 
disclaimer by a particular Secretary of State 
will stop the wave of internationalism which 
seeks to establish by treaty a so-called com- 
mon standard of rights for all the world, 
The only effective way we can protect Amer- 
ica and our standard of rights is by an ap- 
propriate constitutional amendment. Then, 
whenever in any of these international decla- 
rations, covenants, and treaties there is some 
provision or some omission contrary to Amer- 
ican rights, such provision will simply be of 
no force and effect in this country and of no 
force and effect upon our courts in the 
interpretation of our laws. 

The general effect of the present Secre- 
tary of State’s testimony in the recent hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was that, in his opin- 
ion, a constitutional amendment is unneces- 
sary because, among other things, the pres- 
ent State Department can be trusted not to 
permit the drafting or approval of treaties 
adversely affecting American rights. Of 
course, the plain and easy answer to this is 
that it constitutes the age-old argument of 
persons in power that we are safe with a 
Government of men instead of a Government 
of law and adequate constitutional re- 
straints. 

A majority of the American people want a 
constitutional amendment to protect their 
rights, and not the word of a particular offi- 
cer of Government, however eminent he may 
be. They want, and are entitled to, the pro- 
tection of such a constitutional amendment. 
This whole matter of treaty law has become 
so dangerous in the hands of international 
pressure groups that the American people 
want a provision in their Constitution to 
protect them for all time as against the past, 
present, and all future State Departments 
that may drift into a policy of compromise 
and appeasement as to American basic rights. 

As already indicated, the United Nations 
and its affiliated organizations already have 
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under consideration over 200 treaties affect- 
ing the social, economic, and political rights 
of American citizens, and the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva has drafted 
over 100 treaties and now considers itself a 
world parliament to keep on drafting trea- 
ties. Unless this vast program of treaty-law 
making is brought within proper limits by 
an appropriate constitutional amendment, 
American rights, both State and individual, 
and the American form of government will 
be substantially altered, if not destroyed. 
The people of this country should begin to 
realize that they are being led by the Pied 
Pipers of Internationalism into a complete 
change in their form of government under 
such noble phrases as “human rights,” “so- 
cial justice,” and “world peace.” 

There is a United Nations Organization in 
every city, financed by our own tax money, 
in that we pay a large portion of United Na- 
tions expense, to propagate these ideas of a 
new world order. Through moneys appropri- 
ated to the State Department millions of dol- 
lars of tax moneys have been used to try to 
persuade Americans to embrace some form 
of world citizenship. 

It is the first time in all history that any 
great nation has been financing a program 
leading to its own destruction. Other na- 
tions in history have fallen due to corrup- 
tion and to internal decay or at the hands 
of military conquerors, but we are the first 
to knowingly finance our own destruction, 
The citizens of other nations in the United 
Nations, even at the present time, though 
members of the United Nations, are still de- 
voted to their own national interests. This 
is true of England. Witness her attitude of 
protecting her national interests in China 
as against a blockade of the China coast to 
prevent war materials entering Communist 
China to be used to destroy our soldiers in 
Korea. France is jealous of her national in- 
terests in Morocco and Northern Africa. 
Egypt, Iran, and other countries of the Mid- 
dle East are outspoken in their nationalism. 
India and Indonesia are outspoken in de- 
fense of their nation and interests and their 
customs and institutions. Of course, the 
Russians are likewise defending their na- 
tionalism and way of life. All other na- 
tions are defending their national identity 
and integrity, while many Americans seem 
willing to sacrifice and destroy ours by level- 
ing out and modifying and overriding our 
laws and institutions through treaties which 
I have said are not domestic law in any 
other im t country until implemented 
by national legislation. 

‘The proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment on treaties and executive agreements 
is being chiefly opposed by “one-worlders,” 
“half one-worlders,” “quarter one-worlders,” 
“international do-gooders,” and all the other 
Pied Pipers of internationalism, including a 
certain segment of the press and those com- 
mentators who are still the mouthpieces of 
a policy of giving America away on some 
vague theory that this will achieve world 
peace. A resolution for a constitutional 
amendment requires two-thirds vote in each 
House. It does not require the President’s 
acquiescence or approval, nor does it require 
any approval from the Department of State 
or any other department of Government. 

The chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and other Senators attending the 
recent hearings indicated that prompt com- 
mittee action would be taken in making a 
report. Those of us who were in more or 
less constant attendance at the hearings be- 
lieve that a substantial majority of the Judi- 
ciary Committee will recommend passage of 
a resolution approving a constitutional 
amendment in language appropriate and 
adequate to meet the views of Senator 
Bricker and his associates and the repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar Association. 

A resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment can be passed this year and should be 
passed this year, but it will only be passed 


by the necessary two-thirds vote of both 
Houses if you, and the other courageous and 
loyal women of America get behind it with 
all your energy and enthusiasm and love 
of country. You will be told by some—even 
the high officers of government—that such 
an amendment will seriously interfere with 
our international relations. The American 
Bar Association was told the same thing 
when the Genocide Convention was offered 
for ratification—that if the Association op- 
posed it and if America did not ratify that 
Convention, it would make the world think 
we did not believe in “Human Rights” and 
were not sincerely interested in internation- 
alism and cooperation. This sort of talk 
proved to be sheer bogeyism and propaganda, 
Largely due to your opposition and the op- 
position of the American Bar Association 
and other patriotic organizations, the Gen- 
ocide Convention has remained unratified 
for more than 3 years and the world and 
world peace have not been affected thereby 
in the slightest. Now, after all the emo- 
tional furor over the Genocide Convention, 
Mr. Dulles promises that so far as he is con- 
cerned he does not favor its ratification, 
though in September 1949 he publicly up- 
braided or chided the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for opposing the ratification of this 
very treaty. 

Mr. Dulles and the other Government wit- 
nesses to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
proposed constitutional amendment, if ap- 
propriately phrased along the lines of the 
American Bar proposal, will not interfere 
with negotiating any kind of a treaty with 
any number of words that may suit the in- 
ternational ideas of our representatives or 
the representatives of any other countries. 
The proposed amendment will not inter- 
fere with the ratification now or in the 
future of any treaty that the State Depart- 
ment presents and can get the Senate to 
ratify. The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment is not in any sense an amendment of 
the present provisions of the Constitution 
with respect to the negotiation and ratifi- 
cation of treaties. The Government wit- 
nesses seemed to wholly overlook this fact 
and in their testimony, as I shall show in a 
pamphlet about to be released from the press, 
indulged in a series of legal errors, untenable 
arguments and fantastic illustrations which 
were originally concocted by the City Bar of 
New York and then adopted by Government 
witnesses last year and rephrased by the 
Government witnesses this year. The record 
im the recent hearings discloses that not 
only did the Government witnesses of this 
administration adopt the old arguments pre- 
sented in the hearings last year, but they 
unwittingly also repeated the errors of law 
and other fallacies of fact and Illustration 
originally set forth in the report of the City 
Bar of New York. 

As the overwhelming testimony in the re- 
cent hearings shows, the passage of an ap- 
propriate constitutional amendment as rec- 
ommended by the American Bar Association 
would not interfere with the free negotia- 
tion and ratification of treaties. It would 
only mean that when, as, and if it transpires 
(whether soon or late) that a provision 
slipped into a treaty or omitted therefrom 
is about to operate adversely upon American 
rights and freedoms under our own Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, then the courts 
can freely hold that particular treaty provi- 
sion is not effective in the United States 
as domestic law. 

As your immediate and most important 
task in defense of America, in addition to 
the formal resolution you have already 
adopted, you and your great organization 
can perform no greater service than to give 
this matter of a constitutional amendment 
immediate priority over all other objectives. 

In pressing for the immediate passage of 
a constitutional amendment on treaties and 
executive agreements, you and other pa- 
triotic Americans will be only exercising the 
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same wisdom as your forebears when they in- 
sisted upon the first 10 amendments (our 
Bill of Rights) without waiting for court de- 
cisions or acts of any Secretary of State or 
other concrete evidence of danger threaten- 
ing what they conceived to be the basic in- 
dividual rights inherent in the people. With 
the great number of treaties that are being 

by the various agencies of the 
United Nations upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, it is well to lock the door before the 
horse is stolen and set up a protective shield 
by way of a constitutional amendment which 
will make it crystal clear to all the courts 
and to the officers of Government that the 
American people have decided for them- 
selves that no provision of a treaty shall be 
valid which conflicts with any provision of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

However, we still face powerful opposition 
in this matter of getting a two-thirds vote, 
and after such a vote in both Houses of the 
Congress, then we may face powerful oppo- 
sition in getting the necessary three-fourths 
of the State legislatures to adopt the amend- 
ment. In order to meet and overcome op- 
position to the amendment, I am going to 
suggest a plan to you. The patriotic women 
of America can put this constitutional 
amendment over—if they but devote their 
minds and their hearts to the task. The 
same idea or plan was effectively used im- 
mediately prior and during the Revolution. 
It was largely the brain child of Samuel 
Adams, of Boston. Most of you doubtless 
will remember the Committees of Corre- 
spondence that were set up in Massachusetts 
and in many other Colonies. Their func- 
tion was to write letters to colonial offi- 
cials and to the important private per- 
sonages of that day and thus find out who 
were for American independence and who 
were against it, and who, out of timidity or 
otherwise, were noncommittal. They per- 
sisted in this letter writing until they had 
nearly everybody of importance throughout 
the Colonies on record as to their attitude. 
These Committees of Correspondence did 
such a remarkable job that one historian 
has gone so far as to say that without their 
work in encouraging the strong and pursu- 
ing the timid and driving the timid and the 
opponents to cover, the Revolution could 
hardly have been won. 

Now, I sincerely urge you and your mem- 
bers to set up committees of correspondence 
in all the various localities throughout the 
country, and that these committees see to 
it that letters are immediately written to 
all Senators and Representatives—congratu- 
lating and praising those who are known to 
be for the amendment and ascertaining 
from the others why they are not supporting 
it, and get others to do so. I know that 
many of you have already written letters but 
this must be an organized effort. Appoint 
committees of correspondence in all your 
chapters. Get other patriotic organizations 
to do likewise. The issue is now plain and 
simple and the time has arrived for all good 
citizens to take sides immediately, and ac- 
tively support this great constitutional 
movement, 

Last Sunday you dedicated a great and 
beautiful memorial bell tower at Valley 
Forge. You worked and strived and built 
this magnificent memorial as an evidence of 
your devotion to American freedom and as 
an evidence of your loyalty to the American 
form of government, and as evidence of your 
faith in its continuation. 

You now have the opportunity to work 
and strive and to build another memorial— 
a memorial in sacred words—a constitutional 
amendment to protect and assure the con- 
tinuance of those freedoms and those in- 
stitutions of Government which your beauti- 
Tul memorial at Valley Forge commemorates 
and honors. I ask you tonight—each of 
you—and all together, to solemnly resolve 
that when you go from this great Constitu- 
tion Hall—you will devote your minds and 
your hearts to working for the new memorial 
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to American freedom—a constitutional 
amendment to protect American rights and 
the American form of government against 
the dangers of treaty laws. 

In conclusion may I say, as I said in a 
speech here a month or so ago: “In all the 
world America is the last hope and last 
stronghold of individual liberty. When the 
great problem of world peace is looked at 
from all sides, the necessity for preserving 
America’s identity, integrity, and strength 
becomes more and more apparent and one 
is impelled to the conclusion that a strong, 
independent, and free America is not only 
the best for its own citizens, but the best 
guaranty of world peace and world order. 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
know, or should know, and appreciate 
the heroic deeds of the men of our Air 
Force on the war fronts. Today I wish 
to pay a special tribute to the remark- 
able services of the air-evacuation work 
carried on by the United States Air 
Force in transporting our wounded men 
in Korea from the combat lines to hos- 
pitals where they receive more quickly 
medical treatment prior to their return 
to the United States and home. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude with my remarks a moving and 
well-written article by Mrs. Margaret 
Thayer Talbott, wife of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, with reference to evacua- 
tion of American soldiers from Korea. 
This article appears in the April 15 issue 
of Vogue magazine and is a most timely 
review of the evacuation work now in 
progress bringing to America prisoners 
of war and the wounded of our Armed 
Forces, The article follows: 

“Am Evac” From Korea 
(By Margaret Thayer Talbott) 

The big plane bringing the wounded from 
Korea was late. “Usually we hit it on the 
nose,” Col. James G. Moore, the grey-haired 

who is the head of Air Evac, told 
me, but there seems to be some delay.“ We 
waited in the early dawn on Honolulu’s 
Hickam Field with the nice young wives 
whom I had met a short evening or two ago, 
a gay Saturday nightful at an Air Force 
jamboree in a Japanese tea garden, This 
morning, these same young women, neatly 
dressed in crisp tropical Red Cross uniforms, 
waited to help with the arriving casualties: 
While we waited for this military air trans- 
port service flight, time was filled with 
coffee and endless small talk. (And during 
all of it, I had an awful whirl of emotions— 
of inadequacy, of fear, I suppose, of down- 
right heartache, and of the black and white 
of Korea’s war in newsreels and newspapers: 
“Peace is a beckoning phantom walking 
backward, Over the next hill; over the next 
hill—always over the next hill.“) 

Colonel Moore's lovely blond wife showed 
me through the Red Cross canteen, The 
mother of three small children, she has that 


expression which comes from owning a warm 


soul. She heads the Red Cross group of 
fifty-odd young women who all year meet 
the incoming loads of broken boys who have 
arrived since the Korean fighting began. 


We went through Hickam “Operations,” 
where the patient movement procedure is 
mapped, organized, and planned from the 
Korean battlefield to San Francisco. The 
director of nurses showed me the nurses’ 
kits. Each nurse is equipped with three 
units: a small box-like trunk marked with 
her name and filled with every kind of med- 
ication, bandage, surgical appliance, and 
narcotic supply; a duffel, to hold the bed 
pans, urinals, restraining straps; and a third 
piece of equipment which holds varying 
sizes of oxygen masks, and is accompanied 
by its own tank. Used in chest-wounded 
cases, the tank can be plugged in electrically 
or, in emergencies, can be hand-propelled. 

We learned, in the pharmacy, of constant 
experiments with new techniques. I saw the 
latest antiseptic disposable hypodermic kits, 
not yet on the market. The kit is a small 
box, with plastic containers, which fit into 
the syringe and can be thrown away after 
use, and needles packed in sterilized tin- 
foil. cases to eliminate boiling. I saw the 
Stryker Frame, the newest stretcher, which 
makes it easier for the flight nurse to turn 
a heavy patient, and on the long plane 
journeys modifies the risk of bed sores. 

Suddenly alerted, we went out to the 
flightline to wait as the big plane landed. 
A huge red combination fire fighting rescue 
engine chased it as it touched the ground in 
case of an accident during the landing roll. 
A long file of ambulances drew into posi- 
tion. After the plane’s great doors opened 
and the ramp had been rolled into place, I 
followed Colonel Moore aboard. Ambulatory 
cases sat stolidly along one side. Opposite 
them, layer upon layer, ley soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines, and airmen, black, brown, and 
white. 

As the photographers edged up with us, I 
whispered to Colonel Moore, “How can they 
bear to be bothered?” “Oh,” he whispered 
back, “they enjoy it. It makes them feel 
important and as though the people back 
home do care. We always get the boys’ per~ 
mission.” Flash bulbs lit up the interior, 

Here's a boy from your home town, 
Philly. Big smile please, Mrs. Talbot.” 
(How can you smile? He has no eyes.) 

There's a guy from New York where you 
live, Big smile please, Mrs. Talbott.” (How 
can you smile? His legs are gone.) 

Here's one from Ohio, the Secretary’s 
State. Big smile please.” But there's no 
hand to shake and you grin and grin and say, 
“Hi fella, how are you? Good trip?” 

My jaw felt like concrete, my mouth 
wooden, asking silly questions over and 
over, trying to make sense. The twostalwart 
nurses looked small and fagged. Upon those 
two women had rested the entire responsi- 
bility of care for these boys from Tokyo to 
Honolulu. (For this rigorous duty, only the 
best nurses, who must sign up for a year, 
are chosen.) They nodded a curt “hello,” 
and returned to checking their lists. But 
their handshakes were warm and friendly. 

Off the ship limped the ambulatory cases, 
followed by a parade of stretchers, Swiftly, 

y, they were moved by four corpsmen 
who had traveled with them from Tokyo, and 
now flowed back and forth into their posi- 
tions like a silent river. As the bright Ha- 
wallan sunlight hit the stretcher cases, it 
seemed to hurt their eyes, and some pulled 
sheets over their heads. Quickly, all the 
stretchers were loaded in ambulances. All 
traffic halted for them on the rapid ride to 
the hospital. 

The relief of having been able to control 
my emotions was intense. 

In transporting a total of over 50,000 pa- 
tients, Air Evac has never lost a man en 
route. The wounded can count on being in 
the United States in 60 to 72 hours (weather 
permitting) after leaving Tokyo, the first 
step from Korea, From Tokyo, they hop to 
Midway, then to Hickman Field, where they 
are taken directly to Tripler Hospital for a 
full day's rest to break the trip and to have 
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their wounds fully attended. They fly then 
to the big base hospital at Travis Alr Force 
Base, Calif., and are rerouted from there to 
the hospital nearest their hometown. 

Later I went to the vast Tripler Hospital. 
High up in the hills, overlooking Pearl Har- 
bor, this magnificent hospital towers above 
the city. From operating rooms to kitchens, 
nothing I have seen in the medical world can 
touch it. In the surgeons’ restroom there are 
dictaphones so that the doctors can easily 
register important data on the operations 
they have just completed. Patients have in- 
dividual radios like small round plates which 
fit beneath their pillows. In the cafeteria 
are diet-indicating cards of different colors 
for ambulatory patients to pick up with a 
tray: pink for diabetics, green for colitis, 
blue for ulcer patients. 

After a 2-hour inspection, we revisited the 
boys who had arrived on the plane. Now 
bathed, shaved, they lay in big sunswept airy 
wards that had been filled with flowers. The 
Red Cross women brighten everything they 
can for these men with flowers. Native hats, 
woven out of green reeds, are intertwined 
with small orchids, then filled with cookies, 
Even the milk containers have flowers stick- 
ing out of them and, of course, everyone gets 
a lei. The boys who could now played 
cards; others listened to their radios or read, 
For all of them, it was the last lap home, 


Statement of Roswell Magill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following admirable statement by the 
Honorable Roswell Magill, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury during the Roose- 
velt administration, and now president 
of the Tax Foundation, in support of 
H. R. 2: i 

STATEMENT OF ROSWELL MACGILL BEFORE HOUSE 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS AT 

HEARING on APR 13, 1953, CONCERNING 

REPRESENTATIVE COUDERT’S BILL, H. R. 2 

My name is Roswell Magill. I am presi- 
dent of the Tax Foundation, a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization, and I appear here at 
the request of the committee to testify on 
Representative CoUDERT’s bill, H. R. 2. With 
your permission, I shall confine my remarks 
to three main points: (I) The need for both a 
balanced budget and tax reduction; (II) 
Congress’ lack of annual control over ex- 
penditures as an obstacle to a balanced 
budget; and (III) proposals to eliminate this 
obstacle, including H. R. 2, 

I. Conerning point No. 1, the need for 
a balanced budget and tax reduction, I do 
not believe there can be much argument 
about the desirability of these objectives. 
Both Congress and the administration are 
doing their best to accomplish those ends in 
fiscal 1954. I believe they can and must 
succeed. I base this belief on the simple 
principle that fiscal decisions must be ap- 
proached on the basis of what 150 million 
Americans want the Federal Government 
to do. x 

Fundamentally, I think we want the Gov-_ 
ernment to accomplish for us two great 
things. First, we want our Government to 
strive for peace in the world. We want a 
stable society and an end to recurring wars 
and emergencies. s 

Second, we want to maintain the economic 
well-being of America. That means, among 
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other things, that we want the Government 
to give us a stable dollar that will be worth 
as much tomorrow as it is today. 

Our fiscal program should be built on these 
two fundamentals. In other words, it must 
be built on a basis of what is best for the 
Nation in terms of military security, and 
maintenance of the economic strength on 
which our military strength is dependent. 

A balanced budget is basic to a stable dol- 
lar and the kind of economic strength we 
shall need for the indefinite future. Simi- 
larly, tax reduction is needed to take busi- 
ness out of the fiscal straitjacket that seems 
increasingly to be hampering expansion and 
occasioning fears of a recession, to encourage 
men to take on new jobs instead of looking 
for tax deductions and losses. 

A balanced budget is not beyond the reach 
of the Federal Government, any more than it 
is beyond the reach of State governments. 
It is not generally realized that most of the 
States bar deficit financing or debt creation 
for current operations through a constitu- 
tional limitation. Most of our cities also 
strictly limit debt. 

Thus the philosophy behind H. R. 2 has. 
been traditionally accepted by all levels of 
government in the United States, except the 
Federal. And I suspect the reason this phi- 
losophy was never put in the United States 
Constitution was that when the Constitution 
was written Federal activity was so limited 
that no one saw any need to make this spe- 
cific restriction. I feel reasonably sure that 
if the Founding Fathers thought the Fed- 
eral Government would get into some of the 
spending areas it now is in, there would have 
been a very strong harness on debt in the 
Constitution. 

‘Concerning the extent of that debt, I would 
Tike to point out that the interest alone on 
the Federal debt practically equals all ex- 
penditures for public education (primary and 
secondary) by all levels of government. 

There is also a moral issue in deficit 
financing as a permanent Government policy. 
Prolonged, debt creation becomes the “right 
way” to pay for government. If debt crea- 
tion is easy, expenditures by Government be- 
come easy too, and the individual citizen is 
encouraged to default on the traditional 
American virtues of thrift and self-reliance, 
and to try to grab his share of the “gravy.” 

II. If there is general agreement—and I 
believe there is—that the United States 
should eliminate deficit financing and bal- 
ance the budget at a lower level of taxation, 
why haven’t we been able to accomplish this 
end? 

The easy answer is because of defense de- 
mands. Behind this generality, however, is 
the hard fact that Congress has lost annual 
control of expenditures. Under this concept 
of controllability, relatively controllable 
items are those subject to annual congres- 
sional review and action through the ap- 
Propriation process, Those considered un- 
controllable either are not reviewed by Con- 
gress annually, or can only be reviewed by 
amending or rescinding basic legislation. (I 
am using the term controllability in a pure- 
ly practical sense. Congress has the basic 
authority but procedures and prior legislation 
have drastically reduced the actual exer- 
cise of control.) 

I would like to include in my statement a 
table showing that two-thirds of the budget 
proposed for fiscal 1954 is relatively uncon- 
trollable by Congress. Specifically, it shows 
that $53 billion of $78.6 billion in proposed 
expenditures are not subject to control or 
review this year. 

The largest uncontrollable area—about 
half of proposed expenditures—consists of 
carryover funds, representing spending au- 
thority granted in previous year and for all 
practical purposes beyond the reach of the 
congressional appropriations committees. 
For example, my second attached table shows 


that even if Congress failed to appropriate a 
dime this session, the agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government would have 
available for expenditure on June 30, 1953, 
more than $100 billion of unexpended bal- 
ances from previous authorizations. 

III. This lack of control has been receiv- 
ing increasing attention both in and out of 
Congress. The huge budgets of World 
War II and the years since, led to an effort 
by Congress to regain some increase of con- 
trol through the Government Corporation 
Control Act of 1945. This law required the 
inclusion of Government corporation budg- 
ets as part of the regular Federal budget. 
However, only administrative expenses were 
made subject to annual appropriation con- 
trol, and the corporations have been free for 
the most part to spend from their own re- 
ceipts or from borrowed funds. 

The next year, Congress enacted the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. The 
main provision of this act, requiring the 
fixing of a ceiling on the maximum amount 
to be appropriated for expenditure in the 
ensuing year, has not been effective. In 
fact, in 1949 it was abandoned completely, 
although the act remains on the books. 

The present statutory ceiling on national 
debt stems from the Liberty Loan Act of 
1917. It was fixed at the current $275 billion 
limit in 1946. But this limitation has had 
little effect in improving congressional con- 
trol procedures except in the most general 
way. 

In the last few years, a host of proposals 
has been made to help Congress regain an- 
nual. expenditure control. Actually, the 
problem of improving annual control can be 
attacked in several ways. It breaks down 
into separate short-term and long-term 
problems. Since this lack of control is the 
biggest single obstacle to a balanced budget 
for fiscal 1954, it is evident that Congress 
may decide that an emergency measure is 
needed to enable the Federal Government 
to balance the budget and lower taxes in the 
coming year. However, the long-term prob- 
lem probably won't yield to quick solutions. 

The approach contained in Representative 
Covupert’s H. R. 2 is the direct, immediate 
one, intended to result in a balanced budget 
for fiscal 1954 by limiting expenditures to 
anticipated revenues. It seems fairly cer- 
tain that unless the executive branch brings 
forth expenditure revisions that balance the 
budget, the Coudert approach is the best bet 
for a balanced budget in fiscal 1954. Since 
the administration has indicated its con- 
cern for a balanced budget, the effect of 
H. R. 2 might be to give the administration 
the time it may need during the whole of 
fiscal 1954 to make the necessary downward 
revisions in expenditures. e 

H. R. 2 would not hinder the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress from care- 
fully paring the individual appropriation 
bills for which they are responsible. In 
effect, all it does is insure that, if those 
committees and the Congress as a whole do 
not make the cuts necessary for a balanced 
budget, the Executive will have the responsi- 
bility of carrying out Congress’ explicit direc- 
tive for a balanced budget. i 

H. R. 2 is not put forward as a 
for all Federal fiscal problems. It is a dras- 
tic emergency measure to meet strong de- 
mands from the people for a balanced budg- 
et and tax reduction. I feel sure that if 
anyone came up with a better plan to bal- 
ance the budget for fiscal 1954, Representa- 
tive CoupErT would be happy to accept it. 

Passage of H. R. 2, however, would not 
eliminate the need for more detailed review 
of congressional control procedures. It 
might take care of the problem for fiscal 
1954 but the long-term approach to the lack 
of annual controllability would be the pro- 
posals of Senator Byrrp, Representative 
CoLMER, and others to improve congressional 
procedures and facilities, 
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Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, Polish 
Master of English Prose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record the following article that ap- 
peared in the Polish American Journal, 
of Scranton, Pa.: 


JOSEPH CONRAD KORZENIOWSKI, POLISH MASTER 
OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Joseph Conrad is the most remarkable 
phenomenon in the English literature. Pole 
by birth and descent, son of the patriot and 
scholar who translated Shakespeare into 
Polish, Teodor Jozef Korzeniowski, he per- 
formed the miracle of becoming a front-rank 
English novelist. 

When at 18 he joined an English ship as 
an ordinary seaman, he spoke little or no 
English. Twenty years later Captain Conrad 
walked into a London publishing house with 
the manuscript of Allmayer's Folly. He 
taught himself English in the spare time of 
his services on a coaster. 

Conrad’s genius was recognized at once 
by his peers and the critics, but he had to 
wait for another 20 years before he became 
popular, 

Gradually and grandly he came into port 
leading a flotilla of masterpieces: The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus, Typhoon, Lord Jim, 
Nostromo, Heart of Darkness, The Secret 
Agent, The Mirror of the Sea, and many 
more now filling 23 volumes in the collected 
edition of his works. 

But the strange story of Poland’s gift to 
Britain does not end there. Conrad is not 
only.a teller of tales—and there are no greater 
tales in English than his—nor is he only the 
admiral of a fleet of masterpieces. This 
Polish-Englishman is the Homer of the seven 
seas. Joseph Conrad, born of a nation of- 
landlubbers, has written the epic of the sea 
for the first of the maritime peoples. No 
native writer of sea stories can equal him, 
either for knowledge of ships or for insight 
into the character of the officers and men of 
the merchant service. 

Joseph Conrad was a man of extreme sen- 
sibility and reserve. This pudeur d’ame 
was such that only by a great effort could 
he bring himself to write about the things 
that lay nearest his heart. In his works he 
mentions Poland but seldom, and in writing 
of his family it is rather of more distant 
relations that he tells us than of his parents, 
When speaking of matters that touch him 
intimately and painfully, there is evident the 
fear that he may be suspected by the leader 
— an appeal for sympathy, or worse still, for 
pity. 

Details concerning the family of Joseph 
Conrad are scattered through three of his 
works: “The Tales of Hearsay,” “Notes on 
Life and Letters,” and “A Personal Record,” 
and in these three the details are very 
meager, From them the attentive reader 
may learn that the family of the great writer 
was settled in the Ukraine where it possessed 
an estate, and that after Poland’s dismem- 
berment it took a distinguished part in the 
struggle for freedom, fighting obstinately 
and perseveringly with pen and sword and 
exposing itself to persecution at the hands of 
the Russian Government. 

In his reminiscences Conrad mentions now 
and again his grandfather, a soldier of Na- 
poleon, an officer in the Insurrection of 1830. 
More at length and with delicate humor, 
with which he endeavors to mask his own 
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emotion, he describes his maternal grand- 
uncle Bobrowski, who was also a soldier of 
the time of Napoleon’s expedition to Moscow, 
giving a marvelous portrait of the valiant 
warrior whom hunger had driven to eat roast 
dog, and who, disappointed in all his hopes, 
took refuge in silence and solitude. 

Of his parents he says but little. In speak- 
ing of his father, who left the Ukraine and 
went to Warsaw to take part in the prepara- 
tions for the Polish Insurrection, Conrad pro- 
tests against the epithet revolutionist“ as 
applied to a man who did not prepare social 
or political revolutions, but “risings which 
were purely revolts against foreign domina- 
tion.” He calls his father “a man with a 
strong sense of responsibility in the region of 
ideas and action, indifferent to the prompt- 
ing of personal ambition * . He was 
simply a patriot in the spirituality of a na- 
tional existence, could not bear to see that 
spirit enslaved.” Of his father’s activities at 
that period Conrad tells us: “I learned the 
fact that the first inception of the secret 
national committee intended primarily to 
organize moral resistance arose on my 
father's initiative, and that its first meetings 
were held in our Warsaw house.” 

In his memoirs of this Warsaw house, Con- 
rad gives us this touching picture of his 
mother: “I remember my mother, a more 
familiar figure than the others, dressed in 
the black of the national mourning worn 
in defiance of ferocious police regulations. 
I have also preserved from that particular 
time the awe of her mysterious gravity, 
which, indeed, was by no means smileless. 
For I remember her smiles, too. Perhaps for 
me she could always find a smile. She was 
young then, certainly not 30 yet. She died 
4 years later in exile.” 

Concerning his life in exile with his 
parents in Vologda, all Conrad tells us is that 
it was there he made his first acquaintance 
with Shakespeare and Victor Hugo, reading 
the translations on which his father was 
then working. 

In 1868 Conrad’s father was liberated from 
his exile in Russia and came with his son 
to Cracow. According to Conrad, his resi- 
dence with his father in Cracow lasted 18 
months, and after his father’s death spent 
4 years in a high school of Cracow. 

Of that period with his father in the 
ancient city, he writes: “It was within those 
historical walls that I began to understand 
things, form affections, lay up a store of 
memories and a fund of sensations with 
which I was to break violently by throwing 
myself into an unrelated existence. It was 
like the experience of another world.” 

It may be that Conrad was thinking of 
his father and the inscription on his tomb- 
stone when in Tales of Hearsay he writes of 
Poland: “That country which demands to be 
loved as no other country has ever been 
loved, with the mournful affection one bears 
to the unforgotten dead and with the unex- 
tinguishable fire of a hopeless passion which 
only a living, breathing, warm ideal can 
Kindle in our breast for our pride, for 
our weariness, for our exultation, for our 
undoing.” 

Dr. Roman Dyboski, professor of English 
literature at the Cracow University, met and 
talked with Conrad about 2 months before 
his death at a luncheon party in the Polish 
Legation in London. In this conversation, 
Professor Dyboski relates, Conrad revealed a 
vivid interest in Polish affairs. 

The conversation was partly carried on in 
Polish, which language, despite the long 
years of absence from Poland, Conrad spoke 
with the ease and fluency of a native who 
had never left the country. As there were 
persons present who did not understand 
Polish, Conrad had recourse to French lan- 
guage, which he spoke admirably, or to the 
English, which (strange to say) this master 
of English style spoke with a foreign accent. 
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tive Phillips’ Statements on Veterans’ 
Administration Appropriations 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, when I 
decided it was time to do something 
about conditions in the hospitalization 
and other benefits for veterans and to 
step onto the sacrosanct ground of the 
Veterans’ Administration, I knew I would 
encounter misrepresentation and pos- 
sibly some abuse. You have seen some- 
thing of it. One editorial from the Na- 
tional Tribune was inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
subsequently withdrawn by the same 
Member who put it in. 

What I did not know was that I would 
have such a strong tide of support 
through letters, editorial comments, and 
phone calls. ‘The letters have come from 
35 States and the District of Columbia. 
Well over 80 percent are in favor of what 
the subcommittee is trying to do. I point 
out that it is the experience of Mem- 
bers of the Congress that most of our 
letters come from people who are against 
what we are doing on any particular 
matter. If they are in favor of it, we do 
not hear from them. That makes that 
80 percent of favorable letters the more 
gratifying. Many of the writers are in 
a position to know conditions personally. 
Almost all of them, Mr. Speaker, veterans 
and nonveterans, suggested that an in- 
vestigation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion activities in their own area might 
be a good idea. 

Many emphasized unnecessary spend- 
ing and actual waste. I would like to 
emphasize that also. Those of us who 
suggest an investigation of the serv- 
ices of the Veterans’ Administration 
with an eye to economy are just as de- 
termined as anyone that the veterans 
have the care and the benefits they 
should have. The large number of bills 
we introduce and pass for the benefit of 
the veterans each year, and the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Congress toward 
all such legislation, should be convincing 
proof that we are not against them and 
their needs, -No other nation in the 
history of the world has done as much 
for its veteran citizens as the United 
States does for its veterans. 

I might say parenthetically that the 
same is true regarding the functions and 
management of all departments and 
agencies of our Government. As I listen 
to television and radio programs, I think 
we Members of Congress do not empha- 
size enough that in many such instances 
it is waste and inefficiency to which we 
object, rather than the function itself. 

Another thing which should be called 
to the attention of the veterans, and 
which I emphasized in my previous 
comments, is that they themselves are 
the taxpaying majority. Do they like 
waste and extravagance, and are they 
willing to pay for it? 
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Apparently some do recognize this, as 
the following paragraph from one of the 
letters indicates: 


I want you to know that myself and most 
thinking veterans realize that anything 
they receiye free gratis. from the Govern- 
ment must be paid many times over by the 
taxpayers of this country. * * The ma- 
jority of us are behind you and your com- 
mittee in any action that you. might take 
to cut the expenses of the Veterans! Ad- 
ministration, 


QUOTATIONS FROM LETTERS 


I would like to give you a few more 
quotes from the letters I have had, 
Here is one about the veterans’ hospital 
program: 

One of the highest ranking hospital con- 
sultants in the United States made a state- 
ment to our countywide hospital planning 
committee some 2 years ago to the effect 
that it was his considered opinion the tre- 
mendous VA hospital-building program that 
has been under way since VJ-day should 
not have been undertaken at all. He stated 
that had the previously established VA hos- 
pitals been available only to those who 
should be in them, there would have been 
ample beds without this large and in some 
cases wasteful program, 


I had one anonymous letter. It cams 
with apologies for that. When I quote 
from it you will see why the writer did 
not give his name and why I am willing 
to use it. He says: 

I work in the admission office of a large 
veterans’ hospital. We have been instructed 
never to call veterans’ attention to the “no 
funds” clause in the form 10-P-10, There- 
fore he doesn’t even know he signs such a 
statement * * * I feel guilty every time I say 
“sign here” without calling the veteran's at- 
tention to it. 


The writer goes on to say his family 
must eat, but he hopes to get another job 
before long. 

Here is another letter about ability to 
pay for hospital care from a State far 
from the State of the writer just quoted: 


The medical care law for veterans carries a 
fine and jail sentence for falsifying ability 
to pay. * * * Your committee [should] find 
the person in the VA who sent out orders for 
the various veteran hospital administrators 
to disregard the investigation of all affidavits 
pertaining to nonability to pay for hospi- 
talization. 


This comes from a man of some stand- 
ing in one of our larger cities: 

Many wealthy people in this vicinity are 
hospitalized and receive treatment. I have 
been told by an intern there that they have 
been instructed not to call the patient’s at- 
tention to the fact that he signs an indigent 
admission. * * Keep up the work and let's 
maintain our American way of life. 


Another writer tried to call the VA’s 
attention to certain abuses: 

I have contacted the Veterans’ Administra - 
tion here in [name of city], but they are 
rather lethargic in their investigations. 


Another about ability to pay: 


It is common practice in and around hero 
for ex-servicemen to go to [mame of hospital] 
for hospital care even though they can pay 
for such service, but all they do is to state 
that they are unable to do so. Then they are 
admitted whether the case is service-con- 
nected or otherwise. 


FROM A SWISS WRITER 


Here is a letter from a former citizen 
of Switzerland who is now a citizen of 
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the United States. He compares the 
attitude of Swiss soldiers with ours. 
This Swiss says: 

I was a soldier in level-headed, real demo- 
cratic Switzerland. We did our duty as sol- 
diers and citizens, considered a privilege to 
serve the country in time of need, and we 
never got bonuses or pensions. * * * The 
veterans’ pensions, medical care, hospitals, 
etc., cost the United States taxpayer around 
5 billions, more than it took before the war 
to run the whole country for one full year. 
Still the veterans complain, * * * As a hard- 
pressed businessman, feeling the pinch, high 
taxes, etc., I feel somewhat bitter and cynical 
of late. 


I rise to reassure our Swiss friend. I 
am convinced an overwhelming majority 
of our younger citizens serve for reasons 
of patriotic necessity, more than for a de- 
sire to get something out of their gov- 
ernment. The few “professional vet- 
erans,” as we call them, who are often 
very articulate, do an injustice to their 
comrades and to the Nation. 

Several writers feel that officers of the 
veterans organizations press us unduly 
for benefits in order to boost their own 
administration by showing activity. 
However, here is a letter from one ex- 
official: 

May I as a past commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion compliment you upon your efforts 
to stop this unjust and in my personal 
opinion, dishonest practice. 


Another letter from a businessman 
also refers to the veterans’ organizations 
and says: 

They are going too far in their bleeding 
the good old United States for handouts. 
It is getting to be a racket with some of the 
so-called newspapers like the National 
Tribune. 

A MARINE SPEAKS OUT 


This is a wire from a 100 percent dis- 
abled ex-marine: 


We feel you are right. Stick by your guns 
on veterans entering hospitals if they are 
not destitute or are not service connected. 


It always rather surprises me when 
someone mentions courage. I have 
never found that correcting a bad situ- 
ation did me any harm. 


It was gratifying to read a report 
about your demand for a review of spending 
on veterans’ affairs. I sincerely congratu- 
late you for your courage in taking this 
action, as you will undoubtedly be con- 
demned by the high command of various 
veterans’ organizations. * * * I have been 
@ member of the American Legion for 20 
years but cannot agree with their constant 
demands for more and more benefits for the 
veterans. * * * The vast majority of war 
veterans are first of all good Americans and 
would not tolerate this boondoggling and 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, if they fully 
understood what is happening. * * * Your 
action will have the support of most war 
veterans, 


From a veteran: 


The action of you and the House Appro- 
priations subcommittee is one of the most 
outstanding accomplishments ever achieved 
by any committee. 


From another veteran: 


The time has long passed when a good look 
into the Veterans’ Administration abuse of 
hospitalization for non-service- connected 
ailments is sadly needed. 


From someone very close to VA work: 


There is a lot of room in the Veterans’ 
Administration for economy. 


From a lawyer in a large city: 

You propose to cut waste and abuse from 
the multi-million-dollar program. I think 
it is a multi-billion-dollar program, and cer- 
tainly every informed citizen knows that the 
waste and abuse is shocking. 

FROM AN EDITOR 


And from a newspaper editor in an- 
other large city: -` 

This is a subject that we have been mean- 
ing to explore editorially for some time, inas- 
much as it represents a serious abuse of 
privilege. 


Here is an interesting comment from 
a city which has a VA hospital: 

The residents say there are more people 
employed in the [mame of city] institution 
than there are patients. 


I could, of course, go on for some time, 
but this is enough to show the trend of 
the letters I have received. Letters con- 
tinue to come in. 

It is gratifying to have these expres- 
sions from all over the country, and 
know the correction of some of these 
abuses will be welcomed by the veterans 
themselves, 


Religious Persecution in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp the following resolution that was 
adopted at a protest rally against reli- 
gious presecution in Poland, held in Chi- 
cago on March 22, 1953, at the North- 
west Armory at Humboldt Park, under 
the auspices of the Polish American 
Congress: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT PROTEST RALLY 
AGAINST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN POLAND, 
HELD SUNDAY, MARCH 22, 1953, AT NORTH- 
WEST ARMORY, CHICAGO, ILL., UNDER AUS- 
PICES OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 


We, assembled on March 22, 1953, at the 
Northwest Armory, 3200 West North Avenue 
in Chicago, Ill., participating in the mass 
meeting to protest against religious and po- 
litical persecutions perpetrated by Moscow 
communism and particularly practiced on 
Polish soil through the Communist Warsaw 
government, declare— 

That the Communist government in Po- 
land for quite some time is conducting a 
systematic campaign of false accusations in 
the press, on the radio and publicly through 
its agents. 

That in prisons in which torture is ap- 
plied against the accused, and during show 
trials and in subsequent severe sentences, 
the regime in Poland tries to crush the 
spirit of the Polish nation. 

That the aim of this regime is to use the 
Polish clergy as a tool for strengthening 
of communism, just as Moscow has done 
with the orthodox clergy in Russia. 

That for this purpose the regime has 
passed a decree and through it has imposed 
strict control on the Church in Poland to 
enslave further the Polish nation. 

That many Polish bishops were deprived 
of their rights, then thrown into prisons and 
now await trials, 
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That when the people of Poland are de- 
prived of spiritual guidance, they will fall 
prey to the agents of Moscow. 

Therefore, we resolve what follows: 

We protest with all our strength against 
religious and political persecutions in Po- 
land. We declare that Poland’s case is the 
case of all freedom-loving peoples. We ap- 
peal to the American public and to our Gov- 
ernment to nullify the Teheran and Yalta 
pacts which are the source of tribulations 
in Poland and other countries. We warn, 
that should Poland sink in the ocean of 
communism—so shall other countries and 
also America. 

We urge Polish Americans and all free 
Poles to unite for the le, because unity 
will give the people of Poland the moral 
encouragement, so much needed to with- 
stand the present. terrible times. 

Gathered here, in the largest Polish-Amer- 
ican community, we join Poland in spirit, 
sending our love to our persecuted breth- 
ren, at the same time expressing assurance 
that we shall devote all strength within 
human possibilities to free them and that 
we shall not cease our efforts until Poland 
again shall be free and independent within 
her integral boundaries, 


Authentic “Printed in U. S. A.“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


NRW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS, 
April 18, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE LANE: It was voted 
at the last meeting of our organization to 
bring this situation to your attention be- 
cause publishing houses are losing business 
and members of our union are being thrown 
out of work. 

Type for books is set up and made up into 
pages in foreign countries. Mats (impres- 
sions) of these pages are made and sent to 
this country. Stereotype casts are made 
from these mats and the presswork and 
binding is done in this country. As you can 
see, the larger part of the printing of these 
books is done outside United States, yet 
these books are labeled “Printed in U. S. A.” 
Any duty paid on the mats as they enter 
the United States is refunded when the 
mats are returned to the country of origin, 

Our contention is that these books bear- 
ing this imprint are fraudently marked and 
are not printed in this country as we under- 
stand the term “printing.” 

We feel that legislation should be enacted 
prohibiting books on which all the work 
is not done in this country from bearing the 
label “Printed in U. S. A.” We also feel 
that an investigation and action should be 
made into this same type of practice in 
other industries where low foreign wages are 
taken advantage of at the cost of our job 
security and standard of living. 

Hoping that you will be able to get favor- 
able action and with best wishes for a suc- 
cessful administration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O. DAHILL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Air Power Is Peace Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to leave granted to me, I include 
herewith a speech which I made to the 
Aviation Writers’ Association on April 
14, 1953: 


I appreciate your invitation to be your 
speaker today. It is my hope that I may 
be able to say something to you that will 
stimulate your thinking and will be of in- 
terest to you. Undoubtedly, since you are 
writers who specialize in aviation, what I 
have to discuss with you will not be new or 
novel. 

When your program chairman for today 
called on me he was kind enoungh to say 
that he had asked DEWEY SHORT, the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee of 
the House, to come before you and give you 
a talk. Mr. SHORT is very busy and was 
unable to accept the assignment, so he sug- 
gested that, since I was an old pilot who had 
flown on the front in the First World War, 
that I might be an acceptable substitute. 
My experience in that war prompted me to 
discuss with you today some matters that 
I have thought about for a long time. 
Thirty-five years ago next November 10 I 
flew my last mission on the western front. 
It was a Sunday afternoon. I was 1 of 5 
command pilots who flew missions of various 
kinds for Gen, Charles P. Summerall, who 
commanded the Fifth Army Corps of the 
First American Army. He wanted this mis- 
sion to be flown in the general area of the 
city of Stenay to determine, if we could, 
what artillery activity there was by the Ger- 
mans, who had retreated across the Meuse 
River under heavy pressure by the American 
Army, especially by the 89th and the 90th 
Divisions, Our troops were to cross the river 
that night, and did so. The general wanted 
to learn how active the batteries across the 
river were who were trying to impede our 
advance. Also he wanted their location as 
nearly as we could spot them on the map. 
We fiew the mission and stayed so long that 
we almost missed getting back to our air- 
strip as darkness fast enveloped the area, 

The next day at 10:30 we got the joyful 
news that an armistice had been signed and 
that the shooting would end at 11. I can 
remember, just as if it were yesterday, how 
I went into the little cabin, that a short 
time before had been occupied by Hun 
fliers. I sat and listened to the shells going 
overhead and thinking how I was experi- 
encing the ending of the greatest war in the 
history of the world. Within 2 weeks of 
that day, bitter ground fighting had been 
going on in the area where we had our air- 
strip and our bunkhouse, and all the dead 
had not yet been picked up and identified. 
There were 3 dead German soldiers within 
100 yards of our cabin. Also, I knew that I 
was listening to the ending of the war that 
was to end wars. Certainly, I thought, dur- 
ing my lifetime no American would have the 
experience which I was going through. Lit- 
tle did I think that millions of American 
boys, including my own son, would be again 
playing the war game 23 years after that day. 

As I have passed these events through my 
mind many times I can hardly believe that 
the civilized world, in the last 35 years has 
gone through the most destructive period in 
the history of the entire world, Half the 


world has been engaged in practicing and 
developing the art of war. Scientists and 
industrialists have been working feverishly 
in making weapons that are so powerful and 
devastating that military men and others, 
in their wildest dreams, never envisioned. 
The volume of destruction of property and 
human lives destroyed and ruined have been 
beyond the nightmares of those who have 
had to direct these great masses of young 
men who haye put their lives in the balance 
that liberty and representative government 
might survive. 

This is mentioned because the airplane 
has been the one vehicle which has brought 
much of this along with its development. 
From the planes that we flew, going at the 
terrific rate of 115 to 135 miles per hour and 
climbing to the great altitude of 20,000 we 
now have planes outracing sound and going 
into the stratosphere as high as 60,000 feet. 
They can carry weapons that with one hit 
can destroy a city the size of Washington, as 
I can remember vividly from having flown 
low over Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1946, 
In Korea our planes are flying at such a ter- 
rific rate that if a MIG 15 and a Sabre jet 
pass each other, in 1 minute they are 20 
miles apart and invisible to each other. The 
range of our planes, as well as those of na- 
tions who may some day be our mortal 
enemy, is such that they can fly from one 
continent to another and strike at the major 
cities and return to their home base with- 
out refueling. It makes us shudder at what 
could happen should a war befall this globe 
again. Certainly a large part of the indus- 
trial world would be destroyed; governments 
would undoubtedly be compelled to resort 
to dictatorial powers to prevent complete 
anarchy and hysterical confusion of their 

ples. 

It is within the realm of probability that 
not many years from now planes will be 
flown by remote control. Already we have 
read in the papers about the missiles that 
can be unleashed and which will automati- 
cally seek out their targets by radar control, 
That is a thought that certainly would make 
any pilot, who has dodged “archies” and 
engaged other planes or ground troops in 
combat, shudder to think about. We won- 
der if the whole world has gone stark mad 
and caused the frenzied race for military and 
destructive superiority now going on in the 
two great nations who are the only ones 
capable of bearing the cost in men and 
money to prepare for and wage atomic war. 

The great symbol of military power in the 
world today is airpower. That is true in 
all the branches of the military services. 
The Air Force uses this particular type of 
warfare exclusively. But the Army uses it 
for a variety of purposes; to attack ground 
troops; to destroy supply and ammunition 
trains as well as supply depots near the 
fighting front; to cover and protect those 
making an amphibious attack; to spot 
targets and to furnish data to our artillery 
gunners during an attack; to take photos of 
troop concentrations, location of depots, 
command posts, eto.; and very important in 
modern war to carry the airborne troops to 
the area where they are to be dropped be- 
hind the enemy lines for an attack against 
him. 

The battle of Midway showed that air- 
power is what makes seapower powerful and 
modern. Enemy carriers and battleships 
will never see nor engage each other directly. 
Their spearheads in the form of fighter 
planes and attack bombers will engage one 
another hundreds of miles in front of the 
fleet. 

I shall now make some comments on air- 
power as it has been portrayed to us in our 
experience since the close of World War II. 
The casualty lists from Korea demonstrate 
that we are fighting a war. But it is a dem- 
onstration that puts the Air Force, which is 
the symbol of airpower, in a false light. 
The legal enemy with whom the United Na- 
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tions is at war is North Korea. But the real 
enemy who is now waging this war is the 
Chinese Communist, but as yet no war has 
been declared by us against Communist 
China (the de facto government), nor by 
China against us. It seems to me that Mos- 
cow could appropriately be called the P. G. 
(post of command) of those whom we are 
fighting in Korea. All of us know that 
2,000 MIG 15's are in Manchuria and several 
thousand other types, also. All are flying 
missions against us. 

Then we are fighting an air war that is 
most peculiar. With a land war going on it 
would seem that the kind of a campaign to 
wage is the kind we had in Europe in 
1942-45. Weshould destroy the communica- 
tion lines, the production centers, the rail 
heads, bridges, and other works which the 
enemy uses to make war against us. But 
this type of war is not permitted, except 
against concentration in Korea. The real 
supply center of the enemy is in Manchuria. 
But our fliers are not permitted to fly over 
Manchuria and liquidate the enemy and thus 
his capacity to make war. Fliers have told 
me that they have flown up to the Yalu 
River and have been able to look down at 
the AA batteries that are trying to bring 
down our planes. But these fliers are denied 
the privilege of going down to liquidate these 
batteries that are trying to shoot down these 
planes. 

We are fighting a sitdown war, according 
to the testimony of General Van Fleet. Fre- 
quently some MIG’s come across into Korea 
and a great many of them have been brought 
down. Others are pursued by our fliers, but 
when they get across the Yalu, our pilots 
start turning back to their home base. The 
tactical and strategic plan we won with in 
Europe is not permitted in Korea. Like- 
wise, the Communists do not make real ag- 
gressive war in the air against us. It seems 
to be their plan, not to lick us in the air, 
which I do not think they could, but simply 
to harass our ground troops and our Air 
Force and thus pin down a great military 
force in Korea for an indefinite time. We 
are flying many missions that have as their 
main the help of our ground forces 
to hold a line with the fewest possible cas- 
ualties. This is a laudable purpose, but we 
all know that the best way to end a war and 
to cut out casualties is to operate a full-scale 
war against those fighting us, thereby mak- 
ing an armistice necessary and a peace treaty 
certain, 

What I have said about the United States 
Air Force is equally true of the contributions 
being made by the Navy and Army. The 
Navy and Marine fliers undoubtedly could 
make some devastating strikes if we would 
simply let them wage the kind of air cam- 
paign that they know would be victorious. 
The kind of war we have been waging in Ko- 
rea gives no real test or demonstration of air 
strength. 

Air strikes have destroyed tremendous 
amounts of enemy equipment, but have been 
inordinately costly in comparison with other 
targets which, if destroyed, would have raised 
havoc with the enemy’s campaign, if not 
paralyzed it. 

You are all familiar with the plan to build 
an Air Force of 143 wings. With a sizable 
part of our Air Force materiel, as well as per- 
sonnel, tied down in Korea this program has 
been slowed down materially. This is the 
size Air Force that is supposed to have a re- 
straining effect on the Communists, and per- 
haps be the medium to provide an umbrella 
of security under which a real peace may be 
made. It contains the strategic Air Force, 
which is capable of carrying atomic bombs 
to any part of the world. 

Turning our eyes away from Korea and 
looking eastward toward Europe we are met 
with a very sobering outlook. NATO on 
which we rely so much is making slow prog- 
ress. I’m enthusiastically for the unifica- 
tion, and for the mutual security of the 
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North Atlantic free nations. If it is to be 
successful, some of the countries must bury 
prejudices that are centuries old. Some 
progress is being made, but it is slow and 
sometimes discouraging. President Eisen- 
hower started the program and General Ridg- 
way is working hard at carrying it on but a 
personal talk with him last summer gave 
me the idea that he gets very impatient with 
the slow progress. We have met our com- 
mitments to date and are going ahead as fast 
as possible to get the organization built to 
the size and effectiveness contemplated. 

The one indispensable factor in that group 
is a powerful air force due to the relatively 
small ground forces, compared with what 
the Soviets have. Of course, if anything 
should happen in that area it would be 
atomic war, with no holds barred. I think 
we are fairly well prepared with our Air 
Force and Army in Europe and the British 
Isles and our Navy in the Mediterranean, 
as well as in the North Atlantic. This power 
should have a very sobering effect on any 
thoughts which anyone may have about an 
attack in Europe. We hope and pray that it 
will do just that. 

Of course that kind of a war would not 
be confined to Europe alone. Air wars can- 
mot be localized. It is hard to get many 
intelligent people to understand that holding 
a line is not valid for air warfare. The at- 
mosphere covers the whole earth. The at- 

is where air warfare is carried on, 
Wherever enemy airplanes are, there is where 
our planes go to liquidate them. With the 
speed of today, if radar showed some enemy 
planes coming toward New York, our jet 
fighters could meet them hundreds of miles 
out at sea in mortal combat. Air superiority 
does not mean that we can stop every enemy 
plane coming toward us for a strike. No 
matter how strong we may be, some enemy 
planes can get through. 

That suggests another very discouraging 
fact. Atomic weapons are so devastating 
that one well-placed atomic bomb could 
destroy Washington—to say nothing of 
hydrogen bombs, which are many times more 
deadly and destructive. We have arrived at 
the time when our country is susceptible to 
attack from Europe, over the North Pole, 
from Alaska, and other places. That fact 
calls for strong air defense here at home. 
But no matter how strong it cannot be so 
effective as to destroy all attack planes. It 
can only minimize the attack, by knocking 
down attack planes, and by retaliation in 
the homeland of the attackers. The push- 
button war where guided missiles can be di- 
rected at any and all attacking planes is not 
yet here. Long-range atomic striking power 
looks like our best bet for our safety. De- 
fense eases the blow but when you knock 
the enemy out of the air by destroying his 
planes in flight, and particularly by destroy- 
ing his capacity to make them, then we are 
safe. This means a continuous effort and 
struggle for new planes more effective in 
every characteristic than our enemy. It is a 
feverish rush, slow in realization. But it is 
the best insurance to stop the conflagration. 

But the real answer, over the long pull, 
is to get the civilized nations to find a way 
of settling disputes. They are civilized be- 
cause they have developed culture, religion, 
the art of self-government, including a sys- 
tem of justice to settle the disputes among 
their own people. If it can be done on a 
local and national level, I think it can be 
done on an international level. We brought 
the Thirteen Original States under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation from chaos and uncer- 
tainty into a solid union by the Federal 
principle. Perhaps we can find a lesson from 
that satisfying experience. I know that if 
the free world stays united that we can have 
durable peace in the world, although I do 
not think it will be in my time. 


Marie Curie-Sklodowska, Poland’s Gift 
to Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 22, 1953 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following article that ap- 
peared in the Polish-American Journal, 
of Scranton, Pa.: 
Marte Curte-SKLOpOWSKA, POLAND'S GIFT TO 

HUMANITY 


The year 1867 was a strained and anxious 
one for the Polish people. They were living 
under Russian domination, in constant 
threat and terrorism, and forced to teach 
their children Russian language. Neverthe- 
less, these people bore their hard lot pa- 
tiently, secretly teaching their children their 
mother tongue and a love of the Polish 
classics. Such a person was Mr. Vladislav 
Sklodowski, physics professor of the high 
school, the father of Maria Sklodowska, who 
im later years was to be acclaimed the great- 
est scientist of the age under the name of 
Marie Curie. 

Born into a poor but learned home, Maria 
Sklodowska was given an adequate education 
at the local school; from which she gradu- 
ated with a remarkable scholastic record, 
Unfortunately, she was not to see her ambi- 
tion of studying science at a university real- 
ized until she had reached her 24th year. 
Being the youngest of five children, she was 
obliged to work and aid her sister, Bronia, 
through medical school before she, in her 
turn, could receive financial help from her 
family. During the weary years she worked 
as a governess Maria studied science books, 
and when at last in 1892 she was able to enter 
the Sorbonne in Paris she was overjoyed, 
From then on science absorbed her life. 

While Marla Sklodowska was a young stu- 
dent there was already a young professor, 
Pierre Curie, who had made quite a name for 
himself as a scientist, 

It is not surprising that Pierre Curle and 
Marie Sklodowska should become the great- 
est of friends, and each finding, with their 
twin ambitions and aims, the perfect com- 
plement in the other, that they should ce- 
ment their great bond in marriage. Soon 
after their marriage, Marie Curie had to 
choose a thesis for her doctor's degree, and it 
was not long before she chose to study ura- 
nium salts. 

Where she was to carry out her research 
proved a difficulty. Eventually she was given 
free use of a little glassed-in studio on the 
ground floor of the school of physics. De- 
prived of adequate electric installation and 
of practically everything necessary for even 
the fundamentals of scientific research, she 
nevertheless set to work to solve the riddle. 

There was an arduous task in front of 
her * * * she decided to study all known 
chemical bodies. She discovered that the 
surprising phenomenon was not the prop- 
erty of uranium alone, but also of another 
element, thorium. She gave this phenome- 
non the name of radioactivity. Radioac- 
tivity fascinated her so much that she car- 
ried out extensive research in this field, re- 
peating her experiments as many as 20 times 
to make sure no mistake had been made. 
She became certain that she had discovered 
a new element. 

The idea was intoxicating. Pierre Curie 
abandoned his project in order to isolate this 
element with his wife, and for many years 
they slaved in their ill-equipped, deathly 
cold, little laboratory to find the solution, 
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They concentrated on the properties of an ore 
of uranium called pitchblende. By sepa- 
rating all the elements in pitchblende by 
ordinary chemical analysis and then: meas- 
uring the radioactivity of the bodies, they 
narrowed their search down, until they knew 
that radioactivity was concentrated in two 
different chemical fractions of the pitch- 
blende. For them it indicated the pres- 
ence of 2 new elements instead of 1. By 
1898 they could announce the -of 
one of these with certainty. It was given 
the name of “polonium” by Marte in honour 
of her beloved Poland. In December 1898 
they announced the discoyery of radium. 

For the next 4 years the Curies labored 
to show the skeptical world their elements. 
At last in 1902, after years of painstaking 
work, Marie Curie succeeded in preparing a 
decigramme of pure radium, and made a first 
determination of the atomic weight of the 
new substance, which was 225. As a result 
of this work, Pierre and Marie Curie were 
awarded, with Henri Becquerel, the Nobel 
Prize in physics in 1903, and Marie embodied 
the results of her work in her Traite de 
Radio, “activite,” which is acclaimed as a 
scientific classic. 

On April 19, 1906, a tragic accident shocked 
the world. Marie Curie's beloved husband, 
friend and coworker, was run over by a cab 
and killed instantly. The death of Pierre 
Curie proved an almost insurmountable loss 
to his wife, already prematurely aged be- 
cause of her unceasing labor. But with un- 
flinching courage she went on with the re- 
search into radium by herself, and took over 
her husband’s positions as professor of 
physics at the Sorbonne. She was the first 
woman to hold such an office. 

This was the only honor bestowed upon 
“Marie Curie, who for years to come conferred 
with the greatest scientists of the age and 
who did so much to alleviate the suffering 
of thousands of people. : 

When the Radium Institute was buil 
dream of hers fulfilled—she was appointed 
head of the research laboratory. Later she 
established a radiological laboratory in War- 
saw. In 1911 she received the Nobel Prize 
for chemistry. This woman, pri- 
marily scientist of genuis but also devoted 
wife and mother, never ceased to arouse the 
admiration of those who met her. Toward 
the end of her life, her sight was threatened 
and she had to undergo operations, but she 
could not contemplate life without her labo- 
ratory and kept on with her valuable work, 
The radium with which she had helped so 
many suffering people proved to be the in- 
direct cause of her death. She died at San- 
cellemoz on July 4, 1934. 


Defense Orders To Relieve Present 
Emergency in Distress Area of Law- 
rence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well-constructed and 
timely editorial from the Boston Post, 
cones Mass., of Wednesday, April 22, 

i LAWRENCE'S PROBLEM 

While Secretary of Labor Durkin in his 
speech before the chamber of commerce in 
Lawrence was very sympathetic about the 
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city’s plight, and told the businessmen that 
the Eisenhower administration intended to 
be helpful in every possible way, any Govern- 
ment aid could in its nature be of only tem- 
porary assistance. The real solution of the 
city’s economy, he said, was to diversify its 
industries. 

This, of course, has been realized for a 
good many years, not only in Lawrence but 
Manchester, N. H., Fall River, and other cities 
and towns that have been too dependent 
upon a single industry. Diversification, of 
course, takes time, but it can be done, as 
was demonstrated by Manchester after the 
Amoskeag failure many years ago. 

The civic leaders of Lawrence no doubt 
are working on this solution, but while they 
are attempting to build up new industries 
the Government should give Lawrence & 
goodly share of the defense orders in the 
category for which the city workers are 
trained to supply. 


AMVETS Post, No. 159, of Philipsburg, 
Pa., Adopt Resolution Urging Limita- 
tion on the Importation of Foreign Re- 
sidual Oil and Launch Plans to Carry 
the Fight to State and National Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, tak- 
ing cognizance of the devastating effect 
that the importation of foreign residual 
oil is having on the coal-producing States 
of the Nation, the Moshannon Valley 
Post, No. 159, American Veterans of 
World War II, of Philipsburg, Pa., has 
taken action to arouse the people of 
the great State of Pennsylvania and the 
country in general to the urgent need 
of curbing the flood of cheap foreign oil 
used for industrial purposes. 

The following article appeared in the 
April 17 issue of the Philipsburg (Pa.) 
Daily Journal and gives the highlights 
of the enthusiastic meeting held on 
April 16: 

Local. AMvet Post To SPARK CAMPAIGN To 
Limir RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTATION; STATE 
OFFICERS PLEDGE FULL SUPPORT 
The Moshannon Valley Post, No. 159, Amer- 

ican Veterans of World War II, last night 
passed a resolution petitioning Congress to 
enact legislation limiting the importation of 
residual fuel oils, and immediately launched 
plans to carry the fiight on both the State 
and National levels. 

Present at a public meeting staged in the 
West Presqueisle Street home were State 
officers of the Amvet organization, leading 
area coal producers, and officers and rep- 
resentatives of the Central Pennsylvania 
Open Pit Mining Association, and the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Included in the Amvet delegation were 
State Comdr. William Whitman, Potts- 
town; Henry Mahady, past State command- 
er, Latrobe; and State Adjutant Paul Kerns, 

Following discussions on the problem, 
which has not only local but a nationwide 
impact, the State Amvet officers pledged their 
full support of the local post’s resolution 
and scheduled it for consideration at the 
Pennsylvania Amvet executive committee 


ore to be held April 26 in Harris- 
urg. 

Commander Whitman has also been au- 
thorized to present the resolution to the 
joint State veterans’ council of which he 
is an officer, Favorable action by this group 
will bring statewide support of the resolu- 
tion from all organized veterans’ groups. 

A delegation of approximately 12 members, 
headed by Comdr. Robert Kragle, of 
the local post, will attend the State execu- 
tive committee meeting in Harrisburg on 
behalf of the resolution at which time all 
necessary additional information and facts 
will be compiled and submitted. 

Speaking first at last night’s program was 
Rembrandt George, chairman of the local 
post's residual oil campaign, who explained 
in detail the problems which have followed 
the unlimited importation of cheap oil into 
this Nation within the past few years. 

The Amvets became interested in the 
problem, he noted, when it was revealed area 
mine closings have resulted in the unem- 
ployment of 1,658 miners. 

Residual oil, he explained, is a byproduct 
of oil refineries, actually the ashes. Ninety- 
eight percent of this oil is being dumped 
here by two large firms, Standard and Shell, 
from refineries in Venezuela. 

This oil is not used by domestic consum- 
ers, he added, but almost entirely by utilities 
and large industries. He emphasized that 40 
million tons of coal were displaced last year 
by this oil which was the equivalent of a loss 
of $150 million in revenue at the mines. 

Continuing, he showed that the closing of 
mines is posing a threat to the national 
economy since it takes months to resume 
full-scale operations after reopening. 

Oil imports would be completely shut off 
by enemy submarine action in case of war 
and industries geared only to oil would be 
caught in the pinch, he said. 

A veterans’ group, behind such a move for 
oil import limitation is bound to gain recog- 
nition in Congress be showed, and for that 
reason, he expressed belief such a move by 
the AMVETS could go a long way toward 
achieving success. 

G. Albert Stewart, executive secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Open Pit Mining 
Association pointed out that coal everywhere 
in the Nation, not only locally, has been hit 
by the oil influx. 

Noting the general trend to oil since the 
end of the war in homes, industry, and rail- 
roads, this recent residual oil flood, on top 
of other problems, has been the turning 
point for the industry. 

The trouble stems not from Europe or 
Asia, but from South America. Two United 
States firms, with refineries in Venezuela, 
are actually selling the “ashes” to American 
buyers for as low as 10 to 25 cents per barrel, 
he said. 

This No. 3 grade of oil, blown over high 
heat, can be burned cheaply and effectively 
by its users, and for that reason has created 
a wicked problem for the domestic coal 
producers, Mr. Stewart said. 

The coal interests have only gotten awake 
in a major effort within the past 6 months, 
he noted. 

Carrying the job in Congress will be no 
easy job, Mr. Stewart emphasized. Support 
can be expected from only certain States 
as many others are benefiting from the 
program, he showed. 

If every organization in coal producing 
areas would join in the campaign, the pleas 
would be heard in Congress, he continued. 

A plan advanced by the National Coal 
Producers’ Association calls for a revision of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, which expires in 
June, Mr, Stewart explained. The measure 
calls for restricting oil imports to 5 percent 
of the domestic consumption of United 
States produced oil, This would cut the 
present import figure by about 90 percent, 
he showed, 
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Right now, 125,000 tons of coal are being 
replaced weekly by oil, he said. 

The AMVETS will not be alone in their 
battle, Mr. Stewart assured the members, 
Railroads, mine operators, small businesses, 
independent oil producers, and union labor 
organizations all have a stake, and all have 
joined in the drive to have the Reciprocal 
Trade Act amended in such a way oil restric- 
tions will follow. 

In closing, he said the coal industry sin- 
cerely thanks the AMVETS for their role 
in sparking the current drive. 

Jack Wallin, Central Pennsylvania Open 
Pit Association president, expressed his ap- 
preciation to the AMVETS for their support 
and urged that they carry the fight all 
through the State then plan to pressure Con- 
gress on the importance of the issue, 
Lewis Stein, Philipsburg Association of 
Commerce president and leading area coal 
producer, reviewed provisions of the Simp- 
son bill which calls for oil restrictions as well 
as zinc and lead. 

Mr. Stein emphasized that the area has an 
industry which could employ thousands if 
only the mines could be reopened. New in- 
dustries in the town could never employ the 
figure the mines can absorb, once in opera- 
tion, he added. i 

Richard M. Hess, Morrisdale Coal Co., was 
also present and spoke briefly on the prob- 
lem. Ralph Kuhns, another coal operator, 
was also at the session, 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY AMVETS 


Below is text of resolution adopted by Mo- 
shannon Valley Post, No. 159, AMVETS, dur- 
ing a public meeting last night. 

“Whereas the membership of AMVETS, 
having served in the defense of our country 
and being deeply concerned with the future 
economy of our country as well as our de- 
fense needs of the future; and 

“Whereas the importation of cheap crude 
petroleum from foreign sources may easily 
be cut off by enemy action in case of war, ne- 
cessitating reconversion to fuels produced 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, thereby dangerously delaying defense 
production; and 

“Whereas the said importation of residual 
oils and the conversion by American indus- 
tries to utilize same has already seriously af- 
fected the economy of American fuel-pro- 
ducing areas; and i 

“Whereas this loss amounts to millions of 
dollars in wages to coal and railroad work- 
ers and has destroyed small business enter- 
prises located within the trade area of min- 
ing communities; and 

“Whereas the weakening of the local econ- 
omy is bound to affect the national econ- 
omy and the national defenses; Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Moshannon Valley 
Post, No. 159, AMVETS, petition the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will limit the 
importation of said residual fuel oils to the 
extent that American fuel-producing indus- 
tries can continue to operate and contribute 
to the national defense and be in a position 
to meet the needs of national economy. 


Tax Overhaul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
notwithstanding the fact that a road- 
block has been thrown across the effort 
of the Ways and Means Committee to 
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reduce taxes, this committee is carry- 
ing on in the interest of all the taxpayers 
of the country. ‘The time has arrived 
when the Ways and Means Committee 
is asserting its constitutional preroga- 
tive. The days of “must” legislation 
have been relegated to the past. Con- 
structive legislation is being prepared by 
the Ways and Means Committee which 
will be brought to the House floor, and 
as soon as the roadblock is removed ac- 
tion on revenue measures will be taken 
in the form the Representatives approve. 
The rubber-stamp days, let us hope, are 
over. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Recor» an article which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 21: 


Tax OVERHAUL—UNIVERSAL SALES Levy?—IN- 
come Tax CemiInc?—No More ExcisEes?— 
CONGRESSMEN KICK AROUND THESE AND 
OTHER SCHEMES In Bic REVAMPING STUD- 
tes—Lonc, Lone Roap TO RESULTS 

(By Allan L. Otten) 

WAsHINGTON.—Congress is well along on a 
mammoth chore—a complete overhaul of the 
Nation’s tax laws. 

If it comes off as planned—the target date 
is mid-1954—it will be the biggest and most 
thorough revamping of the United States tax 
structure in over 75 years. It could bring a 
drastic shift in the tax load—assigning heav- 
ier burdens to some taxpayers and granting 
widespread tax relief to others. Or it might 
simply result in a welter of small but signifi- 
cant changes in present levies. 

One sure byproduct: A new—and profit- 
able—era for tax lawyers. Changes big or 
small—as long as they are plentiful—will 
mean new legal language to scan, new pro- 
visions to interpret and to test in the courts. 


GIANT TAXPAYER QUIZ 


For months congressional tax experts have 
been quietly laying the groundwork for this 
monumental task. Staff members on the 
Joint House-Senate Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation have been asking thou- 
sands of people hundreds of questions about 
taxes. And they've been getting thousands 
of answers. 

The committee’s tax specialists have dis- 
patched confidential questionnaires to ac- 
countants, lawyers, businessmen and others. 
They've held private “hearings” with tax men 
representing business groups and trade asso- 
ciations. They've worked secretly with hush- 
hush study groups set up around the country 
to look into tax problems. 

Soon there’ll be weeks of public hearings 
before the tax-writing House Ways and 
Means Committee. - Not until early next year 
will the House pass its version of the new 
tax legislation. Whether it becomes law 
next year depends on how long it takes the 
Senate to thrash out the scores of provisions 
the House bill undoubtedly will carry. 

POSSIBILITIES ARE DRASTIC 

Though the current spadework in Con- 
gress on broad-scale tax revision isn’t at- 
tracting nearly as much attention as the de- 
bate over letting the excess profits tax expire 
or the question of hastening personal in- 
come tax relief, it may be a lot more im- 
portant to your pocketbook, over the years. 
There’s no way of telling, now, what the big 
tax revamping will bring. But some drastic 
possibilities are being kicked around. 

Examples: A universal sales tax; abolition 
of the corporate income tax; a flat ceiling 
on- personal income tax rates; scrapping of 
excise levies. 

These and other far-reaching proposals 
will certainly be advanced by influential 
spokesmen when public hearings begin. It’s 
possible one or another such broad reform 
will wind up in the final bill. But right 
now observers on Capitol Hill are betting 


Will shy away from highly contro- 
versial alterations in the tax system—par- 
ticularly in an election year. 

A LITTLE SIMPLIFICATION 

Instead, the new law may be aimed mainly 
at “removing inequities and simplifying pro- 
cedures.” But even this could mean hun- 
dreds of miilions—or billions—a year in tax 
savings to different groups of individual and 
corporate taxpayers. Some samples of this 
kind of tax law tinkering: 

For individuals: Special deductions to 
wor! mothers or old folks; shortening 
of the capital gains holding period; new 
rules for taxing partnerships; changes in the 
estate and gift tax system; new treatment 
for pension and retirement benefits. 

For corporations: Easing of double taxa- 
tion of corporate dividends; new provisions 
affecting corporate reorganizations; special 
tax aids for small business. 

For all taxpayers, there may be some 
helpful administrative changes in the rules 
and regulations for filing tax returms. But 
these alterations would only make paying 
taxes simpler—rather than less expensive. 


FIELD WIDE OPEN 


“The field is wide open,” says Colin Stam, 
head of the staff of the joint congressional 
tax committee. “Everyone is suggesting 
everything under the sun; there's just no 
way of knowing what Congress will adopt.” 

The prime mover behind this tax overhaul 
is Chairman Dan REEp, Republican, of New 
York, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Last year he pushed through Con- 
gress a resolution calling for a staff study 
of the problem by the Joint House-Senate 
Tax Committee. (This is a group that is 
supposed to investigate tax questions, but 
has no power to originate legislation.) Mr. 
Reep hopes his Ways and Means group will 
wind up work quickly on reciprocal trade, 
customs simplification, and other matters in 
time to start wide-open hearings on tax re- 
vision in late May—and keep at the job until 
Congress adjourns. 

“Our tax structure fs a hodgepodge affair,” 
says the tax-conscious Mr. REED. It's time 
we took a look at fundamentals.“ 

TREASURY DIGS ALSO 

The House committee can expect a big 
helping hand from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where tax experts are laboring on a 
study of the United States tax structure 
that’s almost as exhaustive as the work on 
Capitol Hill. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey has round- 
ed up an impressive collection of tax spe- 
cialists to make an intensive study of tax 
rates with the aim of simplifying the rules, 
Temoving inequities, and developing a sys- 
tem of tax laws that will impose, as Treas- 
ury Under Secretary Folsom puts it, “the 
least obstacle” to economic growth. 

Mr. Folsom ticks off these tax topics among 
others now under review by the Treasury 
men: Pension plans, depreciation, capital 
gains, and tax-exempt activities. But it's 
emphasized that all phases of tax law will 
be looked into. Later this year the Treas- 
ury will probably come up with draft bills 
for presentation to Congress. 


SUPPORT LIKELY MINOR 


Right now, though, the administration 
isn't looking kindly on tax changes that 
will cost the Government any substantial 
revenue. Unless the outlook for a balanced 
budget improves, the Treasury folk would 
be likely to support only minor efforts to 
remove discriminatory provisions and 
streamline administration. With the latter 
thought in mind, Commissioner T. Coleman 
Andrews, of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
has set up a 9-man advisory committee of 
lawyers, accountants, and tax experts to 
ono ways to make taxpaying less compli- 
cated. 

Behind this emphasis on wide revision of 
tax laws is the simple fact that no coordi- 
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nated, broad-scale revamping job has been 
done in nearly 80 years. That, at least, is 
the claim of Mr. Rerp, though some tax 
technicians argue that tax bills passed in 
1942 and 1951 were laden with scores of new 
provisions. “Dan REED will have to go some 
to top those bills,” says one. Whatever Mr. 
REED , however, it’s undisputed 
that the current effort is the most compre- 
hensive in history. 

‘This move comes at a time when tax rates: 
for most taxpayers are at the highest level 
in history. According to estimates made 
early this year by the Truman administra- 
tion, Uncle Sam's tax take for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 is supposed to add up to 
about $68 billion. Percentagewise, the load 
is distributed as follows: Taxes on individ- 
uals, 45.8 percent; corporation taxes, 31.5 
percent; excise taxes, 13 percent; all others, 
including employment taxes, customs re- 
ceipts, and miscellaneous income make up 
the balance. 

A $33 BILLION BITE 

Personal income taxes, in the current 1953 
fiscal year, were counted on to bring in al- 
most $33 billion of the $68 billion total. 
Corporation taxes were to produce, according 
to the estimates of the Truman men, some 
$23.7 billion. Estate taxes were figured to 
bring in about $810 million and gift taxes 
about $62 million. Close to $10 billion in 
excise revenue is expected this fiscal year. 

To find out how this burden might be 
shifted, in dramatic fashion, or in little ways, 
the joint congressional, committee began its 
investigation by sending out thousands of 
questionnaires to companies, lawyers, ac- 
countants, engineers, teachers, and other 
types of taxpayers, asking questions like 
these: 

Do you feel the present rule for treatment 
of pensions and annuities is operating fairly? 
What do you think of the present practice 
of permitting deductions by employees for 
work clothes and traveling or entertainment 
expenses? Do you have suggestions for spe- 
cial treatment for new or expanding busi- 
nesses? What are the tax problems involved 
in the sale of all the stock or assets of a cor- 
poration? Should the present penalty tax 
on improper accumulations or surplus be 
changed? Should the March 15 tax filing 
date be changed to April 152 How much do 
excise taxes enter into the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and what should be done about it? 


FIVE THOUSAND REPLIES, THIRTEEN THOUSAND 
SUGGESTIONS 

Mr. Stam received about 5,000 replies with 
over 13,000 suggestions. The staff has been 
hard at work analyzing and sorting out these 
responses. 

In February, the congressional tax staff 
started unpublicized hearings with the tax 
committees of leading business groups, like 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 


Eisenhower Administration Scuttling 
Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 
Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
entitled “An Unfair Shutdown”; 
Aw UNFAIR SHUTDOWN 
The Eisenhower administration and the 
Congress which its supporters control are 
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free to scuttle the public housing program 
if they want to, but some rules of fair play 
ought to be observed in the process. 

It ts distinctly not fair play to shut off all 
public housing construction aitogether, in- 
cluding projects to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already committed itself and 
for which land acquisition has already 
started. 

That is what the House Appropriations 
Committee proposes in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill, which would place 
a ban on any new public housing starts in 
the fiscal year beginning next July. Appar- 
ently a start is to be interpreted as the be- 
ginning of actual construction of the build- 
ings—a phase which is reached only after 
much prior planning, financing, and other 
work has already been done. 

This means, to put it simply, outright re- 
pudiation of Government commitments. 
When the Government has committed itself 
to the point of approving a project and au- 
thorizing the acquisition of land, the com- 
mitment ought to be honored. 

In St. Louis, this arbitrary action of the 
House committee, if allowed to stand, would 
mean the elimination of three projects in an 
advanced planning stage for which land is 
now being acquired, as well as a fourth for 
which the site has not been selected. It 
would deprive St. Louis of 4,920 urgently 
needed low-rent dwellings, of which at least 
the 3,720 in the land-acquisition stage should 
in all fairness be carried through. 

St. Louis and other cities must act at once 
to persuade Congress, if not to abandon the 
public housing shutdown, at least to make 
good on Government commitments up to the 
time this administration came into office. 
St. Louis Republicans might help. During 
the mayoralty campaign they supported pub- 
lic housing; now that the St. Louis program 
is in danger, they can make good their words 
by helping to save it. 


The Republican Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the editorial from the 
Detroit News of April 20, 1953, which I 
most seriously urge my Republican col- 
leagues to read carefully and take heed. 
The Detroit News, in the last election, 
favored a change in the national ad- 
ministration and, I believe, truly repre- 
sents the views of a large segment of our 
people throughout the entire country 
who took a similar stand, is gradually 
becoming disillusioned by the sorry rec- 
ord being thus far made by that adminis- 
tration and by the Republican Congress. 

The only comment I would add to the 
editorial is to affirm that the Democrats 
are not “well satisfied with the way 
things are going.” They are showing a 
remarkable record of cooperation with 
the new administration wherever the 
good of our Nation is involved, a great 
forbearance from interfering or ham- 
stringing the administration so as to 
make it impossible for the Republicans 
to put into effect the changes which were 
promised to the American people. This 
is in direct contrast to the policy of the 
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Republican Congress during the Truman 
administration. But they are also mak- 
ing a fight for the principles they believe 
in, and will continue their role of a 
constructive opposition. 

The best evidence of this is the con- 
gressional rolicall of April 1, which shows 
3 Democratic Members of the House 
voting against the offshore oil giveaway 
bill, 2 others paired against it, and none 
voting for it. Contrast that action with 
that of the Republican Members of the 
House from Michigan—12 voting for the 
bill and only 1 against it. 

The editorial follows: 

NINETY Days IN OFFICE: DANGER SEEN 

One of the wonders of Washington since 
the start of the new administration has been 
the self-restraint of the usually loquacious 
Democrats on Capitol Hill 

It is a concerted silence, long since pro- 
longed beyond any possibility of ascribing 
it to gentlemanly forbearance. As a strata- 
gem, it can mean only that the Democrats 
are well satisfied with the way things are 
going. They are reluctant to discourage the 
Republican newcomers in a course they see 
as favoring Democratic recapture of Congress 
in next year’s elections. 

It is an unhappy fact that in its less than 
3 months in office the administration has 
managed in several instances to give a worse 
impression of itself than partisan criticism 
could hope to achieve. It is an impression, 
bluntly, of dedication to aims other than the 
one for which governments exist, which is 
the service of the people. 

That this is an erroneous estimate and 
that its ingredients have been inexperience 
compounded by an inevitably excessive re- 
vulsion against policies of the preceding 
Democratic regimes is beside the point. It 
is the record that counts and on which the 
Democrats are counting with a confidence 
so far justified by a seeming Republican 
inability to retrieve and correct. 

This has been the culminating blunder. 
The administration’s self-consciously stiff 
refusal to make amends where amends have 
been both due and feasible is again a prod- 
uct of inexperience, but, again, no less fatal 
for being understandable. 

An example is the tacit backing given 
Commerce Secretary Weeks in his dismissal 
of Dr. Astin as Director of the Bureau of 
Standards. The action was offensive, not 
alone to scientists, nowadays an articulate 
group, but also to ethical business, which 
has come to rely on the Bureau's scientific 
impartiality. Not yet content, however, Mr. 
Weeks defended himself by bespeaking for 
a product—found to have been unethically 
advertised—a right, nevertheless, to the test 
of the market place.” 

It must have been evident to others than 
the silent Democrats that revival of the 
brutal doctrine of “let the buyer beware” 
Was no spring posy with which to woo the 
affections of voters. Yet this seeming dis- 
avowal of the Federal msibility to con- 
sumers—a responsibility defined by act of 
Congress—has been allowed to stand. It is 
the Republicans who should beware. 

Even in the matter of the offshore oil 
giveaway, correction has been possible. To 
term this a blunder is admittedly to disagree 
with many Republicans, even in Michigan, 
supposedly not lacking in political savvy. 
Yet, as will be heard in the campaign next 
year, the essence of this matter is the 
despoiling of a natural resource—variously 
valued at $20 billion to $200 billion—which 
lawfully belongs to all the people. The 
giveaway has been prompted by nothing 
more substantial than a doctrinaire—and in 
this connection wholly mapplicable—feeling 
for States rights. For purposes, 
it will be rendered no more savory by the 
fact that the major beneficiaries, rather than 
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the three States concerned, will be the oil 
companies now on the ground. 

Not only was this political pitfall ignored 
but the administration’s apparent uncon- 
cern has encompassed even an extension 
of the giveaway idea to the public lands 
ashore. The very word “conservation” in 
regard to these resources is a souvenir of an 
earlier Republican administration. The pol- 
icy of retaining them for the benefit and 
enjoyment of all the people is a Republican 
invention—of Theodore Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot—and one of that party's proud- 
est. Yet no rebuke has been visited on a 
leading Republican, a westerner, for his 
proposal that, following the offshore oil, the 
rest of the public domain be sold “to the 
people.” 

It is expected of the Republican Party 
that it should be friendly to private enter- 
prise, to business. What is good for busi- 
ness truly is good for the country; otherwise 
our whole faith in the worth of the American 
system must be an insane delusion. But it 
was not the people’s purpose in entrusting 
the Republicans with office to invite friend- 
liness with predatory business and that is, 
in sum, the impression of itself which the 
administration’s blunders have been creating. 

Uncorrected, it is the equivalent of po- 
litical suicide, as the waiting Democrats well 
realize, 


Commerce Secretary Weeks Shows In- 
clination To Undermine Government 
Function in Protecting Public Against 
False Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial appearing 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled 
“After the Weeks Surrender“: 

AFTER THE WEEKS SURRENDER 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks has by no 
means settled the Bureau of Standards con- 
troversy by reinstating Dr. Allen V. Astin as 
its Director. He has run for cover from the 
storm kicked up by his Assistant Secretary, 
Craig R. Sheaffer. In another one of those 
most unbusinesslike compromises that seem 
to characterize a “businesslike” administra- 
tion, he has sought to let a hot potato cool 
off. But the underlying issues remain what 
they were. 

Mr. Weeks says he never questioned the 
integrity of the Bureau. What was he doing, 
then, when he charged that it had not been 
objective in testing battery additives, and 
that some of its scientists “were in touch 
with and worked closely with individuals and 
organizations who might have had an inter- 
est in the final outcome?” 

If Mr. Weeks was right when he said that, 
he should have stood his ground. If he was 
wrong, he should now admit it and give the 
Bureau complete and honest vindication. 
His tactical retreat tends to obscure rather 
than illuminate two basic issues which still 
demand the fullest public accounting. 

One issue concerns the particular battery 
dope which kicked up the controversy in the 
first place. A manufacturer has waged an 
enormous campaign to discredit the Bureau 
which found his product worthless. In the 
course of that campaign a chemist who had 
been on the manufacturer’s payroll became 
consultant to the Senate Small Business 
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Committee and from that vantage point 
waged his former employer's battle against 
the Bureau. 

How did it happen that Messrs. Weeks and 
Sheaffer, almost immediately after taking 
office, enlisted in the same private cause? 
What are their connections, if any, with Jess 
Ritchie, the manufacturer in question? 

The second issue is the broader one of the 
new Commerce Department’s attitude to- 
ward the established Government function 
of protecting consumers against deceptive or 
fraudulent claims. Mr. Sheaffer himself, as 
a fountain-pen manufacturer, has been cited 
by the Federal Trade Commission for “un- 
fair and deceptive acts” in advertising a 
“lifetime” pen. Now he occupies a position 
in which he can undermine this Government 
function, and both he and Mr. Weeks have 
shown in the Astin case a determination to 
do just that. 

No; Mr. Weeks has not ended the contro- 
versy. It has only begun. 


The Tide for Tax Reduction Rolls On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
@ prominent citizen and widely known 
professional man writes me a letter 
which is typical of the thousands that 
are pouring into Washington. It may be 
that the leaders who are resisting indi- 
vidual tax reduction under H. R. 1 have 
no regard or respect for the opinions of 
those who are writing to their Repre- 
sentatives in support of H. R. 1, but I can 
assure my leaders and colleagues that 
this issue, based upon the promise that 
those who ran for office last year would 
vote for a tax reduction will not be for- 
gotten. 

The time is for action lest 30 million 
taxpayers under the withholding tax lose 
their 11-percent reduction on July 1. 

The petition is on the Clerk’s desk for 
all those who are in favor of tax reduc- 
tion under H. R. 1 to sign. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the letter mentioned above: 

Hon. DANTEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REED: I firmly and truly believe 
that the policies of the Democratic Party, as 
presently constituted, have been taking us 
down the road toward socialism, and I believe 
our only remedy is through the Republican 
Party. I am, therefore, interested in the 
Republican Party's at least maintaining its 
majority in the House and in the Senate as a 
‘result of the elections which will be held in 
1954. 

In my opinion the pledge of the Repub- 
lican Party to reduce taxes is one of the rea- 
sons it was voted into power in 1952. T 
think, in order to win in 1954, it is most im- 
portant that its pledge to reduce taxes be 
fulfilled. Though I am not in your con- 
gressional district, I do urge you, as one of 
the leaders of the movement to reduce 
or to continue your efforts toward this 
end. 

I know that the President and some of his 
advisors are reputed to believe that the 
budget must be balanced before taxes can be 


reduced. I am inclined to the thought that 
they are in error on two counts, namely: 

1. I think that if, by chance, as a reduc- 
tion of taxes, the income should be reduced, 
then the spending must be kept in line with 
the income; and 

2. I sincerely and truly doubt that a mod- 
est reduction in the rate will actually result 
in a reduction of the income, I believe Sec- 
retary Mellon demonstrated that you can 
have too high a rate of tax and if you reduce 
the rate, then the base of the fund which is 
taxable is increased, and therefore, the actual 
taxes increase. I think this is in line with 
the theory of the five and ten cent stores, to 
reduce their margin in order to build up the 
volume, for with a large volume, even at a 
small rate of profit, the total profit will be 
satisfactory. 

Again, if we apply the theory to the race 
tracks, under the parimutuel system I think 
it is apparent that the bookies recognize that 
in the end it pays them to keep the margin 
of profit fairly small so that they can pay, at 
least from time to time, fairly large odds, and 
that this will keep up the volume of the bet- 
ting; though the margin to them is small, 
yet the total profit to them is large. 

I think all of us know many people who, 
because of the high rate of taxes, just in- 
dulge in plain soldiering during a part of the 
year; many persons do more playing and take 
more vacations than they otherwise would, 
for they feel that if they work harder and 
produce more they really are working for 
Uncle Sam and not for themselves. 

There are others who have taken their 
funds out of the so-called venture class and 
have put them into tax exempt securities, 
or perhaps in other bonds, but at least the 
investment in the so-called venture field is 
limited, and this in turn limits the progress 
of our country. 

I, for one, believe you are entitled to great 
credit in leading the fight for the reduction 
of taxes. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Believe It or Not, Canada Does Not Want 
the United States To Participate in the 
Construction of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Eisenhower administration fulfilling 
its promise to the American people to 
reduce governmental expenditures and 
thus cut taxes, the Canadian Govern- 
ment is falling right in line with such 
commitment, when it recently an- 
nounced that it has hopes that the 
United States will stay out of the seaway 
picture and let Canada proceed alone. 

Canada’s change of heart is revealed 
in the following news article taken from 
the April 18, 1953, issue of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin: 

CANADIAN REPORT: A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE— 
OrricrALts Now Horn UNITED. STATES WILL 
STAY OUT or SEAWAY PROJECT 

(By Gerald Waring) 

Orrawa.—For years almost too many to 
count, successive Canadian administrations 
have hoped the United States would share 
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in financing and building the St, Lawrence 
seaway. 

Now the Canadian Government hopes the 
United States will stay out of the seaway 
picture and let Canada go ahead alone. 

This complete turnabout of Canadian pol- 
icy on United States participation in the 
$300 million deep sea waterway happened 
both suddenly and recently. 

Only 3 months ago the Canadian Govern- 
ment restated its seaway policy; to start con- 
struction as soon as possible; if necessary 
singlehandedly, but preferably with the 
United States as a full partner. 

Both Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
and Foreign Minister Lester Pearson empha- 
sized that the all-Canadian scheme was a 
“second best” choice. For one thing, it 
would cost about $35 million more. And for 
another, it wouldn’t present the world with 
the “splendid example of international co- 
operation” which a joint American-Canadian 
seaway would exemplify. 

But the Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, C. D. Howe, now makes it clear 
that Canada’s second choice of 3 months 
ago has become Canada’s first choice. 

He said the bill sponsored in the Congress 
by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, “can only complicate the present 
situation. Ownership by the United States 
of a short section of a very long seaway would 
not only add to the overall construction cost, 
but would complicate problems of mainte- 
nance and operation of the canal system.” 

“It seems obvious to me,” Howe stated, 
“that continued ownership by one national 
authority of the entire seaway represents 
the most efficient procedure.” 

By “one national authority" he meant 
Canada. In other words, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment now wants the United States to 
stay out of the seaway. 

It’s believed that one reason for the policy 
change is the United States Federal Power 
Commission's delay in giving New York State 
a green light to participate in the power end 
of the St. Lawrence project. But even more 
important is the danger of long delays which 
the Canadians see in the Wiley bill and 
other seaway measures before the Congress. 

A third reason was disclosed for the first 
time by Howe when he announced that the 
all-Canadian seaway would be cheaper. Pre- 
viously it had been thought that it would 
cost $35 million more than a seaway with 
canals on the American side of the river. 
But new cost estimates prepared by Canadian 
engineers show the construction of all the 
canals on the Canadian side will save about 
$30 million. f 

Under 1941 plans for a joint seaway, the 
United States was to pay Canada about $100 
million on account of expenditures Canada 
already has made on the seaway. I asked 
the Canadian Minister of Transport, Lionel 
Chevrier, how the Government viewed the 
prospect of forfeiting this money by going 
ahead with an all-Canadian seaway. 

What's $100 million if we can have the 
seaway on our side of the boundary?” he 
replied, 


Life in Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Kansas City Times of 
March 11, 1953, It is written by Dr. 
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Hugh W. Speer, who is the chairman of 

the department of education of the 

University of Kansas City. He spent 

about 3 months in Iran on a scholarship, 

and the article deals with his experiences 
in Iran and with some very interesting 
observations about life in that country. 

I may say that I very highly recom- 
mend the article and hope that Senators 
willl have an opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Kansas Crrians Founp COMMUNISTS WERE 
KEPT UNDER CONTROL IN Irantan ScHOOLS— 
Americans, LIKED AND ADMIRED, HAVE AN 
ADVANTAGE IN THE STRUGGLE TOWARD A 
Mopern Iprotocy, Dr. Husn W. SPEER, OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF Kansas Crrx, REPORTS 
AFTER 13 MONTHS OF WORK IN TEHERAN ON 
A FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP 

(By Dr. Hugh W. Speer) 
(Dr. Hugh W. Speer, chairman of the de- 
t of education, University of Kansas 

City, returned with his wife and two daugh- 

ters to Kansas City in October after spend- 

ing 13 months on a Fulbright scholarship in 

Iran, Dr. Speer taught at the University of 

‘Teheran, advised the Ministry of Education 

on a general revision of the public-school 

um, started the first demonstration 
school for the Ministry of Education, and 
directed a summer workshop for 200 of the 
leading educators of the country as a first 
step in putting the new curriculum ideas 
into operation. Following are some of his 
impressions.) ‘ 

The current headlines about the Voice of 

America suggest the importance of the war 

of ideas. Back of both the cold war and 

hot war is the basic struggle of conflicting 
ideologies. 

In Iran we found two relatively new ways 
of life—communism and democracy—strug- 
gling to replace an ancient way of life—Per- 
sian-Mohammedanism. In many places life 
has changed little in hundreds of years. But 
now the word is getting around by radio, 
travelers, invading armies, intercultural mis- 
sions, and aid programs that better living 
is possible. People are hearing of medical 
service, educational opportunities, economic 
improvement, and social betterment. The 
great masses of people, from village peasant 
to university student, are looking for some- 
thing better. 

Through diplomacy, point 4, aid programs, 
and educational assistance, the Americans 
are trying to keep Iran free and hope to see 
a modernization similar to that which has 
taken place in Turkey during the past gener- 
ation. The Russians, using their relatively 
small but powerfully Tudeh Party 
for propaganda and infiltration, are trying 
to push the Iron Curtain beyond the bor- 
ders of Iran. Fearing both east and west, 
the conservative and reactionary elements 
of Iran are preaching a back-to-religion pro- 
gram under the powerful leadership of the 
little old man in white robes—the Sheite- 
Moslem leader, Kasham. 


MOSSADEGH IN THE MIDDLE 


At the center of these conflicting forces 
stands Premier Mossadegh. It is a situa- 
tion which obviously requires the greatest 
political astuteness. The mere fact that Dr. 
Mossadegh has remained at the heim for 
nearly 2 years indicates considerable skill 
and popularity. 

The Communist-Tudeh Party, although 
consistently smaller than other groups who 
parade in the streets of Teheran and unable 
to make any considerable showing in elec- 
tions, is powerful and closely knit. It is 
made up mostly of younger educated groups. 
They have worked hard on the secondary 
school and university population. 

During the elections last fall, my classes 
at the university were frequently interrupted 


by Communist orators atop the base of Fer- 
dowsi’s statue just outside the window. 
Although the Ministry of Education was rel- 
atively free from communism, we ran into 
considerable evidence of it among secondary- 
school teachers and their students. It is 
easy to fan discontent in a place like Iran 
where so many people feel frustrated so- 
cially, economically, and professionally. 

Although the Ministry of Education tried 
to keep Communists out of our demonstra- 
tion school and summer workshop, a few 
slipped in. They were clever about getting 
the discussion off the track, trying to make 
the whole effort seem futile because of an 
indifferent bureaucracy, or simply causing 
dissension and confusion. Similar tactics 
were used against point 4 programs in several 
centers. 

Another method is direct attack and be- 
littling of American programs. Much of our 
mimeographed material used in the demon- 
stration school and workshop seemed to find 
its way to Communist newspaper offices. 
Sentences were distorted, taken out of con- 
text and used to show how western imperial- 
ists and warmongers were trying to poison 
the minds of children. Similar attacks were 
constantly made against point 4 efforts. 
One of the more bizarre statements was that 
the sum total of the American aid to date 
was the importing of a few Cypress Jackasses 
and two sterile bulls. 

Many efforts were made to intimidate 
Iranians who were cooperating with Ameri- 
can programs. The 30 professors and staff 
members in our w were under con- 
tinuous attacks, but I think I can confi- 
dently say that only 1 was seriously worried 
by it. 

GERM WAR CHARGES FATL 

Throughout their propaganda the Russians 
are not above making charges against the 
West out of whole cloth, but they are more 
successful when they exaggerate something 
which has a semblance of truth or plausi- 
bility. I was in the United States informa- 
tion center last summer when a group of 
young Communists gathered outside and 
threw stones through the gates in protest 
against alleged germ warfare in Korea. I 
don’t think this charge got very far, either in 
the minds of the people or even the Com- 
munist press. However, I have been ques- 
tioned several times privately and before 
audiences about the American treatment of 
the Negro and this Nation’s association with 
British imperialism. 

The Americans have had and perhaps still 
have considerable advantage in the ideo- 
logical struggle. In many ways, the Iranians 
and Americans are similar and find it easy 
to like each other. Our missionary efforts 
during the last 50 years, particularly the 
medical and educational programs, haye done 
much to create a friendly attitude. 

Last summer I attended memorial serv- 
ices for the late Dr. Samuel Jordan, former 
president of the American Alborg College. 
It was an impressive display of respect. 
Many Iranians, prominent in governmental 
and professional circles, were present. Reli- 
giously, the Iranian finds it easier to accept 
the western Christian, who at least believes 
in God, than the Russian infidel. 

HIGH RESPECT FOR UNITED STATES 

The prestige of American technology, pro- 
fessional competence, and social habits is 
very high, especially with the young people. 
English is rapidly replacing French as the 
second language. One young Iranian, asked 
if he was going to Mecca when he had saved 
enough money, replied: 

“No; I’m saving my money to go to New 
York.” 

The Iranians cannot easily forget the tra- 
ditional enmity and threat of the Russian 
colossus to the north, or the reluctance with 
which the Russian forces withdrew under 
pressure from America following World War 
II. Except as we are associated with the 
exaggerated picture of British oil imperial- 
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world. 

Against this background, the United States 
has started a mew embassy, which is our 
third largest in the world. We have started 
a point 4 program with a budget of $22 
million the past year. Through Fulbright 
grants and other programs, we have started 
an educational-aid program. 

Although it is difficult to generalize about 
nationalities and make scientific compari- 
sons, practically all of the Americans who 
have worked closely with Iranians find them 
bright and quick to catch on to new ideas 
and techniques. This was definitely our 
experience in the demonstration school and 
the workshop. My students at the univer- 
sity would compare very favorably with the 
American students I have known. Many 
of the professors hold doctor's degrees from 
the best universities in Europe and America, 
Iranian students now form the second larg- 
est foreign group in America. 


LAND CAN BE WEALTHY 


Iran does not suffer from overpopulation, 
The country is rich in oil, ore, iron, copper, 
and silver. Agriculture can prosper with 
irrigation. With development, Iran can be 
a wealthy country. 

The economic situation is critical. now 

because of the loss of oil income. When 
we left Iran in September 1952 some of the 
police and military personnel were not re- 
ceiving their pay. The 200 educators in our 
summer workshop, all employees of the Gov- 
ernment, had not been paid for 2 or $ 
months. However, the endurance of the 
Iranians is beyond western expectation, 
The people are willing to endure severe 
privation rather than submit to any settle- 
ment that suggests a compromise or sur- 
render, This attitude, of course, has been 
fanned by Russian propaganda. The oil 
controversy must be settled before the West 
can win Iran completely. 
Opposing both the East and West is the 
Kashani return-to-religion movement. Ka- 
shani hopes to keep Iran for the Iranians 
and direct nationalistic movement backward 
rather than forward in time. He believes 
that Iran can and should exist as it did 
before the discovery of oil. 

Except for military force, which seems 
unlikely at the moment, Iran will be choos- 
ing between ideologies. If we help Iran to 
develop her education and economy, and 
effectively explain and demonstrate the basic 
ideology of democracy, we do not need to 
fear what the Iranians’ choice will be. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Hon. W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the brilliant 
address delivered by our distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Boston on April 
18, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure and an honor to 
be with so many of my militant Democratic 
ere here in the great Democratic city of 
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I welcome this privilege you afford me to 
pay my respects to your community, and to 
your fine mayor, John Hynes. 

Yes; I am glad to be here as a Demo- 
crat, but I am also glad to be here as an 
American. No citizen of our country can 
come to the Cradle of Liberty without a 
heightened sense of the meaning of free- 
dom. 

No one can visit Boston and recall its 
glorious memories without renewed con- 
viction as to the importance of taking, to- 
day, the measures necessary to protect and 
enlarge this precious heritage. 

Because of the great and growing menace 
of Soviet communism, our freedom has never 
been in greater peril than at this moment— 
not even in the days of Concord and Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill. 

Never before have we faced a foe so de- 
termined to blot out our Government, our 
civilization, our God; an enemy who has 
sworn to enslave us and all the world. 
Never before has such a foe been so power- 
fully equipped with all the modern instru- 
ments of scientific destruction. 

Nothing is more important, nothing could 
be more important, than national security. 

It is only through our two-party system, 
however, that we can obtain that security. 

Tonight, therefore, I want to talk about 
our party, the party of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, the Democratic Party; about its accom- 
plishments, its glorious record—especially in 
Massachusetts—and its future. 

My ties to Massachusetts, and the ties 
of my family, go back a good many years. 

My wife’s grandmother was born in Pitts- 
field. She married John Hay, secretary to 
President Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln, inci- 
dentally, is one Republican who would have 
been worthy of membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

One of my sons went to Deerfield Acad- 
emy. The other son, in law school here, is 
with us tonight. He receives his degree in 
June. His wife is also with us. She re- 
ceives her degree next June, from Radcliffe, 

So you can see that Massachusetts has 
had much to do with the education of my 
family. 

As for me, it wasn't n ; I was en- 
dowed with the intellectual advantages 
common to all Massachusetts Democrats— 
because I was born here. I was born, shortly 
after the turn of the century, in Amherst, 
where my father was teaching at Amherst 
College. 

During the campaign last fall, Republican 
leaders made a great issue of the fact I was 
born in Massachusetts. But the people of 
Missouri were too wise to consider that any- 
thing but an honor and an asset. 

More important to me than the ties of 
the past with Massachusetts, however, are 
the ties of the present—ties of friendship. 

Time forbids me to mention all these 
friends, but I would first like to present my 
respects to Governor Dever. 

Although he has been temporarily eclipsed 
by the promised land of lower taxes and no 
Korea, I hope and predict that he will be 
back with us soon in public life, for a long 
and successful career—and I wish him the 
very best of luck. 

Then there is your former mayor and gov- 
ernor, and as fine a Secretary of Labor as 
this Nation ever had, a public servant whose 
record proves he has always placed his coun- 
try first, Maurice Tobin. 

Hard worker and brilliant speaker, he is 
known to millions of Americans as a be- 
liever in their search for a better life. I 
salute with deep respect and affection my 
former colleague and his gracious wife, and 
predict that he, too, will soon resume his 
public career—and America will be the 
richer for it. 

May I mention another friend and col- 
league. Young in years—even younger in 
appearance—he has nevertheless already 
made a deep impression on his fellow Sen- 
ators, your neighbor, the fine son of a dis- 


tinguished Boston statesman, Senator Jack 
KENNEDY. 


I have the good fortune to serve with him 
on the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Recently he was the only Senator 
on the committee who opposed a particular 
bill from the start. A few days later, how- 
ever, all but two of the Senators reversed 
themselves, thereby making your Senator 
the only one right from the beginning. 

Senator KENNEDY has ahead a long and 
successful career in the Government of our 
country. The fact he carried Massachusetts 
by such a substantial majority, in the year 
of a Republican trend, was not lost on the 
leaders of our party. 

And now may I say a word about one of 
the most beloved characters in Washing- 
ton—our minority leader in the House of 
Representatives, Boston’s own JoHN McCor- 
MACK, 

Another grand Irishman with the same 
name was long known for the melody of his 
voice. Our John is known for the melody of 
his character. 

One day I was in the office of our recent 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Sam RAYBURN. JOHN MCCORMACK was there. 
I asked him about an appointee. He 
thought for awhile, then said, “I can’t say 
he would be the best.” 

Later on, after John left, Mr. RAYBURN 
said, “That fellow can’t be much good, be- 
cause that is the most critical remark I ever 
heard John say about anybody.” 

That is the reputation of our leader, your 
fellow townsman: tolerant, kind, experi- 
enced—would that we had many more pub- 
lic servants like JOHN McCoRMACK as our 
country faces the grave problems of this 
alr-atomic age. 

As we gather together this evening, even 
though we did not win the national election, 
surely it is fitting to remind ourselves what 
extraordinary vitality our party displayed 
last November. 

In Governor Stevenson and Senator SPARK- 
MAN the people were presented two outstand- 
ing Americans. Never has public expression 
reached a higher pinnacle than it did through 
our candidate for the Presidency. 

Another aspect of the recent election fur- 
ther bears out this vitality—few people real- 
ize that the Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress in the Nation as a whole received a 
substantially larger popular vote than did 
the Republican congressional candidates. 

Think of that. While events, and the 
pleasing personality and military record of 
one man carried him to a 6% million na- 
tional plurality, the basic intelligence of the 
American people, wise as to which party 
really represents them, was expressed in 
these remarkable returns from the con- 
gressional elections. 

The good people of Massachusetts helped 
plenty in the establishment of this record. 
They returned six Democratic Congressmen 
to the Congress; and everybody knows of 
Senator Kennepy’s record so far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, 

The expression of this party vitality con- 
tinues in Washington today. The Republi- 
can majority in the House of Representa- 
tives is yery small-11 Members. I predict 
that this majority will vanish as soon as the 
people get a chance to return the House to 
Democratic control. 

In the Senate the Republican majority is 
so narrow you have to measure nearly every 
play to see whether or not they have made 
a first down. 

The Democratic Party has more than vi- 
tality. It also has those qualities without 
which vitality is just so much sound and 
fury. It has wisdom and it has patriotism, 

We are Democrats, but we are first of all 
Americans. Our actions during this session 
show that we are determined to preserve the 
security and prosperity of the United States 
against communism. 
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As illustration, you may have noticed that 
of the 13 Senators who recently voted against 
the administration on a matter affecting na- 
tional security, 11 were Republicans, only 2 
Democrats. 

During recent debate, as one Republican 
Senator opposed his President, he implied 
that we Democrats were getting “amuse- 
ment” out of the constant interparty Re- 
publican feuding. It was then our great 
young Senate leader, LyNDON JOHNSON, Of 
Texas, jumped to his feet and answered that 
no Democratic member was happy about the 
bitter differences among the Republicans. 

On the contrary, in the months since the 
new administration took office, the Demo- 
crats in the Congress have given a fine dem- 
onstration of what is known as loyal oppo- 
sition and I predict that during the months 
to come you will find the role of the Demo- 
cratic Party more and more clearly defined 
as that of the helpful critic instead of the 
partisan obstructionist. 

The Democratic Party does not intend to 
win political victories at the expense of na- 
tional unity or general welfare. We will 
return to office shortly through the exercise 
of that wisdom, that statesmanship, and 
that devotion to all the people, for which 
our party has so justly been proud for so 
many years. i 

Tonight we are here to honor our party 
and also the lives and accomplishments of 
two Democrats whose memories we vener- 
ate—Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

Jefferson and Jackson were founders of 
the Democratic Party. But if they had been 
nothing more, it is unlikely their memories 
would be immortal, or that our party would 
have risen to great estate. These two men 
remain living forces because there was some- 
thing universal in them. And the Demo- 
cratic Party—whether in or out of power— 
also remains a living force, because it is 
stamped with their wisdom, their under- 
standing, and their human sympathy. | 

Thomas Jefferson saw clearly and he saw 
whole. He was learned and he was logical, 

Unlike the cynics of his day or ours, he 
believed men could be trusted with freedom. 
He said, “Morality, compassion, and generos- 
ity are innate elements of the human con- 
stitution.” 

Standing at the opposite pole was his great 
and powerful contemporary, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, 

Hamilton did not believe the people could 
be trusted with freedom. In his eye they 
were, as he put it, “a great beast.” 

Hamilton played an important part in the 
founding of this Nation. But its leadership 
was lost to him, and won by Jefferson, be- 
cause whereas the former distrusted the 
people the latter held them in complete trust. 

Recently Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, one of the outstanding public serv- 
ants of our Government, described the fun- 
damental difference between the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party as follows: 

“Democrats believe in widely diffusing 
prosperity amongst all the people with the 
knowledge that if all are prosperous much of 
it will well-up to those at the top. 

Republicans favor directing the streams 
of prosperity to a select few at the top 
of the economic heap, on the theory that, 
if the cups, bowls, and tubs of this group 
are filled to overflowing, prosperity will spill 
over and trickle down to the masses of the 
people, 

Thus do we differentiate between the 
philosophy of Jefferson and the philosophy 
of Hamilton. 

I believe that a careful study of political 
trends in this Nation over the past century 
will sustain and justify this illustration 
and that all of us will say, “Amen,” to this 
analysis of the difference between the two 
parties. 

It is true the Democratic Party is tempo- 
rarily out of office for the first time in 20 
years. 
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But what happened in those 20 years? 
Nothing less than the unparalleled achieve- 
ment of giving more men more prosperity 
and more happiness over a wider area for 
a longer time than any system of govern- 
ment ever erected by man. 

The key to this immense achievement is 
freedom; freedom to speak, to think, to act, 
to believe. If we permit fanatics, under 
whatever guise, to destroy that freedom, we 
shall go down. If we ever come to believe 
that the end justifies the means, we shall 
join the totalitarians, however much we de- 
nounce them. 

Thomas Jefferson, along with his great col- 
leagues, was a gentleman, This term, Im 
sorry to say, has lost some of its real mean- 


It has nothing to do with high birth. The 
essence of a gentleman is that he is not only 
a man of honor, but he is also one careful 
of the rights and opinions of others. 

Democracy, as I see it, presupposes the 
code of the gentleman, It assumes men will 
behave decently. 

Democracy implies self-restraint and high 
ideals on the part of those who adhere to it. 
That is its strength—and these things Jef- 
ferson knew. We shall forget them at our 
peril. 

Jefferson was the philosopher of the rights 
of man; an able expounder of the theory of 
democracy. Andrew Jackson was the first 
President who, with his gaunt face and 
fiery soul, fought for the hopes and aspira- 
tions of us all. He believed the ordinary 
man was capable of extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 

Jackson believed in political equality and 
equal economic opportunity. He hated 
monopoly and special privilege; and these 
Jacksonian principles have been maintained 
by the Democratic Party until this day. 

Jefferson, the learned but liberal aristo- 
crat, and Jackson, the frontiersman who 
never learned how to spell, founded the 
party in which there is no room for those 
who would make America a private preserve 
for themselves. 

Now what has the Democratic Party stood 
for in the past? I believe I can answer 
that—the same things we stand for today— 
security, prosperity, and above all, freedom. 

None of our Presidents defined freedom 
more profoundly than Thomas Jefferson. 
None fought for it more courageously than 
Andrew Jackson, 

No man among us would place party ahead 
of the national safety. The stakes today are 
too heavy for politics-as-usual, 

We Democrats want a wise foreign policy 
and a strong national defense—and we will 
back whatever leadership will help us 
achieve them. 

We want the Korean war ended—and we 
do not care about the name of the party 
which gets the credit. 

We are determined to maintain our tra- 
ditions of individual freedom and civil lib- 
erty—against foreign foes and against do- 
mestic foes—and we regard this as an issue 
which transcends party or politics. 

The maintenance of a high level of eco- 
nomic well-being has always been a central 
objective of the Democratic Party. And I 
repeat—in 20 years of Democratic govern- 
ment, the Nation passed from the worst 
unemployment and the worst depression in 
our history to the highest employment and 
most solid prosperity in our history. 

But economic strength is not enough. 
We must have moral strength too—the 
strength of a free people united in a great 
cause, tranquil in their faith, serene in their 
dedication, unwavering in their fidelity to 
the purposes of freedom, 

Wise public policy emerges out of the 
mingling and compromise of different views. 
That is why government should represent all 
the elements in the population—not just one 
single group. 

No matter how intelligent and patriotic 
the representatives of a single group may be, 


they will always tend, by themselves, to con- 
fuse their own interest with the common 
welfare. 

That is why, speaking as a former busi- 
nessman, I know it is best, both for business 
and the country, for business to appear as 
but one element in government, rather than 
as a whole government. And that is why 
I think the best future for business lies in 
the Democratic Party—because it is the 
party of all the people; and therefore the 
party of national welfare. 

From the days of Jefferson and Jackson, 
these have been our objectives—strength and 
freedom and democratic government. 

Yesterday the everlasting struggle to win 
these goals concerned only Americans. 

Today the struggle concerns the whole 
world. 

That is why we cannot falter in the fight. 

Sustained by the glories of our own tra- 
dition, strengthened by our faith in our des- 
tiny as freemen, united under God in a sense 
of our common humility and common pur- 
pose, we shall continue in this fight for 
freedom. 

Today, as half of mankind lies enslaved, 
we cannot do better than to repeat to the 
world the words written by Jefferson on the 
50th anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when he said; 

“May the Declaration of Independence be 
to the world * * * the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which igno- 
rance and superstition had persuaded them 
to bind themselves, and to assume the bless- 
ings and security of free government.” 

A government of and for all the people. 
That is our heritage and our message to the 
world. Let us preserve it and let us proclaim 
it, so we the people, along with our children, 
will remain forever free. 


Some Phases of International 
Cooperation 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
evening the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERT- 
son, will deliver an address before the 
annual convention of the Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, held in 
Roanoke, Va. In his address the dis- 
tinguished Senator draws upon his rich 
knowledge of history and broad expe- 
rience in government to analyze the 
world dangers of today and point the 
way to national safety and world peace. 

This is one of the ablest discussions of 
this all-important subject that I have 
seen. Out of his modesty, he has en- 
titled his speech “Some Phases of Inter- 
national Cooperation.” Had I written 
the title, I would have called it “The 
Way to World Freedom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
notable address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOME PHASES OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
(By Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON) 

The story is told of a French politician 
who, during the days of the revolution, was 
standing one night on his balcony on the 
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Champs Elysees when a torchlight parade 
was passing and the mob was yelling “justice, 
equality, and liberty.” Turning to a friend 
the politician said: “There go the people 
and I am their leader—I will join them.” 
The test of a statesman is his ability to look 
beyond the temporary popularity of a cur- 
rent issue to the end result of the trend in- 
volved and his courage to subordinate 
political expediency to the future welfare of 
his country. 

The third President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose birthday we cele- 
brated early this month, was able to visual- 
ize how dangerous it would be for a young 
and relatively weak nation to be confronted 
just across the Mississippi River with a hos- 
tile European power. In those days $25 mil- 
non was harder for our Government to raise 
than $2.5 billion today. A timid politician 
under such circumstances would have sent 
up a trial balloon to ascertain whether or 
not the majority of the people would favor 
a burdensome bond issue to purchase addi- 
tional land when there were still vast areas 
of undeveloped land westward toward the 
Mississippi. But Jefferson, the statesman, 
had seen the effect of Spanish control of 
New Orleans and of the vital traffic on the 
Mississippi River. He had seen Napoleon 
take this area by force from Spain and he 
well knew that if France or some other Euro- 
pean nation continued to own and control 
not only the commerce on the Mississippi 
River but the continental land mass from 
there to the Pacific Ocean it might well re- 
sult in an armed contest between that Eu- 
ropean power and the 13 struggling colonies 
which had formed a new union. So when 
Napoleon proposed, just 150 years ago, that 
he would sell the Louisiana Territory to the 
United States, in part to secure funds for an 
intended war against Great Britain and in 
part because he feared that Great Britain 
would take the area away from France if 
he lost that war, Jefferson did not hesitate 
to make the purchase, which was consum- 
mated in Paris on April 30, 1803. Then 
President Jefferson reported the fait accompli 
to the Congress and asked for its confirma- 
tion, which with some grumbling was 
granted. 

That was the first step in our foreign policy 
for the protection of our Republic and our 
free institutions. 

A few years later that program of internal 
security was strengthened by Jefferson's 
protege, James Monroe, who announced that 
thereafter the United States would resist 
the efforts of any foreign country to secure 
territory on either the North or South Amer- 
ican Continent. Since that time no foreign 
nation has attempted to violate that Monroe 
Doctrine, promulgated by a true statesman 
who could look into the future. 

One hundred years ago a French states- 
man and political philosopher named de 
Tocqueville looked into the future and vis- 
ualized the waning of power of the mature 
civilization of Western Europe and the ul- 
timate emergence of two new world powers, 
saying in his book entitled “Democracy in 
America”: 

“There are on earth today two great 
peoples who from different starting points 
seem to move toward the same goal: the 
Russians and the Americans. Both have ex- 
panded in the shade. While the eyes of 
men were busy elsewhere, they have taken 
their place suddenly in the forefront of the 
nations, and the world has become aware 
almost at the same moment, of their birth 
and of their greatness. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and can only 
hold their own. These two nations are de- 
veloping and expanding. All the others 
have stopped still or only advance slightly 
through great effort. These two stride for- 
ward easily toward a boundless destiny. 

“To achieve its objective, America relies 
on personal interest, and gives full and free 
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reign to the strength and reason of the in- 
dividual. Russia centers all the authority 
of society in a single man, The principal 
instrument of the former is freedom, of the 
latter slavery. : 

“Their points of departure are different, 
they follow different paths. Nonetheless,” 
said de Tocqueville, each of them seems in- 
tended through some secret design of Prov- 
idence to hold in its hands the destinies of 
half the world.” 

Thirty-six years ago another statesman, 
whom as a political philosopher I rate next 
to Thomas Jefferson, looked into the future, 
seeing past the ambitions of a German Em- 
peror the possibility of a German Hitler 
and a Russian Stalin, and warned the Amer- 
ican people that the world could be made 
safe for democracy only through a partner- 
ship of democratic nations, On the night 
of April 2, 1917, President Woodrow Wilson 
said to a joint session of Congress: 

“Self-governed nations do not fill their 
neighbor states with spies or set the course 
of intrigue to bring about some critical pos- 
ture of affairs which will give them an op- 
portunity to strike and make conquest. 

“Such designs can be successfully worked 
out only under cover and where no one has 
the right to ask questions. Cunningly con- 
trived plans of deception or aggression, car- 
ried, it may be, from generation to genera- 
tion, can be worked out and kept from the 
light only within the privacy of courts or 
behind the carefully guarded confidences of 
a narrow and privileged class. They are 
happily impossible where public opinion 
commands and insists upon full informa- 
tion concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

“A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. 

“No autocratic government could be trust- 
ed to keep faith within it or observe its 
covenants. It must be a league of honor, a 
partnership of opinion, * * * 

“We are accepting this challenge of hos- 
tile purpose because we know that in such a 
[German] government, following such meth- 
ods, we can never have a friend; and that 
in the presence of its organized power, always 
lying in wait to accomplish we know not 
what purpose, there can be no assured se- 
curity for the democratic governments of 
the world. * * * 

“We are glad, now that we see the facts 
with no veil of false pretense about them, 
to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, 
the German peoples included: for the rights 
of nations great and small and the privi- 
lege of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and of obedience. 

“The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

The world today is divided into two 
spheres of nations, the one presided over by 
the Communists, having some 800 million 
followers and subjects and the other com- 
posed of the free nations of the world, in 
which, because of our superior wealth and 
productive capacity, we have been cast by 
destiny into the role of leadership. 

We have paid dearly in blood, sweat, and 
tears for our abandonment between the 
years of Harding in 1920 and the election 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 of Wilson's 
program of international cooperation. We 
have paid dearly, too, in treasure because 
between the commencement of World War 
I and the present date we have loaned and 
given to those whom we thought would 
stand with us for a free world $100 billion, in 
addition to the billions we spent on our own 
participation in two wars. And yet the 
world peace for which we have made those 
sacrifices still eludes our grasp and we can- 
not say, as did Patrick Henry at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, “The white wings 
of peace are spread above our fair land and 
contentment lies down at every door.” 

Indeed I haye never known a period of 
greater discontent, of lack of trust in each 


other, and of. lack of faith in our manifest 
destiny as the successful leader of Christian 
civilization, i 

One reason for our sense of frustration as 
we seek for peace is that we feel the Soviet 
eolossus poses a dangerous threat to all free 
nations. In Korea it is eyidenced by a 
shooting war where the flower of our youth 
has suffered perhaps more hardship than in 
any previous war. It gratifies us, of course, 
that in the rugged mountains of Korea 
American boys have exhibited on the battle- 
field the traditional American courage and 
when they have heard the rustle of angels“ 
wings have unflinchingly kept their rendez- 
yous with death since their faith in God 
robbed death of its sting, the grave of its 
victory. Yet our sympathy for the parents 
who have lost sons in that conflict should 
be quickened by the humble acknowiedg- 
ment of the fact that the conflict through 
far-seeing statesmanship could have been 
avoided and once started it could have been 
handled far better. But time will not permit 
me to develop that phase of our foreign 
policy. 

In Western Europe, where we urgently need 
the help of free nations, the Soviet threat is 
many-sided—political, military, ideological, 
and psychological. The Soviet political 
threat stems directly from Soviet principles 
which hold that the end—world domination 
by the ruling Soviet authority—justifies the 
means; that the state is all and that force 
is the fundamental tool of political power 
and deceit its handmaiden. 

In his last speech to the Russian people 
on the occasion last October of the 19th 
Party Congress in Moscow, after depicting 
the economic strains and stresses of the 
free nations over the disintegration of the 
previous all-embracing world market, Stalin 
said: “The inevitability of wars between cap- 
italistic countries. remains in force.” And 
that, of course, has been the theory under- 
lying the political activities of the Polit- 
buro—to encourage dissension both here and 
abroad among the underprivileged classes, 
encouraging them to demand a standard of 
living beyond what their own productive 
power can justify while at the same time 
encouraging international disagreements 
concerning access to the markets of the 
world, 

The Soviet political drive is aggravated by 
the second aspect of the Soviet threat—the 
military. According to figures recently pre- 
sented by that careful student of military 
affairs, Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New York 
Times, the NATO nations have about 2,400,- 
000 men in uniform in Europe, which com- 
prises about 60 strong, active divisions or 
their equivalent and about 35 weak reserve 
divisions. Their planes in Europe and Tur- 
key, including land-based and naval carriers, 
number more than 5,000. These collective 
forces, said Baldwin, are inadequate in size, 
particularly in reserve strength, to meet any 
sustained, major Soviet attack. In that ar- 
ticle Baldwin did not attempt to estimate the 
Soviet forces but my information is that the 
Soviets have 5 million men fully armed and 
trained, with more divisions in Eastern Ger- 
many than the allies have in Western Ger- 
many, with three times as many planes and 
an equal or greater superiority in tanks and 
heavy artillery. 

Recently the Soviet military threat was 
summarized by Secretary Dulles as follows: 

1. The Soviet Union is a heavily armed, 
totalitarian state controlling one-third of 
the people and natural resources of the 
world. 

2. The leaders of that state are basically 
and deeply hostile to any nation that does 
not accept Communist control. 

3. The Communist leaders do not recognize 
any moral inhibitions against the use of 
violence and in fact do not admit the exist- 
ence of a moral law. 

Next to a proper solution of the Korean 
war, our biggest problem in Washington to- 
day is how to meet that Soviet military threat. 
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At the present time there is only one nation 
in the world which is devoting a larger per- 
centage of its national income to defense 
than we and no nation in which defense 
takes as large a proportion of the current, 
budget as ours. Of the pending Truman 
budget 60 percent is for defense. We are 
carrying. an extraordinary tax burden and 
naturally all taxpayers would welcome tax 
relief. The fact remains, however, that the 
relative military power of the Communists 
is increasing faster than that of the free 
nations of the world. It naturally follows 
that if we cut our defense appropriations to 
secure, first, a balanced budget.and, later, tax 
reduction, because that is the logical se- 
quence, we not only will slow down our own 
but likewise the program of our European 
allies in ultimately reaching that state of 
preparedness which would clearly demon- 
strate to the most reckless Soviet leader bent 
upon world domination that to start world 
war III would be to lose it. 

I give thanks for a President of the United 
States who not only is a great and successful 
military leader but who likewise is fully im- 
bued with the Wilsonian philosophy that 
if the world is to be made safe for democ- 
racy it must be through the of 
the free nations of the world. I endorse 
his statement last week that we welcome 
every honest act of peace but that it is up 
to the Soviet Union to prove its honest in- 
tentions by deeds rather than words. Pend- 
ing such proof, our defense efforts must 
continue. Military strength is but a part 
of that program. Even more important is 
industrial strength and productive capacity. 
because modern wars are in the long run 
won or lost on the basis of industrial pro- 
duction. At the present time European 
NATO members, with a total population of 
200 million, have the greatest reserve of 
skilled labor in the world. In the produc- 
tion of coal, crude steel, and electric power 
they exceed that of Russia although their 
capacity is measurably less than ours, But 
if Russia could ever get control of that pro- 
ductive capacity it would equal ours and 
you can understand what that would mean 
in the event of a future war between us and 
the Soviet Union, 

Hence the efforts of the previous adminis- 
tration and of the present administration 
to rehabilitate the economy of Western 
Europe (on which we have, incidentally, 
spent $35 billion) and to bring into being 
a unified military force. 

I witnessed in Washington the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. The resulting 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization of 12 
nations is what we now call NATO. Last 
September I visited the NATO headquarters 
on the main road between Paris and Ver- 
sailles and observed the flags of those 12 
nations flying before the administrative 
building, the symbol of unity among free- 
dom-loving countries. Then for 2 hours I 
heard that brilliant soldier and tactical ex- 
pert, General Gruenther, explain the diffi- 
culties that had been encountered in the 
formation of a European defense community, 
which for short is called EDC. Troops for 
that unified defense army are to be furnished 
by six European nations, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. At the Lisbon conference early last 
year France promised to furnish 20 divi- 
sions. Since that time France has indicated 
her inability to do so and she also has raised 
objection, considered by some to be captious, 
concerning the inclusion of a German army. 
Because of Communist strength and Com- 
munist propaganda, there is great popular 
objection in France to the inclusion of the 
Germans in EDC, but without that army 
the plan could not succeed. Our Govern- 
ment is constrained to believe after recent 
talks here with the French Premier that he 
will agree at the Paris conference this week 
to proceed with EDC plans. But whether 
the French Parliament sustains that action 
and whether the final vote in the German 
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Bundestag is favorable remains to be seen. 
And that, of course, brings us back to the 
question of our defense budget for the next 
fiscal year. EDC will have to have substan- 
tial military aid from us but let no one 
underestimate the pressure being applied 
both to the administration and to the Con- 
gress to cut both foreign aid and the defense 
program in order to balance the budget. 

And of course if our plans for EDC fall 
through we will then be in a serious predica- 
ment because undoubtedly Russia has the 
atomic bomb and the power to drop those 
bombs upon our metropolitan areas and 
major military establishments and we have 
no adequate defense against such bombing. 

Time will not permit me to adequately 
discuss the ideological and psychological 
aspects of the Soviet threat. It often has 
been said that economic chaos is the seed bed 
of communism. Those who have not trav- 
eled extensively in Europe and Asia have no 
proper conception of how far their standard 
of living is below ours or the skill with which 
ideological propaganda can be employed by 
the Communists in exploiting that dispar- 
ity. Years ago the Harvard psychologist, 
William James, said: “It is habit that pro- 
tects the rich from the envious uprisings of 
the poor,” and long ago that habit was 
broken in what we now recognize as being 
a world revolution. 

Frankly, it is surprising to me that in a 
country which enjoys our prosperity as well 
as freedom the FBI should have identified 
50,000 card-carrying Communists and 
500,000 additional fellow travelers. Cer- 
tainly those misguided Americans cannot 
understand the true meaning of communism. 
How much less, therefore, can the unedu- 
cated peasants and industrial workers of 
Italy and France understand it. The his- 
tory of the fall of the satellite countries 
clearly demonstrates that when a people 
finally understand that communism is the 
synonym of slavery it is too late to do 
anything about it. 

The psychological threat of the Soviet 
Union, which is an integral part of its cold 
war, is closely allied to the ideological threat. 
It exploits greed on the one hand and fear 
on the other. In its cold war the Soviet 
Union is combining all of these threats to 
carry out a far-reaching policy of division 
among the free peoples of the world. And it 
is this divisive technique which today poses 
the chief Soviet threat to the free world. 
Our superiority in the development of atomic 
bombs and perhaps the even more destruc- 
tive hydrogen bombs is still, as Winston 
Churchill once said, “a sanction that pre- 
serves an uneasy peace.” 

Undoubtedly, therefore, a closer unity of 
the free peoples is the fundamental element 
in successfully meeting the Soviet challenge. 
A combination of the political, economic and 
military forces of the free world would be 
more than a match for the Soviet onslaught. 
The development of a stronger United Na- 
tions, of the European Defense Community, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
economic unity involved in the Schuman 
plan for the pooling of coal and steel re- 
sources, and closer contacts among the un- 
committed free nations of the East and 
Far East would frustrate the Soviet divisive 
attack. 

The question is, therefore, whether the 
free world has the foresight, energy and 
will to accomplish this community of in- 
terest. We do not have much time to wait 
for an answer. Our course is clear. We 
must seek the unity and cooperation of free 
nations. Last week the distinguished British 
General, Field Marshal Montgomery, told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee that 
there can be military unity in Western Eu- 
rope under proper leadership. Naturally, I 
feel that we should furnish that leadership, 
although it may be that the distinguished 
Englishman shared the view of the British 


statesman who, at dinner in London one 
night, told Vice President Barkley: “You in 
America have 57 varieties of races and 57 va- 
rieties of problems, but in Great Britain, the 
situation is far simpler.” When the Veep 
asked for an explanation of that simplicity, 
his British host replied: “In Great Britain 
we have the Scotch who refuse to wear rub- 
ber heels because they give; the Welsh who 
pray on their knees, and everyone else; the 
Irish who don’t know what they want, but 
are willing to fight for it; and the English 
who are self-made and worship their creator.” 

In any event, when the chips of all of 
our allies are down, I would place my de- 
pendence on the English to stand firm in the 
fight for freedom. 

And certainly we mus* have unity at home 
if we are to urge unity in Western Europe. 
Nor should we place a price tag upon our 
freedom if we are to ask similar sacrifices 
upon the part of our allies. And we must 
do something more than preach the virtues of 
freedom and private enterprise if we are to 
convince the people of Western Europe and 
the Orient that we are sincerely desirous of 
cooperating with them in their struggle for 
better living conditions. For unless they 
have the assurance of our cooperation 
through such tangible media as trade and 
not aid, and unless they hear some cheering 
voice from us to counteract the incessant 
Soviet propaganda, the chances are that the 
nations of Asia will embrace communism, or 
be embraced /by it, and that, of course, would 
pose a new threat for Western Europe as 
well as for us. 

Referring again to Wilson’s foreign policy 
of international cooperation, I am definitely 
of the opinion that even if the United States 
alone had the power to bring about a solu- 
tion of the Communist threat, it would not 
be wise to do so. The multiple character 
of the problems posed by the Soviet threat 
can be met adequately only by free nations 
working together. We may be the strongest 
element in that community but we must 
work within it. It is essential for this coun- 
try to find a way to exercise our proper in- 
fluence as a partner in a partnership and 
not as the leader telling others what to do. 

Virginia plans to celebrate, 3 years from 
now, on a grand scale the 350th anniversary 
of the first English settlement at Jamestown. 
In our Fourth of July orations we point 
with pride to how we lifted in Philadelphia 
in 1776 the banner of personal freedom to 
which we now expect the freedom-loving 
nations of the world to rally. But history 
tells us that a brave little group of freedom- 
loving Christians in Switzerland won their 
freedom some 60 years before the first land- 
ing at Jamestown. And while Thomas Jef- 
ferson still lived and still expounded the 
fundamental principles of our new experi- 
ment in representative democracy, a great 
English poet paid tribute to the Swiss fight 
for freedom when he wrote those immortal 
lines: 


“Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, liberty, thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can 

bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are con- 
ed. 


signed— 
To fetters, and the damp yault’s dayless 
gloom— . 
Their country conquers with their martyr- 
a 


om, 
And freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind. 


Chillon! Thy prison is a holy place. 
And thy sad floor an altar; for twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 


By Bonnivardl May none those marks 


eflace! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.“ 
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Future of Soviet Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article from the Boston 
Sunday Post of April 19, 1953, by the 
publisher, John Fox, entitled “Future 
of Soviet Foreign Policy—The Soviet 
Goal,” I believe this will be of great 
interest to the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as well as to 
all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FUTURE or Soviet FOREIGN Poticy—THE 

Sovier GOAL 
(By John Fox) 

In order both to anticipate and under- 
stand the foreign policy that will be fol- 
lowed by the Kremlin slave masters, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the ultimate goal 
which is the aim and end of everything they 
do. It is that communism must conquer the 
world. 

It is necessary also to remember these basic 
tenets of communism: 

No other system of government can co- 
exist with communism. 

All other systems must be exterminated 
by violent and bloody revolution. 

God does not exist. 

Neither ethics nor morality exists. 

Any means, regardless of truth, are justi- 
fied to advance communism. 

It must further be remembered that if 
the subjects and victims of the Communist 
state should ever become free, they would 
wreak vengeance on their persecutors. 


WHAT THE COMMUNISTS CANNOT DO 


The very existence of the Communist sys- 
tem as it has developed depends upon mold- 
ing the minds and controlling the thinking 
of their subjects. This cannot be done if 
their subjects have access to the truth and 
the means of comparing their situation with 
that of men who live outside the Commu- 
nist-controlled state. Communism, there- 
fore, by its very nature must prohibit cer- 
tain things. They are: 

1. Free entrance and exit to and from 
Communist-controlled areas, either by resi- 
dents of those areas or foreigners. 

2. Free and uncontrolled travel inside 
Communist-controlled areas by anyone, 
especially foreigners. 

3. The return of all prisoners of war now 
in their hands, for the reason that the in- 
human treatment which many of them have 
seen and suffered has resulted in the deaths 
of hundreds of thousands of their comrades 
in Russian slaye camps. If released, they 
would strip forever from the Communists any 
pretense of being anything but what they 
are—slave owners, hungry for more slaves, 
The Communists will offer to return some, 
and will claim that those are all they have, 
The others will either be retained as hope- 
less slaves or they have already died, mostly 
of torture and il] treatment. 

4. Free elections either in Russia or in any 
Communist-controlled country, because this 
would mean their overthrow by a 20-to-1 
majority, even in Russia. 

5. Free their 10 million slaves, who are 
guiltless of any crime other than that they 
incurred the displeasure or enmity of some- 
one in power, Better than anyone else, they 
understand and therefore hate the true 
nature of the Communist system. 3 
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6. The free flow and exchange of books, 
newspapers, and radio programs. 

7. Publicly attended and openly reported 
trials. 

8. Free Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia—none of which was an 
enemy of Russia, and.all of which were en- 
gulfed and enslaved with neither provocation 
nor justice. Freeing them would, for the 
Soviets, be a step in the wrong direction, and 
the Communists have no intention of giving 
up anything substantial. 


WHAT THEY MUST DO 


They must gain time so as to insure the 
success of the great attack. 

Above all else they must placate the United 
States, the only power on earth that is able 
to resist them. They must do it on the 
basis, however, that although they appear to 
be making great concessions, they actually 
give up very little. 

They must build a new iron curtain in 
Europe along the line of their present great- 
est advance. This will permit them to do 
with the people of the newly gained terri- 
tories exactly what they did to the Russian 
people. 

WHAT THEY WILL bo 

We know their intentions and their ulti- 
mate goal. 

We know the things that they cannot do. 

We know the things that they must do. 

With all this knowledge it is possible to 
predict with a high degree of accuracy what 
they will do, both as a matter of overall 
policy, and in particular fields in which they 
are active. They have already begun to put 
the new party line into execution. Specifi- 
cally here is what we can expect the Kremlin 
to do since there is nothing else that they 
can do: 

1. They will offer to exchange prisoners 
in Korea. They will deny that they have all 
the prisoners we think they have, and will 
claim that they never had any more. than 
those for whom they offer to account. 

The truth is that many of their prisoners 
taken in Korea have already been tortured, 
starved, and frozen to death. They have so 
badly treated others that they do not dare to 
exchange them. They will claim, in all of 
these cases, that they never had any more 
than those to whom they admit. 

An acceptance of their offer by us would 
cost them little, 

2. They will offer peace in Korea. 

Their peace offer will be unsatisfactory 
since it will provide for a division of that 
country. The only terms that we can ac- 
cept with honor are those which will leave 
that nation undivided and free in the true 
sense with an iron-clad guaranty of democ- 
racy—else our dead will have died in vain. 

An acceptance of their offer by us would 
cost them little. 

3. They will either abolish or change the 
ostensible form of the Comintern, probably 
proclaiming that it will confine its activities 
under its new name to Soviet-controlled 
territory. 

This will be pure fake for foreign con- 
sumption. The international activities of 
the party will continue to go on. 

The announcement, however, will cost 
them nothing. 

4. They will offer to make trade treaties 
with numerous countries in thë free world 
on very favorable terms. 

“This is a dangerous offer because it will 
have a great deal of appeal to those who are 
certain to profit by trading with the Soviets. 
It will fool many people into believing that 
this time they really mean to get along with 
the free world. Since the Soviets are badly 
in need of many things which we can pro- 
duce, both for their internal economy and 
to advance their preparations for war with 


us, they will actually benefit by an acceptance ` 


of such an offer. Moreover, since what they 


would give us would be in large part pro- 
duced by slave labor, it would cost them 


little. In addition, it would provide new 
channels in which their agents could oper- 
ate. 

5. They will offer a treaty which will pro- 
vide for a united Germany. 

This will be attractive to the gullible and 
the ignorant, especially among the Germans, 
but will be loaded with potential danger 
since its purpose will be to permit the swal- 
lowing of the whole of Germany by the 
Soviets, 

This offer will cost them nothing, but if 
accepted will result in a great gain to them, 

6. They will reestablish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, with friendly words and 
perhaps even apologies. 

They will severely punish those who are 
responsible for having exacted confessions 
of murder recently from the Jewish doctors. 
They will proclaim that it is a fundamental 
principle of communism that no prejudice is 
tolerated. 

Such words will cost them nothing and will 
tend to repair some of the damage caused by 
their recent anti-Semitic line. But the 
world has seen the Soviet wolf with his 
sheep’s clothing cast aside for long enough 
to recognize it for what it is. 

7. They will offer to restore some, but not 
all, German and Japanese prisoners. 

The same reasoning applies as in the case 
of Korean prisoners. The death and dis- 
appearance rates, however, will be higher. 

8. They will offer to return some, but not 
all, of the naval vessels which the United 
States handed over to them to help them 
win the war. 

‘They will not be able to return all, because 
some of them are already inoperative due to 
neglect and lack of maintenance because of 
the filthy way in which the Soviets main- 
tain their ships, resulting in an unusually 
rapid deterioration. 

9. They will commute the sentence of 
Oatis and release him. 

They are probably even now fattening him 
up for release. Because of the ill treatment 
and abuse which he has undoubtedly re- 
ceived, they will, at the same time, have to 
reaffirm his guilt. 

This will cost them nothing. 

10. They will officially disavow all con- 
nection with Communist Party activities 
elsewhere in the world, especially in the 
United States. 

This will cost them nothing. 

11. They will cause the Daily Worker, ofi- 
cial Communist Party newspaper, to soften 
the whole tone of what it prints so as to 
assuage the alarm of the American people. 

This will cost them nothing. 

12.. They will offer to permit free elections 
in conquered countries, 

This will be pure fake and recognizable as 
such, The one thing that they will not and 
cannot do is permit non-Communist sympa- 
thizers from the free world to observe the 
elections. 

The offer will cost them nothing. 

13. They will reassert their desire for peace 
and tie it to another offer to abolish all 
atomic weapons, 

This is a most dangerous invitation and, 
by accepting it, we would seal our own doom, 

This would cost them nothing. 

14. There will be a new appeal directed to 
intellectuals which will resurrect some of the 
old principles of Marxist and Leninist com- 
munism, particularly emphasizing the equal- 
ity of and equal opportunity to all men 
under communism, regardless of race, creed, 
and color. 

“This will be pure nonsense, coming from 
the Great Slave State. Unfortunately, it 
always seems to have an appeal for those not 
willing to believe anything they hear while 
at the same time shutting thelr eyes tight 
to the record of Communist Russia. 

This will cost them nothing. 

15. They will maintain a deep silence on 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, and 
Czechosloyakia, whom they hold in subjec- 
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tion. All of them, although guiltless of any 
wrongdoing, were ruthlessly seized, looted, 
pillaged, burned, raped, and reduced to per- 
manent slavery by occupation. 

16. They will tone down their abuse of 
our representatives, both in the United Na- 
tions and the State Department. 

The reason for this is to permit the traitors 
who are now in their employ to sink into 
obscurity so that they may be used again 
when the proper time comes. 

17. They will proceed ruthlessly with the 
erection of a new thick and effective Iron 
Curtain. 

18. They will, regardless of the rest of their 
program and at whatever cost, run their new 
Iron Curtain through Berlin, completely 
sealing off the two parts of the city. 

This will cost them a great deal in terms 
of goodwill, but is necessary. if the new 
Iron Curtain is to be effective. 


THE RESULT 

We, the United States, are the only nation 
left able to prevent the fulfillment of the 
plans of the Communist rulers. We will do 
1 of 2 things: 

1. We will stop all further progress of the 
Communists. 

In that event we shall have freed the 
bodies, minds, and souls of 800 million peo- 
ple from utter degradation. We shall have 
saved civilization—and finally we shall have 
saved ourselves. 

2. If we permit Soviet plans to be con- 
summated the day will come when they are 
ready, 

On that day every major city in the United 
States will simultaneously disappear under 
atomic attack that will have come without 
warning. We shall have lost our freedom, 
our strength, the very existence of our Na- 
tion—everything except our self-respect. 
That will have been lost much earlier, 


Conduct of United States Forces Aiding 
Victims of Recent Floods in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
from Bertram Vesey, chairman of the 
local flood-relief organization in Grays, 
Essex, England. His letter shows how 
helpful the members of our Armed 
Forces have been in the time of Eng- 
land’s flood disaster. It is most encour- 
aging to note this cooperation on the 
part of our Armed Forces who are sta- 
tioned far from home. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Port WELFARE TILBURY, 7 
Grays, Esser, February 13, 1953. 
President EISENHOWER, 
United States of America, 

Dear SIR: The voluntary nursing members 
of the local Order of St. John who are also 
workers for Port Welfare Tilbury have been 
taking an active part in dealing with the. 
victims of the recent floods at Tilbury, and 
the reports of these nurses of the behavior 
of the United States of America Armed 
Forces is such that I feel it will not be taking 
a liberty in writing you this, especially in 
view of the fact that our knowledge of the 
work done by your countrymen is firsthand. ` 
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In short, I report that your troops in this 
district have covered themselves in credit 
with their courage, endurance, action, tire- 
lessness, unselfishness, and courtesy, which 
conduct does more to strengthen the friend- 
liness between our two countries than any- 
thing I know. 

Thank you, sir, for reading this letter and 
thank you, United States of America. 

As a great favor to us, can you make our 
feelings known to some of your countrymen. 

Yours faithfully, 
BERTRAM VESEY. 


Taxes and Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Taxes and Budget,” published 
in the Somerset (Pa.) Daily American 
of April 17, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAXES AND BUDGET 


Perhaps no issue before the Congress oc- 
cupies so much of the thoughts of our law- 
makers there as do taxes and the budget. 

Some tell us that we must balance the 
budget before we cut taxes. Others tell us 
that we must cut the taxes and then keep 
the budget within the limits prescribed by 
the probable income under the taxes in 
force. 

There are uncertain factors to be reckoned 
with. 

If we have strikes such as are affecting the 
incomes of many workers at this writing, 
there will be less money rolling into the 

than anticipated. 

If we cut taxes, we may have a repetition 
of the experience that followed the tax cut- 
ting engineered by the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, one of the two 
greatest, if not the greatest, financiers who 
ever handled the affairs of the United States 
Treasury Department. 

Our taxes have already reached the spot 
where returns are diminishing. Taxes are 
so heavy that industry is denied income that 
it should have for expansion and providing 
employment for more wage earners. 

Under the income-tax laws, the natural 
assumption is that prosperity will provide 
abundant revenue for the operation of the 
Government. But while thousands, even 
hundreds of thousands, of workers are de- 
nied incomes by strikes, there is no way of 
calculating the possible income of the 
Government. 

Perhaps the slashing of the taxes proposed 
by Representative REED of New York offers 
a better chance of relief for the people than 
any other. 

Fears are entertained that if taxes are cut 
there will not be enough money to meet the 
Government's needs. 

There are large sums appropriated but not 
spent, and the slashing of taxes will not 
lessen these sums. 

Then, to enc the advocates of a tax 
slash, there is the experience of the Harding 
administration. The cutting of taxes under 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon was the 
beginning of a marvelously prosperous period 
of American history and a greater income 
for the Government than the higher taxes 
had afforded. 


The Eisenhower Compass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent editorial by Mr. David Law- 
rence entitled “The Eisenhower Com- 
pass,” which appeared in the April 24 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report. 
Mr. Lawrence has certainly expressed 
the sentiments of the world with regard 
to the hope for peace as expressed by 
our great President. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The greatest address of our times on inter- 
national affairs was delivered last week by 
President Eisenhower before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

A compass for the world to steer by has 
been put before the peoples and governments 
of every country—a charter for all mankind. 

In essence, the President of the United 
States has reaffirmed the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, which was signed from 
1942 to 1945 not only by the United States 
but by 46 other governments, including the 
Government of the Soviet Union. 

The Eisenhower charter focuses attention 
on principle. It points to self-government 
and free elections as the cornerstone of 
peace. It places the responsibility for the 
present tension on the attempt at domina- 
tion by a single, unbridled, aggressive power. 

The core of the address is in these five 
precepts: 

“First. No people on earth can be held 
as a people—to be an enemy, for all human- 
ity shares the common hunger for peace and 
fellowship and justice. 

“Second. No nation’s security and well- 
being can be lastingly achieved in isolation, 
but only in effective cooperation with fellow 
nations. 

“Third. Any nation’s right to a form of 
government and an economic system of its 
own choosing is inalienable. 

“Fourth. Any nation’s attempt to dictate 
to other nations their form of government 
is indefensible. 

“Fifth. A nation’s hope of lasting peace 
cannot be firmly based upon any race in 
armaments, but rather upon just relations 
and honest understanding with all other 
nations.” 

The President thus invited the people of 
the Soviet Union to take part in the ways 
of the free world. He went further—he 
emphasized that our European recovery 
program of economic aid is still open to the 
peoples of the east as well as the west. He 
said that the peoples of the free world might 
well invest a substantial part of their sav- 
ings from a reduction of armaments in a 
fund for world aid and reconstruction. 

But this can happen, Mr. Eisenhower re- 
minds us, only in a world that begins to 
witness the rebirth of trust among nations. 
Then he turns to the compass—the char- 
ter—and points the way for the Soviet 
Union. He calls for deeds, not mere rhetoric, 
and proposes the following concrete deeds 
to be fulfilled: 

1. The immediate cessation of hostilities 
and the prompt initiation of political dis- 
cussions leading to the holding of free elec- 
tions in a united Korea. This disposes of 
all the recent talk about a divided Korea. 
His demand is for not merely an expedient 
truce in Korea but genuine peace in Asia. 
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2. An end to the attacks on the security of 
Indochina and Malaya. 

3. Conclusion of a treaty with Austria 
which will free that country from economic 
exploitation and from occupation by foreign 
troops. 

4. An end to the present unnatural division 
of Europe and the establishment of a free 
and united Germany, with a government 
based upon free and secret elections. 

The key to it all is self-government—the 
right of every people, including the Soviet 
people, to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. 

Then the President asks the Soviet Union, 
which has denied its own people the right 
to choose their own form of government by 
free and secret elections, whether the Mos- 
cow rulers at least are prepared to allow 
other nations, including those of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the free choice of their own forms of 
government and the right to associate freely 
with other nations in a worldwide com- 
munity of law. 

The words of the appeal for peace are un- 
equivocal. They are accompanied, more- 
over, by a stern warning that the policies 
of the Kremlin for 8 years have instilled in 
the free nations—and let none doubt this— 
the unshakable conviction that, as long 
as there persists a threat to freedom, they 
must, at any cost, remain armed, strong, and 
ready for any risk of war. 

There, in plain-spoken sentences, the 
Kremlin is told it can have peace—or it can 
lead the world to war. We are ready in 
either instance. We shall not be intimidated, 
We shall not appease. 

We are ready, too, to serve the needs, 
rather than the fears, of the world. Thus 
did Dwight Eisenhower speak the heart and 
mind of America. 

The responsibility for war—if it comes 
will not be ours. 

The responsibility for peace—if it comes— 
will be that of a self-governing people in 
the Soviet Union which, though still fettered, 
can exercise in an inexorable way the moral 
power and pressure that 200 million people 
can exert when they know the truth. The 
Eisenhower speech is a document whose 
words must inevitably penetrate the Iron 
Curtain and someday furnish the basis for 
a true peace. 


Red Hoax in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Red Medicine Men,” from the 
National AMVET, which is published 
monthly by the American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep MEDICINE MEN 

Most Americans are familiar with P. T. 
Barnum's succinct comment on the gulli- 
bility of those who populate this land. 

We scoff at being victimized and become 
irate at the insinuation that we are stooges 
or “fall guys” for the conniver and schemer 
who admittedly outwits us. 

On the international scene the United 
States and its allies are now being set up 
as victims of what can be the most disas- 
trous hoax in history. 
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The snake oil has started to gush from 
behind what a recent group of touring Amer- 
ican newsmen describe as luxurious gardens 
and palaces of the Kremlin. 

And Americans are lapping at the snake 
oil as if it were the nectar of the gods and 
the potion of world peace. 

Can we never learn? 

During the 36 years since the terrorists 
and the hoodlum disciples of Marxism set 
themselves up as representing the Russian 
people, they have more than a half dozen 
times placated the American people with 
talk of peace while plotting to bring the 
Iron Curtain crashing down on the next 
piece of choice real estate. 

There’s only one choice piece of real es- 
tate left for the Reds to grab to control the 
world. Only these United States stand in 
the way of the communistic dream of world 
conquest. 

After almost 3 years of war in Korea the 
Communists and their stooges have decided 
to adopt the old adage—if you can't lick 
em, then join 'em—temporarily. 

The Russian leaders know that Americans 
have no stomach for war. They know that 
Americans are anxious to get on with the 
business of peace. , They know the cam- 
paign promises to cut taxes, reduce spend- 
ing, and end the war. 

What better way to appeal to American 
good sportsmanship than to talk peace? 
Americans have short memories and big 
hearts. 

Bring the boys home, what is 3 years of 
bloody war in Korea? Cut the taxes, scrap 
the defense forces, close the defense plants— 
forget the guys who spilled their blood at 
‘Taegu, Inchon, Hamhung; and on Old Baldy. 
Forget the men who will spend the rest of 
their lives in the antiseptic quiet of hos- 
pitals. 

Here Americans, have another big spoonful 
of that good ole snake oil. We are going 
to be friends from now on, 

Sure, we're going to be friends. 

Our war factories in Scranton and Akron, 
in Los Angeles and Texas City will grind to 
a halt. But not those in Petrograd and Sta- 
lingrad or behind the Urals. Here the pro- 
duction will move faster, the tanks will be- 
come bigger, the planes more powerful. 

Come over for a visit to our side, says the 
snake oll, and see what we are doing for 
“peace.” 

And the sideshow is great while the free 
world relaxes and says all is forgiven until 
one bright morning after the blood bank 
has gone dry, as civil defense posts gather 
dust, while the Navy is in mothballs and 
the Air Force begs for gasoline—specks out 
of the blue become screaming red-starred 
vultures dumping death and destruction on 
homes, factories, and cities of the free world. 

Too late we see the skull and crossbones 
on the snake oil bottle, and as the free world 
lies dying the words of Lenin drone through 
the dust and rubble—“ the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable.” 


The Current Filibuster in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 
or FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp three sepa- 
tate items which I believe bear very help- 


fully on the current filibuster. The first 
is an article entitled “The Current De- 
laying Tactics in the Senate.” The arti- 
cle was written by Arthur Krock and was 
published in the New York Times of 
April 21. 

The second is an article entitled “Sen- 
ators Will Filibuster When It Suits Their 
Aim—Those in Present Talkathon Often 
Sought Cloture Rule.” The article was 
written by Gould Lincoln and was pub- 
lished yesterday in the Washington 
Star. 


The third is a portion of an article en- 
titled “Offshore Oil Debate Only Begun.” 
The article was written by the noted lib- 
eral, Lowell Mellett, and was published 
yesterday in the Washington Star. The 
first paragraph of the article reads, in 
part, as follows: 


The situation in the United States Senate 
just now is a remarkably interesting one. A 
large group of Senators who are opposed to 
filibusters as a matter of principle and who, 
most of them, have yoted in the past for 
changes in the rules to prevent filibusters, 
are now engaged in one of the most deter- 
mined filibusters the Senate has ever seen. 


I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of the article I have read likewise be 
included in the part to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 21, 1953] 


THE CURRENT DELAYING TACTICS IN THE 
SENATE 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 20.—The near-filibus- 
ter against legislation revoking Federal 
claims to the produce of offshore State lands 
that is being conducted by what seems to 
be well less than one-third of the Senate 
membership has both resemblances and dif- 
ferences to similar delaying actions by mi- 
norities in the past. 

Some of the similarities with fillbusters in 
which southerners have engaged against 
civil rights legislation recommended by the 
President and favored by the majority are 
these: 

1. The Senators now making what Demo- 
cratic leader JOHNSON of Texas calls long- 
winded speeches, and Senator LONG, of Loui- 
siana, calls by its truer name, deny they are 
filibustering or will. 

2. Their objective is to frustrate the will 
of the majority, bipartisan this time, and the 
execution of a Presidential and party plat- 
form pledge. 

3. No new facts or even ideas have entered 
the debate over legislation which Congress 
has passed twice before, but with less than 
the two-thirds required to override the vetoes 
by President Truman that followed. 

4. The opposition orators make the same 
claim the southern filibusterers always 
have, that they seek to protect the people 
from sumptuary legislation being pressed by 
a temporary majority. 

Among the differences are these: 

1. Most of the opponents of the quitclaim 
bill are Senators who have denounced the 
southern Democrats for similar efforts 
against civil rights bills; who urge the repeal 
of rule 22 which makes it difficult to termi- 
nate their present effort, as it did those by 
the southern filibusterers; and who describe 
themselves as liberals, with the implication 
that all who do not share their views are 
illiberals. 

2. Two of their number are southern Dem- 
ocrats, whereas in the civil rights battles no 
northerners assisted the filibusterers. 
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3. Nearly all the State governors, or at- 
torneys general, or legislatures of the oppo- 
nents of the quitclaim bill have gone on 
record in its favor. 

4. Where the southern filibusterers in the 
past have relied wholly on talking legisla- 
tion to death in the Senate by blocking other 
bills that could not be delayed beyond a cer- 
tain time, these liberal Senators are trying to 
hold out in the hope that they can arouse 
sufficient public pressure to force the Re- 
publican leadership and the President to 
abandon their pledge. The only effect of 
this strategy so far seems to have been to 
revive an editorial attack in the same news- 
papers which made it unsuccessfully before. 


EISENHOWER’S PROMISE 


Extracts from a speech by General Eisen- 
hower at New Orleans, April 13, 1952, demon- 
strate how thoroughly and definitely the 
pledge was made. Said the Republican can- 
didate: 

“The attack on the tidelands [marginal 
seabeds within the historic boundaries of 
the maritime States] is only a part of the 
effort of the Truman administration to amass 
more power and money. * * * My views are 
in line with my party’s platform. I favor the 
recognition of clear legal title to these lands 
{inland as well as offshore] in each of the 
48 States. * * * Twice by substantial ma- 
jorities both Houses of Congress have voted 
to recognize the traditional concept of State 
ownership. * * * I would approve such acts 
of Congress.” 

General Eisenhower also pointed out that 
the Supreme Court majority, in certifying 
certain paramount Federal rights in these 
areas, “expressly recognized the right of Con- 
gress to deal with the matters of ownership 
and title,” as it did. Furthermore, he 
echoed the criticism of the majority's reason- 
ing that Justice Reed made in the decisions 
affecting Texas’ claim to its offshore lands. 
This was that it opened the way to Federal 
claim of paramount rights in the beds of 
inland State waters if the discovery in them 
of uranium, for example, should impel Wash- 
ington suddenly to make that claim after 
State rights had remained unquestioned for 
a hundred years (as was done in the offshore 
sealands after oil was found there). 


REED AND FRANKFURTER 


“The needs of defense and foreign affairs 
alone,” wrote Justice Reed, “cannot transfer 
ownership of an ocean bed from a State to 
the Federal Government any more than they 
could transfer iron ore under uplands from 
State to Federal ownership.” Yet the Su- 
preme Court majority cited these needs as a 
basis for its denial of offshore title to the 
States. Taking the hint, General Bisen- 
hower said at New Orleans: 

“The policy of the Washington power- 
mongers is a policy of grab [the current 
legislation is always referred to as a ‘grab’ 
by its opponents]. * * * What about the 
iron ore under the navigable waters of Min- 
nesota and the coal under the waters of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and other 
States?” 

And in the issue over the offshore lands 
claim of Texas (unique in that Texas “public 
lands” were specifically reserved for State 
ownership in the treaty of annexation) the 
Republican candidate followed the lead given 
by Justice Frankfurter in his dissent: 
“+ * * The submerged lands now in contro- 
versy were part of the domain of Texas when 
she was on her own. The Court now decides 
that when Texas entered the Union she lost 
what she had and the United States ac- 
quired it. How that shift came to pass re- 
mains for me a puzzle.” 

It is not conceivable that the new burst 
of opposition can induce the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to surrender its basic position. 
But it is definitely not pledged to quitclaim 
Federal paramount rights over proceeds from 
the bed of the Continental Shelf, 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 21, 1953} 

Senators WILL FILIBUSTER WHEN Ir Surrs 
THEIR AIM—THOSE IN PRESENT TALKATHON 
OFTEN SOUGHT CLOTURE RULE 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

A minority of the Senate is engaged in the 
time-honored practice of talk-to-defeat— 
which is popularly known as a filibuster. 
No Senator worth his salt will ever admit 
he is taking part in a filibuster, Always 
these talkathons are—by the participants— 
called efforts to enlighten the American pub- 
lic, and so bring pressure to defeat pending 
legislation. Today, it is the so-called tide- 
lands bill, which President Eisenhower and 
his Republican—and Democratic—support- 
ers promised to enact into law during the 
last campaign. 

Three weeks ago, the Senate began consid- 
eration of this measure. Since then the talk 
has been constant, often with only a cor- 
poral’s guard on duty in the Senate. In the 
opinion of Majority Leader Tarr, everything 
has been said about the tidelands bill that 
can be said, not only during the present 
debate but during Senate debates on similar 
measures in the past, measures twice passed 
only to be vetoed by former President Tru- 
man, 

FACES PASSAGE 

The talkers well understand that if the 
bill is allowed to go to a vote it will pass 
by a considerable majority, just as a similar 
measure recently passed the House. Their 
cry is, however, that the tidelands bill will 
rob the people in 45 States of valuable oil 
deposits and turn those deposits and their 
development over to three States, Texas, 
Louisiana, and California. 

The retort of tidelands bill supporters is 
that these lands and the deposits in them 
belong to the States—and have always so 
belonged; that the Federal Government never 
claimed these lands and deposits until the 
New Deal-Fair Dealers came into control of 
the Federal Government and the Supreme 
Court, with New Deal backgrounds, declared 
that the Federal Government has a “para- 
mount interest” in them. 

The Fair Dealers are up in arms, in 
the Senate and out, against the passage of 
legislation which would give the States these 
submerged lands and deposits. The charge 
by Senator Tarr that the Fair Dealers are 
filibustering has stung them. Some of these 
gentlemen have been violent in their denun- 
ciation of filibusters conducted against the 
passage of civil-rights legislation, like the 
antilynching bill, the antipoll tax bill, and 
the FEPC bill. Senator LEHMAN, Democrat, 
of New York, for example, does not relish 
being called a filibusterer. Indeed, he has 
told the Senate, in reply to Senator Tart, 
that he has always favored an effective clo- 
ture rule, capable of bringing debate in the 
Senate to an end, and so giving a majority an 
opportunity to vote legislation up or down. 


URGED RULES CHANGE 


The New York Democrat pointed out that 
he and his friends tried to have the Senate 
adopt a change in the rules—for cloture— 
at the opening of the present session of 
Congress. Mr. Tart, he said, put his foot 
down, and the effort failed. It ill becomes 
the majority leader to cry “filibuster” at this 
juncture, Senator LEHMAN taunted. Almost, 
it sounded, as though Mr. LEHMAN was 
ready to swap the oil lands for a change in 
the Senate rules—which would permit the 
passage of civil-rights legislation. Almost, 
but not quite. 

We feel,” said Senator LEHMAN, “that the 
American public has not been adequately in- 
formed in regard to the legislation now 
before us.” The Senator sounds very like 
those Senators who debated and debated the 
covenant of the League of Nations, sent to 
the Senate immediately after the First World 
War by President Wilson. Indeed, if Senator 
LEHMAN has his way, the same fate will over- 


come the tidelands bill as struck down the 
League of Nations in the Senate of the 
United States. r 

The New York Democrat insists there Is no 
partisan politics in these tactics of delay and 
defeat in which he and his allies are now 
engaging. It is just a byproduct, not in- 
tentional, therefore, that a defeat of the tide- 
lands measure would mean a defeat of an 
Eisenhower pledge, given during the last 
campaign to the people of two big States 
which gave him their electoral votes, Cali- 
fornia and Texas, and to the people of 
Louisiana who voted in large numbers for 
him. It is just a byproduct that a defeat 
of the tidelands bill, or its long delay, wor'd 
throw the timetable of the Eisenhower and 
Republican Congress out of kllter. 

The situation in the Senate is evidence 
that Senators, as long as they have the 
weapon of unlimited debate, whether they 
be liberals or hard-shell conservatives, will 
use it when it suits their purpose. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 21, 1953] 


OFFSHORE Om DEBATE ONLY BEGUN—AFTER 3 
WEEKS ONLY 6 or 20 FIRM OPPONENTS HAVE 
Hap THER Say AND THAT ONLY ON ONE 
Propose AMENDMENT 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


The situation in the United States Senate 
just now is a remarkably interesting one. 
A large group of Senators who are opposed 
to filibusters as a matter of principle and 
who, most of them, have voted in the past 
for changes in the rules to prevent filibusters, 
are now engaged in one of the most deter- 
mined filibusters the Senate ever has seen. 
They do not admit it is a filibuster, of course. 
Their position was expressed on Saturday by 
Senator Dovucrias, Democrat, of Illinois: 

“I think it is well to realize what a fili- 
buster is. A filibuster is prolonged debate 
intended to prevent a vote. We who oppose 
the pending measure are not trying to pre- 
vent a vote * * but we want it to come 
on the part of Senators with informed minds 
and sensitive consciences. * * * We believe 
that it will require some time to remove the 
mists of misinformation from their minds 
and let the sun of truth shine through.” 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, what’s 
happening in the Senate is what’s commonly 
called a filibuster and it bids fair to be a 
recordbreaker before it ends, if it ever does, 


Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, free enterprise is only as strong 
as those who engage init. Self-regula- 
tion and cooperative effort by progres- 
sive business firms can do more to pro- 
tect the future of free enterprise than 
all the laws this body could write. 

It is, therefore, with real pride that 
I submit the following resolution adopted 
on March 30, 1953, by the North Park 
Business Club, of San Diego, Calif.: 

Whereas the national administration, due 
to its campaign pledges, has taken the con- 
trols from most of the commodities used 
by Americans today; and 
- Whereas this is a demonstration in ac- 
tion of the principle of free enterprise, 
which has made this Nation the greatest 
in the history of the world; and 
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. Whereas the President has appealed to 
business and other leaders to be Americans 
and make every effort to hold the line in 
all prices: Therefore the North Park Business 
Club, meeting on Monday, March 23, in regu- 
lar session, does hereby pledge all members’ 
to support the President's plea 100 percent, 
and we do hereby solemnly pledge that we 
will hold down prices in all of our dealings 
in accordance with this policy, in order that 
the free exchange of goods under the law 
of supply and demand shall be in full opera- 
tion. Only in such a solemn cooperative 
act can we citizens continue to live without 
economic controls, which are distinctly not 
American in principle, a Í 

ANDREW H. EKERN, 
President, North Park Business Club. 


Atrocities Against American Prisoners 
of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I note 
by the news dispatches this morning that 
other Members of the House and of the 
Senate are calling for a congressional in- 
vestigation into the treatment of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war by the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists. On Janu- 
ary 13 I introduced House Resolution 74, 
calling for an investigation into the 
atrocities committed against our Amer- 
ican boys taken prisoners in Korea. This 
resolution was referred to the Rules 
Committee. 

To date, a great wall of silence has ex- 
isted in the Pentagon and in the execu- 
tive department, under Messrs. Truman 
and Acheson, concerning the treatment 
of American prisoners of war. In the 
Pentagon files there are a great many 
actual photographs of American boys 
who have been the victims of Communist 
atrocity murders. Very few of these pic- 
tures have been released to.the general 
public. 

It is my guess that prior to this week's 
disclosures of the treatment of prisoners 
of war, from 20 to 30 American soldiers 
returned, whom the Communists intend- 
ed as victims of their atrocities. These 
American boys were fortunate enough 
to escape by pretending to be dead, and 
by other means, when they with many 
of their buddies were lined up to be mas- 
sacred by Communists. In this manner 
a few escaped the fate of many of their 
comrades and returned to American 
lines. Yet, the American public has 
learned little or nothing of these atrocity 
stories. 

I have in my files letters from a great 
number of parents who have been 
searching since 1950 for news of their 
lost sons. Naturally, they endeavor to 
contact every returned soldier who had 
served in their son’s company or who 
was in the same battle engagement from 
which their boy did not return. Many 
of these parents report that after the ini- 
tial contact, either by letter or conver- 
sation, they find the returned soldier 
evasive and silent, and they intimate in 
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their letters that someone has appar- 
ently put pressure on these returned 
soldiers not to talk. 

The Pentagon and the Truman ad- 
ministration have also maintained a 
great wall of silence on the Communist 
technique known as brain washing. This 
week many of our American boys are 
talking about their indoctrination by the 
Communists and are letting the Ameri- 
can public know that the Communists 
have tried to win over the minds of 
American boys. In many cases the 
brain-washing technique has gone as far 
as we have seen it in the cases of Cardi- 
nals Mindszenty and Stepinac. Many 
informed people think that in the near 
future America will find out that quite 
a number of our boys have embraced the 
Communist ideology because they have 
been subjected to an unrelenting brain- 
washing technique. Yet, until very re- 
cently the Pentagon and the officials of 
our Government have refused to ac- 
quaint the American public with the na- 
ture of the Communists’ tactics in de- 
stroying men’s minds. 

The Democratic administration under 
President Truman kept most of this in- 
formation from the American public be- 
cause they did not want these facts to 
influence the election last November. 
The Pentagon, in my estimation, was 
subservient to the administration and 
worked hand in glove with it in keeping 
these facts from the American people. 

The Republican administration under 
Dwight D. Eisenhower certainly has no 
reason to hide the errors of the Penta- 
gon and the past administration, and, 
as has been proven throughout the his- 
tory of the Republic, when great issues 
are at stake and Government officials 
refuse to act, it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to take action on behalf of the 
people, Whether the American people 
prefer to remain uninformed about the 
truths of the Korean atrocity situation, 
or whether, on the other hand, they want 
as much of the truth and facts as can be 
substantiated, is a question which the 
people themselves will have to decide. 

It seems to me that the best way to 
get the truth would be to have a select 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives investigate the facts, as outlined in 
House Resolution 74. 


Entrance of Mexican Aliens Into the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Shame on You, Senator,” 
dealing with the entrance of Mexican 
aliens into the United States, published 
7 cad Arizona Republic for April 20, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHAME ON YOU, SENATOR 


Everybody is entitled to an honest mistake 
now and then. And it appears that Senator 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada, has made one 
concerning his neighboring State of Arizona. 
The Senator’s mistake is common. Like 
many others, he seems to be confused by 
the term “wetback"—meaning a Mexican 
national who enters the United States il- 
legally. A wetback should be distinguished 
from a “bracero,” a Mexican national who 
enters this country for short-term agricul- 
tural employment with the permission of 
his government. 

It all came up in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee hearing concerning elimi- 
nation of border patrol planes. An immi- 
gration official told the Senators that about 
90 percent of the aliens expelled from this 
country last year were wetbacks, meaning 
they were here illegally. Whereupon Senator 
McCarran is reported to have commented: 

“We might just as well face this thing 
realistically. The agricultural people * * * 
in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 
* * * want this farm labor. They just can- 
not get along without it.” 

Which is where the Senator got off the 
beam. Arizona agriculturists do not want 
wetback labor. They do want and do em- 
ploy authorized braceros. But both United 
States and Mexican labor and immigration 
Officials have praised Arizona for its excel- 
lent record in the program to eliminate 
wetback employment. 

So, Senator, say what you please about 
other States. But when you speak of Ari- 
zona, please be accurate. 


Lesson From Trinity Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Humboldt Standard of April 
17, 1953: 


Lesson From TRINITY ISSUE 


With the endorsement of the project by 
the California State Department of Public 
Works, and carrying the approval of Gover- 
nor Warren, the controversial Trinity diver- 
sion program now is transferred from the 
State to the Federal scene, and the regional 
dispute that has marked the course of the 
issue henceforth will be fought out before 
Congress. 

As the situation now stands, therefore, 
California, as a State, has officially accepted 
the program and is committed to its pro- 
jected completion. However, the project still 
faces the matter of congressional approval 
and, more important, the allocation of some 
$207,334,000 to finance the envisioned pro- 
gram. 

In the recommendation that went forward 
to Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
from Sacramento, the State public-works 
department urged that the project be carried 
to completion “at the earliest possible date.” 
But here, again, it is likely that the project 
is apt to face some additional hurdles, not 
to mention the continued opposition indi- 
cated by local interests. 

First obstacle on the congressional course 
is the declared intention on the part of both 
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the new administration and Congress to 
limit public-works projects to those which 
are deemed absolutely essential, in keeping 
with the newly-enunciated policy of economy 
in the Federal Government, Thus, the 
question certainly will arise as to the rela- 
tive urgency of the need for the project. 

Another consideration that is not to be 
overlooked is the apparent change of policy 
and attitude that has been place in 
the Department of the Interior under the 
direction of Secretary McKay ever since he 
took over last January. One of McKay's 
first directives was for a close scrutiny of 
all projects in progress and under consider- 
ation, accompanied by radical changes of 
personnel in the Bureau of Reclamation. 

As the situation stands, again, the Federal 
sanction of the Trinity project was given by 
McKay's predecessor in office, largely on his 
own, even while the Reclamation Bureau 
itself was engaged in a study of the general 
water needs of northern California. And 
it was this summary action on the part of 
the former Interior Secretary that motivated 
much of the regional opposition in the con- 
troversy here in California. 

In this latter connection, it is interesting 
to note that on the same day the California 
recommendation was submitted to the De- 
partment of the Interior, Representative 
Norris Poutson of California, introduced a 
bill in Congress which would abolish the 
Secretary of Interior’s power to authorize 
reclamation projects. PouLson was quoted 
as saying that Congress granted this author- 
ity in 1939 but, he added “to the dismay of 
many of us, this innocent-looking provision 
was used by Former Secretary Chapman to 
authorize a project in excess of $200 million 
without further hearings by any congres- 
sional committee” (apparently referring to 
the Trinity project). 

The point here is that the adoption of 
proposed new legislation by Congress would 
eliminate the development of controversies 
of the type involved in the Trinity situation. 
Such legislation would, indeed, clarify the 
relative prerogatives of Congress and the 
executive branches of the Government—a 
clarification involving a return to first prin- 
ciples that is long overdue. 

Criticism of the Trinity project has been 
based largely upon resentment of the meth- 
ods used by the Federal agencies in forcing 
it and other similar programs through, with- 
out reference to Congress, or to the States 
and regions concerned, at least not until 
action has gone so far as to represent an 
accomplished fact. It may be pointed out 
that this procedure likewise is in sharp con- 
trast to the methods employed by the Army 
engineers in connection with public works 
projects relating to rivers and harbors, 
wherein the Federal agency habitually con- 
ducts exhaustive hearings at which all inter- 
ests concerned may present their evidence 
and opinions. 

And regardless of the controversy over the 
Trinity program and irrespective of the final 
outcome of the project, the proposed law is 
a good one, since it would eliminate the 
basic point of friction that has led to mis- 
understandings, discord and bitter contro- 
versy. 


At the Crossroads in United States Trade 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I would 
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like to insert in the Recorp a speech de- 
livered before the Eighth Mississippi 
Valley World Trade Conference at New 
Orleans, on April 17, by the Honorable 
Thruston Ballard Morton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and a distinguished 
former Member of this body. Secretary 
Morton’s speech is a splendid statement 
of purpose for the new administration. 
I hope that the leadership of this Con- 
gress, which owes its majority to the 
President who appointed Secretary Mor- 
ton, will follow President Eisenhower's 
trade policy as enunciated here. 
The speech follows: 


Iam very happy that you invited me down 
here to the beautiful city of New Orleans, 
one of the United States’ chief gateways to 
the world and also one of the world’s main 
portals to the United States. Since this city, 
the State of Louisiana, and, as a matter of 
fact, the entire Mississippi Valley, has such 
an important stake in international trade, I 
am sure that you would like to know how 
the administration feels about your theme, 
“Balance Trade, Reduce Aid.” 

I can assure you that the President and 
the executive branch of the Government 
agree that it is in our national interest and 
in the interest of the entire free world that 
we increase trade and thus reduce the need 
for aid. But we are, in 1953, at the cross- 
roads in United States trade policy. 

This administration is going to be assailed 
with two lines of argument. On the one 
hand, important groups will be saying: “We 
must keep the American market for Amer- 
ican products. Why should we want to en- 
gage in foreign trade and thus make our- 
selves dependent upon other nations over 
whom we have no possible means of con- 
trol? Why should we share our incompara- 
bly rich and extensive markets with other 
nations and allow foreign goods to compete 
with the products of American workers?” 

They will also argue that we must keep 
out the goods of foreign countries produced 
by cheap labor in order to avoid lowering 
our standard of living. They will claim that 
if we permit imports from abroad we will 
be faced with unemployment in our indus- 
tries and the closing down of productive 
facilities, 

Then as a final argument, the opponents 
of any measure to lower barriers of trade 
will note that our tariffs are the lowest they 
have ever been in our history, lower than 
many other nations of the free world. Why, 
they conclude, should we lower them any 
further? 

On the other side we have those groups 
which will contend that without a solid 
economic foundation the mutual defense 
effort in the free world is built on quicksand. 
They will point out that we cannot have 
international political cooperation and eco- 
nomic isolation. They will say that with our 
storehouses piling up with butter, cheese, 
dried milk, cotton, grains, and other pro- 
ducts, it does not take much imagination 
to realize how dependent we are on export 
markets, If we try to keep the American 
market for our products, foreigners are go- 
ing to keep theirs for their products. 

This side also will point out that it makes 
no sense to say that low labor costs abroad 
can cut our standard of living if we import. 

They will note that American automobile 
factory workers get higher wages than those 
of any other country and better pay than 
most workers in other American nonexport 
industries. But American cars are cheaper 
than foreign cars and can undersell them in 
open competition. The important factor in 
trade isn’t the wage per day; it’s the wage 
per unit of product. Our workers, with the 
mechanized means of production and highly 
developed technology, are able to produce a 
greater number of products per hour, thus 


resulting in lower costs per unit even though 
their wages per hour are high. 

Furthermore, they will note, the United 
States economy has developed on the basis 
of the theory that competition is what keeps 
our system dynamic and progressive. Give 
in to the protection sentiment, they say, and 
you destroy the ingredient in American soci- 
ety that makes it grow. 

And, lastly, they will reply that our tariffs 
may be the lowest in our history, but that 
there are still many, many rates ranging 
from 50 to 400 percent ad valorem. 

And so the battle rages. Although the 
arguments of those who recognize the need 
for lowering barriers to trade may be more 
persuasive in the abstract, the troops with 
special interests are infinitely more effective 
in getting their views presented where it 
counts the most—before our legislators. If 
we are ever to get a strong foreign-trade 
policy capable of serving as the foundation 
for a strong free-world defense effort, it is 
incumbent upon groups such as yours to 
stimulate a broader understanding of the 
issues involved. 

I'd like to take myself out of this cross- 
fire and give you some of the facts which 
reveal the dangers to the United States of 
pulling back from our policy of international 
cooperation in the field of trade. 

Gone are the days when diplomacy was 
a matter of ambassadors influencing indi- 
viduals in power in foreign countries and 
dealing solely in the political plane. Eco- 
nomic and trade policy are very much a part 
of our diplomacy and our defense effort. 
President Eisenhower put it very well in his 
inaugural address: 

“We are linked to all free peoples not 
merely by a noble idea but by a simple need. 
No free people can for long cling to any 
privilege or enjoy any safety in economic 
solitude, For all our own material might, 
even we need markets in the world for the 
surpluses of our farms and our factories. 
Equally, we need for these same farms and 
factories vital materials and products of dis- 
tant lands. This basic law of interdepend- 
ence, so manifest in the commerce of peace, 
applies with thousandfold intensity in the 
event of war.” 

A most important part of our leadership 
is how to provide an economic foundation 
for a healthy free world—how to build 
strength and security to counter both the 
Communist threats of aggression and the 
Communist efforts to divide the free world. 
This problem is just as real today as it 
was 3 weeks or a month ago, when the 
Communists launched on the newest zig of 
their zigzag policy. If we don’t come up with 
the right answers it isn’t going to matter 
to any of us how much cheese, glassware, 
silk scarves, tunafish, and shrimp enter the 
United States in 1953, 1954, or any other 
year. 

The Kremlin’s policy is to create weakness 
and disunity in the free world. Those who 
tend to pass off lightly the part that the 
United States trade policy plays in our over- 
all foreign policy should read the article 
that Stalin wrote before his death in the 
Russian magazine Bolshevik for October 
1952: 

“The most important result of the Second 
World War in its economic consequences 
must be considered the disintegration of a 
united, all-embracing world market. This 
circumstance determined further the deep- 
ening of the general crisis of the capitalist 
system. * * * 

“Idleness of enterprises in these countries 
will increase. In this, properly speaking, 
there consists a deepening of the general 
crisis of the world capitalist system in con- 
nection with the disintegration of the world 
market.” 

Stalin saw that crisis in terms of an in- 
evitable trade conflict between the nations 
of the free world. He assured his readers 
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that this conflict meant the certain dis- 
integration of free world unity and the ulti- 
mate world triumph of communism, 

“We need not worry,” was the essence 
of his remarks, “the free nations will destroy 
themselves. They haven’t got what it takes 
to work and prosper together.” 

And those who thought that perhaps with 
Stalin’s death we might get a different Com- 
munist line should read the speech delivered 
on March 14 by the Polish representative to 
the Economic Commission for Europe. 

E. Milnikiel, Polish Minister to Sweden, 
told the Western European countries at a 
meeting of the United Nations unit not to 
expect any help from the United States in 
solving its economic problems by trade, not 
aid.” 

Milnikiel’s speech would not have been 
remarkable had it not revealed the complete: 
coverage that Communist information serv- 
ices are currently giving to every evidence of 
what we may broadly call protectionism in 
the West—everything from Buy American to 
the escape clause actions which are invoked 
in an attempt to keep out imports from the 
United States. 

Those who are anxious to avoid providing 
the Communists with a weapon to beat us 
over the head are concerned by the intro- 
duction of many restrictionist bills in this 
session of Congress, 

At least 38 bills have already been intro- 
duced this session to cut imports from our 
friends and allies. 

At least 22 bills have been presented in 
the House and 2 in the Senate to cut imports 
of fuel oil. Two bills would put a 35-percent 
ad valorem duty on imported shrimp. Three 
bills would double the duty on Swiss watches, 
One bill to put a 5-cents-per-pound duty on 
fresh or frozen tuna would really hit Japan 
hard. 

And one bill would give to a Cabinet of- 
cer the power to shut off imports when he 
considered them excessive. 

To cite an example of how the Commu- 
nists use the trade issue, I would like to tell 
you about the time our restrictions on cheese 
imports were imposed, when a tariff quota 
was imposed on almonds, when minor escape 
clause actions were taken which affected 
Italy. 

The Communists in southern Italy and 
Sicily went into action. Hardly had our 
restrictions gone into effect than a Soviet 
ship appeared in southern Italian ports ac- 
companied by widespread publicity that the 
Soviet Union intended to buy Italian prod- 
ucts. It was a very effective gesture, espe- 
cially when they bought some boatloads of 
lemons and almonds. 

One American official who traveled in 
southern Italy at this time reported that the 
Communists were also using our trade ac- 
tions to attack the NATO defense effort. 
The Communists plastered wallposters far 
and wide and repeated by word of mouth, 
the United States is ready to take our sons, 
but she won't take our goods, 

Clearly, if we want our allies to throw 
their economic lot in with us and abandon 
their historic markets to the east, we must 
assure them that we will be a responsible 
and reliable leader. Not just now and then, 
but consistently. 

Of course, we'll need cooperation from the 
other countries of the free world if we are to 
build a strong economic foundation. 

Countries of the free world must take 
measures to control inflation, restrictive 
business and labor practices must be curbed, 
competition in industry encouraged, pro- 
ductivity increased and a better climate pro- 
vided for foreign investment. All these 
measures would strengthen the economies of 
the free world. 

Another danger which would result from 
our failure to encourage the free world to 
reduce barriers to trade is that the Soviet 
bloc could make big gains in the battle of 
production. 
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-The Kremlin can, by decrees, eliminate the 
national economies of the satellites and 


of the Soviet bloc, we can see that the major 
part of Europe and Asia is combined’ under 
the iron control of the Soviet Union. ‘The 
Soviet bloc, with its potential resources and: 
a potentially huge internal market, can 
maximize its production without much in- 
ternational trade. Conceivably, by dictation 
from the Kremlin, every part of the Soviet 
bloc could be directed to produce the things 
it is best suited to produce, It could thus 
assure that the best possible use of its re- 
sources, plant, and manpower is being made. 

The remainder of Europe, Asia, and the 
Western Hemisphere, on the other hand, is 
fragmentized into over 50 individual coun- 
tries, each with its own economic structure, 
each lacking raw materials, resources, plants, 
and key skills found only in other countries. 
Each is separated from the others by numer- 
ous currency and trade barriers that impede 
the flow of trade among these various free 
countries. 

To compensate, the free world needs to 
lower barriers to trade among its member 
countries. 

Not only does the lowering of barriers to 
trade strengthen the free world by permit- 
ting each country to obtain needed materials 
at the lowest cost, by permitting each to 
achieve top efficiency from large-scale pro- 
duction, but it also raises the standard of 
living of all countries of the free world. 

The world took a big step forward when 
mankind decided that division of labor en- 
abled all the villagers to live better. When 
the shoemaker stopped making his own 
clothes and concentrated on making shoes, 
when the farmer concentrated on raising 
crops instead of trying to build his own 
equipment, the whole community benefited. 
That same principle holds for the nations of 
the free world. 

Today one of Western Europe's most press- 
ing problems is that of trade. Figuratively 
speaking, her shoemakers can't sell their 
shoes to pay for the agricultural and other 
products they need from us. 

This problem has intensified since the his- 
toric trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe has been cut down. Formerly, up 
until World War II, nearly one-third of 
Western Europe's commerce was conducted 
with Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia. Broadly, the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain supplied 
Western Europe with cereals, metals, tim- 
ber, hides, and other raw materials in ex- 
change for textiles, hardware, machinery, 
electrical equipment, chemicals, and other 
manufactured goods. The cutback of East- 
West trade to prevent strategic materials go- 
ing to the Soviet bloc has sharply cut down a 
key source of raw materials for Western Eu- 
rope and has shrunk drastically a major 
market for its manufactured goods. More- 
over, Western Europe’s whole trading pat- 
tern with Asia and other less-developed areas 
was disrupted during World War II and has 
not been altogether restored since, 

This situation spotlights another danger 
which a restrictionist United States trade 
policy would create. Western Europe must 
find new markets. A restrictive trade policy 
by us would crush our allies between the 
tariff curtain and the Iron Curtain. 

We seem to our friends to be very incon- 
sistent when we ask the countries of West- 
ern Europe to refrain from East-West trade 
and then shut the door to trade with the 
United States by our own restrictions on the 
importation of foreign foods. 

Furthermore, such restrictions are not in 
our own self-interest. If we do not give 
the people of Western Europe the opportu- 
nity to earn dollars, how can we expect them 
to buy our goods? Restrictions on imports 


that deny the right to our customers to earn 
dollars mean lost markets for American 
We should permit access to our markets 


strictions imposed by Congress on the im- 
portation of cheese which has cut the sale 
of foreign cheese in the United States. This 
has resulted, specifically in the case of 
France, in the cancellation of contracts for 
the purchase of citrus fruit, because the dol- 
lars were not available, due to French in- 
ability to earn dollars in the American mar- 
ket. We must recognize that for every dol- 
lar of sale prevented in the United States 
there is a dollar of American exports lost 
abroad. 

We are really in a very peculiar situation, 
After having helped to build up the pro- 
duction of our allies and our former ene- 
mies so that the countries of the free world 
can stand on their own feet in competitive 
world trade, we have not at the same time 
been able to lower our trade barriers to make 
it possible for them to sell to us. 

Take the case of Japan—a bulwark against 
communism in the Far East. The 80 million 
people crowded into the island of Japan, 
an area smaller than California, must trade 
in order to live. We have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year to keep Japan 
alive and to rebuild her economic strength. 
Japan in return has cut off most of her once 
rich trade with China, although this has 
meant paying higher prices for raw materials 
and losing an important market. 

If we are going to keep Japan on the free 
world's side, she must expand her trade with 
the free world or go on being subsidized by 
the American taxpayer. There is, of course, 
one other possibility. She could tie her 
econ: in with the Soviet bloc, but that 
isn't the solution that we would like to see. 

Stalin, before his death, predicted that the 
free world could not absorb the export ca- 
pacities of Germany and Japan. It is in- 
cumbent upon the free world to prove him 
wrong in this, as in his other predictions. 

There is still another danger if we with- 
draw from international cooperation in the 
trade field. This is a danger to our economy, 

In the postwar period, from 1946 to 1952, 
the cumulative dollar deficit of the United 
States with the rest of the world amounted 
to approximately $34 billion. It was covered 
by aid from the United States and the use 
of gold and dollar reserves. With the re- 
duction of foreign aid, which has made 
possible a large part of United States ship- 
ments abroad of agricultural and manufac- 
tured products, exports will drop sharply, 
unless we increase our imports and permit 
other countries to earn the dollars needed 
to maintain their purchases of American 
products. 

In this dilemma the United States faces 
three choices in its trade policy: 

1. We can cut export and accept defaults 
on payments of loans; 

2. We can meet the trade deficit with 
money from the Public Treasury—the tax- 
payer's pocket; or 

8. We can face the economic facts of life 
and recognize that the only way we can re- 
ceive payment for goods is in the form of 
imports of goods and services. 

President Eisenhower, recognizing the dan- 
gers and aware of the need for trade to 
strengthen the economic foundations of the 
free world, has recommended to Congress the 
extension for one year of the present Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act as an interim 
measure. He also recommended that we re- 
vise our customs regulations to remove ad- 
ministrative barriers to trade; encourage the 
flow of private American investment abroad; 
utilize facilities overseas for the production 
of articles which are needed for mutual de- 
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femse; and import greater amounts of im- 
portant raw materials which we do not our- 
selves possess, 

The right answers in the field of foreign 
economic policy are not easy to come by, 
and there is one thing of which we can be 
certain—none of them are easy to adopt. 

You are probably all aware that hearings 
will begin on April 22 before the House Ways 
and Means Committee to decide which of the 
crossroads the United States shall take in its 
trade policy. The hearings will be held on 
a bill which would tear the vitals out of the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Adoption of such a bill would create con- 
sternation among countries of the free world 
and would lend credence to the Communist 
theme that the United States wants to sell 
but it does not want to buy. 

Hearings will also be held in the near fu- 
ture on a customs simplification bill. Such 
a bill is long overdue. We haven’t had any 
real changes since 1930 despite the rapid 
strides we have made in technology. This 
has led to some strange developments in the 
Customs Houses around the country. I'd 
Just like to cite a few strange situations 
which arise from our present law. 

Take ‘aph 1559, for example. It pro- 
vides for the classification of those imported 
articles not specifically provided for in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. It’s called the “general 
basket clause.” It specifies that each and 
every article not named in the tariff shall be 
assessed the duty charged for the product 
it most resembles. Where an article that 
isn’t listed by its own name resembles two 
other named articles, on which different 
rates apply, it is assessed at the rate for the 
article paying the highest duty. This rule 
has caused some fantastic results. 

For example, staple fiber nylon yarn is 
classified under the wool schedule if the 
yarn has a crimp or crinkle in it. Exactly 
the same yarn is classified under the silk 
schedule and charged a different rate, if there 
is no crimp in it. 

Since the enactment of the 1930 tariff, 
many new products have been developed, 
and when any of these products are im- 
ported the question of tariff classification 
arises at once. That’s when the customs 
collectors run into the “rule of similitude.” 
Collectors of customs are given no latitude 
by paragraph 1559 to use thelr good judg- 
ment, experience or common sense. This 
paragraph says if they find an imported 
article resembles more than one enumerated 
article, the classification must blindly fol- 
low the rule of highest rate. 

Under this rule radar equipment was clase 
sified as clocks until the Customs Court 
reversed the decision many months later, 
The court held that the clock paragraph 
was intended by Congress to apply to instru- 
ments designed to provide a more accurate 
measurement of time than a radar device 
does. 

I have also heard, but I can’t vouch for it, 
that interpretations under our complicated 
Customs rules brought a young collector 
widespread renown in the Customs Service. 
He had to figure out how to rule on a body 
in a coffin. The body was of an American 
being shipped home for burial. This bright 
collector's solution was to classify the body 
as “an American product, not advanced in 
value or improved in condition.” Under 
that legitimate customs-law classification it 
could come in duty-free. The collector also 
admitted the coffin without charge, on the 
theory that it was the usual container for 
such goods. 

Unfortunately I didn’t bring along my 
crystal ball, so I am not going to try to pre- 
dict what course of action Congress is going 
to take with regard to trade policy and how 
it will affect the theme of this conference, 
Balance Trade, Reduce Aid. However, I do 
know that our Senators and Representatives 
try to reflect the views of their constituents. 
We can, therefore, expect no progress in 
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legislation to help balance trade unless there 
is general public understanding and support 
throughout the country for such a move. 

For that reason, as well as to develop a 
forward-looking foreign economic policy 
which will be in the best interest of the en- 
tire country, President Eisenhower has an- 
nounced that he plans to appoint a commis- 
sion to undertake a fundamental study of 
United States foreign economic policy. 

I am certain that the study will consider 
realistic measures which are required to 
face up to present-day problems. And I am 
sure that the realism of this commission 
will not fit the description which Disraeli, 
the great British Prime Minister of the last 
century, gave of a realist. He said, “A real- 
ist is a man who insists on making the 
same mistakes his grandfather made.” 

Up to the present time the United States 
has failed to adopt a policy adequate to the 
needs of a creditor nation—a creditor nation 
which wants to be paid for its exports. The 
renewal of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and the passage of a customs 
simplification act, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, are not the final measures which need 
to be taken to meet the demands of these 
perilous times, but they are what is needed 
to keep the situation from deteriorating 
until we can have a thorough study which 
will result in recommendations which the 
American people and the Congress will sup- 


port. 


Governor de Castro, of the Virgin Islands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had occasion to meet with the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, the Honorable 
Morris F. de Castro, and to chat with 
him at length about that very interesting 
United States possession in the Carib- 
bean. He is an outstanding example of 
a fine career man in our service, an able 
administrator, and well beloved by the 
people of those islands. His family has 
been living in the Virgin Islands for a 
long time, and he is the first native- 
born to hold the high office of Governor. 
I was very much impressed with the 
man, with his sincerity, and his ideas 
concerning improvements of the is- 
lands. 

On March 24, at the conclusion of 3 
years of service as Governor, he spoke 
to the people over the radio and informed 
them that he was leaving office. I was 
very sorry to learn that he was relin- 
quishing his post in which he served with 
such great distinction. I wish the new 
administration in Washington could see 
its way clear to continue Governor de 
Castro in office because of his great abil- 
ity and his knowledge of the area. 

I am happy to place in the Recorp the 
Governor’s address of March 24, which 
is as follows: 

Fellow citizens of the Virgin Islands, 3 
‘years ago today, I took the oath of office 
as Governor of the Virgin Islands. I have 
therefore chosen this evening to chat with 
you on three subjects; namely, (1) the recent 
visit of the Secretary of the Interior, (2) my 
personal position in regard to the governor- 
ship of the Virgin Islands, and (3) my 3d 
anniversary as your Governor. 


VISIT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


During the past week the Virgin Islands 
were honored by the presence, during 4 full 
days, of the Honorable Douglas McKay, Sec- 
retary of the Interior in President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet, and Mrs. McKay. For 2 
of those days, we had also with us the Hon- 
orable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and Mr. Harry McDonald, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Accompanying these officials 
were Mr. Raymond Davis, special assistant 
to Secretary McKay; Mr. Don Paarlberg. 
Special Assistant to Secretary Benson; Mr. 
Mason Barr, the Chief of the Caribbean Di- 
vision, Office of Territories; and Mrs. Shirley 
Boskey, the Acting Chief Counsel of the 
Office of Territories. The primary purpose 
of this visit was, of course, the convening 
of a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation, which is required 
by law to meet once a year in the Islands. 

This visit of our new chief, the Secretary 
of the Interior, assumed added import and 
greater significance because of several factors, 
which I shall now name: 

First. Two new Cabinet officers visited the 
Virgin Islands within 2 months of the inau- 
guration of the new Republican administra- 
tion in Washington. 

Second. Secretary of the Interior McKay, 
whose department has supervision over the 
affairs of the Virgin Islands, as well as of 
all other Territories and possessions of the 
United States, visited us first, and gave us 
freely of his time and of his interest. 

Third. It enabled the Secretary to obtain 
a realistic view at firsthand of the condi- 
tions and the problems of the Islands. 

To me as Governor of the Virgin Islands 
and as a Virgin Islander, this visit of Secre- 
tary McKay was most inspiring. The con- 
tact was most helpful and enlightening. 
Most important, it brought to me a refresh- 
ingly new viewpoint. I was amazed at the 
Secretary’s rapid grasp of our real problems, 
and his quick and accurate perception of the 
background of the various attitudes which 
were displayed and of the several presenta- 
tions which were made to him. I cannot re- 
sist the desire to say in public that it is, 
indeed, a sad commentary on the lack of 
vigorous public interest on the part of the 
great majority of the people of our islands 
that, with the exception of the members of 
the legislative assembly and a few business- 
men, only an infinitesimally small—but ex- 
ceedingly vocal—group of persons presented 
their points of view to the Secretary; whereas 
so many other people of the islands, those 
who have a tremendous stake in the future 
of the islands, did not take the time out to 
avail themselves of the golden opportunity 
to express to the new administration their 
desires, their ambitions, and their needs. 

Besides attending the meeting of the board 
of directors of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion, and reviewing the problems, the pro- 
grams, as well as the physical properties of 
the Corporation, all of which are of great sig- 
nificance for the future development of the 
islands, Secretary McKay inspected our 
Toads, our hospitals, and our housing proj- 
ects, and also visited schools in the islands 
of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. He 
saw for himself the inadequate and crowded 
classrooms and the poor equipment; he was 
able to compare the old hospitals with the 
new and modern facilities shortly to be occu- 
pied; and he expressed deep concern that the 
local communities should be required to do 
more for the maintenance of their new hos- 
pitals by the charging of proper fees to those 
who can afford to pay. He chatted happily 
and closely with the children at the Peter's 
Rest School on St. Croix, at the Charlotte 
Amalie High School in St. Thomas, and at 
the Bethany School on the island of St. John. 

Secretary McKay met with the press, with 
the legislative assembly, and with several 
persons and groups who asked to see him 
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privately. He met large numbers of persons 
at the two official receptions at St. Croix and 
at St. Thomas. He demonstrated to me in 
many conversations, and to those of our de- 
partment heads with whom he conferred, an 
active, keen, and sincere interest in helping 
the people of the islands to help themselves. 
The Virgin Islands, in my opinion, will gain 
immeasurably by this visit of our new Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Another important result of this visit is 
that the new Secretary of Agriculture, an 
experienced agriculturist and businessman, 
was able to go deeply and comprehensively 
into the affairs of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion, and also to review the activities of his 
own department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its early phases of the new agricul- 
tural research and expansion work program 
on the island of St. Croix. Secretary Benson 
also evinced a thoughtful and searching in- 
terest in our problems and expressed to me 
the determination that everything possible 
should be done to assist the islanders by a 
proper, clear, factual, and scientific analysis 
of the agricultural problems of the Virgin 
Islands Corporation and of the islands as a 
whole, We may expect much benefit as a 

-result of Secretary Benson’s visit. 

Furthermore, at the very outset of the 
new national administration, we have been 
fortunate to secure the active interest ot 
men whose decisions will count, as far as 
we are concerned, in the years that are 
ahead. I wonder if the people of the Virgin 
Islands ever realize what great considera- 
tion they receive from the United States. 
We should be grateful for the fact that two 
top-ranking United States Cabinet officers 
should take time out, at the very inception 
of a new administration, faced with myriads 
of problems affecting the 150 million people 
of the United States, faced with reorgani- 
zation which inevitably follows the election 
of a new administration; faced with the 
problems—the urgent problems as urgent as 
are ours—of Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, 
the trust territories in the Pacific, and Puer- 
to Rico, to come to the Virgin Islands to 
study the problems of just 27,000 citizens, 
and to study those matters so sympatheti- 
cally. For these and other benefits, we must 
thank God that we are American citizens, 
and we must ask for guidance from Him that 
we may continue to be worthy and true citi- 
zens of the greatest democracy on earth. 


MY POSITION AS TO THE GOVERNORSHIP 


I come now to the subject of the Gover- 
norship of the Virgin Islands, a subject on 
which I have been purposely silent for 
many months. I now have permission from 
the Secretary of the Interior to release to 
the people of the islands my attitude and 
line of action in connection with this mat- 
ter. Iam happy that Secretary McKay has 
given me the green light to express in pub- 
lic that which I am about to say to you. I 
have waited to do just this for a long time. 
Naturally, and properly, I was restrained by 
ethics and protocol to discuss it first with 
the Secretary of the Interior. But now, 
gather around, everybody, for this is it. 

Ever since the national elections in No- 
vember of last year, I have refrained from 
visiting Washington, even when called there 
in January by former Interior Secretary 
Oscar L. Cha to receive the Interior 
Department's distinguished service award, 
because I did not want to become involved 
in any possible intimation of pressure or 
political maneuvering for reappointment as 
Governor. My appointment as the first na- 
tive Government Secretary of the Virgin 
Islands, in 1945, after over 25 years of service 
in the government of the islands, and my call 
to serve as the first native Governor in 1950, 
came to me without application on my part 
and without the exertion of any political 
or other pressure. Those appointments were 
made on the basis of my record of service 
for the people of the islands. I have never 
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allowed myself to become involved in po- 
litical intrigues in order to obtain or to hold 
public office. I never intend to do so. 

When I was finally summoned to Wash- 
ington earlier this month, once again to go 
before a committee of Congress, on behalf 
of appropriations for the Virgin Islands, I 
immediately called on Secretary McKay. I 
was given an appointment with him a few 
hours after my arrival in Washington on 
Monday, March 9, 1953. After the usual ex- 
change of greetings, I asked and received his 

m to speak freely. I then said to 
Secretary McKay that, as he was coming to 
the Virgin Islands within a week as my guest 
I wanted him to feel perfectly at home, I 
wanted him to be absolutely uninhibited 
by my presence, and I wanted him to be 
under no obligation to me whatsoever. I 
also advised him that I was fully aware of 
the pattern of changing top policy-making 
positions under a new administration; that 
I was, therefore, not interested in continuing 
as Governor of the Virgin Islands, and that I 
would welcome retirement from the public 
service by the appointment of my successor 
after 34 years of Government service. I 
further made it perfectly clear that I was 
not now and would not be among the ranks- 
os the 30-odd office seekers who were hound- 
ing him for my position. But I begged that 
he give thoughtful consideration, as I knew 
he would, to the appointment of the best 
possible person who would continue to press 
forward the social, political, and economic 
advancement of our people, and who would 
mot cause a retardation of our desire for 
eventual self-government. 

Again, here in the islands last week, I 
assured Secretary McKay that I wanted 
nothing, I asked nothing, I sought nothing, 
but his personal friendship and my retire- 
ment from the Government service. He gra- 
ciously gave me permission to make this 
statement. So, my friends and fellow citi- 
zens, I earnestly pray with you that the 
President, in his wisdom, will appoint as 
my successor a qualified Virgin Islander. 
But, whatever happens, let-all Virgin Island- 
ers join forces with the new administration 
and work as hard and even harder than be- 
fore to improve our own economic conditions 
and to consolidate our social and political 


gains. 

For my own part, I shall welcome retire- 
ment from the public service after 34 years 
of strenuous work and of selfless labors on 
behalf of the people of these islands which 
‘are my home, and which will continue to be 
myhome. This brings me to my final subject. 


MY THIRD ANNIVERSARY AS YOUR GOVERNOR 


Three years ago today, I stood before the 
people of the Virgin Islands, my own people, 
in Emancipation Square at Charlotte Amalie, 
and solemnly swore to support and defend 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, and the laws of the Virgin Islands; 
and to discharge to the best of my ability 
the duties of the office which I was about to 
enter. I concluded my inaugural address 
with this statement: 

“I have made commitments to none. My 
sole commitment is to give to my task all 
my time, all my energy, all my experience, 
and whatever skill I may possess, to advance 
the true interests of and to provide good 
government for these beautiful islands, 
which are my home. So help me, God.“ 

I believe that I can honestly say that, 


y 

the obligations which I assumed on March 
24. 1950. x 

I recognize that I have made many enemies 
during these 3 years because of my strong 
position. against race discrimination and 
against the legalization of gambling. Those 
enemies have been moying heaven and earth 
to discredit me and thus to discredit the first 
native administration in the Virgin Islands. 
For the benefit of all, let me here repeat 


what I said on these two points in my in- 
augural address; 


ON RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


“Here in the Virgin Islands we have been 
accustomed to welcome people of all races 
and of all nationalities to our shores. We 
have been accustomed to treat a man as a 
man, without preference as to race, religion, 
or nationality. We pride ourselves on being 
a cultured people. Our culture is based on 
the recognition and respect of human rights. 
* * * All those who come to our shores are 
welcome as men and women. We appreciate 
their contribution to our economy and to 
our culture. We shall do everything possible 
to help them live comfortably and harmoni- 
ously among us. We must find ways and 
means of integrating them into our com- 
munity life. But we do not want any dis- 
crimination.” 

ON GAMBLING 


“We are a law-abiding people. Organized 
crime does not exist here. We must be ever 
vigilant to keep our surroundings free from 
unwholesome influences.” 

A few months later, I expanded my posi- 
tion against legalized gambling by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We want tourists to come to these islands 
for their old-world atmosphere, their sun- 
shine, their beaches, and the hospitality of 
their people. We want no unwholesome in- 
fluences. Because there has been some dis- 
cussion here of the possibility of bringing 
more moneys into the islands by legalized 
gambling, I want to announce now that my 
administration will never approve any bill 
which will proyide for organized gambling 
in the Virgin Islands. So long as Iam Gov- 
ernor, I shall never agree to balancing our 
budget in that unwholesome manner.” 

As I look back today over some of the dif- 
ficulties of the past 3 years, I recognize the 
desperate and powerful opposition that I 
created for myself when I took the stand 
against discrimination in public places and 
against the legalization of gambling. Yet, 
I would take the identical position today if 
I were called upon to do so. 

On the other hand, I believe that many 
‘worthwhile achievements have been accom- 
plished during the past 3 years. It is true 
that many of them were started under the 
administration of some of my predecessors, 
but I would be unfair to myself if I did 
not bring out that, having been a part of 
every administration since 1918, I have ac- 
tively participated in the thinking and in 
the planning which led to these achieve- 
ments. I should like to recount tonight the 
outstanding accomplishments of the past 3 
years: 

1. After years of effort, the employees of 
the central administration of the Virgin Is- 
lands were converted from the old, poorly 
paid local schedule of salary payments to the 
Federal classified service, 

2. New pay plans for our municipal em- 
ployees were pressed and adopted resulting 
in substantial salary increases for such em- 
ployees. 

3. The first native administrator for St. 


‘Croix was appointed and is now holding this 


Office with distinction. 

4. The Vocational Education Act was ex- 
‘tended to the Virgin Islands for the first 
time, providing matching Federal funds for 
expansion of our vocational education pro- 
gram, 

5. The public assistance titles and the old 
age and survivors insurance title of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act were extended to 
the Virgin Islands, 

6. The United States Employment Service 
was extended to the Virgin Islands, 

7. The long-sought transfer of the agri- 


cultural program of the island from the 


Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was accomplished by 
Federal legislation, 
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8. Congress passed legislation authorizing 
the Virgin Islands Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority to issue 40-year bonds and 
to accept municipal utilities constructed 
with Federal aid as sponsorship for redevel- 
opment projects. 

9. The Federal Airport Act was extended 
to the Virgin Islands providing liberal an- 
nual Federal matching funds for several atr- 
port rehabilitation projects which have been 
accomplished in both municipalities. 

10. Admission to St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., of alien mental patients 
who are legal residents of the Virgin Islands 
was authorized. 

11. A bill was enacted by Congress provid- 
ing that foreign raw material which is ad- 
mitted to the United States free of duty 
might likewise be admitted into the Virgin 
Islands free of duty. 

12. Authorization was secured to transfer 
our Hansen’s disease patients to the United 
States Public Health Medical Facility at Car- 
ville in Louisiana. A number of patients 
have already been transferred and more will 
be sent shortly for treatment and care. 

13, The provisions of the Federal Credit 
Union Act were extended to the Virgin Is- 
lands. f 

14. Two hundred ‘and forty units of low- 
rent housing are under construction in St. 
Thomas. One hundred and fifty additional 
units are in the planning stage. One hun- 
dred and ten units of low-rent housing are 
under construction in Christiansted, St. 
Croix. Seventy units for Frederiksted are in 
the development stage. Plans for acquisi-~ 
tion and redevelopment of blighted areas are 
nearing completion. 

15. A modern 116-bed hospital for St. 
Thomas is nearing completion; a similar 60- 
bed hospital in Christiansted is practichliy 
completed; a 12-bed hospital and public 
health facility at Frederiksted is complete; 
and a four-bed hospital and public health 
facility at St. John is complete and in use. 

16. Cruz Bay, St. John, has been provided 
with a fresh-water catchment. area and res- 
ervoir ot 100,000-gallon capacity. : 

17. New and modern telephone plants have 
been completed in St. Thomas and St. Croix 
and are in operation. z 

18. The waterfront improvements in St. 
Thomas are approaching completion, j 

19. A contract has been executed for a 
1,200 pupil high school in Charlotte Amalie 
and a 500-student high school in Christian- 
sted, and work will begin very shortly. ö 

20. A pioneer road between Cruz Bay and 
Coral Bay on St. John is under construction. 

21. An important segment of the city of 
Christiansted on St. Croix has been declared 
a National Historic Site. 

22. The Danish Government has presented 
to the Virgin Islands replicas of original fur» 
niture for the ballroom of the Government 
House in Christiansted on St. Croix. 

23.. There is before Congress a request for 
an appropriation of $1 million to purchase 
equipment for the two new high schools; - 
construction of and equipment for two new 
rural elementary schools on the island of St. 
John; the repair of two other rural ele- 
‘mentary schools on St. John; to repair and 
rehabilitate three rural elementary schools 
on the island of St. Thomas; to repair and 
rehabilitate one rural elementary school on 
the island of St. Croix, and to add à planned 
elementary school wing to the new Chris- 
tiansted High School, 

24. The Virgin Islands Corporation, a Fed- 
eral instrumentality, has (a) the 
production of sugarcane; (b) promoted land 
usage other than sugarcane; (c) initiated a 
cattle demonstration project; (d) carried on 
a land- and water-development program by 
construction of earthen dams and brush 
clearing on private lands; (e) taken over 
the former municipally owned electric light 
and power systems in St. Croix and St. 
‘Thomas, and is now engaged in increasing 
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plant capacity and expanding the distribu- 
tion systems. 

25. The development of tourism has be- 
come an important factor in the Govern- 
ment’s program for development of the 
islands. 

On the other hand, we have failed (1) 
to obtain a new organic act; (2) to ob- 
tain the return of the Federal internal 
revenue taxes; (3) to provide for urgently 
needed reorganization in government which 
can be accomplished adequately only under 
a new organic act and with the return of 
the Federal internal revenue taxes; (4) to 
convince Congress of our justification for 
a Resident Commissioner in Washington; 
(5) to obtain the extension of the National 
Guard Act to the Virgin Islands; (6) to ob- 
tain funds for harbor dredging in St. Thomas 
and for harbor improvements in St. Croix. 

We must continue to press, with all the 
vigor and factual support which we can com- 
mand, for a new organic act which would 
provide for the return of the Federal internal 
revenue taxes; a unicameral legislature with 
specified annual sessions, and a Resident 
Commissioner in Washington. We must 
again ask for the extension of the National 
Guard Act to the Virgin Islands. We should 
like to obtain the long-deferred appropria- 
tions for harbor dredging in St. Thomas and 
for harbor improvements at Christiansted 
but we know that, because the national de- 
fense effort needs all the funds for the de- 
fense of our Nation and the free world, these 
‘civil works projects must necessarily be de- 
layed. 

We must continue to advance the interests 
of the tourist industry of our islands in 
every possible way. We must continue to 
press for expanded use of our excellent fa- 
cilities by units of our Armed Forces. 

And, above all, we must continue to show 
to the new national administration that we 
are willing and anxious to do everything that 
is humanly possible, within the limits of 
our own resources, to support local measures 
which would bring the islands closer to the 
goal of self-support. We shall need the 
continued assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to realize our goal of self- 
sufficiency, self-support and self-dependence. 
But from our people themselves must come 
the enterprise, the hard work, and the sac- 
rifices which will ensure the success of our 
efforts to improve the economic stability of 
our islands, with the Government furnish- 
ing the stimulus through the wise and eco- 
nomical use of appropriations for govern- 
mental operations. 

All these things have been and will con- 
tinue to be closer to my heart. I shall never, 
I can never, lose interest in them. Long 
after I leave Government House, I shall be 
thinking of these, your problems, and mine, 
too. 


Good night. May God bless us all. 


The Tidelands Oil Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Tidelands Oil Dispute,” pub- 
lished in the Chicago Sun-Times of Mon- 
day, April 13, 1953. 
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There being no objection; the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Timwetanns Om, DISPUTE 


The question of State versus Federal title 
to offshore oil lands—so-called tidelands 
oil—should be settled on the basis of law. 
Unfortunately, the controversy has aroused 
political passions and they, rather than the 
legal aspects of the case, have dominated 
congressional consideration of this greatly 
important national issue. 

As matters now. stand, the House has 
passed what amounts to a quitclaim bill. 
The measure would waive Federal rights to 
submerged land extending from the low- 
tide mark to certain historic offshore bound- 
aries—ranging from 3 miles tc 1014 miles in 
this case. The measure also would specifi- 
cally grant title to these submerged lands 
to the adjacent States. 

Legislation along similar lines is now be- 
fore the Senate. Opponents of the bill, 
among them Senator Dovuctas, Democrat, of 
Illinois, have slowly been gathering strength, 
but not enough to defeat it. They have 
united behind a measure which would re- 
affirm Federal control of the offshore area 
and provide that royalties from oil be dis- 
tributed among all the States to help finance 
public education. DovuGias has estimated 
that Illinois would receive millions of dollars 
annually. 

Under either the House or the Senate bill, 
oil royalties would go only to the States 
which have title to the submerged lands. 
The States which would benefit principally 
are Texas, Louisiana, and California. 

On three occasions the United States Su- 
preme Court has held that the offshore areas 
at issue in the present legislation are part of 
the Federal domain and do not belong to the 
States. The Sun-Times has consistently 
supported the Federal claim to the offshore 
deposits, and although we supported the 
candidacy of President Eisenhower, we did 
not and do not subscribe to his belief that 
the submerged lands should belong to the 
States. 

So long as it acts within the framework of 
the Constitution, Congress can pass any laws 
it desires, including laws to give away Federal 
lands. But many legal authorities have seri- 
ous doubts as to the constitutionality of leg- 
islation to convey title to the offshore de- 
posits to the States. 

Some of these doubts have been set forth 
in a brief prepared for opponents of the Sen- 
ate bill by Urban A. Lavery, Chicago attorney, 
and former editor of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. 

Lavery questions whether international 
law might not impose barriers against a na- 
tion’s giving individual States title to land 
under territorial waters. Under long-stand- 
ing principles of international law, nations 
rather than their political subdivisions exer- 
cise dominion over the territorial waters ex- 
tending from the low-tide mark to the com- 
monly accepted 3-mile limit. 

But a nation’s sovereignty over its terri- 
torial waters is limited at least to the ex- 
tent that ships of foreign nations are per- 
mitted to travel freely over, and anchor in, 
such waters for all inoffensive purposes. 
Are there other limitations which would 
apply in the case of offshore-oil deposits 
and submerged-oil lands lying on the Conti- 
nental Shelf beyond the 3-mile limit? 

The Senate should ponder that question 


‘carefully before taking precipitate action. 


It should also adopt the Lavery brief's pro- 
posal to make the legislation inoperative 
until the Supreme Court has ruled, in a 
declaratory judgment, whether it violates the 
Constitution—possibly by contravening di- 
rectly or indirectly international laws to 
which we, as a Nation, have subscribed in 
the form of treaties or conventions, 
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If the Court found that the tion 
did not violate the Constitution in any way, 
then there would be no question of Con- 
gress’ right to give away the submerged 
land, However, we would still feel that such 
a step would be morally, though not legally, 
wrong. 

While the Eisenhower administration has 
modified its original position on the offshore 
legislation, the President is apparently com- 
mitted to signing it when and if it passes 
Congress. As an Eisenhower supporter, we 
nevertheless hope he will reconsider his 
stand. 

The prospect of congressional passage of 
the offshore legislation has already given 
impetus to other assaults on the public do- 
main. Senator Hunt, Democrat, of Wyo- 
ming, wants to give his State control of 
federally owned oil lands which have 
brought $153 million in royalties to the 
Federal Government. 

According to Senator BUTLER, Republican, 
of Nebraska, chairman of the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee, sentiment is developing to 
apply the offshore-oil principle to all Fed- 
eral lands—including public grazing lands 
and those which have rich mineral deposits. 
Enactment of the offshore legislatiom would 
set a dangerous precedent for such action, 


Some Elements of a Positive Program for 
American Shipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement on the elements of a posi- 
tive program for American shipping 
which is contained in the publication en- 
titled “What’s the Score on American 
Shipping?” This is a clear and forceful 
expression regarding the outlook for this 
vital industry. It was prepared by a 
committee of American shipping lines 
serving essential foreign-trade routes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Some ELEMENTS OF A POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR 
AMERICAN SHIPPING 


This appraisal of the maritime situation 
has been made in an effort to acquaint the 
new administration and Congress with the 
serious problems facing the shipping in- 
dustry and to be helpful to the industry as 
a whole, and to the public, in the coming 
months during which important decisions 
will be made regarding the merchant marine, 
To aid in these decisions the following prin- 
cipal elements are proposed as the basis for 
a forward-looking program to advance the 
United States merchant marine and with it 
the commercial welfare and the national se- 
curity of the Nation: 

1. It is recognized that the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act, as amended, is effective legis- 
lation adequately expressing the intent of 
-Congress and the broad maritime policy of 
the United States. It is proposed that with- 
in the existing framework of this act and 
through the cooperative efforts of Govern- 
ment and the shipping industry— 

(a) A determination be made of the num- 
ber of privately owned vessels which may 
be reasonably employed in the water-borne 
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commerce of the United States on a long- 
range basis. This determination would take 
into consideration both the commercial and 
defense requirements of the Nation. 

(b) A workable formula be developed for 
the use of Government funds in the con- 
struction of ships that will enable shipping 
companies to make business decisions with a 
more reasonable degree of certainty than has 
been possible in the past. 

(c) A program of orderly, progressive re- 
placement of cargo and cargo-passenger ves- 
sels be launched. These ships would be de- 
signed and built for private ownership and 
operation, especially adapted for use in par- 
ticular trades, and financed to the degree 
possible by private enterprise. They would 
be constructed so as to permit quick con- 
version for military uses. 

(d) A program be developed for maintain- 
ing a high quality standby fleet of reserve 
vessels to serve as the Nation's second line 
of merchant marine defense. Scrap, on a 
planned basis, low-speed and inefficient ves- 
sels now in laid-up status, and replace them 
with ships retired from the active fleet, 
Funds from the sale of steel in scrapped 
vessels to be used to finance new ship con- 
struction. 

(e) The system of tax deferments on re- 
serve funds be continued, thus encouraging 
accumulation of funds for ship replacement 
and the participation of private venture 
capital in shipping. 

2. A strong merchant marine is composed 
of a balanced fleet including ships in do- 
mestic as well as foreign trade. In addition 
to strengthening and modernizing the 
United States merchant fleet in foreign trade, 
constructive steps should be considered to 
insure. strong intereoastal and coastwise 
fleets. Similarly, the Nation’s fleet of ocean- 
going tankers and ore carriers should be 
expanded. 

8. A vigorous policy should be pursued by 
the Maritime Administration in cooperation 
with the Department of Defense and ship- 
building and shipowner interests in order to 
insure that the United States maintains its 
leadership in the field of vessel design and 
propulsion, particularly in relation to 
atomic- powered merchant vessels. 

4. A cargo ship fleet without cargo is a 
needless and expensive drain on taxpayers 
and for operators. On the other hand, full 
cargo holds mean less cost to the taxpayer 

(through recapture of operating equality 
payments) and a strong, vigorous fleet. Gov- 
ernment and industry, including all parts 
of the shipping industry, should jointly 
undertake a program to assure that a maxi- 
mum amount of the United States foreign 
trade is carried in American ships. 

5. America’s high wage and living stand- 
ards and generous seamen’s benefits mean 
higher operating costs. Shipping manage- 
ment and labor should work together in 
increasing economy and stabilizing the 
industry. 

6. Shipping is one of America’s most com- 
petitive enterprises and should remain so. 
There is, however, a large field of community 
interest among the various shipping com- 
panies in problems common to the industry 
and bearing on the economic well-being and 
national security of the Nation. Further 
progress can and should be made within the 
shipping industry itself in a united approach 
to such problems. 

7. To have an effective merchant marine, 
American-flag vessels must continue at all 
times to serve the world routes of commerce 
and carry cargoes and passengers from the 
major ports of all nations. To insure this, 
Government should increase its efforts to 
work with other nations in eliminating dis- 
criminatory practices harmful to United 
States shipping. This can be achieved 
through diplomatic channels and through 
negotiation of new treaties and the strength- 
ening of old treaties, 

8. To foster free enterprise in shipping, 
and to avoid duplicate expenditures of tax- 


payers’ funds, ships operated by Government 
agencies should be withdrawn from service 
on routes where private vessels are available 
for such service. 


The American People Must Defend and 
Preserve Their Hard-Won Freedom and 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include therein a speech which I 
delivered before the Kiwanis Club of 
Barre, Mass., on October 28, 1952. 

My remarks in part follow: 


“Overwhelming armed strength, while ab- 
solutely mandatory, is not sufficient to cope 
adequately with the present crisis,” said 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, speaking be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club at Barre. 

“We are building a great, powerful armed 
force to face up to every contingency,” said 
the Clinton Congressman. ‘We. are stepping 
up our air components, reviving the Navy, 
expanding the Army and preparing a mighty 
arsenal of most destructive war weapons and 
materiel. This huge effort is highly costly 
and accounts for well over $2 of every $3 of 
current taxrevenue. It places a heavy weight 
upon our citizens.” 

But it is not enough, if we are to be secure 
against possible aggression. “There are two 
other vital ingredients of our war potential,” 
said PHILBIN. “The first, a healthy, dynamic 
economic system able to keep our great pro- 
ductive business machine at highest pitch 
of efficiency, and secondly, a citizenry thor- 
oughly aroused to imminent dangers and 
fully determined to make tireless unselfish 
contributions to preserve American ideals 
and way of life. 

“Our capacity to produce and the loyalty 
of our citizens and the indomitable spirit of 
our people constitute the real barriers to 
communism and war because those plotting 
world conquest still have before them the 
horrible nightmare of what happened to 
other tyrants as the result of an America 
economically and militarily mobilized to de- 
fend our institutions and our security. 

“Nor will it suffice for us as a Nation to 
assemble our armed might as we are doing 
in defense of freedom, and then fail to 
achieve our goal of a peaceful world because 
of diplomatic blunders, because of compro- 
mise, appeasement, and concession.” 

Congressman PHILBIN also stressed the 
vital importance of small business and the 
techniques of private enterprise not only 
to the defense effort, but to the Nation. 
Small business is the hub around which 
our whole enterprise system revolves. Over 
50 percent of all business in the Nation 
falls into this classification. Small busi- 
ness is, in truth, the largest employer in 
the Nation. It is also the mainspring of 
initiative, ambition, and personal oppor- 
tunity which so admirably typifies what free- 
dom in the economic sphere means to most 
Americans. 

“We must meet the challenge of Commu- 
nists, Socialists, and other social reformers 
who are leveling their fierce attacks at small 
business and free enterprise. Their aims 
and designs are clear. They seek to con- 
vert America into a collectivist society where 
man will cease to be the master of the state 
but will become its abject servant. 
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“The pages of history are filled with the 
ghastly failures of communism, socialism, 
and other collectivist governments. Some 
people today hail them as novel and ad- 
vanced modes of political thinking, though 
actually they are the oldest and entirely 
discredited patterns of economic and social 
organization. 

“They have failed because they have sought 
to serve man’s material needs and ignore 
his spiritual being. They have failed be- 
cause they are postulated on dictatorship 
and destructive of individual liberty. They 
have failed all through history and we need 
look only across the ocean to observe the 
sorry spectacles of their most recent, and 
perhaps their most tragic failures. 

“If America turns its back on freedom, 
we must expect the same fate. But I have 
confidence that the American people intend 
to preserve their hard-won freedom and the 
institutions that have served them so well. 

“In my opinion, an America stoutly fas- 
tened to freedom of the individual cannot 
only win the current competitive struggle 
with collectivist ideas and collectivist gov- 
ernment, but that we are on the threshold 
of the most miraculous age in history. If 
we but keep our great, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions unimpaired, and the cre- 
ative will of free men unfettered, our work- 
ers, farmers, our businessmen, our profes- 
sional classes, all our people will enjoy a 
standard of life and a prosperity never en- 
visioned by the founders of this Government 
and hardly conceivable to those of this gen- 
eration. But, if we are going to achieve 
these things, we must think soundly, act 
wisely, prudently, and courageously for the 
common good. We must embrace and follow 
the principles and ideals that shaped our 
greatness. We must reject sordid material- 
ism and cynical selfishness and clearly rec- 
ognize that the issue is slavery versus 
freedom.” 

PHILBIN congratulated the Kiwanis Club 
for its civic contributions and its interest 
in public affairs. “An informed, vigilant, 
determined people, pursuing enlightened 
self-interest by serving the ideal of human 
liberty unselfishly, is the best guaranty of 
our future security,” said the Congressman, 


H. R. 4663 Wipes Out 1,048 Housing 
Units Planned for Jersey City and 
Bayonne, N. J. 15 


eee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like here to express my regrets, on be- 
half of the good people of Jersey City 
and Bayonne, N. J., on the passage, in 
its present form, of H. R. 4663. I voted 
to send H. R. 4663 back to committee to 
help restore the 1,048 public-housing 
units planned for my constituents. 

It is passing strange to read in today’s 
papers the optimistic remarks of 
our distinguished Treasurer, Secretary 
Humphrey, on the prosperity that lies 
ahead for our people and to tie his state- 
ment in with the passage of the housing 
provisions of H. R. 4663. Prosperity for 
what segment of our people, Mr. Speak- 
er? All, I hope. 

I trust the Senate will restore the 
sense of balance and fair play so con- 
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spicuously absent in this portion of H. R. 
4663. We can use many times more 
than the 1,048 housing units planned for 
Jersey City and Bayonne, N. J., espe- 
cially as more and more veterans will 
be returning home to enjoy the pros- 
perity promised ahead. 


Resolution Adopted by Bronx Division of 
American Jewish Congress Urging Re- 
vision of McCarran- Walter Immigration 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the short time which has elapsed since 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
has been in effect, its inequities, injus- 
tices, and unfairness have become more 
and more apparent. Coupled with the 
regulations adopted for administering 
the law, it is a glaring example of un- 
Americanism and is indeed a step back- 
ward and not a step forward in our his- 
tory. 

Innumerable national organizations 
representing all phases of American life 
have registered their protests against the 
act; they have termed it an exclusionist 
bill and have indicated very clearly that 
it in no way answers the great human 
needs of the world today. 

Our fundamental beliefs as well as the 
demands of our times require that we 
liberalize our immigration law and 
policies. This is a time when trust 
should be shown, not mistrust; when we 
need to foster unity and confidence not 
only among our own citizens but people 
the world over: 

A great rally was held under the aus- 
pices of the American Jewish Congress 
on April 9, at which time a resolution 
was unanimously adopted concerning 
this law, and which I desire to call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress. 
In it the President and Congress are 
petitioned to use their best efforts to ob- 
tain the necessary revision of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter law. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

At a Bronxwide community meeting to 
protest the inequities of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law, held April 9, 1953, 
at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, Borough of 
the Bronx, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, the imperative need to 
revise our immigration policies was empha- 
sized in addresses by the Honorable Edward 
Corsi, former United States Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, now Com- 
missioner of Labor of New York State, and 
by the Honorable Ismore DOLLINGER, Con- 
gressional Representative from the Bronx, 
and by a rising vote, it was 

Resolved, That the Honorable Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of these United 
States, be herewith petitioned to propose 
measures for the advancement of a humane 
and liberal immigration policy which shall 
not discriminate among people because of 
national origin, race, color, or creed, and 
which shall provide decent principles of 
legal protection for all persons subject to 


immigration law; to this end, that the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged now to 
revise the McCarran-Walter immigration 
law; and it was further 

Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
representing voters from the County of 
Bronx, New York State, be advised of the 
foregoing, so that they, in their representa- 
tive capacities, can be encouraged to con- 
tinue their efforts to obtain revision of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law accord- 
ingly, during the present session of the 
United States Congress, 


Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Rev. Norman N. Lovein, executive secre- 
tary of the Georgia Temperance League, 
Atlanta, Ga., has kindly furnished me 
a copy of House Resolution 178 adopted 
by the Georgia Legislature at its recent 
session, 

The resolution deals realistically with 
the serious problems created by the sale 
and use of alcoholic beverages, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this resolution in. the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD as a part of these remarks. I 
bespeak earnest consideration of the 
resolution by all Members. 

The resolution follows: 

House Resolution 178 


Whereas the use of alcoholic beverages 
has created problems of such magnitude 
throughout State and Nation that these 
problems can no longer be ignored by us; 
and 

Whereas the evidence of this problem is 
revealed (a) in the alarming increase of 
alcoholics until alcoholism is now recog- 
nized as one of our Nation’s major health 
problems, (b) in the cluttering of our courts 
with cases growing out of the uses of such 
beverages, (c) in the accidents on our streets 
and highways and in our industrial plants 
that must be attributed to the use of alcohol, 
(d) in the economic drain of some $9 billion 
per year being spent by our people for these 
beverages; and 

Whereas it is our firm conviction that the 
use of beverage alcohol is being greatly in- 
creased by a subtle and insidious campaign 
of advertising that is using practically every 
available newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
radio and television station that will lend 
itself to this campaign; and 

Whereas we deplore and condemn the prac- 
tices of motion pictures, radio and television 
stations in all such direct and suggestive 
advertising, especially because of their great 
influence upon the children of our State and 
Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring)— 

First, That we request and importune our 
Senators and Congressmen in Washington to 
use their best influence to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and all other 
proper authorities deny the use of our postal 
service and mailing privileges and all radio 
and television facilities for the use of all 
advertising of alcoholic beverages; 

Second. That we call upon all the adver- 
tising mediums in Georgia to take cogni- 
zance of the dangers and evils of beverage 
alcohol and to refuse, as far as is possible or 
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practical, the use of their facilities for such 
advertising. We especially urge that all our 
radio and television stations deny the use 
of their facilities for the advertising of beer, 
which advertising we deem especially objec- 
tional because of its influence upon our 
children; and 

Third. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each of our Senators and Congress- 
men. 


Mr. Day's Dismissal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mr. Day’s Dismissal,” written 
by Miss Rachael L. Carson and published 
in today’s issue of the Washington Post. 
Miss Carson, as many people know, is 
the author of the very excellent book, 
which was so long a best seller, entitled 
“The Sea Around Us.” She is generally 
recognized as one of the most gifted 
women of our time. She is a superb 
writer and a very wise observer of mod- 
ern life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Day's DISMISSAL 


The dismissal of Mr. Albert M. Day as Di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service is the 
most recent of a series of events that should 
be deeply disturbing to every thoughtful citi- 
zen, The ominous patter that is clearly be- 
ing revealed is the elimination from Gov- 
ernment of career men of long experience 
and high professional competence and their 
replacement by political appointees. The 
firing of Mr. Marion Clawson, Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, is another ex- 
ample. There are widespread rumors that 
the head of the Park Service, who, like Mr. 
Day, has spent his entire professional life 
in the organization he heads, will also be 
replaced. These actions strongly suggest 
that the way is being cleared for a raid upon 
our natural resources that is without parallel 
within the present century. 

The real wealth of the Nation lies in the 
resources of the earth—soil, water, forests, 
minerals, and wildlife. To utilize them for 
present needs while insuring their preserva- 
tion for future generations requires a deli- 
cately balanced and continuing program, 
based on the most extensive research. Their 
administration is not properly, and cannot 
be, a matter of politics, 

By long tradition, the agencies responsible 
for these resources have been directed by 
men of professional stature and experience, 
who have understood, respected, and been 
guided by the findings of their scientists. 
Mr. Day's career in wildlife conservation be- 
gan 35 years ago, when, as a young biologist, 
he was appointed to the staff of the former 
Biological Survey, which later became part 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. During 
the intervening years he rose through the 
ranks, occupying successively higher posi- 
tions until he was appointed director in 
1946. He achieved a reputation as an able 
and fair-minded administrator, with cour- 
age to stand firm against the minority groups 
who demanded that he relax wildlife con- 
servation measures so that they might raid 
these public resources. Secretary McKay, 
whose own grasp of conservation problems 
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is yet to be demonstrated, has now decreed 
that the Nation is to be deprived of these 
services. 

These actions within the Interior Depart- 
ment fall into place beside the proposed give- 
away of our offshore oil reserves and the 
threatened invasion of national parks, for- 
ests and other public lands. 

For many years public-spirited citizens 
throughout the country have been working 
for the conservation of the natural resources, 
realizing their vital importance to the Nation. 
Apparently their hard-won pr is to be 
wiped out, as a politically minded adminis- 
tration returns us to the dark ages of un- 
restrained exploitation and destruction. 

It is one of the ironies of our time that, 
while concentrating on the defense of our 
country against enemies from without, we 
should be so heedless of those who would de- 
stroy it from within. 

RACHEL L. Carson, 

SILVER SPRING. 


Rights to Offshore Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Ebb Tide,” which was pub- 
5 this morning in the Washington 

ost. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ess TIDE 


The last-stand arguments now being 
voiced in the Senate against giving away the 
Nation's rights to offshore oil may be alto- 
gether futile; but they also have elements 
of real gallantry. They may partake, as 
critics charge, of some of the attributes of 
a filbuster; but they also show significant 
differences. And they deserve to be heard. 

No doubt an overwhelming majority of the 
Senate favors the giveaway, and no doubt 
the administration is now irrevocably com- 
mitted to it. So the current discussion can 
do no more, at best, than awaken the Amer- 
ican people to a belated realization of what 
is at stake, a belated appreciation of the 
magnitude of the treasure which is about to 
be taken away from them. In defense of 
the opponents of the giveaway, who are 
charged with filibustering, it should be said 
in fairness that they chose to discuss the 
measure on its merits, instead of taking their 
stand against the motion to consider it, 
when, as Senator LEHMAN pointed out, they 
“could have talked for 6 hours if they had 
wanted to”; and they have confined their 
discussion to the measure itself instead of 
bringing in all sorts of extraneous matter, 
as is the custom in the case of the con- 
ventional filibuster. 

Moreover, there is a special justification for 
this prolonged and admittedly delaying argu- 
mentation in the case of offshore oil. It 
lies in the indisputable fact that the issue 
has been subject to a campaign of obfusca- 
tion and is little understood—even by some 
of those who have taken sides on it most 
passionately. The very terminology is full 
of misnomers. Although the controversy is 
generally said to concern “tidelands,” the 
fact is that tidelands—the offshore strip be- 
tween high tide and low tide—are not now 
and have never been in dispute. Although 
proponents have persuaded inland States 
that the legislation is necessary to safeguard 


their inland waters, the plain fact is that the 
Federal Government has never laid claim to 
inland waters in any way. 

The real controversy concerns the marginal 
sea—the area seaward of the low-tide mark 
and underlying the open ocean out to the 
traditional 3-mile limit of national sover- 
eignty; and it concerns also portions of the 
Continental Shelf even farther out under 
the open ocean. It is these lands which Con- 
gress proposes to give to the coastal States, 
although the Supreme Court has said un- 
equivocally that they have never had title 
to any land under the open ocean and that, 
on the contrary, the Government of the 
United States has paramount rights in and 
full dominion over the marginal sea as an 
attribute of its national sovereignty. 

The imposition of cloture may seem desir- 
able in view of the other pressing business 
before the Senate. But inevitably it will 
carry with it, in the context of the debate, 
an implied fear of public enlightment. 


The Freedom To Criticize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Freedom To Criticize,” 
published in the Northwest Arkansas 
Times of April 18, 1953. The editorial 
is in the form of a letter written by Mr. 
William E. Gibson, a Presbyterian min- 
ister. It is a very excellent presenta- 
tion of a point of view which is well 
worth while having printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Tue FREEDOM To CRITICIZE 

It seems to me that the freedom most 
in jeopardy today—the freedom we should 
be most vigilant to preserve—is the freedom 
to criticize. This is, of course, part of the 
freedom of speech; but it is when speech 
becomes criticism that it rouses demands 
for censorship and suppression. 

The totalitarian state, whether Fascist or 
Communist, 
The official policy and program of the state 
are by definition right and just. Opposi- 
tion is ruthlessly suppressed by whatever 
means are deemed n s ; 

The political system that denies the right 
to criticize makes no provision to insure 
the possibility that errors will be exposed 
and corrected. It assumes its own right- 
eousness. It sanctions the manipulation of 
both truth and morality for the purposes of 
power. It constitutes a monstrous idolatry, 
for its god is not God, but a false god—the 
dictator, the state, the movement of history. 

Christianity testifies to one living, per- 
sonal, transcendent God, who made man and 
the universe, who is the source of truth and 
righteousness, who makes demands upon 
men and holds them accountable, and who 
desires from men above all else their loyal 
love. Christianity must insist upon the 
freedom to criticize, because it knows that 
absolute truth and righteousness are not the 

ion of any human being or any po- 
litical institution or economic system of 
manmade philosophy. All men are respon- 
sible to God and stand under His judgment. 
All have the obligation to seek and obey 
His will. All have worth and dignity in His 


does not tolerate criticism.. 
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sight, but at the same time all are sinners 
in need of forgiveness. Not one is good 
enough to be a tyrant. And no majority is 
good enough to be justified in silencing the 
minority. 

Freedom to criticize is indispensable to 
the correction of error. It is indispensable 
if we are to attempt to see all our human 
systems and institutions in the light of 
God's judgment and God's will. 

In guarding against the menace of com- 
munism let us not lose sight of the need for 
criticism of our own system and our own 
practice of democracy. The April 13 issue 
of Time magazine presents a most disturbing 
picture of the growing atmosphere of cau- 
tion in the universities of this country. 
Professors and students alike are becoming 
afraid to criticize, afraid to speak out on 
controversial subjects, because someone may 
brand them “Communist” and ruin their 
chances of position and advancement. A 
deadening orthodoxy of political and eco- 
nomic thought seems to be settling upon 
our campuses. 

Let us seek to look at Russia and Russian 
communism in the light of God's judgment. 
But in so doing let us not blind ourselves 
to His judgment of America and the Amer- 
ican way—His judgment of our Government, 
our economic system, our patterns of class 
and race relations, our standards of respect- 
ability. Let criticism begin with sélf- 
criticism. Let the unpleasant and unpopu- 
lar opinion be examined for the truth it may 
contain. Let us not follow the Communist 
example of self-righteousness. 

WILLIAM E. GIBSON, 
Presbyterian Minister to Students. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed happy to be able to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House 
the text of a recent speech delivered by 
Prof. Jack Taylor, of the University of 
Rochester, over radio station WSPR at 
Springfield, Mass., on the Justice for 
Poland program. This series of weekly 
talks is sponsored by the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress on some 20 radio stations 
throughout the country. 

The text of the broadcast, with intro- 
ductory remarks by Attorney Stanley 
Jorezak, follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY STANLEY 
JORCZAK 

The trends of our foreign policy, seem to 
swing like a pendulum, from one extreme 
to another. Not long ago we tried to please 
every greedy wish of the Russian Commu- 
nists. We have thought that by profuse ex- 
penditure of dollars, American industrial 
know-how and even the abandonment of our 
friends and moral principles at Teheran and 
at Yalta we would win Stalin's friendship 
and peace, but we have failed. 

Today we are concentrating on winning 
another imperialistic nation, namely, Ger- 
many. Our billions of dollars have made her 
already the most prosperous of all European 
countries. We are stockpiling military 
equipment for Germany's nonexistent 
armies. We even promised her help in re- 
gaining parts of Poland. 

Little do we seem to visualize that such 
actions will definitely antagonize and ruin 
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our policy of liberation of the captive nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. France and the 
satellite nations recognize the resurrection 
of German militarism as a great danger to 
their security and independence. They still 
remember two invasions and the destruction 
they brought about. Consequently, they 
fear German militarism as much as Russian 
communism. In trying to win Germany, let 
us not lose our other friends, 

To solve this extremely important, deli- 
cate and baffling question will require more 
than just “hunches” or “miscalculated risks.“ 
It will require a most careful planning and 
study by our best brains imbued with the 
highest degree of loyalty to our democratic 
ideals. 

Our speaker today discusses one phase of 
this question. He was born in England and 
was graduated from Oxford University with 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees, 
with honors in philosophy, politics, and eco- 
nomics, In 1938 he was a lecturer on eco- 
nomic history and public administration at 
the University of Sheffield and later at the 
University of London. At present he occu- 
pies the chair of assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Rochester, in 
Rochester, N. Y. He is the author of several 
books on economics, one being The Economic 
Development of Poland. I consider it a 
privilege to bring to you Prof. J. Taylor, of 
the University of Rochester. 


— 


ADDRESS BY PROF, J. TAYLOR, OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ROCHESTER 


A few months ago, I wrote a book called 
the Economic Development of Poland, 1919- 
50. In the preface I said that in the inter- 
war years “expediency rather than considered 
intellectual judgment or morality only too 
often regulated the immediate solutions to 
complex problems.“ I ask you to listen to 
me for a few minutes while I tell you some- 
thing about a problem today which concerns 
Poland, concerns Western Europe, and con- 
cerns this country; and which is in great 
danger of being misunderstood because the 
powerful propaganda forces of Germany and 
Russia, which did so much in the past to 
present a false picture of Poland and its 
problems, are hard at work today to deceive 
and stampede well-meaning people into dan- 
gerous paths. Please listen to me if you are 
interested in truth, in justice, and in the 
security of our own country, for while this 
problem is one of justice to Poland it is also 
an American problem insofar as America 
is vitally concerned in a peaceable honest and 
lasting settlement of European difficulties. 

Unhappy Poland was thrice partitioned in 
the 18th century by Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia. Reborn in 1919, the magnificent ef- 
forts of its people under the economic lead- 
ership of such great ministers as Grabski in 
the 1920's and Kwiatkowski.in the 1930's 
went far to building up a progressive society 
with a decent standard of living. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, Poland was again invaded by 
her ancient German enemies; some 2 weeks 
later, her traditional Russian foe stabbed her 
in the back. On September 28, 1939, two 
partners in infamy, Herr Ribbentrop and 
Commissar Molotov, signed an agreement 
which divided up the spoils. Again, Poland 
had been partitioned by her ancient enemies. 
The Poles fought nobly with the Western 
Allies and also waged a grim underground 
struggle. Their reward was foreshadowed in 
the Katyn massacre of the flower of their 
leadership and by the Russian failure to 
come to the assistance of the Warsaw rising 
against the Nazi oppressors. Then at the 
Yalta Conference in February 1945, without 
consultation with the legal Polish Govern- 
ment, the American President, the British 
Prime Minister, and Joseph Stalin effected 
the fifth partition of Poland—the bitterest 
of all; for it was carried out by the allies of 
Poland. Those arrangements were ratified at 
the Potsdam Conference in August 1945. 


Under the Potsdam agreements, the east- 
ern frontier of Poland was fixed roughly 
along the so-called Curzon line and gave 
to Soviet Russia not merely the debatable 
territory between the Poles and the Ukrain- 
ians but in addition much territory that 
was indubitably Polish, such as the great 
industrial and transportation center of Lwow 
and the surrounding territory. In com- 
pensation, the new Poland was given ter- 
ritories to the west of its prewar frontier 
extending the country’s western boundary to 
a line along the rivers Oder and Neisse, 
This area contains an important industrial 
region and Upper and Lower Silesia. The 
change also resulted in the disappearance of 
the prewar Polish corridor and in the gain of 
the ports of Danzig and Szezecin: It is about 
the economic significance of this boundary 
that I wish to tell you something, for nation- 
alist elements in Germany and the Com- 
munist usurpers of Poland are exploiting 
the problem as an instrument to build up 
their own political position and to divide 
the Western powers. 

In the first place, these territories are 
enormously important to a sound and stable 
Polish economy. A persistent problem of 
prewar Poland was the imbalance between 
agriculture and industry. In spite of the 
industrial advances of the 20 years after 
1919 and the substantial agricultural re- 
forms of the 1920’s and 1930’s which raised 
a country that was both technically back- 
ward in agriculture and underdeveloped in- 
dustrially to at least the beginnings of a 
modern industrial state, the problems of 
overpopulation and of the low standard of 
living of the agricultural population had not 
been overcome by 1939. These problems 
were almost impossible of solution unless the 
country could broaden its industrial base 
along the lines of Minister Kwiatkowski’s 
Fifteen Year Plan. By aquiring the new 
western frontier, Poland increased her in- 
dustrial potential some 50 percent over pre- 
war, so that while in 1939 the shares of in- 
dustry and agriculture in the Polish na- 
tional income were 35 percent and 42 per- 
cent respectively, in 1949 they had become 
49 and 22 percent; while the persistent rural 
underemployment had dropped from 5 to 2 
million with prospects of completely dis- 
appearing in the near future. The extension 
of the western frontier to the Oder-Neisse 
line resulted in a much better balanced 
economic structure, changing not only the 
overall relation of agriculture to industry 
but also changing the proportions of heavy 
to light industry. The foundations were 
thus laid for that high rate of industrializa- 
tion which is the key to a strong Polish 
economy. Without this change and the ac- 
companying improvement in the transporta- 
tion position because of the Oder-Neisse 
waterways and the ports of Danzig and 
Szezecin, a strong and stable Polish economy 
would be a virtual impossiblity. 

The beginnings of a strong and prosperous 
Polish economy, however, has awakened the 
old German schadenfreud which was so well 
expressed at the time of the German-imposed 
tariff war with Poland when in its issue of 
June 14, 1925, the “liberal” Frankfurter 
Zeitung declared, “Poland will come out of 
this war mortally wounded. She will lose 
her strength and finally also her independ- 
ence—and then in a few years, together with 
Russia, we shall administer the coup de 
grace.” Although the Potsdam agreement 
was intended to make final the Oder-Neisse 
frontier subject to minor rectifications at a 
subsequent peace conference, German re- 
visionists are already seeking to regain this 
territory by arguments that it is necessary 
to Germany for its agricultural produce and 
for solving the problem of German over- 
population. These German claims are non= 
sense—but they are dangerous nonsense in 
that they are today influences at work sug- 
gesting that we should be kind to the Ger- 
mans in order to woo them into the Western 
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sphere as a barrier against Russia. Those 
who misguidedly take this view are as ig- 
norant of history—for clearly they have for- 
gotten the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement— 
as they are devoid of economic knowledge. 
In the first place, there is no German food 
shortage—since 1948 the defeated Germans 
have been better fed than the British who 
were among the victors. Secondly, the ag- 
ricultural surplus of the disputed territories 
was in normal times so small as to be neg- 
ligible. Fortunately on this contentious 
point we have the benefit of a detailed study 
by the distinguished German economic 
geographer Prof. Wilhelm Volz of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig who concluded his 
definitive study, Die Ostdeutsche Wirtschaft 
(1930), by saying. * if one still hears 
that the German east is the food base of 
the German Reich, then this contention is 
a fallacy, * * * The*Reich does not need 
the east. This is a bitter truth, but un- 
fortunately it is a truth. It should at last 
be said in plain words.” Professor Volz de- 
clared that his conclusions were eine orshut- 
ternde Erkenntnis (a shattering knowledge). 
They certainly shatter the myth that re- 
born German nationalism is trying to sell 
to a kindly American public. 

Likewise, the area was unimportant to 
German industry, producing at various times 
between 3 percent and seventy-five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of German pig iron 
and between 2 percent and 3 percent of crude 
steel. Moreover, the Ruhr paid 3 reichs- 
marks a ton less for Swedish iron ore and 2 
reichsmarks a ton less for African ore than 
for Silesian ore. 

It is the same story with the overpopu- 
lation argument—a glance at the facts ex- 
plodes another myth. There is no German 
overpopulation problem. Germany today 
with some 192 persons per squarekilometer 
is less densely populated than Holland, 
295; or England and Wales, 289; or Bel- 
gium, 280. The truth is that Germany has 
no surplus population to send east. The 
argument is merely a parroting of the old 
Nazi cry for lebensraum, with the same lack 
of justification and with the same danger to 
Western civilization. 

We can conclude then that while these 
territories are enormously important to a 
prosperous Polish economy, they are of neg- 
ligible importance to the German economy. 
The pressing danger today is Russian com- 
munism. The Russian danger may remove 
the German danger into the background, but 
it does not remove it from existence. In the 
last 2 years there have been frightening 
signs of a rebirth of nazism in Germany. 
Let us heed the warnings and never again be 
deceived by the enemies of the democratic 
way of life, whether they speak with a Rus- 
sian or a German accent, particularly when 
it is a question of buying their dubious sup- 
port with other peopie’s property. 


Communist Russia Is Still Anti-Semitic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr, HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the spec- 
tacle presented recently in the United 
Nations, where the Soviet Union and her 
satellites joined forces with the Arab 
countries in attacking Israel and the 
Jews, merely serves as a rude awakening 
to the fact that the leopard has not 
changed its spots. The hopes that Com- 
munist Russia had abandoned its anti- 
Semitic policy evidently are not being 
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fulfilled. The vituperations of Vishin- 
sky and the rantings of the anti-Semitic 
Czechoslovak delegate continue un- 
abated. Nothing has changed as far as 
they are concerned. The policy still 
seems to be: “Beat the Jew.” 

Notwithstanding certain minor mani- 
festations, anti-Semitism still appears to 
be an important part of the Soviet policy 
and its strategy in the Middle East. The 
Soviet Union is utilizing Arab animosity 
toward Israel in the hope of causing dis- 
turbances in the Middle East, and the 
Arabs fail to realize that they are join- 
ing hands with the devil who will de- 
stroy them, too. 

Those who maintain that Russia has 
discarded its policy,of anti-Semitism 
should read the recent addresses of the 
Iron Curtain representatives in the 
United Nations, particularly their vio- 
lent attacks on Israel and the Jews. Dr, 
Max Lerner, the brilliant analyst, dis- 
cusses the subject in one of his recent 
columns in the New York Post. It should 
be of great interest to all who seek to 
understand Soviet policy and Soviet 
aims. I am glad to insert his article, 
Anti-Semitism Is Still Red, into the 
Recorp so that the American people may 
have the opportunity to become familiar 
with its contents. It reads as follows: 


ANTI-SEMITISM Is STILL RED 
(By Max Lerner) 


The new outburst of Soviet and Arab hos- 
tility to Israel and the Jews at the United 
Nations this week came in a spectacularly 
ironic setting, for there are 2 notable an- 
niversaries in the history of Jewish life that 
come on 2 successive days. On Sunday, 
April 19, 10 years ago, there was the great 
uprising of the Warsaw ghetto against the 
Nazis. And on Monday, April 20, 5 years ago, 
the new State of Israel came into being. 

I don't know how well Vishinsky knows 
the story of the Warsaw ghetto and its up- 
rising. A little pamphlet by Dr. Isaac I. 
Schwartzbart, retelling this chapter of his- 
tory—at once heartbreaking and heroic— 
has been put out by the World Jewish Con- 
gress, 


In 1940 the Nazis herded 330,000 Jews into 
a ghetto enclosed by barbed wire. Sys- 
tematically they deported them to certain 
death in concentration camps, gas chambers, 
and human furnaces. Without organization 
or leadership, unwilling for a long time to 
believe that such barbarity was possible, 
the Jews were stunned and helpless victims. 
When only 40,000 or 50,000 were left, they 
decided to fight back. They formed the 
Organization of Jewish Fighters, led by a 
general staff of young men—most of them in 
their twenties. They somehow got arms and 
concealed them. Again and again they of- 
fered resistance to Nazi efforts to deport the 
remaining Jews. On April 19, 1943, the Nazi 
troops came in to destroy the ghetto, and 
the great uprising against them began. The 
hopeless but heroic struggle lasted until 
September. 

More than 100 books (including John Her- 
sey’s The Wall) and hundreds of articles, 
poems, and stories have been written about 
this event. It was symbolic of the murder- 
ousness of the anti-Semites that has so often 
in Jewish history evoked a creative reply by 
the Jews. The forging of the new State of 
Israel has been part of that reply. 

Today in the U. N. such spokesmen of that 
state as Abba Eban and Golda Myerson are 
able to speak out against the most recent. 
political anti-Semitism in the form of the 
new Soviet-Arab bloc. 

Has Russian anti-Semitism really changed 
its spots in the past weeks? The answer is 
clearly that it has not. Abba Eban had, in 


his reply to Arab attacks on Israel, charged 
them with a “modern edition of 
the protocols of the elders of Zion.” And he 
had put the blame for their blatant open- 
ness of attack where it belongs—with the 
encouragement given to them by the Krem- 


lin. 

angrily called Eban’s charges 
“dirt.” Yet Vishinsky’s speech, the Czech 
delegate’s defense of the Slansky trial and 
the new Arab attacks, have reenforced Eban’s 
argument. 

If the Russians seriously want us to be- 
lieve that they are not following the classic 
pattern of anti-Semitism, they can prove it 
easily—but they must use deeds and not only 
words. 

The first deed would be to restore the 
diplomatic relations with Israel which they 
broke after the accusations against the Mos- 
cow doctors. The second deed would be to 
stop building the new Kremlin-Arab bloc in 
the U. N. with the cement of a common anti- 
Semitism, as they are doing. The third deed 
would be to restore the Jewish community 
life that has been banned in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, and once more to open the 
gates of those countries to those who want. 
to emigrate to Israel. 

To state these deeds is to show the ex- 
treme unlikelihood that they will come to 
pass. The reason is clear. The aim of Soviet 
foreign policy behind the original anti-Jew- 
ish trials and charges is still the aim of 
Soviet policy. It is to form a new united 
front with the Nazis and the Moslem fanatics 
in order to win power in Germany and the 
Middle East. 

The Russians and Czechs and Arabs de- 
clare piously that they are anti-Zion and 
not anti-Jewish. Yet the Egyptian delegate 
in the U. N. made a play on Golda Myer- 
son's name and charged her and Abba Eban 
with being concerned only with “gold.” This 
is in the classic Streicher pattern. The dif- 
ference is that this time the world’s con- 
science understands more than it did about 
the havoc for all humanity that is produced 
by this pattern. 


The Way Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a most pertinent 
and informative article entitled “Seven 
Against Malenkov,” which appeared in 
the April 18, 1953, issue of the magazine 
America. This intelligent and practicat 
analysis of the current situation in Rus- 
sia, and the struggle going on among 
Malenkov and the seven other Soviet 
leaders, with whom he divides dictatorial 
power, was written by Dr. Bela Fabian. 
Dr. Fabian’s writings are based on per- 
sonal experience of Communist rule and 
Communist prison camps and over 30 
years’ close study of the Soviet Union. 

I earnestly wish there was space here 
to include the entire essay which so ac- 
curately traces the careers of the Soviet 
rulers and explains the jealousy and dis- 
trust they entertain for each other. 
However I do want to present the final, 
summary portion of the article entitled 
“The Way Ahead” because it so clearly 
reveals the strategy of the current Rus- 
sian peace policy, and points out how we 
should take advantage of this only tem- 
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porary suspension of the pledged Com- 
munist objective of conquering the world. 
It would seem practically wise to heed 
Dr. Fabian’s sound and experienced ad- 
vice. The article follows: 

TRR Way AHEAD 

The countries of the West—above all, 
America—are faced with a problem: What 
attitude should we take in view of the deadly 
intergang struggle of the Kremlin's clay- 
footed giants, shaken by fear of one another? 

We need no weather bureau to forecast 
considerable cloudiness over the skies of 
Moscow. Never before—not even at the 
time of the civil wars—has the situation 
of the Bolsheviks been as critical as it is 
today. One thing is therefore clear: Malen- 
kov needs a breathing space (peredyshka) in 
order to consoldate his own position. 

There are actually three powers in the 
Soviet Union: The Communist Party organi- 
zation, in the hands of Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev; the Red Army, in the hands of Mar- 
shals Bulganin, Vassilievsky, and Zhukoy; 
and the MVD, unrestrictedly ruled by Lav- 
renti P. Beria. The struggle of the seven 
will polarize itself in this triangle. 

Malenkov, the dictator, has practically no 
ascendancy as long as the other seven, in 
order to protect their own lives, hold together 
against him. 

Following Stalin's example, Malenkoy will 
spare no means calculated to divide the 
opposition to him. Until the internal power 
struggles in the Kremlin are somehow set- 
tled, each faction is badly in need of peace 
abroad. It cannot afford to become involved 
in external troubles so long as its position 
in the U. S. S. R.’s power structure is pre- 
carious. The slogan of all factions will 
therefore will be the same as the one sounded 
by Lenin when he rose to power in 1918: 
“Peace.” They must have peace abroad at 
any price. Of that we are sure. 

We are just as sure, however, that as soon 
as their internal jockeyings for predominance 
shall have somehow come to an end, all 
factions will unite in the drive for the ulti- 
mate objective of the Communist conspiracy: 
the conquest of the whole world. The pres- 
ent change in Soviet strategy does not mean 
any change in Soviet policy. 

Our own strategy in this period must be 
twofold: First, we must try to wring from 
the temporary embarrassment of the Krem- 
lin what short-term advantages we can; but, 
secondly, and more important, we must capl- 
talize on this breathing spell—this pere- 
dyshka—to accelerate our preparation for the 
long-range showdown. ‘That is the only fea- 
sible way in which we can prevent the show- 
down, if possible, or make sure of winning 
it if—and may the Lord prevent it—we have 
to meet it head on. 


America’s Contribution to a World Peace 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day night, April 21, it was my privilege 
to address the council meeting of the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States, here in Washington. 

It was a great privilege to appear be- 
fore this distinguished group of Ameri- 
can leaders from the grassroots of our 
Nation—leaders in thinking and action 
on domestic and foreign affairs. 
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My principal remarks were devoted to 
the developing crisis in southeast Asia. 
Unfortunately, the situation since then 
has grown increasingly grave, and has 
underlined the crucial significance of 
this problem to the free world. 

At this time, I send to the desk the 
text of the address which I delivered be- 
fore the league Tuesday night, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be-printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO A SUSTAINED 
FREE-WORLD PEACE EFFORT 


It is a great privilege and honor for me to 
address this distinguished assembly of grass- 
roots leaders—in thinking and action—on 
domestic and foreign policy. 

I know that I am indeed speaking to lead- 
ers tonight, 

You have taken upon yourselves a splendid 
twofold obligation: to become even more 
closely acquainted with the great issues of 
our times—international, Federal, State, and 
local—and then to suggest and back up 
actions which you feel appropriate on these 
issues. 

For this worthy civic spirit, I want per- 
sonally and sincerely to congratulate you 
and all the members of the League of Women 
Voters throughout this land. 

Whether or not we as individual Members 
of Congress may on specific issues be in agree- 
ment or disagreement with the League— 
does not for 1 moment alter this fact: It 
is in part through splendid organizations 
like your own—that public thinking is crys- 
tallized; that issues are adequately debated; 
that public participation is broadened; and 
that there is an ever-closer link between our 
public officials in Washington and the folks 
at the grassroots of this country. 

These are indeed consummations deyoutly 
to be wished. 


REDS’ SPASMODIC PEACE OFFENSIVES 


Now, I should like to talk to you tonight 
on the theme: America’s Contributions to a 
Sustained Free-World Peace Effort. 

I have phrased the title in this manner 
because as we know, we approach the peace 
problem in a vastly different manner than 
does the U. S. S. R. To our way of thinking, 
peace is so important a goal that we cannot 
strive toward it in offensives and defensives, 
in fits and starts, so to speak. 

Peace is our continued objective every day 
of the year, every year of our lives. We do 
not suddenly discover peace as does the 
U. S. S. R. We do not suddenly offer an olive 
branch after offering nothing but martial 
actions. We offer peace, we strive for peace, 
we ask for peace continuously. 

Of late, we have seen a new so-called 
Soviet peace offensive. Characteristically 
enough we know that it is but one alternat- 
ing phase of the endlessly devious Soviet 
strategy. 

A review of Russian foreign policy down 
through the years attests how the U. S. S. R. 
has zigzagged in and out of so-called peace 
offensives, sooner or later always dashing 
whatever hopes may periodically arise in the 
heart of the world. 

Earnestly we pray that this time the so- 
called offensive may genuinely last, may 
genuinely usher in a new day. 

But realistically, we perceive that the dis- 
mal Communist record of the past casts a 
dark cloud over the sincerity of this current 
offensive. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S GREAT ADDRESS 
This fact, and the alternative to it—be- 
came abundantly clear in the great address 


delivered the other night by the President 
of the United States. 


That address has come to be recognized as 
one of the great documents of our time. 

It went straight to the hearts of the peo- 
ples of the world on behalf of peace. 

It presented specific suggestions to the So- 
viet Union. It affirmed that constructive ac- 
tion, action alone, not mere rhetoric, is nec- 
essary on part of the leaders of the U. S. S. R. 
if the free world is to place any credence in 
the present Russian attitude. 

“Your actions,” Mr. Malenkov, Mr. Beria, 
and gentlemen of the Kremlin, “speak so 
loud that we have not been able to hear your 
words.” 

Now, it is of actions on our part that I 
should like to talk tonight. Let me sub- 
mit certain specific ways by which I feel the 
Congress can back up President Eisenhower 
in his great sustained peace effort. 

I submit these thoughts to you for your 
consideration, hoping in turn that you may 
agree with them, in whole or part, and that 
you may see fit to give them your own sup- 
port. 

SIX BASIC SUGGESTIONS 

Now, here are six points seriatim: 

1. We must give our continued faithful 
support to the United Nations and its in- 
strumentalities—our support, not just lip 
service. 

2. We must support the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State in 
the conduct of foreign policy, and must not 
attempt to hamstring their efforts by well- 
intentioned, but crippling restrictions. 

3. We must maintain our guard and not 
permit a so-called economy wave to cut the 
bone of American defense in the process of 
trying to cut the fat. 

4. We must forever forswear the policy of 
appeasement in any manner, shape, or form, 

5, We must continue our mighty efforts in 
conjunction with our allies to assure the 
security of Western Europe. 

6. We must recognize that the center of 
gravity of the world crisis has now basically 
shifted from Europe to the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia, 

Let me now run down through each of 
these six major areas. I cannot presume 
of course to attempt to cover them in all 
the detail which they intrinsically deserve. 
But let us try to hit the high spots. 

UNITED NATIONS HAS ACHIEVED MUCH 

Let me first mention a matter close to 
your heart and to mine, the United Nations, 

Having personally served at the 7th U. N. 
General Assembly, I have come to have an 
even higher respect for the U. N. 

There in the General Assembly which con- 
stitutes a crossroads of the world are gath- 
ered representatives of 60 nations. 

Each is different from the other from al- 
most every conceivable standpoint—eco- 
nomic, political, geographic, religious, racial, 
social, linguistic, cultural. 

And so, the basic fact about the U. N. is 
not that it still faces such appalling prob- 
lems because of the Soviet monkey-wrench 
attitude, but rather that the U. N. has 
achieved so very much in spite of that Soviet 
attitude. 

The United Nations is a great interna- 
tional mechanism for peace—no doubt the 
greatest such ever devised by man. But like 
all mechanisms, it can only work if we dem- 
onstrate true faith and confidence in it, 
and if we personally contribute to advancing 
that mechanism in the desired direction— 
toward peace and prosperity for all mankind. 

As we all know, of late, there have been 
many attacks against the U. N. and its com- 
ponent bodies. 

Many of these attacks run along this line: 
“Well, if the U. N. was any good, there 
wouldn’t have been any war in Korea,” or 
“There wouldn't have been an East-West 
conflict, or all our problems with Russia 
would have been solved.“ 

That criticism however is like saying: 
“Well, if the police department in this town 
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or any other town were any good, there 
wouldn't be any crime.” 

Both types of criticism are obviously ex- 
tremely unfair, 


U. N. IS NOT A PANACEA 


The United Nations is not a panacea for 
the world’s problems, any more than the 
police force in your city is a cure-all for the 
problems of law enforcement and observance, 

A police force can heip to deter and then 
to punish crime. It can catch culprits and 
lay the basis for penalizing them before the 
bar of justice. But it cannot of itself usher 
in the millenium; it cannot change human 
character, as such. 

Why, then, should its critics attack the 
United Nations as if it “failed,” because in 
a mere 8 years the U. N. has not accomplished 
what men have been striving for 2,000 long 
years to accomplish? 

And so I say, my friends, let us protect and 
defend the United Nations against its un- 
fair critics. Let us not just give it lip 
service. Let us give it our support—heart 
and soul. 

Let us continue to breathe the spirit of 
life into the U. N. Let us continue to give 
it and its operating programs—Korean re- 
lief, children’s aid, etc., the necessary funds 
to do the job. 

No; the U. N. is not a perfect mechanism, 
But which human mechanism is perfect? 

Since it is not perfect, let us strive to im- 
prove it, as I believe we can and should do 
in connection with the General Conference 
on Revision of the U. N. Charter, which we 
trust will be called for 1955 on the 10th anni- 
versary of the San Francisco Conference. 

We have no illusions about what the Rus- 
sians may try to do to sabotage constructive 
improvements of the Charter, e. g., changes 
in the exercise of the veto. But we know 
that whether or not we succeed in changing 
the Charter, the U. N. will remain only a 
mechanism. And it can only be as good as 
you and I choose to make it. 

It can only be as strong as you and I choose 
to lend it our individual and national 
strength, our faith and confidence. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT REPRESENTS DANGER TO 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Let us turn now to a second point, 

2. I believe that we must make absolute- 
ly sure that Congress does not inadvertently 
hamstring the President and the Secretary 
of State in the conduct of foreign policy, 
particularly at the present critical time in 
world history. 

I refer now particularly to the controversy 
over the proposed Bricker amendment to the 
United States Constitution dealing with 
treaties and executive agreements. 

Time does not permit us to explore all of 
the many complex phases of this problem. 

Suffice it to say that this and related legis- 
lation would never have been offered if it 
had not been as a reaction—a justified re- 
action—-speaking generally—against the at- 
tempt of the previous administration to leg- 
islate the “millenium” into being—the at- 
tempt to overcommit the United States to 
certain concepts, e. g., guaranteed benefits 
which are definitely not in harmony with 
our traditional American constitutional ap- 
proach and our free enterprise system. 

And so, the Bricker amendment and re- 
lated bills came about as a reaction to that 
situation. Now, however, in my judgment, 
the supporters of this effort would inad- 
vertently lead us to an opposite extreme. 
They would have us become so fearful about 
the various proposed treaties and agreements 
that they would make it practically impos- 
sible for the executive branch to continue 
adequately to spearhead foreign relations. 

I definitely do not want us to go to that 
opposite extreme, nor do I believe does the 
Congress want us to do that. It is now tak- 
ing a second look—a hard look at the amend- 
ment which I do not believe in its present 
form has much, if any chance, of adoption 
whatsoever, 
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Speaking for myself, I do not want the 
legislative branch to arrogate unto itself 
the powers of the executive branch, any 
more than I want the executive branch to 
arrogate unto itself the powers of the legis- 
lative branch. 

I believe that the Bricker amendment in 
its present form would so enmesh the two 
chambers of the Congress in such a mass 
of legislative actions as to cripple Con- 
gress’ ability to handle even its existing 
workload. At the same time, the amend- 
ment would alter and impair the tradi- 
tional constitutional role of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States as spearhead 
of foreign policy. 

At the very minimum, therefore, this 
amendment must be completely revised. 
The revision will, however, be an extremely 
difficult, if not impossible task in seeking 
to avoid the obvious alternative extreme and 
seeking to draw the necessary line. 


ADEQUATE UNITED STATES PREPAREDNESS 
ESSENTIAL 


Now, third, I believe that the worst dis- 
service which the Congress could do to 
the cause of peace would be to accept the 
present Soviet peace offensive at even ap- 
proximately face value and arbitrarily 
slash America’s military budget. 

I believe that such a slash could do more 
to cripple the effectiveness of our foreign 
policy than almost any other action we 
might take. 

Let me make it quite clear that there is no 
one who desires more strongly than I that 
we cut out the fat from our military budget. 

It is quite clear from the recent hearings 
on the ammunition shortage that there is 
still an appalling amount of redtape and 
lost motion which not only cripple the effi- 
ciency of our armed services, but which are 
bleeding America’s taxpayers. 

There is no reason under the sun why this 
situation should be tolerated. There is every 
reason why infinitely greater efficiency and 
economy, especially in procurement, should 
be secured, in our military p! am, 

But at the same time, let us bear in mind 
this fact. 

Mr. Malenkov and company receive con- 
stant reports as to the state of our military 
preparedness. 

It is true of us, too, what we do speaks in- 
finitely louder to the Kremlin than what 
we say. 

If we say that we are vigilant and yet deny 
our Armed Forces an adequate continental 
radar screen, adequate jet interceptors, ade- 
quate long-range bombing force, adequate 
submarine and antisubmarine forces, ade- 
quate naval surface forces, adequate land 
and airborne divisions, adequate guided mis- 
siles, then the Kremlin will be emboldened 
to challenge us still more intensively on the 
world scene. 

What the Congress does on the military 
budget, therefore, will constitute news of 
the greatest consequence to the future of 
this Nation in the eyes, both of our allies 
and of the Communist foe. 


APPEASEMENT IS SUICIDAL 


My fourth point is that we must ever 
forswear the policy of appeasement in any 
manner, shape, or form. 5 

I need not tell you that there are still 
some individuals who would delude them- 
selves into thinking that “peace” can be 
obtained by compromising with principle. 

Recently, proposals for appeasement have 
cropped up in many forms. Some would 
appease world communism by turning our 
back on our Nationalist Chinese ally. They 
would set up a trusteeship over Formosa— 
even though that would be a contradiction 
of everything we stand for in the fight for 
freedom—a complete sell-out of a brave 
friend, free China. 

Some would appease world communism by 
directly admitting the Chinese Communist 
government into the United Nations, but that 


would constitute a reward for aggression 
in effect. 

Surely, if there is any lesson which we 
should have learned, it is that appeasement 
not only sacrifices moral principle but that 
it is suicidal as well. 

The free world should have learned that 
lesson at Munich when brave little Czecho- 
slovakia was thrown to the Nazi wolf. The 
free world must never make the same mis- 
take again in sacrificing principle in dealing, 
directly or indirectly, with the Russian bear 
with its insatiable appetite. 

That does not mean that we are unwilling 
to make reasonable concessions. 

On the contrary, we know that the very 
essence of successful negotiation consists of 
making reasonable concessions on both sides. 

But a line must be drawn between giving 
ground and utterly abandoning principle. 

Here again we must avoid extremes. It 
would be just as unwise to brand every simple 
eoncession as “appeasement” as it would be 
to surrender all our principles under the 
guise of securing peace. 

EDC TREATIES MUST BE RATIFIED 


We turn now to a fifth point and that is 
the situation on the other side of the world 
in Western Europe. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
recently heard a report from Secretary of 
State Dulles regarding the council meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
which is opening at the end of this week. 
This is an extremely significant meeting 
which can well be a great landmark in 
NATO's development. 

Contrary to its detractors, NATO has al- 
ready made extremely sizable advances. It 
has brought into being combined air, land, 
and sea forces which have filled the alarming 
military vacuum which had previously 
existed. 

We know, however, that a great deal re- 
mains still to be accomplished. 

One problem persists and that is how to 
continue the sustained advance toward 
greater military security for Western Europe 
without crippling the domestic economies of 
the various countries. 

Those economies have been extremely hard 
pressed by the tremendous costs of rearm- 
ament. 

But obviously we are in for a long pull in 
relation to the defense against communism. 
For that reason we must be sure that the 14 
nations’ economies are strong for the 
long pull. 

On the other hand, sacrifices are still 
necessary. Land divisions—ready and re- 
serve—are still far under strength. This is 
no time for smugness or complacency or 
slackening of effort. But neither must we 
set military goals so high so quickly as to 
cripple particular countries or the alliance 
as a whole. 

A second point of concern in Europe is 
the snail’s pace thus far toward general 
ratification of the European Defense Com- 
munity treaties. This whole process can- 
not be allowed to dawdle month after month 
while more and more new questions come 
up. It is imperative that general ratifica- 
tion be completed early this year, as soon 
as possible. 

Upon ratification depends our entire ability 
to secure the use of Western German divi- 
sions. They will play an indispensable role 
in the proposed European army. 

And, too, it is our earnest hope that, in 
the forthcoming Italian and German elec- 
tions, the people of those countries will re- 
ward the statesmanship of Konrad Adenauer 
and Alcide de Gasperi, and return them to 
power—to continue to work for the best 
interests of their countries and of European 
unity as a whole. 


ASIA’S FUTURE IS THE WORLD'S 
And now, my friends, we come to a final 
point of this brief review. 
We return to the Asiatic Continent. It is 
most fitting that we do so, because it seems 
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quite clear that the destiny of the world in 
this 20th century and perhaps for untold 
centuries to come, is being shaped in Asia. 

The entire center of gravity of the crises 
of the free world has now shifted to the 
underdeveloped area of the world. Yes, I 
refer principally to Asia, although in this 
connection, one may well include the Middle 
East, and, in particular, the turbulent sit- 
uation in Iran. 

Remember, Nicolai Lenin predicted that. 
the path to the destruction of the West would 
lead through the East. 


CHINESE REDS HAVE INFINITE POTENTIALITIES 
FOR EVIL 


If you will look back through Communist 
literature of the 1920's, you will see that as 
far back as three decades ago the Commu- 
nists recognized this fact. They had confi- 
dently stated that a Communist China with 
its vast potential Red army could become 
one of the greatest revolutionary factors in 
the entire world. China, with its vast 450 
millions—its almost unlimited manpower 
and its fatalistic view of the expendability 
of human life—possesses potentialities for 
evil, potentialities for aggression throughout 
the Asiatic Continent, which rival or surpass 
even the menace of Russia with its 200 mil- 
lions in Europe. 

Where is there a force to stem the poten- 
tial Chinese floodtide under present condi- 
tions? 

Ponder that question well. 


COMMUNISM’S GREAT ALLY: NEUTRALISM 


Thus, the greatest single military vacuum 
in all the world today exists in southeast 
Asia and, in this same connection, exists in 
the Middle East. 

That military vacuum is based, in turn, 
upon a political vacuum—upon a failure to 
establish genuine understanding between the 
so-called underdeveloped lands and the 
Western Powers. 

At the root of the entire problem is the 
bitter historic reaction of southeast Asia and 
the Middle East against colonialism and im- 
perialism. That reaction has been so severe 
as to play ideally into the hands of world 
communism. Speaking in terms of results, 
but not in terms of motives—which I do not, 
of course, question—communism’s greatest 
ally in the world of 1953 is neutralism. 

The Communists could ask nothing more 
than that key countries of southeast Asia 
and the Middle East continue to say, “A 
plague on both your houses.” In effect, as 
it works out, the plague is really invoked on 
the free world’s house alone because “do- 
nothing-ism” in the face of communism is 
an invitation to enslavement by communism. 


NEUTRALISTS LET RED “FIRE” BURN, CONDEMN 
“FIREMEN” 


Perhaps the picture may be made still 
clearer if we use another metaphor. The 
present situation reminds me of a pyro- 
maniac, the Communist, who is fanatically 
lighting fires throughout the world. He has 
lit dreadful fires in Malaya and Indochina, 
Those fires are now mounting in intensity. 
The Red flame from Viet-Nam is now moving 
into Laos, and from there, it threatens Burma 
and Thailand. 

Under these circumstances, the pyromaniac 
wants nothing better than to hear that the 
owners of the neighboring houses, so to 
speak, in southeast Asia, say, “Let the fire 
burn. The fire is not nearly as bad as the 
firemen.” 

In this instance, we of the Western Powers 
are the firemen. We are trying to put out 
the flames. We are doing so for two rea- 
sons; first, because we do not want to see 
any country fall into the Communist con- 
flagration. Second, we are doing so be- 
cause we know that the flames may reach 
and destroy us eventually, and action is im- 
perative now. 

In a certain sense, the former imperial 
powers are paying today for their sins of 
omission and commission of yesteryear. 
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There are many legitimate grievances of 
the underdeveloped lands against the former 
imperial powers. 

I can understand full well the feelings in 
countries such as India, and Indonesia and 
Egypt. I can appreciate the tremendous 
economic needs of their people, and their 
governments’ desire to use all their energies 
to bring about a higher standard of living, 
rather than to set up a military alliance 
with the West. 

But, I respectfully point out to them that 
the houses which are aflame are their own 
neighbors’ houses, and that this particular 
type of fire never burns itself out. It con- 
stantly expands and moves forward. Why? 
Because the arsonist is determined to put 
the torch to the world in his attempt to take 
it over, when it is in ruins. 

Of course, we of the United States respect 
the sovereignty of every one of those lands 
which have already gained their freedom. 
Moreover, we, with our great record of hav- 
ing ourselves revolted against foreign con- 
trol, have always been sympathetic with the 
desire of peoples who still are not sovereign, 
to gain an increasing measure of independ- 
ence. 

But let no country delude itself into think- 
ing that neutralism will pay off. Let it 
not delude itself into thinking that it is 
trading something better for something 
worse in playing up to Soviet Russia or 
Red China in the hope of winning further 
concessions from the West. 

That is not the path to concessions. This 
is the path to suicide. Why? Because once 
the Communists get a foothold in any single 
country—and they already have sizable 
footholds in virtually every single one of 
these lands—the Communist moves forward 
relentlessly to complete control. 

MORE AID MUST GO TO MID-EAST AND ASIA 

For all of these reasons, it is essential that 
we as a people concentrate more on the 
problems of southeast Asia and the Middle 
East. 

It is essential that we devote a larger pro- 
portion than heretofore of our point 4, and 
our surplus food, and economic aid to these 
regions, 

We do so, not under any mistaken or 
craven notion that we can “buy” friendship 
with dollars or food or materiel, but rather 
out of our sincere desire to help these lands 
to help themselves. 

I should like to conclude these remarks 
tonight by appealing to these various coun- 
tries. I ask them to open their eyes to the 
imminent peril which they themselves face. 
I ask them to turn aside from their old anti- 
colonial grievances, and to recognize that 
communism is misusing them and exploit- 
ing those grievances. It does so only in 
order to enslave the world with iron shackles, 
the like of which have not been seen in all 
of recorded time. 

Remember, for all our differences, we have 
things in common with the East. There is 
not a single people in southeast Asia or in 
the Middle East which does not revere God 
as we revere God. Why then should these 
peoples give any aid or comfort, by neutral- 
ism or otherwise, to atheistic communism? 

There is not a single people in southeast 
Asia or the Middle East which does not desire 
land reform—redistribution of land to the 
downtrodden peasantry. Why then should 
these lands have the slightest sympathy for 
communism—which seeks nothing but the 
collectivization of all property. 

And there is every other reason why these 
nationalistic lands should oppose the super- 
internationalism of communism, just as we 
oppose it. 

In conclusion, may I say that I hope that 
by their action, and ours, by their recognition 


of the problem and our recognition, we and 
like-minded nations may move forward to- 
gether in our sustained effort—not merely 
to prevent war as such, but to build the 
permanent foundations for a just and lasting 


peace. 


Louisiana’s Problem—Flood Control and 
Water Resources Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the people from my district, as 
well as from the other districts of Loui- 
siana, fully expect that this administra- 
tion will carry out its pledges of econ- 
omy and savings to the taxpayer. Cer- 
tainly, my course will be one of coopera- 
tion in any move which will relieve the 
taxpayer and yet accomplish the work 
of a stable government in matters of 
security, as well as civil functions af- 
fecting the welfare of my district, State, 
and Nation. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that many 
times in Government a cutting of funds 
in the name of economy has not resulted 
in real economy, but through lack of 
available funds for certain civil projects, 
millions of dollars have been lost to 
individuals and Government. This 
could very easily happen during this 
present session of the 83d Congress if 
proper allocation of funds is not made 
for research, planning and development 
in control of water in the lower reaches 
of the Mississippi and other rivers which 
flow through Louisiana, 

Water is a natural resource which, if 
not controlled and utilized, reverts into 
a threat to human life and wealth of our 
people. At the proper time, I expect to 
appear before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and ask for consideration on con- 
tinuing the fine work that has been done 
over the years by the Corps of Engineers 
in all phases of water resources develop- 
ment. These phases include flood con- 
trol, the opening of navigable waterways, 
and the proper planning of stream diver- 
sion where necessary to flush out streams 
that are costing.our farmers hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each year be- 
cause of salt water intrusion. 

A plea for Louisiana along the lines of 
flood control is not a selfish plea for re- 
lief from a burden caused by purely State 
conditions. The Mississippi River, which 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico at 
a point below New Orleans, carries the 
burden of flow of some 30 rivers, extend- 
ing from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Red River, of course, is one of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi and carries 
fioodwaters from the West through 
Louisiana and into the Mississippi at a 
point near where the Atchafalaya River 
begins. The problem of floodwater in 
Louisiana, therefore, is brought about by 
streams far beyond the control of any 
local activity. 
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The proper planning of diversion of 
some of our streams can well aid our 
national economy and safety, as well as 
giving relief from the dread salt water 
intrusion which is now plaguing rice 
farmers throughout the southern plant- 
ing area of Louisiana. A survey was 
made in one parish of Louisiana indi- 
cating the many losses by salt water in- 
trusion over a period of 10 years. The 
following are the results of this survey: 


Acres Loss in rice Loss in 
Year affected | (barrels) value 
15, 000 55, 000 $355, 500 
105,000 224,000 1, 792, 000 
20, 000 76, 800 614, 400 
8, 000 35, 200 281, 600 


Many other parishes are similarly sit- 
uated and losses in some cases have been 
greater than those in the area mentioned 
above. 

It has been stated time and again that 
within the next 20 years the problem 
of producing enough foodstuff to feed 
the people of our Nation and enough 
fiber to clothe them will gain serious 
proportions unless the production of ag- 
ricultural products can be stepped up 
to a point far beyond what we are able 
to produce today. Any cut in funds to 
be used toward the control of water will 
be a step backward insofar as increased 
production in Louisiana is concerned 
and would be actually false economy if 
this were done. 

The value of the inland ports of Lou- 
isiana has been proved, both in national 
security and economy. The system of 
inland waterways in Louisiana played a 
large part in the safe transportation of 
supplies during the last World War. We 
have thus far done a marvelous job in 
the development of these ports and 
waterways and in many instances the 
people of Louisiana have borne the 
costs. Iask, Mr. Speaker, that the other 
Members of this body join with me in 
making available funds for further de- 
velopment along these lines which will 
redound to the benefit of all. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my district are 
a strong people. They bear their bur- 
dens of taxation and assume their full 
share of responsibility for our Nation’s 
welfare. They in turn expect our Na- 
tional Government to assume responsi- 
bilities which rightly are encompassed in 
its designated scope. I say for the rec- 
ord, Mr. Speaker, that if certain econo- 
mies are to be effected, as they must 
be, through the slashing of funds, let it 
be done first in the direction of doles 
made to foreign countries. Our Gov- 
ernment. must, in my opinion, sacrifice 
at least a part of its role as Dutch uncle 
to foreign peoples and turn toward its 
own problems if we are to maintain our 
strength for purposes of security and 
economy. 

Again I state, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
my intention to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the present administration 
in all matters beneficial to our people 
and I ask in return only that my voice 
not be a cry in the wilderness in request- 
ing consideration of problems which are 
national in scope, but which affect my 
people directly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, since be- 
coming a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives I have taken considerable 
time to evaluate and appraise the pub- 
lic housing program. There have been 
some excellent developments with great 
benefits to many communities. 

There have also been some political 
abuses in some areas, some instances of 
families improperly allowed to become 
tenants and some charges of impropriety 
in construction. 

Such abuses can be corrected by prop- 
er administration of any future program. 

I am sincerely convinced that there is 
a proper place in the American economy 
for a public-housing program. The mod- 
est proposal of 35,000 units sought this 
year and approved by both President 
Eisenhower and the majority leader of 
the Senate should be enacted. It would 
enable the continuance of the program 
and the fulfillment of some long planned 
and urgently needed developments. 


The Batting Average to Date 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call to your attention the 
following editorial from the April 20, 
1953, issueof the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette: 


THE BATTING AVERAGE TO DATE 


During the past month there has been an 
eruption of statements from politicians of 
both parties, editors, radio commentators 
and newspaper columnists to the effect that 
President Eisenhower and his associates 
have fumbled the ball, gotten their signals 
mixed, and presented a picture of general 
confusion to Mr. Average American. Mr. 
Average American has been considerably sur- 
prised to learn that this is the way he is 
supposed to feel. 

One of the gentlemen speaking in this 
vein was Alfred Landon of Kansas, who re- 
ceived the electoral votes of Maine and Ver- 
mont in 1936. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was nominated he 
found himself at the head of a party that 
had not won a presidential election in 24 
years and was split right down the middle. 
The strong elements of the party that had 
supported General MacArthur and Senator 
Tarr had fought him bitterly and, at times, 
violently. Predictions were rife that they 
would work only halfheartedly for his 
election. 

Ike unified his party with amazing swift- 
ness and led it to a smashing victory. 

After the election the President-elect 
visited the bloody Korean battlefields where 
tens of thousands of American men have 
died and immediately thereafter called his 


top lieutenants into conference in mid- 
Pacific. From the very first an air of team- 
work, efficiency and determination to solve 
the terrible problems besetting the Nation 
was apparent. 

After his inauguration the President nomi- 
nated Charles E: Wilson as Secretary of De- 
fense. A squabble rose over Mr. Wilson’s 
stock holdings in General Motors and from 
the galleries came the cry, “Fumble.” As he 
had in the Nixon case during the campaign, 
Ike refused to be goaded into intemperate 
action. He studied the case carefully and 
won the applause and increased confidence 
of the people by demanding that Mr. Wilson 
observe the law to the letter. Mr. Wilson 
thereupon put his country and his President 
ahead of his personal betterment, and sold 
his stock. 

Ike's appointments have been superb. 
Let the country compare Dulles, Wilson, 
Humphries, and Benson with Acheson, John- 
son, Morgenthau, and Wallace. The Durkin 
appointment was a political master stroke. 

When Senator McCartuy launched his 
attack on Bohlen, the President said not a 
word. He called for the files, the facts, the 
evidence. And when he had made up his 
mind that Bohlen was clean, he issued his 
battle order and the McCarthy group never 
knew what hit them. 

Tart’s defeat at the convention was about 
as tough a jar as any man in public life has 
ever had to take. The Durkin and Brownell 
appointments caused his supporters to gnash 
their teeth. The summer soldiers of the 
party predicted a battle royal between the 
President and his majority leader. Instead 
Tart is working diligently and loyally for his 
commander, which is a tribute both to the 
leadership of the President and the integrity 
and character of Senator Tarr. It was Tarr 
who led the administration forces in the 
Bohlen fight. 

Ike was in office but a few weeks when the 
whole tenor of the international situation 
changed radically. America took the initi- 
ative. For the first time since 1945, the 
Communists worried as to who might hit 
them next, and where. How much this has 
had to do with their sudden desire for sweet- 
ness and light it is of course impossible to 
tell. 

For an alleged confused and distracted 
man, Ike is shooting a pretty good score. If 
the gentlemen who have been crying over his 
misfortunes would leave their air-condi- 
tioned offices and come down among the rest 
of the people their perorations would be a 
little less yeasty. 


New York Dress Designer Wins Cotton 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the American cotton farmer 
may not realize it, but actually he is not 
through with his product until it has 
been sold to the final consumer. Much 
concern has been expressed for fear that 
some of the so-called finer fabrics— 
silks, synthetics, and such as that— 
might overshadow the possible uses of 
this great southern product which we 
call King Cotton. 

That cotton fabrics can be made into 
dresses which will tempt the most critical 
buyer has just been demonstrated very 
effectively. Yesterday and last night, 
representatives of every cotton produc- 
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ing State derived a thrill of pleasure and 
satisfaction from the new Distinguished 
Service Honor Award received by Adele 
Simpson, noted dress designer from New 
York, at the hands of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson. Earlier in the 
day, Mrs. Simpson had shown some 30 
creations from her summer collection 
of cottons to a distinguished group of 
Washington ladies headed by the First 
Lady herself, Mrs. Eisenhower. 

But a mere man, even though he may 
be from Texas, the principal cotton pro- 
ducing State, can hardly venture to de- 
scribe just what happened. I, therefore, 
invite attention to the following article 
in this morning’s Times-Herald by Miss 
Patty Cavin: 


New Lokk Dress DESIGNER Wins COTTON 
AWARD 


If old Eli Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin were alive today he might plant a 
firm and resounding kiss on the cheek of 
Adele Simpson, the New York dress designer. 

She's the gal who's put a capital C in 
cotton, and made it the mode of the year. 
That’s the opinion of a panel of 12 leading 
style authorities including Miss Elizabeth 
Fairall, vice president of Garfinckel's, who 
yesterday selected Mrs. Simpson to receive 
the first annual cotton fashion award. 

This new and distinguished service honor, 
established by a group of leading cotton tex- 
tile firms in collaboration with the National 
Cotton Council, was bestowed upon the de- 
signer at a 6 p. m. congressional reception 
at the Shoreham Hotel. i 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
did the presentation honors. The award? 
You might have guessed it—a handsome. 
Steuben glass bowl engraved with a cotton 
boll motif and inscription. 

Secretary Benson cited Mrs. Simpson's out- 
standing contribution to the prestige and 
development of cotton in creative fashion 
design. The selections committee, he said, 
saluted her leadership which did much to 
bring cotton fabrics out of the kitchen into 
world fashion prominence. 

There was nothing “kitcheny” about the 
fashion show which followed—cotton high- 
lights from the summer collections of Adele 
Simpson and 20 other key designers. Miss 
Margaret DeMille, of New York, did the com- 
mentary. 

The fabrics ranged from “polished” cotton 
twill used both for trim play shorts and for 
& sophisticated dinner dress veiled in white 
cotton lace (both by Jane Derby) to diapha- 
nous voile, organdy, and cotton net used 
characteristically by Claire McCardell Trigere, 
Jacques Fath, Traina-Norell, Oleg Cassini, 
and Ceil Chapman. 

Cool glamor was the theme of the second 
half of the showing, a group of 25 cotton 
costumes by Adele Simpson. 

Following her current “mobile” theme, in- 
spired by the modern flexible sculpture in 
metal and wire by Alexander Calder, the 
suits, costumes, and dresses made meticu- 
lous use of striped cotton tweed, and dis- 
played thistledown handling of sheer white 
organdy and lovely cotton chiffon, 


Their Cause Is Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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am including an article which appeared 
in the Democrat and Chronicle of 
Rochester, N. Y., under date of March 
30, 1953. This article deals with the 
matter of my House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, which should have the support 
of this Congress. The article follows: 
THEIR Cause Is Ours 


Two countries within the Soviet system 
which have a tradition of freedom and inde- 
pendence are the Republics of the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. Both today are nominally 
self-governing, yet actually they are subject 
to orders from Moscow. The people of both 
countries are friendly to the United States, 
they have a racial line and culture different 
from those of Russia proper. 

Both countries have a separate and inde- 
pendent status as members of the United 
Nations, so r by the other nations. 
Under the original treaty of 1923 when the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics was or- 
ganized, both countries reserved the right 
to withdraw from the Union. Stalin of 
course saw to it that this right was never 
exercised, and presumably the present gov- 
ernment follows the same pattern. 

Representative LAWRENCE H. SMITH, of Wis- 
consin, has introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress recognizing the independent sovereign- 
ty of the two countries and proposing that 
the United States give effect to it by estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with them. We 
must strive," said the Representative, “to 
free these people from the steel chains that 
bind them to Communist Russia against 
their will.” By sending diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to Kiev and Minsk, he argues, 
we will make an important gain in the 
propaganda war with Russia and put our 
prestige behind the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian people. 

The proposed step would put us into an 
advanced outpost In the cold war and bring 
a new storm of Soviet abuse and threats 
about our head. Representative SMITH in- 
sists it is time we took this calculated risk, 
ended our appeasement attitude and really 
threw our weight with people who would 
like to break away from the Soviet orbit. 
Obviously there are many more political and 
other factors involved than this seemingly 
easy proposal suggests. As a debating point, 
however, it deserves a better fate than to 
be laid on the shelf. It should be studied 
on its merits. 


Ohio Student Wins NEPH Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr, SECREST. Mr. Speaker, L. Eu- 
gene Arnold, Rosecrans High School stu- 
dent, Zanesville, Ohio, was adjudged top 
winner in the fifth national essay con- 
test sponsored by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. The essay was on The 
Physically Handicapped: A National 
Asset. 

Mr. Arnold’s essay was selected from 
among the State winners from 38 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. Today the top winner received 
a $1,000 cash award, transportation, and 
expenses. for his trip to the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Other winners of cash awards and a 
trip to Washington are: Patricia Ann 


Langford, West Phoenix High School, 

Phoenix, Ariz., second place, $400; Al- 

berta Jacques, Sparks High School, 

Sparks, Nev., third place, $300; Robert 

Ribbeck, Lake Charles High School, Lake 

Charles, La., and Louis A. Michaux, 

Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 

mond, Va., who tied for fourth place, 

$150 each. 

The Disabled American Veterans, Inc., 
again contributed the prize money and 
travel expenses for bringing the five 
winners to the Capital for the presen- 
tation at the April 23 meeting of the 
President's committee. 

Contest judges were Congressman Gra- 
ham A, Barden, of North Carolina; for- 
mer Governor of West Virginia Okey L, 
Patterson; Henry. Viscardi, Jr., execu- 
tive director of Just One Break, New 
York City, and Louise Baker (Mrs. H. S. 
Wilson), author and writer, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Vice Adm. Ross T McIntire, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, retired, 
chairman of the President’s committee, 
said that the contest has the approval 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. The contest is 
an annual affair conducted by the Presi- 
dent’s committee and cooperating gov- 
ernors’ committees in the year-round 
public information and educational pro- 
gram to create a better understanding of 
the employability of the Nation’s physi- 
cally handicapped workers. 

A copy of Mr. Arnold’s winning essay, 
one of the most unusual ever written 
in the contest, is attached. It takes the 
form of a series of letters between a 
handicapped job seeker and a potential 
employer, each succeeding letter bring- 
ing new facts to bear on the employer, 
with the final result being a job offer, 

The essay follows: 

NATIONAL NEPH 1953 Essay CONTEST SPON- 
SORED BY THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED 
THEME: THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: 

A NATIONAL ASSET 

(Winning essay by L. Eugene Arnold, Rose- 

crans High School, Zanesville, Ohio) 

ANYTOWN, U. S. A., January 24, 1952. 

Mr. I. M. Proy, 

Personnel Manager, Representative Co. 
Anytown, U. S. A. 

DEAR Sm: In response to your ad of Janu- 
ary 23, in the Anytown News, I would like to 
apply for a job as lathe operator, 

I held such a position successfully before 
being drafted into the Army. As a result of 
a wound at Guadalcanal, my right leg was 
amputated below the knee, necessitating 
further training at the State Veterans’ Re- 
habilitation Center. Two months ago I was 
pronounced fit to resume work in industrial 
production. Iam eager to begin work at the 
earliest possible time. 

I will be available for an interview at your 
convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. I. RELEASED. 


Anytown, U. S, A., January 28, 1952. 
Mr. G. I. RELEASED, 
Anytown, U. S. A. 

Dear Mr. RELEASED: Your application of 
the 24th has been considered and we find 
that our insurance does not cover the em- 
ployment of physically disabled persons in 
the main machine shop. 

However, we do have an opening for a 
night watchman. The salary does not com- 
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pare too unfavorably with that of the job for 
which applied. Please notify us if you still 
wish to arrange an interview. 
Yours truly, 
I. M. PLOY, 
Personnel Manager. 


Anytown, U. S. A., February 3, 1952. 
Mr. I. M. Prox. 
Personnel Manager, Representative Co. 
Anytown, U. S. A. 

Dear Sm: I received your letter of January 
28, and am in a position to inform you that 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Co.'s 
states that no higher rate of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance is charged because of 
the employment of disabled workers. The 
apparent reason for this is that the handi- 
capped employees are generally more cau- 
tious and better trained than the average 
nonhandicapped worker. In fact, company 
records prove that disabled employees regis- 
ter lower accident rates than others. 

I am still available to be interviewed for 
the lathe-operator’s job. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. I. RELEASED, 


ANYTOWN, U. S. A., February 8, 1952. 
Mr. G. I. RELEASED, 
Anytown, U. S. A. ’ 
Dran Mr. RELEASED: We welcomed the en- 
couraging information in your communica- 
tion of February 3. However, we feel that 
this firm is not prepared at present to ac- 
quire any necessary specialized machinery. 
The night watchman job is still open for 
your consideration. May we arrange an in- 
terview? 
Yours truly, 
I. M. Prox. 
Personnel Manager, 


ANYTOWN, U. S. A., February 13, 1952, 
Mr. I. M. PLOY, 
Personnel Manager, 
Representative Company, 
Anytown, U. S. 4. 

Dear Sm: Today I received your letter of 
the 8th and read in near despair your latest 
decision. 

As I have been put off in the same man- 
ner by several other companies, I can fore- 
see probable future objections you may offer. 
Therefore, I am taking this opportunity to 
dispel some of the fallacies generally raised. 

First of all, your “specialized equipment” 
argument is without substance, Most re- 
habilitated veterans can operate conyentional 
machinery. Tests by the industrialist Jere- 
miah Milbank during the First World War 
prove that disabled personnel can success- 
fully perform 80 percent of the tasks of 
which an able-bodied person is capable. 

Already I can sense other apprehensions 
and objections arising in your mind. They 
have also been raised by firms with which I 
have previously corresponded. Upon exami- 
nation, these objections will all prove to be 
unfounded, exaggerated, or easily solved. For 
example: 

Disabled employees take no interest in 
their work, preferring to retire on a pension. 
While it is true that a very few shameless 
derelicts prefer a soft pension to useful- 
ness and self-respect, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of rehabilitated veterans are eager to 
make good. In fact, one is not considered 
rehabilitated until he forms a healthy atti- 
tude. Special psychological aid is supplied 
to those needing it. Statistics show fewer 
absentees and less tardiness among handi- 
capped employees, indicating their greater 
interest in their work. This attitude is 
vividly described In these lines from How 
To Conquer Your Handicaps, by Marie Ben- 
yon Ray: 

“Fight on, my men,” said Sir Andrew Barton, 
Iam hurt, but I am not slain. 
T'll lay me down and bleed awhile, 
And then rise up and fight again.” 
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Maladjustment stirs up discontent. By 
dint of their experience in adjusting to their 
handicaps, rehabilitated veterans easily ad- 
just to new working conditions and com- 
panions. Having been placed by aptitude 
tests in trades where they fit, disabled em- 
ployees are generally more satisfied, coopera- 
tive, and loyal than the nonhandicapped. 

Inefficiency slows production. special 
training in natural aptitudes and perfect- 
ing of skills already acquired impart a pro- 
ficiency equal to that of the best able-bodied 
craftsman. 

It might be embarrassing or troublesome 
to have to fire a disabled employee who 
proves unsatisfactory. In such a rare case, 
the Selective Placement Bureau assumes full 
responsibility for removing him. 

Disabled veterans are the responsibility of 
the Government. Why should we care? 
Why? Because every veteran on a disabil- 
ity pension who could be productively em- 
ployed costs you unnecessary tax dollars, 
Because, in the last analysis, the govern- 
ment in a democracy is really the will of the 
people. Because the responsibility rests on 
society as a whole, a society which has the 
capacity for completing the rehabilitation of 
those whom the Government has trained for 
a normal life. Because herein is an oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise to prove that 
it can solve a problem like this without “big 
government.“ And because of the morality 
inyolved: 

When I said the 300,000 other now-dis- 
abled Americans were called upon to protect 
this Nation’s freedom, we were promised that 
our jobs would be waiting for us upon our 
return home. Now we find that the reser- 
vation “if you come back in one piece” keeps 
us from our preinduction occupations. I 
left one of those pieces at Guadalcanal. 
Others also made their sacrifice there and 
in other battle areas, in defense of their 
country. 

Now a “grateful” America offers us medical 
care and a pension or a watchman’s job. 
But you can’t support a family on watch- 
man’s pay, nor can a pension win back that 
self-respect which comes with filling one’s 
former place in society. 

I see no reason why traditional misconcep- 
tions should deprive me of my livelihood. 
With my special training, I can run a lathe 
just as well and perhaps better than some 
able-bodied workers. Let me briefly trace 
my case history to demonstrate how thor- 
oughly and completely the rehabilitation 
center trains veterans like me. 

Upon entering the center, I took a variety 
of aptitude tests to determine what natural 
talents were not hindered by my missing 
leg. This is one advantage of the disabled 
veteran over a nonhandicapped person, 
We have the chance to find the occupation 
in which we really fit. As a result, some 
veterans change their whole way of life. 
However, in my own case it was found that 
my amputation would not seriously inter- 
fere with resuming my prewar occupation. 

Then followed weeks of learning to manip- 
ulate an artificial limb. In a uniquely fur- 
nished gym, amputees practice such ordi- 
nary actions as climbing steps, crossing 
streets, and opening doors. 

The gym is also equipped with special 
games, water-treatment apparatus, dupli- 
cate model factory machinery, and other 
practical equipment needed to aid in the 
adjustment of veterans having any 2 of the 
19 types of disability. 

Finally, I was trained in my own field un- 
der simulated factory conditions. Had I 
been undertaking something requiring ex- 
tensive training, I would have been sent 
on to a vocational school or college. 
Through this provision many veterans re- 
ceive additional training which many non- 
handicapped employees never acquire. No 
one is released until he proves himself at 
least equal in efficiency to the worker with 
no disability. 


Although, as you may realize, no reason- 
able objection exists against employment of 
disabled veterans, at the same time very real 
benefits may be derived from the practice 
of hiring them. I will mention but a few: 

1. Employment of the handicapped is good 
business. Industrial records show more co- 
operation, punctuality, loyalty, pride in 
work, and lower accident rates among such 
personnel. 

2. Employing the handicapped strengthens 
national security. In these times of man- 
power shortage, disabled employees can re- 
place able-bodied men in production and re- 
lease them for duty in the armed services. 
America needs everyone producing. 

3. Employing the handicapped is sound 
financially. Instead of being pension bur- 
dens on the taxpayer, they become taxpayers 
themselves, easing the load on everyone 
else. 

4. Employing the handicapped fulfills 
America’s duty to her loyal sons who offered 
all, and from whom much was exacted in the 
cause of freedom. 

I close in the hope that the contents of 
this letter will influence you to reconsider 
your present opinions, 

Sincerely yours, 
G. I. RELEASED. 


ANyYTOWN, U. S. A., February 18, 1952. 
Mr. G. I. RELEASED, 
Anytown, U. S. A. 

Dear Mr. ReLEaseD: Your letter of Febru- 
ary 13 attracted my fullest attention and 
was forwarded to President I. M. Boss and 
the board of directors for deliberation. We 
have decided to try a few disabled employees 
as an experiment, with the possibility of 
larger-scale employment of handicapped vet- 
erans later on. 

If we hear no word to the contrary, we 
shall expect you at 9:30 a. m., February 23, 
to be interviewed for the lathe operator's 
job. ; x 
Yours truly, 

I. M. PLOY, 
Personnel Manager. 

What would you have decided, employers 

of America? 


Publication and Sale of Obscene 
Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a copy of a letter from Mrs. 
Wells Mears, a mother of two children, 
relative to an article critical of the Com- 
mittee on Pornographic Material, of 
which I was a member, and which ap- 
peared in Harper’s magazine for April 
and was written by Bernard DeVoto: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1953. 
Mr. FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN, 
Editor in Chief, Harper’s Magazine, 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: I was deeply shocked at the 
article in your April 1953 issue by Bernard 
DeVoto, concerning “The Case of the Cen- 
sorious Congressman.” In view of the high 
character of your magazine, I was disap- 
pointed in the stand you apparently are tak- 
ing (if Mr. DeVoto’s article is an indication) 
on the matter of the publication and sale of 
obscene litetrature. But more than that, I 
was appalled that Harper’s would print so 
shallow an article on so important a subject, 
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or so inaccurate an article when the truth 
was so easily obtainable. 

I am a mother who, haying become aware 
of the multiplying hundreds of trashy books 
available at the nearest book stand, has 
taken time to read carefully the committee 
report so lightly esteemed by Mr. DeVoto. I 
have, in addition, read the excerpts from 68 
of the most salacious of the books which 
comprised a portion of the background ma- 
terial upon which the committee based its 
conclusions, which excerpts could likewise 
haye been read by Mr. DeVoto had he been 
sincerely interested in a serious investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

Mr, DeVoto’s article is a glib presentation 
of half-truths, innuendoes, and gross error 
calculated to appeal to that segment of 
readers who are against congressional inves- 
tigations in general and the larger segment 
of those who are frightened out of their 
common sense by any threat—real or im- 
agined—to the freedom of the press. By 
maintaining throughout his article an air 
of amused condescension about the field 
and scope of the investigation, Mr. DeVoto 
tries to minimize the importance of the in- 
quiry. At times he is sharply sarcastic or 
bitterly contemptuous as though hoping, by 
the very fervor of his denunciation, to dim 
the vision and dull the wits of those who 
might otherwise take the report at face value. 

He bemoans the fact that the report was 
“ineptly written” and is, in fact, so upset 
over what he considers poor writing that he 
even goes so far as to state, “Surely such 
half-illiterate writing is a greater danger to 
thought and morals than all the salacious 
literature ever printed in the United States.” 
(Mr. Walter K. Van Olinda, coeditor of the 
Funk & Wagnalls dictionary, who edited the 
report, will no doubt be interested in the 
reference to half-illiterate writing.) 

He attempts to prove his charge that the 
writing is so inept that he “cannot make out 
what the committee is trying to say” by 
quoting a passage about the debate of the 
Founding Fathers on the first amendment. 
He takes the liberty of stopping the quota- 
tion in mid-sentence with a period and a 
quotation mark without even the accuracy 
of placing three periods to indicate material 
left out, then makes the charge that the 
sentence “drifts unattached in midair” and 
asks plaintively, “how is it to be construed?” 
May I respectfully suggest that if Mr. De- 
Voto had copied the rest of the sentence, I 
have no doubt that even the most obtuse of 
your readers would have been able to under- 
stand the meaning, without Mr. DeVoto’s 
having to devote his next paragraph to 
ruminations on what could have been meant 
by the passage. 

Mr. DeVoto further attempts to make it 
appear that the report was based on a super- 
ficial and inadequate investigation by less 
than competent investigators by stating: 

“The hired help and some unpaid volun- 
teers made extracts from various paperbacks, 
passages which contained ‘language of the 
streets’ or episodes dealing ‘with sex and 
sexual relations.’ These extracts from a few 
books are what convinced the committee that 
the reprint houses have brought our society 
to the verge of ruin.” 

Mr. DeVoto is obviously fascinated by the 
sight of his own writing. What possible 
difference could it make whether those who 
compiled the evidence for this report were 
paid or unpaid, the “hired help” or the 
Congressmen themselves, so long as the in- 
formation presented was accurate? And I 
do not call 68 obscene, filthy books a few“ 
books, as Mr. DeVoto does, nor do I comfort 
myself that there are only 68 such books 
simply because the admittedly incomplete 
investigation by the committee only refers to 
sixty-eight! 

Ah, how innocuous Mr. DeVoto would have 
your readers believe the subject matter of 
the investigation and report to be, by refer- > 
ring merely to the language of the streets 
or episodes dealing with sex and sexual rela- 
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tions. How much more sickening are the 
terms used in the report which states: 
“Quotations * * * have been selected on the 
basis of obscenity, violence, lust, use of nar- 
cotics, blasphemy, vulgarity, pornography, 
juvenile delinquency, sadism, masochism, 
perversion, homosexuality, lesbianism, mur- 
der, rape, and nymphomania * * *.” 

But Mr. DeVoto, who—to employ the words 
he used regarding the committee—is either 
intolerably ignorant or else is deliberately 
making intolerable misrepresentations, 
makes this bold and arbitrary statement, un- 
supported by a single statistic: “in all except 
a minute percentage of the paperbacks there 
is no more indecency, even casual verbal 
indecency, than in so many city directories.” 

Moreover, Mr. DeVoto sets himself up as a 
1-man voice of authority to make the fol- 
lowing unequiyocal, unsupported statement: 

“It is not true that today’s magazines and 
paperbacks are the filthiest literature ever 
known in history. It is not true that cheap 
reprints are seriously menacing our social 
structure. It is not true that they are do- 
ing irreparable damage. Such statements 
are mendacious, ignorant, preposterous, and 
more dangerous in themselves than the sum 
total of obscenity printed since Gutenberg.” 

I find myself singularly unmoved by Mr. 
DeVoto’s eloquence in the light of the testi- 
mony to the contrary (referred to and re- 
ported verbatim in this report) by Warden 
Lewis Lawes, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Judge 
James V. Mulholland, of New York City Do- 
mestic Relations and Childrens’ Courts, Rev. 
J. Leonard, director of the Sydney 
Catholic Youth Organization, and Margaret 
Culkin Banning. 

As for Mr. DeVoto’s statement that the 
investigation will produce no action, I sug- 
gest that he read the February 28, 1953, 
issue of Publishers Weekly which lists 
enough action taken by an aroused citizenry 
to convince anyone that something is be- 
ing done. 1 

I have attempted by the foregoing to ac- 
quaint you a little more thoroughly than 
you appear to have been acquainted with 
the fact that there is presently raging, not a 
storm in a teacup, but a major controversy 
on the matter of the publication, distribu- 
tion, and sale of obscene (by the definition 
of many experts) literature. Harper’s was 
ill-advised enough to get into the fray, not 
with a well-written article ably presenting 
one side or the other, which might have 
done some good, but with a sarcastic, face- 
tious, heavily biased presentation of one 
man's views. 

Let me assure you that I am one of the 
aroused mothers, spoken of in the report by 
Mrs. St. Grorce, who plans to “take a very 
strong stand” on this matter. I don’t hap- 
pen to care whether the congressional re- 
port in question was “ineptly written” or 
comprised the most deathless prose. I do 
happen to care a great deal that the maga- 
zine racks and bookstands on every hand in 
every kind of store imaginable are now heavi- 
ly loaded with dozens of books (which I can 
see with my own eyes without a congres- 
sional committee to point them out to me), 
with pictures, titles, and descriptions hint- 
ing at and broadly suggesting unspeakable 
obscenity and filth for children of all ages 
to observe, if not actually buy and read. I 
do not share the optimism of some who feel 
that the covers are lurid but the contents 
are lily pure, and I defy anyone to show 
where these books are justified by any re- 
deeming literary merit whatsoever. 

I would not live in a neighborhood cata- 
combed with peepshows, burlesque houses, 
narcotics dens, and houses of prostitution, 
and try to teach my children decency and 
honor, sexual integrity, and moral strength. 
Yet I am being asked to believe by those up- 
holders of the right to freedom of the press 
(among them your Mr. DeVoto) that I am 
supposed to sit apathetically while smut dis- 


tributors surround my children with porno- 
graphic publications not only made easily 
available but so numerously offered and so 
blatantly advertised that it is impossible for 
a child (or an adult) to avoid contact with 
them. 

Just as I would not sit peacefully undis- 
turbed if I saw my small child wandering 
near a beartrap or a rattlesnake, so I am not 
inclined to merely sit and hope that my 
child will avoid all contact with the invita- 
tions to evil learning so universally and 
boldly displayed. I refuse to believe that the 
spirit or the letter of the first amendment 
leaves me, a mother, no alternative but to 
guide my children to proper reading and liv- 
ing through the presently existing morass of 
obscene and salacious publications, while the 
same amendment stanchly protects the rights 
of those who have grown rich off the evil 
profits of writing, printing, and distributing 
sheer, unadulterated filth. 

I am comforted that the Congress of the 
United States has seen fit to interest itself 
in this matter and I fervently hope that its 
committee will continue to function until 
the right solution is found. It is good to 
know that there is hope of a nationwide 
remedy for this affront to decency, either 
through Federal action or through voluntary 
limits assumed by the publishers themselves. 
It would also be good to know that magazines 
like yourselves will fight side by side with 
those of us who are alarmed and aroused 
and will aid in the suppression—not of true 
freedom of the press—but of that which is 
now masquerading under the guise of free- 
dom of the press—license to print and dis- 
tribute all that is known or imagined about 
the worst of the depths to which man can 
descend. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, WELLS MEARS, 


Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith also 
references to the activities of Bernard 
DeVoto which speak for themselves: 

BERNARD DEVOTO 

Signer of statement urging President Harry 
S. Truman to repudiate Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach's proposal to outlaw Communist 
Party (Daily Worker, March 17, 1947, p. 3). 

Supporter, Citizens United To Abolish 
Wood-Rankin Committee (advertisement, 
New York Times, March 14, 1946). 

Member, advisory council, Society for Pre- 
vention of World War III, organized and 
headed by Rex Stout, former editor of New 
Masses, 1949. 

Protested proposal to outlaw Communist 
Party (two issues of Daily Worker, March 17, 
1947, p. 3; March 23, 1947, p. 3). 

Peoples Daily Worker, February 27, 1948, 
lists him as among writers and articles who 
denounced the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Information from the files of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, United States 
House of Representatives. Public records, 
files, and publications of this committee con- 
tain the following information concerning 
the individual named above: 

Joseph North wrote in the Daily Worker, 
December 29, 1949, page 7, that “DeVoto has 
written some millions of words in his time, 
but few had more point than those of his 
in Harper’s recently which drew instant fire 
from J. Edgar Hoover. ‘As a nation,’ DeVoto 
said, ‘we are dividing into the hunted and 
the hunters. We know,’ he continued, ‘that 
the thing stinks to heaven and that it is an 
avalanching danger to our society.“ Mr. 
North further quoted Mr. DeVoto as having 
concluded the FBI “has invaded areas. of 
thought and behavior which are entirely im- 
proper for it to inquire into” and “holds 
ideas about what constitutes dangerous or 
subversive activity that are unacceptable to 
our form of government.” 
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Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski, President- 
Designate of the Polish Government- 
in-Exile, Speaks to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21, in Chicago, Gen. Kazimierz 
Sosnkowski, President-designate of the 
Polish Government-in-exile in London, 
delivered at a dinner in his honor a 
speech which was both informative and 
important. A great number of Ameri- 
cans with Polish blood in their veins who 
still have relatives behind the Iron Cur- 
tain can indeed be proud of the friendly 
feeling which the Polish Government-in- 
exile continues to have for the United 
States, 

Some of the highlights of General 
Sosnkowski’s speech are as follows: 


You, citizens of the United States with 
full comprehension of your American rights 
in fighting for justice and the future of 
Poland, have for several years urged the 
leaders of your new homeland to erase the 
sins of Teheran and Yalta, to level out the 
paths of American policy, toward a fearless 
return to the traditions of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Wilson. Only such a course will 
bring realization of a true and sincere policy 
of liberation, a liberation of all mankind from 
the snares of anti-Christ and freeing of the 
nations that were pushed behind the Iron 
Curtain—and delivering of Western democ- 
racies from the fetters of egotism and cal- 
lousness to sufferings of others. 

Without turning from the road of sin, 
without rectifying the wrongs done in the 
past, the Western World shall not attain 
spiritual renaissance and will not build the 
moral force without which the evil forces 
cannot be conquered. 

Never in the past has history proved as to- 
day and to such a degree the truism that 
to the most powerful fall the greatest respon- 
sibilities. No less is this true in regard to 
leadership. Vision and sober judgment, au- 
dacity and calculated precaution; realism 
mixed with a proper proportion of idealism; 
physical strength, which serves the law and 
moral principles, material values which serve 
the common universal ideals—these are the 
factors which, in my eyes of a humble re- 
searcher of American history, have combined 
to make the United States great, These very 
characteristics and qualities arouse con- 
fidence everywhere in the world that the 
United States faithful to themselves, shall 
be able to lead the world to victory over the 
evil forces of our time. Such is the faith and 
hope of humanity longing for peace, but 
lasting peace, founded upon truth and honor, 
democratic and Christian ideals, universal 
freedom, and justice for all, 

I belong to the nation which, for all its 
efforts and sacrifices, for its unbounded loy- 
alty and consecration without limit, for hon- 
or and human honesty, has been cut up, 
just as cloth for tailoring, then, quartered 
and wounded, was sold into Soviet slavery, 
and in the end was left inward only ruins, 
embers, and millions of graves, from the 
Arctic Ocean to the South Seas, from the 
Near East to the shores of the Atlantic, and 
among those graves are the horrible pits of 
Katyn Forest, pleading to heaven for ven- 
geance, and here on earth for punishment for 
the executioners and criminals. 

A few months ago a rainbow of hope ap- 
peared for us homeless, wandering people 
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without a country, and what is more impor- 
tant, our brethren in Poland saw it, too. I 
refer not only to the preelection pronounce- 
ment of a great American, the new President 
of the United States, but also to his splendid 
and inspired words in his state of the Union 
message. The declaration condemning se- 
cret pacts which led to enslavement of free 
nations by the Soviets and the promise that 
these secret pacts are to be revoked, were like 
a current of fresh air, into a dark and stuffy 
room. Hearts began to beat faster, hope 
began to lift her head, giving encouragement 
and hope to millions of people suffering be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

But in a very short time a change came 
about. As is known to us, the condemnation 
of secret pacts vanished along with declara- 
tions for their revocation. Of course, in the 
resolution prepared by the State Depart- 
ment, the big word “hope” still lingers. 

And then the dilemma: A policy of con- 
tainment or a policy of liberation was solved 
at least in principle by the new administra- 
tion. The policy of containment was re- 
placed by the policy of liberation. However, 
up to now we are still without a clear defini- 
tion as to what this policy of liberation shall 
be in practical application. The contro- 
versy regarding secret pacts by no means 
clears this up. 

In considering the policy of liberation 
some fundamental questions need be clari- 
fied: Is it possible to beat Soviet Russia 
without weakening her internally, that is 
without the cooperation of the nations suf- 
fering in imperialist Communist bonds be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? An answer to such 
questions can be found in the plans for 
psychological warfare. 

There can be no effective psychological 
warfare without a clear-cut definition of a 
dynamic national policy pointing plainly to 
its objectives. Propaganda is the principal 
means of psychological war for without prop- 

there can be no victory over the Com- 
munist world. The fight for ideals must 
be waged on all fronts. 

Another weapon of psychological war is 
direct action. But to resort to such action 
in countries not yet engaged in military op- 
erations woull mean to the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain only useless loss of the 
best and most active freedom elements and 
to the free world a wasting of a potential 
which should be saved for the decisive mo- 
ment. 

Peace accents emanating at this time 
from the Kremlin are well planned and well 
known from the past strategy of the psy- 
chological war. Both Lenin and Stalin often 
asserted in their writings that a war between 
Soviet Russia and the capitalist nations is 
inevitable, and it can be said with all cer- 
tainty that Mr. Malenkov is of the same 
mind. 

It would be unforgiveably naive to count 
on any internal strife or peasant rebellion 
in the Red empire. Of course, fights for 
power among the Communist leaders are pos- 
sible but they will not weaken Russia and 
will not make her a truly peaceful nation. 
Even if internal troubles should face the 
Soviet rulers this could bring about a general 
war, for it has happened often that auto- 
cratic systems when threatened from within 
sought outside war to save themselves. 

On the eve of my departure for London 
I want to convey to you that world events 
are moving in a rapid tempo and that Po- 
land’s case is shaping up unfavorably be- 
cause of German revisionism being sup- 
ported by Anglo-Saxon democracies and a 
tendency in American policy to pass on to 
the Germans the role of leadership in the 
future federation on the European Conti- 
nent. 

The people of Poland need the moral sup- 
port of all Americans and particularly of 
Americans of Polish descent. They live in 
hope that their fate will soon change, thanks 
to the leadership of the United States in 
the gigantic struggle against communism. 


Decision of Subversive Activities Control 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board handed down a decision in 
the case of the Attorney General of the 
United States against the Communist 
Party of the United States, holding the 
party to be a subsidiary and a puppet of 
Soviet Russia. Yesterday, the resigna- 
tion of the Board’s Chairman, Peter 
Campbell Brown, presented by him to 
President Eisenhower some weeks ago, 
became effective. 

The Board’s decision will become a 
landmark in the fight against commu- 
nism in this country since, once the Su- 
preme Court has affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the Internal Security Act 
under which the Board operates, as Iam 
confident it will, the Communist Party’s 
conspiracy to overthrow our Govern- 
ment will be brought into the open and 
kept there. 

As was said by one of the outstanding 
authorities on the nature of subversion 
in this Nation: 

The Board's decision is lucidly and care- 
fully reasoned, exceptionally well written, 
forceful and persuasive, and unanswerable 
in its logic. The Board is to be congratu- 
lated upon an outstanding accomplishment. 


As the Board’s administrator and pre- 
siding member at the 14-month hearing 
which produced the decision, Peter 
Brown played an essential part. No dis- 
agreeable tension marks the departure 
of Chairman Brown from Federal serv- 
ice. He signified his wish to be relieved 
many weeks ago but, thanks to the White 
House, the matter was arranged so that 
he remained in charge of the Board’s 
affairs until the vitally important Com- 
munist Party case was brought to its 
conclusion. 

Thus, insofar as the Board plays a role 
therein, partisanship has been kept out 
of the control of communism, as it 
should be, and as I trust it will continue 
to be by the Board and the successor the 
President names to replace Mr. Brown. 

Peter Brown returns to the private 
practice of law with the thanks of the 
President. He has earned also the 
thanks of this body, in which the con- 
trol act originated, and deserves well 
of his countrymen. 


Diplomatic Poker in the Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, I have introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 58 whieh has as its 
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objective the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the United 
States and the autonomous Soviet Re- 
publics of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

Mr. Speaker, Felix Morley writing in 
Barron's for April 13, lent support to my 
resolution and I am hopeful that the 
House Committee of Foreign Affairs will 
consider this matter on its merits in the 
very near future. The article in question 
follows: 


TEREE ENvors TO Russta—A MIDWEST CON- 
GRESSMAN SUGGESTS WE PLAY Some DIPLO- 
MATIC POKER 


(By Felix Morley) 


Shortly before the death of Stalin a clever 
legislative proposal, well calculated to create 
difficulties for Soviet Russia, was dropped In 
the congressional hopper by Representative 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH, of Wisconsin. 

The bill, which is House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 58, recommends the establishment of 
direct diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the two autonomous 
Soviet Republics of the Ukraine and Bye- 
lorussia. These are the two constituent 
parts of the Soviet Union which were given 
separate representation, in addition to that 
of Soviet Russia as a whole, in the United Na- 
tions. Both the Ukraine and Byelorussia— 
or White Russia—have delegations at the 
current meeting of the U. N. Assembly in 
New York. These are headed by foreign min- 
isters who vote separately from, but of course 
always in accord with, Chief Soviet Delegate 
Andrei Vishinsky. 

Representative Smirn’s resolution does not 
provide for the formal recognition of these 
Russian states as separate sovereignties. It 
scrupulously respects the executive preroga- 
tive in the field of foreign policy. But it 
would declare the sense of this Congress to 
be “That the Government of the United 
States, in support of a policy of liberation, 
should proceed to establish direct diplomatic 
relations with the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Government of the Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, and in the creation of posts 
of representation in the capitals of Kiev and 
Minsk, respectively, consistent with diplo- 
matic procedure in such matters.” 

Outside his own State Mr. Smrrn’s clever 
demarché has received little or no publicity. 
It was formally referred to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of which the Con- 
gressman is a member, and is at present 
pigeonholed there. Mr. Smirm himself is 
now out of the country, leading a small 
House delegation which is inspecting NATO 
installations in Europe. But 2 months after 
the introduction of the resolution it has 
been discovered by the State Department. 
And several alert officials there are of the 
opinion that the proposal should be serious- 
ly pressed. 

A glance at the map of Russia shows cer- 
tain obvious advantages for us in having sep- 
arate diplomatic representation in Minsk, 
Kiev, and Moscow. The two provincial cap- 
itals, which themselves lie about 300 miles 
apart, are each nearly 500 miles from Mos- 
cow. Intelligent observers, thus spaced, 
would in concert have a very good idea of 
everything transpiring in western Russia. 
Moreover, an American Embassy in Minsk 
would be close to the borders of prewar Po- 
land. One in Kiev would be within earshot 
of Rumania and the Balkan satellites. So 
the development could more than triple our 
present information as to what gives behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The case for sending separate Ambassadors 
to Minsk and Kiev does not wholly depend 
on the presence of the White Russian and 
Ukrainian foreign ministers now in the 
United States. The latest edition of the 
Constitution of the U. S. S. R. is very Impor- 
tant, in the light of the Smith resolution. 
Article 17 of this constitution says: “The 
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right freely to secede from the U. 5. S. R. is 
reserved to every Union Republic.” And, 
even more pointedly, article 18a says: 

“Each Union Republic has the right to 
enter into direct relations with foreign states 
and to conclude agreements and exchange 
diplomatic and consular representatives with 
them.” 

Of course the dispatch of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to Minsk and Kiev would en- 
title White Russia and the Ukraine to re- 
ciprocal representation here. But, during 
the Assembly sessions, they already have 
this privilege in New York. Two more Rus- 
sian Embassies in Washington would cause 
no concern and develop no contacts not al- 
ready utilized by the huge establishment 
which flaunts the hammer and sickle ban- 
ner four blocks from the White House. 

It is conceded that a request to supple- 
ment Mr. Bohlen with two more Ambas- 
sadors to Russia might arouse less than no 
enthusiasm in Moscow. But if the request 
were made it would at least cause Premier 
Malenkov and Foreign Minister Molotov con- 
siderable embarrassment. The suggestion 
would be wholly in order, both because of 
the wording of the Soviet constitution and 
because of the repeated official visits of 
White Russia and Ukrainian diplomats, dis- 
tinct from those of Russia, to this country. 
“All we need to do,” says one proponent of 
the scheme, “is not to spoil a poker face by 
too obviously putting tongue in cheek.” 

Without the present Soviet peace offensive 
the Smith resolution would probably still 
be slumbering undisturbed. Now policy 
planners at the State Department are say- 
ing: “Why didn’t we think of that our- 
selves?” The great advantage of the idea 
is that for once it would put the Kremlin 
on the defensive and give the West the op- 
portunity to call the tune. ‘Whenever they 
zig we zag,” said former Defense Secretary 
Lovett in his testimony before a Senate com- 
mittee last week. It would be the other way 
round if Secretary Dulles decides to push the 
Smith resolution, and if the other NATO 
powers would also follow the same policy, 
as Representative Smirm is informally sug- 
gesting on his present trip to Western Eu- 
rope. 

In any case the administration is inter- 
ested to the point of ascertaining the opinion 
of groups in this country which are working 
for the restoration of liberty in Poland and 
other Communist satellites. That is the 
first step. For it would not be helpful if 
separate American recognition of the Soviet 
Ukraine, and Soviet White Russia, should 
give the impression that we regard the Soviet 
regimes in East Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
the Baltic States as permanent. 

Preliminary inquiries, however, reveal no 
objections from these quarters. On the 
contrary, the Polish groups in this country 
point out that White Russia was Polish ter- 
ritory until the partitioning of Poland, dur- 
ing the latter part of the 18th century. It 
was 1793 before the Empress Catherine 
seized Minsk, If the United States would 
emphasize the independence of White Russia 
it would seem, in Polish eyes, a step towards 
the reconstitution of a united Poland. 

Much the same reaction comes from the 
Ukrainian underground, which has strong 
organization both here and in Canada. The 
Ukrainian independence movement would be 
helped, not hindered, if the United States 
could send a separate Ambassador to Kiev, 
traditional capital of the Ukraine. It would 
be regarded more as recognition of Ukrainian 
sovereignty than of the Communist control 
in a suppressed Ukraine. 

It was the strong separatist movement, 
among the peoples of White Russia and the 
Ukraine, which led Lenin and Stalin to give 
these areas their nominal autonomy, reach- 
ing so far as separate membership in U. N. 
Now a Wisconsin Congressman shrewdly sug- 


gests that we take advantage of these cracks 
in the monolithic structure of Soviet Rus- 
sia—and drive them deeper to the long-range 
advantage of the whole free world, 


Members of Congress and Their Families 
To Tour New York City May 8 to 10, 
Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in co- 
operation with the department of com- 
merce, city of New York, the following 
itinerary and scheduled events for the 
annual congressional tour of New York 
City have been arranged 

The tour, which is open to Members 
of Congress and their families, will de- 
part from the Washington Union Sta- 
tion, Friday, May 8, at 10 a. m., daylight- 
saving time, via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and will return to Washington via Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad, arriving here at 9 
p. m. Sunday, May 10. 

Members of the Senate and House, to- 
gether with their families, have been in- 
vited to take part in this tour of New 
York City. Reservations can be made 
by calling my office, suite 1104, telephone 
extension 366, and asking for Miss Helen 
Long. 

The 3-day itinerary is as follows: 


ITINERARY AND SCHEDULE OF EVENTS or CON- 
GRESSIONAL Tour oF New York Crry, FRI- 
DAY, SATURDAY, AND SUNDAY, Mar 8 To 10, 
1953, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF DEPARTMENT 
or COMMERCE, Crry or New YORK 

FRIDAY, MAY 8 

1:45 p. m.: Arrive New York at Pennsyl- 
vania Station; proceeding to New Yorker 
Hotel, 34th Street and Eighth Avenue, imme- 
diately adjoining terminal. 

3:30 p. m.: Leave New Yorker Hotel (34th 
Street side) by Fifth Avenue Coach Co. buses 
to City Hall. 

4 p. m.: Arrive at City Hall for official 
reception by Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 
in board of estimate chambers. 

4:30 p. m.: Leave City Hall for bus tour 
of lower Manhattan, which will include Fed- 
eral Hall Memorial Museum, old Castle Clin- 
ton, and other points of interest, under 
auspices of the Downtown Manhattan Asso- 
ciation. 

The department of sanitation, City of New 
York, will assign uniformed lecturers to each 
bus. 

5:30 p. m.: Arrive Savoy-Plaza Hotel, as 
guests of Savoy-Plaza, Inc., and Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., for buffet dinner in 
the Gold Room, second floor, Savoy-Plaza 
Hotel, 58th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

7:30 p. m.: Leave Savoy-Plaza Hotel to 
attend various Broadway theaters and tele- 
vision shows, 

Arrangements made for police guard at 
Pennsylvania Station, on 84th Street west 
of Eighth Avenue and north of 34th Street; 
also for police escort to accompany buses. 

SATURDAY, MAY 9 

8 a. m.: Leave New Yorker Hotel (34th 
Street side) for visit to lineup at police head- 
quarters. 

8:30 a. m.: Arrive police headquarters, 240 
Centre Street, for lecture on narcotics and 
inspection of police lineup. 
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9:30 a. m.: Leave police headquarters for 
visit to New York Naval Shipyard. 

10 a. m.: Arrive New York Naval Shipyard 
gate at Cumberland Street and Flushing 
Avenue, Brooklyn, for inspection tour of 
shipyard and luncheon. 

2 p. m.: Board excursion steamer at pier G, 
navy yard, for tour of harbor as guests of the 
Port of New York Authority. The itinerary 
will include a stopover at the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

5 p.m.: Arrive at pier 83, North River, foot 
of West 43d Street, to disembark for return 
to New Yorker Hotel by buses. 

6:30 p. m.: Leave New Yorker Hotel (34th 
Street side) for reception and dinner spon- 
sored by the Chinese consolidated benevolent 
association, on behalf of the Chinese Com- 
munity in Greater New York, at the Chinese 
Merchants’ Association headquarters, 83 Mott 
Street. 

7 p. m.: Arrive at Chinese Merchants’ As- 
sociation headquarters, 83 Mott Street, for 
reception and dinner, Depart about 10:15 
p. m. 

SUNDAY, MAY 10 

9:10 a. m.: Leave New Yorker Hotel (34th 
Street side) for visit to United Nations head- 
quarters, (Coffee and doughnuts to be served 
at UN.) 

9:30 a, m.: Arrive General Assembly Build- 
ing, 46th Street and First Avenue, for tour of 
United Nations headquarters. (Buses go 
through 42d Street and First Avenue.) 

11:15 a. m.: Leave United Nations head- 
quarters for visit to United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point. 

12:30 p. m.: Arrive Kings Point Merchant 
Marine Academy for luncheon, review and in- 
spection of grounds. 

3 p. m.: Depart Kings Point, returning di- 
rectly to Pennsylvania Station for entrain- 
ment to Washington at 5 p. m. ; 

The alumni association of the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps will 
a lecturers to each bus on the Academy 
visit, 


The Oatis Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr, BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 23, marks the second anniversary 
of the imprisonment of William Oatis, 
the Associated Press correspondent, on 
false and trumped-up charges in Czech- 
oslovakia. ‘This anniversary has not 
prompted any special recognition, but 
it still is deserving of emphatic action 
by those Federal Government agéncies 
that are charged with the protection of 
our citizens. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
under date of April 23: 


THE Oatis CASE 


Rumors continue to multiply that some 
sort of arrangement is being worked out 
with the Czechoslovakian Government for 
the release of William N. Oatis, former Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at Prague, who 
has been a prisoner of the Communists these 
2 years and more, Just why Mr. Oatis was 
arrested by the Communists in the first 
place has never been quite clear, He was 
accused, according to the usual formula, of 
espionage, and it was eyen ssid that some 
sort of confession had been extorted from 
him; but nobody any longer is silly enough 
to put credit in such accusations. The most 
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tenable theory is that the Czechoslovakian 
Government wanted him as a kind of hostage 
to be used for extorting concessions from 
the American Government. 

About a year ago Ellis Briggs, then Am- 
bassador to Prague, was permitted to visit 
Mr. Oatis and to interview him in the pres- 
ence of Czech police officials. At that time, 
Mr. Briggs reported, the prisoner seemed in 
good health and in reasonably good spirits. 
The story of this visitation aroused much 
excitement at the time, for it was thought 
to be preliminary to the liberation of Mr. 
Oatis, and this view seems to have been 
encouraged by the Department of State. 
But either the price then demanded by the 
late President Gottwald for Mr. Oatis was 
too extortionate or some sudden shift of the 
Communist Party line obliged Gottwald to 
withdraw his offer, for nothing further was 
heard about the supposed negotiations. 

The latest rumors are, of course, synchro- 
nized to the current Communist peace propa- 
ganda, to the strangely conciliatory gestures 
of the new Soviet regime, and to the open 
desire of all Communist countries for a re- 
sumption of trade with the West, which is 
almost tantamount to an admission of in- 
ternal economic difficulties. Heavily as Mr. 
Oatis’ plight may lie upon our consciences, 
his freedom, of course, cannot, and ought 
not to be, purchased at the price of ex- 
travagant concessions that might have the 
ultimate effect of strengthening Communist 
power and weakening our own. But if the 
Communist need for a respite in the cold 
war is as real and as desperate as some 
reports indicate, it seems to us that the 
Department of State is now in a position 
and under moral obligation to demand the 
release of Mr. Oatis as an evidence, sine 
qua non, of the sincerity of the Communist 
ove’ es. 


What, Another St. Lawrence Seaway 
Hearing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are now being told that 
if Canada were to proceed on its own in 
the construction of an all-Canadian deep 
waterway, this country would have no 
voice whatever regarding shipping over 
this route and that the United States 
would be at the mercy of Canada in this 
matter. 

The editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News in an editorial February 26, 1953, 
disagrees with this argument and I am 
in hopes that every Member of Congress 
will read the editorial that follows: 

ANOTHER SEAWAY HEARING 

Next month additional hearings will be 
held on the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
these by a subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. As now consti- 
tuted, the committee is overwhelmingly for 
the seaway, and it appears that only one 
member of the subcommittee questions the 
advisability of the project. Which suggests 


that the hearings will be little more than 
a formality. 


This discussion will center on the bill 
which Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wiscon- 
sin, committee chairman, has introduced, a 
measure for the creation of a “Development 
Corporation” which would issue bonds, guar- 
anteed as to interest and principal by the 
Government, in the amount of $100 million 
to construct a 27-foot waterway in the In- 
ternational Rapids and Thousand Islands 
sections of the St. Lawrence. It would be 
left to Canada to construct the rest of the 
waterway. 

An argument now heard in support of 
United States participation in the project is 
that if Canada were to proceed on its own 
in the construction of an all-Canadian deep 
waterway this country would have no voice 
whatever regarding shipping over this route; 
that the United States would be at the mercy 
of Canada in this matter. But the United 
States now has nothing to say about affairs 
in the lower St. Lawrence—or in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Besides, it has nothing to 
say about the Welland Canal, which is wholly 
within Canadian Territory. But for many, 
many years, the United States has not felt 
that it was at the mercy of Canada. 

On the other hand, the channels in most 
of the Great Lakes have been dredged by 
the United States Government, and the 
locks at the Soo through which most of the 
shipping passes—which the larger-type 
freighters must use—are the property of the 
United States. Over the years the facilities 
there and elsewhere have been commonly 
used by the two countries—with never an 
untoward incident to mar relations between 
them in relation to shipping. Nowhere else 
in the world does such a happy state of af- 
fairs exist. It dignifies both nations; it is 
a pattern for a better world order. So let’s 
have no more talk about either one lacking 
a voice or of being at the mercy of the 
other. 

If Canada on her own constructs a St. 
Lawrence deep waterway at a cost of $300 
million or more, she probably will exact tolls. 
But the tolls are not likely to be discrim- 
inatory against the United States any more 
than the United States would discriminate 
against Canada at the Soo or other points 
where American facilities are commonly 
used by the two countries. It would be 
unfortunate indeed if the hearings on the 
Wiley bill for integrated waterway construc- 
tion should be marked by such fatuous out- 
givings as recently have characterized the 
form of argument advanced by the profes- 
sional proponents in Washington of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 


Of Greeks and Their Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a statement by the Greek Ship- 
owners New York Committee entitled 
“Of Greeks and Their Ships,” which re- 
cently appeared in the public press as a 
paid advertisement. This statement was 
prepared by my friend Dean Alfange, 
distinguished New York lawyer, who is 
counsel to this committee, and is based 
on his investigation of the facts. 
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Americans of Greek descent, many of 
whom reside in my congressional district, 
are among our very best citizens. Since 
ancient times, their native land has been 
a bulwark of freedom. 

They deserve commendation for their 
voluntary agreement to cut off trade 
with the Communists. The British, who 
have been the greatest offenders, might 
well follow their example. The above- 
mentioned follows: 


Or GREEKS AND THEIR SHIPS 


Recent news reports have led the public 
to believe that ships of Greek ownership 
purchased from the United States Maritime 
Commission have made illicit voyages to Red 
China and other Soviet bloc ports. This is 
entirely false—the record speaks for itself. 

Since Red China entered the Korean war 
no ship of Greek ownership, to our knowl- 
edge, carried strategic material to Commu- 
nist ports. 

Since then, most Greek-owned ships that 
called at Communist ports arrived empty to 
load cargoes of foodstuffs—chiefly wheat and 
soybeans—for Western Europe and for India 
and Pakistan where famine was raging. 

Only a small percentage of the ships that 
called at Communist ports since the out- 
break of Korean hostilities were under Greek 
control. 

The vast majority of such ships were under 
the control of other allied nations. 

On March 17, 1953, the Greek Government, 
by law, prohibited all commerce to and from 
Red China and North Korea by ships of 
Greek registry. 

Whereas, on April 2, 1953, the New York 
Times reported the following Reuters Dis- 
patch: “Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of 
State, told the House of Commons that Brit- 
ish ships legally trading with Communist 
China would be protected from any ‘inter- 
ference’ in the Far East.” 

Greek shipowners voluntarily gave their 
pledge to the Senate investigating subcom- 
mittee to abandon all shipments not only to 
and from Red China but also between any 
Soviet bloc ports. This voluntary action went 
beyond the ban imposed by the Greek Gov- 
ernment and was a drastic curb on shipping 
facilities between Russia and her satellites, 

This pledge was made in aid of the de- 
clared public policy of the United States to 
curb Communist aggression and to set an 
example for shipowners of other allied na- 
tions. 

Many owners of the 242 vessels who volun- 
tarily made this pledge had, in fact, never 
sent their ships to Red China, 

This is the record. It shows the Greeks 
were leaders in the effort to throttle trade 
with the enemy. 

Yet, despite these facts, Greek shipowners, 
in the public mind, have been made to ap- 
pear as the chief offenders. It is inconceiv- 
able that the truth could be so distorted, but 
the truth has been distorted, and the re- 
sultant confusion and misunderstanding has 
done much harm not only to Greek ship- 
owners, but to the Greek nation and to the 
million or so fine American citizens of Hel- 
Ienic descent. 

In every crisis of freedom the Greek na- 
tion stood side by side with the United States 
as its stanchest and most reliable ally. In 
the darkest days of World War II she stood 
firm while others wavered. In the present 
struggle against the new tyranny she has 
again given a full measure of her strength 
and devotion to the cause of liberty. Such 
ties and traditions are not to be broken 
lightly. 

No Greek has ever bartered freedom for 
gain. No Greek ever will. 

Greek SHIPOWNERS NEw YORK 
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Five Firms Knew Before Congress of 
Plans To Dispose of Louisiana, Mo., 
Synthetic Fuel Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Washington Post of this morning re- 
garding plans to close the Louisiana, 
Mo., plant to experiment in developing 
gas and oil from coal. As the editorial 
states Secretary of the Interior “owes 
Congress and the public a full explana- 
tion of his recommendation that the 
Government abandon its effort to de- 
velop oil from coal.” 

The editorial follows: 


SYNTHETIC ECONOMY 


Secretary of the Interior McKay owes Con- 
gress and the public a full explanation of 
his recommendation that the Government 
abandon its efforts to develop oil from coal. 
Economy is a major and essential objective 
of the administration, and a saving of sev- 
eral million dollars a year on the synthetic 
fuel operation will be welcome if the closing 
of the plants—or their sale to private in- 
terests—is not a false economy. But $32 
million already has been invested in the 
undertaking and trial tests have only re- 
cently been begun in earnest. We cannot 
say whether the experiments will turn out 
to be a total waste—as some scientists con- 
tend—or whether they will lead to the de- 
velopment of an important new source of 
oil, gas, and chemicals at competitive prices, 
as other scientists contend. The question 
for Congress is whether the experimental 
work by the Government now is to be 
dropped. 

Senator HENNINGs and Representative 
Perxins have raised disturbing charges with 
respect to Mr. McKay's proposal that also 
call for a reply from the Secretary. Senator 
HENNINGS asks how five private firms knew, 
before the public or Congress was aware of 
the plans, that the plants would be disposed 
of; and Representative Perxins has charged 
that the decision to stop the work is a 
payoff to the oil and gas lobbies. These 
are serious charges. America's oil reserves 
are not inexhaustible, and the national in- 
terest requires that alternative supplies be 
developed if possible. If the Federal proj- 
ect is to be suspended, there at least ought 
to be some assurance that the important re- 
search work will be carried on by private 
sources, 


Resolution Providing for a Balanced 
Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


? OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
fine statement by Mr. Steve Stahl, able 


coordinator of the National Conference 
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of State Taxpayer Associations, before 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations on April 13 in behalf of 
H. R. 2: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, my name 
is Steve Stahl. I live at 1919 Northwest 33d 
Street, in Oklahoma City. 

I appreciate the opportunity of meeting 
with you gentlemen here today to participate 
in a discussion of what I consider one of the 
most important issues before this Congress. 

Actually, I am appearing in what might be 
termed a triple capacity. First, I am appear- 
ing as a representative of Gov. Johnston 
Murray, who regrets very much his inability 
to personally testify. Second, as the execu- 
tive vice president of the Oklahoma Public 
Expenditures Council, a Statewide citizens’ 
organization devoted to the promotion of 
economical and efficient government from 
the county courthouse to the National Capi- 
tol. Third, as coordinator of the National 
Conference of State Taxpayer Association 
executives, representing 38 States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Governor Murray has re- 
quested me to present you this letter and 
also to read the statement he had intended 
to make personally before your committee. 

(Note: Read Governor Murray’s letter and 
statement.) 

Gentlemen, I concur fully with the philos- 
ophy expressed by our good governor in his 
statement, And I join with him in urging 
enactment of the Coudert resolution, 

This resolution, or a similar declaration of 
overall policy, offers the only way by which 
Congress can regain the responsibility for a 
balanced budget and actually exercise that 
responsibility for fiscal 1954. 

A balanced budget and tax reduction are 
uppermost in the minds of taxpaying citi- 
zens—and that includes all of us. We also 
need to emphasize constantly the tre- 
mendous Federal debt which has been 
placed on our shoulders by war and by 
waste in the past 25 years. 

I do not have the wisdom to predict the 
amount of debt which can be assumed by 
our Nation without becoming insolvent. But 
all of us know there is a breaking point 
beyond which we cannot go and remain sol- 
vent. 

Certainly no bankrupt nation ever won a 
war. Economic strength is just as important 
as military might in this conflict of ideolo- 
gies which engages us today. That alone 
presents our all-compelling need for a bal- 
anced budget—not sometime in the future, 
but now. 

At the start of World War I our Federal 
debt was less than 81 billion. At the start 
of World War II it was nearly $40 billion. 
Today it is approaching $270 billion. World 
War II added $222 billion to our debt. A 
third world war would undoubtedly leave 
us with a minimum debt of $500 billion. 

Can any of us really comprehend the 
effect of such a debt on the economy of 
our Nation and the lives of our people? 
A moment's meditation on that question 
leads to the inescapable conclusion that a 
balanced budget is far more important than 
tax reductions, which we all desire and 
should have. 

The conference of State Taxpayer Asso- 
ciations has recognized the need for a bal- 
anced Federal budget ever since the conclu- 
sion of World War II. We have vigorously 
supported every effort to that end since 1947. 

Last year when Congresman COUDERT in- 
troduced his resolution, there was unanimous 
agreement among the State directors that 
it offered a practical method of bringing 
the budget into balance immediately. We, 
therefore, urged its adoption last year and 
we are doing so again this year. 

Three other members of the conference 
policy committee are here to testify as to 
the sentiment in their respective areas of our 
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Nation.. In addition, I have appended to 
this statement letters from a majority of 
the State directors which I respectfully re- 
quest be included in the record. 

Governor Murray’s statement has indicated 
the sentiment of Oklahoma people on this 
question. I should like to expand and docu- 
ment his testimony. 

The Oklahoma Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil, at its annual membership meeting on 
December 12, 1952, went on record as unani- 
mously in favor of a balanced Federal budget 
and in support of the Coudert resolution. 
This position was reaffirmed, again unani- 
mously, at a special meeting in Oklahoma 
City on April 1. 

We are not the only organization in Okla- 
homa in favor of a balanced Federal budget, 
as proved by letters from John I. Taylor, 
president of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau; 
L. L. Males, president of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association; and Sheldon Sterling, 
executive assistant of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, which I have ap- 
pended to this statement and respectfully 
request their inclusion in the report. 

As a former newspaperman, I feel that edi- 
tors—and particularly country editors— 
rather accurately reflect the sentiment, the 
thinking and the desires of their people in 
their respective communities. 

In the past 2 months, hundreds of edi- 
torials from Oklahoma papers on this sub- 
ject have crossed my desk. The great ma- 
jority are in favor of a balanced budget and 
almost without exception they express the 
conviction that a balanced budget must pre- 
cede any tax reductions. 

For the record I have selected and attached 
to my statement, 4 typical editorials; one 
from a metropolitan paper, 2 from small-city 
dailies, and 1 from a weekly paper. 

In addition, I recently sent the following 
questionnaire to all Oklahoma editors: 

1. Should Federal expenditures be limited 
to Federal income in 1954? 

2. Are you in favor of the Coudert resolu- 
tion which makes a balanced budget manda- 
tory for next year? 

3. In your judgment, do your answers to 
the two questions above coincide with the 
sentiment of the people in your community? 

Twenty percent of our editors—61 to be 
exact—have responded thus far. Every sec- 
tion of the State is represented. Here are 
the results: All 61 were in favor of a balanced 
budget, 51 were in favor of the Coudert reso- 
lution, 7 were opposed, and 3 did not vote. 
All but 8 of the editors felt their answers to 
the first 2 questions were in harmony with 
the thinking of their readers. 

Each of the seven voting against the Cou- 
dert resolution were thoughtful enough to 
explain their reasons. Fear of crippling the 
Nation’s defense effort was the predominant 
reason as indicated by the following com- 
ments; 

“No; only because of doubt as to whether 
this can be done without severe curtailment 
of our defense effort.” 

“If possible, but not if it endangers na- 
tional defense.” 

“If at all possible without weakening de- 
fense effort and harming business and coun- 
try’s morale.” 

This fear of crippling our defense effort 
as expressed by these editors is the only 
thing, gentlemen, which has prevented a 
tidal wave of protest against the unsound 
fiscal policies which have prevailed too long 
in our Federal Government. 

Citizen demands for economy have been 
thrust aside by such stock answers as “75 
percent of our budget is consumed by wars— 
past, present, and future—so where do you 
want us to cut?” 

That spending alibi is wearing thin. 

Disclosures in just the past week here in 
Washington indicate that considerable fat 
can be cut from our defense effort without 
destroying a single sinew. 
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Not one single American worthy of the 
mame wants anything done to impair our 
military strength. They are willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices to maintain a mili- 
tary force whose might dare not be chal- 
lenged. These same people are entitled to 
the assurance that their hard-earned tax 
dollar is buying a dollar’s worth of defense. 

In conclusion, let me say that this great 
Nation of ours has given me opportunities 
which I could not have found any other 
place on earth. I want to see those oppor- 
tunities preserved and perpetuated for future 
generations, 

If those opportunities and liberties which 
you and I have enjoyed are ever destroyed, 
I hope it cannot be recorded in history that 
the destruction was wrought by our own 
follies. 

Mr. Horrman, I want to express to you 
and to all members of your committee the 
deepest appreciation for your patience, your 
courtesy, and, above all, your serious and 
sympathetic consideration of this matter 
which is of vital importance to every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Believe me, we are cognizant of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities which rest on your 
shoulders. We sincerely desire to assist you 
in your conscientious and courageous efforts 
to safeguard the solvency of our Nation and 
the freedom of its people. 


Low-Rent Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this drastic action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in eliminating 
all provisions for additional low-rent 
public housing construction from the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1954 is a severe blow not only to my 
district and the city of Philadelphia, 
where it would kill the prospects of 7,116 
units, but to similarly affected areas 
throughout the country. Low-rent hous- 
ing is a boon to many of our low-income 
families and it could be termed false 
economy to say we must stop this build- 
ing at the present time because such a 
move could bring us increased Gover- 
ment costs in public assistance, police 
protection, et cetera. It has been shown 
that public housing lowers the crime 
rate, reduces the need for relief and 
charity, and provides an opportunity for 
wholesome and healthful family living 
otherwise not possible for many of our 
citizens. 

The President evidenced an interest in 
this phase of our domestic life when he 
recognized the need for and recom- 
mended 35,000 housing units in the re- 
vised budget estimate. His recommen- 
dation was sent to Congress and gave 
some hope for the future of those who 
are still living in slums and substandard 
dwellings. Now, if the House acts on 
the advice of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in this matter, it will truly be a 
heartless act and one which simply ig- 
nores the pleas for help from many low- 
income families. And it is doubly serious 
if this is permanent legislation and not 
confined to the fiscal year 1954; from 


the language of the bill it is pretty clear 
that this means the end of public hous- 
‘ing. 

Just why the members of the majority 
party want to buck the policy of the 
President on this issue is not clear to me; 
it seems to me there is a lack of harmony 
somewhere which in effect may not be 
conducive to longevity in power. 

Not only the city of Philadelphia but 
many Pennsylvania municipalities are in 
great need of Federal aid in getting peo- 
ple out of the slums and giving them a 
chance to live decently and with a ray 
of hope for a better life. We are going 
to be thoroughly convinced of this need 
if the present policy of reductions-in- 
force in Government service continues 
and our citizens are forced into lower in- 
comes. Defense workers in our densely 
populated cities and also our returning 
veterans need adequate housing at rea- 
sonable prices. In fact, our efforts to 
provide this necessary housing should be 
increased. 

This seems a bad time to just arbi- 
trarily repeal the Housing Act of 1949, 
and I hope this provision of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1954 will be stricken out, and that 
at least a minimum of 35,000 public- 
housing units can be authorized for con- 
struction, as scheduled. 


Attorney General Brownell Inspires No 
Confidence in His Own Judgment in 
Making Untrue and Unfair Statement 
On Loyalty Review Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, April 22. The editorial en- 
titled “Unfair and Untrue,” follows: 


UNFAIR AND UNTRUE 


Attorney General Brownell’s criticism of 
the present loyalty program before the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors included 
some statements that simply are not true, 
The loyalty dragnet had some loopholes, 
But there was no factual basis for Mr. 
Brownell's statement that “this discredited 
program was completely unsuccessful” and 
that “* * * it sought to probe the em- 
ployee's mind to establish a narrow test of 
the employee’s loyalty.” 

The record shows that the program was 
anything but completely unsuccessful. The 
fact is that a great deal was accomplished— 
in the face of considerable resistance from 
within and without the Federal agencies, 
While the program was discredited by some 
critics—notably the Communists and some 
non-Communists sincerely concerned over 
the risk of injustice to innocent employees 
the program was denounced as often for its 
severity as for its weaknesses. 

The Loyalty Review Board—soon to be 
abolished under a new security-risk plan 
which will provide no appeal beyond the 
head of a department, according to reports— 
has good reason to be proud of its achieve- 
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ments. Its Chairman, Hiram Bingham, re- 
cently gave some figures which show that the 
loyalty effort has been far from a failure. 
Is it fair to brand as a complete failure 
a program that, according to Mr. Bingham, 
has checked on the loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of 4 million persons; that has resulted 
in more than 17,000 investigations by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation during the 
course of which nearly 2,000 employees de- 
cided to leave the Federal service; that has 
produced more than 15,000 cases before de- 
partmental loyalty boards, of which more 
than 1,800 were closed during the proceed- 
ings by reason of resignation of the sus- 
pected employees and an additional 600 
ended in rulings against the employees? 
Was the Loyalty Review Board a failure in 
view of its record of 570 appeals considered 
and its postauditing of thousands of cases, 
in some of which the clearances granted by 
lower boards have been overruled? 

Mr. Brownell’s mind-probing sally is equal- 
ly unjustified, for the fact is that the Loyalty 
Review Board, under law and executive or- 
ders, has confined itself to examining not a 
suspect’s mind but his known statements, 
actions and affiliations. It is the policy, Mr. 
Bingham repeatedly has announced, not to 
condemn an employee for his attitudes and 
associations of many years ago, but to estab- 
lish whether he is knowingly and actively 
associated, now, with Red fronts on the At- 
torney General's blacklist and whether he 
has other associations or activities tending 
to raise a reasonable doubt as to his loyalty. 

Whatever the merits or otherwise of the 
administration’s new security program, Mr. 
Brownell inspired no confidence in his own 
judgment by his unqualified condemnation 
of the good work which Mr. Bingham and his 
associates have been doing in trying to safe- 
guard their Government. The slurring re- 
marks of the new Attorney General are a 
poor reward for those who have done their 
best to administer the loyalty program wisely 
and effectively—especially in view of the fact 
that many of these administrators are re- 
spected lawyers who have served on the 
loyalty panels at a very substantial personal 
sacrifice, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
April 18, 1953: 


TIME To Pur Ur on SHUT Up 


The things that should be done in this 
world eventually seem to get done. And so it 
will be with our ancient friend, the St. Law- 
rence seaway. For now, unless Congress at 
long last sees fit to override a powerful lobby, 
our good neighbor and ally, Canada, appears 
ready to go it alone. 

While we realize that the patience of Cana- 
dians has worn pretty thin on the subject of 
the seaway, we would like to ask their indul- 
gence for a short time, or at least until cur- 
rent congressional consideration of the proj- 
ect is settled one way or other. 

With a slight rap on wood for fear of hex- 
ing the outcome, we believe that the seaway’s 
opponents have now had all their good argu- 
ments chopped away. 

The major objection offered by the rail- 
roads—and they spearhead the antis—has 
been that the seaway would be a form of 
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Government subsidy to another form of 
transportation. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is studying a proposal to 
form a Government corporation which would 
build, maintain, and operate the portion of 
the seaway which lies totally within the 
United States. Tolls would make the invest- 
ment self-liquidating within 50 years. 

As outlined in the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, the suggested St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation would be managed 
by three directors appointed for 6-year terms 
by the President, 

The Corporation would be authorized to 
raise revenue bonds up to a maximum of 
$100 million to finance construction and op- 
erate the 27-foot-deep navigation channel 
past International Rapids and to dredge the 
river in the Thousand Islands section. 

Authorization would be contingent on as- 
surance by Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority that it would complete the navi- 
gation work needed in Canadian territory 
and that joint development of the hydro- 
electric power would be undertaken. 

Concurrently the bill assumes that New 
York State will be licensed by the Federal 
Power Commission to build and operate the 
United States part of the hydro work. New 
York would collaborate with a commission 
established by the Province of Ontario. 

The energy to be generated from the 240,- 
000 cubic feet-per-second surge of the St. 
Lawrence would then be distributed through 
privately owned facilities. 

In no sense is this project another Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, as its opponents 
would have you think. 

The railroads that would like to portage. 
Labrador iron ore over the 114-mile un- 
navigable area on the St. Lawrence appar- 
ently forget recent history when they at- 
tempt to show that the seaway is unneces- 
sary. 

Of our total shipbuilding program during 
World War II, only 3 percent (in dollar vol- 
ume) was conducted on the Great Lakes, 
purely because large ships could not squeeze 
through the 50-year-old St. Lawrence canals. 

Steel plate, girders, boilers, and engines 
in profusion poured from plants here, in 
Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. Uneco- 
nomically, they had to be shipped east, west, 
or south. Workers were pulled away from 
this area and new communities were built 
up in order to meet demands for shipping. 
It was a strange way to run a war, as well 
as frightfully costly. The price we pay and 
will continue paying is for lack of foresight 
on the seaway. 

For once we no longer hear the railroads 
grumbling about ice freezing up the seaway 
6 months a year. The same has been true 
of the Soo, yet our steel mills have gotten 
along very nicely. The ice argument al- 
ways did look pretty silly, because in almost 
the same breath the railroads were scream- 
ing about how much business they would 
lose to the seaway. First it won't do enough 
business, then too much, eh? 

The Plain Dealer has made this point be- 
fore and will go on making it: Anything 
which acts for the greater good of the greater 
number should not be impeded. 

With ocean-going vessels on the Great 
Lakes, scores more commercial products 
would leave and enter lake ports by rail. 
Costs, moreover, would be cut to the benefit 
of all. 

In recent years we generously have ex- 
tended financial aid to develop the Rhone, 
Rhine, and other European waterways. Yet 
we are completely inconsistent when it 
comes to cooperating with Canada, our 
closest and best friend. 

Canada’s methods of operating the seaway 
could be nothing except amicable, but we 
believe this country must have a share. It 
ts time for the United States to put up or 
shut up on the seaway. 


Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include some excellent recom- 
mendations suggested by Seymour E. 
Harris, chairman of the Committee on 
the New England Textile Industry, under 
the auspices of the Conference of New 
England Governors. Professor Harris 
has given liberally of his time, work, 
experience, study, and research to this 
most important industry in New Eng- 
land, and his advice from time to time 
has been most welcome and most help- 
ful to all those persons engaged in the 
textile industry in that section of the 
country. He hasmade an excellent con- 
tribution to the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and the entire New England 
States in his answer to the various in- 
tricate problems affecting the textile 
industry in the New England States. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


Memorandum to the New England Congress- 
men. 

From: Seymour E. Harris. 

Subject: Followup on issues raised by the 
report of the New England Governors’ 
Committee on the Textile Industry. 


1. Occasion for this memorandum: 

In 1952, as chairman of the New England 
Governors’ Committee on the Textile In- 
dustry, I sent Members of Congress several 
memoranda on issues raised by our study 
of the textile situation, dealing notably with 
defense contracts, minimum wage legisla- 
tion, defense amortization certificates. 

I am writing my final memorandum as a 
followup for the committee's report. Ex- 
cept for serving as chairman of the meeting 
to be held shortly with 18 representatives 
appointed by the six New England gover- 
nors, for the purpose of setting up a per- 
manent committee on the textile industry, I 
shall have finished my task. Awaiting the 
functioning of that new committee, I pre- 
sent several matters for your consideration. 

I should like to make it clear that since 
our committee is disbanded, I am writing 
this memorandum on my own. The memo- 
randum is based primarily on recommenda- 
tions of our committee; but in some in- 
stances, because of pending legislation, I 
am going beyond our recommendations, al- 
though I believe consistent with our con- 
clusions. 

2. Recommendations of the New England 
governors: 

As a result of our recommendations, the 
Conference of New England Governors agreed 
to 


(a) The setting up of a permanent textile 
committee for New England. 

(b) General approval of our report and 
proposal that we send our recommendations 
along to the permanent textile committee 
for their consideration and action. 

(c) Despatch of a letter to President Eisen- 
hower urging him to siphon more textile 
contracts through the Defense Department 
to New England, in accordance with DMP 
No. 4, notification 38, June 4, 1952. 

(d) A letter to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury urging him to end the abuse of the use 
of tax-exempt securities by municipalities to 
build plants for textile and other manu- 
facturers—actually a form of subsidy. 

(e) A letter to all New England Congress- 
men urging them to support the Green bill 
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of February 4, 1953, which would repeal scc- 
tion 10 of the Defense Production Act, Pub- 
lic Law 429, of the 82d Congress (the Ful- 
bright amendment, which has the effect of 
widening wage differentials). 

(f) A letter to the Chairman of the ICC 
urging him to correet the differential in 
truck rates of about 33 percent which now 
favors the South in the transportation of 
textiles. 

3. Further issues: 

(a) Federal policies, the tariff, and new 
industries: 

New England should receive special treat- 
ment on tariff policy. I bring to your atten- 
tion the following passage in a Report on the 
New England Economy to the President of 
the United States, July 1951: 

“During the recession of 1948-49, there was 
much opposition from New England to pro- 
posals for further cuts in tariffs. We may 
repeat that any concessions in textiles or 
leather, for example, or in any industry 
which might seriously affect the employment 
opportunities of depressed areas should be 
most carefully studied. While New England 
cannot insist upon its own interests against 
those of the entire country or the world, it 
can hope that the decline of employment in 
older industries will go on at a pace that 
makes adjustments possible with a minimum 
of hardship. In other words, if national 
policy dictates $1 billion additional imports, 
the correct policy should be reduction of 
tariff barriers for growing industries and in 
directions which affect faster growing areas 
more than others. Indeed, in the midst of a 
defense boom, reductions are not likely to be 
felt; but the possibility of later effects (say, 
in depression) should also carry weight.” 
(P. 148.) 

I also point out the following (p. 65 of 
the Textile Report): 

“It has long been Federal policy to raise 
farm prices artificially. We are aware that 
complete subjection to market forces leaves 
the farmer in a very vulnerable position. We 
do point out, however, that as a result of 
rising farm prices, in part caused by Federal 
policies, the prices of raw cotton and wool 
have since 1928 increased five times as much 
as those for rayon staples. For the textile 
industry, this has meant higher prices and 
reduced purchases. For the New England 
segment, it has meant not only the effects 
of the reduced purchases generally but also 
increased competition from synthetics. The 
development of man-made fibers not only 
reduces the market for the woolens and wor- 
steds in which New England specializes, but, 
by increasing the pressure to introduce new 
machinery and plant, it accelerates construc- 
tion and migration. And the consequent 
cultivation of synthetics by the South repre- 
sents for New England a loss of employment 
involved in preparatory work. 

“For Federal tariff policy, however defensi- 
ble on general grounds, has, by reducing 
rates on textiles by about two-thirds since 
1933, tended to weaken the competitive posi- 
tion of the textile industry. 

“Finally, Federal tax and spending policies 
have made substantial drains out of New 
England over the years. At times, the 
amounts lost by New England have been as 
much as $1 billion annually. And part of 
these funds have been used to strengthen 
the competitive position of the South.” 

One of the points emphasized throughout 
our report is that New England needs new 
industries badly and everything possible 
should be done to attract them. But we 
also emphasized that it is imperative to keep 
our old industries. (See especially pp. 72-73 
of the report.) 

The most recent report on tariffs. Trade 
and Tariff Policy in the National Interest 
(the Bell report, February 1953), points to 
the high rates on cottons and especially on 
woolens (p. 36). But in view of the current 
situation in textiles and particularly woolens 
in New England and notably Lawrence, who 
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could reasonably ask for tariff cuts in tex- 
tiles now? (The National City Bank reports 
net income after taxes of 9 woolen companies 
at minus (deficits) of $7 million in 1952 as 
compared with profits of $17 million in 1951 
and $45 million in 1952; and profits of $93 
million in 1951 for cottons. 

(b) Tax reforms: Any concessions to State 
government in the distribution of tax privi- 
leges would necessarily help New England 
which pays in much more than it gets out 
of Federal taxes. The same of course holds 
for tax reductions, although the effects would 
vary according to taxes cut. 

More generous tax allowances on depreci- 
ation would also help New England because 
of her great need for renovation. 

“The Federal Government should prevent 
loopholes in Federal taxes from being used 
as a means not only of avoiding taxes but 
also of manipulating charitable funds to 
obtain control of New England textile firms.” 
The Revenue Act of 1950 has not cured all 
these evils. (See Textile Report, pp. 58-59.) 

(c) Offshore oil: Whatever the political 
issues involved, offshore oil legislation is a 
continuance of the remarkable success of 
southern Congressmen in getting across leg- 
islation which gives to the South income 
and resources belonging to the rest of the 
country. 

(d) Other pending and possible legisla- 
tion: 

Social security: Some form of reinsurance 
or Federal loans (or use of undisbursed un- 
employment insurance funds by the Federal 
Government) for unemployment insurance 
would help New England greatly. Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island have had serious 
spells of unemployment for many years. In 
fact, Rhode Island has had the highest un- 
employment of any State in the Union over 
16 years. 

Agricultural policy: Obviously a region 
which imports most of its food and raw ma- 
terials and is experiencing obstacles in ex- 
porting manufactured goods is penalized by 
any policies which raise the prices of food 
and raw materials. 

(e) Immigration legislation: You might be 
interested in an estimate of Louis Bean, of 
the Department of Agriculture, before the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization (October 1952). 

The restrictions of immigration over the 
last 25 years have especially hurt the North- 
east. The population of the whole country 
would have been 16.897 millions more had 
these restrictions not been introduced. Of 
this total, Massachusetts would have ac- 
counted for 1.087 millions and Connecticut 
400,000. Bean’s estimate of loss of income in 
1951 for Massachusetts was $1.9 billion, Con- 
necticut $0.8 billion, Rhode Island $0.4 bil- 
lion, or for the three States 11 percent of the 
Nation's total loss of $29.4 billion. (Their 
proportion of the Nation’s income was but 
5% percent.) 

In conclusion, I hope—and I am sure that 
the Governors and members of the Textile 
Committee all hope—that our proposals and 
those of the permanent committee will be 
given serious consideration by New England 
Congressmen. 

APRIL 16, 1953. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Founding 
of Lewisburg, Pa., National Bank by 
William Cameron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very inter- 
esting article on the Camerons of Penn- 
sylvania, as published in the Sunbury 
(Pa.) Daily Item of March 30,1953. The 
article was compiled by Dr. Charles M. 
Steese. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAMERONS IN UNION COUNTY LINKED WITH 
CENTENNIAL OF BANK 


(Compiled for the Daily Item by Dr. Charles 
M. Steese, secretary of the Union County 
Historical Society) 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well thy part, there all the honor lies.“ 

This year the Lewisburg National Bank 
celebrates its 100th anniversary. Because of 
the fact that this institution was founded by 
William Cameron, Sr., the writer was 
prompted to assemble all available data con- 
cerning the Cameron family in Union 
County. 

The accompanying picture is from a por- 
trait of William Cameron, painted in 1869, 
and which is now among the collection of 
the Pennsylvania State Museum in Harris- 
burg. 

Charles Cameron was born at Inverness, 
Scotland, in 1750, and 5 years later came to 
America with his father, Simon Cameron, 
and settled at Donegal Church, in Lancaster 
County. In 1794 Charles Cameron was mar- 
ried to Martha Pfoutz (Foutz), a daughter 
of Conrad Pfoutz, who became famous as an 
Indian fighter during the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Wars. 

To this union eight children were born: 
William, John, Simon, James, Daniel, Eliza, 
Jane, and Catherine. (Of these children, 
Simon Cameron will be remembered for his 
distinguished service as United States Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, Secretary of War, and 
Ambassador to Russia. Col. James Cameron, 
who lost his life at the Battle of Bull Run, 
was the first Union officer to be killed in the 
Civil War.) Charles Cameron made his home 
at Maytown, in Lancaster County, where he 
conducted a tavern and tailor shop. 

But he met with serious financial reverses 
and in 1808 lost everything he owned. Sev- 
eral of his friends went together and pro- 
vided funds with which to purchase a large 
flat boat and the necessary household uten- 
sils, and Charles Cameron and his family 
started up the river, planning to make their 
home in Buffalo Valley, where Conrad Pfoutz 
had once lived as a pioneer. The flatboat 
was manned by long poles at the hands of 
the elder Cameron and his son William. 

The family first settled in Sunbury, but in 
1810 moved to Washingtonville, and about a 
year later to Lewisburg, where the father 
opened a tailor shop, with his son, William, 
as apprentice. Charles Cameron died in 
Lewisburg, January 16, 1814, and his wife, 
Martha Pfoutz Cameron, died November 10, 
1830. 

William Cameron, Sr. (son of Charles), 
was born in Lancaster County, October 15, 
1795. Until the death of his father he had 
worked in his tailor shop. In September 
1814 he volunteered as a private in the 
Northumberland Blues, in Colonel Weirick’s 
regiment, and served until the war came 
to an end in December 1814, On January 
5, 1820, he married Eleanor, daughter of 
Hugh McLaughlin. She was born June 20, 
1803. They were the parents of the follow- 
ing children: (1) Elizabeth, born November 
22, 1820, married John A. Green, and died 
June 6, 1867; (2) Mary, born on March 25, 
1822, married Hon. John B. Packer, of Sun- 
bury; (3) Martha Jane, born February 6, 
1826, and died November 17, 1831; (4) Mar- 
garet Maria, born July 11, 1829, and died 
November 19, 1832; (5) Mary Martha, born 
July 20, 1831; (6) Simon, born May 18, 1834, 
and died April 10, 1835; (7) William Jr., 
born April 27, 1837, and died November 29; 
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1861 (member of the bar of Union County); 
(8) Jane, born September 23, 1840, married 
Dr. Francis C. Harrison in 1866 and died 
November 16, 1932, 

William Cameron, Sr., was appointed a 
justice of the peace in 1827 by Governor 
Shulze and held this office for many years, 
the only public office in which he ever 
served. From this he acquired the title of 
Squire Cameron, From 1839 to 1841 he was 
engaged in the wholesale dry goods busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. He also formed a part- 
nership with his brother Gen. Simon Cam- 
eron and they did much contract work in 
the canal and railroad construction. 

In 1853 he established a savings bank in 
Lewisburg which was incorporated April 20 
of that year and which began business Sep- 
tember 19. This institution later became the 
Lewisburg National Bank, William Cameron 
was its first president and continued to act 
as such for many years. By careful business 
dealings, during his lifetime, William Cam- 
eron amassed a fortune as also did his 
brother Simon, These two men are an ex- 
ample of what America means as a land 
of opportunity. Without one cent to start 
them out, they were both millionaires when 
they died. 

The many acts of kindness and gener- 
osity of William Cameron are too numerous 
to be recorded here. Those who remember 
him are proud to tell that no one in Lewis- 
burg of whom he had knowledge ever went 
cold or hungry. Among his many acts of 
public generosity was his gift to the Lewis- 
burg fire company which was named in his 
honor and which organization still carries 
his name. 

William Cameron died September 10, 1877. 
His wife, Eleanor McLaughlin Cameron, died 
April 23, 1886. 


Youth Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Judge G. S. Griffith, 
from the Oakdale (La.) Journal of 
March 12, 1953: 


MR. AND MRS. PARENT, ARE You To BLAME?— 
Warp JUDGE or WARD 5, ALLEN PARISH, OF- 
FERS SOME TIMELY SUGGESTIONS ON YOUTH 
‘TRAINING 

(By Judge G. S. Griffith) 

Juvenile delinquents are not born, as 
thought so by many; they are made. The 
real trouble in the majority of cases is adult 
delinquency. Many a well-meaning parent 
is contributing to the delinquency of his or 
her child without realizing it. It is with this 
thought in mind that I bring to your atten- 
tion some outstanding facts. High on our 
list of contributing factors to delinquency is 
that of the broken home. Children are the 
real victims and sufferers of the divorce 
court. They must pay the consequences of 
parental irresponsibility and selfishness. J, 
Edgar Hoover once said, I wish that all par- 
ents who contemplate breaking up their 
homes might see the case histories that cross 
my desk.” 

Incompatibility of the parents not only 
upset the adult mentally but also contrib- 
utes to the emotional instability of their 
children. The start down the road of de- 
linquency by many children can be traced to 
their home environment. Parents who con- 
tinually disagree and quarrel with each other 
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should seek to settle their differences away 
from the hearing and seeing of their chil- 
dren. The lack of responsibility, far more 
than the lack of money, starts a child on a 
career of crime. 

Many children from well-to-do homes have 
entered into delinquency out of irrespon- 
sibility and a desire for a thrill. A study 
of the homes of these young people showed 
that in practically every case, they came 
from average or better homes; homes that 
had at least their share of this world’s mate- 
rial possessions, and there was no need for 
the young person to enter crime to get any 
of the necessities of life. But a thorough 
study of the cases will generally show that 
irresponsibility and a desire for a thrill, with 
no thought of the property rights of the 
other person, are the real factors. However, 
I must add just here, that many, many times 
the parents are the determining factors. In 
this fast mechanical age in which we live, 
outside influences from far and near have 
their effect upon our children, both good and 
bad. 

The family car makes its contribution to 
delinquency. Many cases of teenagers in 
family cars caught in various forms of delin- 
quency, should bring alarm and caution to 
all parents. This record can be duplicated 
from police records in practically every city 
in our Nation. Crime stories carried on the 
IV. movie screens, radios, and crime books 
are probably influencing our young people 
more than anything else today. That young 
alert mind seeing the mistake of the villian 
sees himself smart enough to get away with 
it and commit the perfect crime and before 
long is actually committing the crime to see 
if he can outsmart the law. Many cases 
before the juvenile courts every day when 
asked where they got the idea, have said, 
“from the movie” or TV“ or “radio” or 
some “detective book.” Parents should pick 
the movies, TV programs and books that are 
wholesome and worthwhile for their children. 

What is the solution? What can we par- 
ents do? One thing we must remember is 
that it takes a “heap of living in a house 
to make it a home.” The outside world is 
seeking to lure each member of the family 
away from the home, and it is not an easy 
thing to make and keep a home together in 
this day and age. A radio program has 
given us the best clue to date to the answer 
of our problem, “The home that prays to- 
gether, stays together.” Behind the home 
and undergirding it, stands the influence of 
the church with all of its various organiza- 
tions to help make each member of the 
family a “new creation” in Christ. With the 
help of God, we can build the right kind of 
home with a Christian influence that will 
strengthen our children with the same deter- 
mination of Daniel, who when tempted to 
do wrong said, “I will not defile my body.” 

We need a return to the older days when 
the whole family went to Sunday school and 
church together as a family unit. They sat 
together, sang together, prayed together, and 
then were able to get out and face the temp- 
tations of the world and each remain pure in 
heart and mind and body. 


James C. Self, Sr., Honored as 1952’s 
Man of the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 


Record an article entitled “Success Is 
Due to Coworkers,” published in the An- 
derson (S. C.) Independent of April 4, 
1953. It has to do with tributes paid to 
3 C. Self, Sr., as 19528 Man of the 
South. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recrop, 
as follows: 
Success. Is DUE To COWORKERS 
(By Hoke Smith May) 


GREENWOOD, April 3.—The grand old man 
of the southern textile industry, James C. 
Self, Sr., tonight accepted, humbly and gra- 
ciously, the thanks and praise of people over 
the Nation as he was officially designated 
1952’s Man of the South. 

Ceremonies in the Oregon Hotel here 
marked the first time that a South Caro- 
linian has received the highest award which 
Dixie can bestow upon one of its leaders. 

It also was one of the rare occasions on 
which Jim Self has made a public address 
and it was a speech of acceptance which 
characterized the man's modesty and hu- 
mility. 

Accepting the Man of the South scroll 
from Reuben B. Robertson, himself a former 
recipient of the award, Self told the audience 
of more than 300 business and industrial 
leaders who had traveled here from all parts 
of the United States: 

“Your applause is heart-warming, Mr. 
Robertson, and has placed me in the com- 
pany of distinguished southerners. I am 
deeply grateful to the chamber of commerce, 
which sponsored this dinner and to all of 
you who have come here. 

“Any success I have had is largely due not 
so much to me but to the able associates 
and coworkers who make up our organiza- 
tion. They have been faithful and loyal and 
I have been fortunate in being associated 
with such good people.” 

The rising star of the new South became 
as much a part of the celebration tonight 
as the presentation of the “Man of the 
South” award, Self, who has built in Green- 
wood a great textile organization and a pat- 
tern of industrial progress which serves as a 
model for industries everywhere, called him- 
self “intensely southern.” 

“I love the South,” he continued. “In my 
life covering 76 years, I have seen the South 
rise Phoenix-like from ashes and bankruptcy 
to become an important segment of the Na- 
tion. In an economic sense, the South has 
been reborn. Many people from other sec- 
tions are discovering its great potential 
which could easily inaugurate a new and im- 
portant era in the Nation. 

“One hundred years ago, Horace Greely 
said ‘Go west, young man.“ If he lived to- 
day, he would say, ‘Go south.’ No one who 
knows the facts can doubt that the borders 
of the South have become the Nation’s great- 
est frontier.” 

When the industrialist returned to his 
seat, to the cheers of the hundreds there, 
Congressman W. J. BRYAN Dorn, the toast- 
master, observed: 

“I have known that he is a great indus- 
trialist and a great leader but this was the 
first opportunity I have had to learn that he 
also is a great orator.” 

In good humor, Self replied, “Don’t handle 
the truth so carelessly.” 

Robertson, chairman of the board of the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., of Canton, 
N. C., said of Self. “Success has come to him 
in an unusual degree and he has used this 
success to benefit his associates, his com- 
munity, and his fellowmen.” 

Robertson was introduced by Col. Hubert 
Lee, editor and publisher of Dixie Business 

ine. It was in a nationwide poll con- 
ducted by Dixie Business that Self was 
named “Man of the South.” 

Lee, former staff member of the Anderson 
newspapers, founded the “Hall of Fame for 
the Living.” 
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There were words of praise from United 
States Senator Burnet R. MAYBANK who said 
that he had “come to pay my humble re- 
spects to a great industrialist and a great 
South Carolinian.” 

Senator OLIN D. JoHNsTon was unable to 
attend the meeting because of the press of 
affairs in Washington, 

The program was capped with an address 
by Robert C. Jackson, of Washington, D. C., 
who correlated the “story of Jim Self” with 
the American way of life. 

Jackson, executive vice president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
reviewed the “forces of our American sys- 
tem—economic, political and moral—which 
make a ‘Greenwood story’ possible, which 
make the life and accomplishments of Jim 
Self something real instead of somebody's 
wishful thinking.” 

The Jim Self story, he said, probably would 
not have happened in any other nation, be- 
cause many other nations lack the essen- 
tial ingredients that make up such a story. 

The first of these ingredients is freedom 
which leads to opportunity, which, in its 
turn, leads to ambition, he said. Jackson 
added: 

“Did you ever stop to think that people 
who aren't members of a free society don't 
have much ambition? The reason is that 
they don’t have the opportunity to achieve 
anything.” 

Ambition, he continued, is responsible for 
determination, ingenuity, aggressiveness, and 
pride which Jackson called “end products of 
freedom * * * the reason that freedom is 
important * * * the forces which create 

rogress.“ 

For in this country when we say we want 
to preserve our free- enterprise system, or our 
American type of capitalistic system what 
we really mean is that we want to preserve - 
the system that encourages incentive, pride, 
determination, and resourcefulness on the 
part of individuals.” 

The ceremonies here tonight were carried 
over a 10-station South Carolina and Georgia 
radio network. 

In making presentation of the award, Mr. 
Robertson said he wanted “to express my 
cordial thanks to Col, Hubert Lee, editor of 
Dixie Business, for the honor and privilege 
he has extended to me in asking me to make 
the presentation of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice award for 1953.” 

He pointed out that Colonel Lee’s flowers- 
for-the-living idea has been carried forward 
by him almost singlehanded for nearly a 
decade and he has had no reward other 
than the consciousness that he has done 
something that makes life more stimulating 
and more interesting for those who live in 
the South, 

“Poets, artists, soldiers, and statesmen,” 
he said, “all receive popular acclaim and 
have monuments erected in their honor, but 
you seldom see similar recognition accorded 
a successful businessman—probably because 
Mr. Average Citizen feels that the business- 
man is activated by that force, which by 
some, is looked upon as sordid—that is— 
the profit motive. 

“Properly evaluated, dollar-and-cent gains 
are tokens of progress as well as being nèc- 
essary for survival, but what really keeps the 
businessman going is the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

“I would not disparage the works of the 
great artists, statesmen, and soldiers who 
have brought inspiring influences into our 
lives,” he said, “but after all, the higher 
standards of living, the greater security 
brought into community life by a success- 
ful industry, affect the happiness of thou- 
sands of individuals even more intimately 
than the works of the artists. Culture is a 
fine and worthy objective but it is not a 
satisfying substitute for a full dinner pail.” 

Referring to Mr. Self, he said: “Success 
has come to him in unusual degree. He has 
used that success to better the lot of his 
associates in overalls, in white-collar jobs, 
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and the fellow citizens of his community. 
He has dreamed dreams but had the prac- 
tical skill and the perseverance to make those 
dreams come true.” 


Editorial on President Eisenhower’s For- 
eign-Policy Speech Before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial published in the 
Chicago Daily News of April 17, com- 
mending President Eisenhower upon his 
well-considered foreign-policy speech, 
which he made recently before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHALLENGE TO PEACE—PRESIDENT CHARTS THE 
ROAD TO UNITED STATES-RUSSIAN HARMONY 


President Eisenhower has made a historic 
declaration of American foreign policy. His 
speech before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors was even more than that. It 
was a masterly expression of what decent 
men hold to be true, desirable and attain- 
able goals of international society. 

It was a body blow at the Communist pre- 
tense of being the peace seekers. For he 
made crystal clear this Nation's deep desire 
for peace and challenged the new masters of 
the Kremlin to match it in deeds instead of 
words. 

His challenge was the more forceful be- 
cause he had wisely held his fire previously, 
in order to speak at a psychological moment 
im the relations of Russia with China as well 
as in those of the Red entente with the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. Eisenhower asked what every man 18 
asking: Why can't mankind enjoy the full 
fruits of his civilization instead of wasting 
much of them on war and preparation for 
war? He pointed out that the present di- 
vision of the world at best means a future 
of costly tension under which neither way 
of life can really flourish. At worst, it means 
the horror of atomic war. 

The President put the price of cold war in 
terms that any schoolboy could appreciate. 
A heavy bomber costs 30 schoolhouses, or two 
powerplants capable of serving two medium- 
sized cities, or two hospitals, or 50 miles of 
highway. 

A half-million bushels of wheat goes into 
a single fighter plane. And this is still a 
hungry world. The bill for a destroyer would 
house 8,000 persons. And there are still 
slums. 

“Every gun that is made,” Mr. Eisenhower 
said, “every warship launched, every rocket 
fired signifies—in the final sense—a theft 
from those who hunger and are not fed, 
those who are cold and are not clothed. This 
world in arms * * * is spending the sweat 
Of its laborers, the genius of its scientists, the 
hopes of its children.” 

The cost of war and the promise of peace 
today, are that simple. They have usually 
been that simple. But it is not often that 
the head of a great mation puts them so 
simply. 

We wish that the plain people in Russia 
and other Communist countries could hear 


this speech. But this is not likely to happen, 
and Mr, Eisenhower knew it. That is why he 
made so direct an appeal—and so strong a 
challenge—to the men who dictate the lives 
of those millions. 

In this challenge he reminded our late 
allies of what seemed to be the universal hope 
for peace at the victorious conclusion of 
World War II. He said bluntly that the fail- 
ure of those hopes lies on the doorstep of 
one ally, the Soviet Union. 

He made it equally plain that this time, 
eager as this Nation is for peace, it will no 
longer accept mere words of good intentions. 
He demanded acts of peace that will show 
a Communist willingness to live and let live. 

He asked for an honorable armistice in 
Korea as the first evidence of Communist 
sincerity. And it is important to note that 
he added to this the prompt initiation of 
political discussions leading to the holding 
of free elections in a united Korea. 

The President listed other concrete acts of 
peace the Reds can substitute for their empty 
talk. He cited the unification of Germany, 
the freeing of the European satellites, an end 
to other aggression in Asia. 

“Even a few such clear and specific acts,” 
he said, “such as the Soviet Union's signa- 
ture upon an Austrian treaty, or its release 
of the thousands of prisoners still held from 
World War II, would be impressive signs of 
sincere intent. They would carry a power 
of persuasion unmatched by any amount of 
oratory.” 

At the same time that Mr. Eisenhower 
challenged the Communists to substitute 
deeds for spurious peace talk, he gave the 
new leaders of the Soviet Union a superb 
opening for an about-face. 

Reminding them that a 30-year era ended 
when Josef Stalin died, he said: 

“Now a new leadership has assumed power 
in the Soviet Union. Its links to the past, 
however strong, cannot bind it completely. 
Its future is, in great part, its own to make,” 
And then he warned them: 

“This new leadership confronts a free 
world aroused, as rarely in its history, by the 
will to stay free.” He is right. Laggard as 
parts of the free world may seem in uniting 
for common defense, it is nevertheless united 
to a degree undreamed in similar crises in 
history. , 

It is easy to see the weaknesses in NATO, 
the hesitancies and petty selfishnesses of 
some of our allies, the wastes and blundering 
in some of our own policies. But that is not 
to see the situation whole. 

Neither Hitler nor the Imperial Germany 
of 1914 faced anything remotely resembling 
such a combination of other powers and 
opinion as the Kremlin would face should it 
choose to push on toward the inevitable re- 
sult of continued aggression. Malenkov and 
Mao must know it. They are not fools. 

While he was speaking to the Communists, 
the President held out another promise to 
the rest of the world when he intimated 
that his Government would be “ready to 
ask its people to join with all nations in 
devoting a substantial percentage of the 
savings achieved by disarmament to a fund 
for world aid and reconstruction.” 

That, of course, would be up to the people. 
They would be entitled to ask guaranties of 
all other nations involved as the President 
himself is asking guaranties of the Commu- 
nist leaders. But we believe there would be 
little quarrel with such a sharing if we could 
reap the profit of peace. 

Mr. Eisenhower expressed what is in the 
hearts of people everywhere, behind the Iron 
Curtain as well as in the free world when 
he asked: “Is there no other way the world 
may live?” 

There certainly is another way. Nobody 
knows it better than the American people. 
Their President has expressed their deepest 
convictions and desires in an eloquence with 
which they have not often been expressed. 

He has voiced these aspirations without 
emptv idealism, with full knowledge of the 
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alternative and a resolution to meet this 
alternative if it becomes necessary. In do- 
ing this, he has at once put the enemy on 
the defensive and given him every chance 
to cease being an enemy. 

Mr. Eisenhower has, we believe, demon- 
strated the stature which the voters of this 
Nation saw in him last November. This 
speech will be received with profound atten- 
tion from London to Hong Kong. We even 
dare hope it will be listened to in Moscow 
and Peiping. 


Emergency Law Sought in Letters to 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, an article by Edward T. Folliard, 
headed “Emergency Law Sought in Let- 
ters to Congress,” which was published 
in the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


, EMERGENCY Law SOUGHT IN LETTERS To CON- 


GRESS— REFUGEES IN Europe WouLp Be An- 
MITTED TO UNITED STATES DURING 2-YEAR 
PERIOD 

(By Edward T. Folliard) 


President Eisenhower yesterday asked 
Congress for an emergency immigration law 
to allow 240,000 refugees in. Europe to enter 
the United States in the next 2 years. 

He pointed out that the number of refu- 
gees had been increased in recent months by 
a steady westward flow of people who have 
braved death to escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948, under 
which 339,000 European refugees were ad- 
mitted to the United States, expired early in 
1952, except for certain provisions, Even as 
it went off the books, thousands were fleeing 
Soviet-controlled East Germany. In March 
1952 former President Turman asked Con- 
gress to admit 100,000 refugees a year for 
3 years. 

QUEEN URGES ASSISTANCE 

Last month Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands urged President Eisenhower to take the 
leadership in meeting the problem. She said 
there were “over 400,000 refugees living in 
camps in Europe,” and that the number was 
growing daily. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal, which 
calls for the special admission of 120,000 
immigrants a year for the next 2 years, was 
made in letters to Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nixon, Speaker Josepa MarTIn, and Senator 
STYLES Brincks, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, president pro tempore of the Senate. 

The Chief Executive said: 

“We are all aware of the tragic develop- 
ments of the past several years which have 
left countless thousands of individuals home- 
less refugees in the heart of Europe. In 
recent months, the number of refugees has 
been increased by the steady flow of escapees 
who have braved death to escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain. These refugees and 
escapee searching desperately for freedom 
look to the free world for haven.” 


UNITED STATES FRIENDS CONCERNED 


“In addition, the problem of population 
pressures continues to be a source of urgent 
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concern in several friendly countries in 
Europe. 

“It is imperative that we join with the 
other nations in helping find a solution to 
these grave questions. These refugees, escap- 
ees, and distressed peoples now constitute an 
economic and political threat of growing 
magnitude. They look to traditional-Amer- 
ican humanitarian concern for the op- 
pressed. International political considera- 
tions are also factors which are involved. 
We should take reasonable steps to help these 
people to the extent that we share the obli- 
gation of the free world. 

„Therefore, after consideration of all the 
points of view which have been presented, I 
recommend, within the framework of the 
immigration laws, the enactment of emer- 
gency immigration legislation for the special 
admission of 120,000 immigrants per year for 
the next 2 years. ; 

“In order to help resolve this current im- 
migration and refugee problem in the tradi- 
tion of our American policy, I urge that 
Congress give this recommendation its earli- 
est consideration.” . 

General Eisenhower’s statement that it 
was an “obligation of the free world” sug- 
gests that the United States expects coun- 
tries like Australia and those in South 
America and Central America to admit some 
of the European refugees. 


Decrease in Caucasian Population of 
Hawaiian Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor» an article published in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of April 14, 1953, with 
reference to the decrease in the Cau- 
casian population of the Hawaiian 
Islands. This article points out the fact 
that the Caucasian race is rapidly fading 
out in Hawaii. Since 1948, 111,019 Cau- 
casians have left the Territory, and 
today this element constitutes only 14.8 
percent of the total population. The 
Caucasian people and Hawaiian people 
make up only 39 percent of the popula- 
tion. I feel that this factor should re- 
ceive much consideration by the Mem- 
bers of the Congress when the Hawaiian 
statehood bill is brought up. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAUCASIAN POPULATION OFF 111,019 SINCE 
JULY 1948 

The Caucasian population of the islands 
is dropping rapidly, according to figures ob- 
tained from the board of health and the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, it was re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Since July 1, 1948, 111,019 Caucasians have 
left the Territory and today this element 
constitutes only 14.8 percent of the total 
468,838 population, a report by the Bureau 
of Health statistics shows. 

Conversely, the population of Japanese an- 
cestry has grown proportionately. Five years 
ago there were 175,280 persons of Japanese 
ancestry and 180,480 Caucasians. Today 
there are 189,219 Japanese or 40.8 percent as 
against 69,461 Caucasians or 14.8 percent, 


As of January 1, 1953, the population of 
the city of Honolulu was 233,888 and the 
balance of Honolulu County 94,306. In other 
words, the population on Oahu constitutes 
70 percent of the total population of the 
Territory. 

All racial elements of population except 
Caucasian have been growing in the past 
5 years. Hawaiian and part Hawaiian have 
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risen from 80,760 in 1948 to 92,644; Filipino 
from 53,640 to 62,936; Chinese 30,530 to 32,- 
139, and other races (including Puerto Rican, 
Korean, Negro, Samoan, etc.), from 18,810 
to 22,439. 

In other words, the Japanese figures have 
risen 12,939, Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, 
11,884, Filipino 9,296, Chinese, 1,609, and 
others 3,629, 

Following is the complete tabulation: 


Civilian population estimates, Territory of Hawaii 


GEOGRAPHIC AREA 


F NI N FIO i ocd nen cnmnccthvenipacekupensanns 
City of Honolulu 
Balance of Honolulu County 
City of Hilo, Hawaii 4 
Balance of Hawaii County 3 

O A L AAA 
County of Maui (includes Lanai, Maui, and Molo- 
kai, excluding Kalawao). .....--.:-.--....------- 
County of Kauai (includes Nlihau) 


POPULATION BY RACES 


ee ene 


. ee sca he aie betel thaw mh aman halons 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian. å 


Jan. 1, 1953 


Number 


Number, | crease, 

July 1, | July 1, 

Percent 104 1948- 

Jan. 1, 

1953- 
00.0 | 470,747 | —1,909 | 540,500 | —71. 662 
49.9 3 —2,482 | 277,129 | —43, 241 
20. 1 90, +3, 753 94, 520 —214 
5.5 26, 659 —774 29, 620 —3, 735 
8.3 39,942 | —1, 088 45, 250 — 6, 390 
1 32¹ —2¹ 411 —111¹ 
9.8 47,341 | —1, 211 57,077 | —10, 947 
6.3 20, 501 — 36, 493 —7, 018 
540,500 | —71, 662 
176,280 | +12, 939 
80,760 | +11, 884 
180, 480 | —111, 019 

, 640 9, 
, 530 1, 

18, 810 +3, 629 


1 Other includes Puerto Rican, Korean, Negro, Samoan, ete, 
Source: Bureau of Health Statistics, Tabulation and Analysis Section, 


Letter by Dr. D. F. Fleming in Opposition 
to the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Dr. Dana F. Fleming, 
research professor of international re- 
lations, at Vanderbilt University, on the 
Bricker amendment. Dr. Fleming is a 
thorough student of international and 
constitutional law. He has written sev- 
eral books and treatises on these sub- 
jects and on political science. His letter 
is an excellent statement of objections 
to the Bricker amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 7, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: As a student of 
the treatymaking power for the past 35 
years, I would like to express the deep alarm 
I feel over the Bricker resolution. 

Although apparently innocent and in- 
nocuous on its face, this is the most astound- 
ing and dangerous constitutional proposal 
I have ever seen. I am unable to credit the 
evidence of my eyes when I see the names 
of so many Senators sponsoring its intro- 
duction, and unable to believe that all of 


* allies; 


these sponsors will finally vote for the res- 
olution. 

If they do, these results will follow: (1) 
The power of the United States Government 
to conduct its foreign relations will be 
paralyzed; (2) we will be unable to play 
our part as the leader of the free world, or 
to keep the friendship and support of our 
(3) our membership in the United 
Nations will be undermined and most prob- 
ably ended; and (4) we will be plunged into 
a self-destroying isolationism far more dan- 
gerous than the isolationism of the 1920's. 

If these predictions seem extreme, con- 
sider what is concealed in this mild-appear- 
ing resolution. First, it sets up an assump- 
tion that the Executive and the Senate may 
abridge our constitutional rights by ratify- 
ing nefarious treaties and firmly forbids 
that—for all time and eternity. 

Then section 2 forestalls all future Sen- 
ates from approving any treaty allowing the 
United Nations or any other international 
organization, or any foreign power, to “super- 
vise, control, or adjudicate, that is to sub- 
vert, the rights of our citizens. The im- 
plication, cries out that this crime will 
surely be committed, unless the Senate 
passes now a self-denying ordinance good 
for the centuries. 

But this is not enough. Some future 
Senate might slumber momentarily while 
a clever treaty subverting our rights slipped 
through. This must not happen. There- 
fore the double lock of section 3 is proposed, 
that no treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law unless through the enactment 
of specific legislation by the Congress. 
Within the two concentric walls of this 
paper fortress our liberties are to be secure 
from foreign pilfering for all the milleniums 
to come. 

Largely because a lower court in California 
recently suggested, unsuccessfully, that the 
U.N. Charter forbade race discrimination in 
the United States, all future assaults of this 
kind upon our liberties, and upon the powers 
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of the States, are now to be precluded by a 
stern prohibition forbidding all Presidents 
and Senates from tampering with our “do- 
mestic jurisdietion“—a concept which is 
slowly changing, in spite of anything that 
one mortal Senate can do. 

The assumption behind all of these locks 
and double locks upon the future is so 
strange as to be almost incredible. The 
Senate has traditionally been a jealous 
watchdog of treaties. It has developed an 
effective, and sometimes deadly, technique of 
attaching amendments and reservations to 
treaties, all designed to protect us against 
any conceivable future harm. The Senate 
is also fortified by the two-thirds vote on 
treaties which gives the opponents of any 
treaty twice the power of the proponents. 

Yet all this is not enough. The Senate 
now proposes to perform one last supreme 
aet of self-abnegation which will prevent it 
from destroying the rights of American citi- 
zens in any coming era. Future Senates are 
not to be trusted. They might be traitorous 
or irresponsible. Only this Senate, led by 
a flash of prophetic wisdom, is dependable. 
It must tie and fetter all future Senates— 
and the American people—so tightly that no 
future error can ever be committed. 

This tendency toward messianic self-de- 
struction has been growing in the United 
States Senate for some 40 years. It is clearly 
discernible in the history of our treaty mak- 
ing. Even so noble a Senator as George W. 
Norris strove mightily for reservations to our 
adherence to the world court which would 
guarantee us total, permanent protection 
against foreign wiles and courts. In 1935 
he argued in the Senate that things might 
“be different 50 years from now,” and that 
“there may come controversies after we are 
dead and gone.” With total solicitude for 
the weaker generations to follow, he was not 
willing to leave any problems for them to 
face or solve. 

Now this passion for the ultimate in safety 
has come to its full fruit. The 1953 Senate 
proposes to forestall the commission of all 
future mistakes, until some atomic war shall 
end all Senates. 

This, it would seem, might be enough for 
one Senate to undertake. But to make as- 
surance absolutely certain, section 4 of the 
Bricker resolution attempts substantially to 
take out of the hands of the President the 
indispensable power to make executive agree- 
ments. ` 

This is a constitutional revolution which 
might well bring the conduct of our foreign 
relations to disastrous paralysis. Our treaty 
procedure is already more rigid than that of 
any other important democracy in the world, 
and it should have been liberalized long 
ago. But instead of reform in this direc- 
tion it is now proposed that the one tool 
which has enabled us to conduct our for- 
eign affairs with any flexibility—executive 
agreements—be taken from the hands of 
the Executive. In a rapidly changing world, 
when our very survival depends upon the 
mobility and flexibility of our action in 
world affairs, folly could not go further. 

Nevertheless it will be done, unless Presi- 
dent Eisenhower makes quickly a powerful 
defense of the powers of his office. Other- 
wise he will find the most essential tools 
for the discharge of his responsibilities 
broken in his hands. He is confronted with 
a plausible move which would in fact dis- 
rupt the whole balance of power and prac- 
tice under which we have successfully con- 
ducted our foreign relations—and preserved 
our national life—for a century and a half. 
Unless the President gives the indispensable 
leadership at once, he will pass on the powers 
of his office very dan y diminished. 

I am certain that many of the Senators 
who have sponsored this resolution do not 
think of themselves as isolationists, Yet 
the effect of its adoption must be to plunge 
us into a self-imposed isolation more per- 
ilous by far than that of the twenties. 


Then there was some margin for error. Now 
there is none left. We did get a second 
chance, but we cannot count on a third 
chance, Time and events have moved on, 
and will continue to do so, 

In the twenties we strove valiantly to 
isolate ourselves behind the paper walls of 
neutrality laws, and events promptly blew 
them away. Now we are at it again. This 
time we are not trying to wall war out; 
we are trying to wall ourselves in from the 
alleged insidious attacks of the United Na- 
tions. But this time we can build our paper 
walis only at the plain risk of a self-isola- 
tion that could well be fatal. The other 
nations are not afraid that the United Na- 
tions will lift up standards of living and of 
human rights. Only we in our majesty and 
power are afraid of the United Nations. 

The Bricker resolution is not mere per- 
fectionist tinkering. It is a sledgehammer 
blow at the living body of the Constitution 
of the United States, and an invitation to 
national disaster. 

The heaviest kind of responsibility rests 
on the Senate in this matter. If the Senate 
approves this proposal, the current fears and 
frustrations from which our people suffer 
will, in all probability, carry it into the 
Constitution, leaving us hamstrung in a time 
of crisis, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. F. FLEMING, 
Research Professor of International Re- 
lations of Vanderbilt University. 


Utilization of the Civil Air Carriers by the 
Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication that I have 
received from Oswald Ryan, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1953. 
Hon, THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. LANE: Please accept my apologies 
for not answering your letter sooner but, as 
you may know, I have been testifying before 
several congressional committees during this 
recent period and have been unable to han- 
dle matters as expeditiously as I would wish. 

Your letter referred to your remarks in the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
March 25, inquiring why Air Force personnel 
are transported to Korea by civil air carriers 
rather than by the Air Force itself. The ex- 
tent to which the Department of Defense 
utilizes civil air carriers to meet its trans- 
port needs is a matter under the jurisdiction 
of that agency rather than the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and I suppose they have defi- 
nite reasons for the policy. There are a 
number of considerations, however, which I 
believe warrant the Department of Defense 
utilizing to the greatest extent practicable 
the civil air transportation system and I 
would like to mention some of them. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was 
designed to promote an air transportation 
system adequate to meet the needs of the 
postal service, commerce, and the national 
defense. At the opening of World War II 
half of the civil air fleet was turned over to 
the military to assist in providing airlift 
capacity to meet their needs and a sub- 
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stantial part of the personnel required in 
the expanded air transportation arms of the 
various military departments came from the 
operating personnel of civil air transporta- 
tion, Again, when the Korean hostilities 
began, 66 four-engine planes were im- 
mediately made available and utilized to 
provide emergency airlift capacity for the 
Armed Forces, It is planned at present that 
in the event of a more widespread outbreak 
in hostilities the civil air transportation 
system would immediately provide an even 
larger number of four-engine planes for the 
use of the military. Under these circum- 
stances, we believe it desirable that the 
Armed Forces should depend upon the civil 
airlines for the services which these air- 
lines can perform and should rely upon 
their own transport system to meet the 
needs in excess of this amount. 

Furthermore, I think it has been demon- 
strated that the Armed Forces have actually 
saved money utilizing civil air transporta- 
tion rather than providing their own military 
air transport system. The civil airlines have 
traditionally been able to obtain a higher 
utilization of equipment and the competi- 
tive nature of the bidding between the 
various segments of the industry has defi- 
nitely kept the cost down. In addition to 
the above matters, it is worthwhile to men- 
tion that for the Department of Defense to 
set up an extensive network of air trans- 
portation to meet the entire transportation 
needs of its personnel would necessitate 
recalling into active service a great portion 
of the very pilots who are now flying the 
civilian transport planes since these individ- 
uals constitute the greatest part of the 
trained reservoir of the reserve pilots of the 
Armed Forces capable of providing this kind 
of a transport system. 

Thus, the Board considers that the utiliza- 
tion of the civil air carriers by the military 
during periods of limited emergency, where 
such would not be disruptive of civilian 
transport needs, is desirable both to main- 
tain an adequate civilian reserve and to pro- 
vide. opportunities for cooperative opera- 
tions between civil and military air trans- 
portation. 

Very sincerely, 
OSWALD RYAN, Chairman. 


Twelve Billion Dollar “Meat Ax” Slash in 
United States Budget Promised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, in his daily col- 
umn of April 21, covers some important 
facts on proposed trimming of the budg- 
et and the farm-support program. Mr. 
Vanderpoel has a great following and is 
frequently quite widely quoted. His col- 
umn of April 21 is as follows: 

TWELVE BILLION DOLLAR “Megat Ax” SLASH 
IN UNITED STATES BUDGET PROMISED 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

WasHINGTON.—"We are going after the 
budget with a meat ax. We will slash the 
appropriations and then hope that the de- 
partment heads will be successful in cutting 
out the waste and frills while retaining the 
essentials.” 

These were the remarks of a Chicago Con- 
gressman. He insisted that the budget would 
be reduced by $12 to $13 billion, which would 
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permit the proposed tax reduction and also 
some payment on the debt. 

“Our approach is not a very scientific 
one,” he went on, “but the thing is too big 
for that. The more careful scrutiny must 
come from the departments themselves. The 
big savings will have to come out of defense 
appropriations which, until now, have been 
pretty much regarded as sacrosanct. Con- 
gress is convinced that we can get just as 
much defense with a great deal less spend- 
ing. We are presuming that there will be 
pa scrimping on the essentials.” 

T am not too sure that this is good reason- 
ing. It is the procedure good administrators 
should follow, but my own experience with 
bureaucracy has been that when appropria- 
tions are cut, instead of eliminating the 
extravagances and inefficiencies, the bureau- 
crat, whether he is in the Army or in civilian 
life, will deliberately cut the necessities so 
that he can then say: “See, I told you we 
couldn’t get along with the reduced appro- 
Priations.“ 

“It isn't as though the appropriations 
which we now vòte are the final word,“ my 
Congressman continued. “It is always pos- 
sible to come back later and ask for supple- 
mental funds. We are constantly voting 
deficiency appropriations.” 

That may be an out but it does not seem 
to me to solve the problem. If we are going 
to assume that the various Government de- 
partments can come back at will for extra 
funds, it doesn’t make much sense to sug- 
gest that we have balanced the budget. 

FARM SUPPORT FACTS SHOCKING 

When the full story is printed of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under former Secretary 
Brannan, it will come as a shock to the 
American public. The facts are being 
gathered by the new administrators who are 
constantly receiving surprises. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, for 
example, reported stocks of 189 million 
pounds of linseed oil resulting from the price- 
support program. The facts were, however, 
that total holdings were 489 million pounds. 
The additional 300 million had never been 
disclosed but were credited directly to the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the program 
for stocking of strategic materials. 

These holdings of 489 million pounds are 
the equivalent of a full year’s crop. 

Another example, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation owns approximately 90 percent 
of last year’s entire crop of cottonseed oil. 

The butter which the Department of Agri- 
culture sold to the Army in competition with 
margarine cost the American taxpayers 
slightly more than 65 cents a pound and was 
sold to the Army at approximately 15 cents a 
pound or a loss of 50 cents on each pound 
unloaded in this manner. 

As of today the Department has approxi- 
mately 167 million pounds of butter and 
doesn’t have any idea how it can dispose of 
this surplus. Some will be put out through 
the school-luncheon program which is just 
another form of boondoggling and some will 
be dumped in European markets. 

“The only hope for ending these unsound 
policies,” one observer commented, “is if the 
American housewives rise up in arms. Con- 
gressmen report that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in their mail complaining 
of Government support of agricultural prices 
while the cost of living remains very near its 
all-time high levels. If these complaints be- 
come sufficiently numerous, it may be possi- 
ble to get some action.” 


REFUNDING UNITED STATES DEBT TO BE SLOW JOB 
While all public pronouncements indicate 
that the Treasury's issue of 30-year 314-per- 
cent bonds was enthusistically received, 
Officials are not kidding themselves 
into a belief that a substantial portion of 
the Federal debt can be refinanced into long- 
term issues at least in the near future. 


Considerable pressure was applied to in- 
stitutional investors to purchase the new 
3%’s. Many of the subscriptions were made 
as a result of this pressure rather than be- 
cause of a burning desire to own the bonds. 

A year ago a long-term Government 314 
would have looked very attractive, but in the 
meanwhile interest rates quite generally have 
risen and the demand for funds from other 
sources has been so active that the entire pic- 
ture has changed. 

“We can get 334 percent on a comparable 
utility issue,” a buyer for a larger insurance 
company remarked. 

Just what effect the new issue may have 
on the sale of the various savings bonds is a 
matter that is still being argued. The sale 
of savings bonds this year has been very 
pleasing. Indications that inflationary poli- 
cies followed by the Truman administration 
have been discarded made the Government 
bonds more attractive investments. How- 
ever, there are those who insist that in view 
of the generally higher interest rates the 
Government should further sweeten the sav- 
ings bonds, 

UNBALANCED BUDGET HURTS BOND SALES 

“In recent years, the savings-bond program 
has been greatly handicapped by the back- 
ground of an unbalanced Federal budget and 
other inflationary factors. Given a real de- 
termination to balance the budget and to 
stabilize the value of the dollar, a sustained 
effort to merchandise savings bonds should be 
able to achieve important results.” (E. Sher- 
man Adams.) 


The Big Difference Between Ike and 
Harry: How To Handle Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if you 
think that there is no way to meet the 
challenge of Communist organizations in 
our own country, you ought to read the 
ruling of the Attorney General on Com- 
munist groups. After years of molly- 
coddling, pussy-footing, fence-strad- 
dling, and just plain doing little or noth- 
ing, the Truman administration got 
around to trying the Communist leaders 
on charges of conspiracy. The trial 
dragged on for months. Then we had 
hearings by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board which took up more 
months. This Board has finally come to 
the conclusion that the Communist 
Party of the United States is a foreign- 
dominated revolutionary movement, 
something that anybody who ever lis- 
tened to them talk for 5 minutes already 
knew. 

With the finding of the Board, the 
Eisenhower administration wasted no 
time in further delays. We have now 
ordered the Communist Party to make 
annual financial reports together with 
listings of its officer members. Mail and 
radio privileges are sharply curtailed un- 
der this order, and Communist Party 
members are banned officially from Gov- 
ernment employment and the right to 
American passports. 

Now comes the next set of delaying 
tactics. The Communists will go to the 
courts in an effort to set aside the find- 
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ings and the order. Let us get speedy 
hearings and quick action in the judicial 
process to match the executive depart- 
ment. There is only one thing that Reds 
understand—the direct action system, 
When we apply it to them, they will know 
that Uncle Sam means business at home 
as well as abroad. 


Freedom of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the old 
Subtreasury Building in downtown Man- 
hattan a memorial is being dedicated 
today to John Peter Zenger, who per- 
haps more than anyone else has con- 
tributed toward freedom of the press in 
this country. It was nearly 218 years 
ago that Zenger, who had come to this 
country as an immigrant from Europe 
and established a printing shop in the 
lower Manhattan area, was acquitted of 
charges that he had published false in- 
formation in his newspaper. 

Zenger is considered one of the earli- 
est pioneers in the struggle for freedom 
of the press in America, and as such 
his name is indelibly inscribed in the 
hearts of all who cherish freedom in our 
own day. The newspapers of our time 
owe to John Peter Zenger a great debt 
of gratitude for his courage to speak his 
mind openly and to criticize freely 
where criticism was needed. The trib- 
ute being paid to his memory now is at 
the same time a great tribute to the 
American press. 

I have always been extremely inter- 
ested in the struggle which Zenger waged 
for freedom of expression in his own 
day and the lesson of that historic strug- 
gle to similar problems confronting us. 
It is for this reason that I am glad to 
insert into the Recor an editorial from 
today’s New York Times entitled “The 
Zenger Memorial,” and to commend it to 
the attention of all my colleague, It 
reads as follows: 

THE ZENGER MEMORIAL 

On August 4, 1735, John Peter Zenger, 
printer and publisher, was acquitted by a 
jury, out for only 10 minutes, of a charge 
that his newspaper published false, malicious, 
and seditious discussions “tending to alien- 
ate the affections of the people of this 
province from His Majesty's Government.” 
Hundreds of people awaiting the verdict 
greeted it with “three Hurra’s,” as a con- 
temporary press account put it, and the law- 
yer, the gifted Andrew Hamilton, of Phila- 
delphia, who had defended Zenger, wes 
saluted on his departure from the city the 
next day with a volley from the great guns 
of several ships in the harbor. This was in 
“public testimony of the glorious defense 
he made in the cause of liberty in this 


province.” 

Dedication today of the John Peter Zenger 
Memorial in the old Subtreasury Building at 
Wall, Nassau, and Pine Streets will open to 
the public a new and appropriate place 
of remembrance for this courageous pioneer. 
It is the site of the old city hall, where. 
the publisher was imprisoned and stood trial, 
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It is in an area rich in colonial history, 
with surroundings that refresh our aware- 
ness that the freedom to publish, to speak, 
to worship as one will, and all the other 
freedorns dearly won and always needing to 
be guarded zealously are not single freedoms 
but one edifice. When one freedom is lost 
or diminished the safety of the whole struc- 
ture is in danger. 

The historian Herbert L. Osgood, of Co- 
lumbia, pointed out that Zenger’s contribu- 
tion was to help establish that the affairs of 
government should be public, and therefore 
it was the business of private men to med- 
dle with government. Zenger and his wife 
Anna, who continued publication while he 
was in jail awaiting trial, believed that, as 
their Journal said, “Every man ought to know 
what it concerns all to know.” Nothing on 
earth was of a more universal nature than 
government, and every man had a concern 
in it, because in it were at stake “his virtue, 
his property, and the security of his per- 
son.” Zenger dared to publish criticisms of 
elections, courts, and government—not 
necessarily or even often from his own pen 
that were contagious in their inspiration of 
@ new courage and boldness in the press 
throughout the colonies. 

Many utterances of the Journal are apt 
today, as: “The difference between free and 
enslaved countries lies principally here, that 
in the former the magistrates must consult 
the voice and interest of the people, but in 
the latter the private will, interest, and 
pleasure of the governors are the sole end 
and motives of their administration.” 

There are other memorials to Zenger, the 
immigrant from Germany who came to 
America as a boy of 13 and later set up a 
printing shop on Broad Street in lower Man- 
hattan. One of these is in Westchester 
County, another the recently dedicated Zen- 
ger Public School in the Bronx. This new 
memorial. is the tribute .of newspapers 
throughout the country. But it is for all 
to visit who cherish freedom, 


Statement of Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following per- 
sonal statement of Gen. Kazimierz 
Sosnkowski at a press conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, III., March 21, 1953: 


The magnificent and admirable state of 
the Union message of President Eisenhower 
was greeted with a thankful heart by mil- 
lions of human beings suffering under the 
Soviet oppression. I have in mind, of course, 
first and foremost the Polish nation, which 
even today, if conditions for free elections 
in Poland existed, would at least in 90 per- 
cent declare itself on the side of the West. 

The declaration to replace the poor and 
insufficient policy of containment, as well as 
the promise to repeal the secret Yalta agree- 
ments, and let us hope, also the Tehran 
agreements, are actions of a true discerning 
and farsighted statesmanship. Truly those 
acts, if fully clarified and duly implemented, 
shall be worth many divisions, if it comes 
to the worst, 

If, however, this policy is to achieve the 
intended results, some very important points 
should be kept in mind: 

Said President Eisenhower in the state of 
the Union message: “That the new admin- 


istration shall never acquiesce in the en- 
slavement of any people and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States recognize no 
kind of commitments contained in secret 
understandings of the past which permit this 
kind of enslavement.” 

The immense political and moral value of 
these declarations should not be dwarfed 
or deprived of their effectiveness by making 
questionable those not secret stipulations 
of the Potsdam protocol concerning the Po- 
lish western frontier. 

They mean nothing else but an act of 
justice meted out to Poland, the compensa- 
tion for the immense sacrifices made by the 
Polish nation during the last World War, 
and the protection of Poland against aggres- 
sion in the future. Finally, they did not lead 
to the enslavement of any free people. 

I would not like to be misunderstood by 
you. Iam sure that a free and independent 
Poland would welcome Germany within the 
family of European nations. I mean, of 
course, a truly democratic, peaceful Ger- 
many, free of any revisionistic aims and 
tendencies a Germany of a constructive and 
not destructive spirit, a Germany which in 
friendly relations with her neighbors, instead 
of being the source of wars and calamaties, 
would serve humanity by her creative work, 
her abilities and industriousness. 

The lack of discernment between the se- 
cret Yalta agreements and the nonsecret 
Potsdam protocol instead of lifting the spirit 
of the suffering Polish nation would lead to 
a deep depression among the Polish people 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain and would 
pave the way for the sinister Soviet propa- 
ganda, 

The new policy of the United States, as 
put in the state of the Union message, aims 
at the liberation of all people now enslaved 
by Russia, at keeping alive their will to re- 
gain freedom. This policy contains also the 
promise that the United States is on the 
side of freedom everywhere in the world, 
that the United States will not be party to 
any deal helping to enslave the free peoples, 
and that such deeds of the past will be made 
invalid. 

It is essential to make crystal clear that 
this new policy, however, has no other aims 
and will not tend to increase the pressure 
against Soviet Russia from inside the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain by encouraging 
them to ill-timed and highly dangerous ac- 
tions of sabotage and armed resistance of 
any kind. Such encouragement and such 
actions conceived as a deterrent could be 
understood as a continuation of the policy 
of containment disguised under a different 
form. What is more, it would lead to sacri- 
fices which will be useless and unjustifiable, 
until the time is ripe for breaking the Iron 
Curtain and liberating the enslaved peoples. 
A lack of complete clarity in that regard 
would mean doing and undoing, and would 
result in a fatal weakening of the moral and 
political values of the new policy. 

As far as my country is concerned, the ef- 
fects of the shameful Yalta agreements re- 
sulted not only in the fourth: partition of 
Poland, which is more than enough to con- 
demn these agreements by themselves. They 
deprived Poland of freedom and independ- 
ence, and, from the legal and political point 
of view, they have violated the Polish Con- 
stitution, With full contempt for interna- 
tional decency they forced Communist rule 
upon an allied nation and consequently 
deprived our legal, constitutional govern- 
ment of its right to represent Poland in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Therefore, I must say that the recent de- 
velopments concerning the problem of secret 
agreements caused a deep discouragement 
and disappointment among the Poles. Any 
failure to condemn. straightforwardly the 
Teheran and Yalta agreements in them- 
selves, and any lack of promise to repeal 
them would again mean undoing the good 
and noble program of work contained in the 
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state of the Union message. It would be 
equivalent to doing two contradictory things: 
First, pitching high the hopes of an enslaved 
nation, and immediately afterwards destroy- 
ing them. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
part played by Soviet Russia was fraudulent 
and criminal from the beginning to the end. 
But at the time of the Teheran and Yalta 
agreements the ways of Russia were well 
known to the Western Powers. In 1940 Rus- 
sia held the so-called elections in occupied 
eastern Poland after she had deported 1,500,- 
000 Poles, after she had imprisoned or 
killed thousands of the best Polish citizens. 
As the western statesmen are well informed 
about all these happenings, there could be 
no doubt in their minds as to what the elec- 
tions promised in Yalta would mean if held 
in the shade of the Russian bayonets. And 
the partition of Europe into zones of military 
occupation, leaving Poland in the Soviet 
zone, was agreed upon in Teheran and cor- 
roborated formally by the secret Eden-Maj- 
ski-Winant protocol. 

Considering these facts, I venture to say 
that from any point of view, moral, legal, 
political, the course of policy mapped in the 
state of the Union message was the right one. 
What is more, the repeal of the Yalta agree- 
ments should logically lead to the recognition 
of the constitutional Polish Government, 
The present regime in Poland is nothing else 
but the end product of allied mistakes, Com- 
munist violence, and falsified elections. 

It can be said about the death of Stalin, 
the more it changes the more it remains the 
same. The only change that we may expect 
is the increase of tension in all sections of 
Soviet strategy; hot, cold, psychological, 
social. 

The personality of the new Kremlin mas- 
ter is no enigma whatever: He is a stubborn, 
narrowminded fanatic hating wholeheartedly 
the West. The peaceful accents contained in 
his recent declarations are nothing else but 
a piece of psychological warfare well known 
from the past. 

The Red prophets, Lenin and Stalin, have 
stated many times in their writings in the 
most plain and unmistakable words that the 
coexistence for a long time of the Soviet Re- 
public side by side with imperialist states 
is unthinkable, that either one or the other 
must triumph in the end. Most certainly 
Mr. Malenkov does not think differently. 
Any peace campaign heard from the Krem- 
lin is only smokescreen, a piece of propa- 
ganda which aims at muddling the issues, 
at confusing the minds, at weakening the 
watchfulness of the free world. 0 

It is illusionary to count on revolutionary 
movements, upheavals, or uprisings inside 
the Soviet Empire. Of course, the struggle 
for influence and power within the Com- 
munist Party and among Soviet leaders may 
well develop, and probably will, after the 
death of Stalin. But it would be wishful 
thinking to believe that these struggles can 
lead to a weakening of Soviet Russia to such 
a degree as to make her more reasonable, ac- 
cessible and truly peaceminded. What is 
more, even if we admit the probability of 
really grave internal trouble in Russia, it 
could only hasten the general outbreak of 
hostilities, as it is a well known phenom- 
enon that autocratic, dictatorial systems, 
when very seriously menaced by internal 
dangers, are inclined to see a lesser risk in 
choosing a war as a deterrent. 

May I emphasize that there is no war- 
mongering whatever nor any wish for war’ 
among the free Poles. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they all long for freedom. The 
Almighty has given my country the most un- 
comfortable spot on the earth to live in, and 
probably there is no other nation which has 
suffered as much under the impact of the 
wars, as the Polish nation. But the longing 
for peace should not make us blind to the 
ominous realities of our times. 
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The Truth About the Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, at last an article has been 
published under the title “The Truth 
About the Immigration Act,” and I com- 
mend it to every Member of Congress 
and to every citizen in this land as being 
just that—the truth about the Immigra- 
tion Act. 

The article to which I refer, au- 
thored by Representative Francis E. 
WALTER, can be found in the May issue 
of the Reader’s Digest. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
fact that a news story appeared this 
morning to the effect that the President 
has asked Congress for an emergency 
immigration law to allow 240,000 ref- 
ugees in Europe to enter the United 
States within the next 2 years. 

Mr. President, I happened to be a 
member of a group of Senators who 
went to Europe last summer and visited 
every country except Finland and the 
Iron Curtain countries. I saw very few 
persons in the refugee camps, although 
we went into the fields, the woods, and 
other places where refugee camps were 
maintained. We visited the authorities 
of the various nations and were told that 
the refugees were no longer a great 
problem, except in Germany, and that 
country was taking very good care of its 
own. 

This morning the article quotes the 
queen of the Netherlands as saying that 
they have 339,000 refugees in camps in 
Europe. We went to Holland and asked 
to see the refugees but saw none of them. 

I think some misinformation has been 
put over to use the vernacular, on 
the queen of the Netherlands and also 
on the President of the United States, 
because I have no idea that there is any 
such number as that which has been 
stated. I think the people of America 
ought to know the truth. I cannot 
blame the queen of the Netherlands or 
the President of the United States be- 
cause inaccurate statements have been 
given to them as facts. But, I know 
that those who visited the actual spots 
where the proposed immigrants are saw 
no such number. There is overpopu- 
lation in Europe and a great clamor by 
people who believe we should furnish an 
asylum to all the nations of the world. 
The greatest refugee population is on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea in 
Asia. There are approximately 980,000 
Arabs in camps. I hear very little said 
about them by the people of this coun- 
try, although they compose the group 
roe whom we should have the greatest 
pity, 

I think that before anything is done 
our committee should give America the 
facts with reference to the refugee situa- 
tion, so that they will not be fooled by 
any of the propaganda coming from for- 


eign nations. We have taken into this 
country approximately one and a half 
million immigrants since the war ended. 
I think we should learn more about the 
real facts and what and who is behind 
this recent move. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania) 


(Francis E. WALTER, Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, is coauthor 
with Senator Par MCCARRAN of Nevada, of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. Mr. WALTER, says Senator PAUL 
Doves of Illinois, is “one of the ablest and 
most conscientious members of Congress.“) 


Few domestic problems more directly in- 
volve the future of the United States than 
immigration. Few hotter issues face Con- 
gress and the administration than the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, which, last December, 
became our basic immigration law. 

Why has this law been so bitterly attacked? 

Some of the attack has been political— 
a result of the mistaken idea of some poli- 
ticians that a bars-down immigration law is 
the way to win votes from so-called minority 
groups in this country. Some of the at- 
tack—the most vicious and violent part of 
it—has been led by Communist and left- 
wing organizations rightly fearful of its more 
rigid restraints on subversives. Not since 
the campaign to discredit Chiang Kai-shek 
and prepare the way for the Communist con- 
quest of China have leftist forces in the 
United States been so aggressively united as 
in opposition to this law. 

The campaign of misrepresentation which 
these forces have loosed is without parallel 
in recent legislative history. As a result, 
some newspapers, commentators, and nu- 
merous organizations have been grossly mis- 
led into joining the opposition. Hearing 
and reading their wholly unjustified attacks 
on the law, I am sure of one thing: They 
have never read it. 

What is the background of this law? Both 
of its authors are Democrats. The House 
and Senate subcommittees charged with the 
bill's preparation each had 5 Democrats and 
4 Republicans. In both subcommittees the 
vote for the bill was unanimous. 

For the bipartisan support which the 
measure finally won, much credit must go to 
the members of both House and Senate com- 
mittees, and particularly to Senator McCar- 
RAN, who gave notable leadership in the 
preparation and passage of the act. 

The House vote on the bill was 206 for, 
68 against. The favorable vote in the Senate 
was unrecorded. 

President Truman vetoed the bill. Con- 
gress speedily overrode his veto by 278 to 113 
in the House, 57 to 26 in the Senate. 

Is it true, as charged, that the McCarran- 
Walter Act is hysterical legislation which 
was rushed through Congress? 

The nearly 5 years of hearings, investiga- 
tions, and research which went into the 
preparation of this law are said to be the 
longest period ever devoted to a single piece 
of legislation in the history of Congress. 
Public testimony, for and against, was taken 
from nearly 1,000 persons: Experts, Govern- 
ment officials, representatives of all of the 
groups concerned with the problem. 

The two Federal agencies directly responsi- 
ble for administering immigration and nat- 
uralization laws—the Departments of State 
and Justice—both set up committees of ex- 
perts which gave continuous aid to the joint 
committee. 

This long process of preparation was due 
to the determination of Senator McCarran 
and myself and the members of our com- 
mittees that our bill, insofar as humanly 
possible, should be sound and workable and 
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for the best interests of our country. As 
& result, the act, a document of 300 pages, 
was put through six complete revisions. The 
resulting measure, for the first time in our 
history, clarifies and codifies all of our pre- 
vious hundreds of immigration enactments 
into a single law. 

The Departments of State and Justice both 
endorsed the bill as finally written. So did 
the Central Intelligence Agency. The head 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice called it “a desirable revision of our im- 
migration and naturalization laws.“ No 
Government agency opposed it. 

President Truman, in his attempt last fan 
to deliver the votes of minority groups, ap- 
pointed a Special Commission on Immigra- 
tion. The report of this Commission has 
given new force to the drive to discredit the 
McCarran-Walter Act. From beginning to 
end,” the Commission concludes, “the act 
must be rewritten.” 

What is the truth about this law? Is it, 
as charged, reactionary, Fascist, racist? 

The facts are that, in important particu- 
lars, it is the most liberal immigration law 
in United States history. 

For the first time, all racial bars to immi- 
gration are removed. Asiatic countries are 
given annual immigrant quotas determined 
by the same formula as quotas for Europe. 

For the first time, all racial bars to natu- 
ralization are removed. Thus, 85,000 ori- 
entals now living in the United States and 
Hawaii, heretofore ineligible for citizenship, 
may become citizens. 

“This bill,” said Congressman Walxxa H. 
Jupp, former medical missionary in China, 
and authority on the Far East, “removes, at 
one stroke, the remaining racial discrimina- 
tions in our nationality and immigration 
laws which have so greatly contributed to ill 
feeling in many parts of the world.” > 

For the first time, provision is made to 
permit the quota-free entrance of the alien 
wives, husbands, and children of United 
States citizens. The national president of 
the YWCA testified before the Senate-House 
Committee: “We are delighted that the pro- 
posed revisions of the law are designed to 
further the preservation of family units.” 

For the first time, the doctrine “Once a 
Communist Always a Communist” is rejected. 
A redemptive clause in the law makes eligible 
for entry ex-Communists who have proved 
a bona fide change of heart. 

A spokesman for the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union said: “I want to express our 
agreement with the principle that past mem- 
bership in either Communist or other totali- 
tarian organizations will not forever be a 
bar to immigration into the United States.” 

Is it true, as charged, that the Immigration 
Act introduces “new forms of racial discrimi- 
nation” which make it “an insult to all 
Asia"? 

On the contrary, Asia, for the first time, 
is on a basis of equality. Special provision, 
however, had to be made for Asiatics residing 
outside Asia. There are 600,000 persons of 
Asiatic descent living in Central and South 
America, in countries for which there is no 
numerical limitation for immigration, 
Brazil recently entered into an agreement 
with Japan to admit 50,000 Japanese nation- 
als. To maintain the fairness of the quota 
system, the law now provides that such per- 
sons must enter the United States under the 
quota of the country of their racial origin. 

This restriction was prepared with the ac- 
tive assistance of representatives of organiza- 
tions of Asiatics in the United States. Every 
such important organization has gone on 
record endorsing the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Is it true, as charged, that the new law 
“reduces the flow of immigrants to a trickle”? 

With more generous provision for certain. 
nonquota groups, and with quotas granted, 
for the first time, to 11 Asiatic countries, 
the total annual immigration to the United 
States is increased by a possible 25 percent— 
from 155,000 to approximately 200,000. 
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Is it true, as charged, that the Immigration 
Act “narrows the gateway to the United 
States” by requiring that 50 percent of immi- 
grants “must be persons of high education, 
specialized experience, or exceptional 
ability”? 

The law ends the old policy of accepting 

ts on the basis of “first come, first 
served.” It establishes a policy of selectiv- 
ity—similar to that of every other immi- 
grant-receiving nation—aimed to secure 
those immigrants most likely to fit usefully 
into our economy and culture. To that end 
it sets up three categories of immigrants: 
Persons of skilled or exceptional training; 
relatives of American citizens; other immi- 
grants, 

Fifty percent of each quota is reserved for 
the first—the skilled—category. The choice, 
here, is made as a result of specific requests 
by United States employers to the Attorney 
General. If, for example, dyemakers are in 
short supply, companies needing such skilled 
labor appeal to the Department of Justice, 
which, through the United States Employ- 
ment Service, verifies the need and instructs 
our overseas representatives to give preferred 
status to such workers. 

The law, however, does not prescribe that 
50 percent must be from that first category. 
If there are fewer than 50 percent of such 


persons on the list, then the quota is filled, ' 


as far as possible, from the second category. 
After those categories have been cleared, the 
remaining number are automatically as- 
signed to the third category. 

Is it true, as charged, that the new law 
“blunts one of our most important psycho- 
logical weapons in the cold war” by prevent- 
ing most of the people who escape from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain from reaching their 
hoped-for refuge in the United States? 

Of the more than 1 million European refu- 
gees resettled by the International Refugee 
Organization, 1 out of 3 has been taken by 
the United States. Yet, today, in West Ger- 
many alone, there are 10 million refugees 
from communism. In other free areas of 
Europe there are probably that many more. 

“It is demagogy to contend,” says the 
Washington News, “that this country can 
become a sanctuary for ‘most’ of these people. 
To lower our immigration bars will not solve 
this problem but only create a problem of 
our own.” 

Should our immigration policy, as pro- 
posed by the Truman commission, be flexi- 
ble enough to relieve overpopulation” and 
“permit the United States to engage fully in 
such migration efforts as may be important 
to the security of the free world”? 

In Europe alone overpopulation has been 
estimated as high as 79 million. Yet every 
year Europe’s population increases by an- 
other 3 million. A present proposal aims to 
move out 5 million people in the next 10 
years—not noticeably affecting the problem. 

“The United States,” says the New York 
World Telegram, “should do all it can to 
assist these people in finding new homes in 
areas of opportunity. But this country has 
long since passed the point where it can 
operate under a policy of unrestricted immi- 
gration, which is virtually what some people 
are seeking.” 

Last year I was a United States delegate 
to the meeting in Brussels which set up a 
26-nation Organization for the Movement 
of Refugees from Europe. Our Government, 
I am proud to say, is taking the lead in at- 
tacking that problem. We must continue 
and increase our support for that work. 

We must also, if the need arises, meet spe- 
cial problems with emergency legislation— 
as we have done during and since the war. 
But such special and emergency provisions 
should not be a part of our basic immigra- 
tion law. 


Is it true, as charged, that the new law 
“makes easy the deportation of thousands 
of worthy people“; that “it makes denatural- 
ization a daily possibility for naturalized 
citizens”? 

The Immigration Act excludes from the 
United States any alien whose presence 
would endanger the public safety. It pro- 
vides for the deportation of any allen who 
engages in activities endangering the public 
safety. 

Back of these provisions is a problem of 
serious proportions. At present there are 
from 3 million to 5 million, aliens illegally 
in the United States. Deportation orders 
had already been issued for thousands of 
these persons. But, because of loopholes in 
the old laws, these orders were unenforce- 
able. As a result, thousands of criminals 
and subversive aliens are roaming our streets, 
a continuing threat to the safety of our 
country. 

Another equally startling fact: The then 
United States Attorney General presented to 
our committee an analysis of approximately 
5,000 “of the more militant members of the 
Communist Party.” This analysis showed 
that 91.5 percent of them were either of 
foreign birth, married to persons of foreign 
birth or born of foreign parents, and that 
over half of them traced their origins either 
to Russia or to her satellite countries. 

With these and other facts before us, we 
wrote a law which makes it tougher for 
aliens to get into this country illegally. It 
makes it a crime for them to conceal their 
illegal status. It sets up better machinery 
for deporting them. It provides that nat- 
uralized citizens can be denaturalized and 
deported if, within 5 years of their naturali- 
zation, they join in subversive activity. 

But the new law also provides that in 
every deportation case a hearing is manda- 
tory and appeal to the courts is permitted. 
It also provides that in every case involving 
the revocation of citizenship the courts— 
and only the courts—can make the decision. 
In addition to this procedure the writ of 
habeas corpus is available. 

Prank L. Auerbach, immigration expert in 
the Department of State, says: “The pro- 
cedural safeguards afforded by the new act 
to an alien subject to deportation are greater 
than those enjoyed under the old law.” 

Aiming for a laxer law, the enemies of the 
Immigration Act center their heaviest at- 
tack on the national-origins quota system-— 
the basis of our present policy. “That sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Truman, “breathes prejudice 
against the foreign-born.” To the Truman 
commission it is “racial and religious dis- 
crimination.” 

The national-origins quota system has 
been basic to our immigration policy since 
1924. Under it the United States has ad- 
mitted, since 1929, nearly 5 million immi- 
grants. 

Through the use of an established, uni- 
form formula or rule of law, that system is 
designed to do four things: 

To limit the annual number of quota im- 
migrants who can come to the United States; 

To determine the nationality of those who 
come so as to maintain the historic popula- 
tion pattern of the United States; 

To put all quota nations on an equal foot- 
ing; 

To keep the immigration problem beyond 
the reach of politics and pressure groups, 

By the national-origins formula, the num- 
ber of quota immigrants from each coun- 
try is limited to one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the inhabitants of the United States who 
in 1920 traced their origins to that particular 
country. That works out to an annual total, 
from 85 countries, of 154,657 immigrants— 
exclusive of nonquota immigrants. 
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By this system the number from. each 
country is determined by mathematicians, 
not politicians. 

Since the 1920 population of the United 
States was predominantly of West and 
North European origin, the countries in those 
areas have the largest quotas. The countries 
of Southern and Eastern Europe have smaller 
quotas. Thus, the annual total for Ireland 
(Etre) is 17,756, whereas that for Poland is 
6,488; for Belgium, 1,297, but for Greece, 308, 
The largest quotas are 65,361 for Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland; 25,814 for Ger- 
many. 

The defense of this system has been well 
put by The Christian Science Monitor: 

“We believe it is a mistake to condemn 
any quota system based on national origins 
as inherently illiberal and an expression of 
religious or racial prejudice, It is no reflect- 
tion on the many fine American citizens of 
all races, creeds, and national origins to rec- 
ognize realistically that some nations are 
far closer to the United States in culture, 
custom, and standard of living, respect for 
law, and experience in self-government,” 

What is the alternative proposed by the 
Truman commission? 

Instead of a national-origins quota system 
it proposes “a unified quota system.” 

That system would provide no uniform, 
nonpolitical means for determining the 
source of immigration. It would vest in “an 
administrative agency” appointed by the 
President the vast power of choosing among 
nationalities. 

Thus, this highly explosive problem would 
be brought within easy reach of politics and 
special-interest pressures. Instead of the 
present system under which “quotas are defi- 
nite and automatically resist the pressure of 
special groups,” says the New York Herald 
Tribune, we would have a system where 
quotas are indefinite and automatically in- 
vite such pressures.” 

Is it not true that some countries, most 
notably Great Britain, do not use up their 
annual quotas and would it not be a good 
policy to distribute those unused quota 
numbers, at the end of every year, to nations 
where more people desire to come than, on 
their quotas, are permitted? 

Our joint committee of seven Senators 
and seven Representatives gave this problem 
serious study over many months. The ques- 
tion before us was simply this: By what 
means, free from political pressures, could 
these unused quotas be distributed? 

To this question we were given two an- 
swers. The first was: Give the numbers to 
the nation where there was the greatest 
pressure to come. That country, we found, 
was China. The second answer was: Dis- 
tribute the unused quotas on a basis of first 
come, first served. That proposal, we con- 
cluded, was administratively impossible to 
carry out and, even worse, it opened the door 
wide to the exercise of all kinds of political 
and group pressures and consequent ill will, 
both here and abroad. 

The present law will undoubtedly undergo 
minor revisions as experience with its oper- 
ation dictates. There have been some cases 
of individual hardship in its early applica- 
tion. Some of these cases have aroused what 
I believe will prove to be unjustified appre- 
hensions among some of our friends abroad, 
I regret this and I am sure that, as the 
administration of the law improves, these 
incidents will not recur. 

The aim of the opponents of this law is 
not to better its execution or revise its 
provisions but to destroy it. The issue there- 
by raised is clear. Are we to have an im- 
migration policy—impossible of fulfillment 
based primarily on the desires of Europe? 
Or are we to have a policy which is based 
primarily on what is good for America? 
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Italian Boy Scout Asks for Trade, Not Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


During Mr. HumMpHREY’s address, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my correspondence with 
a young Italian boy named Agostino 
Desalvo which I think is very illumi- 
nating. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very happy 
that I yielded to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. That is a good piece of corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
would do well to read it. It would do 
honor and credit to any American. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Savona, ITALIA, February 12, 1953. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate. 

Sir: Mr. Fred M. Packard, executive secre- 
tary of National Parks Association, very kind- 
ly sent to my father and me some magnifi- 
cent books you very obligingly gave to him. 

There are several Yearbooks of Agricul- 
ture and beautiful pamphlets: Building 
With Logs, Attracting Birds, Making Land 
Produce, Useful Wildlife, Game Management 
on the Farm, Homes for Birds. 

We admired very much these fine printing. 
We wish to declare you the admiration for 
the work of those men like you who take 
care both for the need of highly scientific 
agriculture and the fine things such as small 
animals and pretty birds, 

Accept our best wishes, illustrious Sena- 
tor, of greater and greater realizations from 
your noble people for the progress of the 
whole world. 

I am a Boy Scout and love outdoor life 
(hiking in the country, alpinism, and ski, 
but I have only began these two last things). 

I am also a student and like very much to 
learn. 

I like philosophy and foreign languages, 
mathematics and natural sciences, chemistry 
and physics, geography and trayels, music 
and classical art. 

I am 17 and went to the VII Boy Scouts 
Jamboree to Bad Ischl (Austria). 

Again many thanks, 

Sincerely yours, 
AGOSTINO DESALVO. 

Last autumn I wrote to Adm, Richard E. 
Byrd, the great explorer, saying to him my 
admiration for his book, Alone. The brother 
of Senator Byrd did not yet answer me but 
I hope to receive his signature. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 7, 1953. 
Mr. AGOSTINO DESALVO, 
Savona, Italy. 

Dear Acosrixo: That was a nice letter 
you wrote me on February 12 and I appre- 
ciated it very much. I am glad that you 
and your father enjoyed the Government 
publications sent to you by Mr. Packard, 
of the National Parks Association, and which 
I had made available to him. 

I am happy to learn that you are a Boy 
Scout. My older boy, who is now 29, was a 


member of the Boy Scouts and attended the 
International Jamboree which was held in 
Washington some years ago. The Boy Scout 
movement always had had my active sup- 
port because of the splendid training Scout 
leaders give their troops in good citizenship, 
plus a knowledge and appreciation of the 
beauties of the out-of-doors. 

Our Nation was the first in the world to 
establish a national park. We now have 25 
of them with a total area of about 30 million 
acres, in which we will preserve for future 
generations some of our most scenic areas. 
Those parks are all open to the public and 
in them they can do fishing but not hunting. 
We also have a large number of national 
forests, totaling about 175 million acres, in 
which hunting as well as fishing is permitted 
and in which there are many hiking trails, 
free camping sites, etc. 

As you of course know, many Italians 
through the years have come to our country 
where they have made good and loyal citi- 
zens. The American people have a genuine 
affection for the Italian people and a keen 
appreciation of Italian artistry which 
through the centuries has found expression 
in sculpture, painting, and music. I visited 
Rome in the fall of 1949 and again last sum- 
mer. I regret to say, however, that there 
are many Italians who look upon our efforts 
since World War II to rehabilitate Italy as 
an evidence of some sinister plan on our 
part to dominate either the political or eco- 
nomic life.of the country or possibly both. 
All that we have wanted and all that we 
have hoped to do in spending billions of dol- 
lars to stem the tide of communism in West- 
ern Europe is to have worthwhile allies in a 
free world who can enjoy a government as 
we still have in this country in which the 
personal and economic rights of the indi- 
vidual are recognized and protected. 

At the top of this letterhead I am pasting 
a small photograph. 

With best wishes for you and your father, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


— 


Savona, ITALY, March 31, 1953. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I received your letter March 7 and 
remained very impressed with your great 
kindness. 

You say you are surprised that, though 
America sent us billions of dollars, in Italy 
are many people who charge America with 
imperialism. 

Your regret is very right. I share it and I 
am forced to add something. When last 
winter I went to ski, I was with many good 
fellows, ready to risk their life to save an- 
other's in mountain danger. Many of them 
were Communists. My grandmother on my 
mother’s side is Russian. She is 83, unable 
to work and alone, having lost her Russian 
relatives. All her sons are in Italy. We have 
tried by sending entreaties to Soviet authori- 
ties, to have her allowed to come in Italy 
since 1945. All was useless. She is now in 
a poorhouse where she is obliged to wash 
her dishes and clothes handly. 

When I say the story to these people, their 
Communist belief makes them reply: “They 
have some reason not to allow her coming 
out.” 

And they are good, laborious and honest 
fellows. They believe U. S. S. R. is paradise 
and nothing can attack their belief. 

I suppose this is not fault of Italian Com- 
munists but of human nature. We see gen- 
erally people prefer to follow absurd beliefs 
than try to think with their head. 

And philosophers exalt the greatness of 
human spirit. 

I hope you were not tired by this long 
and heavy philosophical digression. I de- 
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sired to show you how much I partake in 
your displeasure. 

I am very grateful to your people for this 
help which allowed my country to rise again, 

But I think it would be more moral (edu- 
cational) if America, instead of presenting 
us with millions and millions of dollars, 
would make us able to earn them liberaliz- 
ing trades (lowering and reducing custom 
duties) and migration. I know some Ameri- 
can people don’t like this way of helping 
Europe but I think they are wrong. 

We must learn your economic way of life 
(high production and high wages) to allow a 
greater welfare and we must learn to unite 
Europe because only this way is good to in- 
crease standard of life. But the same pro- 
gress which obliges Europe to unite, acts on 
the whole world. 

Certainly, it is necessary as you say to fight 
for a free world opposite to that of Orwell 
in 1984, but it must be a truly free one and 
not only by half. I would not like it hap- 
pened everybody preaches of freedom (free 
trade) for people who are far from him and 
pouts if he must liberalize the things near- 
est to him, as Van Loon says it happens for 
tolerance. I apologize for the time I made 
you lose. 

If you'll come back to Italy, I'd like to 
know. I would be very glad to greet you 
and tell you by word my great admiration for 
your people. In the meantime, I pray you 
to accept my best wishes for you and for 
your high work, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. DESALVO. 


Roy P. Stewart’s Column in the Okla- 


homan-Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with these brief introductory remarks, 
the splendid newspaper column by Roy 
P. Stewart, Washington correspondent 
for the Oklahoman-Times, pointing out 
the great tragedy of the reduction of 
$4,500,000 in funds from the budget for 
vocational education. He points out in 
this very splendid editorial what it will 
mean in terms of the training of our 
farm youth and the effect upon other 
courses of the vocational education de- 
partment, showing how it will be crippled 
under the present budget cuts recom- 
mended by the Federal Security Agency. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT FrRoM WASHINGTON 
(By Roy P. Stewart) 

WASHINGTON, April 18.—Administration 
forces on the House appropriations commit- 
tee have a tough job. They have to make 
good on promises to balance the budget, re- 
duce taxes and whittle at the alarming na- 
tional debt of nearly $270 billion. 

Hardest of all, they have to know not only 
where fat ends and sinew begins, but how to 
wield the knife without mutilating the mon- 
etary carcass. 

In some actions behind closed doors here 
this week it was apparent some skinners and 
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cutters are amateurs. They have the zeal but 
not the professional touch. Some proposed 
cutting in the fiscal 1954 budget gets not 
only sinew, but tendons, which are crippling 
in effect on future growth of self-reliant 
Americans. 

It was suggested that Federal support of 
land-grant colleges could be cut 50 percent. 
Then the American Farm Bureau and other 
friends of the colleges went to bat and pre- 
liminary budget figures were erased, 

The Extension Service, also supported 
strongly by the Farm Bureau, came out with 
its skin intact and meat still rippling over 
the loin, with no change in its listed $27,- 
165,956 recommended appropriation. 

But vocational education was put in for 
its third and largest cut of the past 3 years 
with a whacking that amounts to almost 25- 
percent decrease. The Truman budget made 
a cut of more than $4.5 million from the 
$25,958,382 appropriation for 1953, then Sec- 
retary Oveta Culp Hobby agreed the new 
Eisenhower budget recommendation could 
be lower than that, down to $21,333,962, in- 
cluding the automatic $7,285,122 of Smith- 
Hughes funds. 

The ironic fact is that with declining 
rural population, part of it due to lack of 
opportunity on the farm for youth, which 
results in industrially untrained folk mov- 
ing to large urban centers, less Federal 
money will be available for vocational agri- 
culture, home economics or trade and in- 
dustrial education, which would help fit 
young folks for either the farm or city. 

Yet while last year the Federal Govern- 
ment spent under $26 million for the near 
3% million young. Americans in vocational 
education, various Federal agencies spent 
just under $50 million educating 13,476 
foreigners here and sending 3,252 United 
States citizens abroad to study. 

That total includes some 87 million in 
foreign currencies realized from sale of sur- 
plus American property abroad—which was 
purchased originally at much greater cost 
by United States tax money. Some other 
educational expense abroad cannot be deter- 
mined because it is hidden in Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency and point 4 funds. 

The United States operates six different 
programs of international exchange and ed- 
ucation, designed to promote better under- 
standing of the United States among peoples 
‘of the world, and to strengthen cooperative 
international relations. It is in theme an 
excellent program. On the international 
scene it is as valuable as extension work 
or vocational education is in America for 
our folk. The program is one of the best 
barriers to world communism that can be 
found. 

But there is a certain amount of educa- 
tional aid from the Federal Government that 
should begin at home, else in the future 
charity may have to begin here too. If 
Americans also must pull themselves by the 
bootstraps, it is not unfair to believe un- 
skilled hands should be shown how to sew 
the strap on the boots. 

Federal funds spent on vocational educa- 
tion are roughly but one-sixth of total funds 
spent. States and local districts pay the 
rest. So the angle of local support without 
complete dependence on a Federal Govern- 
ment is not applicable here, 

Oklahoma, for instance, got but $551,805 
in vocational funds as shown by the last 
available report, but the State added $657,097 
and local districts $1,955,994. Federal funds 
are frequently the difference between a dis- 
trict having a vocational program or not 
having one. Standards have not been low- 
ered as funds have been. 

Here’s what the present budget recommen- 
dation in vocational fund cuts will mean 
to Oklahoma. A cut of $49,000 in vocational 
agriculture, which means 35 departments 
will have to be cut out when there are 60 
new ones applying; a cut of $34,000 in voca- 
tional home economics which would take out 
56 departments, when there are 80 applica- 


tions on file for new ones; & drop of 47.2 per- 
cent in trade and industrial education funds, 
which would about halve the 198 units now 
giving instruction. 

Personally, we believe aims of the point 4 
world program, as expressed so well by the 
late Dr. G. Bennett, to help less for- 
tunate people to help themselves, is an ex- 
cellent thing. As he said, “if they have 
never had anything but a wooden plow— 
don’t give them a tractor—show them how 
to put a steel share on the old plow and 
how to use it effectively.” 

And if this Government spent all money 
abroad on technical help alone as we do in 
some areas, but did not throw money away 
which gets us nothing but contempt by the 
recipients, there would be adequate funds to 
maintain vocational programs here which at 
best have been sufficient for only half of the 
eligible youths, and expand it to aid the 
others to become self-reliant, independent 
taxpayers. 


The Dr. Astin Resignation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
controversy has been raging in Wash- 
ington and throughout the United States, 
sparked off by the submitted resignation 
of Dr. Allen V. Astin as Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards. This 
resignation had been offered by Dr. As- 
tin upon request after severe criticism 
of the Bureau finding in the battery 
AD-X2 matter. 

I am pleased that Secretary Weeks, of 
the Department of Commerce, has de- 
ferred action on the Dr. Astin resigna- 
tion until a complete investigation and 
report is made. A dangerous precedent 
could be set if the independence of sci- 
entific research institutions in their sci- 
entifie findings and publications should 
be controlled by political Government 
agencies and officials. 

Consumer’s Research, a nonprofit in- 
stitution organized and operated as a 
scientific, technical, and educational or- 
ganization, published a magazine in my 
district at Washington, N.J. It has 
just issued a bulletin which follows, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks. It contains an excellent sum- 
mary of the present situation. 

The article follows: 

BATTERY REJUVENATOR VERSUS THE BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 

The family automobile is a prized posses- 
sion. Its maintenance and upkeep are mat- 
ters of great interest, in some cases second 
only to the health of various members of 
the family. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find a wide variety of gadgets and special- 
ties sold to improve automobile performance 
in various ways, in much the same fashion as 
patent medicines are sold to cure numerous 
ills and improve human well-being. Promot- 
ers of gasoline dopes, mechanical fuel say- 
ers, oil additives or dopes, and battery addi- 
tives collect considerable sums each. year 
from uninformed consumers who are with- 
out technical training that would permit 
them to evaluate persuasive claims for im- 
provement in performance or economy of op- 
eration of their cherished automobile. 
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The task of evaluating a number of these 
products, of which there are a great many 
altogether, has largely fallen on the shoul- 
ders of the scientists at the National Bureau 
of Standards. New devices and variants of 
old formulas are constantly offered. The 
consumer is always ready to believe that add- 
ing a simple proprietary liquor or tablet to 
gasoline can produce many more miles per 
gallon, or that a powder can be added to 
the cells of an automobile storage battery to 
prolong their effectiveness or revive a bat- 
tery that is dead. Such remedies offer as 
great a lure as Ponce de Leon’s quest for the 
fountain of youth, and nearly as great 
promise of reward to their promoters. 

One of the most spectacular campaigns 
for an automotive specialty has recently 
been put on by the promoter of a product 
called battery AD-X2 for which claims were 
made: 

“Restores to active service, approximately 
70 percent of discarded ‘sulfated’ batteries.” 

“Remember, AD-X2 will restore your dead 
battery, providing there is no mechanical 
defect.” 

“Satisfaction guaranteed.” 

“Lengthens life expectancy of new bat- 
teries.” r 

“Extends life of mechanically sound old 
batteries, usually discarded because of ‘sulfa~ 
tion’.” 

“You, too, can make substantial savings 
with battery AD-X2. Group 1 and 2 battery 
treatment, $3. Or use our reprocessed bat- 
teries. Money-back guarantee. Write, wire 
or phone for price list, quantity discounts 
and address of nearest distributor.” . 

The subject of battery additives has been 
investigated by the National Bureau of 
Standards continuously over the past 25 
years at the request of various Federal agen- 
cies. The Bureau’s cumulative findings, 
representing results of an enormous amount 
of difficult and exacting laboratory work, are 
set forth in National Bureau of Standards 
Circular 504, which up until recently, at 
least, has been available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. O., 
at 15 cents a copy. 

The promoter of AD—X2, however, although 
admitting that the product was essentially a 
powder mixture of sodium sulfate and mag- 
nesium sulfate—epsom salts—held that this 
battery additive had a certain something 
that the Bureau had overlooked. So yocif- 
erous was he in defense of his product 
that he was able to enlist the interest of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, whose 
chairman at that time was Senator JoHN 
SPARKMAN of Alabama, which obtained cer- 
tain facilities at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the carrying out of tests 
aimed at refutation of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ findings. An impressive news release 
dated December 18, 1952, authorized by Sen- 
ator JOHN Sparkman, briefly summarized 
tests conducted on AD-X2 at Massachusetts 
institute oí Technology and made the às- 
sertion that the MIT findings were in sharp 
contrast to the results of tests conducted 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 

The Sparkman committee's release favor- 
ing AD-X2 by name boasted an impressive 
array of names in support of its position, 
including those of Dr. Keith J. Laidler, of 
Catholic University of America, president 
James R. Killian, Jr., of MIT, as well as 
MIT professors: Harold C. Weber, profes- 
sor of chemical engineering, George Procter 
Wadsworth, professor of mathematics; and 
James A. Beattie, professor of physical 
chemistry. 

The press releases, which ran to some 20 
pages, castigated the National Bureau of 
Standards in a manner that was quite un- 
scientific and unobjective, in typical pub- 
licity-man fashion; the Bureau was alleged 
to have been prejudiced, unscientific, super- 
ficial, and hasty in its unfavorable findings 
on the product. 

Although some eight controlled series of 
tests were cited in the press release, includ- 
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ing two by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Senate Small Business Committee’s 
release stoutly affirmed that only the MIT 
studies could be considered to provide the 
most thorough scientific tests of the effec- 
tiveness of battery AD-X2. The press re- 
lease announced that “the results of this 
work speak for themselves, and the com- 
plete report is well worth consulting by all 
who wish to arrive at a definite conclusion 
as to the value of the additive.” 

Since CR subscribers have indicated con- 
siderable interest in battery additives from 
time to time, we endeavored to secure a copy 
of this Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy report and the other supporting data 
listed as source material by the Senate Small 
Business Committee in preparing its press 
release. These efforts did not produce any 
result. After considerable letterwriting, we 
finally secured permission to study the MIT 
report at the Senate committee's office in 
Washington, D. C. 

When we were finally able to obtain a 
photostatic copy of the MIT study, we could 
readily understand why the report had not 
been published. As practical-minded con- 
sumers will readily agree, the essential in- 
formation to be obtained from a properly 
conducted scientific study of the product is 
an answer to the questions; Will it prolong 
the life of an automobile battery under con- 
ditions of normal use, or not? Will it re- 
vive a dead battery, as the promoter claimed? 
The MIT report does not answer either of 
these questions. Indeed, the report implied 
that it did not deal with these aspects by 
the following significant statement from one 
of the participants (Prof. James A. Beattie); 
“In conclusion, I would say that the addi- 
tion of AD-X2 certainly does have an effect 
on the behavior of a lead acid battery. From 
my brief contact. with the work, I cannot 
say that this effect is correlated with a bene- 
ficial action from the standpoint of the nor- 
mal use of such a battery.” 

It further turned out on CR's investiga- 
tion that the press release purporting to up- 
hold the demonstrated effectiveness of bat- 
tery AD-X2.in the face of the findings of 
the National Bureau of Standards that the 
product was not effective was not based on 
hearings of any kind, and there were no 
records of the taking of any testimony. In- 
deed, although the press release referred to 
some 8 controlled series of tests that had 
been carried out on the product (including 2 
by the National Bureau of Standards) and 
which were briefly discussed or referred to 
in the press release, only the MIT study was 
available for consultation by members of 
CR's staff at the committee's offices. 

Our letter to President Killian, of MIT, 
asking whether he had sanctioned the work 
at MIT in full knowledge that it might be 
used in an attempt to discredit the scientific 
work of the National Bureau of Standards 
has brought no answer. The reason for 
MIT's failure to reply, however, was readily 
apparent when the files of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee turned up a copy of a letter 
purported to be signed by Julius Adams 
Stratton, vice president and provost of MIT, 
stating that “MIT will make no public state- 
ment in connection with this investigation.” 
Furthermore, the letter included the state- 
ment that: there are no recommenda- 
tions included in the report, nor did our 
group arrive at any definitive conclusions 
with respect to the commercial value of the 
product.” 

Just why a great educational institution 
would lend its name to such an operation is 
a little hard to understand. 

As the National Bureau of Standards 
pointed out in its carefully reasoned, de- 
tached, and objective report on this subject 
prepared for the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the MIT test 
results themselves were not necessarily in 
conflict with the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ findings, because the experimental 
conditions of the MIT tests and the immedi- 


ate objectives of the test were appreciably 
different from those employed at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. What the MIT 
report did show was that AD-X2 had an 
appreciable effect of sorts in certain highly 
limited aspects of the action of storage bat- 
tery cells, and these were not aspects that 
assured a substantial or important extension 
of battery life or the ability of the battery 
to start a car. Conceivably, this may be of 
some theoretical interest in some quarters, 
but as the MIT report clearly implied, this 
test was not undertaken to demonstrate and 
did not demonstrate that the product had 
any effectiveness in the hands of the ordi- 
nary consumer who would in accordance 
with the promoter’s claims, wish to use the 
product to prolong the life of a storage bat- 
tery or restore one that has gone dead. 

That so many sources, including high Gov- 
ernment officials, were taken in by the hocus- 
pocus in behalf of the manufacturer of 
AD-X2 is amazing in this scientific day and 
age, a day when the aim of governmental 
publicity has been to increase, not decrease, 
the respect in which the public holds scien- 
tific men and governmental scientific 
bureaus. The political aspects of the mat- 
ter, however, are outside the scope of CR's 
concern. After careful study of all the find- 
ings involved that we have been able to 
obtain at considerable difficulty and ex- 
pense, we wish to assure consumers that the 
position outlined in CR's 1952 Annual 
Cumulative Bulletin that “battery dopes do 
not produce the results their promoters 
claim" is still valid; nothing reported as done 
in the tests at MIT seems to call for a re- 
versal of this judgment, or to give good 
reason to change it. Until the MIT re- 
searchers publish their findings in a repu- 
table scientific journal and so subject them 
to open, unrestricted criticism of experts in 
the field of electrochemistry, consumers are 
justified in assuming that proof has not been 
established that AD-X2 is in a different 
category from other products of the sodium 
sulfate-magnesium sulfate type that have 
been found ineffective in the past. 


H. R. 157 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this time the statement 
I presented last Monday, April 20, be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in support of H. R. 157. The 
statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I desire to first express my apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy in permitting me to 
submit this statement in favor of H. R. 157, 
which provides that tax on admissions shall 
not apply tò admissions to a moving-picture 
theater. Realizing as I do the tremendously 
burdensome schedule this committee faces, 
I shall try to make my presentation as brief 
and pertinent as possible. 

In arriving at the conviction that the mo- 
tion-picture theaters of the country should 
be exempted from the admissions tax, I have 
examined all the evidence obtainable. Au- 
thoritative financial statements and reports 
revealing the disastrous economic situation 
afflicting the movie-theater owners and em- 
ployees have already been presented to the 
committee, and I am not going to intrude 
upon your busy time by repeating them all, 
In the absence of any creditable contradic- 
tory financial evidence, I think it is reason- 
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able to accept the figures already introduced 
as being fundamentally true. It seems to 
me that a fair and impartial examination of 
these figures will demonstrate that the 
movie-theater industry is very sick finan- 
cially and in real danger of disappearing, par- 
ticularly from our smaller American com- 
munities, unless relief from the present Fed- 
eral 20-percent admission tax is promptiy 
given. 

The facts that have been disclosed here 
reveal that since 1946 a total of 5,038 thea- 
ters have been forced to close their doors. 
During the first 3 months of 1953 theaters 
closed at the rate of 3 daily. Unless movie 


‘theaters are exempted from this tax, it 


seems clear that at least 5,347 more theaters, 
or 29.2 percent of all the theaters now open, 
will be driven out of business during the next 
12 months. I am sure that the members 
of this Committee will agree that the pur- 
pose of the admissions tax, or of any tax 
program, is not to destroy or force the dis- 
integration of American business. 

I think you will also agree that a thorough 
study of the situation will show that the un- 
fortunate financial desperation surrounding 
the movie theater people has developed 
through no fault of their own. The out- 
standing cause of the industry’s theatened 
collapse is the 20 percent Federal admission 
tax, which by preempting for the Treasury 
most of what would have been a normal 
price rise in theater tickets during the post- 
war inflation period, financially embarrassed 
the theaters and precipitated them into crip- 
pling economies that reduced their attrac- 
tiveness as places of public entertainment, 
Thus, they have been made practically help- 
less and vulnerable before their modern new 
tax-free competitor, television. I think that 
it is quite pertinent to remember that be- 
fore the inflation period, the movies were 
without serious competition as the peoples’ 
principal source of entertainment. 

As I stated at the outset, I do not wish to 
impose unduly upon your time, I realize 
full well that complete information on the 
entire history of the economic circumstances 
adversely affecting the movie theater indus- 
try is in the possession of the Committee, 
and I am confident it will be accorded your 
thorough consideration. I feel sure that 
at the conclusion of these hearings, when you 
have had the opportunity of summarizing 
and scrutinizing all the competent evidence, 
you will favorably report this measure to ex- 
tend admissions tax relief to the movie 
theater industry and employees, because 
otherwise, this traditionally American enter- 
tainment business cannot survive. 


The Military Supply Management Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
military supply management program is 
the biggest business in the world. It is 
concerned with planning of require- 
ments, purchasing, storing, distributing, 
and issuing all the materials handled by 
the Defense Establishment. The pri- 
mary purpose of the program is to see 
that the soldier in the field has the ma- 
terial in adequate quantities of the right 
type at the right time to fight a war. In 


‘time of emergency, the program must 


be done regardless of cost or sacrifice. 
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In peacetime, a different condition ap- 
plies—supplies must be mustered to sup- 
port a standing army as economically 
and as efficiently as possible. 

Today's world situation presents nei- 
ther situation. The United States must 
-achieve a state of military preparedness 
which must be maintained for an in- 
definite period. The high costs of doing 
‘so is draining our economic system so 
“much that we cannot say to the military, 
“Do this regardless of cost.” A military 
supply system must be devised which 
‘must get more of our Government ex- 
penditure of tax money than ever before. 

The existing military supply system 
is the result of years of development. It 
is made up of practices developed over 
more than 150 years, After World War 
I the supply system machinery evolved 
certain refinements. World War II pro- 
duced some more changes. ‘The enact- 
ment of the National Security Act gave 
our Government more powers for 
streamlining the military machine. 

During the 82d Congress another sub- 
committee conducted a very extensive 
inquiry to determine how well our mili- 
tary supply system was operating. What 
they found is a matter of voluminous 
record. Some of that record does not 
read too well. Many recommendations 
were made and several constructive steps 
were taken to correct acknowledged de- 
ficiencies. We are informed that this 
process has been a slow and painful one. 
Also, it has left much to be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I have decided to intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
promote more efficient and uniform mili- 
tary supply management by amending 
the National Security Act of 1946. As 
chairman of the Military Operations 
Subcommittee, it has become increas- 
ingly more important, and I am firmly 
convinced that something must be done 
to streamline the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense in order to clarify 
the powers of the Secretary of Defense 
in resolving the battle of committees in 
the Pentagon. Top policy in the Penta- 
gon under the present setup must screen 
through layers of committees and 
through boards which sit in judgment on 
their own previous decisions. Occasion- 
ally, the members of the boards get so 
tied up among themselves in resolving 
policy issues that the resulting product 
is usually ineffectual. The bill being in- 
troduced today will, if enacted, first, 
abolish the Munitions Board. Second, it 
establishes an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply, to be appointed by the 
President. Third, it transfers the func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Muni- 
tions Board and of the Chairman of the 
Board to the Secretary of Defense. It is 
the purpose of this bill to give the Secre- 
tary of Defense a more direct hand in 
policy formulation in the field of mili- 
tary supply management. 

- ‘This bill does not automatically cancel 
the institution, the organization, or the 
staffs which work for the Munitions 
-Board. The regulations made, orders is- 
sued, or other actions taken by the Mu- 
nitions Board, moreover, are to remain 
in effect, until modified, repealed, or 
superseded by the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary is given the power to re- 


vamp the organization working for the 


“Munitions Board in any way which he 
sees fit, in order to carry out his duties 


without restrictive legislation. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to emphasize that 
this bill will not set up a fourth supply 
service in the Defense Department. It 
does not set up an operating supply 
agency in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense because that office must remain 
a strong and effective policy headquar- 
ters to guide the military affairs of our 
Nation. 

The National Security Act was ad- 
mirably conceived, but weaknesses, 
either actual or apparent, have fre- 
quently made amendments necessary 
in the past as they do now. Without 
interfering with the basic philosophy of 
this act, this bill clarifies the powers of 
the Secretary of Defense, the need for 
which became apparent as the sep- 
arately administered” department the- 
ory produced conflicting responsibilities 
by the Secretary, the service depart- 
ments and the Chiefs of Staff. 

This bill further clarifies the powers 
of the Secretary of Defense in the field 
of supply management in a statement 
describing eight specific duties which he 
shall perform. They are: 

First. Develop standardized proce- 
dures and forms for supply and service 
functions of the military departments. 

Second. Eliminate duplication and 
overlapping of the supply activities 
within and among the military depart- 
ments in the fields of production, pro- 
curement, warehousing, and distribu- 
tion. 

Third. Develop unified logistic organ- 
izations overseas. 

Fourth. Develop a uniform system of 
supply accounting at depot, post, camp, 
station, base; and installation level on 
a quantitative and monetary basis except 
for supplies and property afloat or with 
troop units, where periodic quantitative 
inventories: only shall be required. 

Fifth. Develop a uniform system for 
financing stocks of common-use stand- 
ard-stock items through stock-revolving 
funds. 

Sixth. Expedite development of the 
single-catalog system required by the 
Defense Cataloging and Standardization 
Act with a view to bringing it to com- 
pletion within 1 year after the effective 
date of this act. 

Seventh. Prescribe a program to sys- 
tematize scrap recovery, redistribution 
of excess materials, and surplus disposal, 
and to coordinate such program within 
the Department of Defense. 

Eighth. Provide for the recruitment 
and training of a professional corps of 
supply personnel within each military 
department. 

The last section of my bill is con- 
cerned with the granting of broader au- 
thority to the Secretary of Defense in 
the selection, promotion, and transfer of 
officers from the armed services to duty 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense 
and in the offices of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. Section 202 (c) (2) 


of the National Security Act actually 


limits the Secretary’s use of officers from 
the armed services to duty only as per~ 


sonal aides. In actual practice, a 
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broader interpretation has been placed 
on this. I am informed, however, that 
the Secretary still feels that they have 
no control over the personnel assigned 
to that office. For the most part, many 
of the officers assigned to that office feel 
that they have been placed away from 
the purely military activities for which 
they were trained and on which promo- 
tions are based. No doubt the Secre- 
tary’s infiuence in requesting capable 
officers must be impressive in the Defense 
Establishment, his range to select from 
is limited to those officers who are “avail- 
able.” I believe this bill offers a remedy 
to that situation. 


House Bill 4393 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced House bill, H. R. 4393, 
which has been referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

This bill provides that there shall be 
an exemption from Federal income tax 
of money spent by schoolteachers, and 
members of any other profession, for 
ordinary and reasonable educational ex- 
penses incurred for the purpose of carry- 
ing on his profession, or for making him- 


self better. qualified to carry on his pro- 


fession, or for increasing his pay or re- 
muneration derived from his profession. 

The bill provides that this income-tax 
exemption shall begin January 1, 1953, 
which is the beginning of the present 


taxable year. 


Under the bill this Federal income-tax 
exemption for these specified educa- 
tional expenses is provided specifically 
for the teaching profession, the members 
of which probably constitute the largest 
group of any profession who by custom 
or requirements spend substantial sums 
of money regularly to better equip them- 
selves to carry on their profession. How- 
ever, the provisions of the bill are not 
limited or restricted to schoolteachers, 
but extend to members of other profes- 
sions, such as doctors, dentists, and 
scientists, who find it necessary to attend 
from time to time institutes, and other 
study courses in order to keep abreast of 
the latest medical and scientific dis- 
coveries, and to be able to utilize them 
and to pass on the benefits of these 
discoveries and modern improvements 
to the public. 

The bill would also extend this ex- 
emption to policemen or sheriffs who 
attend such specialized courses of study 
as the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Academy in Washington, and to such 
professional people as are required, or 
who customarily take special courses to 
increase their knowledge or to improve 


technique in the particular profession 


concerned. 
Schoolteachers, especially, find it 
necessary to spend considerable sums of 
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money after they have prepared them- 
selves initially for the profession of 
school teaching by securing a college or 
university degree. Often they are re- 
quired to take summer courses or re- 
fresher courses in order to be entitled to 
periodic increases in salary, and further 
inducements are offered in the way of 
salary increases to those obtaining mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degrees. 

Although the Federal Government has 
for years granted income tax exemption 
to business people and corporations for 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness, no exemption has as yet been 
granted to schoolteachers, college pro- 
fessors, or other professional people who 
find it necessary, in order to meet the 
standards of their profession, to spend 
money at more or less regular intervals 
for supplemental education. 

I do not feel that it can be successfully 
argued or maintained that the Govern- 
ment should allow income tax exemption 
for money spent by a businessman for 
such things as railroad tickets, plane 
fare, hotel bills, or a steak dinner for a 
customer or group of customers, and 
base the exemption on business expense, 
and at the same time deny an income tax 
exemption to a schoolteacher or other 
professional person for necessary and 
reasonable educational expense incurred 
for the purpose of meeting necessary 
standards, or better qualifying himself 
to carry on the duties of his profession. 

I feel that too long our Government 
has delayed in doing the fair and just act 
of placing professional people on the 
same basis as business and industry. It 
is high time that this discrimination 
should be eliminated, and I urge the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Members of Congress to take prompt 
action upon this legislation. It will be 
an act of simple justice, and I urge that 
prompt consideration be given to the bill. 


George Stimpson, a Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 23, 1953, is the first anniversary 
of the last book, entitled “A Book About 
American Politics,” published by George 
Stimpson before he died. 

George Stimpson probably had more 
friends in this Capitol City than any 
other newspaperman or publisher, But 
no one is better qualified to write a 
tribute to him than Charley Grefe, who 
was his faithful companion, fellow 
worker, and researcher for 18 years. All 
of those in this House who remember 
George Stimpson with deep affection will 
want to read the following article by 
Charles A. Grefe: 

His GREATEST Story Never TOLD 
(By Charles A. Grefe) 

When an author of factual material whose 

books aggregate almost a million copies 
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throughout the land never told his public 
about the one thing he always wanted to 
write, it is either because of modesty that 
he did not do so or because that story was 
sacred tohim. In the case of George Stimp- 
son it was both. The story was the basis for 
his all-consuming awe of Nature, and ul- 
timately led to his writing A Book About 
the Bible (Harper's, 1945), a work that will 
undoubtedly live as long as Christianity will 
last 


In the solitude of a small office in the Na- 
tional Press Building in Washington, D. C., 
he told that inspiring story only to his most 
intimate friends. In almost 20 years of my 
adult life I know of only two times that he 
regaled his listeners with it. With a voice 
as warm and soft as moss, reflecting the un- 
speakable apprehension of early youth, 
George Stimpson would lean back in his 
rickety chair and tell how he once watched 
his father standing at the kitchen door of 
their Jones County farm in Iowa at the very 
height of a late-summer thunderstorm. Al- 
though but 7 or 8 years old, he stood stock 
still, like a pointer, lest he disturb his father, 
whose face was wrought with deep lines of 
anxiety. Outside the vehement gusts of wind 
whipped the corn mercilessly. The wheat 
trembled like nervous colts. At this point 
Stimpson motioned with his well-tapered, al- 
most majestic hands, imitating the quiver- 
ing crops, 

“I'l never forget my father's face etched 
against the ink-black clouds in the distance. 
I could hear him mumble something. I 
didn’t understand, then. And I dared not 
ask. But to him the loss of that crop spelled 
disaster. Yes, if that wheat and corn broke 
to the ground it would mean a whole winter 
of existence without income. I sensed it. 
But I didn’t say a thing. I saw the wheat 
and corn swaying, bending closer and closer 
to the ground. My father’s chest rose with 
a sigh of relief when it straightened a little. 
Then he seemed crushed again when an- 
other furious blast drove everything closer 
to the breaking point. I stood there help- 
lessly, watching my father gripped in con- 
vulsive fear, expending nervous energy un- 
til at last the storm subsided. Then, heavy 
as lead, he finally turned from the door to 
plunk down on a kitchen chair, burying his 
face in his hands. He couldn’t speak. But 
he was grateful that the crop was spared. 
The ordeal had exhausted him completely. 
Yes, someday I’m going to write that story.” 

The mumbled “Thank God” of his father 
set George to wonder about the Almighty, 
and armed with his first Bible he questioned 
and examined the Gospel with analytical 
interest. He was the most Christlike per- 
son his friends ever knew. He studied the 
Bible daily and his book about it was hailed 
by all denominations. Like himself in his 
path through life, that work elicited noth- 
ing but praise from the clergy and laymen 
alike. 

In fairness and gentleness Stimpson had 
no peer. No matter if a majority consensus 
was in opposition, what was just was always 
his cause. At an Indiana university he drew 
severe criticism for exposing pseudo college 
professors on the faculty who had tunneled 
their way in with faked accreditation papers. 
Although suspended for a while, George was 
reinstated without prejudice. The fakers 
were dismissed. 

When George first came to Washington in 
1922 he was quite a ponderous young man 
of over 200 pounds, with classic Grecian 
lines on his face surmounted by an unruly 
and incongruent pompadour through which 
he frequently ran his finely shaped, tapered 
fingers. His blue eyes radiated a warmth 
that made even strangers feel as if they had 
Known him for years. Those eyes completely 
masked the questioning nature of the man, 
and it always astonished everyone that one 
so insatiably eager for new and curious facts 
and who exploded more alleged historical 
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myths than anybody else never entertained 
one grain of suspicion toward any human 
being. Without exaggeration, it can be said 
that his infinite trust in people cost him 
close to $50,000. 

His modesty was unblemished 
even after he became famous as an author 
and confidant of Presidents and high Gov- 
ernment officials. He was as much of an 
uncut gem when he was president of the 
National Press Club—1936-37—as when he 
read and reread his Bible in the cornfields 
of Jones County, Iowa. His inquiry into the 
state of health of a colored janitor was as 
genuine as when he asked the same question 
of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
or any of the internationally famous leaders 
in and out of Congress who were close 
friends. At times his intense interest in 
people grew to alarming proportions. For 
weeks after reading various works by and on 
Robert Burns, and despite the fact that the 
great poet’s period of disastrous penury 
ended in his death more than a century ago, 
George actually worried about Burns. Had 
he been a contemporary of the immortal poet, 
George would have helped him financially. 

Because of his generosity George attracted 
many strange characters who not only took 
him for an easy mark but his friends as 
well. It was not uncommon for him to 
learn 2 days after having loaned the fare 
to the west coast to one of these moochers 
that the same individual had borrowed the 
identical sum for the same purpose from 
one of George’s close friends by using his 
mame, George promptly reimbursed the 
friends, as he was fully aware of the perma- 
nency of the loan, When on rare occasions 
somebody did remit George actually ap- 
peared embarrassed by accepting the repay- 
ment, One individual, never lacking a pend- 
ing big-deal story, managed to touch George 
in a most unabashed manner for 16 years, 
“Can't help but feel sorry for him,” 
would say, adding, “I think he is mentally 
ill; poor fellow.” 

In the late twenties, when already a well- 
known figure on Capitol Hill where he lived 
in the George Washington Inn, George casu- 
ally met a Scandinavian who lightly men- 
tioned that he had some Lincoln curios and 
that he lived in the house where Lincoln died. 
George learned that everything the man 
said was authentic. The Scandinavian 
wanted to sell “all dat yunk.” He needed 
the money. But George advised the man 
to sit tight and not sell piecemeal to private 
collectors. Systematically he puttered 
around his congressional friends like a busy 
possum. A bill was introduced in Congress 
authorizing the purchase of the house and 
the curios. So far several million people 
have been through it, and many more will 
be able to see the place where one of our 
great national tragedies ended, all because of 
George Stimpson's consuming interest in 
history. 

Contrary to the popular notion that a 
scholar must of necessity be deadly serious 
at all times, Stimpson had an effervescent 
sense of humor. When he was an active 
newspaperman as well as an established au- 
thor, the office in the National Press Build- 
ing had a somewhat steady influx of free 
books for reviewing purposes or of books 
that the publishers thought would be of in- 
terest to George. Many, of course, could 
not qualify for a permanent niche on the 
overcrowded shelves and available floor space. 
At times he would simply give them to some 
of the numerous visitors. More often, how- 
ever, he'd walk to one of several open-air 
book stalls loaded with dog-eared volumes 
and signs of 10 cents or 25 cents per copy. 
Having coyly deposited a brand new 83.50 
work on the 10-cent table, George would 
saunter inside to hear the agitated pur- 
chaser argue with a clerk about who had 
the right to buy and a subsequent dispute 
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between the manager and a clerk as to who 
was responsible for putting a valuable book 
for sale on the 10-cent table, and so on. 

When, in 1937, diabetes struck its first 
telling blow in the form of an unexpected 
diabetic coma, George insisted on being hos- 
pitalized in a private institution although 
he was entitled to Government facilities as 
a World War I veteran. “So long as I can 
pay my own way I'm not going to burden 
the Government with my ills,” he said. Yet 
he was never critical of those who received 
pensions for phony disabilities. He himself 
would have none of it, even though the last 
year of his life he spent close to $7,000 in 
doctor and hospital bills. 

Fate's irony nudged him on numerous 
occasions. As the diabetes exacted its grad- 
ual and irrevocable toll, and George lost 
weight and strength, all sorts of honors and 
lucrative offers came to him. A group of 
congressional leaders had persuaded the late 
President Roosevelt to name Stimpson Li- 
brarian of Congress. George's knowledge of 
it came too late to intervene. I'd be tead- 
ing all the books instead of attending to 
my duties,“ he said. F.D: R. s death occurred 
before he could sign the commission, al- 
though it was ready. Several publishing 
firms proffered him top-notch positions with 
salaries up to $35,000 a year. Once a move 
was made to name him one of the directors 
of the Folger Shakespearean Library since 
he was one of the foremost scholars of 
Shakespeare and had accumulated material 
for a projected book about his subject for 
over 30 years. But George either turned the 
offers down, stopped such moves as soon as he 
heard of them, or recommended somebody 
else. He could not accept such offers, he 
felt, because he was not physically able to 
fulfill the duties of the office. 

In later years when diabetes slowly but 
with unmistakable determination deprived 
George of his eyesight these offers, to his 
close friends, seemed all the more painful. 
When friends suggested accepting an offer, 
assuring him that they'd do the legwork, he 
would brush them aside. With his velvety 
voice he explained that “it wouldn't be right” 
to try fooling the public into believing that 
he did it all, when he was really completely 
unable physically to do so. He never rose 
above himself or others, and so he could not 
imagine that his name alone was valuable, 
and that there was nothing illegal in hav- 
ing others do the spadework. 

He enjoyed a joke on himself probably 
more than anything else. One day the man- 
ager of the George Washington Inn—where 
he lived for almost a quarter of a century— 
phoned George at the office. The check 
George had given the man for the rent had 
been returned. Yes; the check was made out 
in the proper order and for the exact amount 
due. The bank’s slip attached to the check 
was marked: “No such account.” He had 
signed it George Washington. 

In the early days of radio, when crystal 
sets were still the magic thing, George Stimp- 
son became the first individual to conduct 
a radio quiz program. It was in 1924. The 
station, WRC in the Nation's Capital. For 
over a decade he handled scientific material 
and a Question Box for the Pathfinder mag- 
azine, meantime getting his early works pub- 
lished, like Nuggets of Knowledge, Uncom- 
mon Knowledge, Things Worth Knowing, 
Popular Questions Answered, et cetera. In 
1933 he returned to straight newspaper work 
although he continued his quest for odd 
facts. In the cluttered little office, lined 
with books in a helter-skelter fashion, he 
had stuffed files with such things as infor- 
mation on cures for hiccoughs, the origin 
of “a 100 percent American,” and proof that 
John Paul Jones never said “I have not yet 
begun to fight.” 

In 1946, the year after his book about the 
Bible was published, he brought out A Book 
About A Thousand Things. It became a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection with over 


600,000 copies going into that many homes 
in one swoop. It is used extensively by those 
who now conduct radio and television quiz 


programs. So is his Information Roundup, ` 


and his more classic works about history and 
politics. 

The latter, A Book About American Poli- 
tics, reposes in the library of none other than 
President Eisenhower. It was sent him by 
Stimpson long before the NATO commander 
was nominated for the Presidency. In his 
letter of thanks the President wrote that he 
was taking the book with him on his plane 
back to the States. Adlai Stevenson also 
got a complimentary copy; so did ex-Presi- 
dents Truman and Herbert Hoover. The 
latter thanked George for having set the 
record straight about “grass growing in the 
streets” and “prosperity being just around 
the corner.” 

It was a sunny Friday afternoon late in 
September that George and two intimate 
friends had lunch in the National Press 
Building. Many of the things he liked so well 
he could not eat because of his illness. His 
eyes were so poor that one had to put George’s 
hand with fountain pen in it on checks for 
him to sign. He remarked that he'd gladly 
pay a doctor a thousand dollars if he could 
only furnish George with the name of his 
overall ailment beside the dread diabetes. 
Nobody earned it. That night, September 
26, 1952, he was stricken with cerebral 
thrombosis: Next day he was no more. 

Never a single voice arose to say that 
Stimpson was not a man of noble purposes, 
wholly unselfish, and a source of inspiration 
to the thousands who knew him personally. 
Many share the distinction of being better 
men for haying known him. When he was 
laid to rest in his native Anamosa, Iowa, all 
the stores and shops were closed in honor of 
its most illustrious son who, at the age of 
55, still left so much undone, and had never 
published the story he always wanted to 
write some day, his greatest story never told. 


Soviet Plan To Steal Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I was first elected to the House of 
Representatives, I have been saying 
many of the things that are now so well 
said in the next article which appeared 
in the April 19, 1953, issue of the maga- 
zine This Week. The article is most 
interesting and timely. I trust that our 
colleagues will take time to read it: 

THe Soviet PLor To STEAL Iran 
(By Lev Vasiliev as told to Donald Robinson) 

(Ex-Soviet economist Lev Vasiliev spent 
over 6 years in Iran. A graduate of the 
Academy of Economics in Moscow, he became 
one of the foremost economists of the 
U. S. S. R., serving in the Ministry of Finance, 
directing factory construction in the Far 
East and, during World War II, running a 
munitions plant in the Ukraine. Then, in 
November 1943, he was ordered to Teheran 
to take charge of the United States lend-lease 
deliveries via Iran to the Soviet Union. In 
this capacity, and later as head of a Soviet 
transportation company in Iran, he was in- 
volved in espionage and other subversive ac- 
tivities for his country. But in 1950, Vasiliev 
got fed up; he fied Iran at the risk of his life 
and made his way to Western Europe. At 
present he is living in the United States.) 
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The Soviet Union would not have to go to 
war to seize the oil riches of the Middle East. 
The Kremlin has a secret plan to get its 
hands on the fabulous resources of this cru- 
cial region without war. I know. I helped 
put the plan into operation in Iran. 

This plan is something for you to think— 
and worry—about. The day the U. S. S. R. 
gets control of the Middle East, you, your 
family, and every other American family will 
be in serious danger. With the oil and the 
airbases of the Middle East at its disposal, 
the Soviet Union would be practically invin- 
cible in its drive to dominate the world. 

A situation as explosive as this can change 
from moment to moment. But at this writ- 
ting, the fate of Iran is hanging in the 
balance. 

Early in January 1949, a meeting of the 
top Soviet diplomats in Iran was held behind 
locked doors in the Russian Embassy in 
Teheran. My boss, Ivan V. Sadchikoy, then 
and now the Soviet Ambassador to Iran, 
presided. ; i 

“Comrades,” Sadchikov stated, “something 
must be done about the Shah. So long as he 
lives, Iran will never go Communist.” 

“Then he must stop living,” Christopher 
G. Oganessian, the Soviet Consul General, 
declared. 

“I'm afraid he must,” Sadchikov said. 

Right then and there, plans were drawn 
up for assassinating Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi. The killing would not be done by a 
Russian or an Iranian Communist, it was de- 
cided. That might link the Embassy to the 
crime. Instead it was decided to use a fanat- 
iral nationalist who hated the Shah be- 
cause of his pro-Western views. 

Moscow was queried about the plot. It 
gave its approval and the arrangements were 
made. The date was set for February 4, 1949. 

Hundreds of illegal Communist cells were 
alerted to be ready to take over the country 
on February 5. ; 


ASSASSIN’S HAND TREMBLED í 
Luckily for the Shah, the appointed assas- 


sin, an impoverished printer who was beaten 


to death by the police, smoked too much 
hashish before he set out. His hand was 
shaking when he pulled the trigger and the 
bullet merely wounded the young Shah in 
the cheek. Sadchikoy had to send out a 
rush order to all his agents canceling the 
scheduled uprising. 7 

Terrorism of this sort is an integral part 
of the Kremlin’s program. The rest of the 
program is equally vicious. á 

I worked on this program for over 6 years. 
When I was sent to Iran, toward the end of 
World War II, I thought my job was only 
to handle the shipment-of lend-lease sup- 
plies to Russia. I soon learned otherwise. 

“A big part of your duties is to help our 
underground organization here,” Ambassador 
Sadchikov said to me, and he used just those 
words. I remember them distinctly. 

“I'm an economist, not a spy,” I replied. 

“You will do as you're told,” he snapped. 

Idid. A citizen of the Soviet Union has to. 
If he doesn’t it means a very agonizing death 
in a slave-labor camp. 

The significant thing for you to bear in 
mind about the Soviet plans is this: The 
Kremlin is not trying to make Communists 
out of the devout Moslem millions. It is far 
too shrewd for that. It realizes that they 
want no part of the God-hating Marxist 
doctrines. 

What it is up to is much more insidious. 
Day and night, it is working to create such 
chaos in the countries of the Middle East 
that their governments will collapse. At the 
same time, it is busily exploiting the nation- 
alist sentiments of the Moslems to turn them 
against the West so that they'll let Red agents 
seize power when the right time comes. 

The terrible thing about the plan is that 
it is succeeding. Hour by hour, the countries 
of the Middle East are falling deeper into 
this trap. 
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BIG EFFORT 

Only a concerted effort of the United States 
Government can save them. 

Let me tell you the way the Soviet program 
for capturing the Middle East has been op- 
erating in Iran. 

Ambassador Sadchikov, a pompous, bald- 
headed man in his 50's, is in charge of it. 
He personally supervises all Soviet espionage 
and subversive activity in this colorful, old 
land. Assisting him is a force of approxi- 
mately 400 Russians. 

These 400 Russians are officially listed as 
members of the Soviet Embassy staff, as offi- 
cials of Soviet trade missions or as employees 
of Soviet business concerns in Iran, They 
are actually more than that, though. 

Everyone of them is active in the Soviet 
underground. In fact, I can definitely state 
that every single Soviet diplomat and busi- 
nessman stationed outside of the U. S. S. R. 
today is a spy. 

Even the physician who ran the Soviet- 
Iranian Hospital in Teheran, while I was 
there, was a spy. He used the hospital as a 
front for his espionage. 

The program that these Soviet spies, work- 
ing together with the illegal Communist 
Party of Iran (the Tudeh), are trying to put 
across for the Kremlin has five key points. 

Point 1 is the infiltration of spies and 
traitors into eyery channel of Iranian life. 

Unknown to the Iranian Government, more 
than 100 Iranian boys are being smuggled 
across the border each year, brought to Mos- 
cow and entered in a secret section of the 
University for the Peoples of the East. Hun- 
dreds of Russian Azerbaijanians, Soviet citi- 
zens who live across the border from Iran, 
look and talk like Iranian Azerbaijanians, 
are enrolled there with them, 

The minute they graduate, the Kremlin 
smuggles all these boys, Azerbaijanians as 
well as Iranians, back into Iran, Some get 
posts as teachers in Iranian schools and 
colleges. Some go into the army, some 
into the government, some, financed by Rus- 
sian money, go into business. 

Their first assignment is espionage, and 
they are so good at it that Ambassador Sad- 
chikoy once told me: 

“Nobody can breathe in this country with- 
out my hearing it,” 

I know for a fact that a number of these 
Moscow-trained men have even penetrated 
the highest echelons of the Iranian Army. 

A few years ago, the General Staff of the 
Iranian Army drafted a new, top-secret plan 
for the defense of the country’s borders. 

Within 48 hours after the plan was com- 
pleted, a copy of it was in the Soviet Em- 
bassy. 

But the most important duty of these 
Russian agents was to prepare themselves to 
run the country in the event of a Soviet 
coup, 

That, I can now reveal, is how the Soviet 
Union was able to establish a puppet govern- 
ment with such ease in Iran’s northwest 
Province of Azerbaijan shortly after the war. 

SHADOW GOVERNMENT 

When the Kremlin decided that the time 
‘was ripe to make a grab for the oil in Iranian 
Azerbaijan, it sent a telegram to Ambassador 
Sadchikov with a one-word message: 

“Now.” 

Sadchikov had over 50,000 agents organized 
into small cells all over the province. This 
shadow government was ready. It would 
have held power, too—looted Iran of billions 
of barrels of oil—if it had not been for the 
pressure brought to bear upon the Soviet 
Union by the United Nations. 

Today, there is a shadow government all 
over Iran, prepared to take over the entire 
country when the Kremlin gives the word. 

Point 2 in the Soviet program is the whole- 
gale bribing and blackmailing of Iranian 
public officials to make them commit treason, 

I can testify from first-hand knowledge 


dollars a year for bribes to Iranian officials. 
I saw the Embassy's secret records. They 
listed the names of hundreds of police chiefs, 
army officers, government functionaries, 
members of Parliament, and cabinet officials 
whom it has bribed to work in behalf of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Embassy has gone so far as to bribe a 
Prime Minister. It did this at a time when 
the Soviet was striving desperately to win a 
concession to all the oil in northern Iran and 
the Prime Minister was balking. 

Peter Alexeev, the commercial attaché of 
the Embassy, went to see a Teheran merchant 
who was a friend of the Prime Minister, The 
conversation went something like this: 

“Why is the Prime Minister opposing the 
concession?” Alexeev asked the merchant. 

“Because he thinks it’s bad for Iran,” the 
merchant replied. 

“What difference does that make?” Alexeev 
declared. “You tell the Prime Minister that 
we'll pay him $200,000 if he’ll support the 
concession.” 

The Prime Minister couldn't resist that 
much money. 

DIGGING FOR “DIRT” 


Where bribery doesn’t work, the Embassy 
resorts to blackmail. Soviet agents are con- 
tinually digging for “dirt” about Iranian 
big shots and the Embassy makes use of any- 
thing they uncover. 

A high-ranking Iranian police official, 
noted for his honesty and his stanch anti- 
Sovietism, learned that. 

Several times, the Embassy tried to bribe 
this man, but without success. Then & 
Soviet agent found out that the policeman’s 
son had been mixed up in a robbery some 
years ago, and that the official had protected 
him. Although the boy had since gone 
straight, the Embassy told bim: 

“Either you play ball with us or we'll ex- 
pose you and your son.” 

The police official had to agree. He now 
shuts his eyes to all evidence of Soviet espi- 
onage in his district. 

I can cite dozens of similar cases. I don't 
mean by this to imply that most Iranian 
officials have succumbed to such Soviet tac- 
tics. Many honest, sincere statesmen in 
Iran have valiantly resisted Soviet bribes and 
threats. Many have given in to them though. 

Point 3 is the calculated disruption of the 
Iranian economy. This was my specialty, 
and I can tell you what the instructions to 
the Embassy staff were. 

Ambassador Sadchikov told us outright 
that it was our job to do everything we pos- 
sibly could to create economic turmoil in 
Iran. He said that we were to try to bank- 
rupt the government and the people, and 
to make everyone dissatisfied with the way 
things were going. 

One of the things we did was to corner 
the Iranian sugar market. Through go- 
betweens, the Soviet Trade Mission bought 
up 30,000 tons of sugar, a huge proportion of 
the total Iranian supply, and ordered it held 
off the market. Soon there as no sugar to 
be had in any of the stores. 

The mission held that sugar off the market 
for weeks. It wouldn't sell it until discontent 
was everywhere. Incidentally, the price of 
sugar had soared by that time and the mis- 
sion made a profit of millions of dollars. 

Raiding the Iranian stock market is anoth- 
er Russian technique. The Soviet Trade Mis- 
sion has vast funds at its disposal for this 
purpose. 

One morning in 1949, Alexeev, the com- 
mercial attaché, called me into his office and 
said to me, in effect, “Moscow thinks the 
Iranians are getting too ‘uppity.’ It wants 
us to teach them a lesson.” 

“What are we going to do about it?” I in- 


“We'll stage a little panic,” he said. 

That afternoon he started dumping Soviet 
holdings on the stock market. All prices 
plummeted and thousands of Iranians lost 


that the Soviet Embassy spends millions of their every penny. 
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But the most crippling blow the Soviet 
dealt the Iranian economy was the cam: 
it waged to wreck the country’s oil industry. 
I can disclose here, for the first time, that 
the Soviet played a pivotal role in the na- 
tionalization of the Abadan oil refinery, the 
biggest in the world, and the ouster of the 
British company which owned it. 

I myself was present the day this cam- 
paign was planned, back in 1948. 

It was the Kremlin's idea. “Moscow says 
that we must do everything in our power to 
chase the British out of Abadan,” Ambassa- 
ees Sadchikov said, and he went on to explain 
why. 

TWO GOALS 

The reasons he gave were these: Chasing 
the British out of Abadan would serve the 
Soviet Union in two ways, One, it would de- 
prive the British of oil they desperately need- 
ed. Second, it would do great, lasting dam- 
age to Iran, which didn’t have the tech- 
nicians to operate the refinery herself. 

The campaign Sadchikov drew up to ac- 
complish this was a devilishly clever one, 
It provided for our propagandists to stir up 
bad feeling against the British among the 
people. Then it called for our men inside 
the government to use their influence to 
get a cabinet into power made up only of 
rabid nationalists pledged to oust the British, 

The full resources of the Soviet apparatus 
were thrown into this campaign. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh as 
Prime Minister in April 1951 stemmed in 
part from it. Not that Mossadegh is a Com- 
munist. Far from it. He despises the Reds. 
But the Soviet organization knew of his 
fanatical hatred for the British and threw 
its support to him. Today, with Abadan 
shut down and the Iranian economy stag- 
gering, you can see how well the Soviet cam- 
paign has worked. 

Point 4 in the Soviet program is a con- 
certed effort to break down law and order 
in Iran. Terrorism, like the attempted 
assassination of the Shah and the successful 
murder of the anti-Soviet Prime Minister 
Ali Razmara in 1951, is one phase of it, Mob 
action is another. 

You've read about the riots that have 
swept Teheran and other Iranian cities in 
recent years. The newspapers have said that 
these riots were started by nationalist ex- 
tremists. The truth is that most of them 
were carefully planned inside the Soviet 
Embassy by a man named Ishchenko, a vete 
eran Official of the Soviet secret police, 


PLANNED RIOTS 


Ishchenko decides when a riot will best 
serve the Soviet’s ends and gives directions 
to his agents to get one going at such-and- 
such a place on such-and-such a day. 

When such a command is given, the 
Soviet-subsidized press starts whipping the 
people up to fever pitch. Then, on the ap- 
pointed day, a few well-trained agitators are 
sent out to make street-corner speeches, 

That was how the pro-Western Prime 
Minister Ahmad Ghavam was ousted from 
office last summer. Riotous mobs compelled 
the Shah to dismiss him. 

I have seen these riots charted as care- 
fully as battle plans, 

Chiefly, though, the Soviet uses the riots 
to sap the Iranian people’s confidence in 
their government. 

Point 5 in the Soviet program is propa- 
ganda, unmatched for thoroughness as well 
as viciousness. 

Scores of Iranian newspapers and maga- 
zines are being secretly subsidized by the 
Soviet Embassy; some of the most outstand- 
ing men in Iran have been bribed to propa- 
gandize for the Soviet. 

Not long ago, a prominent Iranian profes- 
sor, noted as an anti-Communist, published 
an article in a Teheran newspaper attacking 
the United States foreign-aid program as an 
American device for enslaying the Iranian 
people, This article created an immense gtir 


as “an honest expression of anti-American 
sentiment in Iran.” 


TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR PAYOFF 


The article was actually written by Vladi- 
mir Medevev, a correspondent for Tass, the 
Russian news agency, at the orders of the 
embassy propaganda chief, a man named 
Denisov. 

Denisov paid the professor $10,000 for the 
use of his name. 

Pamphlets and posters are another means 
the Embassy uses to get the Soviet message 
across. It prints millions of them right in 
the Embassy compound. 

It also makes use of the pulpit. Inside the 
Soviet Union today, there is a secret school 
for training religious leaders of every de- 
nomination. Each year, scores of Soviet 
Azerbaijanians are taught here to be mullahs 
(Mohammedan priests): When their train- 
ing is completed, they are sneaked across 
the border. 

When these mullahs preach the “Soviet 

party line” it has a great effect upon the 
devout Iranian Moslems, 
The Kremlin doesn’t miss a bet in the 
religious field. Although the Christian pop- 
ulation of Iran is small, it includes many 
merchants of considerable influence. The 
Kremlin makes sure that they get propa- 
gandized in church, too. 

Inasmuch as the Orthodox Church in Iran 
is under the direction of the Bishop of Soviet 
Armenia, this is not difficult. The Bishop 
assigns only Communist priests to the Iran- 
ian parishes. 

It takes big money to underwrite a pro- 
gram as vast as this. In 1 year alone, the 
Embassy poured over $100,000,000 into its un- 
derground operations in. Iran. 

Where does this money come from? You'll 
be surprised to hear, not from the Soviet 
Union. 

The Kremlin insists that every Soviet Am- 
bassador finance his espionage and sub- 
versive activities locally: The Ambassadors 
are rated on how well they do this. 

In Iran, the money is now raised chiefly 
by smuggling. Rubies, sapphires and other 
jewels are smuggled into the country by 
diplomatic pouch. With no duty to pay, 
the Embassy makes an easy fortune by sell- 
ing them. 

During the war, the Embassy had another 
system for making money. With the Krem- 
lin’s consent, it took lend-lease supplies 
given Russia by the United States and sold 
them on the Iranian black market. 

Do you remember the thousands of auto- 
Mobile tires the United States sent to the 
Soviet Union for the use of the Red Army 
in the struggle against the Nazis? Most of 
those tires never reached the Red Army. The 
Embassy, I can reveal, sold them on the 
Iranian black market. 

The profits it made were enormous. By 
V-E Day, it had sold $5 million worth of 
American tires for $98 million. That paid for 
a lot of subversive activity. 

SPREADING CHAOS 

How effective has the Soviet program been 
in Iran? Look at the headlines and see for 
yourself. 

The Soviet program is also proving highly 
effective throughout the Middle East. I have 
talked with Soviet agents assigned to Syria, 
Iraq, and Egypt. They have told me of the 
work they have been doing and of the great 
progress they have been making in spread- 
ing chaos. 

Can anything be done about it? Many 
officials of the American Government have 
asked me this. 

- In my opinion, something can be done. 
The countries of the Middle East can still be 
saved from Russia if four steps are taken. 

1. American economic aid must be pro- 
vided immediately to raise the living and 
educational standards of the peoples of the 
Middle East. So long as these people are 
starving, disease-ridden, and ignorant, they 


will remain easy prey for Communist agita- 
tors 


I recognize that this is a long-range propo- 
sition. However, much can be accomplished 
at once simply by giving the people hope ‘of 
a better future. 

2. An intensive, well-rounded information 
campaign must be launched to answer the 
Soviet lies. 

3. The American intelligence service 
abroad must expose the truth about the 
Soviet’s subversive activities. 


4. And, of the utmost importance, the 


United States must lend its support to the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of the 
entire Middle East for an end to all forms 
of imperialist exploitation, political and eco- 
nomic. 

There is no time to waste, though. Not 
if the Soviet Union is to be kept out of the 
Middle East. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, do the 
Communists think they are fooling us 


with their prisoner exchange deal of 
609 to our 5,000? 


Philippine Scouts Entitled to Pay and 
Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that certain classes of Philippine 
Scouts who were definitely a component 
part of the United States Armed Forces 
before and during’ World War II and 
certain classes of Philippine Army per- 
sonnel who were inducted into the mili- 
tary service of the United States, have 
not been paid for periods during which 
they were on parole under duress fol- 
lowing release from Japanese prison 
camps. 

The facts of this case, briefly stated, 
are as follows: 

The organized military forces of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines were 
inducted into the service of the Armed 
Forces of the United States by a military 
order of President Roosevelt dated July 
26, 1941. The Philippine Scouts were 
already an integral part of the United 
States Army in the Philippines at the 
time. 

These servicemen participated in the 
Philippine campaign under the com- 
mand of General MacArthur as com- 
mander in chief until the fall of Cor- 
regidor and formal surrender of the 
United States Army Forces in the Far 
East by Lt. Gen. J. M. Wainwright on 
May 6, 1942. 
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After the fall of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, the surrendered USAFFE troops 
were taken by the Japanese as prisoners 
of war, kept in concentration camps for 
several months, and later paroled under 
certain conditions, 

After the liberation of the Philippines 
the Filipino veterans applied for arrears 
in pay and allowances corresponding to 
the period from their imprisonment to 
the time of the reconquest of the coun- 
try or their return to military control. 
Their claim was based on section 2 of 
the Missing Persons Act of March 7, 
1942, Which provides as follows: 

Sec, 2. Any person who is in active serv- 
ice and who is Officially determined to be 
absent in a status of missing, missing in 
action, interned in a neutral country, cap- 
tured by an enemy, beleaguered or besieged 
shall, for the period he is officially carried or_ 
determined to be in any such status be en- 
titled to receive or to have eredited to his 
account the same pay and allowances to 
which he was entitled at the beginning of, 
such period of absence or may become eñ- 
titled thereafter, and entitlement to pay 
and allowances shall terminate upon the 
date of receipt by the department concerned 
of evidence that the person is dead or upon 
the date of death prescribed or determined 
under provisions of section 5 of this act: 
Provided, That such entitlement to pay and 
allowances shall not terminate upon expira- 
tion of term of service during absence and in 
case of death during absence shall not ter- 
minate earlier than the dates herein pre- 
scribed: Provided further, That there shall 
be no entitlement to pay and allowances 
for any period during which such person 
may be officially determined absent from 
his post of duty without authority and he 
shall be indebted to the Government for any 
payments from amounts credited to his ac- 
count for such period. 


In the beginning many of the appli- 
cations for arrears in pay and allow- 
ances were approved and payments were 
actually made but subsequently no pay- 
ments were approved for any period 
beyond the term of concentration of the 
prisoners of war unless they could show 
that they actively joined a duly recog- 
nized guerrilla force or actively partici- 
pated in the anti-Japanese movement or 
returned to military control. The 
change of policy was based on head- 
quarters’ staff memorandum No. 14 
AFWESPAC, dated December 27, 1945, 
“Interpretation of Missing Persons Act,” 
which prescribed additional require- 
ments before a veteran could be entitled 
to pay under the Missing Persons Act. 
The said memorandum reads as follows: 

Any person who was captured and im- 
prisoned or interned by the enemy, but was 
thereafter released, will be determined not 
in casualty status and not entitled to pay 
from the date of his release until the date 
he actively joined a guerrilla force or ac- 
tively participated in the anti-Japanese 
movement or returned to military control. 


These new requirements disqualified a 
considerable number of the former Fili- 
pino prisoners of war from entitlement 
to any of the benefits granted under the 
Missing Persons Act after they were 
paroled, 

Staff memorandum No. 14 was based 
on an old act of 1814, section 846 of title 
10, United States Code. This section 
provides— 

Sec. 846. Pay during captivity: Every non- 
commissioned officer and private of the Regu- 
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lar Army, and every officer, noncommissioned 
officer, and private of any militia or volun- 
teer corps in the service of the United States 
who is captured by the enemy, shall be 
entitled to receive during his captivity, not- 
withstanding the expiration of his term of 
service, the same pay, subsistence, and al- 
lowance to which he may be entitled, while 
in the actual service of the United States; 
but this provision shall not be construed 
to entitle any prisoner of war of such militia 
corps to any pay or compensation after the 
date of his parole, except the traveling 
expenses allowed by law. 


It has been urged that the concluding 
clause of this section is a bar to the claim 
of the Filipino veterans for arrears in pay 
and allowances. However, the United 
States Court of Claims in a decision ren- 
dered on November 7, 1950, in the case of 
Moreno against the United States, No. 
48754, held that this provision of law does 
not apply to the members of the Philip- 
pine Scouts—and by necessary implica- 
tion neither does it apply to the mem- 
bers of the Philippine Army—but only to 
the members of the Militia Corps. The 
pertinent portion of the decision reads as 
follows: 

The Government urges that the concluding 
clause of section 846 of title 10 is a bar to the 
plaintiff's claim. We think iot. It applies 
only to members of a Militia Corps mentioned 
earlier in the section. The section was 
enacted March 30, 1814, 3 Stat. 115, R. S. 
Sec. 1288. If there has been in recent times, 
any unit of armed services which answers the 
description of a Militia Corps as that expres- 
sion. was used in 1814, the Philippine Scouts 
were, at the period here in question, not such 
a unit. Statutory authorization for the en- 
listment of natives of the Philippines in the 
Army of the United States is found in 10 
U. S. C. 321. When so enlisted they do not 
form a unit which could be called a Militia 
Corps. 


Apart from the above consideration it 
is submitted that the claim of the Fili- 
pino veterans for arrears in pay and al- 
lowances is well founded because of the 
following reasons: 

First. General MacArthur, then still 
commanding general, USAFFE, and com- 
mander in chief, southwest Pacific area, 
in an order issued December 8, 1944, 
ruled that all officers and enlisted men of 
the Philippine Army remained in that 
status until relieved therefrom by order 
issued by the commanding general, 
USAFFE, regardless of any surrender in 
conformity with orders issued by their 
commanders, or refusal to surrender, or 
any parole or oath signed by them. The 
order of General MacArthur under refer- 
erice reads as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 
Forces IN THE Far EAST, 
December 8, 1944. 
Subject: Status of members of the Philippine 
Army. 
To: Chief of Staff, Philippine Army. 

1. All officers and enlisted men of the 
Philippine Army including the Philippine 
Constabulary, who have been called into the 
service of the United States Army Forces in 
the Far East, remain on that status until re- 
lieved therefrom by order issued by the Com- 
manding General, USAFFE. Action by these 
individuals in surrendering to the enemy 
forces in conformity with orders issued by 
their commanders, or in refusing to sur- 
render, has no effect on such status. 

2. Any “parole” or “oath” signed by such 
personnel as a condition of release by the 
enemy from prisoner of war status will be 
considered as having been signed under 
duress and as of no validity, Such person- 


nel remains subject to the orders of the Com- 
manding General, USAFFE, and will be as- 
signed to appropriate duty in the Philippine 
Army units. 
By command of General MacArthur: 
G. E. TOMBERLIN, 
First Lieutenant, AGO, Assistant 
Adjutant General. 


In a letter dated August 30, 1950, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Marcelino V. Bernardo, 
Philippine Mission in Japan, General 
MacArthur said in effect that his ruling 
applied to the Philippine Scouts as well. 
The pertinent portion of his letter reads: 


It is my recollection however that the or- 
der was intended to eradicate any impression 
of a differential treatment between members 
of the Philippine Army and those of the 
Philippine Scouts. Unquestionably they 
should be treated on the same basis as re- 
gards this general subject. 


Second. The order of General Mac- 
Arthur, quoted above, was only an appli- 
cation of the generally accepted princi- 
ple of law to the effect that a prisoner of 
war does not lose his military status and 
remains a prisoner of war even though 
not confined in prison. 


“A prisoner of war is one who has been 
captured while fighting under the banner 
of some state. He is prisoner of war even 
though never confined in prison” (Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary, Rawlee’s Revision). 

“A paroled prisoner of war is simply a sol- 
dier who has been placed under a disability 
to engage in active operations against the 
enemy. He remains a part of the Army and 
as such subject to military control as he 
was before his capture. If he absents him- 
self from a post or station to which as a 
paroled prisoner of war he has been as- 
signed by the military authorities, he is ab- 
sent without leave or in desertion accord- 
ing to the intent with which he absented 
himself“ (Digest of Opinions of the Judge 
Advocate General of the United States Army, 
1912, page 1076). 

“But military persons, released on parole, 
cannot be held to have lost their military 
status. And even though they had given 
their parole, it does not necessarily follow 
that they would observe it” (cited in Digest 
of International Law, Hackworth, vol. VI, 
p. 173). 


Third. The paroled Filipino service- 
men continued to be prisoners of war not 
only in principle of law as stated above 
but also in reality. For they were under 
such constant surveillance and were re- 
quired to report to the Japanese authori- 
ties so often that they were virtually “in 
the hands of the enemy” as these words 
are used in the Missing Persons Act. 
The extent to which they were con- 
trolled by the Japanese authorities can 
be gaged by an examination of the fol- 
lowing order issued by the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities requiring them to— 

Report in detail at the Japanese Military 
Police Headquarters, Fort Santiago, either 
orally or verbally, under penalty of being 
considered malicious, on all occasions, to 
wit: 

1. When you have obtained a job, or when 
you are jobless. 

2. When you have changed your occupa- 
tion. 

3. The change of residence. 

4. When you are going to join any political 
thought party or any other party. 

5. When you are leaving the Philippines. 

6. When you are are dead. 

7. When you have got married. 

Fourth. The Filipino officers and men 
were promised that they “will draw full 
pay until you are mustered out of the 
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service and you will be entitled to all 
bonus and insurance privileges from 
USAFFE.” This promise was contained 
in an order the full text of which is as 
follows: 


MESSAGE TO ALL FILIPINO OFFICERS AND MEN 

1. Direct written orders have been received 
by me from General Sharp, and authorized 
by General MacArthur for me to surrender 
the forces of Negros. 

2. These orders have been obeyed by this 
headquarters and as a member of this com- 
mand you also must obey them, 

3. Failure to surrender classifies you as: 

(a) Deserter by Philippine and United 
States Governments. Penalty, death. 

(b) Outlaw by Imperial Japanese Army. 
Penalty, death, 

4. By terms of the agreement the Imperial 
Japanese Army has been furnished: 

(a) Your name and home address, 

(b) Your present location. 

(c) The arms and ammunition you have, 

5. By surrendering you will draw full pay 
until you are mustered out of the service 
and you will be entitled to all bonus and 
insurance privileges from USAFFE. You 
will also be recognized as an honorable pris- 
oner of war by the Philippine Government, 
USAFFE and by the Imperial Japanese Army 
and treated as such. 

6. Half of the officers and men have al- 
ready reported to Fabrica and are well 
treated. 

7. Report in person with your arms and 
ammunition to Cadre Barracks in Fabrica 
before midnight Wednesday, May 27. 

8. By complying with these orders you will 
save your honor, your life, and assure the 
safety of your family and friends, 

ROGER HILSMAN, 
Colonel, Infantry, United States 
Army Commanding. 


Fifth. With respect to the Philippine 
Scouts at least, their enlistment consti- 
tuted them members of the United 
States Army Forces at all times previous 
to and after their capture by the Japa- 
nese until the period of their enlist- 
ment expired after they were able to 
report to the United States Army when 
the Philippines was recaptured. Under 
their enlistment, according to a long 
line of decisions, there was created a 
binding contract between them and the 
United States which entitled them to 
their pay as members of a unit of the 
United States Army. (U. S. v. Grimly 
(137 U. S. 147) ; McCord v. Page, Provost 
Marshal of Brooks Field (124 F. 2d 68); 
Campbell v. Olipant (206 S. W. 2d 406), 
and In re Miller (61 A. 2d 745, 356 P. 56); 
Bowman v. U. S. (10 Ct. Cls; 408); Wil- 
son v. U. S. (25 Ct. Cls. 339); Conrad v. 
U. S. (32 Ct. Cis. 139).) See sections 359, 
861 and 1268 of 10 United States Court 
of Appeals. 

Sixth. It is reported that the applica- 
tion for the arrears in pay and allow- 
ances of certain Filipino officers for the 
period that the Philippines was under 
Japanese occupation has been approved 
by the Secretary of the Army Personnel 
Board. 

I am informed that the United States 
Navy approved the claims for arrears in 
pay and allowances of its Filipino naval 
and civilian personnel for the period 
concerned under the Missing Persons 
Act. 

The veterans of the Philippine Army 
and Philippine Scouts feel that they are 
entitled to equal treatment. 

Seventh. It is submitted that the er- 
roneous determination denying the claim 
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of the Filipino veterans for their arrears’ 
in pay and allowances should be set aside 
as provided in 50 United States Court of 
Appeals, appendix, section 1009, which 
states: 

When circumstances warrant reconsidera- 
tion of any determination authorized to be 
made by this act * * * the head of the de- 
partment, concerned, or such subordinate as 
he may designate, may change or modify a 
previous determination. 


Mr. Speaker, I solicit the interest of my 
fellow Members of Congress to the end 
that the claim of members of the Phil- 
ippine Scouts and of the Philippine 
Army who were formally inducted into 
the United States Army Forces in the 
Far East during the last war for ar- 
rears in pay and allowances may be re- 
examined and favorably considered by 
the Army now in light of above-stated 
facts. 


First Reunion of Hagen Brothers of Min- 
nesota in 32 Years Highlighted by 
White House Visit With President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great pleasure to visit with the five 
Hagen brothers of Minnesota, who met 
for the first time in 32 years, in the of- 
fice of my very good friend, Congress- 
man HAL Hacen, just before their White 
House visit with President Eisenhower 
at 3 p. m. this afternoon. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
listed below is a release commemorating 
this happy event. Would that their 
mother and father were alive to share 
with their five distinguished sons this 
day’s joy. 

Fist REUNION OF HAGEN BROTHERS OF MIN- 
NESOTA IN 32 YEARS HIGHLIGHTED BY WHITE 
House Vistr WITH PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Five Hagen brothers of Crookston, Minn., 

are having their first full meeting and re- 

union in 32 years with Representative HAROLD 

C. Hacen, of the Ninth Minnesota Congres- 

sional District, the host for the get-together. 

The Hagen reunion was highlighted today 

when the Congressman, the oldest, took his 

four brothers to the White House where they 
were personally greeted by President Eisen- 
hower. 

All natives of Crookston, the Hagen boys 
each have made names for themselves in 
various fields of endeavor and collectively 
have traveled in almost every country in the 
world. For the first time in 32 years, 5 
brothers found themselves in the same city 
at the same time. 

George Hagen, an attorney and former 
Minnesota State legislator, at the present 
time is serving as counsel for the State De- 
partment’s Japanese Par on Board which 
is considering the cases of Japanese war 
criminals. Mr. Hagen served more than 6 
years in Japan, and was Assistant General 
Counsel at Army headquarters in Tokyo un- 
der Generals MacArthur and Ridgway. 
Previous to his service in the Far East, he 
Was an official of the American civil govern- 

‘ment in Norway and Germany, with the 
Military title of major. George Hagen also 


is a former FBI agent, was Polk County at- 
torney in Minnesota, and served three terms 
in the State legislature. His permanent 
residence now is in Crookston. However, he 
shortly plans to go to Minneapolis to as- 
sociate himself with a law firm there. 

Norman Hagen is considered one of the 
world’s foremost meteorologists. He has 
been associated with the Government’s 
Weather Bureau for 25 years and represented 
the Eureau in international affairs during 
World War II. Norman Hagen also designed 
the international weather codes used by the 
United States and its Allies during the war. 

He was United States Weather Bureau rep- 
resentative in Europe during the fighting 
there, with a military field service rank of 
major. Before that he visited every South 
American country as a representative of the 
United States Weather Bureau, coordinating 
and giving advice on weather problems in 
that hemisphere. As an American weather 
expert in the international field and metoro- 
logical attaché at the London Embassy, 
Norman Hagen has visited most of the 
meteorological services of the globe. 

Alfred Hagen is the mayor of Palmer, 
Alaska, in the heart of the famous Mata- 
nuska Valley. He has been in Alaska for 13 
years, about 6 of them in Palmer, where, as 
mayor, he has built up a modern and effi- 
cient municipal government, personally 
creating the fire department and organiz- 
ing the valley chamber of commerce. He is 
president of the Matanuska Valley Fair As- 
sociation, has varied business interests 
throughout the Territory, and operates a new 
modern theater in Palmer. He is active in 
Republican Party affairs and is a staunch 
advocate of statehood for Alaska and is one 
of its civic leaders. During the past week 
he testified on the Alaskan statehood bills 
before committees of Congress. 

Adolph Hagen is a resident of Falls Church, 
Fairfax County, Va., where he owns and op- 
erates an office supply business serving com- 
mercial and educational institutions. Pre- 
vious to entering private business, he was a 
newspaperman in Minnesota. He also has 
been a writer and author. 

Representative Harotp C. HAGEN has been 
a Member of Congress since 1943. For 8 
years prior to his election he served as execu- 
tive secretary to his predecessor, United 
States Representative R. T. Buckler. Pre- 
vious to this he was an editor and publisher 
at Crookston, Minn. Congressman HAGEN is 
the ranking Republican member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and also 
a member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 


The Failure of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Ike Supporters Wary on Do- 
mestic Affairs,” written by Coleman A. 
Harwell, and published in a recent issue 
of the Nashville Tennessean. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IKE SUPPORTERS WARY ON DOMESTIC AFFAIRS— 
FAILURE To PROVIDE LEADERSHIP AROUSES. 
CONCERN OVER LAG IN ACTION 

(By Coleman A. Harwell) 

WASHINGTON.—The failure of the Eisen- 

hower administration thus far to provide 
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leadership in domestic affairs is giving se- 
rious concern to many of its strong sup- 
porters, 

The ones: deriving satisfaction from this, 
paradoxically, are those who opposed him in 
his own party for the Presidency. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, put the matter 
clearly in an appearance before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in its session 
at the Statler Hotel Friday afternoon. He 
was speaking with a group of Democratic 
Congressmen listed as the “loyal opposition,” 
whose part on the program followed a day of 
speeches and question periods from adminis- 
tration leaders. 

“In trying to play the role of the loyal 
opposition,” Senator JoHNson said, “it is 
easier to be loyal than it is to be the op- 
position—because the administration doesn’t 
give us anything to be opposed to.” 


COMMENTS PARAPHRASED 


His comments were later paraphrased in 
neon by Representative Sam RAYBURN, Mi- 
nority leader in the House, and Representa- 
tive CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, whose 
gnomelike figure will be recalled by TV 
views of the Democratic convention. 

RAYBURN said the Democratic membership 
has no intention of copying the sorry op- 
position role of the Republican Party of the 
past 20 years. For one thing, he declared: 

“We are determined that we shall not, and 
will not, hate the President of the United 
States. There is only one leader of the 
United States, and that is the President.” 

The Democrats are prepared to support 
an administration program to keep the 
United States strong and free, he said, but no 
program has been set out. 

“I hope that before long,” he said, “the 
administration will let us know what it in- 
tends to do for the country.” 


OLD-TIME ORATORY 


Then came Cannon, with the flourishes of 
old-time stump oratory which was in sharp 
contrast to the brisk, businesslike manner 
of the numerous GOP Cabinet members who 
spoke Thursday and Friday morning. 

He said the Eisenhower team had been 
pictured as ready to hit Washington on in- 
auguration day with the power of a football 
team in midseason form. He referred to the 
long planning sessions Ike held in the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York. 

But, he said, the team has done nothing 
since it arrived in providing leadership. As 
a result, there is no administration program 
before. Congress. 

“The mill is idle,” he declared, “because 
there’s no grist to grind.” 

He added: 

“The Congress and the people are com- 
pletely in the dark as to the overall purposes 
of this administration as far as the budget 
is concerned.” 

He emphasized that by this time, the Roos- 
evelt and Truman administrations had 
shaped their programs and Congress was 
buzzing on budgetary and other matters, 
The only thing done this time, he said, was 
the Appropriations Committee action Friday 
approving the independent offices bill with a 
dramatic 61 percent cut, which Democrats 
say is strictly phony since the Republicans 
know nearly all of this will be restored. 

This criticism of the administration was 
overdue, many here believe. The inaction 
of the President on domestic matters is only 
part of the picture, however there are also 
these facts: 

1. Senator ROBERT A. Tarr is skillfully l- 
ing the vacuum left by Eisenhower and es- 
tablishing himself as the most powerful man 
in Washington. 

2. Cabinet members and other officials are 
wasting no time putting their reforms in 
effect, based on the apparent theory that they 
have a big business mandate from the people. 
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DIFFICULT TO RECONCILE 


It is difficult to reconcile President Eisen- 
hower’s liberal, vigorous foreign policies, fol- 
lowing as they do so closely the pattern of 
the Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson programs, 
with his position in the domestic field. For 
instance: While he calls in clarion tones for 
building. homes for the ill-housed of the 
world, he appoints as head of the Federal 
housing program a man whose record is clear- 
cut in opposition to such construction in 
the United States. 

Following this, the House Appropriations 
Committee voted Friday to eliminate entirely 
the nationwide housing program. 

Such things are being cheered by the big 
business supporters of Eisenhower but are 
casting gloom on some who voted for him 
and making it more tempting each passing 
day for Democratic leaders to take off the 
wraps as did RAYBURN and Cannon Friday. 

Here is the picture of domestic affairs in 
the first 3 months of the Eisenhower admin= 
istration: 

1. Tidelands oil: This is the one big move- 
ment in which Eisenhower and GOP congres- 
sional leaders have united for a vigorous 
fight. Of course, they are joined by some 
Democrats, too, from the States of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida, which expect to reap 
billions from the fight. But the tidelands 
fight is essentially identified with the Eisen- 
hower campaign, And emphasis is continu- 
ally placed on the fact that Truman blocked 
the way which has now been so happily 
opened up for the States and their oil 
interests. 

TRIED TO DISSUADE HIM 


Philip B. Perlman, former Solicitor General 
under Truman, tried to dissuade Eisenhower 
from this course before he took office, and 
having failed to do so, now has written an 
extensive letter to the New York Times de- 
claring that “a ‘victory’ for the three, States 
and their leases now seems all but inevi- 
table.” He added, “But it may not be with- 
out significance—and I say it most reluc- 
tantly—that General Eisenhower allied him- 
self with these States’ efforts before he re- 
turned from Europe to become a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for President; 
and that strong movements in favor of his 
Candidacy were organized in Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida, California, and in other States which 
have a special stake, or believe they have, in 
the outcome of the controversy.” 

Perlman recalls that Eisenhower admitted 
while still a candidate that he did not know 
the Supreme Court had passed on the ques- 
tion even though it had ruled in three cases 
that California, Texas, and Louisiana had no 
rights to the tidelands. He urges the Presi- 
dent to study the matter himself. Mean- 
time, it is painfully and increasingly evident 
that the fight now going on in the Senate is 
connected with the Eisenhower crusade in 
Chicago and in the November election, and 
that as a result, 3 States will get prac- 
tically all the oil, valued at between $20 bil- 
lion and $200 billion, which the Supreme 
Court said 3 times belongs to all the States. 

2. The Astin case: There may be a ray of 
hope here that Eisenhower will call a halt 
on his appointees at least occasionally. But 
there is little real comfort because it would 
seem he only cracked down on Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks when the political 
pressure got too heavy to withstand. 

In announcing that he would continue Dr. 
Allen V. Astin as Director of the Bureau of 
Standards until next fall, Weeks cleared Dr. 
Astin of any reflection upon his integrity or 
ability, but did not alter his position relative 
to the fundamental question. That is, 
whether the Government should provide the 
public protection against faulty or mislead- 
ing products, 

CLEAR ILLUSTRATION 


Weeks’ statement when he announced the 
forced resignation of Astin 2 weeks ago was 
interpreted by many as a clear illustration 
of the administration's establishment of a 


strictly business point of view to replace that 


of the Bureau of Standards which had re- 


ceived acclaim from scientists everywhere on 
its 50th anniversary last year. 

The question was whether a California 
manufacturer should be prohibited from 
selling a product it advertised would increase 
the life of a battery 20 years for want of ap- 
proval by the Bureau, 

Weeks said; “as a practical man I do not 
see why a product should be denied an op- 
portunity in the market place,” 

The New York Times, an Eisenhower sup- 
porter, stated in its news columns that what 
Weeks had done “was widely interpreted as 
saying that the Government henceforth 
would no longer try to protect the consumer 
and the ethical businessman against fraud 
and unethical competition.” 

Apparently this view still holds and Astin's 
removal was merely delayed by Weeks. 

His reversal, which the Washington Post, 
another important Eisenhower supporter, 
said followed “considerable White House 
pressure.” thus was apparently for the pur- 
pose of assuaging 200 other scientists who 
were threatening to quit the Bureau. 

3. Public Housing. There was much dis- 
appointment when Eisenhower named former 
Congressman Albert M. Cole of Kansas to 
head the important home and housing fi- 
nance agency. Cole's record had been en- 
tirely opposed to public housing. He has 
been a favorite speaker before real estate 
groups opposed to public housing. 

Cole is credited with important responsi- 
bility in the decision of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to eliminate the public 
housing program—in the fact of Eisenhower's 
recommendation that a level of 35,000 new 
housing starts be maintained for 1954. Ques- 
tion: Will Elsenhower say anything about 
that? 

4. Sound money policy: This comes as no 
surprise but still is not happily received by 
many. Some Democratic congressmen de- 
clare it was not a move necessary to fight 
inflation and that its only results will be to 
increase banker’s revenues and add costs to 
the Government and those who borrow 
money for houses, farms, etc. 


SHIFTED BORROWINGS 


The change was brought about essentially 
by shifting from short-range Government 
borrowing at low rates of interest to long- 
range borrowing at higher rates. The effect 
was felt in all financial circles, It is a his- 
toric Republican policy. 

5. Reciprocal trade agreements: Repre- 
sentative JERE COOPER, of Tennessee, ranking 
Democratic Member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Representative Hatz 
Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, a committee 
member, told the editors meeting there are 
serious threats to this program in the Repub- 
lican majority. Cooper spoke of the great 
value in world trade of the program for which 
Cordell Hull was largely responsible. He said 
that Eisenhower had asked that the program 
be extended for 1 year but the bill to accom- 
plish this was introduced not by a Repub- 
lican, but by Cooper himself. 


HOPE TO DESTROY PROGRAM 


Boccs pointed out that Republican mem- 
bers of the committee, under leadership of 
Representative R. M. SIMPSON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, hope to destroy the program. A bill by 
Srupson, he said, far from extending the 
Trade Agreements Act in its original intent, 
imposes limitations and restrictions which 
would literally wreck the program.” Will 
Eisenhower do anything about this? 

6. Public power: Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay did not lend great comfort 
to proponents of public power in his ap- 
pearance before the editors Thursday after- 
noon. He strikes you as a sincere man with 
somewhat confused ideas trying to carry out 
a program which is headed no place in par- 
ticular, The strongest commentary to this 
effect was in his reply to a question about 
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his position on the St. Lawrence Waterways 
project. He said he had his own ideas on 
the subject but did not think he should 
discuss them because the administration’s 
policy had not been determined. 

On TVA matters several valley editors di- 
rected some pointed questions to him, in- 
cluding Col. Harry M. Ayers, of the Anniston 
(Ala.) Star, Reece Amis, of the Huntsville 
Times, Horace Hall, of the Dothan Eagle, and 
the writer. 

McKay said he was opposed to construc- 
tion of steam plants by the Government, was 
opposed to monopoly of any kind, was op- 
posed to duplicating transmission facilities. 
He said he was in favor of each area having 
what its people wanted and that people out 
in his area were opposed to authorities, al- 
though it seemed that people in the Tennes- 
see Valley were happy with theirs, 

In the light of his statement on steam 
plants, and his belief that private interests 
should build them, he was asked if this 
would not result in duplication and confu- 
sion. He replied that he did not mean to 
say the Government should not build steam 
plants in Tennessee and that perhaps the 
people down there feel they need some, 


LITTLE CHEER FOR TVA 


One came away from the session with 
little cheer from TVA's point of view. The 
one hopeful note was in the apparent in- 
tent to listen to public opinion, which 
should certainly be resonant in the Tennes- 
see Valley area, 

Meantime, appropriations for Cumberland 
construction and for the whole TVA opera- 
tion wait. The latter was completely left 
out of the independent offices budget report 
Friday. 

7. Cabinet trouble: Arthur Krock wrote in 
the New York Times last week that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are coming close to 
sharp disagreements with Congress. 

Mentioned especially was Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson’s apparent desire 
to let big companies do most of the defense 
work and Secretary Dulles“ run-in with Con- 
gress on the enslavement resolution, as well 
as Ambassador Bohlen’s appointment, 

Hope is expressed by some that these vari- 
ous conflicts cannot much longer be ig- 
nored and that in time the President will 
take a position of leadership in domestic 
affairs which his supporters had expected, 
Meantime, he confers in Augusta with Sena- 
tor Tarr and, we hope, breaks 90 on the golf 
course, 


Address by National Commander Lewis K. 
Gough at American Legion Annual 
Legislative Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday evening the American Legion en- 
tertained the Members of Congress at its 
annual legislative dinner. On that oc- 
casion, the national commander of the 
American Legion, Lewis K. Gough, of 
California, delivered the only address. 
It was noteworthy in many respects, first 
on account of its brevity, at a time when 
brevity does not prevail in all speaking; 
and second, on account of the fact that 
it is packed full of good, sound 
Americanism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by the national commander may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As national commander of the American 
Legion I am, indeed, honored in having the 
opportunity of speaking to so many distin- 
guished Members of the Congress. When 
Jerome F. Dugan, chairman of our national 
legislative commission, informed me that I 
would be the only speaker on this occasion, 
he also admonished me to limit my remarks. 

I am glad to do that. It was not our 
purpose to assemble you here under the flag 
of hospitality and then try to sell you a 
bill of goods. We asked you to be our 
guests so that we could thus honor you and 
express our appreciation for your many 
courtesies to us as Legionnaires, and to thank 
you for the many splendid legislative acts 
which have been a godsend to the sick and 
disabled veterans and their dependents 
throughout the Nation. 

The meee .- M. MANY Mh Guth An 
American Legion, especially those of us who 
work with Congress, its committees, and 
Teaders in the many fields of our legislative 
program, understand better than most people 
that the responsibility of being a Senator 
or Representative is a big one, that your 
compensation is most inadequate, and that 
your days are never long enough to permit 
you to do all that you desire. We sincerely 
appreciate the rationing of time which made 
Possible your presence here this evening. 

I need not go into any long discourse on 
the hopes and aims of the American Legion, 
since a goodly number of you are proud 
members. Indeed, I doubt if there is one 
among you who could not, at this very mo- 
ment, give a most creditable speech on our 
organization, its accomplishments and ob- 
jectives. 

As most of you know, our principal aims 
are related to rehabilitation, national secu- 
rity, Americanism, antisubversive activities, 
child welfare, and community betterment. 
Time does not permit me to elaborate on the 
progress and accomplishments of these im- 
portant programs other than to mention 
them in passing. 

Some of you may not know that today we 
are running well ahead of last year’s mem- 
bership and that we are now approaching 
the 3 million mark. There are several 
representatives of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary present. In their behalf, and for Mrs. 
Rae Ashton, the distinguished national pres- 
ident of that wonderful organization, I am 
very proud to tell you that the Auxiliary 
18 rapidly approaching its membership ob- 
jective of 1 million members in 1953. 

The creation of the American Legion, more 
than a third of a century ago, brought into 
being a force that was to pioneer a new and 
vastly superior concept of veterans’ care. 

Some of you took a personal part in that 
creation and had first-hand experience with 
the many problems facing the newborn 
Legion. To those of us who came along 
later, the drama and significance of that 
struggle during the early twenties are none- 
theless real. 

For thousands of World War I casualties 
there were no hospitals. Inadequate and 
often disgraceful care was the result of at- 
tempts, through Government hospitalization 
contracts, to bring treatment and comfort 
to these men. 

The way to assistance led in and out of a 
half-dozen Federal bureaus, each trying to fit 
an ill-cut piece into the whole program; all 
too often the way led everywhere and 
nowhere. 

The Legion used these problems as a 
teething ring. The many veterans who 
needed no help took up collectively the cause 
for the few who could not help themselves 
individually. They studied the problems and 
brought out the facts and took them to the 
People and the Congress. 


But you well know that this is not the 
whole story on veterans’ rehabilitation. As 
an outgrowth of the trying days of the 
twenties came the American Legion’s own 
rehabilitation service which is now being 
carried on by nearly 20,000 men and women 
who are volunteer and professional workers 
in this field. There was established in the 
House of Representatives a permanent Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to assure constant 
leadership and direction in this work on the 
part of the Congress. Administration of 
the veterans’ program was entrusted to a 
single, specialized agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And even more significant, per- 
haps, was the public acceptance of the vet- 
eran’s identity as an individual deserving 
special consideration in keeping with sacri- 
fices incurred in the Nation's defense. 

The American Legion established as its 
own primary mission the task of furthering 
the cause of veterans’ welfare. For 30- 
odd years we have ministered to our ill and 
dsahled_veterans and their danendents_io.. 
the knowledge that however we might suc- 
ceed in all other endeavors or activities, we 
should fail if we did not discharge our obli- 
gations to them. We shall never surrender 
that conviction, and I am sure there is no 
one here who would question it. 

We feel that you subscribe, as we do, to 
certain basic principles which support the 
American creed of caring for war veterans 
and their widows and children. 

We believe, for instance, that this obliga- 
tion rightfully rests upon the entire Nation, 
that the cost is an inseparable part of the 
cost of war, that benefits enacted into law 
must be fairly and fully administered, and 
that medical and hospital services in par- 
ticular should be of the finest possible 
quality. 

While these principles are not new, nei- 
ther are they expendable, and they apply 
with equal force today not only to the vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II but to the 
veterans of the Korean war. 

So that our position on another important 
front may be clearly understood, I want to 
emphasize that the American Legion believes 
unqualifiedly in universal military training, 
and we shall continue to ask that the pro- 
gram be made operative. The demonstrated 
need for UMT, in our opinion, has increased 
rather than diminished in the past several 
years. I assume that you are personally 
aware of the growing public dissatisfaction 
with inequities inherent in the present 
workings of the draft, as well as a Reserve 
force composed almost entirely of veterans. 
I believe you will agree with your constitu- 
ents who point out that there is something 
morally wrong with a system that selects 1 
youngster out of 5, and obligates him to a 
total of 8 years’ active and Reserve service 
while requiring no service at all of the 
other 4, 

This process has been going on for almost 
3 years now, and the impact is spreading. 
When you recall the criticism and indigna- 
tion that it provoked in the early months 
of the Korean war, it is hard to believe that 
nothing has been done to prevent the same 
injustices happening all over again. UMT 
would resolve this problem, and at the same 
time provide an economical and effective an- 
swer to the need for trained manpower, 
Through furnishing a standardized procure- 
ment device for a well-organized Standby 
Reserve force; UMT would make it possible 
to economically reduce the large professional 
Military Establishment to the lowest level 
consistent with our military security. 

On behalf of the millions of Legionnaires 
for whom I am privileged to speak tonight, 
may I say that we respect and admire you 
ladies and gentlemen of the Congress. We 
value perhaps more than many of you 
realize, the service you are rendering to the 
Nation that all of us love—and we want only 
to help you as best we can to perform that 
service. 
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We are deeply grateful for your attendance 
here, and we hope you have enjoyed being 
our guests, for certainly we have enjoyed 
being your host. 


What’s a Sussex Counfian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 


~eritiuea WIHat F u Sussex Countian?’ 


This editorial pays tribute to the rugged 
individualism of a citizenry which has 
steadfastly refused to trade its freedom 
for security, or its dignity for a Govern- 
ment dole. The article appeared in the 
Milford Chronicle of Milford, Del., on 
April 9, 1953. Iam proud to ask unani- 
mous consent to have incorporated in 
the Appendix of the Recorp this edito- 
rial about by native county. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


War's a Sussex COUNTIAN? 


Have you ever stopped to consider and ask 
yourself just what makes a Sussex Countian 
tick? Recently we asked ourself this ques- 
tion. Here is what we came up with for an 
answer. The native-born Sussex Countian 
is fiercely proud of his regional heritage. 
With the possible exception of a native 
Texan, we doubt whether a more loyal indi- 
vidual to his native hearth is in existence, 
He may look exactly like his neighbors to the 
north and the south, but within he is an 
Individual of independence. He thinks for 
himself, he extends to others the same priv- 
Uege, but he is not easily pushed around and 
resents to the fullest outside interference in 
his local affairs. It is understandable that 
people in northern Delaware, and especially 
in Wilmington, do not know just what makes 
him tick. 

You can’t tell by looking at him. He 
makes no effort to hide his place of birth, 
He has no apology to make for his native 
county. He is proud of it—intensely proud. 
It is what is within that makes him differ- 
ent. The average native-born Sussex Coun- 
tian is extremely clannish. He will stubborn- 
ly battle for that which he believes to be 
right. He will not be led about by the nose, 
But with this strength of character there is 
a gentle side. He is a friendly individual, a 
wonderful friend and neighbor who will go 
the limit at all times to aid those in distress 
or need, 

Mr, Sussex Countian is a natural-born 
joiner. He likes his lodges, his civic organ- 
izations and other worth-while community 
projects. He is religious and attends church 
regularly and takes part in church activities. 
He wants for himself and children the best 
in educational facilites—but without many 
of the extravagances which he feels retard 
rather than advance our educational insti- 
tutions, Local civic affairs attract him. He 
will fight to the finish in his town and dis- 
trict elections—but he will abide by the 
decision of the majority and cooperate with 
elected officials once he is convinced that 
they are right. 

He is a man of very definite opinions. He 
will argue his point to the last. But he 
grants to others the right to think and act 
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as they. choose so long as this does not in- 
jure him or his community. 

But it is not these characteristics: which 
set him apart. He is one of the few Amer- 
icans remaining who is not ready to trade 
his freedom. for security nor his dignity for 
a dole: He likes to act as an individual and 
when he has finished he looks the whole 
world in the eye and proudly says “I have 
done this myself.“ He moves possibly a little 
slower than his neighbors to the north— 
but, once decisions are made he is pretty 
sure to feel that they are right. He is sure 
of himself. 

It would be wonderful if being a Sussex 
Countian were contagious. An epidemic of 
Sussex Countianism spreading across this 
great Nation could develop a breed of more 
self-reliant citizens in this great United 
States should the dreams and desires of Mr. 
Sussex Countian inoculate the residents of 
all States from border to bord and coast to 
coast. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Styles Bridges, 
of New Hampshire, at the Dinner of the 


Women’s Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last night the President pro tem- 
pore of this body, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] made an ex- 
tremely interesting speech at the Na- 
tional Republican Women’s Conference 
dinner. It was more than a speech to 
Republican women. It we: a public 
accounting of the record of the first 
90 days of the first Republican adminis- 
tration in 20 years. It was a progress 
report to the people of the United States 
on their Federal administration. Be- 
cause I know that it will be of interest 
to every Member of this body and to 
all Americans, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appress or Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, or New 
HAMPSHIRE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 23, 1953, aT 
THE DINNER OF THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF WOMEN’S DIVISION, 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, HOTEL 
STATLER, WASHINGTON 
It has been said that “the saddest thing 

that could befall a man would be for him to 
lose his faith in God and woman.” In Amer- 
ican politics, to lose that faith would not 
only be sad, it would be disastrous, since 
you ladies constitute 51 percent of the po- 
tential voters of our Nation. 

Fortunately the Republican Party realized 
that no woman can ever be completely de- 
ceived, and that a woman's intuition is on 
many occasions better than a man’s judg- 
ment. 

Consequently, you women were in the 
forefront of the great struggle for the resto- 
ration of constitutional government. You 
got out the vote. You were in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the victory. 

I am confident of your role in the future. 

I have been asked to speak tonight on 
the accomplishments of the new adminis- 
tration since the inauguration of our leader, 
President Dwight Eisenhower. 


It is fashionable at this time among cer- 
tain elements of the press and of the oppo- 
sition party, to pretend that little has been 
accomplished in the past few months, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

THE REPUBLICAN INHERITANCE 

When President Eisenhower delivered his 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
on February 2, 1953, he said: 

“It is important that all of us understand 
that this administration does not and can- 
not begin its task with a clean slate. Much 
already has been written on the record, be- 
yond our power quickly to erase or to amend.” 

The Roosevelt-Truman legacy to the Re- 
publican administration is an appalling one. 

It is well to review just what was written 
on the record in January 1953: 

1. War in Korea with neither victory nor 
peace in sight. 

2. Communism rampant throughout the 
world with non-Communist peoples on the 
defensive. 

8. Europe neither stabilized nor strong 
enough to stand against the Communist 
menace. 

4. Economic and military commitments 
abroad, vast and sprawling, unorganized and 
uncontrolled. 

5. Waste and extravagance draining our 
labor power and depleting our natural re- 
sources, 

6. Phony prosperity based on the un- 
healthy fever of war, excessive Government 
expenditures, and inflation. 

7. Oppressive taxation with a national 
debt of $262 billion. 

8. Gigantic bureaucracy which furthered 
creeping socialism and threatened to regi- 
ment our lives. 

9. Corruption and malfeasance in public 
office, 

10. Communist infiltration into the sensi- 
tive policymaking agencies of our Govern- 
ment. 

This was the inheritance. This was the 
legacy. These are the problems that con- 
fronted us. What have we done about them? 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

I don't have to tell the mothers of Amer- 
ica, who have sent their sons to war, that the 
most important issue which confronted us 
was Korea, 

1. Seeking an honorable solution, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, just 12 days after he took 
office, announced steps to end the stalemate, 
He sent instructions to the United States 
Seventh Fleet that it was no longer to shield 
Communist China from Chinese Nationalist 
attacks, and he put into motion steps to de- 
velop larger South Korean forces. 

2. Arrangements have been made to effect 
the interchange of sick and wounded war 
prisoners, and there are indications that the 
Communists are considering truce negotia- 
tions. 

3. The new administration has demon- 
strated that it is willing to meet with the 
Communists in a sincere attempt to end the 
war. The replacement of the desolate Tru- 
man-Acheson policy In Korea with a policy 
which has a definite goal, and which will 
enable the United States to finish its job and 
to discharge its obligations to its allies, is 
the aim of our party. There must be an end 
to the idea of war without victory and cas- 
ualties without end. 

President Eisenhower on April 17 before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
clearly enunciated this new American policy, 
when he said: 

“We welcome every honest act of peace. 
We care nothing for mere rhetoric, We care 
only for sincerity of the peaceful purpose— 
attested by deeds.” 

The President made it clear to the Com- 
munists that if they want peace, the Ameri- 
can program is: 

(a) A conclusion of an honorable armis- 
tice in Korea, with immediate cessation of 
hostilities and the prompt initiation of po- 
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litical discussions leading to the holding of 
free elections in united Korea. 

(b) It means an end to the direct and in- 
direct attacks upon the security of Indo- 
china and Malaya. 

(c) It means a world that demands and 
expects the fullest respect of its right and 
interests. 

4. The administration has proposed a reso- 
lution repudiating the secret commitments 
made by previous administrations with for- 
eign governments which permitted the en- 
slavement of free peoples. 

5. The whole program of psychological war- 
fare and international information has been 
the subject of congressional investigation 
and administration action to improve its 
effectiveness of our efforts in this direction. 

6. Regulations have been issued by our 
Government to eliminate the flow of trade 
with Communist China which had been al- 
lowed to continue under the Democratic ad- 
ministration. Our State Department has 
enlisted the cooperation of other friendly 
nations to curb such trade. This Republi- 
can administration has taken the position 
that any trade with Communist China which 
increases the war potential of that aggres- 
sor should and must be eliminated. 

7. Under the new administration we are 
in the process of cleaning out the subver- 
sives and the left-wingers who have been 
employed by the United Nations and by the 
United States delegation to that organiza- 
tion. 

8. The present officials under Secretary 
John Foster Dulles have already discharged 
several dozen persons from the Department 
of State as security-risks, and the entire 
department is undergoing a thorough house- 
cleaning. The shocking spectacle of a Com- 
munist-infiltrated State Department forming 
policy for America is at an end. 

9. The European members of the NATO 
organization have been notified that they 
can expect United States assistance only if 
they contribute to the annual security of 
free nations to the maximum of their capa- 
bility. The give-away, Santa Claus opera- 
tions of the Fair Deal are at an end. 

10. At the direction of Dwight Eisenhower 
we are revaluating the military, economic 
and moral commitments of the United 
States to the world community. We will 
abolish the services, activities and functions 
which are not essential or which impair the 
economic and military capabilities of the 
United States of America. 

11. Time does not permit the enumera- 
tion of all of the achievements that have 
been made in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs in the last few months, 

The most significant accomplishment, 
however is that the United States has re- 
gained the offensive which has so long been 
held by the Communists. No longer do we 
wait to see what the Communists are going 
to do before we initiate a program of action, 
The world knows now that the American 
people are determined that our way of life 
shall endure and that the cause of the free 
peoples shall not go by default, 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Republican administration considers 
defense and national security as sacred 
obligations. We recognize, however, that 
reckless commitments or controlled expendi- 
tures do not strengthen the defense or the 
economy of a free enterprise nation, Rather, 
in the long run, they are detrimental or 
even destructive of such a society. Accord- 
ingly, in the last 3 months the new adminis- 
tration has— 

1. Set up a committee to study ways of 
streamlining the Defense Department, and 
cut down on nonessential military spending; 

2. We are in the midst of an intensive 
study to find out why American boys fighting 
in Korea were not adequately supplied with 
ammunition and the weapons of war, and to 
rectify any deficiencies which still exist; 
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3. We have exposed and eliminated waste 
in construction ‘and in the stockpiling of 
critical items; * ; 

4. There is in the process of being insti- 
tuted a new Government-wide security sys- 
tem. This plan avoids the defects of the so- 
called loyalty system of the Truman ad- 
ministration, and will insure the tightest 
possible security program with a minimum 
of danger to the civil liberties of our people, 
We are squarely facing the proposition that 
in sensitive positions of our Government, 
when a reasonable doubt has been raised as 
to the “security risk” of an individual, that 
doubt must be resolved in favor of the 
United States; 

5, In the Congress we have continued the 
functions of the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Armed Services, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary, and 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities; i 

6. We are making headway in our determi- 
nation to review our entire preparedness 
program and to strip it clean of waste, lack 
of coordination, inertia, and the conflict be- 
tween the services; 

7. I am certain that all Americans rejoice 
in the announcement by the Republican 
administration that there will be no fur- 
ther public demonstration of major new 
weapons in the interest of economy and 
security. No purpose was ever served, except 
to assist Communist espionage, by publicly 
displaying the latest developments in Ameri- 
can defense equipment. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES 
Restoring sound fiscal policies 


As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, it will be my responsibility to 
play a major role in fulfilling the pledge of 
the Republican Party, to eliminate the defi- 
cit financing of the previous administrations, 

` and to restore sound fiscal policies. 

With the wholehearted cooperation of my 
associates on the committee, we are hope- 
ful of doing a creditable job for the American 
people. 

The Truman administration has submitted 
a budget which requests the Congress to 
approve a new budget of about $78,600,000,- 
000. This is such a colossal amount of 
money that few people can visualize it. 

How many Americans realize that if Mo- 
hammed, the founder of the Mohammedan 
religion, had begun from the day of his birth 
in AD 570 to spend $100 a minute—60 min- 
utes in an hour, 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year—up to the year 1953, he would still not 
have spent an amount equal to appropria- 
tion requests for this coming year. Yet, 
Mohammed was born 200 years before Char- 
lemagne, 500 years before the Crusades, and 
1,200 years before the American Revolution. 

We Republicans have pledged ourselves to 
balance the budget. Yet, if we authorize 
the money which former President Truman 
requested, we will be another $10 billion 
in the red at the end of the fiscal year. 
Therefore, we either have to increase reve- 
nues or cut expenditures. It is impossible 
to increase revenues without drying up the 
sources of the very revenue we are.trying to 
secure. We must cut expenditures. 

A dramatic example of just how deeply the 
present administration feels about the neces- 
sity for economy in Government was illus- 
trated the other day when the President 
announced his intention of mothballing the 
Presidential yacht Williamsburg. This will 
save the Government $540,000 a year—$540,- 
000 that the previous occupant of the White 
House preferred to spend for his own relax- 
ation, despite mounting deficits. 


53, 000 


541, 510 
In the executive branch, the Director of 
the Budget has taken a complete revalua- 


tion of the Truman budget, every Cabinet 
member, head of department or agency is 
hard at work to effect economies in the op- 
erations of his division. 

It is pleasant to report that the first six 
departments of the executive branch to sub- 
mit their budget requests have trimmed 
almost $500 million from the requests made 
in the last Truman budget. The first 13 
of the 56 independent agencies have reduced 
their requests from a budget which the Dem- 
ocrats said could not be cut. 

The first legislative act of the Republican 
€3d Congress was to make a 59.5 percent cut 
in a supplemental appropriation bill which 
Truman had submitted for a saving of almost 
$1,400,000,000. 

The House Appropriations Committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee are 
working in complete harmony and coopera- 
tion to systematically and scientifically 
study the budget which is now before us and 
to make every possible reduction which can 
effect savings without jeopardizing our na- 
tional security or essential government op- 
erations. 

It is impossible for me at this time to fully 
discuss the complexities of the problems in 
balancing the budget of the United States. 
I think it important, however, for you Re- 
publican women to realize that more than 
one-half the budget for the next fiscal year, 
or $44,600,000,000, are cash outlays we will 
have to pay on past obligations of the Tru- 
man administration. Republicans have lit- 
tle control over these items, and it will be 
very difficult to effect reductions in this area. 

In order to do our job, the Congress in- 
tends to submit every request for funds to a 
twofold test: 

1. Can the department requesting the 
funds establish an absolute need for the 
money—that is, do the people of the United 
States require this additional expense? 

2. Will we get our money’s worth if we 
make the appropriation? 

We will undoubtedly face strong opposi- 
tion from what I call the “economy-butters.” 
They are not all New Dealers and Fair Deal- 
ers, some of them are Republicans. They are 
the builders who wish economy in every- 
thing but the Government loans to home- 
owners; the shipowners who want economy 
in everything but subsidies to shipping con- 
cerns; the businessmen who howl when we 
cut the business statistics program; the 
farmers who want subsidies for planting 
what we don't need; the industrialists who 
want their aircraft and tank programs to 
i undisturbed; and so on down the 

ne, 

We have almost as many “economy-but- 
ters” as we have excess tons of butter paid 
for with your money which we may eventu- 
ally have to throw away. 

We Republicans are determined to decrease 
the horde of Federal employees which was 
well over 2½ million when we took office. 
I wish I could tell you of the ridiculous situa- 
tions which have been called to my attention. 

The Department of Agriculture, for exam- 
ple, paying one man $13,000 a year to study 
daffodils; how one department of Govern- 
ment spends money to promote a National 
Cat Week, while another prepares bulletins 
on how to make cat traps to destroy cats. 

I wonder how many American people want 
to spend $2 million to build elevators for 
sightseers at the Carlsbad Caverns. How 
many Americans want to spend $18,500 to 
innoculate 4,000 dogs in Mexico for rabies at 
the cost of $4.50 a dog. 

Some progress has been made in eliminat- 
ing useless Government jobs. In the month 
of February 1953 alone, 7,800 Government 
employees were dropped. The Army has an- 
nounced it will reduce its civilian payroll by 
20,000 on May 31. The Treasury Department 
expects to eliminate 3,500 jobs within a few 
months. The Agriculture Department plans 
to trim its staff by 1,200. The announcement 
has just been made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the Congress of the United States 
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that it expects a cut of a minimum of 240,000 
people in the overall Government. payroll 
during the next fiscal year. 

In connection with the staffing of Govern- 
ment jobs, it is essential that the American 
people realize that the Democratic adminis- 
tration took every step to freeze its irrespon- 
sible operations into law. Although we are 
supposed to be in control of the Government, 
we find we can fill only a few of the top 
policymaking posts because the Truman ad- 
ministration very cleverly used the civil serv- 
ice to blanket in hundreds of their friends 
who have no claim in principle to the policy- 
making jobs they hold. The President of the 
United States is presently reevaluating this 
situation to eliminate top policymaking jobs 
from the civil-service protection to which 
they are clearly not entitled. n 

Perhaps the most significant evidence that 
there has been a change in Washington since 
the Republican administration took over 
comes from the Department of Highways who. 
report. that since President: Eisenhower was 
inaugurated and issued strict orders to Gov- 
ernment workers to be on their job on time, 
the morning traffic peak in Washington, D.C., 
has been 21 minutes earlier than during the 
Truman administration. 

Inflation 

Government spending and the economic 
excesses of the New Deal and Fair Deal were 
strong contributors to inflation and to the 
sharp rise in the cost of living.. It would be 
silly for me to burden you with dry statistics 
to show what happened to prices. You are 
the homemakers of America and you have 
felt the pinch in that most sensitive of all 
nerves—the pocketbook nerve. 

The first step necessary to prevent the con- 
tinued dangerous inflation of the Democratic 
administrations was to restore the yalue of 
the dollar. Already the Treasury Depart- 
ment has made a start toward the stabiliz- 
ing of the dollar by a debt-refunding opera- 
tion which will extend the maturing period of 
Government obligations. 

In 7 orderly steps, President Eisenhower 
has removed controls of wages and prices, 
pointing a way to a freer national economy 
and allowing the normal laws of supply and 
demand to operate. Another move which 
has been made in this direction was the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s destruction of margin 
requirements for stock transactions. 

Since the Republican administration has 
taken office, the price index has dropped 
during each 30-day period. With courage. 
and conviction the new administration be- 
gan the price decontrol program and freed 
the United States economy of bureaucratic 
rules and regulations which have hamstrung 
our free enterprise system. 

Prices of many household items have 
dropped. Other prices have remained sta- 
bilized. 

For 2 years our citizens were told day and 
night by the Socialist propagandists that 
price controls must stay, that their removal 
would send prices sky high. 

We Republicans who had faith in our eco- 
nomic system knew this was not true. In 
90 days we have given the lie to those who 
had no faith, 

AGRICULTURE 


The agriculture situation which we in- 
herited was one of the constantly declining 
farm prices. In 90 days we have squarely met 
the issue: 

1. The Republican Party has reiterated its 
pledge to carry out existing price support 
legislation for 90 percent of parity payments 
on basic commodities; 

2. Secretary Benson has declared support 
prices for dairy products for the coming year 
for 90-percent parity; 

8. The beef-price decline has been altered 
by removal of OPS controls on beef, accelera- 
tion of Government purchases, and a vig- 
orous consumer program to provide for more 
orderly marketing and increased consump- 
tion; 
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4. The Foreign Agricultural Service has 
been established to promote buying of Amer- 
ican surplus products; 

5. The Department of Agriculture is under 
reorganization to provide for more efficient 
and economical operation; 

6. Steps have been taken to prevent the 
spoilage and waste of the farm commodities 
in storage by revolving the stock and, insofar 
as possible, distributing them for consumer 
use. 

CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT 

In the Justice Department, as in all other 
departments of the new Republican admin- 
istration, there has been prompt and coura- 
geous action to clean up the mess which we 
inherited. 

1. Since January 20, 1953, the new Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Brownell, has moved on 
over 200 tax cases in which criminal prose- 
cution has been authorized; 

2. Deportation proceedings have been in- 
stituted against several criminals and against 
Mrs. Earl Browder, wife of the former No. 1 
Communist in the United States; 

3. Commutations and pardons granted by 
the Republican administration will be a mat- 
ter of public record instead of being given 
out in secrecy as have been done for the last 
20 years; 

4. United States district attorneys have 

been put on a full-time basis and no outside 
law practice allowed or no law firm affilia- 
tion permitted; 
5. The President of the United States has 
turned a deaf ear to the pinkos and Com- 
munists who desire to save the convicted 
atomic traitors. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

The new Republican administration has 
demonstrated what the record has clearly 
shown to any objective observer, namely, 
that instead of talking about the average 
man, our party does something about him. 

On April 11, the executive and legislative 
branch of the Republican administration 
created the Nation’s tenth Cabinet post— 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and confirmed Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby as Secretary of the new Department. 
This is evidence that we recognize the im- 
portance of maintaining and improving the 
social gains which have been made through 
the years. 
It gives further evidence of the faith of 
the Republican Party in the capability of 
the women of America. In the future as in 
the past, the Republican Party will see 
that the ability, hard work, and intelligence 
of women be properly recognized by awards 
and promotions to positions of responsibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The cumulative record of the first 90 days 
of the new Republican administration is 
overwhelming. We have squarely faced the 
issue of statehood for Hawaii, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the tidelands, and many other 
pledges which we made to the American peo- 
ple in our party platform. 

The 11-point legislative program which is 
now before the Congress includes: reorgan- 
ization of the Government, appropriations, 
Hawaii statehood, Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ment; limited extension of controls and al- 
locations of critical defense material, State 
ownership of offshore oil deposits, extension 
of the reciprocal trade agreements, simplifi- 
cation of customs regulations, social-secu- 
rity extension, school aid in critical areas, 
and provision for two additional Commis- 
sioners for the District of Columbia. 

CONCLUSION 

This record of achievement is proof posi- 
tive that we Republicans are engaged in a 
crusade—a crusade for good, decent govern- 
ment—good, decent government which serves 
the American people. 

Washington, D. C., is a changed city. 
There has been a restoration of confidence, 


an establishment of integrity, a revival of 
faith. 

No one can compare the first 3 months of 
the Eisenhower administration with that of 
Roosevelt. The reason is obvious. We Re- 
publicans seek no panaceas. We do not be- 
lieve that the ills of mankind can be recti- 
fied by the passage of legislation. We are ap- 
proaching our problems methodically, calmly, 
as objectively as possible, with confidence in 
the present and optimism for the future, 
We will not equivocate, we will not compro- 
mise, and with the help of all our people and 
divine providence, we will provide a rampart 
to which the freedom-loving people of the 
world can rally. 


Enlightened Self-Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Otto Herres, vice president, Combined 
Metals Reduction Co., and chairman, 
National Lead and Zinc Committee, 
given at the annual meeting, Western 
States Council, Spokane, Wash., March 
16, 1953: 

ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 

Much can be said of the colorful traditions 
and historical associations of the West and 
the wealth that came from the mines to many 
of its cities and towns. But the trend of 
the Government during recent years, it 
seems, has been to favor the development 
of foreign mines at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. And so we lose, because 
natural resources that are not developed are 
not wealth, whether they are to be found in 
Western America, the mountains of South 
America, or the jungles of Africa. 


PROBLEMS 


The great problem of the western mining 
industry is how to do business on the low 
metal prices of a war-impoverished world in 
a high-wage country. But the problem is 
not one for the West alone; it is troubling 
miners from one end of the land to the other, 
the zinc miners of New Jersey no less than 
the lead miners of Idaho. And the problem 
for Congress and the Nation to decide is 
whether or not, in the interest of national 
security, the mining of such essential metals 
as lead and zinc is an industry worth saving 
from destruction by imports from low-wage 
countries. Or, are the producers of metals 
and minerals to become a sacrifice to the 
cause of “Trade, not aid” in order to let 
Henry Ford II sell more automobiles abroad? 

It is not probable that a dole to unem- 
ployed miners will settle any problems, nor 
is it likely that the higher prices that will 
come in time to consumers entirely depend- 
ent upon foreign supplies will prove an ac- 
ceptable answer. The solution must be 
found in what is best for this country. 


HIGH STANDARDS AND PRICES 


Living standards and wage scales in the 
United States are high above the rest of the 
world. And we all know that they have been 
maintained increasingly so during the last 
20 years by all manner of subsidies and sup- 
ports in one form or another, either directly 
or indirectly, and by spending billions of 
dollars borrowed from the future and to be 
paid by generations yet unborn. If the min- 
ing of lead and zinc is to survive in this 
country it must have consideration com- 
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parable to that accorded other industries, or 
else there must be a general adjustment of 
high domestic prices and costs to the com- 
petitive level of world commodity prices on 
metals, minerals, and raw materials. 

There cannot be two different price stand- 
ards in this country, one for the automobile 
manufacturers of Detroit and another for 
the producers of metals, foods, and fibers 
without trouble coming to one and eventu- 
ally to both of them. A drop in the price 
of agricultural products and raw materials 
is the forerunner of recession in Detroit and 
the big eastern cities. But certainly an ad- 
justment in the prices of manufactured 
goods would be welcomed by the dollar- 
short countries buying the goods we export 
with the proceeds of the raw materials we 
buy from them under the policy voiced by 
President Truman’s Paley Commission of 
going for the lowest cost acquisition of ma- 
terials wherever secure supplies may be 
found. 

THE IDEA OF FREE TRADE 


It is amazing how many people have come 
to believe that peace and prosperity for the 
world will result from the United States 
opening its doors to a larger volume of im- 
ports. But under present world conditions 
free trade is merely an idea of the academic 
mind that appeals to the wishful 
and to public groups uninformed and with- 
out understanding of the problems of pro- 
duction, trade, and industry. We are all 
ignorant but on different subjects. And 
what does it mean to a miner in Utah, 
Nevada, or New Mexico without a job? Re- 
ducing tariffs on zinc under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1938 put miners 
out of work but it did not bring prosperity 
to Detroit, nor prevent World War II. 

In case the proposal of Henry Ford 2d for 
Tree trade is considered desirable by a ma- 
jority of the people—which is highly improb- 
able—it should be carried out on an equit- 
able basis for all and everyone treated alike, 
That would mean an end to tariffs, price 
supports, export subsidies, import quotas, 
and lending money to others to buy our 
exports. Gifts are not exports. If our peo- 
ple are willing to have their wages and prices 
at levels fixed by world competition, and if 
they wish to share their jobs and markets 
with all the world, surely they have that 
right for it all will come out of their pocket- 
books. But the miners of lead and zinc and 
such metals as mercury and antimony can 
tell them from experience that they will not 
like what they buy. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF MINING 


The American worker finds only distress 
and struggle for bare existence when indus- 
try is depressed by competition with the low 
wages paid to foreign labor. The base metal 
mining industry of the United States has 
experienced serious curtailment and is 
threatened with further losses through 
dumping of lead and zinc from low-wage 
foreign countries on the American market, 
Our lead and zinc miners have suffered from 
the effects of currency devaluation and the 
monopolistic practices of foreign govern- 
ments in the purchase and sale of metals, 

Because of the abnormal demands of the 
Korean war and rearmament we have been 
short of copper and were compelled to pay 
about 50 percent above the domestic price 
for foreign supplies. But imports of zinc 
and lead flooding our markets are pricing 
many of our mines out of business. 

For the first 6 months of 1952, United 
States mine production of zinc was at the 
rate of 720,000 tons a year. Consumption of 
zinc for metal uses and pigments in 1952 is 
estimated at about 945,000 tons. This indi- 
cates a need for some 225,000 tons from out- 
side sources. Approximately 565,000 tons 
were imported; the result was a price break 
of 4314 percent. Lead is affected adversely 
in a similar manner. When our consumers 
needed lead uction went elsewhere. 
Imports in 1951 were 248,000 tons, but in 
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1952 an all-time high of 615,000 tons of for- 
eign lead poured in to close our mines and 
cause unemployment. 

This is no departure from our past experi- 
ences in world trade. When a shortage exists 
in the United States and foreign materials 
are needed, world prices are high. But when 
production is expanding and a surplus is 
available, foreign materials from low-wage 
countries are dumped on our markets to 
cause distress to our industries and unem- 
ployment for our workers, 


PRICE INSTABILITY 


A foreign price of 3644 cents a pound for 
copper to our consuming industries against 
our domestic price of 24% cents a pound 
prevailed during the period of emergency 
demand for rearmament and the Korean war. 
But what is the case of lead and zinc? The 
price of zinc has dropped from 19% cents 
a pound to 11 cents during recent months 
and lead from 19 cents a pound to 13 cents 
because of competition from heavy imports. 
In consequence, many mines in this high- 
wage country have been forced to suspend 
operations and others have curtailed, or are 
barely holding on, thus proving that in the 
case of miners hope triumphs over experience, 

The labor cost per pound of lead and zinc 
produced is now more than 3 times what 
it was in 1939, when the price of zinc was 
5.2 cents a pound. It is evident that many 
of the domestic mines which produce com- 
plex lead-zine ores and find 50 percent and 
more of the cost of their product going for 
labor cannot survive very long on zinc at 11 
cents a pound. 


SAVING THE WORLD 


Washington has been so engrossed in recent 
years with trying to save the world that 
problems here at home are forgotten. The 
State Department proposes to finance ex- 
panded production for all of the backward 
and undeveloped areas of the world where 
land and labor are cheap and take payment 
in metals, minerals, and other raw materials, 
When raw materials come into a country 
where they already are produced in substan- 
tial amounts and create an oversupply, the 
effect can be only lower earnings or unem- 
ployment for workers engaged in the indus- 
tries affected. The price of a commodity is 
determined by the value of the excess of 
supply over demand and the price is that 
which is offered for the excess on the market, 

The mineral policies of the State Depart- 
ment over the past 20 years have been re- 
sponsible for metal shortages during two 
wars of this period and price instability 
that has been harmful to producer and con- 
sumer alike. No effective protection is avail- 
able to the domestic mining industry against 
the dumping of metals on our markets from 
low-wage countries that have devalued their 
currencies, and no safeguard of consequence 
has been available to the consumer against 
shortages in times of heavy demand or ex- 
cessive prices on foreign metais during peri- 
ods of shortage. 

The severe drop in metal prices during 
1952 can be attributed directly to the free- 
trade policies of the Truman administration 
and the State Department program for 
financing increased foreign production of 
metals in preference to protecting domestic 
production essential to national security. 
This program has contributed substantially 
to the expansion of the mineral production 
in South America, Africa, and other far- 
away places which now is depressing our 
industry. 

TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


The record for the last 20 years shows that 
the State Department by ill-considered ac- 
tion has been committed to opening our 
markets to free competition with goods pro- 
duced far below our wage levels and living 
standards. It was pointed out in 1939, be- 
fore World War II, by the Bureau of Mines, 
that further reducing of tariffs would destroy 
the domestic zine industry. But facts and 


principles were disregarded for one reason 
and another and the tariffs were reduced 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
And in consequence the industry became de- 
pressed; and when war came there ‘was a 
shortage of metal. 

Soldiers were returned from the Army to 
work in the metal mines of the West during 
World War II. Some troops trained with 
broomsticks, or the equivalent, for lack of 
critical materials and equipment. Men died 
because the Nation was not adequately pre- 
pared. Such matters may soon be forgotten, 
but it is different when the guns begin to 
shoot. 

Many of our troubles today seem caused 
by the lack of inclination in Washington to 
learn from experience. In 1950 the State 
Department proposed to reduce the tariffs 
on metals again far below the level of any 
effective protection. It was pointed out at 
the hearings in Washington that our gen- 
erosity and good intentions in furnishing as- 
sistance to low-wage foreign production of 
metals in virtually free competition with our 
mining industry might be the means of our 
destruction, 

By placing the United States in a have- 
not class the policy of drastic tariff reduc- 
tions on raw materials has gained support 
among the large number of citizens whose 
thinking is done for them by their favorite 
columnists and radio commentators. Polit- 
ical and academic thinkers would have the 
American people believe we are a have-not 
Nation, but strangely enough seem to feel 
that we still have billions in wealth to dis- 
tribute to the far corners of the globe. 

Shortages and high prices are not the prob- 
lem, rather the trouble is surplus production 
and falling prices in the world markets. But 
for lack of policy, understanding, or vision, 
and possibly all three of these factors, Wash- 
ington has given no consideration to the 
possible dangers in the situation. 


IDLE MINES 


In 1950 many of the lead-zinc mines of 
the country were standing idle because metal 
prices were too low to cover the cost of oper- 
ation, to say nothing of exploration for new 
ore reserves needed to maintain production. 
But Government planners refused to buy 
metal much needed for the defense stock- 
pile although mines were being compelled 
to curtail production and many small pro- 
ducers were forced out of business. This 
lack of vision was the principal factor in 
the decreased supply of copper, lead, and 
zinc for civilian use during 1951 and part 
of last year. Buying for the defense stock- 
pile during the period of heavy demand for 
military and civilian use had much to do 
with the shortage that sent the controlled 
price of copper to 24% cents a pound, zinc 
to 1914 cents and lead to 19. Uncontrolled 
foreign prices went much higher and foreign 
copper even now is priced at 36% cents a 
pound to our consumers, 

Greatly increased foreign production of 
lead and zinc was stimulated by excessively 
high prices during the 1951 Korean emer- 
gency. But the ending of large purchases 
of lead and zinc by the Government for the 
defense stockpile rent the price cycle through 
its rounds. Lead is back to 13 cents a pound, 
and zinc to 11 cents, notwithstanding higher 
mine costs and increased wages. 

And what has the State Department been 
doing. during these critical times to protect 
the domestic metal production essential for 
national defense and security? The State 
Department has been carrying on a program 
for financing expanded foreign production 
of metals and negotiating another tariff re- 
duction under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act at Torquay, England, in preference 
to protecting domestic production. 

Unfortunately, the same difficulties of 
shortages and abnormally high foreign prices 
on the basic metals, and the same hardships 
from restrictions on consumer use are likely 
to be suffered again when the next great 
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crisis arises, unless the mines of this country 
are permitted to operate and develop the 
ore reserves needed for future production of 
metal essential to national defense, 


A NEW APPROACH 


It was good to learn from the President’s 
message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, that the new administration proposes 
to approach all foreign decisions from the 
viewpoint of this Nation’s own enlightened 
self-interest. Other nations seem to lack the 
loftiness of purpose that would lead them to 
a sacrifice of their interests for the general 
welfare. They show no more inclination to 
participate in remaking the world at a loss 
to themselves, if they possibly can avoid it, 
than at any other time in- yesterday's 
7,000 years. 

The new administration finds affairs in 
Washington and that brave new world of 
tomorrow in a sorry mess. 

The per capita debt when Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected was $162 and now it is $1,697— 
up 10 times. The total debt then was $21 
billion, but when the Fair Deal left office 
recently the debt had risen to $262,700,- 
000,000. That is the price generations yet 
unborn will have to pay for the accomplish- 
ments for better or for worse of the last 20 
years. It would appear that the time has 
come to give serious thought to the Nation’s 
own enlightened self-interest. 


FIRST IN METALS 


The United States ranks first In the world 
in the production of the ores of the indus- 
trial metals: iron, copper, lead, and zinc. It 
leads in production of the light metals: 
aluminum, magnesium, and the newer 
titanium. Reject our self-sufficiency in these 
metals, and Detroit and the Nation will find 
that the ultimate price of low-cost foreign 
supplies comes high. The record of our ex- 
periences at various times on copper, tin, rub- 
ber, industrial diamonds, and on lead and 
zinc during the scare-buying period of 1951, 
and coffee at 10 times the prewar wholesale 
price of 1940, to mention a few instances, 
should furnish proof that our Nation’s own 
enlightened self-interest needs serious 
consideration. 

Destroy or weaken our producers of raw 
materials, the miners, farmers, and growers 
of livestock by importing the lowest cost 
supplies from the low-wage areas of the 
world and where then will the free traders 
sell their wares? Something might be learned 
from the present difficulties of those coun- 
tries which are not favored with the great 
natural resources our country possesses to 
support its vast industries. Our great 
wealth derived from the mines and the soil 
provides the Nation’s manufacturers with 
the richest and most profitable market on 
earth for what they have to sell. 

There are countries that are badly in need 
of cheap raw materials, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Japan to name a few. The 
cause that carries the slogan “Trade, not 
aid” might do more good by directing its 
efforts toward existing needs rather than 
markets that are largely self-sufficient in the 
United States. When the states of Europe 
trade with each other like the states of our 
country do real progress will be made. 

The vast resources of the 11 Western States 
probably exceed those of any similar area in 
the world. Besides an abundance of metals 
too numerous to mention, there are found 
here great quantities of all the fuels, the 
materials for atomic power and the sources 
of hydroelectricity. In addition there are 
all of the nonmetallic ingredients of a great 
chemical industry; just about everything 
needed except a market and the low-cost 
transportation to reach still distant centers 
of population. The problem is not shortages 
during the next 25 years as foreseen by the 
Paley Commission. 

Our trouble is that generosity and good in- 
tentions in furnishing assistance for low- 
wage foreign production of metals in vir- 
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tually free competition with our mining in- 
dustry is becoming the means of our destruc- 
tion, It is a queer procedure that asks you 
to assist a competitor to put you out of busi- 
ness. 

DEVELOPING FOREIGN RESOURCES 


And before we leave the matter of de- 
veloping foreign resources in the interest of 
general economic welfare, perhaps something 
should be said about oil in Iran, tin in Bo- 
livia, expropriation of oil properties in Mex- 
ico, the nationalist movement in Egypt and 
the Mau Mau troubles of the British in Af- 
rica. What country wants us to develop its 
resources in the interests of general welfare? 
During 1952 shipments of monazite, the prin- 
cipal source mineral of the rare-earth group 
of metals, ceased as the foreign countries 
producing this material placed restrictions 
and embargoes on its exportation. But not 
all of the undeveloped resources are to be 
found in Africa. Production of monazite in 
Idaho and bastnasite in California is being 
developed rapidly to compensate for the loss. 

It has been disheartening during recent 
years to learn from Government agencies and 
commissions that their suggestions for an 
improved mineral policy include more regu- 
lations and controls, the financing of foreign 
production, low-cost acquisition of commod- 
ities in world trade, rejection of ideas of 
American self-sufficiency, and elimination of 
tariffs on low-wage raw materials obtained 
from abroad. Thoughts of our own en- 
lightened self-interest, that “to thine own 
self be true and thou canst not then be false 
to any man,” seemed to have been forgotten. 
But during this unfavorable political at- 
mosphere there may have been planted the 
seeds of future recession, for already many 
are coming to harvest for our mines. 


SAVING THE MINING INDUSTRY 


_ Any program to strengthen our industries 
and place our economy on a sound basis 
must find leadership and good example in 
the Government. Even the most extreme 
exponents of free trade do not direct their 
arguments against measures to keep alive 
the industries needed for war. If the min- 
ing industry is worth saving from destruc- 
tion by imports of low-wage foreign metal, 
protection must be afforded American pro- 
ducers, however important it may be to im- 
port some metals and minerals to supple- 
ment domestic production and stockpile ma- 
terials in which we are deficient. 

And the continued operation of prospectors 
and small mining concerns is important be- 
cause these smaller operations provide a pool 
of specialized knowledge and trained man- 
power available for the expansion of mineral 
production in the event of an emergency. 
Their activities also are a source of new mine 
discoveries of consequence. 


A STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


The National Committee on Lead and Zinc, 
in conference at Denver, Colo., on Febru- 
ary 10 and 11, 1953, concluded that, in the 
interest of national defense and security, 
constructive legislation is needed without 
delay for the preservation of the mining in- 
dustry engaged in the production of lead and 
zinc. 


Whenever the respective market prices of 
these metals are below the prices required to 
perpetuate the domestic mining industry, a 
sliding scale stabilization tax on imports of 
lead and zinc must be provided. 

But for the protection of consumers 
against shortages and excessive prices dur- 
ing periods of heavy demand for metals, no 
tax should be assessed when the United 
States domestic market price is equal to or 
greater than the base price. 

Every lead-zinc mining district in the 
United States from New York, New Jersey, 
and Virginia in the East to Washington and 
California on the west coast, including the 
Central States, the Southwest and the great 
producing areas in the Rocky Mountain 
States is supporting the program for a sliding 


scale stabilization import tax on lead and 
zinc adopted at the Denver meeting. The 
miners of these districts urge support of the 
program by all people who believe that the 
domestic mining industry is worth saving. 
ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 

In view of international political uncer- 
tainties it would seem beyond question that 
national security requires a healthy domestic 
mining industry with ample productive ca- 
pacity and experienced working forces. Our 
great protection is industrial strength. And 
this means we must maintain adequate ca- 
pacity for the production of strategic and 
critical metals and minerals within the 
United States. 

Common sense and good judgment tell us 
to keep our productive capacity strong and 
encourage the development of our mineral 
resources. Reject self-sufficiency as a policy 
and we reject the idea of freedom, for self- 
sufficiency and independence go hand in 
hand. 

President Eisenhower in his inaugural ad- 
dress said: “Love of liberty means the guard- 
ing of every resource that makes freedom 
possible.“ 

Of all the economic problems facing Amer- 
ica the most important is to keep America 
prosperous—important not only to us, but 
for the rest of the free world. Without 
enlightened self-interest we cannot maintain 
our strength and independence. And it is 
in the strength of this Nation that hope is 
to be found for all mankind. 


Proposed Libby, Mont., Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there has been much controversy in the 
northwestern section of the country, 
particularly in my State, relative to the 
so-called Libby Dam. I have previously 
placed in the Recorp the texts of a num- 
ber of broadcasts by radio station KLCB, 
of Libby. I now ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the fourth in a series of radio 
broadcasts by that station. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue Lissy DAM AND WHAT Ir MEANS TO 
You—Iv 

This program, the fourth in the series, will 
deal with the housing of the many Govern- 
ment employees and construction workers 
who will probably come to Libby while the 
Libby Dam is being built. I have here a let- 
ter which was sent to KLCB by G. R. Bean, 
Chief of the Technical Information Branch, 
Corps of the Army Engineers, at Seattle. 
The letter reads in part: 

“Enclosed is a copy of a statement about 
the plan used for Government housing at 
Bridgeport, Wash., in connection with the 
construction of Chief Joseph Dam. It is a 
plan which has received widespread interest 
among both the general public and other 
Government agencies. 

“Likely, you will want to cover this impor- 
tant subject in your series of broadcasts on 
the Libby Dam project, because it is probable 
that the Corps of Engineers will try to work 
out a similar arrangement at Libby if and 
when Congress appropriates funds for con- 
struction on the dam near your town. * * + 
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“Also enclosed is a copy of a speech, given 
before the Bridgeport and neighboring cham- 
bers of commerce, which may be helpful to 
your presentation of the Libby Dam story.” 

Notice that the letter said: “It is probable 
that the Corps of Engineers will try to work 
out a similar arrangement at Libby.” 

We quote the report in its entirety: 


“HOUSING AND ADMINISTRATIVE FACILITIES FOR 
UNITED STATES CORPS OF ENGINEERS AT CHIEF 
JOSEPH DAM PROJECT, BRIDGEPORT, WASH. 


“At most large Federal projects, it has been 
the practice in the past to provide a consid- 
erable amount of Government housing to 
accommodate the engineering force super- 
vising the construction of the project, and 
subsequently the operating personnel. This 
has usually taken the form of constructing 
a separate Government town complete with 
utilities, housing, administrative and com- 
mercial facilities. Like any other commu- 
nity, a town of this sort requires manage- 
ment, maintenance, fire and police protec- 
tion, garbage collection, and other services 
associated with the operation of a munici- 
pality. All of these things involve costs, in 
amounts considerably larger than any 
amounts which can be collected in rentals 
from employees, and require recurring an- 
nual appropriations to provide for the cost 
of town operation. 

“In an attempt to avoid this recurring cost, 
it was decided to conduct an experiment in 
housing at the Chief Joseph project. A sur- 
vey of the area indicated that a considerable 
number of contractor’s personnel could be 
accommodated in the town of Bridgeport if 
a sewer system and adequate water supply 
could be made available, and that surround- 
ing small communities could house another 
large block of employees without assistance 
from the Federal Government. To house key 
Government personnel and key employees of 
the contractor for the main dam and power- 
house, it appeared that it would be essen- 
tial to provide some family housing. It was 
decided that housing of contractors’ employ- 


dees would be made the responsibility of the 


contractor and that the Government would 
provide only the minimum amount of hous- 
ing required to attract the essential key per- 
sonnel to the project. 

“Starting with the premise that 40 units 
of permanent-type family housing, 50 units 
of temporary family housing, and 24 bachelor 
accommodations would serve the Govern- 
ment requirements, studies were made to 
compare the cost of constructing and operat- 
ing a separate Government town with the 
cost of constructing Government quarters 
within the corporate limits of the town of 
Bridgeport. 

“The cost of the structures was found to 
be about the same in any location, but the 
cost of real estate within the town was found 
to be considerably higher than in other avail- 
able locations, However, the cost of con- 
structing separate utilities systems for a GOY- 
ernment town was found to be about as 
great as that for expanding the facilities of 
the existing community to accommodate 
both the Government requirements and the 
anticipated expanded requirements of the 
town. On balance, when annual operating 
costs were considered, it appeared to be de- 
cidedly in the interest of the United States 
to locate living quarters within the existing 
town and to assist the town in providing 
water and sewer facilities to serve the entire 
community. 

“This was accomplished by means of a 
contract which provided that the Govern- 
ment would construct an intercepting sewer 
main and sewage treatment plant and would 
expand the existing town water supply sys- 
tem to meet the enlarged requirement; the 
entire system to become the property of the 
town upon payment of the cost of the capac- 
“ity in excess of the Government's require- 
ments built into the system. Acceptance of 
this contract provided the town with a 
credit base for the issuance of revenue bonds, 
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the proceeds from which were used to ex- 
pand the water distribution system within 
the town and to provide collection sewers 
for connection with the Government-con- 
structed main. 

“Under the arrangement, the Government 
pays the town an annual fee of $6,000 to 
cover operation and maintenance costs of 
sewer and water service to Government- 
owned buildings and the town operates and 
maintains the systems. Garbage collection 
service is provided by the town on the basis 
of monthly fees paid by the occupants of 
Government housing. Fire and police pro- 
tection and street maintenance within the 
Government area are provided by the town 
through a separate contract under which the 
Government makes a small annual contribu- 
tion in lieu of taxes on the same assessment 
basis as other property owners within the 
community. 

“The arrangements also provide that the 
Government will dispose of all its holdings 
within the town by the year 1957. To date 
the arrangement is working very well, and 
while it is still too early to say that this 
plan provides the end answer to the trouble- 
some problem of housing Government per- 
sonnel at large construction projects, it ap- 
pears that this approach may exert a heavy 
influence in the planning of future projects, 
as it not only makes possible substantial 
economies for the United States, but also 

ts the way toward assisting small com- 
munities faced with the problem of absorb- 
ing a large influx of project population which 
might otherwise overwhelm the communi- 
ties’ capacity for expansion.” 

We have given the report in Its entirety. 

Now, we would like to pass along a few 
pertinent facts concerning the town of 
Bridgeport, Wash. Bridgeport is located on 
the Columbia River, approximately 145 miles 
northwest of Spokane, Wash. Until con- 
struction was started on Chief Joseph Dam, 
the town had a population of some 350 peo- 
ple. As of the summer of 1952, Bridgeport 
gained in population about 1,600. Most of 
the workers at the dam were men with fami- 
lies. Bridgeport is on Washington State 
Highway 10. 

- Now we briefly summarize the benefits 
which the town of Bridgeport, Wash., gained, 
and is gaining, under the housing plan for 
construction workers at Chief Joseph Dam: 

1. Forty units of permanent-type housing 
which will become a part of the town. 

2. Intercepting sewer mains. 

3. A sewage-treatment plant. 

4. An enlargement of the city's water 
system. 

5. Six thousand dollars a year for mainte- 
mance costs and to cover the operation of 
the sewer and water service. 

6. Money for fire protection, police pro- 
tection, and street maintenance. 

These six items or benefits become a per- 
manent part of the town of Bridgeport, and 
‘would not likely be possible without Govern- 
ment help. 


Again we go back to the letter from G. R. 
Bean: 


“It is probable that the Corps of Engineers 
will try to work out a similar arrangement 
at Libby if and when Congress appropriates 
funds for the construction on the dam near 
your town.” 

Perhaps from this, the fourth program in 
the series, you have gained an idea of how 
housing may be handled in the event the 
Libby Dam becomes a reality. The report 
also gives several of the benefits to be derived 
that would be permanent assets. 

It would seem wise to mention here that 
Chief Joseph Dam is a smaller-scale opera- 
tion than the one which is contemplated for 
Libby. 

In the next program we plan to pass along 
Information regarding the number of work- 
ers, the size of payrolls, and other pertinent 
information gleaned from a speech made by 
Col. John P. Buehler to the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Religious Liberty in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the difficulties experienced by 
American citizens in securing recognition 
of rights guaranteed under treaties with 
the Government of Italy, I recently wrote 
to the new Ambassador, our former col- 
league, Hon. Clare Boothe Luce, request- 
ing her cooperation in securing these 
rights. 

Her reply gives every assurance that 
efforts will be made to induce the au- 
thorities to comply with the treaty com- 
mitments. Her letter contains helpful 
information with reference to the situa- 
tion in Italy, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I am glad to reproduce 
my letter of inquiry and Mrs. Luce's 
statement, as follows: 


My DEAR MADAM AMBASSADOR: First let me 
extend my sincere congratulations upon 
your appointment as our Ambassador to 
Italy. Your former colleagues in the House 
were pleased that you received this great 
honor and that you have this opportunity 
to serve in an important post during a 
crisis period. 

I was pleased with the statement you 
made at the time of your confirmation with 
reference to your interest in securing full 
religious freedom for minority groups in 
Italy, and while I know that there are limi- 
tations upon the activity of an envoy, I am 
confident that your influence will mean 
much in removing discrimination. Your 
statement was heartening to millions of 
Americans, particularly to members of the 
Churches of Christ and of the Baptist de- 
nominations whose ministers in Italy have 
been denied the privileges freely granted all 
faiths in the United States. My attention 
has often been called to the problem by re- 
ligious leaders and I trust that we may find 
appropriate ways in which to interest the 
Italian Government in removing the restric- 
tions. 

I realize that we have no right to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of Italy or to 
impose our views upon others, but since free- 
dom of religion is a basic human right it 
seems to me that we may appropriately urge 
the Government of Italy to observe the treaty 
obligations which apply to this situation. 

Again let me say how happy I am that 
your great personal influence is to be exerted 
in this direction, and with regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooxs Hays. 


Mrs. Luce replied as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Hays: I want to thank you 
very much for your letter of March 28, 1953, 
and especially for your kind words of con- 
gratulations on my appointment. I should 
also like to assure you, in regard to your 
comments on the problems of religious 
groups in Italy, that it is my firm intention 
to continue the efforts of my predecessors 
to resolve any difficulties that may be ex- 
perienced by American citizens in Italy en- 
gaged in lawful religious activity. 

As you know, the Department of State and 
the Embassy at Rome have consistently made 
every effort in the past to resolve such dif- 
ficulties In Italy. A considerable degree of 
success has been achieved. I need only men- 
tion the problem of Church of Christ sery- 
ices, not only in Rome but in other cities 
throughout Italy, and the fact that 11 
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Church of Christ missionaries have had 
their residence permits extended through 
Embassy intervention. The residence per- 
mits of representatives of the Independent 
Faith Mission at Naples and of the Christian 
Servicemen's Center at Naples have also been 
recently renewed. 

It is my understanding, however, that part 
of the difficulty experienced by American 
missionaries in Italy is attributed to their 
failure to obtain the proper Italian visas be- 
fore leaving the United States. In 1948, the 
United States and Italy concluded a visa 
agreement, still in effect, under which tour- 
ists visiting Italy for less than 90 days are 
not required to obtain visas. However, all 
persons, including missionaries, who desire 
to remain in Italy longer than 90 days should 
apply for regular Italian visas stating clear- 
ly the purpose of their visit. The American 
Embassy at Rome has reported that it has 
been assured by the Italian authorities that 
every effort will be made to obtain decisions 
on regular visa applications within 2 
months. 

It is obvious, however, that, whenever the 
Embassy at Rome is requested to intervene 
on behalf of an American missionary, its 
position in making representations to the 
Italian Government is considerably weak- 
ened by the revelation that the missionary 
in question failed to obtain the proper visa 
prior to his entry into Italy. I am sure you 
will agree that the most scrupulous observ- 
ance of all applicable Italian laws and regu- 
lations is essential, particularly in the mat- 
ter of visas. 

While the Embassy will always be ready 
to extend the fullest protection to American 
interests, it must avoid exposing itself to the 
grave and politically damaging charge of 
interference in internal Italian affairs. Con- 
sequently, the Embassy's representations 
must be based largely upon American in- 
terests and American citizens involved. It 
is, therefore, difficult to intervene on behalf 
of the Protestant missionaries who are Ital- 
ian citizens. The Embassy will, neverthe- 
less continue to point out to Italian author- 
ities the broader aspects of the problem of 
religious freedom, the intense interest of the 
American public in such questions, and the 
unfavorable reaction that results in the 
United States from any illiberal action on 
this matter. ‘ 

In regard to the treaty obligations which 
apply to this situation, may I point out that 
on December 21, 1951, the United States and 
15 other nations, in view of the specific guar- 
antees of Italy’s democratic constitution, 
formally agreed that articles 15 to 18 of the 
Italian Peace Treaty were superfluous. In 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation be- 
tween the United States and Italy, Ameri- 
can citizens in Italy have the right to engage 
in religious activities in conformity with the 
applicable laws and regulations. It is on 
this basis that the American Embassy at 
Rome has successfully intervened in the past 
on behalf of American missionaries. To con- 
sider one example, Italian authorities have 
assured the Embassy that American members 
of the Church of Christ will be permitted to 
hold services when and where they wish, pro- 
vided such services are not contrary to pub- 
lic morals or public order. It is my under- 
standing, however, that the question of per- 
mission for Italian ministers and Italian 
members of Protestant religious groups to 
hold services and engage in other religious 
activities will not be fully resolved until the 
churches have applied for and received the 
legal recognition required by Italian law of 
all non-Catholic religious sects. 

I want to thank you again for your letter 
and to assure you that I shall do everything 
possible to resolve any difficulties that er- 
ican missionaries may encounter in Italy 
while engaged in lawful religious activities. 

With kind personal regards, . 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 
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United States Policy in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun of Monday, 
April 20, is a sharp reminder that we 
must be true to our traditions of freedom 
and self-determination for all peoples. 
The problem of administration by Euro- 
pean powers in Asia is as vital to them 
as it was to us in 1776. The United Na- 
tions and its trusteeship and dependent 
area machinery afford us a flexibility in 
this respect which would not otherwise 
have been available. Our country must 
give urgent consideration to this factor 
in Asia which is likely to prove even 
more important than the extent of our 
military aid or the character of our mili- 
tary strategy, vital as that is. 

The editorial follows: 

ASIAN REACTIONS 

While President Eisenhower’s peace pro- 
posals have been well received in most parts 
of the world, the response in certain areas 
of Asia was much less enthusiastic than in 
Europe. 

The Times of India said the issue of peace 
would have been put in better perspective if 
the President, in seeking to wind up the 
fighting in Malaya and Indochina, had had 
something to say about the denial of demo- 
cratic rights to millions of Asians and Afri- 
cans and the presence of foreign troops in 
many countries against the people’s wishes. 

Another Indian newspaper stated the case 
as some Asians view it even bluntly in com- 
menting upon Mr, Eisenhower's reference to 
the security of Malaya and Indochina, 

“Whose security?” it asked, “The security 
of French and British colonial rule in those 
countries?” 

It may impress us as unreasonable to ex- 
pect the United States to treat communism 
and colonialism as twin evils at a time when 
Allied unity seems all-essential if Comnrunist 
aggression is to be turned back. Some con- 
sideration should be given, however, to the 
Asian viewpoint, if we wish to retain the re- 

\ spect and good will of the natives of that vast 
continent, 

American spokesmen have fallen into the 
bad habit of emphasizing the colonial areas 
out of all proportion to their importance in 
Asia as a whole, Hence it is made easy for 
our critics to lump us together with the 
French and British as foreign imperialists 
even though we have no colonial interests or 
aspirations. 

As one result of our acceptance of the 
colonial viewpoint, our policymakers regard 
the current wars in Korea and Indochina as 
parts of the same general conflict. But there 
are strong dissents from this view in Indo- 
china, and perhaps in Korea as well. 

Norodom Sihanouk, king of Cambodia, 
one of the three member states of Indochina, 
was in New York Saturday, en route home 
from an official visit to Paris, He said there 
was very real danger that his country would 
rebel against the French and join the Com- 
munist-led Vietminh movement. 

King Norodom said France had not given 
his people the degree of independence they 
had been promised, and that they were un- 
willing to die to maintain French rule. 

“If we have an invasion of the sort that 
Laos has suffered recently, I am not at all 
certain that I can call for a general mobili- 
zation as did Laos,” he said, 


It is noteworthy in this connection that 
the belated mobilization called in Laos hasn't 
been proceeding too well, with the rebel 
forces cutting deeply into that country and 
the French falling back before them. 

The United States has been given the 
French version of this situation, and is carry- 
ing a substantial part of the cost of this war 
on the assumption that it is a contribution 
to the general effort to turn back Communist 
aggression, 

But King Norodom’s remarks suggest that 
our representatives may not have been talk- 
ing to the right people. 


Indictment of the Soviet Union and Its 
Agents in Poland for Depriving the 
Polish People of Their Independence 
and for Exercising a Rule of Terror 
and Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a chronological history of events 
that depict the systematic destruction 
of Poland’s independence by the Soviet 
Union and its agents, paving the road 
for communization and sovietization of 
that once great nation. 

The statement follows: 


INDICTMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION AND Its 
AGENTS IN POLAND FOR DEPRIVING THE POL- 
ISH PEOPLE OF THEIR INDEPENDENCE AND FOR 
EXERCISING A RULE OF TERROR AND VIO- 
LENCE—MEMORANDUM OF THE POLISH Na- 
TIONAL DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The representatives of the Russian puppet 
Government of Poland and of Czechoslovakia 
have introduced on March 23 and 24 in the 
Political and Security Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations charges 
of “Interference by the United States in the 
internal affairs of other states.” The rep- 
resentative of the United States, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., promptly answered 
stating: “If the Kremlin leaders are really 
looking for the people who are subverting 
life behind the Iron Curtain they should 
look at themselves—at their laws, their de- 
crees, their practices of oppression. They 
should look at the Lenin-Stalinist doctrines 
on which they have impaled nearly half the 
world.” 

The Polish National Democratic Commit- 
tee takes up the challenge so hastily tossed 
to the international forum by the Kremlin 
stooges and takes this opportunity to pre- 
sent briefly the most striking facts showing 
the practices of oppression indulged in by 
the Government of the Soviet Union and 
their puppet government in Warsaw with 
regard to the Polish nation. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has, since 1939, both 
directly and through the forcefully imposed 
Communist puppet government in Warsaw, 
exercised steady pressure against the Polish 
nation and has thereby encroached upon its 
independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity. The interference of the Soviet 
Union in the internal affairs of Poland pre- 
sents a clear case of aggression which com- 
bines a steady pressure from the outside 
with subversive activity within the country. 
All basic principles and commitments of 
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the United Nations as expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations are being 
completely violated by the Soviet Union in 
its relations with Poland. 

1. We accuse the Soviet Union of being 
responsible for causing the Second World 
War by concluding the Stalin-Hitler pact in 
1939. 

2. We accuse the Soviet Union of an act 
of armed aggression against Poland on the 
17th of September, 1939, from the east, at 
the time of the invasion of Poland by Hitler 
from the west, and of annexing part of the 
Polish Republic in virtue of the secret clause 
of the so-called Molotoy-Ribbentrop pact of 
August 23, 1939. 

Having invaded the eastern territories of 
Poland the Soviet authorities disarmed and 
imprisoned in Russia a substantial part of 
the Polish Army. At the same time they 
resorted to the mass deportation of the 
Polish civilian population to Russia with the 
result that, in the years 1939 and 1940, over 
one and a half million of Polish citizens were 
abducted and the majority of them perished 
in Soviet forced-labor camps. 

3. We accuse the Soviet Union of causing 
the death of hundreds of thousands of Poles 
as well as of the ignominious mass murder, 
in 1940 in Soviet Russia, of some 15,000 of- 
ficers of the Polish Army and experts of var- 
ious professional flelds—prisoners of war, 
who were put to death at Katyn by the in- 
famous NKVD, as has been many times 
proved, 

4. The subjection of the Polish people to 
the Communist system was planned care- 
fully and prepared in advance. A group of 
Soviet citizens, among them Mrs. Wanda 
Wasilewska-Kornejezuk, a member of the 
Supreme Soviet, Stefan Jedrychowski, a 
member of the Supreme Soviet, and Alexan- 
der Zawadzki, a colonel of NKVD, was first 
organized in Moscow into the so-called 
Society of Polish Patriots, later transformed 
into so-called Lublin Committee, which was 
imposed on Poland as “Polish Government” 
in the year 1944. Further in order to assure 
the command of the military units formed in 
Russia by the said Society of Polish Patriots, 
11,000 Soviet generals and officers, dressed in 
Polish uniforms, were assigned to the Polish 
Army and took commands in Poland under 
the leadership of General Korczye, who was 
appointed chief of staff of the Polish Army. 

5. As the Red Army advanced to the West 
and entered Polish territory the wave of 
terrorism and arrests of the members of the 
Polish underground who fought against the 
Nazi aggressors during the 5 years of the 
German occupation of the country, began to 
rage. 

The most flagrant case of perfidy and de- 
ceit was the arrest in March 1945, of the Vice 
Premier of the Polish Government, of three 
Ministers, of the former Commander of the 
Home Army, who had so bravely opposed and 
fought throughout the war the Hitler forces, 
and of 11 political leaders, members of the 
underground parliament of Poland. All of 
them were lured into the headquarters of 
the Soviet army commander, General Ivanov 
in the suburbs of Warsaw on the pretext of 
negotiations having in view the execution 
of the disposition of Yalta agreement. Once 
having entered the premises of the Russian 
general they disappeared—were arrested and 
forcibly taken to Moscow, where they were 
imprisoned. The fact of their arrest was 
concealed from the world and was first dis- 
closed only 2 months later by Molotov at 
the San Francisco Conference on May 4, 
1945. In June 1945, they were tried for 
“treason” by a military court in Moscow and 
sentenced to long terms in prison, where some 
of them are still kept to the present day. 

6. We accuse the Soviet Union of aiding 
the Germans in the well-nigh complete de- 
struction of the Polish capital—Warsaw. 

Broadcasting through the Soviet radio 
station “Kosciuszko,” the Soviets called on 
the people of Warsaw, in July 1944, as the 
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Red Army was nearing the city, to rise 
against the Germans. The Soviet armies 
under the command of Marshal Rokossowski 
were then only 2 miles from the Praga dis- 
trict of Warsaw situated on the right bank 
of the Vistula River. The left and right 
wings of his army were advanced even far- 
ther to the west. However, when the rising 
of Warsaw broke out on August 1, 1944, 
Rokossowski stopped the advance of his 
army and the attacks on Warsaw, although 
then the Polish Home Army fighting in War- 
saw kept firmly in hand that most important 
bridgehead and the bridges on the Vistula 
intact. No greater strategical advantage 
could have been offered to an army pursuing 
an offensive attack. And yet Rokossowski 
and his army watched passively the Warsaw 
fighters bleeding unaided on the other side 
of the river. 

Upon personal appeal on the part of Mr. 
Mikolajczyk, then Premier of the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London, Stalin at first 
promised some aid to the Warsaw uprising 
However, he never kept his promise and what 
is more, he refused to cooperate with the 
Allies in giving any help. President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill, willing to send by air 
to Warsaw the necessary supplies of arms, 
ammunition and medicaments, asked the 
Russians for the right of landing behind the 
Russian frontline. That demand was re- 
jected, Stalin threatening even to shoot down 
Allied planes if they attempted to bring help 
to Warsaw and land behind the Soviet front. 
In this way the aid to Warsaw by the Allies 
was made an impossible task. With Rokos- 
sowski’s army were the Poles organized by 
Russia in the so-called Berling troops, who 
naturally were anxious to go to the aid of 
Warsaw, but Rokossowski withdrew them 
from the front. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviets 
wanted the destruction of Warsaw—the cen- 
ter of Polish political, cultural, military, and 
social life. 

The Soviets willingly and purposely aided 
the Nazis to reduce Warsaw to ashes. War- 
saw, the citadel of patriotism, the brain and 
heart of Polish independence, after 63 days 
of single-handed fight, was doomed to de- 
struction -by the Communist planners in 
order to subject the Polish nation to their 
regime and designs. 

7. The officers and soldiers of the home 
army, who had proved themselves to be hard 
fighters against the Nazi occupation and 
helped considerably the advancing Red army, 
were also singled out by the Soviets for ex- 
tinction. Wherever the so-called Red Army 
of liberation set foot the former members 
of the Polish home army were arrested and 
deported to Russia. Many thousands of 
them perished in Soviet forced-labor camps 
and many of them are still kept there. 

8. We accuse the Soviet Union of forcible 
appropriation of part of Poland's territory 
and of the subjugation by Soviet Russia of 
the whole of Poland. On July 25, 1944, an 
agreement surrendering 48 percent of the 
territory of the Polish Republic to Soviet 
Russia had been signed. The Lublin Com- 
mittee had given to Russia in the same 
agreement the right to arrest and deport 
from Poland Polish citizens. On April 21, 
1945, Stalin signed with Soviet citizen Bole- 
slaw Bierut, posing as the president of a 
National Council of Poland, a treaty of 
friendship, mutual assistance and post-war 
cooperation between Poland and the Soviet 
Union. Stalin made these agreements with 
his agents, who had never received any man- 
dates from the Polish people, who were not 
acting for the Polish people and had no 
authority to enter into any kind of agree- 
ments. These argeements were signed by 
them after the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions by the Soviet Union with the Polish 
Government in London, before any elections 
being held in Poland. The first agreement 
was signed at the time when the greater 
Part of Poland was still under the German 


occupation. These were agreements signed 
by the Communist partners preparing for 
the enslavement of the Polish people in the 
interest of the Soviet imperialism and there- 
fore cannot be and are not binding on the 
Polish nation, who do not recognize them or 
any other decision based on these agreements. 

9. We accuse the Soviet Union and the 
Red Army of the mass-plunder of the Polish 
people in 1944 and 1945. 

Poland was already a devastated country 
after the German Army passed through it 
from west to east in 1939, and the year 1944- 
45 brought again the war juggernaut moving 
in the opposite direction. This time it was 
the so-called army of liberators who, however, 
conducted themselves in a manner worse 
than that of a cruel conqueror. Hundreds of 
towns and villages were set on fire or de- 
stroyed a day or two after the fighting front 
had left them behind. This implemented a 
premeditated plan. Although pretending to 
be liberators, the Red Army claimed and took 
war booty everywhere. Factories were dis- 
mantled, machinery, equipment, stocks of 
raw material, food, and livestock were taken 
and shipped to Russia. Hundreds of trains, 
loaded with furniture and household equip- 
ment, steamed eastward. 

The agents of Stalin confiscated all the 
financial resources of the population in Po- 
land by ordering them to deposit in the 
banks all their cash. The maximum sum of 
500 zloties—about $7—was paid in exchange 
in a new Polish currency printed in Moscow 
and brought to Poland. No compensation 
was given for the amounts deposited exceed- 
ing 500 zloties. 

The amount of the new currency issued 
was estimated by the end of 1945 at 7 bil- 
lion zloties, of which only 3 billion were put 
in circulation by the so-called Polish treas- 
ury, the rest being used directly by the Red 
army for payments to the population for the 
purchase of supplies. The Polish treasury 
was debited, however, for the full amount of 
7 billion, 

Further exploitation of the Polish nation 
by the Red Army was performed by the main- 
tenance of the 300,000 Soviet troops on the 
western territories of Poland, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Rokossowski, with head- 
quarters at Legnica. This army lived in 
1945-46 on the land estates agricultural and 
industrial establishment consisting of over 
5 million hectares, On returning these es- 
tates, the Soviet troops, as a rule, took with 
them all agricultural products, livestock, 
equipment, and machinery, Millions of 
Poles transferred from eastern Poland, when 
settled on these lands, were put, therefore, 
to the greatest of hardships before being able 
to reconstruct them to the productive level, 
Such devastation and exploitation have the 
Polish people suffered at the hands of the 
Soviet authorities at the time when the 
UNRRA brought to Poland aid in the form 
of food, machinery, and factory equipment 
to the value of half a billion dollars. 

In August 1945, Molotov imposed on Po- 
land a coal agreement requiring from the 
nation the delivery to Soviet Russia of 12 
million tons of coal per year at the price 
of $1.25 per ton. This resulted in a net 
loss for the Polish people of $100 million 
yearly. P 

Such were the practices of the Soviet 
usurpers of power in Poland when they 
came under the guise of liberators. As the 
result of the system of economy subse- 
quently introduced and directed from Mos- 
cow, and interference of the Soviet Union, 
Poland has already been integrated into the 
Soviet economy and serves primarily to in- 
crease the military potential of the Soviet 
Union. 

10. We accuse the Soviet Union of sys- 
tematic police terror being applied by their 
agents on the Polish people. 

From the very first days of the occupation 
of Poland by the Soviet troops, in 1944, a 
security police was formed, headed, com- 
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manded, and trained by Soviet officers of all 
grades. Although dressed in Polish uniforms, 
they are a Russian force. They entered Po- 
land about 100,000 strong. At once a period 
of police terror, arrests, and mass murder of 
political opponents started. The courts 
martial composed of Soviet officers as judges 
were introduced. 

This force was under the orders of a Rus- 
sian citizen, Colonel of NKVD Radkiewicz, 
who was appointed Minister of Public Secu- 
rity, a post he still holds today. Every coun- 
try security office has even at present as ad- 
viser an officer in Soviet uniform, so that the 
true masters of this system of terrorism are 
not even disguised. To help the security 
police in discharging their duties, detach- 
ments of military police troops were formed 
under the name the Corps of Internal Secu- 
rity. The Soviet General Kiniewicz was ap- 
pointed its commander. 

11. We accuse the Soviet Union of pre- 
venting, through their puppet regime, the 
people from expressing their will in free elec- 
tions, and thus of breaking the letter and 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations 
as well as the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. k 

In June 1946, there was held a so-called 
public referendum in which the population 
was to answer three generally favored ques- 
tions: (1) Approval of the western frontier of 
Poland; (2) introduction of social reforms; 
(3) abolition of the second chamber—the 
Senate—in the Parliament. Positive an- 
swers were to be expected and in this way 
the government in Warsaw aimed to obtain 
indirect endorsement of the population in 
the public vote. The regime coined the 
slogan: All should answer three times “Yes.” 
In order to test the public sentiment and to 
challenge the regime's bid for popular en- 
dorsement, the parties of the opposition en- 
tered the campaign with the admonition: 
We shall answer the first and second ques- 
tions “yes” and the third “no.” Despite the 
terror by the Soviet officers stationed in Po- 
land and officially engaged in the conduct of 
the referendum under the command of Rus- 
sian General Korczyc, despite the terror of 
the security police commanded by the Rus- 
sian officers, Radkiewicz and Kiniewicz, the 
overwhelming majority of the Polish people 
declared themselves against the Communists 
and voted twice “yes” and once “no.” Al- 
though the published results of the referen- 
dum were in most cases falsified, the major- 
ity of negatives was so overwhelming that 
the regime could not deny its defeat. 

This was responsible for the outbreak of 
new political terror in the country. To di- 
vert the attention of public opinion of the 
West, a military squad commanded by a 
Soviet officer staged at that time a pogrom 
on Jews at Kielce and attempted to shift 
the responsibility for it on the innocent 
Polish population. The arguments and the 
provocation were, however, staged in such a 
crude manner that the truth could not be 
hidden. 

After long delay, the first elections in 
Poland to be held under the Communist 
regime were ordered for the 19th of January 
1947. 

On September 28, 1946, Stalin called a 
conference in Moscow of representatives of 
the Polish Communists and pseudo-Social- 
ists. This conference fixed in advance the 
distribution of mandates, ordered to break 
down and terrorize the Polish nation in order 
to force it to vote for the single list of candi- 
dates of the Communist bloc. The order 
was to use the army, under the command 
of the Soviet General Korczyc, Chief of Staff 
in Warsaw, for the electoral campaign. 

In the preelectoral terror there were en- 
gaged not only the army but also the police, 
composed of Soviet officers and soldiers. 
Threats of deportation to Siberia of the re- 
sisting people were a widely used argument. 
Two memoranda depicting the terrible terror, 
the arrests of some 100,000 people by the 
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police, the beatings and even assassination 
of innocent citizens by the police were pre- 
sented in December 1946 and January 1947 
to the Ambassadors of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Soviet Russia, on behalf 
of the Polish Peasant Party, which openly 
opposed the Communists. 

Despite this terror the great majority of 
the Polish people voted against the Commu- 
nists, casting their votes for the only oppo- 
sition ticket of the Polish Peasant Party 
which was allowed in the field. The result 
was that 84 percent of the votes cast went 
to the opposition. This figure is known be- 
cause the puppet government had to report 
to Stalin, upon his own request, the real 
facts connected with the election. Stalin 
wanted to be advised what degree of influ- 
ence his agents commanded in Poland. Offi- 
cially, however, the regime proclaimed an 
85 percent victory for the Communist bloc. 
The will expressed in the elections by the 
people was thus overridden. The terror and 
the will of the Kremlin agents prevailed. 
The road for intensified communization and 
sovietization of Poland was paved. 

12. We accuse the Soviet Union of depriv- 
ing the Polish people of sovereign rights, by 
forcing on them the Soviet forms of govern- 
ment and subjecting them to the reign of 
political, economic, cultural, and religious 
oppression. 

After falsifying the results of the elections, 
in compliance with Stalin’s orders, the pup- 
pet regime in Warsaw intensified the sovieti- 
zation of Poland. 

In the political sphere, in 1947, the so- 
called “Small Constitution” was enacted, in- 
troducing formally in Poland the Russian 
system of soviets. 

In the economic sphere laws were passed 
aiming at the complete destruction of private 
property, private initiative, and private 
trade. 


Special commissions were instituted, which 
without any regard to justice or equity sys- 
tematically confiscated small trade and in- 
industrial enterprises. 

Special Soviet advisers were sent to Poland 
to plan the new economy, adjusted to the 
needs of the general Soviet economic sys- 
tem and plans, disregarding the require- 
ment of the Polish national economy. The 
sovietization of Polish economic life and 
the economic integration of Poland with the 
Soviet Union had begun. 

In 1948, the Soviet-style collectivization of 
-agriculture was officially imposed on Poland. 
The Stakhanovite system of production and 
discipline of labor, with the forced-labor 
camps for the resisting people, were intro- 
duced.. Freedom of movement and choice 
of work were either suppressed or greatly 
restricted. By installing the State-spon- 
sored system of monopolistic trade unions, 
which are in reality instruments for the ap- 
plication of pressure by the State upon the 
workers, a system of modern slavery was in- 
stituted. 

In December 1951, a law was proclaimed 
introducing a new educational system fully 
adjusted to the indoctrination requirements 
of the Soviet system. The system changes 
universities into institutions for the train- 
ing of new cadres of young intelligentsia in 
the spirit of Marxism and for spreading the 
Communist outlook in the world. 

Freedom of thought and opinion do not 
exist, and the slightest criticism of com- 
munism, Soviet Russia, or the other Com- 
munist governments, is considered to be a 
major crime. 

Religion, and especially the Catholic 
Church, are severally persecuted, the clergy 
being terrorized. The church in Poland has 
been under attack for a long time, but in 
view of the special esteem of the church in 
public opinion, the attacks on it were ob- 
blique. Recently a direct blow against the 
church was struck. Five bishops and several 
hundreds of priests have been put in prison. 
Many of the priests received death sen- 
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tences. A decree was issued on the 10th 
of February 1953, by which all appoint- 
ments to ecclesiastic offices and transfers of 
priests and bishops are subject to the pre- 
vious consent of the state administration, 
which also claims the right to remove the 
bishops and the priests from their posts. 
The proclamation of this decree aims to 
break forcibly the contacts of the Polish 
ecclesiastic hierarchy with Rome. It con- 
stitutes a direct attack against the unity 
and very existence of the Catholic Church in 
Poland. 

The same policy of religious intolerance 
and violence is pursued in relation to other 
faiths. 

The authority of the Orthodox Church, 
guaranteeing its independence, was abol- 
ished and the church was subordinated to 
Moscow. 

The bishop of the National Catholic 
Church, Padewski, an American citizen, who 
had come to Poland, died in the prison of the 
security police in Warsaw. 

Freedom of the press and of information 
do not exist. Instead, a government monop- 
oly of information is established, and through 
this means the population is indoctrinated 
in Soviet beliefs and hatred of everything 
that comes from the West, and is subjected 
to extreme pressure of Russification. 

In 1949, the Soviet Marshal Rokossovski 
was imposed on Poland as Commander in 
Chief of the Polish Armed Forces and as 
Marshal of Poland. In the disguise of Min- 
ister of National Defense, he transferred his 
Soviet staff from Legnica to Warsaw. In 
Warsaw he performs the functions of Krem- 
Un's military commander, responsible for 
Soviet strategy on the sector of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Eastern Germany and the Bal- 
tic region. At the same time he was as- 
signed the control of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Polish Communist Party, known as 
the Polish United Workers’ Party, becom- 
ing a member of that committee. 

In 1950, another financial reform took place 

and new currency was introduced. The dol- 
lar was abandoned as basic unit of exchange 
in foreign commercial agreements and the 
ruble replaced it. As an especially favorable 
rate of exchange was fixed for the ruble it 
has created a new source for the Soviet 
Union to increase the exploitation and ad- 
vance the economic integration of Poland. 
The change of the currency also served the 
purpose of depriving the people of their 
savings (the rate of convertibility of savings 
was 10 times smaller than the rate of con- 
vertibility of wages), and was making them 
still more dependent on the Communist 
regime. 
In July 1952, a new Soviet-style constitu- 
tion was imposed on Poland. The name of 
the Polish state was changed from Repub- 
lic of Poland to Polish People’s Republic so 
as to make it similar to the names of the 
republics of the Soviet Union. 

Immediately after the Moscow Congress of 
October 1952, Soviet-style elections were held 
in Poland and several Soviet generals and 
citizens were elected to the Polish parlia- 
ment from strategically important electoral 
districts, which in the future will decide 
about the official incorporation of Poland 
into the framework of the Soviet Union. 

Here are the names of the Soviet generals: 
Konstanty Rokossowski, Stanislaw Radkie- 
wicz, Zdzislaw Studzinski, Jan Rotkiewic, 
Wladyslaw Korezyc, Bronislaw Polturzycki, 
Wlodzimierz Struzewski, Stanislaw Poplaw- 
ski, Jerzy Bordzilowski, Boleslaw Kiniewicz, 
Aleksander Zawadzki. 

The role of the Soviet generals in the pub- 
lic life of Poland is steadily growing. Just 
recently another Russian general, Bronislaw 
Polturzycki, was appointed vice chairman of 
the State Commission of Economic Plan- 
ning. 

In order to follow further the pattern of 
Soviet economic organization, on January 
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4, 1953, a new system of wages and prices 
was introduced and for the third time the 
Polish people were robbed by the State 
through devaluation of the money. 

Masking their constant intervention in 
the internal affairs of the Polish nation, 
whom they deprived of freedom and inde- 
pendence with the help of their agents, the 
Soviets are striving to achieve their final 
goal which is the official incorporation of 
Poland into the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
Moscow and its agents have launched an 
especially violent propaganda campaign 
against the West and in particular against 
the United States, accusing it of interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Poland. 

We consider it as a disgrace to the Polish 
nation that the puppet government in War- 
saw and its representatives abroad, whom 
we accuse and have exposed as guilty of 


most serious crimes perpetrated upon the 


Polish nation, are allowed to speak on the 
international forum in the name of the peo- 
ple whom they oppress. It is regrettable 
that the flagrant violators of the letter and 
the spirit of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights are not brought to account 
by the very organization created to uphold 
and safeguard the principles established in 
its charter. The voice of the free repre- 
sentatives of the now silenced Polish nation 
should be heard and should be afforded more 
opportunity to be heard. 

Accusing the Soviet Union and its agents 
in Poland of depriving the Polish people 
of their independence and of exercising a 
rule of terror and violence toward them, we 
declare at the same time our readiness to 
present more detailed proofs and express the 
earnest hope that the case of Poland will be 
placed on the agenda of the United Nations, 

THE POLISH NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE, 
STANISLAW KIKOLAJCZYK, 
Chairman oj the Committee. 
KAROL POPIEL, 
Chairman of the Executive Board. 
Dr. E. OLSZEWSKI, 
Vice Chairman of the Executive Board, 
STANISLAW WOJCIK, 
Secretary of the Executive Board, 
KONRAD SIENIEWICZ, 
Deputy Secretary of the Executive 
Board, 
WASHINGTON, April 7, 1953. 


Foreign Trade and American Price 


Supports Can Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
commend to Members of the House an 
editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on April 13, 1953. This 
editorial points out the contradictions, 
the paradoxes, and the inconsistencies 
in the policies of various branches of our 
Government and even in the overall 
policies of the farm support program 
and the foreign trade policies established 
by the Congress. 

We all know that our support program 
is designed to achieve an American 
standard of living, and that it does sup- 
port our markets at a level which at the 
same time attracts foreign imports, often 
produced cheaply enough to undersell 
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American producers. Thus we some- 
times find ourselves stockpiling farm 
commodities at a given level while at the 
same time imports continue to come in, 
or else we are forced, in order to protect 
our price support level, to declare em- 
bargoes and cut off or reduce such im- 


rts. 
a Gir the other hand, we are, as this edi- 
torial points out, trying to promote world 
trade consistent with our position of 
leadership in the world today. The 
editors of the Wall Street Journal are 
to be commended for taking note of the 
problem created by the conflict between 
the farm program on the one hand and 
our foreign trade program on the other. 

There is a solution to this problem, 
however, which would permit us to im- 
port and thereby provide dollars with 
which foreigners can buy our products, 
yet not undermine the domestic mar- 
kets of our own producers or endanger 
the price support programs. That solu- 
tion is contained in H. R. 2093 which I 
introduced on January 26. A similar bill 
was previously introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. D'EWART]. 
Under the terms of these bills imports 
could come into the United States and 
compete freely on our markets so long 
as they come in at a parity level; in other 
words, at a level designed to protect the 
standard of living in our support pro- 
gram for the farmers and farm workers 
of the United States. Under such a pro- 
gram, the integrity of the support pro- 
gram would be protected. The Ameri- 
can taxpayers would be relieved of the 
burden of accumulated stockpiles here 
while foreign goods take our markets at 
prices that do not give them the maxi- 
mum dollars they could have to purchase 
our exports. 

Take wool, for example. In the United 
States we produce only about one-third 
of the national consumption. Yet so 
much cheaply produced and subsidized 
foreign wool has come into the United 
States that one-half of the total clip in 
this country is now under a support loan 
program. Our Government has an- 
nounced that on April 30 it will foreclose 
on more than 100 million pounds of the 
wool grown in the United States in 1952. 
Loans were made on this wool at 90 per- 
cent of parity and we now find ourselves 
in the process of creating a new stock- 
pile of farm products. 

It is my hope that the Agriculture 
Committee will hold hearings soon on 
this proposal to correct the conditions 
ceused by this hiatus in our domestic 
farm price support program and our 

foreign trade program. It is a condi- 

tion that can and should be corrected, 
and at the same time avoid embargoes 
and the imposition of import quotas 
such as we now have on cotton. 

The editorial points to a portion of the 
problem, confining itself mostly to cot- 
ton. It is my earnest hope that the 
Members of the House will ponder over 
the contradictions in our present pol- 
icies and at the same time study the 
possible solution contained in House bills 
1427 and 2093. 

The editorial follows: 

AROUND AND AROUND 

If you are looking for an apt illustration 

of the paradoxes, inconsistencies, and con- 


tradictions that inevitably follow from a 
government's attempt to manage the econ- 
omy, you can turn to the case of cotton and 
toreign trade. 

This Government at present has a program 
supporting the price of cotton at an artifi- 
cially high level in order to help cotton pro- 
ducers. 

The Government also has a policy of trying 
to do everything it can to encourage the 
development of foreign markets for our farm 
commodities, including cotton. Among the 
reasons for this effort to sell more cotton 
abroad is the hope that the Government will 
have to buy less under its price support 
program. 

The Government, which also feels its re- 
sponsibility in the managing of foreign trade 
and in giving aid to the economies of friendly 
foreign countries, subscribes to the idea of 
‘trade, not aid - that is, we want to encour- 
age foreign countries to sell goods to us to 
get their doliars rather than receiving them 
as gifts. One of the implementations of this 
is the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
which the President wants extended, 

The three-way collision of these programs, 
policies, and objectives is giving Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson a bit of difficulty, It 
is not surprising that in his testimony before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee he finds 
it a hard task to reconcile their conflicting 
logic. 

To begin with, the cotton price support 
program has the effect of increasing the pro- 
duction of cotton. The increase in the do- 
mestic supply of cotton not only increases 
the cost of the support program, which the 
development of foreign markets is designed 
to decrease, but it also increases the difficulty 
of developing foreign markets of sufficient 
size to take care of the extra production in- 
duced by the support program. 

Meanwhile, the high price level for cotton 
in this country (set by the support program) 
provides a greater temptation for foreign 
cotton te be shipped here for sale. You 
might think this fine; it accords with the 
objective of “trade, not aid.” But any im- 
ported cotton increases the problems of the 
support program by enlarging the supply on 
the domestic market. It also means that 
while we are eagerly engaged in trying to 
sell more cotton abroad other countries are 
equally eagerly trying to sell their cotton 
over here. 

So, as Mr. Benson put it, the Government 
has to find some “effective machinery” to 
prevent excessive imports of agricultural 
commodities like cotton from destroying 
the usefulness of the price-support program. 

But this doesn’t settle anything. If we 
do adopt that effective machinery for keep- 
ing foreign countries from selling their cot- 
ton over here, the machinery also proves to 
be an effective obstacle to achieving our 
other objective of helping the foreigners with 
trade, not aid. 

Well, one proposed device is to put an ex- 
port subsidy on cotton to encourage United 
States cotton to go abroad instead of going 
under the support program. But the money 
saved on the price support program would 
simply be charged to a different account. 
And the artificial stimulation of our cotton 
exports—“dumping” is the harsh word— 
would just make things tougher still for our 
friends we are trying to aid by trade. 

And so around and around we go. The 
more we try to push on one lever the further 
out of kilter we throw the others, 

Of course, there is one way to remove 
all of the paradoxes, inconsistencies, and 
contradictions. That would be to lower or 
remove the price support program and let 
the actual market demands adjust both the 
supply and flow of cotton. But we dare say 
no one will dare suggest such a thing as that. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Buy American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorials from the New 
York Times of April 23, 1953; from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal of April 22, 
1953; and from the London Times of 
April 22, 1953: 


[From the New York Times of April 23, 1953] 
BUY AMERICAN 


A startling inconsistency is evident be- 
tween President Eisenhower’s recent pledge 
to work for “the highest possible level of 
[international] trade“ and the Defense De- 
partment’s rejection of a low British bid to 
supply certain electrical equipment for no 
visible reason other than that it was British. 
If the administration expects its devotion to 
the principle of “a strong and self-support- 
ing economic system” in the free world to be 
taken seriously either at home or abroad, it 
must boldly exercise real leadership in this 
direction. Words are not enough, and such 
an action as that taken by the Defense De- 
partment last week gives our country’s words 
a hollow ring. 

On bids for the supply of six or seven mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of generators and trans- 
formers for the Chief Joseph Dam in the 
State of Washington a British company of- 
fered a price nearly a million dollars lower 
than its nearest competitor (an American 
concern), not counting an additional $681,000 
that the Federal Government would have 
received in import duties on the British 
equipment. And yet, after high-level discus- 
sions, the Defense Department has turned 
down the British bid. 

The legal grounds on which this decision 
was apparently taken is the Buy American 
Act of 1933; but even this outmoded and 
mischevious law is so phrased as to permit 
the Government to purchase foreign equip- 
ment—as it frequently has in the past—when 
it is in “the public interest” to do so or when 
the cost of the American product is “un- 
reasonable.” 

If it is in the public interest—as we be- 
lieve it is—to promote European trade, as 
the United States has been trying to do for 
20 years; if it is in the public interest—as we 
believe it is—to encourage the Europeans to 
pay their own way instead of to live perma- 
nently on American handouts, then how can 
it be in the public interest to slam the door 
shut in the face of European manufacturers 
who are able and willing to compete with 
Americans even behind the protection of our 
own tariff wall? 

In any case, the Buy American Act, passed 
in the midst of the depression, is an anach- 
ronism today. Representative FRANK E. 
SMITH, of Mississippi, who has introduced a 
repealer, correctly states that the law runs 
directly contrary to two basic needs—easing 
of inflation at home and reduction of the 
dollar gap abroad. How we can expect to 
build up trade and cut down aid while laws 
such as this are on the statute books is a 
mystery. The Buy American Act is not the 
most important obstacle to a consistent and 
purposeful foreign economic policy, but it is 
a significant one. It ought to be revised or 
repealed, just as the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act ought to be renewed and 
strengthened, 
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[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
April 22, 1953] 


PRACTICE AND PREACHING 


Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, figures 
that the Republicans in power in Washington 
ought to practice what they preach in the 
matter of trade rather than aid for countries 
abroad. At the same time, during the course 
of one of his weekly broadcasts, Senator GORE 
found reason to charge GOP discrimination 
against a British firm. 

It seems that a British manufacturer 
turned in a low bid of $5,556,000 on certain 
pieces of electrical equipment wanted by the 
Army. The next lowest offer was one of 
$7,170,000 by a combination of American 
companies. Further Senator Gore claims 
that Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
played a leading role in preventing accept- 
ance of the British bid on two occasions. 
He said further it was to be expected specifi- 
cations would be redone to favor the Amer- 
ican bidders. 

The Tennessee Senator feels the incident 
indicates clearly that the reciprocal trade 
program of the United States is in danger, 
and on the face of things it is necessary to 
agree with him. The legislation authorizing 
reciprocal trade agreements runs out on June 
12 and it is of the greatest importance that 
it be renewed. Senator Gonx would do well to 
keep after this matter. British electrical 
equipment is usually of top quality and 
any evasion to avoid taking a bona fide offer 
that would save the American taxpayer 
$1,614,000 ought to be balked. 

While he is about it, Senator Gore could 
do this country and its friends abroad a great 
service by demanding a slashing of the red 
tape that so often makes it practically im- 
possible for foreign firms to do business 
here, The possibilities for delay inherent in 
the present cumbersome and antiquated sys- 
tem are almost endless. Frequently foreign 
manufacturers and others quit in disgust 
rather than try to buck the redtape line, 

As long as our allies must have dollars, 
it is far better to give them a chance to earn 
them within the limits of fair competition 
than it is to continue giveaways. 


[From the London Times of April 22, 1953] 
BUYING AMERICAN 

The steps taken in Washington to prevent 
the English Electric Co. from securing the 
contract for the Chief Joseph Dam have come 
as a shock to this country and to others. 
There is deep disappointment at the United 
States failure to live up to the good creditor 
policy which she must follow if the dollar 
and nondollar worlds are to live in freedom 
and harmony together. American policy is 
now being put to the test in the eyes of the 
world. There are many different ways in 
which people look to the new administration 
to show by its deeds that it is prepared within 
reason to tolerate imports from other coun- 
tries and thus to make trade, not aid, pos- 
sible. Not the least important of these is 
that it should seek mitigation of the Buy 
American Act and corresponding State laws, 
and that meanwhile it should administer the 
act as liberally as it can. 

It will be readily admitted that, while the 
act exists, it must be observed. But it is by 
no means clear that the Chief Joseph decision 
was necessitated by the act or was even in 
accordance with the normal spirit of its ap- 
plication. The act requires that contracts 
should be given to American firms provided 
that their prices are not unreasonable, and 
this has been interpreted in the case of small 
contracts as meaning that there must not be 
a difference of more than 25 percent between 
the lowest American and the lowest oversea 
tender. But this project came under the 


Defense Department, and that Department's’ 


established administrative rule for larger con- 
tracts is that where the oversea tender is 
$25,000 or more below the lowest American 
tender, it must be referred to the Secretary. 


This carries an implication that the oversea 
tender is to be accepted if the difference is 
much greater than this. The English Elec- 
tric Co.’s tender was over $1 million—or 
about 15 percent—below the lowest American 
offer, and the total saving to the Federal 
purse, including the duty on the imported 
equipment, would have been about $1,500,- 
000. The Defense Department would have 
been within the letter, but scarcely within 
the spirit, of the law in accepting the Ameri- 
can tender then and there. But Mr. Wilson 
not unnaturally shrank from such a high- 
handed action. Instead, he invoked what 
was barely more than a technicality to justify 
reopening the tender, with the English Elec- 
tric Co.'s price now exposed to the view of 
its American competitors. The choice of 
method has been unhappy and has left a 
natural impression that the British tender is 
being rejected only by a subterfuge. 

It is natural that Mr. Thorneycroft should 
find the decision hard to reconcile with re- 
cent statements by the American adminis- 
tration, and should regard “the treatment 
and eventual outcome of this case as in 
some way a pointer” to the administration's 
future policy. President Eisenhower's Cab- 
inet were left in no doubt by Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Butler during their recent visit about 
the various ways in which American trade 
policy would need to be modified if the 
plans of this country and the sterling area 
for breaking down the barriers between the 
sterling and dollar worlds were to stand any 
real chance of being successfully imple- 
mented. The response is now awaited. That 
is what makes the Chief Joseph decision so 
profoundly disturbing. It is the more dis- 
turbing in that during the later months of 
the previous administration some important 
public contracts were obtained by British 
firms without official hindrance. A con- 
tract for the Folsom Dam project was ob- 
tained by the English Electric Co. in March 
last year, and anoher for the Garrison Dam 
by Ferranti in July; these projects came un- 
der the Departments of the Interior and De- 
fense respectively. Another contract was 
given by the Seattle City Council to the Eng- 
lish Electric Co. in December. The Chief 
Joseph Dam appears to be the first test 
case which has arisen under the new admin- 
istration. If it can be considered indicative 
of any change, it is certainly a change for 
the worse. 


H. R. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent statement by Mr. Norman Mac- 
Donald, executive director of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Taxpayers Asso- 
ciations, before the House Committee on 
Government Operations on April 13 in 
behalf of H. R. 2: 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I am here today by your courtesy and 
upon the unanimous instruction of my board 
of directors representing active taxpayers’ 
associations in every section of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. I am here first 
to endorse in every particular what has been 
communicated to you by our distinguished 
Governor, Christian A. Herter, and then if 
I may do so briefiy, to tell you how organized 
taxpayers who do not themselves have to 
face the technicalities of appropriations and 
revenues feel about the proposal before you. 
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Massachusetts, last November, decided 
upon a political turnover similar to that 
decided upon by the country at large. Demo- 
crats lost the top elective offices and the leg- 
islature as well. When Governor Herter took 
office in January he found himself con- 
fronted with fiscal and administrative prob- 
lems of a critical character, not necessarily 
of the contrivance of his predecessor. But 
already, only a little more than 3 months 
later, it is apparent that these problems will 
be surmounted—without more taxes and 
without damage to essential service. Fur- 
thermore, many of us close to the scene of 
Governor Herter's operations believe a satis- 
factory foundation is being laid for tax re- 
duction in the near future. 

Apart from the high quality of his own 
leadership and legislative response to it, 
Governor Herter will succeed because the 
fiscal-control system of our Common- 
wealth—substantially the same one we sup- 
port here today—has once more proved an 
admirable instrument of enlightened gov- 
ernment. Without it our present would be 
less hopeful and our future less secure. 

All the people in the country together 
face the same present and the same future. 
Both, so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, remain uncertain while without 
much amusement we watch Congress and 
the executive branch debating the political 
version of which comes first, the spending- 
cut hen or the tax-cut egg. Up to now, it 
is worth remarking, we haven't seen either. 

Organized taxpayers generally, I think, 
are becoming cynically sure that the whole 
matter is becoming less a debate among 
statesmen than a propaganda war under the 
generalship of those who want neither tax 
nor appropriation cuts. 

We support H. R. 2 because its adoption 
would make further debate unnecessary and 
even a little foolish. It would make it pos- 
sible for the simultaneous achievement of 
both admirable objectives. 

The real point is that without the adop- 
tion of the Coudert resolve we stand to gain 
little or nothing. With its adoption, we 
could not possibly lose more than we have 
already lost, and we will have taken one 
great and significant step to regain some of 
the ground we assuredly have lost. 

What have we lost? We have lost the 
right to keep for our own purposes a rea- 
sonable part of that which we work so hard 
to earn, Congress is responsible for tak- 
ing away from us more than we can afford, 
and we think it is about time Congress began 
to take steps to give us back the right to a 
greater share in our own income, 

As has been said, H. R. 2 is an overly 
simple proposal. Perhaps it is, and I am 
even willing to admit that it may not be 
the full and complete answer of reestab- 
lishing control of Congress over Federal ex- 
penditures. But I do assert that even with 
whatever its limitations it has become for 
many of us a symbol around which to rally, 

We feel that if Congress rallies with us 
around this symbol we can confront the 
future with confidence and assurance. 

We feel that if Congress turns its back 
on this symbol Congress itself is without 
hope and without the strength to accom- 
plish what the country demands, 


Freedom From Taxes Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 


day, April 22, there was a great celebra- 
tion in my home city of Canton, Ohio. 
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Bands played, flags waved, and a multi- 
tude of citizens marched through the 
city’s streets. 

These citizens, Mr. Speaker, were cele- 
brating a most important day, for April 
22 was Freedom From Taxes Day. In 
other words, April 22 marked the first 
day of this year 1953 in which the aver- 


age citizen could call his paycheck his. 


own. After working for 3 months and 
22 days to earn enough to pay his taxes, 
he finally was to have a dollar of his 
own. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to include a state- 
ment which has been widely circulated 
in Canton in connection with this great 
celebration. It outlines briefly but 
clearly some of the wasteful use to which 
this hard-earned tax money has been 
put. The statement follows: 


APRIL 22 Is FREEDOM From Taxes Day 


For 3 months and 22 days you have la- 
bored for the Government. You, as an av- 
erage citizen of the United States, have 
pooled your earnings for almost 4 months 
to pay the cost of running the Federal Gov- 
ernment. While you were working hard do- 
ing your best to support your family with 
the essentials of decent living, you were also 
supporting 1,000 Federal employees at the 
American Embassy in Bonn, Germany, and 
you were supporting them in style. Free 
housing, gasoline at 15 cents per gallon, cig- 
arettes at 10 cents a pack, a country club 
with $373,000 glass-enclosed swimming pool, 
a $142,000 night-club restaurant with fancy 
bars—these things you were paying for with 
your hard work since January 1, 1953. 

Beginning April 23, you will theoretically 
begin working for yourself. No matter how 
hard you work, however, the chances are that 
you will not be able to afford private country 
clubs with glassed-in swimming pools. 

If you have worked particularly hard and 
have been rewarded with a salary that is 
above average, your freedom-from-taxes day 
may still be a long way off. For example, a 
top executive who earned $250,000 last year 
was able to keep $65,648 of his salary, paying 
$184,352 to the Federal Government. His 
freedom-from-taxes day won't come until 
sometime in the month of September. About 
three-fourths of all his effort is devoted to 
earning money to pay his Federal taxes. 

If all our tax money were being spent wise- 
ly and judiciously, laboring for 3 months and 
22 days wouldn’t be so distasteful. But 
when that money is spent to support a 
$142,000 night club a $373,000 glass-enclosed 
swimming pool, free housing, and a country 
club for the Federal employees at Bonn, Ger- 
many, the cry for economy in Government 
is entirely justified. By eliminating such ex- 
travagances, our freedom-from-taxes day 
could come much earlier in years to come, 


Amendment of Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal of 
April 3, which follows, describes a pro- 


posal the implications of which should be 
understood by all Members: 


Tart-HarTLEY CHANGE: SLIGHT AMENDMENT 
May Give INDIVIDUAL STATES Bic POWERS 
Over LABOR—STATES, UNDER PLAN, COULD 
WRITE Laws TOUGHER THAN FEDERAL STAT- 
UTE—OPPOSED BY UNIONS, NLRB 

(By Stephen K. Galpin) 

WASHINGTON.—A powerful drive is under- 
way to add one short, simple sentence to the 
Taft-Hartley law, and thereby drastically 
change some of the rules governing labor- 
management relations in some places. 

The change looks mild enough, even non- 
controversial. It would say simply that 
nothing in Taft-Hartley prevents the States 
from writing and enforcing their own rules 
on striking and picketing. 

But the implications of this change would 
be vast. It would reverse a flock of court 
decisions, throwing out State labor laws on 
the grounds that Taft-Hartley is the last 
word on the subject. In almost every case 
these State laws have been tougher on 
unions that the Federal statute. 


BUSINESS VERSUS UNIONS 


That’s precisely what the present fight is 
about. Business groups are backing the 
change, because they want the States free to 
enforce tighter curbs on union activity. And 
organized labor is up in arms against the 
move for the obvious reason it would put a 
crimp in unions’ power in many States, and 
open the way for new, tough laws in all 48. 

Mixed up with this smoldering labor-man- 
agement fight, of course, is the inflammatory 
States rights issue. The States are siding 
with business and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, administrator of Taft-Hartley, 
is lining up with labor, 

The combination seems sure to provide the 
hottest fight of them all when the business 
of changing the labor law shifts from Capitol 
hearing rooms to the House and Senate 
floors, 

IMPACT ON RELATIONS 


And legal experts aver that if the proposed 
change is made, it would have a far greater 
impact on relations between employers and 
their workers than any tampering Congress 
is likely to do this year with key Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions such as the non-Communist 
oath requirement on the right of replaced 
strikers to vote in N. L. R. B. elections. 

One Senate veteran, a labor-law expert, 
predicts flatly that debate on this little- 
noticed question will be as violent and cru- 
cial this year as the decisive 1949 struggle 
over curbing emergency strikes; when Sena- 
tor Tarr narrowly won that flight, the “repeal 
Taft-Hartley drive” collapsed. 

Who'll win—labor and the N. L. R. B. or 
business and the States—is an open question. 
Right now, though, prevailing opinion among 
Capitol experts has it that the States righters 
will emerge on top. Senator Tart, they note, 
thinks the N. L. R. B. has gone too far in 
shoving.the States into the back seat in labor 
relations. Certainly this Congress as a whole 
is a lot more States-rights-minded than the 
last. 

ADMINISTRATION'S VIEW 


Where the Eisenhower administration will 
throw its weight in the fight isn't known. 
But observers note a couple of straws in the 
wind: First, on labor matters, the President 
has indicated a disposition to let Senator 
Tart pretty much have his way; second, Mr. 
Eisenhower has exhibited strong States- 
rights sympathies on a wide range of issues 
from tidelands oil to Federal health aid. So 
the administration, if it takes a stand at all, 
is likely to lean toward the States-rights 
view. 

That’s just one more reason why the whole 
proposition has labor lawyers quaking. 

“There could be no worse single amend- 
ment,” says A. F. of L. lawyer, Herbert 
Thatcher, “than one subordinating the Fed- 
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eral program of labor relations to the helter- 
skelter legislation States might pass.” 

CIO general counsel, Arthur J. Goldberg, 
is no less disturbed. This “seemingly sim- 
ple proposal,” he maintains, “would have 
far-reaching and altogether undesirable ef- 
fects.” Mr. Goldberg's objection: The pro- 
posal would create a “one-way street” for 
State labor laws. The States, he argues, 
would be free to water down, or deny alto- 
gether the protections the Taft-Hartley law 
now gives unions—the right to strike and to 
picket. But, he argues, the States still 
would not be able to legalize union prac- 
tices which the Taft-Hartley Act has out- 
lawed, such as secondary boycotts and a host 
of so-called unfair labor practices laid down 
in the Federal law. 

Businessmen naturally don’t see it that 
way. Both the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce have been vigorously defending 
the States-rights point of view before con- 
gressional committees studying Taft-Hartley 
changes. The business groups argue that 
“-deral authority of labor-management af- 

‘s has gotten too broad; States and local 
mmunities, they claim, are entitled to a 
greater say on the subject. 

At the root of the question is not a spe- 
cific Taft-Hartley provision, but the lack of 
one; with one exception, the present law 
simply doesn’t say whether its regulations 
should take the place of rules laid down in 
State laws. The exception: On matters 
involving union security, the closed shop, 
the union shop and the like, the Federal law 
does specifically state that State regula- 
tions more stringent than Taft-Hartley shall 
prevail, 

DEEP MEANING 


But the law is silent on whether other 
provisions in ‘State laws should prevail over 
Federal restrictions—and recently the courts 
have been reading deep meaning into that 
silence. ' 

The gist of these judicial interpretations 
is that the Taft-Hartley law has preempted 
the labor-law field. The argument is that 
Congress, in passing Taft-Hartley, has spo- 
ken on the subject and said all there is to 
be said; State laws, therefore, can’t generally 
be enforced in situations that affect inter- 
state commerce. 

Typical of these rulings is a Supreme Court 
decision striking down Michigan's strike-vote 
law. This would require votes by workers 
on whether to strike, thus limiting some- 
what the Taft-Hartley’s right-to-strike guar- 
anties. Another decision upset a Wisconsin 
statute outlawing most public utility strikes, 


WIDE REPERCUSSIONS 


These decisions, the Wisconsin one par- 
ticularly, have had wide repercussions out- 
side the States involved. Relying on the 
Wisconsin ruling, a Florida circuit court 
held that State's compulsory arbitration law 
unconstitutional. An Indiana circuit court, 
for the same reason, enjoined the Governor 
and a special arbitration board he set up 
from proceeding further in arbitrating a city 
transit dispute. 

Missouri's attorney general, using the Wis- 
consin decision as precedent, declared his 
State's entire labor law invalid. And in 
Hawaii, the attorney general said the Terri- 
tory’s special public utility disputes act can- 
not be successfully invoked. He, too, based 
his ruling on the Wisconsin decision. 

This isn’t all. Ever since the Supreme 
Court handed down the Michigan and Wis- 
consin decisions, a number of State courts 
have refused to take jurisdiction over labor 
matters. Only the Federal courts, they've 
been saying, have jurisdiction. Just 6 weeks 
ago, for instance, the Pennsylvania supreme 
court dissolved a lower court injunction 
restraining the A, F. of L. Teamsters from 
picketing which violated both State and 
Federal laws. The court’s reason: Where a 
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Federal law has been ‘violated, a State may 
not intervene even though its own law has 
also been violated. 

SHARP BLOW 


This decision, of course, came as a sharp 
blow to State courts. If it were applied 
generally, it might all but deny State courts 
the right to issue labor injunctions. But 
adoption of the States-rights proposals would 
assure the State courts this power, and would 
let them issue injunctions on employers’ 
pleas. Now, under Taft-Hartley, courts may 
issue injunctions only on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s plea. 

Most legal experts agree that the Supreme 
Court’s opinion now is that the Taft-Hartley 
law is the exclusive regulator of labor rela- 
tions that affect commerce in more than one 
State. Business not engaged in interstate 
commerce, of course, would not come under 
the terms of the Taft-Hartley law. But un- 
der recent N. L. R. B. and court interpreta- 
tions it is an extremely localized business, 
indeed, that isn’t involved directly or indi- 
rectly in interstate commerce. 

Now two bills, authored in the Senate by 
Republican Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, 
and in the House by Democrat WINGATE 
Lucas, of Texas, would clarify the issue once 
and for all—in favor of States’ rights, Both 
measures say simply that nothing in this 
| Taft-Hartley] act shall be construed to nul- 
lify the power of any State or Territory to 
regulate or qualify the right of employees to 
strike or picket.” 

TOUGHER LAWS 


Whether many States would, in fact, write 
tougher laws than Taft-Hartley if the 
amendment passes is impossible to say. But 
there are indications they would. 

One indicator, of course, is that some 
States have already enacted laws qualifying 
or denying rights granted by Taft-Hartley. 
Six States have enacted laws requiring arbi- 
tration of public utility disputes—Plorida, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. Four others—Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Virginia, and New Jersey—have 
laws providing for seizure of struck public 
utilities. 

In the field of union-security contracts 
where Taft-Hartley yields to the States, 
there’s another sign the States might enact 
laws tougher than Taft-Hartley. The legis- 
latures of a dozen States have written right- 
to-work laws which prohibit all forms of 
union security—not only the closed shop and 
union shop, but maintenance-of-member- 
ship contracts, which require union employ- 
ees to stay union members during the life of 
the contract, but don’t make anyone join a 
union. Among these States are a half dozen 
in the South, including Texas, plus the Da- 
kotas, Arizona, Iowa, Nebraska, and Nevada, 


Statement by His Excellency Senor Jose 
Ramon Guizado, Vice President and 
Minister of Foreign Relations of the Re- 
public of Panama, Upon the Conclusion 
of His Visit to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a short 
time ago His Excellency Senor Jose 
Ramon Guizado, Vice President of our 
good neighbor, the Republic of Panama, 
paid a formal visit to our Nation, and 


was very pleased with the reception 
given to him by representatives of the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government. 

His Excellency is also Minister of For- 
eign Relations for the Republic of Pan- 
ama. He is a very friendly type of per- 
son, and one who is quick to express his 
appreciation for any kindness shown to 
him. He has written a statement ex- 
pressing his feelings over his visit to the 
United States. The statement is one 
which I believe every American inter- 
ested in our relations with our neigh- 
boring states would want to read. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to have the statement by His 
Excellency Jose Ramon Guizado printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY His EXCELLENCY Senor JOSE 
RAMON GUIZADO, VICE PRESIDENT AND MINIS- 
TER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF PANAMA 
I am returning to Panama from my short 

visit to Washington with the great satisfac- 

tion that I shall be able to report to my 

President, His Excellency Jose Remon, of the 

most gracious and kind hospitality which 

was extended to me by officials of the United 

States Government. Even though my visit 

was rather informal and during a great his- 

torical week of the Western Hemisphere— 
with Korea and the visit of Germany’s Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, occupying most of the time, 

as well as the Cherry Blossom Festival, I 

am moved by the time and the courtesies ex- 

tended to me by our great friends in the 

Washington Capital. 

Accompanied by our Ambassador, Roberto 
Heurtemmate, I met with the American Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, and 
others and exchanged views. I was also 
privileged to call on the distinguished Vice 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able RICHARD M. Nrxon, and I appreciate the 
affability accorded to me on that occasion. 
I am also most grateful to the President pro 
tempore of the United States Senate, the 
Honorable STYLES BRIDGES, Senator from New 
Hampshire, who was kind enough to arrange 
a reception in my honor yesterady at which 
more than 35 United States Senators of both 
parties were present. Senator BRIDGES and 
his colleagues were most cordial and I had an 
opportunity to confer with the members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
other distinguished committee members and 
to answer questions they asked. I was par- 
ticularly happy to note the great interest in 
my country, the great concern for our future, 
and I was especially pleased with the pres- 
ence of Under Secretary of State, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, who was kind enough to re- 
ceive me today at an informal talk. 

I shall be able to report to our President 
that my visit to Washington has led me to 
believe that the visit to the United States 
of our President, Colonel Remon, will be 
most welcome, when the time comes for 
the President to visit the United Svates, 
not only to pay his respects to the great 
President of the United States, but to fur- 
ther the traditional good-neighbor policy of 
our nation. What impressed me most in 
discussing the Western Hemisphere with the 
distinguished Members of the United States 
Senate and the very able representatives of 
the State Department was the fact that, 
despite the tremendous burden with regard 
to present world affairs, they found the time 
not only to discuss the vital strategic im- 
portance of Panama, but also to express 
their desire and hope for the continuance 
of the good and constructive economic, po- 
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litical, and defense relations between the 
United States and Panama and the other 
Latin American countries. I was particu- 
larly impressed when the very able Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
pointed out that under Communist aggres- 
sion we would all be common hash instead 
of common cousins, j 

Of course, this is most encouraging and 
I am indebted to the officials of the United 
States Government for their kindness. I am 
sure that when Colonel Remon, President 
of our Republic, visits his old friend, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, he will find that so far as 
Washington is concerned, the new admin- 
istration is eager to strengthen relations with 
the sister nations, We, on our part, will 
do our share to fit into the overall pattern 
and I am confident that with the support 
and cooperation of the United States Goy- 
ernment and the confidence that I am sure 
the leadership of your Nation have in our 
own President that we can look ahead to a 
very constructive, prosperous, and happy un- 
derstanding that has been so traditionally 
between us. 

Soon Panama will celebrate its 50th anni- 
versary as a republic and great preparation 
is being made. We are sure that this great 
historical event of our nation will not go 
unnoticed in the United States. We are 
proud of our contribution to the defense 
effort, we are proud that the Panama Canal 
has played and will play, not only with 
regard to past and future national-defense 
efforts, but what is more important, with 
regard to peaceful commerce and trade. 

I return to Panama with a very happy 
feeling, and I am indeed most grateful to 
the State Department, and to those won- 
derful men of the great historic body of the 
United States, the United States Senate, 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in connection with H. R. 4507, to 
amend and extend the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, I want to express my op- 
position to the proposal to take off rent 
controls at this time. This has been 
my feeling for some time, and during my 
campaign for Congress I said to the 
voters on several occasions that I would 
never sit by and not raise my voice if 
there was ever an attempt to decontrol 
rents in a defense area, such as Phila- 
delphia, in times like this when we are 
still in a state of emergency. 

I speak for many workers in a critical 
area where rent control is of major im- 
portance. If controls are lifted now it 
will mean landlords gouging their ten- 
ants and poor people not having an op- 
portunity to properly feed, clothe, and 
educate their children, and provide ade- 
quate medical care. 

In his state of the Union message on 
February 2, the President recommended 
the continuance of the authority for 
Federal control over rents in those com- 
munities in which serious housing short- 
ages exist. 
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I have heard from some of my con- 
stituents that on several occasions they 
have been subjected to many annoy- 
ances and discomforts, namely, lack of 
hot water and heat for sevcral days, 
leaking radiators and faucets, and also 
rent overcharges, and had it not been for 
the Office of Rent Stabilization upon 
which they called for assistance they 
would have suffered severely. In some of 
these cases it is probable the landlords 
are just waiting for the next opportunity 
to neglect their responsibilities still fur- 
ther and to raise the rents to the point 
where most of the tenants, being work- 
ing people, would find themselves in con- 
siderable difficulty. 

I want to see rent controls continued 
for a further period so that tenants in 
such situations may be afforded the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled. 


The Libby (Mont.) Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have issues 
V and VI of a series of radio broadcasts 
concerning the Libby Dam, printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. The broad- 
casts were made over radio station 
KLCB, at Libby, Mont. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Lissy Dam AND WHat Ir MEANS TO 

You—Iv 

In this, the fifth program in the current 
series, we will give pertinent information 
regarding the number of workers, the size 
of payrolls, and other information concern- 
ing the Chief Joseph Dam located at Bridge- 
port, Wash. We are passing this informa- 
tion along to you, the listener, to give you 
an insight into the benefits and influence 
that the building of the Libby Dam might 
possibly have to our own community. 

All material in this program is taken 
directly from a speech made by Col. John P. 
Buehler, Seattle district engineer, United 
States Corps of Engineers, to a meeting of 
the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce on 
May 12, 1952. We quote: 

“There is an old saying that ‘It takes 
money to make money.’ Likewise, it takes 
faith, enthusiasm, and a get-up-and-go-at- 
it enterprise, to build a town into a thriving 
city. I see unmistakable evidence of that 
spirit and progress here, under the leader- 
ship of the Bridgeport Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“Of course, you are depending on the con- 
struction of Chief Joseph Dam to provide 
the major basis for an expanded economy in 
Bridgeport. Well, it’s here, and you have 
every legitimate reason to take full ad- 
vantage of it. 

“Have you been out to the dam site lately? 
The picture is changing and becoming more 
interesting week by week, and almost day by 
day, in some respects. You all are aware of 
the beginning of work on the $40 million 
powerhouse contract which we awarded April 
2 to the Columbia River constructors. This 
joint-venture concern is made up of nine of 
the country’s big contractors, with Morris- 


Knudsen Co. as sponsor. They now are close 
riverside neighbors to Chief Joseph builders, 
also a big combine, who are doing a fine job 
carrying out the project’s $27 million second- 
stage construction contract. 

~ “A large percentage of the $67 million in- 
vested in those two contracts is going to the 
paychecks of the men working on the job. 
A large percentage of those men are living 
in your community. Much of that money is 
entering the cash drawers of Bridgeport 
stores, restaurants, shops, and offices. 

“Already Columbia River constructors have 
set up 2 offices, 1 in town, and 1 out of 
town on the project site near Foster Creek. 
They are erecting a 2-story warehouse, ma- 
chine and carpenter shops, pipe and rigger 
shops, and a 150-man camp of 5 residence 
halis and a large mess hall. Also, those new 
houses you have seen under construction, on 
Douglass and Tacoma Avenues at 17th Street 
in Bridgeport, are a group of ten 2- and 
3-bedroom t residences on land 
purchased by Columbia River constructors 
for their own use. 

“A payroll of 250 persons has been built up 
by the Columbia River constructors in the 
5 weeks since the Corps of Engineers awarded 
the powerhouse contract. With the actual 
powerhouse and intake-structure work due 
to be started in the next few weeks, the pay- 
roll is expected to climb to nearly three times 
the present figure by middle or late summer. 

“A number of foremen and other skilled 
workers came along with the contractors to 
Bridgeport from other construction jobs, 
mainly in southern Idaho and Wyoming. 
The bulk of the employee list, however, is 
being recruited through the unions in this 
region and from the local communities. 
Among those will be laborers, electricians, 
carpenters, ironworkers, pipefitters, boiler- 
makers, truckdrivers, and operators of all 
kinds of construction equipment. 

Payrolls of Chief Joseph builders recorded 
a total of 680 employees last week, and during 
the next week or two will be expanded with 
another 100 men added for cleanup work 
done inside the cofferdam. Peak employment 
figure for this season will perhaps amount 
to 800 men. A majority of that number will 
be persons recruited from this region. A few 
of their employees reside as far away as 
Grand Coulee and Omak, but mostly they 
live in Bridgeport and nearby, regardless of 
where their homes were before they joined 
the force on this job, 

“Figuring the peak payroll benefit of Chief 
Joseph builders for this summer, we come 
up with 1,500 men (only a handful of 
women) on the two prime contractors’ lists, 
and possibly a maximum of 100 Corps of 
Engineers employees, for a total of approxi- 
mately 1,600. That is a conservative num- 
ber, and contains no wishful padding or, 
with due apologies, proverbial chamber-of- 
commerce liberality of estimate. 

“Some of the men on this job whose homes 
are here, can be expected to pull up stakes 
and head for another big project when this 
one is completed. They have skills or will 
have gained skills on the work here over a 
period of 2, 3, or more years of employment 
on Chief ‘Joe.’ In that respect, it is up to 
the individual. 

“Some men will desire to remain in this 
community, working at their trade locally, 
or going into business for themselves. Some 
from farms in this region will choose to re- 
turn to farming as soon as the construction 
work eases off here in the next 3 or 4 years, 
Others, who have come here following the 
construction industry, may prefer to buy 
themselves a piece of land or an apple 
orchard and settle down. 

“This community might well expect to 
gain in this exchange of population. Fur- 
thermore, there is estimated to be a perma- 
nent gain for the postconstruction years of 
somewhere around 100 Government workers 
plus their dependents, or a total which will 
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about double the original 350 population of 
Bridgeport. You can add to that your own 
estimate of the number of persons who will 
have been attached to the community by the 
increase in business and professional enter- 
prises, the expansion of school-personnel re- 
quirements, and so on, as a result of the 
dam's construction. a 

“What you may be expected to gain per- 
manently and directly from production of 
power here was expressed by Dr. Paul Raver, 
Bonneville Power Administrator. There is 
need for local industries which require power. 
What will the community do in this respect? 
Bridgeport can do much, and should begin 
doing it now—it must be a pulling together 
in genuine, friendly, mutual assistance— 
not lake a team made up of a horse and a 
mule. 

“Bridgeport and surrounding communities 
are benefitting directly now from Chief Jo- 
seph Dam's construction program. In addi- 
tion to gaining the corps’ 40 permanent resi- 
dences and utilities, one prime benefit is 
from the payrolls; another is from the at- 
traction of tourists. 

“What benefit will Chief Joseph Dam be to 
Bridgeport as a tourist attraction? 

“Doubtless you have known for some years 
that Grand Coulee Dam was this State’s and 
the Northwest's top tourist attraction—241,- 
200 people visited Grand Coulee Dam in 
1951. Yet there is a strange fact reported by 
the Bureau of Reclamation: Hungry Horse 
Dam in Montana attracted 17,500 more peo- 
ple last year [1951] than Grand Coulee. Be- 
lieve it or not. What is thought to be one of 
the main reasons for this change in the 
league standings is that Hungry Horse was 
under construction and Grand Coulee was 
complete. People like to watch men and ma- 
chines at work. They want to see action. 
Also, many persons had seen Grand Coulee 
under construction and now they wanted to 
see Hungry Horse ‘eat up’ the ‘mud.’ 

“The tourist ‘industry’—as some speak of 
it—outranks all but lumbering in dollar 
volume in the State [Washington] we have 
been told. North-central Washington has 
only about 4 percent of the State's popula- 
tion, but it was host to about a third of the 
tourists last fall [1951]. 

“Tourists to Washington spend $14,600,000 
for food, $25 million for lodgings, $12,100,000 
more for souvenirs, photo equipment, etc.; 
gasoline, oil, mechanical service, and other 
transportation needs pick up $22,600,000; 
entertainment gets $9,500,000; and clothing 
sales net $7,100,000. 

“Now I don't expect you to remember all 
those figures, but I want to impress upon 
you the fact that touring is a big business, 
and with Chief Joseph Dam here becoming 
a major tourist attraction, you should begin 
to set your house—or town—in order, to take 
proper advantage of this benefit. How much 
you realize out of this industry depends on 
how you greet and treat your visitors. 

“Take a million out-of-State visitors to 
this part of Washington, multiply that by 
$5.60 spent daily per person during their 
average stay of one and a half days. Your 
business total will reach somewhere around 
$8,400,000. If that money goes in and out 
of 6 or 7 pockets before rolling on, no doubt 
you have a justification for calling tourist 
travel a big industry. 

“This presents a challenge, not only to the 
chamber of commerce, but to every citizen 
of the town. 

“What are you doing to make the workers 
on the dam feel welcome—to feel like set- 
tling down here—to feel like spending their 
hard-earned cash here instead of driving to 
larger centers? What kind of town would 
you like to stay in if you were working away 
from home. A thousand workers living here 
will spend more in town in a week than 
a thousand week-end tourists. You are fac- 
ing a big business deal however you look at 
it. We have been advised, even admonished, 
that a small investment in time, work, paint, 
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adequate signs, and other attention to ap- 
pearance will pay good dividends. But ap- 
pearance has to be supported by readiness, 
willingness, friendliness, initiative. 

“A new era is at hand. It’s those three 
peas in a pod—people, power, and progress. 
To have friends, you must be a friend,’ the 
Great Master advises. Likewise, to have 
progress, you must be progressive.” 

In this, fifth program in the series, the 
Libby Dam and What it Means to You, we 
have quoted directly from a speech made by 
Col. John P. Buehler to the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce on May 12, 1952. The 
material contained in this program was 
passed along to you—the listener—for pur- 
poses of your evaluation. In program No. 4, 
it was pointed out that the plan for housing 
workers at the Libby Dam project would be 
likely very similar to the plan used at Chief 
Joseph Dam—if the site selected is the one 
nearest Libby, and if Congress appropriates 
the necessary funds for construction of the 
project. Since the housing probably would 
be similar, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that benefits and influence would be similar 
to Chief Joseph Dam, also. 

It is not the purpose of these programs 
to give biased reports. All material which is 
quoted has been sent to us at KLCB as a 
direct result of the more than 50 letters 
which went out to chambers of commerce, 
the Corps of Engineers, and large industries 
in this area which might be affected if the 
dam were to be constructed. We ask you to 
form your own opinions, and act accordingly. 


Tue LIBBY DAM AND WHAT IT MEANS TO You— 
VI 


This is the sixth program in the series, 
and during the next few minutes we shall 
discuss the average construction worker. 

In our first program we suggested it was 
foolish to classify all the construction work- 
ers who would be coming in to build Libby 
Dam as drunkards, thieves, and murderers. 
There are all elements to contend with, in 
any town, at any time, and it is not neces- 
sarily true that only with big construction 
do such elements exist. ` 

Tonight KLCB will present, in interview 
form, the story of an average construction 
worker who at the present time is a highly 
respected and valued citizen of the commu- 
nity. 

Before going into our story, however, we 
would like to say a word about some of our 
future broadcasts. The biggest issue as far 
as Lincoln County is concerned seems to be 
the location of the dam site. Some are 
claiming that if the dam is placed at the 
location nearest Libby that it would ruin the 
county, economically. Naturally, the site of 
the dam will have an influence on the coun- 
ty’s resources, and this will be studied in 
future programs. It will be studied with 
the idea of presenting both sides and giving 
you, the listener, both aspects so you may 
form your own opinion. 

Now, on with our story of one average 
dam worker and his family. This is a true 
story, and nothing has been changed except 
the names for obvious reasons. To avoid 
bringing unnecessary publicity upon a busy 
person, we shall call the worker Mr. Jones. 
The rest of the story is just as it was told 
to KLCB by Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones was born in Gregory, S. Dak., 
and so was Mrs. Jones. They went to school 
together. After Mr. Jones finished school, 
he went to work in a dry-cleaning shop, and 
after a time he married his high-school 
sweetheart. That was 20 years ago. Short- 
ly after marriage, Mr. Jones had the oppor- 
tunity to work on a big construction job. 
Mrs. Jones is the kind of woman who believes 
in “being with her man, no matter where 
he is sent,” so she went with her husband to 
his new job. Together they followed con- 
struction work for 15 years before coming to 
Libby, Mont, They came to Libby in con- 
nection with a construction project. Instead 


of completing this “trick” and moving on 
again, Mr. Jones and his family decided to 
put down some roots. They have lived in 
Libby for 5 years now, but Mr. Jones says, 
“Every spring, I still get itchy feet.” 

The Joneses have 3 children—2 boys and a 
girl. The daughter, Lola Jean, is 17 years old, 
and is finishing high school this year. Her 
mother said: “Lola Jean started in a different 
school every year until we came to Libby. It 
didn’t seem to hurt her grades or her studies. 
In fact, she is an honor-roll student.” Her 
proud father claims Lola Jean is smarter 
than most students. “After all, she was on 
the spot when history was being written,” 
he declared. 

One of the boys, Billy, is in school and is 
a typical all-American boy. Billy belongs to 
the Boy Scouts and has a paper route. 
De vid, the youngest, is only 6, but he proudly 
told KLCB that he was starting school next 


ear, i 

KLCB asked Mrs. Jones if living was not 
difficult while following construction work, 
and she replied: “Yes; at times it was. We 
have lived in tents, tarpaper shacks, tourist 
courts, and trailers. The nicest place of all 
was the trailer house, because it was a com- 
plete rolling home. We had more privacy 
and were able to save on rent. We have had 
to pay as much as $180 a month rent. That 
was when we came to Libby. We had to live 
in a tourist court, and they charged us $6 a 
day. That was 5 years ago. Many towns 
raised prices on everything, which made it 
hard on everybody, as well as the construc- 
tion people. Two of our babies were born 
during the years we were on the road, but 
they were never much trouble. Sometimes I 
wish we were back on the road.“ 

Mr. Jones, who is a heavy machinery oper- 
ator and mechanic, had this to say about the 
life of a construction worker: “We were al- 
ways a close group. We had to be, because 
there were always those in every town who 
considered us fellows fair game, We were 
cheated at every turn. Prices always raised 
every time a job started. It's hard on the 
kids, too, because somebody was always try- 
ing to push them around. That’s maybe one 
of the reasons why the kids of construction 
workers are so quick to fight. They have to 
be able to look out for themselves, Con- 
struction workers stick together pretty much, 
because they are always on the move. There 
is not enough time to form lasting friend- 
ships among the townspeople.” 

KLCB asked Mr. Jones, “Is it true that 
many construction men are ex-convicts and 
the like?” 

He replied: “Some extra gangs on some 
railroads are made up of this type of men, 
but on most big construction projects, the 
application blanks are stiffer than for jobs 
in Libby’s local industries. It is true that 
most of the laborers are hired from local 
sources, and as a rule these men are a 
lower class than those who follow the big 
construction projects.” 

“Have you ever worked on a big job in a 
town that has resisted a big project?” This 
was the next question asked by KLCB. 

Mr. Jones had this to say: “Yes; and it 
always hurts a community more than it 
helps. The townspeople and the construc- 
tion workers break up into camps and some- 
times violence breaks out, but it is always 
started by the community. Construction 
men are men with a job to do. They are 
not the type of people to concern themselves 
with petty bickering and all they want is to 
be left alone to do that job. One thing Iam 
concerned about since Libby is now my 
home, is the school situation. Libby should 
get busy now and be ready to expand when 
the dam starts. If the matter is put off 
until the construction starts, I know what 
will happen. The Government cannot fur- 
nish. any help until an emergency exists and 
then the school district would have to throw 
up temporary shacks to take care of the 
children, and when the whole thing is over 
all the money is wasted on the buildings 
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which have-no permanent value. I feel that 
a wide-awake citizens’ committee is the 
answer. Such a committee could get the 
facts to the people and stir them to action.” 

“Is it true,” KLCB asked, “that there is 
more crime when a big project such as build- 
ing a dam is going forward?” 

Mr. Jones answered: “This may be true. I 
really don’t know the answer, but if this 
is the case it is because gamblers and petty 
thieves follow big money, and the payrolls 
from big projects are large. This is a prob- 
lem to be handled by the local law men. It 
is one that can be prepared for in advance, 
if- the local law enforcement agencies are 
smart enough to do it.” 

As KLCB left the Jones family, the young- 
est boy was in bed, Billy was working on the 
Scout circus, and the daughter was.out on 
a date. We felt we had visited with a real 
American family. 

KLCB hopes that from this interview 
story our listeners will be able to see that 
most) construction workers are just people; 
the same as lumberjacks, store clerks, mill 
workers, and miners. 


Proposed Revision of McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, recent- 
ly Mr. Amerigo D’Agostino, chairman of 
the New Jersey Council on Immigration 
Legislation, and an outstanding expert 
on immigration law, made a speech at 
Jamaica, Long Island, before the Queen’s 
Committee To Revise the McCarran Act. 

It was a very excellent speech, which 
should be widely read. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Revisinc THe McCarran-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION ACT 
(By Amerigo D'Agostino) 

We are meeting here tonight in order to 
promote a clear understanding of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act; help secure 
a unified opinion among all the people; find 
out what should be recommended to over- 
come its inequities and correct its errors 
and what positive action is necessary to ac- 
complish these aims. 

In every aspect, the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law rests upon an attitude of hos- 
tility and distrust against all aliens; applies 
discriminations against human beings be- 
cause of their national origin, race, and 
color; ignores the needs of the United States 
in domestic and foreign affairs; contains 
cruel restrictions and penalties against indi- 
viduals; is badly drafted, difficult to under- 
stand, and easy to abuse. It is unfair, un- 
wise, unworkable, unjust, unreasonable, un- 
American, and unconstitutional. This law 
must be rewritten from beginning to end. 

The essence of true Americanism lies in 
the absence of distinctions based on differ- 
ences of race, creed, color, or national origin 
and the full protection of rights for all. This 
law is the latest emanation of a condemned 
and detested principle of racism. The na- 
tional origins quota system provides for the 
annual admission to the United States of 
154,657 immigrants who may enter the United 
States every year mainly from Europe. This 
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number is based on a 1920 census formula 
upon which is fastened a vicious and odious 
fallacy that the people of Southern and 
Eastern Europe are inferior to northern and 
Western Europeans. Archbishop Cushing, of 
Boston, stated, “To sanction racism after we 
have fought a bitter and costly war to de- 
fend it is nothing short of fantastic.” This 
quota system was admittedly conceived and 
perpetuated by McCarran to keep out immi- 
grants from Italy, Poland, Greece, and the 
rest of Southern and Eastern Europe. Both 
of the late president of the CIO and A. F. of L. 
expressed themselves as favoring the conten- 
tion that we can absorb approximately 250,- 
000 immigrants per year. However, regard- 
less of the limit, immigration into the United 
States of America should not be based on 
race, color, or national origin. In the place 
of a national origins quota system, we must 
and should have a unified system which 
would allocate visas without regard to na- 
tional origins. If there must be a ceiling, 
and a ceiling indeed we need, let not that 
ceiling be supported by pillars of hate, fear, 
and suspicion, Let that ceiling be estab- 
lished according to the 1950 census of all of 
the population of the United States without 
excluding from that formula our nonwhite 
citizenry. The qualifications for entry of 
aliens should be on the basis of individual 
aptitude and desirability, the right of asy- 
lum, the reunion of families, the special 
needs in the free world, and that new seed 
immigration which our manpower shortages 
of today and tomorrow need most urgently. 

Let us, therefore, realize that this immi- 
gration law is in fact a triple law. It’s a 
three-dimensional law. It operates in 3 
different places at 3 different times. It 
operates abroad where the alien applies for 
a visa before the consular officer. It operates 
at our port of entry where the alien applies to 
enter the United States and it applies in the 
United States proper for as long as the alien, 
whether naturalized or not, resides. 

Let us visualize the alien abroad, While he 
is there, he is under the jurisdiction of the 
State Department and the consular officer 
has absolute and nonappealable power over 
the alien. He and he alone can decide 
whether or not the alien shall receive a visa 
and under the thought-control provisions of 
this law “if the consular officer has reason- 
able ground to believe that the alien prob- 
ably would, after entry, commit a crime of 
public disorder” the consular officer may deny 
this alien a visa. It makes no difference 
whether the alien desires to come as a per- 
manent resident or a visitor. It makes no 
difference whether the alien is the spouse of 
an American citizen or an atomic scientist. 
The absence of appeals from consular de- 
cisions leaves the alien abroad at the mercy 
of a fallable human being shackled by 
thought-control provisions, cumbersome ad- 
ministrative regulations, and often changing 
operating instructions. To exclude for se- 
curity reasons, yes, but not on a “prob- 
ably would” basis, The alien visitor from 
abroad is met with as harsh provisions as the 
immigrant. The scholar and the student 
who desire to come to our shores to share 
with us universal knowledge are met with de- 
lays and refusals. This is lowering our in- 
ternational prestige. As Prof. Samuel Alli- 
son, director of the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies of Chicago, said, “to our amazement 
we find the doors are shut in the face of em- 
inent scientists, invited for a week of sci- 
entific conferences.” 

The alien at our port of entry is not guar- 
anteed admission merely because he has 
overcome the first major hurdle, that of ob- 
taining a consular visa. He finds himself 
at the port of entry, after having pulled up 
all his roots in the native land, met by an 
immigration officer operating under the De- 
partment of Justice, who also has absolute 
discretion to detain and exclude him from 
the United States on the same thought- 
control provision that the alien probably 
would, after entry, commit a crime against 


the United States. This absolute discretion 
in the Attorney General to detain and ex- 
clude is not appealable, 

The future happiness of a human being 
and his family cannot be made to revolve 
around the uncontrolled discretion of an- 
other fallible human being. Exclusion of 
aliens without a hearing for reasons of se- 
curity may be desirable but should be based 
upon the sound discretion of a statutory 
Board of Immigration and Visa Appeals, We 
cannot encourage democracy at home and 
abroad and at the same time show the entire 
world how arbitrary we are and can be in 
our immigration laws. 

This law was not written with the know- 
ledge that our Government and our insti- 
tutions are strong enough to withstand the 
pressures of today’s conflicts and contro- 
versy. It's a law based on fear, trembling 
in suspicion of strange people from strange 
lands—the very same people who since 1492 
have made this country the great Nation that 
it is. As Americans we cannot afford an im- 
migration policy based on fear. 

But assuming that the alien has now met 
the second hurdle and is lawfully admitted 
to this country; he must, then, continually 
be in constant fear of either deportation or 
denaturalization. A shocking provision is 
one under which this alien is permitted to 
travel abroad only at the risk of being denied 
admission on his return to the United States. 
Why should a lawfully admitted alien be 
subject to anyone’s uncontrolled discretion, 
merely because he has been impelled by 
family or business necessity to leave the 
country temporarily? 

The totalitarian spirit in which aliens are 
treated in the deportation provisions of this 
act fortify the conviction that dictatorships 
grow and thrive when a government is per- 
mitted to function in vacuums of undis- 
closed secrecy, arbitrary action, and uncon- 
trolled opinions. Deportation should take 
place only when the entry was illegal and 
then with all the constitutional safeguards 
to the alien. Judge Learned Hand recently 
said that he “would prefer to take a chance 
that some people would escape detection 
than spread abroad a spirit of general sus- 
picion and distrust which accepts rumor 
and gossip in place of undismayed and un- 
intimidated inquiry.” 

The revocation of existing statutes of limi- 
tation in deportation cases places every alien 
and naturalized citizen in the United States 
in danger of deportation for such minor 
crimes as the failure to carry a license for 
a hunting gun or failure to register as an 
alien, Every alien is now deportable for acts 
which he may have committed as an infant 
and long since forgotten. 

Requiring deportation of immigrants who 
have become addicted to the use of drugs 
after entry is another blot on the contem- 
porary history of our Nation, which says to 
the alien, “No. matter how good you were 
when you came in, if your weaknesses or our 
environment induce you to take drugs or 
become a criminal or become subject to a 
public charge, you are deportable.” 

The interrogation of any person and the 
search of your home and mine without a 
warrant is authorized, regardless of the con- 
stitutional prohibitions, by immigration ofi- 
cers who believe that you or I may be an 
alien. This suspicion of the alien is carried 
to the point that 10 years after naturaliza- 
tion—normally 15 years after entry—you will 
on the basis of certain misconduct be pre- 
sumed to have procured your naturalization 
by fraud, This is not permanent citizen- 
ship. This is. citizenship on conditional 
probation. 

What the United States does regarding 
people from other countries has repercus- 
sions everywhere—psychologically, economi- 
eally, politically. Msgr. John O'Grady, re- 
cently speaking in Rome, said, “It is conceiv- 
able that by reason of our legis- 
lation Italy could go over to the Communists 
during the next few months.” 
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Immigration has always affeeted our for- 
eign policy and relations, We have recog- 
nized this in recent years by the repeal of 
the Chinese and Japanese exclusion laws, by 
granting nonquota status to white immi- 
grants from the Western Hemisphere, and 
by the enactment of the Displaced Persons 
Act. These are recent recognitions of the 
relationship that must exist between immi- 
gration and international stability. The 
racial exclusion of orientals and Caribbean 
peoples is the major discriminatory portion 
in this law. The Asia-Pacific triangle is not 
a triangle but a sharp wavy line separating 
on a racial basis the different peoples of the 
world. The serious impact of our foreign 
relations in the Caribbean will grow under 
the provisions which give each colonial area 
of the West Indies a limited quota within 
the motherland’s quota—a new device to 
limit immigration to 100 per colony. 

The closed doors of the national origins 
quota system cannot solve the refugee and 
escapee problem. Whatever social needs 
must be met in our responsibilities. as the 
leading nation of the world must be con- 
sidered in the light of American initiative 
and effort. Humanity must replace inhu- 
manity. 

The sober opinion of all people must dwell 
on the elimination of the national origins 
quota system and its replacement by a uni- 
fied quota program based on individual char- 
acter, family reunion, right of asylum, and 
new-seed immigration. That present de- 
portation provisions should be abolished, ex- 
cept for illegal entry. That a Statutory 
Board of Immigration and Visa Appeals be 
established to which the alien abroad or the 
sponsor in the United States may appeal or 
the alien at the port of entry or in the United 
States may appeal for abuse of discretionary 
power where security grounds are not in- 
volved. These shall not be second-class 
citizenship and denaturalization should take 
place only where, with proper notice and ade- 
quate safeguards, the citizen may have his 
day in court, that the statute of limitation 
in deportation cases be reinstated; that col- 
lege and university professors be admitted 
on a nonquota basis; that the mortgaging 
of quotas be canceled and a feeling of re- 
birth to those overcrowded nations of 
southern Europe be regiven to them; that 
Nazis and Fascists be denied admission to 
the United States; that the 1950 census be 
used in the compilation of our quotas and 
that racial discrimination be stricken from 
this law. 

These are major objections to which we 
address our criticism and to which we dedi- 
cate ourselves for their elimination by ade- 
quate revision. We support every security 
provision in the law and if any defenders 
of this act claim that the majority of the 
opposition is stimulated by subversives and 
leftists we reply that those who oppose this 
blasphemy on American history represent the 
major religious faiths and major nationality 
groups across the length and breadth of the 
United States. 

The people of New Jersey, recognizing the 
need for a grassroots movement and to pro- 
mote a deeper understanding of this law, 
have formed a New Jersey Council on Immi- 
gration Legislation. 

Probably for the first time, all religious 
and nationality groups have come together 
to achieve a unified opinion and develop a 
positive action program designed for the per- 
suasion of every unconvinced Federal leg- 
islator to the principle that racial discrim- 
ination has no place in New Jersey or Amer- 
ica; that this immigration law needs tọ be 
rewritten from beginning to end. We invite 
you to the formation of a similar council in 
the State of New York. Our needs are the 
same, our goals are the same, our methods 
can be the same to the end that we can give 
new hope throughout the world and the 
American heritage of fair play can again be 
reestablished. 
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Department of Agriculture Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the statement of the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson; Secretary of Agriculture, 
before the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on March 26, 1953, was 
released. This is a statement relative to 
the administration’s proposed budget for 
1954 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The statement is as fol- 
lows: 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ezra 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, THURSDAY, 
Marcu 26, 1953 


The kind consideration of this committee 
in inviting me to appear before you again 
is deeply appreciated, particularly as you 
begin your review of the revised budget esti- 
mates, For you this is a most important and 
arduous task. 

I am glad to sit down with members of 
this committee to discus matters of mutual 
interest and concern regarding the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture which di- 
rectly or indirectly affect the lives of every 
person in this great country of ours, as well 
as many millions of people elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

If it please the committee I will make a 
general statement on the more important 
highlights. Our budget officer, Mr. Ralph 8. 
Roberts, group directors and agency heads 
are, I am sure, willing and able to fill in 
much detail and be of any possible help to 
the committee. As you go forward, I am 
asking that they be available at all times to 
serve you, 

I have been kept informed somewhat of 
the committee's progress in reviewing the 
various activities in the Department, and 
know you have been axious to obtain the re- 
vised budget estimates as early as possible. 
We have shared that anxiety because we have 
felt that it was somewhat unfair to you to 
spend long, tedious hours reviewing the work 
without knowing what recommendations the 
executive branch would make. 

One of the most im t, and at the 
same time most difficult, responsibilities of 
this administration, is to move as rapidly as 
possible toward a balance of income and ex- 
penditures in the National Government. 
When w- appeared before this committee on 
February 25, I told you of the directive we 
had received from the Bureau of the Budget, 
calling for a review of agency programs and 
budget estimates for the fiscal year 1954. We 
also furnished the committee with copies of 
Department Memorandum No. 1322, imple- 
menting in the Department of Agriculture 
the policies and instructions issued by the 
Director of the Budget. As indicated at that 
time, the review was made by a committee 
designated to work with the department 
budget officer in considering agency proposals 
and developing recommendations for re- 
ducing obligations in 1953 and 1954. The 
committee, which was composed of Assistant 
Secretary J. Earl Coke, who served as chair- 
man, John H. Dayis, Romeo E. Short, and 
Richard D. Aplin, adhered to an intensive 
schedule of conferences with agency heads. 
The necessity for every activity was critically 
questioned with a view to curtailment or 
elimination of those least necessary to a 


sound agricultural economy, and to hold the 
remainder to minimum expenditure levels. 
Discussions were also held with the Under 
Secretary and with me from time to time. 

In the program and budget review we 
have taken into account the following con- 
siderations: 

1. Mandatory requirements of law must be 
fully and faithfully executed, and activities 
essential to a sound agricultural economy 
should be maintained. 

2. Research programs should be strength- 
ened and redirected to make maximum con- 
tribution to current problems, with full rec- 
ognition of State, local, and private partici- 
pation in research and scientific development 
work. 

3. Savings should be made by finding more 
economical and efficient methods of opera- 
tion. 

4. Every effort should be made to withdraw 
or curtail Federal expenditures for activities 
where State and local governments and pri- 
vate enterprise can and should assume more 
responsibility. 

The Department recommendations were 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on 
March 2, and we have now been advised of 
the President's action thereon. I am pre- 
pared this morning to give you a summary 
report on the results of these efforts. 

The task of reducing expenditure is not 
an easy one. It is never easy for any group 
be it a family or a nation—accustomed to 
living beyond its means, to tighten its belt 
and impose the self-discipline necessary to 
a prudent, self-sufficient management of its 
expenditures. 

Nor is it a popular task. Over the years, 
some services of Government have continued 
beyond the special or emergency situation 
which led to their establishment. Other 
services admittedly desirable and convenient 
have, by their very continuance, come to 
be regarded as necessary. Still other ac- 
tivities which we would all agree are essen- 
tial are being carried on more extensively 
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and perhaps less efficiently than we can 
afford. 

We are faced with the inevitable fact that 
no one will be happy with all the adjust- 
ments proposed in the revised budget, and 
I am sure that each individual change will 
have resistance somewhere. But the time 
has come when we must face the hard facts 
of squaring our spending with our income. 
I am sure both the executive branch and 
the Congress are determined to meet this 
responsibility. Moreover, I have confidence 
the people of the country will do their part, 
because they are demanding a reduction in 
the costs of Government. 

The review covered both fiscal years 1953 
and 1954. There has been some concern 
expressed about the “freeze” on personnel 
hiring, and on projection of January rates 
of obligation during the remainder of 1953. 
The purpose of these controls was to avoid 
any increase in employment or rate of spend- 
ing until there was an opportunity to sur- 
vey all programs. Meanwhile, specific ap- 
proval has been and is being given to filling 
essential vacancies and incurring increased 
obligations where necessary. 

As a result of the review, we have placed 
in reserve approximately $6.5 million of 
funds available im 1953. These funds rep- 
resent primarily balances of emergency ap- 
propriations, and savings which have accu- 
mulated or which can be projected during 
the remainder of the current year in view 
of restrictions placed on employment of ad- 
ditional personnel. In terms of manpower, 
this action represents a reduction of ap- 
proximately 420 man-years of employment, 

While it is not my purpose to discuss in 
detail the revisions which have been made 
in the 1954 budget estimates for the va- 
rious programs and activities of the Depart- 
ment, I do want to take this opportunity to 
summarize the results of the review, and to 
outline briefly the general factors which in- 
fluenced the action taken in some of the 
broad program areas. 


Summary of budget revisions 
[In millions} 


1953 


Annual appropriations... ...-.-...-.-..----------.- 
Permanent appropriations. ha 
Loan authorization. ..-..-.-- 222-2222 oo ce nnn ee 


Revised 1954 budget compared 
with— 


oH nal 8 * 
udget udget, ginal bud 
1054 1054 e ete 


Research: Recognizing the very important 
part research has played in the development 
of agriculture, and the contribution it can 
make in solving many of the immediate and 
long-range problems facing agriculture to- 
day, an attempt has been made to avoid any 
substantial reductions in this essential work. 
While research items have been reduced 
somewhat below the original budget, the re- 
vised estimates recommend increases total- 
ing approximately $2.4 million above funds 
appropriated in 1953. It is our intention to 
re-examine the work in relation to that done 
in the States, and by private industry, to 
assure that Federal funds are being expended 
in the most effective ways possible. The re- 
vision in research funds should not be con- 
strued as a lack of appreciation for this im- 
portant work, and it is hoped that Federal 
agricultural research activities, as well as 
those of the State experiment stations, can 
be substantially strengthened in the years 
to come. 

Insect and animal and plant disease con- 
trol: Some of the Department's and 
disease control and quarantine activities 
have been continued over a period of many 


years. The need for them has been reap- 
praised from time to time. Your committee 
has been alert to this problem and has di- 
rected that the programs be reviewed in the 
light of changing conditions. Results ob- 
tained from these reviews have caused us to 
examine very carefully the possibility of dis- 
continuing Federal measures in connection 
with certain of these activities. The revised 
estimates contain recommendations for cur- 
tailment and elimination of some of them. 
These include reduction in indemnity pay- 
ments for brucellosis, and discontinuance of 
control and quarantine work on Japanese 
beetle, sweetpotato weevil, and phony peach 
and peach mosaic diseases. 

These programs have been carried out co- 
operatively with State quarantine and con- 
trol authorities and have received substan- 
tial local support. I am sure there are some 
who will consider it inadvisable for the Fed- 
eral Government to remove itself from active 
participation, but it is believed the time has 
come when the State governments involved 
can assume the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of quarantine and control measures 
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on these pests and diseases within their 
respective States. 

Flood prevention: The original budget 
estimate includes $6.5 million for initiating 
operations on seven new watersheds on which 
survey reports have not yet been approved 
by the Congress. Moreover, legislation is 
pending which, if enacted, would modify the 
method by which the Department's responsi- 
bility for flood prevention would be author- 
ized and implemented. Until we have an 
opportunity to study such legislation care- 
fully, and to complete a review of the De- 
partment's flood-prevention activities, it does 
not appear desirable to expand this work as 
rapidly as planned in the original budget. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that the 
estimate be reduced by eliminating provi- 
sion for work in watersheds in which opera- 
tions have not yet been approved by the Con- 
gress, and by reducing to some extent the 
expansion originally proposed in the 11 
authorized watersheds. 

This adjustment is reflected not only in 
the flood-prevention appropriation but in 
appropriations for the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Forest Service, and the agricul- 
tural conservation program for which in- 
creases were proposed to accelerate measures 
contributing to flood prevention. 

Soil Conservation Service: In addition to 
the adjustment just mentioned, the revised 
estimate takes into account the fact that new 
districts have not been organized as rapidly 
as originally estimated. The estimates also 
contemplate the development of a plan for 
the transfer of SCS nurseries, now main- 
tained for the distribution of seeds and tree 
planting stock, to soil conservation districts 
or other State or local associations or groups 
who may be ready and willing to take them 
over. 

Agricultural conservation program: In re- 
examining estimated financial needs to carry 
out the 1963 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, it was found that unused balances of 
prior year appropriations and savings from 
operating economies, which would normally 
be used to finance advances of conservation 
materials in connection with the 1954 crop- 
year program, could be reflected as a reduc- 
tion in the 1954 budget estimate without 
in any way reducing the amount available to 
meet commitments to farmers on the 1953 
crop-year program. 

The revised estimates also provide for 
modification of the program in 1954 through 
elimination of payments for recurring an- 
nual practices. This change makes it pos- 
sible to reduce the advance authorization 
for the 1954 crop-year program to $140 mil- 
lion. Such an authorization will provide 
payments for permanent-type practices, and 
for the use of lime and fertilizers for initial 
establishment of permanent measures par- 
ticularly where a basic adjustment in agri- 
culture is involved, at a level somewhat 
higher than similar practices in 1952, and 
above that estimated for 1953. 

School lunch: The revised estim tte for 
the national school-lunch program in the 
amount of $75 million is based on the fact 
that current and prospective section 32 pur- 
chases of surplus foods should permit do- 
nations of commodities to the schools con- 
siderably in excess of the volume contem- 
plated when the original budget estimate 
Was prepared. These additional contribu- 
tions should more than offset the curtail- 
ment in direct payments under the school- 
lunch program, thus not reducing the Fed- 
eral Government's total support of this pro- 


Forest access roads: Since the original 
budget estimates were prepared, the Depart- 
ment has completed surveys to determine 
the seriousness of infestations of Englemann 
spruce bark beetle now spreading very rap- 
idly in spruce timber on national forests in 
Idaho and Montana, and of Douglas fir beetle 
which is causing widespread damage to 
Dougias fir in Oregon and Washington, To 


permit the salvage of dead and infested tim- 
ber as a means of controlling further spread 
of these insects, there is urgent need for 
carrying out a 2-year program for the build- 
ing of access roads into infested and threat- 
ened areas. The need for early action to sal- 
vage large quantities of timber, and to pro- 
tect valuable mature stands not now in- 
volved, makes it advisable to include in the 
revised budget an increase of $10 mil- 
lion, representing a nonrecurring item after 
the second year of operations. Forest Serv- 
ice representatives will be prepared to dis- 
cuss the details of this proposal when they 
appear before this committee. 

Permanent appropriations estimated at 
$206 million in 1954 represent primarily 
payments to States and funds made avail- 
able under section 32 for removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities. The latter is esti- 
mated at $172.8 million. In addition, there 
will be available $300 million of prior-year 
balances carried forward as authorized by 
the Agricultural Act of 1948. No reduction 
is proposed in these funds, which should re- 
main available for moving surplus commodi- 
ties, primarily perishabies. We intend to 
exercise this authority prudently and con- 
structively to reduce waste and minimize 
the impact of large supplies of surplus com- 
modities on the market. 

Loan authorizations: The loan authoriza- 
tion for the rural-electrification program un- 
der the revised estimate provides $95 million 
in new authorization which, together with 
funds carried forward from 1953, will pro- 
vide a total program of $120 million for 
electrification loans. REA loans have en- 
abled the farmers of this country to increase 
substantially the output of their farm opera- 
tions, as well as to enjoy the modern home 
conveniences which electricity makes possi- 
ble. It isa sound program. We are all proud 
of its accomplishments. I am sure none of 
us want to take any action to seriously im- 
pair REA's effectiveness or ability to carry 
out the purpose for which it was established. 
At the same time it is believed that in the 
interest of balancing the budget the remain- 
ing period of intensive loan making might 
be extended a little, without serious injury 
to either the program or the consumers of 
the service which it provides. Over the next 
3 or 4 years we can expect a normal pro- 
gressive decline in the level of electrification- 
loan requirements. 

The revised budget estimate for 1954 pro- 
vides an authorization of $50 million for 
rural telephone loans. This is an increase 
of $15 million above 1953 and will provide 
for a reasonable expansion of the program. 
The job of providing high-quality rural tele- 
phone service in rural areas not now ade- 
quately served is a big and difficult job that 
we should approach with care and the as- 
surance that every loan is economically 
sound, adequately secured, and in the long 
run beneficial to the user. Whether total 
requirements are met over 5 or 10 years, or 
over a much longer period of time, is a 
matter of administrative and congressional 
planning. It is believed that the most eco- 
nomical and efficient way of administering 
a rural telephone loan program is to provide 
a relatively stable authorization rather than 
to permit wide variations in the loan funds 
available from year to year. Such a pro- 
gram will permit the training and mainte- 
nance of an adequate, well-trained technical 
staff to handle the work in the most econom- 
ical and efficient manner. 

A reduction of $5 million is proposed in 
the authorization for Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration loans. Of this sum, $2.5 mil- 
lion would be applied against the authori- 
zation for farm-housing loans. This is gen- 
erally in keeping with the policy of curtail- 
ing Federal Government housing activities, 
both urban and rural. The re $2.5 
million is a decrease in the authorization for 
production and subsistence loans. This 
represents & reduction of only 2 percent. 
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It is hoped that this relatively small amount 
can be absorbed through an increase in the 
number of FHA borrowers who will be able 
to refinance through other credit sources. 

In this summary I have necessarily avoid- 
ed discussing the details involved in the re- 
vision of- the budget estimates. We do 
have for you, however, a table indicating by 
appropriation items the changes that are 
proposed. The table compares the revised 
estimates with both the original budget for 
1954 and with funds available in 1953. I 
am sure you will want to examine them in 
detail with the Department budget officer 
and with the heads of the bureaus and agen- 
cles who are supervising the various activi- 
ties involved. The Office of Budget and Fi- 
nance will also furnish the committee with 
appropriate revisions of the explanatory 
notes and other data required by the com- 
mittee in its consideration of financial needs 
for the agricultural programs in 1954. 

In this statement I have directed my re- 
marks to appropriations and authorizations 
this committee must pass upon before re- 
porting out the 1954 agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, The statement has not dealt with 
expenditures from capital funds of the cor- 
porations supervised or administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. These will be 
explained by the appropriate agency heads 
as they appear before you to discuss the 
corporate activities. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that it 18 
always much easier to talk about increasing 
desirable functions and activities than to be 
forced, by circumstances beyond one’s con- 
trol, to recommend that projects and activi- 
ties be reduced. I would much prefer that 
my initial appearances before this subcom- 
mittee, which has accomplished so much 
over the years in strengthening the agri- 
cultural economy of the Nation and in im- 
proving efficiency of programs administered 
by the Department, could be devoted en- 
tirely to discussing the many helpful serv- 
lees the Government could render, and the 
many desirable activities that might be ex- 
panded. However, faced as we are with a 
tremendously large public debt and con= 
tinued high defense expenditures, there is 
serious need for cutting Government costs 
by curtailing or eliminating activities wher- 
ever possible. The revised estimates pro- 
vide for continuation of functions and serv- 
ices deemed most essential under these cir- 
cumstances. 


Invocation of Prayer in the Public Schools 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a resolution recently 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the 160th General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio. 

This resolution, which received over- 
whelming support, calls for the invoca- 
tion of prayer as a part of the regular 
daily program in the schools of the State 
of Ohio. The resolution follows: 


Resolution calling on the schools of Ohio to 
invoke prayer as a part of each day’s pro- 
gram 


Whereas in a day and hour of approaching 
crisis in world affairs, it becomes more and 
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more apparent that we should resort to spir- 
itual values as a foundation upon which lies 
our only hope in salvaging for our youth a 
guiding impulse for the building of tomor- 
row; and 

Whereas by inculcating in our youth the 
lasting values that a faith and trust in a 
divine providence. will serve as a guiding 
beam in steering our youth in building a 
character fit to cope with the problems of 
the future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the House 
of Representatives. of the 100th General 
Assembly of Ohio hereby deem that the inter- 
ests of youth will be best served by implant- 
ing in them a sense of dependence on spirit- 
ual values as a guide of life and to that end 
hereby call upon the authorities. of the 
schools of Ohio to invoke prayer as a part of 
each day's program; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives transmit a copy of this reso- 
lution to the superintendent of public in- 
struction for promulgation among the schools 
of Ohio. 


Why British Government Cut Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the British Information Services, an 
agency of the British Government, is- 
sued a release on April 20, 1953, headed 
“Tax Reduction: Why and How?” I 
quote from this report as follows: 


The problem before the Chancellor in this 
budget was, therefore, to find ways of stim- 
ulating the economy to higher output and 
exports. Both fell in 1952, and there was 
consequently underemployment of Britain's 
resources even though there was little ac- 
tual unemployment of manpower. The 
Chancellor decided that, in his own words, 
some “immediate quickener” was needed, 
some “shot in the arm” that would stimu- 
late home demand where it had lagged be- 
hind availabilities, and provide a premium 
to industry to engage in large-scale expan- 
sion and modernization. 


THE REAL PURPOSE 


This, then, is the real purpose behind the 
tax reductions. For individuals there will 
be a little more money to spend, and a little 
reduction to purchase tax to bring prices 
within reach. For business, the cut in the 
general tax on profits (which is the same 
as income tax), the abolition of excess- 
profits tax after this year, and the reinstat- 
ing of large tax allowances in the first year 
for new building and machinery, add up to 
a great incentive to management to plow 
their extra funds into the modernization of 
their businesses. 

The Chancellor stressed these factors in 
his speech. The greatest hope for Britain 
lies in increasing the flexibility of the econ- 
omy, so that wherever appropriate the Gov- 
ernment should do less and the private citi- 
zen should do more.” It will not be neces- 
sary, he said, “to save through the budget 
on anything like the scale of previous years.” 
It will be enough to obtain a moderate sur- 
plus, and this will be possible, despite tax 
cuts, by the heightened activity that should 
yield an increase in the national income and 
indirectly in the buoyancy of revenue. 

The new plans, reflecting a change in the 
world’s economic climate, depend for suc- 
cess not only on a heightened incentive 
within Britain, but also on a willingness 


of labor and management to keep wages and 
profits stable, so that Britain's export drive 
is not frustrated through increased costs. 
The Chancellor said he was sure that indus- 
try and the public would respond to the 
call. He concluded his speech with these 
words: 

“In this spirit we take a new direction. 
We step out from the confines of restric- 
tion to the almost forgotten but beckoning 
prospects of freer endeavor and greater re- 
ward for effort.” 


Letters From President Eisenhower and 
President Bidault, of France, Sending 
Greetings to the Members of the 
Rochambeau Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD messages 
received on Thursday, April 16, when 
representatives from the Rochambeau 
States met at Mount Vernon, and unani- 
mously elected Mr. Charles Parmer, of 
Virginia, the permanent chairman of 
the Joint Rochambeau Road Committee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. CHARLES PARMER, 
Alexandria, Va.: 

I am happy to send greetings to the repre- 
sentatives of the Rochambeau States—those 
States through which passed the 4,000 French 
troops led by Lieutenant General Rocham- 
beau as they marched to Yorktown to join 
our forces in 1781. In planning the uniform 
marking of their victory route, you are once 
again acknowledging the important role 
which France played in securing the inde- 
pendence of our Nation. 

I join you in this tribute to the people of 
France, our allies in 1781, our friends today. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


Paris, FraNce.—I am happy to greet the 
members of the Rochambeau Commission as 
well as the representatives of the States 
through which Rochambeau marched, from 
Narragansett Bay to Yorktown, and to con- 
gratulate more particularly Gov. John S. 
Battle, founder of the Commission, and Mr. 
Charles Parmer, its chairman. 

It was a thoughtful initiative indeed when 
you decided to uniformly mark the route 
which Rochambeau and his soldiers took in 
1781. In so doing, you are stressing upon 
your countrymen the fact that France is the 
oldest friend and ally of the United States. 
In a similar manner the Voie de la Liberté 
(Liberty Highway), which runs through 
France—from Normandy to Alsace—and the 
cemeteries along its trail remind the French 
citizens of the young Americans who, during 
the two world wars, shed their blood on the 
French soil. 

Today, as in 1781, in 1917 and in 1944, our 
two countries stand united for the defense 
of liberty. 

I convey to you my most cordial and sin- 
cere wishes for the success of your plans. 

GEORGES BIDAULT, 
Ministre des. Afaires Étrangères. 


42169 
Looting of National Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of Tuesday, April 21, 
contained in its Letters to the Editor 
column a very fine letter on the offshore 
oil controversy. The letter was written 
by my old friend, Mr. Maurice P. David- 
son, of New York City, an outstanding 
engineer and attorney. I was privileged 
to appoint Mr. Davidson to the New 
York Power Authority when I was Gov- 
ernor. His letter is a useful contribution 
to our thinking on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOOTING or NATIONAL AssSers—FEAR OF AN 
AVALANCHE OF GIVEAWAY LEGISLATION Is 
EXPRESSED 


To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The United States is a great country, and 
we rarely do things by halves. Certainly the 
proponents of the program to give away our 
national resources are moving on a grand 
scale. A complete pattern for transferring to 
private ownership our national heritage of 
oil, gas, minerals, and publicly owned power 
resources is now emerging into full view. 

Former President Herbert Hoover is urging 
that the United States leave the public- 
power field. He proposes that the Federal 
Government cease producing electricity from 
water power as soon as possible. The goal of 
his efforts is to turn over to private interests 
all the beneficial rights of the people of the 
United States in the public water-power re- 
sources of the Nation. At the diamond jubi- 
lee convocation of the Case Institute of 
Technology Mr. Hoover outlined three first 
steps toward the goal of transferring Fed- 
eral power facilities to private or local man- 
agement, 

PENDING BILLS 

The tidelands oil bills now before Con- 
gress, which seem to be slated for passage, 
would in effect turn over for private owner- 
ship and exploitation all the federally owned 
resources in oil and gas contained in the 
tidelands which extend from 3 to 10 miles 
seaward from low-water mark; and also the 
oil and gas resources in the Continental 
Shelf, which extends as far as 150 miles be- 
yond the claimed States’ boundaries. These 
bills are being lobbied through Congress by 
the great oil interests. The value of these 
gas and oil reserves is estimated at from 
forty to one hundred and fifty billion dollars, 
This is generally regarded as a convervative 
estimate. Informed opinion says that the 
real value cannot be measured. It may run 
into trillions. 

Not satisfied with these expected accom- 
plishments, some of the proponents of the 
giveaway program, according to statements 
made by United States Senators BUTLER and 
Hunt, intend to introduce legislation to turn 
over to the States for private exploitation 
the mineral resources of the United States 
in the 700 million acres of public lands. If 
this program goes through, the patrimony 
of the United States will be dissipated. In 
fact, there will be nothing left to give away 
except the forests in our national parks and 
the fruits of our investments in atomic 
energy. 
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If these calamities should overtake us it 
will be due either to the uninformed public 
or to default and apathy on their part. Vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty and the preser- 
vation of our democratic institutions, but 
vigilance seems to be lacking in this crisis, 
when the most callous and astounding plans 
are in the making to give away practically 
all our national assets. 

SUPREME COURT DECISION 

This gigantic giveaway scheme is high- 
lighted by one of the provisions of the Hol- 
land bill, Senate Joint Resolution 13, one 
of the tidelands bills now up for debate in 
Congress. It provides that in time of war 
or national emergency the Federal Govern- 
ment shall have the right of first refusal to 
purchase the gas and oil now owned by the 
United States from the transferees thereof 
at the then prevailing market prices. This 
giveaway legislation is being pressed in the 
face of seven decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court holding that the United 
States of America holds sovereign rights of 
ownership in the oil and gas reserves in the 
tidelands and in the Continental Shelf. 

It seems clear that the enactment of the 
tidelands oil bills into law will dislodge a 
giveaway avalanche of new legislation to 
carry out the pattern outlined herein. 

What are we going to do about it? Are 
these to be the fruits of a new adminis- 
tration which rode into power on a crusade 
to protect the people? We face an attempt 
at the largest looting in history of national 
assets. 

MAURICE P. DAVIDSON, 
Former Member of New York 
State Power Authority. 
New Tonk, April 17, 1953. 


Views on Balanced Budget and 
Tax Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting as a part of my remarks a 
copy of the Legislative Daily of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as follows: 


BALANCED BUDGET OR Tax CUTS?—We CAN 
Have BOTA 


The biggest debate in Washington today 
is over which should come first, tax cuts or 
a clear path to a balanced budget. 

The public is following this debate closely, 
if not always clearly. 

There is strong sentiment for tax reduc- 
tion. 

The workingman’s wife cannot buy clothes 
for the children or furnishings for the home 
with money which her husband must pay in 
taxes. 

The farmer cannot replace his equipment 
with money to which the tax collector lays 
claim. 

A business cannot grow normally when the 
earnings which it would plow back are 
sharply reduced after present corporate taxes 
have been met. 

Savings siphoned off by taxes cannot be 
employed in the private investment that is 
essential to expanding employment and pro- 
duction. 

Yes—there is strong sentiment for tax cuts. 

But there is strong desire, too, for elimina. 
tion of unnecessary or postponable Federal 
spending—elimination that is indispensable 


to balancing the national budget while 
maintaining a strong national defense. 

That desire is directly linked with the 
sentiment for tax cuts, because today’s tax 
rates have driven home the close relationship 
between spending and taxing. 

That became clear last November to those 
political office seekers who did not realize it 
before. 

Deficit financing is no longer just a term 
in an economics textbook. There is growing 
awareness that when the Government must 
borrow annually to cover the differences be- 
tween its income and spending, the dollar is 
not as strong as it could be—will not buy 
as much. 

And America has always preferred the 
strong dollar, 

So the demand grows for tax cuts and 
spending reductions without impairment to 
defense—and the debate continues over 
which should come first. 

Couldn't they come together? 


CHAMBER'S POSITION 


The national chamber believes they could 
and should. 

It is possible both to balance the Nation’s 
budget and to reduce personal income taxes 
by midyear—and those two actions should 
go hand in hand. That position is based on 
recent emergency action by the national 
chamber's board of directors. 

Meanwhile, other tax reductions which are 
scheduled for this year and early next year 
can become effective as planned. 

Much of the responsibility for budget cut- 
ting, to which tax cuts are linked, will rest 
with Congress, which has exclusive control 
over appropriations. 

But to do its job, Congress will need 
strong public support, Pressure on indi- 
vidual Members of Congress for increased 
spending on pet projects will have to be 
carefully avoided. And there will have to 
be firm opposition to proposals, which arise 
from time to time within Congress, to in- 
crease spending on programs and projects 
which cannot be considered essential under 
present emergency conditions, 


TWO OPINIONS 


In connection with the debate in and out 
of Congress over tax cuts versus spending 
cuts, it is important to note that those on 
either side of the argument favor both tax 
and spending reductions and differ only on 
priority. 

Those who believe budget cutting should 
come first argue that the administration 
first must determine at what levels spending 
can be held before it can decide how much 
revenue will be needed. They say discipline 
is involved here, too. Give a free-spending 
Member of Congress a tax cut first, they 
contend, and he quickly will lose his interest 
in budget balancing; better hold back the 
tax cut as his later reward for economy 
efforts. 

Those who want tax reductions first argue 
that lower revenues will force increased Gov- 
ernment economy. They also contend that 
some tax rates can reach and, in fact, some 
have reached, points of diminishing re- 
turns—producing less revenue than some- 
what lower rates Would because they tend 
to curb incentive to earn taxable income. 


MIDDLE GROUND 


There is noted, meanwhile, a middle 
ground on which tax and budget cutting can 
move abreast. 

“The ideal procedure is to have the two 
move along together,” the National City 
Bank of New York observes in its March 
1953 letter. “Some individuals may feel it 
is n to keep the pressure on reduc- 
ing expenditures by not letting tax reduc- 
tions go ahead too fast. Others may feel 
that by demanding tax reduction they are 
bringing pressure for reduction in expendi- 
tures. Apart, however, from the disadvan- 
tages * of treating the two problems 
independently, there is the risk of getting 
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people lined up in opposing camps when 
essentially they are working for the same 
end.” 

In the meantime, today's tax picture con- 
tains sharp political coloring. 

The so-called excess profits tax, which was 
imposed after fighting began in Korea, is 
due to expire June 30. The 11 percent in- 
dividual income tax increase, also voted after 
the Korean fighting broke out, is due to ex- 
pire December 31. There is strong support 
within Congress for letting the 11 percent 
increase end June 30, too. Those who oppose 
this idea are told by its advocates that to 
let the excess profits tax expire without end- 
ing the individual income tax increase at 
the same time would not be politically 
popular, 

CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 


That vision of diminished political popu- 
larity is not lost on the Republican leaders 
of Congress, who are holding out against 
making immediate commitments to move up 
the expiration date of the individual income 
tax increase. But they do want to give 
the new administration more time to try to 
boil down the budget for the next fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, which it took over 
from the previous administration. 

Mr. Truman was required by law to sub- 
mit a fiscal 1954 budget within 15 days after 
Congress convened January 3. President 
Eisenhower, who took office January 20, has 
had to work with the Truman budget instead 
of starting from scratch on one of his own. 
His fiscal advisers have agreed to send Con- 
gress their revisions of the Truman budget 
by May 1. 

The President says he wants a decision on 
reduced revenues reserved until a balanced 
budget is in sight. Congressional leaders 
expect to know by May 1 whether it will be 
sufficiently in sight for them to agree to the 
earlier expiration of the personal income 
tax increase and other scheduled tax rate 
declines, 

TAX SCHEDULE 

In addition to the individual income and 
excess profits taxes, these rates are affected 
by the present schedule: 

On December 31, withholding rates are 
to decline from 20 to 18 percent and the 
maximum capital gains rates for individuals 
is to drop from 26 to 25 percent, with cor- 
porations receiving the same reduction a year 
later. 

Excise taxes on many items are to revert 
to previous lower levels April 1, 1954. 3 

The corporate income tax rate is to decline 
from 52 to 47 percent March 31, 1954, with 
appropriate adjustments for fiscal year cor- 
porations. 

The national chamber believes all of those 
reductions should become effective as 
scheduled, 

TAX LOAD 


There is widespread agreement that taxes 
are too high—the burden they impose, too 
heavy. 

How big is today’s tax burden? 

Federal, State, and local tax collections 
this year will equal about 30 percent of 
the national income. 

They will total about $90 billion—the 
equivalent of all the wages, salaries, rent, 
interest, and dividends received by all the 
people of this country from January 1 
through April 22 of this year. 

Present tax rates are curbing incentive, 
production, investment—all essential to a 
strong economy, 

High tax rates can be, and in some cases 
are, self-defeating, whereas lower rates may 
have a stimulating effect that will bring in 
more revenue. 

Certainly any additional revenue could be 


ECONOMIC STIMULUS 
And so could the economic stimulation. 


A number of economists have expressed con- 
cern over the possibility of some economic 
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recession later this year. Early tax reduc- 
tion would serve to counteract any such 
tendency. Business and employment would 
be stimulated if the people were required to 
pay less money in taxes and had more to 
spend on goods, services, and investment. 
The so-called excess-profits tax has been 
discredited as inequitable, punitive, a poor 
revenue producer—because it discourages 
thrifty management—and extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to administer fairly. 

When this tax, used during World War II 
and then abandoned, was revived early in 
1951, the idea was that no corporation should 
be permitted to enjoy “war profits.” The 
name “excess-profits tax” implied profiteer- 
ing and had definite political appeal. 

The tax takes 82 percent of the profits 
that a corporation earns over and above what 
it earned in its best 3 years of 1946 to 1949 
inclusive, the so-called normal pre-Korean 
years. Thus, an excess-profits dollar is an 
18-cent dollar and not one to encourage 
thrifty spending. 

Many Members of Congress feel that steps 
which have been taken’ to rid the tax of 
unfair discrimination have not been prac- 
tical and that the tax hits corporations with- 
out any real regard as to whether their prof- 
its are excessive. 

It is pointed out that many of the earn- 
ings being assessed under the tax have noth- 
ing to do with defense program * 


ne DISCRIMINATION 


And the tax is accused of discriminating 
against smaller, growing corporations with 
no history of high earnings in the normal 
years. Such firms find that most of the 
earnings on which they depend for expan- 
sion are labeled excessive and taken by the 
tax collector. 

Senator Grorcr, Democrat, of Georgia, 
ranking Democrat and former chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, says the tax 
should be replaced before it becomes a per- 
manent part of the Federal tax structure. 
It has been criticized as inequitable by 
Charles Sawyer and John W. Snyder, former 
Secretaries of the Commerce and Treasury 
Departments, respectively. Sinclair Weeks, 
present Secretary of Commerce, says it is a 
bad tax, badly devised, and which has no 
merit. Treasury Under Secretary Folsom also 
calls it a bad tax. 

Such is today’s tax picture. 

Can the budget be brought sufficiently in- 
to balance to improve the tax situation? 

The national chamber is confident that it 
can. 

TWO BUDGETS 


The important thing to remember is that 
the budget which Mr. Truman submitted to 
Congress in January is really two budgets— 
an admistrative budget and a cash budget. 

The administrative budget indicates a defi- 
eit of $9.9 billion; the cash budget, $6.6 bil- 
lion. The cash budget is the one having 
the principal effect on inflation or deflation 
and, therefore, its indicated deficit is the 
one to worry about. 

Another point—it has been almost stand- 
ard practice in recent years to estimate ex- 
penditures too high and revenues too low 
in annual Federal budgets. Revenues were 
estimated too low in every Truman budget 
except one. And as for expenditures esti- 
mates, Mr. Truman's budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year originally called for spend- 
ing $85.4 billion, a total which in January 
he revised downward by $11 billion or 15 
percent. 

Mr. Truman’s budget for fiscal 1954 takes 
into account the expirations of tax increases 
scheduled to occur during that fiscal year. 
Meanwhile, many tax experts believe the 
budget’s revenue estimate is too low by $1 
billion or $2 billion. If the middle figure of 
$1.5 billion is applied to the $6.6 billion cash 
budget deficit, a new cash deficit of $5.1 
billion emerges. 


There are, meanwhile, three major cate- 
gories of Federal spending—toreign aid, civil 
programs, and national defense, 


BUDGET CUTS RECOMMENDED 

The national chamber believes foreign-aid 
spending, with increased emphasis on other 
foreign assistance equivalents, can be held 
to $5 billion for fiscal 1954. That is approxi- 
mately what it has been in recent years. 
This figure would reduce Mr. Truman’s esti- 
mate of $7.6 billion by $2.6 billion. 

The national chamber believes the $25.4 
billion of spending estimated for the civil 
programs can be reduced by nearly $2.2 bil- 
lion. That conclusion is based on a study 
of 600 budget items by the staff of the na- 
tional chamber's finance department. The 
figures are listed on this page. 

If the reductions of $2.6 billion in the for- 
eign-aid estimate and that of 82.2 billion in 
the civil programs estimate are combined 
and applied to the revised cash deficit of $5.1 
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billion, it will be seen that a cut of $300 mil- 
lion in the estimated $45.5 billion of mili- 
tary spending would balance the cash budget, 

The national chamber has not recom- 
mended specific cuts in military spending. 
However, Defense Secretary Wilson speaks of 
$4.5 billion as a target; Senator Tarr talks 
of a possible $4 billion. 

The important point, meanwhile, is that 
the cash budget could be balanced with only 
a small reduction in military expenditures, 
coupled with the other spending cuts recom- 
mended, 

The administration already has instigated 
economy moves, such as revision of construc- 
tion programs and both restrictions on hir- 
ing and cutbacks in Federal personnel Tolis. 
Both Congress and the administration are 
moving toward better control of spending. 
The public should support that effort—to the 
point of self-sacrifice—and demand consid- 
eration of budget balancing and tax relief 
as a single-package program. 


National chamber’s proposed revisions in civil spending 


“National cham- | Reduction 
Department or agency Troan Solas ber's proposed (in mil- 
expenditures lions) 

Executive Office of the President $8, 158, 793 „538, 0.62 
Independent offices 3 8, 833, 662, 349 8, 459, 262,349 874.4 
Federal Security Agency.. x 1, 903, 758, 373 1, 113, 258, 373 700. 5 
General Services Administration. — A 1, 126, 215, 416 1, 059, 015, 416 67.2 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. ` 379, 703, 816 206, 903, 816 $2.8 
Agriculture Department 2, 030, 979, 443 1, 740, 979, 443 200. 0 
ommerge 1, 031, 272, 777 974, 672, 777 56.6 
Interior Department. 659, 086, 973 527, 386, 973 131.7 
Justice Department 183, 823, 770 180, 823, 770 3.0 
Labor Departmen: $21, 012, 782 283, 812, 782 37.2 
Post Office 668; 800, 000 500, 000, 000 168. 8 
State Department 316, 334, 882 281, 634, 882 34. 7 
Treasury Department 7, 177, 865, 964 7, 165, 265, 964 12.6 
Army engineersn3 coos. soa so ice nn don cnnedecenencensssece= 639, 906, 045 517, 706, 045 122.2 

2222222 — 25, 280, 581, 383 23, 108, 261, 383 2, 172.32 


Tribute to Dillon, S. C., and Dr. W. V. 
Branford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Dillon, a 
Good Neighbor,” published in the State, 
Columbia, S. C., on April 23, 1953. The 
editorial is in connection with a disas- 
trous railroad accident which occurred 
in my State earlier this week. It pays 
great respect to a distinguished doctor, 
Dr. W. V. Branford, whom I have known 
all my life. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be pringed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DILLON, A Goop NEIGHBOR 

The tragic wreck of the Champion Mon- 
day night might have been a major disas- 
ter but for the quick, effective rescue and 
firefighting crews from nearby Dillon. And 
practically the whole town turned out in a 
demonstration of neighborliness that will 
not soon be forgotten in the annals of good 
deeds done in season for folks in sudden and 
distressing need. 

Most outstanding, perhaps, because of its 
obvious applicability to other and larger 
communities, was the work of the town’s 
volunteer rescue and first-aid crew, a group 
of men who have been meeting regularly 


for 2 years to practice first aid and rescue 
techniques and whose equipment has been 
donated by citizens. Mobilized in a matter 
of minutes after the speeding streamliner 
piled up in a cabbage patch, the rescue squad 
did yeoman service getting folks out of the 
overturned and battered coaches. Such a 
squad would be a boon to any city or settle- 
ment. In time of war or major disaster 
such squads would save lives. without 
number. 

At the St. Eugene Hospital, whose Sisters 
speak proudly of the fact that their house of 
mercy is named for Pope Pius XII (whose 
first name is Eugene), there were demon- 
strations of high skill and loving helpful- 
ness, Dr. W. V. Branford, the chief surgeon, 
stayed at his operating table all day and 
saved many lives. Fifty-six pints of blood 
was sent in by the Red Cross from Char- 
lotte. A hotel and motels were thrown open 
for ambulatory patients. Former employees 
and townsmen showed up, without any sum- 
mons, for volunteer service. Many patients 
were moved to hospitals in six other towns. 

As for the citizens at large, they helped 
with the rescue efforts, drove folks to town 
in their automobiles, opened their homes 
and hearts to the strangers in distress, 
manned coffee urns and sandwich trays and, 
in general, showed how a community in the 
South can mobilize for an emergency and 
show themselves neighbors as did the Good 
Samaritan in our Lord's story. 

Other towns helped, of course, sending 
firemen and policemen and ambulance driv- 
ers and doctors by the score. Many of the 
hapless passengers, too, put their hands to 
the wheel to help others less fortunate than 
they. Especially noteworthy was the fine 
rescue work of men in uniform, and the brave 
helpfulness of some middle-aged women in 
the twisted, overturned coaches. 

Some of the northerners on the train, and 
they were in a majority, can go back home 
to give a better report on the South than 
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some of their newspapers and magazines 
have accorded the section. They can tell 
about Negroes helping with the rescuing, 
driving from Dillon to take some of the 
injured to hospitals, lifting people into the 
hospital and singing as they worked on the 
cleanup job (as members of railroad crews). 
And they can tell about a whole town turn- 
ing out, with women opening up one of the 
churches as a hospitality center and stay- 
ing the chilly night through at the scene of 
the accident with hot coffee and kind words 
for workmen, travelers and newspapermen. 

To Dillon a hearty thanks for demon- 
strating to the world how to be neighborly 
toward strangers who suddenly found that 
they needed help, and needed it badly— 
now. 


Social-Security Penalties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the 
Tacoma News-Tribune of April 17, 1953. 
It is a most timely one and calls atten- 
tion to the need for an amendment to 
our social-security law. I am also in- 
cluding a letter which prompted the 
editorial. 

The editorial and letter follow: 

Socrat-Securiry PENALTIES 


A letter on this page today in the letter 
box calls attention to a measure now before 
Congress which would remedy a serious de- 
fect in the present social-security law. 

Two Members of the 83d Congress—Repre- 
sentatives OSTERTAG, of New York, and Foran, 
of Rhode Island, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican—have introduced a bill 
to extend social-security benefits to penal- 
ized persons between 65 and 75 years of age 
now barred because they earn wages of more 
than $75 a month. The law permits them 
to earn by outside activities under $75 a 
month, but if they receive more than this 
they are penalized on their social-security 
payments. 

This is an illogical and unjust provision. 
Benefits are paid without restriction to re- 
tired persons who get their extra income from 
stocks, bonds, rents, and other investments, 
but if the income is in wages and they are 
energetic enough to earn more than $75 a 
month, social-security benefits are cut off. 
Yet when the age of 75 is reached they can 
earn as much as they please. 

In introducing the bill Representative 
OsTERTAG made this statement: To penalize 
people in the 65-to-75 age bracket by depriv- 
ing them of social-security benefits if they 
work is not only unjust but repugnant to 
the American philosophy of life.” 

To THE Eprror: 

Here is a copy of a letter I wrote to Con- 
gressman THOR TOLLEFSON 

“DEAR THOR: Am 8 to know that 
OSTERTAG, of New York, and Foranp, of Rhode 
Island have introduced a bill to extend social- 
security benefits to penalized persons between 
the age of 65 and 75, now barred because 
they earn wages of more than $75 a month. 

“Retired persons who get their income from 
stocks, bonds, rents, and other investments 
may receive social-security benefits without 
any restriction. 

“Retired persons cannot earn more than 
$75 per month in wages or their social-secu- 
rity benefits are cut off. 


“Representative Osrerrac, of New York, 
commented, ‘To penalize people in the 65- to 
75-year group by depriving them of social- 
security benefits if they work and earn more 
than $75 per month is not only unjust, but 
repugnant to the American philosophy of 
life.’ 

“I am hoping, Thor, that you and our 
Washington delegation will work for passage 
of this bill.” 

PRANK M. CRAIG. 


Resolutions of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 14 and 15 the annual general 
assembly of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Colonists, was in 
session at the Mayflower Hotel here in 
Washington, 

This is an organization whose members 
are direct descendants of Americans of 
colonial days. They have demonstrated 
time and again an undivided loyalty to 
America and her institutions. They are 
people who open their sessions with 
prayer. They sing the Star Spangled 
Banner. They pledge allegiance to the 
fiag and recite the American’s Creed. 

On April 15 their delegates unani- 
mously adopted 14 resolutions, and, pur- 
suant to unanimous consent granted, I 
insert those resolutions herewith: 
RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS 

OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS 


NO. 1. SAFEGUARDING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas a treaty, under the Constitution 
of the United States of America, automati- 
cally becomes the supreme law of the 
land; and 

Whereas at the present alarming treaties 
and treaty drafts are coming out of the 
United Nations and its various agencies: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists, stand firmly for the principle 
of the Bricker amendment as a safeguard of 
the constitutional order and constitutional 
liberties of the American people. 


NO. 2. PRESERVING OUR SOLVENCY AND PROMOT- 
ING OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 
Whereas the national budget remains un- 
balanced despite commendable efforts to re- 
duce Government expenditures; and 
Whereas the continued dissipation of our 
natural resources and our national wealth, 
through material aid to foreign nations 
weakens our capafity to defend ourselves 
and threatens the national solvency: Be it 
Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists, joins in the urgent request 
that the entire national spending program 
be reexamined, that our capacity to help 
without serious injury to our own economy 
be reviewed, and that a realistic study be 
made of the current needs of the recipients 
of our foreign assistance, thereby not only 
giving essential relief to the American tax- 
payer but also enabling this Nation to con- 
centrate its efforts and expenditures on its 
own military security. 
NO. 3. OPPOSING COMMUNISTS AND SUBVERSIVES 
Whereas Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Chief J, Edgar Hoover warns that subversive 
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activities have materially increased in the 
United States and that the Communist Party 
is today a dangerous network that is becom- 
ing increasingly active in sabotage, trouble- 
making, and spying: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists, commends the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the congressional 
investigating groups for their tracking down 
and exposure of Communists and fellow travy- 
elers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the society again goes on 
record as favoring the dismissal of any Com- 
munist from any Government payroll—na- 
tional, State, and local—as well as advo- 
cating the reconsideration of the status of 
any Government employee who is connected 
with a Communist-front organization. 


NO. 4. OPPOSING COMMUNISM IN EDUCATION 


Whereas an internal-security subcommit- 
tee of the United States Senate reports evi- 
dence from all parts of the country that 
Communists have infiltrated school facul- 
ties; and 

Whereas Dr. Bella Dodd, ex-Communist 
teacher, and other leaders in the educational 
field have stated under oath that a Commu- 
nist teacher is a most useful tool of the 
Communist Party; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover, highest-qualified 
authority on communism, has testified that 
the Communist threat to our educational 
system is very real so long as Communists 
under the guise of academic freedom are 
allowed to teach the youth of our country; 
and 

Whereas the loyalty of the majority of the 
teachers of America is recognized: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, urges that school au- 
thorities cooperate to eliminate all commu- 
nistic teachings from the schools and re- 
move all Communist teachers from the facul- 
ties of the schools, colleges, and universities 
in our country. 

NO. 5. OPPOSING SOCIALISM IN RELIGION 

Whereas from many quarters of the church 
there have come pronouncements which sug- 
gest that Christians are committed to sup- 
port the establishment of some kind of world 
government; and 

Whereas numerous church publications and 
study courses defend and promote the Geno- 
cide Convention, the Covenant of Human 
Rights, and other United Nations proposals 
which, if ratified, would seriously jeopardize 
our sovereignty as a nation: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Colonists, deplores this modernist-so- 
cialist infiltration in our churches and calls 
upon church organizations to eliminate from 
their publications this biased and mislead- 
ing propaganda. 

NO, 6. OPPOSING UNESCO LITERATURE 

Whereas the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization is fur- 
thering a campaign to undermine the in- 
tegrity of the public-school system of the 
United States of America by indoctrinating 
the teachers and, through the teachers, the 
children, with the idea that their first loy- 
alty is to a world government, and that they 
must think of themselves as world citizens: 
Be it 

Resolved, That 32d general assembly of the 
National Society, Daughters of the American 
Colonists, express its firm opposition to the 
use of UNESCO booklets and teaching pro- 
grams in the public schools and libraries of 
this Nation. 

NO. 7. PROTESTING PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

Whereas there is now a movement on in 
our public-school system to abolish report 
cards; and 

Whereas this procedure is in operation in 
many of our public schools; and 
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Whereas this system will abolish all 
-healthy competition among students; and 

Whereas it requires the teachers to take 
an extra course of study and give extra time 
to parents for conferences; and 

Whereas this is the first step of Socialists 
and Communists in the schools behind the 
Iron Curtain to level all students on to one 
plane and eliminate individuality: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, protests such educa- 
tional. methods and asks all members to 
make this fact known to the proper author- 
ities in their various States. 


NO. 8. REAFFIRMING PREVIOUS STAND ON FEDERAL 
4 TO EDUCATION 
Whereas the increased school population 
is being used by the proponents of Federal 
aid to education as an argument for the 
imposition of their system; and 
Whereas Federal grants for education in- 
eyitably result in Federal control of educa- 
tion and thought control: Be it 
Resolved, That the 32d. general assembly 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, again reaffirm its opposi- 
tion to all forms of Federal aid to education. 


NO, 9. PROPOSING STRONGER LAWS AGAINST THE 
SALE OF NARCOTICS 


Whereas chiefs of police throughout Amer- 
ica have reported within recent weeks an 
alarming trend in the increase of drug addic- 
tion and the growing narcotic traffic among 
minors, a most serious menace to the youth 
of our country in all localities and on all 
economic levels; and 

Whereas adequate laws to punish have not 
been enacted that are commensuate with the 
degree of the crime committed by the nar- 
cotic peddler; and 

Whereas the State of Georgia now gives life 
imprisonment for the first conviction of sell- 
‘ing narcotics to a minor and is the only 
State to show a decrease in the use of nar- 
coties: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly 
of the national assembly of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Col- 
onists requests the passage of laws, similar 
to Georgia, by the legislatures of the various 
States, wherein life imprisonment is the pen- 
alty for the first conviction for selling 
narcotics to a minor. 

NO. 10. RADIO AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Whereas we believe that certain pr 
on our radio and television may indoctrinate 
our children with dangerous views on law 
and order, encouraging them to regard all 
forms of lawlessness and crime as exciting 
experience; and 

Whereas this leads to their rebellion 
against parental authority and might lead to 
delinquency: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Colonists protest to the radio and 
television commissions against the appear- 
ance of these programs, especially during the 
hours that children are at home and free to 
view them. 

NO. 11, CONCERNING UNITED NATIONS FLAG 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists, commend the Defense De- 
partment of the Armed Forces for their edict 
of July 29, 1952, restricting the use of the 
United Nations flag. 


NO. 12. URGING RETENTION OF IMMIGRATION 
LAW 

Whereas a plan is proposed to abolish the 
present quota system, thereby allowing 
828,000 displaced persons to enter the United 
States; and 

Whereas many of said immigrants are 
merely seeking asylum, with no desire to be- 
come loyal citizens of the United States; and 


Whereas the House Resolutions 220 and 435 
call for the repeal and weakening of the 
McCarran-Walter Act: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly of 
the National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists, endorse the immigration and 
naturalization bill, Public Law 414, and urge 
the Congress to retain this bill in its entirety 
as passed by Congress in 1952 without amend- 
ments or modifications that might weaken its 
rigid enforcement. 


NO. 13. OBSERVING CONSTITUTION DAY 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by resolution signed by the President on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952, created Citizenship Day de- 
signed to replace Constitution Day and I Am 
an American Day; and 

Whereas many groups have been advocat- 
ing world citizenship and it would be but 
a short step from the now-established Citi- 
zenship Day to a World Citizenship Day; and 

Whereas Constitution Day has been ob- 
served for many. years on September 17 for 
the purpose of impressing the principles of 


that great document upon the citizens of the 


United States: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, urge Congress to rescind 
the said action and to reestablish September 
17 as Constitution Day by appropriate legis- 
lation and request all patriotic organizations 
and individuals to observe and preserve the 
original significance and value of Constitu- 
tion Day. 


NO. 14. URGING PROMOTION OF OUR NATIONAL 
PROJECTS 


Whereas the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Colonists, has projects 
which present many opportunities for ex- 
tensive patriotic service for the welfare of 
our Nation; and ö 

Whereas these projects are designed to 
promote appreciation and greater knowledge 
of the American way of life: Be it 

Resolved, That the 32d general assembly 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists, urges chapter regents 
and program chairmen to pay strict atten- 


tion to these objectives and national com- 


mittee projects in their program planning, 
and that they give prime consideration to 
these various projects in their programs and 
activities. 


Mrs. Nathan R. Patterson, of Tulsa, 
Okla., is president of the organization, 
and Mrs. Roy V. Shrewder, of Ashland, 
Kans., is chairman of the resolutions 
committee. 

On March 24, 1953, the Georgia So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Col- 
onists, at its annual assembly in Atlanta, 
Ga., adopted six resolution, which I in- 
sert herewith, pursuant to unanimous 
consent: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE GEORGIA So- 
CIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
ONISTS, AT ITS ANNUAL ASSEMBLY, ATLANTA, 
Ga., Marcu 24, 1953 

NO. 1 

Whereas the Georgia Society, Daughters of 
the American Colonists, deplores all sub- 
versive organizations: Be it 

Resolved, That the society commend the 
Governor of Georgia, Hon. Herman Talmadge, 
for the passage of house bill No. 327, known 
as the subversive bill, which makes it a 
felony to belong to or support any organ- 
ization or to try to effect acts to overthrow 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Georgia. 

NO. 2 

Whereas for a period of years some schools 
and colleges throughout the United States 
have been infiltrated with foreign ideologies; 
and 
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Whereas textbooks of un-American, social- 
istic, and communistic doctrines have been 
used in many localities; and 

Whereas the teaching of American history 
and Government is frequently omitted, 
slighted, or distorted; and 

Whereas the youth of America has insuf- 
ficient knowledge and little background for 
either an appreciation or proper appraisal 
of his own country in relation to other na- 
tions, thus leaving him the prey of social- 
istic and communistic propagandists: Be it 

Resolved, That the society commend Gov. 
Herman Talmadge for the passage of house 
bill No. 464, which requires that the United 
States history be taught in State schools and 
colleges. 

NO, 3 

Whereas delinquency, crime, and gangster 
operations are rapidly increasing among our 
American youth: Be it ; 

Resolved, That the Georgia society supports 
suppression of crime and gangster programs 
on radio and television. = = 

NO. 4 

Whereas by act of Congress. thè 17th of 
September has been named Citizenship Day, 
the society objects: Be it 

Resolved, That the society requests the 
name be restored to the United States Con- 
stitution and Citizenship Day. 


NO. 5 


Whereas proposals are again before Con- 
gress to extend Federal aid to education; 
and 

Whereas Federal grants for education in- 
evitably result in Federal control of educa- 
tion: Be it 

Resolved, That the society reaffirm oppo- 
sition to Federal aid to education, social- 
ized medicine, and compulsory health in- 
surance, 

NO. 6. 

Whereas clouds of war and dangers from 
atom and hydrogen bombs loom heavily over 
our Nation and States, the society requests 
active participation in civil defense through . 
volunteer services in this work by the mem- 
bers. $ 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
GEORGIA Soctety, D. A. C., 
Mrs. F. L. BEASLEY, 
, Chairman, 
Mrs. W. A. RIMEs, 
Cochairman. 


Assignment in Utopia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 
years back a famous American writer 
reported on his observations of life in 
Russia where he had been assigned by 
the American Mercury magazine. He 
wrote a book called Assignment in 
Utopia, which made very bad reading 
for the Communists, who promptly set 
about the task of defaming its author 
and creating the impression that they 
had kicked him out of their country. 
Now a new group of writers, American 
editors, most of them from small-town 
newspapers, have returned from a brief 
visit to Moscow and they too are report- 
ing on their visit. 

What emerges from their composite 
reports is a nightmarish tale. One of 
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the women has pointed to the mine- 
detector detail which checked the streets 
of Moscow before Stalin’s funeral pro- 
cession; another has emphasized the 
handbrooms used to clean the broad 
boulevards night after night for lack of 
equipment; a third has called attention 
to the absence of housing facilities, the 
shabby clothing, the spirit of fear which 
pervades this capital. 

Those who have said that these are 
passing phases in the birth of a new 
world order should realize that where- 
ever freedom of speech and thought and 
worship are eliminated from human 
reckoning, we are not moving forward— 
we move backward toward despotism. 


North Dakota Businessmen Favor 100 
Percent Parity for Farmers; Oppose 
Disruption of Present Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a widespread impression 
among some people that only the farm- 
ers are behind the drive for full parity, 
and that the businessmen are against 
them. This is certainly not true in 
North Dakota. Businessmen of my State 
know that when the farm and food front 
prospers, the entire country prospers, 
and many are working side by side with 
the farmer in his efforts to get 100 per- 
cent parity. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I present a resolution by the 
Merchants Association, of Ashley, N. 
Dak.: 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
businessmen of Ashley, N. Dak., at a special 
meeting on April 8, 1953: 

“Resolved, That we go on record condemn- 
ing any effort on the part of any Congress- 
man, the Department of Agriculture, or any 
agency for attempting to disrupt the present 
farm-stabilization program, affecting all 
basic farm commodities. 

“We further resolve that Congress shall 
not only maintain 90 percent of parity, but 
shall endeavor to establish 100 percent of 
parity for all basic farm commodities. We 
do not favor any tendency toward flexibility 
of price supports, but urge Congress to main- 
tain a production-control program, which is 
essential in order to have stabilization price 
supports. 

“We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war or bloodshed, but 
favor a genuinely sane and sound economic 
program, particularly for the producer, 
which shall be based on industry, security, 
and individual initiative. 

“We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State, as well as those of 
other agricultural States, to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

“COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, AsH- 
LEY MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, 

“ASHLEY, N. Dak.” 

T trust that the above resolution will bring 
new courage to those who represent us in 
Washington, D. C., to fight for the protection 
of our basic industry in this State. 

Sincerely yours, 


B. F. HeIrzMann. 


Tideland Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. HILL: Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 


-the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 


entitled “Tideland Filibuster,” which ap- 
peared in the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator of April 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIDELAND FILIBUSTER 


Debate on the offshore oil bill begins to 
look suspiciously like a filibuster. If the 
bill's opponents really are resorting to ob- 
struction, they are open to criticism. Yet if 
they can arouse some public interest in the 
measure, they will be doing a service. 

It is strange that protests are lacking from 
the 45 States which, if the bill is enacted, 
will lose their share of the Federal domain 
off the shores of California, Texas, and Loui- 
siana. The oil under this land belongs as 
much to Ohioans as to Texans; twice the 
Supreme Court has so asserted. 

It is true that the Court also held Congress 
had the right to give title to the three States. 
Of course, Congress can give away any part 
of the Federal domain to any of the States— 
but ordinarily one would not expect the other 
States to acquiesce and even help. 

The tidelands case is the more serious be- 
cause other assaults are being made on the 
public domain. Private interests are renew- 
ing the effort to get lumbering and grazing 
privileges which would destroy national for- 
ests and turn great watersheds into eroded 
wastes. Success in the oil grab will 
strengthen these attempts. If a Senate fili- 
buster arouses the country to the oil in- 
justice and to the danger of other invasions 
of public resources, obstruction of due proc- 
ess will at least have a silver lining. 


How To Save Money for Uncle Sam— 
Our Unspent Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21; 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, $102 bil- 
lion are a lot of dollars. This is the 
amount of money appropriated by Con- 
gress but not yet spent as of this mo- 
ment. Of this sum about 60 billions 
are in military accounts and some $10 
billion more in foreign aid. Of course, 
our military spenders insist that every 
last dime of their funds has been com- 
mitted by obligations already contracted. 
No doubt a good deal of this is true, but 
the definition of an “obligation” seems to 
vary from one department to another. 

Certainly, there is no businessman who 
has not experienced the need for a modi- 
fication in the terms of a solemn con- 
tract on occasion. Regular customers 
are constantly coming into private enter- 
prises with requests for changes—cut- 
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backs, and sometimes for downright 
cancellations of orders when the condi- 
tions which led to the initial transaction 
have changed. No one is suggesting a 
blanket reduction, but there is certainly 
good reason to believe that many of our 
obligations can be modified consider- 
ably—downward. 

Equally, it might be a good idea to 
stop, look, listen for 1 year on what is 
really going on. Suppose that Congress 
appropriated only enough money to pay 
for military supplies of the current fiscal 
year instead of those years to come. We 
could catch up and count up before going 
further and further into the red. 


Cow People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the April 
22 issue of my hometown newspaper, the 
Canton (Ohio) Repository, carried a 
most interesting column which I wish to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 3 

While written in a humorous vein, the 
column, titled “Cow People,” is filled with 
common sense. It deals with a large 
dairy meeting held recently in Millers- 
burg, Ohio, where a number of dairy ex- 
perts addressed some 1,000 dairy farm- 
ers on the subject of promoting the sale 
of dairy products. 

As many of you know, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson has gone on record 
on several occasions in urging that the 
dairy industry greatly increase its pro- 
motional activities in order to increase 
Sales of dairy products and in that way 
help solve some of its present problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in agreement with 
Secretary Benson on this point, While 
I have in the past and will continue in 
the future to support measures to safe- 
guard the agricultural economy of this 
country, I am convinced that the true 
long-range solution to many farm prob- 
lems must lie in more efficient produc- 
tion and more effective sales and distri- 
bution programs. I think this is particu- 
larly true in the dairy industry. 

For this reason I am especially appre- 
ciative of the column which I am having 
printed with these remarks. It is indic- 
ative of increased recognition on the 
part of dairy people of their real prob- 
lem. Now that they recognize it, I am 
certain that they will at once set about 
8 this problem. The column fol- 
ows: 


Cow PEOPLE 
(By Truman Twill) 


If I owned a cow—and it shouldn’t happen 
to either me or the cow—T'd listen to some- 
thing that was said in Millersburg, county 
seat of Holmes County, in the midst of 
Ohio's prime dairy-farming region. 

About a thousand cow-owners and sym- 
pathizers met in Millersburg to exchange 
viewpoints. They had brought together a 
panel of experts who presumably knew more 
about the cow situation than any of the lis- 
teners could know all by himself, 
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They listened to the experts. One of the 
suggestions that rang the dinner bell was 
about advertising—that if dairymen worked 
as hard at sales promotion as brewers they 
wouldn't be saddled with a price-depressing 
surplus of bottle-grade milk. 

The cold fact of the matter is, there’s noth- 
ing so intrinsically good for people that they 
will rush to buy it without some encourage- 
ment. Certainly no one ever claimed, even 
at the height of a sales-promotion campaign, 
that either suds or cigarettes were as good 
for human beings as first-class milk. Yet, 
the beer and cigarette people have gone after 
the consumers’ dollars with all the energy 
at their command. 

Even their advertising of brand names, de- 
spite such bonehead fumbles as the nonsense 
about one kind of cigarettes being less harm- 
ful than all the other kinds, has been mu- 
tually helpful as far as selling cigarettes was 
concerned. 

And as for beer, it has been exploited so 
energetically in connection with baseball 
that the name of the national pastime may 
be changed to beerball. 

That’s what the milk people are beginning 
to think about—exploitation of a product 
which meets with a lot less sales resistance 
than any other beverage on earth, except 
water, 

For generations, dairymen have been con- 
centrating on better cattle, higher standards, 
a better product. But with rare exceptions, 
the people who produce the milk have noth- 
ing to do with selling what they produce. 
They leave that to someone else. 

It’s as though the people who brewed all 
those rivers of beer and made all those bil- 
lions of cigarettes were relying on someone 
else to get rid of their output. Someone 
would get stuck with that kind of an ar- 
rangement. 

That's why if I owned a cow and had any 
surplus milk to sell I'd listen to what a thou- 
sand people with an interest in the dairy 
industry heard at Millersburg. 

I'd be trying to figure out a way to make 
it easier for more people to drink more milk 
and to use more of all the other dairy prod- 
ucts. I wouldn't concede that the beer.peo- 
ple or the cigarette people were any smarter 
than the cow people. 

I would think about selling milk in ball 
parks and making it a fad to nibble a wedge 
of American cheddar to soothe the nerves. 
I'd be figuring out a way to get butter out 
of storehouses, where the politicians put it, 
and back on the American dinner table, 
where dairymen know it should be. 

I'd be looking for ways and means to stim- 
ulate the demand to catch up to a milk sup- 
ply that's a ringing tribute to dairymen’s 
ingenuity and a rebuke to the inadequacy of 
sales and distribution. 

I'd be interested even if I didn't own a 
cow—and I don't. 


This Tax Is Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
forceful editorial which appeared in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer on April 16, 
1953. It strongly urges passage of H. R. 
157, which was introduced by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Noan Mason, from Illinois. 
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The editorial follows: 
TEIS Tax Is MURDER 


The Congress of the United States should 
not sit complacently by and become party to 
a murder. This is not even quick murder, 
but death by strangulation. 

We're referring to the wartime 20-percent 
amusement tax that is killing an industry, 
wiping out jobs, closing theaters—in fact, 
destroying by a discriminatory tax the very 
base upon which general and legitimate taxes 
can be levied. 

We're gratified to note that motion-picture 
theater owners are fighting back in the face 
of this mortal threat. 

We believe the bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Noam Mason, Republican, of Mi- 
nois, designated as H. R. 157, which comes 
up for hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee April 20, should be sup- 
ported and passed. 

This bill would eliminate the 20-percent 
Federal admission tax on motion pictures. 
Its provisions, we believe, should be extended 
to the whole amusement industry. 

Movies and other amusement enterprises 
pay all the ordinary taxes assessed against 
other retail businesses, but, in addition, 20 
cents is skimmed off the top of every dollar 
that comes in. 

Television, frequently and erroneously 
mentioned as the menace of the movies, suf- 
fers no such discriminatory penalty. 

It is not TV, it is the Federal Government 
that twists the garrote on an industry which 
provides good and useful service for our 
people. The tax is unfair. It is stupid. It 
is murder. 


The House That Jack Built 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude herewith an article by Leo Lerner 
which appeared in the Sunday Booster 
on April 19, 1953. The article, entitled 
“The House that Jack Built,” follows: 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 


The excess-profits tax on corporations ex- 
pires June 30. In their anxiety to keep cam- 
paign promises that they would cut taxes, 
the Republicans appear to be getting ready 
to let this tax die without renewal, 

This could be one of the biggest mistakes 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

The end of the excess profits tax may be 
the beginning of an economic slump simply 
because the existence of the tax is a guaran- 
tee of the volume of numerous large Ameri- 
can businesses, 

With the total corporation tax at 62 per- 
cent, including the excess-profits tax, numer- 
ous corporations are spending profit money 
freely because Uncle Sam pays 82 cents out 
of every dollar spent. There has been a wide- 
spread belief, partly incited by an article in 
Life magazine, that most of this kind of ex- 
pense is frivolous. But this is not true, 
Most of the tax money spent by corpora- 
tions is legitimate outlay intended to ad- 
vance the corporation’s interests. The tax 
savings is the incentive for this kind of 
spending and has enormously increased its 
volume. 

In a way, the excess-profits tax represents 


& conflict between long-term investment- 


and shorter-term operating expenditures. 
Many firms arguing for an immediate end of 
the excess-profits tax say they will have more 
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ꝛoney left for capital reinvestment if they 
don't have to pay so much in taxes, but the 
firms that favor keeping the excess-profits 
tax say that the tax encourages investment 
at the operating expense level, and that it is 
at this level that business can be built best. 

As an example, an automobile manufac- 
turing firm now paying 82 percent taxes 
would like to pay only the 52-percent tax, 
comprising the normal tax and the surtax, 
and keep the 30-percent excess-profits tax 
for itself so the company can invest in new 
buildings and machinery and perhaps pay a 
little higher dividends to stockholders. 

But a firm that prints catalogs for mail- 
order houses, although it may be in the 82- 
percent bracket itself, would rather live with 
the tax because its customers put more pages 
in their catalogs, use more color and fancy 
engravings, and “shoot the works” generally 
because they don’t mind giving the public 
the best possible catalog at only 18 cents on 
the dollar of cost to them. 

One might say this way of thinking does 
not encourage conservatism and thrift, but 
it could also be said that American business 
before it was stimulated by the excess-profits 
tax was too timid and thrifty. Better cata- 
logs, for example, help the public to under- 
stand the merchandise better. They buy 
more. They live better. More buying means 
more employment in the mail-order house, 
at the manufacturer's level, and in the cata- 
log house itself. 

You could call it the House That Jack 
Built. Uncle Sam's Jack.. It would go some- 
thing like this: “This is the excess-profits 
tax on corporations that stimulated the 
Jones Co. to put out a fatter catalog, 
that put more dresses and iceboxes and 
widgets in American homes, that made more 
employment, that made more individual in- 
comes, that created more purchasing power, 
that helped more people buy automobiles and 
television sets, that created more excess 
profits, that created more spending.” 

In those last few words you have a hint 
as to what may be wrong with the auto 
manufacturer’s arguments that the excess- 
profits tax be allowed to die. He may keep 
more money if the tax comes to an end, but 
he may also make less, because the tax itself- 
is a powerful stimulant for the sale of his 
own product. 

Those who have been impressed with the 
argument that the excess-profits tax leads 
to frivolous expense need only to remem- 
ber that the hotel, the restaurant, theater, 
and entertainment business is a vast legiti- 
mate enterprise on whose prosperity a large 
share of American prosperity depends. Who- 
ever would sink this industry suddenly by 
withdrawing the excess-profits tax would be 
committing a crime against every last pastry 
cook and hat-check girl. And it should be 
remembered that the millions of small peo- 
ple in the sleeping and eating industry are 
consumers. 

It could be said that by now American 
business doesn't need to be stimulated by 
high taxes to know enough to get out a good 
catalog or send its executives to a useful 
business convention. We ought to have a 
set of values, it can be argued, that should 
operate on merit and not through tax in- 
centives. 

But economics is not an exact science, nor 
are human beings infallible. Every business- 
man is enormously stimulated by the bar- 
gain he gets when he spends profit money 
under today's tax structure. He even gives 
more to charity because of it, so that not 
only would business suffer, but educational 
and eleemosynary causes as well, if the ex- 
cess-profits tax were allowed to die. The end 
of the tax might be a death blow to colleges, 
which are now struggling with lower enroll- 
ments and higher costs. 

There is something to be said for the fact 
that the excess-profits tax is inflationary be- 
cause it stimulates so much buying, but I 
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think there is a difference between spending 
at consumer level and cash handouts at in- 
vestment levels. 

The end of the excess- profits tax would 
increase dividends to stockholders, but this 
makes money rise to the top, while money 
spent at operating level keeps everybody 
working and buying their daily needs. Be- 
sides, the policy of wanting more dividends 
at the expense of the consumer is self-con- 
suming. When the consumer is out of funds, 
dividends (and they are quite handsome 
now if you read the stock-market quota- 
tions) will cease altogether. 

While he is playing golf in Georgia, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower may get a chance to think. 
And while he is thinking, he might think 
over what he would do to the country if he 
did not do everything in his power to pre- 
vent the end of the excess profits tax. 


Red China’s Secret Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recor this article writ- 
ten by Victor Lasky, well-known journal- 
ist and specialist on communism, taken 
from the Freeman of April 20. He closes 
the article with these thought-provok- 
ing words: 


The really big racketeers in the drug 
field are the Chinese Communists and 
their Russian masters. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Rep CHINA’S SECRET WEAPON 
(by Victor Lasky) 

Mrs. -Ollie Hayes, a relief clerk in the 
post office at Penryn, Calif., was sorting out 
the day's mail not so long ago when she 
came across a suspicious-looking package. 
It was—or it appeared to be—a collection 
of magazines mailed from Hong Kong. The 
package was addressed to one Tommy Gee, 
care of general delivery. Mrs. Hayes had 
never heard of anyone by that name, and 
the magazines themselves were an odd as- 
sortment—old issues of American maga- 
zines, apparently picked at random. Why 
should anyone in Hong Kong be mailing 
these to America, where they could be ob- 
tained easily enough from second-hand 
dealers? Acting on a growing suspicion, 
Mrs. Hayes mentioned the matter to the 
postal authorities, who decided to take a 
close look. 

Upon examination, they found the pages 
had been cut out of the magazines and a 
small cardboard box substituted. The box 
contained 656 grains of heroin—about $100,- 
000 worth, according to underworld prices. 
The Federal narcotics agents were immedi- 
ately alerted. When Tommy Gee showed up 
for his package, he was arrested; his name, of 
course, turned out to be a phony. The 
narcotics agents soon determined that the 
heroin had come from an old, familiar 
source—an international Communist ring, 
centered in Peking, capital of Red China, 
and headed by a mysterious character named 
Po Yi-po, alias Heku Itsu Pa. 

This particular heroin shipment was only 
one of hundreds pouring out of Red China in 
recent years, heavy seizures of the stuff be- 
ing made in New York and San Francisco. 
A favorite means of shipping narcotics is to 
smuggle the stuff aboard United States 
planes and ships carrying troops to avoid 
rigid customs inspection. In 1951, for in- 


stance, more than $100,000 worth of dope was 
discovered aboard the U. S. S. Missouri when 
the battleship reached the States from Yoko- 
hama. And when Honolulu narcotics agents 
caught a woman disembarking with a load 
of heroin in here brassiere, that, observed 
Narcotics Commissioner Harry Anslinger, 
was “a new type of Communist front.” 

Our narcotics men now have a good idea 
of what the Chinese Reds are up to. When 
the Reds seized China, they also seized the 
world’s largest facilities for producing opium, 
from which heroin and morphine are made. 
The Chinese Nationalists had made frantic, 
but not very successful efforts to cut down 
opium trade. The Reds, however, seized on 
opium as a major source of income for their 
vast war machine. How successful they've 
been can be seen from official United States 
reports—for instance, testimony before the 
Kefauver committee and the official report to 
the President of the Narcotics Division of the 
‘Treasury Department—that “the Korean war 
has been financed solely from the sale of 
illicit narcotics.” 


SOVIET INFLUENCE SEEN 


United States intelligence now believes 
that the Peking drugs operation directed by 
the Red Central Financial and Economic 
Committee, headed by Po Yi-po, is actually 
under direct Soviet supervision. Po Yi-po is 
becoming an increasingly powerful figure in 
the Red regime. He writes lengthy articles 
for the Cominform newspaper on “the great 
achievements of the People’s Republic of 
China.” He recently declared blandly in one 
of them that “in the last 3 years, we have 
liquidated more than 2 million bandits. 
Bandits are nonexistent in China now, and 
the social order has become stable as never 
before.” 

The stablest industry in Red China is drug 
production, whose every operation Po Yi-po’s 
committee directs—from the planting of the 
opium poppy to the manufacture of heroin 
in the east, mainly in Tientsin. Under his 
supervision, the planting has become big 
business, with production corps and distri- 
bution control offices established in each 
province. Communist Army veterans, poor 
farmers, and tenants, are organized into the 
production corps. Wearing black uniforms, 
they work from the seeding season, which 
starts around the beginning of September 
(Pai Lu, or “White Dew,” in the Chinese 
farmers’ almanac) until the harvest season 
early in April (Chang Ming, or “pure bright- 
ness”). In some parts of the country, ac- 
cording to Chinese Nationalist intelligence, 
the Reds have systematically assigned a 
quota of 5,000 acres per county to the pro- 
duction of opium, which the distribution 
control office then ships to the coast, where 
it is processed into heroin—sometimes 
morphine—or sold to licensed smugglers. 
In Shanghai and Nanking today, 7 ounces 
of opium are worth an ounce of gold. 

Operating out of Nanking, Po Yi-po has 
upward of 4,000 trained Communist pushers 
working to get narcotics abroad, where the 
stuff can be converted into cash and ulti- 
mately into war materials. The Japanese 
Reds work closely with him. Japan, in fact, 
has often been one of the first stops for the 
heroin in its trip westward; and the Japanese 
Welfare Ministry now knows that the coun- 
try’s Red leaders, who went underground 
several years ago, are financing their activi- 
ties through their “take” from opium 
smuggling. The Japanese estimate that the 
Chinese Reds pour a full ton of pure heroin 
into Japan every year, which not only helps 
to build up Red China's skimpy dollar re- 
serve, but—more alarming—helps to under- 
mine United Nations troops. 


DRUG ADDICTION AMONG UNITED STATES TROOPS 


How many American boys in Korea have 
become drug addicts cannot now be deter- 
mined. When Francis Cardinal Spellman re- 
cently returned from the Far East, he re- 
ported that “a frightfully high number” of 
United States troops had become drug ad- 
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dicts. The Catholic prelate said he had 
learned of the problem from Army physi- 
cians, adding that “the toll narcotics are 
taking on our boys is frightfully high per- 
centagewise.” During World War I, he 
pointed out, such cases were nonexistent. 
Shortly after Cardinal Spellman reported 
these alarming facts, United States authori- 
ties at Seoul announced that from 12 to 15 
United States soldiers, marines, and airmen 
were being courtmartialed each month in 
Korea on narcotics charges. Most of the of- 
fenders, it was disclosed, had picked up the 
habit in Korea, where narcotics are cheap 
and easy to buy. 

Our troops face a similar situation in 
Japan. According to radio correspondent 
John Rich, more than 40 United States mili- 
tary men are tried each month on dope 
charges. What makes the situation even 
more alarming is the fact that unlike the 
sugared, adulterated heroin pushed in the 
American market, the Far East product— 
wholesaled by Red agents—packs a dizzying 
wallop that jolts the user into addiction al- 
most from the start. 

According to Japanese narcotics agents, 
who work closely with American authorities, 
most of the dope of Red origin is pushed 
in the vicinity of American Army camps and 
air bases by prostitutes, cab drivers, and oc- 
casionally a GI out to make a fast buck. The 
Japanese agents are doing a good job trying 
to smash the Chinese dope rings, but they 
themselves estimate their seizures at no 
more than 2 percent of the narcotics smug- 
gled in from behind the bamboo curtain. 
Nevertheless, in the past 5 years, arrests of 
Japanese for dealing in narcotics of Chinese 
crigin have increased from virtually none 
to about 2,000. Some of these arrests have 
been highly revealing. The local Red chief 
in Kyushu, for instance, was apprehended by. 
Japanese police. Under police questioning, 
he traced the Red ring right back to North 
Korea, and ultimately to China. His report 
on North Korean smuggling was confirmed 
and later led to the arrest of a Japanese Red 
named Akiro Ito, who was picked up on a 
smuggling ship and who later escaped. 

Ikiro Ito’s case dramatizes who is behind 
the drug racket. This Japanese Red deserted 
the army to join the Chinese Reds in Man- 
churia at the end of the war, and then was 
trained to serve as a courier for the Jap- 
anese Communists. Later he received Com- 
munist political training in China, and still 
later he was in charge of posting Red hand- 
bills and raising funds in Rashin, North 
Korea. In September 1950 he smuggled a 
Communist leader back from Japan to China, 
along with textiles, dynamite, and lenses, in 
exchange for drugs he had brought to Japan. 
It was during this operation that Akiro Ito 
was caught—but he escaped in time to com- 
plete his mission. He is now back in Rashin, 
near the Soviet border. His current position 
is almost as high as Po Yi-po’s in the drug 
racket. 


FIVE HUNDRED TONS OF OPIUM SOLD 


The first official hint of the Chinese Red 
plans to turn their narcotics into money 
came in 1950 when they tried to exchange 
large quantities of opium for American cot- 
ton, but were told by this country to forget 
it. Next they approached the British firm 
of Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., in Hong Kong, 
with a really fabulous offer. They were, said 
the Reds, prepared to sell a good 500 tons of 
opium and to guarantee the buyer safe and 
speedy delivery. The British turned down 
the offer and notified the United Nations of 
the facts. 

Five hundred tons of opium is enough to 
supply the entire world’s demand for drugs 
for medical and research purposes for 15 
months, Until the Reds made the offer, no 
one had suspected that they—or anyone 
else—had opium in such huge quantities, 
ready to be shipped at a moment's notice. 
Army counterintelligence and the United 
States Narcotics Commission (which has its 
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own agents in the Far East) were alerted to 
the possibility that the Reds would try to 
smuggle the stuff, worth about $10 million 
in the open market, priceless in the under- 
world market. It was too big a source of 
income for the Reds to overlook. 

How much of the 500 tons was smuggled 
into the free world will probably never be 
known. But the U. N. Permanent Central 
Opium Board, which is responsible under 
international treaties for policed world trade 
in narcotics, recently disclosed that this 
huge opium stock was callously sold to ped- 
dlers in Hong Kong and spread throughout 
the world. Some of it has even been traced 
to the streets of Los Angeles and New York. 

The fact that in 1951 only 22.8 tons out of 
an estimated 500 tons of raw opium dumped 
on the illegal market were seized by interna- 
tional law-enforcement authorities illus- 
trates the inadequacy of the existing nar- 
cotics-control system set up by world powers. 
To what extent the Chinese Reds have prof- 
ited from such vicious deals may never be 
known, but it is certain that they are operat- 
ing a business with unlimited potential. 

The United States has formally accused 
China before the United Nations of smug- 
gling dope for profit. Testifying before the 
U. N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Com- 
missioner Anslinger cited graphic and har- 
rowing details of a well-organized, efficient 
Communist drug ring operating on an inter- 
national basis out of Red China. He told of 
the arrests of Red smuggles on a worldwide 
basis—even down to the address on Luck 
Street, in Tientsin, heroin distribution cen- 
ter. He described the Japanese smuggling 
operation, and the systematic, concerted Red 
campaign to undermine the morale of United 
Nations troops in the Far East. 

“There can no longer be any doubt about 
it,’ a high U. N. narcotics official told the 
writer. “The biggest narcotics gang in the 
world is not run by Lucky Luciano or by the 
Mafia or by any of those outfits Americans 
hear so much about in the newspapers. The 
really big racketeers in the drug field are the 
Chinese Communists—and their Russian 
masters,” 


The Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
supported all phases of the housing pro- 
pran and voted for the Housing Act of 

949. 

The housing situation is very critical 
in many localities throughout the 
United States. Instead of this legisla- 
tion cutting the appropriation for pub- 
lic and low-cost housing in critical 
areas, it should provide additional means 
to enable thousands of defense workers 
and returning veterans to buy or rent 
homes at reasonable prices. 

The Republicans are saying they are 
not ending the slum-clearance and 
housing program—they are simply sus- 
pending it for a year, This is a cheap 
subterfuge. If the public-housing pro- 
gram is cut out this year, it will be cut 
out permanently. A public-housing 
program is essential to meet the needs 
of the very low income groups and I 


hope that when the Senate takes up the 
independent offices appropriation bill it 
12 Ed to restore the 35,000 housing 


President Benjamin Harrison and Our 
Country’s Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article en- 
titled “President Benjamin Harrison and 
Our Country's Flag,” reprinted from 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
magazine, November 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON AND OUR 
COUNTRY’S FLAG 
(By Harry J. Sievers, S. J.) 

When Gen. Benjamin Harrison, 23d Presi- 
dent of the United States (1889-93) retired 
from office, he was, as he wrote to a colleague, 
“yery thoroughly worn out with the care of 
my public life and the sorrows of my per- 
sonal life.” 

Still smitten by the death of his wife, 
Carrie Scott Harrison, the weary ex-President 
drew some consolation by confiding to a 
friend: “I did try to make the administra- 
tion thoroughly American and hope that 
something was done to develop an increased 
love of the flag at home and an increased 
respect for it abroad.” 

Three generations later our country knows 
that his hope was not in vain. Old Glory, 
flying daily from atop our public institu- 
tions and our schools, bears testimony to 
the gallant spirit who first requested that 
the flag should take its place with the Bible 
in every American home and public institu- 
tion. It was perhaps, only natural that a 
patriotic instinct should have inspired Ben- 
jamin Harrison to make a request so typically 
American, 

Descendant of an important family that 
had always played a significant role in the 
making of America, President Harrison was 
ever conscious of the fact that he should 
live up to the great traditions that had been 
established. His great-grandfather, also a 
Benjamin Harrison, came from a long line 
of Virginia Burgesses, and his fame was se- 
cure when he signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. His grandfather, William Hen- 
ry Harrison, hero of Tippecanoe, left his 
mark on America, though his term as ninth 
President was short-lived. This Benjamin, 
however, was wise enough to realize that 
ancestry itself did not make the man, and 
he claimed no credit on that score. He 
struck out on his own and rapidly grew 
large with the knowledge of America’s past 
and the bright promise of its future. 

Successfully he compiled a record of steady 
achievement. As a young lawyer he became 
one of the leaders of the Indiana bar through 
untiring industry, unusual intellectual abil- 
ity, and a constant adherence to the best 
legal traditions of his State. In the Union 
Army, with no previous military experience, 
he displayed an aptitude for leadership that 
won for him a brigadier general’s commis- 
sion. It was during the torrid battles of the 
Civil War that he first showed a personal 
magnetism that made men follow him with- 
out question and that transformed his regi- 
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ment into one ot the best disciplined units in 
the armies of the West. 

Preceding this progress was an earlier rec- 
ord of academic excellence. At Miami Uni- 
versity Harrison had revealed intellectual 
gifts far above the average, and his assiduous 
etudy of law while residing in Cincinnati 
provided him with the background for a 
legal career. He married early and was par- 
ticularly fortunate in winning Carrie L. Scott, 
a wife who fulfilled all the requirements of 
an ideal helpmate. Together they rose to 
prominence in the land they loved. 

From a briefiess barrister in 1854, Harri- 
son grew rapidly. Perhaps the most singular 
thing about him was his capacity for im- 
provement. In 1889 he entered the White 
House. As America’s march king, John 
Philip Sousa, has remarked, “few intellectual 
giants have graced the Presidency, but Ben 
Harrison was one of them.” 

Carrie Harrison grew also, but she never 
left behind the charm and grace cultivated 
in her co-ed days at Oxford, Ohio. In 1889, 
as wife, mother, and housekeeper, she as- 
sumed most graciously her responsibilities 
as First Lady of the Land. In this position 
also she became the seventh charter member 
in the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and was unani- 
mously elected first president general. 

Benjamin Harrison, as Centennial Presi- 
dent, and Caroline Harrison, as First Lady, 
made their tremendous but as yet little- 
known contribution to American patriotism. 
Together they planted the flag of the United 
States in the hearts of their countrymen. 
First by Presidential order, Old Glory waved 
high above the executive departments and 
over the White House; then by suggestion 
and appeal, our country’s banner was lifted 
over every public school and educational 
institution throughout the land. 

The story behind the inauguration of this 
patriotic custom is as compelling as it is in- 
teresting. Its authenticity is as certain as 
the flags that wave today. It is the story 
which began with an impromptu address by 
President Harrison on April 30, 1889, the Na- 
tion’s 100th birthday. 

Thoroughly imbued with the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the occasion, Harrison by a brief 
address won the hearts of his hearers. This 
centennial celebration of the inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the 
United States began actually on April 29, 
1889, in New York, and the attending demon- 
stration was both grand and magnificent. 
The events of the day were as far as possible 
similar to those witnessed 100 years before 
when Washington came from Elizabethport 
to New York to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Constitution and assume the responsibil- 
ities of Chief Executive. 

President Benjamin Harrison reenacted 
Washington's role in every way. He came 
from Elizabethport to New York, as did Wash- 
ington, was rowed to the foot of Wall Street 
by representatives of the Marine Society 
which performed the same service for Wash- 
ington, was welcomed to the city as was 
Washington, and participated in ballroom 
festivities the same as Washington did. 


THE FLAG AND A SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 


Nine years after this momentous celebra- 
tion of April 30, 1889, in response to a letter 
from Jesse Benton Fremont, wife of John 
Charles Fremont, first Republican candidate 
for the Presidency in 1856, ex-President Har- 
rison revealed the inside story “of the lifting 
of the flag over the schoolhouse.” “Perhaps,” 
Harrison wrote to Mrs. Fremont, “you would 
be interested to know how I came to connect 
the flag and the schoolhouse?” 

Then followed the ex-President's own ver- 
sion: 

“During the clebration of the centennial 
of Washington’s inauguration at New York 
I was landed from a Government vessel at 
the Battery and rode up Broadway to Madi- 
son Square. All the store signs and all the 
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show windows were covered with the flag. 
There was not a suggestion of commerce 
upon the whole route. The thought oc- 
curred to me what should be done with these 
flags when the parade is over; and at the 
banquet at the Metropolitan Opera House 
I made the suggestion that they should be 
taken to the schoolhouses. 

“I think the children should be taught 
and we should all remember that the flag 
is not simply a war sign but an emblem of 
government.” 

As the former President wrote those lines 
he had before him the well-merited tribute 
of Mrs. Fremont: “Perhaps you do not realize 
how great a part in patriotism you had in 
ordering our flag to go up on all public 
schools. The daily impression on young re- 
ceptive minds makes this a precious habit— 
the Nation's daily prayer—and you are see- 
ing some of the results. Long after they are 
grown—and we have passed away, your 
thought will continue its silent teaching.” 

Mrs. Fremont then living through the 
Spanish-American War, could write to Harri- 
son: “It (the flag) gladdens me every time 
I see it against the sky"— 


Many an eye has danced to see 
That meteor in the sky. 


“And it has many meanings already to 
these young people. They put it half mast 
for the Maine, and ran it up high for Dewey. 
But it is theirs—in ill or good fortune to be 
lifted, or waved in happy triumph—always 
their own, belonging to their early days of 
glad enthusiasm * * *, One sometimes 
doubts himself. No doubt can cloud this 
beautiful act of yours.” 

On that momentous occasion of his ad- 
dress to the centennial crowd in New York 
neither doubt nor hesitation crossed Harri- 
son's mind. To other speakers he left the 
pleasant task of reviewing the wonderful 
physical expansion. For himself, in keeping 
with his deeply religious nature, he chose 
to speak on the moral import of the moment. 
To the toast, “The United States of Amer- 
ica,” came his easy, spontaneous reply. 

Substituting “Our Country” for the longer 
title, he passed over in silence the material 
welfare of 42 States and 7 Territories, a grow- 
ing population and an amazing record of 
expansion. Rather, this President, who be- 
gan each day of his life on his knees, ad- 
dressed himself immediately to those lofty 
sentiments and moral principles which for 
him concretized the life of Washington and 
the lives of every patriotic son of Washington. 

“It is,“ began Harrison, “a_ spiritual 
thought that is in our minds. I have great 
pleasure in believing that love of country has 
been intensified in many hearts here, not 
only to you who might be called, and some 
of whom have been called to witness your love 
for the flag upon battlefields by sea and 
land, and in these homes among these fair 
women who look down upon us tonight, and 
children who mingled their biting cries with 
the hoarse acclaims of men as we moved 
along your streets today.” 

An editorial writer for the Independent, 
& New York newspaper, captured Harrison’s 
deep joy at the fact that during 3 days of 
celebration “the insignia of trade had been 
covered with the Stars and Stripes; that great 
thoroughfare of trade had been closed to 
business, because something higher than 
business was in our hearts; and that the flag 
had been carried into the very heart of Wall 
Street.” To Harrison this was a signal that 
“the love of country had been intensified,” 
and that “patriotism was blown into a holier 
flame in many hearts.” 

With his eye turned to an everlasting to- 
morrow, Harrison reiterated his wish, a wish 
eel has long since become a national cus- 

m. 

“The bunting with which you have covered 
your walls, these patriotic inscriptions must 
go down, and the wagework and trade be 
resumed here, 


“May I not ask you to carry those inscrip- 
tions that now hang on the walls into your 
homes, into the schools of your city, into all 
your great institutions where children at- 
tend, and teach them that the eye of the 
young and old may look upon the fiag as one 
of the familiar objects of every American.” 

In his plea to make the flag a familiar 
adornment of the American home, Harrison 
asked: “Have we not learned that not stocks 
or bonds or stately houses or lands or the 
produce of the mill is our country? It is the 
spiritual thought that is in our minds, It 
is the flag and what it stands for.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR FLAG 

“And what does it stand for?” The Presi- 
dent assured his audience that it stands for 
“its glorious history; its firesides and homes; 
the high thoughts that are in the heart, born 
of the inspiration which comes by the story 
of-the fathers, the martyrs to liberty; the 
graveyards into which our careful country 
has gathered the unconscious dust of those 
who have died; the virtues, not of war only, 
but still more of peace.” 

Then Harrison concluded his impromptu 
remarks by recounting the lofty aspirations 
of patriotism symbolized by the Stars and 
Stripes, namely, “to elevate the morals of 
our people; to hold up the law as that sacred 
thing which, like the ark of God of old, might 
not be touched by irreverent hands; to frown 
upon every attempt to displace its suprem- 
acy; to unite our people in all that makes 
home pure and honorable, as well as to give 
our energies in the direction of our material 
advancement—these services we may render, 
and out of this great demonstration do we 
not all feel like reconsecrating ourselves to 
the love and service of our country?” 

The memories of New York celebration had 
not grown cold before President Harrison 
gave another public demonstration of his 
deep devotion to the flag. In Baltimore on 
September 9, 1889, there was a wonderful 
parade held in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry and the writing of 
the Star-Spangled Banner. In the company 
of two Cabinet members Harrison was es- 
corted from Washington to Baltimore. Hav- 
ing arrived at the reviewing platform, the 
President stood on his feet for 4 solid 
hours. It was a demonstration of endurance 
dictated by the love of the fiag and the flag- 
covered floats which passed the stand inces- 
santly. He gave proof through the day that 
his heart had been in every word of his 
memorable address at New York. 

From April 14 to May 15, 1891, President 
Harrison made a famous trip through the 
South and West.. By train he journeyed from 
Washington through the South, thence west 
to the coast, thence north to Seattle, and 
thence back through the Prairie States, the 
Middle West, and so to Washington again, 
visiting en route States just admitted to the 
Union and Territories soon to be admitted, 
speaking everywhere to large enthusiastic 
crowds, and seeing everywhere evidence of 
the enormous growth and expansion of the 
United States. Rapidity of travel illus- 
trated strikingly how much America had 
changed; but even more gratifying to Harri- 
son was the undeniable fact that from coast 
to coast America had become one Nation 
united under the flag of the Union. He rose 
to the occasion, as his patriotism, wisdom 
and truly remarkable abilities were clearly 
revealed in an unprecedented series of 
speeches—142 in all, most of them im- 
promptu, and no 2 alike—which he de- 
livered to all sorts of crowds and on all 
sorts of occasions during his month’s jour- 
ney. 

Highlighting almost every address, lengthy 
or brief, was his appeal for unlimited deyo- 
tion to the flag. To the people of Tennessee 
he could say: “I am glad that by the com- 
mon consent of all our people, without any 
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regard to past differences, we have once and 
forever struck hands upon the proposition 
that from the lakes to the gulf, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Bay of California, there 
shall be one flag and one Constitution.” 
[Great cheering.] “I rejoice to see in the 
hands of the children here that banner of 
glory which is the symbol of our greatness 
and the promise of our security * * * the 
story that it brings to us from the time of 
its adoption as our national emblem is one 
in which we may all find instruction and in- 
spiration. It is the flag of the free.” This 
message was repeated in different words. 
throughout Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Ark- 
ansas, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 

To Californians he was no less direct and 
forceful when speaking about the American 
influence. “The American sentiment and 
feeling were never more controlling than 
now; and I do not use this term in the nar- 
row sense of native American, but to em- 
brace all loyal citizens, whether native born 
or adopted, who have the love of the flag in 
their hearts.” To the people of San Fran- 
cisco he was candid: “You, in California, full 
of pride and satisfaction with the greatness 
of your State, will always set above it the 
greater glory and the greater citizenship 
which our flag symbolizes.” 

At Grant's Pass, Medford, Oreg., General 
Harrison spoke most cordially to comrades 
and veterans of the Civil War. “I am glad 
to see that the old flag you took to the field 
and brought home in honor is still held in 
honor among you. It is a beautiful emblem 
of a great government. We ought to teach 
our children to love it and regard it as a 
sacred thing, a thing for which men have 
died and for which men will die. * * * It 
is this flag that represents us on the sea and 
in foreign countries, it is under this flag 
that our navies sail and our armies march.” 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO THE— 


During the twilight of Harrison’s adminis- 
tration his crusade for our country’s flag 
met with success. In Boston, Francis Bel- 
lamy, an editor of the Youth's Companion, 
wrote the original pledge of allegiance: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and the Repub- 
lic for which it stands; one nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” That 
draft was written in August 1892. Soon the 
pledge was changed to read "the flag of the 
United States,” with the subsequent addition 
of “of America.” Harrison rejoiced to note 
that it was first repeated at exercises in con- 
nection with the celebration of Columbus 
Day, 1892. 

That same October, Mrs. Harrison died in 
the White House, and a few months later the 
President retired to private life, reechoing 
the motto of his tenure in the White House: 
“I did try to make the administration thor- 
oughly American and hope that something 
was done to develop an increased love of the 
flag at home and an increased respect for it 
abroad.” Could he help but rejoice today? 
As one authority on the flag has phrased it, 
“perhaps the greatest evidence of the solemn 
significance of the flag to the rank and file 
of America is found in the very simplicity of 
the oath of allegiance that is repeated daily 
by millions assembled in schools, conven- 
tions, luncheon gatherings, in short, wher- 
ever true Americans congregate.” 

If it is true that “a thoughtful mind when 
it sees a nation’s flag, sees not the flag, but 
the nation itself,” how great must be the 
pride of every true American today! When 
we see our flag today, we instinctively see it 
as Washington and Harrison saw it—a sym- 
bol of liberty and freedom to all who live 
beneath it. Therefore, to Washington and 
to Harrison, his centennial successor, this 
Nation owes unending gratitude for the love 
and the patriotism, symbolized by our flag, 
that burns in free American hearts today. 
Harrison raised the flag over the schoolhouse, 
but he also planted it in the schoolboy’s 
heart, 
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Farming for Today or Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a speech by James 
Hoepker of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, which was adjudged the winner in 
a sectional contest in Illinois. The 
speech entitled “Farming for Today or 
Tomorrow” follows: 


Recently the farmers in my area met to 
discuss price parity and price supports. 
Recommendations were then sent to their 
Representative in Congress as to what poli- 
cies they desired him to follow in his sup- 
port of prices of farm products. A large 
crowd of interested farmers was present. 

A few weeks before this time a countywide 
soil-conservation meeting was held at the 
county seat. The farmers present could have 
been counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Are we, as the Future Farmers of America, 
interested alone in present price probléms or 
are we interested in the heritage that some 
day will be ours? 

Too many farmers believe that any pro- 
gram that considers anything but immediate 
price returns is none of their concern. Fur- 
ther than that, they believe that any such 
program is a visionary program that they 
cannot afford. 

Certain questions arise in this discussion: 

First. Should not the farmer be interested 
in future farm prosperity as well as prosper- 
ity in the immediate present? 

Second. Can the two programs that repre- 
sent present and future prosperity be carried 
out at the same time and return a fair profit 
to the farmer? 

Third. Does the consumer have an interest 
in these farm problems? 

We the farmers of America have inherited 
a land, the fertility of which has never been 
equaled on such a large area in any other 
country on earth. But it is an area from 
which much of the original fertility has been 
washed away. Reports from our United 
States Department of Agriculture tell us that 
50 to 100 million acres of our land has heen 
so eroded as to be worthless. Reports also 
show that of the original 9 inches of fertile 
top soil, scarce 5 inches remain. These 
losses have been due to the cutting down 
of our forests, the destruction of our grass- 
lands and a general lack of good soil man- 
agement that permitted water and wind 
erosion to run unchecked. - 

The primary purpose of our pioneer fore- 
fathers was to wrest a living from the soil. 
To some extent soil depletion and erosion 
were due to a lack of knowledge of how to 
do better. To a greater extent it was due to 
the fact that the supply of good land 
seemed inexhaustible and there seemed to 
be no necessity for them to put in practice 
the things that they did not know about 
soil conservation. Again, farm power and 
farm tools were far inferior to those of the 
present time and conservation farming was 
expensive. Whatever the cause, the land 
suffered and farmer after farmer wore out a 
farm in the east and moved west to good 
land. Buildings fell down and the depleted 
farms that they left grew up to briars and 
scrub timber, and were gashed in every direc- 
tion by gullies, washed in a soil no longer 
able to protect itself by a sufficient growth 
of vegetation. 

Three hundred years of farming practice 
in these United States of ours, reads as a 


report of the greatest waste of soil resources 
in the world’s history. 

Our forefathers were not interested in the 
future of farming, at least not interested 
enough to do anything about it. 

This is our heritage. We the Future 
Farmers of America must accept it as we 
find it—the bad along with the good. How- 
ever, it may not be too late to repair the 
damage. Many of our eroded acres can be 
put into timber or utilized with a limited 
grassland program. Our partially wasted 
acres may be reclaimed. Our better lands 
may be made more productive. 

The science of soil testing has made it pos- 
sible to determine what is needed to bring 
back our soils to a high state of fertility. 
Our own university with its staff of soil ex- 
perts and its many experiment fields has 
shown us how the job may be done. The 
interest of our State and Federal govern- 
ments in soil conservation is evidence that 
the Nation as a whole is becoming concerned 
about our future food supply. Their inter- 
est predicts a new era in agriculture. 

Conservation farming, with the necessary 
elements of fertility added; terraces, strip 
cropping, and contouring on our slopes, to 
stop erosion; the addition of organic matter 
and more organic matter to improve soil 
tilth—these are the tools of this newer type 
of agriculture. At last we are beginning 
to realize our responsibility for the genera- 
tions yet unborn who will till our acres to 
feed an ever-increasing population. 

Conservation farming pays. When all the 
costs of repair to our damaged acres are 
added up and subtracted from the increased 
returns from the improved land, the balance 
sheet shows an increased profit. 

For example, our pasture-experiment field 
at Dixon Springs and soils and crops field 
at Brownstown show what may be done and 
done profitably. 

The two programs, that represent—pros- 
perous present and—prosperous future, run 
hand in hand. The prosperity created in 
the present by soil improvement and efficient 
management carries on into the future with 
a promise of production that far exceeds 
that of the present. 

Improved varieties, soil Improvement ac- 
cording to test, efficient soil management, a 
grassland program, woodland management 
coupled with an efficient livestock program, 
would seem to push the question of hunger 
far into the future. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, 
there is not a stenographer, a city banker, 
or a factory worker anywhere in the land 
who is not interested in production by the 
farmer, His daily bread comes from the 
farm, The farmer must produce and pro- 
duce profitably if there is to be an abundance 
of food for all the people—if we are able to 
increase or even maintain our present stand- 
ard of living. 

Not only must the quantity of food be 
maintained but the quality must also be 
improved. Does our present program that 
increases production through the application 
of the big four, nitrogen, phosphorus, potash 
and calcium, completely satisfy our food re- 
quirements? May there be other elements, 
minor in quantity but major in effect that 
may affect our health? Why is it that there 
are no tooth cavities even among adults in 
Deaf Smith County, Tex., while the teeth of 
children of 14 in southern Illinois are filled 
with cavities or fillings? Is it possible that 
our soils are losing some of their ability to 
produce food that will guard our health? 

Livestock feed companies are advertising 
feeds that contain many of the trace ele- 
ments and most of the vitamins that are 
likely to be deficient in any average ration. 
They are getting results in increased produc- 
tion and less disease. For example our FFA 
has fed a modern ration to 200 broilers and 
secured a pound of gain for each 2.7 pounds 
of feed fed. We had no disease in the flock. 
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Will it be possible to balance human diets 
to the end that the individual will live a 
longer and healthier life? 

Will we as we work on a program for pres- 
ent and future prosperity, learn the secrets 
that must be known in order to feed our 
ever increasing population with a better diet 
than it has had in the past? 

Will our interests lie not only in present 
profits but in the future of our greatest 
heritage, the soil? 

Someone has said, “We do not own our 
land, we are its custodians for just a short 
period of time and then we must pass it on 
to those who follow us.” 

May we pass our heritage on to our chil- 
dren, better than we found it. 


Strangers at Our Gates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very stim- 
ulating address delivered by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH], before the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, in Con- 
stitution Hall, on Thursday, April 23, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STRANGERS Ar Our Gates 


In his “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Sir 
Walter Scott uttered the immortal words: 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!“ 


Those words have ever struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of individual patriots. 

My native land. Your native land, 
What does that land mean to us? What 
has it meant to the peoples of the world? 
It has meant aspiration and hope. It has 
meant ambition and attainment. It has 
meant relief from repression. 

For these accomplishments of our land and 
for its institutions we are proud, and we are 
grateful. Grateful that we are the present 
day beneficiaries of the wisdom of our 
Founding Fathers; proud that we have long 
been denominated, the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. The stirring strains of 
the Star Spangled Banner have never ceased 
to raise our emotions and our hopes in the 
field of altruistic activities. Each generation 
has been taught the patriotic words of those 
who have gone before us. Every school child 
knows the words of Nathan Hale: “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

Likewise, we remember the story of John 
Adams as he lay dying on July 4, 1826. He 
heard cannon firing outside his window. He 
inquired as to the meaning, and was re- 
minded that the day was the 50th anni- 
versay of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence; in the attainment of that 
national freedom in which he had played so 
great a part. He repeated his prior words: 
“It is my living sentiment, and by the bless- 
ing of God it shall be my dying sentiment— 
independence now and independence for- 
ever.” 

There were many other similar expressions 
of our ancestors interested in the develop- 
ment of America and its national life. They 
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recognized that the indispensable ingredient 
had to be then, and always, “Independence 
now and forever.” 

Without its independence now and for- 
ever, America cannot play the part which 
destiny seems to have ascribed to us. 

Many forget the lessons of the past, and 
in their exuberance attempt activities which 
could, and would, destroy that independence 
now and forever, upon which we as a nation 
must depend. 

To our shores have come men and ideas 
from all the world. We have received them 
enthusiastically, because we felt that Amer- 
ica had a destiny, a manifest destiny, to play 
in the world's affairs. 

We have received these ideas and these 
individuals, and have attempted here to 
assimilate both and create a national phi- 
losophy and one people. We have attempted 
to create here a nation dedicated to the 
highest ideals of individual liberty and hu- 
man attainment. 

In the beginning there came many who 
sought religious liberty. They came imbued 
with a spirit of self-sacrifice and dedication 
to the creation of national independence 
and individual freedom. They came with 
the inspiration that God was their mentor. 
They thought that others would likewise 
come imbued with the same feeling. 

Men and women of many races came and 
became assimilated and amalgamated into 
what we call, or have been pleased to call, 
Americans. Our institutions and national 
hopes, inspirations, and achievements have 
fused these individuals, over a period of 
many years, into Americans. We have seen 
prejudices, antagonisms, and hatreds of the 
old world give way to tolerance and under- 
standing by those who came in the proper 
spirit. 

Perhaps the best known characterization 
of America was made by an English play- 
wright, an English Jew, who understood what 
was going on. He used as the title for one 
of his plays, presented in the great city of 
New York in 1908, the torm “The melting 
pot.” Israel Zangwill rendered a great sery- 
ice when he characterized the American 
process as: “America is God's melting pot 
where all the races of Europe are melting 
and reforming.” 

Edward Bok, in his delightful book, The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, told a 
graphic story of life in his adopted America. 

We wish America to continue to be 
“The Melting Pot,” to the end that we may 
transform those who come with a spirit of 
gratitude and with the determination in 
their hearts that they will do their indi- 
vidual parts toward producing a greater and 
better America. 

But in these recent years we have seen 
strange ideas and strange people at our gates. 
Sometimes we have not known too well how 
to handle those strangers, either of ideas, or 
ideologies, or philosophies, or individuals, 
But as a nation we must learn to exercise 
wisdom if we are to accept those strangers at 
our gates; if we are to preserve the inde- 
pendence of America and its ability to play 
its altruistic part in world affairs, without 
being submerged and destroyed. 

Many strange ideas that are pressed upon 
us: That America must first exist, not for 
Americans or for their personal betterment, 
but rather for all those other peoples of the 
world, from nations who have made a failure 
in their own collective national life; that 
when these descend upon our shores, ours is 
not to question why; that we must be their 
benefactor; yea, guardian, with no expecta- 
tion of reward to our Nation. 

Many of these people seem to insist that 
America owes them, as their right, all those 
things that our Constitution has vouchsafed 
to Americans, regardless of their own atti- 
tude, or their willingness to contribute to 
America their loyalty and devotion. 


Strange ideas we meet when we go to 
Europe for purposes of mutual defense; that 
we should go far beyond the exigencies of 
mutual defense and scatter largess far and 
wide; yes, that we should pay taxes to them 
for the privilege of defending their lands. 
We are threatened by some that they will 
listen to the siren song of communism, un- 
less we accede to all of their demands. 
Threatened defections from our mutual- 
defense program seem to be the order of the 
day, unless we do all that they ask. If they 
continue that attitude, then let us respond 
by calling their bluff. 

We are blamed for well-nigh all the inade- 
quacies in their living conditions. Appar- 
ently little attention is given to suppress our 
enemies among them, who hesitate not to 
have the American traveler’s eyes meet such 
signs as “Americans go home,” “Yankees 
back to your own land,” and other such dis- 
quieting slogans painted upon walls and 
buildings, even as I saw them upon my 
landing in Europe less than a year ago. 
There is the strange idea that we should tol- 
erate all such, and still be pliable and com- 
placent. If they want our help, they should 
not tolerate the common enemy: com- 
munism. 

Another strange idea that I ran into last 
year, that we should send American soldiers 
to liberate by arms and force the peoples in 
the satellite countries who had allowed 
themselves to be fooled and foiled in their 
national life; that we should do that regard- 
less of their own efforts. My answer to 
that is that we should not desecrate the lives 
of American boys in the hopeless quagmires 
of citadels of European communism. 

Other strange ideas that are pressing upon 
us: that we should adopt the United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights and the Conven- 
tion on Genocide, that would have us partici- 
pate, and, of course, carry the burdens ac- 
cording to the Korean formula of 9 to 1, in 
protecting the so-called individual rights 
under those covenants, as treaties, the su- 


preme law of the land; that would make us 


the policemen of all people everywhere. In- 
deed, a nice prospect for American youth, 
wonderfully fine careers for American boys, 

Many of our people seem not to have read 
all the fine print in those documents, I read 
them several years ago in connection with 
the consideration of them by the American 
Bar Association. I have not forgotten their 
import. I shall not forget their pitfalls. 

If we took upon ourselves the enforcement 
everywhere of the provisions of those con- 
ventions, then we would be interminably in- 
volved all over the world in domestic affairs. 

I was gratified a few days ago at the very 
sensible announcement of Secretary of State 
Dulles that those two conventions would not 
be ratified by America. I wish to congratu- 
late him upon the recognition of what those 
two conventions could do to the domestic 
life of America. 

But, did you notice the moaning and the 
groaning in Geneva when Mr. Dulles’ state- 
ment was made. And yet, there are those 
who would wish to have the American Senate 
ratify those treaties and place intolerable and 
strange burdens upon.the American people. 
As an American Senator, I shall not vote for 
such a strange concoction in the name of a 
treaty. 

Another stranger at our gates: that we 
should participate in setting up an Inter- 
national Criminal Court to have jurisdiction, 
in many instances, over Americans, for al- 
leged crimes committed in America and else- 
where, and that would have the right to send 
Americans abroad for trial, trials in foreign 
lands and without a jury, shades of our 
Colonial grievances against England. No one 
at that time attempted to assert the idea 
that trial by jury should be abrogated in 
England or America. 
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We know that the right of trial by jury is 
one of the fundamental rights of American 
citizens. We know that it is one of those 
rights guaranteed under the Constitution. 
And, we should know that no one should 
ever for one moment toy with the idea, or 
consider a plan, to take an American from 
his home, and from his country, and carry 
him to a different land to answer a charge 
under some enactment of an international 
legislative body. 

We may be sure that if we do not protect 
ourselves and our people, that there are no 
other people on earth who will protect us. 
We may be sure that few, if any, other na- 
tions have even in the slightest degree the 
altruistic ideals that we have maintained, 
that have the missionary zeal and spirit 
which has possessed Americans. 

There are some Americans who join with 
the thinking of some people of other nations, 
schemers in the world of international af- 
fairs, who believe that American workers 
should give up some of their rights and at- 
tainments and become subject to some kind 
of world dominion over American domestic 
policies. Apparently there are some who 
would not hesitate to barter and bargain 
away the rights of American workers to be 
protected here in their own country, solely 
by a government of their own choosing. 

Strange idea, indeed, that we should tie 
ourselves by over 200 treaties and conven- 
tions that are now being pressed upon us by 
interndtional organizations of one sort or 
another, Is there any doubt in your mind 
but that there should be restrictions upon 
the treatymaking power, and upon the power 
to make executive agreements, more at this 
time than ever before in our history; lest 
unwise commitments may be made for us 
that will haunt our liberties in the years to 
come? 

We must look first and always to the pres- 
ervation of our own liberties; of our own in- 
dependence. We must not allow those to be 
controlled by others. We must not become 
merely a province in an international world 
order. If we do, we will find ourselves man- 
acled on every hand. 

We would be a modern Gulliver, tied down 
by Lilliputians. Indeed, we would be a Sam- 
son, shorn of his hair and his strength, his 
eyesight gone, and his freedom forever denied 
him, treading the treadmill of slavery. 
About a year ago I stood before the tomb of 
Samson, in the old city of Gaza, not far 
from the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. I thought of the present need of 
strength for the people of his nation. I 
thought of how by the lack of wisdom he 
became one of the world’s most pathetic per- 
sons, and the impersonation of a giant who 
was conquered by trickery. We must not 
allow ourselves to become the Samson of the 
modern world. 

We are now faced with strange ideas that 
our respective States should be deprived of 
the right to say who should practice the pro- 
fessions in their borders; that this should be 
done by the enactment of treaties with for- 
eign nations, without restriction by the State 
governments. 

Strange ideas, indeed, that immigration 
should not be for the benefit of America, 
but only for the benefit of immigrants and 
according to their wish; that quotas should 
be reorganized in line with what other na- 
tions would desire, and that the rights of 
nationals of those nations who did the most 
toward developing this country should be 
given little heed in granting immigration 
rights in the future. 

Our recent law has been abused by its 
enemies from one end of the land to the 
other. Yet it is the most liberal of all of our 
immigration laws, and one that should have 
the admiration and loyalty of every true 
American who believes that, after all, America 
has the right to protect itself against an in- 
flux of immigrants beyond our capacity to 
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assimilate and amalgamate in the melting pot 
that is America, 

Like others, I sometimes fear that we have 
already gone beyond the possibility of con- 
tinuing America as a melting pot, but rather 
that we are approaching that day when we 
will find demands made upon our country 
for the allocation of certain areas to certain 
national groups. Have we forgotten the ex- 
perience of Czechoslovakia with the Sudeten- 
land? There are today some in our midst 
who care not to Americanize themselves, but 
rather feel that they as national groups 
should have a right to possess for themselves 
certain areas of America. 

And still strange ideas present themselves. 
Only a few days ago a high official of the 
Christian Science Church told me that he 
and his group had just awakened to the sin- 
ister possibilities of the so-called World 
Health Organization, that could jeopardize 
the rights of American citizens. 

The United Nations should abandon its 
attempts to control domestic rights all over 
the world and should bend its efforts to the 
objectives and ambitions of those who 
brought it into being. It should be an in- 
strument for the preservation of peace in 
the world. 

Strange idea, indeed, that there is no obli- 
gation upon the new arrivals at our gates to 
learn and speak our national language. Why 
English? is the question I heard sometime 
ago. Many are there who would prefer to 
establish another in its place. Unless an 
immigrant is willing to become American- 
ized, he should not be admitted for perma- 
nent residence. We should have no pseudo- 
Americans as citizens. 

Strange idea that America should leave 
unmolested in our midst those communistic 
adherents who would undermine our insti- 
tutions. I believe that every Communist 
subservient to a foreign power should be 
manacled like a mad dog and deprived of an 
opportunity of proving his treachery. 

The hearings of our Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee in New York last fall dis- 
closed Communists in our midst, acting in 
the name of America. I repeat now what I 
said then—the United Nations should purge 
itself or be purged. But how can that take 
place with so many Communist partners 
blocking every move for the common inter- 
national good? We must find a way to meet 
that menace. 

Let us ever remember that we ourselves 
must guard our own liberties, and by so do- 
ing we will promote the peace of the world. 

Then, too, let us not forget those words of 
50 years ago of that great American poet, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in his poem “Un- 
guarded Gates“: 


“Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
And through them presses a wild motley 
throng— 
O Liberty, white Goddess; is it well 
To leave the gates unguarded? On thy 
breast 
Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of 
fate, 
Lift the downtrodden, but with hand of 
steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 
To waste the gifts of freedom, Have a care 
Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be 
torn 
And trampled in the dust. For so of old 
The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled 


Rome, 
And where the temples of the Caesars stood 
The lean wolf unmolested made her lair,” 


May we remember those words, with the 
determination ever in our hearts, that we 
will never abandon our concepts of individ- 
ual and national liberty, and that we will 
allow no foreign ism to impair its integrity. 

And may we continue our prayer, “God 
bless America.” 


Offshore Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], ‘I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorD, a copy of a letter addressed by 
him to the Secretary of State and the 
State Department's reply thereto. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 

Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
The Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: There have re- 
cently been submitted to you for official re- 
port to the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee four proposed measures for 
enactment into law relating to the control 
and development of the mineral resources of 
the lands submerged by the open ocean ad- 
jacent to the shores of the United States. 
One of these measures is Senate bill 294, an- 
other copy of which is attached hereto for 
your convenient reference, 

This proposed legislation wauld provide, 
among other things, that title to and owner- 
ship of lands submerged by the open ocean 
for a distance of 3 miles out to sea would be 
recognized and ‘confirmed in the individual 
coastal States. You will recall that the Su- 
preme Court of our Nation, which, under the 
Constitution, is the final judge of land titles, 
has in three separate cases ruled unequivo- 
cally that the individual States do not, and 
never did, own the lands beneath the ocean, 
but that the Federal Government, by virtue 
of its responsibility for the external affairs 
of our Nation, had paramount rights in them 
(332 U. S. 19; 339 U. S. 699; 339 U. S. 707). 

However, putting aside for the moment 
the constitutionality and propriety of Con- 
gress attempting to reverse the Supreme 
Court in a matter of land titles and to re- 
write our history, as well as to arrogate to 
individual States its responsibility for ex- 
ternal affairs, I would like to point out to 
you, as the executive officer of the United 
States directly in charge of our external af- 
fairs, that in addition to providing for State 
ownership of submerged ocean lands within 
the historic seaward boundaries of coastal 
States, Senate bill 294 would also authorize 
the de facto extension of State boundaries 
out to the outermost edge of the Continental 
Shelf, a distance of upward to 200 miles or 
so, in some instances, 

I am informed that the United States Gov- 
ernment, beginning with Mr. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s letter to the British Minister, dated 
November 8, 1793 (1 Moore, Digest of Inter- 
national Law, 702), has had frequent occa- 
sion to express its views as to the appro- 
priate seaward extension of the territory and 
jurisdiction of the United States. Some of 
these expressions are collected in the digests 
of international law published by Moore 
(1906) and Hackworth (1940). I am also 
advised that on November 13, 1951, the Act- 
ing Secretary of State wrote to the Attorney 
General in regard to the traditional position 
of the United States with respect to the 
measurement of territorial waters. 

In the light of these expressions and of 
the provisions of S. 294 discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs, I should appreciate 
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a statement of your views with respect to the 
following matters: 

1. To what extent would recognition of 
the seaward boundary of a coastal State at 
a point more than 3 geographical miles from 
the shores of this country or from the sea- 
ward limits of inland waters, constitute a 
departure from the established, historic po- 
sition of the United States with respect to 
the outer limits of the territorial waters of 
the United States? 

2. Assuming that the proposed grant to 
the respective coastal States of police, taxa- 
tion, and other jurisdictional powers with 
respect to the Continental Shelf beyond 
State boundaries would vest in each such 
State the right to exercise those powers over 
persons other than its own citizens (cf, 
Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69)), to what 
extent would the granting of such jurisdic- 
tion constitute a conflict with or departure 
from the established, historic position of 
the United States with respect to the exer- 
cise of jurisdictional powers on the high seas 
beyond the territorial limits of the United 
States? 

3. To what extent would the proposed leg- 
islation conflict, not only with the exclusive 
constitutional rights the Federal Govern- 
ment has over the area within and beyond 
the 3-mile limit, but also with the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities that the Federal 
Government has by reason of international 
law, treaty, custom, and usage? Are there 
any treaties, etc., that might be violated? 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator, 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 6, 1953. 

My Dear SENATOR Jackson: Reference is 
made to your letter of February 12, 1953, 
the receipt of which was acknowledged Feb- 
ruary 20, 1953, referring to bills introduced 
in the Senate for the control and develop- 
ment of mineral resources of submerged 
lands off the shores of the United States and 
raising certain questions regarding the tra- 
ditional position of the United States with 
respect to national claims in adjacent seas. 

The first question is to what extent would 
recognition of the seaward boundary of a 
State at a point more than 3 miles from the 
shores of this country constitute a depar- 
ture from the traditional position of the 
United States with respect to the outer limit 
of its territorial waters. 

This Nation has always supported the con- 
cept that the sovereignty of coastal States 
in seas adjacent to their coasts (as well as 
the lands beneath such waters and the air- 
space above them) is limited to a belt of 
3 miles width, and has vigorously objected 
to claims of other States to broader limits, 
In international relations the territorial 
claims of the States and of the Nation are 
indivisible. This Nation now supports the 
3-mile limit, and the claims of the States 
cannot exceed those of the Nation. But if 
the Nation should recognize the extension 
of the boundaries of any State beyond the 
3-mile limit, its identification with the 
broader claim would, perforce, supersede in 
its international relations its previous and 
traditional position. 

The second question is to what extent 
would the granting to the States of police, 
taxation ,and other jurisdictional powers 
over persons other than their own citizens 
(cf. Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S. 69)) 
conflict with the historic position of the 
United States with respect to the exercise 
of jurisdictional powers on the high seas 
beyond the limit of its territorial waters. 

This Nation has traditionally taken the 
position that it was not prevented by inter- 
national law from reasonably exercising its 
jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile limit for cer- 
tain purposes. Legislation is now in effect 
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whereby this Government exercises juris- 
diction over foreign as well as domestic ves- 
sels for purposes of customs control (Anti- 
smuggling Act of August 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 
517, 19 U. S. C. 1701-1711)). This exercise 
of jurisdiction is recognized in international 
practice. Exercises of jurisdiction in the 
high seas for fiscal, sanitation, or naviga- 
tion purposes are not infrequent. The 
claim made by the United States in the 
Presidential proclamation of September 20, 
1945, to jurisdiction and control of the na- 
tional resources of the subsoil and seabed of 
the Continental Shelf off its coast was with- 
out precedent. In keeping with its tradi- 
tional position, however, this Government 
carefully refrained from suggesting that it 
was claiming sovereignty, or an extension 
of its territorial waters or boundaries, and 
indeed specified in the proclamation that 
the character as high seas of the waters 
above the Continental Shelf and the right to 
their free and unimpeded navigation were in 
no way affected. Hence a grant of juris- 
dictional powers to the States, in order to be 
consistent with the traditional position of 
this Nation, would have to be restricted to 
the purposes indicated above. 

The third and last question is to what ex- 
tent would the proposed legislation conflict 
with the obligations and responsibilities of 
the Federal Government under international 
law, treaty, and usage. Extension of the 
boundary of a State beyond the 3-mile limit 
would directly conflict with international 
law, as the United States conceives it, and 
may, moreover, precipitate developments in 
international practice to which this Govern- 
ment, in the national interest, is clearly op- 
posed. A number of foreign States are at 
present showing a clear propensity to ex- 
tend their sovereignty over considerable 
areas of their adjacent seas. This restricts 
the freedom of the sea, and the freedom 
of the sea has been and is a cornerstone of 
the United States policy because it is a mari- 
time and naval power. Any change of posi- 
tion regarding the 3-mile limit on the part 
of the United States is likely to be seized 
upon by other states as justification or ex- 
cuse for broader and even extravagant claims 
over their adjacent seas. Indeed, this is 
just what happened when this Government 
made its proclamation of 1945 regarding the 
resources of the Continental Shelf. It pre- 
cipitated a chain reaction of claims gener- 
ally going beyond the terms of the United 
States proclamation, including claims of 
sovereignty extending to 200 miles from 
shore. Extension now of the jurisdictional 
powers of the States in the high seas beyond 
those heretofore claimed by the Nation 
would, of course, be an abandonment of the 
traditional policy of the United States and 
negate the determined efforts now being 
made by this Government to oppose and re- 
strain such actions on the part of others. 
It would likewise be an abandonment of 
those States which have hitherto stood with 
us in the development of our present po- 
sition. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Repeal of Excise and Admissions Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1953 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 


Record shows, for some time, in offering 
amendments to our tax laws, I have 


stressed the fact that what we ought to 
concern ourselves with, first, is the iron- 
ing out of inequities in our present tax 
structure, and the plugging up of loop- 
holes resulting in inequities, unfair- 
nesses, and tax escapes on the part of 
certain groups and certain types of bus- 
inesses. 

Some years ago—I think as early as 
1947—I urged a drastic revision of the 
excise taxes, because I felt that many 
of them were unfair, many were very 
discriminatory, and many were generally 
not based upon ability to pay. At that 
time I suggested that there should be a 
substantial reduction in the admission 
tax. 

Reserving the right to change my 
opinion, on the basis of evidence and 
argument that may be advanced in the 
course of debate, my present thinking is 
that we ought to get rid of theater ad- 
mission and excise taxes, if not entirely, 
then substantially, because I believe the 
theaters of the country are being sub- 
jected to a very discriminatory tax that 
is working a great hardship on them, in 
view of the increasing public appeal and 
competition of television. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Mr. Jack Matlack, spokesman for 
the Council of Motion Picture Organi- 
zations, Inc., in the State of Oregon. 
Attached to his letter is a memorandum 
of arguments, one page being entitled 
“War Tax? Defense Tax? Luxury Tax? 
What Kind of Tax Is It?” 

The next page is labeled “Discrimi- 
natory Tax.” 

The next page is headed “Theater 
Business Is ‘Small’ Business.” 

The next page is headed “Economic 
Urgency.” 

The last page is entitled “Motion Pic- 
ture Theater As an Institution of Public 
Service.” 

I believe that the memorandums are so 
meritorious in their contents and so de- 
serving of consideration by my colleagues 
in the Senate, and particularly by the 
committee which has jurisdiction over 
tax reform and tax measures, that I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter 
and the memorandums printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandums were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COUNCIL oF MOTION PICTURE 
ORGANIZATIONS, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., April 16, 1953. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Serate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: On behalf of the 220 motion- 
picture theater owners and operators in the 
State of Oregon, I wish to thank you for the 
audience you gave to their representatives 
and me at the Roosevelt Hotel in Portland 
recently. 

You asked then that I send you some perti- 
nent information regarding the reasons we 
seek your support in the Senate to effect 
the repeal, in its entirety, of the Federal 


admission tax law levied on theater admis- 
sions. 

This legislation will reach the floor of the 
Congress shortly. The precarious condition 
of the theater owner today prompts us ur- 
gently to beseech you to press our claim that 
we be relieved of this oppressive and unfair 
tax, the burden of which may shortly put 
many of us out of business entirely. We 
must become militant and jealous of our 
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rights as businessmen and demand equal 
consideration instead of a luxury classifi- 
cation. The time has passed when we can 
pay more than any other business for the 
right to do business. 

As per your request, I am attaching hereto 
a summary of the arguments which we feel 
justify our contentions. We earnestly hope 
that you will see the justice of our plea 
and will give us your support as well as 
your vote when this matter reaches the 
floor. 

Most respectfully yours, . 
. JACK MATLACK 
(For Oregon theater owners). 


War TAx?—DEFENSE Tax?—Luxury Tax?— 
Wuat KIND or Tax Is Ir? 


Originally levied as a defense tax at 10 
percent, later increased to 20 percent during 
the war, this burden still rests on the shoul- 
ders of the theater owner long after the 
emergency has passed, and should be elimi- 
nated along with the relief being granted 
other types of business. 

Certainly, as entertainment, a theater ad- 
mission should not be subject to an excise 
tax any more than radio or television, grand 
opera or symphony; as a service industry, 
why any more than a shoeshining parlor, a 
laundry, or a parking lot? Motion-picture 
entertainment is not a luxury. On the con- 
trary, it affords low-priced amusement for 
the masses of low- and middle-income groups 
who, caught in the tide of rising prices, can- 
not afford the more expensive forms of re- 
laxation. For many people it is the only 
entertainment they can afford, although we 
grant it might be considered a luxury to the 
harassed housewife who can send her chil- 
dren to a movie on Saturday or Sunday for 
3 hours or more, where they can be cared 
for at approximately 6 cents an hour, 


DISCRIMINATORY Tax 


First, because it makes the industry a tax 
collector for the Government. Second, the 
theater must compete as a business with 
bowling alleys, golf courses, billiard parlors, 
etc., all of which are tax free. Third, this 
is actually a “soak the poor” tax. It is 
discriminatory against the public, particu- 
larly the low- and middle-income groups, 
to which movies provide the cheapest and 
most available form of entertainment. 
Wealthy citizens who can afford to spend 
huge amounts for entertainment can avoid 
tax completely. They can go to the opera, 
coneerts, or symphony orchestras, all much 
more costly than the movies, without tax. 
People can watch television at home, at the 
neighbor's, in taverns, or in free TV theaters 
without paying a tax, yet television is cur- 
rently the motion-picture industry’s strong- 
est competition, a threat to its very life. 
A rich man can hire a fishing boat for a 
day for $60, buy a caterer’s lunch for $20, 
and not pay a cent in Federal tax for his 
amusement. This country is supposed to be 
operating on the theory that taxation is based 
upon the ability to pay. It does not look 
like this when it comes to the theater busi- 
ness. 


THEATER BUSINESS Is SMALL BUSINESS 


Of the nearly 20,000 theaters in the United 
States, some fifteen tholsand-odd are small 
businesses and individually owned, not af- 
filated with any large circuit or chain usually 
designated as big business. Of the some 200 
theaters served out of the Portland territory 
more than 90 percent are individually owned 
and should be classified as small business. 

In the President’s recent state of the 
Union message to Congress, while proclaim- 
ing that it was not Government policy to 
reduce taxes largely this year, he did indi- 
cate his intention to give help to small busi- 
nesses which were in need of relief from tax 
burdens. Certainly the removal of the ad- 
mission tax would effect this help without 
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seriously curtailing the Government’s over- 
all revenue. 

There is considerable misunderstanding in 
the press and in Congress concerning the 
revenue received from theater admissions, 
Of the amount collected by the Government 
under this act now in effect, the proportion 
from theater admissions alone is consider- 
ably less than half of the total; and this 
amount would not equal 1 percent of the 
sum required to balance the budget. Con- 
sequently, while relief from this tax would 
be of tremendous, almost invaluable help to 
the small-business man, it would be of rela- 
tively minor importance in the sum-total of 
Government revenue requirements, 


Economic URGENCY 


The so-called era of theater prosperity that 
prevailed from 1940 to 1948 has definitely 
disappeared. Inflation of the dollar of course 
had its effect on the small-theater owner's 
profits. The advent of television is no 
longer a threat but a fearful reality, which 
is likely to sound the death knell of hun- 
dreds of theaters which might survive the 
competition of television if they had the 
20 percent which is lopped off the top of 
the theater income dollar. 

It is a recognized principle of law that 
the power to tax involves the power to de- 
stroy, and that is why the present admis- 
sion tax policy is pennywise and pound- 
foolish. Admission prices, like selling prices 
of other commodities, find their own level. 
Yet the Government siphons off one-sixth 
of the top layer of box office receipts be- 
fore a theater owner is even allowed to meet 
his costs of operation, and this from a me- 
dium which the Supreme Court clothes with 
the privileges of a free press. 

During the prosperous times of 1940-48 
the dislocation of the war effort prevented 
theater owners from remodeling, rebuilding, 
reequipping, because of the shortage of ma- 
terials, etc., withheld by Government order 
from a business considered not necessary 
to the war effort. Strenuous tax programs 
prevented the exhibitor from laying aside 
sufficient funds to do this when restrictions 
were eased. Now with television piping mo- 
tion picture entertainment into the homes 
tax free, the theater owner is hit from both 
sides: a decline of his box office and 4 
shortage of dollars needed to keep up with 
the competition. 

Ask yourself why exhibitors are compelled 
to pay the equivalent of a 20 percent gross 
sales tax. Is it because these taxes are easy 
to collect? If the Government feels that 
entertainment should be taxed, then why 
not find a way to tax a television show or 
a radio program? 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATER AS AN INSTITUTION 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


We feel that the theater has become an 
important part of community life today. 
Thousands of theaters, during the war and 
now, open their doors to churches and 
worthy social groups, without charge, as a 
meeting place for community activities. 

The motion picture in the last 25 years 
has become a great educator. It has brought 
music, literature, and art to countless mil- 
lions. We are proud of our record in giving 
free screen time for the showing of docu- 
mentary films whenever the Government has 
asked us to do so; we are proud of the co- 
operation theaters have given in bond drives, 
Red Cross collections, collections for cerebral 
palsy, heart fund, cancer fund, etc., ad in- 
finitum. When blood is needed in Korea 
and for other emergencies we are glad to 
give our screen to help. We feel that we 
have served our Government and our com- 
munity faithfully and well through the 
medium of advertising, and all as a free pub- 
lic service. 

Why should such a business be taxed? It 
certainly cannot be because motion-picture 


theaters employ large numbers of people and 
are directly responsible for the employment 
of additional tens of thousands in the 
studios, distribution, and in industries sery- 
ing the many needs of the motion-picture 
business. It certainly cannot be because 
motion-picture theaters, even in ordinary 
times, pay a minimum of at least several 
times their profits in taxes and are largely 
responsible for the taxes on profits accruing 
to the Government from allied industries. 
It certainly cannot be because motion-pic- 
ture theaters provide increased trade for 
neighboring stores and perform hundreds of 
services for the Government, as in the re- 
cently concluded WAC recruiting drive. 
Today, admissions-tax collections repre- 
sent the difference between a prosperous in- 
dustry and one that can be destroyed under 
the oppressive yoke of burdensome taxation, 
Even the United States Treasury should be 
willing to admit that the Government will 
gain far more from a healthy theater econ- 
omy than from steadily dwindling admis- 
sions taxes. With no profits at all and hun- 
dreds, maybe thousands, of theaters faced 
with the prospect of being driven out of 
business, should Congress take this tax bite? 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in this 
day of doubt and cynicism we are often 
encouraged by displays of understand- 
ing on the part of our young citizens, 
There has been brought to my attention 
a most notable article, entitled “I Speak 
for Democracy,” written by Miss Fran- 
ces Highsmith, a 16-year-old girl of 
Brunswick, Ga. The article shows an 
understanding of the basis of our demo- 
cratic form of government which is most 
remarkable. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and all the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Miss Frances Highsmith) 

My voice is a small voice. It is one of many 
like mine. Of these, his voice speaks with 
the brogue of New England; her voice is rich 
with the traditions of the South; his voice 
rings with the strength of the West; our 
voices are a resounding chorus that echoes 
the call of democracy. Each voice, however 
insignificant, adds volume to the tone. It is 
a tone of power—the power of the people, 
power to govern their thoughts and actions, 
power to claim that privilege which distin- 
guishes man from all other creatures, the 
ability to reason and to formulate a course of 
action, power to obey their own consciences. 

The voices of the people surge with free- 
dom, the same freedom which led men to 
explore unknown, uncharted wilderness and 
to probe and analyze the mysteries of sci- 
ence. Freedom is the keynote of democracy, 
Within man is a restless force, a spirit, from 
whose workings he derives his mental atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and ambitions. Freedom is 
essential to this spirit, for it allows each man 
to respond to those things which affect him 
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most deeply and to choose the course of his 
existence, and we believe that man, being 
created a little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory and honor, possesses the 
right to find his own way. 

Freedom fosters change, and change leads 
to improvement. The fact that elements are 
free to combine with one another is the basis 
of all advancements we have achieved 
through chemistry. Without freedom there 
can be no decision, without decision no 
thought, without thought no progress. 

The voices of the people reverberate with 
pride, pride that stems from having a part 
in Government, from being a small but vital 
portion of something big—pride in the 
knowledge that theirs is a Government 
where children grow up in a thinking, won- 
dering environment with equal opportunities 
and unfettered minds, a Government where 
men are uninhibited in their effort to seek 
justice, unrestrained in their right to defend 
themselves and their ideals, a Government 
which respects the rights of individuals, in 
the little things such as where they purchase 
their food and clothing or the entertainment 
they seek and in the big things such as which 
political candidates they support and what 
opinions they form on foreign affairs. The 
tone of democracy is a cadence of pride. 

The voices of the people vibrate with hap- 
piness, the happiness and the personal satis- 
faction that democracy provides. For de- 
mocracy, in its truest form, operates like the 
strings of a beautiful instrument. Each 
tone blends melodiously and equally with 
the rest to form the perfect chord. The 
music offered by such an instrument sheds 
warmth and radiance on all who listen but 
even more on those who have a part in its 
production, 

Therefore, equality is an important aspect 
of democracy. If one tone of the instru- 
ment were overbalanced, the effect would be 
marred, Even so with democracy. If one 
voice drowns out the rest, the multitudes of 
voices cannot achieve beauty, either indi- 
vidually or collectively. For no man can 
know what is in the hearts of his fellows or 
how best to express it. No man can seek to 
dictate to other men what their reactions 
and responses shall be or how they shall 
turn the stirrings of their hearts into some- 
thing worthwhile, The right to achieve suc- 
cess by creation, whether it be of music or 
machinery, belongs exclusively to the indi- 
vidual, and each man must be granted an 
equal chance to voice the ambitions of his 
soul. Just as democracy is freedom of the 
mind and of the physical self, so is it free- 
dom of the soul. 

The voices of the people are stirred with 
feeling. Democracy is a common feeling, 
hard to put into words, yet existent in the 
hearts of all who share its blessings. It is 
linked personally with the people as a whole 
and the people as individual, integral parts 
of the whole. From it they derive justifica- 
tion for their daily actions; with it and what 
it stands for they live and move and have 
their being. Catch a man arguing with his 
grocer over the price of meat, question him 
about his audacity, and he will stanchly 
claim “It is my right.” According to the 
democratic principles which we support, it 
is indeed his right. Democracy is a by- 
word for fairness, If an action or a law 
is democratic, then it complies with the 
standards of equality, and the freedom for 
opposition or approval that democracy repre- 
sents. Democracy is a feeling, but it is 
more than that. It is an actuality. It is 
the protector of our liberty, the guiding 
force of our lives, the promise of our future, 
and the means of fulfillment for our hopes, 

The voices of the people swell with loyalty, 
loyalty and respect for themselves because 
they have been allowed the privilege of 
exercising their highest ability, that of con- 
tinued mental and spiritual activity, of ex- 
pressing what is best within them, and 
loyalty to their government because in a 
democracy the people are the government. 
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The voices of the people reflect love, love 
that results from a peaceful relationship of 
man to man and man to God—abounding 
love for one another and for the source of 
their well-being. 

The voices of the people rise in unison 
and make themselves heard. The meaning 
of their message is our need for democracy, 
whatever the cost. My voice is small, yet it 
is millions of voices like mine that accent, 
amplify, acclaim and are democracy. 


Financial Policies of the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, an article 
entitled “Business Borrowers Find Lend- 
er Reluctance in Big New York Mart,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953. 

This particular article sheds some very 
interesting light on the views that some 
Senators, particularly the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and myself, have expressed in connec- 
tion with what we consider to be the 
very unwise and unfortunate policy that 
the Eisenhower administration has fol- 
lowed in connection with interest rates 
on Government bonds. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS BORROWERS FIND LENDER RELUCTANCE 
IN BIG NEw YORK Mart—COMMERCIAL BANK- 
ERS REPORT SUPPLY OF FUNDS SHRINKS— 
Wit Rates RISE FURTHER?—J. P. MORGAN 
AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 


New York.—Business is frequently finding 
it more difficult to borrow money, here in the 
financial capital of America. 

It isn’t that the firms being turned down 
are weak credit risks. It’s simply that com- 
mercial bankers are finding their money 
cupboards mighty bare. 

One likely upshot: Many of those firms 
which can still get loans likely will have to 
pay more for hiring the money. The banks 
may hike the “prime” interest rate, the 
charge to the biggest borrowers with the 
best credit rating, from 3 percent to 314 
percent. Or the banks may raise rates selec- 
tively for some borrowers, leaving the prime 
rate untouched. 


SOME OF NATION'S BIGGEST 


While New York's banks don't exercise. 
quite the national influence they did decades 
ago, their actions still have a potent effect 
border to border. Among them are some of 
the Nation’s largest. National City Bank of 
New York, Chase National Bank, Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., and Guaranty Trust Co. all 
rank in the first five nationally. 

And there are smaller New York banks 
whose names are nonetheless famous in 
United States economic history. One of these 
is J. P. Morgan & Co., whose one and only of- 
fice squats on the corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets at the crossroads of the New York 
financial district, its three stories dwarfed by 
surrounding skyscrapers, most of which con- 
tain headquarters of other banks. All in all, 


21 major New York banks account for nearly 
20 percent of all loans by commercial banks 
in this country. 

“We're so short of funds we have to ration 
them out where it will do us the most good,” 
is the way the lending officer of one of these 
banks explains why some good risks are be- 
ing turned down. 


UTILITY, STEEL TURNDOWNS 

Other bankers come up with tales like 
these of recent turndowns on loan applica- 
tions: 

The utilities department of a New York 
bank had been trying for 2 years to sell a 
New England concern on switching its bor- 
rowing to that bank. Last week, the treas- 
urer of the utility walked into the bank and 
asked for a loan. He didn't get it. 

A small Pennsylvania steel company at 
times had borrowed up to $100,000 from an- 
other New York bank, and always had paid 
off on schedule. A few days ago, it tried to 
borrow $50,000 from the same bank. The 
reluctant answer: “No.” 

A Midwest finance company for years has 
had arrangements with a New York bank to 
borrow up to a fixed sum. Last week, its 
borrowing bumped against the ceiling, so it 
sought an increase in the limit. The bank 
politely suggested that the company look 
elsewhere for funds. 

Of course, the New York banks aren’t 
about to go out of the business of lending 
money; last week outstanding loans to busi- 
ness concerns by major banks here were a 
huge $8,679,000,000, only $42 million below 
the record high reached last December 24. 
But demand is running well ahead of supply. 


RELATIONS SOMETIMES STRAINED 

Like any merchants short of goods, New 
York bankers are finding relations with cus- 
tomers a little strained in some cases. 
Groans one lending officer: “Some days I 
wish I had stayed in bed.” 

Often, when a credit is too big for a single 
bank to absorb, other institutions participate 
in the loan, The money tightness is result- 
ing in much wider participations. 

For example, a southern manufacturer re- 
cently arranged a loan through its New York 
bank. Three other banks participated in the 
loan, “A year ago,“ says the lending officer 
who set up the loan, “we would have taken 
it all and been glad to have it.” 

The still-heavy demand for funds is only 
part of the reason for the squeeze on the 
banks’ funds, to be sure. The supply is also 
being limited through the machinery of the 
Federal Reserve System. The workings are 
complex (explanation below), but behind it 
are the credit-restricting actions by the 
Federal Reserve itself, and, it so happens, 
the monetary activities of foreign govern- 
ments, 

INTEREST RATE RATIONING 


Perhaps more important to businessmen is 
the fact that most bankers generally favor 
raising the prime interest rate as a method 
of rationing what funds they have available 
for lending. As one lending officer explains 
it: “A general rate increase would cause some 
concerns to postpone borrowing, easing the 
pressure on us.” 

Any increase in the prime rate now would 
be the first since December 1951, when it 
was raised to 3 percent from 2% percent. 
During 1951 there were 3 increases in the 
prime rate, which began the year at 2½ 
percent. An increase now to 314 percent 
3 lift the rate to the highest point since 

Some bank officials at the policy level, to 
be sure, are not so positive it's time to boost 
the prime rate. “If we raise the prime rate,” 
says the president of one major bank, we'll 
encourage some companies to borrow from 
life-insurance companies for longer terms, 
If business turns downward later this year— 
and I think it will—loan demand will fall 
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off. We'll wish we had some of those cus- 
tomers.” 
FAVORS UPGRADING 


A top vice president of another bank favors 
continuance of the practice of upgrading 
interest rates for some borrowers. “Sure, 
it’s tough to tell a businessman that he no 
longer rates 3 percent,” he admits. “But it’s 
good banking, too. Corporations will just 
have to adjust to the fact that in a tight 
money market fewer companies qu lify for 
the prime rate.” 

Higher rates, either through continued 
selective increases or a general boost, draw 
support from 5. Sloan Colt, president of 
Bankers Trust, which stands fifth largest in 
New York and eighth largest in the United 
States. Says he: Interest rates have been 
in a rising trend for a number of years, yet 
practically all rates earned by the commer- 
cial banks are still considerably below the 
levels that prevailed prior to the depression 
years.” Since operating costs have been ris- 
ing, he adds, the problems of commercial 
banks have been “eased but by no means 
solved.” 

Bankers cite rising interest rates in other 
sectors of the economy as one reason why 
the prime rate should go up now. In the 
past 2 weeks, New York banks have hiked the 
“call money” rate on corporate securities 
from 234 to 3 percent. “Call money” is bor- 
rowed from the banks by brokers and dealers 
to purchase and carry inventories of secu- 
rities. 

Just recently, too, interest rates on com- 
mercial paper were raised for the second time 
in a little more than 1 month. Commercial 
paper is the money market term for short- 
term, unsecured borrowings of business con- 
cerns. The Treasury's recent issue of 3⁄4- 
percent bonds—the highest since 1934—also 
helps set the stage for a prime rate boost. 


FEDERAL RESERVE’S PART 


Heavy demand by business for loans 18 
only one reason why more applications are 
being turned down, The supply of loanable 
funds is being restricted, too. 

Playing major roles: The Federal Reserve 
System and several foreign countries includ- 
ing oil-rich Venezuela and Kuwait; the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and West Germany. 

To understand how these funds are being 
limited, it’s necessary to understand some- 
thing of the complex workings of the Federal 
Reserve and its relationship with member 
banks. 

By law, member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System are required to keep funds in 
a Reserve bank which are equal to a fixed 
percentage of the deposits on their own 
books. If the latter deposits increase, the 
funds in the Reserve bank may have to be 
increased; if such deposits decrease, the re- 
serve can be decreased. 

Since reserves limit deposits, they also 
limit loans, because of the manner in which 
banks make loans, If you borrow money 
from a bank, it doesn’t give you the cash, but 
rather sets up for you a deposit against 
which you can draw checks. 

The machinery works the other way 
around, too. For example, if the member 
bank’s funds in the Reserve bank are re- 
duced, it can loan less money, And that’s 
what's been happening. 

The Reserve System has been reducing the 
member banks’ reserves as part of its credit- 
restraining program. Since the end of last 
year, the System has sold $891 million of its 
holdings of Government securities. Here's 
how this reduces the bank’s reserves: 

The Reserve System sells securities to a 
dealer. The dealer pays for them with a 
check drawn on his bank. The System then 
cashes the check by docking the reserve ac- 
count of the dealer’s bank by that amount. 
If the bank's reserves were just equal to the 
legal percentage of its deposits, it then must 


either cut its deposits or dig up additional 
reserves, 
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FOREIGN NATIONS’ EFFECT 


The foreign nations get into the picture 
through their recent heavy purchases of gold 
from the Federal Treasury. Their improving 
trade positions have made it possible for 
them to pile up dollars in United States 
banks. Since last November, they've used 
$776 million of these balances to buy gold. 
Here's how this, too, squeezes the United 
States banks’ reserves: 

The foreign nation pays the Treasury for 
the gold with a check on its United States 
bank. The Treasury deposits the check in 
a Federal Reserve bank, which reduces the 
reserve account of the foreign nation’s bank 
by the amount of the check. 

All this has forced the banks to scramble 
around for reserves. These they can acquire 
chiefly in two ways: 

They can sell their own Government se- 
curities to raise cash to place in their re- 
serve accounts. This isn’t as risk-free as it 
was before March 1951, when the Reserve 
System stopped supporting Government se- 
curities prices at fixed levels, but it’s being 
done—and in a big way. 


J. P. MORGAN VIEW 


Another method of raising cash is to bor- 
row from the Reserve System. “In many 
cases,” says Henry C. Alexander, president 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., banks have been 
“obliged to obtain the necessary funds by 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve more 
frequently and heavily than ever before.” 

The New York banks, with the exception 
of a few 2- or 3-day periods, have been con- 
tinuously in debt to the System for the past 
6 months. 

At the end of last week, the major New 
York institutions owed the System about 
$225 million—just enough to boost their re- 
serves $30 million above the required mini- 
mum. A year earlier, their reserves had been 
nearly $300 million in the black. 


Where the Onus Lies 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Where the Onus Lies,” which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE THE ONUs LIES 

Who is respo.isible for the delay on rent 
control and other pressing legislation in the 
Senate—Majority Leader Tarr or the Sena- 
tors opposed to the offshore-oil giveaway? 

Senator Tarr says the onus is on the mi- 
nority of Senators who are fighting the quit- 
claim bill to turn over these vast resources 
to three States: California, Texas, and Lou- 
isiana. He says these Senators are filibuster- 
ing and that he, therefore, is getting ready 
to invoke a cloture limitation to shut off 
debate, He has already invoked night ses- 
sions. 

A few basic facts show readily enough who 
is at fault: 

First, the Senate is debating the bewhisk- 
ered offshore-oil issue at this time only be- 
cause the Tarr leadership has accorded the 
giveaway bill this high priority. The Sena- 
tors opposed to it cannot choose the time of 


their debate. They must register opposition 
when the bill is up. If the administration’s 
economic controls legislation languishes and 
rent control dies, April 30, it will be because 
Tart is using this strategy in order to force 
passage of the rape of the coastal oil re- 
serves. 

Second, the Senators who are fighting the 
oil giveaway and all that it entails are not 
only willing but eager to halt their presen- 
tation of the people’s case at any moment 
to enable Senator Tarr to bring up the con- 
trols bill and all other pressing legislation. 
When 20 Senators so notified Tarr in a joint 
letter, the majority leader retorted: “I don’t 
care whether rent control expires or not.” 

Third, a thorough presentation of the case 
against State exploitation of the American 
people's own resources is required to in- 
form the people themselves. The oil lobby 
has been at work for about 10 years on a 
costly, skillful campaign in Congress and out. 
The Senators who are opposed to the give- 
away would be untrue to their own con- 
science if they did not now explain in de- 
tail to the country how this legislation in- 
volves defense, security, inland natural re- 
sources, Federal-State relations, foreign af- 
fairs, treaty provisions and other vital mat- 
ters. 

Fourth, the official position of the Eisen- 
hower administration, as set forth by At- 
torney General Brownell and others from 
the executive department, does not square 
with the terms of the oil Senators’ giveaway. 
Twenty-five other Senators, more than a 
fourth of the total membership—including 
to their credit, Republicans Tosry, of New 
Hampshire, and LANGER, of North Dakota— 
have joined in a letter to President Eisen- 
hower calling his attention to this conflict. 

Every minute taken by the opponents of 
the giveaway has been on the subject. No 
one is reading the Bible, the Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue, or the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
What Washington is seeing this month is a 
heroic effort to awake the American people 
to the impending gold rush, to the Senator 
Dovuetas’s accurate description, into the peo- 
ple's own priceless, natural heritage. 

Every day this fight continues produces 
more and more support from grassroots for 
the Hill-Humphrey-Lehman-Douglas-Ander- 
son-Fulbright-Kefauver-Morse group of Sen- 
ators. 

Every hour of the wearing night sessions 
increases the chance that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will come to see where his duty lies 
as President of all the people. 

President Eisenhower has already straight- 
ened himself out on taxes. After loose cam- 
paign talk about cutting taxes he is now 
standing firm for a balanced budget. Let 
him now rise aboye the campaign confusion 
over offshore oil, inform himself on the full 
facts and then follow his own true conscience 
without pressure from the oil Senators. If 
he does so there is little doubt as to what his 
final stand would be. 

No, the blame for the situation in the 
Senate does not lie on the 25 Senators. 
Their conduct up to this moment is unas- 
sailable. The onus is squarely on the ma- 
jority leadership. 


A Matter of Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Matter of Sovereignty,” which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Sunday, April 19, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MATTER or SOVEREIGNTY 


One of the most momentous decisions in 
the history of the country may be made by 
the Senate in the coming week. 

It is the decision whether the belt of seas 
bordering the continental United States 18 
subject to National sovereignty or State own- 
ership. 

The immediate legislation on which the de- 
cision will rest is Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
It would give California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana the oil and natural gas in the bed of 
the seas off their coasts out to the distance 
which they regard as their historic bound- 
aries seaward. 

The House has already passed the meas- 
ure. President Eisenhower has announced 
that he will sign it. A majority of the 
Senate is evidently ready to vote for it. 
A small group of Senators, led by Dovatas, of 
Illinois, LEHMAN, of New York, and Huu, of 
Alabama, and including HENNINGS and SYM- 
INGTON, of Missouri, as well as two Republi- 
cans, TOBEY, of New Hampshire, and Lancer, 
of North Dakota, are holding the thin line 
of defense. They hope the arguments they 
are advancing will persuade enough Senators 
to defeat the resolution, or will persuade the 
President to veto it. 

It is a small hope, but the only remaining 
one. In 1946 and again in 1952 President 
Truman stood single-handed against the in- 
tended plunder of the national domain, sav- 
ing it with the Presidential veto. 

There are many cogent reasons why the 
United States should not surrender any part 
of its national sovereignty to any one of the 
48 States, as it would do in this resolution. 

The area involved is one of the most deli- 
cate international diplomacy, in which the 
peace of the world may at any moment hang 
in the balance, This is a governing reason 
why the Supreme Court has thrice decided, 
in cases covering all the claimants to offshore 
oil, that the United States exercises and must 
continue to exercise sovereignty over this re- 
source as well as all other resources of the 
seabelt. “The problems of commerce, na- 
tional defense, relations with other powers, 
war and peace focus there,” said the Court, 
“National rights must therefore be para- 
mount.” 

The oil in the marginal seas—the 3-mile 
belt out from low-tide mark—and in the 
Continental Shelf—the submerged skirt of 
the continent where the waters are relatively 
shallow before plunging into the abysses of 
the sea—is necessary for national defense, 

These undersea fields must be developed by 
private. initiative under Federal control. 
When they have been drained down to what 
should be their reserves for national defense, 
someone must have the will and the author- 
ity to put the lid on. The States cannot be 
expected to do this; they bear no responsi- 
bility for national defense—that responsi- 
bility is the Government's. 

If the reserves were dangerously depleted 
under State ownership, the United States 
might be compelled to expend much blood 
and treasure to keep open or reopen lines of 
supply from the Middle East or elsewhere, 
for oil which could, by the exercise of fore- 
sight, have been kept available within easy 
reach of our own shores, 

There are grave doubts that the proposed 
giveaway would be constitutional. Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, and former So- 
licitor General Perlman doubt the constitu- 
tionality of the measure. Attorney General 
Brownell has implied doubt on the same con- 
stitutional point by trying to avoid collision 
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with it. The Supreme Court’s own words in 
the California case, reaffirmed in the Texas 
and Louisiana cases, appear to support the 
conception that offshore oil is an adjunct of 
national sovereignty and that Congress, 
therefore, is powerless to give it away. The 
Rhode Island Legislature has directed the 
attorney general of that State to contest the 
resolution if it is enacted. 

Adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 13, 
accordingly, might paralyze the development 
of the undersea oil lands indefinitely. Exist- 
ing and possible future efforts of States to 
extend their boundaries farther seaward 
could also provide additional fruitful fields 
for prolonged litigation. The proponents of 
giving the oil to the States have argued long 
and loudly that it is the most expeditious 
way of getting the fields developed. The 
exact opposite proves to be the case. 

In a nation struggling to make financial 
ends meet under a crushing burden of na- 
tional defense, giving away an estimated $80 
billion or more of national assets does not 
make sense. To Missouri alone, its share 
of the national assets involved amounts to 
the equivalent of at least a $114-billion en- 
dowment for the State’s public schools. 

Giving away offshore oil would be only 
the opening move to a giveaway of the min- 
erals in public lands and the grasses of the 
western range—involving a grand total of 
more than a trillion dollars. No wonder 
Perlman called the offshore-oil bill the larg- 
est wholesale looting in history of national 
assets. 

If the United States recognized Texas and 
Louisiana claims to 10½ miles seaward, it 
would be embarrassed in its efforts to pre- 
serve the international convention of a 3- 
mile limit. Other nations might retaliate 
with extensions of their boundaries seaward 
such as would endanger the freedom of the 
seas, as the State Department has warned. 

American States would be invited by the 
terms of the pending resolution to extend 
their borders seaward to the limits of their 
imaginations. Texas has extended its claim 
in advance to 150 miles. Senator CORDON, 
of Oregon, floor leader for the resolution, 
has admitted that no one knows where the 
coastal boundaries of the States were when 
they were admitted into the Union. 

There is no foreseeable end to the dispute 
which this resolution would open up between 
States and the Federal Government over the 
contents of the seabed. An estimated $3 
billion worth of sulfur is know to exist in 
addition to the oil and natural gas. Still 
other valuable national assets as yet un- 
known may be present. As the Supreme 
Court said: Today the controversy is over 
oil. Tomorrow it may be over some other 
substance or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself.” 

The Post-Dispatch has been in the battle 
over offshore oil since it began in earnest 
8 years ago. We said on October 17, 1945, 
that “against any effort to use our 3 
oil to any smaller purpose than the defens 
of our Nation, the only course is to fight.” 
Nothing has happened in the world to lend 
that intention less urgency in the inter- 
vening years, and much has happened to lend 
it more. 

The President ought to give studious and 
serious consideration to the accumulation 
of logic which speaks against this measure. 
He should not consider himself bound to 
error by opinions expressed when by his own 

m he knew little of either the facts 
or the law. He cannot want to give the color 
of his signature to a quid pro quo of oil 
for votes in Texas and California, which cast 
their electoral ballots for him, and in Louisi- 
ana, a traditionally Democratic State which 
he narrowly lost to Governor Stevenson. 

It is a decision of the gravest moment for 
the Senate, and for the President, as for the 
Nation, 


The Sturdy Corporate Homesteader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 25, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
will appear in the May issue of Harper’s 
magazine an article entitled “The Sturdy 
Corporate Homesteader,” written by Ber- 
nard DeVoto. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] left the article with me 
and asked me to have it inserted in the 
Recorp, which I agreed to do. He as- 
sured me that he had permission to have 
the article inserted in the Recorp. It is 
a wonderful article. It is written by one 
of the most effective, courageous battlers 
for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, and one of the most able jour- 
nalists in our country, the great Bernard 
DeVoto, who has written over the years 
many articles on the problem of preserv- 
ing, protecting, and conserving for fu- 
ture generations of America its great 
rich treasure and heritage of all our peo- 
ple in our natural resources. 

As Senators know, he writes monthly 
in the section of Harper’s called “The 
Easy Chair.” The article to be published 
in the May number is very stimulating. 
The spirit of it is so in line with the con- 
servation objectives of the little band of 
liberals in the Senate who have been 
fighting for weeks in opposition to what 
we consider to be a very unsound and 
unwise giveaway program with respect 
to a very valuable segment of our nat- 
ural resources that I think it particularly 
appropriate that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp, as follows: 

THE Easy CHAIR 
(By Bernard DeVoto) 
THE STURDY CORPORATE HOMESTEADER 

In a happier time, so a United States 
Chamber of Commerce speaker tells us, the 
Government used the public domain to “give 
every man a chance to earn land for him- 
self through his own skill and hard work.” 
This is the sturdy homemaker sob with which 
the air will presently resound when this gen- 
tleman's associates get to work on Congress. 
He may have been thinking of the California 
redwood forest. It was so attractive a part 
of the public domain that in this generation 
we have had to raise millions of dollars from 
rich men and school children to buy back 
a few acres of it here and there for the 
public. 

Under a measure called the Timber and 
Stone Act, a homemaker who had his first 
citizenship papers could buy 160 acres of 
redwood forest from the Government for 
$2.50 an acre, less than a panel for your 
living room costs. Agents of a lumber com- 
pany would go to a sailors’ boarding house 
on the San Francisco waterfront. They 
would press a gang of homemakers and 
lead them to a courthouse to take out first 
papers. Then they went to a land office and 
each filed claim to 160 acres of redwood: a 
quarter section whose number the lumber 
company had supplied. At a lawyer's office 
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they transferred to the lumber company the 
homesteads they had earned by skill and 
hard work, received $50 for services ren- 
dered, and could go back to the boarding 
house. “Fifty dollars was the usual fee,” a 
historian says, “although the amount soon 
fell to $10 or $5 and eventually to the price 
of a glass of beer.” 

Under this act 4 million acres of publicly 
owned timber passed into corporate owner- 
ship at a small fraction of its value, and 
95 percent of it by fraud. Under other acts 
supposed to give every man a chance to earn 
land for himself, enormously greater acre- 
ages came to the same end with the sturdy 
homemaker's help. 

The laws stipulated that the homemaker 
must be in good faith. Erecting a habitable 
dwelling on his claim would prove that he 
was. Or if it was irrigable land, he had to 
bring water to it, for a homemaker would 
need water. Under a couple of dozen aliases 
apiece, employees of land companies or cat- 
tle companies would file claim to as many 
quarter-sections or half-sections of the pub- 
lic domain, and after 6 months would com- 
mute them, get title to them, at $1.25 per 
acre. The sworn testimony of witnesses 
would prove that they had brought water to 
the claim; there was no reason for the wit- 
nesses to add they had brought it in a can, 
Or the witnesses swore that they had seen 
water on the homestead, and so they had, 
having helped to throw it there cupful by 
cupful. Or to erect a 12-by-14 cabin on a 
claim would prove good faith. Homemaker 
and witnesses neglected to mention that this 
habitable dwelling was 12 by 14 inches, not 
feet. Alternatively, a shingled residence es- 
tablished that the homemaker intended to 
live on his claim; one could be created by 
fastening a couple of shingles to each side of 
a tent below the ridgepole. Sometimes a 
scrupulous corporation would build a gen- 
uine log cabin 12 by 14 feet, mount it on 
wagon wheels, and have the boys drive it 
from claim to claim, getting the homemaker 
a lot of public domain in a few hours. In 
a celebrated instance in Utah the efficiency 
of this device was increased by always push- 
ing the truck over the corner where four 
quarter-sections met. 

In 6 months the homemakers, who mean- 
while had been punching cows or clerking in 
town, commuted their two dozen parcels of 
the public domain. They transferred them 
to their employers and moved on to earn 
two dozen. more quarter-sections apiece by 
their skill and hard work. Many millions of 
acres of publicly-owned farmland and graz- 
ing land thus passed economically into the 
possession of corporate homemakers. If the 
corporation was a land company it might get 
half a million acres convenient to a railroad 
right-of-way or within a proposed irrigation 
district. Or a cattle company could thus 
acquire a hundred thousand acres that mo- 
nopolized the water supply for miles and so 
graze a million acres of the public domain 
entirely free of charge. 

Lumber companies could operate even 
more cheaply. Their employees need not 
pay $1.25 per acre or wait to commute their 
claims. They could pay a location fee, say 
$6 per 320 acres and the company could 
forthwith clear-cut the timber and let the 
claims lapse. At 20 cents an acre virgin 
stands of white or ponderosa pine, Douglas 
fir, or Norway or Colorado spruce was almost 
as good a buy as some of the dam sites which, 
our propagandist hopes, will presently be 
offered to the power companies. 

These are typical, routine, second-magni- 
tude land frauds in the history of the public 
domain out West—to describe the bigger ones 
would require too much space. Enough that 
in the golden age of landgrabs, the total area 
of the public domain proved up and lived on 
by actual homesteaders amounted to only a 
trivial fraction of the area fraudulently ac- 
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quired by land companies, cattle companies, 
and lumber companies. Among the com- 
pelling reasons why the present public-land 
reserves had to be set aside was the headlong 
monopolization of the public domain that 
was threatening the West with peonage. 


Those reserves were also made to halt the 


waste of natural resources which the United 
States has dissipated more prodigally than 
any other nation. They had to be made so 
that a useful part of our national wealth 
could be preserved, developed, wisely man- 
aged, and intelligently used in future times. 
They had to be made so that the watersheds 
which control the destiny of the West could 
be safeguarded. But no one should forget 
for a moment that they were, besides, neces- 
sary to prevent eastern and foreign corpora- 
tions from taking over the whole West by 
fraud, bribery, and engineered bankruptcy. 

The land frauds and the landgrabs com- 
pose the shabbiest chapter in our history. 
We have had 75 years now of conservation 
as a Government policy, of husbanding, 
developing, and using the publicly owned 
natural resources for the public benefit. So 
we have grown used to believing that such 
corruption, such raids on the Treasury, such 
blind imbecility were ended for all time. 
But at this moment some powerful interests 
are preaching that what was intolerable cor- 
ruption on a scale of half a million acres 
becomes wise public policy if you up the scale 
to half a billion acres. They are calling on 
Congress to legalize a final, conclusive raid 
on the publicly owned resources of the 
United States. 

This one would be for keeps and it would 
put the Government itself into the land- 
fraud racket. Officials of the Government, 
true enough, were sometimes in that racket 
in the past, from $2-a-day deputy clerks 
in the General Land Office on up to Senators 
and Secretaries of the Interior. Always be- 
fore, however, the Government regarded them 
as common criminals. It threw them out, 
sent to jail those it could get the goods 
on, and did what it could to repair the 
damage. Now Congress is asked to legiti- 
matize and legalize what it used to make 
them felons for trying to do. It is asked, 
with an effrontery so great that it has not 
yet been widely perceived, to perpetrate by 
its own deliberate act a land fraud beside 
which any in our shameful period would 
appear insignificant. 

As I write this, at mid-March, we have 
not learned by what means the citizens of 
45 States will have their property alienated 
on behalf of three States. Senator HoL- 
LAND's bill to convey to Texas, Louisiana, 
and California the publicly owned oil under 
the marginal sea has had slow going. The 
Attorney General has perceived some impair- 
ments of sovereignty and some administra- 
tive difficulties that were not visible when 
the tidelands were a bait for voters. There 
has arisen the interesting possibility that 
New Mexico or Missouri or some other in- 
land State which owns part of that oil may 
bring suit on the ground that Congress has 
no constitutional power to give it to any 
State. At least a part of the administra- 
tion is showing some regret for its campaign 
commitment. But it is committed and we 
may assume that the Supreme Court will 
find some opening through which it can 
follow the election returns. 

So be it, but let’s be clear about the tide- 
lands episode. There has never been any 
doubt that the natural resources thus 
handed over to three States belong to the 
public, to the people of all the States. The 
Supreme Court has three times declared that 
they do; indeed in one of the cases which 
the Court was adjudicating, the State of 
Louisiana stipulated that they do. What we 
shall see, then, will be governmental con- 
version of public property. That the raiders 
were three States does not alter the fact 


that this is a successful raid on the public 
heritage. 

So, with that precedent, what next? Sen- 
ator BUTLER of Nebraska, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, has announced that when the tide- 
lands business is finished his committee will 
take up proposals for still more important 
attacks on our property. First the commit- 
tee will deal with proposed measures to turn 
over the public lands to the States, then 
with similar measures to turn over the public 
power installations. This means, as the 
tidelands bills do not, the sale of public 
property to private corporations—the only 
reason for giving the public lands to the 
States is that the States will sell them. Un- 
able to buy the public heritage from the 
Federal Government, corporations will be 
able to buy them at fire-sale prices from 11 
Western States. They belong to the people 
of 48 States, the people of the 11 States have 
borne maybe 2 percent of the cost of pro- 
tecting and developing them, patriotic pri- 
vate enterprise can bid them in cheap, and 
everybody should be happy, more or less. 

Among those who testified on the tide- 
lands question before Senator BUTLER'S com- 
mittee was Mr. Oscar L. Chapman, lately 
Secretary of the Interior. He was afraid, he 
said, that the tidelands action would “estab- 
lish the pattern for the greatest giveaway 
program in the history of the world.” He 
added, “For years powerful pressure groups 
have been attempting to raid various parts 
of the public domain. They are now redou- 
bling their efforts.” Mr. Chapman was en- 
tirely right. He mentioned the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1947 it supported 
the notorious effort of stockgrowing inter- 
ests to grab (at a few cents an acre) large 
areas of the national forests, the national 
parks, and other public reservations. Public 
opinion stopped the stockmen cold and 
scared the Chamber into reversing its stand 
for a while. Now it is again agitating for 
the sale of public lands to private (that is, 
corporate) parties and is broadcasting re- 
markably misleading propaganda. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has 
lined up beside it, with propaganda equally 
mendacious and much subtler. For the first 
time in a generation big lumber interests are 
supporting the raid. As always the stockmen 
are out in front, happily carrying the ball 
for stronger and cannier groups that happily 
let them carry it. Previously circumspect 
power companies have come out from be- 
hind their public relations programs and 
various granges and farm bureaus have 
signed up. 

In short, desirous ears have heard the 
sound of a great perhaps which they hope 
they can convert to the great amen. The 
day of jubilo may be about to dawn. The 
Federal Government's 75 years of fidelity to 
the public interest, the millions of dollars 
of public money spent to maintain and de- 
velop the public lands, the long husbanding 
and use of them for the benefit of all the 
people—this is acknowledged to have been a 
memorable and splendid thing. For lo, this 
policy has multiplied the value of the public 
assets a thousandfold—and now the harvest 
can be reaped by those prepared to cash in 
on it. A business administration means 
business, doesn’t it? Prolonging Federal 
protection of this public interest would be 
bureaucratic tyranny and inefficiency, 
wouldn't it? There is so big a melon to be 
cut that not to cut it would be creeping 
socialism—let’s go. Or, wheresoever the car- 
cass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. 

It is quite a carcass. Mr. Chapman told 
Senator BuTLeR’s committee that the public 
lands “contain an estimated 4 billion barrels 
of oil, enough oil shale to produce 130 billion 
barrels of crude oil, 111 trillion cubic feet of 
gas, and 324 billion tons of coal.” These are 
sample figures; Mr. Chapman said nothing 
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a Hut timber, grass, electric power plants, 
sites for future ones, irrigation and other 
water potentials, precious metals, other min- 
erals, and the rest of the miscellany now 
owned by the public—by everybody, includ- 
ing you. He said that a rough estimate of 
their value in the United States, not count- 
ing Alaska, made it well over a trillion dol- 
lars. Nobody can think of a trillion dollars; 
the sum is only a symbol. But it gives the 
scale of the proposed operation of transfer- 
ring publicly owned property to the States, 
so that whatever corporations may prove to 
be in the best position can buy it for a 
fraction of what it is worth. Every bill that 
Senator Bur.Ler’s committee will proceed to 
take up could be titled, an act to enrich 
stockholders at the expense of taxpayers. 

In the cruder age there had to be a pre- 
tense that the homemaker was to benefit 
but there can’t be now, for no land suitable 
for homesteading is left. Instead, the public 
lands are to be disposed of on the sound busi- 
ness principle that they are a storehouse 
of raw materials of value to corporations. 
The great stands of timber will go to Big 
Lumber, oil and oil shale to Big Oil, minerals 
and chemicals to Big Mining, public power- 
plants and sites for future ones to Big Power. 
Nor is there any pretense that the desirous 
western shibboleths will be regarded: the 
local enterprise and home rule that were to 
emancipate the plundered province from 
absentee ownership. The power company 
that is prepared to build an installation in 
Hells Canyon which will generate 40 percent 
of the power the Government planned to is 
not an Idaho corporation. It is not even a 
western corporation; it is chartered in Maine 
and owned by Boston trusts. 

The landgrabbers of the golden age were 
smalltime, A cattle company’s 200,000 acres 
of public grazing land at $1.25, a lumber 
company's half million acres of publicly 
owned Douglas fir at $2.50 and a glass of 
beer—they are police-court stuff compared 
to a political job that undertakes to knock 
off half a billion acres of public land in a 
single session of Congress. This proposed 
steal is so large that its size is counted on to 
conceal it—like ultraviolet light and super- 
sonic sound it is to escape attention. But it 
is under way. The bills are drawn, Con- 
gressmen have been found who will intro- 
duce them and direct their course, and Sen- 
ator BUTLER has agreed to clear the decks. 

Mr. Chapman told the committee that the 
estimate of a trillion dollars was only a rough 
guess, was in fact much too low. And, he 
said, “if this administration is intent upon 
following a giveaway policy, the people are 
at least entitled to know what and how much 
is being given away.” So he proposed that a 
commission be established to inventory and 
appraise the public property that is to be- 
come corporate assets. It is an excellent 
suggestion. We are being told every few 
minutes that business is on trial now, that 
this administration will give business its 
chance to prove itself, and everything ought 
to be done on the best business principles, 
Establish the commission and have it hire 
Price, Waterhouse. 

The trouble is that such a study would 
put an end to Operation Götterdämmerung 
on the public lands. Publication of its re- 
sults would instantly blow this culminating 
land fraud sky high. As a matter of fact 
that is going to happen anyway. The script 
is O. K. but the casting is wrong; it calls 
for the public to be docile and for Congress 
to be fools. 

A very distant association with the Credit 
Mobilier—railroad-land fraud—kept James 
G. Blaine, and it may be Schuyler Colfax, 
too, out of the White House. There was 
William Lorimer, of Illinois; expelled from 
the Senate for corrupt practices rooted in 
timber-land fraud. There was Senator John 
Mitchell, of Oregon, found guilty of timber- 
land fraud but dying before he could serve 
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his sentence. Albert B. Fall, Secretary of 
the Interior, went to jail—oil-land fraud, 
Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, left a blasted name to history—coal- 
land fraud. A lot of lesser names have dis- 
appeared from the newspapers but not from 
memory. When you hear them or look them 
up in books they give off, after all these 
years, the odor of corruption. Land fraud 
always did and it always will. 

The redwood-forest deals, the Oregon tim- 
ber frauds, Teapot Dome—they were pea- 
nuts, birdseed, compared to what this crew 
of blue-sky pitchmen are asking Congress 
to slip over on us now. But the stench still 
rises from them and drifts down history and 
over Capitol Hill. Congress will sit this one 
out, the carefully planned agenda notwith- 
standing. 


Address Delivered by the Governor of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
$ Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, at the conven- 
tion of Speedwriters School Administra- 
tors, held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
April 25, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THREE MONTHS OF CHANGE 


(An address by Theodore R. McKeldin, Goy- 
ernor of Maryland) 


This Nation is shedding at last the flabbi- 
ness and fat acquired in a score of years, and 
is flexing once more the mighty young mus- 
cles which won the greatness and glory of 
our past, in peace as well as in war. 

We have learned the hard way that big 
government is not strong government. 

We have learned the sad way that a policy 
of appeasement and indecision toward those 
who would enslave the world is not a policy 
of wisdom. 

We have learned the costly way that the 

` baiting of business is bad business for Gov- 
ernment and for the people. 

We have learned again that which we 
never should have forgotten—that the real, 
solid strength of America lies in its free- 
enterprise system—freedom for capital, free- 
dom for labor. 

We have again become aware that our na- 
tional economy is a living thing, nourished 
on the air of freedom, weakened by the 
shackles of super-Government control. 

Yes, we have had 3 months of change— 
and there is more, much more, to come. We 
are reversing the retrogressive and flagitious 
trends of 20 years. 

The Federal Government shows good signs 
of good sense in returning to its proper po- 
sition—that of an agency for these United 
and Sovereign States—with certain major 
and highly important tasks assigned to it— 
the most important of which is the common 
defense. 

The President has indicated his desire to 
have the States resume more of their historic 
responsibilities. His administration already 
has moved in the definite direction of re- 
ducing the size and eliminating some of the 
activities of the National Establishment. 

For the first time in 20 years, the number 
of Federal workers is being reduced instead 


of increased. After only 1 month, the Fed- 
eral personnel list was lessened by nearly 
8,000 names, and the shrinkage continues. 

The Government is getting out of the field 
of private business, away from the mire of 
socialism and near-socialism in which it has 
wallowed for too many years. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, creature of haste in time of depres- 
sion, monster of uncontrolled growth in years 
of precarious prosperity, purveyor of pelf to 
the parasites of privilege at the pinnacle of 
its pernicious power, happily is soon to 
expire. 

Great plants built by the Government for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber will be 
sold to private industry, and operated by 
men who know the business of making 
that very important commodity and its fin- 
ished products of commerce. 

The Government also will dispose of the 
barge lines which it operates on the Missis- 
sippi River, and they will be run by pilots, 
not politicians. 

We can be confident, too, that the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, a great future 
force for good in time of peace, will become 
more and more the responsibility of that 
free and private industry—American indus- 
try—which led in the development of all 
new products of trade and commerce since 
the automobile came to stay. 

Those stentorian statesmen who talk Fed- 
eral economy out of one side of their re- 
spective mouths and demanded more Fed- 
eral spending in their home States or dis- 
tricts out of the other side are being evicted 
from their accustomed place around the old 
pork barrel. 

The pork projects are being put into deep 
freeze and will be brought out only when 
needed and when it is definitely demon- 
strated that each is a proper project for the 
Federal Government, not when some Mem- 
ber of Congress needs a dam, an airport, or a 
military installation to win him votes in the 
next election. 

These and other areas of economy by the 
Federal Government will lead eventually to 
a balanced Federal budget and to tax reduc- 
tion. Indeed, there seems to be little doubt 
in official circles now that the excess-profits 
tax on business will end on July 1, and 
there is a good possibility, too, for a cut, 
perhaps of 10 percent, in individual income 
taxes at an early date. 

The change of these past 3 months has 
not been in domestic government alone. 

In the areas of war—cold and hot—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has seized the initiative for 
the United States, and we intend to keep it. 

The President’s well-timed words and bold 
statesmanship have put Russia’s new Premier 
Malenkov on the defensive—and it is on the 
defensive that he must remain. 

Our vacillating containment policy of the 
past has been superseded by the Eisenhower 
doctrine which calls for the right, on the 
part of all peoples, to choose their own 
forms of government and their own rulers. 

A truce in Korea where the sons of America 
and her allies still suffer and die is, of course, 
the logical next step toward peace—but it 
would be only ene step. With a truce—and 
not before—we could talk about a free elec- 
tion for the Korean people—North and 
South. 

Even with that accomplished, the political 
offensive must be continued. We must not 
be lulled into a false security by truce or 
even peace in one area of the world. The 
goal must be a lasting peace everywhere, free 
of enslavement over any unwilling people. 

An Austrian treaty could and should fol- 
low a settlement of the Korean difficulties if 
Russia has any desire for progress toward 
peace. 

Free elections in Germany—all of Ger- 
many, East and West—would be another 
demonstration of a will to peace. 

Conferences on disarmament, trade or any 
other subjects of peaceful living would be 
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wasted time without these and other pre- 
liminary evidences of a desire for peace. 

We know and the Kremlin rulers know 
that communism. cannot win in any free 
election. Communism wins by bullets, 
threats and bluff—not by ballots. 

But we know, too, that discontentment 
continues to rise in the countries which now 
play satellite to Russia, and we must con- 
tinue our offensive on the political front and 
on the propaganda front until the tyrant 
aggressors themselves shall seek to save what 
they can, even if it is only the retention of 
their power in Russia—and, unless they 
mend their oppressive ways, even that power 
must some day crumble under the constant 
pressures within the souls of men for free- 
dom and human dignity. 

While this process toward peace goes on— 
and it is, of necessity, a slow process—we 
cannot sacrifice our military strength. Any 
weakening in this department would be re- 
cession from the strong stand taken by the 
President. 

We may, to be sure, reduce spending some- 
what in line with efficiency, and even more 
where our immediate requirements are 
lessened by a truce. 

A truce in Korea could bring a reduction 
of more than $8 billion in our defense spend- 
ing, but even with that, we still would be 
spending more than forty billions in this 
department, including our own Armed 
Forces, aid to our friends abroad, atomic 
weapons, and supplies for the future. 

But there will be no demobilization with- 
out a true, controlled peace—a peace super- 
vised and policed by the United Nations or 
some similar international establishment 
with authority to enforce the rules of such 
a peace. 

Thus we have the prospect for some time 
to come of a continuing arms race, but at 
the same time a true pattern for peace. 

The Soviet Union has its invitation to 
participate in a free world society—not, as 
the President put it, with the empty prom- 
ises of mere rhetoric, but with demonstrative 
deeds. 

We have the early hope that although 
our sons will continue to be conscripted into 
service, there may be no hot war into which 
they will be sent. 

We have the more distant hope that the 
sons of our sons may live in a world restored 
to sanity, where war will be looked upon as a 
dark dream of a startling past. 

You, as educators, have this hope to impart 
to those who will come to you for training— 
the hope of a peaceful world where young 
men and young women can make sound plans 
for their own futures and for the building 
of a better world. 

As business educators, you will have other, 
particular hopes to impart. 

You will be training young people for work 
in businesses freed from the stifling controls 
of the recent past. 

You will be training them for life in a 
land that has passed through the threat of 
socialism, where individual initiative has 
become again a thing of value—where merit 
once more shall be rewarded with advance- 
ment, 

They will be living under representative 
government where the Congress made up of 
their representatives, again is in the ascend- 
ance, and where the President is free of the 
desires and ambitions of dictatorship, 

The dollars which they shall earn have 
regained strength and have new standing in 
the market places, after two decades in which 
they were undermined by the deafeatist doc- 
trine of inflation. 

In their world of business, they will find 
that our new Department of Justice has dis- 
continued the punitive attitude toward busi- 
ness which was the rule in the past two 
decades. Honest initiative and expansion of 
industry shall be encouraged rather than 
hindered. 
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It is not a perfect picture. There still is 
a war in Korea, There remains the threat 
of another and terrible world war. There 
are peoples still enslaved and peoples threat- 
ened with enslavement. 

But, for the first time since the legions of 
Adolf Hitler swarmed into Poland and over 
the low countries of Europe, there is real 
hope. The appeasement efforts of peace- 
loving countries—the appeasement on which 
the sabre rattlers thrived—has been set 
aside. The initiative has been transferred 
at last to the side of freedom and decency. 
Call it aggression if you will. It is aggression 
for a lasting peace. 

You, as teachers and supervisors of teach- 
ers, have a considerable responsibility in this 
return of America to her old, honored place 
of strength, courage, and pride. 

It is a strength, a courage, and a pride 
which must be maintained through the years 
ahead—not alone by you and me, but by 
those who come after us—those who will take 
over the reins of industry, business, labor, 
the professions, and government—the boys 
and girls, the young men and women in the 
schools of today and in the schools of to- 
morrow. 

In the very recent years of the shameful 
policy of negativity in our international re- 
lations, some of our schools proved fertile 
ground for the development of subversion 
in young minds. Young minds seek a posi- 
tive approach to problems, and those with- 
out the capacity to develop, nourish, and 
expound their own positive approach, and 
who failed to find one in the attitude of our 
national leadership, too often reached out 
for that which was offered them—and, far 
too often, that was the false doctrine of 
totalitarianisny. 

Now, thank God, we have the positive ap- 
proach—the courageous attitude—in our na- 
tional leadership—something to which we 
can point as we tell our youth that this 
young Republic of ours is still the most lib- 
eral of all forms of temporal government— 
still the last, best hope of earth. 

Yes, we can tell them with conviction and 
in pride that in these past 3 months of 
change and in the months and years to come 
we are shedding at last the flabbiness and 
fat—yes, and the fear—acquired in a score 
of years—and that we are flexing once more 
the mighty young muscles which won the 
greatness and the glory of our past, in peace 
as well as in war. 
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Appropriations for Office of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 26, 1953. 
The Honorable JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, Ð. C. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: As you know I resigned 
from the position of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education on April 22, 1953, partic- 
ularly in protest against the failure of the 
Government to provide the funds needed by 
the Office of Education to discharge its 
legally imposed responsibilities under Public 
Law 550 (82d Congress). I could not coun- 
tenance the serious damage to the program 
of the Office and to the morale of its fine 


staff which resulted from this action. I 
took this step of resignation also because 
the budget for 1954 sent to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor and Welfare by the 
Bureau of the Budget contains additional 
reductions which will further impair the 
work of the Office of Education. 

I want, however, to express to you my 
very great gratitude for the efforts you 
made in the recent meeting of the House 
Subcommittee on Education and Labor to 
bring to the attention of the Congress the 
serious damage that has been done to the 
Office of Education by the failure of this 
committee to recommend the funds needed 
to carry out its responsibilities under Pub- 
lic Law 550. I am sure educators in your 
own State of Rhode Island and throughout 
the United States will applaud your efforts. 

As I leave this office I want to thank you 
also for your understanding and support 
during the past 4 years while you were 
chairman of the committee before which 
I had to justify the budget of the Office of 
Education. Though you were not always 
able to recommend the full sums we asked, 
you urged the appropriation of funds needed 
at least for the essential services. I am sure 
you know, too, that I attempted to admin- 
minister the office with increasing efficiency 
and with the most effective use of the tax- 
payer's dollars. I regret therefore that the 
strength which was added to the office 
through these years has now in large part 
been lost through the recent action of the 
committee which I realize you did not en- 
dorse, 

My relationships with the Members of 
Congress have been very pleasant. The 
vast majority of them have a keen sense 
of the value of education. I am confident 
that most Members of the present Con- 
gress, though they see the need for economy, 
us indeed I do, if they had had a full under- 
standing of the case which I presented to 
the Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
would have voted the small sum neces- 
sary to prevent the damage that has re- 
sulted to the Office of Education, 

With personal regards and good wishes, 
Iam, 
2 Yours sincerely, 

EARL J. MCGRATH. 


Lost Military Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Lost Leadership,” deal- 


ing with the military situation. It was 


published in the Boston Herald of 
April 14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lost LEADERSHIP 

This is a major military scandal: 

Those men—both civilian and military— 
who have had the ultimate responsibility 
for the defense of the United States have 
indicted themselves of incompetence by 
their testimony before the Senate committee 
investigating the ammunition shortage in 
Korea. 

That fact is of greater importance than 
the limit on shells at the front, the miles 
of red tape in the Army, the dangerous 
independence of the Ordnance Department. 
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The pointed questioning of Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH’s group has led di- 
rectly to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, former 
Army Secretary Pace, former Defense Secre- 
tary Lovett, and the National Security 
Council under the direction of President 
Truman. And there is no indication that 
Defense Secretary Wilson or Army Secretary 
Stevens has improved the situation. 

The problem is not one of organization, 
but of men. 

Mr. Lovett has testified that he did not 
learn of the ammunition shortage for a 
year. He said he was unable to do anything 
about it through the chain of command. 
He could not touch some of the Army de- 
partments directly at fault. 

This means— 

1. All the military leaders up to and in- 
cluding the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who knew about the ammunition 
shortage, hid that vital weakness from the 
man charged with the control of the entire 
defense effort. 

2. That the Secretary of Defense was un- 
able to exert any control over the military, 
although our system insists on civilian con- 
trol of military power. 

Mr. Pace’s testimony indicated the same 
troubles. 

This is the way the record reads now. 
Our military men who knew what was going 
on, hid the facts from the civilians who 
were charged with the direction of the de- 
fense effort. 

The military men did not correct the 
faults. They covered up and left it at that. 
They were guilty of poor management of 
their own affairs. 

The civilians who were supposedly the ex- 
perts on administration and management 
were even more at fault. They did not have 
the executive ability to cut through the su- 
perficialities and get at the nub of the prob- 
lem. And they were impotent about what 
they did know. 

The final indictment of both military and 
civilian leaders is that there has been no 
military policy on the ammunition shortage, 
or even on Korea, revealed by the Senate 
investigation, 

The buck-passing before the Senate is not 
nearly so shocking as the buck-passing that 
has gone on at the head of our Military Es- 
tablishment for years. Not one of our top 
defense leaders has been able to step for- 
ward and say, “This was our policy on am- 
munition in Korea. We may have been wrong 
but we studied the facts and our profes- 
sional opinion was to do this and so.” 

No one so far has come forward to define 
just what an ammunition shortage is. 

The Senate hearings have revealed a state 
of executive indecision and irresponsibility 
at the very top of our military organization, 
And that is the kind of weakness which al- 
lowed the Germans to circle the Maginot 
Line. 


Equalization Duties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced in the House a bill, H. R. 4818, 
which has the double-edged purpose of 
protecting agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducers from imports which are con- 
stantly forcing pricesdown by competing 
at below-parity levels. 

America has outstripped the world in 
production. It is commonly agreed that 
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we must pay a parity, or an equitable, 
price for our domestically produced ma- 
terials if we are to maintain our econ- 
omy on a sound basis. Is it fair then to 
ask those same domestically produced 
articles to compete for their own market 
at a price which is less than their cost 
of production, or parity? 

This bill would amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 by requiring that the Secretary 
of the Treasury impose an equalization 
duty whenever the import price of sup- 
ported agricultural commodities is less 
than its full parity price and whenever 
the price of critical minerals is less than 
the “cost of production” parity. 

The tariff would be a flexible one 
which would fluctuate directly with the 
parity price and it would be an auto- 
matic one, going into effect after the 
Secretary of Agriculture sets up a new 
parity formula. 

The mineral producer has found him- 
self in about the same situation as the 
agricultural producer. Imports, often 
subsidized by foreign governments, are 
flooding our markets and the price of the 
domestic production is being forced 
down. 

Because of this, I have made provi- 
sions, similar to those covering agricul- 
ture, for a parity tariff on certain criti- 
cal minerals. These critical minerals are 
the ones set up by Defense Minerals Or- 
der No. 1 of December 29, 1950, and in- 
clude such vital minerals as lead, zinc, 
iron, manganese, aluminum, copper, tin, 
and mica, 

The bill grants authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish a 


parity price on these critical minerals on 


the basis of the domestic cost of produc- 
tion of the mineral as averaged for all 
domestic producers. This would also be 
an automatic, flexible tariff which would 
become effective after the Secretary of 
the Interior has declared the parity price 
thereon. 

A productive and prosperous America 
is the first essential in determining and 
maintaining our foreign and domestic 
policies and a prosperous America de- 
pends in large part upon the payment of 
parity, or equitable prices for what we 
buy, whether imported or domestically 
produced. 

This bill has but one main purpose—to 
assure an American price to American 
products. Foreign imports are welcomed 
into this country to help supply Ameri- 
can demand and to compete with Amer- 
ican producers but those imports should 
compete on a fair basis—an American 
standard of living basis. 

At the time when our railroads were 
being developed, this country was faced 
with a decision similar to the present 
one—whether to put on a tariff or to 
allow England to produce the steel for 
the railroads. 

Lincoln, in commenting that he did not 
know much about tariffs, said, “But here 
is one thing I do know. If we produce 
the rails ourselves, we will have both the 
rails and the money.” Because of that 
decision, we maintained a tariff on steel 
and the steel industry has become so 
important that it now produces 50 per- 
cent of the steel output of the entire 
world. 


It is my contention, in introducing 
this bill, that we owe that same oppor- 
tunity to the mineral and agricultural 
industries of America. 


The 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF .CALIFORNIA 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the El Cajon Val- 
ley News: 


THE 83D CONGRESS 

When the 83d Congress began last Janu- 
ary, Speaker Jox MARTIN, Republican, Mas- 
sachusetts, set its tenor. He said the great 
objective of the Republican administration 
is to successfully conclude the Korea war and 
to convert our present war-born prosperity 
to a prosperity based on peace. 

The Congress is in its fourth month now 
and an examination discloses pretty well 
where the Republicans are laying stress to 
achieve their end. 

As was to be expected, they are out to re- 
duce Federal spending. 

If they can balance the budget and restore 
a sound economy while solving the war 
emergency, they will be well on their way to 
success, 

As the budget stands now—or as it stood 
when Truman handed it to the new Con- 
gress—we will go about $8 million deeper 
into debt this year. 

But not if JOHN Taster, Republican, New 
York, has his way. This veteran legislator 
is chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee which handles all revenue bills. 

He makes three major recommendations 
to achieve the desired reduction in spend- 
ing: (1) Cut from the budget the $7.5 bil- 
lion earmarked for this year's foreign-aid 
program; (2) make no appropriations to the 
military; and (3) allot no money for civilian 
relief this year. 

On their face, these are startling proposals. 
But Representative TABER points out we 
have already appropriated enough money to 
keep foreign-aid program running, full tilt, 
for the next 3 years. Likewise, the military 
has enough money for the next 2 years and 
the Federal relief program, in money, is a 
full year ahead of itself. 

To appropriate money so far in advance, 
to use JoHN TasEr’s phrase, “allows too long 
a lead time.” 

If the Republicans adopt Tanrn's recom- 
mendations and in doing so manage to bal- 
ance the budget, Representative Dan REED’S 


(Republican). New York, bill to reduce ev- 


erybody’s personal income tax by at least 
11 percent will have a better-than-even 
chance to pass, 

President Eisenhower has said—as has 
Senator Tarr—he opposes any tax reduction 
this year. But if Representative TABER can 
get through his meat-ax cut and a surplus 
looms—as well it might—they will change 
their minds. 

Next to restoring our economy to a sound 
footing, foreign policy is rightfully playing 
the dominant part in the new Republican 
administration’s mind. 

What overall plans have been made is not 
yet clear at this writing. Nor are their 
details which, quite properly, will remain 
secret. 

But with brains now in the State Depart- 
ment and unquestioned loyalty in John Fos- 
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ter Dulles, things are looking up. His trip 
to Europe shook both socialist-ridden Eng- 
land and hesitant France. They have 
learned through his visit they now must 
fish or cut bait. 

However formidable appear the problems 
of Korea, South Africa, the Pakistan-India 
squabble, the Iranian oil dispute, the inter- 
minable Arab-Israel bickering, Indochina, 
Formosa, and the rest, with men of good 
will in charge, they can be surmounted. 

MARTIN, TABER, REED, et al, as leaders of the 
great 80th Congress, did it before. Now, 
with a sympathetic executive branch, they 
may do it again, 


Oil Group Headed by West Virginia Re- 
publican National Committeeman Ad- 
vised Closing Synthetic-Fuel Plant at 
Louisiana, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
April 21, 1953. The article entitled “Oil 
Group Headed by GOP Chief Advised 
Closing Plant at Louisiana” follows: 


On. Group HEADED BY GOP CHIEF ADVISED 
CLOSING PLANT AT LOUISIANA—WALTER 5. 
HALLANAN’sS PETROLEUM CoUNCIL, Ser UP To 
COUNSEL INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, MADE AD- 
VERSE REPORT ON FUEL FACILITY 

(By George H. Hall) 

WASHINGTON, April 21—An adverse report 
on the operation of the Louisiana (Mo.) syn- 
thetic-fuel plant was given the Department 
of the Interior last February by an oil indus- 
try committee headed by Walter S. Hallanan, 
vice chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, it was learned today. 

The report was made by the National Pe- 
troleum Council, a group set up in 1946 to 
advise the Department on matters of in- 
terest to the industry. 

Louis C. McCabe, Chief of the Fuels and 
Explosives Division of the Bureau of Mines, 
who was responsible for the decision to shut 
the synthetic plant, said yesterday at a hear- 
ing of a Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee that the Council recommended the 
closure but exerted no pressure. 

Hallanan is head of the Plymouth Oil Co. 
of Pittsburgh and is Republican national 
committeeman from West Virginia. He was 
chairman of arrangements of the Republi- 
can National Convention in Chicago last 
July. 

McCabe told the Senate subcommittee he 
had been forced to accept a $2 million budget 
cut and decided to apply it to the Louisiana 
facility. 

QUESTIONS BY KILGORE 


Senator HARLEY KILGORE, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, said the closure order, an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay last week had defense of the 
realm aspects, and he wanted to know what 
would happen to the plant if it was shut 
down and if an arrangement could not be 
made for private industry to continue oper- 
ation. 

The facility, said McCabe, would deteri- 
orate rapidly. He estimated it would cost 
$600,000 to $1,000,000 to place the installa- 
tion in standby condition, and that 3 years 
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was about as long a period as it could be 
kept in standby without serious deteriora- 
tion. Kutcore said the plant would be 
junked in about 5 years. 

Subcommittee Chairman Guy Corpon, Re- 
publican, of Oregon, asked whether the 
plant could be used for production of am- 
monia. Three lines for making synthetic 
ammonia from natural gas are in standby 
at the plant. 

McCabe said it would cost about $1 million 
to put these lines into production. He 
added that within a very few years it might 
become commercially impracticable to pro- 
duce ammonia from natural gas. 


PREFERENCE FOR SHALE 


McCabe said no political considerations 
entered into his recommendation to McKay 
that the Louisiana plant be closed. He had 
felt for a year or two that the plant had 
outlived its usefulness, he declared. 

Asked whether he considered national 
security in making his decision, McCabe re- 
plied that he had, and believed processes for 
producing oil from shale should be pushed. 
He said it was estimated that there were 
one hundred to two hundred billion barrels 
of oil available from shale. 


Monsignor Dr. Joseph Tiso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following: 

Six years ago, on April 18, Monsignor 
Dr. Joseph Tiso, the duly elected presi- 
dent of the short-lived Republic of 
Slovakia, went to his death on the gal- 
lows. This was murder in its most 
ghastly and shameful form. 

His crime? The brave and gallant 
Monsignor Tiso went the way of thous- 
sands of fearless men who dared to op- 
pose communism among their respective 
people. For his outspoken and deter- 
mined opposition to Soviet Russia and to 
the Red plan of making Slovakia a So- 
viet republic, he paid the penalty with 
his life. 

On V-E Day, Dr. Tiso had been ac- 
claimed a hero in the eyes of the people 
of Slovakia. During his presidency, Slo- 
vakia progressed culturally, thrived eco- 
nomically and developed more than it 
ever had during its exisence as part of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The last free elections of May 26, 1946 
gave Monsignor Tiso’s party 64 percent 
of the total votes cast. But the will of 
the people does not count in the ideology 
of Moscow and Soviet military force im- 
posed a Communistic political regime 
upon the Slovak people. So on trumped- 
up charges, the Reds held a farce of a 
trial and sentenced Monsignor Tiso to be 
hanged. This murder set the pattern of 
what subsequently was to become the 
fate of all those who had the courage to 
oppose Red imperialism. 

On April 18, 1947, Monsignor Dr. 
Joseph Tiso, accompanied by a Capuchin 
priest who had spent the night praying 
with him, walked up the gallows steps 
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and, while continuing his prayers aloud, 
sacrificed his life on the altar of freedom 
and justice. He had preferred death to 
enslavement. 


Real Tests Refute Kefauver on California 
Tidelands Sentiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Press-Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., 
of April 21, 1953: 


REAL Tests REFUTE KEFAUVER ON CALIFORNIA 
TIDELANDS SENTIMENT 


Putting it mildly, Senator ESTES KEFAUVER 
offered some highly dubious conclusions on 
the Senate floor last week end when he at- 
tempted to interpret the attitude of Cali- 
fornia and Long Beach people on the sub- 
merged land issue. 

Senator KEFAUVER is one of a faction of 
Senators engaged in an unadmitted filibuster 
against the bill which would quitclaim to the 
States the tidelands out to historic bound- 
aries. When one talks for the sake of talk 
and the time it consumes, he runs a chance 
of making remarks that do not bear up well 
under examination. That's apparently what 
happened to the Senator from Tennessee.. 

KEFAUVER told about some of his experi- 
ences in Long Beach and elsewhere when, 
in early 1952, he ran for the State’s Demo- 
cratic presidential preference. The purport 
of his remarks was that he, a known advo- 
cate of Federal tidelands ownership, was 
warmly received in the campaign and went 
on to win the preference election, This, he 
concluded, proved that the people of Long 
Beach and of California, do not go along 
with State ownership of the tidelands as ad- 
vocated by our congressional delegation and 
our legislature, 

These conclusions of the Senator do not 
stand up when tested by the circumstances 
of the 1952 Democratic primary campaign, 
and they are demolished by the results of 
the subsequent general election vote of last 
November. 

Senator Kerauver contended for Califor- 
nia’s presidential preference against a group 
headed by Attorney General Edmund G. 
Brown. This group embraced the philoso- 
phy of President Truman aid obviously had 
his blessing. Truman was even a stronger 
foe of State tidelands ownership than KE- 
FaUvER, Brown as attorney general, had 
represented the State officially in the tide- 
lands fight, but had been little more than 
lukewarm on the subject. 

Thus, the tidelands never was a real issue 
in the Democratic preference contest in 
California, for California Democrats had no 
choice between tickets pledged to the two 
sides of this question. The result of the 
Democratic primary proved nothing about 
public opinion on this issue. 

In fact, there was plenty of evidence that 
vast numbers of Democrats were dissatisfied 
with the choices offered them in their pri- 
mary and wanted to vote, even in that party 
affair, for Dwight D. Eisenhower, who hap- 
pened to be a declared supporter of State 
ownership. The law did not permit them to 
vote outside their primary. 

Later, in the general election, these Cali- 
fornia Democrats teamed with Republicans 
to give Eisenhower, the State ownership 
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advocate, an overwhelming California ma- 
jority over Adlai Stevenson, who openly 
declared for Federal tidelands control. 
That’s what happened when there was a 
choice. 

In Long Beach, General Eisenhower re- 
ceived some 176,000 votes to Stevenson’s 
51,000. 

It is readily agreed that many issues affect 
the outcome of an election. But applying 
the result to the tidelands issue, which was 
dramatically publicized here, unquestionably 
State ownership won the honors, 

As so often happens with candidates, Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER was evidently misled by the 
warmth of local receptions, and by the dis- 
covery of some individuals who agreed with 
him or at least didn’t argue with him on 
the tidelands issue. He was indeed given a 
warm welcome here, as he said Saturday. 
But in his main speech here he did not even 
mention the tidelands issue; his position 
came out in answer to questions from the 
audience and in a press conference. Some 
of his stanchest supporters here disagreed 
with him on this question, though they may 
not have told him so, 

All official local bodies, including the city 


` council, favor State ownership of the sub- 


merged lands; the chamber of commerce and 


the central labor council favor it, among 


many other organizations; candidates of both 
major parties in congressional contests over 
the years have favored it. Thirty of Cali- 
fornia’s 32 Congressmen and its 2 Senators 
are on the side of the State in this contest. 

Opinion is not unanimous among Cali- 
fornians on this issue, any more than on any 
major issue. But every reliable test shows 
public opinion preponderantly favorable to 
the cause of State ownership as provided in 
the bill now before Congress. 


Your Son and My Blood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a 
most interesting article by James W. 
Cothran, commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, entitled “Your Son and My 
Blood” appears in the May 1953 issue of 
the VFW magazine. 

In view of the great difficulty encount- 
ered by the American Red Cross in se- 
curing blood donors, Commander Coth- 
ran’s article warrants the attention of 
the American people. 

The article follows: 

Your Son and My BLOOD 
(By James W. Cothran) 

If Uncle Sam has the right to draft your 
son he should have an equal right to draft 
my blood. If it is fair to ask your boy to risk 
his life in defense of this country, in time 
of war, it is equally fair to ask the able- 
bodied male citizen to part with a pint or 
two of his precious blood. The blood he gives 
will not endanger his life nor in any way in- 
jure his health. The blood your son may 
lose on the battlefield can be the cause of 
his death. 

If service to our country in time of war is 
the common responsibility of all patriotic 
citizens, then we should be honest enough 
to apply this basic principle without discrim- 
ination. Loyalty is Just as much an obliga- 
tion for those on the home front as well as 
those who are ordered to do the fighting. 
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I challenge you to find a phrase or clause 
in the Constitution that says one group of 
citizens should make all the sacrifices that 
are necessary, when our country is in danger, 
. while other groups of citizens enjoy the right 
to make none. 

When the draft boards mails a notice to 
the man who must enter the Armed Forces, 
the language is bluntly clear. The text 
comes straight to the point. There is no pre- 
tense of an appeal to loyalty or patriotism. 
No one takes the trouble to ask him if it is 
convenient for him to report to the nearest 
training camp. No one says, “Please, Mr. 
Draftee, will you be patriotic enough to risk 
your life on the battle front to help save the 
lives of your neighbors back home?” The 
addressee knows without question that his 
number is up—and that’s that. 

But what about the civilian whose name 
does not appear on Uncle Sam’s current 
military-service mailing list? How is he 
approached when Uncle Sam needs his help? 

Why should Uncle Sam be forced to beg 
and plead with this man for a pint of blood 
that will save the life of a wounded man 
on the fighting front—or perhaps the son 
of his next-door neighbor or his own brother? 


Why should the Department of Defense, ` 


in cooperation with the American Red Cross, 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars and other, 


groups, be required to beg for blood donors 
via press, radio, and TV—when blood is 
needed so desperately to save the lives of 
men in the Armed Forces? It is common 
knowledge that the blood supply in Korea 
has been so short at critical moments that 
the men who were lucky enough to stay 
alive had to furnish the blood that saved 
the lives of their wounded comrades. Why 
should we permit this tragic need for blood 
to continue—and why should we continue 
to impose this burden of sacrifice upon the 
man in uniform? 

In addition to the continuing shortage 
of blood for our Armed Forces, what about 
the danger of a sudden atomic attack upon 
the United States? It is positively suicidal 
to ignore the fact that tremendous quan- 
tities of blood plasma will be needed if 
atom bombs should fall upon any of our 
industrial centers. Are we going to wait 
until such a disaster strikes, and then try 
to obtain the needed blood from volunteers 
when it will probably be too late to save 
thousands of lives? 

By empowering the Department of De- 
fense, through an act of Congress, to draft 
the required quantities of blood from all 
able-bodied males in America we would 
never again be haunted by the danger of 
a blood shortage in time of war or in any 
other emergency. This blood-drafting pro- 
posal has not been officially endorsed by the 
VFW. But the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has always embraced the principle of “equal 
sacrifice for all and profits for none.” We 
have always condemned the idea that some 
citizens should be required to serve in the 
Armed Forces while others are left free to 
decide for themselves just how much they 
will contribute to the national security. 

In relation to our current and potential 
need for whole blood and blood plasma the 
present haphazard, hat-in-hand begging 
method of obtaining this life-giving ele- 
ment is fundamentally unsound, unfair, 
and un-American. 

It is unsound because our Armed Forces, 
after more than 30 months of fighting in 
Korea, still lack the blood-plasma supply 
required to meet our heavy casualty needs. 

It is unfair because every man who is 
wounded is entitled to the few pints of blood 
it takes to save his life. 

It is un-American because the man in 
uniform is being asked to make great sac- 
rifices while other Americans are allowed to 
enjoy the security of civilian freedom with 


ene disruption of their personal com- 
0 


Statement of Robert Montgomery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include therein the following statement 
made by Robert Montgomery before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Overseas Information Program, 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953, which was 
sent to me by Dr. V. Stefan Krajcovic, 
chairman of the National Committee for 
Liberation of Slovakia, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C, 

Mr. Montgomery is a very great friend 
of the Slovak cause, as well as a very 
influential Republican. But, more than 
that, he is a great fighter against com- 
munism, and his ideas and proposals 
should be studied by everyone, 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, may I initially acknowl- 
edge my thanks and appreciation for the 
privilege accorded me by your invitation to 
participate in these hearings today. I wel- 
come the opportunity to contribute in what- 
ever way I can to the successful outcome of 
your inquiry. 

It is hardly necessary for me to suggest to 
you, who have been devoting so much time 
and attention to the Government's overseas 
information program, that the subject pre- 
sents a formidable complex of problems that 
require for solution the devoted efforts of 
many experts in many flields. This is at- 
tested by the rather inclusive name of the 
program itself. Information“ imposes no 
limitation on what we may disseminate, and 
“overseas” imposes no limitation on where 
we may disseminate it. I shall, therefore, 
confine this brief statement to those particu- 
lar aspects of the subject for which I feel 
most qualified to offer observations and sug- 
gestions. 

I assume that our primary concern is the 
information program in its relation to the 
conduct of the so-called cold war. An ana- 
lytical approach to the overall problem would 
then proceed on the basis of the following 
general breakdown into three component 
parts: (1) Media of communications for the 
conduct of our overseas information pro- 
gram; (2) personnel vested with authority 
and responsibility for its successful prosecu- 
tion; (3) policy, purpose, objective: In other 
words, these three aspects pose the ques- 
tions—how, whom, what. They are not only 
closely interrelated but immediately give rise 
to a host of collateral questions. Let's con- 
sider them in the order given. 

(1) Media: Obviously when we consider 
physical ways and means for transmitting 
information or propaganda, we must con- 
sider them in relation to particular overseas 
areas and peoples with whom we seek to es- 
tablish contact. Looking left to right across 
the map of Europe, the number of available 
media decreases gradually as we proceed 
from the free nations of the West to the sat- 
ellite countries east of the Iron Curtain, and 
thence into the Soviet Union itself. In the 
NATO countries all media of communication 
are accessible to us; we can conduct our in- 
formation program there through the news- 
paper and periodical press, through book 
Publishing, through radio broadcasting, 
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through motion pictures, through the thea- 
ter, and, to a limited extent, through tele- 
vision. Behind the Iron Curtain we are lim- 
ited to radio, leaflet distribution, surrepti- 
tious literature, and word-of-mouth propa- 
ganda. The latter devices are less feasible 
within the Soviet Union where radio offers 
the only adequate instrument for mass com- 
munication. 

Insofar as our ability to penetrate to any 
and all target areas through radio is con- 
cerned, I am confident American engineering 
genius and technological know-how can be 
depended upon for saturation coverage of 
clandestine receivers pursuant to any official 
policy directive. 

(2) Personnel: In whose hands is our 
overseas information program to be en- 
trusted? Again, proceeding on the assump- 
tion that our propaganda effort is geared to 
the existing conflict between East and West 
and to the defeat, at best, or restraint, at 
least, of our adversary, the question of per- 
sonnel becomes, by definition, a question of 
security—internal and external. 

In a formal war—a hot war—an iron-clad 
censorship is imposed to prevent, insofar as 
humanly possible any information of any 
value filtering through to the enemy from 
any quarter, as a matter of vital military ne- 
cessity. Then, however, psychological warfare 
is only an auxiliary of the military whereas 
in today’s peculiar worldwide conflict it is 
tantamount in most areas to the military 
itself, and accordingly of relatively greater 
importance to the achievement of ultimate 
victory. The question of personnel as it re- 
lates to security must be viewed in that 
light. While questionable employees of the 
Voice of America would not be expected by 
Moscow to usurp the prerogatives of Mos- 
cow's carefully selected fifth columnists, 
spies, and saboteurs planted among us, such 
questionable employees can, by countless de- 
vious methods, blunt the effectiveness of the 
most powerful offensive ‘weapon presently in 
our hands. 

I believe the complete severance and 
transfer of this important agency from the 
State Department and its establishment as 
an independent office is fully indicated and 
overdue. Further, it would seem desirable 
to set up an Office of Public Information 
headed by a Secretary with Cabinet rank—a 
proposal that already has been advanced 
many times and received widespread sup- 
port. 

(3) Policy, purpose, objective: The over- 
seas-information program, as I understand 
it, should be at all times an extension and 
an expression of our political and diplomatic 
policy. One must be integrated into the 
other. One cannot contradict the other. 
Our propaganda must complement our pol- 
icy, our words supplement our deeds, our 
ideas mesh with our ideals. Using the Voice 
of America again as the most appropriate 
example, this agency restricted itself, dur- 
ing its earliest period, to straight news 
broadcasts unembroidered by editorial com- 
mentary. This was at the time when the 
theory of peaceful coexistence with the So- 
viet Union was tolerated with a measure of 
legitimate respect. With the explosion of 
that myth and the advent of cold hostilities 
there was detected a slight stiffening in 
United States foreign policy and the Voice 
of America followed suit. Further changes 
followed in both policy and propaganda. 
The question today, however, is whether or 
when, as our foremost propaganda agency, 
the Voice is ahead of, abreast of, or behind 
our political and diplomatic moves. 

We send repeated messages of hope for 
eventual liberation to oppressed human be- 
ings cowering in fear and despair behind 
the Iron Curtain. We recite the familiar 
paeans of praise for freedom, democracy, 
justice, equality, brotherhood, opportunity. 
We inveigh against the detestable evils of 
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the Red terror and its cruel masters. The The Hope of Peace Rests on the Continu- debate about budget balancing versus na- 


sum and the end result of these messages 
is to install hope. But hope suggests even- 
tual action, and unless action follows hope is 
bound to vanish. Consequently, one is forced 
to ask: Is the extension of hope the aim 
and objective of our foreign policy, or do 
we intend more? How many of our mes- 
sages of liberation will be listened to before 
the enslaved begin to wonder when the day 
of liberation is to come? Can we forever 
encourage them to patience and fortitude, 
forever promise that deliverance is sure with- 
out finally implementing our words with 
measures calculated to make deliverance a 
reality? Can we sound the battle cry of 
freedom, goad them into declaring their in- 
dependence, as we declared ours, and incite 
them to rise in revolt without providing the 
physical support on which they must depend 
for success? 

Naturally the widest latitude must be al- 
lowed in addressing messages to diversified 
peoples of various racial origins who have 
been conditioned by distinct psychological, 
social, and environmental factors. The 
word “freedom” conveys a totally different 
meaning to the Slovakian peasant .who has 
been deprived of it than it does to the 
Ukrainian moujik who never experienced it. 
But there must be an overall consistency in 
which our propaganda is coordinated and 
synchronized not only with clearly stated 
objectives of our foreign policy but with the 
aims of our allies. Otherwise a furtive lis- 
tener in some Iron Curtain cellar may hear 
very conflicting plans for his future from 
the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, the 
BBC, and RIAS. This could be another 
means of extinguishing his hope. 

I submit that we need as an operating 
basis for all our psychological warfare ef- 
forts both a set of fixed policies and an 
agreement on fundamental definitions. If 
the Voice of America denounces communism 
will it denounce Yugoslav communism as 
readily as it denounces Kremlin commu- 
nism? Will its words be taken to heart if 
the government that sponsors them simulta- 
neously sponsors political and economic aid 
to the Tito dictatorship? Does “liberation” 
mean liberation from communism but not 
from Titoism? 

And what of the liberation of Korea? We 
undertook to save that nation when it stood 
up valiantly under direct Communist at- 
tack, Subsequently we stopped halfway in 
the process of liberation and the war de- 
teriorated into an abysmal stalemate, neither 
won nor lost. Are not small nations listen- 
ing on our frequency but also trembling be- 
fore Soviet armed might justified in asking 
whether the example set in Korea might not 
be repeated should the United Nations be 
called upon to “liberate” them? 

I do not believe we can maximize our 
psychological effort through any existing 
medium of communication in the absence of 
a clearly spelled out statement as to our 
ultimate objectives. I believe that state- 
ment must say more than what has been 
said up to now—that we propose to “resist” 
aggression, that we will deter it—that we 
will pursue a policy of containment. I 
believe we can and should go further. I 
believe the western powers should proclaim 
as their ultimate objective a universal anti- 
Communist revolution, The enemy has 
never hidden his ultimate aim—that of a 
Communist world revolution. Why should 
we conceal ours? 

Only such a policy and only such an open 
proclamation will unify and ally in an in- 
dissoluble bond the peoples of both West and 
East in their common battle against the 
common enemy. Only such a policy, in my 
judgment, can hold out to humanity a real 
hope for the ultimate overthrow of this evil 
force short of the total war no one cares to 
fight or to see. 


ing Strength of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, without 
the strength of the United States to give 
support to his words, President Eisen- 
hower could not have made his pro- 
posals for peace in his great speech a few 
days ago. There is a grave danger that 
in striving for economy and a balanced 
budget we may impair that strength. 
Waste should be eliminated, but not 
muscle with it. If we reduce our mili- 
tary strength, we will merely be serving 
the purposes of the Kremlin, which is to 
induce a state of relaxation on our part 
while Soviet strength is built up even 
more. 

President Eisenhower has stated that 
we must accept the Soviet overtures for 
peace at face value. It does not follow, 
however, that we should immediately 
relax our guard. The present Kremlin 
peace offensive may be only a Soviet tac- 
tical maneuver. In the present situation 
budget balancing could be the death 
warrant to our own survival. 

This simple truth is well expressed in 
a recent column by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, in which they point out the dan- 
ger already confronting the Air Force, 
If the 143-group program is to be sacri- 
ficed to politics, it will be difficult for the 
United States, in President Eisenhower's 
own words, to “stand before the world 
strong and unafraid.” 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recoxo the following col- 
umn by Joseph and Stewart Alsop from 
the daily papers of April 27, 1953: 

PEACE Hore RESTS ON UNITED STATES 
STRENGTH 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The Soviet response to President Eisen- 
hower's foreign policy speech goes a long 
way to prove a point that all the more ex- 
perienced Government officials privately 
make. The President’s bold peace program 
will come to nothing in the end unless the 
United States is strong enough to be re- 
spected and feared. 

The Soviet response took the form of an 
editorial covering Pravda's entire front page, 
which is unprecedented. A week elapsed be- 
tween the President’s speech and this re- 
sponse. Without any doubt at all, during 
this week the Pravda editorial was debated 
at length and in detail by the Kremlin’s inner 
circle. Yet the reference in the editorial 
to direct talks, an obvious hint that the 
Kremlin wants a face-to-face east-west 
meeting, is the only concrete reaction to the 
Eisenhower program, 

The rest is propaganda, and nothing 
more. Indeed the Pravda editorial is full 
of hints that the Kremlin will not even con- 
sider serious disarmament and the other 
absolute essentials of a true East-West set- 
tlement, such as President Eisenhower pro- 
posed. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, W. 
positively bristles with hints that the long 


tional survival is going the wrong way. It 
started with promises to cut out waste. It 
may well end with a decision to cut out the 
strength this counry needs to be respected 
by the Kremlin, without which President 
Eisenhower's great peace speech will be mere 
empty verbiage. 

A few Air Force examples from the Penta- 
gon's current welter of economy exercises 
and tentative directives will suffice to 
show the trend. Under Budget Director 
Joseph Dodge's original budget-balancing 
economy order of last March, the American 
Air Force would not merely have been pre- 
vented from building up to its destined 143 
groups. It would also have been cut back 
from its present strength of about 103 groups 
to its former strength of about 70 groups. 

When the truth emerged, it was found to be 
unappetizing, and a new order was issued 
freezing group strength at approximately 
current levels. When the Air Force analyzed 
the effects of this freeze on the Strategic Air 
Command, the Air Defense Command, and 
the Tactical Air Command, a little more lee- 
way was again given. The new allowance 
was 110 groups. There is a great deal of evi- 
dence that the 143-group Air Force plan will 
now be abandoned, and that this 110-group 
Air Force will be offered to the Congress as a 
means of cutting out fat without touching 
muscle, 

The reason is obvious. The buildup to 
143 groups, even if very economically carried 
out, must cost more and not less than the 
present Air Force appropriations. Civilian 
control, it is said has got to be reasserted. 

But it is not indicated how civilian con- 
trol will get around the absolutely central 
fact, that with a 110-group Air Force we 
cannot have first-class strategic, tactical and 
air defense commands. The tactical air and 
our promised and contracted NATO air con- 
tribution will have to be largely sacrificed, 

With this country lying open to air- 
atomic devastation within 2 years’. time, as 
Officially forecast by Project Lincoln, the 
United States is not likely to be held in great 
respect by the Kremlin. To wait, to negotiate, 
to send us to sleep, to use the time of re- 
laxation in order to build up Soviet power— 
all these measures suit the Kremlin's book 
perfectly. But no one can suppose that it 
will suit the Kremlin's book to consider gen- 
eral disarmament, much less any form of 
liberation of the captive satellites, if Amer- 
ican power is visibly waning and this con- 
tinent is growing daily more vulnerable. 

This does not mean that the strictest 
economy in the defense establishment is not 
needful. On the contrary economy grows 
more urgent as our need for armed power 
grows more urgent. This does not mean 
either that fiscal policy is unimportant. On 
the contrary, a tight fiscal rein grows more 
necessary as the going gets more tough. 

Yet the hard facts remain. Even the pres- 
ent Kremlin peace offensive—even the bet- 
ter hoped for Korean truce—may be only a 
Soviet tactical maneuver. 

The new situation in Indochina certainly 
suggests as much. In any case, what Pravda 
called genuine and complete peace in all 
Asia and the entire world is not to be gained, 
just because President Eisenhower tells the 
American newspaper editors that he wants it. 
Such great ends are never to be gained 
except by effort and sacrifice. 

Fortunately, the administration tendency 
to put budget-balancing ahead of survival 
is as yet limited to the lower echelons. The 
final decision must be made by the Presi- 
dent himself. And even as the Pravda edi- 
torial was being read in Moscow, the Presi- 
dent characteristically was telling the all- im- 
portant truth to the Republican ladies in 
Washington. For peace, he told them plain- 
ly, “it is essential that we stand before the 
world strong and unafraid.” 
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Beef Cattle Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am enclosing a clear and 
forthright statement on the question of 
beef cattle parity by Mr. A. G. Pickett, 
secretary and business manager of the 
Kansas Livestock Association: 

BEEF CATTLE PARITY 
(By A. G. Pickett) 


Cattle producers have been faced with a 
critical price and production cost situation 
for the past several months. So-called cat- 
tle parity needs immediate attention. As a 
matter of fact, it has needed attention for 
some time. 

Producers, as well as the entire industry, 
took a terrific beating the past 3 years. Con- 
sumers were grossly misinformed in regard. 
to cattle and beef prices. The basis for this 
misinformation and propaganda was the so- 
called beef cattle parity price. Very few 
people interested in the industry have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem, first 
because very few understand the problem 
and second, because a so-called price support 
program has never been used in the industry. 
Most producers were opposed to and are still 
opposed to Government control and inter- 
ference. 

The spread between a prime and choice 
grain-fed steer and a cull-canner cow is 
so great that to set a single figure at a point 
between the two extremes and point to it 
as a fair price for cattle is ridiculous and 
most damaging to the industry from a pub- 
lic-relation standpoint. In most grains, and 
even hogs, the price spread between the top 
and lower grades is so small that one figure 
can reasonably well represent a value for the 
commodity. Over a period of years figures 
will show that on the average there hasn't 
been much profit in the actual feedlot oper- 
ations, but that gains put on in the feed- 
lot have about paid for the cost of such 
gains. In general, the feeder’s profit has 
been in a plus-price margin. His finished 
product must bring more per pound than 
his feeder animal cost. Using history as a 
guide then, choice and prime fed steers should 
be bringing at least 30 cents a pound. In 
my opinion, more feeders at present are 
experiencing feedlot costs above 30 cents 
a pound gain than are doing the job for 
less. On the other hand, canner cows are 
selling as low as 10 cents a pound. The 
Department of Agriculture is currently quot- 
ing approximately 21 cents a pound as cattle 
parity. To continually publicize such a rela- 
tively low price as being a fair price for all 
grades of cattle when the consumer's atten- 
tion is constantly focused on the highest 
cattle prices and the most expensive cuts of 
beef coming from these cattle makes for the 
worst kind of public relations. Beef pro- 
duced from cattle falling under this average, 
or I believe they refer to it as a composite 
price, received very little, if any, attention 
when we were operating under cattle ceil- 
ing prices. Beef that was always referred to, 
and which caused so much publicity, came 
from cattle that would have an actual true 
parity well above this average figure. Why 
should the Department of Agriculture con- 
tinue to use such a figure that gives a com- 
pletely false impression of the true situation? 

Cattle producers and producer organiza- 
tions have generally endorsed the present 
principles adhered to by Secretary of Agri- 


culture Benson. They have approved the 
program recommended by the producers ad- 
visory committee. This committee recom- 
mended that the Government purchase 
American beef so long as they were purchas- 
ing commodities for distribution to various 
agencies and sources. Such a program can- 
not possibly accomplish what it is intended 
to accomplish as long as the purchase price 
must not be more than 90 percent of aver- 
age parity. To be really effective, such pur- 
chases should be made from the grade of 
beef that is in burdensome supply. It is easy 
to see that if the law requires that the pur- 
cnag prios be held to 90 percent or less of 
approximately 21 cents, live weight basis, 
the price of slaughter cattle will need to 
decrease even lower than they are at pres- 
ent before any beef from fed cattle could be 
purchased. We understand the United 
States Department of Agriculture recently 
purchased beef at less than 28 cents a pound 
which would mean 14- to 15-cent cattle on 
foot. This took beef out of trade channels 
but might even have a bearish effect on fed 
cattle that are currently in distress. 


CATTLE PARITY SHOULD BE FIGURED ON A GRADE 
BASIS 


Any figure used and purported to be a fair 
and equitable price for cattle must apply to 
specific grades of cattle. As mentioned 
above, this is necessary both from a public 
relations and consumer’s educational stand- 
point as well as to make any government 
purchase program effective. * 

I haven't had the time to figure parity 
on grade basis as of now but an example 
used back in 1951, when we were pointing 
out the injustice of a price rollback, will 
serve as an example. The Bureau of Agri- 
culture Economics, in their publication Ag- 
riculture Prices, dated December 29, 1950, 
figured out and set up the parity prices by 
grades as of that date. We are using these 
figures rather than others, too, because these 
are the last figures we have seen coming 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
therefore should not be questioned: 


Cattle parity, by grades, December 1950 


Parity (average figure) ~........-...-.-. 
Choice and prime steers 


These figures clearly show how ridiculous 
it is to point to one price as being fair to 
all cattle. As long as cattle parity is figured 
as at present, all grain-fed-cattle prices will 
appear to be too high to the uninformed or 
they will be so low no one can feed. In May 
1951, our testimony in opposing price roll- 
backs using the above Government figure, 
showed that even the first 10-percent roll- 
back put choice and prime steers below par- 
ity even though the price was well above the 
so-called parity or composite figure. Our 
calculations that year, assuming parity 
didn’t increase, showed that the rollback as 
proposed by OPS would put prime steers $3.67 
below parity. The entire OPS program was 
based on this false parity. 


HIGH FEED PRICE SUPPORTS 


The Government at present is supporting 
feed grains, protein concentrates and other 
feeds at high price levels. These feeds are 
the ones required to produce finished beef 
and the least the Department should do for 
the beef-cattle industry is to publicize beef- 
cattle parity prices on a grade basis. These 
high feed prices are the major feedlot costs 
and make for a relatively high parity price 
on these fed cattle grades. The Govern- 
ment is holding a large amount of corn in 
storage now, some of it 4 years old and spoil- 
ing, at a price so high feeders cannot utilize 
without taking a loss. This doesn’t sound 
like good economics. We feel that too few 
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have recognized the damage done by bad 
publicity. Most of this unfavorable adver- 
tising has been based on high cattle prices, 
and they always use the extreme top price 
for the best fed cattle and compare this 
figure with parity as now used. This com- 
posite or average price in reality is far from 
true parity for the grade and quality of 
cattle and beef in question. 

This present parity figure applies to stock- 
ers and feeder cattle the same as slaughter 
classes. Why should the Department of 
Agriculture establish a composite price, so- 
called parity, which reflects the value of 
even the doggiest scrub steer and then con- 
stantly point a finger at this average price 
as being a fair price for all producers, 

To the public such misinformation leads 
the public to believe that the person pro- 
ducing choice quality calves and yearlings is 
a profiteer. 


Tribute to William T. Sexton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
must be very few people in Passaic, N. J., 
in my congressional district, who do not 
know, admire, and respect Mr. William 
T. Sexton, now 71 years old, who makes 
a daily practice of visiting and aiding his 
fellowmen in distress. 

Bill Sexton believes that his No. 1 mis- 
sion in life is to do all he can to add to 
the sum of human happiness as well as 
subtract from the sum of human misery. 
The history of his adult life has been one 
good turn after another. 

On April 8, last, the Passaic Branch 13, 
Firemen’s Mutual Benevolent Associa- 
tion, paid “smiling Bill” a remarkable 
tribute at a dinner at the Ritz ballroom 
in Passaic. Clergymen, public officials, 
and laymen of all religious and party 
faiths joined in encomiums and the fire- 
men presented him with a scroll desig- 
nating him as Passaic’s outstanding cit- 
izen of 1953. I present an account of 
this dinner appearing in the April 9, 
1953, issue of the Passaic Herald-News: 
Speakers COMMEND SEXTON FOR HoBBy OF 

HELPING OTHERS—SELECTED BY MINISTER, 

PRIEST, AND RABBI; PRESENTED SCROLL BY 

FIREMEN AT DINNER 

Passaic Branch 13, Firemen’s Mutual Be- 
nevolent Association, paid tribute last night 
to William T. Sexton, retired county road 
supervisor who makes a hobby of helping 
people in trouble. Sexton, who was selected 
for the honor by the three fire department 
chaplains, was given a scroll designating 
him Passaic’s outstanding citizen of 1953. 

PRAISED BY OFFICIALS 

He was guest of honor at a dinner at 
the Ritz Ballroom, Passaic, and a parade of 
public officials and other speakers described 
his good works, 

Sexton, a 71-year-old widower who lives 
at 15 Bradford Avenue, Passaic, told the fire- 
men about the circumstances in his child- 
hood which had led him to embark on a 
career of helping others. 

Sexton said his mother, a poor widow on 
Chicago’s south side, had to go to work to 
support her family, who were taken care of 
during the day by kindly neighbors. Later, 
he said, he passed several years in an or- 
phans’ home, where he came to appreciate 
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the tremendous contributions made by such 
institutions, and the importance to the or- 
phans of contacts with the outside, 


JUST TRYING TO REPAY 


“Those neighbors were wonderful to us 
when my mother had to work,” he said. 
“Later the orphanage was good to me, too. 
So don't ever say that I’m being charitable. 
I'm just trying to repay the folks who did 
so much for me back there in Chicago, whom 
my mother couldn't pay at the time.” 

Sexton urged the firemen to follow his 
example, 

“Go and see these people,” he said. “Look 
around and see if there isn’t something you 
can do. You'd be surprised what it does for 
you in your heart, as well as for them.” 

Also, Sexton recalled that during his first 
week in Passaic, back in 1919, he had visited 
Engine 5, Broadway and Linden Street, and 
passed a whole night in conversation with 
the firemen. It was, he said, the first place 
in a cold, strange city where he was made to 
feel at home. 


SCROLL PRESENTED 


The scroll which the Reverend Dr. George 
H. Talbott, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Passaic, presented to Sexton read as 
follows: 

“We, the members of Passaic Branch 13, 
Firemen’s Mutual Benevolent Association, 
having resolved to make an annual award 
to our fellow citizen who has made a sub- 
stantial, unheralded contribution to making 
Passaic a better place to work and live, 
hereby make the first such award to Wiliam 
T. Sexton. 

“By regular visits to the sick and shuts-in, 
and to orphans in institutions, and by help- 
ing others in need or sorrow, Mr. Sexton has 
done more than his share, without notice 
or hope of reward, for the common good. 

“His achievements as public servant and 
good neighbor have been an example for 
us all. a 

“This scroll is presented to him as Passaic’s 
outstanding citizen of 1953, with admira- 
tion and esteem,” 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 


The Reverand Dr. Talbott, Msgr. Andrew 
J. Romanak, of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, and Rabbi Max Zucker, of Temple 
Emanuel, made up the selection committee. 
Capt. Louis Jaffe, who served as master of 
ceremonies, said the civic awards dinner was 
an outgrowth of the good-will dinners which 
the firemen gave to the Passaic commission- 
ers. Jaffe thanked the commissioners for 
their help in the past and looked forward 
to continued cordial relations. 

Fireman Joseph Sefcik, president of the 
FMBA, told the commissioners present that, 
while the salary schedule was better than it 
had been, he was still looking forward to 
firemen’s pay ranging around $4,500 a year. 


MAYOR PRAISES FIREMEN 


Mayor Morris Pashman spoke of the mu- 
tual respect, cooperation, and understand- 
ing prevailing between the firemen and the 
city commissioners. He congratulated them 
on the civic award idea, and he said he could 
think of no one more deserving of recogni- 
tion than Sexton. 

Other speakers were Dr. Philip Noto, city 
physician representing Public Affairs Direc- 
tor Bernard J. Manney; Magistrate Hymen 
Siegendorf, City Counsel William N. Gurt- 
man, Parks Director William B. Cruise, Allen 
W. Smith, managing editor of the Herald- 
News, and Public Safety Director Julius J. 
Cinamon. 

FIREMEN INTRODUCED 

Jaffe introduced 9 firemen who will have 
completed 25 years in the department April 
15. They were Battalion Chiefs William Kil- 
leen and Peter Surdyka, Lieutenants Victor 
Strub, James Hughes, Herbert Kroll, and 
Michael Gaydos, and Firemen Anthony Her- 


man, Gerald Pocock, and William McPart- 
land. Others in the group appointed April 
15, 1928, who were on duty last night and 
unable to attend the dinner, were Capts. 
Thomas Gennaro and Joseph Knapp, and 
Firemen George Condes, Joseph Feeney, Wil- 
liam Hurley, and Orrie Pruiksma. 

About 120 persons, including almost all the 
off-duty firemen, their wives, and a few 
outside guests, attended the dinner. 


Sincere Truce Negotiations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial by John Griffin 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Post, Boston, on April 26, 1953: 

WILL TO Victory NEEDED IN KOREA 
(By John Griffin) 


Amid all the present hopes that there will 
be a truce in Korea, it is encouraging to note 
that President Eisenhower is not going over- 
board on the chances of a real peace. The 
President, in his foreign-policy speech a 
week ago, showed clearly that he is aware 
of the situation in Asia, which will definitely 
not be solved by a truce. 

Again last Friday, at his weekly news con- 
ference, he affirmed his belief that the 
broader problems of Asia must be consid- 
ered, and that he is still accepting Russian 
peace proposals at their face value without 
any idea that everything is going to be 
solved immediately. 

He also revealed that there has been noth- 
ing in the way of a formal response from 
Moscow to the proposals he set forth before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 

In response to a question about his feel- 
ings toward the possibility of a Korean truce, 
‘the President said he was waiting, as every- 
one else is, to see how the situation develops, 
He seemed to have his fingers crossed. 

As for the atrocities reported by return- 
ing American prisoners, President Eisen- 
hower said it was quite obvious that some- 
thing was wrong. That feeling is shared by 
the American people, and it is clear that 
the United Nations will have to do some- 
thing about it. 


PROOF OF LYING 


Nobody can believe the word of the Chinese 
Communists, and events of the last few days 
have proved them liars again. They said 
they had only 600 allied prisoners to return, 
including 120 Americans, and every effort to 
have them change that estimate was fruit- 
less, until the returning Americans started 
telling their stories. 

They provided names and the nature of the 
illness or wounds of Americans who were 
not brought back in the exchange. There 
can be little question of the correctness of 
their reports, and the fact that the Chinese 
are actually returning more than they said 
they would originally, is clear proof that they 
were lying. 

Americans generally are so anxious for 
peace that they have a tendency to accept 
eagerly any proposals that appear to point 
toward a truce. But the evidence now pro- 
vided by the returning prisoners shows again 
that the Communists cannot be trusted, and 
the inference is inescapable that they are 
not on the level in the truce negotiations. 

But even beyond all that is the possibility, 
which is fast becoming a probability, that 
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they have a hidden motive in seeking a truce 
in Korea. Events in other parts of Asia lend 
strength to the theory that the Communists 
are talking peace in Korea in order to move 
elsewhere. 

Nobody, of course, wants to enlarge the 
war, but it is becoming increasingly clear 
that unless we are prepared to fight to win, 
the Communists are going to take every ad- 
vantage they can, especially in the way of 
tricky negotiations. 

We have had the one big experience in 
negotiating with them, and found to our 
chagrin that they used us as suckers in truce 
negotiations which they entered for the sole 
purpose of gaining time for strengthening 
their military position. 

If anything in the whole situation is ob- 
vious, it is that there was no honest effort 
on the part of the Communists to conduct 
sincere truce negotiations in the last 18 
months. We have a right, therefore, to con- 
clude that their present efforts in prisoner 
exchange and resumption of truce talks are 
founded on the same sort of a sly and selfish 
theory. 

TREMENDOUS IMPORT 

It would appear that if we go into truce 
negotiations under the same conditions that 
prevailed while the early truce talks were 
made, there is liable to be a repetition of the 
fiasco. Only if we introduce another ele- 
ment as a club can we expect that there will 
be a better effort at reaching an agreement. 

Thus the most recent proposals of General 
MacArthur are of tremendous import and 
interest. MacArthur, in a letter to Senator 
Byrrp, written on April 19 and made public 
last Friday, suggests a United States threat 
to strike at Red China’s “flimsy industrial 
base and sever the tenuous supply lines from 
the Soviet.” 

“A warning of action of this sort,” he said, 
“provides the leverage to induce the Soviet 
to bring the Korean struggle to an end with- 
out further bloodshed.” 

General MacArthur believes that when the 
Soviet realizes that we mean business and 
that we have the will and the means to carry 
out our threat, they will be willing to settle 
Korea and possibly other world issues. 

MacArthur said there were ammunition 
shortages and other troubles in the Allied 
armies in Korea, but that the overriding 
deficiency was a lack of the will to victory. 
That has been obvious for a long time, and 
should be taken into consideration in the 
appraisal of the pending truce negotiations. 


WILL TO VICTORY 


There has been obviously no will to win 
on our part; we agreed to a stalemate war 
that could only end in negotiations. But 
that turned out to be a failure, and the nego- 
tiations were not honestly carried out by the 
Reds. 

If we negotiate while still committed to a 
stalemate type of war, what good reason is 
there to expect that the negotiations will 
turn out any better than they did before? 
Only the introduction of another element 
can put us in a position where we can hope 
for a different result in the truce talks. 

That element could be, as General Mac- 
Arthur suggests, a determination that if the 
negotiations are not undertaken sincerely by 
the Reds, we will start fighting with a will 
to victory. 

The objection to that will be that we will 
be risking a third world war. MacArthur 
doesn’t think there is much of a risk in that 
respect, but even if there is, it is a risk that 
is always present both in Korea and in 
Europe. 

One thing is certain, and that is that a 
spirit of meekness and overeagerness to reach 
an agreement can put us in a position even 
worse than the one we have endured for 
several years in Korea, From the guarded 
comments of President Eisenhower, it is quite 
likely that he and General MacArthur are 
not very far apart in their present views. 
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Star Route Mail Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement: 

STAR ROUTE MAIL CARRIERS 


To Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives: 


This is with reference to the report of the 
Post Office Department made to the Mem- 
bers of Congress under date of April 23, 1953, 
in explanation of the advertising of star 
route contracts, 

We point out that while the overall statis- 
tics in the Department report may be cor- 
rect as to the figures quoted, the interpreta- 
tion as stated and as probably expected by 
the Department gives an entirely distorted 
presentation of the star route problem and 
situation. We present the following clarifi- 
cation of the facts: 

1. The statement that “the spirit and let- 
ter of Public Law 669 maintain that the 
Postmaster General should use his own dis- 
cretion, etc., we believe to be a flat misstate - 
ment in view of the report of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
made on May 20, 1948, No. 2003, and which 
was the basis on which the 80th Congress 
enacted Public Law 669. Certainly Congress 
did not intend to give any one man unlimited 
discretion to disregard the instructions of 
Congress. The Department is on record as 
acknowledging the purpose of Congress as 
late as February 24, 1953, when Assistant 
Postmaster General John C. Allen stated in a 
letter to the attorney General of North Caro- 
lina, “an examination of the legislative his- 
tory of Public Law 669 leaves no doubt that 
in passing this legislation it was clearly the 
intent of the Congress to provide continuity 
of service to star route contractors * * .“ 

2. The 80th Congress enacted Public Law 
669 primarily because the bidding system had 
reduced the star-route service to a state of 
more or less complete demoralization, when 
the average rate of pay had been reduced 
from 13.85 cents per mile in 1924 to 5.82 cents 
per mile in 1941. We emphasize that this 
rate per mile included cost of equipment and 
all labor involved. This caused bankruptcy 
for many carriers and more than one-half of 
all star-route contractors in the United 
States had to petition the Department to be 
relieved of their contracts during the period 
1940-48. 

3. During the years since the passage of 
Public Law 669 on June 19, 1948, about 350 
large truck routes have been established in 
almost all parts of the country, ranging in 
price from a few thousand dollars per con- 
tract per year to $225,000. This relatively 
new service, and the star route service as a 
whole, has absorbed more discontinued rail- 
way mail contracts than the total increase in 
cost of star route service mentioned in the 
Report of the Post Office Department made 
to Congress (81 percent). In further con- 
nection with the 81 percent increased cost 
mentioned, the Department recognized in 
November 1951 that the skyrocketing in- 
crease in the cost of living and operation 
warranted increases in the pay of star route 
contractors without regard to any other fac- 
tors. It should be noted, the law provides 
for a reduction in pay as well as increase, 
where conditions justify a reduction, with- 
out resorting to the demoralizing effects of 
cutthroat bidding. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK E. RUSSELL, 
President. 


Pressure From the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MRS. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1 I made a statement concerning 
the tidelands-oil issue. I wish today to 
call attention to an editorial in last 
Saturday’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
this same subject: 

PRESSURE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


President Eisenhower's intervention in the 
Senate debate on offshore oil, through his 
letter to Senator ANDERSON calling for 
prompt passage of the bill, is a tactical 
maneuver of Senator Tarr’s, designed to 
increase the pressure on the opposition. 

Whether it has that result or not, the 
President’s action will prove a disappoint- 
ment to many of his admirers who had 
believed that his position on the oil give- 
away was a result of unfortunate campaign 
commitments and incomplete awareness of 
the issues involved. 

The President has met open or covert op- 
position to many parts of the program he 
presented to Congress at the beginning of 
the session. But only in behalf of the off- 
shore-oil giveaway has he gone to the lengths 
of demanding that Congress support his 
views. Had he given similar backing to 
other parts of the program—for example, to 
a reduction of trade barriers for the strength- 
ening of the free world—his present action 
on oil could be better accepted as the ex- 
pression of Executive leadership. 

Similarly the President is on record with 
several campaign in addition to 
that concerning the oil giveaway, but ap- 
pears to show no such 8 of urgency 
about fulfilling them as in t case. Were 
he as insistent upon immediate tax reduc- 
tion as upon the offshore oil bill, for exam- 
ple, his present action could be better as- 
cribed to a stern insistence upon literal 
fulfillment of pledges. 

When the 25 Senators opposing the oil 
bill asked the President to state his views, 
they undoubtedly hoped that he would ex- 
amine the important questions raised during 
the debate, attempt to reconcile the con- 
flicting positions taken by the congressional 
backers of the bill, his State Department 
and his Department of Justice, and state a 
coherent, reasoned philosophy to justify 
whatever course he recommended. 

His reply does none of these things. With- 
out discussing the merits of the giveaway 
at all, he requests its passage strictly on 
the ground that the Republican platform 
calls for it. Many of his well wishers will 
regret that he did not choose a better cause 
5 which to exert the great powers of his 
office, 


Tests Before Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, there have been several reports in 
the daily press appearing in recent weeks 
concerning phases of a controversy 
which has to do with the testing of a 
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substance known as battery AD-X2 by 
the Bureau of Standards. The product 
is manufactured by Pioneers, Inc., of 
which Mr. Jess M. Ritchie is the presi- 
dent. The principal office of the business 
is located in the congressional district 
which I represent. As phases of the con- 
troversy have been considered by con- 
gressional committees the information 
which follows may be of interest to the 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. Ritchie suggested to me that it 
seemed to appear through the press that 
the only place in which battery AD-X2 
had ever been tested was in the “market 
place.” He stated to me that— 

Actually, battery AD-X2 was developed 
under the direction of the late Dr. Merle 
Randall, professor emeritus, University of 
California; coauthor of Thermodynamics and 
the Free Energy of Chemical Substances 
(with G. N. Lewis) and an internationally 
known authority on electrolytic theory. The 
material was tested by Dr. Randall and 
* * * Dr. Randall approved all the adver- 


tising claims made for the product, prior to 
his demise in March 1950. 


He further informed me “that the ad- 
vertising claims for battery AD-X2 have 
not been changed,” 

He said that he was supplying me with 
“extracts from the Air Force Report, 
September 29, 1948; extracts from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, April 
6, 1953; and the extracts from the United 
States Testing Co., Inc., January 28, 
1953. 

The extracts with which I was supplied 
are the following: 


[Sacramento Air Material Area Teletype No. 
SMMPF-9-102, relative to battery protecto- 


charge tests] 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1948. 
COMMANDING GENERAL, SACRAMENTO AIR Ma- 

TERIAL AREA, 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
Calif.: 
(Att.: SMM.) 

1. In reply to subject teletype, authority 
is granted to conduct test as requested. It is 
suggested that a comparison test be con- 
ducted using a like number of batteries of 
the types being tested but without protecto- 
charge treatment. Copies of appropriate 
battery specifications are being enclosed for 
use as a guide in accomplishing tests. 

2. It is requested that this headquarters 
be advised, Attn: MCMMXTS31, relative to 
test conclusions. 

By command of General McNarney: 

James L. JACKSON, 
Colonel, USAF, Cie, Maintenance 


Technical Section, Maintenance 
Division, 
. . * . . 


Specific gravity at end of test 1.180, tem- 
perature 62° F. 

(c) In view of the above results and the 
condition the battery was in at the start of 
the service test, lead acid batteries that haye 
been treated may be stored for a period of 6 
months with no detrimental effects. Sulfa- 
tion in this case has had no effect on the cell 
as the above charge data revealed the cell did 
take and hold a charge. The capacity output 
of this cell is excellent. 

(d) Negative cell opened for internal in- 
spection, positive plates were deep rich 
brown in color with the active material soft 
and tight to the grid, the grid was soft and 
very clean. Positive grid bar was clean of 
chip sulfation that forms on the grid bar. 
The active material in the negative plates 
was medium gray in color, tight to the grid. 
Grid and grid bar was very clean and showed 
no signs of sulfation, 
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(e) The center cell will be activated at the 
end of the 9-month period to check what 
effects sulfation has on a treated battery 
stored for 9 months. Also, at the end of 
the 12-month period. 

(f) Batteries normally stored for 90 days 
then recharged may now be treated and 
stored for a longer period for sulfation has 
no effects on a battery in storage. This in 
itself will save many man-hours that are 
involved in the transportation of the batter- 
ies from supply to maintenance and back to 
supply. 

(g) War Department Technical Manual 
TM-9-2857 be revised. 

18. Thus far battery additive AD-X2, with 
the trade name “Protecto-Charge,” has 
proven there is a very definite effect of added 
salts on the physical properties of lead- 
sulfate, as it is precipitated in the storage 
cell. This process involves the addition of a 
powder mixture of anhydrous sodium sulfate 
and a slightly basic, nearly anhydrous, mag- 
nesium sulfate with the effect of a catalyst, 
magnesium oxide, to the water while it is 
filled with the standard sulfuric acid electro- 
lyte. This mixture must be added to the bat- 
tery at once, if not the catalyst will go out 
of solution. The results are quite different 
from that when equivalent amounts of so- 
dium sulfate and epsom salts are used. The 
active material remains tight to the grid in 
a soft condition and there is little shedding 
of the active material that there is an appar- 
ent decrease in the amount of battery mud. 
The tightness of the active material to the 
grid results in less gassing on charging, very 
small bubbles distributed on the surface of 
the plates, rather than at the location of the 
grids. This feature is advantageous to the 
lead-acid battery. The above recommenda- 
tions are made, with this in view. 


Report of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, United States 
Senate, April 6, 1953] 


Some FACTS CONCERNING THE EFFECT or BAT- 
TERY ADDITIVE AD-X2 on Leap Acip BAT- 
TERIES 

1. AUTHORITY 


The work covered by this report was un- 
dertaken at the request of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate, to render a public service 
through this Committee. 

In a desire to employ its facilities as fully 
as possible in the public interest, and at the 
request of the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the United States Senate, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology made 
available laboratory services and facilities for 
carrying out tests. 


2. SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 


This investigation concerns some of the 
effects noted when battery additive AD-X2 
was added to lead acid storage batteries. 
The finding of facts was considered of more 
importance at this time than the develop- 
ment of any theory to explain the facts. 
Theoretical discussion will be pursued only 
as far as is deemed necessary for the proper 
presentation of the facts reported. This view- 
point is not to be interpreted as indicating 
that a theory for the action of this and pos- 
sibly other similar battery additives has not 
been developed. 

A complete investigation would have re- 
quired extensive laboratory and field exper- 
imentation. Because of the limited time 
available, a laboratory procedure based on 
tests which could be performed rapidly was 
developed. This test method did show sev- 
eral differences between cells treated with 
AD-X2 as compared with untreated cells. 


3. SUPPORTING SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITY 


In view of the widespread feeling that bat- 
tery additives, particularly those composed 


largely of mixtures of magnesium and so- 
dium sulphate, have no beneficial action on 
batteries, it was thought advisable to obtain 
supporting scientific confirmation for the 
facts found. Through the office of the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Prof. James A, Beattie of the chem- 
istry department was asked to observe the 
experiments and to verify independently the 
facts established. Professor Beattie observed 
a portion of the experimental work, and, in 
the limited amount of time he had available, 
did verify most of the facts tabulated in the 
next section. 

Through the same authority, Prof. G. P. 
Wadsworth and Dr. J. G. Bryan were re- 
quested to analyze the results statistically. 


4. RECOMMENDATIONS 


None, since the purpose of this work was 
to establish facts. 


5. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


For the cells tested: 

(a) Among the cells in any chosen bat- 
tery, all cells in such battery having been 
subjected to the same previous history, ex- 
cept for treatment with AD—X2, treated cells 
showed larger capacities than did untreated 
cells, both being subjected to the same con- 
ditions of discharge. 

(b) When AD-X2 was added to cells con- 
taining sediment, the amount of sediment 
decreased both while the battery was on 
charge and when it was not on charge. 

(c) Cells treated with AD-X2 when on 
charge presented a markedly different ap- 
pearance from those on charge without 
treatment. The gas evolved in the treated 
cells was in the form of minute bubbles, 
while that evolved in the untreated cells was 
in bubbles estimated to be 4 to 10 times as 
large as those evolved in the treated. The 
liquid surface in the treated cells presented 
a different appearance from that in the un- 
treated cells. 

(d) The surface of a negative plate in a 
treated cell was distinctly softer than the 
surface of imilar plate in an untreated 
cell, both h g been subjected to the same 
charge conditions, Often, softening was first 
evident near the edges of the negative plate. 

(e) Under similar charge conditions, treat- 
ed cells lost less liquid than untreated cells. 

(f) Under identical conditions of charge, 
treated cells operated 2 to 5 degrees Fahren- 
heit cooler than did untreated cells. 

(g) During charge, and starting with dis- 
charged cells, treated cells gave higher hy- 
drometric readings than did untreated cells, 
the differences being greater than could be 
explained on the basis of the treating mate- 
rial added. 

(h) When AD-X2 was added to a cell con- 
taining a diluted electrolyte, as in a dis- 
charged cell, the conductivity of the electro- 
lyte increased. 

UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 
Hoboken, N. J., January 28, 1953. 


SUMMARY 
Object: The object of these tests was to 
determine the effectiveness of battery 


AD-X2 as a lead-acid battery additive. 

Procedure: Three groups of batteries were 
obtained for these tests. Half of each group 
were treated with battery AD-X2. All com- 
pared groups were given the same discharge 
and charge procedures. One small group 
of untreated batteries, however, were given 
a charge (for sulfated batteries) according 
to Dr. G. W. Vinal outlined in the textbook 
Storage Batteries. 

Two groups of batteries were predomi- 
nantly made of discarded sulfated batteries. 
The third group consisted of 10 new bat- 
teries, 2 each from 5 leading manufacturers, 
all manufactured approximately during the 
same period. 

Tests were made for charge, discharge, 
temperature rise, acid specific gravities on 
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all groups of batteries. One group was 
placed in automobiles for actual road-usage 
tests. The other groups were placed on the 
storage shelf for discharge and shelf-aging 
tests. 

Results: The use of battery AD-X2 as an 
additive is effective, because it increases the 
charging and discharging efficiency, reduces 
the internal operating temperatures, does 
not harm lead acid batteries, and reduces 
shedding of active material. 

Discussion: The rebuilt batteries obtained 
for this test were assembled from discarded 
and sulfated batteries. After these batteries 
had been rebuilt, one-half were treated with 
battery AD-X2. The remaining half, which 
was left untreated, was divided into two 
groups; batteries No. 3, 4, 13, 16, and 17 were 
charged the same way as the AD-—X2-treated 
batteries; batteries No. 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 
were charged by the Vinal method for sul- 
fated batteries. The Vinal method is fully 
discussed in chapters III, paragraph (d) and 
VI paragraph (e) of Storage Batteries, by 
George Wood Vinal, published by John Wiley 
& Sons. This method is recommended as a 
simple and effective remedy for sulfated bat- 
teries. As practiced in the field, to charge 
a battery by this method would be economi- 
cally unfeasible. 

To test battery AD-X2 on new batteries, 
10 new batteries were purchased, 2 each 
of 5 leading manufacturers. All purchases 
were made at the same time; and it was 
verified that each manufacturer's type were 
made at the same time. One of each group 
was treated with battery AD-X2. Charging, 
discharging, and temperature comparisons 
were made between each group, early in the 
test, after 4 months, and after 1 year on 
the shelf. At the end of the test, the bat- 
teries were recharged, discharged for time 
and temperature runs, recharged, tempera- 
ture read, then opened. 

Inspection showed almost no shedding of 
active material in the treated batteries, 
while the untreated batteries had a con- 
siderable amount of shedding. The quality 
of the separators seemed to be equal in both 
types of batteries. The positive plates in the 
treated batteries show a much smoother, 
darker red brown porous character than the 
hard uneven color and texture of the un- 
treated cells, 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the tests made, we can 
come to the following conclusions: 

(I) Battery AD-X2 is not harmful to a 
normal lead-acid storage battery. 

(II) During charge, cells treated with Bat- 
tery AD-X2 give a higher specific gravity 
reading in a shorter time than the similar 
untreated cells give under identical con- 
ditions, starting with discharged mildly sul- 
fated cells. 

(III) On an average, cells treated with 
Battery AD-X2 operated from 1-3° F. cooler 
than untreated cells, all cells under the 
identical conditions of charge and dis- 
charge. 

(IV) Starting with new batteries, treating 
half of the batteries with AD-X2, and leav- 
ing the other half untreated, and storing the 
batteries under identical conditions for 362 
days, the batteries treated with AD-X2 took 
a charge more rapidly than the untreated 
batteries, and at 1°-3° F. lower temperature 
rises. Also, each treated battery gave a 
higher capacity on discharge than their 
identical counterpart. All batteries, that is 
in grouped pairs, were treated identically in 
regard to charge, discharge and storage. 

(V) Less shedding of active material in 
AD-X2-treated batteries, with material in a 
softer condition. Grids are firmer in 
treated batteries, as against some disinte- 
gration in untreated cells. 

(VI) Positive plates showed a finer and 
softer texture of the lead peroxide; color was 
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from red brown to dark brown over the 
whole plate. In the untreated cells, the 
peroxide was light red brown clearly defined 
in the grids and quite brittle. Note photo- 
graphs No. 5, 8, and 11. 

(VII) Cells treated with AD-X2 showed a 
higher charging efficiency over untreated 
celis, 

(VIII) Sulfated cells treated with AD-X2 
on internal examination were in better me- 
chanical condition than cells charged by 
the normal and Vinal methods. 

(IX) Separators in batteries treated with 
AD-X2 show less deterioration than those 
of untreated batteries, conditions of usage 
being similar in all batteries as far as pos- 
sible during test. 


The False Communist Bacteriological 
Warfare Charges Against Us Must Be 
Probed and Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of April 8, 


1953: 
Sovier Goop FAITH 


As part of its present peace ofensive, and 
in view of the renewed negotiations at Pan- 
munjom, Soviet Russia offers what it would 
like to represent as a generous and concilia- 
tory settlement of the Communist germ- 
warfare charges against the United States. 
It does not drop the charges. But in order 
not to aggravate the situation, it now offers, 
in effect, through a second-string delegate 
addressing the United Nations with tongue 
in cheek, not to press the charges and to 
close the case if the United States will drop 
its demand for an impartial investigation 
of the details of the charges and ratify the 
Geneva Convention against bacteriological 
warfare. In other words, Soviet Russia is 
willing to forgive us and to forget if the 
United States will confess its guilt and 
promise not to sin in the future. 

The impudence of this proposal is a match 
for the mendacity of the charges them- 
selves. If this is the type of “good faith” 
the Communists are going to display in the 
new negotiations that have aroused so much 
hope it is more than ever necessary to be on 
guard. The Soviet offer merely confirms 
what has always been obvious to reasonable 
men—namely, that the Communists have 
not a shred of evidence for their charges and 
that they fear an investigation which would 
expose their lies. That is why they oppose 
it while utilizing the debate as a vehicle to 
press for United Nations representation for 
Communist China and North Korea. Need- 
less to say, neither the United States nor the 
other free nations in the United Nations, 
against which the charges are likewise di- 
rected, can accept such a solution. The 
United States has found it impossible to 
ratify the Geneva Convention against bac- 
teriological warfare because there is no way 
of enforcing it—a fact which reduces it to 
à propaganda weapon in unscrupulous hands. 
And neither the United States nor the United 
Nations can afford to let this issue drop un- 
less the charges are openly and convincingly 
disproved, or unless the Communists openly 
and convincingly withdraw them. 


Congress Should Increase Salaries of 
Federal Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter: 


LAWYERS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
JUDICIAL SALARY REVISION, 
New York, N. Y., April 24, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE: 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The undersigned are attorneys 
practicing in Connecticut, New York, and 
Vermont constituting the second circuit in 
the Federal judiciary system. We write to 
asi: your support of legislation increasing the 
salaries of Federal judges. 

Federal district court judges are now paid 
$15,000 yearly. We believe their annual sal- 
ary should be increased to $25,000. Judges 
of the courts of appeals, who now receive 
$17,500, should be paid $27,500. Justices of 
the Supreme Court should receive commen- 
surate increases. 

The purpose of these increases is to help 
make sure that the judges of this Nation 
will be the ablest, most experienced men 
available. If this objective can be substan- 
tially furthered at an annual cost of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, it will rank among the 
greastest bargains in history. : 

We need hardly dwell on the importance 
of staffing the Federal bench with men of 
a high order of ability. No better guar- 
anty of freedom exists than wise, able, and 
incorruptible judges. No right is more pre- 
cious than that of being Judas fairly and 
skillfully. 

Today, however, the salary scale of Federal 
judges is so low that the quality of the Fed- 
eral judiciary may be jeopardized. Expe- 
rienced judges have already been forced to 
resign and others are considering resigna- 
tion because their salaries are inadequate. 

The $15,000 which a district court Judge 
receives today is not, of course, a starvation 
wage. But it is far from adequate. Although 
a judge need not live pretentiously, he must 
live in reasonably dignified circumstances. 
Such a scale of living not only makes a nec- 
essary contribution to the prestige of the 
courts but also reflects the respect and appre- 
ciation of the community. Moreover, by the 
time a man is sufficiently experienced to be 
appointed to the bench, he has established 
a scale of living from which he cannot easily 
retreat, He has assumed sizable fixed obli- 
gations; he has an insurance program; he is 
educating his children; he may well have 
purchased a home. Thus, regardiess of the 
extent to which a candidate for the bench 
might be willing to cut his current expendi- 
tures, his long-range plans might easily bar 
him from accepting appointment to a 
meagerly paid judgeship. And the same con- 
siderations affect present judges, many of 
whom have found that inflation has made 
obsolete the insurance and savings programs 
on which they relied when they accepted ap- 
pointment. 

Inadequate judicial salaries will lead to 
the result that only men of wealth will be 
able to accept appointment. A democracy 
would hardly wish to recruit its judges solely 
from this group. 

If men not possessed of independent means 
are to serve on the Federal bench, salaries 
must be raised. Perhaps the best indication 
of the size of the raise necessary is a com- 
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parison of the pre-World War II salaries of 
Federal district judges with today’s salaries, 

In 1939 a judge was paid $10,000, by no 
means a princely wage. During that year 
the Federal income tax was, for the first 
time, ruled applicable to judges’ salaries, but 
even after paying his tax the average judge 
had around $9,628 on which to live (all tax 
estimates here are based on the judge being 
married and having no children and no other 
income; no allowance is made for State taxes, 
which further diminish the judge's net in- 
come). 

Today a judge is paid $15,000 (a $5,000 
increase was enacted in 1946) but after taxes 
he has only $11,696 left. And the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar (52 cents in 
terms of a 1939 dollar) makes that $11,696 
equal to only $6,082 in 1939 dollars. 

If, as we suggest, a district court judge's 
salary is raised to $25,000, his income, after 
taxes, in terms of 1939 dollars, will still be 
only around $9,314, or $314 less than he 
netted in 1939. 

The figures for judges of the courts of 
appeals are even more persuasive. In 1939 
a judge of a court of appeals received $12,500 
and retained $11,898 after taxes. If his salary 
is now raised to $27,500, his income after 
taxes, in terms of 1939 dollars, will still be 
only $10,028. 

Thus, it is clear that we propose not an 
unwarranted rise in the salaries of Federal 
judges but only a reasonable adjustment of 
those salaries to economic realities. 

Accordingly, in the interest of maintain- 
ing the quality of the Federal judiciary, we 
ask your support of the increases we propose. 

Sincerely, 

Simon H. Rifkind, George A. Brownell, 
Albert R. Connelly, Osmer C. Fitts, 
Harold Harper, Henry E. Kelley, Harold 
M. Kennedy, Walter A. Lynch, Harold 
F. McGuire, Paul D. Miller, J. Preston 
Mottur, William H. Timbers, Stuart N. 
Updike, Jay H. Topkis. 


The United States Military Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Kangaroo Policy,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald of April 21, 
1953. It deals with our military situa- 
tion, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KANGAROO Poticy 

The free world lives by the grace of a thin 
line of defense. A line so thin that we have 
only 12 Sabre jets—our only plane capable 
of beating the MIG—patrolling the entire 
European and Middle Eastern border of the 
free world. 

Only a dozen planes and yet military lead- 
ers such as President Eisenhower and Field 
Marshal Montgomery have declared that air 
power is the dominant factor in war today. 

This tragic weakness is our inheritance 
from the kangaroo defense policies of the 
past 6 years. Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, hip- 
pity-hop, our defense spending has jogged up 
and down, up and down in step with the 
political demands of the moment, not the 
security needs of our time, 
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It takes 3 years from the time funds are 
appropriated until battle-ready air units are 
in flight. Those years are eaten up making 
designs and plans, tools and factories; by 
producing, testing, and perfecting planes and 
their intricate equipment; by training men 
and units. Today's mistakes are tomorrow's 
tragedies, 

Let’s look at yesterday’s mistakes: 

1948: Reds take over Czechoslovakia. 
Russians refuse to allow U. N. commission 
in North Korea. New Selective Service Act 
passed. United States Air Force down to 38 
groups, understaffed, poor equipment. 

Russia estimated to make A-bomb in 4 
years. Presidential and congressional com- 
missions study United States air power; es- 
tablish 70 groups as minimum; to be combat 
ready 1952. Budget passed. Berlin airlift. 
Air Force fights “hot” cold war for year. 
Money for 70 groups goes to airlift. Presi- 
dent Truman refuses relief. 

Hippity-hop, hippity-hop. 

1949: Airshift still on. NATO treaty 
signed. We agree to go to assistance NATO 
nations. President Truman limits defense 
budget. Only partial mobilization of 48 Air 
Force groups possible. Congress passes 
funds over President’s head. Truman im- 
pounds money. 

Hippity-hop, hippity-hop. 

Still 1949: Defense Secretary Johnson 
launches wild economy wave. Forty-eight- 
group Air Force endangered. 

September 1949: Russia explodes A-bomb. 
Military leaders declare United States must 
be mobilized by 1954. Air Force should go 
into full production to meet that goal. 

Hippity-hop, hippity-hop. 

Communists invade South Korea. Joint 
Chief of Staff ask for 95-group Air Force. 
1951: Korean war continues. Senator Lodge 
calls for Air Force with 150 combat groups 
plus other supporting air units. General 
Vandenberg wants 163 groups. Defense Sec- 
retary Lovett forces JCS compromise—143- 
group Air Force. Target date, June 30, 1954. 

Hippity-hop, hippity-hop. 

1952: No peace in Korea. Danger date of 
1954 closer. NATO Council meets in Lis- 
bon. West German Peace Contract signed. 
Communist danger increases. President 
Truman starts stretchout. Air Force target 
date moved forward to 1955, might not be 
reached by then. 

Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, that has been 
our kangaroo policy for building an Air Force, 
our prime deterrent against Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

We have never set a goal based on a com- 
petent military analysis of what security 
necessitates. We have not moved steadily 
and purposefully toward such a goal. 

Instead we have put fiscal policies ahead 
of military strategy and changed our minds 
so many times that our whole aircraft pro- 
curement program has been corrupted by in- 
decision, 

This newspaper fought that kangaroo 
policy all through the Truman administra- 
tion. General Eisenhower criticized it in his 
campaign. We hope that his administra- 
tion will not follow the advice of those who 
would continue it, who would cut down the 
flow of plans, funds, materials, and men who 
are building tomorrow’s Air Force today. 

Fortunately there are Massachusetts men 
standing guard. In the past we have had 
Senator Lodge. Now we have Senator SAL- 
TONTALL, top military expert in the Senate: 
as head of the Armed Service Committee. 

And the architect who is working di- 
rectly with President Eisenhower to build 
the National Security Council into an effec- 
tive policy-making body is Boston's Robert 
Cutler. As a banker he knows the impor- 
tance of economy, as a citizen-soldier he 
knows the greater importance of defense. 

With the vision and courage of these men 
the administration can reject the easy way 
of false economy and create a positive pro- 
gram of steady military growth. 


The Submerged Lands Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled Let's Get Interested,” 
published in the Springfield Daily News 
of Tuesday, April 21, 1953. It discusses 
the submerged lands joint resolution 
now pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Let’s GET INTERESTED 

The small but determined band of Sena- 
tors who have been waging war for the past 
3 weeks on the so-called tidelands giveaway 
bill have been fighting two opponents, One 
of them is the administration; the other is 
public apathy. 

The electorate at large Just can’t seem to 
get interested in the fact that the adminis- 
tration blandly proposes to take away a large 
slice of the national wealth and give it to 
a few States who happen to have big de- 
posits of offshore oil within their constitu- 
tional boundaries. 

If the public gets interested, and it cer- 
tainly should, it will write letters to its 
Congressmen. The Congressmen, in turn, 
will bring pressure to bear on the adminis- 
tration. If the administration remains 
stubborn, as it has shown every indication 
that it will, the Congress can still have its 
own way in the matter. 

Toward producing this desired end, Sen- 
ator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
presented a set of statistics in his maiden 
Senate speech which ought to help bring 
some of the suboceanic oil from our western 
and southern coastlines right into every Bay 
State home. This is not just a matter of 
isolated interest. It affects every one of us, 
and Senator KENNEDY estimates that the 
multi-billion-dollar gift to the 2 or 3 States 
involved, will mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be taking from $310 to $1,875 
from every resident of Massachusetts. 

Oil is, and should remain, a national prop- 
erty. Quite apart from the basic principles, 
which are a part of our concept of democracy, 
the Federal Government has absolutely no 
constitutional nor ethical right to take from 
the many to give tothe few. This is usurpa- 
tion of authority beyond the limits of that 
authority. There is no sense to the proposal, 
and no reason for it. There are, however, a 
good many reasons against it. 

One of the most serious is an infringement 
on personal rights and privileges. If the 
Federal Government, present or future, finds 
it can do as it pleases with our national 
resources, the day will most surely come 
when those resources will wind up in hands 
that are not to be trusted. 

We do not say that this is the case at 
present, but why take unnecessary chances 
with something so vital to our national and 
international life? By leaving the authority 
over the tidelands oil where it is at present, 
in the hands of the Government, which 
means in the hands of all the people, we can 
at least be reasonably sure that there won't 
be any shenanigans with it. 

The big and wealthy oil lobbies are doing 
their level best to wrest the tidelands wealth 
away from the Federal Government and 
place it in the hands of the States. Lobbies 
are not notorious for their lack of self-inter+ 
est. They are designed, set up, and operated 
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for one purpose—to benefit some person, or 
some group of persons, in particular. 

From this angle alone, we should view this 
gigantic giveaway plan with distrust and 
alarm, It has been said, and more than once, 
that any State legislature is easier to deal 
with than the National Legislature. Why do 
the big oil interests want it that way? For 
the good of all the people? A likely story. 

This newspaper completely opposes de- 
priving the American people of any part of 
their birthright, and that is exactly what the 
administration is proposing. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has opposed it, 
and we suggest that the time to stop this 
infiltration of our basic privileges as Ameri- 
can citizens is right now, before it gets out 
of hand. 


No Toad for Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great qualities of President Eisenhower 
is his genuine humanness. The people 
recognized it during the campaign and 
they feel it now. He is a man you like 
to know. He has brought a spirit of 
friendliness and homely virtue to the 
White House in keeping with the true 
spirit of America. With all the burdens 
of his great office on his shoulders, one 
still gets the feeling that he has time to 
think of things like campfires burning, 
a hike in the woods, and a wild stream 
where trout abound. Something of how 
Ike affects ordinary people like you and 
me is contained in the following editorial 
from the Hokah Chief, weekly paper at 
Hokah, Houston County, Minn.: 3 

No TOAD FOR IKE 

When one is President of the United States, 
he is “mighty and alone,” said a woman last 
week. Now it appears he is so alone he 
cannot even have a toad. In preparation for 
the first children's party at the White House 
since the new residents have moved in one 
little boy who was invited went out into 
the Potomac woods and caught a toad as a 
special gift for the new President. He placed 
the toad in a biscuit tin with hole punched 
in it and carried it around with him until 
the party began. However, a woman found 
out about the toad, took the boy out to a 
nearby park and put on the pressure. 

Said the woman, “We sat down on a bench 
and I talked to him emotionally and with 
deep feeling about the future of the toad. 
I pointed to the White House and asked: 
‘Is that the place for a toad?’ The President 
goes to work early, and he sees a lot of people 
all day. The toad will waste away and die.” 
After a few minutes of this sort of talk, the 
boy weakened and opened the biscuit tin. 

We can see no reason why Ike shouldn't 
have a toad and anyone who has watched 
him or seen him knows that behind his 
genially serious face there is a touch of the 
Huck Finn spirit. And many men and boys 
have found there is nothing like a good toad 
around the house. Toads eat less than dogs 
and they don't bark at friends. Further- 
more, instead of shooing them out of the 
dining room when the soup is put on, you 
can just pop them in your vest pocket. And 
it is less expense to build a toadhouse 
than a doghouse. 

If the woman had kept her big nose out 
of the picture, it’s a sure bet that Ike would 
have accepted the toad. 
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AMVETS Charge Some Hospital Insur- 
ance Companies Defraud Veterans and 


Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Miller Tells Gray Insurance Firms De- 
fraud Veterans,” which appeared in the 
National AMVETS of the April 1953 is- 
sue: 


MILLER TELLS Gray INSURANCE FIRMS 
DEFRAUD VETERANS 


WASHINGTON.—AMVETS this month 
charged a number of hospital insurance com- 
panies with defrauding veterans and Amer- 
ican taxpayers of more than $3 million. 

In a letter to VA Administrator Carl R. 
Gray, National Commander Marshall E. Mil- 
ler urged Gray to contact all State governors 
asking them to consult with their State in- 
surance officials and investigate the situa- 

Miller's action was the result of a VA re- 
port which stated that it was unable to col- 
lect more than $3,500,000 annually from cer- 
tain hospital insurance companies for treat- 
ment rendered veterans in VA hospitals. 

Miller called on the VA chief to make every 
effort to recover part of the cost of hospitali- 
zation of veterans from any hospitalization 
insurance policies which such veterans may 
carry. 

COMPANTES SHOULD PAY 

He said, “It is a simple matter of sound 
public morals to expect any insurance com- 
pany which collects a premium for hospital 
insurance to pay any hospital which renders 
service when an insured risk occurs.” 

Some hospitalization insurance companies 
have refused to pay claims on the basis of 
clauses in their policies which relieve them 
of liability if the insured veteran receives 
what the companies term as free hospitaliza- 
tion in VA hospitals. 

Commander Miller said that AMVETS does 
not consider any hospital treatment as free 
since someone has to pay for it and in this 
case the insurance companies are shifting 
the burden to the American taxpayer. 

Miller pointed out that many reputable 
insurance companies do pay these claims 
when billed by the VA. 

However, in the case of the other com- 
panies who refuse to pay, Miller asked Gray 
to request State governors to investigate 
and take action on the matter. 

Miller also requested a list of companies 
refusing to pay claims. He said the list 
would be circulated among AMVETS and 
urged all members of the organization to 
carefully study any hospitalization policies 
they now carry. 


Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial in opposition to the 
submerged lands joint resolution, known 
as the Holland joint resolution. The 
editorial was published in the Chatta- 
nooga Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

So MUCH Is AT STAKE 

Nobody seems to be paying a great deal 
of attention to the drone of the Senate de- 
bate on the submerged oil lands bill. Even 
the Senators duck out in droves as Members 
deliver their prepared arguments in meas- 
ured tones. There is no sense of urgency 
surrounding the Chamber’s consideration of 
the measure, no apparent realization of the 
vital importance of what is at stake. 

The value goes far beyond the untold 
wealth of oil waiting to be pumped from 
beneath the sea, however fabulous it might 
be. Of greater concern is the emerging pat- 
tern of policy covering this Nation’s natural 
resources which, we are beginning to un- 
derstand, are not limitless after all. The 
pattern is not rigidly set; administration 
spokesmen back and fill on specific issues, 
but in general they show a willingness to go 
along with the relaxation of Federal controls 
over natural wealth. And there are those 
who are eager to take advantage of every 
sign of softness. 

Legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress, for instance, to grant all minerals and 
mineral rights in the public lands of the 
United States to the States where they are 
located. A move has been started to place 
control of public grazing lands in private 
hands. Former President Hoover talks of 
“deempiring” the Government in the field 
of power production, an attitude which, in- 
cidentally, has been rejected by Secretary 
McKay. The point is, however, that selfish 
interests are ready to grab at everything in 
sight. 

Federal action against ruthless and de- 
structive exploitation of natural resources 
has behind it the tradition of half a century 
of farsighted efforts. The Reclamation Act 
dates back to 1902, the Forest Service to 
1905, and the General Dam Act to guide and 
govern waterpower development to 1906. 
And, in 1933, the TVA Act gave specific rec- 
ognition to the inter-relationship of re- 
sources, 

Even so, we have seen our natural wealth 
shrink beneath the impact of war demands 
and of shoddy management. It has only 
been in the last few years that demonstrable 
progress has been made toward the effective 
conservation of the resources we have left 
and the replenishment of those which can 
be replaced. 

No wonder that Oscar Chapnran, former 
Secretary of the Interior, raises his voice to 
warn that this is everybody’s fight—no one 
is unaffected. He urged the establishment 
of a commission to inventory and appraise 
our nationally held natural resources before 
proceeding with a program to dispose of 
them. No businessman in his right mind 
would enter into a deal to dispose of prop- 
erties without knowing exactly what those 
properties contain and how much they are 
worth. 

It is a sensible recommendation. The 
wealth belongs to all the people; they should 
know what is involved. As Mr. Chapman 
says: “The Federal Government should use 
its powers to protect the interests of all the 
people in their great national heritage, and 
not just some of the people. If we ever lose 
sight of that we will have lost our greatest 
resource of all.“ 
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Fiftieth Anniversary: St. Michael Arch- 
angel Society, Lodge 630, of the Polish 
National Alliance 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
at the 50th anniversary banquet, St. 
Michael Archangel Society, Lodge 630, 
of the Polish National Alliance, on Sun- 
day, April 26, 1953, at Lynn, Mass. 

The Communists don’t like to see Polish 
societies celebrating their 50th year of prog- 
ress like yours is doing today. 

They are bothered by the saints who are 
above their control. 

It is encouraging to note that your chap- 
ter of the Polish National Alliance has been 
in business longer than the Politburo, 

It will continue to flourish centuries after 
the Russian people have turned out the 
Kremlin gang and the curse of communism 
is banished from the earth. 

In Korea today there are thousands of 
men with Polish blood in their veins who are 
winning the fight to stop aggression in its 
tracks. 

Yet Poland is nearer to us in distance and 
closer to us in spirit. 

Why aggression was not halted in Poland, 
where it first violated the post-war peace, 
is a question that is unanswered because 
pride and partisanship and petty men will 
not own up to the mistakes that were made. 

In January 1942, 46 governments of the 
world, including Soviet Russia, signed the 
Atlantic Charter. This promised that all 
peoples would have the right to select their 
own form of government, The charter be- 
came the battle cry of the free world in its 
fight against Hitler and his fellow dictators. 

When the war had ended in victory, the 
Soviets betrayed the Atlantic Charter. By 
fraud and force Soviet-trained agents were 
set up as the Government of Poland and the 
process of crushing Poland began. 

We believed in the Russian promise to live 
up to the charter. 

That was our first blunder, 

Then we rushed pell-mell to junk our 
magificent military machine. 

That was the second tragic error. 

When we woke up, shodtly after, Poland 
and other nations had been engulfed by 
Communist imperialism, and it was too late 
to help. For several years there was much 
worry in Washington whether we would be 
able to build up our own defenses again and 
in time. 

Those were the anxious days when we were 
completely on the defensive; so weak that 
we couldn’t speak up for the captive nations, 
The Voice of America was without strength 
to be heard. 

We had the A-bomb but no air force. 

Most of our Navy was in mothballs. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and airmen were 
civilians again. 

Then came the sudden assault on Korea— 
directed from Moscow. 

This naked aggression was the test. Rus- 
sia was reaching out boldly to take over more 
nations, Either we looked the other way, as 
we did with Poland, or we stood our ground. 
It was a hard decision to make because we 
were not prepared. 

We accepted the challenge. 

That was a great and courageous stand to 
make under the circumstances, 
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The few troops we were able to send to 
Korea in the first few weeks fought gallantly, 
even when cut off. On that heroic retreat 
down the peninsula to the beachhead at 
Pusan they bought time for us to rush in 
more men and supplies. 

` In the long campaign since then we have 
pushed the invaders out of South Korea, 
with some assistance from other nations, 
including the South Koreans themselves, to 
prove that aggressors can and will be stopped. 

Our folly in disarming after World War II 
has cost us over 23,000 battle deaths in 
Korea and nearly 100,000 wounded. 

That is a fearful price to pay for neglect. 

In one way, however, that sacrifice is not 
lost. 

It served to shock the United States out 
of its indifference. We began to rearm and 
we have been doing so ever since. You may 
have noticed in recent weeks that our Gov- 
ernment is showing more courage and initi- 
ative as our strength grows. Combined with 
the death of Stalin, which must lead to a 
hidden struggle for power within Russia, it 
has forced the Communists to tone down 
their aggressive designs for the moment. 

I think Chiang Kai-shek was right when 
he recently warned the free world against 
this peace-feint by the Communists. If we 
should swallow it whole, that would lead to 
the third and last blunder, And three strikes 
means out in any league. 

The only difference being, in this case, that 
it would be the final out in the last deadly 
game that would decide whether the whole 
world would win freedom or lose to slavery. 

The Communists are playing for keeps. 
Whatever move they may make now is only 
one part of a pattern extending into the 
future. 

They know that we yearn for peace as a 
normal way of life. 

They will offer us tempting bait realizing 
that some Americans won't be able to resist 
it, no matter how small or deceptive it may 


They may call off the war in Korea. 

They may agree to a peace treaty that will 
unify Germany. 

On the surface this abandonment of ag- 
gression would point to a change of heart by 
Soviet Russia. 

The Reds never change. 
their moves. 

When they back away, it is only to draw us 
into a situation which they can later turn 
to their own advantage. 

If peace comes to Korea, Britain and 
France will have an excuse for not chipping 
in to build up the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The U. N. embargo against 
the sale of strategic goods to Red China 
would come to an end. Our military effort 
has pumped lifeblood into the Japanese 
economy. With the war over in Korea, Japan 
would be obliged to make up for the loss by 
going after the Communist Chinese market, 
but, in turn, would have to make conces- 
sions to China. Our allies, too, would also 
compete with each other to get in on this 
trade. A unified Germany would seize the 
chance to play the east against the west and 
profit from both, as it grew stronger all the 
time. 

The prospect of a truce in Korea that 
would end the fighting, the suffering, and 
the dying is a goal that we pray for. 

But watch out for the hidden motives of 
the Reds. 

Peace in Korea will be dangerous if it 
causes us to slacken in our efforts. It could 
be fatal if we allow the Reds to use it as a 
means of driving wedges among the allies, 
and splitting the unity of the free world. 

So far we have waited for the Reds to 
move, and then we have tried to offset each 
move. 

Such a policy runs the danger of being 
second-best, of always trying to catch up. 
If the Communists should ever arrive at the 
point where they think they can win, and 
then strike suddenly and with full force, 


They only mask 


second best won’t be good enough. In the 
end there is only win or lose. As Lenin 
said: “Communism and freedom can never 
coexist side by side.” 

The Polish people know. 

Time and again they have been caught 
in the nutcracker squeeze of Germany and 
Russia, whose leaders ‘never forsake their 
dreams of world conquest. 

The Communist and Nazi mentalities are 
not too far apart. Suppose they should 
team up even temporarily, The free world 
would be destroyed before the conspirators 
started fighting with each other. It almost 
happened just before World War II. And 
now we have a third powerful conspirator 
to contend with—Red China. 

From bitter experience, the Polish people 
know that the promises of tyrants can never 
be trusted. 

The free world cannot sit back and hope 
for the best. 

It must. exert stronger leadership, it must 
show more initiative, and it must come up 
with a positive program that will win the 
confidence and support of all peoples. 

Encouraging signs are beginning to appear. 

We are not going to permit the Communist 
peace offensive to fool us. We are going to 
call their bluff by pointing to the steps that 
must be taken to build the peace. 

The President of the United States an- 
swered the Russian peace moves with plain 
words. He reminded the Reds that they were 
among the signers of the Atlantic Charter 
which solemnly guaranteed, and I quote, 
“Every nation’s right to a form of govern- 
ment and an economic system of its own 
choosing is inalienable. Any nation’s at- 
tempt to dictate to other nations their form 
of government is indefensible.” 

Then the President fired pointblank as he 
asked, “Is the Soviet Union prepared to allow 
other nations (including Poland, Ozechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania) the free choice of 
their own forms of government and the right 
to associate freely with other nations in a 
world-wide community of laws? If not, 
where then is the concrete evidence of the 
Soviet Union’s concern for peace? The test 
is clear.” 

Soviet propaganda cannot twist this clear 
demand for proof of sincerity into some- 
thing else. It cannot avoid the plain chal- 
lenge which is understood by all peoples, 
even the long-suffering inhabitants of the 
Soviet Union. 

Just as the Reds could not hide forever 
theit responsibility for the Katyn massacre, 
which destroyed the flower of Poland's man- 
hood so that Poland would be unable to rise 
again, and then tried to cover up this mon- 
strous crime without a trace. 

Truth and justice may be scorned and per- 
secuted, as they have been many times dur- 
ing the history of this world, but never 
silenced. 

The day comes when all the treachery and 
broken promises come back to plague the 
instigator. 

That day is approaching for Red Russia. 

It has fattened on fraud but its credit is 
gone. 

So long have the Communists engaged in 
double-talk that their words have no mean- 
ing. Even the Russian leaders eye one an- 
other nervously because the whole Red appa- 
ratus has been built upon betrayal. 

Criminals always seem to have the first 
advantage, but when they begin to quarrel 
among themselves the day of reckoning is 
not too far away . 

So it is with Red Russia—strong in body 
but sick in mind and soul. 

It can have peace only if it makes peace 
with its own conscience. By restoring the 
liberties it has stolen from its own people; 
by withdrawing from the captive nations; 
by participating in disarmament by all under 
effective international inspection and con- 
trol; by these actions only can it ever hope 
for peace. 
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The Reds profess, with words, great con- 
cern for the poor people of this earth. 

We ask them to prove it by joining with 
us so that the fruits of human labor will 
not be devoured by war. 

We will disarm if they will disarm and 
share with them in the wealth saved toward 
the alleviation of poverty, and the lifting 
of living standards throughout the world. 

The money and effort put into 40,000 So- 
viet tanks, for one item, could be put to 
better use by building homes and automo- 
biles and schools and hospitals and churches 
and consumer goods for the Russian people. 

Will the Reds really cooperate for peace? 

They have been challenged to do so. 

First, they must agree to a truce in Korea, 
and then to free elections in that united 
country. 

Next, they must get out of Poland and 
other countries so that captive and satellite 
nations may enjoy the right of self-govern- 
ment again. 

Finally, they must agree to disarm, along 
with other nations, under a foolproof system 
of collective security. 

In yiew of their record to date this is a lot 
to expect from communism. 

Outlaws don't change character by chang- 
ing clothes. 

If they want peace, they can get it, by 
giving up their guns and their loot, 

This time no tricks. 

Our terms are clear and just. 

Either they will be met by constructive 
performance leading to real peace, or Soviet 
duplicity may plunge the world into a war 
that—while it spares no nation from terrible 
sacrifices—will inevitably destroy commu- 
nism, 

The Reds are beilng put right on the spot. 

The pressure is now on them. 


Tradition of Loquacity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Tradition of Loquacity,” 
published in the Boston Herald of April 
14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRADITION oF LOQUACITY 

There should be a way to stifle the con- 
gressional blabbermouth. Representative 
Leroy JoHNSON, Republican, of California, 
got carried away as a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee and told an avia- 
tion writers’ luncheon that we have “atomic 
eggs” and the planes to carry them in Europe 
and in Korea. 

That’s no surprise, but for obvious reasons 
it is a matter of strict security. Its an- 
nouncement should be through proper chan- 
nels, not leaked by congressional indiscre- 
tion. 8 

But Representative JoHNson has a tradi- 
tional congressional immunity. He also has 
excuses. Congress is just one of the many 
pipes that have been leaking vital military 
information. 

Men like Senators SALTONSTALL, SyMING- 
TON, and LYNDON JOHNSON, however, are all 
privy to secret information, but they've kept 
their secrets even after they have been 
leaked by the military to papers or 
magazines. 
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It only took 1 Senator out of 96 to give 
away the secret of the hydrogen bomb. It 
was another JoHNson, Senator Eowin C. 
JoHNsoN, of Colorado, There ought to be 
a law. 


The Future of This Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just talked to a Member of Congress and 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, and he says, after 
a visit to Europe, that the attitude over 
there in regard to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is not in the least 
enthusiastic. Some ventured the opin- 
ion that we could do more for freedom, 
if we permitted the nations of Europe to 
work out their own problems and build 
such a defense as they conceived neces- 
sary. Right up close to Russia, they do 
not share the fear that has been gen- 
erated in the United States. They point 
out that Russia does not have a single 
territory in North, Central, or South 
America and how the United States can 
whip up such a mania for self-protection 
is not understandable by them, and that 
the nations of Europe do not propose to 
let the United States spend themselves 
into bankruptcy.. 

Just why we take such an interest in 
European affairs is capable of many con- 
jectures. Are we trying to become the 
leading nation on earth, regardless of 
what other nation desire or want? Are 
we pursuing a course in internationalism 
that will make it more easy for the in- 
ternational business interest of America 
to extend their activities in foreign 
lands, regardless of what the various in- 
dependent nations think about it. 

Boiled down, our attitude looks very 
much like intermeddling. It looks like 
a departure from the advice of our great 
leaders like Washington, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, William J. Bryan, Senators John 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah, Reed of 
Missouri, George Norris, and Robert M. 
La Follette. We did pretty well under 
our policy of steering clear of foreign 
alliances and since we left that course, 
we have been in trouble ever since. We 
have sacrificed the lives of thousands of 
our best men, and spent billions of dol- 
lars which we did not have and went in 
debt to get, and if anyone can show on 
the other side of the ledger a single as- 
set to us, it would be good news to the 
taxpayers and the fathers and mothers 
of our sacrificed manhood. | 

The question is: Are we going to con- 
tinue this wild thoughtless attitude, un- 
til we shall be unable to defend ourselves 
and until this great experiment of self- 
government is totally destroyed? Those 
who speak up against this crime of the 
ages are branded as isolationists, but his- 
tory shows we have never been isola- 
tionists in any degree. We have traded 
with all nations, we have welcomed the 
people of foreign countries to our shores, 
These immigrants have come here by the 


millions and have taken part in the 
perpetuation of this Government. They 
are now a part of us. 

Would it not be better for the freedom 
of the world to keep this Government as 
it is—an asylum for people everywhere— 
rather than to destroy that haven of 
freedom? While I live and have power 
to speak I will speak in the defense of 
this Government, and will watch every 
move made by internationalists or any 
other group to submerge this great Gov- 
ernment into a world government of 
which we can only become a subservient 
member, controlled, influenced, and di- 
rected by all the passions, warlike aims, 
and intrigues of foreign powers. 


Cattlemen Object to Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith a resolution re- 
cently adopted by the board of directors 
of the Alabama Cattlemen’s Association. 
The membership of this group includes 
some 4,000 members, and the following 
resolution expresses their views relative 
to price-control legislation in connection 
with livestock: 


RESOLUTION OF ALABAMA CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas Government controls of any kind 
by their very existence have a depressing 
effect on cattle prices, and will inevitably in- 
terfere with the marketing of livestock to the 
best advantage to the consumer, the pro- 
ducer, the processor, and the retailer: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama Cattlemen’s 
Association opposes any form of controls on 
livestock, whether through standby controls 
or other means, and we urge our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress not to enact price- 
control legislation in the form of standby 
controls or any kind of governmental con- 
trols on the production, processing, or mar- 
keting of livestock or livestock products. 

Resolved further, That whereas in the 
present depressed market conditions occa- 
sional suggestions have come forth that cat- 
tlemen should have Government support 
prices for their cattle, the Alabama Cattle- 
men's Association does hereby express its 
opposition to Government handouts, all 
forms of direct Government support of cattle 
prices, and does express its desire for a free 
market, without Government supports on 
cattle prices, or any other governmental in- 
terference with the orderly marketing of 
cattle. 


Investigation Is Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in observing the press for the 
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past few days on the subject of the tem- 
porary retention of the present Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, it 
would appear that all perspective on the 
true question at issue has been lost, 
namely, objectivity at the National Bu- 


reau of Standards. 


The facts in the case briefly stated, 
quoting from a statement by the Hon- 
orable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, to the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, March 31, 1953, are 
as follows: 


Exhaustive examination of the files show: 

1, When this manufacturer put his prod- 
uct on the market in 1948, he was con- 
fronted with a pamphlet prepared by the 
National Bureau of Standards—No. 302— 
condemning all battery additives. This 
pamphlet was for sale by the Government 
Printing Office and, therefore, easily obtain- 
able for distribution by anyone interested in 
combating the sale of the new product. 

2, That the National Bureau of Standards 
has not been sufficiently objective, because 
they discount entirely the play of the market 
place and have placed themselves in a vul- 
nerable position by discussing the nature 
and scope of their prospective reports with 
the very people who might not want to see 
the additive remain on the market, and 
when their reports and results of tests were 
questioned, discussed the matter with other 
scientists, engaged by your committee to 
make separate, objective findings. 

3. Finally, a personal word which may be 
to the point. This particular battery addi- 
tive, I find after I got into this thing, I had 
never known about it before, but the com- 
pany with which I was formerly associated 
had a battery for which they had paid ap- 
proximately $1,350. The battery was about 
licked. It was not functioning properly. 

We knew the battery was used up. We 
had gone out and bought a new battery for 
$1,350 when these people came along. We 
took it on a when-as-and-if issue basis, 
tried it out. It worked. The last report I 
had after at least 13 months, I believe, was 
that the new battery is still standing in the 
corner and has never been used. That is a 
modest personal experience we had with this 
very thing we are discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, the life of 
the old battery was extended by more 
than 13 months? That is your testimony, 

Secretary WEEKS. That is right. 


A recent caller at my office said this 
to me: 

“The threat of nearly 400 Bureau of 
Standards’ employees to resign if Di- 
rector Allen V. Astin was not reinstated 
was the equivalent of all the Army gen- 
erals to quit if Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
was not restored to his command, 

“Such an action would have horrified 
the country, and the populace is in a deep 
lethargy if it views recent occurrences at 
the Bureau of Standards as anything 
but arrogant bureaucracy,” he further 
stated. I am wondering if he is right. 

Contrary to reports that the resigna- 
nation of the NBS Director was for po- 
litical reasons, the Director happens to 
be a registered Republican in Montgom- 
ery County, Md., and has been for more 
than a decade. 

An editorial from the Moorhead Daily 
News, March 31, 1953, and the letter from 
the Washington Post, editorial page, Fri- 
day, April 24, 1953, are most pertinent 
to the question at hand. All of those 
in this House who are interested in keep- 
ing the record straight will want to read 
the editorial and letter from the Wash- 
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ington and Minnesota papers. They 


follow: 


[From the Moorhead (Minn.) Daily News, 
of March 31, 1953] 


INVESTIGATION Is JUSTIFIED 


Action of the Bureau of Standards in re- 
fusing to give a product adequate tests and 
in going a step farther by stating the prod- 
uct actually had no value when the Bureau 
by documented evidence had not ascertained 
whether it had value has brought plans for 
an investigation of the matter that will be- 
come known as the AD-X2 case. So strongly 
was the Bureau against AD—X2 that it asked 
the Post Office Department to issue a fraud 
order against the firm to bar it from using 
the mails. That's what blew the lid off. 
Now the Bureau itself is the subject of a con- 
gressional look-see to determine what has 
been going on which surely will include a 
glance backward to learn if there have been 
other cases of similar treatment. 

Already this case has received nationwide 
attention. The Daily News was one of the 
first newspapers in the country to treat it 
editorially. A request came for several hun- 
dred copies of the issue in which the edi- 
torial appeared but the supply had been ex- 
hausted. Reprints were made and circulated 
in many States. The Daily News editorial 
was picked up in Minneapolis and sent to 
California and elsewhere. 

If the Bureau of Standards took arbitrary 
action in this case by rejecting a product 
without exhaustive tests, has it done so in 
other cases? Involved are many other prod- 
ucts including spark plugs, safety glass, and 
photographic development solutions. If 
claims made by some inventors are true the 
AD-X2 case may bring sensational revela- 
tions. It is being suggested the investiga- 
tion determine whether a link exists between 
established industries and Government sci- 
entists. It is pointed out that some research 
men from Government have gone over to in- 
dustry and some industry researchers have 
entered Government service. The circum- 
stances of the movement is to be studied. 
Many inventors claim they have been given 
the run-around, that they have never been 
able to get a fair test of their products. If 
a Government agency cannot be fair to all 
comers then it ought to be abolished. It is 
fairly conclusive that favoritism has been 
proved. The question which the public is 
entitled to have answered is, “Why?” And 
how many times? To whom? 

What effect the Bureau's edicts can have 
on the fortunes of a firm is shown by its 
action in the AD-X2 case. So strong was the 
public’s confidence in the Bureau that the 
makers of AD-X2 had difficulty staying in 
business. When the Bureau said AD-X2 was 
worthless the firm could hardly sell enough 
to stay solvent. The sad part of the whole 
sordid story is that contrary to the Bureau's 
edict this product has been proved of value. 
It creates questions as to what has gone on 
in the past in the Bureau of Standards and 
how many other good products may have 
been declared of no value. 


— 


From the Washington Post of April 24, 1953] 
THE BATTERY ADDITIVE 


I have been reading with much interest the 
various news items and editorials on the sub- 
ject of the battery additive AD-X2 and the 
developments resulting from the controversy 
regarding the merit of that product. 

I am in the battery business. I have been 
engaged in the sale, rebuilding, and repair of 
standard automobile and commercial bat- 
teries, old and new, for 32 years, and in my 
shop we repair and rebuild over 2,000 bat- 
teries a year. 

In October or November 1951, I read in a 
trade paper an advertisment of a battery 
additive called AD-X2. The advertisement 
stated that well-rebuilt batteries treated with 
the additive would stay in service like new 


batteries. I ordered a trial shipment of that 
product, and when it arrived I experimented 
with it. I used it on batteries whose plates 
were hard and they responded to the treat- 
ment. Then I tried it on batteries that I 
had previously discarded because they were 
sulfated. The sulfation disappeared, the 
plates became soft and spongy, as they should 
be, and batteries which had previously re- 
sisted all efforts to recharge came up on the 
line and took a charge. Some of those dis- 
carded batteries which I treated with AD-X2 
have now been in service for more than a year 
and I have yet to have one come back to me 
for any purpose. Since that time I have used 
AD-X2 continuously in my business. 

In May 1952 I first met Mr. Jess Ritchie, 
president of Pioneers. He came to my shop 
looking for some old sulfated batteries with 
which to run tests for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, I collected some old batteries for him, 
but when I got them together Mr, Ritchie 
informed me that the Bureau of Standards 
didn’t want them, that the Bureau had got- 
ten some batteries for the test. Soon after 
that a Mr. Snyder, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, came to my shop and brought with him 
about 20 batteries. They were not automo- 
bile batteries, but were 6-volt, 12-cell light- 
ing batteries. Mr. Snyder instructed me to 
pull the batteries down; that is, pull the cells 
out and reassemble them into 6-volt, 3-cell 
batteries. Some of the batteries did have 
some hard plates, but the other plates were 
in reasonably good condition. None was sul- 
fated bad enough to be crystallized. 

I mentioned these facts to Mr. Snyder and 
observed that hard plates had to be charged 
at a minimum rate, and that, as the bat- 
teries heated under the charge, acid would 
have to be removed and replaced with dis- 
tilled water to enable AD-X2 to work. Mr. 
Snyder did not seem to be interested. It 
took about 3 days to do the job, and Mr. 
Snyder watched the work every minute from 
the time my shop opened in the morning 
until it closed at night. When the job was 
completed Mr, Snyder instructed me to de- 
liver the batteries to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in my truck. He followed me in his car. 

In the course of the work I called Mr. 
Snyder's attention to a battery in my shop 
on which I was at that time running an 
AD-X2 test. I showed him the results I was 
getting, etc., but with a distinct air of supe- 
riority Mr. Snyder dismissed it with a wave 
of the hand and the statement that it didn’t 
mean a thing. Fortunately for me, Mr. Sny- 
der’s ultimatum didn't halt the physical and 
chemical processes that were taking place in 
that battery. 

When I delivered the batteries to the Bu- 
reau of Standards I asked Mr. Snyder to be 
permitted to see the tests and watch the 
batteries on charge. I was told that I was 
not allowed to be present at the test, that 
Dr. Astin had given instructions that nobody 
could see the tests or know what cells were 
treated. 

After the Bureau of Standards tests had 
been completed, I was called back to the 
Bureau and pulled the batteries down in the 
presence of Mr. Snyder, Mr. Ritchie, and sev- 
eral others whom I didn’t know. We were 
all asked to look at the different cells and 
make a written record of the cells which we 
considered to be in the best condition. I 
made my record and asked for a check report 
on my findings, but I never received one. I 
also asked for a copy of the report of the 
test but the Bureau failed to furnish me 
with one. 

A few months after the Bureau of Stand- 
ards test, Mr. Ritchie wrote me, from Cali- 
fornia, and requested me to collect some bat- 
teries for a test to be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and to ship 
them to Cambridge, Mass. I collected six 
regular automobile batteries, all well sul- 
fated, and shipped them to the institute 
at Cambridge. I asked the institute for, and 
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received promptly, a copy of its report on 
the test when it was completed. 

I studied the report carefully, and I regard 
it as a good report of a test which was well 
performed. It is true that the report doesn’t 
recommend the additive. It doesn’t set out 
conclusions. The report tells what was done 
and what happened. I have noticed in the 
press that some question has been raised 
as to the effect of the MIT report. In my 
opinion, as a practical battery man, there can 
be no question about its effect—it is very 
definitely favorable to AD-X2. 

I am a small-business man, not a scientist, 
but a practical expert in my field. I know 
batteries and I know the additive AD-X2. 
I do not have to be told whether AD-X2 has 
any effect on a battery or not. I know just 
what it does and I am proving it every day 
by using it in batteries and giving my cus- 
tomers the benefit and savings which result 
from its use. I am sorry to see the product 
get snarled up in the unfortunate contro- 
versy that has developed. I hope its future 
will not be injured, because the public 
needs it. 

F. A. HARRELL, 

ARLINGTON. 


Atomic Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution forwarded to me 
by the Board of Aldermen, Chelsea, 


Mass.: 
CHELSEA, Mass., April 13, 1953. 

Whereas many millions of dollars are spent 
by the Federal Government for atomic ex- 
periments on the sands of Nevada; and 

Whereas said experiments might well be 
tried against our enemies in Korea instead 
of in the United States: Now, therefore, the 
city government of Chelsea urge that said 
experiments be made near the battlegrounds 
and test explosions be made on our enemies 
and their installations. 

Ordered, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Senators SALTONSTALL and 
KENNEDY, the congressional delegation from 
Massachusetts, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of Defense, and Walter 
Winchell, 

James A. HANLON, 
JOSEPH MARGOLIS. 


In board of aldermen, April 13, 1953. 
Adopted. 
A true copy. 
Attest: JOSEPH A. TYRELL, 
City Clerk. 


Former President Hoover’s Position on 
Public Power Supported by Many 
Leading Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a 
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recent address by the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover at the diamond jubilee of the 
Case Institute of Technology in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. I had Mr. Hoover’s remarks 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 13. I urge my colleagues to read 
the remarks of this great statesman. 

Mr. Hoover spoke on the topic of the 
Socialization of Electric Power. The 
import of basic American principles he 
set forth is pertinent to questions other 
than merely socialized electric power. 
His philosophy pertains to every walk 
of economic life. Mr. Hoover has estab- 
lished the guideposts for redetermining 
the role of Government in our economic 
life, a role that will protect the well- 
being of our citizens without encroach- 
ing upon their fundamental freedoms. 
He has revealed the insidious social 
planners as false liberals by placing in 
true perspective the real meaning of the 
term “American liberalism.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Hoover's 
speech editorially, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of April 13 had this to say: 


Few 20th-century Americans ever acquired 
such a penetrating insight into the opera- 
tion and the philosophy of our form of 
national government as that which Herbert 
Hoover possesses, 

* * * — . 


Mr. Hoover eloquently described the true 
nature of our form of government, as con- 
trasted with governmental philosophies im- 
ported from the Old World, and he gave an 
incisive definition of true liberalism, as con- 
trasted with the false liberalism of the social 
planners who dominated our national ad- 
ministration for 20 years. 

* * 


“We have conceived that, to have freemen, 
We must be free from economic tyrannies 
which were nurtured in Europe’s laissez-faire, 
dog-eat-dog economy. Freemen can no more 
permit private economic power without 
checks and balances than governmental 
power without checks and balances.” 

In paying his respects to those who in- 
scribe liberalism on the banner of social 
planning and the intrusion of Government 
into business enterprise, Mr. Hoover said: 
“It is a false liberalism that expresses itself 
by Federal operation of business in compe- 
tition with the citizen. It is the road not 
to more liberty, but to less liberty. True 
liberalism is found not in striving to spread 
bureaucracy, but in striving to set bounds 
to it. True liberalism seeks all legitimate 
freedom, in the confident belief that, with- 
out freedom, all other blessings are vain. 
Liberalism is a force truly of the spirit, com- 
ing from a realization that economic free- 
dom cannot be sacrificed if political freedom 
is to be preserved.” 

Mr. Hoover’s wise utterances in the vein 
of political philosophy strongly supported 
the case he made here for getting “the Fed- 
eral Government out of the business of gen- 
erating and distributing power as soon as 
possible.” 

To the people of this section of the coun- 
try, who are preponderantly dependent on 
privately owned utilities for their electric 
energy, Mr. Hoover made it abundantly clear 
that those people are paying taxes for the 
support of the Government’s nontaxpaying 
electric-power projects, which are extensions 
by social planners of projects originally con- 
ceived for purposes of irrigation, reclamation, 
and conservation of land. 

* . * . * 


These Federal enterprises and their dis- 
tributing allles pay no taxes to the Federal 
Government and comparatively little to the 
local government,” Mr. Hoover pointed out. 
“In the last fiscal year the private-enterprise 
utilities paid over $750 million taxes to the 


Federal Government and nearly $470 million 
to the State and local governments. * * *” 

And what did the Federal power projects, 
which actually remove tax values from the 
States and localities they touch, pay toward 
the support of State and local government? 
A paltry $5 million. 

* * * * . 

The Eisenhower administration and its 
congressional leaders should, unhesitantly 
and unequivocally, throw its support behind 
Mr. Hoover's proposal that Congress cease to 
make any more appropriations for steam or 
hydroelectric facilities devoted exclusively to 
producing electric power. * * * 

The Federal Government should get out of 
the electric power business—and fast. 


Mr. Speaker, lest the proposal of our 
great former President be misunderstood 
or distorted, let me make clear for the 
Recorp, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Hoover 
does not advocate the abandonment by 
the Federal Government of participation 
in the development of multipurpose 
dams. Indeed, one of the greatest of 
these projects is located on the Colorado 
River and bears the name of the in- 
ceptor—I refer, of course, to the Hoover 
Dam. 

It is not the development of power, but 
rather its method of distribution that 
concerns Mr. Hoover. He recommends 
that the power from the multipurpose 
projects be leased to private firms, or to 
cities, States, or locally managed re- 
gional authorities. To do otherwise is to 
continue the encroachment of Federal 
enterprise upon private industry. 

The great Pacific Northwest is a sec- 
tion of our Nation vitally concerned with 
the role of public power in its economic 
life. One of the outstanding newspapers 
of that area, the Spokesman-Review, of 
Spokane, Wash., had this to say on April 
13 about Mr. Hoover's plan: 

Ex-President Hoover’s suggestions for the 
initial steps that would “get the Federal 
Government out of the business of gener- 
ating and distributing power” offer a real 
challenge to the national administration and 
to the people of the Pacific Northwest. 

. s. > * . 

There has long been need for a clarifica- 
tion by the Congress of the many and con- 
flicting power policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The study that Mr. Hoover suggests 
would be the first step toward that clari- 
fication. It ought to be welcomed, both in 
this region and in other parts of the country 
where private power generation and distribu- 
tion plays the predominant role. 

Mr. Hoover's ideas are likely to be attacked 
by some pubHe-power enthusiasts in the 
Northwest. They may seek to distort his po- 
sition and to claim that, if they are adopted, 
they will mean the end of dam building and 
power development, 

Such, however, is not the case. What Mr. 
Hoover would foresee, and there are many 
who share his opinion, is the end of a long 
threat of nationalization or socialization of 
the power industry of the Nation. His pro- 
posals merit sympathetic and constructive 
appraisal by everyone concerned with re- 


gional development under a free enterprise 
economy. 


Mr. Speaker, Federal electric power 
has become big business—socialism on 
an alarming scale. Our honored former 
President has documented with statistics 
the ominous growth of this bureaucracy. 
In 1933 the total generating capacity of 
Federal dams was substantially less than 
1 percent of our total generating ca- 
pacity. This Federal generating capac- 
ity increased 50 fold in 20 years and now 
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represents 12 percent of the utility gen- 
erating capacity for sale to the public. 
Federal power is now being sent into 27 
States. 

If projects authorized and now being 
constructed are completed, the Federal 
Government will be furnishing approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the electric utility 
capacity of the Nation. Mr. Hoover 
warns us that this bureaucracy which 
now employs 33,000 persons may grow to 
involve a payroll exceeding 200,000. 

Private enterprise has been denied the 
right to undertake power projects in 
favor of Government agencies, Federal 
power enterprises have actually used low 
interest Federal capital and subsidized 
power to enter manufacturing fields in 
competition with private enterprise. 
Mr. Speaker, what can you call it but 
socialism? Socialism that is fostered by 
Federal appropriations and sustained by 
tax-exempt status. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press of April 13 commented as follows 
on that aspect of Mr. Hoover's speech: 

The first two steps of Mr. Hoover's plan 
can be carried out by Congress alone, with 
no lengthy preliminaries. Congress should 
study Mr. Hoover’s proposal carefully, and 
take the initiative it is Congress’ right and 
duty to take. 

The taxpayers throughout the Nation have 
been called upon year after year to subsidize 
with their tax money the production of 
socialized electric power in competition with 
or to the exclusion of free enterprise. The 
result has been more spending, more bu- 
reaucracy, and more socialism. 

The chiefs of the Federal socialized power 
empire have not been content to run their 
own branch of socialism, but have as a mat- 
ter of policy trekked throughout the land 
calling for more and more socialized power 
extension and expansion. 

If the American people are against so- 
cialism, and they have spoken time after 
time against it, now is the time to stop it. 
And Mr. Hoover's is a sane and sound plan 
to set the stage for ending the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s costly socialistic adventure it 
should never have entered. 


Mr. Speaker, the Morning Union of 
Springfield, Mass., in endorsing the 
former President’s proposal, has this to 
say about the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority: 


Whatever one may think of the value of 
TVA's work in the production of cheap“ fer- 
tilizers, provision of below-cost river trans- 
port and recreational facilities or forest and 
mineral resource development, the fact re- 
mains that this Federal power agency does 
not answer to the description of govern- 
mental expenditure repaid in full to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. The nearly $800 million of 
invested capital came from all the Nation's 
taxpayers. It should be added that the TVA, 
with the sanction of Congress, is engaged 
in a large-scale expansion of its steamplant 
power facilities, The vast sum of appro- 
priations by Congress, largely tax-free, shows 
plainly enough the secret of so-called cheap 
power. 


Mr. Speaker, the cost of this creeping 
socialism in loss of Federal, State, and 
local revenues was viewed editorially in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, a long-time 
leader of the Democratic press, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 

15, 1953 

Mr. Hoover further demonstrated that 
these tax-free public power enterprises, far 
from being, as their New Deal proponents 
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promised, self-liquidating, have failed in 
most cases to pay interest on their bonds 
and retire their obligations. “This formula,” 
said Mr. Hoover, “has either been abandoned, 
sadly ignored, or juggled.” 

What is Mr. Hoover's solution? Simply 
this, and he cites the precedent he himself 
established with the Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado: Lease the energy produced to pri- 
vate companies, irrigation districts and mu- 
niclpalities for a sufficient return to provide 
interest and a 50-year amortization of the 
entire costs of the structure. 

Mr. Hoover calls the rise of public power 
“socialistic.” Who can quarrel with that 
definition? The Eisenhower administration 
is committed to checking the creep toward 
socialism in our economy. What better place 
to make a beginning than along the lines 
laid down by Mr. Hoover at Cleveland? 


Mr. Speaker, the competitive advan- 
tage accruing to these tax-exempt so- 
cialized enterprises prompted the follow- 
ing comment in the Philadelphia News 
of April 13: 

END CREEPING SOCIALISM 

Stressing the immediate need for the re- 
moval of the Federal Government from the 
electric power production business, Herbert 
Hoover, former President and one of the Na- 
tion's most noted engineers, touched the 
mainspring of the issue when he declared the 
theory behind such activities constituted a 
“creeping socialism” and & threat to freedom 
that must be stopped. Government opera- 
tion of power plants is based upon a “false 
liberalism” that actually harnesses the Na- 
tion rather than liberates it. 

* * * s * 

One important issue Mr. Hoover stressed 
is the failure of Government owned and 
operated power plants to pay taxes, in con- 
trast to private industry, and he asserted 
the cost and estimated sale of power was 
exaggerated grossly. 

If the Federal enterprises were not exempt 
from taxes and based their power prices on 
other costs which, he said, they do not now 
include in their rates, those rates would be 
equal to, and in some cases higher than, 
those of nearby private utilities. Thus, 
exemption from taxes provides the Govern- 
ment plants with an unfair and un-Ameri- 
can advantage in a field that should be open 
to competition. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hoover’s warning of 
danger was accompanied by a salutary 
program assuredly designed to eradicate 
the evil of socialism. In brief, he recom- 
mended that Congress cease to make ap- 
propriations for more steam plants or 
hydroelectric plants solely for power. He 
proposes no appropriations for multi- 
purpose projects unless the electric power 
is first “leased” on such terms as will 
pay the interest and amortization of the 
Federal investment. A temporary com- 
mission should be established to reorgan- 
ize the entire Federal venture with one 
purpose being to remove the Govern- 
ment from the business of selling public 
power. This proposed program has re- 
ceived wide acclaim from all sources. 
Editorial after editorial in the American 
press has praised this speech, Mr. Hoov- 
er’s most recent service to his country- 
men. 

Probably no man in America is more 
familiar with the problems of producing 
and distributing electric power than is 
Mr. Hoover. This comes from the fact 
that Mr. Hoover, before he became po- 
litically prominent, was one of the lead- 
ing engineers of the world. His ability 
and proficiency in this respect were 


measured by the fact that he was one 
of the world’s highest-paid engineers. 
His duties and responsibilities put him 
in direct touch with the leaders of the 
most powerful governments in the world, 
In other words, he was a world engineer, 
coping with worldwide financial, physi- 
cal, and political problems. 

Mr. Hoover is not a special advocate 
of any group in the field of electric- 
power production. He is distinctly the 
advocate of the best interests of our 
country. His speech has, of course, 
given encouragement to those engaged 
in the business of producing electric 
power. I think every reasonable person 
will approve of the Government pro- 
ducing power in connection with the 
great irrigation dams in our great West, 
but we do not favor the Government 
going into the business of selling power 
at retail. In these western cases the 
Government should sell the power to pri- 
vate concerns for distribution under 
regulations that will reimburse the Gov- 
ernment and will furnish water and 
power to the people. 

The private power companies have in 
the past few years awakened to the dan- 
ger that can and has resulted from the 
Government going into the business of 
retailing power. As is well known, the 
Government is now constructing in 
southern Ohio a gigantic atomic-energy 
plant. This plant will be a tremendous 
consumer of power. This plant is with- 
in 20 miles of the Ohio River, and could 
be easily supplied with power from a dam 
constructed by the Government in the 
Ohio River. Realizing this situation, 
the private power companies of the 
country combined together to furnish 
the great atomic plant with electric 
power. In doing so they have shown 
great courage. Fifteen of these com- 
panies have pooled their interests and 
have taken upon themselves a financial 
responsibility of about $450 million. 
This financial burden has been prorated 
among those companies in accordance 
with their capacity to produce. These 
companies are now constructing one of 
the largest power plants in the world in 
my own congressional district, which 
will cost well over $200 million and an- 
other similar plant will be constructed 
farther down the Ohio Valley which will 
cost about the same. It will require the 


total production of these two gigantic. 


plants to supply the needs of the large 
atomic-energy plant. 

I cite this illustration to show that 
private genius and private courage will 
always manifest themselves to meet all 
the problems of a free people. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
shown the tremendous interest that the 
editors of the leading newspapers of the 
country have taken in Mr. Hoover's 
speech. While I have quoted directly 
from many editorials, I have assembled 
many more equally as positive and as 
eloquent as those which I have already 
cited. These newspapers are from all 
parts of the country and are of different 
political and business alinements. A 
partial list of these newspapers that 
have spoken editorially in favor of 
Mr. Hoover's views is as follows: 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald and Express, 
April 15, 1953. 
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The Call-Bulletin, San Francisco, Monday, 
April 13, 1953. 

Sacramento (Calif.) Union, April 15, 1953, 

Deseret News and Telegram, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Monday, April 13, 1953. 

Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, April 
17, 1953. 

Ely (Nev.) Daily Times, April 13 and April 
11, 1953. 

Reno (Nev.) Nevada State Journal, April 
13. 1953. 

Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, April 13, 1953. 

The Houston Chronicle, April 13, 1953. 

Tulsa (Okla.) World, April 13, 1953, 

Milwaukee Sentinel, April 12, 1953. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 13, 1953. 

Rockford Morning Star, March 20, 1953. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, April 14, 1953. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 

Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot. 
im (W. Va.) Post-Herald, April 14, 

3. 

Morgantown (W. Va.) Post, April 13, 1953. 
Bi pi ce (Va.) News-Leader, April 15, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, April 15, 1953. 
3 (Conn.) Republican, April 16, 

3. 

The Standard-Times, New Bedford, Mass. 

Perth Amboy (N. J.) News, April 13, 1953, 

New York Herald Tribune, Tuesday, April 
14, 1953. 

New York Daily Mirror, April 13, 1953. 
ee (N. Y.) Morning Record, April 16, 

3. 

Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, April 14, 
1953. 


Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, April 14, 1953. 

Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune, April 14, 1953. 

Providence (R. I.) Journal, April 18, 1953, 

The Honolulu Advertiser, Monday, April 20, 
1953. 

Electrical World Magazine, April 20, 1953. 


Spain: A Powerful Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
April 10, 1953, the New York Times pub- 
lished an interesting report about the 
meeting between the chief of the 
Spanish state, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco y Bahamonde, and United States 
Ambassador James Clement Dunn. The 
latter is the third United States Ambas- 
sador appointed to Spain since 1951, 
when full diplomatic relations were re- 
established between Madrid and Wash- 
ington. As a Member of the Congress, 
I was glad to note the cordial tone of the 
statement issued by Ambassador Dunn, 
one of our ablest career officers, after his 
friendly conversations with the Spanish 
chief of state. This declaration, in part, 
read as follows: 

I have just had the privilege and pleasure 
of presenting to His Excellency, Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco, my credentials as 
Ambassador of the United States of America. 
I now eagerly look forward to beginning my 
work in the friendly atmosphere character- 
istic of the relationship between Spain and 
my country which I have encountered since 
my arrival a few days ago, and which was 
so evident in the reception accorded me by 
the chief of the Spanish state. 

Today the friendship and cooperation of 
Spain and the United States is an impor- 
tant bulwark in the defense of our common 
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civilization. I shall look forward to devot- 
ing my best efforts to the strengthening of 
the cordial relationship existing between our 
countries, 


On his own authority, Mr. Camille M. 


Cianfarra, the New York Times corre- : 


spondent who cabled this story to Amer- 
ica, emphasized that it was “obvious 
from the attitude of United States circles 
in Madrid that Ambassador Dunn had 
outlined to Generalissimo Franco the 
United States position concerning cur- 
rent negotiations with Spain for the con- 
clusion of military and economic agree- 
ments whereby Washington would ob- 
tain use in wartime of some Spanish 
naval and air bases.“ 

Asked whether the Soviet peace offen- 
sive might affect the present United 
States policy of collaboration with Spain, 
Ambassador Dunn replied that American 
objectives remained the same. 

“We still want the bases,” the United 
States envoy declared. 

What Mr. Dunn did not reveal would 
have been the big news: Why have there 
been interminable delays in striking a 
bargain about the military bases and the 
amount of economic cooperation in- 
volved? Is this a case of stubborn, pro- 
tracted negotiation to make the best 
possible deal on both sides? Or is there 
any undue influence being exercised by 
leftists in Washington to prevent our 
Government from conceding reasonable, 
fair terms to the Spanish people? For- 
mer Ambassador Stanton Griffis does not 
hesitate to call the present cooperation 
offered to Spain puny and paltry. Mr. 
Griffis makes an equally strong comment 
when he contrasts the openhanded gen- 
erosity extended to the notorious perse- 
cutor of innocent people, the totalita- 
rian Josip Broz-Tito, with the pitifully 
inadequate sums earmarked for ex- 
penditure, in our own national interest, 
in the Iberian Peninsula. Can this be 
explained by the fact that the dictator, 
Tito, is a full-blown Marxist and Com- 
munist, whereas the chief of the Span- 
ish State, as the Honorable Stanton 
Griffis points out, enjoys a happy and 
devout religious life? 

Indeed, thousands of tourists from 
England, France, and the United States, 
who have visited Spain in the past few 
years, can testify that there is a thou- 
sand times more freedom in the Iberian 
Peninsula than there is in Titoland. 
Few Americans, until very recently, have 
been welcome in Communist Yugoslavia. 

Not long ago Tito ordered his gunners 
to shoot down United States fliers. 
Nevertheless, a handful of diehard ex- 
tremists in America insist upon huge, 
unconditional aid to the treacherous Tito 
and are reluctant to see our Nation avail 
itself of the immense military and hu- 
man resources of Spain. The watchword 
of this pro-Soviet clique is summed up in 
these words: “Pennies for Spanish- 
American friendship and more pounds 
for Tito.” 

This terribly mistaken United States 
policy has been undertaken despite the 
protests of a number of the most trust- 
worthy and liberal statesmen in the 
United States Congress. On many occa- 
sions my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Joun W. McCormack, has 
pointed out the folly of unlimited help 


to Tito and called for a magnanimous 
attitude of good will toward the people of 
Spain. For years the late Eugene Cox, of 
Georgia, maintained the same position, 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and in the public press. The vote 
in the Congress on the question of eco- 
nomic cooperation with Spain was more 
than 2 to 1. The vote in the United 
States Senate was 65 to 15. These votes 
reflect not the prejudices of a few left- 
wing journalists and agitators but the 
overwhelmingly favorable sentiment of 
the American people. If ever in our 
country’s history there has been an al- 
most complete change in popular opinion 
on a subject of international concern, 
that transformation has been noted in 
the people’s verdict in favor of Spain. 

Once more, I would like to quote from 
the published views of Ambassador Grif- 
fis. This onetime envoy to Spain writes 
as follows: 

Although the delay and slowness of the 
Spanish-American negotiations are greatly to 
be regretted, and it may be later than we 
think, it would seem almost incredible that 
with the increasingly improved American 
public opinion toward Spain, the negotia- 
tions should not be speedily finished with 
American planes ready to fly from Spanish 
airbases and American ships welcomed in the 
great naval ports of the peninsula, 


If Spain possesses, and always will re- 
tain, the military and air and naval bases 
we want and need, why should there be 
further delay? Why bargain forever? 
The Soviet Union, unpredictable in its 
switches of policy, may strike at the 
moment we least expect. What will $1 
billion avail us then? What waste will 
occur in a desperate, last-minute effort 
to plug the loophole in our national de- 
fense system? How much will be lost, 
perhaps irrevocably, once the Red Army 
shall have crossed the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the river network of France? How 
many American boys will lose their lives 
because of the shortsightedness and the 
narrowmindedness of a left-wing group? 
Who doubts that, within 40 days after 
the next Soviet aggression in Europe, the 
hosts of Georgi Malenkov would stand 
in front of the Pyrenees? 

To be sure, Spain can put an army of 
a million men in the field. But every- 
body knows that modern armies to be 
effective must be equipped with modern 
tools. If jet planes can be supplied to 
the despot Tito, why cannot first-class 
bomber and fighter planes be based in 
the Iberian Peninsula? If the best tanks, 
artillery, and ammunition can be shipped 
to an avowed Communist in Jugoslavia, 
why do we not insist upon fair treatment 
for the God-loving people of Spain? As 
Stanton Griffis insists, “Spain is a mighty 
fortress of Catholicism.” 

The people of Spain, including the 
Spanish Chief of State and his cabinet, 
are deeply religious. They have fought 
and won, brilliantly, the only decisive 
victories gained by Western civilization 
over the Soviet conspirators. The brave 
soldiers of Spain, led by the most skillful 
military leader in Europe, defeated the 
Marxists of the world. That may be an 
unforgivable sin in the eyes of the leftist 
claque, including the members of the so- 
called Abraham Lincoln Brigade, but it 
can be an asset of tremendous value to 
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the taxpayers and people of the United 
States, who have a right to get the best 
for their money. The loyalty of Spain, 
as has been recorded by onetime Am- 
bassador Carlton J. H. Hayes, is worth 
its weight in gold. “We still want the 
bases,” repeats Ambassador Dunn in 
1953. Since friendship is a two-way 
street, why wait any longer? If we can 
spare a half a billion dollars for the 100 
percent Marxist, Tito, why quibble about 
the incomparably superior advantages 
offered by the Spanish Chief of State, 
who loves God and his fellowmen? 
Twice, Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
stopped Adolf Hitler at the frontiers of 
Spain. The Spanish Chief of State, 
supported by his officers and men, prop- 
erly equipped, can turn back the Soviet 
tide. If we look for “liberators” from 
Soviet, or collectivist, slavery, we can find 
the right type in Spain. 

Only last summer, one of my per- 
sonal friends, the Reverend Dr. (Father) 
Joseph F. Thorning visited Barcelona 
and Madrid, in the course of a European 
survey. Reporting to me, on the floor 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives on Pan American Day, he de- 
scribed his happiness in finding the 
Spanish people “dynamic, industrious, 
and as freedom loving as ever.” This- 
eyewitness testimony has been dupli- 
cated a thousand times by innumerable 
visitors. The strength of Spain can be 
the bulwark of America, as Ambassador 
Dunn declared, But further delay can 
be fatal. The crisis is here; the need 
is great; the hour for action, not nego- 
tiation, has struck. Tomorrow may be 
the graveyard of today. 


Tax Relief for Working Mothers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
informed that there are approximately 
9 million working mothers in the United 
States today, the great majority of whom 
pay their due income tax to the Federal 
Government. That means that in many 
of these 9 million homes where there are 
children under the age of 16, the mother 
must make some arrangement to provide 
care for the children, proper meals, and 
other necessities vital for youngsters so 
that they may grow up to be healthy and 
happy citizens. 

In most instances, these mothers are 
compelled to seek outside employment 
for a variety of reasons, such as in the 
case of widows or divorcees who are anx- 
ious to give their children the benefits of 
homelife, married women with young 
children who find it necessary to help 
meet family expenses because of the high 
cost of living, illness, or incapacitation 
of the father which compels the mother 
to go to work in order to keep her family 
together, and similar other instances. 

The great majority of these mothers 
would prefer to remain at home and 
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devote themselves to raising their chil- 
dren, were it not for economic cir- 
cumstance which forces them to be- 
come the breadwinners of their family. 
In their case, however, the burden is so 
much greater to carry because of the 
problem of caring for their children. 
For the younger children hired help 
must be obtained to give them the proper 
care at home or they must be sent to 
nurseries. The older children must be 
sent to school or other means must be 
provided for their care until the mother 
returns from work at the end of the day. 
Leaving these children to themselves is 
an open invitation to the spread of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, it has long been a custom, 
recognized under our laws, that business 
is allowed to deduct from its income tax 
every ordinary and reasonable expense 
incurred in the production of its income. 
Why can we not apply this same princi- 
ple in the case of working mothers? I 
think that we should extend to them the 
same recognition, to the effect that 
where a woman is gainfully employed 
outside of her home she should be en- 
titled to deduct from her income tax the 
ordinary and reasonable expenses in- 
curred in providing care for her minor 
children. It is fair, it is equitable, it is 
common sense in the best American tra- 
dition. 

Consequently, I am introducing a bill 
which proposes to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit working 
mothers to make such deductions for 
income tax purposes. Our tax system, 
as now constituted, works a heavy pen- 
alty on these mothers who are forced to 
seek employment outside the home and 
indirectly on their children who are de- 
prived of the loving care of their mother. 
We should correct this inequity as soon 
as possible. 


United Lodge 889, Sons of Italy, 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
my remarks at the installation of officers, 
Sons of Italy, United Lodge 889, at Lynn, 
Mass., on Sunday, April 26, 1953: 


E want to congratulate my good friends 
of the Sons of Italy for the spirit with which 
they support their organization. 

Some societies are born, live but a few 
years, and then wither away. This is not 
the case with the Sons of Italy, whose mem- 
bership should increase as time goes on, 
for you have much to be proud of, not only 
concerning the land that you left, but in this 
new country where your sons and daughters 
are growing up as fine Americans. 

Through you some of the generous, happy, 
atmosphere of Italy has been brought to the 
United States where it has helped so much 
to make life more pleasant for everybody. 

In the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, some of my best friends bear the 
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names of Addonizio, who comes from New 


Jersey; Cretella, of Connecticut; Dondero, of 
Michigan; Morano, of Connecticut; Rodino, 
of New Jersey; and Foster Furcolo, who has 
since been elected State Treasurer of Massa- 
chusetts. 

After all, the art of government was de- 
veloped through the long and brilliant his- 
tory of Rome. Your ancestors knew how it 
was to live under tyrants, many centuries 
before the discovery of America. That is 
why the people of Italy today will have noth- 
ing to do with dictators. 

The free world is lucky that Italy stands 
guard over the Mediterranean today, and 
helps to keep communism from reaching out 
to enslave other nations. 

They are being assisted by American troops 
in Trieste, Austria, and Germany, and so 
many of these American soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines have relatives in Italy. 

Here in our own country the fields of edu- 
cation, science, politics, the professions, en- 
tertainment, and business are distinguished 
by names like your own. 

The Sons of Italy, in particular, is active in 
all matters of public concern. Your mem- 
bership knows, from the great background 
of your Italian heritage, that the common 
people must exercise their voice in govern- 
ment so that we will haye more freedom 
instead of less, 

You belong to a society where you can 
meet and enjoy the companionship of 
friends. 

That is good. We all need pleasant com- 
pany where we can feel at home—where we 
can play and laugh and forget our troubles 
for awhile. 

But a society also has a program of the 
things it wants to see done outside the 
society to make life better for all. 

The Sons of Italy has such a program, 
that reaches up to and is given considera- 
tion in the highest councils of our Nation. 

You or your parents came to this country 
seeking freedom and opportunity. You 
found both and were able to open up a 
greater future for your children than they 
could ever find in the Old World. 

Immigrants made the United States, prov- 
ing what common people can accomplish 
when they are given a chance to work out 
their own destinies, No race or religion is 
given priority over any other. Every child, 
no matter how poor or humble his parents 
may be, has a chance to improve his lot in 
life. 

We know how fortunate we are to enjoy 


this climate of liberty. We would like peo- 


ples in other lands to share in our progress, 

You have friends and relatives in the Old 
Country and you know how hard it is for 
them. 

You help them when you can, but they 
have suffered much from wars and unem- 
ployment and overpopulation on a land that 
cannot feed so many mouths. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has also helped 
them, but the solutions to these problems 
will take time, We know that the United 
States cannot live alone, as if it were a 
far-away island, separated from all other 
peoples. Believing in God and in freedom, 
we want to see Italy and all nations enjoy 
the blessings of self-government, which open 
up the way to a higher standard of living. 
Our progress is related to the progress of 
others. We will have peace only when na- 
tions learn to work together under the se- 
curity of international law. 

But the world is impatient. 

And the Communists are trying to take 
advantage of this impatience, not to make 
things better for the people of Italy and 
other nations, but only to seize power for 
themselves, as so many tyrants have done in 
the past. 

There. is the danger that they may suc- 
ceed, unless we move fast to solve some of 
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the problems that make people, in their 
confusion, turn toward communism. Only 
the Government of Italy can correct some 
of these conditions, such as breaking up the 
vast estates.and making more land available 
to the people, by irrigation and reclamation, 
by encouraging industry to develop so that 
it will provide more jobs, by increasing edu- 
cational opportunities, and by policies that 
will open up foreign markets. 

We, too, can also help. 

There must be a safety valve to provide 
release for Italy's excess population. 

It is up to us to demonstrate leadership 
in this emergency. 

There are signs that we are prepared to 
do so. 

Recently the President of the United 
States asked to have the quotas raised, and 
I-hope that we open the immigration cur- 
tain to permit more of the world’s poor and 
oppressed to find refuge here. 

I believe that we should seek similar ac- 
tion on the part of other pioneer countries 
like Canada, Australia, and Brazil, who have 
the room and facilities to accommodate new 
settlers, 

This would help to solve one of the ten- 
sions that stand in the way of peace. 

When the pressure of overpopulation is 
eased, there is still the question of the peo- 
ple remaining in Italy. What of them? 
How do they feel toward us? Will they 
resist Communist propaganda with its inces- 
sant lies that the United States does not 
want peace? : 

Here is where you and I can work for 
truth as private citizens. 

_President Eisenhower pointed the way by 
his fine speech which proposed that the 
United States is willing to disarm, under a 
system of mutual inspection, and use the 
money saved to build up poor nations if 
Russia will do the same. 

This is an inspiring challenge, proving 
that the United States wants an honorable 
peace above all else, and is offering a con- 
crete plan to back it up. 

This is calling the Communists’ bluff. The 
obstacle is that not enough people will get 
to know about it. Certainly the Reds will 
do everything in their power to prevent our 
generous offer from reaching the Russian 
people, because it would expose the Com- 
munist fraud for what it is—a pack of lies 
that preaches brotherhood and practices 
slavery. 

The patriotic Italian-American newspaper, 
Il Progresso of New York, has come up with 
a splendid idea, It will soon publish the 
full text of our President's speech in the 
Italian language. It will be in a handy form: 
so that it can be cut out and mailed back 
to friends and relatives in Italy to show that 
it is the United States that really wants 
peace and not the Reds. 

It would be worthwhile for all Americans 
to follow the example of II Progresso and let 
their relatives overseas know our real pro- 
posals to bring peace on a basis that everyone 
can trust. 

This communication between peoples on 
both sides of the ocean will do more to 
destroy Communist propaganda than any 
efforts by governments themselves. As the 
Sons of Italy know from their fraternal ex- 
perience, when people get to know each other, 
and work with each other, we build the real 
foundation for understanding that will 
finally cause even the Russian people to over- 
throw the power-mad Communists who are 
leading them toward disaster. 

To be here with you is not just a public 
appearance, 

I always enjoy your warm and sincere 
friendship. 

While congratulating the officers who are 
installed at this ceremony, may I express my 
hope that all the sons of Italy, and the 
daughters, too, shall have happiness and 
prosperity for all the years to come. 
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Daughters of the American Revolution 
Endorse Gold Standard Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at their convention here in 
Washington, passed a resolution urging 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives 
to hold immediate public hearings on the 
gold standard bills. I am inserting the 
resolution, under leave to extend, at the 
request of Mr. Zack R. Cecil, of the Gold 
Standard League: 

STABILIZATION OF CURRENCY 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
to hold immediate public hearings on the 
bills, House. Resolution 2138, introduced by 
Representative DANIEL A. REED of New York, 
House Resolution 442 introduced by Repre- 
sentative ROBERT HALE, of Maine, and House 
Resolution 3981 introduced by Representa- 
tive Encar W. Hrestanp, of California, mak- 
ing all currency redeemable in gold on de- 
mand at $35 an ounce. 


“Take an Ax to the Budget,” but Where? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Take an Ax to the Budget,” 
but Where? written by Eric Johnston, 
and published in the New York Times 
magazine of April 19, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“TAKE AN AX TO THE BUDGET,” BUT WHERE?— 
ADVOCATES OF SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS IN 
FEDERAL SPENDING ARE REMINDED THAT Bio 
Decisions Must PRECEDE Any Bic CUTS 


(By Eric Johnston) 

The Federal Budget is a huge document, 
larger than most metropolitan telephone 
books, and infinitely bleaker reading. It 
weighs 6 pounds 9 ounces, and even those 
who are forced by the nature of their work 
to read it have been known to wind up talk- 
ing to themselves. Nevertheless, we all have 
a stake in the budget and in that knowl- 
edge we grow intensely interested in it. It 
has become a conversation piece. 

“We've got to balance the Federal budget” 
is almost a stock Americanism, and with 
typical impatience we wonder why “someone 
in Washington” can’t just take an axe to 
the budget and lop off billions of dollars 
with one stroke after another. Then, for 
sure, we could reduce taxes which are ad- 
mittedly a staggering burden. And we 
would like to have the news of both these 


events served up to us along with the first 
spring radishes, not later and preferably 
sooner, 

Most of us, perhaps, are inclined to think 
of the Federal budget as a blownup counter- 
part of private budgets—the business budget 
and the family budget. We are prone to 
look upon it as a fiscal document only, and 
the job of bringing the Federal budget into 
balance as an exercise of advanced account- 
ing. That viewpoint is far too narrow for 
our own good. It is a distinct disservice to 
our public officials. 

While I would not profess an expert knowl- 
edge of Federal budget-making, I have had 
the unusual opportunity of looking at the 
budget from three vantage points: First, as 
a taxpayer serving on the public advisory 
boards for the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Mutual Security 
Agency; second, as Economic Stabilization 
Administration for most of the year 1951, 
and, today, as chairman of the International 
Development Advisory Board, which super- 
vises the point 4 program; and, third, as an 
officer of national business organizations. In 
all these capacities I have been compelled to 
follow Federal fiscal and spending policies 
with close attention, and it seems to me there 
are more misconceptions, more false notions, 
about the Federal budget than almost any- 
thing in public life. 

The budget is more than a fiscal document. 
It is also an economic document. We trim 
our private budgets to the economic weather 
in which they must operate.’ The Federal 
budget is itself an economic weathermaker. 

The budget is a social document. It con- 
tains provisions for the diffusion of Federal 
funds to farmers, to business, to veterans, the 
aged and to other groupings within our na- 
tional structure. 

The budget is, in a powerful way, a diplo- 
matic document. In the name of national 
security, which we have come to accept as 
meaning the security of our allies in the free 
world as well, the budget asks for tremen- 
dous sums for defense weapons and for eco- 
nomic-military aid to friendly powers. In 
this sense it is the most important document 
in the world. 

Finally, the budget is a political document, 
for every decision our budget framers make 
is reached in an atmosphere ol politics. Not 
politics in the narrow, partisan meaning of 
the word but in the sense that this is a re- 
public in a democratic society. 

Our budget framers, responding to the 
desires, the ambitions and the fears of our 
people, may make decisions that appear to us 
to be right or to be wrong depending on our 
point of view. But the important point is 
that they have the fateful responsibility to 
decide how and where the budget can be 
cut—with safety, with fairness and without 
jolting the national economy. That is the 
decisive factor. 

From this standpoint, cutting the budget 
is far from the simple task we sometimes 
assume it should be. Let me pinpoint a few 
of the differences between the Federal budget 
as a fiscal document and the private budget 
as a fiscal document. 

First, you and I have to make ends meet. 
The Federal Government does not have to 
make ends meet. 

We can run deficits for a little while, de- 
pending on our capital backlog or on our 
ability to borrow. But sooner or later we go 
broke. One of our States could go broke. 
A city could go broke. The Federal Govern- 
ment can always be solvent—at least on 
paper. For the Federal Government, money 
literally grows on trees—the trees from which 
the paper is made on which new dollar bills 
can be engraved. Since Government can 
pay its bills in money of its own making, 
it can indefinitely spend more than it takes 
in—although in that process, it would even- 
tually throw the whole economy into a whirl- 
wind of inflation, 
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Now a second big difference. You and I 
must make ends meet by holding down ex- 
penditures. Not the Federal Government. 

Our incomes, for the most part, are fixed— 
by the people who employ us or by those 
who buy our products. The Federal Govern- 
ment, within limits, determines its own in- 
come. It can take a larger or smaller slice 
of the total national income, depending on 
the level of taxation it adopts. In 1939 the 
Federal Government took 7 percent of the 
total national income in taxes; in 1952 about 
23 percent. 

There is a third big difference. To many 
of us there seems a simple, rapid way to cut 
the Federal budget. Just eliminate waste 
and inefficiency in Government, we say, and 
that will do the trick in a jiffy. We tell our- 
selves we can save vast sums by prying bu- 
reaucrats loose from their swivel chairs and 
by hacking away the “fat” from a Govern- 
ment that has reached Falstafian propor- 
tions. 

You and I must meet certain yardsticks 
of efficiency. Why shouldn't Government? 
As jobholders or as private entrepreneurs 
we must meet either the test of performance 
or the test of the market place. The market 
place is backstopped by the profit motive. It 
detects inefficiency, but it rewards efficiency 
and thus gives a money value to goods and 
services offered. 

The difference is that there is no com- 
parable way in Government to measure 
efficiency or the relative value to be placed 
on services provided. We may be convinced 
that a particular Government agency is in- 
efficient and wasteful. Can we prove it? 
Against what economic yardstick shall we 
measure it? There is no automatic restraint 
on inefficiency in Government. The yard- 
sticks of private life do not apply in 
Government. 

Of course we can find waste and inefficiency 
in Government. The budget reflects it. 
We may not be able to measure the waste 
with accuracy, but it’s there. There is al- 
most inevitably fat in the budget requests 
by the departments, bureaus and agencies, 
It needs to be detected and trimmed out. 

A Government officer may develop such @ 
sense of vested interest in his job that he 
comes to believe his own domain is actually 
the hard core of the whole Government op- 
eration. He is fearful the Budget Bureau 
will pare his staff or curtail the activities 
of his small principality, so he asks for more 
money than he expects to get. Don't we see 
the same thinking in private industry? The 
superintendent of the mailing room comes 
to believe that the whole enterprise revolves 
around his bailiwick. The cashier hands out 
the pay checks with the glum look of a man 
parting with his own money for a dubious 
reason. Government people are human too, 

In Washington today you can almost hear 
the rasp of the whetstone on the pruning 
knife. Twenty thousand jobs are lopped off 
the Federal payroll in a single day. That’s 
fine. It makes headlines. How much does it 
actually save? 

In the final accounting, such savings are 
fractional compared to the total costs re- 
maining. I say that against the background 
of long experience in private business, where 
I had to economize right down to the mar- 
row. How much would I save by running 
around like mad to be sure the lights were 
out? How much would I save by firing a 
shipping clerk or a stenographer? Not large 
amounts. I found out that the only way 
to effect actual savings was to ax out whole 
programs from my operations. An entire 
department, for example, or an entire line of 
product. 

And so it goes in Government. We de- 
lude ourselves, we are indulging in day 
dreaming, if we think that greater efficiency 
in Government—desirable and important as 
that is—can alone eliminate a large prospec- 
tive budget deficit and make possible lower 
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taxes. Why? Because the big decisions in 
the Federal budget have relatively little to 
do with the way things are done, or the num- 
ber of persons employed by the Government, 
or how hard they work, or how much they 
spend for travel. 

The big decisions relate to needs, to pro- 
grams, and to services by Government. 
That is where the big money goes. That is 
the only place where big savings can be 
made. 


Take a look at the major ingredients of the 
budget for the 1954 fiscal year, starting next 
July. This budget, presented to Congress by 
former President Truman, calls for a total 
of $78.6 billion. The first budget to be pre- 
pared by President Eisenhower is not due 
for another year, but in the meantime the 
present administration is giving its predeces- 
sors a sharp going over for possible cuts. 

Of the 1954 total, $56.9 billion are listed 
for 3 major activities—military defense, in- 
ternational economic-military assistance, 
and atomic energy development. Interest 
on the public debt requires another $6.4 
billion, 

In 1950 the budget for national defense, 
international economic aid, and atomic 
energy was $17.6 billion, or one-third of the 
total of $56.9 billion for 1954. That is one 
of the heavy prices we have had to pay for 
Communist aggression. 

Let us consider defense fora moment. All 
of us want to be secure from armed attack. 
All right, how much security do we want the 
Federal Government to buy for us? 

Can we as citizens actually determine how 
much defense we need? Don’t we have to 
rely on the professional judgment of our 
military experts? 

Do we want to cut the personnel of the 
Armed Forces, or would that be tampering 
with national security? Isn't it true that 
the Armed Forces have manpower to spare, 
running little errands for the brass or put- 
tering with unnecessary paperwork? Pos- 
sibly so, but what percentage of GI's do this 
kind of work? And what is the amount 
compared to the cost of a squadron of fight- 
ing ships? Or the cost of thousands of 
tanks? 

Shall we cancel the planes and tanks we 
have on order? 

Someone has to decide these questions. 
Our national security depends on the right 
answers. The decisions must be made in the 
face of unknown factors and of shadowy de- 
velopments that are frightfully hard to 
assess. 

Right now the new Soviet regime in Rus- 
sia, for its own reasons, is apparently 
launched on a campaign to bring about more 
peaceful relations with the West. But who 
can guarantee that the Kremlin won't 
undertake further aggressive acts tomorrow, 
or next month, or next year? It is obvious 
that Russia would like to call the signals. 
Can we afford to let down, to lower our 
guard? Dare we? 

Take atomic energy. The bulk of the 
work in this field has been farmed out to 
private corporations such as du Pont, General 
Electric, Union Carbide and Carbon—corpo- 
rations that are known as models of efficiency 
by every rigid standard of the business 
world, The test here obviously cannot be 
efficiency. 

Someone must decide whether we need less 
atomic development—as much or more. It 
is obvious that we are not going to save the 
barest fraction of $2.7 billion by firing sec- 
retaries in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

To effect any king-size savings in the de- 
fense bracket, the Government must decide 
to buy fewer tanks or ships or planes, or 
reduce the size of the Armed Forces, or cut 
foreign aid. That’s the budgetary problem 
in a nutshell. 

Now let us look at what is left in the 
budget outside of the defense bracket, 


In 1950 the budget for all other Federal 
activities, excluding interest on the debt, 
was $16.4 billions. For 1954 the total for the 
same items is $15.3 billions. This is a cut of 
more than $1 billion. 

Out of the 15.3 billions, the budget asks 
4.5 billions for aid to veterans, 3 billions 
for Federal grants to the States, and sub- 
stantial amounts for farm-price supports, 
soil conservation, rural electrification, re- 
tirement benefits, Federal public works, 
home and farm mortgages, and subsidies to 
airlines and shipping companies. These pro- 
grams use up most of the 15.3 billions. 

Again, someone has to make decisions. 
The responsibility can't be evaded. 

Are we going to tell the farmers that price- 
support payments are out? Or tell business- 
men that subsidies for aviation and shipping 
are withdrawn? 

Are we going to notify the men in Korea 
that they can’t expect veterans’ benefits and 
hospital care when they come home? Shall 
we tell them it’s too bad, but we have to 
saye money somewhere? 

Well, it’s hardly likely we shall do any of 
these things. So we look elsewhere for 
savings. 

What about pork-barrel projects? I have 
frequently heard it said that we can never 
cut the budget unless Congresmen re- 
frain from demanding appropriations to 
dam Punkin Creek. That is almost in the 
category of old stuff. Local pressures re- 
main, that is true, but they have become 
relatively unimportant. 

The effective pressures today come from 
national economic groups. These cannot be 
tossed aside as greedy, selfish, grasping pres- 
sures. To some extent at least, they are in 
the national interest. A good case, indeed, 
can be made out for all of them. It all 
hinges on the point of view. 

I have in mind at the moment a certain 
pillar of the business world who regaled 
various gatherings, with stern lectures on 
the vital need for more efficiency and less 
waste in Government. There were times 
when I-was almost convinced he had not 
read a newspaper since William McKinley 
was President. He conceded the necessity 
of a paid Congress, a paid President, and a 
paid Supreme Court, but everything else in 
Government was sheer waste. 

One day the matter of Government subsi- 
dies to aviation became an issue. Some of 
the gathering favored sharp retrenchment. 
But not my good friend, the untiring critic 
of Government waste. Wiping the last drop 
of vituperation from his brow, he launched 
into an impassioned defense of aviation 
subsidies. 

According to him, these subsidies were the 
pituitary gland of our national defense. Our 
commerce would stagnate without them. 
Vital“ was his word for them. You could 
have heard him for blocks. He happens 
to own an airline, or most of it, at any 
rate. 

I cannot bring myself to be overly critical 
of my inconsistent friend. He was merely 
reflecting an attitude that is all too com- 
mon. There are few of us, perhaps, who 
are entirely consistent in our viewpoint on 
Federal spending and Federal taxation. 

Are we ourselves willing to sacrifice cher- 
ished programs? Are we prepared to con- 
cede that it is not the other fellow who 
alone puts his own well-being ahead of the 
national interest, but that we may be doing 
the same thing? Whose subsidy is a raid on 
the Treasury? Whose is vital? 

It seems to me that as responsible citizens 
we must look at the budget in terms of 
programs, just as our executive and legis- 
lative leaders in Washington must do. If 
we do that it becomes obvious where the 
vital decisions must be made. 

If we want to cut the budget and cut 
taxes let's not blindly assume, as too many 
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of us unfortunately appear to do, that we 
can painlessly effect major economies just by 
trimming here and there, just by curtailing 
waste and inefficiency in government. We 
can't. These savings would be compara- 
tively small. 

We can make deep cuts in the budget 
only by performing a major operation. That 
would be to take big chunks out. of domestic 
and international programs, out of funds for 
our own defense, for military-economic as- 
sistance to our allies. Curtailing these pro- 
grams or pulling some of them out by the 
roots would produce mountains in savings. 

Is this what we really want to do when 
we say, “We've got to balance the Federal 
budget.” 

Do we mean that we are prepared to 
sacrifice or curtail programs on which eco- 
nomic stability and national security are 
rooted? 

It may be unpalatable to face up to the 
grim truth that there is no way to make a 
serious dent in the Federal budget except by 
giving up services and programs. Certainly 
no fanciful or wishful thinking can change 
this hard fact. It is a fact and it is also 
a challenge—a challenge to all of us—to 
recognize fully what the real alternatives 
are in our budget making. Wrong decisions 
could have fateful consequences for our- 
selves and for the free world. 


Address of the Honorable William Langer, 
of North Dakota, Prepared for Delivery 
at Sabath Memorial 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the city of Chicago the men and 
women who knew so well and loved so 
deeply the late Honorable Adolph J. Sab- 
ath will gather this week in a mass meet- 
ing planned by the Congressman Adolph 
J. Sabath Living Memorial Committee. 
By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the address of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, the Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
prepared for delivery on that occasion 
and which is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the wealth of tributes to our 
beloved dean whose passing plunged us 
in grief. The address follows: 

I deem it a genuine privilege to have been 
invited to join with you in paying tribute to 
the memory of one of your distinguished 
public servants—Representative Adolph J. 
Sabath. Citizens of Chicago proudly ac- 
claim him as an honored son; but in a real 
sense Congressman Sabath belongs to the 
whole Nation, which he loved passionately 
and served so well. 

His life reads like an Horatio Alger story; 
a penniless immigrant rising to lofty heights 
as an important official in the greatest and 
most powerful government in the world. 
His spectacular success and outstanding 
contributions reflected glory on the 35 mil- 
lion immigrants who came to this country 
since he arrived here in 1881. 

He was 1 of 11 children of poor parents 
who lived in Zabori, a small village in 
Bohemia, where Adolph was born, In his 
early youth he heard stories of the land of 
opportunities across the ocean. He saved 
enough money while working as a store clerk 
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to buy a steamship ticket to his land of 
promise, the United States of America. He 
arrived at Baltimore in 1881 with only 
enough money to travel to Chicago where 
he joined his cousin. He never left Chicago. 
Here he lived and labored to the end of his 
long and honored life. He dwelt among 
peoples who came from Eastern Europe: 
Czechs, Poles, Lithuanians,. Yugoslavs. He 
was proud of his neighbors, and they came 
to respect him and be proud of him. Con- 
gressman Sabath brought to his adopted 
country his parents and his brothers and 
sisters. 

Like many immigrants before him, the 
young Czech immigrant soon became aware 
of the educational opportunities which this 
country offered. While working in a Hal- 
stead Street shoestore during the day, first 
as clerk and then as manager, he attended 
night school. He first took a business 
course at Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege. Shortly thereafter his ambition drove 
him on to study law at the Chicago College 
of Law and receive his LL. B. degree, at the 
age of 30, from Lake Forest University. 

It was evident that Adolph Sabath was 
going places; he was pulling himself up by 
his own bootstraps. He had energy and 
ambition and was desirous of self-develop- 
ment. 

His activity, however, was not limited to 
his own welfare. He took a deep interest in 
aiding his neighbors. He helped to organize 
a boys club (the Pilsen Youth Club); a 
Singing’ Society; the Czech-American Club; 
the Pilsen Society. He was conscious of his 
civic responsibilities, and organized a Demo- 
cratic Political Club, in which he displayed 
a lively interest and a life-long loyalty. 

It was not long before his neighbors dis- 
covered his various and worthy talents, his 
generous heart, and deep sense of fair play. 
So at the age of 30, he was made a justice 
of the peace, and 2 years later, 1897, he was 
elected police magistrate, a post he held for 
10 years. In this judicial capacity, Judge 
Sabath was instrumental in abolishing the 
outworn fee system; in establishing a ju- 
venile court; and inaugurating a parole sys- 
tem for first offenders. These seem like small 
reforms today, but they reveal now the real 
stature and character of Adolph Sabath, of 50 
years ago. He was an ardent humanitarian 
at a time when little thought was given to 
the plight of the underprivileged masses, 
especially the immigrants. 

It is no wonder the wise and alert political 
leaders in Chicago saw in Judge Sabath 
splendid material for higher posts of respon- 
sibility. In 1906, he was selected to run for 
Congress in the famous fifth Congressional 
District, bounded by Pulaski Road, Chicago 
River, and the Chicago, Great Western 
Railroad. 

In all subsequent years he was reelected 
in every contest; he remained in Congress 
to the day of his death. He established a 
record, having served consecutively longer 
than any Congressman in our Nation's his- 
tory. He was frequently elected without 
campaigning, and reelected during the Eisen- 
hower landslide. He served in Congress dur- 
ing the administration of eight Presidents. 

Congressman Sabath's personality made it- 
self felt in high places. During his first 
term he introduced a bill providing for work- 
men’s accident compensation, Teddy Roose- 
velt was then in the White House. At a 
White House reception to Members of Con- 
gress, the President, after greeting Mr. 
Sabath in the receiving line, called out, “So 
you are Mr. Sabath, the author of that com- 
pensation bill. Bully for you.” 

During the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson, Congressman Sabath brought the 
renowned Czech patriot, Mr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk, to the White House. There and 
then Mr. Masaryk and Sabath prevailed upon 
President Wilson to labor for the independ- 
ence of Czechoslovakia. Congressman 
Sabath cooperated with Eduard Benes, Presi- 


dent of the Czech Republic, in an effort to 
restore that independence, when Communist 
Russia overran and swallowed up Congress- 
man Sabath’s native country. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt frequently 
consulted Representative Sabath on the leg- 
islative program. The President expressed 
deep appreciation for the Congressman's co- 
operation and complete loyalty. 

President Truman likewise recognized 
Congressman Sabath’s assistance in helping 
along with the administration’s program. 
Mr. Sabath was especially vigorous in sup- 
port of Truman’s doctrine of civil rights and 
fair treatment for peoples of all races, re- 
gardless of religion or color. 

It is not the mere length of service that 
is the true measure of Congressman Sabath’s 
contributions, As member of the House Im- 
migration Committee he battled valiantly for 
liberal immigration policies. He never failed 
to point with pride to the contributions 
made by immigrants to the building of a 
strong and fine country. 

As a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee during the First World War, he 
rendered valuable service through his un- 
derstanding of the character and internal 
conditions of our European enemies. 

After long years of service he finally rose 
to be the chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which is regarded, next to the speak- 
ership, as the most powerful position in that 
Chamber. He occupied this eminent position 
for 10 critical years, including the war years 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was President. 
His congressional record was consistently 
progressive. He threw his powerful influence 
in favor of free collective bargaining in the 
support of the Wagner Labor Act; voted for 
the Roosevelt recovery bills, including the 
banking acts, National Industrial Recovery 
Act; the Security Exchange Act; the insur- 
ance of bank deposits; liberal laws for farm 
relief; price control during the war to halt 
inflation and protection for the purchasing 
power of the consumer’s dollar. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and an influential member in his own 
right, he used his influence to secure the in- 
dependence of his native land, Czechoslova- 
kia. He worked vigorously to this end. 

I labeled him a progressive. He was ahead 
of his times. Very early in his congressional 
career he proposed the enactment of acci- 
dent compensation for railroad employees. 
Long before the Nation adopted the Social 
Security Act, he proposed old-age pensions 
for workers. He was a pioneer in many fields. 
Personally I value highly Congressman 
Sabath's battle for civil rights. He helped 
enact the Fair Employment Practice Act dur- 
ing the war. His love of the Constitution 
led him to champion civil rights. 

For his legislative record, he received per- 
sonal commendations from four Presidents: 
Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman. 

On the occasion of his fight for a veterans 
housing bill, Truman sent him the following 
message: 

“It gives me great pleasure to greet a hale 
veteran who is still going strong after 40 
years of congressional service devoted to the 
public interest.” 

His colleagues in the House heaped praises 
on Judge Sabath on his 80th birthday and 
also on his 85th. He was respected and hon- 
ored by Republicans and Democrats alike. 
Speaker of the House JOSEPH MARTIN (Re- 
publican), and former Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
(Democrat), lauded Mr. Sabath in glowing 
terms. 

Judge Sabath showed his love and grati- 
tude for his adopted country by working for 
it, and striving to improve it. 

Mr. Sabath revered the Constitution of the 
United States and defended it on every occa- 
sion. 

Having been 12 years a Member of Con- 
gress, I have come to realize how important 
it is to have in Congress men and women 
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like Adolph Sabath; persons who have a pas- 
sion for betterment; a zeal for humanitarian 
reforms; warm-hearted legislators with an 
eye always for the welfare of the common 
people. 

Adolph Sabath was known to be a gentle 
soul, well mannered, respectful to all per- 
sons of whatever rank or position, Some 
people were slow in appreciating that Con- 
gressman Sabath had a tough interior when 
it was a conflict between right and wrong. 
He had a sensitive conscience when it came 
to moral principles, He was not easily 
swayed and did not compromise his position 
when he felt that he was advocating the 
right cause, 

The most fitting memorial for Adolph J. 
Sabath would be the election of more Mem- 
bers of Congress who would follow his pat- 
tern of service. 


Address by Selman A. Waksman, 1952 
Nobel Prize Winner, Before American 
Jewish Tercentenary Committee 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
speech made by Dr. Selman A. Waksman, 
who won the 1952 Nobel Prize for his 
discovery of streptomycin, This speech 
was delivered on April 11, 1953, at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City: 


At the age of 8, I saw my cousin Molki, 
an orphan girl barely 16 years old, leave our 
town of Novaia-Priluka, deep in the heart 
of the Ukraine, for the New World, the free 
world. As I watched my own mother, who 
happened to be Molki’s beloved aunt and 
who had brought the girl up as her own 
child, shed tears in which sorrow was min- 
gled with joy, my childish mind could not 
but ask many questions about this far-away 
world. Why were so many of my cousins 
and other townspeople leaving their native 
homes for some strange land across the seas? 
Why were they breaking away from their 
families, their homes, to look for more hos- 
pitable shores? My mother, to whom I natu- 
rally turned with my questions, would in- 
variably answer: What future is there for us 
here, in this land of repression, where we 
are unable to live freely, where we are un- 
able to move about and follow our own 
particular interests, where we are in con- 
stant fear of the police? What about you, 
my son, my only one, what will you do when 
you grow up? What future lies ahead for you 
in this land? 

The child grew up with his mother’s ques- 
tions deeply impressed upon his mind. 
When he himself, upon receiving the coveted 
diploma from the gymnasium, was unable 
to enter in his homeland a university where 
he could pursue his search for more knowl- 
edge; as he was faced with the prospect of 
going abroad to complete his education, to 
attain the goal that he had set for himself, 
there came a letter from the same Molki: 
Why not come here to the New World? We 
have just as fine universities as there are 
anywhere in Europe; if you do not like one, 
you can easily transfer to another. You will 
be free to move about, and not be chained to 
one place. Here you can do practically 
whatever you want. I accepted my cousin's 
invitation and came to these hospitable 
shores. 


. 


Truly, I found here what before I could 
only dream about. Here is where I devoted 
myself to the study of those sciences which 
would help me in my selected field, micro- 
biology. Every university of the land was 
open to me. I moved about freely from one 
to the other. As I finally decided to settle 
down to the study of soil microbes, unlimited 
opportunities were presented to me, As I 
dug deeper and deeper into the soils of my 
adopted country, I was able to fully justify 
the wise saying of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
the great Hebraic post-Biblical scholar, who 
said in Ecclesiasticus: “The Lord has created 
medicines out of the earth; and he that is 
wise will not abhor them.” It was good 
earth, that earth in my new homeland. I 
found it rich, not necessarily in the medi- 
cines of which Ben Sirach spoke, but in 
microbes producing such medicines, and 
also producing rich crops for a free people, 
thus helping to make ours a healthier and 
better life. 

I have now had opportunities to visit many 
lands and to study their cultures and their 
welfare. Although I have always returned 
from such travels with a sigh of relief to be 
home again, I could not help but conclude 
that the world is one, and that the interests 
of one country reflect and dovetail with the 
interests of the rest of the world. In recog- 
nizing this fundamental principle, one can- 
not help but recognize also that in order to 
make this world one, and to make it a better 
place to live in, each country, each group 
within each country, must make its contri- 
bution to the intellectual, social, and eco- 
nomic development of his country first, 
which will automatically be a contribution to 
the world as a whole. For the United States 
of America, a nation made up of many racial 
and religious groups, coming here from all 
corners of the earth, this interrelationship 
among the various groups and their collab- 
oration in furthering the culture and the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole become espe- 
cially significant. 

And thus, as I attempt to analyze the Jew- 
ish contribution to science, I am dealing only 
with a single chapter in American history. 
It is not necessary to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the scientific contributions made by 
those of us who happen to be of Jewish ori- 
gin, nor is it desirable to present an apology 
for those who feel that every racial or reli- 
gious group in this country has to emphasize 
the fact that it has contributed its share to 
the various phases of the development of 
American civilization, thus serving to make 
it the great cultural and economic center 
that it is today. After all, if any field of 
human endeavor can be said to be interna- 
tional in spirit, it is true particularly of 
science. If any branch of knowledge re- 
quires collaboration and understanding of 
facts and theories, of observations and hy- 
potheses, it is especially true of science. Woe 
to that country that decides to limit science 
to its national boundaries, or, worse yet, to 
designate certain branches of science as char- 
acteristic of certain racial or religious groups. 

Any attempt to determine the contribu- 
tions made by a certain ethnic group to 
American civilization at once raises two very 
important questions: one pertains to the 
membership of the particular group and the 
other deals with the criteria for measuring 
the contributions thus made. If such cri- 
teria are difficult for most ethnic groups, 
on the one hand, and for most systems of 
measurements, on the other, they become 
doubly so if one selects such a heterogeneous 
group as the Jews for the first and such a 
difficult criterion as scientific attainment for 
the second. However, I shall make an effort 
to present certain facts, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties involved. The easiest way, of 
course, is to follow the generally accepted 
pattern, no matter how much this may be 
subject to various criticisms, of considering 
as Jews those who look upon themselves as 
such, either because of racial origin, religious 
affiliation, or other ethnic criteria. As con- 
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tributions to science, again, one can do no 
better than accept the common criteria of 
scientific attainments, as measured by rec- 
ognition by fellow scientists, positions in the 
scientific world, and other accomplishments. 

McKeen Cattell has said that “democracy 
does not consist in reducing all to a com- 
mon mediocrity, but in giving opportunity 
to each in accordance with his ability and 
fitness.” The United States offered an ideal 
democracy. The Jews, who are by nature 
individualists, and who, because of their 
background, tend to be idealistic, were in an 
excellent position to benefit from and to 
contribute to a land which was naturally 
democratic in spirit. 

Have they not been called time and again, 
“the people of the book”? Has it not been 
said by the Talmudist that “God Himself 
spends most of his time studying the Torah”? 
If the Bible teaches us anything, if the his- 
tory of the Jewish people means anything 
definite, it is that Judaism, from the very 
beginning, was a protest against nature 
worship, against star cults, demon worship, 
animal worship, empire worship, worship of 
force. It could thus not help but embrace 
the scientific concept. 

A careful reading of the Bible will con- 
vince one of the great accumulated wisdom 
that shed much light on many aspects of 
science as conceived by the ancient Hebrews. 
We may begin with Genesis, “The earth 
was without form and void;” there was tohu 
vovohu, finally, “Let there be light.” It is 
interesting that the first man, Adam, came 
from the good earth, Aduma. In spite of the 
fact that the wisest of Kings said, There 
is nothing new under the sun,“ the prophet 
Isaiah emphasized that “those that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light.” It 
has been further emphasized that “The peo- 
ple do perish for lack of knowledge,” that 
“wisdom is more precious than rubies.” One 
of the fundamental principles in science is 
to combat hero worship, a form of idolatry 
expressly forbidden in the Ten Command- 
ments. It has often been said that a Jew 
is a laborer first, and a prophet, psalmist, 
and, one might add, a scientist, afterward, 
With that type of background and that atti- 
tude, it is no wonder that many Jews in this 
country should devote themselves to science, 
to the search for truth, the search for facts 
that underlie the secrets of nature. 

Time hardly permits me to go through the 
ages and examine the manifold contributions 
of Jews to science in general and to its de- 
velopment in this country. Suffice to take 
two illustrations, 

Several years ago, the biographical di- 
rectory of the American Men of Science in- 
troduced a system of starring for the pur- 
pose of designating the leading scientists, 
This system was open to sericus criticism 
and in time had to be abandoned. However, 
while it lasted, it brought forth some rather 
interesting studies and led to some rather 
pointed conclusions. Although one may be 
inclined to criticize such studies of origins, 
since thev are based upon imperfect criteria, 
as long as they are made, the results pub- 
lished, and importance attached to them, 
they must be considered in spite of their 
obvious imperfections. 

When the second edition of this biography 
appeared in 1910, it contained about 4,000 
biographical sketches, comprising those in- 
dividuals who had published research work. 
These were divided into four groups: 1, the 
leading one hundred scientists; 2, the second 
and third hundreds; 3, the remaining 700 of 
the first 1,000; 4, the 3,000 of lesser import. 
A study was made of the respective contri- 
butions made to these four groups by the 
various racial or ethnic constituents that 
went to make up the American people. The 
results were rather striking. The scientists 
of Jewish origin comprised a group that gave 
the greatest percentage among the leading 
100 scientific men in America, The editor 
concluded that “the Jewish race thus appears 
to show superior intellectual ability * * * 
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the differences among the other nationalities 
and races were so small as to indicate prac- 
tical equality.” 

A study of the Nobel prize winners may 
be taken for my second illustration. It is 
said that while the Jews make up less than 
a half of 1 percent of the total population 
of the world, they comprise about 10 percent 
of all Nobel prize winners. This is indeed a 
very impressive number, especially since it 
comprises all the sciences for which such 
prizes are given, Both European and Amer- 
ican Jews, native and foreign born, are rep- 
resented. The largest number, incidentally, 
is found in the field of physics. It is of 
interest to note that the first American 
Nobel prize winner (A. Michelson) was a 
Jew and belonged to this category. There 
are at present four living scientists in this 
group, 

Need one go further? Need one draw any 
conclusions? The facts speak for themselves. 
As illustrated by the scientific groups, the 
Jews have made and are making their con- 
tributions to world culture and to the im- 
provement of the life of man. This is true 
particularly in this country, which offers 
unlimited opportunities for research, as well 
as freedom to select one’s career and to pur- 
sue one’s calling. 

In celebrating, therefore, the 300th anni- 
versary of the settlement of the first Jewish 
colony on these hospitable shores, we may 
point with pride to those who followed these 
early settlers and who, on a par with all other 
religious, ethnic, and cultural groups that 
have gathered here from all over the world, 
have made their contributions toward the 
building of the United States of America, to- 
ward making this country the great cultural 
and scientific center that it is today. Let 
us all hope that this example will leave 
its imprint upon the rest of the world and 
will help to make this world a decent place 
where all men can live in peace and where 
all can contribute to the best of their abili- 
ties, toward making this a better and health- 
ier world. Let us all hope that the ways of 
freedom that I found in such abundance 
upon my arrival here more than 4 decades 
ago, as contrasted to the country and type 
of life from which I escaped, will prevail and 
that the counsel of men of good will will 
persist in this country of ours, 


Student Preparation for Political 
Participation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 1, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment given by me before the conference 
of the Citizenship Clearing House for 
Southern New York, Friday, April 24, 
1953, at Vanderbilt Hall, New York Uni- 
versity: : 

STUDENT PREPARATION FOR POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 

(By Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, of New York) 

There are very few invitations to address a 
group that have excited me as much as this 
one has. The subject—shall I call it citizen 
participation in government—is one that, 
for over a quarter of a century, I have grap- 
pled with. Because I shall today stress the 
lack of such participation, let it not be 
thought that I am not aware of the steady 
growth of interest in government which is 
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evidenced by the syndicated newspaper col- 
umnists of political commentary, political 
forums on radio and television, and the mil- 
lions who listened to, and saw the broadcast- 
ing and telecasting of the national conven- 
tions and elections. I cite the growing sales 
of books dealing with national and foreign 
affairs. I cannot and do not ignore the bulk 
of mail received in my congressional office, 
the number of petitioning delegations that 
visit the office, nor the growth of small or- 
ganizations throughout the country dedi- 
cated to discussion and examination of pub- 
lic affairs. And, of course, of parallel sig- 
nificance is the work in progress in many of 
our universitives of training the students, 
actively and affirmatively, in the political 
life of the community, the State, and the 
Nation. We can only conclude from this 
evidence all around us that politics is popu- 
lar. 

Yes, politics is popular, but as yet, with 
the kind of popularity reserved for the “fast” 
girl who lives down the street, exciting to 
talk about fascinating to watch walk down 
the street, but hardly the one to intro- 
duce to mother. Perhaps, I should put it 
another way. Politics is popular; politicians 
are not. Government in the abstract is a 
commendable study, but the burly, lusty life 
of politics which enters into the common- 
place of every day living is reserved, so goes 
the widespread belief, for those willing to 
gamble with their souls. “Politics is a dirty 
game.” “An honest politician is a politician 
who stays bought.” “A politician is an ani- 
mal who can sit on a fence and yet keep both 
ears to the ground.” There are thousands 
of those tidbits of definition in circulation, 
You, too, undoubtedly know them all. No- 
body could duplicate the scorn in the voice 
of the Brooklyn constituent, “a regular 
politician.” 

“Stay away from politics,” says father, all 
the Polonius in him, rising to the surface. 
“You will get hurt.” : 

Then, there is the ivory tower attitude 
which some of us mistakenly believe ex- 
ploded with the depression and disappeared 
with the two World Wars. It didn’t. The 
sensitive shall keep aloof from politics. 
There is no room in politics for wit, for sub- 
tlety, for the tortured quest for truth. 

It, therefore, seems to me, that as a first 
step, the university or college concerned 
with fostering in the student a lifelong 
interest in participation in politics must 
first dislodge these prevalent attitudes. If 
the people of this country take rightful 
pride—and they do—in the political achieve- 
ments of the Nation, in the progression and 
extension of the democratic processes, in the 
achieving of the highest world standard of 
living, in the successful staving off all aggres- 
sion in the lifetime of the Nation, in the 
orderly transition of the reins of Govern- 
ment from one political party to the other, 
then how can these sentiments be reconciled 
with the scorn that is heaped upon politics 
and politicians? How did this happen, by 
the waving of a disdainful wand from the 
ivory tower, or by the deals of the corrupt, 
self-lined souls of the politicians? If there 
are abuses of the democratic process—and 
there are—can these be remedied by specta- 
tors on the sidelines? 

The first practical step, it would seem, in 
the ridding of these illogical concepts is for 
the university to serve as a conduit, firstly 
bringing the student to the politician and 
the machinery of politics and secondly 
bringing the politician to the student. I 
have no doubt but that the resistance will 
be great, on the part of the universities, on 
the part of the students and on the part of 
the politicians, a great many of whom will 
seek to dismiss the arranging of such a tri- 
angle as naive, ineffectual, and boyscoutish. 
Coincidentally, just prior to receipt of this 
invitation, I started arrangements of my own 
to deliver a series of lectures in my district, 
open to the public, and housed in one of our 
foremost colleges, on the practical aspects of 


political life: How a bill is born, how it is 
nurtured through to passage, the what and 
why of lobbies, the relationship of munici- 
pality to State and State to Nation, congres- 
sional committees and their work in execu- 
tive session. There will be a question period 
following the lecture. I hope, thereby, to 
develop in the listener the urgency for his 
individual participation, the excitement and 
the challenge in politics which touch upon 
the facts of his every day existence, from the 
price of eggs to war and peace. I believe, 
too that it will start a trend of such series 
of lectures of Members of Congress through- 
out the country. 

I shall come back to the thought of the 
university as a conduit, but first I wish to 
digress for a moment. 

To say that all of government operates in 
a climate of opinion is to say, of course, 
the obvious.* Even our judiciary is not 
divorced from it, since judicial opinion arises 
out of the currents of our age. Remem- 
ber, Finley Peter Dunne’s (Mr. Dooley's 
shrewd comment) : “No matther whether the 
Constitution follows the flag or not, the 
Supreme Coort follows th’ iliction returns.” 
But the shapers of the college curriculums 
have a singular responsibility, which I can 
safely say, no other group can properly dis- 
charge. Public opinion is all around us in 
one direction or another. Sometimes tug- 
ging at us, sometimes pulling us from side 
to side. Sometimes it is informed and pas- 
sionate; sometimes it is only passionate. 
Sometimes the lack of interest is in and of 
itself an evaluation, and hence, an expres- 
sion of public opinion. The university is 
challenged therefore, not only to extend the 
citizen's participation in government but to 
try to make such participation, an articu- 
late and informed one. I say that the pos- 
session of an articulate and informed po- 
litical opinion is one of the highest levels 
of participation. It is psychologically sound 
to say that the citizen who holds such opin- 
ion expresses it through action. I keep re- 
peating what is by this time almost a po- 
litical platitude: This accumulated weight 
of public opinion or lack of it, this public 
insistence or lack of it can move mountains, 
can determine policies which, ultimately, de- 
termine the national destiny. 

Let me illustrate the desperate need for 
an articulate public opinion on certain 
issues— 

President Eisenhower pledged to work for 
“the highest possible level of international 
trade.” 

The Defense Department recently rejected 
a low British bid to supply certain electrical 
equipment, for no visible reason other than 
it was British. On bids for the supply of 
6 or 7 millions’ worth of generators and trans- 
formers for the Chief Joseph Dam in Wash- 
ington the British bid was $1 million less 
than the lowest American competitor—not 
counting $681,000 which the import duties 
would yield to the United States. 

The rejection was due to the Buy American 
Act of 1933, but this outmoded and mis- 
chievous law is so phrased as to permit the 
Defense Agency to purchase foreign equip- 
ment when it is in the “public interest“ so 
to do or when the cost of the American 
product is unreasonable. 

It certainly is in the “public interest” to 
promote European trade, to encourage the 
British to pay their own way instead of liv- 
ing on American hand-outs. 

Is Eisenhower right in his pronounce- 
ments, or is Mr. Wilson right? 

An aroused public opinion might well force 
the President to do more than pontificate. 
If the President expects devotion to the 
principle of a “strong and self-supporting 
economic system” in the free world he must 
exercise a real not fictitious leadership. 

Otherwise his words will have a hollow ring. 
A strong public opinion would force his hand. 

Let us go one step further and ask the 
question: What can the university offer to 
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its student to train him in the arriving of 
an informed political opinion? Here I must 
draw upon my experiences as a Member of 
the House of Representatives for the past 30 
years. I cannot make any pretense of ap- 
Proaching this subject pedagogically, and 
while I am aware that the conference of the 
Citizenship Clearing House is not primarily 
concerned with the details of curriculum, I 
cannot forego this opportunity of making 
a curriculum suggestion before ascending or 
descending, as you wish, into the area of 
practical politics. Just as applied science 
flows from the removed life of pure science 
so should practical and effective political 
participation flow from the understanding 
of academic political science. Specifically, 
I mean the initiation of a college course 
which relates American politics to its his- 
torical roots, whether it trace back to the 
rise of individualism during the Renais- 
sance Period, or to Locke's social contract; 
or to the encyclopedists antedating the 
French Revolution. I say this because it 
has been my dismaying experience to listen 
to political comment of every shape and 
form, from that of a constituent to that of 
our most widely syndicated commentators, 
who analyze, presumably, and evaluate as if 
these United States breathed, lived, quar- 
reled in a vacuum, apart from the continuous 
stream of history and as if the oceans were 
cocoons of insolation. History, economics, 
political science studies in the colleges are 
compartmentalized. I plead for just one 
course offered to students in relating these 
studies to American politics. We shall have 
in this the beginning of a more soundly 
trained observer and hence, a more soundly 
trained participant in American politics. It 
may be that such a course is being given in 
some of our universities. If so, it has es- 
caped my attention. But surely, I am safe 
in saying, if given at all, too few are doing 
it. 

You will forgive me, I know, for having 
so digressed but participation without un- 
derstanding is an encouragement of super- 
ficiality. I offer one further curriculum sug- 
gestion: Why not a required course on, shall 
we call it, political criticism. 

The role that mass communication media 
played in the political world has been too 
little understood, and if understood, de- 
emphasized. The ability to appraise awak- 
ens the desire for participation. The ability 
to appraise is a stimulant. If you dissect 
skillfully it necessarily follows you will want 
to knit together what you have taken apart. 
For example, we listen to two political speech- 
es on a controversial bill like the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952. The speaker in opposition to the bill 
may say: “It is a vicious bill. It is antidemo- 
cratic, it violates the ideals of American de- 
mocracy, it shocks the American conscience, 
it belies the hopes of millions, it betrays the 
principles of justice and liberty and is a 
mockery of freedom.” The speaker in favor 
of the bill may say: “It is fair and equitable. 
It protects America and the ideals upon 
which she was founded. It safeguards Amer- 
ican interests and perpetuates American 
standards of living which are the highest in 
the world. It protects the American home, 
the American joy and guards it from the 
sinister influences which seek to subvert 
American tradition and liberty.” 

These speeches are seldom, if ever, made 
together from the same platform and almost 
every time the speaker leaves the platform 
unchallenged, and convinced by the applause 
of his eloquence. Stereotyped post cards are 
passed around the audience and when signed, 
collected, and mailed in bulk to the Con- 
gressman, the propaganda barrage has be- 
gun. The student who attends and signs 
a post card to this Congressman is partici- 
pating, yes, but few, if any, have asked the 
speaker what specifically makes this bill 
“vicious” or “fair”? What does the bill ac- 
tually do? Which are the provisions which 
determine his support or opposition? 
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Political listening means tearing the glitter 
of the adjective which covers the action of 
the verb. For example, I have suffered 
through 6 years of public debate on the 
Taft-Hartley law, if debate it can be called. 
I have yet to hear exposition of the law which 
set forth the provisions in language under- 
standable to the layman. Nobody, and I 
make no exceptions, has stated what the law 
specifically does or does not do. It is either 
the “slave-labor law” or the “balance sheet 
of labor-management relations.” 

In your political science courses, I presume 
you conduct seminars by the students, 
There cannot be too many of them. There 
are sO many perplexing questions that cry 
out for solution: offshore oil deposits, public 
housing, which is about to be terminated by 
Congress, standby controls, universal mili- 
tary training, to name afew. But too often 
these seminars are limited to these outstand- 
ing important questions, There are many 
others. For example, students might well 
get on the trail of some of those in the high 
echelons of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. For example, there is the recently 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Craig R. Sheaffer, the pen manufacturer. 
Sheaffer got into difficulties as a result of 
the dismissal of Dr. Astin, head of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Sheaffer also got Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks into a dilemma 
by recommending the dismissal. The 
avowed reason was Astin's rejection of a cer- 
tain battery powder. Scientists rallied to 
Astin and now Weeks, a splendid official, has 
te eat humble pie. Students might weil 
follow up in practical manner the outcome 
of this controversy. 

President Eisenhower calls for a trade 
policy involving so-called reciprocity and has 
asked Congress for an extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade program without any essen- 
tial changes, yet he named former Congress- 
man Joseph Talbot to the Tariff Commission. 
I know Talbot very well. He is a splendid, 
able, honest, amiable fellow, but has views 
which are utterly hostile to reciprocity; and 
he believes that the Chief Executive should 
be stripped of his power to review Tariff 
Commission recommendations. It might 
be well for the students to follow up and 
see the result of this inconsistency and then 
make their views known subsequently, by 
letters to editors, by communications to the 
Chief Executive, by addressing meetings, and 
the like. 3 

President Eisenhower is for conservation of 
our national parks and preserves. Yet Sec- 
retary of the Interior McKay appointed Orme 
Lewis as his Assistant, who wants to turn 
over to private ownership most of our na- 
tional land preserves. Is McKay right? Is 
the President right? Both cannot be right, 

Another inconsistency that the students 
might well watch is the following: A second 
appointee of Secretary McKay is Felix 
Wormser. He formerly headed the Lead and 
Zine Trade Association. He now is fighting 
for provisions in a bill before the House 
Ways and Means Committee for heavily in- 
creased tariff on lead and zinc. It is in- 
dicated that he even had a hand in prepar- 
ing the lead and zinc provisions of the bill, 
despite the fact that the administration is 
doing all in its power to get these provisions 
out of the bill as they would wreck the 
reciprocity trade program. What about the 
financial mess of New York City—the graft 
and chicanery on its waterfront; city officials 
are guilty of derelictions and negligence. 

Here are dainty morsels for the students. 
They could be trained to watch these de- 
velopments and become skilled in detect- 
ing that which is honest and that which is 
sham—that which is for the interest of all 
and not for the interests of a few. 

There are key propaganda words which a 
trained listener can detect. I have tried 
a game of my own in various discussion 
groups to which I have been invited. I pre- 
sent some examples of political oratory for 
discussion, The first is reaction—sounds 


pretty good. Then I point to the ambigu- 
ities and evasions. I then present a second 
specimen, This time the listening attitude 
is different as the detections continue, the 
interest grows more intense, and the criti- 
cism more constructive. The attention be- 
comes focused on substance and the en- 
thusiasm mounts, moving from passive to 
active participation in discernible stages. 
The trained listener is then motivated to 
move forward into further participation by 
the pride and the skill he has gained, skill 
which he most naturally wants to display and 
put to work. For I honestly believe that 
the development of special political skills 
in the student prepare him to move forward 
to more active political participation. Pride 
and self-assurance nurtured by the special 
skills serve as an irresistible incentive to put 
such skills to further use. With less hesti- 
tation, he approaches the political clubhouse 
in his area. For it is in this neglected— 
and I say neglected—area of the neighbor- 
hood clubhouse where his practical partici- 
pation in the political scene begins. 

Here, I want to repeat what I stated in a 
book I recently wrote: 

“The constituent felt the impact of Gov- 
ernment in his home, in his job, and in his 
social thinking grow deeper and deeper. As 
the constituent’s gaze turned more and more 
to the national scene, it turned less and less 
to what was happening in his own State and 
community. Career-conscious young men 
sought out Washington, bowing to the now 
unhappy universal attitude that State and 
local politics are too petty and too shoddy 
for their allegiance. I haye spoken to many 
of these young men, and I am appalled at how 
little they know and how much less they 
care about their State political activities, 
It is a mistake and a bad one.” 

There are a few more useful statements I 
can make then to urge upon the universities 
in preparing its students for political par- 
ticipation to stress the importance of local 
politics. The local level determines the na- 
tional level. The local party determines who 
is to run for the Congress, as well as for local 
office. Voting in the local primaries has 
never been given its due. The selection of 
local party leaders around whom political 
activities center in the assembly districts, 
is seldom made with the knowledge of who 
he is, what he thinks, the tactics he em- 
ploys. Where is the clubhouse? Who is 
the precinct leader? Who is the captain? 
Who is the party leader? Who are the com- 
mitteemen of his State? Who holds the 
reins? How was Mr. CELLER selected for the 
congressional candidacy of the llth con- 
gressional district? What and who brought 
about the nomination of Mayor Impellitteri? 
What is the nominating machinery of the 
State for both political parties? What and 
who is the State helped to select President 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson as nominees 
for the Nation’s highest elective office? The 
line runs clearly through and directly—from 
the captain of the precinct to the President 
of the United States. 

I return to the thought of the university 
as a conduit. What the university teaches 
the student to demand by way of standards 
from his political leaders, he will receive 
from him. The politician knows when such 
demands are made on him. He must either 
meet them or be defeated. This accounts in 
part, for the resistance to new blood by the 
clubhouse. The old club member tries to ra- 
tionalize his fear of new blood, the fear of 
demands being placed upon him he cannot 
meet, by charactering the newscomers as 
“amateurs.” ‘Those who try to join in a 
spirit of reform are discouraged by ridicule. 
But if they bring with them the special po- 
litical skills, the knowledge of parliamentary 
procedures, the trained political ear and eye, 
some acquaintance with the machinery and 
some knowledge of the men and women 
already in control, they cannot be routed, 
And, if in addition, they bring with them 
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special training in how to get out the vote, 
they're in. 

I am convinced that college- acquired spe- 
cial political skills can more than any other 
approach assure the continuance of partici- 
pation in the political life of the country. 


Waterway Development Vital to Great 
Lakes Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am addressing my remarks today to 
a subject on which there should be no 
division between Democrats and Repub- 
licans from the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio. 

The figures of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau show that for the tax year of 
1952 a total of $19,106,000,000 were paid 
by these 6 States into the Federal Treas- 
ury. Illinois alone paid $5,730,000,000 in 
Federal taxes—second largest of all the 
States. Michigan, with $5,203,000,000, 
was fourth in the Nation. Ohio, with 
$4,808,000,000, was fifth. 

Slightly under one-third of all the 
Federal tax money came from these six 
States. Yet when it comes to appro- 
priations for needed waterways develop- 
ment the Great Lakes States are brushed 
aside as being impertinent in asking that 
from the much they give they should 
receive some small return. How long 
are we expected to remain patient? Will 
it become necessary for the representa- 
tives of the Great Lakes States to unite 
in a bipartisan Great Lakes bloc or will 
our colleagues from the other sections of 
the country belatedly come to a recog- 
nition of our claims? 

CALUMET-SAG PROJECT 


There should be no further delay in 
appropriating money for the Calumet- 
Sag development. With the rapid 
growth of our import and export trade— 
it is now about one-fifth of all the inter- 
national trade of the free world—the 
Great Lakes States will continue to be 
under an unfair disadvantage until the 
largest vessels can travel from the Great 
Lakes, through Lake Calumet, down the 
Mississippi and into the open seas. I 
say to you that unless we have the com- 
pleted St. Lawrence development and the 
Calumet-Sag development the industrial 
decline of the Great Lakes cities is in- 
evitable. Unless the largest ocean car- 
riers can come from the Atlantic into 
the Great Lakes and from the Great 
Lakes go south into the Gulf of Mexico 
in uninterrupted travel, it is merely a 
matter of a decade or two before our 
present industrial position has been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

It is time that the representatives 
from the six States of the Great Lakes 
region, paying approximately a third of 
the Federal taxes, started slugging. If 
they continue looking out of the window 
at the passing parade, they will wake up 
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to find themselves in ghost cities with 
their big industries gone elsewhere. 

There can be no good excuse for fur- 
ther delay in going ahead with the Calu- 
met-Sag development. I urge a united 
drive by my colleagues from the Great 
Lakes areas to that end. 

The fifth edition of Deep Water, a 
noteworthy book published by the New 
York Marine News Co., states that the 
total amount spent by the United States 
Government for waterways improve- 
ment since the first expenditure in 1822 
is approximately $3,500,000,000. That 
is about as much as Illinois paid in Fed- 
eral taxes in 7 months of 1952. Deep 
Water goes on to say: 


The great strength of the Nation today 
owes largely to harbor and channel develop- 
ment done in the past. The greater strength 
of the future will come largely from harbor 
and channel development of the present. 

America cannot stand still; it must grow, 
must become ever stronger. A large part 
of the needed strength depends upon con- 
tinuing development and improvement of 
harbors and channels. The cost in relation 
to added national security and increased 
general welfare will be infinitesimal. Again, 
what similar amount can help America 
more? 

CHANNEL DEVELOPMENT LAGS 


I quote further from Deep Water: 


Even though our waterways have not van- 
ished, a disturbing situation has arisen. 
While other national growth continues at an 
amazing pace, important harbor and chan- 
nel development is lagging, is not getting 
the consideration that its merit deserves. 
Projects initiated by civic bodies and which 
have been reported on favorably after sur- 
veys and examinations are not being author- 
ized; appropriations for projects already au- 
thorized have dwindled almost to the vanish- 
ing point. Many projects, work on which 
has been started, cannot yield commensurate 
benefits until completion. 

“A channel is no deeper than its shallow- 
est reach"— Theodore Roosevelt. 

The current lack of appropriations for har- 
bor and channel improvements during the 
defense buildup and the Korean situation 
is called an economy move. Yet, many bil- 
lions are being spread over a large part of 
the civilized world on projects of uncertain 
value far, far away from America. 

Just why important harbor and channel 
development was singled out for stop 
orders is difficult to understand. For maxi- 
mum and safe use, many channels are too 
narrow, too shallow, and too tortuous; many 
harbors and anchorages should be further 
developed; much channel integration is 
necessary. Waterway development is as 
much a part of the national economy and 
growth as is mining, steelmaking, automo- 
bile manufacturing, lumbering, housing, and 
a multitude of other activities which give 
employment to Americans and add strength 
to the Nation. The “no new starts” and 
meeting the “national defense criteria” 
policy spells stagnation for harbor and chan- 
nel development. Such a policy, extended, 
could stifle a large parf of the national 
economy—the very backbone of the defense 
buildup. 

For the 1953 fiscal year less than $5 million 
is made available for only 7 improvements 
in only 5 States. That amount is less than 
1 percent of the $584 million civil-functions 
appropriation bill; it would not pay for 
5 blocks of completed subway in New York 
City; it is less than 7 percent of the cost of 
the steamship United States. 

Despite huge outlays for the military, the 
Soviet Union is going ahead with waterway 
tmprovements. The Russians appreciate the 


value of waterways and the importance of 
their development and integration. 

When every completed waterway is an 
added asset to some area and the Nation, 
when high-cost distribution is such a burden 
on the people, when modern vessels are re- 
quiring deeper and deeper water, and when 
a sheltered intercoastal and inland water- 
way system could easily become indispensa- 
ble, it is certain that annual harbor and 
channel improvements and maintenance pro- 
grams should be provided for by a better 
method than the desultory one now followed. 

Harbors and channels are among the Na- 
tion's greatest assets, vital to industry, com- 
merce, and defense; indispensable both in 
peace and in war. Their development must 
keep pace with national growth. The con- 
tinuing growth of America depends largely 
upon the continuing development of its 
harbors and channels. Money spent for that 
purpose is an investment in the building of 
a nation, 


Start now on the Calumet-Sag project. 
The future of Chicago and the other 
large cities on the Great Lakes is at 
stake. 


Effective Leadership of New Administra- 
tion Reassuring the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial from the Saginaw 
News of April 19. The editorial, an apt 
and observant commentary on the new 
administration, was written by the edi- 
tor of this paper, Mr. Otto Pressprich, 
following his recent visit to Washington 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP OF NEw ADMINISTRA- 
TION REASSURING THE PEOPLE 


President Eisenhower and Senator Tarr 
have become the best of friends. Their effec- 
tive leadership in two branches of the Gov- 
ernment has prevented a third world war. 
It is dramatic evidence of the utter sincerity 
the present administration is applying to 
its drive for world peace, lower taxes, and a 
restoration to the American people of con- 
trol over their Government. 

These are the highlights of the Washing- 
ton scene in this spring of 1953 as seen by 
your editor and other members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors who met 
with and questioned many Washington offi- 
cials this past week. < 

The meeting had a strong Michigan flavor 
and Saginaw had its share in the inspiring 
personality of George M. Humphrey, who 
went from this city to bigger fields and now 
is Secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Gone from the meetings of high Govern- 
ment officials with newspaper editors was the 
arrogance and hostility that had marked 
many conferences in other years. 

President Eisenhower himself set the tone 
in his historic address to the editors, the 
Nation, and the world, calling for a new 
effort for peace and progress of all peoples. 

The visiting editors were impressed force- 
fully by the fact that here now in the Na- 
tion’s Capital is a corps of America’s most 
able men and women who have not only 
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responded gladly and at real sacrifice to a 
call to public service but are now applying 
to the momentous task of bringing order out 
of chaos more genuine hard work and longer 
hours per day and night than they probably 
ever applied to their own affairs. 

These people, like President Eisenhower 
himself, getting down to their offices before 
the bulk of Government employees jam the 
streets each morning, and many of them are 
still there as late as 10 o'clock at night. It is 
a performance that has not been witnessed 
here in many years except during the stress 
of all-out war. 

Arthur E. Summerfield, of Flint, the new 
Postmaster General, and Secretary Humphrey 
are examples of what is taking place. Confer- 
ences with the able men they have brought 
in from all over the country to help meet 
the Nation's momentous needs fill their day- 
light and evening hours. 

These people have brought into the Gov- 
ernment the viewpoint of the private citizen 
who is fed up with being pushed around and 
taxed unbearably. 

Each member of the Cabinet is evidence of 
President Eisenhower's amazing ability to 
gather big men, around himself. Each Cabi- 
net member has in turn reached out to bring 
to his or her Department the ablest talent in 
the land. And one of the most heartening 
things they discovered, says Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield, was the willingness of 
business to let top executives cut themselves 
loose from their private jobs to respond to 
the Nation’s call. 

Secretary Humphrey exemplified the hu- 
mility that is so refreshing a feature of this 
administration by bringing two of his top 
assistants to a conference with the visiting 
editors and making it clear that “these are 
the men who are doing the work.” He de- 
scribed his own contribution as that of a 
combination fireman-plumber—“putting out 
the fires before they start and looking for 
leaks.” 

As to whether he favors lower taxes, Mr. 
Humphrey said: “Until we know more about 
the budget needs, we're not making any deci- 
sions about tax reduction. We don't believe 
in making decisions until we have the facts. 
But I think we've got to have tax reduction. 
Taxes are too high, Government expenses 
also are too high. We've got to bring them 
down, too. I think we can do both.” 

The abrupt turn this administration has 
taken from the profligate policies of its 
predecessors is illustrated by a comment 
made by Dr. John A. Hannah, Michigan State 
College president on leave, who is now sery- 
ing as Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

“We must be alert,” he said, “to the fact 
that we can defeat ourselves by the economic 
route as readily as by the military. It is 
Secretary Wilson’s belief that defense ex- 
penditures can be reduced without weaken- 
ing defense strength. We cannot take rec- 
ommendations of the military without ques- 
tion, for they are taught and trained to at- 
tain the ideal, and it is not always possible 
to attain the ideal.” 

But he emphasized that studies now being 
made to improve Defense Department ef- 
ficiency have for their goal the attainment of 
maximum security at minimum cost, rather 
than merely the saving of dollars. 

Postmaster General Summerfield spotted 
the same point when asked whether two 
mail deliveries a day would be restored. He 
said his objective is to speed the delivery of 
mail. Surveys have shown little public in- 
terest in the number of deliveries, but a 
greater need for getting mail quickly to its 
destination. Much of the delay now is in 
collection rather than at the delivery end. 
Task forces are working on this problem 
throughout the country. As a former busi- 
nessman, Mr. Summerfield said it upsets him 
to head an organization which loses $2 mil- 
lion a day—and he is going to do something 
about it. 
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Agriculture Secretary Benson said he 
wants to make the Agriculture Department a 
servant of all the people, not just the farm- 
ers. He said he does not favor making the 
farmer dependent on the Government for 
his income. He believes the farmer is en- 
titled to some price protection, for labor has 
its minimum-wage law. But farm price 
supports should be flexible and should not 
be so high as to encourage unbalanced pro- 
duction and therefore acreage control. 

Dynamic Secretary McKay, of the Interior 
Department, made quite a hit with his re- 
quest for tough questions. He pointed up 
the whole administration's readiness to meet 
any issue with a forthright answer. He de- 
scribed the many fields in which his Depart- 
ment functions and said as far as he is con- 
cerned the important thing is how the tax- 
payer is served. 

He believes people at the local level should 
be given a voice in what the Government 
does with them and their lives. Govern- 
ment should do only those things which the 
people can't do for themselves. The people 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority area seem 
to want and like TVA. They are entitled to 
have what they want. The people of Oregon 
don’t want any TVA and the Government 
should not force one upon them. He thinks 
Indians should be people and not be main- 
tained as wards of the Government. 

Other members of the Cabinet made an 
equally good impression on the editors. 
Mrs, Oveta Culp Hobby ("Don’t call me mad- 
am"), Secretary of the New Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, described 
its many functions. Asked whether she in- 
tended to fire the 64 press agents used by 
Oscar Ewing to promote socialized medicine, 
she promised quite a reduced budget in 
that area. (Mr. Ewing was the Truman Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
forerunner of the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare.) 

If any aggregation of able executives can 
help President Eisenhower implement the 
program for world peace and betterment of 
all peoples which he enunciated Thursday, 
the Cabinet which met with the Nation's 
newspaper editors last week clearly fills the 
bill. 

Looking to Congress to chart the Nation's 
policies, every member of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet is making a determined effort far 
above and beyond the call of duty to clear 
up 20 years of confusion, and streamline 
Government machinery for efficient adminis- 
tration in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the people of America. 

It is a spectacle which cannot fail to in- 
spire and reassure any citizen visiting his 
Nation's Capital. 


American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon it was my privilege to address 
a convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers in At- 
lantic City, N. J. I discussed, during 
the course of my remarks, various prob- 
lems of American foreign policy. 

At the present time I send to the desk 
the text of the address, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF Wis- 
CONSIN, CHAIRMAN, SENATE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, BEFORE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURERS, HELD IN ATLANTIC CITY, 
APRIL 27, 1953 


THE WORLD AROUND US AND THE MYTHS 
BEFORE US 


It is a réal privilege to appear before your 
fine and active organization. 

I am talking today not simply to business- 
men, but to leaders in a vast number of com- 
munities throughout our land. 

It is concerning leadership that I should 
like to address these particular remarks— 
leadership which comes from right thinking 
and from right action. 

You and I are going to take a look at 
our country and a look at the world around 
us. We are going to try to find some answers 
to the major problems of our times. We are 
going to try to see exactly how we—you and 
I—can demonstrate leadership; how my col- 
leagues and I in the Congress can, and how 
you businessmen at the grassroots of Amer- 
ica can. 

Casting out false concepts 


Basically, if we are to have sound thinking 


and sound action, we must, as I see it, rid 
our minds of certain false concepts. 

Abe Lincoln once told us: 

“As our case is new, we must think anew 
and act anew. * * * We must disenthrall 
ourselves and we will save our Nation.“ 

Now let's see what are the concepts from 
which we must disenthrall ourselves. What 
are the mental barriers which bar our prog- 
ress as a nation? What is the synthetic 
thinking which we must displace with sound 
thinking? 

Three basic myths 

Let me spell out three of the principal 
myths of our times, 

The first is the myth of a change in long- 
range Soviet intentions. 

The second is the myth of an American de- 
pression. 

The third is the myth that the American 
Government is Europe's only economic sal- 
vation. 

There are lots of others. But let’s start 
with these. ` 

Soviets have big bag of peace tricks 

Let's review the three myths in exactly 
that order. 

First, what about the present so-called 
Soviet peace offensive? 

I believe that we have only begun to see 
the display of this particular bag of Soviet 
tricks. And it is just that—a bag of tricks. 

The Russians will have a whole series of 
specific so-called peace suggestions to back 
up their current tactic and to lend a certain 
“authenticity” to it. 

For example, they may soon suggest uni- 
fication of Germany. That would be quite a 
piece of bait, they hope, to the people of the 
Federal Republic, a people deeply desirous 
of reuniting with their fellow Germans in 
the East Zone. But would there be free 
eelctions prior to unification? You need 
have little doubt on that score. 

And there will be other Red moves on the 
chessboard, perhaps the most spectacular of 
which some major olive branch concession 
toward an overall armistice settlement in 
Korea, 

Well, what does it all mean? Would these 
so-called concessions spell the millennium 
in Soviet-American relations? Would they 
mean we can pack up our troops from west- 
ern Europe and go home? Would they mean 
we could say: 

“Well, that’s that. Thank goodness, the 
east-west crisis is over.” 
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Reds hope to split allies 


Of course not. Instead of the present 
period being one of great easing of the crisis, 
it may actually intensify the crisis, so far 
as we are concerned. Why? Because the 
Soviets craftily hope to split us from our 
Allies. They hope to force the shelving of © 
the European Defense Community Treaty. 
They hope to mentally disarm us, so that we 
will then physically disarm. 

They hope there will be a complete’ 
“psychological letdown” among our Allies, a 
complete sag in our sense of urgency, our 
sense of unity, our sense of common peril. 

They know how weary western Europe is 
of talk of war, how burdensome rearmament 
is, how close to the surface are Europe's age- 
old antagonisms, how easily those antagon- 
isms may reassert themselves, once the 
Soviet threat seems to diminish. 

So, they are playing their chessmen—their 
kings and pawns—with traditional shrewd- 
ness. 


Red strategic intentions haven't changed at 
all 


Should we be deceived? 

Of course not. 

Regardless of what the Russians may pro- 
pose or may not propose, what they do or 
may not do, Soviet long-range intentions 
have not changed one iota. 

The Soviet Union, according to its litera- 
ture, is still determined to destroy the cape 
italist world. It still believes that in- 
evitably,” the capitalist world will decay 
from within, and that, together with pres- 
sure from the outside, that capitalism is 
doomed to fall before communism. 

So, I ask you, my friends, for a single 
fundamental sign that Russia has altered 
her long-range revolutionary purposes. 

I ask you for a single sign that the Soviets, 
by action, have altered their overall strategy 
to conquer country after country, piecemeal, 


Laos invasion believed peace overtures 


I believe that the Soviet Union fully ex- 
posed itself, when at the very time it re- 
turned to us the pitiful handful of sick and 
wounded GIs in Korea, Soviet and Chinese 
communism were directing the skilled in- 
vasion of the kingdom of Laos, 

Remember, that invasion is one of the 
most critical factors on the entire world 
scene. It threatens all of southeast Asia; 
it endangers the rice bowl of Thailand; it 
threatens Burma with all its strategic im- 
portance; and it endangers what is perhaps, 
in the Soviet eyes, the ultimate jewel which 
it would like to rob—and that is India. 

Note this fact and note it well—if South- 
east Asia, with all its millions, with all its 
mineral riches, is lost, the entire Western 
world may be dealt a blow from which it 
may be almost impossible to recover. 

Nicolai Lenin warned that the path to 
the destruction of the West would lead 
through the East. His prediction may come 
to pass unless, we, our Allies and the so- 
called neutralist bloc of southeast Asia 
wake up. 

Southeast Asiatic neutralism is suicidal 


The hour is late. 

The danger is unparalleled. 

And what is worst of all, the very lands 
which are most endangered, have often done 
the least about it. They seem more con- 
cerned with criticizing England and 
France—the colonial powers, and criitcizing 
the United States, than criticizing the brutal 
aggressors of Peiping. 

This may be psychologically satisfying to 
certain anti-imperialist, anticolonial south- 
east Asians, but it spells one thing—suicide. 

No, let us never again underestimate the 
Red government of Peiping in its capacity 
for destruction. 

Red China with its vast reservoir of 450 
Million people possesses almost infinite po- 
tentiality for evil, for aggression; because 
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she so lightly regards human life, and be- 
cause her leaders seem so little concerned 
with the danger of world war III. 

Neutrality in the face of Red Chinese ag- 
gression is like being neutral toward a wild 
bear which is devouring your friend along- 
side you. 

There must be one answer—action, pre- 
paredness for self-defense by every Asiatic 
people, action by closed alliance with the 
Western powers. 

Korean peace talk may be phony 

Meanwhile, the Soviet so-called peace of- 
fensive grinds on, issuing soothing lullabies, 
particularly about the possibility of a Korean 
settlement. 

But I want to issue words of strongest cau- 
tion about all this talk of a Korean armis- 
tice. I ask you to bear in mind one fact!— 
The Soviet Union, by means of the Korean 
war, has pinned down a quarter of a million 
American fighting men on a peninsula thou- 
sands and thousands of miles from our 
shores. 

And there is very grave doubt in the minds 
of certain military quarters that, having 
put us into that bear trap, the Soviets will 
now permit an armistice with such a condi- 
tion of security as to permit us to pull most 
of our men out of that bear trap for possi- 
ble defense use elsewhere. 

From our standpoint, there is no question 
but that to the greatest possible extent, we 
should try to disengage American forces. 

We must try to have South Korean forces 
take over, backed up by the United States 
air power and technicians, if an armistice is 
arranged. 

But, let us not look at this problem strict- 
ly from America’s standpoint. Let us see 
the problem through the crafty eyes of the 
Kremlin’s conspirators. 

Soviet espionage continues endlessly 

And speaking of that global conspiracy, I 
want in particular to call your attention to 
the problem of endless Soviet espionage. I 
want to point out to you that this Nation 
has not seen the last of alarming spy cases 
like the Rosenberg, Klaus Fuchs, Judith 
Coplon, and other shockers. As fast as 
Soviet agents are uncovered, they are re- 
placed, and the Soviet spy apparatus re- 
doubles its efforts. 

Subcommittee print on spy law loopholes 

Recognizing this problem, I, as chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
moved that there be established a special 
subcommittee on security affairs. As it was 
set up, the purpose of that subcommittee is 
to deal exclusively with the problem of 
worldwide Soviet espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion. 

One of the fruits of this subcommittee's 
work will be the publication at the end of 
this week of a special study which will dem- 
onstrate loopholes in America’s own security 
laws. 

It will demonstrate that our legal de- 
fenses are so full of holes as to resemble 
Swiss cheese. But, unlike Wisconsin Swiss 
cheese, which is delicious and palatable, 
these legal Swiss cheese holes spell poison to 
Uncle Sam. 

Spies, saboteurs, and traitors can today 
make a mockery of our present inadequate 
laws. And sọ, it is up to us in the Congress 
to straighten out that situation. Moreover, 
it is up to you at the grassroots of America to 
urge your Congress to place America on its 
guard, to tighten up its laws. 

In that way, you will demonstrate that 
you have rejected the myth of a change in 
the U. S. S. R.’s long-range intentions. 

You will demonstrate that you recognize 
that there have been peace offensives in the 
past, and that every single one of them has 
sooner or later been followed by periods of 
the most violent open antagonism. 

Now, let us move on to the second myth— 


pae myth of a coming United States depres- 
on, 


Depression talk is unjustified 

We've got to get rid of the phony idea that, 
as the defense spending may ease some- 
what, we are going to plunge into an eco- 
nomic tailspin. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has, I 
believe, effectively debunked that concept. 
He has stated that our economy is strong 
and sound and that there is no reason what- 
soever to fear a depression. 

To be sure, we are now going through a pe- 
riod of adjustment. I need not tell you in 
detail that production of certain civilian 
goods—in both heavy and light industries— 
has been so enormous that vast inventories 
have been built up. As a result, it is a fact 
that competitive pressure has mounted. 

Since your hosiery industry is so highly 
competitive in its own right, you know bet- 
ter than I that, as competition mounts, in- 
evitably individual companies may expe- 
rience difficulties, depending on how well 
they keep pace with the industry. Marginal 
companies, in particular, will feel the pinch. 

But every company, especially in a period 
like this, will have to look to its mettle. It 
must shave its costs. It must increase its 
productivity. It must bring in constantly 
new machinery. It must improve its adver- 
tising, its merchandising, its packaging, its 
distribution, if it is successfully to meet 
competition. 


Hard money means less Government control 


As this is done, the overall economic pic- 
ture in our economy is fast changing. 
Money is getting “harder,” so to speak. The 
Treasury raised the interest rate—to 314 
percent on its long-term 30-year bond issue, 
As a result, interest rates are rising through- 
out our economy. 

As money comes to command a higher 
interest rate, it increases its value. Borrow- 
ing becomes more costly. The tightening of 
the money supply provides the long hoped 
for deflationary effect, 

-Thus the Eisenhower administration is 
hopeful that by means of a sound money 
system we can make completely unnecessary 
the type of fiscal controls which have for 
so Many years saddled our economy. With 
sound American dollars, with inflation in 
check, there will be less need for Government 
to try to control private business and private 
prices. 

Meanwhile, throughout the world, the same 
deflationary process is in effect. Numerous 
governments have devalued their currencies, 
in order to provide a better basis for com- 
petition with foreign lands. This is not a 
process to be feared, so long as deflation is 
not done with such speed or to such an 
extreme degree as to cause too great dislo- 
cation. 

But let us not become fearful as minor 
dislocations occur here at home. 

Let us allow the free enterprise system to 
work this problem out, in its own way, with 
Government encouragement, but not with 
Government regimentation. 

Let us get away from the old concept that 
“we have got to run to Uncle Sam in Wash- 
ington” every time some company somewhere 
has some difficulties. 

I don't mean that the Federal Government 
doesn’t have a responsibility for the economic 
well-being of our system. Of course it has. 
Of course it must do for our economy what 
the economy may not be able to do for itself. 
But let us give the economy a fair chance. 

All of us, I believe, want a sound American 
dollar. A 53-cent dollar is an unfair dollar. 
It is unfair to every one of you businessmen 
who have put away savings in the bank for 
your later years, or who have bought annui- 
ties or life insurance. A 53-cent dollar is 
unfair to all the retired people, the white- 
collar people working on fixed incomes. It 
is unfair to Government workers. 

A sound American dollar, on the other 
hand, will be fair to the world. Every single 
currency in every single country of the world 
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is affected by the soundness or unsoundness 
of the American dollar. 


Panic about a depression can harm us 


The dollar will be sound if we keep it 
sound—if we keep our heads and don't be- 
come hysterical if we hit a few bumps in 
the road. 

Nothing could be worse for our free enter- 
prise system than if we were suddenly to 
become panicky about the results of a de- 
cline of Government spending. There must 
be such a decline, if the dollar’s value is to 
be preserved. But a decline in spending 
definitely does not mean depression or re- 
cession or anything of the sort. 

The best answer to rumors of a depression 
is faith in the endurability of American pros- 
perity. You will remember that faith was 
defiried in Holy Writ as “The substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” : 

We have faith in an America of tomorrow 
of infinitely greater riches. We have faith 
that, even the high living standards which 
we have established thus far will be sur- 
passed many fold. We look forward to an 
increased population, to more cars, more 
washing machines, more private airplanes. 
We see in our mind’s eye new cities, new 
suburbs, new frontiers. All this is the shape 
of things to come. 

Ours is a dynamic system which can move 
ever forward, But it can only do so if we 
have faith in it. 

You men had faith when you built your 
companies, added factories, bought machines, 
hired more workers, developed new fash- 
ions. That is the sort of faith we need to- 
day—not a blind faith, but an abiding, un- 


` derstanding, well-based faith. 


Fear of a depression must go out the win- 
dow or else we will find as Job did “that 
which I have feared has come upon me.“ A 
frightened mind tends to create the very. 
condition it fears. Let's not allow that to 
happen to us. Let's banish the false con- 
cept of depression. 


Europe’s salvation lies with itself 


And, so, we turn now to the third myth 
of our times. I refer to the myth, which is 
held in so many European circles, that Eu- 
rope’s economic salvation lies almost ex- 
clusively with the Government of the United 
States. 

Now, of course, the size of America’s fu- 
ture military aid is a crucial factor to Bu- 
rope. Of course, we must continue to pro- 
vide Europe sizable offshore procurement 
contracts and with the necessary sinews with 
which to defend itself and to maintain 
strong economies. 

But, what I object to is an apparent over- 
dependence on the American Government 
and, yes, an overreliance on the American 
market as a cure-all for Europe’s economic 
problems, her chronic trade deficits. 

The American market is, to be sure, the 
greatest in the world. The American market 
can stand and can welcome a great many 
more imports, 

America, as the largest creditor nation of 
the world, cannot expect to sell to the world 
without buying more from the world. 

But it is only common sense self-preserva- 
tion that any one nation should regard its 
own market, I repeat—its own market—as 
reserved primarily for its own producers. No 
other country of the world fails to recognize 
that principle. And we should recognize it 
also. 

Of course, we must help to expand world 
trade. 


Free trade involves dangers to United States 


But expansion of trade will not and must 
not mean free trade. The respective labor 
costs here and abroad are too far separated 
to permit all tariff barriers to be sabotaged 
and cheaply produced goods to be dumped 
in, without any thought of the consequence 
on domestic industry, workers, and farmers. 
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Now, this is not an argument for turning 
backward with economic Chinese walls— 
with absurdly high barriers. But it is an 
argument against scrapping necessary pro- 
tections, which process could endanger our 
own economic future. 

I believe in real reciprocity—in a real two- 
way street of trade and ethical conduct. I 
believe, for example, that the proposed cut- 
ting down of oil imports from a fine friend, 
a real good neighbor, like Venezuela, as pro- 
posed under the present Dick Simpson bill 
in the House, is a dubious act and one with 
very disturbing possible consequences to 
pan-American relations. 

But let’s proceed carefully and not go to 
the extreme of assuming that all other coun- 
tries have really reciprocated our efforts in 
trade practices. A look at their import 
quotas, their strict import licenses, and other 
devices they've utilized, belies that notion. 


Europe’s green pastures are at home 


Now, to be sure, we must simplify the 
present chaotic and archaic customs regula- 
tions—thousands upon thousands of intri- 
cate rules—which often make trading a 
nightmare. 

But, let Europe not kid itself into think- 
ing that it is Uncle Sam who must do all 
the changing, all the sacrificing, rather than 
Europe. Or that Europe's problems can only 
be solved by looking to the green pastures 
on this side of the ocean. The pastures are 
just as green on its own side, if Europe 
chooses to make them so, if it chooses to 
smash down the customs barriers which have 
prevented it from developing its own 300- 
million-man market with infinitely greater 
potentialities than at present. 

Let Europe move forward along the inspir- 
ing lines of the Schumann plan, with its 
magnificent integration of the European iron, 
coal, and steel community. 


Cartels hamstring progress 


Let it extend that economic integration 
to other fields of industry. Moreover, let 
Europe straighten out its economic thinking 
regarding the freedom of economies of in- 
dividual countries. 

Let us state further facts candidly. 

European businessmen have never grasped 
the American concept of plowing back sur- 
plus earnings into business—into better 
wages—in order to achieve greater produc- 
tivity; in order to give laboring men suffi- 
cient purchasing power so that, as Henry 
Ford taught us, the workers themselves could 
buy the very products which they were pro- 
ducing. 

Yes; it is small wonder, too, that there has 
been such bitterness between labor and man- 
agement in Europe. About the only thing 
that they seem to have agreed upon is con- 
tinuation of monopolistic restrictions. 

Labor in Europe has traditionally been as 
apathetic about cartels as has business. 

But monopoly hurts them both. Monopoly 
and horse-and-kuggy-ism are thus bigger 
problems to Europe than are United States 
trade barriers—which we have lowered and 
lowered and lowered again, now permitting 
hundreds upon hundreds of items to come 
in, absolutely duty free. 

Every European nation must clean out its 
mental cobwebs on monopoly versus free 
enterprise. A rut-bound Europe is today still 
riddled by cartels and monopolies. European 
businessmen still do not traditionally think 
in terms of competition. They think in 
terms of monopolistic agreement among 
themselves on markets, prices, research, 
products. They limit production instead of 
expanding it, freeze costs instead of slashing 
costs, They use horse-and-buggy manufac- 
turing and distribution, and then complain 
about not being able to pay their own way. 
It is small wonder, 

Let them modernize and decartelize, inte- 
grate and unify Europe itself, if they want 
to solve the dilemma, 


And, returning briefly to our own tariff 
position, let me say this: 

As a matter of fact, as of the start of this 
year, in terms of paragraphs in the overall 
tariff law, some 215 such paragraphs provide 
for absolute freedom from duties, whereas 
some 528 provide a measure of tariff duties. 

By any possible standard, the United States 
is not a high-tariff country. A look at sta- 
tistics shows that the ratio of United States 
tariff duties to the total volume of all im- 
ports by the United States is less than 5 
percent, whereas in Italy it is 8 percent, in 
France the ratio of duties is over 10 percent, 
and in the United Kingdom it is 25 percent. 

Let not the United States, therefore, be 
unfairly criticized on the tariff problem. And 
let Europe look to its great potential market 
at home. Of course, she needs United States 
dollars, as such, but her most accessible 
market is in her own backyard. 


Conclusion 


And so, my friends, we have reviewed what 
I consider to be three myths of our times. 

I believe that they are indeed myths, and 
that if we are to achieve progress we must 
reject the myths and substitute right think- 
ing for them, 

Every action proceeds from an idea—a 
right idea or a wrong idea. Knute Rockne, 
the great football coach, once said, “The idea 
is the thing,” the idea is what counts. 

So, it is up to us to inventory our ideas, 
as individuals and as a nation, and see that 
they are good, wholesome, effective ideas and 
that they actually square with reality. 

It is up to us to clean out our own mental 
cobwebs, our obsolete notions. 

I do not mean, of course, that we should 
sacrifice great landmark ideas of the past. 
On the contrary, the great landmarks of 
America—like the Constitution of the United 
States, with its system of checks and bal- 
ances—heritage—must forever provide the 
basic framework for our thinking. 

But we are a young, dynamic, flexible peo- 
ple; and a part of our genius is our ability 
to adapt to changing times. Nothing is 
impossible for us, because we have not strait- 
jacketed our minds the way some of the 
older lands have. 

So, let us keep our thinking fresh and clear, 
that we may be adequate to the challenge of 
this momentous hour in man's history. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Wm. M. Tuck, 
of Virginia, Before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a very able address 
made by Hon. WX. M. Tuck, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on Tuesday, April 28. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. WM. M. Tuck, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, FIFTH VIRGINIA DISTRICT AND FORMER 
GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMECRE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 
28, 1953 
The 10th amendment to the Constitution 

of the United States is a clear, concise state- 

ment. It says: “The powers not delegated 
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to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

In the face of this unequivocal language 
in the basic law of the land, this Nation 
has witnessed over a period of years an al- 
most complete reversal of the principle of 
delegated powers and has seen rise in its 
stead the Frankenstein shape of a bureau- 
cratic central government, insatiably lust- 
ing for more and more power. Individual 
rights, States rights and constitutional 
principles have all been trampled in the 
dust by the hordes who have descended on 
Washington. We hope this invasion now 
has been arrested. 

Iam a citizen of the great Commonwealth 
of Virginia. I am constrained to believe 
that this statement alone is sufficient to 
identify to many Americans my philosophy 
of government and to establish my respect 
for the wise division of powers and consti- 
tutional precepts agreed upon at the estab- 
lishment of this republic. But, recognizing 
that even the cradle of democracy, so long 
exposed to the noxious fumes creeping across 
its borders from external cauldrons, may 
not wholly have escaped contamination, 1 
will be more specific, 

The Virginians with whom I claim political 
kinship—and I am proud to say they include 
most of our citizens—subscribe to the theory 
that government cannot produce happiness 
and contentment. They believe that the 
fundamental obligation and responsibility of 
government is the maintenance of law and 
order, and that individual members of so- 
ciety should have the fullest possible rein 
in shaping their own destinies. They be- 
lieve in the structure of constitutional gov- 
ernment built upon the twin cornerstones of 
States and local seif-rule. 

If there should be need for further docu- 
mentation of our beliefs in Virginia, I re- 
spectfully refer you to one of the ablest men 
in the public life of America today, that 
distinguished and courageous senior Senator 
from Virginia, the Honorable Harry FLOOD 
Brno. I consider it not only timely, but 
wholly accurate, to refer to him as an out- 
standing advocate of our beliefs, because he 
was returned to office last year with the 
largest vote in all the 20 years he has served 
in the Senate of the United States. 

This labor-management relations discus- 
sion today is particularly interesting to me. 
As Governor of Virginia, I had some experi- 
ence with problems in this field and if I can 
make any worthwhile contribution to this 
program it perhaps can best be approached 
by a brief review of some of those experiences 
between early 1946 and December 1949. 

I hope I may be pardoned for these refer- 
ences because they directly bear upon and 
forcefully illustrate the powers of the people 
of a determined State to protect and promote 
public safety. 

At the very outset of my administration 
as Governor, a strike of operating personnel 
interrupted ferry service which constituted 
an important link in our highway transpor- 
tation system across the waters of Hampton 
Roads. The General Assembly of Virginia 
promptly responded to my request for legis- 
lation authorizing State seizure and opera- 
tion of these ferries. Service immediately 
was restored, and there has been no repeti- 
tion of the interruption. 

Another vital question arose early in my 
administration dealing with the demand of 
certain labor unions to bargain and negoti- 
ate contracts on behalf of public employees: 
The whole theory of such a proposition was 
repugnant to me, as it was to all our officials 
who had taken the care to analyze the re- 
sults of entering into a contract between 
unionized employees of an agency of a State, 
city, or county government. It posed the 
possibility, if not the threat, of a strike 
against government, it was a threat to State 
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sovereignty. I requested the general assem- 
bly to declare that any employee of the 
Commonwealth or a political subdivision 
who in concert with two or more other em- 
ployees strikes or wilfully refuses to perform 
his duties for the purpose of impeding or 
suspending a governmental function shall 
be deemed to have terminated his employ- 
ment and shall be ineligible for reemploy- 
ment in any capacity by the Commonwealth 
or a political subdivison for a period of 12 
months. The general assembly again hon- 
ored my request and this movement, initi- 
ated by organizers alien to Virginia, promptly 
subsided. 

Virginia was threatened with a major cri- 
sis in the spring of 1946 when employees 
of the Virginia Electric & Power Co. pro- 
posed to strike and leave two-thirds of our 
citizens in darkness, our hospitals without 
light or power, many of our homes and our 
schools without heat or water, and unnum- 
bered plants and factories without the means 
of conducting their operations. Such an at- 
tack on the public safety, health, and wel- 
fare cannot be reconciled with the orderly 
processes of government and cannot be coun- 
tenanced. it was apparent if ever there 
was an emergency demanding decisive action 
by the Executive in the interest of the prime 
purpose of government, that moment had 
arrived. The Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
and its employees were informed that if the 
strike developed, they all would be drafted 
into the unorganized Virginia Militia and be 
required to perform for the State the func- 
tions they normally performed as officers 
and employees of the company. There was 
no strike. = 

This early experience prompted the recom- 
mendation to an extra session of the gen- 
eral assembly in 1947 of what became 
known as the Virginia Public Utilities Labor 
Relations Act. In brief, this act declared 
the interruption of light, power, heat, trans- 
portation, communications, and water serv- 
ices a threat to the safety, health, and wel- 
fare of the people of Virginia and authorized 
the Governor to seize and operate such prop- 
erties in event of interruption by reason of 
strike or lockout. This law, with slight mod- 
ifications, is stil! in effect. Under its terms 
there has been no interruption of service 
of any major public utility in Virginia in 
more than 6 years. Yet, the State has found 
it necessary to exercise its power of seizure 
Only 9 times in the 150 or more cases coming 
within the purview of the law. 

The same special session of the general 
assembly accepted my recommendation for 
the enactment of a “right-to-work” law, 
which now is on the statute books, in simi- 
lar form, of at least 12 other States. This 
act declares it contrary to the public policy 
of Virginia to make membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor union or any other organi- 
zation a prerequisite to the exercise of the 
right to work. This act recently was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as have been similar acts of other States. I 
shall return to this a moment later in re- 
lation to provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As one final reference to experiences dur- 
ing my term as Governor, I want to men- 
tion the repetitious strikes in the union coal 
fields of Virginia. The bargaining negotia- 
tions in this field were industrywide, con- 
ducted beyond the confines of Virginia, and 
the actions of the mine workers were dic- 
tated from afar. We had no means at our 
command under existing Federal laws and 
policies to deal directly with the labor- 
management negotiations but we were still 
resolved to protect the people of Virginia 
against cold, suffering, and distress. We 
provided police protection for the mine work- 
ers and operators who were mindful of the 
public need and were willing to work. In 
addition, by executive order, a State fuel 
commission was established to mine coal. 


Contracts were entered into with several oper- 
ators to produce fuel emergency needs. Vir- 
ginia did not then and has not since suf- 
fered from any United Mine Workers coal 
strike, nor have we since 1946 suffered one 
moment’s interruption of service of any es- 
sential Virginia utility. At the same time, 
the public-utility employees in Virginia have 
not been deprived of a single day’s pay be- 
cause of a strike or work stoppage. 

It is appropriate to add that our labor- 
management relations in Virginia are out- 
standing. I cite the record for the city of 
Richmond, which is one of the primary 
manufacturing centers of the South, and the 
greatest industrial center of the Common- 
wealth. Richmond’s postwar record in labor 
relations surpasses that of 1937-46. The aver- 
age work stoppages there per year from 1947 
to 1951 were 6, with an average of only 764 
workers involved per year. 

Our labor relations record in Virginia is 
outstanding. It is a tribute to both man- 
agement and labor that they can examine 
both sides of the picture and enjoy such cor- 
diality in their negotiations. Both know 
that they can look to the Commonwealth for 
fair treatment and for the protection of their 
rights. Virginia has an average hourly 
earning as high as any State in the South, 
being equaled only by Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. 

I have dwelled at this length on exper- 
jence in Virginia because I do not believe 
that our success need be an isolated example, 
if the States retrieve their usurped powers 
and are left to deal, as is their right, with 
such labor-management problems as may 
arise within their borders. 

The present Taft-Hartley Act has no 
greater fault, in my judgment, than the pro- 
vision giving the union shop the cloak of 
legality. This provision strikes at a basic 
and unalienable right, the right of every 
man to work and provide for his wife and 
children. Whether it is a union shop, or a 
closed shop, the principle is the same, and in 
the words of the late Justice Brandeis, “The 
objections, and the idea of the closed shop 
are so antagonistic to the American spirit, 
that the insistence upon it has been a ser- 
ious threat to union progress.” 

Even an author of the present law ad- 
mits that “the closed shop and to some 
extent the union shop as provided by the 
Taft-Hartley law, violates a God-given right 
to work.” 

Furthermore, under the delegation of pow- 
ers and the Bill of Rights, I find no word, 
phrase or clause in the whole Constitution, 
that gives the Federal Government the au- 
thority to force this heinous violation of the 
rights of the individual upon the free people 
of America. 

I am aware that in certain fields it is 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
have and exercise limited powers with refer- 
ence to labor-management relations. These 
include certain areas of transportation, such 
as the railroads and waterborne commerce. 
I am just as firmly convinced that the States, 
historically, constitutionally, and physically, 
have every right to be unhampered in the 
regulation of such matters that come prop- 
erly within their jurisdiction. 

I concur in the statement Mr. Hartley 
made in which he said, “I look ahead to a 
time when it will be possible to get the 
Government out of the labor-management 
picture.” 

Some of the amendments proposed to the 
Taft-Hartley law are steps in the right direc- 
tion. I personally favor the least possible 
Federal legislation dealing with the subject. 
Recognizing the complexities arising from 
many years of Federal intervention and, may 
I say, dictation, I strongly favor return im- 
mediately of as many functions to the States 
as possible with the view of the State gov- 
ernments ultimately assuming the basic re- 
sponsibility for these matters. 
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There is a great mass of legislation dealing 
with so-called social problems on the Federal 
statute books which, with equal propriety, 
should be left entirely to the States. 

I cannot agree either with those Members 
of the Congress or those who sit in judicial 
positions who argue that the national leg- 
lature has done so or can preempt the field 
of labor-management relations. It is ob- 
vious that the authors of the Taft-Hartley 
Act rightfully intended the act to augment 
and strengthen the powers of the States, not 
to negate and supersede these State actions. 
The pending proposals designed to remove 
any question of the power of the States to 
regulate strikes and picketing should be en- 
acted. The States have the ability and the 
right to handle these matters. Of all the 
amendments suggested to this Congress, 
there is none which would do more to bring 
the problems of labor-management relations 
into better perspective or go further toward 
eliminating abuses. 

Amendments to eliminate industrywide 
bargaining also are necessary to the proper 
functioning of our economic system and the 
protection of the national security. Enact- 
ment of such legislation would have the 
added effect of strengthening the hand of 
the States in discharging their obligations 
and would break up the greatest and po- 
tentially most dangerous monopoly this 
country ever has encountered. 

I shall not endeavor to document, letter 
by letter, the specific items that I deem 
desirable and necessary to promote the best 
interests of both labor and management. I 
should like to emphasize, however, that the 
subjects I have mentioned and whatever 
proposals I shall espouse in the Congress 
will be advocated not from the viewpoint 
of penalizing any group or segment of our 
citizenship. I shall be motivated solely by 
what I firmly believe to be the best interest 
of the people of the United States. I do not 
oppose collective bargaining; nor am I inimi- 
cal to the rights and privileges of the work- 
ing man. All my sympathies are in his 
direction; throughout my life my closest as- 
sociations have been with him. Iam for the 
laboring man, as well as the white collar 
man, and the lawyer, and the doctor, and 
the businessman; I am for protecting the 
rights of every individual throughout the 
length and breadth of this Nation, and a 
revision of many of our labor-management 
policies is essential to the achievement of 
that protection. 

The history of the world is filed with 
proof that no government can long endure 
which disregards the freedom and the rights 
of the individual. Strict adherence to the 
philosophy and principles of our constitu- 
tional system is the surest means of con- 
veying to our children and succeeding gen- 
erations the blessings we have enjoyed as 
citizens in a free America. 

With the leadership and encouragement 
to which the people are entitled, we must 
drive from the structure of our national life, 
whether it be in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, or in others, any lingering 
termites of selfish interest and un-Ameri- 
canism. Restoration of the States to their 
proper role in this undertaking will speed 
the attainment of the common goal. 

Let us never forget that all power rests 
with the States except such as has been 
expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the States, that the enforcement of 
law within the boundaries of each State is 
the paramount function of the State, and 
can never rightfully be restrained. If the 
law enforcement agencies of the State are 
required to stand idly by and witness vio- 
lence in some strike-bound plant, powerless 
to act, because the Federal Government has 
preempted the field, then our States, al- 
though the cornerstones of democracy, will 
have become merely the hollow shells of a 
lost liberty. 
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Tidelands Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
the subject of tidelands oil, from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch under date of April 
28, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator David A. Hees, St. Louis, Democrat, 
introduced a resolution in the Missouri Sen- 
ate—Missouri opposing the Holland offshore 
oil bill and favoring the Hill amendment, 
The Hess resolution says: 

“It is obvious that these vast natural re- 
sources belong to all the people and not 
wholly to those residents in States bordering 
the sea.” 

If the resources were exhausted, the reso- 
lution continues, every State would be com- 
pelled to contribute to the cost of discourag- 
ing and developing new sources of supply. 

Post-Dispatch today applauds this resolu- 
tion in an editorial entitled ‘Missouri's 
Chance To Speak Up.” 

Senator Hess, of St. Louis, has introduced a 
resolution which should receive the proper 
attention of the Missouri Senate. It opposes 
the legislation pending in the United States 
Senate to turn over the Nation's offshore oil 
reserves to the 3 States of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana. The people of the United 
States says Hess’ resolution “will be better 
served if the oil reserves are controlled by the 
Federal Government for the welfare of all 
citizens.” 

It is late and the United States Senate may 
very well act before Missouri's Senate can 
speak. But the voice of this State lawmak- 
ers utter in opposition to the give away can- 
not but have a good effect. Several other 
States have already spoken to the same pur- 
pose. 

If Missouri's voice makes only 1 Senator 
at Washington stop and reconsider, it will be 
well worthwhile. It will, furthermore, stand 
as a warning against proposed further raids 
on the public domain. Even if it were only 
for the record, it would be worth doing. 

May the Hess resolution quickly become 
the official resolution of Missouri's Senate. 


Religious Persecution in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRK SEN 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
cently at a mass meeting in Chicago held 
at the Northwest Armory, Gen. Kazi- 
mierz Sosnkowski made an address at 
a protest rally against religious persecu- 
tion in Poland, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 7 


ADDRESS BY GEN. KAZIMIERZ SOSNKOWSKI AT 
PROTEST RALLY AGAINST RELIGIOUS PERSECU- 
TION IN POLAND, HELD ON MARCH 22, 1953, 
AT NORTHWEST Armory, CHICAGO, ILL, 


I am deeply thrilled as I look upon the 
thousands: gathered here from all corners 
of Chicago to participate in this rally. I 
look upon you and I know that our hearts 
beat at this moment in perfect rhythm and 
our thoughts fly in unison across oceans to 
our unhappy motherland, the land of your 
fathers and forefathers. Today, in faraway 
Poland, after liquidation of independent po- 
litical parties, after the breaking down of 
the intelligentsia, after crushing underfoot 
of everything that is of the past and tradi- 
tion, after enslavement of the arts and 
sciences, after conquering economic and so- 
cial life, now comes the turn to storm the 
citadels and souls of the youth, to conquer 
the soil-loving peasants and last, but not 
least, to attack the last and strongest re- 
doubts—the Catholic Church. 4 

We are gathered here today, in order to 
declare to the whole free world, a protest in 
deepest conviction against the terrible per- 
secution of religion and the church in Po- 
land. We hold hope that the echos of to- 
day’s manifestation will reach our old coun- 
try. At this time when our brothers and 
sisters in Poland are holding out alone in 
defense of the soul of the nation, the knowl- 
edge that we here in the largest community 
of Polish Americans are with them with 
heart and thought, will surely be a stimu- 
lus to them and will give them strength to 
resist. 

The histony of the Polish nation from the 
very beginning is linked with the life and 
development of the church and Catholicism. 
All the important and most beautiful mo- 
ments lived by our nation were linked in 
some kind of religious thought and action. 
It is impossible to recount in a short speech 
the countless examples of how the Catholic 
church in Poland and the Polish nation 
fought and suffered side by side while build- 
ing and strengthening national, economic, 
and spiritual foundations of the country. 

The often-repeated phrase “Poland was 
the bulwark of Christendom,” takes on a 
new and deeper meaning today, after so 
many battles of the Polish soldier with 
modern paganism and in the face of present 
religious persecutions in Poland. 

Over the span of a thousand years our 
history is entwined with religion and many 
were the battles fought by Poland in de- 
fense of Christianity. Centuries ago the 
flower of Polish knighthood fell with Prince 
Henry the Pious at Lignica in stemming the 
advance on Europe of the Mongol hordes, 

Later in history came the beautiful and 
inspiring unification of three Catholic coun- 
tries—Poland, Lithuania, and Ruthenia, 
sealed by the treaty of Horodle. The pre- 
amble of that historic document announced: 
“Every true act of God is based on brotherly 
and Christian love and therefore, all of us, 
prompted by this love, desire union between 
our nations.” 

And then later, when Europe was threat- 
ened by the power of the crescent, Poland 
alone for nearly 200 years fought continuous 
battles in defense of the church and 
Christian civilization. The might of the 
advancing Turks was crushed at Vienna by 
Polish King Jan Sobieski in 1683. This great 
victory brought no gains to Poland and little 
or no thanks and praise from the European 
nations. But this Christian deed by Poland 
will live on in our history as a shining 
example of our contribution to the defense 
of western civilization. 

There are many shining lights throughout 
Polish history bearing names of illustrious 
churchmen; in fact, too many to mention 
here, They stand honored beside our mili- 
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tary heroes as saviours of our Nation in times 
of greatest crises. 

History repeats itself peculiarly, but the 
prime character of Russian imperialism, 
whether white or red, always remains the 
same. About 200 years ago the Russian ag- 
gressor through its Ambassador to Poland 
abducted two church leaders from the Polish 
diet in session, the senators and patriots, 
Bishops Soltyk and Puzyna, and deported 
them into deep Russia. Today's religious 
persecutions in Poland, trials of clergymen, 
arrests and deportation of bishops, are in- 
tended by order of Moscow as a preparation 
for transfer of Poland to the 18th Soviet 
republic, 

Communism having gained complete rule 
in Poland is now attacking the strongest 
outpost which is the church. The Commu- 
nists are reaching out to gain the soul of 
the Polish Nation through persecution of 
religion. 

I know that today's protest rally will be 
made known to the people of Poland for it 
it being recorded on tape for transmission 
to that enslayed country by both the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe. What 
we declare here in Chicago will give our 
Polish brethren in Poland encouragement 
to resist all persecutions. We shall tell them 
that we are with them in heart and thought. 
Today's religious persecutlon in Poland, ar- 
rests and deportations of priests and bishops 
on order from Moscow is another step in the 
planned incorporation of Poland into U. S. 
S. R. as the 18th Republic. America will 
save the world through its material power 
and its spiritual forces, the symbol of which 
is the sign of the cross, 


Home on the Range 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 17, 
1953, entitled “Home on the Range.” 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial raises storm 
signals on a piece of legislation which 
is before the Congress at this time— 
H. R. 4023. Before it is time for Con- 
gress to make its decision upon this leg- 
islation, I am concerned chiefly that my 
colleagues shall be fully advised as to 
the issues involved. It has always been 
the policy of our Federal Government 
to place its lands into private ownership 
as soon as possible. However, it has 
never been its policy, with but few excep- 
tions such as the Teapot Dome matter 
and other isolated instances, to place 
its property into private ownership at 
the expense of our citizens, individually 
and collectively. I am hopeful that the 
Members of Congress will study this par- 
ticular legislative proposal very care- 
fully. The basic issue involved is very 
simple; that is, the public interest versus 
private profit. Our chief concern should 
be to see that the Federal Government 
receives value in return and that the 
interests of the public, generally, are 
protected. The editorial follows: 

HOME ON THE RANGE 

Now that the bills to give away offshore oil 

are well advanced, a new sort of land grab 


. 
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has been proposed to Congress. This is the 
D’Ewart bill in the House and the companion 
piece sponsored by Senators BARRETT and 
Buruer of Nebraska in the Senate—bills 
which purport to set uniform standards for 
tenancy of federally owned grazing lands in 
the national forests. Couched in appealing 
and deceptive language, the bills actually 
would turn over much of the control of 
grazing lands in 14 Western States to the 
grazers. The result would be like depriving 
a landlord of any say as to who should 
sublet his property and as to what uses 
should be made of the premises. 

It is important to bear in mind that graz- 
ing is a decidedly subsidiary use of the 
national forests. These lands have been set 
aside by law primarily to protect water- 
sheds—vital in the arid West—and to pro- 
vide stabilized sources of timber. Recrea- 
tion, the protection of wildlife, and the 
provision of forage for livestock are inci- 
dental uses. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Forest Service, is charged with 
administering the national forests in the 
broad public interest. To accommodate 
stock raisers, a system of permits or prefer- 
ences has been developed, authorizing them 
to graze specified numbers of livestock in 
accordance with the carrying capacity of the 
range. Grazing fees are, in general, far 
Jower than those charged for private forage. 

What the new bills would do is give grazers 
property rights in the permits thus enabling 
the holders to sell or deed their permits. The 
determination of standards would be under 
the joint control of the Secretary and local 
advisory boards made up of permit holders, 
and decisions of the Secretary could be con- 
tested in court. Perhaps the most mischiev- 
ous section is the one which eliminates the 
authority of the Secretary and the Forest 
Service to reduce the number of head that 
could be grazed when permits were trans- 
ferred. This power is essential to protect 
sections that have been overgrazed. 

The Forest Service has resorted to a mini- 
mum of bureaucracy in accommodating the 
legitimate desires of the stockmen, and the 
system has worked reasonably well. But the 
sponsors of the new bills would place the 

interests above the larger public 
interest. We cannot think that the people 
of the West, of whatever party, will sanction 
a move which would jeopardize the pro- 
tection of the national forests, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday evening, April 25, 1953, the Indiana 
Democratic State Central Committee 
held its annual Jefferson-Jackson ban- 
quet at the Claypool Hotel in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

The attendance from every county in 
the State of Indiana broke all former 
records and Democratic enthusiasm for 
Success in next year’s election was 
unbounded. 

Senator MIKE Monroney, of Okla- 
homa, delivered the following address 
which was enthusiastically received by 
all present: 

It's great to be out in Indiana again and 
to capture the enthusiasm of the irrepres- 


sible Democrats in this great midcentral area 
of the United States. 


It is a pretty easy to be a Democrat in 
Oklahoma. In fact, it’s pretty hard not to be 
a Democrat out there where we permit the 
Republicans to have one congressional seat 
out of the 6 House seats and 2 Senate seats 
representing our great State. 

But you Democrats here in Indiana are 
on the firing line. You know the meaning 
of taking your coats off and slugging it out 
year after year for your political principles. 
Yet it is the victories you bring to our party 
that usually is the difference between success 
and defeat. My hat is off to you Democrats 
of Indiana for the sterling fight you put up to 
carry your State—against great odds for our 
standard bearer last November, Adlai 
Stevenson, 

I've been over several areas of this country 
to such banquets as these. Everywhere I go 
I find the Democrats joining hands with 
many who voted for Eisenhower and the 
Republicans last year who believe that the 
GOP has been in long enough. 

We may have lost the battle, but we did 
not lose the war. I feel that because we were 
honest enough to stand by our principles in 
the face of almost united attack from the 
press, the radio, and the myriad Republican 
speakers, today the Democratic Party is 
stronger in defeat than we were in power. 

Under Governor Stevenson we met the 
acid test in a political campaign—we talked 
sense to the American people. We told 
them there was no easy or simple way to 
meet the world threat of communism. We 
told_them the hard facts of life, that you 
can’t have the military strength necessary 
to keep the world free and lower taxes at 
the same time. 

We told them that Korea was a necessary 
action and the testing ground of the will 
of the free world to remain frge. We told 
them that Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran were 
necessary steps to set up the United Nations, 
to insure certain victory over Japan without 
pyramiding American casualties and to guar- 
antee our position in Berlin and Vienna as 
outposts of western civilization. We told 
them other facts of life such as point 4 
being necessary to win the war for the hearts 
and minds of men by taking technical aid 
to underdeveloped nations where hungry, 
sick, and idle millions are easy prey for the 
Communist propagandists who promise pie 
in the sky under the Red banner. 

We deplored the attacks of irresponsible 
McCarthys and Veldes upon the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights under the guise 
of protecting America from communism. 
We insisted that fair trial and proof be sub- 
stituted for guilt by association, suspicion, 
and smear under congressional immunity. 

Because we refused to budge a fraction of 
an inch from the truth our party is 
healthy, hearty, determined, and united to 
carry on the fight for the precepts that ac- 
complished in our 20 years of power the 
greatest advances our Nation has ever made 
in its history. 

As a party, we have in the bank of public 
opinion the greatest political asset any group 
representing the public can have—the knowl- 
edge that we kept the faith. 

Remember that great speech at Conven- 
tion Hall in Chicago when the Nation heard 
a new leader reveal his political philosophy? 
Governor Stevenson said: 

“What does concern me, in common with 
thinking partisans of both parties, is not 
just winning the election, but how it is won, 
how well we can take advantage of this great 
quadrennial opportunity to debate issues 
sensibly and soberly. I hope and pray that 
we Democrats, win or lose, can campaign not 
at a crusade to exterminate the opposing 
party as our opponents seem to prefer, but 
as a great opportunity to educate and ele- 
vate a people whose destiny is leadership, 
not alone of a rich, prosperous, contented 


country as in the past, but of a world in 
ferment. 
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“And more important than winning the 
election is governing the Nation. That is 
the test of a political party—the acid, final 
test. When the tumult and shouting die, 
when the bands are gone and the lights are 
dimmed, there is the stark reality of respon- 
sibility in an hour of history haunted with 
those gaunt, grim specters of strife, dissen- 
sion, and materialism at home, and ruthless 
inscrutable and hostile power abroad.” 

Today, because of this determination of 
our nominee to not be afraid to tell the 
American people the truth, we are far 
stronger for the long pull than at any time 
in the recent past. 

We are stronger now because the great is- 
sues were so lightly glossed over, or inten- 
tionally confused, by the Republican cam- 
paign engineers. These, like Banquo’s ghost, 
rise to plague and haunt the election victors, 

There they grapple with grim facts of life 
instead of the glib promises of November. 
All of the fat that they were going to reduce 
in Government spending is turned into a. 
slashing of the muscles of Uncle Sam's armed 
might. The big savings are in the realm of 
hardware for our fighting forces and in the 
matching grants to State programs, in end- 
ing public housing, and in funds for recia- 
mation, hydroelectric power, and other pro- 
grams designed to help all the people. 

And those millions of bureaucrats who 
were going to leave Washington the morning 
after a Republican victory. Remember? So 
far the highways leading out of Washington 
are clear of heavy traffic. The traffic is mov- 
ing the other way as hordes of the Republi- 
can faithful arrive by train, plane, and bus 
to seek new jobs in the new administration. 

To date, the Congress has passed, in nearly 
3 months of Republican leadership, 2 ma- 
jor bills. One of these was a simple exten- 
sion of the Democratic bill extending the 
Presidential powers to reorganize executive 
departments under the Hoover Commission 
survey. Even then it took a fight by Demo- 
crats in both Houses to force the Republi- 
cans to give to President Eisenhower the 
same powers that President Truman had. 

The other bill, labeled an economy supple- 
mental appropriation bill, claimed a cut of 
$1,200,000,000 in appropriations. Close ex- 
amination discloses some funny bookkeep- 
ing on these alleged economies—for the full 
amount of the so-called savings did not come 
from reductions of overhead or fat or in 
actual reductions of running expenses. The 
entire $1,200,000,000 came out of moneys 
heretofore appropriated for defense—most 
of it in procurement of aircraft and muni- 
tions. 

This sleight-of-hand bookkeeping seeks to 
reflect as economies money due and which 
must necessarily be paid out in later bills. 
It also claims as savings money which under 
the defense has been regarded with 
first priorities, such as the stockpiling of 
critical and strategic materials. 

Thus, out of claimed savings of $721 mil- 
lion in the first appropriation bill passed by 
the House, $620 million were in these two 
items. Economy—or the old shell game. 
The Government is required to pay the $395 
million in civil-service retirement funds un- 
der the law, and the sacrifice of $225 million 
in moneys for the acquisition on this side of 
the world of materials which we cannot get 
in the event of war—is foolhardy and full of 
grave risks. 3 

With talk about reductions of $5 billion in 
defense funds current in high Republican 
circles and a drastic cut in appropriations 
for atomic development, you can see for 
yourself where the new administration in- 
tends to get the alleged savings to justify a 
tax cut. A majority of the funds to justify 
this hoped-for reduction will come out of 
Uncle Sam's muscle. 

On matters of foreign policy, the Repub- 
licans seem to be the victim of too many 
Republican parties in the House and Senate. 
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“Secretary of State” Tarr reversed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles on 
their first foreign-policy bill. 

“Secretary of State” MCCARTHY tried to re- 
verse them on their appointment of Chip 
Bohlen as Ambasador to Russia. It seems 
that even the Republicans can't break Jon 
McCartuy of his habit of throwing dead 
cats at teacher. 

Joe did offer to go along if he could qualify 
for the job on a lie-detector test. I mean a 
lie-detector test for Bohlen—not for himself. 

I am sure that our prestige and standing 
in the cold war with the Communists would 
have gone up greatly if, when our Ambassa- 
dor presented his credentials at the Kremlin 
he could say proudly, “I got here because 
they gave me a lie-detector test.” 

It is passing strange that appointments 
of such skilled financiers and others of big 
business to high diplomatic posts have been 
gaveled through without question, anyone 
having intimate knowledge and experience 
in foreign affairs must be given the Mc- 
CARTHY third degree. 

This same Republican policy to drive the 
well-trained public servants out of Govern- 

ment has had other repercussions also. High 
administrative posts held by lifetime career 
public servants—many of the Republi- 
cans—have been vacated by forced resigna- 
tions, such as Dr. Astin of the Bureau of 
Standards; Dr. Albert Day, Commissioner of 
Wildlife Service; and many others. 

I am certain that this determination to 
rid the Government of these skilled non- 
political servants will do much to help drive 
out the best qualified of our career admin- 
istrators. Morale in Government depart- 
ments has never been lower. 

It is too early to decry the failure of the 
Republican Party—or, as Governor Steven- 
son said both Republican parties“ after 
less than 3 months in power. It would be 
extremely unfair to tell any audience that 
they have failed in their mission, reneged 
on their promises, or that they were, as a 
party, totally devoid of the ability of 
leadership. 

But it strikes me that if you look at even 
a 3-month-old calf and note that it has 
two heads—you can be fairly certain that 
it will not develop into a grand national 
champion at the American Royal Stock Show. 

We, as Democrats, are supporting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when we feel that he is 
right. That is our duty as a responsible 
party of opposition. Mere opposing him for 
the sake of political gain would be to adopt 
the tactics we deplored in the irresponsible 
congressional leadership of the GOP through 
so many years. 

President Eisenhower is our President, the 
same as he is the President of his Republi- 
can congressional leaders. We only wish 
that these Republican majority leaders could 
understand and accept the responsibility of 
leadership, of support of essential foreign 
programs, and of a sound fiscal policy 
through this critical period in which we 
live. 

Certainly on foreign policy, politics should 
stop at the shore line. We, as Democrats, 
are more interested in the next election and 
are ready to support, with all our effort, a 
real bipartisan approach. But I am afraid 
that too many Republican Congressmen do 
not understand the meaning of bipartisan- 
ship. They think that “bi” means two“ 
and the two most partisan Republicans— 
Tart and McCartHy—seem to want to run 
it to suit themselves. 

I do not intend to be critical of their 
appointments to high positions. Certainly, 
if the Republicans want to place 9 million- 
aires and 1 plumber in their Cabinet they 
are entitled to do so. But I wonder what 
the country would have thought, for ex- 
ample, if the Democrats had appointed 9 
plumbers and 1 millionaire to Cabinet posi- 
tions. But as someone in Washington has 


said: “This must be a rich administration— 
only the Republicans could afford a full-time 
plumber for 4 years.” 

It will be interesting, as Governor Steven- 
son has said, to watch these aides of big 
business “scrimmage with reality.” I ex- 
pect they have already found that the fum- 
bling, bumbling, blunder Democrats had the 
courage to meet the problems and the hon- 
esty to admit the difficulties of their task. 

From the cries of many a new Republican 
office holder arising from the Potomac, they 
are discovering that the task of doing the 
job is far tougher than complaining about 
the way somebody else was doing it. 

Again, I do not complain this early, but 
merely wish to say that coming events cast 
their shadows before them. The brave new 
dynamic leadership of the Congress, in com- 
pany with all the big brass of the Pentagon 
and the big business of the Cabinet has 
labored long on their program. 

What have the changes been? Has the 
policy in Korea that they strongly con- 
demned been changed in any effective degree? 
Can you detect, without a microscope any 
change in Dulles’ policy from the Acheson 
policy, except in the matter of the semantics 
of words? 

Is there any better chance of a tax reduc- 
tion and a balanced budget? Just how many 
millions of bureaucrats have been or will 
be fired? Just how many more tanks, ships, 
or planes will your dollar buy under Charley 
Wilson of General Motors than it would 
under Secretary Lovett? Or will economies 
be in the direction of fewer defense supplies? 

Remember those brave Republican words 
at Kasson, Minn., for full parity for the 
farmers? Wonder what has happened there? 
My farmers tell me that more than five 
billions in United States livestock equities 
have been wiped out in a few short months 
in the most precipitous decline in livestock 
prices since the days of the depression. 

Of course Secretary Benson tells my cat- 
tlemen not to be unduly excited or worried. 
But my cattlemen are embarrassed—yes, 
even their white-faced cattle are turning 
red-faced—as those $300 Democratic cows 
are being followed around by those $30 
Republican calves. 

Surely this first big collapse of an impor- 
tant segment of our farm economy can’t be 
cured by conversation or press releases, It 
seems high time to me that if our national 
prosperity is to continue we abandon this 
laissez-faire policy and get down to cases. 

Already the sales of goods which farmers 
buy shows, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, declines of from 10 to 25 percent. 
Farm prosperity is the core of all prosperity. 
Check it back for all our years and you'll 
find that when the farmer loses a dollar, the 
national income down $7. 

This $5 billion United States loss on live- 
stock means far fewer pickup trucks, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, tractors, and 
heavy goods items that makes employment 
good and wages high in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh. 

If left unchecked, and ignored, these de- 
clining farm prices can have serious reper- 
cussions on our entire economy in unemploy- 
ment, shutdown factories and a vast loss of 
income. Like the break in the dam, it can be 
stopped now by prompt and affirmative ac- 
tion. If left to run its course, it can cause 
a break that will cost billions of dollars and 
years to correct. 

I do not know of any single important 
piece of agricultural legislation or program 
that has been proposed by the administra- 
tion or Republican leadership in Congress to 
deal with this situation in any way. 

Meanwhile we learn that action has been 
taken to strengthen the stock market by 
cutting the margin requirements in half 
for the purchase of stocks. We discover that 
the pattern of high interest rates on Gov- 
ernment securities and thus on private þor- 
rowing is the rule of the day. 
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We see so many things that are reminis- 
cent of the period of 1922 and 1929—falling 
farm prices, higher interest rates, attention 
to the stock market, special privileges, 
tougher labor laws, bigger big business—that 
one often wonders if the Republican ele- 
phant ever learns from past disaster. 

Out in Oklahoma we have an old saying 
that “If you want to find out what a cowboy 
will do when he gets drunk, find out what he 
did the last time he got drunk.” I'm begin- 
ning to wonder if this doesn't apply to 
elephants, too, 

You haye a right to ask me what is hap- 
pening in Washington under this new re- 
vitalized Republican leadership. The an- 
swer is that aside from each Republican 
Party trying to knock out the other, not 
much of anything. 

I mentioned earlier that the only thing all 
Republicans seem able to agree on is to give 
away title to the tidelands. Here some bil- 
lions in national wealth wil be quitclaimed 
to these tideland States in spite of three 
Supreme Court decisions vesting firm title in 
the Federal Government. 

This, it seems, is their major effort and 
under a lame excuse of States’ rights. I pre- 
dict that soon the bill will pass and will 
be promptly signed by President Eisenhower. 

I wonder what the people of Indiana will 
think of this gigantic giveaway program. 
But, after all, the Republicans carried Texas, 
California, and Florida and the barefoot 
barrons of Houston’s buffalo bayou are the 
first—and, so far—the only citizens of the 
United States of America to be given relief 
by the new Republican administration. I 
am inclined to believe that the new admin- 
istration believes stronger in estates’ rights 
than in just States’ rights, 

If this giveaway of national resources is 
successful we may see, as proposed in the 
House and in the Senate, the denuding of 
great blocks of public lands and other na- 
tional resources in our great western States. 

Of course it was Republican President 
Theodore Roosevelt who won national ac- 
claim for protecting these vital resources 
from despoiling and exploitation during his 
term. But nothing that sounds like Roose- 
velt will be liked by this administration. 

Other steps in what Governor Stevenson 
has called the “big deal” are just around the 
corner, The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee this week proposed to dump $2.5 billions 
of seasoned FHA and GI first mortgage loans 
on the market for what they would bring in 
its Independent Offices Appropriation bill. 
Only a strong fight of more sober minded 
and well informed Democrats and Republi- 
cans prevented this wholesale unloading of 
good securities on the bargain counter for 
the advantage of big investing syndicates. 

This action in stopping this giveaway 
sayed at least two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred and fifty million in losses 
from these prime securities. In addition, 
the dumping of this volume of mortgages at 
this time would have completely wrecked 
the GI housing program everywhere. 

The pattern of control of big money is 
seen also in the precipitous rise of 30 percent 
in the rates on long and short term Gov- 
ernment bonds. The new financing was at 
a half of 1 percent interest increase. This 
means that the people of the country have 
to pay much higher costs now on Govern- 
ment borrowing, and the best economists say 
that the financial institutions will reap an 
increase well over one-half billions a year. 
The Treasury stated that the new higher 
rate bond issue was to attract and benefit 
insurance companies, 

No doubt it did—but it didn’t benefit the 
market rate on Government bonds now in 
the hands of the investing public. Prices 
on bonds, other than the Series E and others 
cashable at par at the Treasury, have fallen 
to 92 cents on the dollar and threaten to go 
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far lower as more higher interest rate bonds 
are issued. 

Naturally the new higher interest costs 
will mean diversion of tax dollars out of 
projects that benefit the people to those who 
benefit the few. But as John Q. Citizen runs 
up against the effects of this interest rate 
increase, he’ll get a jolt too. 

All interest rates are governed by prime 
Government securities. When the Govern- 
ment rate jumps one-half of 1 percent, 
the cost of money for the borrower 
increases in even greater proportion. It 
is estimated that on the $330 billion 
in total private debt, a three-fourths of 
1 percent interest rate increase will cost pri- 
vate borrowers more than $2.5 billions a year. 
So you get the general idea that. Wall Street 
knew what it was doing when it helped the 
generals, General Motors, and all the rest. 

Senator Tarr has said it will be his goal to 
get the train back on the track that it jumped 
off of 20 years ago. That switch the train 
took brought us to destination Prosperity. 

Now, as we see the Taft 18th Century 
Limited passing by the way-stations of tight 
money and higher interest rates, falling farm 
prices, curtailment of programs for all the 
people, tougher labor legislation, giving 
away of national resources, we wonder if he 
hasn't thrown the switch to take us back- 
ward. Surely many of the right-of-way 
signs are strangely reminiscent of a devas- 
tated country called Depression. 

Now let's recap the 11 musts that the Re- 
publican leadership has said it will pass to 
complete its program this year. 

1. Tidelands oil. I think they will man- 
age to give it away. 

2. Statehood for Hawaii. These 250,000 
people will get 1 Representative and 2 Sen- 
ators, the same as Indiana with 4,104,000 
population and New York with 15,179,000. 
But Hawaii is far advanced, the GOP says. 
They'll send 2 Republican Senators to the 
Senate. 

Alaska, which has waited equally long, 
isn't far enough advanced. The Republi- 
cans, who expect Alaska to send two Demo- 
crats to the Senate, if admitted, say Alaska 
is too underdeveloped for statehood. 

3. Appropriation bills to clear the House 
and reach the Senate not later than May 
14. Here’s April 25, and 1 out of 9 has 
passed the House. 

4. Reorganization of executive depart- 
ments. A new Cabinet post and a reorgan- 
ized Department along the lines that last 
year were called socialistic. 

5. Amendments to Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Committee on Management and Labor that 
Was appointed to agree on the amendments 
for labor peace broke up on their first meet- 
ing in a war of procedure. 

6. Limited extension of controls and allo- 
cations relating to materials needed for the 
defense efforts. This expires April 30 and 
ha. not yet come up before the Senate. 

7. Extension of reciprocal trade. Despite 
President Eisenhower's and Secretary Dulles’ 
urge for action, this is buried in Dan REED’S 
tex committee as ransom for an income-tax 
cut. 

8. Simplification of customs regulations. 
Likewise. 

9. Extension of old-age insurance to those 
not now covered. Likewise. 

10. Extension of temporary aid to schools 
in critical areas. Stymied in House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

11. Passage of bill to increase membership 
on the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners from 3 to 5. Likely to pass. 

And so you have the program. Most of 
the good parts of it are borrowed in total 
from the Democratic program of last year. 

But the 5 Commissioners for the District 
of Columbia instead of 3, is entirely new, 


original, and revitalized thinking on the part 
of the Republican Party to carry out its 
mandate. 

I wonder what the shades of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Andrew Jack- 
son, and Thomas Jefferson must think of this 
great Republican agenda as the goal set by 
the Republican parties in answer to their 
election victory. Somewhere beyond the 
River Sty, I seem to hear the suggestion that 
the “elephant labored and brought forth a 
mouse.” 

When I think of the establishment of 
social security (now with $17.4 billion in 
reserves); of unemployment compensation 
(now with $8.3 billion in reserves); of the 
Wagner Labor Act; of our housing legisla- 
tion, both HOLC that saved a million homes, 
and of FHA that guaranteed 17,630,000 loans 
and mortgages on privately built housing; 
of Federal bank deposit insurance; of farm 
price supports; of RFC; of rural electrifi- 
cation; of Federal matching programs for 
hospital, airport, and highway construction; 
of the school-lunch program; of minimum 
wage; of the SEC; of research aid in cancer, 
heart disease, and others; of the GI bill— 
and on and on. I wonder if the Republican 
Congress is capable of formulating any pro- 
gram that can take the widespread advan- 
tages of our American productive system to 
all Americans for their help, their prosperity, 
and their share of benefits of our system. 

I am somewhat afraid that the Republican 
congressional leadership is musclebound by 
its sinews with big business and that it 
cannot, and will not, follow our way of 
thinking that what helps all America helps 
General Motors instead of the other way 
around. 

Of course, I can’t predict with the accuracy 
of Drew Pearson. But after watching the 
struggles for supremacy on Capitol Hill, of 
the difficulties and roadblocks thrown in the 
way of their own Republican President, of 
the failure to formulate any constructive or 
important program in the face of national 
and international dangers, I can't help but 
think that the GOP Congress will at least 
succeed in convincing the public by 1954 
that “it is time for a change.” 


Unobligated Balances in the Veterans’ 
Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter I have received from the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in re- 
sponse to my requcst for an explanation 
of unused balances at the end of this 
fiscal year. The letter follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. Eprrx Nourse Rocers, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. Rocers: This is in reply to 
your telephonic inquiry concerning the bal- 
ances which will remain unobligated at the 
close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1953, under 
the current appropriation for administrative, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services. 
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Exactly what unobligated balance the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will have in this ac- 
count at the end of this fiscal year it is im- 
possible to say at this time. In any exten- 
sive financial operation it is literally impos- 
sible to come out exactly even at the end of 
the year. : 

Since deficit spending is prohibited by 
law, it is inevitable that substantial unused 
balances will exist in an agency as large as 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

We are spending allotted funds at 277 
places in the field, in addition to central 
office. Antideficiency legislation and regu- 
lations approved thereunder by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget require that 
allotments of funds or expenditures author- 
ized be within the limits of the appropri- 
ation total and, further, that each field sta- 
tion manager or other official receiving allot- 
ments shall control obligations within the 
limits of the allotments. 

Unallotted balances which it is necessary 
to retain to cover emergencies, plus unused 
balances which cannot be avoided at numer- 
ous operating points, normally amount to 
not less than 1 percent of the total annual 
appropriation at the end of the fiscal year. 

In the case of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, this would amount to approximately 
$8,660,000 for the current year. This, of 
course, is only an estimate and may vary in 
either direction. 

A review of our obligation rates for the 
month of January through March 1953 
shows them to have beén lower than had 
been estimated at the time we prepared our 
revised estimate as of January 28, 1953 
(see p. 171, hearings before Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, second supplemental bill, 
1953). 

This lowered obligation rate was due to a 
combination of factors which included: (a) 
Construction delays which postponed activa- 
tion of certain new hospitals; (b) recruit- 
ment difficulties which caused the staffing of 
new hospitals to fall behind schedule; (c) 
the restrictive effects of the letter of Feb- 
ruary 3 from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, which in general limited obli- 
gations to the January level, except for 
new hospitals and direct care of patients; 
and (d) reduction in price levels, particu- 
larly for foodstuffs and general supplies. 

As a result of these savings it was possible 
to restore $4 million of the amount which 
had been diverted from the fee basis dental 
care program last fall. 

Inasmuch as the budget now before the 
Congress does not include funds for the 
restoration of the beds closed as a result 
of the reduction in force which occurred 
last fall, it was determined to restore the 
dental funds rather than to increase em- 
ployment in existing hospitals and risk the 
necessity of undergoing a reduction in force 
which would cause confusion and materially 
lower morale should the upcoming appro- 
priation make it impossible to maintain the 
new employment level. 

In view of the increased funds which have 
been provided for the dental-care program, 
and the normal, seasonal increase in main- 
tenance and repair work, the best estimates 
we can make at this time indicate our total 
unobligated balances as of next June 30 in 
the appropriation for administrative, medi- 
cal, hospital and domiliciary services will be 
approximately $8,550,000, of which $6,400,000 
is expected to be in the medical programs— 
slightly less than 1 percent of the amount 
appropriated. 

These amounts are in line with our nor- 
mal unobligated balances at the end of the 
fiscal year as discussed above. 

Sincerely, 
Cart R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 
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Southwestern Power Administration 
and REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» the following tele- 
grams which I have received on H. R. 
4828, concerning appropriation for loan 
to the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion: 

Without continuing fund Southwestern 
Power Administration contracts will be in- 
operative, and power costs would rise be- 
yond our ability pay. Our cooperative feas- 
ibility and area coverage depends on six mills 
power at our load centers from SPA through 
M. & A. Power Cooperative system. Please 
help restore SPA continuing funds in behalf 
of our farmers. = 

P. G. Wuvco, 
resident, Ozark Border Electric 
Cooperative. 


It requires a cunning mind to cook up such 
a nefarious scheme as the plot that will un- 
fold if continuing fund is not restored to 
Southwestern Power Administration appro- 
priations. We need not apologize to anyone 
when we come to the front to fight against 
higher rates for our city and also to more 
than 200,000 farm families. As of now the 
privately owned utility companies require no 
succor. Their balance sheets show lusty re- 
sults. On the other hand, rural folks are 
having a hard time and you should be in- 
spired to protect them against financial ma- 
rauders. Certainly this question is as impor- 
tant as any that will arise during your con- 
gressional career. Do your duty. 
SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Louis W. Reps, Managing Director. 


COLUMBIA, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. MORGAN M. MOULDER, 
House Office Building: 

Restoration of continuing funds for South- 
western Power Administration as requested is 
absolutely necessary. If proposed drastic re- 
duction is allowed to stand, three-fourths of 
Missouri's farm homes will continue to suffer 
from unconscionably high rates and inade- 
quate power. On behalf of the 146,000 farm 
families of the Missouri Farmers Association 
I respectfully urge that you support restora- 
tion of SPA funds. 

F. V. HEINKEL, 

President, Missouri Farmers Association. 


JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., April 26, 1953. 
Morcan M. Movrprn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our association membership very much 
disturbed over report of committee to House 
on Interior Department appropriations re- 
ducing Southwestern Power Administration 
continuing fund. Particularly do we call at- 
tention to that part of report on page 3 re- 
lating to letter written by Mr. Frank Wilkes 
which allegedly was basis for action taken by 
committee. 

If action of committee is sustained in 
House, it not only will seriously threaten fi- 
nancial structure of rural electric cooper- 
atives in Southwestern Power Administration 
service area but will, in the opinion of our 
people, represent the most nefarious and 
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brazen transaction ever manipulated by the 
private power interests in the Midwest. 

Mr. Wilkes’ letter, which was an aftermath 
of committee hearings, is biased, misleading, 
ambiguous, and a distortion of important 
facts involved. Approval of committee re- 
port involves much more than a complete 
relinquishing of all public power to the pri- 
vate interests for their selfish exploitation. 
It would seriously jeopardize a Government 
financial investment which Congress has a 
moral obligation to protect and defend. We 
understand measure will come before House 
April 28. Your wholehearted support and as- 
sistance in restoring deleted funds earnestly 
solicited. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
Jurrius HELM, Executive Manager. 


JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., April 26, 1953. 
Congressman Morcan MOULDER, 
House Office Building, 

. Washington, D. C.: 

Reduction in continuing fund of South- 
western Power Administration on page 3 
report of committee to House on Interior 
Department appropriations prevents 250,000 
farm homes from obtaining Government- 
owned electric power in the Southwest area. 
The only fund allowed is for disposal of 
power to private utilities which makes them 
the only preferred buyer and forces the Gov- 
ernment to abrogate contracts with rural 
electric systems and wrecks years of effort 
by thousands of rural people in six South- 
western States. Committee excuse for re- 
duction is based on biased half truth letter 
from Mr. Wilkes, president of a private util- 
ity company and not on testimony given be- 
fore scheduled committee hearing on April 1. 
Action of this committee allows the most 
brazen looting of public-owned power by pri- 
vate interest ever known in this area. Eco- 
nomic feasibility of entire rural-electric pro- 
gram in this area depends on continuation 
of contracts for sale and purchase of power 
from the Government dams. After 3 years 
of construction our system will be energized 
next month then cut off after July 1 unless 
this reduction in funds is restored to SPA, 
To avoid jeopardizing our financial structure 
and to save the successful rural-electric pro- 
gram in this area we ask that you actively 
support the restoration of the deleted funds 
on the floor of the House which we under- 
stand will be Tuesday, April 28. 

CENTRAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COOPERATIVE, 
TRUMAN GREEN, Manager. 


Borrvar, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. MORGAN MOULDER, 
House of Representatives: 

Our cooperative’s membership very much 
disturbed over report of committee to House 
on Interior Department appropriations re- 
ducing Southwestern Power Administration 
continuing fund. Particularly to that part 
of report on page 3 relating to letter by Mr. 
Frank Wilkes which allegedly was basis for 
this action by the committee. If action of 
committee is sustained in House it will seri- 
ously threaten financial structure of rural- 
electric cooperatives in Southwestern Power 
Administration service area and in the opin- 
ion of our people be the most brazen trans- 
action ever manipulated by the private- 
power interests in the Midwest. Mr. Wilkes’ 
letter is biased, misleading, and a distortion 
of important facts involved. Approval of 
committee report involves more than an en- 
tire relinquishing of all public power to the 
private interests for their selfish exploita- 
tion. It would greatly jeopatdize a Govern- 
ment financial investment which Congress 
has a moral obligation to protect and de- 
fend. Our understanding is measure will 
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come before House April 28. Your whole- 
hearted support and assistance in restoring 
deleted funds earnestly solicited. 
W. A. SUNDWALL. 
Bortvar, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. MORGAN MOULDER, 
House of Representatives: 

There is a great disturbance among our 
cooperative membership over the report of 
committee to House of Interior Department 
appropriations reducing Southwestern Power 
Administration continuing fund. Particu- 
larly to that part on page 3 relating to Mr. 
Frank Wilkes’ letter which allegedly was 
basis for this committee action. This letter 
is biased, misleading and a distortion of im- 
portant facts involved. If action of eom- 
mittee is sustained in House it will endan- 
ger the financial structure of rural électric 
cooperatives in Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration service area and in the opinion of 
our people be the most brazen and nefarious 
transaction ever manipulated by the Mid- 
west's private power interests. It would 
seriously jeopardize a Government financial 
investment which Congress had a moral ob- 
ligation to protect and defend. Approval of 
committee report involyes more than a com- 
plete relinquishing of all public power to the 
private interests for their selfish exploita- 
tions. Your wholehearted support and as- 
sistance in restoring deleted funds earnestly 
solicited when measure comes before House 
on April 28. 

STEVE POTTER, 


BoLIvaR, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. MORGAN MOULDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our cooperative membership very much 
disturbed over report of committee to House 
on Interior Department appropriations re- 
ducing Southwestern Power Administration 
continuing fund. Particularly to that of 
report on page 3 relating to letter by Mr. 
Frank Wilkes, which allegedly was basis for 
this action by the committee. If action of 
committee is sustained in House it will 
seriously threaten financial structure of 
rural electric cooperative in Southwestern 
Power Administration service area and in the 
opinion of our people be the most brazen 
transaction ever manipulated by the private 
power interests in the Midwest. Mr. Wilkes’ 
letter is biased, misleading and a distortion 
of important facts involved. Approval of 
committee report involves more than an en- 
tire relinquishing of all public power to the 
private interests for their selfish exploita- 
tions. It would greatly jeopardize a Govern- 
ment financial investment which Congress 
has a moral obligation to protect and defend. 
Our understanding is measure will come be- 
fore House April 28. Your wholehearted 
support and assistance in restoring deleted 
funds earnestly solicited. 

H. L. Harmon, 


LINN, Mo., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. MORGAN MOULDER, 
House Office Building, 
3 Washington, D. C.: 

Kindly request Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Interior to restore continuing 
fund for SPA in the amount required to ful- 
fill obligation under existing contracts with 
cooperatives, municipalities, and private 
companies. 

STEVE A. SCHAUWECKER, 
Manager, Central Electric Power Co-Op. 


} ForLar BLUFF, Mo., April 27, 1953, 
Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reduction of SPA continuing fund serious 
blow to rural electrification and municipal 
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power supplies in this area. Power require- 
ments dependent on SPA ability to trans- 
mit federally owned power through use of 
continuing fund. Committee decision appar- 
ently based on power company letter dated 
April 6 after committee hearings. This let- 
ter ambiguous and incomplete in its facts. 
This decision the most biased and unfair ex- 
perienced this area. Request your assistance 
to restore these funds on House floor. 

M. & A. ELECTRIC Power Co-Op, 

JAMES W. OWENS, Jr., Manager. 


Portar BLUFF, Mo., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
House Office Building: 

House committee reduction of continuing 
fund for SPA very disturbing. Our con- 
tracts with SPA depend on continuing fund, 
and power requirements are jeopardized by 
its reduction. Present committee decision 
represents sellout to private interests and 
not based on facts of testimony before com- 
mittee. Request your assistance in restoring 
fund on floor of House. 

Byron KEARBEY, 
President, Board of Public Works. 


Salaries of Postal Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter which I received in 
behalf of the members of the Boston 
branch, National Postal Transport Asso- 


ciation: 
Boston BRANCA, 
NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION, 
April 21, 1953. 

Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At the last meeting 
of the Boston branch, National Postal Trans- 
port Association, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the salaries of postal workers 
have never kept pace with the cost of liv- 
ing; and 

“Whereas pay raises granted by the Con- 
gress have been inadequate and have not 
raised the earning power of postal workers 
in proportion to the cost of living; and 

“Whereas postal workers again find them- 
selves in a position where nothing is being 
done to alleviate their needs because of in- 
active Civil Service and Post Office commit- 
tees: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Boston branch of the 
National Postal Tra Association, duly 
convened this 7th day of April 1953, That 
the Senators and Congressmen from Massa- 
chusetts be urged to contact the chairmen 
of these committees in both Houses of Con- 
gress and request them to commence sal- 
ary legislation for postal workers and re- 
quest favorable consideration of H. R. 2344, 
introduced by Congressmen RuHopDEs and 
Wirnrow; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Senator and Congressman 
from Massachusetts, National President 
Thomas, Division President Legge, Division 
Legislative Chairman Smith, to the Postal 
Transport Journal for publication, and a 
copy spread on the minutes of this meeting.” 

Cordially yours, 
Henry T. ANGLIM, Jr., Secretary. 


The Earth Should Be Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following address which I 
delivered to the graduating class of Dim- 
ner Beeber Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, on Friday, April 24, 1953, on the 
subject of their class theme, The Earth 
Should Be Fair: 


I am very grateful for your invitation to 
address this assembly of the students of 
Dimner Beeber Junior High School, and par- 
ticularly the senior class on its graduation 
theme: The Earth Should Be Fair. 

The word “fair” could mean beautiful and 
pleasant to the eye, as William Penn used it 
in describing our own Philadelphia as a fair, 
green country town. The earth, as God gave 
it to us, was indeed fair and lovely in the 
richness of all of nature’s beauty and bounty. 
The scars and wounds it bears from the 
ravages of wars have been inflicted by man 
alone. 

But I assume you use the word in the sense 
of fair play, and here again there is a gulf 
between actuality and what should be—and 
again it is man’s inhumanity to man that 
spells the difference. 

It does not seem fair, for instance, that 
the world which has seen two great wars 
in a single generation should now be bur- 
dened with the threat of another. It does 
not seem fair that millions of people should 
be enslaved in the grip of tyranny. It does 
not seem fair that there are still imperfec- 
tions and some injustices in our own eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems, 

But the picture is not completely dark. 

Thanks to those who laid the foundations 
of this Nation we have attained the highest 
standard of living of any country on earth. 
But even more important than this mate- 
rial achievement, we have demonstrated the 
practical possibility of our democratic way 
of life. 

We have shown the world that men and 
women of different faiths, of various na- 
tionality backgrounds, and of many races, 
can live and work together in peace and 
harmony. 

It is not too much to hope, nor too high 
to aim, for a similar pattern of fair and 
peaceful living on a universal scale. Those 
aspirations find expression in the creation of 
the United Nations 8 years ago. 

We learned to our bitterness, after the 
First World War, the lesson of our negli- 
gence in that respect. We spurned the 
League of Nations. We turned our backs on 
the other peoples of the earth. We disarmed 
too quickly and to the point where we were 
a tempting target for the forces of aggres- 
sion. 

This time, after World War II, we helped 
to create the United Nations as an instru- 
mentality designed to safeguard the peace 
and security of the world. Fifty-eight other 
nations signed that charter with us. 

But scarcely was this venture launched, 
barely had we beaten down the world-con- 
quering ambitions of the Nazis and Japan 
than a new menace appeared. Our former 
ally, Soviet Russia, set out upon a campaign 
of aggression and conquest. 

It dishonored agreements and flouted in- 
ternational law. By military and economic 
pressures, by subversion and propaganda, it 
extended its borders and subjugated small 
surrounding nations, 
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Naturally the free nations have taken steps 
to protect themselves while at the same time 
striving to assure peace. The danger of war 
does not arise from policies which we and 
the other non-Communist countries are pur- 
suing. We will never take the offensive in 
a shooting war. 

But we have no way of knowing or predict- 
ing what is in the minds of those who con- 
trol the Government of the Soviet Union or 
what they may do next. 

The ond thing we do know is that our 
greatest weapon—more powerful than any 
bomb that man can devise—is the force of 
truth, embodied in basic and eternal prin- 
ciples that are summarized in your word 
“fair.” 

These we find in the Ten Commandments, 
in the Golden Rule, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in our Constitution, with its Bill 
of Rights. 

Indeed, our very form of Government is 
the expression in political terms of the 
creed preached by the man from Galilee 
nearly 2,000 years ago. 

I want to congratulate the Class of 1953 
upon its excellent choice of a theme. In 
adopting it, I am sure you realize, you also 
dedicate yourselves to the task of helping to 
achieve the ideal of fairness. 

In a few years you and your generation 
will inherit the leadership of this Nation. 
That means you will not only enjoy the 
rights and privileges of citizenship but must 
also shoulder the responsibilities. 

It is all well enough to speak of our pre- 
cious individual liberty, but it must be 
guarded zealously and constantly by each 
and every one of us. 

You can help to make this world fair by 
being fair in your every-day dealings with 
your fellow man, regardless of origin, race 
or religion. You can oppose discrimination. 
You can strive for social Justice and all the 
things that mean a better life for all. 

Only in that way, in the spirit of generous 
service to our fellow men, can we give more 
than lip service to the principles in which 
we believe and for which our brothers have 
died. Only in that way can we justify the 
sacrifices of the past, and assure success in 
the future in the greatest task ever faced by 
any generation of man, in the fight to pre- 
serve peace on earth. 


Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial by Thomas F. 
Stafford entitled “We Can’t Just Close 
Our Eyes,” published in the Raleigh Reg- 
oy Beckley, W. Va., Sunday, April 26, 
1953. 

This particular editorial sheds some 
very interesting light on the conditions 
that are prevailing in the mining areas 
of West Virginia, conditions which are 
largely the result of excessive importa- 
tions of foreign residual fuel oil. 

The editorial follows: 

WE Can’t Just CLOSE Our Eves 

Let's quit kidding ourselves. We can’t just 
close our eyes to the grave situation in the 
coal industry and expect it to get better. 
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We've got to face up to realities and broad- 
cast the fact that America's No. 1 fuel indus- 
try is in danger of collapse. 

For too long now we have whispered to 
one another that the coal industry is sick, 
Free and open discussion has been taboo 
because nearly everybody feared it would 
make matters worse. 

It's time we throw caution to the 
winds and tell the country what's happen- 
ing in their biggest coal-producing State. 
When the President thinks the coal industry 
is enjoying prosperity how can other people 
be expected to know otherwise? 

Bituminous coal production is more than 
20 percent below the level of last year, which 
was considered a poor year, and coal-using 
industries are making conditions worse in 
the wake of peace talks in Korea by can- 
celing orders and digging into the Nation’s 
80-million-ton stockpile. 

In 3 months, says Joseph E. Moody, presi- 
dent of the Southern Coal Producers’ Associ- 
ation, 14 mines employing 2,500 workers 
closed. Prior to that time 51 mines in West 
Virginia ceased operations, says Walter R. 
Thurmond, an official of the West Virginia 
Coal Association. 

What has all this done to the economy? 
In this State, where 2 out of every 3 people 
depend either directly or indirectly on the 
mining of coal, dire things are happening. 

Approximately 7,500 miners have been 
thrown out of work in 2 of 3 United Mine 
Workers districts. Other miners have been 
reduced to a subsistence living standard by 
1-, 2-, and 3-day work weeks. Railroads, 
three of them depending on coal mining for 
more than 50 percent of their tonnage, have 
laid off shopmen and train crews. 

All kinds of businesses have closed their 
doors. Others are hard put to make ends 
meet, Miners are leaving West Virginia for 
jobs in defense industry. Churches cannot 
pay their pastors. Tax revenue is dwindling, 
and government agencies are wondering how 
they will build roads, keep schools open for 
full terms, and operate other vital services. 

West Virginia borders on a first-rate reces- 
sion in a country rolling along on the crest 
of prosperity, and all indicators point to a 
worsening situation. Unless, of course, Con- 
gress comes to the aid of the coal industry. 

The reasons for the slump in coal sales 
are fourfold: 

1. A cutback in coal exports. Last year's 

export total was 26 million tons, 8 million 

tons below 1951. Exports this year are ex- 
to drop even more. 

2. A mild winter. 

3. Competition from other domestic fuels. 

4. A sharp increase in imports of residual 
oil. Some 126 million barrels of this oil, 
used as fuel for industrial furnaces, were 
imported last year, and no abatement in 
residual flow is anticipated this year. 

We can't shove coal down the throats of 
foreign countries, weather is a province of 
the heavenly bodies, and competition from 
other fuels is In the fine old free-enterprise 
tradition. Congress can’t be expected to in- 
terfere there. But foreign residual oil is an- 
other matter. Congress should limit the 
dumping of this cheap oil for national secu- 
rity's sake as well as the economic well-being 
of coal-producing States. 

L. Ebersole Gaines, former president of the 
National Coal Association and present head 
of the West Virginia Coal Association, warned 
a congressional committee 3 years ago what 
would happen if this indiscriminate dump- 
ing of foreign residual ofl was not stopped. 
He said: 

“Employment is decreasing, mines are be- 
ing allowed to go out of production and are 
being dismantled, and the transportation fa- 
cilities, of course, are seriously affected. 

“If this foreign oil continues to be dumped, 
coal mines will go out of existence, coal 
miners will be scattered, and should a sud- 
den need arise for an unlimited supply of 


fuel such as arose in World Wars I and II, 
when even oil refineries in the United States 
used coal for fuel, fuel and industrial energy 
will not be available.” 

Coal mines cannot be kept in storage, 
Gaines told the Senate Subcommittee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. If unused, they de- 
teriorate and are gone in a short time, and 
from 1 to 2 years are required to open up a 
new mine. 

Gaines’ voice was but a cry in the wilder- 
ness 3 years ago. There was prosperity every- 
where then, or so it seemed, for the Korean 
war had just started. Neither we in West 
Virginia nor people elsewhere heeded his 
warning. But he prophesied right. 

Recession has come, and grave industrial 
dislocations are in the making. We in Amer- 
ica’s greatest coal-producing State must 
sound the warning. We owe it to our coun- 
try as well as ourselves to tell the true story 
about the ailing monarch, Old King Coal. 


Double Dealer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing that I can say which would add 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
last Sunday. 

This editorial says everything on the 
subject there is to say and says it in such 
a way that Editor George W. Healy, Jr., 
of the Times-Picayune, should be very 
proud, 

If certain people in the other body 
across the hall should happen to read 
this editorial, there should be some very 
crimson faces. 

Here is the editorial: 


DOUBLE DEALER 


- Whatever else 3 weeks’ senatorial “debate” 
on the submerged lands bill has done, it 
has served to show up the opposition New 
Deal faction in several unfavorable but not 
too surprising aspects. Scarcely any impar- 
tial student would fail to describe the pro- 
longed, tiring, time-killing, continuous 
round of opposition speeches as a filibuster, 
particularly because of the host of irrele- 
vancies introduced by some material-shy 
speakers. 

But the New Deal group is opposed, on 
principle, to the filibuster, and cannot bring 
itself to admit that that is what is being at- 
tempted. A growing number have gone on 
record, in what amounts to an insult of pub- 
lic intelligence, with outright denial. Among 
Senators who do not profess the highmind- 
edness and civic-social sanctity of New Deal- 
ers, such flouting of demonstrable fact is 
regrettable but not wounding. But you 
wouldn't expect it of our modern nobility, 
Or would you? 

To find Senator Dovetas, one of the few of 
the Romans on whom the toga of virtue has 
not appeared too crudely draped, joining re- 
peatedly in the Tain't so“ chorus, elicits 
even from those who differ with him a 
mournful “Et tu, Paule!” 

It is hazardous to plumb the psyche of a 
faction. But that faction Was on public dis- 
play for more years than we care to re- 
member, unhampered by fear that its “tax, 
hijack, borrow, squander, preach” tactics 
ever would be brought to book. Is it too un- 
fair to suggest that playing both sides of the 
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street (as in the case of a filibuster) and as- 
suming that the public is too dumb to un- 
derstand, are part and parcel of that pseudo- 
cleverness which seems to stamp the pseudo- 
liberal of today? 

No one objected to the right of the tide- 
lands grabbers to spread on the record the 
voluminous bulk of their oft-told objections 
to States’ ownership, and their dreams of 
more socialized spending (which conflict ma- 
terially with the conservation angle also 
drummed up). They have run out of things 
to say and their choice has long been plain: 
filibuster or vote. 

Only on compelling matters of national 
security should debate-closing in the Senate 
be made easier. But the New Dealers, and 
some others, want all or nothing. Say they 
in effect: If a rule is good in most cases, it 
is good in all; and unless it be changed, then 
the country, if necessary, must burn while 
Nero gabbles. 


Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


00 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a poll 
of the people in the First Congressional 
District of Arkansas on questions of far- 
reaching concern both domestically and 
internationally has just been concluded. 
Questionnaires were sent out to all box 
holders, rural, and star-route patrons in 
the 10-county district. The response of 
the constituents was phenomenal. 

The purpose of the poll was two-phase, 
the principal of which was to make a 
determination of the thinking, opinions, 
and attitudes of those who resided in the 
First Arkansas District to arrive at con- 
clusions on vital issues within limits and 
in accordance with one’s own best judg- 
ment, another factor being to stimulate 
the people's interest in public affairs. 
The questions asked and the results of 
the poll are as follows: 


{Percent} 


1. Do you favor applying greater 
pressure 


gaining peace? 
2. Do you favor blockading Com- 
munist China? 
3. Do you favor continuing arms 
to our allies 7 


N 
5. Do you favor Federal expendi- 
tures for the point 4 program 
for the development of back- 
W 
6, Do you favor cutting the budget 
for foreign ad 
7. Do you favor reduction in de- 
fense spending which would 
delay the planned 143-wing 
Air Force as well as the de- 
velopment — atomic en- 
ergy program? — 
8. Do you favor the continuation 
= price 5 at 90 percent 
of parity? E A 
9. Do you favor the esa eri 
plan under which the 
support price is smaller when 
the supply of the commodity 
© ‘mereases?__... 
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[Percent] 


. Do you favor the agricultural 
conservation program (ACP) 
payments as now provided? 
11. Do you favor continuing certain 


13. Do you favor increasing the 
length of the term of office of 
Representatives in Congress 


14. Do you favor the work of the so- 
called Gathings’ committee 
dealing with obscene litera- 
t 


15. Do you approve of this method 
of learning the peoples’ wishes 


Resolution Adopted by the Supreme 
Council of the Order Sons of Italy in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday President Eisenhower called on 
Congress to amend the controversial 
McCarran Immigration Act and make it 
fair and just to all. In his state of the 
Union message he said that this act con- 
tained injustices, and is now attempting 
to carry out one of the promises made 
during the presidential campaign last 
fall. I trust that Congress will seriously 
consider necessary amendments of this 
act which will and have been found to 
be discriminatory and harsh. 

In this connection, and under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Supreme Council of 
the Order of Sons of Italy in America, 
in plenary session, held in Washington, 
D. C., April 11, 1953. The resolution is 
clear and concise and I hope that the 
amendments suggested in that resolution 
will be adopted by the Congress. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent throughout the entire Nation that the 
adoption of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952 does not adequately solve 
immigration and naturalization problems, 
but, on the contrary, denies essential prin- 
ciples which have been of the utmost im- 
portance in the natural development of our 
beloved country, the United States of Amer- 
ica; and 

“Whereas the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of our Nation requires that the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952 be modi- 
fied and amended to safeguard the inalien- 
able rights heretofore enjoyed by all citizens 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas the problems surrounding im- 
migration and naturalization have become 
serious problems not only for the people 
of the United States of America but also 
for the people of many other nations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Supreme Council of the 
Order Sons of Italy, in plenary session at the 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., on 
April 11, 1953, That the Immigration and 


Nationality Act of 1952 be amended as fol- 
lows: 

“1, The inequalities and injustices which 
can and do arise under existing immigration 
quota system based on national origins 
should be minimized by the suggestions 
herein advanced, 

“2. The annual immigration quota should 
be 250,000, which number we believe can 
be conveniently absorbed by this country. 

“3. The quotas of all nations should be 
reexamined every 3 years. The number of 
visas to be allotted to each nation should 
be based upon the average number used by 
such nations during the preceding 3 years. 
All unused quotas should be reallocated. 
Countries which have used up to 90 percent 
of their quota should be allowed to partici- 
pate in the distribution of unused quotas on 
the same ratio as heretofore established. 

“4. Adopted children under the age of 14 
should be given preference and admitted in 
the same category as children are generally 
now admitted. 

“5. That parents of American citizens 
should be admitted as nonquota immi- 
grants. 

“6. Although the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended, should be continued as a 
part of the McCarran-Walter Act in order to 
make possible the codification of all laws 
relating to immigration and naturalization, 
the persons actually admitted as displaced 
persons should be admitted in addition to 
established quotas. 

“7. The judicial powers given to adminis- 
trative officers, boards, and any other goy- 
ernmental agencies should be eliminated. 
Any person or persons having powers of pros- 
ecution should not be granted any judicial 
powers which deprive an individual of his 
rights to trial by the courts of the United 
States. Furthermore, the provisions of the 
statute of limitations heretofore existing 
should be reenacted. 

“8. Naturalized citizens should enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of native-born citi- 
zens as heretofore established by the Consti- 
tution of the United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, and to the chairmen of both Senate 
and House Committees on Immigration and 
Naturalization,” 

In witness whereof, I, the supreme ven- 
erable of the Order Sons of Italy in America, 
have hereunto set my hand, the date and 
year aforesaid. 

GEORGE J. Sparuzza, 
Supreme Venerable. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Attest: 

A. A. DEMARTINIS, 
Supreme Recording Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Nation’s Eyes on Norfolk and Dallas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment: 

NaTIon’s EYES ON NORFOLK AND DALLAS 

WasHINGTON.—The National Council on 
Cycles and Trends considers the long-time 
trend still leaning to progress and prosperity 
especially in the southland for the next 7- 
year cycle. Virginia alone has just com- 
pleted over a hundred million dollars worth 
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of new highways and bridges. A tunnel, 
costing $23 million, has been finished at Nor- 
folk, and another tunnel, costing $50 million. 
will be started soon connecting Norfolk with 
Newport News. Texas, the largest southern . 
State, is spending hundreds of millions for 
all kinds of improvements. 

The team of Eisenhower and Dodge is click- 
ing here in the Nation’s Capital, for when 
the Republican Senators bail out on the Pres- 
ident, Senator Byrd and other southern Sen- 
ators back him on his economy moves to put 
more business in government. People here 
wonder what meat these southern states- 
men feed upon for their constructive lead- 
ership is keeping the Nation’s economy on & - 
progressive level and proving to the world 
that the South thinks more of the welfare of 
the Nation than any political party. 

Today's prices for common stocks and real 
estate are comparatively cheap when you 
consider the dollar worth only 33 cents, com- 
pared to the prewar value. Another great 
factor for progress and prosperity is the 
wonderful shape the local banks are in, for 
they were never so safe and strong before, 
They can loan three times as much money 
as they did before the war, and yet be safe 
and sound. 

Cycles and trends are watched by na- 
tional investors for they know only two cities 
in America have experienced three cycle 
‘booms, namely, Detroit and Los Angeles, and 
profits there were terrific and fortunes made 
by the hundreds. 

Today investors are watching Dallas, Tex. 
and Norfolk, Va., to see which will be tha 
third American city to experience a 21-year 
3-cycle construction boom, as experts con- 
sider them leading the Nation for first place 
today. Some say Dallas, as local investors 
are doing the bulk of their financing, where- 
as the Norfolk construction boom is largely 
financed by New York developers and the 
United States Government. The northern 
investors have built around 20,000 housing 
units and the Navy has invested over $200 
million in navy yards and other naval instal- 
lations, and are now in a 3-year expansion 
plan that calls for another $100 million, 
making a total of $300 million for the Navy 
alone, and a grand total of a half billion 
for the Norfolk section, not counting the 
many factories located in that fast-growing 
port city. 

Here in the Nation's Capital such leaders 
as Hon. Compton I. White, the silver king 
of Idaho, and Senators Harry Byrd and 
Willis Robertson were never so optimistic 
about Norfolk's industrial expansion, yet the 
Texas Senators expect Dallas to equal Nor- 
folk’s construction boom before 1959. Tex- 
ans counted most of the fortunes being made 
in Dallas are being made by Texans, whereas 
in the Norfolk construction boom most of 
the fortunes are made by northern investors. 

Texans and Virginians both agree they 
have gone industrial and that these two 
booms will make history and many new 
millionaires for Dallas and Norfolk, as con- 
struction booms always create high perma- 
nent land values and make fortunes for 
investors, 


Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
what alarms me most about our present 


tax system is that it is approaching that 
of the British system. The British by 
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their high rates are drying up venture 
capital and killing initiative. And our 
present tax system, if continued at its 
present level, is having the same result. 
It is for this reason that I believe we 
must start on a tax-reduction program, 
even ahead of our reduction of expendi- 
tures program. Not only will a tax- 
reduction program act as an aid in stim- 
ulating investment expansion, and the 
development of initiative, but it will also 
provide a cushion for any slack in pur- 
chasing of new materials and goods, 
which may be due to curtailment of 
Government spending. 

Corporations are dependent to a large 
extent on retained earnings. But this 
source is gradually decreasing, retained 
earnings of nonfinancial corporations 
being $2 billion less in 1952 than in 1951. 
New money raised by corporations 
through the issue of stocks and bonds 
in 1952 amounted to $8 billion. But the 
new money from the sale of stocks 
amounted to only 82% billion, whereas 
new money flowing from the sale of bonds 
rose to $54 billion. In other words, cor- 
porate bonded debt is on the increase. 

This is an unhealthy situation, We do 
not want the corporations to be piling 
up and increasing their indebtedness like 
the Federal Government. Some effort 
must be made to attract more equity 
capital, and I am a firm believer that 
one way to accomplish this is by tax re- 
duction, I believe that the enactment 
of H. R. 1—together with the scheduled 
termination of the excess-profits tax on 
July 1, 1953, and the scheduled termina- 
tion in 1954 of the 1951 law increases in 
the corporate normal tax and some ex- 
cises—will restore to the investor, the 
wage earner, and the businessman, the 
initiative to move ahead toward a more 
dynamic economy. 

High rates, as I have often said, do not 
make revenue. Revenue depends upon 
income, and increased income depends 
upon the ability of businesses to grow 
and expand, and individuals to earn 
more. If we stop this flow of increased 
income through too high tax rates, we 
not only interfere with the establish- 
ment of a sound and healthy economy 
but we also promote the establishment 
of unsound and inefficient practices in 
business. 

The excess-profits tax is a serious 
threat to business expansion and effi- 
ciency. I shall list 10 reasons why the 
excess-profits tax is bad for America, 
They are as follows: 

First. It encourages waste. 

Second. It forces small and growing 
businesses into debt. 

Third. It destroys the value of money. 

Fourth. It weakens the ability of a 
business to resist economic recession. 

Fifth. It slows down the introduction 
of new and better labor-saving machin- 
ery (eventually blocking the rise of 
wages). 

Sixth. It limits the growth of produc- 
tion, both for civilian and defense pur- 
poses. 

Seventh. It tends to interfere with the 
natural growth and improvement of the 
standard of living. 

Eighth. It fosters monopoly—small 
businesses cannot reach a size to compete 
because they cannot use their earnings 
for growth, 


Ninth. It ruins the whole idea of an 
expanding economy. 

Tenth. It destroys incentive. 

I am glad to report that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is very much 
opposed to any continuation of the ex- 
cess profits tax. In fact, it is my con- 
sidered opinion that if the express profits 
tax is extended, it will actually result 
in a loss in revenue and not a gain. I 
might say that the supposed revenue 
loss from this tax for the fiscal year 
1954 has already been taken into ac- 
count in the January budget estimate of 
receipts submitted by former President 
‘Truman. 

In Canada there is no excess profits 
tax to impede new, growing and expand- 
ing businesses. And the Canadian econ- 
omy has been responding to the tax 
systems adopted there in such a way 
that the Canadians have been able to 
make substantial cuts in their taxes, 
both corporate and individual, and keep 
their budget balanced. 

As a part of an overall tax plan the 
Ways and Means Committee is overhaul- 
ing the entire Internal Revenue Code. 
The Code is full of ambiguous and com- 
plicated provisions. Some provisions are 
based upon unsound principles. Some 
are antiquated and are generally out of 
line with modern business methods and 
practices. The taxpayer is forced to 
adopt cumbersome methods and proce- 
dures in many instances where, if mod- 
ern business procedures were adopted, it 
would save both time and manpower. 
The problems which arise are not only 
due to the law but to rulings, interpre- 
tations, and court decisions, We must 
reexamine these. 

Of course, this is a tremendous job. 
But the goal to be accomplished justifies 
the effort. And this can be accomplished 
if we receive the cooperz.tion, study, and 
experience of all groups familiar with 
tax problems and the inequities of the 
present Code and its complications. 

I feel that I fully stated my position 
and that of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in an address before representa- 
tives of the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute on February 24, 1953, 
when I said: 

We must give encouragement to efforts of 
American industry to expand and modernize 
not only to attain a sound and healthy econ- 
omy but also to have a sound and efficient 
revenue system. Any revenue system which 
hampers American enterprises in such efforts 
is not only a real threat to a healthy econ- 
omy but actually retards the production of 
income. And the production of income is 
the key to providing for tax revenues. 


I am hopeful that the time will come 
when individuals and corporations can 
operate in our economy with the least 
possible interference from our tax laws. 
I believe we should try to eliminate the 
practice of enacting so many internal 
revenue laws, 350 tax laws having been 
enacted since 1913. You can see how 
difficult it is for a taxpayer to become 
acquainted with his obligations and re- 
quirements for tax purposes. It makes 
it difficult for him to plan ahead. It 
makes it difficult for him to consummate 
many transactions which would benefit 
the country. It is necessary that we de- 
vise a sound, practical, and workable tax 
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law, with which the taxpayers can be- 
come familiar and rely upon. 

There must be tax reduction now to 
avoid a depression. Tax reduction has 
been promised by the Members who now 
enjoy the honor of being a representative 
in 51 greatest legislative body in the 
wor 


— 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of April 26, 1953, entitled Re- 
port From Washington”: 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


Ike is doing all right. He is moving 
slowly, but the impression one gets in Wash- 
ington is that he is still as popular per- 
sonally as he was when he was nominated 
for and won the Presidency; that he knows 
where he is going and how; that he has 
definite plans which will be developed in 
due time. 

If there is some impatience at his refusal 
to assert a party leadership in that F. D, R. 
pattern, it can be assumed that this is a 
deliberate reticence on his part, born of his 
belief that the executive and legislative 
branches have their special functions and 
should not intrude on each other. And Ike 
is not disturbed that some of his friends, 
even those who advised him during the cam- 
paign, are pressing him to get out and throw 
his weight around. He knows what he is 
doing. 

Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, as close as 
anybody to the President, recalls that the 
Eisenhower campaign got off to a slow start 
and caused much apprehension among those 
who believed Governor Stevenson was mak- 
ing too much hay while Ike was marking 
time. Then, suddenly, there was an unfold- 
ing of strategy and the campaign started 
rolling. The rest is history. 

Those who are calling for speedier action 
now would do well to realize that Mr. Eisen- 
hower has been President only a few days 
more than 3 months. They would have him 
clean up overnight a mess that was 20 years 
in the making, 

He has been tremendously handicapped by 
his inability to staff various departments 
with key men of his own choosing. Mr. 
Truman cleverly froze into office via civil 
service hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
Democratic stalwarts who cannot be removed 
immediately. It may be mid-1954 before 
Ike can really have an administration over 
which he has complete control. 

Democrats, who are enjoying the situation, 
chuckle over the fact that the President does 
not have the unanimous support of his party 
in Congress. The Demos say they are help- 
ing him more than are the Republicans, and 
express the pious hope that the GOP will 
start backing him up soon. In a sense the 
Democratic claims have substance, but no 
one is disillusioned by what is going on. 
Given the proper opening, they will start an 
offensive with an eye on the 1954 congres- 
sional elections. Senator NEELY, of West Vir- 
ginia, fired the first salvo the other day. 

Ike is having his troubles with Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. The Wisconsin Senator was flying 
high, defying the White House and otherwise 
going through the motions of being Mr. GOP 
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himself, until he went too far out on-a limb 
in the Bohlen case. The President had nomi- 
nated Mr. Bohlen to be Ambassador to Rus- 
sia. Certainly he should have been allowed 
to make the appointment without McCar- 
Hs trumped-up interference. Quite prop- 
erly McCarTHy was slapped down, with White 
House approval. 

A few days later McCarrny dramatically 
announced that his Senate subcommittee 
had negotiated with Greek shipowners in re~ 
gard to shipments to the Communists. He 
was off base and Secretary Dulles, with a 
White House assist, immediately touched 
him out. 

McCarruy doubtless will continue to be a 
problem child, but Ike has demonstrated that 
at the proper moment he can and will put 
him in his place. 

Assorted New Deal-Fair Deal columnists in 
Washington are doing their utmost to effect 
a rupture between the President and Senator 
Tarr. They are quick with their interpreta- 
tions of everything said or done by the Ohio 
Senator, and in each instance they are cer- 
tain the break has come. It has not come, 
nor in our opinion is it on the horizon. Per- 
sonal relations between the two men are most 
cordial, and the Senator has been the Presi- 
dent's strong arm in Congress when needed. 
Vide, the Bohlen case. There will be differ- 
ences, but there will not be the split for 
which the Fair Dealers are praying so earn- 
estly. 

The President’s peace offensive address be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors was a clear delineation of what Russia 
must do to prove its sincerity by deeds rather 
than words. In it Mr. Eisenhower took the 
intiative. He asserted a world leadership 
that had been awaited since he took office. 
It was enthusiastically received not only at 
home but abroad, and was accepted as the 
implementation of his campaign promises to 
assess the Far East situation and do some- 
thing this side of appeasement to end the 
war in Korea. 

Above all, he indicated no thought of being 
caught off guard by the gestures of Malen- 
kov. Whether the POW exchange will be 
followed by truce negotiations depends en- 
tirely on the proof of sincerity offered by 
Moscow. 

The prevailing thought in Washington 
seems to be that all is not well in Russia; 
that Malenkov is an uneasy Prime Minister; 
that behind his suave bid for peace lies ap- 
prehension over his own domestic tranquil- 
lity; that the man to watch is Lavrenti Beria, 
Officially the Minister of Internal Affairs, but 
actually the real ruler of Russia. Beria con- 
trols the secret police. He is a Georgian 
like Stalin, and was his confidant. He has 
his spies and informers everywhere. He is 
the most feared man in the Soviet today. 
And he is ambitious and ruthless. Yes, the 
man to watch is Beria. 

Reorganization of the Pentagon setup is a 
distinct possibility, and it may be a major 
operation. General Van Fleet's charges of 
ammunition shortages in Korea have re- 
sulted in some interesting disclosures by 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Armed 


Services, of which Senator MARGARET CHASE . 


SmrrH is chairman. More than ammunition 
shortages are involved. Conduct of the en- 
tire police action in Korea is under fire. 

One lieutenant general testified that in 
September 1950—before Red China entered 
the war—the then Secretary of Defense, 
General Marshall, issued a slowdown order 
for supplies. His assumption was the war 
would be over soon. He was wrong again, 
a status that was almost chronic with him 
while in the Truman Cabinet. He obviously 
failed to assess the real situation in Korea, 
just as previously he had failed entirely to 
appraise the extent of communism in China, 
Yet, he was in fact a policymaker while 
Secretary of Defense. 

But what is apparent now, in the light of 
extensive testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee, is that the military command 


was divided in its opinion; the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff lacked authority and was itself di- 
vided; the vaunted unification of the armed 
services was a dud when sorely needed. And 
overall was the spectacle of a confused Presi- 
dent (Truman) and his Secretary of State 
(Acheson) who backed and filled on the Far 
East problem and seemed to have only one 
clear objective—to get rid of General Mac- 
Arthur. i 8 

The President because of his military back- 
ground, knows what goes on in the Pentagon, 
He Knows that its management, at least, has 
not been good, It can be expected that 
after he has made a full assessment of the 
situation he will act, and without regard for 
such personal friends as he has there. 

President Eisenhower has had some em- 
barrassing moments due to faulty staff work, 
Before he sent the name of Charles E. Wilson 
to the Senate for confirmation as Secretary 
of Defense, he should have been told—by 
Attorney General Brownell, at least—that 
Mr. Wilson, under the law, would have to 
divest himself of his General Motors hold- 
ings before he could be confirmed. This 
was a faux pas which could have been 
avoided. 

C. Wesley Roberts was his personal choice 
for GOP national chairman. A bit of care- 
ful staff work would have disclosed that pre- 
Chicago bitterness still existed in Kansas 
where intraparty politics is played the year 
around with no holds barred. Roberts was 
investigated by a Kansas legislative commit- 
tee for alleged lobbying in years past. The 
worst the committee could find was that he 
had violated the spirit“ of the lobbying 
law; it could find no actual illegality. But 
the hullabaloo was enough to cause Rob- 
erts to resign and for the President to say 
it was a “wise decision.” This, too, could 
have been avoided, 

Republican job hunters are no small part 
of the President's worries. Right now there 
are not enough jobs to go around, what with 
so many Democrats frozen in, Ike refuses 
to discharge anybody from Government serv- 
ice on the basis of patronage alone. But he 
is doing his best to satisfy the party faithful 
and those who are now out will simply have 
to wait. 

Who are the persons closest to the Presi- 
dent? Sherman Adams, former New Hamp- 
shire Governor and his campaign manager, 
is the secretary through whom Ike has im- 
mediate contact with the outside. Attorney 
General Brownell is a close adviser. Mr. 
Brownell is the ohe Dewey man in the 
Cabinet. The New York Governor, inciden- 
tally, carefully keeps out of the Washington 
picture, thus reducing the chance for fric- 
tion between his implacable foe, Senator 
Tart, and the President. Senator CARLSON, 
of Kansas, who is said to have convinced 
Mr. Eisenhower to become a candidate while 
in Paris, is never on stage, but he has 
White House entree as few enjoy. 

The President calls his Cabinet his team 
and each enjoys his highest confidence, with 
the accent particularly on Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey and State Secretary Dulles. 
Interior Secretary McKay is the weakest 
member, his views on private versus Federal 
power and proposed authorities being some- 
what vague in application. Press secretary 
Jim Hagerty is handling a difficult assign- 
ment with discretion and efficiency. 

As the situation now stands with the Pres- 
ident, his immediate problems are the Far 
East, budget balancing and tax cuts when 
justified; tidelands; reduction in depart- 
mental spending—he has already moved into 
the Departments of State, Defense and In- 
terior; clean up in the Justice Department 
with a view to doing more about the corrup- 
tion mess which figured so largely in the 
campaign. 

This is a heavy load of work. The Presi- 
dent was ill when he addressed the editors 
on April 16 and he showed it in his some- 
what listless delivery of a historic message. 
This was the cue, of course, for his critics 
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to get in some subtle propaganda, by ex- 
pressing much concern over his health and 
alluding to what happened to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The President’s physician does 
not share this concern, nor do his close 
friends, 

A final word—Mamie is doing all right too. 
She has met the women correspondents and 
made them her captives. 


How Veterans Stand in the New Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an article which appeared in the 
May issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine, and in which great tribute is paid 
to Mrs. Rocers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which I 
am a member. 

Needless to say, I am in full accord 
with the contents of the article by Mr, 
Stavisky. 


How VETERANS STAND IN THE NEw CON- 
GRESS—ECONOMY IS THE WATCHWORD AND 
THERE ARE MANY IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT 


(By Sam Stavisky) 


The swing of political fortune which re- 
stored the Republican Party to power in 
Washington enlarged the role of EDITH 
Nourse Rocers of Massachusetts as one of 
the champions of war veterans before the 
83d Congress, 

Mrs. Rocers assumes this larger role by 
virtue of her becoming chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. It is 
in this committee that most veterans’ legis- 
lation originates; it is the chairman of this 
committee who must pilot most bills dealing 
especially with the needs of ex-GI’s through 
the rocks and shoals of Congress. : 

Mrs. Rocers is on the roster of congres- 
sional champions of the veteran not only by 
chance, She is a champion by conviction. 
During 14 previous terms in Congress, and 
even before, the lady from Lowell, Mass., 
earned a reputation throughout veterandom 
as a devoted friend of the men and women 
who fought in the uniform of their country, 
and especially as a vigorous advocate of the 
disabled ex-servicemen, 

A little lady with a big heart, bright eyes, 
and a cheery smile, with an orchid or gar- 
denia perched off her shoulder, Mrs, ROGERS 
belies her threescore and 10 years by agility 
of foot and mind, spruceness of stride, and 
strenuousness of her daily schedule. Her shy 
voice, with a wisp of a catch in it, her pleas- 
ant demeanor camouflage a fiery spirit when 
aroused, 

It would appear then to those unschooled 
in the ways of Washington that so ardent a 
chairman of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs should have little difficulty in 
obtaining legislation from her own party in 
power in behalf of ex-GT's and their de- 
pendents, 

But such is not the case. 

The blunt fact is that veterans’ legislation 
is in for rough sledding in the current 83d 
Congress. 

The Republican Party made economy in 
Government expenditures and a cut in taxes 
one of its principal platform promises in the 
1952 election campaign, and the GOP leaders 
on Capitol Hill are eager to carry out this 
promise legislatively. 
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The difficulty is that there are at least 
three conflicting theories on how to econo- 
mize on veterans’ affairs. Each of the three 
has substantial and powerful backing. 

The first of these is the theory of the ade- 
quate veterans’ program, which has largely 
been followed since World War II, but is now 
on the wane. The adequate veterans’ pro- 
gram seems to cost more immediately, but 
has long-range economies because it func- 
tions better, achieves more per dollar in- 
vested, and makes the best use of past in- 
vestments. Thus, by spending more on bet- 
ter medical practice, VA general hospitals 
cared for over 100,000 more patients in 1949 
than the same facilities could have handled 
at the 1945 patient turnover rate. Mrs. 
Rocers, the veterans’ organizations, and 
most people who are closely familiar with 
the workings of the VA programs on the hu- 
man level insist that the only sound or real 
economy in veterans’ affairs must come from 
a well-run and adequate program. 

The second theory is the theory of imme- 
diate cost reduction. This gives the simplest 
apparent economy, and is widely supported 
by nearly everybody whose main objective is 
to trim the national budget. For pure sim- 
plicity nothing can beat it. If the VA is 
given only half as much money to operate 
on, then the “cost” will be cut in half. This 
theory ignores the crippling effect of the 
“economy” on the veterans’ program, and a 
poorer return for the money that is spent 
because of (a) the inefficiency of under- 
financed activities and (b) the continued 
closing down of facilities in which large cap- 
ital investments have already been made, 
while the need for which they were built 
grows. 

The third theory of economy is the theory 
of administrative dispersal. is idea is to 
break up the VA and hand its functions out 
to many other agencies. On the books, the 
VA budget would largely disappear—to be- 
come hidden in the budgets of other agen- 
cies. In past experience this proved actu- 
ally to be more expensive, as it multiplied 
duplication and red tape in handling 
claims—and crippled the veterans program. 
Because of its failure, Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover centralized administration of 
veterans’ affairs in what is now the VA. 

The most important legislation on veter- 
ans’ affairs will turn about the three econo- 
my ideas this year and next. And it is not 
necesarily true that a House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee whose chairman is a champion 
of an adequate program can guarantee wise 
veteran policy. The economy battle swings 
the spotlight onto the budget and Govern- 
ment reorganization plans, while Mrs. 
Rocers’ committee is most influential in the 
field of new laws affecting veterans. There 
are, and always will be, new veterans laws in 
the hopper—but none of those coming up 
mean quite so much to veterans as the sound 
operation of existing programs. 

“Our biggest battle in the 83d Congress 
may well be the fight to keep what we have 
for the veteran,“ warns Mrs. Rocers. Those 
close to veterans’ affairs agree with her. 

The attitude of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has, of course, an important impact on 
veterans’ legislation. He, too, is committed 
to a program of economy, but he has also 
publicly stated: “No program of economy 
should overlook the legitimate rights and 
needs of the disabled veterans.” 

In past Congresses veterans’ benefits have 
often been criticized and reduced for im- 
mediate economy's sake, leaving expensive 
facilities idle, hampering vets services and 
driving competent men out of the Veterans’ 
Administration—never to return to such 
risky employment. 

Since the end of World War II there have 
been several attacks on veterans’ preference, 
on veterans hospitalization, on the GI bill 
of rights. 

With immediate cost reduction a major 
issue and objective in the 83d Congress, the 


veterans’ organization must be especially 
vigilant during the next 2 years that the 
budget-slasher’s hatchet be not wielded 
blindly on long-established veterans’ rights. 
These rights have been earned the hard way, 
and Congress over the years has recognized 
the cost of these benefits as part of the over- 
all cost of war. 

Analysis of the makeup of the 83d Con- 
gress discloses that of the 435 Members of 
the House of Representatives, 240 are vet- 
erans, of whom 225 are Legionnaires; that 
of the 96 Members of the Senate, 62 are 
veterans, 61 Legionnaires. 

Superficially, these figures would indicate 
a fair shake for reasonable legislation spon- 
sored by the Legion. 

Experience has shown over the years that 
once a piece of veterans’ legislation is 
brought to the floor for open debate, and the 
issue involved clearly presented to the mem- 
bership of either Chamber, the chances for 
passage of the bill are reasonably good. 
However, there’s many a roadblock between 
the legislative hopper, where the bill is in- 
troduced, and a vote on the Senate or House 
floor, 

Most veterans’ legislation starts in the 
House. A Member of Congress, of his own 
initiative, or at the instance of the Legion 
or some other vet group, introduces the 
measure. 

Generally—with certain exceptions—vet- 
erans bills in the House are automatically 
referred to the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Here, as in the case of all 
other committees, the chairman determines 
how quickly hearings are to be held on the 
individual bill, if at all. Mrs. ROGERS, as 
chairman of the vet committee, has signified 
she will hold hearings on as many bills as 
is practicably possible. In the 80th Con- 
gress, when she was also chairman, the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs con- 
sidered 498 bills and resolutions, some dupli- 
catory, held 156 hearings, and reported out 
60 pieces of legislation. 

To expedite the hearings, Mrs. ROGERS 
has set up a half dozen subcommittees. 
Should a subcommittee report favorably on 
a bill—and at times even when it reports 
unfavorably—the measure goes before the 
full committee for action. Disapproval of 
a measure by the full committee kills the 
legislation for all practical purposes. If ap- 
proved by the full committee, the bill goes 
to the House Rules Committee, which is 
something of a legislative traffic cop in giv- 
ing measures from the various committees 
the green light (or red light) for floor de- 
bate. 

It is through the Rules Committee that 
the House leadership exerts its control over 
legislation. It is in this committee that 
the leadership can and does bottle up any 
bill it doesn't want to reach open debate. 

During the past few years, the House 
Rules Committee could be forced to act on a 
bill, and clear it for floor debate, through 
a 21-day rule. But this rule has been dis- 
carded by the current Congress. It remains 
possible to get a bill released from the Rules 
Committee through a petition of a majority 
of the House Members, as was the case of 
the terminal-leave pay bill, but this is a 
rarely successful maneuver. 

During the 80th Congress, when immediate 
cost-cutting ruled Capitol Hill, the Rules 
Committee effectively pigeonholed a number 
of veterans bills because, as the Legion's 
National Legislative Commission reported to 
the 1947 convention: “Congressional leaders 
decided that no legislation granting benefits 
to veterans, which would necessitate the 
appropriation of any new money, would be 
passed by Congress.” 

The Legion Legislative Commission again 
reported to the 1948 convention that “many 
bills remained dormant on the House and 
Senate Calendars by virtue principally of 
the refusal of the House Rules Committee 
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to permit them to be considered and voted 
upon on the floor of the House.” 

The same three legislators who set House 
policy in the 80th Congress—Speaker JOSEPH 
W. Martin of Massachusetts; Majority 
Leader CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana; and 
Rules Committee Chairman LEO E. ALLEN of 
Tilinois—make up the leadership of the 
House in the 83d Congress. 

In fairness to the GOP leadership trio, it 
should be emphasized that at no time have 
they been adamantly opposed to all vet legis- 
lation. Thus, the House, under the same 
leadership in the 80th Congress, did partici- 
pate with the Senate in enacting 36 veterans 
measures into law. The point is that the 
Rules Committee has large powers to stymie 
all other committees. 2 

Once the veterans bills get to the House 
floor, Mrs. Rocers, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, leads the 
fight to put them over, although she may 
turn the floor fight over to the chairman of 
the subcommittee which initially dealt with 
the bill. 

Passage of the legislation by the House is 
only the first major step toward the bill be- 
coming a statute. The bill must next clear 
similar hurdles in the Senate, and here, for 
the lack of a single committee dealing with 
veterans’ affairs, the course is even tougher. 

The House in 1947 merged three commit- 
tees dealing with various aspects of veterans’ 
problems into one Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. The Senate, however, has persisted 
in dividing its veterans bills between the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. This 
division of responsibility prevents the Senate 
from taking an overall, balanced view toward 
veterans’ legislation. This situation, plus 
the fact that the committees are often deeply 
enmeshed in other pressing national prob- 
lems, slows down action on veterans’ affairs 
in the Senate via the usual committee proc- 
essing, and gives rise to impulsive, person- 
alized legislation. 

In the spring of 1952, for example, during 
Senate debate on a bill to increase disability 
allowances, Senator Lester C. Hunt, of Wy- 
oming, personally led a successful fight to 
raise pensions of Spanish-American War 
veterans and their dependents by a flat 15 
percent. 

Senator Guy Connox, of Oregon, and Sen- 
ator Epwin C. JoHnson, of Colorado, then 
urged a similar 15 percent increase in com- 
pensation and pensions for the veterans of 
World Wars I and II, and quoted the support 
of the four major veterans organizations for 
the proposal. This move was defeated, and 
a sliding-scale increase approved, after Sen- 
ator EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, of Colorado, de- 
clared in an oratorical outburst: 

“The easiest thing any man can do today 
is to make himself a cheap hero for the 
votes of the veterans. One of the ways of 
doing it is to vote and work for more and 
more and more ill-considered benefits for 
the veterans.” 

Senator MILLIKIN is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in the current ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The other Senate committee dealing with 
vet affairs, the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, is headed by H. ALEXANDER 
Smiru, of New Jersey. Oregon’s Senator 
Wayne Morse, who broke from Republican 
ranks to become an independent during the 
past election campaign, was dropped by the 
GOP leadership from the Labor-Welfare 
Committee, on which Morse served for many 
years and displayed a keen interest in the 
welfare of veterans. 

Key man in the Senate is Majority Leader 
ROBERT A. Tarr, of Ohio. The important 
Rules Committee in the Senate is headed 
by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indiana, 
These two legislators, outspoken proponents 
for quick cost cutting, will have much to 
say in the leadership decision to clear vet- 
erans bills in the Senate for floor action, or 
to shunt the measures aside. 
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The country’s veterans will need a strong 
champion in order to obtain the best pos- 
sible compromise in reconciling the differing 
versions of Senate and House on a given 
subject. Mrs. ROGERS will be serving as vet- 
erans’ advocate in many of these behind- 
closed-doors scrimmages. 

Once a measure finally wins passage 
through both Chambers of Congress, it then 
goes to the President for approval, as in 
most cases, or for veto, as occurred several 
times in legislation dealing with the so- 
called World War I veterans bonus. It takes 
a two-thirds vote of those present and vot- 
ing in each House to pass a bill over the 
President’s veto, as finally happened with 
the World War I bonus. At times, though, 
the President can exert his own authority, 
so that even though Congress a few years 
ago authorized the Government to build 
16,000 more hospital beds, President Tru- 
man simply refused to get the program 
started. Even after an authorization bill 
becomes law, the battle for veterans leg- 
islation is only half done. Most authoriza- 
tion bills require appropriations to make the 
measure effective, and appropriations re- 
quire passage of a second act by Congress 
and the signature of the President. 

As we have seen, the most important items 
of veterans’ legislation in recent years have 
not all been new laws. They have also in- 
cluded the annual appropriations on which 
depend the stability of existing programs. 
The painful shortages in operating VA hos- 
pital beds, of which the Philadelphia area 
crisis is an example, are chiefly due to past 
appropriation cuts. 

All appropriations bills, without exception, 
must originate in the House. Here, the 
normal procedure is to refer funds bills to 
the House Appropriations Committee, which 
generally decides how much money will be 
expended during the next year on a particu- 
lar piece of legislation. On rare occasions, 
the House has brushed aside the commit- 
tee’s proposed expenditures, for Veterans’ 
Administration or for specific veterans’ bene- 
fits, and increased the appropriation. For 
the most part, however, the House and Sen- 
ate tend to go along with the recommenda- 
tions of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee and its powerful chairman. 

Today, the effectiveness of a veterans’ 
benefit program, already authorized by Con- 
gress, can be nullified or sharply curtailed 
by failure of Congress to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to put the benefit into full 
operation. For example, the 82d Congress 
ordered VA to start building two new hos- 
pitals providing 2,000 beds, but by failing 
to vote sufficient funds to man and main- 
tain existing hospitals in the VA system, 
forced the shutdown of approximately 25,000 
of the VA’s 128,000 beds. When it came out 
that we were building new hospital space 
when many beds were idle it was widely as- 
sumed that there was no need for the beds. 

The new chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee is Representative JOHN 
Taper, of New York, an avowed advocate of 
drastic cuts in Government expenditures. 
On the Senate side, where funds bills are 
sometimes liberalized, the parallel commit- 
tee is headed by Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of 
New Hampshire. 

The American Legion and the other vet- 
erans organizations have a strong interest in 
several other congressional committees. 

Proposals for ripping VA apart, repeatedly 
defeated in recent sessions of Congress but 
very much alive in the current session, 
must first come up before the Senate and 
House Committees on Government Opera- 
tions. The House unit is headed by Repre- 
sentative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan. 
The Senate unit is headed by Senator 
JOSEPH R. McCarruy, of Wisconsin. 

Dispersal of VA functions is by no means 
a dead issue in the current session of Con- 


gress. e 
Anyway you look at it, the Legion and the 
@ther veterans’ organizations are in for & 


bitter battle to maintain an adequate vet- 
erans’ program, 

Renewed moves to curtail or eliminate vet- 
erans’ preference in Government jobs must 
first go through the House and Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees. These 
are headed, respectively, by Representative 
Epwarp H. Rees, of Kansas, who in the past 
has looked with disfavor on attacks on vet 
preference, and by Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
also of Kansas. 

Legislation dealing with housing and rents 
comes out of the House and Senate Banking 
and Currency Committees. The respective 
chairmen, Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, of 
Indiana, and Representative Jesse P, WoL- 
corr, of Michigan, both publicly declared, 
just as soon as Congress opened, that they 
favored increasing the interest rate on GI 
housing loans above the long-established 4 
percent. 

A major item on the Legion’s program for 
1953 is universal military training, which 
comes before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Representative DEWEY SHORT, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House committee, is 
unequivocally opposed to UMT. On the 
other hand, the chairman of the Senate 
committee, Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, 
of Massachusetts, has favored UMT in the 
past, and introduced the Legion-sponsored 
bill in this session of Congress. The out- 
look for UMT is generally more favorable 
in the Senate, which voted out a UMT bill 
in 1951 with but five dissenting votes. 

The American Legion has a mandate to 
seek legislation covering 101 convention and 
national executive committee resolutions in 
the current Congress. During the first 3 
days of the 83d Congress, more than 100 vet 
bills were tossed into the legislative hopper, 
including a number sponsored by the Le- 
gion. Most of these bills were referred to 
the 27-member House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, where they come under the 
charge of Mrs. Rocers as chairman. 


Address Delivered by Secretary of the 
Navy Before the Portsmouth Chamber 
of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very fine speech 
made by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Honorable R. B. Anderson, before the 
Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce on 
April 22, 1953, at Portsmouth, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is singularly fitting, I believe, that the 
first formal occasion of my addressing an 
audience since assuming the responsibility 
as Secretary of the Navy should be at the 
town of Portsmouth. Here has been cradled 
a large part of the proud, traditional history 
of the United States Navy. 

I was mindful this afternoon in walking 
through the Norfolk Navy Shipyard of being 
in a Naval atmosphere that stretched back 
over almost 2 centuries and antedated the 
Navy itself. It afforded me the challenge of 
renewed inspiration to maintain the naval 
forces of the United States as the most 
powerful force of its kind on the face of the 
earth and assure always its capability of 
projecting the power of a free Nation and 
a free people wherever and whenever free- 
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dom may be challenged by those who utilize 
the brute forces of dictatorial compulsion 
in an effort to subvert the free will of men. 

I feel also that I am particularly honored 
by the presence of Senator Brno and Con- 
gressman Harpy. All over this land of ours, 
Senator Byrp has come to represent the epit- 
ome of war against waste while, at the same 
time, so utilizing our economic and military 
strength so as to keep us adequately strong 
to such a degree that our liberty, our free- 
dom, and ability to wage war for freedom's 
sake can never be successfully challenged. 

Congressman Harpy is an advocate of the 
same philosophy and has dedicated his ex- 
perience in Congress to the maintenance of 
a strong military posture and to the élimina- 
tion of all possible elements of mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency, or the inadequate use of 
America’s economic resources. 

Fully aware of the responsibilities of the 
office which I have the honor to represent, 
you may be assured that I take comfort in 
the knowledge that I can seek and I have 
the advice, counsel, and cooperative help of 
these two great Americans, 

Traditionally, chambers of commerce are 
organized to promote the best interest of 
the communities they serve. This is as it 
should be. In my part of the country, we 
normally come to annual meetings of the 
chamber of commerce in order to review our 
progress and explore the new opportunities 
that lie before us. I should like to depart 
from that pattern this evening. Rather than 
to be thought of as a formal speaker, I would 
like to be regarded as a visiting neighbor. 

Together, let us think of some of the real 
fundamentals and some of the basic prob- 
lems of our Nation. Let us, if we can, ex- 
plore the American philosophy which results 
in all of the™effort we are making as a 
people. 

The normal processes of change are slow 
and almost imperceptible. The receding 
coastlines, the melting icecaps, the wearing 
down of mountains by processes of erosion, 
almost escape the capabilities of measure- - 
ment. Likewise, the thinking of people, the 
determination of their responsibilities, the 
uprooting of traditional habits of thought 
and action move normally by slow and evo- 
lutionary processes. Because of the events 
of the last decade, we, in this country, have 
had suddenly imposed upon us new and 
enlarged responsibilities for global thinking, 
Because of the economic and military 
strength of our country, we have a sudden 
awareness of new responsibilities. Because 
we represent the last real sanctuary of man’s 
liberty and freedom, we have become the 
world’s champion of this ideology. 

The shrinking of space and time has 
brought us a new awareness of the people 
of the world, their problems, their hopes, 
their fears. It is entirely realistic that we 
should stop every so often in the detail of 
the busy lives we lead toward the implemen- 
tation of the responsibilities of our particu- 
lar task to ask the fundamental questions 
of: Why do we make this effort? Why do 
we prepare to be stronger than any nation 
on the earth? Why do we work so arduously 
to avoid war but to win it if avoidance is 
impossible? Why do we concern ourselves 
with the problems of other people much 
more minutely than ever before? 

The basic answer to these questions, I 
think, lies essentially in an announcement 
made early in the beginning of World War II 
when the leaders of our country gave expres- 
sion to the four freedoms which we and 
the people of the earth require as essential 
to living in peace. 

Because of their significance and our re- 
newed application to the task before us here 
in the hallowed atmosphere of this historic 
city, I should like to review them with you 
again. 

As fundamentals of liberty, as indispens- 
able ingredients to living within the formula 
of man’s right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” we require: freedom of 
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speech, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear, and freedom of worship. I should like, 
briefly, to think with you about each of them, 

Freedom of speech must have never been 
intended to give license to an individual to 
abuse his neighbor or to say the ugly and 
hateful things that could only bring suffer- 
ing and distrust. It must not have meant 
that men should be irresponsible in their 
use of words or their expression of thoughts, 
particularly where any such irresponsibility 
might lead an individual or a nation toward 
undesirable objectives. Rather it must have 
meant the right of man to express his 
thoughtful opinions; his right to participate 
in the forums of debate from which are dis- 
tilled our collective judgment. It must have 
assumed that man would be thoughtful, in- 
tellectually honest, morally courageous, and 
informed before he sought effectively to use 
such a highly regarded human right. 

It behooves us, therefore, to sometimes 
quietly examine in the silent seclusiveness of 
our own chambers how effectively and how 
properly we have used our right to the free- 
dom of speech. How diligently and un- 
selfishly do we inquire into the problems of 
our Government? How willingly do we sub- 
ordinate the interest of ourselves to the in- 
terest of our Nation? How capably do we 
offer our counsel to those who represent us in 
the Halls of State or the Halls of Congress? 
How often do we debate the policies of our 
country both foreign and domestic with no 
thought of how good is this program for 
many? 

With awareness of the common frailty of 
all humanity, we of this great American Na- 
tion, secure in the right of freedom of speech, 
must use it wisely, temperately, courageously, 
and with the effectiveness of informed in- 
telligence if we are to merit the full meas- 
ure of the right we are privileged to enjoy. 

The freedom from want. How harshly the 
sound of this expression must grate upon 
the ears of those who spend large portions 
of their lives in need. How important it 
is that we so utilize the resources of our 
Nation and our world that we bring the 
freedom of want into reality for as many 
people as- possible. Today, in a fearful 
world, large segments of our productive capa- 
bilities are being maintained to sustain our 
force of arms for an imponderable period of 
time. The burden of this responsibility and 
the alternatives which lie before us were 
magnificently expressed by the President of 
the United States in his address before the 
newspaper editors of America on Thursday 
last. Iam sure that it brought renewed hope, 
not only to Americans but to millions abroad. 
We must fervently hope that our national 
suggestions for the establishment of peace 
will be accepted by the totalitarlan power 
of the Soviet Union. 

What is the measure of our problem today? 

If, for an unknown period of time, we must 
continue to be strong—stronger than any 
other enemy on earth—we must dedicate 
our best effort toward the maintenance of 
such military posture as will keep us always 
secure and ready. This we must do within 
the framework of a capitalistic, competitive, 
economic system motiyated by the principles 
of incentive which made this country great. 

Already through two Great Wars and into 
a cold war, we have demonstrated the great 
capability of our productive genius. If war 
ultimately should be unavoidable, we must 
have the strength to win it, and at the same 
time, maintain a dynamic and competitive 
economy. 

If, as we pray, peace should come, we 
should learn to live in a peaceful world with- 
out the specter of surplus or unemployment 
or economic dislocations. 

To me, one of the great unsolved problems 
of this generation in time of peace stems 
from the inability of our capacity to dis- 
tribute, to keep pace with our capacity to 

uce, 

We have learned to make many things and 
make them rapidly, to produce more from 


our acres of land and yet protect the soil, to 
maintain a constant development of new 
techniques and new end items of use. We 
have never adequately learned how to so dis- 
tribute the fruits of our labor that we can 
have an adequate standard of living in this 
country or to make customers of those who 
live abroad. 

_It seems to me altogether fitting that while 
the specter of war and fear of war still hang 
ominously near us, we should devote a sub- 
stantial part of our most capable, construc- 
tive thinking of how we and the other peo- 
ples of the world, if we were blessed with 
the privilege of peace, would enjoy freedom 
from want. 

Here is a whole field for national thinking. 
Looming before us are the problems of debt 
management, fiscal policy, labor and man- 
agement teamwork, world trade, and a host 
of other inherent and allied subjects. We 
cannot explore them here. We must only 
come to the realization that as a free people, 
as a thoughtful people, as the citizens of the 
most responsible nation on earth, we should 
dedicate a part of our thinking, our energy, 
our capabilities, to the determination of how 
we can live in a state of preparedness with 
the dynamic economy and how we can live 
and hope for peace in a world with men now 
enjoying the privilege of freedom from want. 

Freedom from fear. If, from the minds 
and hearts of the people of the world, this 
dread burden could be lifted, how much 
more would be added to human living. 

Of what are we afraid? Primarily fears are 
generated because of things we do not know. 

We do not know the intention of our 
potential enemy. We do not know the awe- 
sorne capability of all of the implements of 
warfare. We do not know the extent to 
which we may be called upon to utilize the 
strength of our men and productive capacity 
in the defense of man’s freedom. These and 
other problems with answers that escape us 
generate the basic fears of a world’s people. 
Here, determined analysis, courageous think- 
ing, and resolute Judgment are indispensable. 

We must arrive at a cold and calculated 
measure of the capabilities that we have at 
hand, the deliberate strain imposed upon 
our economic system by the necessities for 
the maintenance of our military posture, and 
then so utilize our resources of thought and 
things as to give us the assurance that with 
all of the facts we know and that with all 
of the capabilities we enjoy, we have done 
our best. This, and not less, can be expected 
of us. This devotion toward the solution 
of imponderable problems can bring us the 
serene knowledge that comes always from 
the quiet satisfaction of knowing that our 
job has been well done. 

No one can answer the unanswerable nor 
be knowledgeable of the unknown. We can, 
however, have mental security and freedom 
from fear if our every effort and national 
capabilities are dedicated sincerely to doing 
the best we can with what we have in the 
highest order of our intelligence and infor- 
mation. These objectives are not platitudes 
but are realistic criteria in man’s search from 
freedom of fear. 

The freedom of worship. Somewhere out 
of the still quiet comes the voice saying, 
“Come unto Me, all ye who are weak or 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” The 
shackles of the burdens of the days and 
years, the weight of great responsibilities, 
the challenge of every new tomorrow, seem 
to fall like heavy burdens from our back 
if we accept the invitation of One Who knows 
and fully understands the destiny of 
humankind. 

Essentially, it seems to me that one of the 
basic differences between the ideology which 
we represent and that represented by the 
Soviet Union is one that goes beyond political 
significance and extends toward our concep- 
tion of the dignity of man. 

In the totalitarian state the emphasis is 
always placed upon the powers of those who 
govern, Their wills are imposed by all of 
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the artifices of force, influence, and persua- 
sion upon the governed. The relative rights 
of each individual are subjugated to the 
objectives of dictatorial direction. Here in 
America man is an instrumentality made in 
the image of his Maker. He wears the man- 
tle of dignity for he is the creation of an 
immortal hand. His every hope, his every 
heartache, his every aspiration is both im- 
portant and inescapable. Witness, then the 
essential difference. A government of and 
by people whose lives are sacred and gov- 
ernment by dictatorship, responsible only 
to themselves and the judgment of history, 
with people subordinated to policies of power. 

I am also of the opinion that if we are 
to achieve real freedom and real independ- 
ence among all of the nations and the people 
of the earth, it will ultimately rest on some- 
thing higher than words spelled out on 
parchment or paper. It will be endowed as 
well with the significance of man's regarding 
man on the high and common spiritual plane 
that there is something beyond the human 
grasp and that we all have a common destiny 
of immortality. We cannot, within genera- 
tions, wipe out differences in theology, in 
traditions, in historic beliefs, but it does 
seem to be possible to find a common de- 
nominator among races, colors, creeds, and 
nations in man's eternal searching for the 
power beyond life as he knows it. 

By whatever tongue we speak, by what- 
ever design or custom we seek to penetrate 
the veil that shrouds man’s eternity, our 
common searching, our common reaching, 
gives basic hope for peace on earth and good 
will toward men. 

I have tried to touch on some of the areas 
which I think that you and I will have to 
face with determination in the future of this 
great country of ours, It seems to me espe- 
cially significant that I should bring these 
thoughts before you here in Portsmouth, 
For it was within a few short miles of here 
that the first permanent English settlement 
in the New World was founded at Jamestown 
in 1607 and the first representative type of 
government on the American continent was 
established there in 1619. These early set- 
tlers were motivated in a broad sense by the 
four freedoms to which I have previously 
referred. That was their legacy to us and 
that is our heritage. In this tidewater area 
that heritage has been cherished and nur- 
tured through its tender and frail years of 
early development. Largely as a result of 
their efforts in these years of formative 
growth, we now enjoy the four freedoms to 
a full and rich extent. Their efforts in the 
past most assuredly present a dynamic chal- 
lenge to you and to me in the days ahead, 

These four great freedoms of speech, of 
freedom from want, or freedom from fear, 
and freedom of worship will result in a 
blending of all of that in humanity which is 
both practical, realistic, and spiritual. In 
their achievement, man must do his utmost 
with his intelligent competence, the tools in 
his hands, the resources of his country, and 
in the sincerity of his heart, saying: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done.” 


Economy Through Private Ownership of 
Power Plants and Opposition to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, at this 
time, when we should be thinking of 
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economy, I think it advisable for all of 
us to read editorials and newspaper 
articles, as well as various comments by 
individual citizens, dealing with various 
phases of that subject. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “St. Law- 
rence Seaway Is No Road to Economy,” 
which was published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of April 26, and an editorial 
entitled “No More Dream Lands,” pub- 
lished in the Oil City Derrick of April 21. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 
26, 1953] 
ST. LAWRENCE Seaway Is No Roap To 
ECONOMY 

If there ever was a time not to build the 
St. Lawrence seaway at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, that time is now. 

We trust that when President Eisenhower's 
special Cabinet committee reports to him 
on the question of building the seaway, it 
will stress that obvious fact. 

The seaway would cost well over a billion 
dollars. How much more not even its ad- 
vocates know. At this time officials in 
Washington are searching for every possible 
way to cut the cost of government. It 
would seem incredible that a project rejected 
during an administration noted for reckless 
spending should be embraced by one which 
has economy as its urgent goal. 

We hope that Eisenhower’s Cabinet com- 
mittee will give him also the following plain 
facts: 

1. That the seaway project is an attempt 
to tax all the American people for limited 
benefits to a limited region. 

2. That even its proponents admit the St, 
Lawrence is closed to shipping for 5 months 
every year. 

3. That the seaway project has been mis- 
represented to the American people countless 
times in countless ways. 

In the latter connection is the claim that 
it would permit oceangoing vessels to roam 
the Great Lakes. The Buffalo News reveals 
that this notion is a hoax; that the proposed 
channel not only wouldn’t admit many sea- 
going ships, but that Canada is not even 
interested in that angle, but is very much 
interested in having Montreal supplant the 
United States cities which now serve as trans- 
shipment points for ocean-bound cargoes. 

Confirming this point is the testimony of 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, cochairman of 
the International Joint Commission, that the 
general feeling is that far from wanting 
them (oceangoing ship) in, we want them 
out. 

Canada’s right to build waterways to bene- 
fit Canadian ports is undisputed. But there 
is no reason why United States citizens 
should be taxed to take trade away from 
their own ports. 

Economy is the goal in Washington today. 
The St. Lawrence seaway is no road to that 
goal, 

[From the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of April 21, 
1953] 
No More DREAMLANDS 


The Washington Times-Herald recently 
ran a long article on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It pointed out that TVA can 
produce favorable financial reports because 
it can charge off tremendous sums to flood 
control and navigation—and because it allots 
only about 9 percent of its income to States 
and counties in lieu of taxes, whereas private 
electric utilities pay out some 22 percent of 
all their revenues in taxes. 

Then the paper said, “The new Republican 
Congress is not committed to socialism and 


it is looking for ways to reduce taxes. One 
of the first places to look is the TVA. All of 
its power plants should be sold as soon as 
possible to private industry, a step that 
would reduce the national debt by about $1 
billion. Pending completion of the sale, 
TVA power rates should be fixed according to 
realistic accounting methods and all revenue 
from the enterprises should be turned over 
to the Treasury. The taxpayers want no 
more dreamlands.” 

This is squarely in line with the fast- 
growing idea that the Government should 
get out of all commercial business. There 
could be no better way to reduce the national 
debt, to balance the budget, and to reduce 
taxes. Nothing would be lost—regulated 
private enterprise would supply us with all 
the services in abundance, and pay heavy 
taxes for the privilege of doing so. And, 
most important of all, we'd show that we 
aren't just paying lipservice to the cause of 
freedom—we'd be practicing what we preach, 


Unemployment Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, House Resolution 
No. 67, of the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri: 


s “House Resolution 67 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
which will return to the several States 
amounts collected as unemployment tax by 
the Federal Government in excess of grants 
for administration costs of the unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment service 
program 
“Whereas the several States are responsible 

for administration of the unemployment in- 

ve and employment service program; 
an 

“Whereas the Federal Government levies a 
payroll tax of three-tenths of 1 percent on 
employers of eight or more persons to pay the 
administrative costs of such State pro- 
grams; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has col- 
lected since 1937 from Missouri employers for 
the administration of such program over $28 
million more than has been returned to the 
State, while the amounts returned to Mis- 
souri have been grossly inadequate to pro- 
vide flexible administration; and 

“Whereas each State is limited to the 
amount allowed it by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the excess of such tax being di- 
verted for purposes other than intended; and 

“Whereas an inadequate operating fund re- 
stricts service to job seekers in finding work 
and to employers seeking workers, makes ex- 
ceedingly difficult prompt detection of fraud- 
ulent benefit claims, hinders activities to pre- 
vent tax evasions, impairs effectiveness of 
control over disbursements from the unem- 
ployment insurance fund, and circumscribes 
the fulfillment of the objectives of the en- 
tire program: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and hereby is respectfully memo- 
rialized to enact legislation which will— 

“1, Earmark the taxes collected under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act for the pur- 
poses of the employment security program in 
each State; 
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“2. Make reasonable provisions assuring all 
States equitable participation in the allot- 
ment of such funds; 

“3. Transfer to the States for use in the 
employment security program any excess over 
the amounts allocated by the Federal admin- 
istrative agencies with full responsibility 
resting on each State agency for the proper 
use thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States; the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate of the United States, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and each Member of 
the Congress from the State of Missouri.” 

I, William D. Cruce, chief clerk of the house 
of representatives, do hereby certify the above 
and foregoing to be a full, true, and complete 
copy of House Resolution No. 67, offered into 
and adopted by the house of representatives 
on April 17, 1953, as fully as the same appears 
of record in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Missouri this 
17th day of April A. D. 1953. 

WILLIAM D. CRUCE, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, 67th General Assembly. 


Facts Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 


Facts Forum Results Yes, 
Percent 
Is America in imminent danger of a de- 
cisive and fatal A-bomb attack? = ae 
Is a democracy a better type govern- 
ment than a republic? = 
Should income taxes be lowered now? 
Should civil service laws be changed to 
reduce job security of Federal employ- 
CUBE Scien REINE E AE SEAN 63 
Should RFC be abolished? 74 
Should we respond if called upon to stop 
the Communists in Indochina? 
Is Benson's present conduct of the De- 
partment of Agriculture wise? 
Is business courageously presenting the 
cause for freedom?_..............-.- 
Was Ike's appointment of former FBI 
man R. Scott McLeod as “boss of se- 
curity” in the State Department wise? 
Should United States declare the Yalta 
agreements void? 
Is checking the schools and colleges for 
communistic influence overdone? 
Do you favor statehood for Hawai? 
Should America’s point 4 program be 
Sina. 8 61 
Would you favor Ike in an election now 
over the probable Democratic nomi- 


47 


Those who do not vote on a subject are 
not considered in the calculations. The dif- 
ference between the yes percentage and 100 
percent is the percentage voting no.“ 

Poll closed March 25. 
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Catholics and Revision of the U. N. 
Charter—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle from the May 2 issue of America, 
national Catholic weekly, written by 
Rev. Edward A. Conway, S. J., entitled 
“Catholics and Revision of the U. N. 
Charter—I”: 

CATHOLICS AND REVISION OF THE U. N. 

CHARTER— II . 
(By Edward A. Conway) 


The movement for the revision of the 
United Nations Charter seems to be gaining 
momentum both at home and abroad. Last 
March, in Washington, the Friends (Quak- 
ers) Committee on National Legislation rec- 
ommended that Congress, the administra- 
tion and the American people study the 
needed revisions of the United Nations in 
the light of inadequacies revealed in its or- 
ganization and operation to date. Earlier, 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Signora 
Maria Tibaldi Chiesa, with eight others, had 
urged the government to take the lead in 
promoting a charter revision conference in 
1955 under the terms of articles 109 and 
110. From Amsterdam came the word on 
March 26 that the Netherlands Government 
shares the opinion of many members of 
its Parliament that the Netherlands also 
should make thorough preparations for re- 
vision of the U. N. Charter, which will be 
taken up in 1955. It is the Government’s 
intention to set up, within a short time, a 
commission which will have the responsibil- 
ity of finding ways in which the Netherlands 
can constructively cooperate in this project, 
and prepare possible proposals. 

It is safe to surmise that the Catholic 
members of the lower house—30 out of 100— 
had a hand in this pioneer action—as they 
did in the amendment of the Netherlands 
Constitution permitting the ceding of cer- 
tain governmental powers to any future legal 
supranational authority. (America, Decem- 
ber 20, 1952, p. 318.) They will have im- 
portant places on the charter revision com- 
mission. 

There is still no evidence of any active 
American Catholic participation in the cam- 
paign for charter revision. But this writer 
is as convinced as he was last November 
(see Catholics and Revision of the U. N. 
Charter, America, November 29, 1952) that 
they can make important contributions to 
the worldwide debate. It was then sug- 
gested, however, that before joining in the 
general discussion, we American Catholics 
should clarify and bring up to date our own 
thinking on the question. That job should 
be simplified now that the Code of Inter- 
national Ethics is available. 

The original code, as was stated in these 
pages 2 weeks ago (p. 71), was compiled by 
the International Union of Social Studies 
in 1937, and revised in 1948. John Epp- 
stein's English translation was published in 
1953. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the code does not refer explicitly to the 
current movement for charter revision. But 
it does contain principles Catholics need as 
discussion guides regarding revision. What 
is more, a comparative study of the revised 
version and the original text of the code 
would deepen our understanding of the prob- 
lem. Catholic study groups would benefit 
by searching out the reasons for the exten- 


sive revisions, omissions, and additions 
found in the new version, 
THE NATURAL SOCIETY OF STATES 

In both versions, chapter I treats of 
human societies: Family, city, State, inter- 
national. The last section of this chapter 
has undergone significant changes, which 
will be discussed later on. Here let us no- 
tice some paragraphs that have remained 
the same. These offer arguments for the 
juridical organization of the natural society 
of States in terms that must have been star- 
tling in the year 1937. It is extremely re- 
grettable that the original version, com- 
piled by leading Catholic thinkers of 13 
countries, was never published in the United 
States. Had it been required reading in our 
schools and colleges during these past 15 
years, the Catholic community would not 
be plagued today, and non-Catholics scan- 
dalized, by the violent nationalism of so 
many devout but uninstructed Catholics. 
Their ignorance of traditional Catholic 
teaching on international society has pre- 
sented a vacuum into which the professional 
patrioteers have poured their bitter brew 
of completely un-Catholic isolationism and 
xenophobia. 

The following propositions, found in both 
versions, are even more valid today than 
they were in 1937. But our nationalists 
continue to consider them as little short of 
subversive: 

“States must cease to claim that absolute 
independence which nature has not given 
them and which in fact they never pos- 
sessed. Their rights are exactly propor- 
tioned to the mission of protection and as- 
sistance which they exercise in regard to 
their own subjects. They cannot efficacious- 
ly fulfill their mission alone, without the 
help of international society and outside its 
framework.” 

Still being taught in the ethics courses 
of many Catholic colleges is the thesis that 
the state is a perfect society, despite the 
declaration of the code 15 years ago that 
the state is no longer a perfect society, in- 
asmuch as it cannot now give to its sub- 
jects the fullest good of human life (St. 
Thomas) such as the progress of civilization 
and the fruitful resources of an harmoni- 
ously organized international cooperation 
have rendered possible. 

OMISSION IN THE REVISED CODE 

A thought-provoking omission occurs in 
the final section (28) of chapter I of the re- 
vised code. The original text distinguished 
three stages of world society, each of which 
implies its own form of government: 

1. The unorganized stage, in which there 
is no positive social bond between inde- 
pendent and sovereign states, their relations 


being governed merely by certain customary 


rules which they feel bound to obey. 

2. The contractual stage, in which the 
states agree to submit to the authority of an 
international body created by themselves 
and whose sphere of activity they have care- 
fully limited. This is a society which is 
still very imperfect, as it does not include all 
the nations of the world and its governing 
body does not possess full power. 

3. A third stage can be conceived, in which 
the juridical organization of the community 
of peoples would correspond more fully to 
the demands of natural law: a supreme au- 
thority, superior to all states, would govern 
the collective action of the associated na- 
tions and direct it to the common good of 
the human race, in virtue of its own powers 
and not merely by delegation. 

In which of these stages would one place, 
for example, the minimalist, conservative 
program of United World Federalists, Inc.? 
It seeks nothing more than to develop the 
United Nations into a government, federal 
in form and limited in power, asking for it 
only those powers necessary to make, en- 
force, and interpret world laws to maintain 
peace and prevent aggression. All other 
powers UWF would reserve to the national 
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governments, thus guaranteeing to each na- 
tion complete internal sovereignty to manage 
its domestic affairs. To tell the truth, the 
world federalists barely break into the 
which corresponds more fully to the demands 
of natural law. 

The original code was organized according 
to those three stages, separate chapters being 
devoted to Unorganized International So- 
ciety, the Contractual Organization of Inter- 
national Society, and the Organization of 
International Society According to the De- 
mands of Natural Law and Christian Order. 
Since the second of those chapters dealt 
largely with the League of Nations, many 
sections were dropped and others on nation- 
alism and internationalism transferred to 
the next chapter. Lost in the process were 


many sage observations on the League which 


today could be applied almost verbatim to 
the United Nations, another contractual or- 
ganization. An attempt to salvage some of 
those remarks will be made after a brief 
analysis of criticisms of the U. N. Charter 
included in the new edition of the code. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHARTER REVISION 


The revised version concedes, as did the 
original, that it is not for the science of 
ethics to define the precise form which the 
positive society of nations ought to take. 
But it claims it is possible “and indeeed 
necessary to establish the principles in ac- 
cordance with which the value of an inter- 
national institution can be judged and its 
improvement promoted.” The General As- 
sembly of the U. N. is called a purely diplo- 
matic gathering, which could, however, “pro- 
gressively transform itself into a real legis- 
lative assembly, empowered to deal, not with 
matters coming within the exclusive com- 
petence of each state, but with all questions 
of common interest, such as the mainte- 
nance of international order, economic co- 
operation for the common good, the prog- 
ress of social justice or the development of 
international exchanges and means of com- 
munication.” 

The ideal international society, according 
to the revised version, “should have a small- 
er, less cumbersome executive organ, whose 
members, within the limits of the mandate 
conferred upon them, have the power to de- 
cide, act, and give orders in the name of 
the society as a whole.” Therefore it must 
have at its disposal adequate police forces. 
Also, it is “highly desirable that it should be 
entrusted with the direct control, if not 
with the actual ownership, of every institu- 
tion concerned with the production of atomic 
energy.” 

The most distinctive improvement sug- 
gested by the new code concerns the com- 
position of the executive organ. The As- 
sembly should choose “eminent personali- 
ties, of recognized integrity and competence, 
capable of devoting themselves with abso- 
lute loyalty to the interests of the interna- 
tional community.” The present practice of 
accepting representatives of governments 
“may be justified as a necessary expedient 
at the beginning of the endeavor to organ- 
ize a world now imbued with an exaggerated 
notion of national sovereignty; it is indefen- 
sible on ideal and logical grounds.” Of 
course, the veto power of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is consid- 
ered “quite incompatible with the ideal con- 
ception of international authority.” Finally, 
an independent judicial authority is needed, 
and “recourse to its jurisdiction and accept- 
ance of its verdicts ought to be obligatory 
and not merely optional.” 

These are all constructive recommenda- 
tions, but it does seem that the revisers of 
the code have little hope of their early 
acceptance. True, they urge “all good citi- 
zens to support their rulers’ endeavors to 
make continual improvement in the existing 
international organizations.” But nowhere 
do they call those good citizens to take the 
lead in demanding that improvement. Spe- 
culations about the reasons for this almost 
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defeatist attitude must be deferred to a 
later article. 

Now let us consider some parts of the orig- 
inal text omitted in the revised edition. If 
one is disinclined to admit that early revi- 
sion of the Charter is impossible, he can find 
in some of those abandoned sections consid- 
erable encouragement and enlightenment. 

This summoning of Catholics to action, 
for example, is as appropriate today as it was 
in 1937: 

“The existence of a society of states corre- 
sponds to the natural demands of interna- 
tional life and should be juridically organ- 
ized. The [League of Nations] Covenant of 
1919 is merely a preliminary outline of this 
organization [as is, we may add, the Charter 
of the United Nations] and may receive cor- 
rections and alterations as experience sug- 
gests or necessity commands. Least of all 
have Catholics the right to ignore this work 
of adaptation and improvement; on the con- 
trary, they must share in it with all their 
might and good will, in order that humanity 
may one day achieve that magnificent unity 
of universal society which is in the plans of 
Divine Providence and the innermost tend- 
encies of our nature.” (Taparelli d’Azeglio, 
S. J., 1793-1863.) 

Likewise omitted were these paragraphs, 
still pointedly pertinent: 

“The science of ethics cannot content it- 
self with defining the rights and duties of 
nations under the present conditions of in- 
ternational life; it must pave the way to 
further progress by inviting all men of good 
will to complete the work already begun and 
to bring into existence an organization which 
corresponds in the most perfect way possible 
to the true demands of human nature and 
the designs of Divine Providence. 

“Nevertheless, Christian morality does not 
put forward its principle of an ideal inter- 
national society as a substitute for the pres- 
ent League of Nations [read: United Na- 
tions]; rather does it aim at its necessary 
improvement and completion.” 

The authors of the original code were 
aware that the “bold solution implied by a 
more perfect organization of the society of 
states will run counter to many deeply rooted 
prejudices, for it will ask nationalism to make 
sacrifices which no one has yet dared to 
propose.” But, they argued, no matter: 

“Morality is not accustomed to bow down 
before mere opinion; it is not the servant 
of any policy. Its mission is to submit the 
public opinion of nations and the policy of 
those who govern them to the law of reason. 
The ideal it proposes cannot be carried into 
effect immediately; it is nevertheless bound 
to uphold this ideal and to propose it as the 
indispensable condition of a peaceful and 
ordered international life in which all na- 
tionalisms, in agreement and peace with one 
another, will develop under the rule of jus- 
tice and charity.” 

Interpreted in terms of the present situa- 
tion, that seems to say that we Catholics 
have today the obligation of upholding the 
ideal and of proposing those revisions of the 
U. N. Charter which our ethical principles 
reveal as indispensable. Like the League, the 
U. N. is on a purely contractual basis. Ac- 
cording to the original code, “this social con- 
tract between sovereign states is very far 
from being the supple yet strong organiza- 
tion required by an international life based 
on the demands of nature and right.” Prac- 
tically all the structural deficiencies found 
in the League by the authors of the code are 
discernible today in the U. N. If we cail 
attention to them, it is not out of hatred of 
the organization but of a desire to make the 
United Nations supple yet strong enough to 
keep the peace, 

Our doing so at the outset of the debate 
on revision of the Charter may not bring 
about immediate achievement of the ideal. 
But it would discharge the obligation to 
speak up which our possession of a sound, 
systematic, and complete code of interna- 
tional ethics imposes upon us Catholics, 


Gearing Government to Transportation 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day it was my privilege to attend the 
annual luncheon of the Transportation 
and Communication Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

An important address was delivered 
by Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation. 
The title of his address was “Gearing 
Government to Transportation Needs.” 
With this thought in mind, Mr. Murray, 
in a clear, logical, and forceful manner, 
set forth the objectives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its administration 
of the major transportation agencies of 
the executive branch of Government that 
come within the jurisdiction of that 
Department, 

The address was of such a worth-while 
character that I deem it appropriate 
to bring it to the attention of Congress 
and the interested public. In accord- 
ance with the consent granted, I include 
it as part of my remarks. It reads as 
follows: 


GEARING GOVERNMENT TO TRANSPORTATION 
NEEDS 
(By Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation) 

It is my pleasure today to talk with you 
of the Nation’s business and transport 
leaders, about the issues in which we have 
a mutual interest. As you all know, the 
Secretary of Commerce is responsible for the 
administration and coordination of all major 
transport agencies of the executive branch 
of Government, except the Army Corps of 
Engineers. These agencies are the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Inland Waterways Corporation. Some 
have only recently been transferred to the 
Department, - 

The Secretary of Commerce has authorized 
me to supervise and coordinate the Depart- 
ment’s transportation agencies. I propose 
to exercise this responsibility through the 
Agency heads and with the assistance of a 
small group of highly qualified specialists 
who will serve as my policy advisers in the 
several fields of transportation. 

Effective integration of the several De- 
partment transportation activities cannot 
be achieved overnight. But I am convinced 
that the provision of clear administrative 
authority will in time lead to the develop- 
ment of a balanced and consistent trans- 
portation program. I realize, too, that we 
cannot hope to be successful in this objec- 
tive without the counsel and cooperation of 
men such as you who are thoroughly familiar 
with our Nation’s transportation needs. 

The new administration has made clear 
the overall policies it will pursue. Accord- 
ingly, in our formulation of transportation 
policies and programs we will be guided by 
such basic principles as the need for— 

A minimum degree of Government par- 
ticipation consistent with the requirements 
of the economy, national security, and fiscal 
policy; 

Private ownership and operation of basic 
facilities; 

Elimination of Government duplication; 
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Proper balance between Federal and State 
responsibilities. Many people in the Federal 
Government today are not aware of the 
capacities of State and municipal govern- 
ments. Our policies must have a review by 
those who are aware of these capacities; 

Encouragement of private initiative in 
transport development; 

Effective and economical administration. 

It is our purpose to review and evaluate 
carefully the Department's transportation 
program in keeping with these broad princi- 
ples. Here are a few of the things we want 
to find out: The appropriate role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the transportation field; 
the primary powers which should be left with 
or restored to the States; measures for as- 
suring the most effective use of Government 
funds in transportation development activi- 
ties and mobilization planning; the proper 
division and priority of Federal expenditures 
among the several forms of transportation; 
the extent to which existing Government 
transportation policy creates unfair com- 
petitive conditions and complicates the reg- 
ulatory process; and the extent to which 
charges should be imposed for the use of the 
Government-provided transportation facili- 
ties and services. 

We want to determine the minimum of 
essential transportation services that should 
be provided by the Government. We want 
to find what better can be done by private 
industry. You can help us in this under- 
taking with your suggestions and ideas. 

In the light of the guiding principles I 
have outlined, and appropriate standards de- 
rived from them, we wish to determine which 
segments of the Department’s transport 
programs should be retained, which should 
be discarded, and where our emphasis should 
be shifted in order to permit concentration 
on current problems, Pending determina- 
tion of long-range policy, we shall make 
every effort to tighten up the administration 
of existing programs in order to achieve max- 
imum results from the taxpayer's dollar and 
to assure the greatest benefits to the users 
of Government-provided facilities. 

From our program reviews, we propose to 
find reasonable firm answers to pressing 
questions in the fields of Federal highway, 
aviation, and merchant-marine policy, and 
in other fields where the Department's ac- 
tivities are related to national-transporta- 
tion policy. These answers will be reflected 
in remedial action wherever the Department 
can take such action directly, and in con- 
crete proposals to the Congress for solutions 
to problems on which direct action is not 
possible. 

In the aviation field, one major task is re- 
evaluation of the Federal airport program. 
We intend to ascertain whether or not there 
is a fundamental need for Federal financial 
participation in the construction of airports 
to meet private, commercial, and military 
needs; and, if so, the nature, extent, and 
location of such needs. 

Several important aspects of the Federal- 
aid airport program warrant special mention. 
Civil aviation has not developed in the pat- 
tern predicted in 1946 when the Federal Air- 
port Act was passed. Commercial flying has 
grown rapidly, while the volume of flying in 
light planes is far below that anticipated. 
Although these developments have been con- 
sidered to some extent in recent airport 
planning, their significance has not been 
fully evaluated. Moreover, airport funds 
have not been adjusted closely enough to 
actual needs. Federal airport aid has been 
spread too thinly to be of optimum benefit to 
communities. In some instances the CAA 
airport grants have been far too small to 
constitute a material advantage to cities. 
Here are some annual grants: (1) Charles- 
ton, $10,000; (2) Chicago, Ill., $300,000;. (3) 
Helena, Mont., $646; (4) Topeka, Kans., 
$20,000; (5) Springfield, Mo., $3,600. 

In other cases, the Federal contribution 
to total airport cost, even though sizable, 
was not really a vital factor in the decision 
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to undertake a new project. The Federal- 
aid share of the total cost of these airports, 
for instance, was: Pittsburgh, $2,990,000; 
Philadelphia, $2,620,000; Baltimore, $2,482,- 
000. Those of you who know municipal 
finance will question the impact of this pro- 
gram as it has worked out. 

Appropriations up to $100 million annually 
were authorized in the Federal Airport Act. 
Whether right or wrong, the limit on the 
annual authorizations set forth under the 
act led the local authorities to expect a 
Federal program of major proportions. In 
this anticipation, many local sponsors 
planned or entered into corresponding finan- 
cial arrangements. But actual appropria- 
tions have sagged from a high of $45 million 
in fiscal 1947 to a low of $14 million in fiscal 
1953. Distribution of a sum as small as the 
1953 appropriation to the various States and 
communities seeking airport funds obviously 
results in extreme dilution of the total ap- 
propřfātion, and in the opinion of many 
aviation officials, has in fact served as a de- 
terrent to proper airport development. This 
is especially true when viewed in the light 
of the relatively large investment for new 
airports which municipalities have provided, 
For example, of the total Federal airport 
funds subject to apportionment, Delaware 
would receive $11,994; West Virginia, $87,- 
702; and Ohio, $278,924, for distribution. 

At a time of short cash supply, it is vital 

for the future of aviation to obtain full 
value from available funds. In the best in- 
terests of aviation, a thorough reevaluation 
of the Federal airport program is desirable 
at this time. Apparently this feeling is 
widely shared outside the Department, as a 
number of representatives have offered their 
cooperation in the proposed reappraisal. 
We appreciate this cooperation. Accordingly, 
an industry committee encompassing all 
segments has been established to work with 
the Department on this project. Pending 
the completion of this work, we have pro- 
posed an appropriation for fiscal 1954 of 
$22.7 million for liquidation of prior year's 
contract authorization, which with previous 
appropriated funds will liquidate all com- 
mitments due this fiscal year. We are not 
going to default on any proper approved 
project. 
We are also examining the Department's 
airways program. Im this case, too, it will 
be necessary to weigh proposed expenditures 
against the Administration's policy of pro- 
gressing toward a balanced budget, consid- 
ering not only the public interest in safe 
and reliable air travel but also the benefits 
accruing to aviation. Across-the-board cuts 
have not been made in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration fiscal 1954 budget, and in 
fact we have requested expansion of some 
necessary airway and safety functions in- 
volving additional personnel. 

It is not difficult for a Government agency 
to overregulate and to involve itself in 
management decisions. We asked represent- 
atives of the airlines to let us know: 

1, What functions are being performed 
today by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion which are unnecessary and should be 
elimitated? 

2. What functions of CAA could be ab- 
sorbed by the air carriers immediately? 

3. What functions should be absorbed by 
the carriers in the future for the further 
improvement of CAA efficiency and safety 
and efficiency of carrier operations? 

4. What changes in organization of the 
CAA would improve the efficiency of CAA 
and permit it to serve the industry in a 
safer and more efficient manner? 

These suggestions have just been received 
after 4 weeks’ discussion by representatives 
of 29 carriers, including top executives of 
many of these companies. They are now in 
process of examination. This type of coop- 
eration will benefit both industry and Gov- 
ernment, but more importantly, will better 
serve the public interest. 


Another important assignment will be a 
review of the Federal-aid highway program. 
During the past 20 years the principle of 
Federal-aid has been extended to include 
activities obviously not contemplated in 
the 1921 Federal Highway Act. 

Today many proposals have been advanced 
for new Federal policy in the highway field. 
The diversity of suggested changes in policy 
is indicated in proposals to increase Federal 
participation in projects on the Interstate 
System, Federal aid for toll-road construc- 
tion, to proposals to repeal the Federal excise 
taxes on motor fuels. 

It would be natural that the Federal role 
in highway aid would be examined in the 
light of overall administration policy regard- 
ing Federal-State relationships. 

Here also in our desire for most efficient 
and economical administration of this large 
program we have already taken steps. I am 
pleased to tell you that as of yesterday a 
management survey by people out of Gov- 
ernment got under way. 

In the maritime field we are investigating 
the possibility of revising the administra- 
tion of certain construction subsidy provi- 
sions of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act. For 
example, we mean to encourage the financing 
through private institutions, of the appli- 
cant’s portion of new ship construction. I 
am happy to report ship operators are co- 
operating with us in this endeavor. It would 
be a happy day for our merchant marine if 
we were able to interest private financing in 
this phase of shipping. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should remove itself from this lend- 
Ing activity just as rapidly as possible. We 
still have some problems with which you 
are familiar to work out but I am hopeful 
we will get them resolved. 

In addition, merchant marine policies will 
be reviewed to determine whether the under- 
lying objectives of such policies are con- 
sistent with the overall responsibilities of 
this country in the contemporary world set- 
ting of diplomatic and national-security ob- 
jectives. More specifically, we shall explore 
such problems as: The operating-differential 
subsidy program; the administrative proce- 
dures governing the operating- and construc- 
tion-differential subsidies; block obsolescence 
in the United States shipping indus- 
try; United States policy concerning inter- 
coastal and coastwise shipping. 

The first two problems are already under 
study by the ocean shipping panel of the 
Transportation Advisory Council of this De- 
partment. This panel is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all segments, geographical and 
functional, of the industry. It is urgent 
and essential that this group reconcile their 
many and traditional differences in the over- 
all interest of a strong, privately operated 
merchant marine. 

We propose also to examine the other re- 
lated transportation activities under the De- 
partment of Commerce, including the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the Weather Bur- 
eau, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The Department has a strong interest in the 
inland waterway field, even though our di- 
rect participation is limited to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. This Government 
corporation is engaged in activity. directly 
competitive with other carriers, Our aim 
to remove the Government from normal 
business operations is reflected in the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of Commerce 
of his intention to sell the Federal Barge 
Lines to private enterprise. Bids for pur- 
chasing this property are currently being 
received. 

We recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment must, or is best able to, provide certain 
types of transportation facilities and serv- 
ices, but this does not mean that such assist- 
ance should be furnished free to direct bene- 
ficiaries. In this connection we have under 
way a study on the practicability of reim- 
bursement for use of Federally-provided 
facilities and services. 

In passing may I emphasize that we have 
no desire to absorb the economic regula- 
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tory functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, or the 
Federal Maritime Board. In fact, we do not 
propose to intervene in the deliberations of 
these agencies except and to the extent that 
the interests of the Department are direcly 
involved. However, if it appears appropriate 
we shall report to Congress any points of con- 
flict that we may find to exist between regu- 
latory and promotional objectives of a 
national transportation policy. 

I have briefly outlined the major principles 
which will govern the Department's efforts 
in the transportation field and some of the 
questions with respect to Government trans- 
portation activities which are urgently in 
need of constructive answer. 

Certain of these points merit reemphasis. 
Our work and the administration of the 
taxpayers’ funds entrusted to our care will 
be increasingly directed to the encourage- 
ment and development of an efficient and 
adequate privately owned and operated 
transportation system. Our aim is less gov- 
ernment and more private operation. We 
favor Federal participation only where it is 
clearly demonstrated that such activity is es- 
sentially and fully justified. Within our 
jurisdiction, we will seek to stamp out harass- 
ment by over-regulation or over-restriction. 
We do not believe we should engage in deci- 
sions that properly belong to private man- 
agement. It is our aim to define clearly the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
transportation and to employ the most ef- 
ficient management techniques to assure 
that necessary Government activities will 
be conducted at the lowest possible cost. 
This is the traditional method of business 
at work. 

The transportation facilities and promo- 
tional activities of the Federal Government 
serve business through the many industries 
dependent on aviation, highways, water, and 
rail transportation. The Department of 
Commerce will use the partnership of busi- 
ness in its endeavor to make these services 
more economical and more useful. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
April 27, 1953, in Washington, D. C., the 
new Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Honorable Rogert M. Kyes, addressed the 
41st annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
speech was an excellent outline of the 
point of view and the program of the new 
civilian leadership in the Pentagon. Un- 
doubtedly there will be some who will 
launch attacks on the new economy and 
efficiency program in the Army, -Navy, 
and Air Force as proposed by the new 
administration but in my opinion the 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
will have complete faith and trust in 
their decisions and actions. This plan, 
if followed, will produce a sound national 
defense setup with less expenditures 
from the Federal Treasury. It is a 
privilege to extend the text of this ad- 
dress as a part of my own remarks: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE ASPECTS 
(By Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense) 

The theme of your conference, “A posi- 

tive approach to peace” is commendable and 
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timely. All of us hold firmly in our hearts 
to the fervent hope that peace will come 
soon and that it will be lasting. 

There can be no doubt but that the pri- 
mary objective of the United States in the 
world today is the establishment of an 
atmosphere of peace among all nations in 
order that men may divert their efforts and 
their thinking toward the achievement of 
rising standards of living for all people. 

Experience, however, has taught us that 
peace and war are separated only by the 
thin tissue of human faith and under- 
standing. 

No matter how strong our yearning, we 
must not become so fascinated by the dove 
of peace that we overlook the circling hawk 
awaiting the opportunity to strike its prey. 
We must be ever ready to counter any preda- 
tory force which casts its shadow upon free 
people. 

However, in our efforts to obtain peace and 
security, we should be ever conscious of the 
delicate balance we must maintain between 
our desire for security for the free peoples of 
the world and qur. economic capabilities. 

Military strength and economic strength 
are inseparable. The sustained striking 
power of the military is no greater than the 
economic body from which it derives its 
vitality. 

If we do not maintain sufficient military 
posture to deter our potential enemies, we 
shall have lost the peace. 

If we do not maintain our economic 
capabilities, we shall have lost our way of 
life. 

If we pursue an inefficient approach to 
national security, we shall have lost both. 

Because we are a democratic people and 
love our peaceful pursuits, we are not mili- 
tary minded. When forced into conflict, 
however, we support our fighting men with 
all the knowledge and energy at our com- 
mand, for together we have a grim determi- 
nation to win. 

The pages of history indicate that once 
victory is won, we turn our backs on 
thoughts of war, and give our full atten- 
tion to the peaceful pursuits which have 
made America great, 

You will remember that at the end of the 
Second World War, we engaged in a process 
of rapid demobilization, Thereafter and 
before Korea our military posture was per- 
mitted to deteriorate. 

Then came Korea in June of 1950. On 
December 19, 1950, a state of national emer- 
gency was proclaimed. Mobilization target 
dates were set. Huge sums of money were 
appropriated. The military services at- 
tempted to commit these funds as rapidly 
as possible. The long and tedious processes 
of placing our military contracts absorbed 
precious time. Industry proceeded with dis- 
patch once it received the authorization 
upon which it could start into action. 

Men of industry remember well the exag- 
gerated figures for requirements and the 
unrealistic schedules with which they were 
confronted by the military. Planning, tools, 
equipment, and facilities were to be based 
upon these theoretical programs. 

With this onrush of orders came the drive 
for an industrial mobilization base founded 
upon the same theoretical calculations. 

Industry turned to the task of doing its 
best to meet the production targets set by 
the military. 

Then came the period of so-called cut- 
backs, stretch-outs, and program changes, 
which had the effect of bringing unrealistic 
planning closer to the possibility of realistic 
accomplishment, Fantastic paper targets 
crumbled before the realities of the situation. 
Even today there are still huge sums of 
money obligated to be spent for items which 
have not yet been fabricated, nor will be for 
some time. 

Unrealistic requirements, poor planning 
and inefficient execution all combined with 
the short span of time to cause waste of 
money, poor utilization of manpower, un- 


necessary drain of materials from the civil- 
ian economy, and the inefficient use of tools, 
equipment, and facilities. 

Then, too, when dollars became abundant, 
the military, after slim years, refilled its 
storehouses and installations with many 
items more easily procured but not of vital 
importance to national security. For exam- 
ple, most of us would question the combat 
capabilities of a year’s surplus supply of cal- 
culating machines. 

With the passing of each day, our money 
tended to lose its value. The goods and 
services sharply increased in cost. We could 
not buy as much security with our dollars 
when inflation began taking its toll. Even 
more regrettable is the fact that such an 
approach to national security has left us with 
many imbalances in our program, 

We have been and we are paying dearly 
for two mistaken conceptions with respect 
to national security. First: unsound and 
unrealistic calculations of requirements for 
materials, equipment, and supplies on the 
part of the military. Second: a neglect of 
the needs of a minimum military posture in 
time of peace. 

The soldier is trained from the time he 
enters the service to be certain of an ample 
supply of the materials and equipment re- 
quired for his assigned missions. If you were 
in his position and had his training, you 
might take the same view. 

So this conception finds its way into the 
tables of requirements used by the military. 
As these pass from one echelon to another, 
through the maze, each working level ap- 
pears to add safety margins, pipelines, and 
attrition factors, until the inflation of figures 
is inevitable. One mobilization plan re- 
sulted in requirements over and above assets 
on hand which would cost $530 billion for 
hard goods alone. This plan based on a hard- 
goods production in 1952 of $78 billion, 
would have taken all of American industry 
more than 6 years to produce if it had the 
proper tools, manpower, and facilities. 

You may be surprised to learn that Ameri- 
can industry produced, and this country 
shipped to Europe, twice as much material 
as was used in the European theater in 
World War II, 

On the other hand, we, as civilians, must 
take our share of the blame for the condi- 
tions that resulted in part from the neglect 
of our military posture. Such a process re- 
peated too often can result in consequences 
which make one shudder to ponder. 

Therefore, as civilians, we must cease to 
cut the military to the bone in time of peace, 
while on the other hand, we permit them to 
utilize our resources unnecessarily in time 
of war as a result of inflated requirements. 

If we insist that the military abandon their 
present attitude as claimants for absolute 
requirements without responsibility for eco- 
nomic consequences, we should also insist 
that the civilian attitude of irresponsibility 
between wars should be abandoned. 

Too few of us have a real conception of 
the substantial portion of our economic vi- 
tality that is siphoned away as a result of 
our past approach to military programs, 

A few facts will give you some order of 
magnitude. 

For example, the Army alone now has on 
hand and on order for distribution through 
the depot system, goods having a value sub- 
stantially greater than the total value of all 
inventories in the hands of all manufac- 
turers of all things within the United States. 

The expenditures of the Army and the Air 
Force during the current fiscal year are each 
expected to equal or exceed the total net 
income of all farm operators in the United 
States during 1952, while Navy expenditures 
are equivalent to more than three-fourths 
of the total farm income. 

The current replacement value of the cap- 
ital assets of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding land and buildings of military in- 
stallations, and inventories of supplies and 
equipment of the services, is more than 38 
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times the total assets of the largest corpo- 
ration in the United States. 

Total expenditures for the Department of 
Defense, including military assistance pro- 
grams, will amount during the current fiscal 
year to a total equal to the combined dollar 
sales of the 22 largest industrial manufac- 
turing corporations in the United States— 
this means all corporations with individual 
sales of one billion or more in 1952. 

The Armed Forces now include over 4.800. 
000 people—3,500,000 military personnel and 
1,300,000 civilian employees. This is equal 
to the combined populations of the cities of 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, III.; and Dallas, Tex. 

The civilian employment alone is almost 
144 times the employment of the entire au- 
tomobile manufacturing industry. 

Today, the research and development being 
carried on by the military substantially ex- 
ceeds the total being carried on in the 
United States by private industry with its 
own funds. Our research and development 
program is estimated to cost us about the 
equivalent of the total income for the year 
1950-51 for all colleges and universities, pub- 
lic and private, used for educational and 
general purposes in the United States, 

Everyone will agree that until peace is an 
established fact throughout the world, we 
must be prepared with adequate military 
strength to cope successfully with any threat 
to our national security. ` 

It does not follow, however, that we can- 
not maintain such a position without con- 
tinuing the drain on our resources that we 
have experienced in the past, 

Most people familiar with the Defense De- 
partment are conscious of the duplication 
and inefficiency that exists. There has been 
much oral and written discussion; there have 
been a host of investigations. It is said 
that surveys and reports discussing the varl- 
ous problems of the military services have 
cost millions of dollars, and would fill a 
wing of the Pentagon. The list of com- 
mittees and panels in printed form would 
take on the proportions of the telephone 
book of a large city. d 

But with all these, we have failed to solve 
our problem and have perhaps added to the 
confusion, 

By what process, then, can we find a suc- 
cessful solution? 

We must first put our problem into proper 
perspective. This country is fortunate to 
have some of the greatest military leaders 
in the world. Fine and sincere people, both 
military and civilian, who love their country 
as you do are in substantial majority 
throughout the military establishment, 
They are just as much the victims of the 
system as you, the taxpayers, may consider 
yourselves. 

They need your help not your criticism. 

One of the difficult problems for the serv- 
ices is that of procurement. While there 
are definite weaknesses in the armed serv- 
ices procurement system, the military has 
received much criticism to which they are 
not entitled. They are forced to contend 
with a complexity of laws and regulations, 
some of which were passed in the depression 
of 1930-32 furthering certain objectives not 
entirely or directly related to the needs of 
military procurement. These have not only 
caused procurement delays, but in many 
cases, have forced the procurement officers 
to award contracts to marginal and sub- 
standard sources, in whose ability they had 
little confidence, 

If we expect the military to do an effective 
job of procurement comparable to that of 
American industry, we must give them the 
same opportunity to do so. If we are to have 
efficient policies and methods of stock control 
and distribution, we must assist them in in- 
stituting these modern practices familiar to 
American industry and commerce, 

They, in turn, must cooperate by utilizing 
commercial items wherever practical for 
nonmilitary services. Specifications and re- 
quirements for both tactical and nontactical 
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items must be derived from intelligent 
thinking and sound judgment. 

They must also fully cooperate in driving 
out wasteful practices throughout the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Also, we must remedy the greatest short- 
coming of the Military Establishment if we 
are to get the most of our defense dollars. 

Sound planning and efficient execution not 
only require clear lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility, proper relations between line 
and staff in an organization but, most im- 
portant, sound and adequate management, 
Though your Department of Defense is the 
largest organization in the world, it has only 
a handful of men whose abilities, knowledge, 
and experience approach the requirements 
of such a task. No organization has ever 
been strong, successful, and efficient without. 
the creative leadership that comes from a 
management group sufficient in number in 
relation to the size of the organization, and 
well balanced as to qualifications to meet 
the complex problems that must be solved. 

Once the Secretary of Defense is provided 
with adequate management support to han- 
dle the task, more rapid progress can be 
made toward creating a hard-hitting, effec- 
tive, and economical organization for na- 
tional security. 

Now let us turn to a subject which is of 
vital interest to every one of the communi- 
ties which you represent throughout the 
United States—that of the industrial mobi- 
lization base. When we think about Amer- 
ican industry, we must remember that the 
United States is primarily a Nation of small 
business; we must also remember that the 
quantity and complexity of the weapons and 
equipment required for national defense 
make it fortunate that we also have some 
big businesses. Therefore, to marshal our 
industrial capacity, we must utilize a proper 
blend of both, ; 

An effective base for industrial mobiliza- 
tion is essential, as well as a minimum stock- 
pile of matériel. We must maintain a care- 
ful balance between weapons that are im- 
mediately required if war occurs, and the 
lead times necessary to produce in quantity 
weapons of proven design from existing or 
readily available capacity. 

Technological progress with respect to new 
weapons and equipment makes this a desir- 
able policy, rather than risk the stockpiling 
of end items that deteriorate, or quickly be- 
come outmoded and obsolete. 

When choosing organizations, large or 
small, which will comprise the mobilization 
base, there are six principles that should be 
kept in mind. 

First, it is essential that the organization 
have the management and technical knowl- 
edge required to efficiently and successfully 
accomplish the production task to be as- 
signed. 

Second, it must have available facilities 
and equipment, or by reasonable addition to 
existing facilities have the capacity required 
both as to quality and adequacy. 

Third, it should be sufficiently well fi- 
nanced so that it will need only to supple- 
ment its capital and not expect to rely com- 
pletely on the various forms of government 
assistance. 

Fourth, there must be a sufficient reser- 
voir of manpower with the ability and skill 
required for efficient production. 

Fifth, based on the nature of equipment 
to be produced, no facility should be estab- 
lished which falls below the requirements 
of a minimum economic production unit. 

Sixth, an organization should not be given 
more defense business than it can efficiently 
handle. It is generally accepted principle, 
depending upon the type of business, that a 
company cannot assimilate more than three 
or four times its civilian dollar volume in 
military production. 

In addition, there are other considerations. 
Under conditions of potential atomic war- 
fare, a reasonable dispersal of facilities is 


desired, but in no case should this be car- 
ried to the extreme of unnecessary dis- 
sipation of our productive capacity. 

A well-considered mobilization base must, 
of necessity, have the elements of quantity 
and quality in proper proportion. To ac- 
complish this effectively, it is necessary to 
consider this on an item-to-item basis. 
Since approximately 700 items constitute 75 
percent of the major production problems, a 
selective approach is within the realm of 
practical accompli ent. 

With respect to the mobilization base, it 
is necessary to make a complete review of our 
present position to determine the effective- 
ness of past planning, the results obtained, 
and its true quality in the light of industrial 
experience, Thus, we can validate our in- 
dustrial mobilization base. 

Undoubtedly such a review will bring to 
light facilities which do not meet the prin- 
ciple requirements of a sound base. Also, 
certain gaps may appear which should be 
filled. In many instances we shall be able 
to obtain greater capacity through balancing 
tools and machinery, better cycling of man- 
power, and more effective phasing of supply 
with respect to materials and subcontracted 
parts or components. 

Now that peak production for military re- 
quirements will be reached within the lead 
times of the respective items, it becomes 
highly important that we take into account 
the preservation, through continued opera- 
tion, of basic pilot lines insofar as practical. 
It is equally important that we give careful 
consideration to maintaining, insofar as it 
can be practically achieved, the health of in- 
dustries particularly vital to national defense 
which do not have full opportunity to share 
in civilian production. The aircraft indus- 
try is an example of this type. We must 
avoid for them, and for the good of the Na- 
tion, insofar as possible, a shutdown such 
as they experienced after World War II. A 
careful projection of requirements over a 
period of time and close cooperation between 
industry and the Defense Department will 
be necessary to achieve this result, 

Because in some instances the mobiliza- 
tion base is too widely diffused, there will be 
situations where a sufficient quantity of the 
item manufactured is not required to main- 
tain a minimum economic production flow 
in all facilities. In these cases certain of the 
facilities will be forced to stop production, 
and, where necessary for the maintenance 
of the mobilization base, arrangements will 
be made for standby, while in others the tools 
will be handled in such a manner as to as- 
sure their availability. The general policy 
will be that of retaining the low-cost pro- 
ducer of desired goods as against the high- 
cost producer, 

Careful attention will also be given to the 
problem of long-lead-time tools and other 
factors necessary to an effective mobiliza- 
tion base within the funds available for such 
purposes. 

In the days that lie ahead many decisions 
will be made by those charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of national defense. You may 
be certain that they will be carefully weighed 
when they affect material things. When 
they affect people, human understanding 
will also play its part. 

The greatness of the American people has 
been demonstrated through the pages of his- 
tory by their ability to produce a great leader 
with the qualities necessary to best deter- 
mine the proper course to be taken at times 
of vital decision. 

In President Eisenhower we have not only 
a great statesman, but a great military leader 
of demonstrated capacity. He more than 
any other person in the United States is 
fitted to truly assess the world situation and 
the requirements of a sound military pro- 
gram. 

We have today a powerful striking force 
capable of dealing devastating blows to any 
nation that may challenge our freedom. 
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What better testimony can there be to our 
military strength than the fact that we can 
openly discuss our weaknesses, 

We never need fear any nation in the world 
so long as we cherish the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation was founded. 

It is from our love of freedom that we 
derive our vitality. Freedom, in terms of 
American history, has meant the effective 
and successful course of an activity under- 
taken by a group of people who, with a clear 
ambition in view, combined for the task, 
fitted themselves for action, and achieved 
the desired goal. Freedom is a dynamic 
action whether it be material or of the spirit. 
Its roots are in life itself, and its fruits are 
born of human activity. 

We Americans have created a great coun- 
try. We have created a standard of living 
matched by no other nation. We have cre- 
ated a way of life which has bound us one 
to another as no other people have ever 
been bound together. We have gained so 
much over the years, let us keep what we 
have. Let us go forward with the ingenuity 
for which our people are noted, that we may 
leave our children a Nation that is safe to live 
in, a way of life that will bring them deep 
satisfaction, and a memory of our deeds of 
which they can be justly proud. 


The Case of the Censorious Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Harper's magazine: 


THE Easy CHAIR— THE CASE OF THE 
CENSORIOUS CONGRESSMEN 
(By Bernard DeVoto) 

Last May the House of Representatives be- 
came aware that there was one field at which 
it had not directed its investigatory power. 
So it appointed a select committee, with 
Congressman GaTHINGs, of Arkansas, as 
chairman, to “conduct a study and investi- 
gation of current pornographic literature.” 
The committee has now published its report; 
it makes interesting reading. 

Interesting but difficult, and some day 
Congress should investigate congressional 
prose. This report is so ineptly written that 
in some places I cannot make out what the 
committee is trying to say. Thus it declares 
that the first amendment “was adopted only 
after a long and acrimonious debate.” And 
“even as far back as 1789, the idea of grant- 
ing unrestricted liberty of speech and publi- 
cation was a moot question of no mean 
proportions. The Founding Fathers evidently 
realized that what was meant to be liberty 
could readily be transmuted by unscrupulous 
persons into license.” 

This drifts unattached in midair. How is 
it to be construed? Is the committee saying 
that the fathers decided this “moot ques- 
tion” wrongly? Did they err when they 
wrote freedom of tre press into the Consti- 
tution? I judge that this is what the com- 
mittee means. For the burden of what !t 
goes on to say is that we had better put 
some restrictions on freedom of publication 
that the fathers refused to. 

Does the committee, then, favor censor- 
ship? It says repeatedly that it does not. 
Thus, page 12, a practical solution consist- 
ent with adequate safeguards against possible 
violation of the constitutional rights of free 
speech is the aim of the committee and 
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never has it entertained any thought of 
Federal censorship of the press.” Just as 
often, however, it entertains exactly such 
thoughts in the plain view of everyone. 
Page 17, “It follows logically that any effort 
by Congress * * * should be directed to- 
ward the publishers (of objectionable litera- 
ture) either from the angle of statutory 
provisions or through self-imposed control 
if such is possible.” Any effort of Congress 
from the angle of statutory provisions would 
be Federal effort. Any statutory provisions 
directed at publishers would be censorship. 

Or take this, which immediately precedes 
the denial which I have quoted from page 12. 
The committee quotes Mr. Douglas M. Black 
as saying that the publishers’ council believes 
there are enough Federal and local laws on 
the books now to take care of obscene litera- 
ture if they are properly enforced. Then the 
committee says, “This seems to say in effect 
that if there is a law existing against the 
commission of a particular crime it is all 
right to commit the crime, if you can get 
away with it.” I suppose that righteousness 
exempts the committee from dealing intel- 
ligently with what Mr. Black has said, and 
even from characterizing it honestly; I sup- 
pose the gentlemen do not believe that it is 
all right to violate the Hatch Act while run- 
ning for Congress if you can get away with 
the violation. But I read this as saying 
that we have not got enough laws to do the 
job and therefore need additional ones. 

The committee studied comic books, 
cheesecake or girlie magazines, and pocket- 
size paper-bound books. It heard testimony 
about the first two evils but devoted most of 
its attention to the third. Let me say right 
here that what the report says about pocket- 
books spotlights an embarrassing dilemma: 
either the committee is intolerably ignorant 
or else it is deliberately making intolerable 
misrepresentations. “This type of writing,” 
the report says, “has now reached a stage 
where it has become a serious menace to 
the social structure of the Nation.” It may 
be news to you that the blonde in her 
underwear who adorns the cover of Silas 
Marner at the newsstand has undermined 
American society, but you have worse to 
learn. The committee prints an unsigned 
letter from the combat zone in Korea which 
Says that “most.of the reading the Army 
provides us is filth and adultery.” It ap- 
pears to accept the statement, which must 
interest the Army, that this filth has all 
but destroyed our first line of defense and 
the further one, which should interest an- 
other House Committee, that it has left us 
open to dangers far worse than communism. 

The committee says that publishers, mean- 
ing chiefly the reprint houses, “are resource- 
ful public enemies, parasites on the free- 
press privilege.” It regards such inflam- 
matory language as justified by the speed 
with which the parasites have worked their 
will on us. Mrs. ST. GEORGE, who lives in 
Tuxedo and represents the 29th Congres- 
sional District of New York, “can remember 
very well that 10 years ago so-called smutty 
literature was unknown in this country.” 
One reason for this swift success is “a gen- 
eral lack of awareness of the problem in its 
modern form (presumably 25-cent books), 
its scope, magnitude, and techniques.” 
There is a tendency to make light of the 
problem and to look on those who are dis- 
turbed by it as professional reformists or 
bluenoses. But we are given leave to hope: 
various watchers on the walls have recog- 
nized the danger and the committee acknowl- 
edges (p. 35) that the most heartening sign 
50 ed is the existence of the committee it- 
self. 


But public apathy is not most to blame, 


we gather from the report; the courts are. 
The committee says that they have developed 
a new legal philosophy. It serves as the basis 
for excuse to print and circulate the filthiest, 
most obscene literature without concurrent 
literary value to support it ever known in 


history. Be damned to such philosophy, and 
the committee sets out to undermine the 
decisions that over the past 30 years have 
modernized the laws relating to obscenity. 
Decadence began with Judge Woolsey's de- 
cision in the Ulysses case, which on appeal 
was affirmed by Judge Hand. This double 
charter of obscenity “is as elastic as rubber 
in its interpretative susceptibility and sup- 
plies the purveyors of obscenity with an ex- 
cuse regardless of what is the degree of ob- 
scenity involved, and r es every book to 
be judged ‘separately, an almost impossible 
task.” 


Look at that wretched sentence again; its 
murkiness conceals the end to which all ob- 
scenity crusades come. To judge books 
separately is an almost impossible task. 
Then what? Then this: we must legally 
define a class of books, to-wit those that are 
pornographic, which shall be denied pub- 
lication and circulation. How, without 
judging it, can we know that a book is porno- 
graphic? Apparently it will be enough if 
a cop, a district attorney, a professional re- 
formist, a Congressman, or (in one of the 
committee’s recommendations) a postmaster, 
if anyone says that it is. Whether or not 
the committee knows it, that is how its 
thesis invariably works out, except under 
the court decisions it is trying to overthrow. 
Whether or not the committee fully means 
to say it, that is what it says. But, mind 
you, no censorship. 

The committee moves on to Judge Curtis 


* Bok's opinion in Commonwealth v. Gordon 


et al. In the Easy Chair for July 1949 I 
called it a great document in democracy and 
a great document in human freedom. The 
committee disagrees. “To express it nega- 
tively, certainly such a decision contributed 
nothing whatsoever toward the reduction of 
the steadily increasing publication of and 
to [of?] the sales of pocket-sized books.” 
It affects “all the elements of our social 
structure” and sanctions “by negative action 


the flow of salacious, scatological [no evi- 


dence of scatology cited in the report], and 
suggestive literature, reaching the degree of 
mass media.“ So the committee must in- 
quire into the background of the case, mean- 
ing Judge Bok's background. 

Announcing that it would not dream of 
questioning his honesty or integrity, the 
committee proceeds to slur them intolerably. 
His family has a large interest in the Curtis 
Publishing Co., which owns 4214 percent of 
the stock of Bantam Books, Inc. And Ban- 
tam Books, Inc., publishes the committee's 
abomination, pocket-size paper-bound books. 
No reflection on Judge Bok—and yet: It is, 
however, reasonably possible that having 
been associated so closely with the publish- 
ing business that he became inherently im- 
bued [sic] with a liberal conception of the 
tradition founded upon the constitutional 
provision guaranteeing the freedom of the 
press. 

Surely such half-illiterate writing is a 
greater danger to thought and morals than 
all the salacious literature ever printed in the 
United States. But what did it set out to 
say? This, I think: That we must narrow the 
first amendment by repudiating a liberal 
concept and a dangerous tradition of free- 
dom of the press. The amendment says, 
“Congress shall make no law * * * abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press.” 
The committee appears to hold that this 
prohibition in itself does not cover pocket- 
size paper-bound books, that it has been ex- 
tended to cover them only by an unjustified 
concept or a vicious tradition. It implies 
that Congress can make laws prohibiting 
their manufacture and sale and that it ought 
to. But, again, no censorship. 

The committee is preoccupied with that 
alarming phrase, “pocket-size paper-bound 
books.” Would the same content be accept- 
able in royal octavo bound in cloth? Not 
necessarily, I judge, but it would be accept- 
able at $3. This does not mean that ob- 
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scenity is a class prerogative. - The offense 


-is not that obscenity is offered for sale at a 


quarter, but that at that price it is offered for 
sale to so many people. The immature, 
meaning our children, can afford it, 

The committee faces away from the fact 
that almost all the “two-bit” books are re- 
prints of more expensive ones that have had 
a pretty wide distribution in cloth, It con- 
spicuously fails to remind us of another fact: 
That if 25-cent books can be outlawed under 
the first amendment, then so can books at 
any price. And, to make everything clear, 
the dissenting minority report reveals that 
the committee read few, if indeed any, of 
the books which the majority describe as the 
filthiest, most obscene literature ever known 
in history: The hired help and some unpaid 
volunteers made extracts from various paper- 


. backs, passages which contained language of 


the streets or episodes dealing with sex and 
sexual relations. These extracts from a few 
books are what convinced the committee that 
the reprint houses have brought our society 
to the verge of ruin. 

The report ends with three recommenda- 
tions. One would extend the Federal stat- 
utes which now forbid common carriers to 
transport obscenity so that the same prohi- 
bition would cover transportation by private 
truck. The second would liberate the Post 
Office Department from two existing regu- 
lations which prevent it from dealing sum- 
marily with obscenity sent by mail. (These 
safeguards are to be removed because obscene 
material—the 25-cent book—inflicts “swift 
and irreparable injury in such a compara- 
tively short time.”) Finally, the committee 
recommends that publishers purify their 
output before the public demands additional 
Federal action. 

In their short but sharp minority report, 
Congressmen CELLER, of New York, and 
Water, of Pennsylvania, repudiate the 
methods, findings, and recommendations of 
their colleagues. They point out that the 
majority's objections are not confined to the 
obscenity they set out to investigate but ex- 
tend to ideas, and that “this comes danger- 
ously close to book burning.” The objection 
to one book is that a passage in it advocates 
polygamy; to another, that its author does ` 
not seem to like law-enforcement officers or 
“the upper classes.” The men who made 
those objections do not understand, the dis- 
senters remark, that “these are, after all, 
matters of free speech and free expression.” 

“It is not the province of any congressional 
committee,” Messrs, CELLER and WALTER say, 
“to determine what is good, bad, or indif- 
ferent literature.” The majority on the 
committee have set up their own personal 
taste as the criterion of what shall be pub- 
lished. Worse still, on the basis of some ex- 
tracts from a few books, they have “made a 
sweeping indictment of current literature“ 
and they have neither official concern with 
current literature nor jurisdiction over it. 
The dissenters then move on to defend the 
reprint publishers, reviewing many facts 
which are known to everyone who buys books 
but which the committee majority never took 
into account. They end by saying that if 
obscenity is a problem, there are State laws 
governing its distribution everywhere except 
in New Mexico, and Congress is not. called 
upon to act. 

The dissenters cover most of the points 
that must be made about this curious excur- 
sion by the House of Representatives. They 
do not, however, point out how obscurantist 
and untrue the committee’s report is. It is 
not true that today’s magazines and paper- 
backs are the filthiest literature ever known 
in history. It is not true that cheap re- 
prints are seriously menacing our social 
structure. It is not true that they are doing 
irreparable damage. Such statements are 
mendacious, ignorant, preposterous, and 
more dangerous in themselves than the sum 
total of obscenity printed since Gutenberg. 
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Moreover, in all except a minute percentage 
of the paperbacks there is no more in- 
decency, even casual verbal indecency, than 
in so many city directories. What does Con- 
gress mean by conducting so frivolous an 
inquiry, sanctioning so flagrant an attempt 
to frighten the public, and putting its seal 
on such a bulk of aggressive and irrespon< 
sible misrepresentation? 

Such ignorance and prejudice as the com< 
mittee shows are routine in obscenity cru- 
sades, but also there is something new—and 
evil. The results it reaches are those of any 
police court smut snooper; they come down 
to a wearily familiar demand: “This litera- 
ture must be suppressed, for we don't like 
it.” The report alludes to lurid but entirely 
hypothetical dangers; not once does it pro- 
duce or even mention any actual damage to 
anyone. It tells us that selected passages 
from some books have shocked it and that 
18 all. A sense of shock is, of course, all that 
any crusade obscene literature ever 
had. But this is not John S. Sumner, It 
is not a group of professional reformers ex- 
pressing to a State legislature some profes- 
sional horror which, they hope, will inspire 
the regular customers to throw another 
nickel on the drum. This is a committee of 
the Congress of the United States, and it feels 
that the freedom guaranteed by the first 
amendment ought to be abridged and be- 
lieves that Congress has power to act. That 
is the dangerous novelty. 

Are trashy novels, some of which may 
conceivably offend your taste and mine, a 
public problem? The occasional irresponsi- 
bility or exhibitionism of some Congressman 
does not arouse us to crusade for the sup- 
pression of Congress. Because a child or 
an adolescent may buy for a quarter a book 
which we would just as soon he did not read 
until he is older and have therefore kept 
out of his hand at $3, we cannot let Congress 
make it unavailable to adults. We cannot, 
in fact, permit Congress in any way to cen- 
sor our own reading or that of our children. 
What we may care to read is of no concern 
of Congress, Congress has no power and no 
authority to control it. We are quite free 
to read anything we may choose to read 
and Congress can do nothing whatever about 
it. That's the way things stand now and 
we intend to keep them that way. 

This particular investigation will produce 
no action, but it is a bad sign and it comes 
at a bad time. With amazing blitheness a 
House committee has made another attack 
upon the Bill of Rights that is the basic 
safeguard of our freedoms. It is no less’ 
dangerous an attack for being oblique, The 
gentlemen have been shocked by some pass- 
age in some books. (Though because gen- 
tlemen in Congress have stronger moral fiber 
than the rest of us, they were unharmed by 
what they feel sure must debauch us.) They 
propose that such books be heavily penalized. 
The plain bearing of what they say is that 
they must go on and forbid the publication 
of any paper-bound book they may happen 
not to like. And we have already slipped 
so far, impelled mostly by other committees 
of Congress, that no roar of anger mingled 
with laughter has rolled across the United 
States to silence them. The next step is 
clearly to forbid the publication of any 
books whatsoever that any Congressman may 
happen to dislike. In June 1949 Congress- 
man John S. Wood called on some 70 col- 
leges to submit to the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee all textbooks and supple- 
mentary reading used in all their courses in 
sociology, geography, economics, govern- 
ment, philosophy, history, political science, 
and American literature. His obvious intent 
was to determine what books Congress should 
permit colleges to use. His colleagues 
promptly called him off, but that was 4 
years ago. This time Messrs. VELDE and 
JENNER May try to make good on congres- 
sional proscription of reading matter. 
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The new Congress has been asked for an 
appropriation to continue the investigation 
begun by the Gathings committee. Mr. 
CELLER and Mr. WALTER could perform no 
more valuable service than to appear before 
the Rules Committee and oppose continua- 
tion. 


Address by Mr. Moshe Sharett, Israel 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following address by 
Mr. Moshe Sharett, Israel Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, before the National Press 
Tan Washington, D. C., on April 10, 


ADDRESS BY MR. MOSHE SHARETT, ISRAEL MINIS- 
TER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
APRIL 10, 1953 
I deeply appreciate the opportunity of 

addressing this distinguished forum. The 
American-Israel relationship is much older 
than the State of Israel. Even today it is a 
relationship between peoples, not merely be- 
tween governments, The public opinion of 
both countries warmly supports this unusual 
partnership between two democracies, dis- 
parate in size, age and power, different in 
historic background, but presenting such 
striking similarities of evolution, and hold- 
ing so many moral and political ends in com- 
mon. The great American press has been a 
true mirror of this outstanding phenomenon 
of democratic solidarity. It did much to 
dramatize Israel's emergence and to project 
the full significance of this revolutionary 
event into public consciousness. Its unflag- 
ging interest in Israel’s fortunes continues 
to command our gratitude. 

I came here to exchange views with leaders 
of the United States Government on mat- 
ters of special concern to Israel in which 
America is also keenly interested. I was 
privileged to meet President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Dulles, Secretary Wilson, and some 
congressional leaders of both parties, and 
felt much gratified by the friendly atmos- 
phere which surrounded these conversations, 
They strengthened my conviction that the 
friendship between the United States and 
Israel is built upon solid and enduring foun- 
dations, and that Israel can confidently look 
forward to an attitude of sympathetic un- 
derstanding of her problems on the part of 
the present United States administration. 

It was a particular source of satisfaction 
to me to find that, as before, the United 
States is as one with us in desiring the 
earliest possible attainment of peace in the 
Middle East. To our mind, the conclusion 
of a negotiated peace settlement between our 
neighbors and ourselves is not merely a mat- 
ter of self-interest but a world necessity. No 
system of international peace can be secure if 
it leaves an important region prey to internal 
discord, enmity, and fear. Within the region 
each one of the states concerned may well 
be able to hold out without peace—if need 
be, indefinitely. This certainly applies to 
Israel, as experience has manifestly proved. 
The losses resulting from the absence of 
peace are far greater on the Arab side than 
they are on ours. Yet these patent facts are 


not a complete consolation. No region can 


attain security of progress as long as it is 
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divided against itself. There can be no pros- 
perity all around, without the pooling of ef- 
forts, and there can be no cooperation with- 
out peace. Nor can the general security of 
a region be effectively organized while the 
embers of warfare are still smoldering 
within it. 

We are often asked what are our peace con- 
ditions. There is but one condition—than 
which nothing can be more simple and ele- 
mentary. It is that we should be accepted, 
and accepted as we are, with our territory, 
population, and unrestricted sovereignty. 
We seek no encroachment on the integrity or 
sovereignty of our neighbors, and are at a 
loss to understand how they can legitimately 
make such encroachment on us the condition 
of a settlement. If there is to be peace, it 
can only be with Israel as it exists—not as 
something which might be wished out of 
existence or something which might be 
imagined to be quite different from what 
it is. No realistic observer can possibly take 
these fantastic claims seriously. They are 
advanced as a feint, not as part of a prac- 
tical program. The real difficulty on the 
Arab side is essentially psychological—not 
one that is rooted in any conflict of vital 
interests. Once that psychological stum- 
bling block is removed, no practical differ- 
ence will remain which cannot be resolved 
by peaceful negotiations and mutual adjust- 
ment. Even the formidable refugee prob- 
lem, which now overshadows the scene of 
Israel-Arab relations, fully admits of a con- 
structive solution, It is a crying shame that 
these masses of victims of the war of aggres- 
sion should for so long be left to linger on 
the brink of despair and that vast. interna- 
tional funds should be dissipated on their 
maintenance, when areas of fertile land, rich 
water resources, and other economic oppor- 
tunities are waiting to be utilized for their 
integration and when Israel herself is offer- 
ing to share in the financial burden of their 
resettlement. Apart from putting an end to 
misery and providing a chance of new life 
to the sufferers, the solution of the Arab 
refugee problem will make a signal contribu- 
tion to the development of the Arab lands 
concerned, which the advent of peace will 
promote in many other ways. If Israel with 
its small area and limited resources could 
within a few years absorb 700,000 destitute 
newcomers (250,000 of them from Arab 
lands), it is evident that in the far wider 
and better endowed Arab subcontinent 
homes could be found for the same number 
of its kinsmen, if only the will existed. 

The Middle East, as its history has shown, 
is not inherently a poor and backward area, 
Its resources, if fully developed, are sufficient 
to sustain a civilization on a high level of 
prosperity. The present paralysis of inter- 
state communications and morbid concen- 
tration on competitive defense prevent the 
free flow of ideas and the full development 
of constructive initiative. It is true that in 
terms of political and economic development 
the Middle East stands today at the parting 
of the ways. A great deal will depend on 
whether and at what pace the ambitious 
program of social reform proclaimed by the 
present Egyptian Government will material- 
ize, and in particular, whether the down- 
trodden peasant will be helped toward a 
more dignified and secure existence. For- 
eign aid and the increase of physical produc- 
tivity alone cannot have an all-round bene- 
ficial effect unless the social pattern is such 
as can make a rational use of these blessings. 
In Israel, the fundamental principle is to 
ensure a civilized minimum of existence to 
all rather than let excessive wealth accu- 
mulate in the hands of a few. In agriculture, 
the method followed is to create a self-re- 
liant peasantry, secure in the possession of 
the soil it cultivates. In industry and com- 
merce, while full freedom and considerable 
State support is accorded to the develop- 
ment of private enterprise, efforts are also 
bent upon the promotion of cooperative 
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forms of production. In some of the Arab 
territories, on the other hand, the influx of 
new wealth, largely in payment for the oil 
produced, often serves to create new classes 
of absentee landlords on the one hand and 
landless laborers on the other, thus widen- 
ing the social gap and charging the air with 
potential explosiveness. Divergent trends 
are in operation, and the die of the future 
has not yet been cast. Be that as it may 
the pulling down of artificial barriers and 
full interstate cooperation can only help con- 
structive forces to prevail and create wide- 
spread stability and contentment. Peace 
could usher in a new era of dynamic progress. 

Support of such a policy by the United 
States does not entail a partisan attitude. 
It is a policy dictated by paramount inter- 
national considerations. The choice before 
the United States does not necessarily lie be- 
tween a pro-Israel and a pro-Arab orienta- 
tion. Friendship toward one side is fully 
compatible with friendship toward another, 
The Western World, including the United 
States, has deserved well of the Arab peoples. 
Their emancipation in an area of 1½ million 
square miles embracing 40 million people in 
8 sovereign states, the swiftness and ease 
with which this transformation has been 
achieved, is an exceptional stroke of historic 
good fortune offering vast and challenging 
opportunities to a constructive Arab states- 
manship. The achievement of independence 
on such a gigantic scale has owed much to 
American sympathy and support. The spon- 
sorship accorded by the United States to 
Israel's liberation may therefore well be re- 
garded as an organic part of a comprehensive 
effort to promote national freedom, of which 
in the Middle East the Arabs have been 
the prime beneficiaries. 

- History has not decreed separate destinies 
for Israel and the Arab States. If the Mid- 
dle East is a region then Israel is the center 
of it. There is no other land bridge to link 
Egypt in the south with Syria and Lebanon 
in the north; the Mediterranean in the west 
with Jordan and Iraq in the east. As a 
geopolitical and economic unit the region 
falls to pieces if Israel is taken out of it. 
The elements of peace are patently there, 
for anyone unblinded with rancor and prej- 
udice to see. But as long as there is no 
peace, certain cardinal facts of Israel’s situa- 
tion cannot be overlooked. To arm the Arab 
States in the absence of peace—an absence 
of peace due solely to their refusal to make 
it—is to arm them convergingly against 
Israel. To attempt a system of regional de- 
fense without Israel is to construct a wheel 
without ahub. Any fundamental change in 
the strategic and geopolitical situation in 
Israel’s vicinity—such as the status claimed 
by Egypt in the Suez Canal area—affects 
Israel's position and cannot, in international 
equity and farsighted statesmanship, be 
sanctioned without due regard to her inter- 
ests. The blockade perpetrated by Egypt 
against Israel through the misuse of the 
canal raises a grave doubt as to whether 
Egypt can safely be entrusted with the sole 
mastery of this vital international waterway. 

While peace is our major objective, we 
must yrerforce learn to live without it. In 
fact we do. Israel rests upon her own 
foundations and considers the maintenance 
and consolidation of her hard-won position 
as a constructive purpose in its own right. 
We draw strength from international assist- 
ance, primarily that of the United States. 
The fact that Israel regained her independ- 
ence at a time when the United States had 
risen to the position of paramount interna- 
tional responsibility is to us of decisive sig- 
nificance. On a different plane, but not 
unconnected with the first, we rely on the 
solidarity and support of the Jewish com- 
munities of the free world. We seek the 
friendship of all nations, near and far, ready 
to establish relations of normal intercourse 
with us. We have faith in the efficacy and 
ultimate triumph of our own self-reliant 
efforts, 


Our difficulties are well advertised. What 
is perhaps not always realized is that behind 
an uninviting facade of hardship and strain 
and to the accompaniment of loud criticism, 
often uncharitable and not always edifying, 
a sound and imposing economic structure is 
steadily rising. Our much predicted eco- 
nomic collapse is stubbornly refusing to ma- 
terialize. It is apparently forgotten in some 
quarters that Israel is a country not only of 
true prophets but also of false ones, In re- 
cent times the country has been the grave- 
yard of the reputation of many an expert. 
We have turned a difficult corner in the 
financial year just ended. By dint of re- 
trenchment and self-imposed privation we 
have managed to arrest the increase of our 
indebtedness and have even begun slowly 
and laboriously to reduce it. We have suc- 
ceeded in meeting all our obligations as they 
fell due. Our work of development has reg- 
istered further signal conquests. They in- 
clude new irrigation projects, marked prog- 
ress in reclamation works, the bringing un- 
der the plough of new areas of land, the 
planting of new citrus groves, the opening 
up of hitherto inaccessible areas by road 
building, a commencement of the exploita- 
tion of mineral resources in potash and phos- 
phate, copper and kaolin, the establishment 
of a number of new key industries, and a 
general steep increase of agricultural and 
industrial production. It is fascinating to 
behold the different tribes of modern Israel, 
which had grown so dissimilar through ages 
of dispersion, being welded into one nation— 
a process of which the school and the army 
are such powerful agents. It is inspiring to 
see the long neglected land yield her hidden 
wealth to the loving efforts of her returning 
sons and exchange her somber aspects for a 
smiling countenance; also to witness the 
pent-up energies of a people, for ages starved 
of a creative opportunity, respond so im- 
pressively to the supreme test of its history. 

The ties of brotherly solidarity between 
Israel and the Jews throughout the world 
have grown in intensity and promise. No- 
where has the interest in the struggles and 
achievements of Israel been more expressive 
and generous than within American Jewry. 
Israel is the focus of Jewish pride. Jewish 
support is the moral mainstay of Israel. It 
is an inestimable boon of democracy to Jew- 
ish life that it provides full scope for free 
contact among the Jewish communities of 
different countries and between them all 
and Israel. 

The frank repudiation by the present 
Soviet rulers of the gruesome and fantastic 
charge officially preferred against a group of 
eminent Soviet physicians—a group which 
according to the originally published version 
consisted almost entirely of Jews—is as grat- 
ifying a phenomenon as it is spectacular. 
It vindicates the sharpness of Israel's reac- 
tion to the revolting libel. It removes the 
initial link from the chain of circumstances 
which ostensibly led to the severance by the 
Soviet Government of its relations with Is- 
rael. It exposes to well-deserved ridicule 
and contempt those fanatical adherents of 
the Soviet oracle who blindly accepted its 
former dictum and undertook to rationalize 
its absurdity. It implicitly exonerates—if 
any such exoneration were necessary—both 
the American Joint Distribution Committee 
and the Zionist organization of the accu- 
sations of espionage and murder leveled 
against them. It carries with it the con- 
demnation of the sinister anti-Semitic twist 
and purpose of the original indictment. 

This is a most welcome departure which, 
if indicative of a general trend, is calculated 
considerably to allay the fears which previ- 
ous manifestations of Soviet policy had 
aroused concerning the fate of Soviet Jewry. 
Yet even then the poignant questions over- 
hanging the fate of that community in its 
tragic isolation remain unanswered. 

An outstanding recent development in the 
sphere of Israel's international relations has 
been the final ratification and entry into 
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force of the agreement signed between Is- 
rael and the Federal Republic of Germany 
on the payment of compensation for Jewish 
property plundered or destroyed by the Nazi 
regime to the extent of the cost of rehabili- 
tation in Israel of the victims of Nazi perse- 
cution. The agreement stands out as a his- 
toric acceptance of responsibility for the 
material ravages perpetrated by one people 
im the life of another. It is unprecedented 
in character and it may well be regarded as 
a contribution to international morality, 
Chancellor Adenauer deserves full recogni- 
tion for the tenacity of purpose he has dem- 
onstrated in steering the ratification through 
all its stages despite the internal and ex- 
ternal difficulties encountered till it has been 
formally consummated and has now entered 
upon the phase of its implementation. 

Israel’s ties with the rest of the world have 
been growing in number and in strength. My 
recent visit to Rangoon gave me an oppor- 
tunity af ascertaining prospects of lasting 
and fruitful friendship with Asian nations, 
including those which regained their inde- 
pendence at about the same time as Israel. 
My forthcoming mission of goodwill to some 
of the Latin American state will, I hope, con- 
tribute to the further cementing of bonds of 
friendship and mutual understanding which 
have stood Israel in such good stead in the 
past. The countries I am going to visit as 
guests of their governments are Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil. Each of them, 
mindful of its own struggle for liberation 
and sovereign equality, has made a contribu- 
tion to the international consolidation of 
Israel’s position. It will be a privilege for 
me to express to the heads of these republics 
the gratitude of the people of Israel for their 
sympathy and support. 

The rise of Israel has been a victory of a 
people’s collective will over seemingly in- 
superable obstacles of time and space—its 
uprooting from its native soll, its age-long 
exile and its worldwide dispersion, What 
was lost in antiquity—and seemed to be lost 
forever—was regained by a dogged effort of 
three generations, culminating in a brief epic 
struggle. Broad conceptions of time and 
space continue to shape Israel’s vision and 
to set their imprint on her fortunes. Our 
ancient heritage is to us the everlasting 
source of inspiration in the struggle for our 
future. Our return to our native land after 
millenia of wandering and separation en- 
ables us to graft what is the best in western 
civilization upon the stock of our national 
culture. Our location at the western gate- 
way of Asia indicates to us the mission of 
serving as a bridge between the Occident and 
the Orient, helping to interpret one world 
to another. Our dedication to a democratic 
way of life makes of Israel a focus of de- 
mocracy capable of radiating its influence 
all around. This destiny entails a heavy re- 
sponsibility, and we pray for strength, wis- 
dom, and imagination to meet the challenge. 


Peter Campbell Brown, Former Chairman 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago Monday the Subversive Activities 
Control Board issued a decision in regard 
to the Communist Party which will be- 
come a landmark in the control of sub- 
version in this Nation. Two days later, 
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the Chairman of the Board, the Honor- 
able Peter Campbell Brown, my old 
friend from Brooklyn, who presided at 
the hearings from which developed the 
Board’s findings and its order in the 
case of the Communist Party, formally 
terminated his important service to his 
countrymen in order to resume private 
law practice in Washington and New 
York. 

I wish time permitted me to explain 
at length the nature of the Board's order 
and also the difficulties interposed by the 
Communist Party to the reaching of a 
finding, since such an exposition would 
enable a full appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Peter Brown’s contribution and 
the difficulties he faced in making it. 
However, that is not possible today. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore, under unani- 
mous consent insert in the RECORD an 
article from the Brooklyn Eagle of April 
19, which explains Mr. Brown’s contribu- 
tion in the making of the Board’s deci- 
sion, and also an editorial from the same 
newspaper which treats with the deci- 
sion. They are as follows: 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle of April 19, 1953] 


BROOKLYN’S MAN oF THE WEEK GAVE REDS 
Lesson IN IMPARTIALITY 
(By Richard J. Roth) 

Peter Campbell Brown is something of an 
oddity in America today. People are praising 
him for being impartial toward Communists. 

It must quickly be added that Brown, a 
brawny Brooklyn lawyer, has no more per- 
sonal sympathy with Communists and com- 
munism than any other patriotic American. 
But as chairman of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board his job has required him to 
pursue the difficult course of impartiality. 

It has been no easy assignment, particu- 
larly when he had to preside at the ex- 
haustive hearing which was held to deter- 
mine whether the Communist Party is a 
“Communist-action” organization, 

While such a hearing, merely on the face of 
it, seems almost an absurdity, it was required 
under the provisions of the Internal Security 
Act before steps could be taken to control 
any unlawful activities by American Reds, 
Brown’s role as chairman of a two-member 
panel was to make sure the proceedings were 
fair and then to make a recommendation 
to the full board. 

For 15 months, during which 14,911 pages 
of testimony were taken, the 39-year-old 
Brooklynite preserved and maintained a ju- 
dicial mien in the face of constant provoca- 
tion by Vito Marcantonio, attorney for the 
Communist Party. It was a trying time, he 
admits. 

FULL BOARD TO ACT SOON 

The verdict of Brown and Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, his comember, was that the party is 
a Red-action group. The full board must 
now announce its stand on this ruling, and 
that action is expected within a few days, 

Whatever the decision, both sides agree 
that the question will not be answered le- 
gally until the United States Supreme Court 
gets the case. But Brown has laid the 
groundwork. 

As chairman of the control board, Brown 
directs the Government’s attempts to fight 
subversion from his modern office on Ver- 
mont Avenue in Washington. At present he 
is living with his wife—the former Joan Pa- 
tricia Gallagher, of Flatlands—and their 
three youngsters in the northwest section of 
the Capital. 

Home for the Browns, however, is formally 
in his native Brooklyn, where he votes in 
the Clinton Hill section, and where he prac- 
ticed law and held office until he went to 
Washington in 1947. 


Born August 12, 1913, the son of Peter P. 
Brown and the late Ellen Campbell Brown, 
he attended Fordham, getting his bachelor 
of arts degree in 1935 and his law degree in 
1938. He also holds an honorary doctorate 
of laws from St. Bonaventure. 


FOUGHT IN BATTLE OF THE BULGE 


After practicing in Brooklyn through 1941, 
Brown enlisted as a private when World 
War II erupted. By the time he was dis- 
charged in December 1945, he had risen to 
the rank of major and had compiled an 
enviable service record—six battle stars and 
the fourragere of Belgium for the Battle of 
the Bulge. 

In 1946 he was appointed as assistant 
United States attorney in Brooklyn and the 
following year he was transferred to Wash- 
ington as first assistant in the Justice De- 
partment’s Criminal Division. He rose to 
become a special assistant to the Attorney 
General before his appointment by President 
Truman as a member of the Control Board 
in 1950. Just a year ago he became Chair- 
man, 

While his duties have cut his Brooklyn 
activities, Brown is still a frequent visitor 
to borough functions. He is a past presi- 
dent of the St. Patrick Society and is active 
in veterans, religious, and fraternal groups. 


EYES PRIVATE PRACTICE AGAIN 


One of the few Democrats still retaining 
high office since the advent of the Eisen- 
hower administration, Brown will probably 
resign and resume private practice after the 
Board has cleared the decks of its problems 
with the Communist Party. 

If and when he does leave office, however, 
he will carry with him praise from Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats. His conduct 
of the Communist hearings earned him sev- 
eral plaudits in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The unique support from all quarters— 
excepting the Communists themselves, of 
course—is illustrated by the fact that among 
the legislators who took time out to cite 
Brown for his service were Senators PAT 
McCarran, a Democrat; HOMER FERGUSON, & 
Republican, and WAYNE Morse, a liberal in- 
dependent. It was truly a tripartisan salute. 


— — 


From the Brooklyn Eagle of April 21, 1953] 


BRANDING Rep Party as PUPPET OF Moscow 
EXCELLENT Move 


The Communist Party in the United States 
is no differently constituted than the Com- 
munist Party in France and Italy, in the 
East Europe satellites and in Soviet Russia. 
Its loyalty is to the Kremlin and its control 
is in the hands of the Kremlin’s masters. 

The American people have had this knowl- 
edge brought home to them in striking ways 
by the history of the Nation’s crusade against 
communism during recent years. Trials of 
Communist leaders, the operations of spies, 
the conspiracies to betray defense secrets to 
Moscow leave no doubt as to the interests 
that are served with slavish fidelity by the 
treasonable Reds in our midst. 

Acting on the basis of a long and thorough 
inquiry, the Subversive Activities Control 
Board has formally branded the Communist 
Party in the United States as a “subsidiary 
and puppet of the Soviet Union” and has 
ordered it to register as such, list its mem- 
bers and make public an accounting of its 
finances. 

The Board owes its origin to the contro- 
versial McCarran Act. Communist Party 
lawyers can be expected to exhaust all of the 
resources of law in fighting the judgment. 
In consequence, the practical benefits of the 
Board’s order insofar as the Nation is con- 
cerned, may be long deferred. 

The heartening fact remains, however, 
that the Communist Party has at last been 
branded officially as an agency of a potential 
enemy, striving with “consummate patience 
for the establishment of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat in the United States, a goal 
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which would rob the American people of the 
freedoms they have forged.” 

In the event that ultimately it becomes 
effective, this order will be a potent factor in 
exposing communism, its people, its opera- 
tions and treasonable designs to the light of 
day. The angry reaction of the Reds to the 
Board's decision is a measure of its danger 
to their purposes and the pain which it 
causes. It holds the certainty of a further 
we of the cause, if not its complete 
destruction, 


Veterans’ Administration Group Efficiency 
Award for Establishment and Operation 
of Prosthetic Distribution Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing statement from the Veterans’ 
Administration: 


On Monday, April 27, 1953, Gen. Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
presented efficiency citations and awards to 
nine employees of the Prosthetic and Sensory 
Aids Service of the Veterans’ Administration 
for their part in the development of a pro- 
gram which cut the cost of distribution of 
prosthetic accessories to disabled veterans by 
$387,000 during the first year of its opera- 
tion. General Gray’s remarks at the cere- 
mony were as follows: 

“Recently it was my pleasure to meet with 
a group of leaders who get together once a 
week at breakfast time to gain spiritual in- 
spiration through discussions of various 
topics of vital concern to the welfare of the 
community and the Nation. 

“A great many times in my life I have 
turned to the guidance which my mother 
gave me as a child in the matters of Christian 
life. She once wrote a little book titled, 
‘What Would the GI Like to Know?’ I re- 
call that one of the questions in the series 
that she answered in that writing was in re- 
ply to a question which a soldier once asked 
in a letter. He wanted to know how to die, 

“I took that question and answer as my 
subject of discussion when the breakfast 
group asked me to talk to them. I gave them 
the answer my mother gave in her book. ‘If 
you want to know how to die, you must learn 
how to live’ The Lord and his disciples 
stressed the fact that Le shall know them 
by their works.’ And so it is with these em- 
ployees whom we honor. In their service to 
handicapped veterans these employees have 
demonstrated well the performance of living 
and laboring in a way so as to increase the 
happiness of those whose lives have become 
inconvenienced. 

“The most profound expression of courage 
I have ever heard came from General Maas, 
a friend of mine for many years. I had 
heard that he suddenly had become blinded, 
and I could hardly believe my ears. I im- 
mediately telephoned the Bethesda Naval 
Hospital where he was under treatment and 
asked the commanding officer whether my 
wife and I could visit my friend, His reply 
was, ‘Of course, when do you want to come 
out?’ and a meeting was arranged for the 
following day. We arrived at the hospital 
and went directly to my friend’s room. As 
we entered we saw something very remark- 
able. Although he had been hospitalized 
only a short time, there at the foot of his 
bed was a typewriter and a book on Braille. 
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When I expressed my admiration that he was 
at work on learning Braille so soon after his 
ill fortune, he made the most astounding 
remark I have ever heard. ‘I am incon- 
venienced but, thank God, I am not incapac- 
itated.’ It is we who are incapacitated, I 
decided, not our friends who have merely be- 
come inconvenienced by a handicap. 

“It gives me a great deal of pride and 
honor to present this group efficiency award 
for the establishment and operation of the 
Prosthetic Distribution Centers by these nine 
loyal employees of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Prosthetic and Sensory Aids 
Service. They have made it possible, through 
their efforts, to provide better service to more 
than 50,000 veterans who have been incon- 
venienced but not incapacitated.” 

General Gray then presented the citations 
and awards to the following Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration employees: 

Delbert D. Ruch, Chief, Administration 
Division, Prosthetic and Sensory Aids Serv- 
ice. 

Edwin M. Brown, prosthetic field super- 
visor, Prosthetic and Sensory Aids Service. 

William L. Blank (resigned May 29, 1952), 
formerly prosthetic field supervisor, Pros- 
thetic and Sensory Aids Service. 

Miss Virginia Bailey, Assistant Chief, East- 
ern Prosthetic Distribution Center, VA Re- 
gional Office, Washington, D. C. 

Merle Ansberry, Ph. D., acoustic audiol- 
ogist, Physical Medicine Rehabilitation Di- 
vision. 

Mrs. Mabel Patterson, administrative clerk, 
Administration Division, Prosthetic and Sen- 
sory Aids Service. 

John M. Drescher, Chief, Eastern Pros- 
thetic Distribution Center, VA Regional 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Margaret Adams (resigned February 
9, 1951), formerly clerk-typist, Experimental 
Distribution Center, Prosthetic and Sensory 
Aids Service. 

Thomas E. Knox, D. D. S., Chief Restora- | 
tions and Sensory Aids Division, Prosthetic 
and Sensory Aids Service. 

In his congratulatory message to the re- 
cipients of the awards and to the distin- 
guished guests which included the Honorable 
EvrrH Nourse Rocers, Congresswoman from 
Massachusetts, who is a member of the Chief 
Medical Director's Prosthetic Advisory Com- 
mittee; Col, Robert S. Allen, prominent 
Washington newspaper correspondent and 
chairman of the Prosthetic Advisory Com- 
mittee; Gen. F. S. Strong, Jr., executive di- 
rector, Advisory Committee on Artificial 
Limbs, National Research Council; Dr. Au- 
gustus Thorndike, Acting Director, Pros- 
thetic and Sensory Aids Service, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; and other officials and guests, 
the following remarks were made by Vice 
Adm. Joel T. Boone (M. C.), United States 
Navy, retired, Chief Medical Director, Veter- 
ans’ Administration: 

“The establishment of this new method of 
distribution of medical accessories is an 
outstanding example of the accomplishments 
made through the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery management improvement pro- 
gram. In this one small program alone, 
service to the disabled veteran has been 
greatly improved and tangible savings in 
excess of $387,000 per year have been realized. 

“Under the system previously in effect, each 
VA field station procured these essential 
items for disabled veterans under their juris- 
diction, with the result that there was little 
uniform control over the numbers of items 
issued; stump socks and hearing-aid bat- 
teries were procured in small quantities; and 
deliveries to veterans required from 4 to 8 
weeks from the date of request. 

“Under the system officially established No- 
vember 1, 1951, all stump socks and hearing- 
aid batteries are procured and issued by two 
prosthetic distribution centers, one located 
in the Denver regional office and the other 
in the Washington regional office. Each 
eligible disabled veteran requiring these items 


deals directly with the distribution center 
controlling the area in which he resides, 
and when he is in need of stump socks or 
batteries, he simply mails in a franked postal 
card request form. The distribution cen- 
ter checks his records for eligibility and en- 
titlement; determines, from standard tables 
established and kept current by scientific 
test and analysis, the numbers and types of 
batteries or stump socks required; and then 
mails these items directly to the veteran, 
usually within 16 working hours from the 
time the request was received. Stump socks 
and batteries are procured and maintained in 
the distribution centers on a quarterly issue 
basis, under rigid stock control procedures 
which completely eliminate the possibility 
of deterioration or loss due to obsolescence. 

“By buying in large quantities under com- 
petitive contracts, procurement costs for 
these items have been substantially reduced; 
by scientific analysis and control, the total 
average numbers of items issued per veteran 
have been substantially reduced without any 
decrease in the quality of service rendered; 
by handling requests through only 2 centers 
instead of approximately 225 separate field 
stations, administrative costs have been sub- 
stantially reduced; and by filling direct re- 
quests from carefully controlled stocks of 
stump socks and hearing-aid batteries, the 
waiting time for disabled veterans has been 
reduced from a maximum of 8 weeks to a 
oe of 2 weeks (special cases except- 
ed).” 

Admiral Boone concluded his remarks with 
the following example of accomplishment: 

“A young university student worked hard, 
made only average grades, never won a prize 
or an election, went out for athletics but 
never made the first team—did his best in 
everything, but his best was not distin- 
guished. In World War I he was killed res- 
cuing a wounded man, In his honor the 
French conferred the Croix de Guerre, and 
in his memory his fellow alumni erected a 
memorial, saying in part: ‘He Played 4 years 
on the scrubs but he never quit.“ The scrubs 
as well as the varsity are needed—the pri- 
vate as well as the corporal, the sergeant as 
well as the general. 

“Prayer: Teach me, O Lord, the importan 
of giving my best to every job.” £ 8 


President Eisenhower Recommends Study 
of McCarran Immigration Law To 
Eliminate Specified Injustices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, at the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress, 
I introduced H. R. 435, to repeal the 
McCarran bill. My bill is designed to 
restore our immigration legislation to its 
status before December 24, 1952, until 
such time as our Judiciary Committees 
report, and the Congress enacts a new 
and equitable immigration bill. This was 
in keeping with campaign pledges. Dur- 
ing the campagn, both parties and their 
leaders came out against the McCarran 
bill, and President Eisenhower then 
stated: 

A better law must be written—one which 
will strike an intelligent balance between 
the immigration welfare of America and the 
prayerful hopes of the unhappy and the 
oppressed. 
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Numerous other bills were introduced 
on both sides of the aisle to repeal or re- 
vise sections of this act. 

Now, in keeping with his pledge, the 
President, in a reply to a letter from Sen- 
ator Watkins, Republican, of Utah, enu- 
merated the provisions in the McCarran 
Act which have been found to be unjust 
and unfair, and recommended that cor- 
rections be made following a study of the 
bill. He referred to the following specific 
injustices in the law: 


1. Placing upon the consul the burden of 
forecasting events which cannot be predicted 
by empowering the consul to preclude from 
entry any alien who in his opinion is likely 
to become a public charge at any time in the 
future. 

2. Giving the consul the power to deter- 
mine the probability of future proscribed 
conduct of an alien which could lead, with- 
out restraint, to a possible abuse of discre- 
tionary judgment. 

3. Permitting immigration official to in- 
terrogate, without warrant, “any alien or 
person believed to be an alien” as to his 
right to be, or remain, in the United States. 

4. Classifying as “second-class citizens“ 
naturalized citizens, because they, as distin- 
guished from natural-born citizens, can be 
expatriated because of residence abroad for 
certain periods of time, without reference to 
any other conduct on their part. 

5. Restricting the granting of leave to sea- 
men while ships are in United States ports. 

6. Exempting from criminal grounds of ex- 
clusion aliens who have been convicted 
abroad of purely political offenses. The 
President stated, in regard to this provision, 
that “it is difficult for administration officers 
to determine whether the ‘criminal’ offenses 
for which individuals have been convicted 
are indeed of a criminal, as distinguished 
from a political, nature.” 

7. Permitting the admission of aliens who 
‘were or are believers in nazism and fascism 
unless it can be shown that they advocated 
the establishment of those ideologies in the 
United States. i 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people are overwhelmingly opposed 
to nazism and fascism as well as com- 
munism. On June 25, 1952, on the floor 
of the House, I spoke on the development 
of democracy and suppression of neo- 
nazism as indispensable conditions to 
German participation in Western Euro- 
pean defense. The suppression of free- 
dom and the brutal domination which 
nazism as well as communism impose on 
individuals in the name of the state are 
poison in the body politic breeding racial 
and religious hate, seeking to divide us 
from within and plotting insurrection. 
We should not permit the import of this 
seed of future dissension by permitting 
emigration of former Nazis to this 
country. 

8. Permitting an alien to be deported any- 
time after entry, irrespective of how long ago 
he was involved after entry in activity or 
affiliation designated as “subversive.” In 
many cases it may be found that the stipu- 
lated affiliation was terminated many years 
ago and the alien has since conducted him- 
self as a model American. 

9. Granting to the Attorney General au- 
thorization to suspend deportation of certain 
deportable aliens since such deportation 
would cause extremely unusual hardship. 
The standards upon which this discretionary 
relief may be granted are not stated in the 
law but left entirely to administrative de- 
termination subject to congressional ap- 
proval or “veto.” The standards should be 
clearly stated. 

10. Permitting the continuation up to a 
50-percent mortgage extending far into the 
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future on the quotas of many countries. 
Under this provision it is charged that the 
quota of one country, Estonia, has its quota 
mortgaged until the year 2146; Greece, 2014; 
Poland, 2000; and Turkey, 1964. 


These views of the President support 
those already expressed by me. The un- 
fair and discriminatory provisions of the 
McCarran Act should be reviewed and 
changed. A new law should be written. 
As the Catholic weekly, America, issue 
of January 10, 1953, has found, “the 
present law is badly drafted, confusing, 
and in some respects unworkable.” The 
new law should meet the issues squarely 
and forthrightly and in accordance with 
American policy and principles. 


The Truth About Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article written by Daniel James, entitled 
“The Truth About Guatemala,” which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, dated April 7, 1953: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT GUATEMALA—AN ESTIMATE 
or COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN CENTRAL 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

(By Daniel James) 


GUATEMALA. —Is Guatemala ruled by Com- 
munists? Has this Central American Repub- 
lic, only 5 hours from New Orleans, become 
the first Soviet satellite in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? Are its 2,800,000 inhabitants the 
focal point of a new Cominform drive to 
turn Latin America against the United 
States? 

Recent events in revolution-wracked 
Guatemala would seem to answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively. Under Communist prod- 
ding, the Government: 

1. Expropriated 234,000 acres of United 
Fruit Co. lands on February 26, open- 
ing up a general onslaught on United States 
business interests. 

2. Seized the assets of another United 
States company, International Railways of 
Central America, on March 28, 

Meanwhile, the country has become restive, 
and 10 days ago an anti-Government revolt 
broke out 100 miles from the capital at Gua- 
temala City. 

Washington, there is reason to believe, 
views these and other events in Guatemala 
with utmost seriousness. But, serious as the 
situation is, a 2-week survey by the writer 
does not warrant the assumption that Com- 
munists control Guatemala. 

Even the most rabid anti-Communists 
concede that President Jacobo Arbenz Guz- 
man, for example, is no Communist. There 
is nearly unanimous agreement that none of 
his ministers is a Communist, although some 
have been denounced for collaborating with 
the Reds as has Arbenz. The army, the most 
decisive factor in the situation, is non-Com. 
munist, 

Nevertheless, communism is influential in 
Guatemala and its strength is increasing. 
Matters could soon reach the stage where 
the Communists might gain the upper hand. 
Already, there are signs of chaos, Communist 
provoked, that could make Guatemala an 
easy Soviet prey. That, in turn, could set 
all, Central America aflame and give Uncle 


Sam a first-class headache rivaling any in 
Asia or Europe. 

In one major respect, the situation in 
Guatemala is reminiscent of China before 
the Red conquest. Here, as in China, agrar- 
ian reform is the central issue, and in line 
with Mao Tse-tung’s successful tactics 
Guatemalan Communists are making head- 
way as “agrarian reformers.” If they come 
to power it will be in that guise and not as 
Communists. 

Also, as in China, United States ignorance 
and neglect are contributing to Communist 
progress. The superficial fact that Guate- 
mala is small and obscure has allowed Amer- 
icans to overlook the more profound fact 
that if the “Yenan way” succeeds here a 
whole continent—and eventually the hemi- 
sphere—will be in grave jeopardy. 

The most fantastic aspect of Guatemalan 
politics is that Communist influence is due 
not so much to Communist infiltration as to 
Government encouragement. It can be cate- 
gorically stated that Guatemalan commu- 
nism thrives thanks mainly to Government 
protection and sanction. This, paradoxi- 
cally, both enhances and weakens the Com- 
munist position, As ong as the Government 
is muy simpatico, Communism will prosper; 
but the very dependence of the Reds upon 
the Government means that the latter can 
pull the props from under them at any time. 

The man primarily responsible for Guate- 
malan communism was not a Communist, 
He was not even a participant in the revolu- 
tion of October 1944—officially known as the 
“October Reyolution”—which overthrew the 
dictatorship of Gen. Jorge Ubico and gener- 
ated the present chain of events, Juan Jose 
Arevalo was an Argentine exile when Guate- 
mala’s military junta called him home to 
make him first President of the revolutionary 
republic, Barely had Arevalo assumed of- 
fice on March 15, 1945, than he invited 
Guatemala's few Reds to come out of hiding 
and organize a trade-union movement. 
From that base they have since stretched 
their tentacles into the major political par- 
ties, congress, the judiciary, press, and radio, 
the labor field, and the presidency itself— 
all with Government connivance, 

Guatemala today is probably the only non- 
Communist country in the world where, ac- 
cording to its President, it is subversive to 
be anti-Communist, 

Yet Arbenz, his ministers, and the political 
coalition behind them—which consists of 
three nationalist parties and the Communist 
Party—all insist that their objective is not 
to establish any form of collectivism but 
capitalism. 

The only businessman in the Government, 
Roberto Fanjul, a large coffee exporter who 
is Minister of Economy, told me that the 
central aim of the Guatemalan revolution 
is to liquidate feudalism and build the econ- 
omy along modern capitalist lines. Jose 
Manuel Fortuny, Secretary General of the 
Guatemalan Labor Party (pseudonym of the 
Communist Party) described his program to 
me in identical terms. Fanjul and Fortuny 
are not exceptions, but epitomize the part- 
nership between the Government and the 
Communists. Not incidentally, they illus- 
trate why pat generalizations don’t apply 
to Guatemala. 

But it is the Guatemalan Communists’ 
deeds, not their words, that betray them, 

That their sudden passion for capitalism 
does not extend to capitalist enterprises has 
become quite obvious of late. Last January 
19, impatient at the slow pace of agrarian 
reform, they ordered their peasant cells to 
begin seizing land. Prodded by these acts 
and by accompanying Red propaganda, the 
Government initiated a series of land ex- 
propriations which have thrown the country 
into a turmoil. 

The Government’s most drastic act was to 
expropriate 234,000 acres belonging to the 
United Fruit Co., the first move against an 
American concern. Since United Fruit is 
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regarded by non-Communist and Commu- 
nist government supporters alike as the arch- 
symbol of “reaction” and “imperialism,” it 
is almost impossible to find a Guatemalan 
who will openly criticize the expropriation. 
Yet the ultimate consequence may be the 
withdrawal from Guatemala of this and 
other big United States companies, resultant 
economic prostration and abortion of the 
capitalism everyone in Guatemala seems to 
want. 

Domestic enterprise is just as vitally af - 
fected. Retail sales have fallen steeply due 
to the general uncertainty, and fear of ex- 
propriation has driven $24 million in Guate- 
malan capital, according to calculations by 
Fortuny’s coleader, Victor Manuel Gutier- 
rez—other estimates run up to $60 million— 
to the United States. 

Communism is the only thing that is 
prospering in Guatemala. 

The Communists scored their biggest vic- 
tory last November when the Government, in 
violation of a constitutional prohibition 
against the formation or functioning of po- 
litical organizations of an international or 
foreign character, permitted them to organ- 
ize legally as the Guatemalan Labor Party. 

They already had a strong hold over the 
three major parties, through agents planted 
in them, and over Congress. This political 
strength derived, in turn, from their control 
over the 30,000-man General Confederation 
of Labor, which has recently extended to 
the increasingly important 150,000-member 
National Confederation of Peasants. 

The Communists even have access to gov- 
ernment funds, through domination of the 
Institute of Social Security. And their 
propaganda gets free circulation via two gov- 
ernment media in their hands: Radio TGW 
and Diario de Centro America. 

Nor has the foreign service been left un- 
touched. Within the past year, four Guate- 
malan envoys have been expelled from Co- 
lombia, France, Nicaragua, and Panama for 
pro-Communist activities. 

Since mid-1951, perhaps three dozen 
Guatemalan Communists and fellow travel- 
ers—including the then de facto Vice Presi- 
dent of the country, Roberto Alvarado Fuen- 
tes—have shuttled back and forth to peace 
conferences in Europe. 

Yet, despite the overwhelming evidence 
of Communist strength in Guatemala, it 
would be a cardinal error to say the Reds run 
the country. Real power, at the moment, 
lies not with them but other forces. 


President Eisenhower Has Given the 
Communists an Ultimatum for a Just 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my re- 
marks a speech given by me on April 27, 
1953, at the 33d Congress of the Slovak 
League of America, at the Shroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. The speech 
follows: 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR THE ENSLAVED Na- 
TIONS, A Polier oF PEACE 
(Speech of Hon. CHARLES J, Kersten of 
Wisconsin) 

Ladies and gentlemen, on April 16 the 
President of the United States delivered a 
veiled ultimatum to the Communists, 
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It was not an ultimatum for war 
any peoples on earth. It was an ultimatum 
for a just world peace in behalf of the en- 
slaved peoples, both Soviet and satellite, and 
against the criminal war policy of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The President contrasted the hunger of all 
peoples, including the Russians, for peace, 
contrasted this hunger with the Communist 
amassing of military force and their con- 
quest and subversion of neighbor nations 
as a prelude to their plan of a civilization- 
destroying war between the half slave and 
the half free world. 

It was an ultimatum because he set forth 
as a condition to the just peace we are deter- 
mined to achieve the return of independence 
and of the right of self-determination to the 
nations which the Communists have en- 
slaved. 

Having set forth as the condition of peace 
the liberation of the enslaved nations from 
Communist tyranny we cannot proceed to 
bargain or negotiate with the Communists 
on the basis of anything less than the libera- 
tion of all such nations. 

America cannot barter human freedom 
with tyranny without destroying the reason 
for its own existence. 

The President eloquently proclaimed the 
right of self-determination of every captive 
nation as the only true road to peace. 

The widespread existence of slavery under 
modern conditions over the nation of Slo- 
vakia as well as over the other captive na- 
tions, not only deeply stirs the conscience 
of Americans, but it also is a threat to the 
security of the United States. 

Did not Stalin and Malenkov on October 
14 last at Moscow call upon the new shock 
brigades from China and Korea to Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary to prepare to liberate 
the satellite nations of the capitalistic 
world? 

In obedient response to this Communist 
directive of last October, and in mocking an- 
swer to the President's recent challenge to a 
just peace, last Friday’s papers carried the 
story from Prague that the Communist 
Czechoslovak Parliament has just doubled 
over last year its budget for arms and se- 
cret police. Today's papers carry the story 
of a Sunday broadcast from Warsaw stating 
that the Polish Sejm (parliament) has in- 
creased by 60 percent over last year Commu- 
nist Poland's preparation for war. 

Does this look like the Kremlin has any 
intention of accepting the President's con- 
dition of the return of self-determination 
to the victim nations of the Communist con- 
spiracy? 

Yet, Slovakia, as a brave and cultured 
Christian nation, does have the inalienable 
right to freedom and independence—self- 
determined. Self-determination does not 
mean a mere Balkanized and splintered 
Eastern Europe. If the nations of Eastern 
Europe are to arrive at some rational form 
of federation in the post-Communist world 
and modern conditions would seem to neces- 
sitate some kind of federation—it must be 
freely chosen by the peoples themselves and 
not forcibly thrust upon them by any other 
nation, Czechia, Russia, or the United 
States. 

The fate of the Beneš government of 
Czechoslovakia is a danger signal to the free 
world. The Beneš government tried to be a 
bridge between the anti-Communist and the 
Communist world. It tried to bargain and 
negotiate with the Communists. It tried to 
find a middle path between containment 
and liberation. In every instance since the 
beginning of communism the forces of free- 
dom have never been able to make a firm 
-bargain with the Communist conspiracy 
without ultimately being enslaved by the 
conspiracy itself. To the Beneš government 
their came the inevitable Communist coup 
of February 1948. Beneš could no more 
maintain Czechoslovakia half slave and half 
free than a doctor can keep a human body 
half cancerous and half sound. Then came 


the tighter embrace of the Kremlin boa, 
with the liqudation of Slansky and Clementis 
and the probable murder of Gottwald. 

And now the peoples of Czechoslovakia are 
being hammered and cut into the Com- 
munist mold, being fashioned, as Secretary 
Dulles stated, into servile instruments of 
Communist aggression. 

How long should the free world wait for a 
sign, beyond mere words, that the Commu- 
nists are willing to release their victims, the 
enslaved nations? As the President stated, 
sincere moves toward require “no com- 
plex protocol” but only “the simple will to 
do them.” 

But only from their acts are we able to 
know the will of the Communists. Their acts 
from the beginning down to the present mo- 
ment have consistently shown that they are 
motivated only by malice and that they have 
never abandoned the purpose of world domi- 
nation under the black banner of atheistic 
materialism. 

We cannot permit world truce talks to go 
on indefinitely in order to give time to the 
new Communist dictator, whoever he might 
eventually be, to consolidate his bloody 
power in the Soviet Union and to forge his 
shock brigades of attack in Eastern Europe 
and in China. 

The Malik inspired truce talks of Korea 
when the Reds were reeling toward defeat 
there, followed by 20 months of walking in 
and out of Communist meetings while they 
were building up their battered forces, should 
be a lesson to us. 

The apparent purpose of the present Com- 
munist peace offensive is to cover up the 
shaky condition of Kremlin power in its 
slave world. 

A definite short time limit must be put 
upon the ultimatum given by the President 
in behalf of the free world. It should take 
no longer than 2 weeks—I repeat, no longer 
than 2 weeks—for the Kremlin to show by 
deeds (and this would really take a miracle of 
extraordinary grace) that they really wanted 
peace and would release their victims. 

Immediately following such short definite 
period, and upon a lack of showing of good 
faith by the Communists within that period, 
the United States should take the leadership 
of the free world in launching a program to 
bring about the necessary conditions of world 
peace to avoid the all-out war between the 
slave and the free world toward which the 
Kremlin is driving us. To bring about those 
conditions the free world must aid the en- 
slaved peoples to regain and achieve their 
right to self-determination. 

Among the steps that might be taken in 
such a program are: 

1. A withdrawal of diplomatic recognition 
of the enslaving Communist regimes on the 
grounds—not that we have any reason for 
conflict with the enslaved peoples, but for 
the very opposite reason—that we have an 
affection and regard for these peoples and 
do not wish to acquiesce in their enslave- 
ment by recognizing and dealing with the 
Communist world conspiracy as their legiti- 
mate government, 

2. By taking the lead in the United Na- 
tions to have the Communist delegates ex- 
pelled as not only not representative but ac- 
tually the enemies of the enslaved peoples. 

3. By permitting the escapees from Iron 
Curtain countries to form into cadres of na- 
tional military units to be attached to NATO 
so as to be magnets of defection from the 
Communist satellite and even the Soviet 
armed forces and to formulate a comprehen- 
sive defection program from the Communist 
armed forces. 

4. Wherever practical and opportune to 
give material aid to the forces of freedom in 
the enslaved nations. 

5. To hermetically seal off any trade what- 
soever with any Communist regime and set 
up, where possible, a flow of trade with anti- 
Communist groups or individuals behind the 
Iron Curtain, this only where such trade 
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would not fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

6. To coordinate from the free world the 
forces of freedom behind the Iron Curtain 
in such a way as to avoid sporadic, abor- 
tive, or premature uprisings, but to aid a ma- 
ture and integrated resistance that eventu- 
ally will make possible the achievement of 
the right of self-determination. 

Such a program is a positive program for 
peace, because it strikes a heavy blow at the 
Soviet war potential. It avoids the negative 
policy of leaving the Communists free to re- 
solve their present difficulties and to con- 
solidate and digest their present enormous 
gains, a negative policy that proceeds only 
to engage in a universal long-term arms race 
that is already putting the world in a state 
of siege and virtually guarantees world war 
III 


To conduct such a world war III the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin need to have the en- 
slaved peoples abandoned by the free world 
so that they may continue to fashion them 
into an aggressive force. They need to have 
the will of these peoples on their side. 
Without that will they cannot make ag- 
gressive war. 

President Eisenhower has struck a mighty 
psychological blow at Kremlin power by de- 
livering his ultimatum for peace. It must 
be followed by a concrete gesture toward the 
enslaved peoples to let them know the sin- 
cerity of our purpose in aiding them toward 
freedom. 

In the mountains of Slovakia tonight the 
fires of freedom still burn with hope. The 
Communists have found it impossible to ex- 
terminate the will to freedom of the brave 
Slovak people. If we would retain our free- 
dom we cannot abandon them to the jaws 
of the Red wolf. If we did abandon them 
we would be deserving of the sentence of the 
Great Judge at the termination of the world: 
“For I was hungry and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty and ye gave me no drink; I 
was a stranger and ye took me not in; naked 
and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.” Depart into ever- 
lasting punishment, 


Eisenhower Administration’s New 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eisenhower administration has taken 
another step forward in fulfilling its 
pledge to clean up the inherited mess 
in Washington. The Executive order 
issued by the President yesterday in 
which he outlined the Government’s new 
security program is a blow aimed at 
those who would destroy our form of 
government. 

In his state of the Union message of 
February 2, President Eisenhower prom- 
ised plans “for keeping out the disloyal 
and the dangerous.” He has kept that 
promise by taking strong, positive ac- 
tion. Yesterday’s order, which set up 
a seven-point yardstick for determining 
whether or not a Federal employee is a 
security risk, provides easily understood 
standards to be followed by department 
heads in cleaning out inherited security 
risks. It is significant to note. Mr. 
Speaker, that the previous administra- 
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tion’s program often depended upon 
subjective factors of loyalty which were 
difficult to appraise. The new security 
order is based on well-defined objective 
tests with the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the people paramount. 

The vast number of loyal Federal em- 
ployees need have no fear of persecution 
or unfair treatment under the proposed 
System. Employees accused of being 
security risks will be given an oppor- 
tunity for a speedy hearing, they will be 
informed of the charges against them, 
and will have 30 days to submit state- 
ments in rebuttal. They can be repre- 
sented by counsel, present witnesses in 
their own behalf, and cross-examine 
witnesses who would appear against 
them. 

Most important is the provision which 
prevents an employee found ineligible 
by one agency from being hired by an- 
other agency unless he is rated eligible 
by the Civil Service Commission, which 
will maintain a central record system. 
This will prevent questionable persons 
from transferring from one agency to 
another after being fired for security 
reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, this is further evidence 
of a definite change in Washington since 
January 20. 


Clardy Sets Good Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
of April 26, 1953: 

CLARDY SETS GOOD EXAMPLE 


When Congressman Krr Crarpy gave the 
heave-ho to an obstreperous witness who 
attempted to make a Communist speech be- 
fore the Un-American Activities Committee, 
he performed a service which will meet the 
well-deserved approbation of every thinking 
and loyal American, 

There already have been too many of those 
propaganda shows put on by Communists 
and their sympathizers before that and other 
committees of the Congress. Like at the 
United Nations Assembly, they have been 
permitted far too often to use the halls of 
congressional committee rooms to air their 
personal brands of poisonous utterances, us- 
ing those hearings as sounding boards for 
their evil and unpatriotic ideas. 

When the witness attempted to make a 
speech instead of answering the questions 
put to her, she was told in well-chosen but 
` polite language that no speeches had been 
asked for or would be permitted. When she 
ret used to leave the witness chair unless per- 
mitted to make the prepared speech, there 
came again the reminder that she either 
would leave peacefully and quietly or be re- 
moved. And it was then that her attorney 
escorted her from the room, but not before 
she had engaged in another typical commu- 
nistic outburst as she was hurried through 
the door and into the hallway. 

The manner in which the Michigan Con- 
gressman, as presiding officer of the com- 
mittee, handled this particular matter 
should furnish an example well worthy of 


emulation by others finding themselves in a 
similar situation. 

Mr. Carpy may be a freshman Member of 
the Lower House of Congress, but he dem- 
onstrated a new technique and courage 
which would have done credit to the most 
seasoned veteran. 

He did it in a manner which should add 
prestige to the committee over which he 
presided; a deterrent for those who in the 
future might be inclined to evade the ques- 
tions being asked, through the medium of 
prepared propaganda speeches designed en- 
tirely to tear apart our form of government 
and belittle the efforts of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people sworn to protect it. 


Item Veto of Appropriation Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the statement I submitted 
to the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of my bill, H. R. 3640, to provide 
that for the purpose of disapproval by 
the President each provision of an ap- 
propriation bill shall be considered a 
separate bill: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before your honorable committee in 
support of the principle of item vetoes of 
appropriation bills generally and in support 
of my own bill H. R. 3640, specifically. 

If we approach this problem as statesmen, 
interested solely in what is best for all of 
the country, willing to give up the right to 
occasionally indulge in sectionalism and log- 
rolling, there can be little doubt of the 
enactment into law of the principle enun- 
ciated in the several bills and resolutions 
now under consideration. 

The idea of the item veto is not new. It 
has been advocated for many years. It has 
been tried in many States. Wherever it 
has been used, it has proved successful. 

I, for one, believe no sound argument 
can be made against its use. 

Most authorizations for appropriations are 
the subject of individual bills, each sepa- 
rately imposed with the possibility of being 
vetoed by the President as provided in our 
Constitution. 

If the rules of procedure of the Congress 
provided that each appropriation so author- 
ized must also be the subject of a single 
bill and could not be coupled with any other, 
then the veto principle would be logically 
preserved. 

There is no rule of law—merely a congres- 
sional rule of convenience—that bulks appro- 
priations as they presently are handled. 

If our republican form of government is to 
survive as the finest example of the demo- 
cratic way of life, then no President should 
ever be in a position to foist his will upon 
the Congress and, conversely, no Congress 
should ever be in a position to foist its will 
upon the President. 

The present manner of enacting appro- 
priation bills too frequently, however, does 
just that. 

Many times an appropriation bill con- 
taining objectionable items reaches the 
President's desk so timed (whether deliber- 
ately or not is immaterial) that for him to 


veto and return it to the Congress would 


throw the entire Government out of kilter 
or would leave vast numbers of Federal em- 


Ployees without their pay-checks, or cause 
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great damage to our Government in other 
respects, Approval therefore is forced upon 
him. 

This should not be permitted. It could 
not happen if the President. had the right 
to veto an objectionable item or items, sub- 
ject, of course, to the right of the Congress 
to override the veto. 

I understand and respect the views of 
those gentlemen who argue that an item 
veto can be accomplished only by an amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

Nevertheless, I most respectfully but very 
vigorously disagree with that view. 

Nothing in our Constitution provides that 
proposed legislation must be separated by 
subject or otherwise. 

The Congress, if it saw fit, could mass to- 
gether in a single bill all of an entire session’s 
legislative work and send it to the Presi- 
dent as a single package or omnibus bill. 
Similarly, the Congress may divide any mat- 
ter into as many or separate bills as 
it desires. Either method would be unscien- 
tific and bad. I am not advocating it. I 
merely say that it is legal and constitutional, 

Similarly, there is nothing in our Con- 
stitution and nothing in good reason or logic 
which should prevent the Congress from 
adopting a rule (even though not binding 
on a subsequent Congress) providing, as my 
bill does, that every part of an appropriation 
bill should be considered and treated for 
veto purposes as a separate bill. 

It is my firm belief that a provision could 
be written into every appropriation bill so 
providing. 

I venture the opinion that if either proce- 
dure were followed the question would never 
be tested in the courts. 

Gentlemen, I have no pride of authorship 
and it matters not whether my bill or that 
of some other Member is reported. I do 
strongly urge you to report a bill which will 
enact the principle of the item veto. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege 
of presenting my views to you. 


The Truth About Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune dated 
April 9, 1953, commenting on a series of 
articles by Daniel James entitled, “The 
Truth About Guatemala.” I doubt that 
very many Members realize just how 
close the Communists are to taking power 
in Guatemala, There is no need, of 
course, for me to stress the implications 
for the United States were a country so 
near to us to fall into Communist hands. 

The editorial follows: 

UNEASY GUATEMALA 

Daniel James’ series of articles entitled 
“The Truth About Guatemala” gives a vivid 
picture of the uneasy balance of forces per- 
sisting in that critically situated republic. 
It is apparent that communism has become 
more firmly entrenched in Guatemala than 
anywhere else in Central America, It is also 
apparent that it is held in effective, though 
perhaps temporary, check by the military 
clique surrounding President Arbenz. 
Threats to the stability of this arrangement 
can be posed, however, by any number of 
events, such as the recent abortive revolt by 
armed forces in Salama, the Government's 
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expropriation of United Fruit Co. land or the 
Government's seizure of International Rail- 
ways of Central America assets. 

The United Fruit Co. dispute seems a pecu- 
liarly witless affair. The Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment has little to gain economically from 
the expropriation measure; the people have 
much to lose. Politically it may be expe- 
dient to attack United Fruit as a symbol of 
feudalism and imperialism; in the long run 
it seems inevitable that foreign capital will 
be put to flight, the country’s economy will 
be seriously injured, and all Guatemala will 
suffer. 

A new element is added to the problem by 
Guatemala’s announcement of withdrawal 
from the Organization of Central American 
States. This body was formed at San Sal- 
vador in October 1951 by the Foreign Minis- 
ters of El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Dedicated to 
strengthening the ties between the five re- 
publics and seeking solutions to their com- 
mon problems, it has been largely occupied 
with questions of currency and free trade; 
now the Guatemalan Government has com- 
plained to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil of an aggressive bloc formed against it by 
the other members. Foreign Minister Ca- 
nessa of El Salvador has indeed urged joint 
action to check Communist infiltration of 
Central America, and it is understandable 
that Guatemala might find this proposal em- 
barrassing. In any case, the situation will 
require adroit diplomatic handling, for Gua- 
temala's actions can greatly affect the imme- 
diate future of all Central America, and the 
Aying time from Guatemala City to the 
Panama Canal is only 2 hours. 


The Vice President’s Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 25, 
1953, which discussed the speech of Vice 
President Nrxon before the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association on 
Thursday, April 23. 

The editorial follows: 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’s SPEECH 


Vice President Nrxon has been playing a 
tactful and highly useful role through the 
first period of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Repeatedly there have been reports of 
skillful Haison work, of valuable assistance 
to the Chief Executive in ironing out diffi- 
culties. The Vice President himself has kept 
in the background as much as possible. At 
the closing session of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association on Thursday he 
made his first major speech, a balanced, 
thoughtful account of the achievements of 
the last 3 months, delivered with the effec- 
tiveness the country has come to expect of 
him. Here, as he had in the other matters, 
he served his chief well. 

Mr. NrIxon saw a good start made in the 
many areas to which the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has given priority. Honesty and 
security in public service, efficiency, economy, 
and a restoration of the free market—de- 
tailed advances could be listed for each of 
these. Turning to foreign affairs, Mr. NIXON 
added his voice to those of the high members 
of the administration who have been empha- 
sizing and spelling out the President’s speech 
of last week. This careful orchestration of 


a major theme is evidently to be one of the 
administration’s trademarks; and none could 
have stressed more persuasively than the 
Vice President the importance of deeds in 
the Kremlin. The speech brought to a fit- 
ting end the convention of the Nation's 
publishers, 


Committee on Transportation and Com- 
munications of Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States Makes Policy Pro- 
posals for Consideration of Delegates 
at 41st Annual Meeting in Washington, 
D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee on transportation and com- 
munications, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has pre- 
pared a series of policy proposals to be 
submitted to the delegates attending 
the 41st annual meeting, now being held 
in the city of Washington, D. C. 

These proposals have had the study 
and consideration of a distinguished 
group of 38 men who compose the com- 
mittee on transportation and communi- 
cations. The proposals that have been 
formulated by the committee have been 
submitted by letter dated April 28, 1953, 
by Harold F. Hammond, manager, 
transportation and communication de- 
partment, reading as follows: 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION POLICY 
PROPOSALS 


APRIL 28, 1953. 

The primary function of the national 
chamber’s 38-man transportation and com- 
munication committee is that of reviewing 
policy proposals in its field and making rec- 
ommendations for final approval by the 
chamber's membership. These recommenda- 
tions must first be cleared through both 
the chamber’s board of directors and com- 
mittee on policy. 

Attached is a brief description of each 
policy proposal in this field that is being 
voted on by the chamber’s membership on 
Wednesday, April 29, during the 41st an- 
nual meeting. 

The transportation and communication 
committee, of course, considered many 
other proposals during the past year. Some 
of these were disapproved after careful 
study, and a number are still before special 
subcommittees for further study and action 
next year. 

The descriptions contained in the attached 
do not refer to all chamber transportation 
and communication policies, many of which 
are still in effect under a rule that permits 
them to remain in force for 3 years. A 
revised policy booklet is now being prepared, 
and if you should desire a copy, please write 
to the transportation and communication 
department at the United States Chamber 
building in Washington, D. C. 

Also attached is a roster of the transpor- 
tation and communication committee for 
the fiscal year 1952-53. Approximately 
one-third of those shown will be replaced 
in line with the chamber's rotation policy. 

HAROLD F. HAMMOND, 
Manager, Transportation and Com- 
munication Department. 
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Mr. Speaker, the policy proposals sub- 
mitted by the committee on transporta- 
tion and communications are as fol- 
lows: 

DESCRIPTION OF NEW POLICY PROPOSALS 

Government transport rates: This new 
policy proposal calls for Federal, State, and 
local governments to pay the same charges 
for transport services that the general public 
must pay. This would require repeal of 
present statutes that permit Government 
authorities to bargain with regulated car- 
riers for special rates that are less than those 
published in tariffs for the use of the general 
public. 

Unprofitable services: This is a new pro- 
posal which calls for giving the railroads 
greater latitude in abandoning unprofitable 
services. It says the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have authority to ap- 
prove discontinuance of intrastate services 
that unreasonably discriminate against in- 
terstate commerce if State authorities either 
deny an application or fail to act within a 
reasonable time. 

Joint civil-military use of airports: This 
new policy proposal advocates that military 
authorities be required, except during periods 
of declared war, to coordinate their use of 
civil airports with civil activities and the 
developmental plans of airports. It calls for 
military use of alternative airport sites when 
practicable or a gradual reduction in mili- 
tary activities if they tend to curtail safe, 
efficient civil use of the airport. 

Mobilization planning: This new proposal 
calls for the creation, in the event of war, 
of a single civilian emergency transport 
agency to handle problems of all carriers 
except gas and petroleum pipelines. The 
single transport agency would be responsible 
for coordinating both military and civilian 
demands for transport service and for assur- 
ing necessary priority for materials and man- 
power by serving as claimant on behalf of 
carriers. The policy also would require 
requisitioned ransport facilities to be oper- 
ated by commercial carriers under contract 
with defense agencies, rather than be op- 
erated directly by such agencies, 


DESCRIPTION OF REVISED POLICY PROPOSALS 


Single Federal transportation agency: 
Present chamber policy calling for a single 
Federal transport agency, reporting directly 
to Congress, to handle all regulatory, admin- 
istrative and promotional functions for all 
types of carriers has been modified by re- 
moving promotional functions, which thus 
would remain under the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Just compensation principle: Present 
chamber policy which calls for permitting 
regulated carriers to earn adequate revenues 
has not been changed, although a new para- 
graph has been added advocating that reg- 
ulatory agencies be specifically directed to 
permit carriers to earn sufficient revenues 
to maintain sound credit and to attract capi- 
tal, thus enabling them not only to provide 
adequate service, but also to improve that 
service. 

Rate-making principles: Present chamber 
policy covering principles of carrier rate- 
making has been revised by two changes. 
One removes a former provision that called 
for giving regulatory agencies broad latitude 
in discharging their rate-making responsibil- 
ities. The other change calls for requiring 
these agencies to stop substituting their 
judgment for that of management with re- 
spect to the effect of carrier rate proposals 
on the volume of business and the revenue 
to be derived therefrom. Left over from the 
present policy is the provision opposing con- 
gressional rate making. 

Expediting rate decisions: This proposal 
calls for faster action by both Federal and 
State regulatory commissions on carrier ap- 
Plications for general rate changes. Earlier 
policy applied to State authorities anly. The 
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revised proposal also has been modified to 
cover all types of regulated industries, rather 
than just carriers under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
provision calling for equal protection of car- 
riers against discriminatory intrastate rates 
and fares has been left unchanged. 

Airports: This is a reaffirmation of expir- 
ing chamber policy favoring reasonable Fed- 
eral aid for helping to provide an adequate 
nationwide airport system, but limited to a 
system of airports essential for commercial 
traffic in interstate commerce. The new 
proposal has been restated to include only 
items that should not be eligible for Federal 
aid, including such things as land, privately 
utilized facilities, and over-elaborate or ex- 
pensive buildings. The expiring policy lists 
items that are considered eligible for such 
aid. A provision of the expiring policy rela- 
ting to procedures to be followed by States 
in obtaining Federal aid has been dropped. 
Retained is a provision calling for reasonable 
user charges at publicly owned airports de- 
signed to put them on a self-sustaining basis 
as soon as practicable, 

Industry representation: Present policy 
urging proper representation in international 
conferences dealing with sea and air trans- 
port matters has been modified by calling 
for representatives of American interna- 
tional carriers to act as members of official 
delegations, rather than mere advisers as 
previously advocated. 

Air transport: This is a restatement and 
simplified version of present policy calling 
for proper recognition of the importance of 
United States flag international air trans- 
portation. The only change is a new pro- 
vision calling for greater recognition of 
‘American carriers during negotiations with 
foreign countries for operating rights. 

Foreign air carriers: Present policy deal- 
ing with the issuance of permits to foreign 
air carriers has been modified to seek proper 
representation by American international 
air carriers on Government delegations ne- 
gotiating with foreign air carriers for op- 
erating rights, 

Local transit: This is a restatement of ex- 
isting policy dealing with problems of the 
local transit industry. Three additions have 
been made: One calls for special considera- 
tion of transit operations in highway design 
and traffic control planning. The second 
seeks the minimum amount of regulation 
consistent with the public interest. The 
third urges businessmen and city officials 
to cooperate in putting these local transit 
policy proposals into effect. 


DESCRIPTION OF REAFFIRMED POLICY PROPOSALS 


Airmail subsidy separation: This is a re- 
affirmation of expiring policy calling for 
separation of airmail subsidy from actual 
payments for the carriage of mail. 
Interference: Present policy opposing reg- 
ulatory or legislative action interfering with 
proper functions of management has been 
restated without any change in position. 

Responsibility for highways: This is a re- 
affirmation of expiring policy calling for the 
States to be primarily responsible for the 
development, construction and maintenance 
of highways. It calls for Federal responsi- 
bility to be primarily that of coordination of 
highway development in the interests of 
interstate commerce. 

Highway Federal aid: This is a reaffirma- 
tion of expiring policy advocating that Fed- 
eral aid be confined to roads used primarily 
by traffic in interstate commerce and that 
it be at least matched by State funds, 

Financing highways through taxes: This 
is a reffirmation of expiring policy calling 
for state highway user charges to pay for 
the major part of the cost of highways of 
general use, such charges not to be diverted 
from highway purposes. It also calls for 
financing local roads and streets from gen- 
eral revenues or property assessments. 


Financing highways through tolls: This 
is a reaffirmation of expiring policy support- 
ting the use of toll roads when it has been 
established that the project cannot be com- 
pleted within a reasonable length of time by 
financing from current or prospective tax 
sources, 

Right-of-way (highways): This is a re- 
affirmation of expiring policy recognizing ac- 
quisition of right-of-way under the Federal 
aid system, as a responsibility of States rather 
than the Federal Government, 

Rail-highway crossings: This is a reafirma- 
tion of expiring policy urging a continuous 
program to eliminate dangerous or traffic- 
delaying railroad-highway grade crossings 
and for recognizing, when assessing for con- 
struction cost, the small benefits derived by 
the railroads from such projects. 


Mr, Speaker, the membership cf the 
transportation and communication de- 
partment committee for 1952-53 is as 
follows: 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION DEPART- 
MENT COMMITTEE, 1952-53 


Evans A. Nash, chairman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: 

Russell B. Adams, vice president, Pan- 
American World Airways System, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

G. T. Baker, president, National Airlines, 
Inc., Miami, Fla. 

John W. Barriger, vice president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Boston, 


Charles H. Beard, general traffic manager, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

R. A. L. Bogan, executive vice president, 
the Greyhound Corp., Chicago, Ill, 

Richard L. Bowditch, president and di- 
rector, C. H. Sprague & Son Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

N. J. Brennan, director of traffic, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Carl D. Brorein, president and general 
manager, Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

E. J. Buhner, chairman of the board, Sil- 
ver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

J. L. Burke, president, Service Pipeline 
Co., Tulsa, Okla, 

J. H. Carmichael, president, Capital Air- 
lines, Ine., Washington, D. O. 

Charles L. Dearing, Sr., staf member, the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

F. L. DeGroat, general traffic manager, 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

James A. Farrell, Jr., president, Farrell 
Lines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

M. Forgash, president, Universal Carload- 
ing & Distributing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Walter S. Franklin, president, Pennsyl- 
vanla Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. L. French, executive vice president, 
Union Barge Line Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. B. Garner, executive vice president, 
Waterman Steamship Corp., Mobile, Ala. 

T. B. Gittings, vice president, public re- 
lations and sales, Western Union Telegraph 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

A. L. Hammell, president, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Eugene G. Hayward, chairman, Transpor- 
tation Commission, American National Cat- 
tlemen's Association, Cimarron, N. Mex. 

Keith S. McHugh, president, New York 
Telephone Co., New York, N. Y. 

Orvis M. Nelson, president, Transocean 
Air Lines, Oakland, Calif. 

D. H. Overmyer, president, D. H. Overmyer 
Warehouse Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Alex K. Scherer, president, Scherer Freight 
Lines, Inc., Ottawa, Ill. 

A. H. Schwietert, traffic director, Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, Chi- 
cago, III. 


Member of United States Chamber board 
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W. B. Shepherd, general traffic manager, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

James Sinclair, president and general 
manager, Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Earl B. Smith, vice president and director 
of traffic, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John Sloan Smith, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Aero Mayflower Transit Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gordon G. Steele, president, Portland 
Traction Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Arthur E. Stoddard, president, Union Pa- 
cific System, Omaha, Nebr? 

John E. Tilford, president, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Robert H. Walker, Boyd, Walker, Huiskamp 
& Concannon, Keokuk, Iowa. 

D. G. Ward, director of transportation, 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

C. E. Woolman, president and general man- 
ager, Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harold F. Hammond, secretary manager, 
transportation and communication depart- 
oe Chamber of Commerce of the United 

tates. 


Address of Hon. John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
am pleased to include the following 
speech delivered by my friend and col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. FocarTY] at the din- 
ner last night tendered in honor of the 
Honorable William Howard Taft III, 
United States Ambassador to Ireland, at 
the Carlton Hotel here in Washington: 


I am mighty proud to be here, Mr. Am- 
bassador, to take part in this grand occasion 
and to offer to you my sincere good wishes 
as you prepare to take up your station as 
the Ambassador of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Ireland. 

Our generation is fortunate to be living in 
à day when we can witness, as we are wit- 
nessing tonight, such a tangible demonstra- 
tion of mutual respect and affection between 
two sovereign states, 

Irishmen of other generations prayed, and 
fought, and died for the achievement of just 
what we are commemorating here—the ac- 
knowledgment of Ireland’s place among 
the nations of the world. 

At times it must seem strange to men not 
of Irish stock to witness the genuine affec- 
tion with which Irishmen everywhere treat 
the land of their forebears. We are never re- 
luctant to hear the old songs or listen to 
oft’ told stories of days and deeds long since 
gone. 

It might seem to some that we enjoy liv- 
ing with the past. But, as an American of 
Irish descent, I think we revere the men and 
the land of the Emerald Isle not alone for 
what they have been—but because they in- 
spire us with courage and confidence and 
faith. 

The efforts of the Irish race to burst the 
fetters that foreign force and native dissen- 
sions imposed on them—to elevate their 
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country from bondage and degradation to a 
place among free nations—fill a page in the 
world’s history which no lover of freedom 
can read without emotion. Those never- 
ending efforts must excite wonder and ad- 
miration in the mind of every man with 
whom patriotism is not a reproach, and who 
can sympathize with a cause ennobled by 
fidelity and sacrifice, and sanctified by the 
blood and tears of a whole nation. 

Men must have asked, throughout the cen- 
turies, how a feeling so deeply rooted as the 
love of independence is in the hearts of the 
Irish people—an aspiration so warmly and 
widely entertained, which has been clung to 
with so much persistency, which has sur- 
vived through centuries of persecution, for 
which generations have risen, and fought, 
and died with a succession as unbroken as 
that of the waves upon our shores, a cause 
so universally loved, so deeply reverenced, 
and so unflinchingly supported by a brave 
and fearless race—should never have attained 
the blessing of success. That’s why I am 
proud to be here tonight, Mr. Ambassador, 
to join in paying tribute to you—and 
through you—to the substantial measure of 
success which has been achieved in our 
time. 

It is by example that the great lessons of 
patriotism can best be conveyed, and we who 
are of Irish stock love our America with a 
deep and abiding devotion largely because 
of the example set for us by our ancestors 
who loved honor more than life. 

That example fills us with the courage to 
seek out the right in all things; confidence 
in our strength to make the right prevail; 
and faith in a divine providence from whom 
all lawful authority stems. 

I am confident, Mr. Ambassador, you are 
familiar with the Irish character. I know 
you are aware of the substantial contribu- 
tion it has made toward the development of 
American character. 

The wit and humor of the Irish people are 
taken for granted. Their willingness to fight 
in order to achieve peace is also an accepted 
fact. But I think overshadowing all else 
in the Irish character is a devotion to the 
cause of justice. 

At the present hour that devotion com- 
pels Irishmen everywhere to cry out against 
the continuance of the dismemberment of a 
proud land. The preservation of an arti- 
ficial boundary line cutting off the northern 
counties from the Republic of Ireland denies 
to Ireland that blessing of success for which 
Irish patriots through the centuries have 
given their life’s blood. 

I know you are thoroughly conversant, Mr. 
Ambassador, with the many differences of 
opinion which exist in our own land, on 
almost all topics. We have our political 
wars which sometimes leave deep scars. We 
argue about religion; we argue about soci- 
ology; we argue even about baseball scores. 

But, where our country is concerned, we 
stand as one against all the world. 

That sense of unity, I know, is planted 
firmly in your heart—just as is your devotion 
to the cause of justice. 

We rejoice, Mr. Ambassador, that our coun- 
try is to be represented by a man with your 
sense of values. We know that a man does 
not become an expert in the language of a 
people unless he admires that people—and 
knowing their language, a man knows the 
people, knows how they deliberately chose 
the way of poverty rather than abandon 
their religious faith, knows of their willing- 
ness to sacrifice for their neighbor, knows 
how they cherish and willingly pay for the 
freedom which all people must have to win 
the dignity God intended for them. 

I rejoice that my country will have a rep- 
resentative worthy of my country’s generos- 
ity and idealism to treat with the free and 
proud people who stand so willing and 
anxious to be our friends in a day when 
America seeks friends who cherish freedom 
so much that they do not count the cost in 
dollars, pounds, or blood. 


I pray that all of us here may soon gather 
again to acclaim that day when, like our 
own America, Ireland is united under one 
flag from sea to shining sea. 


Grave Problems Facing American Mining 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an article by Mr. Andrew Fletcher, 
president of St. Joseph Lead Co., presi- 
dent of American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and a vice 
president of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

This article entitled “How Can We In- 
sure an Adequate Supply of Mineral Re- 
sources for the Future?” appeared in the 
April issue of Challenge magazine, pub- 
lished monthly by the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, New York University. 

The mining industry in the United 
States is now facing a crisis as the re- 
sult of policies adopted by the previous 
administration. The lead and zinc in- 
dustry in my State of Idaho has been 
particularly hard hit, even in a period of 
national emergency with our Nation en- 
gaged in a war. 

The Eisenhower administration is to 
be complimented on the selection of 
Felix E. Wormser as Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Mineral Resources. 
Mr. Wormser is eminently qualified for 
this position, having a background of 
practical experience in the mining in- 
dustry. He will take the necessary steps 
to bring common sense into a program 
to save the industry from ruin. 

The following article by Mr. Fletcher 
points out the folly of trying to control 
the mineral resources by the device of 
international control agreements: 

Mining is a one-crop business. Inevitably 
our mineral resources must decline with ex- 
traction and use, Some day, a long, long 
time from now, they may run out. But that 
is problematical, as we know the earth's 
crust contains all the metals we need in 
great abundance, even though in some cases 
the average quantity is extremely small. 

The theoretically correct fact that we face 
exhaustion of the easily mined mineral de- 
posits sometime in the future causes our 
Government officials periodically to peer 
through their periscopes into the future, 
mixing their observations with statistical 
data of purely historical significance, and to 
burst forth with the most alarming con- 
clusions. 

A study of the many forecasts that have 
been made over the last 50 years or so shows 
them to have been largely wide of the mark. 
Most fears of shortages have been proven 
groundless. 

The report of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission is the most thorough job 
of mineral forecasting that has ever been 
done. It deserves unstinted approbation for 
the constructive approach it makes to many 
of the serious problems facing the domestic 
mining industry, in taxes, in the need for 
incentives to compensate miners for the ex- 
traordinarily high financial risk they take, 
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and for the analyses it makes of the impedi- 
ments to foreign mining investment. 

But the good in the report is, unfortu- 
nately, offset by the impression that the cure 
for the apparent shortages the Commission 
forecasts is more Government intervention— 
not only national but international. 

Moreover, the report fails to point out the 
reassuring fact that shortages have been 
with us from the dawn of history. It is 
scarcity that gives anything value. We have 
always found ways of getting around short- 
ages—either by doing without or by search- 
ing for more of the scarce article under the 
stimulation of the higher prices that short- 
ages always bring or by finding substitutes. 

Invariably, when there is a lead shortage, 
which generally doesn’t last long, the con- 
sumers move heaven and earth to find ac- 
ceptable substitutes. They do this so suc- 
cessfully at times that they cause the miner 
much anguish, especially when the substitu- 
tion proves so practical it completely dis- 
places lead for a former profitable use. But 
that is part of the American system. We 
should not complain because this system has 
resulted in giving our citizens the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

I regret the use in the Paley report of 
highly questionable statistical analyses, as 
when they deal with lead, to build up a 
case for a shortage and to foster the im- 
pression that only Government intervention 
is the cure. The report forecasts a yearly 
deficit of lead of 900,000 tons by 1975— 
“deficit” meaning the difference between 
what is consumed, and what is produced 
by domestic mines plus recovery from scrap, 
But the St. Joseph Lead Co., using different 
figures and assumptions, estimates an annual 
deficit in lead of only 200,000 tons by 1975. 

I also disagree with the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations for further drastic impair- 
ment of the historical tariff structure needed 
by our domestic mining industry. We mine's 
function in a heavily subsidized national 
economy and, realizing the necessity, if only 
from military considerations, of a sound in- 
dustry, we cannot subscribe to the Commis- 
sion’s philosophy of the least-cost principle 
and the sacrifice of the domestic mines. 

Moreover, I take exception to the state- 
ment that “the Commission is convinced 
that the solutions to the problems of ma- 
terial market instability must be sought 
through international agreements, in which 
the United States will have to take a lead- 
in part,” and that in moving “toward bet- 
ter controls, special consideration should be 
given to: (a) The multilateral contract; (b) 
international buffer stocks; and (c) interna- 
tional buffer stocks combined with limited- 
quota agreements,” This focusing of atten- 
tion on the desirability of negotiating inter- 
national commodity agreements, popularly 
known as cartels, is one of the most aston- 
ishing suggestions to come out of Washing- 
ton over the past few years. 

The Paley Commission hold up the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement as a model. Sur- 
prisingly few people know that this simple 
agreement has cost the taxpayers of the 
United States over $600 million and that 
through it we are furnishing breadstuffs to 
some forty-Odd nations at lower prices than 
our own poor can obtain. 

The weakness in the wheat agreement and 
similar plans is that the Government is im- 
potent to stabilize the flow of commodities, 
even though it be granted enormous power 
over both producers and consumers. In the 
exercise of that power, someone in the Gov- 
ernment has to decide the stabilized price. 

The moment the decision is made, the die 
is cast. Consumers may not like it. The 
price may be too high. They therefore sub- 
stitute or refuse to buy. Supplies accumu- 
late. Then the Government steps in to reg- 
ulate production to the dismay of the pro- 
ducers. 

On the other hand, if the stabilization 
price decreed by the Government is too low, 
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production declines: Consumers become 
frantic. The Government offers subsidies, 
or restricts uses, and we are off again on a 
ride with ever more controls. 

All of these schemes reflect a lack of faith 
in freedom itself, and assume the citizen 
cannot be trusted to direct his own life, but 
must have a guardian to protect him. It is 
n great pity that so many theorists have suc- 
cumbed to the economic doctrine of managed 
economies, managed currencies, and man- 
aged markets. If we substituted for the 
word “managed” the word “rigged,” we would 
be nearer the truth, for what they condemn 
vehemently in private industry, they would 
condone under Government auspices. 

All the inconveniences caused by the mar- 
ket changes are nothing compared to the 
results from drastic intervention of Govern- 
ment to cure market maladjustments. 

The bewildering aspect of the Paley report 
is that it endorses free enterprise, and at the 
same time expresses beliefs, conclusions, and 
recommendations that point inescapably to 
more and more Government control of our 
mineral economy. Our recent experiences 
since the Korean war with Government con- 
trols of our metal markets confirm my be- 
lief that controls only result in futility, 
waste, and unconscionable discrimination, 


Editorial and Newspaper Endorsement of 
the Bricker Constitutional Amendment 
Relating to Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Too Much Power,” published 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer on April 
4, 1953; an editorial entitled Chain This 
Unbridled Power,” published in the In- 
dianapolis Star on April 12, 1953; and an 
article entitled “Bricker’s Amendment 
Will Grant Congress Authority It De- 
serves,” written by Raymond Moley. 
These editorials and the newspaper ar- 
ticle are in regard to Senate Resolu- 
tion 1. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 

April 4, 1953] 
Too Moch POWER 

Seattle’s distinguished former president of 
the American Bar Association, Mr, Frank 
Holman, made an impressive appeal in a 
speech in San Francisco the other day in 
behalf of an important matter that we 
thought had been wisely settled in the No- 
vember election. 

The matter he discussed was the proposed 
constitutional amendment putting an end 
to the powers of statesmen and politicians 
to make treaties with other nations having 
the status of supreme law in the United 
eur even when in conflict with American 
aw. 

These powers had existed since the begin- 
ning of the Republic without anybody being 
gravely concerned about them, mainly be- 
cause our politicians and statesmen until 
very recently knew they were dangerous 
and were deterred by this knowledge from 
making any use of them. 


But, in the years of the recent New Deal 
administrations, and particularly during the 
Truman-Acheson administration, that dan- 
gerous power was in the hands of people who 
not only were willing to use them despite 
the risk of American security, but actually 
did use them to the very great impairment 
of American security. 

The various treaties proposed by the United 
Nations, contrary to American concepts in 
the fields of human rights, education, and 
information, are clearly in this category, to 
the extent as Mr. Holman says, that this is 
“the first time in all history that any great 
nation has been financing a program leading 
to its own destruction.” 

In recognition of that grim fact, Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio, proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
depriving statesmen and politicians of a 
power so dangerous to the country. 

Since the Bricker amendment was one of 
the major issues of the last presidential 
campaign, and its approval by Congress was 
made mandatory by the outcome of the elec- 
tion, it had been supposed the submission of 
the amendment to the States for ratification 
could be taken for granted. 

But Mr. Holman reports an amazing thing 
in that respect. 

The new administration, instead of sup- 
porting the Bricker amendment, is opposing 
its approval, not on the grounds that it was 
not needed when incompetent people were 
in power, but on the specious grounds that 
it is no longer needed because the Govern- 
ment is now in safe hands. 

Mr. Holman believes the power to destroy 
America is too much power in anybody's 
hands. 

The power to make treaties superior to 
American law, even the Constitution itself, 
is assuredly that kind of power. 

It is not the answer to a bad law to have 
men in Government who can be depended 
upon not to use it to the detriment of the 
country, for we cannot always be sure of 
having that kind of men in Government. 

“Our whole concept of constitutional gov- 
ernment,” as Mr. Holman says, “is that we 
shall have appropriate constitutional re- 
straints not only on an Acheson State De- 
partment but also on a Dulles State De- 
partment.” 

The American people may some day again 
make the mistake, as they have in the past, 
of entrusting the Government to incompe- 
tent hands, in which event, if the Bricker 
amendment is not approved, the supreme 
law in America will not be what we make it 
as our own sovereign right but what other 
nations are able to make it in consequence 
of our negligence, 


[From the Indianapolis Star of April 12, 
1953] 


CHAIN THIS UNBRIDLED POWER 


Arguments made by Harold Stassen oppos- 
ing the Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion are just as thin as those made by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. What they boil down 
to is this: The President will somehow be 
hamstrung by limiting his power to make 
treaties; present treaties and Executive 
agreements like the Yalta Pact will be en- 
dangered; and anyway the President and Mr. 
Dulles have no intention of using present 
powers to change internal law and violate 
the Bill of Rights by treaty. 

What the Bricker amendment would do 
is to prevent the President and two-thirds 
of the Senate from making treaties that 
change internal law and supersede the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Under this 
flaw in our Constitution, the President and 
two-thirds of the Senate present and voting 
could make a treaty that would abolish the 
right to own property, for instance, and thus 
virtually abolish the fifth amendment. A 
treaty becomes the supreme law of the land 
once it is ratified by the Senate. 
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This defect in our Constitution made little 
difference to the American people and posed 
no dangers to our Constitution-guarded lib- 
erties until the United Nations was formed, 
The U. N. has put into the form of treaties 
agreements that change the internal do- 
mestic laws of this country. The UN has 
been working out a Covenant of Human 
Rights that would virtually abolish the Bill 
of Rights. If this country should ratify this 
covenant, we would be automatically forced 
to change our economic, social, immigration, 
religious, education, nrarriage, property, and 
even patent and copyright laws. And the 
American people would not even have to be 
consulted. 

It is all very well for Mr. Dulles and Mr, 
Stassen and others to say that this admin- 
istration has no intention of approving the 
covenant and other Constitution-changing 
treaties. We trust this statement of inten- 
tion. But they cannot speak for future 
Presidents and future Senators comprising 
two-thirds of the Senate present and voting. 

Remember, we had a tradition of two 
terms in the presidency established by George 
Washington that was respected by most 
Presidents and never violated by popular 
consent—until 1940. The American people 
through their State legislatures have now 
amended the Constitution to prevent un- 
limited Presidential tenure. The intention 
of the Bricker amendment is to prevent a 
change in the American form of government 
by treaty law before it happens, not after- 
wards, 

IT COULD HAPPEN HERE 


The recent dissenting opinion of three 
Justices of the Supreme Court, including 
the Chief Justice, held that the President 
could seize private property and violate the 
fifth amendment because the Senate had 
approved the treaty establishing the United 
Nations. If two other judges had held like- 
wise, the fifth amendment would have been 
abolished by the actions of only 65 people in- 
stead of all the voters of the United States, 
To say that the Supreme Court has never 
in the past upheld this view by majority 
vote is not to say it never will. The changing 
decisions of the recent Courts certainly give 
no grounds for confidence that the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights will always be 
placed ahead of other considerations by fu- 
ture Courts. 

A STRAITJACKET 


Much has been made by some newspaper 
editors and columnists as well as Govern- 
ment officials of the claim that the Bricker 
limitations will put the President in a strait- 
jacket and so limit his power to make treaties 
that the American people will suffer. But 
nearly every other major nation with which 
we deal and made treaties already imposes 
similar limitations on their own heads of 
state. America is virtually alone in having 
this provision whereby a treaty automatically 
becomes law and can change internal legis- 
lation without the approval of courts or the 
established legislature. If Great Britain's 
Prime Minister is limited in this manner, 
and still seems to be able to make treaties 
with us, why cannot the President do the 
same under similar limitations? 

All the Bricker amendment does is to pre- 
vent the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate from violating domestic law and the 
Constitution by treaty. Administration 
spokesmen say they have no intention of 
doing this. Then, why do they insist on 
having the power to do this? If they do 
not intend to use this power, how will it 
put a straitjacket on them to take it away? 

As for treaties already in existence being 
endangered, as Mr. Stassen put it, by such 
limitations, that, too, is a specious argument. 
Does Mr. Stassen mean that, if agreements 
or treaties have already been made which 
change our basic law and violate constitu- 
tional protections of our liberties, he thinks 
they should be retained? If agreements al- 
ready made do violate traditional American 
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liberties, they should be renegotiated or re- 
pudiated at once. It is not impossible to 
change treaties and agreements. It is done 
all the time. Why does Stassen believe the 
administration should have power to do what 
he and Mr. Dulles both agree should not 
be done? 

We believe the American people believe in 
their Constitution and will insist that only 
they have the power to change their form 
of government by constitutional amendment. 
And we are convinced that if the Bricker 
amendment is passed, which it should be, 
it will be approved by the legislatures of 
every State in the Union. 


Brickrr’s AMENDMENT WILL GRANT CONGRESS 
AUTHORITY IT DESERVES 


(By Raymond Moley) 


It always is dangerous to argue by drawing 
historical analogies, but since Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell has gone back to the 18th cen- 
tury for material against the Bricker amend- 
ment, let us accompany him there for a 
moment. 

After the Constitution of the United States 
had been written in 1787 and when a fierce 
fight over its adoption was in progress, its 
sponsors found the most dangerous argu- 
ment against it to be its omission of a bill 
of rights. 

Alexander Hamilton, arguing for the adop- 
tion, declared a bill of rights to be unneces- 
sary. 

He pointed out that the Constitution of 
the State of New York had no bill of rights 
and also that all proper rights were safe- 
guarded in the Constitution as it stood. 

His efforts to prove this idea of an inferen- 
tial protection of rights was not one of his 
best performances, but the validity of his 
argument need not occupy us here. 

Hamilton was overruled, and we have 
found our Bill of Rights comfortable to live 
with for 162 years. EEH 

A major reason why Hamilton was over- 
ruled was the strenuous. opposition of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was resident in 
France until 1789 but who was kept in- 
formed by James Madison, 

He said in 1787 that the Constitution just 
written contained for him “a bitter pill or 
two.” 

His objections were to the omission of a 
bill of rights and any provision for rotation 
in office, particularly in the case of the Pres- 
ident. The latter defect waited until the 
ratification of the 22d amendment in 1951. 
The former was corrected in 1791. 

In a letter to Madison in 1789, Jefferson 
protested against the Hamiltonian claim 
that rights were already protected. He did 
not, he said, want a government to rest upon 
inferences. And I think that most people 
now agree with him. 

Brownell apparently does not. His depend- 
ence on inferences in his long argument 
against the Bricker amendment is almost 
complete. 

He admits that the 64 Senators who spon- 
sored the amendment and the American Bar 
Association’s lawyers have done a wonderful 
job in pointing out the dangers in a lot of 
treaties now awaiting final action. 

And he says that it was BRICKER’s tireless 
activity that checked this dangerous trend 
in the executive department, 

But in the next breath he asks us to infer 
that such treaties would not be submitted 
by the President to the Senate. 

In short, we are asked to assume that all 
Presidents hereafter will submit only good 
treaties, despite the fact that past Presidents 
have submitted many bad treaties to the 
Senate. 

Brownell then says that a new amendment 
is unusual. This, indeed, is an extraordi- 
nary objection. 

He says, too, that a new amendment is 
unnecessary. So did Hamilton say that a 
bill of rights was unnecessary. 


Finally, Brownell says that such an 
amendment may be unexpectedly damaging. 

And he cites damages possible not under 
the Bricker amendment but under the Wat- 
kins amendment. 

The fact is that the Bricker amendment 
provides protection against impairing by 
treaty sound provisions for the regulation of 
domestic affairs. 

It provides that Congress may by law ex- 
pressly authorize matters in which a treaty 
regulates domestic concerns. 

Where is there damage in permitting Con- 
gress by action of both Houses to regulate 
our lives in a constitutional manner? 

It is interesting that opposition to this 
amendment centers in New York. 

The bar association of that city, some in- 
fluential newspapers, Senator LEHMAN (not 
Senator Ives), and now the two New York 
Cabinet officers oppose it. 

Major opposition to Jefferson’s Bill of 
Rights was in New York. Somebody is out 
of step. 


Senator Lyndon Johnson’s Credo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, recently 
my colleague and our distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson], was asked to give 
a statement on his faith in America, 

On Sunday, April 26, 1953, this state- 
ment was presented to a nationwide au- 
dience on the radio program of Bob Con- 
sidine, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
newspapermen and commentators. My 
colleague’s eloquent statement of his 
faith in the American people and his 
trust in our heritage of liberty deserves 
to be read by his fellow countrymen, 
and for that reason I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON's CREDO 


There is no limit to the future of America 
but the heart and the will of its people. 

Ours is a nation based upon a deep belief 
in ever-expanding horizons of freedom and 
prosperity. That belief has carried us 
through the storms and the trials of 175 
years. 

We have refused to accept the boundaries 
set for the mind and the soul by tyranny. 
We have rejected the concept that mankind 
is doomed to destruction. 

Instead, we have proclaimed the doctrine 
of liberty as the way of life which must and 
shall triumph. 

Upon that foundation we have erected a 
national structure which is the envy of the 
world. That structure shall stand as long 
as we have courage and confidence equal to 
our strength. 

Our factories and mills hum with produc- 
tive activity. 

Our people are the best fed, best clothed, 
and best housed of any in the world. 

Our children are educated, not as a privi- 
lege but as a right. 

Above all, we have the heritage of lib- 
erty—the right to agree or disagree with any 
man, to speak our minds, to choose our own 
burps to profess the religion of our 

oice. 
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Our responsibilities are enormous. But 
responsibility is only one side of a coin. The 
other side is opportunity—the ability to de- 
termine our own destiny. 

This, I firmly believe, is the destiny of 
America—to lead the world, not by coercion 
but by example, into the age of universal 
freedom. 

We have much to preserve—much to saye. 

Our soil is fertile. Our economy is strong. 
Our people enjoy health and prosperity. 

We will preserve and we will save those 
blessings, because our eyes are set not upon 
the deeds of the past but upon the accom- 
plishments of the future. 

There is a vision of America—a vision that 
has sustained us through the years. 

It is a vision of a land from which ty- 
rants—both petty and great—have been 
banished, 

It is a vision of a land whose people are 
prosperous. 

It is a vision of a land which does not fear 
the future. 

It is a vision of a land where authority is 
granted by—and not imposed upon—its 
citizens, 

That vision is a reality. It shall strength- 
en us no matter how great and overwhelm- 
ing the problems we face. It shall be our 
guiding star through the perils of the night. 

With faith in our God and the cause of 
freedom, we shall march forward into a fu- 
ture of an ever greater and stronger America, 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, at Celebration of 20th Anni- 
versary of Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address I 
delivered at Gallatin, Tenn., on the 20th 
anniversary of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The address was made on April 
25, at a large rally which was held in that 
prosperous, small city of Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is good to be here with this enthusiastic 
gathering of TVA supporters, celebrating the 
20th anniversary of the founding of TVA. 

You know how this valley has been a pilot 
plant to show that men can develop their 
resources by democratic means and for the 
benefit of all the people. 

You know that the story of the Tennessee 
River and the Tennessee Valley is one that 
is spoken of throughout the world wherever 
men seek ways of strengthening the material 
basis of freedom. 

You know, as well as I do, that when TVA 
was founded this region was one of grave 
economic depression and that we have stead- 
ily grown in purchasing power, in industry, 
in farm income, in the share of the national 
taxes that we pay. 

All these things you know, and so it is not 
about the past 20 years that I wish to talk 
with you today. 

Rather, I would prefer to confine my brief 
remarks to the future. 

Even more specifically, I would like to 
make certain suggestions as to what you 
folks, here in the valley, can do to help mold 
that future in the way we would like to see it. 

There is an old axiom ‘that military men 
know well, The men who send bombers out 
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on their missions, who direct the fire of long- 
range artillery, will tell you that if you will 
destroy a region, destroy its power supply. 

We in the valley are not in danger of hav- 
ing our power supply destroyed. But we are 
in grave danger of having it crippled. 

That is a step short of destruction. As 
Gordon Clapp, Chairman of the Board of 
TVA, pointed out recently, if you would 
build a region, you build an ever greater and 
greater supply of electric energy. But if you 
would hold a region to a lower standard of 
living, you can do it by placing a limit on 
its supply of electric power. 

We in the valley want to build. In doing 
so, We are dependent on TVA for the elec- 
tric power that is such an indispensable 
element of that building. TVA, in turn, 
is dependent upon Congress and upon the 
administration—the first time in its entire 
existence that it has been dependent upon 
a Republican Congress and a Republican 
administration. 

What can we expect? 

We have the pledged word of the new 
President that he will see to it that TVA 
is operated and maintained at maximum 
efficiency. 

Prior to the election—when President 
Eisenhower was campaigning for election— 
he sent telegrams to the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar and the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
making this pledge. I think that perhaps 
it was enough to give him the State by the 
few thousand votes that he carried it. 

I think that it is an important telegram 
today, in view of what is happening in Wash- 
ington. I have the text of that telegram. 
I would like to read it in full. It was in 
answer to a query of the two newspapers. 
It reads as follows: 

“Thank you for your telegram. Let me 
reiterate what I tried to make clear in my 
addresses at Memphis and Knoxville, that 
TVA has served well both agricultural and 
industrial interests of this region. 

“Rumors are being maliciously spread in 
TVA areas that I propose not only to decrease 
the efficiency of the operation but to aban- 
don it, which is grossly untrue and utterly 
false. 

“If I am elected President, TVA will be 
operated and maintained at maximum effi- 
ciency. 

“I have a keen appreciation of what it has 
done and what it will be able to continue 
to do in the future. Under the new ad- 
ministration TVA will continue to serve and 
promote the prosperity of this great section 
of the United States.” 

‘Therefore, according to the pledged word 
of the new President, we can expect him to 
see to it that TVA is operated and main- 
tained at maximum efficiency. 

You will note that in his telegram, which, 
as I say, undoubtedly brought him many 
votes in Tennessee, he did not say that he 
would “try to see to it” or that it would be 
his “purpose to encourage.” No; he made 
the flat pledge: “If I am elected President, 
TVA will be operated and maintained at 
maximum efficiency.” 

There were no maybe’s or but’s about it. 

General Eisenhower is now President, and 
so we in the valley will expect him to fulfill 
that pledge. 

What is involved in the pledge? 

When one says that TVA will be operated 
at maximum efficiency it means that the 
President should put the force and might of 
his administration to the wheel to see that 
nothing happens in this Congress such as 
happened in the last Republican-controlled 
Congress—the 80th. 

In that Congress—some 5 years ago—as 
you will remember, this region was gasping 
for more electric power. The proposal was 
made for funds to build the Johnsonville 
steam plant, A great ruckus broke loose. 

We were again accused of advancing 80- 
cialism, Sectionalism was injected into the 
argument. It was said that this was all part 


of a scheme to rob Pennsylvania and New 
England and Ohio of industry. Private util- 
ity spokesmen said the cities and industries 
would have to build their own little steam 
plants, which, paradoxically, is the very op- 
posite of maximum efficiency. 

These people prevailed in the 80th Con- 
gress—and it took another election 2 years 
later to get the kind of Congress that would 
approve the Johnsonville steam plant. 

Today, Johnsonville is an active steam 
plant, with 5 units of 125,000 kilowatts each, 
pouring energy into the economic life of this 
region. Since Johnsonville, 6 more large 
steam plants have been started. 

But let me assure you, right now, that this 
was not the efficient way to do things. The 
delay threw the valley behind schedule— 
many productive man-hours were lost. 

You cannot operate at maximum efficiency 
in the power field unless you can plan ahead. 

I am not an engineer. But I have read 
TVA reports, and I have talked to engineers, 
both TVA and private, and I have studied 
the experiences of utilities. 

It takes time to add to the power supply of 
any system—and so you must plan ahead. 

As Mr. Clapp has pointed out you must 
project yourself several years in advance, 
The industries that want more power in 
1955 and 1956 will get it because TVA 
started to build new power plants in 1952. 
But those who want more power in 1957 
won't get it, unless TVA starts to build more 
power plants this year. 

Therefore, I think that when President 
Eisenhower pledged himself to help us get 
the kind of appropriations needed to add to 
the power supply of this region which maxi- 
mum efficiency—or even just minimum ef- 
ficiency—makes vital. 

I think he pledged himself to help us get 
the 450,000-kilowatt steam plant near 
Memphis; the additional units at Kingston 
and John Sevier, and the continuation of 
work now in progress installing new and ad- 
ditional units at 6 other steam plants and 8 
dams. 

Now I do not wish to minimize in any way 
President Eisenhower's sincerity in making 
the pledge. But, if I may, I would like to 
advise him that it’s going to take a bit of 
doing to fulfill it. 

The President’s own Secretary of the In- 
terior has said that TVA is all right, but we 
don’t want any more such projects. The 
President’s own Bureau of the Budget has 
proceeded to delete some $16 million from the 
reclamation bill which had been proposed 
for power and reclamation developments in 
the West. This included $4 million for Ice 
Harbor Dam, vitally needed by Hanford En- 
gineering Works and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The Budget Bureau also has gone over the 
Corps of Engineers estimates and has 
knocked out power developments right and 
left. As you know, Cheatham lock and dam 
on the Cumberland was cut $1 million and 
Old Hickory was cut from $18 million to 
$12,600,000. I have asked the Chief of En- 
gineers what that will do to the construc- 
tion schedule. As you know, Cumberland 
Power is included in the TVA network. 

The last Republican President—Mr, 
Hoover—has chosen this time to make a 
speech in Cleveland, Ohio, in which he urged 
the Federal Government to “get out of the 
business of generating and distributing 
power as soon as possible.” He said that 
this would “rescue freemen from this variety 
of creeping socialism.” 

The Budget Bureau has not set up any 
new estimates on TVA itself. Asa result the 
House Independent Offices Subcommittee has 
delayed any action on TVA portions of the 
budget until we get those revised estimates. 

Therefore, the straws in the wind from 
this Congress—and from this administration 
with the possible exception of the President 
himself—are not favorable. 

Yet the need in the valley is vital. 
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I have obtained these facts. The present 
power system of TVA is about 4 million kilo- 
watts. By 1956, the generating plants being 
built will increase the capacity to about 
9½ million kilowatts. A large part of this 
is for atomic energy development. Exclud- 
ing atomic energy, the system needs to add 
about 750,000 kilowatts of new generating 
equipment a year to meet the steady growth 
of the valley. 

As I have already said, unless new plants 
are started this year, we will have to say 
“No” to industrial expansion by 1957. 

Now, what can you folks in the valley do 
about this? 

You can help us in Congress fight for the 
appropriations which will make possible the 
continued development of this valley, which 
will make it possible to continue our forward 
march of the past 20 years. 

When the TVA appropriation comes before 
the Senate, Senator Gore and I are going to 
call on representatives of the cities and the 
rural cooperatives to come up to Wash- 
ington and tell the committees your story. 

You can tell them, for instance, of the 
President’s pledge to you. You can tell them 
of the growth of this valley, economically, 
from one of the real trouble spots of the 
Nation to one of its brightest spots. 

You can show them, from your own local 
experience, how you are contributing more 
to the income of the Nation through taxes. 
You can tell them—as TVA accountants will 
tell them in more detail—how TVA is paying 
back every cent invested in it, with dividends, 

You can show these Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the rest of the Nation— 
from New England and Pennsylvania and 
Ohio—that every one of their sections is 
benefiting from TVA. 

In the first place, TVA has made an ex- 
haustive study and is able to say positively 
that not a single industry has moved to 
the valley from any other section because 
of electric rates. 

In the second place, you can tell them how 
the orders for electric toasters, milking ma- 
chines, hay driers, water pumps, electric re- 
frigerators, radios—all the many, many 
products which are made in other sections 
of the country, but which cannot be used 
without electricity, have soared since the 
advent of TVA. 

You people can be salesmen for the valley 
among the other Members of Congress and 
among your friends in other States, who 
can themselves appeal to Members of Con- 
gress. You have no idea of the impact 
which this type of testimony has upon 
Members of Congress. They do not forget it. 

I do not think that this type of word 
from the homeland can be overestimated in 
any of our battles in Congress. 

It’s a phase of the fight that TVA itself 
cannot perform in its maximum efficiency. 
It’s one that we Members of the Senate and 
House will try to perform. 

But in the end you are the people who 
can do it best. ‘You are the people—you 
back here in Tennessee, in the Tennessee 
Valley—fired with missionary zeal for our 
cause, who can win this fight. 

We are depending on you to make your- 
selves heard: We will not win without 
building a fire under Congress—of that, I 
can assure you. 


Saving peers Soil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Quincy (II.) Herald- 


Whig: 
SAVING America’s Sor 


Our country’s No. 1 long-range problem is 
the preservation of the Nation’s arable soil. 
The fertile land is our second greatest asset, 
giving place only to the men and women 
who constitute the Nation. But these owe 
their prosperity, even their existence, to the 
continued productivity of the soil. 

The battle to retain fertility is a national 
problem. It is as important to the factory 
or office worker as to the farmer, for food and 
manufactured products are derived in one 
‘way or another from the earth. 

At this season, soil conservation is high- 
lighted. This has been designated “Soil 
Conservation Week.” Adams County conser- 
vation officials and farmers have planned no 
Observance. They are too busy practicing 
conservation to celebrate it in other ways. 

Rain and wind are the two sources of soil 
loss. In the Middle West, each year, spring 
rains cut a network of gullies in freshly 
worked fields, carrying rich topsoil from the 
fields where it could be translated into dollars 
for the farmers and food for everyone into 
the creeks and rivers where it chokes natural 
waterways and causes greater floods. 

The Mississippi River and Quincy Bay are 
examples of the desperate need for more soil 
conservation work. 

ture leaders have adopted a slogan: 
“Stop the water where it falls.” This means 
that the runoff must be retarded, water held 
back by farm dams and larger ones, by lakes 
and pools. But most of all tt means grass 
waterruns, cover crops on hillsides, tree and 
shrubbery planting, and careful planning of 
crops and contour farming. 

All these things will help to prevent erosion 
and to hold the water in the ground where 
it will be useful when the dry days of mid- 
summer come. Much of the highly adver- 
tised lowering of the water table during the 
last few years was caused by failure to hold 
the rainfall until it could be absorbed by 
the soil. In addition, the runoff in heavy 
rains causes heavy damage if uncontrolled. 

‘The damage from the great Missouri flood 
of 1951 was estimated at almost one-half 
billion dollars. Although the loss in cities 
Was more spectacular, the damage caused by 
soil erosion was three times as great. Build- 
ing can be repaired quickly, but replacement 
of soil sometimes requires centuries. 

The cost of a thorough water-control sys- 
tem on easily eroded land is estimated at 
approximately $40 an acre over a period of 
several years. This seems less costly when 
compared with the annual yield of rich soil. 
America is rich in fertile land, and the soil 
of the Middle West is the most productive 
of all. Many centuries of topsoil building 
can be destroyed in a few years, or preserved 
for our own and future generations’ use. 
Without the products of the soil, we would 
starve, and our country wouldn’t be worth 
defending. 

Soil conservation is a problem for all of us, 
for we all derive our living from it. 


Appearance of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 


nauer on the Youth Wants To Know 
Television Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, April 12, 
1953. marked an extremely interesting 


landmark in American television pro- 


grams. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the head of one 
of the most important nations in the 
world, the West German Federal Repub- 
lic, appeared on television to answer a 
series of spontaneous questions. 

What is more, this distinguished 
statesman answered questions, not by 
newspapermen, not by diplomats, but 
by young Americans. 

During Dr. Adenauer’s brief tour of 
the United States, he made an extremely 
favorable impression upon our people; 
and it is small wonder, considering, 
for example, his kind appearance and 
outstanding performance on this pro- 
gram, Youth Wants To Know, founded 
and directed by Theodore Granik. 

I send to the desk a brief statement 
which I have prepared on this subject, 
together with a transcript of the ques- 
tions and answers on this particular 
youth program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement and a transcript 
of the program be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
on, as follows: 

YoutH Wants To KNOW AND THE MIRACLE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


(Statement by Senator WILEY) 


I don't believe that there is an American 
throughout our land—a parent, an educator, 
a youngster, a broadcaster—who has thought 
through the opportunities of television and 
who is not thrilled by the great frontiers 
which TV offers for the training of our young 
people. 

On several occasions, it has been my pleas- 
ure to point out that, even today, there are 
already on the commercial networks many 
splendid programs which serve to advance 
those frontiers of training and to contribute 
to our American way of life. 

One such programr to which I referred at 
its very inception is the Youth Wants To 
Know show, telecast each week from the 
studios of station WNBW at the Wardman 
Park Hotel. 

This unrehearsed program—which has 
been a pioneer, a pacemaker from the start— 
is produced in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Legion, and is a part of the Legion's 
own great effort on behalf of American 
youth. 

PROCEDURE OF PROGRAM 

Each week, some 50 teen-age youngsters 
from Washington and surrounding area high 
schools are brought to the program by the 
Legion's national public-relations division. 

The youngsters have been notified a week 
in advance that they are to ask questions of 
a prominent national or international figure. 

The questions which the youngsters sub- 
mit are remarkably keen and provocative. 

If any demonstration is needed of the 
deep interest of our youth in improving their 
Government and trying to make of this a 
better world, it is furnished by Youth Wants 
To Know. 


PROGRAM, AN AWARD WINNER, NOW IS 
UNSPONSORED 


I believe that the National Broadcasting 
Co. network and its officials—from the high- 
est executives down to the man who oper- 
ates the lights and sound—are to be com- 
mended for presenting such a program, 

Right now, the program is unsponsored 
and it represents therefore a considerable 
cost to the network. I hope, however, that 
a sponsor will soon appear who senses the 
tremendous public service that can be and 
is being performed by this program and will 
back it to the fullest. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I am glad to say that since I first com- 
mented on the program in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD it has received many well- 
deserved outstanding honors and acclaim. 

Theodore Granik, himself, received the 
American Legion’s first national television 
award in August 1952 for his own militant 
Americanism, and for this outstanding pro- 
gram. Youth Wants To Know also received 
the coveted Sylvania television award for 
1952. 

As president of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, Mrs. Oscar Algren pre- 
sented an additional award to Mr. Granik. 
She stated at the time that the program 
had been selected by the federation's vast 
membership from among hundreds of en- 
tries, and that she, as one of the judges, 
felt it most fitting to present the award to 
a program which proves how seriously youth 
is thinking about national and international 
problems, and how well youth is able to 
express its own thoughts. 

She further pointed out that it was not 
only a program for youth, but a forum type 
of program which is of keen interest to the 
entire American family. 

Further awards received by the program 
included the Freedom Foundation, George 
Washington Honor Medal Award by the 1952 
National Awards Jury. This jury consisted 
of chief justices of State supreme courts 
and officers of national patriotic and service 
clubs. Another honor was the National Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television 
Award as the outstanding teen-agers’ pro- 
gram for the year 1952. 


I BELIEVE IN ENCOURAGING TV INDUSTRY 


I present these comments at length in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD not just in tribute to 
this one show or to its founder-director, 
Attorney Theodore Granik, who is known so 
well and admired so deeply by my colleagues 
in the Congress and myself. 

Rather, I present these comments in com- 
mendation of what the great American com- 
mercial television industry can do and is 
doing as a part of my own small effort to 
give encouragement to this type of effort by 
that industry. 

I wish for Youth Wants To Know con- 
tinued great success, continued of 
its vast audience—to be heard and seen at 
the best possible time for maximum stimu- 
lation of the thinking of Americans, young 
and old, on the issues of the hour. 

It is only appropriate that as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee I 
should submit these particular thoughts in 
connection with the memorable program 
which featured the Chancellor of the West 
German Federal Republic. 

DR. ADENAUER’S APPEARANCE 

Weeks before his historic visit to the 
United States it was decided that Dr. Ade- 
nauer would have time for only a single tele- 
vision and radio appearance. 

It was suggested to him, therefore, that in 
view of this single opportunity, he might 
well choose Youth Wants To Know as his 
vehicle for contacting the United States 
public. 

I can conceive of few higher tributes to a 
5 of this nature than his selection 
of it. 

In spite of the language barrier, complete 
understanding was established between the 
young Dr. Adenauer, aged 77, and his youth- 
Tul questioners. 


ONE CHANCELLOR’S VIEW ON YOUTH, AND 
ANOTHER’S 

What a great symbolic meaning his ap- 
pearance had both for Germany and for the 
United States. 

Turn back the pages of history and con- 
sider how a certain previous Chancellor of 
Germany conceived of youth—as mere can- 
non fodder, as puppets to be ordered and 
regimented, without minds of their own, as 
slaves of the state whose principal mission 
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was ultimately to die for the fatherland in 
the conquest of the world. 

How deeply we rejoice, however, that in the 
new democratic West German Federal Re- 
public, youth is regarded so differently. 
Youth is prized as the greatest living asset 
to this nation. Youth is given the oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop according to the 
character and soul and talents of each young 
man and young woman, to grow in peace, to 
contribute to peace and plenty. 

We rejoice, too, in Dr. Adenauer’s tribute 
to our own American youngsters. In ex- 
pressing his appreciation for the young- 
sters’ openmindedness on European ques- 
tions, and particularly on German questions, 
Dr. Adenauer said, “I know quite a number 
of grownups who could not ask as intelligent 
and fine questions as you have done.“ 

TRIBUTE TO NETWORK OFFICIALS 

There follows now the transcript of the 
program. 

And with it I should like to conclude these 
comments by paying my own sincere personal 
tribute to the chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corp. of America, a distinguished 
citizen, businessman, soldier, statesman, 
scientist, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff; to the 
able president of the Radio Corp. of 
America, Mr. Frank Folsom; to the president 
of the National Broadcasting Co., Mr. Frank 
White; and other officials who have given 
their close personal support and advice to 
Mr. Granik on the continuation of this 
meritorious program. 

I should like, too, to renew my tribute to 
the American Legion for its great coopera- 
tion. 

Sustaining programs of this nature take 
time. They take effort. They cost money. 
They involve personal sacrifices, and, so, I 
do want those who have sacrificed, those who 
have had faith in the program, to know that 
their efforts are neither in vain nor are 
unnoted by the Congress and by an appre- 
ciative American public. 

TRANSCRIPT OF PROGRAM, YOUTH Wants To 
Know, SUNDAY, APRIL 12, 1953 

Guest speaker: Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 

Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many. 
Guest moderator: Mr. Frank Blair. 


First TEEN-AGER. Is the Nazi faction in 


Germany large enough to be considered a 
‘disruptive force? 

SECOND TEEN-AGER. Is the Russian peace 
movement designed to stop the rearmament 
in the free world? 

THID TEEN-aGER. Will France ever really 
have trust in Germany so that they can work 
together in a defensive pact? 

ANNOUNCER. These are a few of the ques- 
tions young America is asking today. What 
are the answers? Youth Wants To Know. 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
Youth Wants To Know, a program dedicated 
to the principle that the future of America 
rests with the young people of our Nation. 
Today, Theodore Granik, the founder and 
moderator of Youth Wants To Know, has 
asked Frank Blair to be his guest moderator, 
Here now is Mr. Blair. 

Mr. BLAIR. Youth Wants To Know is hon- 
ored to present Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the 
first head of the German Government ever 
to visit the United States. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer is universally regarded as one of the 
most talented world leaders. His answer to 
American Secretary of State Dulles’ call for 
clear and visible evidence that the six-na- 
tion European defense army pact would be 
ratified was a resounding 224 to 165 victory 
in the German lower house. His triumphs 
have been achieved at an age when most 
men have long since retired. But at 77, Dr. 
Adenauer continues his vigorous leadership. 
The United States is vitally interested in 
developments in Europe. American youths, 
our leaders of tomorrow, want to know. Here 
_through the cooperation of the public rela- 


tions division of the American Legion are 
students from Washington high schools who 
are eager to question Dr. Adenauer. Before 
we take the first question, I would like to 
express our gratitude to This Week magazine 
and Miss Marguerite Higgins, famous war 
correspondent, Through the cooperation of 
This Week, Miss Higgins was today’s sched- 
uled guest. However, she gladly relinquished 
her time so that the American people might 
see and hear Chancellor Adenauer. Miss Hig- 
gins will appear next week on Youth Wants 
To Know. And now for the questions. Are 
you ready, Dr. Adenauer? 

May we have the first question, please. 

Minton Matuis. Do you think the Russian 
peace movement is designed to stop the re- 
armament in the free world? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. We must, of course, 
pay attention to the Russian peace move- 
ments, but the West must continue its policy 
of strengthening the free world. Otherwise, 
we would encourage the Russians to return 
to their former policy. 

Mr. Brar. May we have another question 
for Chancellor Adenauer? 

CAROLYN Lawtor. What in your opinion 
will be the objectives of the Soviet peace of- 
fensive in Germany? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I hope that the ob- 
jectives of the Russian peace movements will 
go as far as possible, and I would like to 
see them offer the return of the prisoners of 
war from Russia and free elections in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. BLAR. Next question, please. 

TEEN-AGER, Do you think that the Rus- 
sian peace movement is only a lull between 
a long program of small-scale invasions like 
Korea? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I don't think any- 
body could answer that question. We don’t 
know what the situation is inside Russia, and 
all of us must be vigilant and cautious. 

Mr. BLAR, Young lady near the back of the 
room. 

Sue Fryer. Do you believe that the change 
in regime in Russia might mean that East 
Germany would now be ready to join the 
West German Federal Republic? 

Chancellor ADENAVER. We must regard the 
problem of German reunification under the 
overall aspect of the general Russian policy 
of the West; and if Russia is prepared to 
change its policies vis-a-vis the West, I think 
We may also expect the reunification of 
Germany. 

Mr. Bram. Next question. 

GALEN Hupson. The newspaper says Ger- 
many will give 16 divisions to the EDC army 
in Korea. Could you tell us more about your 
agreements with Mr. Dulles concerning this? 

Chancellor ADENAUER, I have not discussed 
this question with Secretary of State Dulles, 
but the question as to how many divisions 
each state has to put up is settled under 
and determined under the EDC Treaty. Ger- 
many, under the EDC Treaty, would have to 
establish 12 active divisions and a number 
of reserve divisions, 

Mr. Bram. What is your question, please? 

Henry STECK. In the absence of German 
reunification, is there an ultimate solution 
to the Berlin problem? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. No, Without a gen- 
eral relief of tension, it will not be possible 
to solve the Berlin problem. 

Mr. Bram. Next question, please. 

Diane Hanison. Why has West Germany 
the smallest Communist Party of any coun- 
try in Western Europe? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. You know, there is 
a saying, “Once bitten, twice shy.” We have 
come to know communism and, therefore, 
we are very careful and very cautious, 

Mr. Briar. Next question, please. The 
young lady on the front row. 

Lors CHAPMAN. If Germany would regain 
power, especially military power, would she 
be content to be a defensive power? 

Chancellor ApENAveR. Such military power 
would be defensive only. There is no danger 
of any aggressive tendency. The character 
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of the EDC Treaty guarantees that the whole 
setup will be defensive exclusively in char- 
acter. 

Ratner Kraus. How do you explain the 
opposition of the Socialists to German re- 
militarization? 

Chancellor ADENAUER, I think the opposi- 
tion of the Social Democratic Party may be 
accounted for by tactical lines. You will 
note that this fall we will have elections 
to the lower house, to the Bundestag, and 
this will be a very decisive event. And, 
therefore, very frequently, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party have declared that they are 
principally in favor of common mutual de- 
fense. They do not agree to the bill sub- 
mitted by the coalition government, by the 
coalition party to the Bundestag, and who- 
ever has any experience with politics will 
understand this. 

Mr. BLAR. What is your question? 

Mary FRANN Somers. If the EDC treaty is 
ratified now and the Socialists come into 
power, will they support that treaty? 

Chancellor ADENAUER., I am firmly con- 
vinced they will. 

Mr. BLAI. All right. 
please, for Dr. Adenauer. 

EvELYN Parent. I want to know if Ger- 
man youth receives any sort of political 
education, 

Chancellor ADENAUVER. They receive a very 
good political education and probably most- 
ly in the high schools. They have discus- 
sions there every week on the events of the 
week. 

Mr. Bram. Young man on the second row. 

BERNHARD TITTMAN. How does the Euro- 
pean status of the Saar affect Germany's 
economy? 

Chancellor ADENAVER. The main products 
of the Saar industries are coal and iron. 
Under the Coal and Steel Community Treaty 
the 6 countries have combined and a com- 
mon market has been created for the 160 
million inhabitants of these 6 countries. 
Therefore, there is no direct influence of the 
European status of the Saar on the German 
economy. 

Mr. BLAIR. The young man in the back of 
the room. 

JoHN WeELsH. What conciliatory measures 
does Germany plan to take with France 
regarding the Saar? 

Chancellor ADENAUER: That is a very difi- 
cult question to answer. I hope to discuss 
this question as soon as possible with the 
French Government, and I think if there is 
good will on either side, and I think there 
will be good will, we will find the solution 
to the problem. 

Mr. Brar. Would a failure to effect an 
agreement, Chancellor Adenauer, with the 
French, in any way affect the EDC? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, not directly, I 
should say. During the negotiations and the 
signing of the EDC Treaty, the question of the 
Saar settlement was not made a precondition 
for the conclusion of the EDC treaty by 
France, but I think emotionally it might 
somewhat prejudice the whole problem. 

Mr. Buam, Thank you. Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, is providing the answers that 
Youth Wants To Know. Your question, 
young lady. 

'TEEN-AGER. Will France ever really trust in 
Germany so that they can work together 
in a defensive pact? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the French people as well as the 
German people in their great majority wish 
such cooperation. 

Mr. Bram. Young lady in the pink sweater. 

JEANNE PALLANGE. What are the main ob- 
jections to a Federation of Western Europe? 

Chancellor Apenaver. Well, the objections, 
in the main the difficulties are of a legal 
character, and there is also the problem of 
the long traditions, and it is always very 
hard for countries to give up part of their 
sovereign rights. 


Another question, 
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Mr. BLAIR. The young lady on the front 
row. 

SALLY SMITH. Just what is the attitude of 
the German people and of German youth 
‘toward a possible United States of Europe? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. The German peo- 
ple, in particular German youth, firmly con- 
firms and wishes and is at one with the idea 
of the creation of the United States of 
Europe. 

Mr. Bram. Young lady on the second row. 

Marsorte Srtcox. Do you believe the peo- 
ple of Europe are ready for a united Europe? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. The people even 
more than the politicians and statesmen. 

Mr. BLAIR. The young man in the dark suit 
on the right. 

James Evans. In the event of a unification 
of East and West Germany, could Germany 
stand the test of a free election in both parts 
of Germany? 

Mr. Bram. That is the $64 question. 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, you can't make 
any predictions, but I will speak quite 
‘frankly and freely and say I am convinced 
that we will win such an election. 

Mr. Brain. Could the Chancellor tell us 
on what he bases that opinion? 

Chancellor ADENAUVER. Well, I base this 
conviction on the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the population in the eastern zone 
of Germany agrees with the policy as it is 
pursued by the coalition government of the 
Federal Republic, and on the occasion of my 
visits to Berlin I hear that again and again, 
I read it in letters which I received from 
the eastern zone, and I also hear that from 
refugees. 

Mr. BLAIR. Next question, please. 

RICHARD CAULK. Are the people of Ger- 
many resentful toward the United States 
of America because of their defeat in the 
World War? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. No. On the con- 
trary, they are really grateful from the 
bottom of their hearts to the American 
people for all they have done for them after 
their defeat. 

Mr. Bam. I would like to point out to our 
audience at this time if you are not already 
aware of it that this program, Youth Wants 
To Know, with Chancellor Adenauer, is cer- 
tainly a demonstration that no barriers exist 
between people when they really want to 
understand one another. We do have an 
example of the language barrier that may be 
slightly apparent because an interpreter is 
being used. Yet there is complete under- 
standing in the questions and answers here 
on Youth Wants To Know today. What is 
our next question? 

Invixd VAUGHAN. How do you feel about the 
election of President Eisenhower and the 
new Republican administration? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, I think it is a 
very bold and very difficult task for a non- 
American to pass judgment on an American 
election, but I have known President Eisen- 
hower from his time as Supreme Commander 
of NATO in Europe, and I personally wel- 
come the idea of having a President here in 
the White House who is also familiar with 
European problems, 

Mr. Bram. Let us have another question, 
please. 

IRVING VAUGHAN. Do you think because of 
President Eisenhower's travels around the 
world that the Republican administration 
will take a good view toward Germany in 
order to assist the German Republic? 

Chancellor ApENAvVER. Well, I ari under the 
impression that on the broad outlines of 
foreign policies there is not much difference 
between the attitude of the Republicans and 
of the Democrats. 

Mr. Bram. Young man in the bright red 
‘corduroy coat. 

TROLAND LINE. How much has communism 
captured the imagination of the East Ger- 
Mans and would you say the East Germans 


would fight against the West if a crisis should 
arise? 


Chancellor ADENAVER. I think the popula- 
tion in the eastern zone of Germany is as 
little Communist as the population in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, because you 
are always cautious with communism if you 
had experience of your own, and I am sure 
that in the case of a major crisis they would 
avoid fighting against their brethren from 


the west. 


Mr. BLAIR. Young lady on the front row. 

MARJORIE LUNDSFORD. What kind of citi- 
zens in Germany today are the Hitler youth 
of the thirties and forties? 

Chancellor ADENAvVER. Well, you don't find 
these people any longer who were the Hitler 
youth of the thirties and forties. 

Mr. Bta. Do you want to come back with 
another question? Next question. 

CLAUDIA PETERSEN. How has communism 
affected the youth of Germany today? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, the influence 
of communism on Germany's youth is rela- 
tively small, but those who have devoted 
themselves to communism are really fa- 
natics. 

Mr. BLam. Next question, please. 

GEORGE THOMAS. What effect has the death 
of Premier Stalin, upon the Communists in 
Eastern Germany and Western Germany also, 
had? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. The Communists of 
Germany follow blindly the orders which are 
given and issued by Moscow. 

Mr. BLAIR. The young man. 

TEEN-aAGER. What is the reason for the in- 
creased activity of neo-Nazi groups in Ger- 
many today? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, they want to 
be active too. 

Mr. BLAR, Another question, please. 

Jerry Hurry. How can West Germany 
solve the present refugee problem? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, that is one of 
the most serious and difficult problems from 
a human and from a social and from a polit- 
ical point of view, and we cannot possibly 
solve this problem all by ourselves. We have 
in Western Germany 10 million refugees in 
a population of 50 million inhabitants; in 
other words, 1 out of every 5 is a refugee. 
We cannot solve this problem ourselves and, 
therefore, we have to depend on the assist- 
ance and help of the other countries of the 
free world, 

Mr. BLAIR. Another question, please. 

Davin Secau. What are the chances of your 
party winning the next election? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, if I say here 
that we will win the next election, it might 
be wishful thinking; but, on the other hand, 
we have had experience in the past, and I 
think on the basis of this experience I may 
say we will win the next election and that 
it is not only wishful thinking. 

Mr. Bram. Chancellor, I don't want this 
question to sound impolite, but would you 
say that the effect of the EDC treaty was the 
real purpose of your visit to the United 
States? 

Chancellor ADENAUER. Well, no, that is not 
true. The main reason for my visit to the 
United States was to thank the American 
people and the American administration on 
behalf of Germany, on behalf of the German 
population, the present administration and 
the former administration, for everything 
they have done, for all the kindnesses, for all 
the benefits they have given to Germany 
after our very serious defeat in 1945. 

Mr. Buiatr. Thank you. Next question, 
please. 

CARMEN Austin. What do you think our 
chances are of world peace as compared with 
@ year ago? 

Chancellor ApENAUER. Well, this question 
would require a rather lengthy answer; but 
I should like to say apart from the conse- 
quences of the death of Stalin, the peace 
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prospects have become better for the sole 
reason that the West has become stronger. 

Mr. Bram. I wish we had more time for 
more questions, Chancellor Adenauer, but 
our time is up for questions on Youth Wants 
to Know for today, and we must end today’s 
discussion. We thank you, Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer, Chancellor of the Republic of Ger- 
many, for helping to provide the answers 
that Youth Wants to Know. Next week 
Youth Wants to Know, in cooperation with 
This Week magazine, will present as guest 
Miss Marguerite Higgins, veteran war corre- 
spondent. And now this is Frank Blair, 
speaking for Theodore Granik, and bidding 
you goodby from the Nation’s Capital. 
Applause. 

ANNOUNCER. You have been listening to 
Youth Wants to Know, founded and moder- 
ated by its producer, Theodore Granik. This 
program of Youth Wants to Know was pre- 
sented by the National Broadcasting Co. in 
cooperation with the national public-rela- 
tions division of the American Legion. 

Technical direction by William Wells. Di- 
rected by Joseph Browne. This is Max An- 
derson speaking. This program has come to 
you from Washington, D. C. 

Chancellor ADENAUER. I should like to say 
a word in conclusion. I was very glad to 
come here and to see you, and I was very 
appreciative of your own openmindedness on 
European questions and particularly on Ger- 
man questions. I know quite a number of 
grownups who would not have asked as in- 


telligent and as fine questions as you have 
done, 


Cut in Old Hickory Dam Funds Is Poor 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor a telegram which I sent to Col. 
G. M. Dorland, district engineer of the 
Corps of Engineers, at Nashville, Tenn., 
asking him what would be the effect of 
the proposed budgetary cut of $5,400,000 
from the amount requested for the con- 
tinuation of construction of the Old 
Hickory Dam project, on the Cumber- 
land River. I also ask for the insertion 
of Colonel Dorland’s reply. 

It will be noted that this proposed cut 
will delay completion of the dam for ap- 
proximately 1 year, and that the esti- 
mated value of the power that would be 
generated during that year is placed at 
$3,460,000. Mr. President, this is poor 
economy, indeed. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 23, 1953. 
Hon. G. M. DORLAND, 
Nashville District Engineer, 
United States Corps of Engineers, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

Original request of $18 million requested 
for Old Hickory Dam, but budget recom- 
mended only $12,600,000. Will this slow up 
construction? If so, how much? Would 
appreciate your immediate advice. 

ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE District ENGINEER, 
NASHVILLE DISTRICT, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 23, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Reference is made 
to your telegram of April 23 concerning the 
effect of the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mendation for $12,600,000 appropriation in 
fiscal year 1954 for the Old Hickory project 
in lieu of the $18 million previously con- 
sidered. 

Under the schedule envisaged when $18 
million appeared to be the appropriation 
which would be available, the plans and 
specifications for the powerhouse, which, as 
you know, forms a part of the dam and 
actually is located in the stream bed of the 
river, were completed and advance notices 
were issued to bidders. This occurred in 
January, but at that time a stop order on 
any further expenditures was placed in effect, 
and the plans and specifications, although 
complete, have not been issued, and, under 
an appropriation of $12,600,000, will not be 
issued until about this time next year. This 
is brought about because certain contracts 
on turbines, generators, etc., are already 
under way and the contractors must be paid 
out of the reduced funds, thereby leaving a 
rather small balance available for the con- 
struction of the actual powerhouse itself. 
Since the powerhouse contractor will not get 
under way until a year late, this will set the 
whole project back about 1 year. Some ad- 
ditional resultants from this setback include 
the deferral of certain clearing for at least 
6 months. 

Plans and specifications for the first-phase 
clearing were available and in the hands of 
contractors, but were withdrawn from bid- 
ders at the same time the powerhouse plans 
were withheld. 

Manufacture of the turbines, main power 
transformers, powerhouse cranes, and gen- 
erators has already been contracted for, and 
manufacture has progressed so far that it is 
now impracticable to defer or cancel the pro- 
duction of these items. It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary to accept delivery of them 
on the schedule for which they were orig- 
inally contracted and make arrangements to 
store these items. This office has issued in- 
vitations to bidders for the storage of these 
items at considerable expense. 

Land acquisition, which originally was 
scheduled to take place so that practically 
all acquisition should have been completed 
prior to completion of fiscal year 1954, has 
been retarded because of lack of funds, and 
some persons who may have planned upon 
early disposal of their property to the Gov- 
ernment and movement to their new prop- 
erties will not be paid until the fiscal year 
1955 appropriation becomes available. 

Certain relocations of county roads are re- 
quired before the reservoir is completely 
filled, and negotiations have been entered 
into with the counties in order to have this 
work accomplished by the counties. Cur- 
tailment of funds again will postpone much 
of the actual relocation work until fiscal 
year 1955, when funds may become available 
for this type of work. 

Representatives of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority have stated that the construction 
of the Gallatin steam plant will require cool- 
ing water from the Old Hickory pool by an 
elevation 445 not later than November of 
1955. Present schedule for Old Hickory under 
the appropriation of $12,600,000 will not pro- 
vide for the elevation of the pool prior to 
March 1956. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity indicated that certain additional pump- 
ing capacity would have to be installed at 
the Gallatin plant in order to make up for 
this lack of availability of water at the de- 
signed elevation. In addition, water in the 
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higher pool could be expected to be several 
degrees cooler, and this will have a notice- 
able effect upon the operating efficiency of 
the turbines in the Gallatin plant, since a 
cooler condensing water increases turbine 
efficiency. 

In summarizing the net effect of an ap- 
propriation of $12,600,000, the operation of 
the plant can be expected to be delayed ap- 
proximately 1 year. The estimated value of 
power generation for 1 year from the Old 
Hickory plant is placed at $3,460,000, based 
upon values established by the Federal Power 
Commission. This revised schedule, of 
course, is predicated upon the receipt in 
fiscal year 1955 of the funds necessary to 
carry on the program in accordance with 
sound economic engineering practices. Any 
additional funds which might be made avail- 
able during fiscal year 1954 would be applied 
directly to the construction contract for the 
powerhouse, and would enable the contractor 
to get under way at an earlier date than 
that outlined above. 

I trust this provides the information you 
desire. I am looking forward to seeing you 
in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. DORLAND, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 


Definition of Tyranny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very interesting editorial 
entitled “Definition of Tyranny,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of April 
28, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFINITION OF TYRANNY 


Senator McCarty has now put editors 
and other newspapermen on notice that 
criticism of him in the press may subject 
the writer to a summons and a star chamber 
grilling by the Senator's private auto da fe. 
He insists that this does not mean that he 
has embarked on an investigation of the 
press in general; and we have no wish to 
dispute a distinction that is essentially 
academic and semantic. The intended ef- 
fect of what Senator McCarrHy has done 
in regard to James A. Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post, is to silence editorial criti- 
cism of the Senator and compel compliance 
with his notions of how newspapers should 
be run. 

The Senator will not succeed in silencing 
Jim Wechsler, of course. Mr. Wechsler is a 
man who has been speaking his mind, as an 
editor in a free country ought to do, for as 
long as he has been in newspaper work. 
Sometimes he has been wise, and sometimes 
he has been mistaken; he made the mistake, 
as he has acknowledged with complete can- 
dor, of joining the Young Communist League 
20 years ago when he was a college student. 
When he found out what it was like, he got 
out of it and has been an effective opponent 
of communism, fascism, McCarthyism and 
all other forms of totalitarianism ever since, 
No, Mr. McCarrHy will not intimidate Mr. 
Wechsler; but he may manage to intimidate 
editors and writers who are less doughty, less 
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secure in their jobs and less skillful in de- 
fending themselves. 

Intimidation is the Senator's plain pur- 
pose. It takes a good deal of courage on a 
newspaperman’s part to expose himself to a 
McCarthy subpena. It means facing the 
overbearing arrogance of an inquisitor in- 
toxicated with his own sense of power. It 
means subjecting oneself to the reckless 
accusations of a man with no scruples what- 
ever about the misuse of his senatorial im- 
munity. It means enduring a closed session 
in which neither the press nor the public 
can glimpse what goes on. Mr. Wechsler is 
quite justified in demanding that the record 
of the hearing be made public. Closed hear- 
ings are justified for the purpose of protect- 
ing national security or protecting individ- 
uals against unsifted accusations. They are 
not justified for the mere sake of protecting 
a committee from exposing its own excesses. 

The most shocking aspect of the Wechsler 
hearing, in our view, was that no member 
of the McCarthy committee—indeed, no 
Member of the United States Senate—seemed 
to be shocked by it. There should have been 
an outraged scream from every Senator 
brought up in the American tradition. The 
notion that any Senator should consider 
himself privileged to call a newspaperman 
to account for the expression of his opinions 
is a notion altogether at variance with the 
basic premises of American life. It strikes 
at the heart of the first amendment—not 
merely at a newspaperman’s privilege but at 
the right of the American people to be 
served by a press that is genuinely free. It 
is the very definition of tyranny. 


The First Hundred Days—1933 and 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, April 30th 
marks the 100th day since the Republi- 
can administration took office. 

Twenty years ago—in 1933—another 
new administration had been inau- 
gurated, a Democratic administration, 
America was vastly different in that de- 
pression year. It was almost like an- 
other world. 

THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


The American economy was in a state 
of complete collapse. More than 1,400 
banks had failed in 1932 alone. The ag- 
ricultural Midwest was stunned by prices 
far below the cost of production. Hogs 
sold for 3 cents a pound; corn was burned 
as fuel because it was cheaper than coal. 
The great cities of America were haunt- 
ed by the tragic spectacle of soup kitch- 
ens and breadlines. Sixteen million 
people were out of work; the pathetic 
sight of able-bodied men selling apples 
on street corners was all too familiar. 

The stock market crash of 1929 had 
shocked America. A frightened and 
confused Republican administration 
could answer appeals for help only with 
halfhearted assurances that “prosper- 
ity is just around the corner.” As the 
depression grew worse, initial shock was 
succeeded by a deep sense of insecurity 
and then by a numbing terror that par- 
alyzed the country. 
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THE NEW ERA 


This was the situation on March 4, 
1933, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
inaugurated. More than anything else 
the country needed leadership. The stir- 
ring pattern of the leadership to follow 
was outlined in the dramatic phrases of 
the inaugural address, when President 
Roosevelt said: 

First of all, let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified 
terror which paralyzes needed efforts to con- 
vert retreat into advance. 

In every dark hour of our national life a 
leadership of frankness and vigor has met 
with that understanding and support of the 
people themselves which is essential to vic- 
tory. I am convinced that you will again 
give that support to leadership in these criti- 
cal days. 

STEPS TOWARD RECOVERY 


Words were soon followed by action. 
On March 6, 2 days after inauguration, 
Roosevelt declared a banking morato- 
rium, to save the Nation’s banking sys- 
tem from impending disaster. Congress 
convened on March 9. A draft of the 
Emergency Banking Act was presented 
and passed that same day. A few days 
later, strengthened by legislation and by 
the returning confidence of the people, 
banks began to reopen. Later, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
established, insuring all bank deposits 
up to $5,000. 

A great many Americans were actu- 
ally suffering from lack of food, clothing, 
and shelter; relief measures were needed 
at once. The Federal Emergency Relief 
Act granted $500 million for direct relief. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps was es- 
tablished. Thousands of unemployed 
young men went to work on reforesta- 
tion, flood and fire control, and similar 
projects, with part of their wages going 
to help their needy families. A public- 
works program was inaugurated, putting 
idle men to work on parks, roads, and 
public buildings. 

Farm prices, sliding downhill for 
years, had reached rockbottom. Farm 
income in 1932 was less than a third of 
that in 1919. Desperate farmers were 
beginning to threaten mob violence in 
attempts to prevent foreclosure of their 
homesteads. Immediate action was nec- 
essary. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was enacted, establishing a compre- 
hensive program designed to increase 
farm income. The Farm Credit Act fa- 
cilitated loans to farmers. 

Watered stock, holding companies, 
and a thousand other schemes had cost 
many Americans their life's savings, and 
contributed mightily to the depression. 
The Securities Act of 1933 established 
regulations to protect investors, thus 
preventing a recurrence of the type of 
speculation which led to the boom and 
bust of the twenties. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
was set up, eventually refinancing more 
than 1 million defaulted home loans. 

Legislation was passed recognizing the 
principles of collective bargaining and 
the minimum wage, and barring child 
labor. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
established as a pioneer experiment in 
planned utilization of natural resources. 
It not only provided cheap public power, 


but ultimately raised the standard of 
living of the entire valley. 

All these farseeing steps—and many 
others—were taken within a little more 
than 3 months after Roosevelt took 
office—the immortal 100 days of 1933. 


REPUBLICAN RETURN TO POWER 


In 1953, on this hundredth day of 
Republican control, it is perhaps appro- 
priate that we compare the results of 
their stewardship. 

The Democratic Party came to power 
when this country was at the very lowest 
ebb of the worst depression in its his- 
tory. When it relinquished the reins of 
government to the Republican Party in 
1953, prosperity had reached new 
heights. When the Republicans took 
over last January, millions of people had 
grown to maturity under Democratic 
Presidents, with no memory of the mass 
unemployment and human suffering of 
the depression. 

The new administration has not dis- 
tinguished itself for leadership. There 
has been no strong, clear voice setting 
out the Republican program. Instead, 
many voices propose to speak for the 
Republican Party. Often these voices 
are contradictory; sometimes they seem 
to be in different languages. The result 
has been confusion and indecision. 

There has been little legislation en- 
acted in the 100 days since inaugura- 
tion. Democrats in Congress have been 
ready and willing to cooperate with the 
President on constructive measures. His 
troubles have come from recalcitrant 
members of his own party, unwilling 
to change the pattern of conduct they 
followed during 20 years of opposition 
for the sake of opposition. Legislation 
which would benefit all the people has 
been sidetracked by the Republican 
Party leaders, while a high priority has 
been assigned to the bill giving away 
$40 billion in offshore oil reserves, 


THE GIVEAWAY ADMINISTRATION 


The tidelands bill is only the first in 
a planned series of actions that may earn 
the Republican regime the title of the 
‘Giveaway Administration.” The vast 
network of synthetic-rubber plants, 
built by the Government to fill our de- 
fense needs when private industry failed 


to do the job, now will be sold to the 


rubber interests at a fraction of their 
value. The experimental laboratories 
which have been developing processes for 
extracting oil from coal are being aban- 
doned—another victory for the oil lobby. 
The profiteers who plundered our na- 
tional resources under past Republican 
administrations are again casting their 
greedy eyes toward the public lands. 
The Republicans want to give away, in 
fact, just about everything that belongs 
to the people. 

The glittering promises of autumn 
have shattered like glass against the 
realities of spring. The glibly promised 
extension of social security now needs a 
year of study, and a balanced budget 
with lower taxes seems as distant as 
ever, 

DEMOCRATIC GAINS IN DANGER 

While nothing has been accomplished 
by the new administration in a positive 
way, there are ominous signs of. action 
in a negative direction. Many of the 
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reforms brought by 20 years of Demo- 
cratic effort are endangered—not by a 
straightforward frontal attack, but by 
calculated indifference and deliberate 
strangulation. 

The history of our country shows a 
basic difference in the philosophy of the 
two major political parties. The Demo- 
cratic Party, in the great tradition of 
Jefferson and Jackson, believes that 
Government belongs to all the people, 
and that the country as a whole cannot 
be strong and prosperous unless every 
segment of our population shares in the 
great benefits America can provide. The 
Republican Party, on the contrary, be- 
lieves that a comparatively few should be 
encouraged to amass great wealth, so 
that a part of it may eventually seep 
down to those on the lower economic 
levels. Through the years, the Repub- 
lican Party has supported measures 
granting special privileges to the vested 
interests, praising them as sound busi- 
ness legislation. At the same time, it 
has opposed almost every progressive 
step designed to benefit the people as 
socialistic. 

Now the Republicans are busily try- 
ing to destroy all these programs that 
benefit the common people. The new 
administrators have made it plain that 
they attach more importance to pleasing 
the American Medical Association than 
to working for better health and ade- 
quate medical care for all. They cut the 
funds for the Office of Education so 
deeply that its head resigned rather than 
betray the children of America by ask- 
ing for such a pitifully inadequate pro- 
gram. The people in Government who 
believed that all Americans should have 
low-cost power are being replaced by men 
more sympathetic to private utilities, 

BIG BUSINESS IN COMMAND 


One of the causes of the great depres- 
sion was the Republican policy of oper- 
ating the Government for the benefit of 
big business, while ignoring the interests 
of the people. The failure of this ap- 
proach in the twenties apparently taught 
the Republicans no lasting lesson. The 
appointments of the new administration 
have been topheavy with representa- 
tives of big business and special interests. 
Again the ordinary people of America are 
being forgotten. One Cabinet member 
expressed the theme of the new Govern- 
ment when he said: “What’s good for 
General Motors is good for the country.” 

An outspoken opponent of public hous- 
ing has been chosen to administer that 
program, perhaps with the knowledge 
that the surest method of destruction is 
by boring from within. Not content with 
delivering the housing program into the 
hands of its enemies, the Republicans 
have now eliminated all funds for low- 
cost public housing, thus depriving thou- 
sands of Americans in the lower-income 
brackets of a chance for adequate 
housing. 

Civil-service morale has been demoral- 
ized by firing of career employees for 
political reasons. The head of the Bu- 
reau of Standards was dismissed for 
honestly evaluating a battery additive— 
blunt warning to his colleagues that un- 
der the new order political compliance 
may be more’ desirable than scientific 
competence. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
notably unenthusiastic about the high 
price supports his party promised dur- 
ing the election. Now officials of the 
Department are beginning to talk of the 
marginal farmer and of getting the in- 
efficient producer off the farm. 

The Republicans have coined a new 
slogan for foreign trade, “Trade, not aid.” 
But the Secretary of Defense refused to 
accept the low bid of a British firm on a 
multi-million-dollar project, and the 
President appointed to the Tariff Com- 
‘mission a man who had voted against 
reciprocal trade. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
liberately increased interest rates on 
long term Government bonds in order 
to force up private interest rates, pro- 
viding a bonanza for private lending 
agencies at the expense of the taxpayer. 
The private citizen who must borrow to 
‘buy a home or operate a small business 
is now in the unhappy position of having 
his own tax money used to force up the 
interest rate he must pay to the bank. 

In the hundred days of 1933, the Demo- 
crats wrote a glorious page in the his- 
tory of our country. In a hundred days 
of 1953, the Republicans seem unable 
even to find their place in the book. 

The Democratic Members of Congress 
are willing and anxious to cooperate with 
President Eisenhower for the good of the 
country. They are citizens of the United 
States first and members of the Demo- 
cratic Party second. But we cannot and 
‘will not allow the clock to be turned back 
on the hard won gains of the past 20 
years, We must continue our fight in 
the public interest, 


MacArthur’s Latest Monkey Wrench 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
entitled “MacArthur’s Latest Monkey 
Wrench,” which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on April 24, 1953: 

MacArtTHour’s LATEST MONKEY WRENCH 


How could General MacArthur's latest 
monkey-wrench-throwing act be much worse 
timed? x 

With the prisoner exchange in progress 
and prospects for a general truce talk bright- 
ening, the former Far East commander is 
identified with a plan to threaten the Gom- 
munists into submission by a promise of the 
United States to strike at China if the Reds 
do not yield. 

In an exchange of letters with Senator 
Byrp, of Virginia, high-ranking Democrat on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, Gen- 
eral MacArthur says this plan of his could 
force Russia to settle all issues on a fair 
basis. 

The MacArthur letter, dated April 19, states 
the general's belief that the threat he pro- 
poses would not lead to world war III. 

If there is anything on which General 
MacArthur should speak with caution it is 
what the Communists will or will not do in 
the Far East. He made the decision to push 


the U. N. troops to the Yalu River in North 
Korea—all on his conviction that the Chi- 
nese Communists would not enter the war. 
He so advised his Commander in Chief, then 
President Harry S. Truman. 

What happened is history—bitter, sad, 
casualty-laden history. The Chinese Com- 
munists came in, and Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur declared that a new condition had 
arisen, one which changed the entire situa- 
tion. He appealed for high-level handling 
through diplomacy in the world capitals. 

Yet this same general, so wrong before, 
now proposes that we threaten Communist 
China. Does he regard it as necessary that 
the country be ready to carry out its threat 
or would he be content for the United States 
to threaten and then, in the eyes of all the 
world, not carry out the threat? 

It is a grave misfortune that President 
Eisenhower's splendid efforts toward peace 
should be so embarrassed by the general, who 
still will not fade away. This MacArthur 
boobytrap should be detonated with as little 


damage as possible. 


Summary of Major Decisions Taken at 
the Seventh Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent so to do hav- 
ing been granted me, I am pleased to call 
specific attention to a special to the New 
York Times for Monday, April 27, 1953. 
This special appears to be a summary of 
major decisions made by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly during the usual 
session thereof, which session concluded 
its official action listed on its agenda on 
Thursday, April 23,1953. The said Gen- 
eral Assembly now stands in recess, but 
I am informed that certain sections or 
committees of the United Nations are 
still meeting in official work on official 
matters in the United Nations Building. 
For instance, the Economic and Social 
Council meets daily until further notice; 
also, the Fiscal Commission and the 
-Committee on Nongovernmental Organ- 
izations. 

This newspaper compilation of the 
major decisions no doubt will prove of 
value and great information in substance 
as, amongst other items set forth, it re- 
cites official action in some of the areas 
where the Congress of the United States 
makes annual contribution. For in- 
stance, in the paragraph on assessments 
and children’s funds. 

The article follows: 

UN GENERAL AsseMBLY’s MAJOR STEPS aT 

SEVENTH SESSION 
KOREA 

On December 3 the General Assembly 
adopted, 54 to 5, with Nationalist China ab- 
staining, an Indian compromise resolution 
recognizing the right of Korean Ts 
of war to be repatriated but rejecting use of 
force to compel return of those unwilling to 
‘go back. The resolution also provided for 
creation of a repatriation commission, com- 
prising Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, with an “umpire” to be named 
if they were deadlocked. (The plan was later 
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rejected by Communist China and North 
Korea.) The Assembly approved a resolu- 
tion backing the United Nations’ efforts to 
rebuild the Republic of Korea’s shattered 
economy. A Soviet proposal to kill the 
United Nations Commission for Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea was defeated. 
By 45 to 5, with 10 abstentions, the Assem- 
bly rejected a Soviet charge that United 
States military authorities had murdered 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war on 
Pongam Island, and had committed other 
alleged atrocities in camps on Koje and 
Cheju, in Pusan and in other places. All 
60 member countries yoted unanimously in 
favor of a Brazilian resolution expressing 
hope for an early settlement of Korean is- 
sues, and to recess the present session pend- 
ing the signing of an armistice agreement. 
The Assembly appointed a commission to 
investigate Soviet charges of germ warfare 
by United Nations forces in Korea and China, 


BURMA 


By 59 to 0, with Nationalist China ab- 
staining, the Assembly condemned the pres- 
ence of Nationalist Chinese troops in Burma 
and called for their immediate withdrawal 
or internment. 

DISARMAMENT ; 

By 50 to 5, with 5 abstentions, the As- 
sembly voted a Western-backed resolution 
calling for continuation of the Disarmament 
Commission and tying its future work to the 
majority’s concept of stage-by-stage dis- 
armament and atomic control. One Soviet 
suggestion—striking out any commendation 
for the past work of the commission—was 
accepted by the Assembly. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The Collective Measures Committee, which 
for 2 years has been studying ways of pre- 
venting or suppressing aggression by such 
means as imposition of embargoes, was re- 
quested to continue its work until 1955. The 
vote was 50 to 5, with 2 abstentions. A 
resolution upholding the committee's past 
“constructive work” and extending its activ- 
ities was also approved. 

TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 

After short but sharp debate, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution expressing hope that 
France and Tunisia would continue nego- 
tiations on an urgent basis with a view to 
bringing about self-government for Tuni- 
sians in the light of relevant provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations. The vote 
was 44 to 3, with 8 abstentions. The Assem- 
bly also adopted a compromise resolution 
expressing hope that France and Morocco 
would continue a conference toward devel- 
oping free political institutions in the French 
protectorate. The French delegation boy- 
cotted debate on both questions. 


AUSTRIA 


The Assembly appealed to the Soviet Union, 
Britain, the United States, and France to 
make a renewed urgent effort to reach agree- 
ment on terms of a treaty for Austria so that 
the occupation might soon be ended. The 
vote was 48 to 0, with 2 abstentions, 


AFRICA 


Assembly named two committees to take 
up related racial problems in the Union of 
South Africa. The first will assist in nego- 
tiations on the treatment of persons on In- 
dian origin; the other will study the racial 
situation growing out of the Government’s 
policy of apartheid, or racial segregation. 
Despite the Assembly's decision to postpone 
the question of South-West Africa's interna- 
tional status until the next session, the is- 
sue will continue to be subject for consul- 
tations between a special committee and the 
Union Government in an effort to reach 
agreement. 

ISRAELI COMPLAINT 

By 37 to 0, with 11 abstentions, the As- 

sembly took note of a complaint filed by 
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Israeli charging the Arab states with violat- 
ing. armistice agreements and requiring 
them to desist from policies and practices of 
hostility, and to seek agreement by negotia- 
tion for the establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions with Israel, 


GREEK REPATRIATION 
With only the Soviet satellites voting in 
opposition, the Assembly directed an earnest 
appeal to the Soviet bloc to allow the repa- 
triation of 3,000 Greek war prisoners who, 
according to the Athens Government, were 
captured during the Greek civil war and have 
been held against their will behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Assembly also condemned the 
Soviet bloc states for having refused to re- 
patriate thousands of Greek children re- 

moved during the same period. 


PALESTINE CONCILIATION 


Despite the Political and Security Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the Assembly 
urge the Arab States and Israel to open direct 
discussion of their differences, the Assembly 
vote was 24 to 21, with 15 abstentions. The 
motion therefore failed to receive the two- 
thirds majority required on “important 
questions.” 

MEMBERSHIP 

The Assembly established a committee to 
study the admission of new members and 
report to the Secretary General 2 months 
before the next session. 


PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION 
Under the “uniting for peace” resolution 
of 1950, the Assembly had established a 
watchdog committee to observe and report 
on potential danger spots.of the world. The 
Assembly reappointed the group for 2 years 
more. 
STATUS OF WOMEN 
The Assembly opened for signature, be- 
ginning March 31, the Convention of Political 
Rights of Women, which provides that 
women should be entitled to hold public 
office and to exercise public functions on 
equal terms with men without discrimina- 
tion. 
NEWS REPORTS 
The Assembly requested governments to 
sign a pact that would oblige them to help 
correct false or distorted news reports for 
which other foreign governments demanded 
redress. The decision to open the 6-year- 
old pact for signature was voted, 25 to 22, 
over the wishes of the United States, Britain, 
some small powers and the Soviet bloc. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
The Assembly expressed its conviction that 
the extension and continued progress of the 
expanded technical assistance program 
operated jointly by the United Nations and 
specialized agencies since July 1950—could 
help to improve living standards in back- 
ward countries. A target of $25,000,000 was 
set for the financing program this year, 
out of yoluntary contributions by govern- 
ments. 
CHILDREN’S FUND 
The Assembly appealed to governments 
and individuals to contribute generously to 
the 1953 program of $20 million and also 
asked information agencies to help in pub- 
licizing the fund’s long-range child-care 
programs in 49 countries and aid to children 
in 72 countries and territories. 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 
Recognizing that reintegration of Palestine 
refugees, by repatriation to Palestine or re- 
settlement in countries of refuge, had not 
been realized, the Assembly made readjust- 
ments in financial allocations of its 3-year 
$250 million program. It authorized the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency to 
raise its current relief budget (for the fiscal 
year ending June 30) to $23 million and to 
maintain adequate standards. For the fiscal 
year 1953-54 the Assembly authorized a relief 


budget of $18 million, subject to review at 
the next. Assembly session. 
ELECTIONS 
Three new countries, Colombia, Denmark, 
and Lebanon, became 2-year members of the 
Security Council as of January 1, 1953. The 
Assembly elected them in place of 3 retiring 
members—Brazil, Netherlands, and Turkey. 
Elected to the Economic and Social Council 
were Australia, India, Turkey, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia, as a result of vacancies left 
by Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Mexico, and 
Pakistan. The United States continued as a 
member, 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


By 51 to 0, with one abstention, the Assem- 
bly voted for the abolition of all laws and 
practices of racial discrimination in non- 
self-governing territories. Administering 
authorities were asked to examine all such 
laws, wit the aim of abolishing discrimina- 
tory practices. 


SECRETARY GENERAL 


Following the Security Council’s nomina- 
tion of Dag Hammerskjold, of Sweden, as 
Secretary General to replace Trygve Lie, the 
Assembly elected Mr. Hammerskjold on April 
7 and installed him on April 10 for a 5-year 
term. 

SECRETARIAT 

A proposal by the Secretary General en- 
visaged United Nations staff workers under 
8 Deputy Secretaries General instead of 
the present 7 Assistant Secretaries General, 
and general streamlining of the organiza- 
tion. The Assembly unanimously adopted a 
resolution requesting the General 
to prepare a full-length report on the prob- 
lem and to circulate it before the opening 
of the next session. By 41 to 13, with four 
abstentions, the Assembly expressed con- 
fidence that the Secretary General would 
abide by provisions of the Charter, emphasiz- 
ing the integrity and international character 
of the Secretariat. 


BUDGET 


Appropriations totaling $48,327,700 for the 
United Nations’ 1953 budget were approved 
by the Assembly; this sum slightly exceeds 
last year’s appropriations of $48,096,780. 
With miscellaneous income at $6,238,200, the 
estimated net expenditure for 1953 is $42,- 
089,500. 

ASSESSMENTS 


A further step was taken toward imple- 
mentation of the principle that no one 
member state should contribute more than 
one-third of United Nations expenses in any 
one year. The Assembly approved an assess- 
ment for 1953 of 35.12 percent for the United 
States—the largest contributor. This was a 
reduction from the United States 1952 as- 
sessment of 36.90 percent, and 1951 assess- 
ment of 38.92 percent. The Soviet Union’s 
assessment was increased from 9.85 percent 
to 12.28 percent. Other changes were minor. 

+ 


Prisoner-of-War Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I offer the following timely edi- 
torial from the Shreveport Times, of 
Shreveport, La., issue of April 21, 1953: 

PHONY EXCHANGE 

As a step with any real meaning toward 

worthwhile truce in Korea, the current 
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exchange of prisoners is not only meaning- 
less, but carries with it a clear warning to 
the American people that the Reds are just 
as rotten and dishonest and crooked in this 
matter as they have been in so many mat- 
ters in the past. 

The Reds claim they have only some 600 
U. N. disabled prisoners, including only 120 
Americans, There are some 13,000 Ameri- 
cans alone listed by the Pentagon as miss- 
ing in action and nearly 3,000 officially listed 
by the Reds as prisoners. 

It is inconceivable that there are only 120 
Americans now prisoner and disabled unless 
the Reds have conducted almost endless 
wholesale murder of prisoners, The Penta- 
gon implies that some 8,000 prisoners have 
been murdered by the Reds, but that is only 
an estimate. There is no positive proof. 
We do know, however, that the Reds are 
the type to murder prisoners rather than 
to bother with keeping them. The Russian 
Reds proved that in and after World War II. 

Naturally, the United States must take 
what it can get in returned disabled Ameri- 
can prisoners and it is not important what 
we give in the way of disabled Chinese Reds. 
But, there is no way to check the Red fig- 
ures. No neutral nation is permitted by 
the Reds to supervise the exchange or to 
check prisoner camps. And, one can be 
quite certain that the prisoners sent back 
to us are only from the best run of the 
prison camps; the prisoners with the least 
to tell about needless hardships, atrocities, 
and lack of care. 

Every disabled American exchanged is a 
Godsend, a blessing, a virtual miracle to at 
least one American home. But, let no one 
forget that while these Godsends come to 
about 120 American homes, there are 13,000 
homes which have no word of their missing 
sons, nearly 3,000 homes with sons known 
to be prisoners and not to be exchanged, 
23,000 homes where a Gold Star is the only 
symbol of the son who will never return, 
who can never be exchanged. 

Let no one forget that this whole exchange 
of prisoners is phony—as phony as Red peace 
talk unaccompanied by anything solid in the 
way of action toward peace. 


Government Printing Office Is a Federal 
Agency That Pays Its Way and Shows 
a Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the businesslike operation of 
the Government Printing Office is a mat- 
ter of pride to Members of Congress as 
this is one agency of Government that 
operates directly under the Congress it- 
self. 

It is gratifying to note that the Gov- 
ernment Standard, national Federal em- 
ployee weekly newspaper, has done a fac- 
tual, definitive appraisal of the work of 
the GPO, under the pen of Hal Miller, 
its editor. 

It will be helpful to new people in 
government to know more about this 
vital function of government and, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert it in 
the RECORD. = 

The article in the Government Stand- 
ard of March 27, 1953, appeared under 
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this banner headline “GPO, a Business, 
Earns Cash for Uncle.” 
The article and the subheading follow: 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
(By Hal Miller) 

These industrial and business leaders that 
the President is bringing to Washington to 
give practical business leadership to gov- 
ernment are learning a thing or two from 
government. 

It was encouraging to hear Charles R. 
Hook, Jr., 38-year old executive to whom 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield is 
entrusting top administrative chores as 
Deputy Postmaster General, say he has a 
healthy respect for government accom- 
plishments. 

Similar sentiments voiced by the new Civil 
Service Commission Chairman, Philip Young, 
a business authority who was dean of the 
Graduate Business School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, offer assurance of fair administra- 
tive treatment. 

REQUIRED STUDY 


It should be required for business new- 
comers to Washington to learn how one 
agency, the Government Printing Office— 
GPO—repays every cent of the working- 
capital loan advanced by Congress each year, 
and also turns a profit surplus into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Incidentally, GPO is manned by Federal 
employees and directed—at least until a 
Public Printer takes office—by a career em- 
ployee, Philip L. Cole, Acting Public Printer. 

For background data, we are indebted to 
Mr. Cole, to Nadine Golladay, of the Trans- 
mitter staft, to J. Lacy Reynolds, our court. 
ly yet hard-hitting newspaper colleague in 
his Collier’s magazine piece of January 6, 
1951, and to Henry F. and Katharine Pringle 
in their June 23, 1952, article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

They have done fine human interest 
pieces on GPO, but we're concerned here 
with “dollars and sense” facts. 

BIG BUSINESS 

Before World War II GPO did about $14 
million to $16 million business a year. Dur- 
ing the war, the mass of material needed, 
technical publications, training manuals, 
other printing required in the war effort 
swelled the total until a peak was reached 
in 1944 with $78 million. After the war it 
dropped to $54 million, but the Korean war 
carried the gross to an all-time high of $98 
million of business. It has leveled off to an 
average gross of $80 million annually. 

Those are figures any big-business man can 
enjoy. 

About $60 million of the total is done in 
its own plants and the remainder is farmed 
out commercially. 

HOW IT OPERATES 

GPO ends a complete “life” cycle every 
year. Beginning July 1, it returns any cash 
surplus to the Treasury and starts again 
from scratch. : 

Congress appropriates money to print the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and do its work, the 
publication of reports, bills, etc. In addi- 
tion Congress votes an average $10 million 
loan for working capital. It has advanced as 
high as $20 million and as low as $714 
million. 

The law requires that the Public Printer 
do the work at cost. Wisely, sufficient is 
included in cost to meet the working cap- 
ital repayments. 

“We have to be sure to end up the year 
with money in the till,” Mr. Cole explained. 
LIKE PRIVATE CONCERN 

“Actually all of the money required in the 
operation of GPO is earned, the same as it 
would be in a successful private concern,” 
the Acting Public Printer explained. Thus 
GPO, the only agency that gets no appro- 


priation to maintain its establishment, has 
to operate in the black, 

All payroll and operating costs are met out 
of money charged the departments for work 
done. Congress, of course, appropriates 
money for its work, and loans GPO $10 mil- 
lion on an 18-month note. 

ASSURED MARKET 

Fortunately it has an assured market for 
its product. But the record shows that GPO 
does its work on as economical a basis as 
private industry. 

The Government Printing Office is the 
world’s largest printshop. Everything from 
Government forms, money orders, postal 
cards, income-tax blanks, to books, library 
catalog cards, magazines, blank ledgers, 
treaties, citations, verbatim reports of each 
day's proceedings in Congress, come from its 
presses. 

STUPENDOUS OPERATION 

The stupendous job of GPO amounted to 
$96 million worth of printing—for 100,000 
different jobs—during 1951. Public docu- 
ments alone (congressional bills, resolutions, 
hearings, public laws, and the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record) cost the Government $9,200,000. 
The 43,000 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, printed each night the Congress is in 
session, plus the index and permanent bound 
Recorps, cost $2,200,000 during the second 
session of the 81st Congress. 

GPO is the best equipped printing plant 
in the world. It has more than 625 special- 
ized machines, almost 7,000 employees, 
About half are skilled craftsmen and tech- 
nical experts. They work around the clock 
to put the Government on record—at basic 
cost. 

Government printing was not always han- 
dled so efficiently. During the First Con- 
tinental Congress there was competition as 
to who would do the official printing. As the 
Nation grew, the Government grew. New 
services were added, and official printing or- 
ders mounted. And so also increased the 
rows over printing contracts. In early days 
each House of Congress, each session, ap- 
pointed its own printer. 


CHALLENGED TO DUEL 


Henry Clay once was challenged to a duel 
by another Senator, over the Government 
printing contract. 

This was changed in 1861. The Govern- 
ment bought a small printing plant a few 
blocks from the Capitol to do all printing, 
binding, and blankbook work for the Con- 
gress. Later the printing law was changed 
to require the Executive Office, the Judiciary, 
and every executive department, independ- 
ent office, and establishment of the Govern- 
ment to order its printing from the GPO. 

The work has grown. Today 125 major 
agencies of Government order work. Each 
day there are approximately 350 new orders 
or requisitions for printing. These may be 
the Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 
postal cards, which the GPO prints by the 
billions each year, or a few photostats of a 
letter for a congressional committee. 

IN ANY LANGUAGE 

The printing may be done in almost any 
language. Most is in English, fortunately. 

There are about 600 different papers in 
stock—every weight, size, and color, from 
newsprint to fine parchment. GPO uses 
180 million pounds of paper a year, In ad- 
dition to that used in printing, the GPO, by 
law, supplies all Government agencies with 
blank paper, 

The four GPO buildings, containing 33 
acres of floor space, are still on the site of 
that first plant—a few blocks from the Capi- 
tol. GPO has field offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Seattle, and San Francisco for 
the production of small printing and dupli- 
cating jobs required by bureaus around the 
country. 
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SHOP WITHIN SHOP 

There are also printshops within the big 
plant. Patents are printed, but usually only 
100 copies. So in a corner is a complete 
shop; nothing but patents are turned out. 

There is a branch of the GPO in the Library 
of Congress where catalog cards are printed, 
and binding and repairing is done. 

GPO does hush-hush security work. There 
has never been a leak from the GPO. Secret 
work is done on equipment enclosed in heavy 
metal cages scattered throughout the plant. 
These cages are locked when there’s work 
going on inside. At night the job is taken 
to a vault for safekeeping. 

FINEST EQUIPMENT 

The latest in printing equipment is used, 
as well as rare skills of craftsmen. 

In the bindery, new books are bound with 
machine precision. In another section cus- 
tom jobs are done by individual craftsmen, 

When printing and binding are done, an 
other person takes over the distribution pic- 
ture, the Superintendent of Documents. 
“Supe Docs,” as he’s known, is the biggest of 
all booksellers. In his store, the GPO Build- 
ing on North Capitol Street, he stocks 70,000 
titles and has about 30 million publications, 
What he doesn’t have he’ll get in 15 minutes. 
The 700,000 mail orders are filled within 48 
hours by the 500 employees. 

He knows what the American public reads. 
For years, it’s been Infant Care (15 cents) 
by the Children’s Bureau. Some 25 million 
copies have been printed in 8 languages. 
Another popular publication is Care and Re- 
pair of the House, at 50 cents, and Prospect- 
ing for Uranium, at 30 cents, Catalogs, by 
subjects, are available. 

The Superintendent of Documents oper- 
ates a profitable enterprise and returns to 
the Treasury more than $1,700,000 annually. 
“Supe Docs” buys documents from the Pub- 
lic Printer at cost and sells them at a 50- 
percent markup. ' 

As Miss Golladay relates “much of the 
progress of our Nation can be traced to the 
knowledge acquired from these documents— 
written and compiled by experts (aided by 
extensive research and experimentation) 
and made available to the public at low 
cost.“ 

The Superintendent of Documents dis- 
tributed 40,360,000 publications in 1 year. 
Besides sales there was distribution of docu- 
ments to libraries, another of his jobs. 


OTHERS SERVE, TOO 


There are others at GPO who have done 
great public service. 

The Division of Typography and Design 
was responsible for such proposals as print- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 3 columns 
instead of 2. This saves $150,000 a year. 

In the Division of Plant Planning the in- 
come tax forms were cut down one-eighth 
of an inch and the price of 125 million 
blanks was thereby reduced by $100,000. 
Last year the GPO turned out a package deal 
for instruction forms and tax blanks which 
saved $275,000 in printing costs and another 
$300,000 in cost of envelopes, assembling, 
stuffing, and mailing. They altered the size 
of the portfolios which census enumerators 
carried, and cut costs by $200,000. 

GPO's Typography and Design Division, 
through which most jobs pass, also effects 
economies. The Division has brightened up 
the Agriculture Yearbook, redesigned it, and 
reduced its cost. The yearbook has just 
been selected as one of the 50 books of the 
year. 

The faithful and competent crew of GPO 
employees, some of whom are AFGE mem- 
bers, have all contributed to its success, 

The GPO, a defender of democracy, is a 
sound example of successful operation of a 
business by Government and Federal em- 
ployees. 
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The Filibuster on Another Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence entitled “The Fili- 
buster on Another Foot.” It is a very 
timely article, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FILIBUSTER ON ANOTHER Foot—TaLkKa- 
THON ON SUBMERGED LANDS BILL WILL Cost 
LIBERALS More THAN THEY CAN GAIN BY 
THERM EXHIBITIONISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


The filibuster has come into its own. This 
method of talking a bill to death has been 
condemned as obstructive and as reactionary 
and as undemocratic, but today it has been 
given prestige and respectability by the lib- 
erals and superliberals themselves. 

Civil rights for minorities is one of the 
casualties of the misguided strategy of these 
liberals. For now the latter cannot per- 
suasively raise their voices in protest when 
legislation to insure civil rights may be pro- 
posed for a vote in the Senate and a fill- 
buster results. 

‘The argument on the tidelands oil bill has 
been going on during a 19-day filibuster in 
which opponents of the measure—many of 
them hitherto the champions of civil-rights 
legislation as well as of proposed changes in 
Senate rules to limit debate—have made use 
of the filibuster as a device to delay, if not 
prevent, a vote on the pending tidelands 
bill. 

Many a campaign speech last year and 
Many a protest during the 1952 Democratic 
National Convention advocated changes in 
the Senate rules so as to limit debate. De- 
nunciation of filibusters was put into the 
Democratic platform. One would have 
thought that these protests were raised ob- 
jectively and without thought that the 
events of these last days would confirm the 
cry that a filibuster is wrong only when it is 
made against a bill being sponsored by your 
own side and that it is right when it is made 
to help defeat what your own party is fight- 
ing. 

What is particularly surprising is that the 
northern Democrats would so conspicuously 
demonstrate the wisdom of their southern 
brethren in hitherto using the filibuster. 
Everybody knows that a substantial major- 
ity in the last Congress voted for the tide- 
lands oil bill, and hence it is not a new issue 
or one which can be laid at the doorstep 
of President Eisenhower. Certainly he came 
out for the bill before being nominated last 
year, but he did so in recognition of the 
stand taken by the majority of his own party. 

Even so, the vote cast by Democrats for 
the tidelands legislation does not justify the 
charge that the Republicans are guilty of 
giving away Federal lands that belong to the 
people. For then the Democrats are equally 
guilty according to the tally in the last 
Congress. 

Thus, 109 Democrats in the House voted 
on July 30, 1951, for the tidelands bill and 
91 against it, when it passed by a total of 
265 to 109. 

Also, in the Senate on April 2, 1952, there 
were 24 Democrats for the bill and 24 Demo- 
crats. against it, so it can be seen that a 


majority of the total number of Democrats 
in both Houses favored the tidelands legis- 
lation, 

When the final conference report was voted 
on in the House, 94 Democrats voted for the 
bill and 70 against it. The Senate agreed 
to it by a voice yote, which indicated that 
the Democrats had no particular reason to 
make a record vote on the measure and didn't 
seriously object to its passage. 

Congress has been delayed in getting 
started on important legislation at this ses- 
sion because a minority in the Senate have 
carried on a filibuster on this bill. The 
participants in the effort to defeat the bill 
disclaim, of course, any intentions to fili- 
buster, and one of them says that the purpose 
of the prolonged debate is only to educate 
the people on the issues. It certainly doesn’t 
take 19 days to do anything of that kind, 
especially on an issue as well known as the 
tidelands bill. 

About the only point germane to the issue 
being made is that the proposed legislation 
would take away from all the people the oil 
that belongs to them and give it to a few 
States. But in those few States are a sub- 
stantial number of Americans—not foreign- 
ers. Hence, if the legislation does give to 
the State governments the right to lease the 
oil lands to their people, it is hard to con- 
vince any fairminded person that it is all 
right for the State governments of Texas or 
Louisiana or Florida to lease mineral re- 
sources for development by its citizens within 
the land boundaries of the State, as they 
do now, but not in the submerged areas 
lying, for example, along the coast of Texas, 

The whole filibuster is an ill-advised step 
that will cost the liberals far more than 
they can possibly gain by their exhibitionism. 
For, in the long run, the public will remem- 
ber that it was the liberals who conducted 
this filibuster and consequently there can- 
not be much censure visited upon the wicked 
reactionaries when they make use of the 
same device to delay, or defeat legislation 
obviously desired by a majority if a vote 
were permitted to be taken. 


Endorsement of the Policies of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed by Frank S. Boice, one of the 
leading cattlemen of Arizona, to Hon. 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
I read one paragraph of the letter, as 
follows: 


The economic philosophy that you are 
expressing in your addresses over the coun- 
try is so new, after 20 years of socialistic 
teaching by the Department, and yet so 
eternally right that I am compelled to write 
you voicing my approval and wishing you 
every success in your effort to lead the Amer- 
ican farmer and rancher back to the condi- 
tion of independence and self-reliance that 
he formerly enjoyed. It is a most urgent 
and difficult task that you have taken up. 
I expect that you will encounter more diffi- 
culty within your own Department and with 
the Members of Congress than with agricul- 
tural people throughout the Nation. Your 
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policies haye overwhelming support among 
the people that I know, and I, for one, am 
ready to help in any way that I can, 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aprit 19, 1953. 

Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BENSON; The economic philoso- 
phy that you are expressing in your addresses 
over the country is so new, after 20 years of 
Socialistic teaching by the Department, and 
yet so eternally right that I am compelled to 
write you voicing my approval and wishing 
you every success in your effort to lead the 
American farmer and rancher back to the 
condition of independence and self-reliance 
that he formerly enjoyed. It is a most urgent 
and difficult task that you have taken up. I 
expect that you will encounter more diffi- 
culty within your own Department and with 
the Members of Congress than with agricul- 
tural people throughout the Nation. Your 
policies have overwhelming support among 
the people that I know, and I, for one, am 
ready to help in any way that I can. 

Perhaps you, too, remember that in the 
early 1940’s when you were secretary of the 
National Council and I was president of the 
American National Livestock Association we 
worked together on farm-credit legislation 
to defeat the political schemes of Henry 
Wallace and his henchman, Al Black. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 
Tam. 

Sincerely, 
Frank S. Borce. 


The Liberty of Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL . 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
with reference to civil liberties entitled 
“Problem: The Liberty of Man.” Miss 
Thompson deplores, as I do, some of the 
views now held by many persons in re- 
gard to that matter. In my judgment, 
Miss Thompson’s article points the way 
to true liberty in this land of ours. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROBLEM: THE LIBERTY OF MaN—Forp FOUN- 
DATION Puts Up $15 MILLION TO INVESTI- 
GATE CIVIL LIBERTIES; WILL Ir Ger To ROOT 
OF THE MATTER? 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The Ford Foundation has earmarked $15 
million to establish “the fund for the Repub- 
lic,” designed to investigate the condition 
of American civil liberties. 

We wonder if it will get to the root of 
the matter. We think that what is at stake 
is not “civil” liberty, but the freedom of 
man as man. 

As technological civilization advances, 
man increasingly becomes an object, a so- 
cial unit.” The individual is a “part,” to 
be socially assembled and “integrated.” The 
concept is entirely mechanical. Even the 
phraseology of modern sociopolitical science 
is derived from the nachine: “Social engi- 
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neering,” “tension,” “norm,” “gear,” “pat- 
tern,” “streamline,” “conditioning,” etc. 

In childhood the individual is cataloged. 
An early I. Q. determines his future utility. 
His primary education stresses his social 
role. Even his conscience is directed from 
the private to the social. He is not en- 
couraged to make his own accounting to 
God and man, but to be socially conscious— 
to prepare himself to be an efficient part 
of social mechanics. 

He is not encouraged to provide for his own 
security but to rely on social security. And 
the worst of all vices is to be antisocial. 

Antisocial once meant ruthless. treading 
on the feet of others. Now it is antisocial to 
insist on standing on one’s own feet. 

It is antisocial to deviate from the estab- 
lished behavior pattern, the norm, which 
embraces the way of life. We have been 
told for instance, that children in homes 
without television sets will not be normal. 
This does not mean they will lack health or 
intelligence. It means they will not be 
adjusted to the social pattern and thus be- 
come antisocial, i. e., different, 

The mechanical functionalism demanded 
of modern man requires that he become a 
hand, a limb, a brain, socially significant 
only as such. He is not a man working, a 
man thinking, a man directing. He is a 
worker, intellectual or manager, or a subdi- 
vision of a category—the intellectual becom- 
ing an expert. Beyond that man must be 
an adjusted unit in social pattern. 

But man is a part only of nature, and in 
nature is whole in himself, hands, limbs, 
brain, heart, spirits. Disassembled, reas- 
sembled, and integrated, he ceases to be man. 

He ceases to be a lover because a lover is a 
whole man. So in place of love, we have 
sex—the functioning of a part only. Man 
then becomes perverted, or emotionally, and 
often physically impotent. 

He ceases to be a patriot because a patriot 
is a lover. The social pattern forbids dis- 
crimination. He is commanded to love all 
children, all countries, as much as his own. 
But the essence of love is discrimination, 
Commanded to love everything equally, he 
loves nothing. 

Frustrated as whole man and lover, he goes 
crazy. Nobody recognizes the symptoms be- 
cause he is functioning efficiently as a part. 
Everyone is amazed when he kills his chil- 
dren, rapes a stranger, burns his home, jumps 
from a roof—read the newspapers. He can- 
not explain himself. Witnesses testified, “We 
never dreamed. * * * He was a good worker, 
brilliant mind.” 

Precisely—and nothing else—until the 
primordial beast, unsuppressed by social con- 
sciousness, erupts in private violence. 

This last stand lunacy then demands his 
removal as a measure of social sanitation or 
his psychological reconditioning, which the 
Russians have already developed into a sci- 
ence in their program for creating the So- 
viet man—the nonman, 

All this concerws freedom of speech, 
thought, and inquiry. Only a man can speak, 
think, inquire, out of all his faculties and 
experience. One whole man alone, if he be 
great enough, may be representative of all 
men. But groups do not think. They react, 
recording group prejudices and ambitions, 
Speech becomes social speech, group speech, 
group advocacy, and woe to the man who 
speaks for himself, and breaks all group con- 
formities. 

Speech without reason is useless. But rea- 
son is not an attribute of society, but of in- 
dividual man. When liberty is only civil— 
social and depersonalized—social groups use 
it only for contention. In the end the strug- 
gle is resolved by the loudest, and civil lib- 
erty becomes liberty to uphold the reestab- 
lished pattern, 

Then the last liberty of free men—if ves- 
tigial remains of a once whole creature ex- 
ist—is silence, 


Five Years of European Aid Has Failed To 
Reduce Communist Votes in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, general municipal elections 
were held in France on last Sunday and 
early results indicate that the Commu- 
nists have maintained their strength in 
Paris and in other industrial centers. 
They possibly control the largest vote 
in France. The Associated Press re- 
ports that the Communists received 27.5 
percent of the vote in Paris compared 
with 25.9 percent in the 1951 legisla- 
tive elections. This indicates an in- 
crease in the communistic vote. 

It is fair to conclude that the Com- 
munists’ success is an indication that 5 
years of United States economic aid to 
France and all the efforts of allied in- 
formation in Europe have failed to af- 
fect the mass of nearly 5 million voters 
who have consistently supported the 
Communist Party. The Associated 
Press states that almost one-fifth of the 
French voters since the war have cast 
their votes steadily for the Reds. This 
last election shows that even sharp in- 
ternal differences between the French 
Communist leaders have not altered the 
views of this part of the working class 
in France. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not seem ap- 
propriate to suggest that this Congress 
should seriously consider the wisdom of 
appropriating more money and the ship- 
ment of more economic aid to European 
countries when it is obvious that our 
program has not retarded or reduced 
the cause of communism in Western 
Europe. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Is No Road 
to Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
every effort being made by the Eisen- 
hower administration to effect economy 
in government the following timely edi- 
torial appeared in the April 26, 1953, 
issue of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
and should be read with deep interest by 
every Member of Congress: 

Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway Is No ROAD To ECONOMY 

If there ever was a time not to build the 
St. Lawrence seaway at the expense of the 
American taxpayer—that time is now. 

We trust that when President Eisenhower's 
special Cabinet committee reports to him 
on the question of building the seaway, it 


will stress that obvious fact. 
The seaway would cost well over a billion 


dollars. How much more not even its advo- 
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cates know. At this time officials in Wash- 
ington are searching for every possible way 
to cut the cost of Government. It would 
seem incredible that a project rejected dur- 
ing an administration noted for reckless 
spending should be embraced by one which 
has economy as its urgent goal. 

We hope that Eisenhower's Cabinet com- 
pte will give him also the following plain 

‘acts: 

1. That the seaway project is an attempt 
to tax all the American people for limited 
benefits to a limited region. 

2. That even its proponents admit the St. 
Lawrence is closed to shipping for 5 months 
every year. 

3. That the seaway project has been mis- 
represented to the American people countless 
times in countless ways. 

In the latter connection is the claim that 
it would permit oceangoing vessels to roam 
the Great Lakes. The Buffalo News reveals 
that this notion is a hoax; that the proposed 
channel not only wouldn't admit many sea- 
going ships but that Canada is not even in- 
terested in that angle, but is very much in- 
terested in having Montreal supplant the 
United States cities which now serve as trans- 
shipment points for oceanbound cargoes, 

Confirming this point is the testimony of 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, cochairman of 
the International Joint Commission, that 
“the general feeling is that far from want- 
ing them (oceangoing ships) in, we want 
them out.” 

Canada’s right to build waterways to bene- 
fit Canadian ports is undisputed. But there 
is no realson why United States citizens 
should be taxed to take trade away from 
their own ports. 

Economy is the goal in Washington teday. 
Tas St. Lawrence seaway is no road to that 
goal. 


Harry S. Truman Receives Honorary 
Degree From University of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I present the text of an address 
delivered by former President Harry S. 
Truman on April 24 at the University 
of Hawaii in Honolulu when he was 
awarded the degree of doctor of humani- 
ties. The address follows: 


It is a very great honor to receive a degree 
from this splendid university. I am espe- 
cially pleased to haye a doctor of humani- 
ties degree. I am very much interested in 
the classics as a basis for an education. Un- 
less the education of an individual is based 
on the experiences of history, in my opinion 
he has no education. 

Language as a method of communicating 
thought, writing as a record of events and 
accomplishments of peoples, mathematics 
from ancient times to the present, astronomy, 
philosophy, all these things are essential to a 
real background for an education. 

Now we have added social service on a 
national and international basis, which has 
to do with improvement of relations between 
peoples, between different races and creeds; 
an understanding of true tolerance and the 
actual, effective establishment of the Golden 
Rule, of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
teachings of Confucius and those other great 
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philosophers of antiquity, both eastern and 
western. 

Our lawgivers originated in Persia, the 
Mesopotamian Valley, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, and Rome. The laws, cultures, and 
civilizations of Asia originated in India and 
China. Christianity and Mohammedanism 
had their roots in the Mosaic law, which 
Moses brought from Egypt and Abraham 
brought from the Euphrates Valley. 

All these great cultural and religious 
movements were founded on the principle 
of a better way for people to live together. 
They were based on the good that is in the 
human mind. After the fall of Rome, cul- 
ture in the west partially ceased. Afterward 
came a great revival of learning in the west. 
This revival produced some of the world’s 
greatest artists, authors, scientists, and an 
awakening of interest in ancient culture, as 
well as religious information and an appre- 
ciation of man as an individual. 

The ancient civilizations and cultures 
were based on a slave economy. In the 18th 
century came the sudden awakening and 
realization of the equality and dignity of 
man as an individual. We have come from 
the sailing ship; the oxcart, and slave econ- 
omy in a little less than 100 years. In less 
than a generation we have landed in the 
midst of an age of machines. This remark- 
able development requires new adjustments 
and new thinking: But before we are fully 
aware of the machine age we step right into 
the atomic age. 

The young people here are faced with a 
new era, a new age; the greatest age in the 
history of humanity. To meet your respon- 
sibility, you must know the history of the 
previous ages. You must believe and under- 
stand that a man is a man whether his skin 
is red, brown, white, or black; that he has 
the same emotions, the same desires. You 
must understand that every race and every 
creed is and has been trying to find what is 
best for man everywhere in the world. You 
must understand that there is always a 
struggle in the human mind between good 
and evil. That struggle is based on what is 
best for man as an individual and what is 
best for man in the mass. 

We in this age have been through some 
terrible experiences in the last 35 or 40 years. 
We have seen great empires topple; we have 
seen dictators rise and fall; we have come 
to a world half free and half slave. It can- 
not exist that way; the free world wants only 
peace and happiness for all mankind. We 
hope that there is a ray of light penetrating 
the Iron Curtain, the slave curtain, so that 
we may have world peace, so that we may 
have world freedom, so that the United Na- 
tions may accomplish the purpose for which 
it was founded. 

The future welfare and peace of the world 
is in the hands of the rising generation—in 
your hands. I hope you will accept the re- 
sponsibility so that when this island bastion 
of the Pacific becomes a great State in a great 
Union of States you may contribute to the 
Peace of a united world in the coming atomic 
age—the greatest age in history. 


Winning Legion Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 
Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
Department of the American Legion 
conducts an essay contest each year for 
high school students, assigning patriotic 


subjects. Approximately 75,000 students 
compete. The study and preparation 
required for these essays is a great edu- 
cational process. Twelve winners are 
selected and given a trip to Washington. 
This year two of the winners were from 
my district. I am proud of them. I 
now place in the Recorp one of these 
essays: 

THE NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


(By Earl Metz, 12th grade, Bexley, Columbus, 
: Ohio) 


Now, more than ever before in her history, 
our Government must show her strength. 
It is being challenged by a foe bent upon 
the destruction of the ideals of our demo- 
cratic society. Our Government has been 
challenged before and has rallied when on 
the brink of despair to emerge great again. 
Now, we are met by the greatest of these 
enemies and many Americans show only in- 
difference to the problem. 

A democratic form of government is finest 
because it recognizes the worth and dignity 
of the individual. The government func- 
tions for the benefit of the people rather 
than the people slaving to further the ambi- 
tions of a few at the head of the government. 
In this democratic society we are allowed 
the blessings of liberty, such as freedom of 
speech and worship, the right to compete and 
make a profit, the right to own property, and 
many others. A democratic government 
also the need for the allegiance 
of the individual to principles that benefit 
the majority. Democracy is the right com- 
bination of individual freedom and con- 
formity. 

The real essence of democracy is not a 
strong central government or a well written 
constitution with clearly defined terms, for 
many dictatorships have shelved finer con- 
stitutions than our own. Rather, a true 
democracy is a spirit which is alive in the 
heart of each member of that society, a spirit 
which abhors the thoughts of loss of these 
personal freedoms. 

Our democracy was founded by God-fear- 
ing men who r the existence of a 
divine, omnipotent being and they breathed 
into that democracy a spirit of religion 
which is an integral part of its society. In 
these troubled times we should again turn 
to God and renew that spirit in order to 
strengthen faith in our Government. 

Having thus explained somewhat our Gov- 
ernment, we should now show some reason 
for its existence. Today there is a move- 
ment abroad which is in direct opposition 
to everything for which democracy stands. 
Communism threatens to overrun the world 
and kill that spirit of individual worth that 
God intended for us to enjoy. Communism 
proposes allegiance to a mortal, rather than 
allegiance to God, and is ruthless in its in- 
doctrination. The two-faced promises of 
this government include the promise of a 
utopia to the many oppressed peoples of the 
world who have not yet recovered from the 
disastrous results of war. They forget that 
their present plight was caused by the self- 
same government which is now trying to 
establish itself. With the larger countries 
of the world yielding to the sugar-coated 
promises of the Kremlin, the United States 
stands as the last strong outpost of democ- 
racy. It is our duty to present to these peo- 
ple something better, and that something 
better is democracy. 

If we are to make a convincing presen- 
tation of our Government to other countries, 
we must first set our own house in perfect 
order. We dare not tolerate graft and cor- 
ruption when it raises its ugly head. We 
must ever strive to extend to all our citizens 
alike—rich and poor, regardless of race or 
religion—the blessings of a free country and 
a democratic government. Only then can 
our cause be presented convincingly to the 
oppressed people of this world. In spite of 
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the loud cries of our communistic critics, 
America is still the land of opportunity for 
all and a Nation that is striving to establish 
peace on earth and good will for all men. 

To this end, let each American rededicate 
himself to the ideals which have made Amer- 
ica great. In that faith, let us go forward so 
that we may become a beacon light to all 
the nations of the world who are seeking to 
reestablish themselves in a war-torn world. 
May God guide us in this, our task. 


A Contract for Early 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News on April 25, 1953. 
Since Mr. William A. Early is likely to be 
elected president of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the convention which 
convenes in June, I thought it would be 
of interest to people in the field of edu- 
cation throughout the United States to 
know the high esteem in which Mr. 
Early is held by the community he is 
presently serving. 

The editorial follows: 


A CONTRACT For EARLY 


The unanimous approval of the 12 mem- 
bers of the board of education Thursday of 
a 3-year contract with William A. Early to 
be superintendent of Chatham County 
schools is an exceptional tribute to that 
Official’s ability and integrity. The board’s 
action gives emphasis to the body's confi- 
dence in the manner in which the superin- 
tendent has handled the affairs of the local 
school system during his first year's tenure. 

Mr. Early is an educator with a national 

reputation. In Virginia, where for 3 years 
he was superintendent of the Norfolk County 
Schools, and where he served another 3 
years as superintendent of schools in Ar- 
lington, Mr. Early in both places succeeded 
in lifting the school systems out of the dol- 
drums of inefficiency, and of unfavorable 
personnel problems, to make of them among 
the most efficiently operated schools in the 
country. 
The Morning News welcomes the local 
board’s action in the firm belief that it rep- 
resents for Chatham’s school system a de- 
velopment of the highest importance, with 
prospects for the building up of a local sys- 
‘tem that promises in good time to be second 
to none in Georgia and in the South. We 
congratulate both Mr. Early and the board 
members, and we wish for them every success 
in their handling of the public educational 
needs here during the months and years 
ahead, 


The Atomic Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday in the predawn darkness at the 
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Nevada Proving Grounds I learned first 
hand the incomparable difference be- 
tween conventional bombs and atomic 
bombs. During the campaigns for New 
Guinea and the Philippines I felt the 
blast of enemy bombs which exploded in 
close proximity. By comparison, it was 
almost impossible for me to believe that 
the shock wave I felt Saturday morning 
had already traveled 8 miles before 
reaching our safe observation point. 

As the huge ball of fire rose on its ped- 
estal of sucked up dust and I contem- 
plated what would be happening if the 
explosion were over a large city, I felt 
compelled to conclude that no city could 
survive and function effectively under 
sustained atomic attack. To terrifying 
and utterly annihilating heat and blast 
has been added the dangerous factor of 
contamination by radiation which affects 
not only the immediate area of the ex- 
plosion but also the wider areas of “fall 
out” where particles of sucked up mate- 
rial rain down from the drifting atomic 
cloud. With our dependence upon com- 
plicated supply systems, electricity, gas, 
sewage disposal, transportation, and oth- 
er indispensable facilities, it is obvious 
that our cities are very vulnerable tar- 
gets. We have good reason to seriously 
attend to civil defense. If there is an- 
other world war the ability of civilians 
to survive and carry on may decide who 
staggers from the awful conflagration 
severely punished but victorious and 
unbowed. 

Having witnessed an atomic explosion 
I have a greater appreciation of the de- 
terrent effect on the Kremlin of our lead 
in atomic weapons. ‘The tremendous 
industrial effort required to produce 
such weapons makes it almost certain 
that we are now well in the lead, but 
staying far enough ahead in atomic 
weapons to balance other Kremlin ad- 
vantages will, for a long time, remain 
a formidable problem requiring great 
effort and ingenuity on our part. 

The explosion I witnessed was not the 
explosion of a bomb. It was an atomic 
device used to test theories applicable 
to bombs. Actual completed bombs, be- 
cause of their costly complexity, are not 
used for such a test. It is possible that 
the Russian atomic explosions we de- 
tected were caused by similar devices 
instead of bombs. Since bombs are 
much more difficult to produce, this fact 
may explain former President Truman's 
lingering doubt relative to Russian 
atomic bomb capabilities. But knowing 
they achieved controlled atomic explo- 
sions, we would be foolish indeed to as- 
sume, at our peril, that they have not 
solved the additional problems involved 
in making atomic bombs. 

It may be that atomic weapons will 
make wars so horrible they will not be 
fought, or if fought, they may be fought 
without utilization of atomic weapons, 
as in Korea today. Our best hope for 
peace still lies in overall balanced 
strength and the longest attainable lead 
in nuclear weapons. Calculating ag- 
gressors must be made to know that the 
full preponderant strength of the free 
world stands poised and ready to keep 
the torch of liberty lighted to guide fu- 
ture generations toward a better world. 


Wool and World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion there is a great 
deal of confusion about the way our 
tariff policy affects the national inter- 
est. In the hope that some of the mis- 
conceptions may be cleared up and dif- 
ferences in viewpoint reconciled, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing exchange of letters between Mr. 
Edwin Wilkinson, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, and myself: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Wool. MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 1953. 
The Honorable Frank E. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: This letter relates 
to your charge in the House of Represent- 
atives, as reported in the press, that tariffs 
are curbing wool textile imports. Obviously 
you are misinformed, if reported accurately. 

It is a fact that 1952 imports of 24 million 
square yards of woven woolen and worsted 
fabrics represents a 30-year peak. 

It is a fact that imports of worsted top 
have soared from negligible quantities in 
1947 to over 23 million pounds in 1952. 

The rate of increase in exports of woven 
woolen and worsted fabrics to the United 
States from Great Britain alone has been 
spectacular: 


[Thousands of square yards] 


So certain am I that you would not want 
to be responsible for misinforming the House 
of Representatives I thought you would ap- 


preciate this factual information. Certainly 
nothing in the forgoing suggests foreign pro- 
ducers, with their substantial advantage in 
low-labor costs, cannot build up markets 
here. 

According to the press resports, you sug- 
gested that there might have to be a means 
of compensating an industry whose exist- 
ence is threatened by lower tariffs. May I 
point out that investors, workers and man- 
agement of wool textile mills in this coun- 
try are just as interested in “Trade, Not Aid” 
as is anyone. So, might I add, should be 
the Collector of Internal Revenue as well as 
all other branches of Government charged 
with the protection of the public welfare. 

Two world wars and a police action have 
demonstrated beyond question the impor- 
tance of a strong, productive textile industry 
in this country. 

You were quite correct when you asserted 
unit labor costs were more important than 
hourly labor cost per employee when sales 
prices are reckoned. But despite the superior 
efficiency you inferentially attribute to 
American manufacturers that efficiency of 
itself is not sufficient to offset the wide dis- 
parity that exists between labor rates here 
(wool textile industry averages $1.55 to $1.65 
per hour) as against Great Britain for ex- 
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ample (35 to 45 cents per hour). Compari- 
son with other European or Asiatic textile 
producing countries would be still more 
alarming. 

It would be interesting if you could dem- 
onstrate: How the millions of consumers 
whose livelihood depends on textile opera- 
tions in the United States would be relieved 
of the penalty you allege to exist if their jobs 
were exported to foreign countries; or, how 
the total of world trade would be increased 
if their earnings were cut to foreign levels. 

Because your charge received such wide- 
spread public notice, it is our purpose to re- 
lease this letter. Should you desire any 
documentation of the above facts or any ad- 
ditional information we may be able to 
furnish, please do not hesitate to call upon 
us. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin WILKINSON. 


APRIL 23, 1953. 
Mr. EDWIN WILKINSON, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. WILKINSON: I regret that the 
press report of my trade-policy speech in 
the House seems to have misled you. Since 
the wrong emphasis may have been put on it, 
Iam enclosing a copy of the speech that you 
may read the passage in context. 

My purpose in citing your industry’s fig- 
ures was not to make a charge of any kind, 
rather to select, more or less at random, a 
fact which would illustrate my thesis that 
the figure of 12.5 percent average duty on all 
dutiable imports is deceptive. As you can 
see, there was no attempt to single out the 
woolen industry as the villian in my dis- 
cussion. 

Since you have now raised that question, 
however, allow me to submit certain con- 
siderations which I believe to be the proper 
concern of our policymakers when judging 
your claims for protection. 

My contention that the duty on woolens is 
strongly restrictive was based on imports 
equaling only 5 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. The figure cited in your letter confirms 
that percentage. Using figures taken from 
the March 1953 issue of Textile World, the 
30-year peak of 24 million square yards of 
wool cloth imported in 1952 in fact equals 
about 4.3 percent of our domestic produc- 
tion, Can it be seriously argued that the 
percentage of imports would not be substan- 
tially greater without the 35-percent duty? 
Indeed, it seems likely that American pro- 
ducers would give far less attention to fight- 
ing tariff reductions and more to increasing 
efficiency if this were not so, 

One reservation should be made. As long 
as there are duties on the import of raw wool, 
cloth manufacturers are reasonably entitled 
to compensatory duties to that extent. 

The increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom, to which you refer, is spectacular 
only because it is based on an extremely low 
initial level of imports. The increase is con- 
siderably less dramatic when stated as a per- 
centage of imports to total United States 
consumption and can be attributed solely to 
the extensive British export campaign. 

With hardly an exception, every segment 
of the economy likely to be affected by a 
general reduction of tariffs has claimed pro- 
tection, as you do, on the grounds that it is 
essential to defense production. Any such 
claim by woolen manufacturers surely is aca- 
demic without taking into account our posi- 
tion as a raw-wool-deficit country. If it is 
true that a world war may separate us from 
whatever foreign sources of woolens we have 
come to depend on, it is also true that we 
would be isolated from raw-wool sources, on 
which we depend necessarily to a far greater 
degree. Unfortunately, a textile mill with- 
out wool is fairly useless, 
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To your question, What would happen to 
the millions affected by unemployment in 
textile operations created by increased im- 
ports, the converse question may be asked, 
What would happen to the millions of unem- 
ployed if we are forced to cut by one-third 
our $15.5 billion export business? 

It is far from certain, however, that a 
large-scale contraction of woolen production 
would follow upon a gradual increase in im- 
ports. An editorial in the same issue of 
Textile World states: “It is our firm convic- 
tion that no mill or mill department in the 
country is anywhere near approaching the 
productivity now possible.” Lower duties 
would act as a stimulus to greater efficiency, 
a benefit to both the industry and the con- 
sumer. As living standards improve all 
over the free world through a rising level of 
trade, world demand for woolen manufac- 
tures would increase and American pro- 
ducers share in the increase. It is not un- 
likely that, once the pressure of the dollar 
gap is relieved, the overwhelming need to 
export to the United States would vanish and 
foreign woolens seek more natural markets. 

As you say, our Government is charged 
with the protection of the public welfare. 
Individual claims of injury from domestic 
producers must therefore be cautiously 
weighed against the larger claims of the na- 
tional interest. On the one hand, if we re- 
duce aid without increasing imports, the re- 
sult will be a contraction in total production 
and total wealth. The unemployed from the 
export industries could not be absorbed. On 
the other hand, if we balance trade at cur- 
rent levels as we reduce aid, it wouid mean, 
not contraction, but a mild shift in produc- 
tion. Total production remains the same, 
but resources, capital and human, shift to 
relatively more efficient industries, and the 
Nation's overall productivity and therefore 
its real income is increased. Unemployment 
would be temporary. As Fortune says, it 
would enable the Nation to consume more 
without working harder. 

It is all but impossible to establish pre- 
cisely the ratio of efficiency to wage rates in 
British and American woolen industries. It 
seems probable that in the lower-priced fab- 
rics, at least, the three times higher wages 
paid to American operators is just about 
ofset by greater American productivity. 
Even if, as you claim, the disparity in wage 
rates is not quite offset, a duty level of 35 
percent compensates quite handsomely, too 
handsomely perhaps. In fact, isn't the de- 
gree of your protection excessive from the 
point of view of the standard of relative 
efficiency in the rest of United States in- 
dustry? 

I don't believe, and others who share my 
views, don't believe, that all tariffs should be 
summarily and completely reduced. Grad- 
ual reduction would allow time for adjust- 
ment in cases where injury is obviously ex- 
tensive. Still, we cannot sacrifice one bit 
the long-run object of a high level of trade 
which is essential to our standard of living 
and our national security. I hope you will 


ee. 
Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


Fluoridation of Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today I discuss the fluoridation 
of water, Many of my colleagues are 


interested in this subject. A bill has 
been introduced to prevent the universal 
fluoridation, of drinking water. I dis- 
cuss this controversial subject in as ob- 
jective and informative manner as is 
possible. 

The fluoridation of water means plac- 
ing from 1 to 1½ parts of some type of 
fluoride, generally sodium fluoride, per 
million parts of water. 

The Special Committee on Chemicals 
in Foods was unanimous in suggesting 
that communities go slow and get all the 
facts before fluoridating their water sup- 
plies. They listened for a number of 
days to some 18 experts on the subject 
of fluoridation of water. The biochem- 
ists who testified were generally against 
placing fluorides in the drinking water, 
while the Public Health officials favored 
the idea. At the end of this talk I shall 
list their names as to whether they were 
for or against the fluoridation of water. 

Let me make it clear now that I recog- 
nize the value of fluorides in reducing 
the incidence of dental decay. I do feel, 
however, that the reduction of dental 
decay by fluoridated water has been 
overrated. Excellent results in reduc- 
ing caries can be had when parents see 
that their children have good dental hy- 
giene and a limited amount of carbohy- 
drates in their diet. One part per mil- 
lion of fluorides in water from birth to 
10 years of age can reduce dental caries 
by 50 percent, The possibility of using 
fluorides te control dental caries in chil- 
dren is an attractive one and certainly 
warrants additional study. 

I am convinced that there are a suffi- 
cient number of unanswered questions 
concerning the safety of this program 
which still exist to call for a more con- 
servative attitude at this time. I do 


not believe that the Public Health Serv- 


ice, which has been active in propa- 
ganda and trying to sell the question of 
the fluoridation of water to the country, 
should be active in this work. The mass 
medication of water with fluorides is 
still in the experimental category. 
There is nothing that presents an 
urgent decision until decisive experi- 
ments now in progress have been com- 
pleted. It seems to me we ought to 
know what happens to the chronically 
ill child and the aduit with a chronic 
disease when they take fluorides before 
they are recommended for everyone. 
If we are to err, it ought to be on the side 
of caution, 

From a letter dated April 23, 1953, 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I quote in part: 

During the fiscal year 1953 we have inau- 
gurated a study to determine whether fiuori- 
dated water has any effect on hospitalized 
patients including those with specific dis- 
ease entities such as disease of the heart and 
kidneys. We have also started an epidemi- 
ological study of adults living in a fluoride 
area where the water contains naturally 
more than twice as much fluorine as is ad- 
vocated for dental caries control. In this 
project we will attempt to determine whether 
there are any effects on persons afflicted 
with chronic diseases who moye into such 
@ fluoride area, 


Iam all for this type of investigation. 
It makes me more concerned about the 
universal use of fluorides before these 


experiments are completed. The letter 
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further states that studies are being car- 
ried on relative to the mortality and 
morbidity statistics in areas before and 
after fluoridation of water. This is an 
important study. The results should be 
known within a few years. 

In the summertime people drink 5 or 6 
times as much water as they do in the 
winter. This means a larger dose of 
fluorides. It is true, too, that the nor- 
mal adult might be able to handle the 
additional dosage. But what is true for 
the normal adult may not be true for 
the individual whose kidneys or heart 
might be diseased. The normal kidney 
would probably meet the long-term in- 
gestion of fluorides in excessive drinking 
of fluoridated water, This might not be 
true of the diseased kidney. From 
this point of view, the compulsory char- 
acter of water fluoridation does not seem 
to be desirable. It seems to me that the 
public interest is best served by a more 
cautious attitude. 

It should also be clearly understood 
that the use of fluorides in water does 
not prevent all dental caries. It does 
reduce them, perhaps 50 percent, de- 
pending upon the dietary care that the 
parents give their children, There are 
many areas in the world where no fluo- 
rides exist in the water and the health 
and teeth of the people are excellent, 
Most vegetables and many fruits contain 
a supply of fluorides naturally. 

The same results can be had from the 
topical application of fluorides to chil- 
dren’s teeth. It may not be as conven- 
ient to have children’s teeth painted 
once or twice a year, but the results are 
the same. The same results can be had 
also by placing a proper tablet of fluo- 
rides in either the water or the milk the 
child drinks. Fluorides should be given 
to the child from the first few months 
of life up to 9 or 10 years of age. 

All witnesses agreed that fluorides in 
water had no effect upon the adult teeth. 
When fluorides are put in the communal 
water supply, everybody—including the 
lawn—gets a dose of fluorides. 

The people who advocate the use of 
fluorides in water as, not being harmful 
point to the cities in Texas and to Colo- 
rado Springs, that have fluorides in the 
water naturally. Here they are in com- 
bination with other minerals and salts, 
and I present the idea that it is entirely 
different from putting raw fluorides in 
the drinking water where there is no 
possibility of combination with other 
minerals. Individuals develop a toler- 
ance to small doses of poisons, be they 
nicotine, alcohol, or fluorides.. About 12 
percent of children have mottled teeth 
when they consume fluoridated. water. 

Some of the earliest people to work 
with the question of fluorides in water 
were the Professors Smith, of Texas. 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard Smith—Dr. Smith 
an associate agricultural chemist, and 
Margaret Smith, a former head of the 
Department of Human Nutrition of the 
University of Arizona—made some very 
interesting findings. 

The Professors Smith point out, and I 
quote: 

The cause of mottled enamel baffled the 
dental profession since it was first reported 
in this country in Colorado Springs in 1916. 
Because of the seemingly logical possibility 
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of it being a defect of nutritional origin, 
with the approval of the University of Ari- 
zona authorities, I began the search for its 
cause in June 1930. Findings have shown 
in this State that water having a concen- 
tration as low as 0.9 parts per million of 
flourine will mar the teeth of users. 


Dr. Smith continues: 


The question of whether to fluoridate 
water came into prominence in 1949, and 
under the urging of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and some dental and other health groups 
who were parroting the finding of the Public 
Health Service, the snowball started rolling, 
and it's getting bigger and bigger. The 
question is, will it be stopped or at least 
slowed up before it has grown so large that 
it will crush the innocent bystander. Fluor- 
idation does not appear to be a desirable 
program. Let's pause, stop, look, and listen 
before falling unwittingly into a pit. Let 
us not forget that fluorine first came on our 
horizon as an offender, the cause of un- 
wanted, undesirable tooth defects. Fluorine 
is not considered an essential constituent 
of the diet necessary for normal body com- 
position or physiology. Mottled teeth, 
mottled enamel, dental fluorosis, or what- 
ever it may be called, is a dental abnormal- 
ity resulting from the interference of fluor- 
ine with the normal calcification and forma- 
tion of children’s teeth before they erupt 
through the gum line. 

Mottled teeth appear, showing character- 
istic markings, which even in the mildest 
forms are conspicuous and undesirable. 
Normal teeth are smooth, glossy, translucent, 
and are usually creamy white in color. 
Mottled teeth have lost these characteristics 
and instead they have dull, chalky-white 
patches usually distributed irregularly over 
the surface of the teeth, or the whole tooth 
may present a dull white, unglazed appear- 
ance. Attention is also attracted to the mild 
cases because of the difference in the reflec- 
tion of light as it falls upon them. In mod- 
erate or more severe types the abnormally 
calcified areas on the tooth surface may ab- 
‘sorb stain; hence the old name “brown 
stain,” after they have erupted and come 
in contact with food or other colored organic 
or mineral material. In most severe cases 
the surface of the enamel is pitted and 
corroded, 


Here is an individual who started very 
early in the study of fluorides, and was 
engaged to help take fluorides out of the 
water because they were offending mat- 
ter and not helpful, because of mottled 
teeth. 

Dr. Smith continues: 

The method of topical application has ad- 
vantages over fluoridation of drinking water 
in being available to rural communities 
which have no communal water supply. 
Perhaps of even greater advantage and ap- 
peal is the fact that fluorides can be offered 
in this way whenever needed and desired or 
recommended by the doctor. 


Dr. Smith continues: 

It should be emphasized that one function 
of the Public Health Service is to see that 
public drinking water supplies are safe for 
human consumption. Heretofore this prob- 
lem has been accomplished by removal of 
objectionable material by some means or 
other. Fluoridation of water has introduced 
an entirely different method for raising 
public-health standards. It is proposed to 
add a chemical to water supplies, used by 
all people in a community, during their span 
of life, which will change the structure and 
composition of teeth, and in this way bring 
about a partial reduction in caries incidence. 
Unless this plan is curbed and extreme cau- 
tion is observed, I fear that this public- 


health measure stands the risk of becoming 
@ public-health hazard. 


Dr. Howard Smith said: 

The consumption of water in warm cli- 
mates is far more than that in colder 
climates. For instance, the teeth produced 
dental fluorosis, or mottled teeth, from water 
containing one-half parts per million of 
fluorides in Georgia, while at the same time 
in Chicago, where it is colder, the 1.2 parts 
per million were producing some fluorosis 
of the teeth. 


He points out that climate and heat 
and the amount of water ingested are 
the important factors. Dr. Smith said: 

The topical application of fluorine to 
teeth has been practiced for several years, 
both on an experimental and practical basis. 
Caries reduction by this method is reported 
to be about the same as from the use of 
water containing added fluorine. When 
topical application of fluorine is used, none 
of the chemical is ingested. Mass applica- 
tion, however, is not as easily achieved as 
where public water supplies are fluoridated. 
If the caries incidence can be adequately re- 
duced by other means, the practice of fluo- 
ridating water loses some of its attractive- 
ness, especially when such practices as the 
use of ammoniated dentifrices, good diet, 
antibiotics, chemicals of various sorts, etc., 
can give good results. Smallpox and other 
diseases have been controlled by individual 
vaccination, and it is possible also to treat 
caries on an individual basis without danger 
to the individual. 


Dr. Smith concluded: 

The safest procedure, it seems to me, for 
reducing caries in teeth by the use of fluo- 
rine, is topical application to children's 
teeth in schools as part of the State’s public- 
health program, 


I am convinced from the hearings that 
we do not know at this time what effects 
fluorides might have on an acutely or 
chronically ill child or upon the older 
group who might be chronically ill. ‘The 
scientists just have not completed their 
findings on this phase of the subject. 
To me it is unthinkable that the Public 
Health Service would recommend uni- 
versal medication of water for everyone 
until all of the facts about the effects 
on the ill person are known. 

The cities and communities that con- 
template adding fluorine to the water 
should first know what percentage of 
fluorine they have in their water sup- 
plies, and they should be aware of the 
fact that all the pros and cons as to the 
results on individuals who may be chron- 
ically ill have not been established. 

The Library of Congress informs me 
that as of March 20, 1953, 398 water- 
supply systems were fluoridating their 
water. These systems, serving 682 com- 
munities, supply a population of 13,845,- 
000 people. There are several hundred 
towns which either rejected, put off, or 
postponed placing fluorides in the water 
supply. Practically every city that has 
given the people a chance to vote on the 
question has turned it down. The 
United States Public Health Service and 
their employees are still actively en- 
gaged in propaganda which urges the 
citizen to accept the fluoridation of 
drinking water. The citizens who have 
rejected the idea understand that fluori- 
dation of water is still in the experi- 
mental category and are awaiting addi- 
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ticnal scientific studies in order to have 
all of the facts before undertaking such 
an important step. The decision is not 
urgent, and when the decisive experi- 
ments have been completed, it will be 
time to act. 

Much has been said about the 
American Medical Association endorsing 
wholeheartedly the question of fluorida- 
tion of water. That is not quite the sit- 
uation. They do give a qualified en- 
dorsement. Dr. George Lull, the secre- 
tary and general manager of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, said in his 
statement to the committee on March 
4, 1952—and it appears on page 1709 of 
the printed hearings—as follows: 

The councils purposely refrained from 
making any recommendation that communi- 


ties support or oppose projects for the fluori- 
dation of water supplies. 


And again: 

The house of delegates did not urge or 
recommend that any communities undertake 
to fluoridate their water supplies. 


I was led to believe that they had 
given fluoridation of water their whole- 
hearted support. I was told that by the 
Public Health Service, and I have been 
guilty of quoting the American Medical 
Association as giving approval to mass 
fluoridation of water. Ihave been guilty 
of parroting, just as the dentists and 
some of the public-health groups are 
now guilty of parroting, the ideas put out 
by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice on the fluoridation of water. 

The many witnesses from the Public 
Health Service who came before the 
committee were, as late as 1951, not 
ready to endorse the universal use of 
fluorides in water. Then, in the matter 
of about 60 days the Public Health offi- 
cials came out almost to a man for the 
endorsement of fluorides in water. 

Dr. Francis A. Arnold, who has been 
one of the chief promoters of fiuorida- 
tion of water in the Public Health Serv- 
ice and now of the National Institute of 
Health, said in several papers published 
in 1948, 1949, and 1951, in substance 
that the evaluation of the effects of 
fluorine in water has not been estab- 
lished and must wait until experiments 
now in progress are completed. Yes; 
the same Dr, Arnold who now is going so 
strong for the fluoridation of water, said 
in a paper on dental research in May 
1951, and his statement appears on page 
1627 of the published hearings, as fol- 
lows: 

It is too early to evaluate the effects of this 
increased research activity on the improve- 
ment of dental health of children in the 
United States. 


I call your attention to the fact that 
Dr. David B. Ast, an outstanding man in 
Public Health, for several years was 
carrying on the experiment at New- 
burgh, N. Y. He said in an article pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, on page 1754 of the published 
hearings, as follows: 

Final conclusions regarding the possible 
systemic effects of fluorides in the dosage 
employed should not be drawn before termi- 
nation of the 10-year study. More refined 
techniques may also be available in the 
future in studying pertinent aspects of the 
problem. It must be emphasized, however, 
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that a longer period of observation is re- 
quired before final conclusions can be drawn. 
The possibility of demonstrating the cumu- 
lative effects of fluorides in the final years 
of the 10-year study cannot be eliminated 
at this time. 


I asked, Mr. Speaker, this question of 
practically all of the expert witnesses 
appearing before our committee: 

Question: “What experiments have 
been carried on to demonstrate the ef- 
fect the fluorides might have on older 
people and those with chronic diseases 
or on abnormal children?” 

All the advocates of the use of fluo- 
rides in the water said that no conclu- 
sions had been reached and studies were 
in progress. Again, I repeat, Mr. 
Speaker, that these studies are in prog- 
ress. It seems to me in the public in- 
terest for communities that wish to add 
fluorides to the water supply to know 
that results of experiments now being 
made have not been completed or 
published. 

Mr, Speaker, every Member of Con- 
gress sends out numerous yearbooks of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
1950-51 yearbook has a chapter entitled 
“Hazards and Potential Drugs.” On 
page 723 appears the following: 

For example the work of the Pharmacology 
Laboratory demonstrated that the fluoride 
ion inhibits the enzyme bone phosphatase in 
young rats and thereby retards calcification 
of the leg bones, 


The Department of Agriculture has 
recommended that no fluorides be fed to 
brood sows. Experimental work on rats 
and mice indicates a lessened mental 
activity in rats and mice that had fluo- 
rides. What effects fluorides might have 
on the unborn child have not been estab- 
lished. Evidence points to the fact that 
the placenta carries a large amount of 
fluorides. 

It is interesting to note that the Food 
and Drug Administration will not per- 
mit the bottled water industry to put 
fluorides in the bottled water. Also, the 
Food and Drug Administration brought 
suit against a brewery in Massachusetts 
and won a $5,000 verdict because the 
brewery used a small portion of fluorides 
in the water used for making beer. 

I am reminded that 25 years ago the 
Public Health Service recommended the 
universal use of iodine in water. Later 
on it was discovered that iodine affected 
people with goiters, and it was discon- 
tinued. 

I am also reminded of the fact that 
the Public Health Service at one time 
recommended the universal use of DDT 
around dairy barns to kill flies. We now 
know that DDT is a very toxic drug 
and should not be used around dairy 
barns, that it gets into the butterfat, and 
it gets into the fat of the individual and 
is extremely toxic. 

Dr. Robert S. Harris, who is the di- 
rector of nutritional biochemistry lab- 
oratories in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, when he appeared before 
our committee, asked a number of 
pointed questions which today have not 
been answered. Dr. Harris pointed out 
that there was plenty of evidence that 
1 part per million of fluoride or a little 


more in the drinking water interfered 
with the enzyme systems which are in- 
volved in the growth of bones and in the 
function of nerve tissue. He and other 
scientists who feel that the water flu- 
oridation program is premature insist 
that the precise effects of fluorides in 
drinking water cannot be determined by 
the present studies now being made, but 
can only be brought out by long-term 
laboratory and clinical study. 

Dr. Harris pointed out that in the nat- 
urally fluoridated areas of Texas, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and South Dakota, where 
there was some lowered incidence of 
dental caries, the presence of fluorides 
in the drinking water was not the sole 
cause for less dental caries. Climate, 
he said, and the superior mineral con- 
tent of the food grown and consumed 
in those areas might help explain the 
lack of dental caries. 

Dr. Harris even went so far as to take 
some rats and feed them—two groups of 
hamsters—on milk and corn from Texas 
and from New England States. These 
rats fed the Texas food had only half 
as much tooth decay as those fed the 
food of New England. And the amount 
of fluoride in the Texas food was too low 
to have any measurable effect upon the 
dental caries. So food does have an im- 
portant part in controlling dental caries. 
Dr. Harris said that riboflavin, a vitamin 
nutrient without any toxicity, is about 
as effective in preventing caries as is 
fluorine. 

Dr. Hurme, of Boston, when he ap- 
peared before our committee, said this: 

Fluoridation is neither a public health 
measure nor a preventive procedure, but 
rather mass medication, undertaken without 
anything approaching adequate knowledge 
of fluorine toxicosis or the widely varying 
fluorine tolerance of young and old people, 
in health and disease, 


I am convinced, my colleagues, that 
while the evidence before our committee 
supported the claim that dental caries 
could be reduced by 50 percent when 
the young child from birth to 9 years of 
age was given the proper amount of 
fluorides in the drinking water, there are 
still many unsettled questions that cast 
a cloud over recommending that every- 
one drink fluoridated water. As a phy- 
sician and a Member of Congress, I 
hope research will be continued on this 
important subject. This research should 
include a careful study of the mortality 
and morbidity rates in towns that are 
placing fluorides in their drinking water. 

The town of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which has had fluorides in the water 
since 1945, shows an increase in the 
deaths from cardiovascular disease, 
The population, according to the Census 
Bureau, increased from 1940 to 1950 7.44 
percent, while the death rate from car- 
diovascular disease between 1944 and 
1948 was 22.9 percent. I am not saying 
that this increase is due to the use of 
Ruorides, but there might be a relation- 

p. 

I have asked the Library of Congress 
to make a detailed study of other towns 
that have added fluorides to their water 
for a period of more than 4 years. The 
preliminary results are interesting. Re- 
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search will furnish the answer as to what 
effects fluorides may have upon the child 
who is ill or the older person with a 
chronic disease, With all the facts at 
hand, a wise decision can then be made 
by the people who are now worried about 
the question of putting fluorides in their 
communal water supplies. 

Witnesses who appeared before the 
Select Committee to Investigate the Use 
of Chemicals in Foods: 

FOR FLUORIDATION 


Bruce D. Forsyth, D. D. S., Assistant 
Surgeon General, Chief Dental Officer, 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. John W. Knutson, Division of 
Dental Public Health, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

David B. Ast, D. D. S., M. P. H., the 
American Public Health Association, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Dr. Francis F. Heyroth, Kettering 
Laboratory, College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. John D. Porterfield, the Associa- 
tion of State and Territorial Health Offi- 
cers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Francis A. Arnold, D. D. S., National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

H. Trendley Dean, D. D. S., National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Isadore Zipkin, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. H. B. Andervont, Chief of Labora- 
tory of Biology, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Md. 

Mr. J. Roy Doty, Secretary of the 
American Dental Association’s Council 
on Dental Therapeutics, Chicago, II. 

Mr. J. R. Blayney, professor, dental 
surgery and director of the Walter G. 
Zoller Memorial Dental Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ul. While Dr. 
Blayney was profluoridation, a letter 
written by him dated January 16, 1952, 
and read into the record at the time of 
his appearance, contains the following 
statement: 

I cannot be as enthusiastic regarding the 
fluoridation of communal water supplies as 
many others appear to be. I am of the opin- 
ion that we must have more evidence before 
definite statements can be made. 


AGAINST FLUORIDATION 


Dr. Robert S. Harris, nutritional bio- 
chemistry laboratories, department of 
food technology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Alfred Taylor, Biochemical Insti- 
tute of the University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Prof. E. B. Hart, professor of biochem- 
istry, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Dr. V. O. Hurme, director of clinical 
research, Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
Children, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith, former 
head, department of human nutrition, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz, 

Prof. Howard V. Smith, associate agri- 
cultural chemist, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Dr. Hans H. Neumann, 1377 Kew Ave- 
nue, Hewlitt, N. Y., research assistant at 
Columbia University Department of 
Dental Research. 
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Letter From the Friendship Fire 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a letter which I received 
from the Friendship Fire Association 
after I had accepted an invitation to 
speak at their annual banquet. This is 
a most civic-minded organization and 
deserves the commendation of the Na- 
tion’s Capital for the fine work which 
they are doing. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8, 1953. 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kearns: The chair- 
man of our annual banquet committee, Dr. 
T. David Gates, has told me of your gracious 
acceptance of our invitation to that affair 
and has asked me to write you about the 
background of our organization. 

Founded in 1940 by the late Dr. Edward 
R. Gookin, a Washington eye specialist, ours 
is one of 30 to 35 fire buff organizations in 
the major cities of the country. It is, how- 
ever (as far as we know), one of only two 
in the country so well thought of by fire-de- 
partment officials as to be given quarters in 
a city fire house. Our club is named after 
the Friendship Fire Company of Alexandria, 
Va., of which George Washington was a 
member and for which he bought an engine 
in 1774, Our membership is limited to 25 
business and professional men of the city 
who have an active interest in the fire 
service, 

The race of fire buffs is a mystery to most. 
Simply put, a fire buff is a mature man who 
has never lost his boyhood desire to chase 
the fire engines and watch his boyhood 
heroes—the firemen—quell a raging blaze. 
The blaze itself (such as a forest fire) with- 
out the contest does not attract him. Only 
when man puts himself against the demon 
fire is his interest aroused and he then be- 
comes (unless actively engaged in helping 
the firemen in some way) the fireman’s 
counterpart of the building construction 
industry’s well-known enthusiast, the side- 
walk superintendent. In a small community 
our man would be a member of a volunteer 
department; denied this in a large city 
with a paid fire department he becomes a 
fire buff. 

Over the years since our association’s 
founding, we, both as an organization and as 
individuals, have performed various services 
of significance for the professional fire de- 
partment, as an unofficial auxiliary force. To 
cite a few: 

The night after Pearl Harbor we enlisted 
as a group in the city’s auxiliary fire force, 
thus becoming the first class to be trained 
for that important wartime civilian service. 
Most of our members served as active, par- 
ticipating auxiliaries until, 1 by 1, we were 
called into the Armed Forces; those remain- 
ing here continued to serve throughout the 
war. 

As a group and as individuals we have 
often appeared before citizens’ associations 
in this voteless community to stress the im- 
portance of and to explain the necessity for 
adequate pay and equipment for the city’s 
Fire Department. 

In our clubroom, assigned to us by the Fire 
Department in the house of engine company 
No. 31, we have established a fire museum, 
filling a longfelt need for a repository for 


pictures, trophies, relics, and other memo- 
rabilia, thus keeping alive the heroic deeds 
of members of the city’s professional fire 
service, which dates back to 1864. 

For a little more than the last 4 years we 
have maintained a round-the-clock service 
which results in coffee, sandwiches, and ciga- 
rettes being taken to the scene of the city's 
major fires and dispensed there by our mem- 
bers to the weary and most often cold fire- 
fighters. Our responses for this purpose now 
number in the eighties and have been de- 
clared by Fire Department officials to be the 
greatest morale booster to have been added 
to the Department in recent years. This 
service is provided by crews of three of our 
members, who, when the call comes, leave 
their jobs or their beds to serve the firemen 
on the fire grounds, 

Saner heads express bewilderment at the 
motivation that gets us out of bed on a 
cold winter night and across town to witness 
a major blaze. Our wives, however, find some 
solace in the fact that, as Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine once put it, “Some men chase 
women, some horses, and some fire engines. 
Of the three, most wives prefer the third.” 

I trust that the above constitutes adequate 
forewarning to you of the kind of organiza- 
tion you will be meeting. We look forward 
with pleasure to having you with us on the 
28th, 

Most cordially, 
LESTER H. STEINEM, 
Chief, Friendship Fire Association. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Where Revenue Originates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Evening Ob- 
server, Dunkirk, N. Y., of April 23, 1953: 

WHERE REVENUE ORIGINATES 


Constitutionally, revenues must originate 
in the House of Representatives. 

This provision gives the people control 
of Federal expenditures through their di- 
rectly elected Representatives. For more 
than a century Members of the lower House, 
not Senators, were the only legislators elect- 
ed directly by the people. 

In recent decades the tendency has been 
for Executive usurpation of congressional 
powers. 

This usurpation was one of the reasons 
for the repudiation of the New Dealers in 
the election last November. 

The people’s direct Representatives, hav- 
ing the sole power to originate revenues, 
should, therefore, have, and constitutionally 
they do have, the power to limit Federal ex- 
penditures. 

But the Executive, following the pattern 
of his predecessors, wants the Director of 
the Budget to fix the budget, and then have 
the tax-gathering agencies conform. 

Herein lies the difference as between the 
administration and our Representative, 
DANIEL A. REED. Mr. REED is merely con- 
forming to constitutional intent and his- 
toric practice. And for this straight think- 
ing he has been assailed as a crackpot and 
an obstructionist. 

As individuals we know we must limit our 
spending to our income or we get into trou- 
ble. The Government must be operated 
within the income which the revenue raisers 
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are able to provide. It should not lie within 
the power of the executive Budget Bureau 
to say “this we want and this you must 
give us.” Rather it was intended that the 
people should be able to say, through their 
directly elected Representatives, “This is the 
amount of taxes we can afford, and with 
this sum you must operate the Govern- 
ment.” 

We see no reason why an adherence to our 
Constitution and legislative practices should 
be labeled as obstructionism. The interde- 
partmental checks and balances are a part 
of the reason for the success of our Govern- 
ment, Let us keep them or get back to 
them. In any event let us not condemn 
those who strive to keep the faith. 


Winning Oration in American Legion 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter from El- 
liodor M. Libonati, chairman of the 
Americanism commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Illinois, to- 
gether with the fine oration of Herbert 
Lassiter, a South Side, Chicago, high- 
school student. Mr. Libonati’s letter 
follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: The American 
Legion and I myself will appreciate it very 
much if you will insert in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp the winning oration of Herbert 
Lassiter, senior at the Englewood High School 
in Chicago. 

Herbert Lassiter won the American Legion 
departmental finals at Peoria, III., on March 
20, 1953, and received a 4-year scholarship 
to the University of Illinois. 

The second-place winner was Diane 
Springer, of Danville, Ill., who received a 
2-year scholarship to the University of Ili- 
nois. 

The third-place winner was Fay Duncan, 
of Peoria, III., who received a 1-year schol- 
arship to the University of Illinois. 

The fourth-place winner was Irwin Hoog- 
heem, from Fulton, Ill., and the fifth-place 
winner was Jeanne Griffin, of East St. Louis, 
who both received medals, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIODOR M. LIBONATI, 


The winning oration of Herbert Las- 
siter follows: 


THE CONSTITUTION, GUARDIAN OF THE 
PEOPLE’s RIGHTS 

The Constitution, guardian of the people's 
rights. Webster’s Dictionary defines the 
verb guard: “To watch over or protect, pre- 
serve by caution, shield or defend.” Thus, 
if the Constitution is to be a true guardian, 
it must watch over, protect, preserve by 
caution, shield and defend the rights of the 
people. Now, if these rights are so impor- 
tant that the Constitution of the greatest 
Nation on earth is constructed for the sole 
purpose of guarding, protecting and pro- 
viding the instruments for the broad exer- 
cise of those rights, it is only logical that 
we should understand from what great 
source these rights are derived and, more 
important, what these rights are. 

Some will tell us that the Government 
grants to the people their rights, but if we 
should adhere to this theory we would be 
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Tesognizing the power of Government to 
withdraw those rights at such time and un- 
der such conditions as it might see fit to 
do. Therefore, we cannot adhere to that 
theory. Others will tell us that the people’s 
rights are derived from history and tradi- 
tion. Yet, throughout history, we find ex- 
istence of human slavery, a definite viola- 
tion of the peoples’ rights. Even today in 
some parts of the world, it has become tra- 
ditional to deprive men of their God-given 
rights. Therefore, we dare not assume that 
the rights of free men are derivatives of 
history or tradition. 

There are still others who tell us that the 
peoples’ rights are inherent with their crea- 
tion. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” When Thomas Jefferson wrote those 
famous words into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he gave immeasurably to the 
theory that the rights of man extend from 
God. To this theory, we can readily adhere. 

Jefferson continued writing in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” In this one 
phrase we find the fundamental principle 
contained in our Constitution; that the 
paramount duty of Government is to secure 
and protect for the people their unalien- 
able rights: life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

However, before a government can protect 
or even secure these rights, it must be will- 
ing to grant to the people certain political 
powers which are concurrent with their God- 
given rights. The most important of these 
is the sovereign power of the Government. 
The Constitution does not expressly delegate 
governmental sovereignty to the people, but 
if we thoroughly scrutinize the nature of 
our Constitution, we find that there is no 
dire need that it should do so. For in the 
preamble to the Constitution we find those 
famous words: “We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, [we, the people] do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” In establishing the Constitu- 
tion, the people clearly and finally establish 
themselves as the sovereign power of the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, it is well to remember that 
the duty of Government to protect man’s in- 
herent rights, and the investment of gov- 
ernmental sovereignty in the people, are 
merely theoretical principles, Let us exam- 
ine the Constitution to see whether prac- 
tical means are provided for the application 
of these principles. 

In the first three articles, we find the Gov- 
ernment is divided into three separate 
branches with three separate functions, 
all of them chosen directly or indirectly by 
the people: a legislative branch to enact 
laws for the general welfare, an executive 
branch to faithfully and economically exe- 
cute these laws and a judicial branch to 
piously and discreetly interpret the laws. 
This division of governmental responsibility 
alleviates the possibility of dictatorship by 
any one branch. By delegating specific du- 
ties, powers, and responsibilities to the three 
branches of the Government, the Constitu- 
tion creates a system of checks and balances, 
a system indispensable to the well-being of 
a free nation. 

Further examining the Constitution’s prac- 
ticality, we come to that most important 
fifth article. Without it, we should not have 
had the Bill of Rights, the abolition of 
slavery, equal suffrage for women, prohi- 
bition, or the income tax. We should be 
thankful that the founders of this democracy 


had the sagacity to provide through this 
amendatory article orderly, practical, and 
workable means for amending our Consti- 
tution. 

Unlike many European countries, we are 
afforded the opportunity to institute change 
without revolution, 

We are well acquainted with the first of 
these changes, our sacred Bill of Rights. 
These first 10 amendments make it clear 
that the Government is not to deprive the 
people of their right to speak freely, to have 
the advantage of a free press, to petition 
the Government, to be secure in their homes 
against unreasonable searches, to have a trial 
by jury, to assemble peaceably, to receive 
just compensation when private property is 
used for public welfare, and most impor- 
tant the right to worship according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience. 

Obviously, these are not the only rights to 
be protected by the Constitution. To pro- 
vide an adequate safeguard for that vast 
number of unenumerated rights, the ninth 
amendment was included in our Bill of 
Rights. “The enumeration in the Consti- 
tution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.” In simple, colloquial ex- 
pression, the Government may not use the 
powers given it by the Constitution as an 
excuse for denying the people their natural 
rights. 

I have discussed the nature and source 
of the people's rights, the sacred duty of 
Government to secure and protect these 
rights, and the practical manner in which 
our Constitution guards these rights. Yet, 
unless we are willing to assume the responsi- 
bilities concurrent with our rights, these 
rights protected by the Constitution will be 
denied us. These halls of oratory now afire 
with the flame of free and rational expres- 
sion will be emptied by a dictator’s decree. 
To avoid this, we must begin to consider 
the right to yote, the duty to vote, to vote 
wisely, to know all the issues and all the 
candidates; the right to enjoy freedom of 
speech and of assembly, and opportunity to 
offer constructive criticism instead of a 
chance to merely “blow off steam.” The 
right to worship, the obligation to thank 
God for the spiritual and material resources 
with which our Nation is so abundantly 
blessed. 

Let us live by the words of Lincoln, “a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” For if we remain true 
to this ideal, we can display to the rest 
of the world a classic example of the ex- 
treme height of civilization to which man 
can ascend. A democracy within a Repub- 
lic, protected, preserved, and enriched by 
the Constitution, guardian of the people’s 
rights. 


— ʃ — 


New England Backs President on Trade 
Pacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I 
include a portion of a newspaper article 
from the Christian Science Monitor 
which reflects an intelligent business 
viewpoint in New England: 

New ENGLAND BACKS PRESIDENT ON TRADE 
Pacts 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WasHincron.—President Eisenhower has 

been given assurances of support from an un- 
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expected quarter in his plea for extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

New England businessmen are with him 
on this 7 to 1, according to the results of a 
recent survey covering major congressional 
issues. 

This sentiment, apparently representing 
an about-face on the part of many in this 
tariff-sensitive part of the country, caused 
a stir of surprise among business and indus- 
trial leaders attending the New England 
congressional dinner at which the survey 
results were released. 

New Englanders also put themselves on 
record as strongly in favor of postponing tax 
reduction until the budget is balanced. 

At the same time, the survey showed them 
as 9 to 1 against any extension of the excess- 
profits tax. 

The poll, representing a broad cross sec- 
tion of the six New England States and a 
wide variety of industries, businesses, and 
agricultural interests, was conducted by the 
New England Council and the New England 
Association of Commercial Executives, 


WORLD-TRADE QUESTION 


It showed businessmen as favoring the 
ending of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, State ownership of tidelands, re- 
peal of the Fulbright amendment to the 
Walsh-Healey Act (concerning wages under 
Government contracts), amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and construction of mili- 
tary air bases in New England. 

New England businessmen also feel that 
Congress should ask the President to use 
all means at his command to end the Korean 
war, including use of atomic weapons, total 
blockade of China, and invasion of Man- 
churia, 

The majority opposed increasing social, 
security benefits and coverage. t+ 

On extension of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, 713 said “Yes” and 162 “No.” Overall 
indications were that New England business 
leaders were pretty much in accord with the 
views of President Eisenhower on domestic 
and foreign affairs as expressed at his last 
press conference. 

The President then said he stood firm on 
his request for an extension of the trade act 
for 1 year, pending a combined legislative- 
executive study. 


TRADE AND WORLD PEACE 


Some indication of the general feeling 
among New Englanders on the issue is found 
in two specific comments, one from a Maine 
businessman who said: “Until recently we 
have been very bitter about the reciprocal 
trade agreements, but of late have been 
wondering if they may be a step in the right 
direction of world peace.” 

A Massachusetts manufacturer commented 
that extension of the trade agreements should 
not be considered a step toward free trade. 
He feels that tariff rates have been systemat- 
ically reduced “in some cases to the danger 
point” and that “the subject requires dili- 
gent study.” 


Commemoration of 150th Anniversary of 
Jefferson’s Purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
one of the best informed men in the Sen- 
ate, and perhaps in the Nation, on mili- 
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tary affairs is the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. It is a sub- 
ject he has been studying for the past 
decade, during which time he has held 
positions in the executive branch of the 
Government, including that of Secretary 
of Air, which have given him access to 
many material facts. 

In addressing in Charlottesville, Va., 
tonight, a large audience assembled at 
Jefferson’s University to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of Jefferson’s pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory, the 
Senator from Missouri has drawn upon 
a rich storehouse of knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs in discussing the fundamen- 
tal principles which should influence the 
present Congress in its preparation of 
a new military budget. 

Mr. President, I warmly commend that 
able address to my congressional col- 
leagues and to the American people, and 
ask unanimous consent for its publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MILITARY BUDGET 


(Address by Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, United 
States Senator from Missouri, to Albemarle 
County Historical Society) 


It is a pleasure to be with you here tonight 
and join in this celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, 

I am especially honored to be in Virginia 
because of the great prestige of my two col- 
leagues from this State. 

Your senior Senator, Harry BYRD, my old- 
est friend on the political scene in Wash- 
ington, is known throughout the Nation as 
a man who places principle above every- 
thing, as also does your junior Senator, 
WILLIS ROBERTSON. 

Both Virginia Senators are known for vot- 
ing their convictions. That is one of the 
reasons they both have reputations for shin- 
ing integrity. 

Senator ROBERTSON honored me by asking 
that I be with you tonight—and I accepted 
this gracious invitation with pleasure. 

We of Missouri owe much to four Albe- 
marle County leaders, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, Meriwether Lewis, and Wil- 
liam Clark. 

Missouri was the first of the Thirteen 
States carved from the Louisiana Purchase, 
in that greatest of all real estate bargains— 
priceless land at 4 cents an acre. 

Missouri’s history, its county and town 
names, its architecture and art, its folklore 
and its literature, is rich with recognition 
of Jefferson and Monroe and Lewis and 
Clark. 

Our capital city bears the name of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Since 1883 the old tombstone from his 
Monticello grave has been a shrine on the 
campus of the University of Missouri. 

That great school is the oldest State uni- 
versity in the Louisiana Territory; and its 
organization was much influenced by Jeffer- 
son's purposes and plans in the founding of 
your own University of Virginia. 

Jefferson has also been honored since 1818 
by the Missouri County which bears his 
name, 

Nor has Missouri forgotten another im- 
mortal Virginian who not only signed the 
Louisiana Purchase treaty, as President Jef- 
ferson’s representative, but on August 10, 
1821, proclaimed Missouri a State—James 
Monroe, 

Missouri has a Monroe County, in the heart 
of the Little Dixie area of our State; and 
also a Lewis County, and a Clark County. 

Much of my own boyhood was spent in 
the Virginia countryside Jefferson loved so 
well, in a northern county named for 1 


of the 3 men who had such profound 
influence on his character—Francis Fau- 
quier. 

In October 1901, a group of distinguished 
Missouri citizens visited Monticello. 

Among those who spoke on that occasion 
were Harry B. Hawes, of St. Louis, and James 
A. Reed, of Kansas City, both later to become 
famous Senators from my State. 

These Missouri visitors unveiled a granite 
monument at that time, which said: 

“Thomas Jefferson: Citizen, statesman, 
patriot. The greatest advocate of human 
liberty. Opposing special privileges, he 
loved and trusted the people.” 

“To commemorate his purchase of Lou- 
isiana. Erected by the Jefferson Club of 
St. Louis, Mo., on their pilgrimage, October 
12, 1901, to express their devotion to his 
principles.” 

Today in St. Louis, through the opening 
sale of the Louisiana Purchase Sesquicen- 
tennial stamp, these men of Albemarle 
County were again honored. 

They will be further honored through the 
development of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial, located on the site of old 
St. Louis. 

This 8214 -acre tract on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River was established in 1935 
as a national historic site. 

On this site will be a unique memorial 
commemorating the daring and untram- 
meled spirit which inspired Thomas Jeffer- 
son and his aides to carry through the 
Louisiana Purchase, 

It was this same spirit which moved the 
great explorers and the hardy hunters, the 
trappers, the frontiersmen, and pioneers to 
press ever westward, thereby achieving the 
territorial integrity and national greatness 
of the United States of America. 

Let us all cooperate together to bring this 
magnificent memorial to early completion. 

Today you have heard from scholars who 
know far more than I about the life and 
times of Thomas Jefferson. 

A conviction he had which I do know 
about, however, was his determination to 
see his country strong so it could remain 
free, and, therefore, I am going to take the 
liberty of talking to you briefly tonight on 
one aspect of our national defense—the mili- 
tary budget. 

Today, as we approach consideration of 
this budget in the Congress of the United 
States, one often hears the question asked: 

Should the Armed Forces budget be cut; if 
so, where and in what amount? 

That question assumes the Armed Forces 
budget can move in only one direction— 
down. 

No such assumption is justified by world 
conditions. 

The proper question is: 

What defense budget should the country 
have in order to achieve maximum secu- 
rity within our national economic resources? 

The answer to that question is a joint 
responsibility of the executive branch and 
the Congress; and fusion of military judg- 
ment with economic wisdom, implicit in this 
problem, demands nonpartisan statesman- 
ship of a high order. 

We learned a sad lesson from a former 
economy program. In the period 1949-51 
this country was told that America could 
have adequate military strength for an 
annual expenditure of $14 billion, and that 
this figure could later be reduced to $12 
billion. 

In a report made during that period by 
the Hoover Commission harsh words were 
spoken about those “military extremists” 
who had advocated an annual budget of 
$30 billion. 

This report treated that figure as obvi- 
ously ridiculous. 

Today the military budget is around $50 
billion, and there probably would have been 
no Korean war if 5 years ago we had faced 
with realism our problem of national defense. 
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When the military budget for the fiscal 
year 1951 was presented, great pressure was 
put upon our military leaders to go before 
the Congress and state they considered $14 
billion adequate for national defense. 

As we look back on this discredited episode 
in our military history, it is now apparent 
certain basic mistakes were made which 
should never again be tolerated. 

First, it is the job of the Secretary of De- 
fense to be a Secretary of Defense—not a 
Secretary of Economy. It is the function of 
a Secretary of Defense to evaluate the threat 
to this Nation’s security; and then deter- 
mine, with the assistance of his civilian and 
military advisers, what the Nation requires 
for its defense. 

But the Secretary of Defense has neither 
the responsibility, nor the staff, to make 
economic determination. 

In fact, so long as the survival of the coun- 
try is endangered, no one at any level has 
the right to place solvency above security. 

Second, the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are military advisers to the Secretary 
of Defense, the National Security Council, 
and the President. I emphasize the word 
military because that is the sphere of both 
their responsibility and their training; and 
they have neither the professional experi- 
ence, nor the staff, to justify their straying 
into the economic field. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff should state their 
views exactly as they hold them, without 
pressure from anyone to alter those views 
on economic grounds—because there is no 
such thing as a party line as to the facts; 
and because the country is entitled to the 
unpressured judgment of its military leaders 
about military conditions. 

Third, since the determination of national 
military forces is a joint responsibility of the 
executive establishment and the Congress, 
the Congress is entitled to receive from that 
establishment the details as to what is needed 
for national defense, and why. 

In pursuance of its appropriating function, 
the Congress should then balance military 
need against economic health; with particu- 
lar reference to the burden of taxes. 

But this congressional function cannot be 
performed unless the truth is made available 
to congressional committees, without pres- 
sure to express views not actually held. 

Finally, it is wrong to start with dollars, 
and then try to fit armament into a prede- 
termined dollar figure. It is right to start 
with the needs of national security; and 
then consider whether the necessary dollars 
are available to pay for that security. 

It is axiomatic that the military needs of 
the United States depend upon a computa- 
tion which involves (1) an intelligence es- 
timate of the present and future strength 
of the potential enemy, (2) the military 
capabilities of those we believe we can count 
on as allies, and (3) the date when the 
balance of enemy forces against friendly 
forces threatens to create an overbalance in 
favor of the enemy, to the point where he has 
the military capability of achieving any pos- 
sible aggressive objective. 

These computations have been made. They 
are reflected in the military program now 
established. 

What changes have taken place since this 
program was established? 

Have these changes been favorable, so that 
we are justified in reducing our military ef- 
fort? Or are they unfavorable, so that we 
should maintain our present program, or 
even consider increasing it? 

Let us examine these factors. 

Some of the information about Soviet mili- 
tary strength has been disclosed to the 
American public. As example, we know they 
have developed the atomic bomb, and have 
conducted at least three test explosions. 

Through our own intelligence agencies, as 
well as those of our allies, we have startling 
information as to the number of Soviet divi- 
sions, the number of Soviet submarines, and 
the number of Soviet aircraft. We also have 
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startling estimates of their production rates 
of various weapons. 

In addition, we have truly frightening fig- 
ures as to the rapidity with which Soviet 
heavy industry, especially steel production, 
is reducing the once long lead of the United 
States. 

It is unfortunate details about this in- 
formation have not been given to the public. 
In a democracy it is always unfortunate if 
and when a government believes it advisable 
to keep the truth from the people. 

We have already had some astounding sur- 
prises about the quality of Soviet weapons. 
As example, we now know that their MIG-15 
jet fighter plane is available in such abun- 
dant supply in the Soviet arsenal that now 
they can afford to give large numbers of 
them to their Chinese, Polish, and Czech 
allies. 4 

We also know tħis fighter is superior in 
quality to every jet fighter the United Na- 
tions have been able to put against it in 
Korea—with the single exception of the F-86. 

The latter may be the MIG’s equal in 
quality, but it is vastly outnumbered by 
enemy MIG’s, in Korea and elsewhere. 

The shades of countless young American 
fliers bear witness to these facts. 

Where is the evidence, therefore, that So- 
viet military capability is now lower than 
the estimates upon which our program was 
based? 

I have not seen it. I would be only too 
glad to see it. But all information received 
emphasizes exactly the reverse. 

If such evidence is not presented, how 
can one in conscience reach a conclusion 
that our defense program should be either 
reduced or delayed? 

The present United States preparedness 
program was established on the basis there 
would be a certain buildup in the forces of 
our NATO allies. 

It is common knowledge these allies have 
not achieved that contemplated buildup; 
and, at least as important, we now know our 
allies are not going to reach their planned 
programs, 

Under those circumstances, how can any- 
one agree to any reduction of our own de- 
fense program? 

The Soviets exploded their first atomic 
bomb long before the scientists of the free 
world estimated they would have the ability 
to do so. 

American military and scientific experts 
thereupon estimated the date when the 
Communists would have an atomic stock- 
pile which could justify an all-out attack 
against the United States. 

Is there evidence upon which any post- 
ponement of that estimated date can be 
justified? I have seen none, 

Every member of the free world would 
like to believe that such evidence exists, and 
would view it with great satisfaction. Until 
it is produced, however, how can our mili- 
tary program be further reduced or post- 
poned without jeopardizing our national se- 
curity? 

We have already had one “stretchout,” 
as it was soothingly called. 

For that previous stretchout, it was and 
is my conviction there was no justification, 
unless one attempts to do so on the grounds 
it is more comfortable to pay less, and hope 
more. 

Our American way of life is inconsistent 
with permanent total mobilization. We haye 
no aggressive intentions toward anyone. So 
it is our national military philosophy to 
maintain two elements of military power. 

The first is to keep “forces in being“ de- 
signed to deter any aggressor and to assure 


our survival as a nation if we are attacked, - 


The second is to try to establish, and main- 

tain, that productive capacity required for 

-rapid expansion of military power in case we 
are thrown into a major war. 


Both of these elements are expensive. Both 
are also essential. 

Without sufficient forces in being, however, 
created to prevent destruction of our indus- 
trial capacity in the opening phase of an 
atomic war—the initial attack might elim- 
inate our ability to translate that capacity 
into fighting forces. 

After the Chinese Communists crossed the 
Yalu, in the fall of 1950, we then realized 
the Soviet would not hesitate to attack with 
military force, provided they thought such 
an attack necessary to their planned, and 
often asserted, objective of world conquest. 

After that crossing, with our youth fight- 
ing and dying in perhaps the most serious 
military reversal this Nation ever suffered, 
America finally decided to establish a real 
program of forces in being, and also that 
industrial potential necessary for any chance 
of winning a third world war, if one should 
be forced upon us. 

If anyone now has the view that our pro- 
grams were excessive, we should ask him very 
pointedly what evidence his view is based on, 
when he came to those conclusions, and why 
he hasn't spoken up before? 

Now, there has been much talk about econ- 
omy in our Defense Department—and cer- 
tainly the more efficiency we have in any 
Government department the better for our 
Nation and its economy. 

Any organization of millions of men 
spending around $50 billion a year, however, 
is bound to contain elements of waste. 

In private business, two aspects tend to 
keep waste at a minimum—the pressure of 
competitors and the pressure of stockholders, 

Public enterprises lack these pressures for 
efficiency. But a similar accomplishment 
must be worked for through capable admin- 
istration; and also through the watchdog 
function of the Congress. 

Examination will probably always prove 
that some units in this gigantic Defense Es- 
tablishment are overstaffed with people and 
oversupplied with war materials and weap- 
ons; but others are working on little or no 
margin, either in men or equipment. ’ 

Across-the-board cuts offer nothing but a 
meat-ax approach to the economy problem. 
They reduce the fat in some units, but seri- 
ously damage the muscle in others, to the 
great detriment of national security. 

Intelligent economy effort can never be ac- 
complished by any group of men, however 
eminent, who first confer among themselves, 
then take a broad general look at the De- 
partment of Defense, then come up with con- 
clusions that percentage cuts across the 
board, in both men and money, won't do any 
harm, 

Not the least objection to that type proce- 
dure is the creation of a tendency for vari- 
ous departments to believe they must pro- 
tect their position by padding personnel 
rolis and budget requirements, so as to pre- 
vent damage through such meat-ax cuts. 

In the interest of economy, continuous 
pressure should be maintained, both within 
and without the Defense Establishment. But 
it should be intelligent, informed, selective 
pressure, so that reductions are applied only 
in those areas where they are justified. 

Since World War II there have been great 
advances in the technology of warfare. 

New weapons, and new types of old weap- 
ons—especially atomic weapons—are coming 
out of the laboratories and off the produc- 
tion lines in unprecedented variety. 

As the technology of warfare has changed, 
so has the nature of the threat to this coun- 
try, to the point where there is now an en- 
tirely different kind of threat posed by the 
Soviet, as compared to that posed by Ger- 
many and Japan in the 1930's. 

By far the greatest opportunity for any 
real reduction in taxes lies in a thorough 
reexamination of the weapons system with 
pein the United States is now equipping 
itself. 
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Such a reexamination has never been 
pushed to the point where we are building 
and maintaining only those weapons needed. 

A suggested pattern for such reexamina- 
tion follows: 

1. Examine the potential enemy threat, 
including— 

(a) Atomic air and submarine attack 
against the United States and its allies, 

(b) Invasion of Western Europe by enemy 
land armies. 

(c) Korea-type satellite aggressions, by 
local forces supplied by Soviet weapons. 

2. Determine the military tasks for the 
United States to perform, in conjunction 
with its allies, so as to handle this threat, 
including air defense, submarine defense, 
and defense against such satellite aggression. 

3. Build and maintain the forces necessary 
to perform those tasks—and build no others, 

As to any weapons, or systems of weapons, 
apply the following test: 

Is any completed or contemplated weapon, 
or system of weapons, necessary to perform 
the task in question? If not, they should 
be eliminated. 3 

In other words, if we are to have national 
security without bankruptcy, we must tailor 
the procurement of equipment, and training 
of people, to the necessary job to be done, 
in case we are attacked with the new 
weapons. k 

4. Phasing: There should be a clear dis- 
tinction between forces which must be ready 
at the very time a war starts, and those re- 
quired at a later stage; and only the former 
should be maintained in full readiness, with 


adequate reserves. 


5. Avoid the following policy errors: 

(a) We must avoid either building or 
maintaining forces so as to maintain ap- 
proximate equality between the three serv- 
ices. Balanced forces are those forces tail- 
ored to defend America against the only 
power now capable of attacking us with any 
chance of success. 

(b) We must avoid building and maintain- 
ing forces which would not be required until 
the later stages of a possible war. 

(c) We should promptly stop either build- 
ing, or maintaining, forces which do not 
meet the above test, but are around only 
because they were necessary in other wars, 
at other times, against other enemies. 

If this “pattern of reexamination” was 
rigorously pursued, tremendous economies 


could be achieved, without reducing the 


useful military strength of the free world. 

But because the passing of each day now 
results in the Soviet increasing their already 
established military advantage over the com- 
bined strength of the free world, money thus 
saved should be immediately utilized to ac- 
celerate those lagging programs which are 
essential to our security—and therefore to 
our freedom. 

As much as any man, Thomas Jefferson 
was devoted to maintaining his country 
strong and free. Let us keep faith with him 
in these grave days—else we will never pass 
on to our children the blessed heritage of 
freedom which we ourselves possess, 


Leadership in the Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF J 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp a very fine 
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‘statement prepared by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Dr. Reuter is one of the leaders in the 
educational system of Arkansas, and his 
statement regarding several of the out- 
standing members of the teaching pro- 
fessions will, I am sure, be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEAR OLD DEAN 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. and M. College) 


The religious world recently lost a great 
leader in the passing to glory of Dr. O. L. 
Wood, who was once superintendent of mis- 
sions for the Missouri Baptist General Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Wood, a graduate of William 
Jewell College and Temple University, gave 
50 years of his life to the active ministry. 
He died at his home in Newton, Kans., on 
February 4. The funeral was held at the 
First Baptist Church of Newton 2 days later, 
with interment at Springfield, Mo. 

The political world is still mourning the 
passing of Senator Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette, Jr., of Wisconsin. Although he was 
born February 6, 1895, he succeeded his great 
father in the United States Senate in 1925 
and remained until 1947. His brother, Gov. 
Philip Frost La Follette—the other member 
of the team—was born May 8, 1897, and sur- 
vives, as does the Senator’s widow and chil- 
dren. 

The educational world lost James Olan 
Markland on March 12, 1953. Professor 
Markland, who was born October 10, 1895, at 
Armstrong, Howard County, Mo., the son of 
James E. and Ida Belle (Snyder) Markland, 
served as superintendent of schools of Hol- 
den (more recently R-II) from 1927 until 
his death. He died at Menorah Hospital in 
Kansas City at 6 a. m., and was the result 
of injuries he received from a fall on Janu- 
ary 31. Survivors include his wife, Georgia 
Robb Markland (they were married Decem- 
ber 25, 1919); two daughters, Mrs. Robert 
L. Stewart, Jr. (Ida Ruth Elizabeth), and 
Mrs. J. Hooker Williams, Jr. (Martha Jeanne) 
of Holden; a son, J. Olan Markland, Jr., a 
senior at Missouri Valley College in Mar- 
shall; his mother, Mrs. James E. Markland, 
of Armstrong; two sisters, Mrs. R. F. Payne, 
of Lexington, and Mrs. Carter Skirvin, of 
Moberly; and one grandson, R. Douglas 
Stewart, of Holden. 

There are, of course, many fine educa- 
tional representatives. This could easily be 
observed any day in the week, but a prime 
example was the Eighth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education. Perhaps in all 
the vast field of professional education one 
of the most humble and sincere is James 
Herbert Hutchinson, dean and acting presi- 
dent of Arkansas A. & M. College. He is 
the only dean the college has had, and he 
has served as acting president a number of 
times. 

Act 100 of April 1, 1909, of the General 
Assembly of the State of Arkansas, estab- 
lished the college. Arkansas A. and M. Col- 
lege opened its doors September 14, 1910. 
The first board of trustees included the fol- 
lowing: James Gould, of Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent; I. A. Bird, of Wilmar, vice president; 
H. B. Bowers, of Jacksonville, secretary; A. S. 
Sorrels, of El Dorado; and J. W. Richardson, 
of Warren. 

The presidents of the college have been: 
J. L. Spence (1910-13), Frank Horsfall 
(1913-25), F. H. Russell (1925-26), Frank 
Horsfall (1926-34), Hugh Critz (1934-35), 
Marvin Bankston (1935-45), W. E.- Morgan 
(1946-48) , and Horace E. Thompson (1948- ). 
At the present time while Mr. Thompson is 
serving as commissioner of revenues for the 
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State of Arkansas, Mr. Hutchinson is serving 
once again as acting president. 

C. C. Smith, who is the executive assist- 
ant to the president, outranks all personnel 
in years of service, as he came to the college 
on September 1, 1921. This grand old man 
means as much to the college as Mrs. Joe 
Lee Allen means to Monticello. Mr. Hutch- 
inson and Alaga H. Boyd came to the college 
in 1927. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who was born in Ten- 
nessee, may not be as well known in Wash- 
ington as his brother, Knox T. Hutchinson, 
who recently retired as Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. However, he has made and 
is making an important contribution to 
education in this beloved Nation. 

After securing 2 degrees, bachelor of science 
and master of arts, from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and completing 2 
additional years in graduate education, 
he came to Arkansas A. & M. College. 
Through his leadership the college was 
admitted to the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1933, as a junior college, and on April 14, 
1940, as a 4-year college. 

Mr. Hutchinson found time on June 12, 
1918, to marry charming Miss Elva Batchelor, 


-of Ringgold, La. Although they were unable 


to secure famed Dr. M. E. Dodds for the 


‘ceremony, they did not permit a disappoint- 


ment to delay their wedding. Their children 
are: Mrs. Charles Jackson (Jo), Dr. James 
H. Hutchinson, Jr., of St. Louis, and Bill 
Batchelor Hutchinson, a medical student at 
Washington University in St. Louis. Mrs. 
Jackson has 3 children. 

The Pacific Garden Mission is known in all 
parts of America. Recently the writer walked 
by the “old lighthouse” again. So many 
souls have been and are being won in that 
“temple.” Mr. Hutchinson has a great win- 
ning personality too. 

With the recent death of L. Dykes Griffin, 
the registrar, and the leave of absence of Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Hutchinson assumed addi- 
tional duties with the greatest of ease. How- 
ever, Dr. H. Kenton Moore called Prof. J. D. 
Moore and the writer together to make plans 
to aid Mr. Hutchinson. The division of 
teacher education assumed some of Mr. 
Griffin's duties so that “dear old dean” (us- 
ing the words of that phrase-maker, Dr. 
Moore) would not need to carry all the addi- 
tional load. 

Mr. Thompson, who is also beloved by all 
and who is constantly working for the best 
interests of Arkansas A. & M. College, is away 
for a short time from his “first love,” but 
“dear old dean” is carrying on at the helm of 
state with the complete understanding of 
the present and able board of trustees. These 
trustees are: R. E. Jeter, of Wabbaseka, presi- 
dent; Thurman McCool, of Pine Bluff, vice 
president; L. K. Pomeroy, of Monticello, sec- 
retary; Victor Felley, of Star City; and 
Normie Johnson, of Crossett. 

Recently Culver-Stockton College of Can- 
ton, Mo., awarded an honorary doctorate to 
able George Willis Diemer. Why not expect 
this to happen to “dear old dean,” as well 
as Mr. Smith and Mr. Thompson? Are there 
three more deserving educators in America? 


Last Ride of Casey Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Night Train From Memphis,” 
written by Frank Wesley Ball and pub- 
lished in the Machinists Monthly Jour- 
nal of February 1953. 

The article is a very interesting ac- 
count of the legendary last ride of a 
legendary figure in American railroads, 
the ride of Casey Jones on April 29, 1900. 
Casey Jones was a resident of Fulton 
County, Ky. 

I am making the request that the 
article be printed in the Rrecorp, because 
it is not only interesting, but is also a 
tribute to the devotion to duty of rail- 
road men. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


-as follows: 


NIGHT TRAIN From MEMPHIS 
(By Frank Wesley Ball) 

There are many, perhaps, who try to place 
Casey Jones among the legendary characters 
of fiction such as Sherlock Holmes, John 
Henry, or Scattergood Baines. But don't 
try to pull that idea on the older residents 
of Mississippi or western Tennessee. 

For they all know that Casey was a real 
character, a big, 200-pound, 6-foot-4 engi- 
neer who once ran the fast scheduled trains 
of the Illinois Central Railroad; not a myth- 
ical person born of a song writer's imag- 
ination. 


“TURN ON YOUR WATER, GIVE HER PLENTY OF 
COAL” 

There are many yet living who remem- 
ber the likable throttleman and who can 
recall the sound of his famous six-tone whis- 
tle as it reechoed across the countryside. 
Yes, Casey is as much a part of railroad 
history as is Commodore Vanderbilt, James 
J. Hill, the Harrimans, or Henry M. Flagler. 
Casey's widow, now well past 80, and his 
children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, still live in the sunny southland 
where Casey Jones made history. Many old 


trainmen who once knew him are yet living 


and can give you the particulars of his last 
ride. 

Casey was born at Hickman, county seat 
of Fulton, Ky., the most westerly county, 
March 14, 1864. His father, a school teacher, 
moved to Cayce (pronounced Kay-See), a 
small town on the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road (now Gulf, Mobile and Ohio) 12 miles 
east of Hickman when Casey was 16. Here at 
the Cayce station, the youth helped load 
stock aboard cars and occasionally accom- 
panied trains north to Columbus, Ky. 
where they were loaded on boats for ship- 
ping up and down the Mississippi to market 
or to any other river-railroad junctions. 

He soon fell in love with railroading and 
at 17 got a job in the telegraph office at Co- 
Tumbus. A year later he was braking on 
a work train running south from Columbus 
to Jackson, Tenn. 

At the Brady boardinghouse in Jackson, 
an old railroader gave him the nickname 
of “Cayce” on finding his real name was 
John Luther Jones, to distinguish him 
from others on the railroad by the same 
name. And from that time until his death, 
Casey Jones signed everything “Cayce Jones” 
except the payroll. It was still “J. L. Jones.” 
But with all others, the “Cayce” soon evolved 
into “Casey” and by this name he was known 
through life. 

Casey wanted to be an engineer. But 
brakemen don't become engineers. Soon 

he was engines south out of Jackson 
to Whistler, Ala., a town just north of Mobile, 
Four years of this found him far down the 
list of firemen waiting for promotion. He 
was irked by this delay which no one could 
help. Then fate took a hand. 
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An epidemic of yellow fever in Central 
Mississippi in 1887 took scores of able train- 
men away. By early fall the Illinois Central 
shops at Water Valley had to close for lack 
of men to run them. Good jobs were open 
in engine service and many from other roads 
were grabbing them. 


“sTICK YOUR HEAD OUT THE WINDOW” 


Casey was one who transferred from his 
fireman’s job with the M. & O. to a like job 
with the IC in March 1888. He fired pas- 
sengers and freights from Jackson to Water 
Valley. And in February 1890, less than 2 
years from the time he changed railroads, he 
crossed the cab to grasp the trottle, the lever 
he had been courting since his Cayce days. 

Engines were assigned more or less perma- 
nently in the nineties. Casey visited the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, saw an 
Illinois Central engine on display there, and 
asked for it for his central Mississippi run. 
He got it, went to Chicago with special orders 
to run it back over the five divisions to 
Water Valley. 

This illustrates the esteem in which his 
company held him as an engineer. His 
special whistle was attached to it and by its 
melodious sound, everyone knew that “the 
man at the throttle was Casey Jones.“ 


“WATCH THE DRIVERS ROLL” 


His fame as a capable and skillful engine- 
man was as well known as his reputation of 
always getting into the terminal “on the 
advertised.” During his 10 years on the 
right hand side of an engine cab, the famous 
engineer was never involved in a serious 
accident or responsible for the death of a 
passenger. 

Out of the panic of 1893, the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad acquired a road running from 
Louisville, Ky., to Memphis. With this 
branch welded into the ever expanding I. C., 
the main trunk could be run through Mem- 
phis rather than through the smaller city of 
Jackson. Memphis was served by the I. C. 
by a branch line running north from Gre- 
nada, Miss. This branch line, in bad repair, 
was turned into the trunk line in 1900 and 
the fastest trains the company had running 
from Chicago to New Orleans were routed 
over it. 

Casey left his Jackson-Water Valley job in 
January 1900 to run the road’s famous Can- 
nonball between Memphis and Canton, Miss. 
This hard, fast run was up Casey’s alley. He 
was ambitious and loved adventure. 

Casey was a family man, a lover of home, 
which came first in his life. He had married 
Janie Brady, daughter of Tom Brady, pro- 
prietor of the railroad boardinghouse at 
Jackson, November 25, 1886. They had three 
children, Charles, Helen, and John. He in- 
tended moving them into Memphis after he 
got settled and found a place for them to 
live. Second place in his life was held by 
his now famous engine, No. 382, entrusted to 
him to haul the Cannonball. 

He arrived from Canton, Sunday evening, 
April 29, 1900, at 8:20. As he left the en- 
gine, the yardmaster approached him and 
asked if he would double back to Canton 
for Engineer Jim Lewis, who had reported 
sick. He agreed. For his family had not 
yet moved over from Jackson and he had 
time on his hands. 

The southbound Cannonball arrived in 
the Memphis station over an hour late. 
When Casey and Sim Webb, a colored fire- 
man Casey had brought with him from the 
Water Valley run, pulled No. 1 out of the 
Memphis yards through a drizzly, foggy 
night, they were 1 hour and 35 minutes be- 
hind time. Could they make up this lost 
time in a 5-hour run whose schedule was 
already set as high as railroad officials dared 
to set it? 

The old 10-wheeler was lately out of the 
builder’s shops, had been recently touched 
up, and was at the peak of perfection. With 
the experienced and stalwart Webb shovel- 
ling in the coal, the racing train gradually 


attained speed—40, 50, 60, even 70 miles an 
hour, a steaming projectile of iron, steel, and 
smoke streaking through the night. With 
but three stops to make—Grenada, Winona, 
and Durant, Casey set his hand to his task 
of making up the time. All along the 188- 
mile run local passengers and freight trains 
would be scuttling into passing sidings, spurs, 
and branch lines, clearing the high iron for 
the speeding Cannonball. 

At Sardis, 50 miles from Memphis, the 
streaking train with its headlight shearing 
the inky darkness, had made up 30 min- 
utes of lost time. At Grenada, junction for 
the Jackson-Canton line, exactly an hour 
had been erased. Eighty-eight miles to go 
and 35 minutes of lost time to conquer. 
Casey strained to see the signal lights, but if 
he failed—old No. 1 always had the right-of- 
way. 

He was but 15 minutes late at Winona, 
his second stop, and but 5 minutes separated 
the fleeting train from being on the ad- 
vertised” at Durant, 35 miles from Canton. 
At Durant he met and passed northbound 
No. 4 safely and widened on the throttle as he 
glided off down the foggy Black River Valley. 
His next stop would be Canton. Or would 
it? 


“SEVENTY-TWO STARED HIM RIGHT IN THE FACE” 


He was travelling 75 miles an hour when 
he roared through Pickens 20 miles south of 
Durant. A few minutes ahead of schedule 
wouldn't matter—it would give him coasting 
time. 

While he was speeding through the dark- 
ened village of Pickens, tragedy was in the 
making a bare 7 miles away. Only a train- 
man could follow the train movements ac- 
complished and intended at the little station 
of Vaughan that set the stage for Casey 
Jones’ plunge into eternity. 

Follow closely. Lumbering ahead of Casey 
was southbound freight No. 72 with two en- 
gines and 27 loaded cars headed for the 
long passing siding at Vaughan. Coming 
north were freight train No. 83 with 50 empty 
cars, and behind it, local passenger train 
No. 26, running in two sections; the freight 
likewise heading for the long passing siding 
and the two passenger trains for the shorter 
passing siding running behind the Vaughan 
station—all to clear the main line for the 
Cannonball. 

The southbound freight No. 72 was in the 
clear; so was the northbound No. 83—al- 
most. There wasn't quite enough room for 
both trains. Four cars of No. 83 were fouling 
the main line. Nor could the two passenger 
trains get into the short ing siding whose 
switches were “inside” the switches of the 
longer siding. No. 72 backed out, allowing 
No. 83 to pull into the clear and the pas- 
senger trains to get safely into the house 
siding. Now No, 83 would have to back 
enough car lengths out on the main line to 
allow No. 72 to pull into the clear again. 
Then Casey could be flagged to a stop between 
the two switches of the long’ passing siding, 
No. 72 could back out behind him, No. 83 pull 
again into the clear, and the Cannonball 
could race on south. 

Are you still there? Fine. 


“TURNED TO THE FIREMAN: BOY, YOU BETTER 
JUMP” 

But as No. 83 started to back up an air 
hose burst. Before it could be repaired, the 
Cannonball's wail could be heard in the dis- 
tance—exactly on time, It came with light- 
ning speed out of the long “S” curve a 
mile away and sped on—with No. 72's caboose 
and four cars in its path. 

Flagman Bailey Newberry placed a torpedo 
on the rail and waved his lantern frantically. 
But the speed of the Cannonball was either 
too great or Casey failed to see the signal. 
At any rate he saw the lights of the red 
caboose gleaming angrily at him through 
the misty night. He yelled for Sim Webb to 
jump while he stayed with his brake in a 
dying effort to stop his train. Webb leaped, 
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struck the cinders and ballast turning over 
and over as he went. Then he staggered 
to his feet to the tune of a terrific crash 
which jarred the eeriness from a foggy night. 

The screeching of brakes, the shearing of 
iron and wood, the hissing of steam, and the 
quivering of the trains were soon over. The 
caboose was splintered as were two boxcars 
loaded with hay and a flatcar loaded with 
lumber. Old No. 382 lay on her side in a 
ditch, two baggage cars left the rails but 
stayed erect, and the passenger coaches held 
to the rails. 

Casey Jones was dead of a broken neck. 

James Gaffney, conductor of one of the 
passenger trains, was a telegrapher in his 
youth. He broke into the office and clicked 
the news of the wreck and Casey's death to 
the Water Valley offices. The offices there 
notified Chicago where it was contended 
the road had no engineer named Casey 
Jones—in Mississippi or anywhere else. 

Further telegrams said it was John L. 
Jones. There were two of them; which one? 
Finally the matter was straightened out and 
Mrs. Casey Jones of Jackson, Tenn., was no- 
tified that her husband was dead. 

With many of his railroad friends in at- 
tendance, Casey was buried in the Mt. Cal- 
vary Cemetery in Jackson after services at 
the St. Mary’s Catholic Church where he and 
Janie Brady were married more than 13 
years before. 

The wreck was cleared up, an investigation 
was held, and things moved on. Trainmen 
who knew and loved the likable engineer 
had about become reconciled to the fact 
that he was dead. Then down in the shops 
at Water Valley, an unlettered Negro was 
continually humming tunes about railroad- 
men and their adventures. He was given 
a bottle of gin to compose a song about 
Casey Jones. 


“TWO LOCOMOTIVES AND THEY'RE BOUND TO 
BUMP” 


This song, much different in words from 
that one known today throughout America, 
Was sung along the line with much fervor 
and feeling. It finally reached the stage. 
Then two men, Lawrence Seibert and Eddie 
Newton, changed it unbelievably, riddled it 
with inaccuracies, gave it a western setting 
and commercialized it to the tune of prob- 
ably a million dollars. 

Neither Casey’s widow nor Saunders eyer 
received anything from its sale. 

With a lot of sacrifice, hard work, a little 
insurance, and a little help from the rail- 
road, Mrs. Casey Jones has rounded out a 
long and honorable life in Jackson. Now 
well past 80, she faces the evening sun with 
her children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren near her. Charles became a 
pipefitter for the I. C. at Jackson, and his 
son, Charles, Jr., is a machinist for the same 
railroad at Fulton, Ky. 

Helen married a railroad storekeeper and 
lives in Mobile, Ala. John died during the 
influenza epidemic in 1918. Sim Webb, 
nearly 80, still lives in Memphis and never 
tires of telling the story of Casey Jones. 

And that is the story of the famous en- 
gineer; or a part of it. The complete saga 
would make a book. 


Only Strong Offensive Power Can Insure 
Victory in the American Struggle for 
Survival 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known American magazine has just per- 
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formed a notable service to the Ameri- 
can people. In the May issue of Fortune 
is a factual and convincing article that 
details the struggle going on among lead- 
ing scientists of the Nation over the 
manufacture of the H-bomb. On the 
one hand is a group that would build a 
Maginot Line type of defense—a group 
that insists such a fortress concept of 
defense offers a more moral solution to 
the dilemma of cold-war strategy than 
does America’s possession of the H-bomb, 
and the ability to deliver it. On the 
other hand is a group, ably championed 
by former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter which holds that 
the greater immorality would be for the 
United States to discard its strongest 
weapon while conditions for world dis- 
armament are still absent. I realize that 
Fortune is the official magazine for rock- 
bedded republicanism, and I certainly 
hope that my colleagues on the other 
Side of the aisle have carefully read this 
article, entitled “The Hidden Struggle 
for the H-Bomb.” I, as a Democrat, am 
grateful to the patriotic Republican edi- 
tors who brought the story of the hid- 
den struggle out into the open. 

The story may be said to begin back 
in 1949, when the United States Govern- 
ment came upon incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the Russians had detonated a 
fission device. A state of semitrance on 
the part of the American Government 
was broken when Commissioner Lewis 
Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, insisted that we should then under- 
take the manufacture of the H-bomb to 
reestablish American superiority in 
weapons. His insistence quickly brought 
him into conflict with Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, and one 
of the world’s foremost physicists. Dr. 
Oppenheimer and the scientists he mar- 
shalled behind him argued that develop- 
ment of the H-bomb would be expensive, 
that the technical chances of success 
were at best only 50-50, and that in any 
case it would be wasteful of plutonium, 
which they felt should be used in the 
manufacture of fission weapons, for tac- 
tical use rather than strategic use in 
warfare. It was his further argument 
that manufacture and use of the H-bomb 
would be immoral that brought him into 
conflict with Mr. Finletter. 

The revelation that the British Com- 
munist spy, Klaus Fuchs, had sat in 
on an H-bomb seminar in 1945 settled 
‘the argument. Commissioner Strauss, 
joined by Commissioner Gordon Dean, 
sent a letter to President Truman urg- 
ing that work proceed at full speed. The 
President took counsel with Sidney W. 
Souers, his special adviser on security 
matters, a public servant of the highest 
integrity. On January 31, 1950, our 
great and farsighted President directed 
the AEC to go ahead with the so-called 
hydrogen or superbomb. 

After that, the opposition scientists 
changed their approach. In one way 
or another they became involved in some 
studies concerning the defense of the 
United States against atomic attacks, 
studies that had been undertaken, at Air 
Force and Army request, at MIT and at 
California Tech. The scientists who op- 
posed the manufacture of the H-bomb 


had influence beyond the suspicion of 
their service sponsors at these institu- 
tions, so it was not surprising that the 
projects, as they developed, became an 
exercise for rewriting United States 
strategy. There was the thinly veiled 
suggestion that Air Force doctrine of 
strategic air power, to strike at the 
sources of enemy offense, was based on 
the slaughter of civilians. 

Oppenheimer’s thesis was that tactical 
atomic air forces, in combination with 
relatively small ground forces, would be 
themselves sufficient to hold Western 
Europe against the Red Army. On the 
strength of this hypothesis he proposed 
that a substantial part of the atomic 
stockpile should be diverted from the 
Strategic Air Command, established by 
act of Congress, to the direct support 
of the ground battle. He further pro- 
posed that the United States should 
announce that, if war were to come, it 
would withhold the Strategic Air Com- 
mand from action. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I pause to 
ask a question concerning the propriety 
of scientists trying to settle such grave 
matters as national defense alone. Is 
not theirs the responsibility to use their 
talents and their knowledge to the full- 
est in the manufacture of weapons? 
Have they ever assumed the responsi- 
bility for the successful use of weapons? 
What do they know of the formation and 
execution of war plans? Can they, from 
their laboratories, dictate the terms of 
an enemy’s surrender? 

Not yet, Mr. Speaker, not yet. The 
age of pushbutton warfare has not yet 
arrived. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, is not this 
attack of the scientists on military strat- 
egy as insidious as the current Russian 
peace offensive, something to lull us 
while the enemy manufactures his own 
weapons of destruction, including his 
own super H-bomb? The Communists 
could find no better way to sabotage the 
security of this country than to have the 
United States depend on a jet propelled, 
electronically hedged Maginot line type 
of defense, I say this even though that 
line is not a series of underground forts 
or a Great Wall of China, but, remodeled 
to suit the requirements of the air age, 
is a series of radar stations for early 
warning of the approaching enemy air- 
craft, and the interceptor and fighter 
wings which will attack, but not neces- 
sarily destroy, the approaching enemy 
bombers. 

Mr. Speaker, just because an individual 
is able to operate a slide rule, it does not 
follow that he automatically becomes a 
military expert. It does not follow that 
he is qualified to make the far-reaching 
decisions required to insure the defense 
of our country. I make no attack, Mr. 
Speaker, either on science or on scien- 
tists, but I do attack the American bedaz- 
zlement with scientists. Scientists do 
not possess the cure-all for all the world’s 
ills. Our calmer, and often more prac- 
tical, British cousins use scientists in a 
way quite different from ours. They 
keep their brilliant scientists on tap to 
advise rather than on top to make basic 
policy decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, we have men far better 
qualified than scientists to make such de- 
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cisions for us. One such man, of the 
greatest achievements as pilot, military 
strategist, and industrialist, is James H. 
Doolittle. A former general, the brilliant 
planner and leader of the April 1942 re- 
taliatory raid on Tokyo—and I might 
add the fortunate survivor of that one- 
way mission—General Doolittle is a man 
able to put the problem, so ably presented 
by Fortune magazine, in the right per- 
spective. 

Speaking last Saturday, April 25, at the 
Las Vegas Proving Ground, after witness- 
eee Tth atomic test, General Doolittle 
said: 

You know that rapid progress is being made 
by this country in improving atomic weap- 
ons and the means of delivering them against 
distant targets. I would like to caution my 
fellow Americans against assuming that the 
Soviet Union is not also making progress in 
these fields. I am convinced that we would 
be inviting disaster if we were to make that 
assumption, 

I believe we can deal successfully with 
the Soviets only if we are strong. We hope 
for a peaceful solution of our differences, but 
we must not let our guard down until it is 
achieved—until peaceful actions support 
peaceful words—and on a lasting basis. Be- 
cause the Soviet Union is run by a dictator- 
ship, they can strike first, if and when the 
Kremlin should decide on war. Thus an 
atomic stockpile far smaller than ours, de- 
livered by air and sea in surprise attacks 
against our industrial centers, might tem- 
porarily paralyze and possibly defeat us, un- 
less we prepare adequately against the threat, 

We can and should improve our air de- 
fenses. Our electronic early-warning net- 
work should be extended as better equip- 
ment becomes available. Our home defenses 
should be strengthened with the best inter- 
ceptors we can devise and with anti-aircraft 
— aad for close-in protection of key tar- 
gets. 
But nothing on the scientific and military 
horizon offers an impregnable home defense 
against the U. S. S. R.'s present bombers or 
against the supersonic bombers, long-range 
guided missiles, and submarines they could 
send against us in the future. 


Mr. Speaker, I suspect it is no mere 
coincidence that General Doolittle's 
carefully phrased statement came out 
almost simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the Fortune magazine article. 
There are level-headed, clear-sighted 
men both in and out of Government 
service and in both political parties who 
recognize the danger and are taking 
steps to alert the American people con- 
cerning it. They know that the princi- 
pal deterrent to another world war is 
and will remain the offensive strength of 
our constantly improving atomic weap- 
ons and our ability to deliver them with 
accuracy and certainly by strategic air 
power against the sources of Soviet mili- 
tary might. Unless and until peaceful 
Soviet actions are assured on a lasting 
basis, we must constantly maintain and 
improve our ability to strike through the 
air with devastating atomic force at the 
air bases and the munitions factories of 
any aggressor nation, We must let SAC 
retain its mighty mission of strength 
for peace. We must turn the hidden 
struggle for the H-bomb into an open 
struggle with our Communist enemy, a 
struggle not in battle but—paradoxically 
enough, in view of the attitude of some 
of our scientists—a struggle in the lab- 
oratories and on the proving grounds. 
We must maintain atomic superiority 
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and air superiority over the Commu- 
nists—or lose the struggle for peace and 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the article from 
Fortune which points ou? so cleazly that 
our atomic advantage is a shield behind 
which the American people can work 
steadily for peace—until President 
Eisenhower’s proposals for world dis- 
armament are universally accepted. 

The article, from the May issue of 
Fortune magazine, follows: 


Tue HIDDEN STRUGGLE FOR THE H-Boms— 
THE STRUGGLE OF Dr. OPPENHEIMER’S PER- 
SISTENT CAMPAIGN TO REVERSE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY STRATEGY 


A life-and-death struggle over national 
military policy has developed between a 
highly infiuential group of American scien- 
tists and the military. 

So far the conflict has been limited to a 
series of seemingly unrelated skirmishes. 
The veil was partiy lifted by the Alsop 
brothers in their recent articles arguing that 
a crisis impends in air defense because the 
military have ignored certain revolutionary 
technical advances of science, 

But the most serious aspect of the strug- 
gle has so far escaped public attention: 
whether a strategy shaped around the re- 
taliatory-deterrent principle embodied in the 
Strategic Air Command shall be discarded, 
or at least drastically modified, in favor of a 
defensive strategy wherein the United States 
atomic advantage would be confined to 
short-range tactical forces, designed to en- 
gage other military forces in the field. 


ENTER DR. OPPENHEIMER 


The prime mover among the scientists is 
the man who, perhaps more than any other, 
brought in the era of atomic warfare—Dr, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, and 
one of the world’s foremost theoretical 
physicists. Although Dr. Oppenheimer's 
reasoning has not been explicitly spelled out 
in public, this much is plain: he and his 
followers have no confidence in the military's 
assumption that SAC as a weapon of mass 
destruction is a real deterrent to Soviet ac- 
tion. On the contrary, they believe that, by 
generating fear in the Kremlin, it has been 
a goad to Soviet development of counter- 
atomic weapons. They argue that it has 
aroused misgivings in Western Europe; and 
that a renunciation of atomic-offensive 
power by both major adversaries is essential 
to an easement of world tension. 

The conflict was touched off in 1949, when 
the United States Government came upon 
incontrovertible evidence that the Russians 
had detonated a fission device. Truman an- 
nounced the fact on September 23 and for 
some weeks thereafter the Government 
waited, so to speak, for the other shoe to 
drop in the silent depths of Eurasian space. 

Previous to this, in the confident belief 
that the American atomic monopoly would 
remain unbroken for perhaps another dec- 
ade, the Atomic Energy Commission had 
decided not to develop the thermonuclear or 
hydrogen bomb. The Hungarian-born phys- 
icist, Dr. Edward Teller, had perceived as 
early as 1945, at Los Alamos, the outlines of 
the theoretical solution to the fusion proc- 
ess, and the question arose within the AEC: 
Should the United States make the “quantum 
jump” to the far more powerful weapon? 

The question was posed again by Commis- 
sioner Lewis Strauss, who in 1948 had dis- 
played a sixth sense about the possibility of 
early Soviet success in this field. Wholly 
apart from espionage, various techniques 
were at hand for detecting, outside the 
U. S. S. R., the explosion of an atomic device 
inside. Strauss, a former partner of Kuhn, 
Loeb, who had served in the Navy with the 


rank of rear admiral, had been disturbed 
that neither the AEC nor the military were 
using these means to keep the Soviet Union 
under surveillance. At Strauss’ insistence 
the necessary action was taken, and the sys- 
tems were hardly in place before the Russian 
explosion occurred in 1949. 

Strauss was familiar with the theoretical 
possibilities of the H-bomb; to reestablish 
American superiority in weapons he urged 
the AEC to take the H-bomb theory off the 
shelf and proceed with the necessary 
empirical tests. 

David Lilienthal, though he had submitted 
his resignation as Chairman, was still in com- 
mand at AEC. He opposed the proposal and 
the other commissioners (Gordon E. Dean, 
Sumner T. Pike, and Dr. Henry D. Smyth) 
stood undecided. Strauss insisted that the 
General Advisory Committee of scientists be 
convened. This brought into the debate 
Oppenheimer, Conant, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
Enrico Fermi, of the University of Chicago’s 
Institute for Nuclear Studies; Dr. I. I. Rabi, 
of Columbia University, and other distin- 
guished scientists. 

In the discussions that followed, Oppen- 
heimer drew up the case against the H-bomb. 
His reasoning was that the project would be 
expensive, that the technical chances of suc- 
cess were at best only 50-50, and that in any 
case it would be wasteful of plutonium, rela- 
tive to what could be gained by investing 
that material in fission weapons. Oppenhei- 
mer was convinced that the fusion weapon 
was beyond the resources of Soviet science; 
and that in any case the moral course was 
for the United States to take the lead in 
proposing to the U. S. S. R. that the two coun- 
tries should enter into a compact binding 
each other never to build that weapon. 

Conant and the majority of the scientists 
sided with Oppenheimer in recommending 
that the AEC should not build the H-bomb. 
Only Fermi forthrightly sided with Strauss. 
Meanwhile the Government had been ap- 
prised of the arrest in Britain of Klaus Fuchs. 
An investigation of his associations at Los 
Alamos produced a chilling fact. Dr. Teller, 
who had returned to Los Alamos, remem- 
bered Fuchs’ being present at an H-bomb 
seminar in 1945 when he might have gleaned 
the correct solution, 

For Strauss that fact was the clincher. 
Joined by Gordon Dean, Strauss sent to 
President Truman a letter urging that the 
AEC proceed with the H-bomb. The other 
commissioners urged the opposite course. 

Among the men with whom Mr. Truman 
took counsel was Sidney W. Souers, his spe- 
cial adviser on security matters. A St. Louis 
businessman of independent means, Souers 
is a public servant of the highest integrity. 
He had attained flag rank in the wartime 
Navy as an intelligence officer, and was later 
the first head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Souers was familiar with the issues 
playing across the crisis in the AEC. When 
the President asked his opinion, he support- 
ed Strauss. His intervention accounted in 
large measure for Mr. Truman’s announce- 
ment of January 31, 1950, directing the AEC 
to go ahead with the so-called hydrogen or 
superbomb. 

At Los Alamos, where he had been waiting 
impatiently for a green light, Teller was au- 
thorized to proceed. But as matters turned 
out, the traffic light on his path had only 
changed from red to amber. 


TELLER ACQUIRES A LABORATORY 


Through 1950 Teller concentrated on the 
fabrication of his device. In the spring of 
1951 it was successfully tested at Eniwetok. 
It was not a true thermonuclear weapon. 
But an essential principle was proved; and 
Teller realized that he was on the threshold 
of a revolutionary solution. 

The next step was the construction of a 
fusion device in line with Teller’s findings. 
But Teller had become increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the resources that the Los Alamos 
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laboratory had made available to him. He 
had reason to believe that the AEC, under 
Oppenheimer's influence, was trying to post- 
pone, if not stifle, the experiment. He was 
convinced that the design of tactically deliv- 
erable thermonuclear weapons would be de- 
layed interminably unless a second atomic 
laboratory was provided. He turned to the 
Air Force for help. Secretary Thomas K, 
Finletter arranged for Teller to brief the Air 
Council and other high officials of the De- 
fense Department, State, and Central Intel- 
ligence. Finletter did not stop there. Some 
months after the Eniwetok test the AEC 
had still made no serious move toward pro- 
viding Teller with the facilities he wanted. 
Early in 1952, Finletter let it be known that 
the Air Force was prepared to establish both 
Teller and his colleague, Fermi, in a separate 
laboratory. 

On that threat the AEC capitulated, and 
Teller was installed at the AEC laboratory 
at Livermore, Calif. The thermonuclear de- 
vice that was detonated at Eniwetok last 
November was the product of his genius. But 
it would still be only a theory but for the 
courage of Souers, Strauss, and Finletter— 
1 providing the initiative within the White 
House, 1 within the AEC, and 1 within the 
Pentagon. 


PROJECT VISTA: STRUGGLE RESUMES 


But meanwhile Dr. Oppenheimer and his 
supporters swiftly concerned themselves 
with other areas of atomic strategy. 

One had to do with the defense of the 
United States against atomic attack. The 
Air Force had entered into a contract with 
MIT for what became known as Project 
Charles. Among other things, the Air Force 
sought an independent analysis of the claims 
of its own extremists that no real defense 
was possible, except at prohibitive cost, 
against mass-destruction weapons. Project 
Charles led, in mid-1951, to creation of the 
Lincoln Air Defense Laboratory at Bedford, 
Mass., to do for air defense what Los Alamos 
had done for the Manhattan project. 

Simultaneously the Air Force had awak- 
ened to the expanding prospects of nuclear 
weapons used in support of the ground bat- 
‘tle. Various circumstances had stimulated 
a change in its thinking from the straight 
SAC concept: The development of small 
A-bombs; a rapid stepup in production of 
nuclear weapons promising a relative plenty 
in the near future; and the vast potential 
of the fusion bomb as a battlefield weapon, 

In early 1951 the Air Foree, with the Army, 
asked Caltech to do in the field of tactical 
warfare what MIT had begun in air defense, 
The Caltech operation became Project Vista. 
In charge of it was Dr. DuBridge, who, as a 
member of the General Advisory Committee, 
had sided with Oppenheimer on the H-bomb 
issue. His deputy was Dr. Charles Lauritsen, 
an authority on atomic weapons. Both are 
long-time colleagues of Oppenheimer and his 
disciples. 

Vista’s charter took in 2 military areas, 
One: a survey of the effect of new weapons 
upon the art of ground warfare generally. 
Two: an analysis of the impact of new weap- 
ons upon the strategy for the defense of 
Western Europe. The Caltech task force was 
reinforced by five score scientists from other 
universities. As the summer of 1951 wore 
on, the Air Force became conscious of a 
change in the atmosphere. The explanation 
was soon forthcoming: The Vista group was 
conferring with Dr. Oppenheimer. 

BACK TO THE BATTLEFIELD 

In November 1951, at a Vista conference 
at Caltech, Dr. DuBridge presented a pre- 
liminary draft of its proposed report, in- 
cluding a chapter that Oppenheimer had 
written. It produced an explosion in the 
Air Force. Oppenheimer had transformed 
Vista into an exercise for rewriting United 


-States strategy—an exercise introduced by 


a veiled suggestion that Air Force doctrine 
Was based on the slaughter of civilians. 
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Oppenheimer’s thesis was that tactical 
atomic air forces, in combination with rela- 
tively small ground forces, would by them- 
selves be sufficient to hold Western Europe 
against the Red Army. On the strength of 
this hypothesis, he proposed that a sub- 
stantial part of the atomic stockpile should 
be diverted from SAC to the direct support 
of the ground battle. He further proposed 
that the United States should announce that, 
if war were to come, it would withhold SAC 
from action. 

The assumption was that if the Kremlin 
knew that its cities would be spared, it 
would spare those of Western Europe and 
the United States. This mutual foreswear- 
ing of strategic air warfare would, in a Vista 
phrase, have the effect of bringing the battle 
back to the battlefield. 

Vista’s central proposition—that short- 
range tactical air forces could check the 
Red Army at the gates of Europe—had two 
unstated but obvious corollaries. One was 
that SAC was no longer essential to national 
survival. The other was that its replace- 
ment by short-range air forces limited to 
offsetting other military forces, would lift 
from the world the fear of an insensate trad- 
ing of mass-destruction weapons. 

There was in Vista much that may be 
militarily feasible when atomic weapons be- 
come relatively plentiful. But Finletter 
read it as a brief for disarming the Nation's 
strongest weapon while the Red Army and 
its tactical air forces otherwise still held 
the military balance of power in Europe. 
Moreover, he suspected that the holdback 
of the H-bomb was not unrelated to the 
Vista theory. He, therefore, invited Oppen- 
heimer to the Pentagon. In their discus- 
sion the scientist questioned the morality 
of a strategy of atomic retaliation. Finlet- 
ter’s answer was that the greater immorality 
would be for the United States to discard its 
strongest weapon while conditions for world 
disarmament were still absent. 

Sensing defeat in the Pentagon, Oppen- 
heimer, DuBridge, and Lauritsen now sought 
the support of the man charged with the 
defense of Western Europe. Early in De- 
cember 1951 they turned up at NATO head- 
quarters with the Vista report. General 
Eisenhower was heartened by its optimistic 
views of the feasibility of holding Europe. 
It is doubtful, however, that he concerned 
himself with its implications as they per- 
tained toSAC. His air adviser and the com- 
mander of the NATO air forces, Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, met that issue and entered an un- 
compromising dissent. Subsequently a 
somewhat watered-down version of the Vista 
report was presented successively to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Armed Forces Policy 
Council under Secretary Lovett, and a semi- 
nar of some 300 senior officers drawn from 
the 3 services. But the Air Force’s oppo- 
sition—and the skepticism engendered by its 
underlying thesis—had already doomed it. 


ZORC TAKES UP THE FIGHT 


A test of Teller’s thermonuclear device 
was scheduled for late 1952 at Eniwetok. 
Oppenheimer tried to stop the test. In April 
1952, Secretary Acheson appointed him to 
the State Department’s disarmament com- 
mittee of which he became chairman. Here 
was generated a proposal that the President 


should announce that the United States had- 


decided, on humanitarian grounds, not to 
bring the weapon to final test; and that it 
would regard the detonation of a similar 
device by any other power as an act of war. 
Mr. Truman was not persuaded. That 
project cost Oppenheimer his place on the 
General Advisory Committee. When his 
term expired that summer, he was not reap- 
pointed. Neither were DuBridge nor Co- 
nant, who had supported him throughout. 
Now came a shift in tactics. At a meeting 
of scientists in Washington that spring, 
there formed around Oppenheimer a group 
calling themselves ZORC—2Z for Jerrold R. 
Zacharias, an M. I. T. physicist; O for Oppen- 


heimer; R for Rabi; and C for Charles Laurit- 
sen. Their object: to prove the feasibility of 
a near-perfect air defense for the United 
States. An impregnable air defense would, 
of course, undercut the deterrent-retalia- 
tory argument. A nation that could be a 
fortress would not need an offensive atomic 
weapon. It was, in its defensive aspect, an 
extension in the United States of the Vista 
defense idea. 

The fortress idea appears to have germi- 
nated from the thinking of another Oppen- 
heimer disciple, Lloyd V. Berkner, head of 
the Associates Universities, Inc. This was 
an AEC-sponsored university research 
group, which shortly before had completed 
a study, East River, for the Federal Civil 
Defense Agency and NSRB. The East River 
study had concluded that passive defense 
measures would be of little avail against 
atomic attack unless the active defenses 
were able to reduce enemy-bomber penetra- 
tions to mere leakage—a prospect for which 
Berkner held out no hope so long as the 
Air Force placed its primary reliance on 
SAC. However, Berkner was himself con- 
vinced that because of technological break- 
throughs the advantage had shifted de- 
cisively to the defense. He was sure that 
a near leakproof defense was feasible when 
ZORC invited him to join forces. 


ZORC LOSES A WAR 


Without the knowledge of the Air Force, 
ZORC, with Berkner, prepared to test these 
theories at the Lincoln Laboratory. Thirty- 
odd scientists from other universities par- 
ticipated and the enterprise took for itself 
the name of the Summer Study Group. Its 
sessions lasted 3 months. 

It is not the purpose here to examine in 
detail the summer study group’s findings. 
Generally speaking, the ZORC confirmed, to 
their own satisfaction, what they had set 
out to prove: That an atomic air campaign 
could be successfully beaten down before 
the cities of this continent had suffered 
catastrophic damage. Its proposed defense 
system envisaged two major elements—an 
early warning system of interlocking radar 
stations far out on the Arctic rim; and be- 
hind this a deep air-defense system utilizing 
guided missiles, supersonic aircraft, even 
squadrons of aircraft borne by mother air- 
craft on continuous patrol. The whole 
panoply suggested a jet-propelled, electroni- 
cally hedged Maginot Line. Its eventual cost 
was never firmly fixed, but ZORC’s informal 
estimates ran from $50 billion to $150 billion. 

The Summer Study plan was undoubtedly 
ingenious, but a misleading impression has 
been conveyed that it was completely origi- 
nal. Many of its essentials were already 
under development by Lincoln Laboratory 
for the services. Nor were the other partici- 
pants unanimously agreed that ZORC had 
proved its case. The basic assumptions were 
war games during the exercise with the ZORC 
strategists masterminding the tactics of the 
Soviet long-range force and of the defense 
as well. The impression was that while 
ZORC had shown a fine grasp of electronics, 
it had lost the war. 

Inasmuch as both MIT and the military 
were apprehensive about the summer study 
there was an understanding with MIT that 
its findings would not be published. Never- 
theless, by early fall the substance of ZORC’s 
recommendations had turned up at the 
White House, at State, and at the Secretary 
of Defense’s office. The NSRB Chairman, 
Jack Gorrie, moved in the National Security 
Council for a new national military policy to 
be built around the fortress concept. The 
idea was rejected. 

The essence of the ZORC idea is that the 
fortress concept offers a more moral solu- 
tion to the dilemma of cold-war strategy 
than does SAC. That the Nation would sup- 
port both indefinitely is doubtful—even 
with ZORC’s final markdown price of around 
$20 billion for its system. 
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There the matter rests. Meanwhile, the 
development of thermonuclear and fission 
weapons continues apace. And SAC, under 
General LeMay, retains its mighty mission. 

Strauss has returned to Washington as 
President Eisenhower's adviser on atomic 
matters, Souers to his business, Finletter to 
the law. But the issue that Oppenheimer 
raised around them continues to haunt na- 
tional military policy. Finletter saw the 
issue in these terms: The scientists hold no 
exclusive option on the belief that war is 
evil; for the United States, at this juncture 
in world history, to throw away its strongest 
weapon merely because it is an offensive 
weapon is a naive way to go about ridding 
the world of war; the atomic advantage con- 
stitutes a shield behind which the American 
people can work steadily for peace—until 
Mr. Eisenhower’s proposals for world dis- 
armament are universally accepted. 

Meanwhile there was a serious question of 
the propriety of scientists’ trying to settle 
such grave national issues alone, inasmuch 
as they bear no responsibility for the suc- 
cessful execution of war plans. 


The Need for a Strong American 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years the American Legion, De- 
partment of Ohio, has sponsored an 
essay contest on a patriotic theme for 
Ohio high-school students. Three win- 
ners are selected from each of the four 
high-school years and are given a trip 
to Washington as guests of the depart- 
ment. 

This year 75,000 boys and girls par- 
ticipated. I am proud that 2 of the 12 
winners are from the 18th Congressional 
District. They are Miss Martha Rea 
Hill, Steubenville, Ohio, 11th grade; and 
and Miss Gloria Colananni, Salem, Ohio, 
10th grade. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include their prize-winning essays on 
the need for a strong American democ- 
racy: 

THE NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By Martha Rea Hill, of Steubenville, Ohio) 

America has a great need for a strong de- 
mocracy in order to survive the aggression 
and oppression of the Communist-controlled 
nations. A strong democracy is the only 
kind of government that can resist the 
power of the aggressor nations and main- 
tain world freedom and peace. If our Gov- 
ernment does not uphold the democratic 
principles, all the efforts of our forefathers 
shall have been in vain. In order to keep 
the ideals of these men alive, we must 
strengthen and preserve our democracy. 

A strong democracy is a necessity if the 
people of this country are to be free from 
fear and from want; if they are to have free- 
dom of speech and freedom of religion. 
These freedoms are not possible in the Com- 
munist countries; therefore, we should ap- 
preciate them and do all in our power to pre- 
serve them. We have a democratic govern- 
ment that is flexible and considers all men 
to be equal, thus making the four freedoms 
possible. We must strengthen this Gov- 
ernment and keep it strong for future gen- 
erations, 
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Furthermore, a stanch, democratic gov- 
ernment will aid the people of this, our 
country, in living according to the Chris- 
tian principles of social living. Without true 
democracy it would be impossible to live 
these principles. The recognition of man’s 
dependence upon God is not permitted to 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain. The 
dignity of the human person is not even 
considered. This could happen here in the 
United States if a strong American democ- 
racy is not maintained. 

A powerful American democracy is essen- 
tial if we, the people, are going to protect 
the rights given to us by Almighty God. God 
has given men equal rights and correspond- 
ing duties so that men may live in peace and 
harmony. This is one of the basic principles 
of life and since the communistic nations 
have completely disregarded God's law we 
need a strong democracy to overcome the 
communistic influence, to live in accordance 
with our God-given rights and to help others 
to keep God's basic laws. 

Besides the protection of rights a strong 
American democracy is needed to give equal 
opportunities for social advancement to all 
men. In this land of America all men have 
an equal chance to raise their standard of 
living by obtaining an education and apply- 
ing it to the job of his own choosing. The 
truth of this fact is shown by the examples 
of the many poor people who have grown 
into great and important individuals. A 
great example of this is Abraham Lincoln 
who rose from a very poor and insignificant 
lad to the highest position in our American 
Government, President of the United States. 
These opportunities are not found in the 
countries which are ruled by a dictator, 
therefore we must protect our land from 
the threat of such expression by taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities given to us. 

In addition to these the United States of 
America must maintain a strong democracy 
if she is to be a leader among nations. A 
weak nation cannot be a leader in our world. 
A weak nation cannot be the leader of an 
organization like the United Nations. The 
United States must by her leadership keep 
this organization in existence; the only way 
to do this is to keep operating a strong 
democracy. 

Therefore a strong democracy is necessary 
if we of this country are to maintain our 
happiness. We would not be happy without 
the freedoms and opportunities granted to 
us by our democratic Government. We are 
fighting and will continue to fight in order 
to preserve our democracy so that the future 
generations may have happiness and peace 
of soul. 

In summing up all the needs for a strong 
American democracy I can see that this 
democracy is necessary for the preservation 
of our national security. It is evident that 
all men desire the opportunities which ac- 
company a democratic government. In 
order to maintain happiness and peace of 
mind men must have these rights and free- 
doms. Only a democratic government can 
offer these privileges. We must maintain 
our democracy in order to preserve our 
Nation. 


Tue NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By Gloria Colananni, of Salem, Ohio) 

We need a strong American democracy be- 
cause without it there would be no America. 
For democracy is the very soul of America. 
Democracy is one of the most important of 
the building blocks which were used in estab- 
lishing this great land of ours. 

When our forefathers first came to Ameri- 
can shores, they came with the hopes of 
building a strong and democratic nation. 
They fought wars and suffered many hard- 
ships to achieve this goal. The hope for 
democracy was a powerful force in helping 
them weather their hardships, 


To this day, our American democracy has 
remained an inspiration both at home and 
abroad. As a result of our democracy Amer- 
ica has become a leader among the nations 
of the world. If America wishes to remain 
& leader, a strong democracy is vitally im- 
portant. 

American democracy is essential in pre- 
serving our sense of equality. We need de- 
mocracy so that everyone, no matter who 
he is or who his ancestors were, has oppor- 
tunities for education, advancement, suc- 
cess, and happiness. 

We need democracy to protect our many 
privileges and freedoms. One of the most 
important of these is our right to vote. We 
can vote for any person we choose. We need 
democracy to protect our freedom of religion. 
We need it to protect our freedom to speak 
and be heard. Democracy is essential in 
preserving our freedom to print newspapers 
and books and periodicals. We need democ- 
racy to be able to read these published arti- 
cles. Democracy is essential in maintaining 
these and our many other privileges. 

As long as we have a strong democracy to 
protect these rights, we can protect our coun- 
try from corruption. We need a strong de- 
mocracy to strengthen our resistance against 
tyrants and dictators who have destroyed the 
ideals and even the very humanity of some 
countries. 

Another important reason that we need a 
strong democracy is to strengthen the inter- 
national drive for world peace. Under the 
leadership of democratic America a way may 
yet be found by the countries of the world 
to establish world peace and prevent a third 
world war. 

We need a strong American democracy so 
that the future generations will not have to 
enter a place of corruption, war, and unhap- 
piness. We need democracy to enable our 
children and our children’s children to en- 
joy the same privileges and partake of the 
same opportunities that we have. 

It is for these and many other reasons that 
we need a strong American democracy. A 
democracy that has long been an inspiration 
and a guiding light to mankind. 


Trade and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 


‘TRADE AND AID 

Within the last 2 years or such a matter 
numerous nations abroad have come up 
with a slogan that reads “Trade not aid.” As 
a matter of fact, a realistic look at the situ- 
ation must have convinced our allies that 
aid was bound to diminish, anyhow. For 
all that, however, their need for dollars per- 
sisted. The general conception of letting 
foreign lands earn their dollar requirements 
by selling over here has been favorably re- 
ceived on the whole. 

It was obvious that the first thing to do 
involved reducing our tariff barriers to some 
extent, but it was also understood, though 
not so widely, that it was necessary also to 
replace a mystifying hodgepodge of customs 
regulations with something intelligible and 
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workable. That is to say, people abroad fre- 
quently quit trying to sell here because our 
rules and regulations are confused and com- 
plicated and subject to change without 
notice. 

It is interesting to take a look at the 
so-called dollar gap, or the difference be- 
tween what the rest of the world bought 
from us and sold to us. The cumulative 
dollar deficit of the rest of the world be- 
tween 1946 and 1952 was, in round numbers, 
$34 billion. In other words, other nations 
bought here $34 billion worth of things 
more than they sold. The deficit was made 
up by United States aid, which amounted 
to about $31 billion in 7 years, and the use 
of about $3 billion in the gold and dollars 
reserves of other nations. 

Ordinarily the United States exports from 
7 to 9 percent of its production. Customs 
receipts in 1951 came to $603,468,000, or 
about 12.5 percent of the value of imports on 
which duty was paid. More than half our 
imports in that year, valued at $10,812,961,- 
000 came in under the tariff law’s free list. 
Incidentally, our tariff rates range from 5 
percent or less to one listed May 1, 1952, or 
790 percent on certain watch parts. 
rates are likewise a hodgepodge. 

Then we have the Buy American Act, 
passed in depression, that prevents the Gov- 
ernment from buying foreign goods unless 
their price is at least 25 percent below 
American prices. President Eisenhower has 
properly agreed that this act should be re- 
pealed. It is usually conceded that so-called 
import quotas are undesirable, but they 
hang on. There are numerous other oppor- 
tunities for simplication and clarification of 
our customs laws. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act should be ex- 
tended, of course, but other measures need 
to be taken, including the gradual reduc- 
tion of tariffs, if trade between this coun- 
try and the rest of the world is to be as 
free and substantial as it ought to be. The 
nations abroad must have dollars and it is 
infinitely better for them and for us that 
they should be at liberty to earn them. 


United States-State Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Robert C. Hartnett from America of 
March 14, 1953: 

UNITED STATES-STATE RELATIONS 
(By Robert C. Hartnett) 

The meeting in Washington of Governors 
Driscoll, of New Jersey; Byrnes, of South 
Carolina; Kohler, of Wisconsin; and Shivers, 
of Texas, with President Eisenhower on Feb- 
ruary 25 may be a prelude to a much needed 
reexamination of Federal-State fiscal and 
welfare sytems. ‘The purpose of such a study 
would be to increase the responsibilities of 
the States and thus relieve the Federal Gov- 
ernment of at least some of the administra- 
tive and supervisory functions it now has 
in Federal-State health, welfare, education, 
and highway programs. It would also aim 
to diminish the overlapping of Federal and 
State taxation by assigning areas to each of 
them. The White House plans to have a bill 
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introduced in Congress soon to set up a 
commission to carry on this study. 


FEATURES OF OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 


The American system of Federal union 
formed one of the epoch-making inventions 
in the long evolution of political institu- 
tions. The great problem in any political 
federation is to strike a stable balance so 
that the member-units will be neither so 
strong as to overpower the central govern- 
ment nor so weak as to be swallowed up 
by it. In our system, the danger from 1789 
through the Civil War was that dissensions 
between the States would destroy the Union. 
We surmounted that threat, but only by 
putting down rebellion through recourse to 
armed might. Since the Union's victory in 
1865, the tendency (appearing very slowly, 
until accelerated by two world wars and the 
great depression) has been in the opposite 
direction. The States have seemed at times 
in danger of being reduced to mere admin- 
istrative Jurisdictions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Where the blame lay for any ex- 
cessive centralization which may have taken 
place is an interesting and highly contro- 
versial question, but beyond our present pur- 
pose. 

Equally important is the changed concept 
of the normal relations between the States 
and the Federal Government which emerged 
during our post-Civil War, as contrasted 
with the pre-Civil War, history. Up to 1865, 
the States and the National Government 
were regarded as competitive, as being in a 
state of constant tension marked by jeal- 
ousy, fear, and hostility in a mutual contest 
for power. Their interests, in a word, were 
locked upon as mutually antagonistic. 
Since 1865, however, and especially since the 
1920's, Federal-State relations have devel- 
oped into a system of cooperative federalism. 

Perhaps we simply grew up. Perhaps we 
came to see that the new problems with 
which both were being forced to deal were 
unmanageable on a purely Statewide basis. 
Maybe the adoption in 1913 of the 16th 
amendment, which empowered the Federal 
Government to levy graduated income taxes, 
paved the way to a great extension of Fed- 
eral-State cooperation by enabling Wash- 
ington to collect large enough sums of 
money to underwrite all sorts of needed wel- 
fare programs having a blended Federal- 
State character. Whatever the reason, the 
development of a highly complex network 
of cooperative federalism under national 
leadership is one of the obvious features of 
modern American history, 

Since we may be on the eve of a serious 
attempt to reverse this trend, it is worth 
while to analyze our Federal system a little 
more deeply. The key to it is dual citizen- 
ship. All American citizens are at once 
“citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside” (14th amend- 
ment, 1868). 

People too easily forget this duality and 
its tremendous implications. Whether the 
issue be aid to education, racial discrimina- 
tion, or simply roadbuilding, the rights or 
welfare of citizens of the United States, not 
merely of the individual States, are at stake. 
Constitutionally, moreover, United States 
citizenship takes priority over State citizen- 
ship. What role the Federal Government 
should play in any given program is often 
largely a question of how we want to man- 
age our political affairs—through our State 
governments, through our National Govern- 
ment, or through both. Our tradition of 
reserving many powers exclusively to the 
States is sound, though modern United 
States constitutional law does not see in the 
10th amendment any rigid delineation of 
United States and State areas of power. We 
ought to be wise enough to look to each for 
the purposes each can best serve, and to both 


for purposes best served by the Federal and 
State Governments acting jointly. We must 
keep in mind, however, that whenever the 
rights or welfare of a United States citizen 
are involved, the United States Government 
has a direct concern, 

FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS 

Historically, Federal aid to education led 
the way among the post-Civil War Federal- 
State welfare programs. It dates from the 
Morrill Act of 1862, which laid the founda- 
tion for our land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities (such as Cornell, Purdue, Ohio State, 
and almost all the State universities of the 
Mountain and Far Western States). In 1914 
and 1917 Federal grants-in-aid programs were 
set up on a matching basis to help subsidize 
education (agricultural, trade and industrial, 
and home-economics teaching) in the 
States. These Federal subsidies, however, 
remained on a very small scale. The school- 
lunch program has cost much more—$83 
million in 1950. (The $524 million of Fed- 
eral funds that went to institutions of higher 
learning in 1950 benefited the States indi- 
rectly, of course.) 

More characteristics of Federal aid to the 
States are the subsidées of the Public Roads 
Administration, dating from 1921; in fiscal 
1951 the States completed or had under con- 
struction roads aided by nearly $1 billion in 
United States funds. Federal grants to 
States for new hospital construction in fiscal 
1950 amounted to $219 million, and for 
health services to about $120 million, 

Of course, Federal grants under the Social 
Security Act of 1935 run to large sums. Pub- 
lic-assistance outlays (aid to the aged, the 
blind, and to dependent children) cost $1,- 
123,000,000 in 1950, Employment-security 
administration grants cost $207 million. In 
1950, the total of Federal outlays to States 
and local governments for welfare purposes 
exceeded $2 billion. 

Apparently this is the area the proposed 
Commission would study. Whatever it 
might accomplish, the proportion of govern- 
mental expenditures in the United States in- 
volved is only about 2 percent, 

In 1952, the more than 119,000 State and 
local governments, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce's Survey of Current Busi- 
ness for January, spent $26 billion. Includ- 
ing $2,400,000,000 in Federal grants-in-aid, 
they took in over $24 billion. They borrowed 
$4 billion, mostly for new construction. The 
48 States therefore seem to have incurred a 
deficit last year of well over $1 billion. This 
is one reason why they would like to save 
what might seem, in the Federal budget, to 
be relatively small sums; they hope thereby 
to close this gap. 

Despite all the talk about overlapping Fed- 
eral and State taxes hamstringing the States, 
the worst fiscal problem of State and local 
governments—especially the latter—seems 
rather simple to explain. According to Karl 
O. Nygaard in the January Survey of Current 
Business, this arises from the fact that the 
general property tax still provides more than 
one-half the receipts of local governments. 
But because increases in assessed evalua- 
tions lag far behind price rises, income from 
this tax does not increase with cost in- 
creases. 

Apart from this problem, State and local 
government finances are not in too bad 
shape. The chief trouble, which we cannot 
avoid because of heavy defense expenditures, 
is that the total receipts of all governments 
in this country in 1952 equalled more than 
25 percent of our national output, as com- 
pared with 16 percent in the 1930's. We must 
economize. We must rationalize our Fed- 
eral-State tax system. But exactly how and 
where to institute really significant reforms 
are questions that will give everybody con- 
cerned many headaches, 
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The Need for a Strong American 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Joseph 
Hurst, of Barberton, Ohio, was one of the 
young men who was a winner in the 
American Legion essay contest. His 
prize-winning essay is printed below. 

I congratulate Mr. Hurst and know 
that the people of the 14th District of 
Ohio are proud of him: 

THE NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

(By Joseph Hurst, of Barberton, Ohio) 

Since the dawn of civilization men have 
been striving to establish a government that 
would provide strong leadership, security for 
all, freedom from oppression, and at the same 
time allow them to live their life as they 
wish. 

The Founding Fathers of the United States 
were only one of many groups who formed 
governments, as an experiment, to gain these 
aims. Thus, with a supreme faith in God 
and with an idea never before tried by any 
nation, our young country began its noble 
experiment guided solely on the principles 
of democracy, The only thing that would 
prove the success or failure of the experi- 
ment would be the success or failure of the 
Nation. 

The whole world today must judge our 
Founding Fathers to be right. They can see 
a country that has risen from a lowly start 
to become a leading world power, a country 
that is strong in leadership, free from op- 
pression, a country that gives 150 million 
people a haven in which there is little want 
and great personal freedom, a country that 
serves as a beacon to all oppressed peoples of 
the world. 

Proof of the outstanding success of our 
democracy is the jealousy aroused in other 
nations and, as a result, the attempts to 
ridicule and eventually destroy our way of 
living. We have all heard the main criti- 
cism, the cry of capitalism, that comes from 
abroad. Let us assure these shouters that, 
although big business and wealth have aided 
in our development, this country would have 
become a world power with or without this 
help, Let us remain strong and prove to 
them that big business and wealth are the 
result of democracy rather than the cause 
of it. 

We have come a short way, as measured in 
time, when we look at most of the other 
countries of the world. Yet our young Na- 
tion has been strong enough to help stamp 
out many isms and evils in the past and 
must remain strong to continue this fight 
in the present and into the future. 

The one hope we can offer to a world which 
has millions of its people oppressed and 
denied their freedom is a strong democracy. 
With this hope we may be able to lead the 
rest of the nations into world peace and 
brotherly love, holding up to them our 
strength as an example of what can be done 
by people who are determined to uphold all 
the principles of human relationships. 

Then let us resolve that we can remain 
strong only as long as each one of us works 
together for the good of this democracy. 

Let us strive to keep this way of life 
strong—strong enough to withstand all slan- 
der and insults that may be heaped upon it; 
strong enough that it may continue to be a 
beacon to all oppressed, a refuge where all 
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may come to relieve their suffering; strong 
enough that, using the words of Lincoln, 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Problems of American Samoa Presented 
in Flag Day Speech by District Gov- 
ernor Le’lato at Pago Pago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I present herewith the text of a 
speech delivered by District Governor 
Le'Iato at the Flag Day ceremony held 


at Pago Pago on April 17. The speech 
follows: 
DISTRICT GOVERNOR Le’IaTo’s SPEECH, FLAG 


Day 1953 


Governor Judd, heads of departments, 
members of the Fono, district governors, 
county chiefs and other government officials, 
servants of God, people of American Samoa; 
we are also assembled here today, to cele- 
brate the 53d anniversary of the raising of 
the American flag over the islands of Tu- 
tuila and Aunu’u. Though this occasion is 
not a novelty to us, yet it once again takes 
our memories back to the year 1900, and 
meditate upon our forefathers, who so wisely 
arid farsightedly ceded the islands to the 
Government of the United States. Little did 
they know then, that under such å powerful 
and beneficent Government, the health, 
education, the general welfare, and the 
liberty and freedom of their offspring would 
be secure and guaranteed, and the lands of 
the people would be safe from the hands of 
the outsiders. 

Fifty-three years American Samoa pros- 
pered under this American flag, the flag of 
the most powerful Government in the world, 
to which our ancestors entrusted our beauti- 
Tul islands, and the welfare of their people 
to its care and protection. It would be an 

loss of time for me to read to 
you the vital statistics of the Government, 
which proves the increase of the birth rate, 
and the comparative decrease in the 
mortality rate, and the progress in educa- 
tion. Go to any village in American Samoa, 
and you will find no more children with 
bodies covered with open lesions of yaws. 
Likewise, you will find in every village, that 
all the children of school age can sing an 
English song, and say a few English words. 

Why? Because we not only have one of 
the best modern hospitals in the South Pa- 
cific, with an efficient staff of doctors, nurses, 
and medical practitioners, but we also have 
one of the best school systems in this part 
of the world, a very good high school staffed 
with qualified teachers and an educational 
department staffed with efficient and capable 
persons. 

For the past 50 years we were under the 
administration of the United States Navy. 
During all that period of time we watched 
our Government grow little by little. The 
naval officers and their men did their best 
for our Government and for the people; and 


we are grateful to them for what they 
did for us. 


Now we are under the administration of 
the Interior Department, an entirely sepa- 
rate department but of the same Govern- 
ment of the United States; and the officials 
and employees, appointed from Washington 
to manage and conduct the affairs of our 
Government, have been and are still doing 


their utmost to carry on what good the Navy 
did and improve where they fell short. 

Now I come to a much mooted subject 
that has been and is still the topic of dis- 
cussion, as well as a source of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement, among the peo- 
ple of American Samoa, and that is the sub- 
ject concerning the many and sudden 
changes of our Governors, the unsettled con- 
ditions in some of the departments of the 
Government, and the lack of funds or need 
of Federal financial aid. 

May I comfort you by saying that it is 
only natural to meet difficulties and mis- 
understandings during the earlier years of a 
changeover in any administration. The of- 
ficials of the new administration must be 
given ample time to study and to familiarize 
themselves with the policies of the old ad- 
ministration, as well as with the customs of 
the people. 

They try to find ways to better the condi- 
tions as left by the old administration. They 
try to find ways to increase the revenue of 
the Government. It takes time before the 
new administration gets settled, and we must 
therefore have patience and be tolerant with 
the officials, for they are devoting ali their 
time and efforts, to ffid ways to make our 
Government run in a way that will satisfy all 
concerned. There is nothing that patience 
and time would not cure. Remember Rome 
was not built in a day, and neither was the 
Pentagon in Washington. We would be of 
invaluable help to our administration, if we 
look and handle the conditions now existent 
philosophically, and give our officials all the 
help we can, in their efforts to improve our 
Government. Remember the popular Sa- 
moan encouraging expression, “misfortune 
and ill-luck precede success and prosperity.” 

As to the frequent and sudden changes of 
our governors, I don’t see what that has to 
do with the welfare of the people, or with 
the operation of the Government. Such in- 
cidents happen all over the world; changes 
have to be made for reasons of the higher 
authorities (in Washington), and for rea- 
sons of the person changed, such as their 
health, their families, and their private busi- 
nesses. When a governor leaves, he does not 
take the government with him; everything 
stays behind: the power, the authority, and 
the administration. So let that matter worry 
us not. One thing we are sure, Washington 
is sending the best men available to be our 
governors. 

My dear people, let us think of our Govern- 
ment, and its operation more subjectively 
rather than objectively. We know from ex- 
perience, that success is only attained by 
cooperation and team work. A ship would 
never reach its distination, if the captain 
does not get the cooperation of his officers 
and crew members; a football team would 
surely lose, if the members of the team work 
individually and not cooperatively. So a 
government would never prosper and suc- 
ceed, if the people do not cooperate with and 
support their officials, and especially their 
governor. We all can't be executives; so let 
the governor and the officials do their part, 
and let us do ours. 

Let us cultivate our land, clean our 
plantations, and plant a lot of taro, banana, 
breadfruit, giant taro, yam, and other food- 
producing plants and trees. Let us plant a 
lot of pandanus and weave more mats, wil- 
low baskets and such other curios such as 
hula or siva skirts and hats. Let us increase 
our Samoan industry by making more Kava 
bowls, and such other handicrafts and, above 
all, let us cut copra. Remember now, we 
have a very limited source of income, and 
that income comes from the things I men- 
tioned and enumerated above. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that we must 
not depend largely on the people of the 
United States to finance our government, 
for they are always overtaxed, and have their 
troubles to attend to. Since we want self- 
government, we must then learn how to be 
self-supporting. So let us do our best in 
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every way we can to increase the revenue for 
our government. When these big-hearted 
people in the United States learn and know 
that we are doing everything within our 
power to find ways of supporting our 
government, they get sympathetic with us 
‘and are willing then to help us, but when 
they know that we want self-government 
and then do nothing but just talk and not 
making any evidential and honest effort to 
help ourselves, but keep on asking Congress 
for more funds, they get disgusted and refuse 
to send any more money for us. Unless we 
honestly make efforts to help ourselves, and 
show unity among our people, there is little 
hope for any outside help and, as we all 
know, God helps those who help themselves, 
Remember that it is you and I that make 
up the government of American Samoa, let 
us then put a shoulder to the wheel, and 
hold in hand, and do our part in improving 
our government, and we can only do that 
by cultivating our lands, plant a lot of food 
and other useful plants, cut a lot of copra, 
and to become God-fearing, loyal, and law- 
abiding citizens of American Samoa, 


A Master Plan for Winning the 
Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
a friend can tell us what is wrong with 
us better than we would ever know our- 
selves. A good friend of the American 
people came to town the other day— 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
Monty of Alamein. He was one of the 
generals who stopped the German tanks 
in North Africa in 1943. He commanded 
British armies in the north of Europe at 
the end of World War II. He has been 
right-hand man to the Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO—first General Eisen- 
hower, and now General Ridgway. He 
is still General Ridgway’s deputy. He 
is in the United States on NATO busi- 
ness. 

Two weeks ago, Montgomery spoke at 
the National Press Club in Washington. 
He did not speak off the record. He did 
not attribute his views to a departmental 
spokesman. What he thought, he said, 
and what he said was for publication. 
Now it has been published. We should 
all be grateful to the U. S. News & World 
Report for giving us Monty's thoughts 
on what is the trouble with the world to- 
day, and what is wrong with our efforts 
to do away with that trouble. 

He started out by telling a blunt truth. 
He said the so-called cold war aims to 
wreck defense plans of the free nations 
and to bring about political and economic 
disunity. He said that 10 days ago. It 
needs repeating now. Every so-called 
peace move the Russians and the Chi- 
nese Communists make must be evalu- 
ated in the light of that overpowering 
fact. The trouble with the world is the 
East knows what it is doing and the West 
does not know—does not know either 
what the East is doing or what the West 
itself is doing. The East is positive and 
aggressive. The West is negative and 
defensive. 
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We in the United States are confused 
in our national approach to the problem 
of aggressive communism. We are con- 
fused in our relations with our allies. 
It should not take Montgomery to tell 
us that we are not properly organized 
to handle the trouble. The achieve- 
ments of NATO are tremendous—that is 
what Monty said, and I do not question 
it—but the world problem has changed 
since NATO came into being. The or- 
ganization needs to be overhauled to 
handle the changed conditions. We 
have organized the basis for an Euro- 
pean defense force. We seem to have 
begun building an European army. The 
United States has six divisions in Europe 
now, and there will be pressure to send 
more—particularly if a Korean truce 
releases some American troops. 

Belonging to NATO is costing us 
plenty, and if we go on with our present 
plans, the defense budgets of the na- 
tions that belong to NATO must rise 
every year. We do not know how long 
the cold war is going to last. We do not 
know when it is going to turn hot. We 
cannot afford to maintain in peacetime 
the standing armies needed to resist ag- 
gression, but that is what we are trying 
to do. We are trying to get security 
today and for the long pull, but we are 
going about it the wrong way. We are 
building up expensive ground forces for 
a ground war that may never come. We 
need the ground forces in being—but we 
do not need more than will serve as a 
shield behind which we would mobilize 
ready reserves, should war come. So 
far as ground forces are concerned, our 
security must rest upon a good Reserve 
organization that can put forces into 
combat quickly. No war gets won by 
the standing army. Wars are won by 
the nation in arms behind the shield, 
which mobilizes quickly and springs into 
action. That goes for the Army—but it 
cannot go for the Air Force. You have 
got to have Air Force in being. 

Montgomery believes in air power in 
being, not in reserve. It is a relief to 
find a ground officer who will say as 
much, Montgomery does because he has 
worked with air forces, used air power, 
knows what it will do. He said in his 
Press Club speech: 

The dominant factor in war today is air 
power, and your Air Forces are the main 
striking weapon that you have after the 
beginning of war. They are the main strik- 
ing weapon, at once. And, therefore, the 
necessary Air Forces have got to be kept 
at a high state of readiness and efficiency 
in peacetime. They must. And, if they 
are not, they are no good, 


Mr. Speaker, our Air Forces have to 
be good. They have to be the best. And 
above all, they have to be ready to fight 
on a moment's notice. Modern wars are 
won by the nation that maintains air 
supremacy. The decisive air phase of a 
future war will be fought with the Air 
Forces we have in being when the bal- 
loon goes up. 

Mr. Speaker, in asking permission to 
insert Field Marshal Montgomery’s re- 
marks in the Recorp, I mean also to in- 
clude with them his answers to questions 
that were asked after that notable ad- 
dress. One of the really important 
things, if war should come—Monty 
said—would be allied air power. He said 


the air power that is being built up now 
in Central Europe under General Nor- 
stad is good. Only we need more, Ex- 
pensive as it is, we have to have it, and 
have it good, adequate, in being, and 
effective. If the Air Forces are in re- 
serve, they are not ready when you want 
to fight. Keep the ground reserves 
ready—but keep the Air Forces ready for 
immediate action. Our Army-minded 
Defense Department may not like that 
advice, but it is the only advice to help 
us out of a situation the Soviets are 
making daily more difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to say 
one word against the Army. I am an 
Army man. But I want to put in a 
strong word for victory in the cold war. 
I advocate sacrifices. I advocate aus- 
terity. I advocate anything that will 
win it. And I know the nations—in- 
cluding our own—that are going to have 
to win it, to save their own skins, can- 
not win it by building military strength 
they do not need. They have got to 
build the strength they do need, to win. 
And if we will reexamine our whole plan 
of defense steadily and intensively, and 
take a word of advice from the victor 
of Alamein, we will have the air power 
in a state of readiness to make it pos- 
sible to mobilize our reserves, 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the speech Vis- 
count Montgomery made at the National 
Press Club on March 30, just as it is 
printed in the U. S. News & World Report 
of April 10, 1953. The remarks were as 
follows: 


HIGH COMMAND For COLD WAR? 


(Remarks of Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery at the National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 30, 1953) 


If I have come here to talk to you, I 
feel that I must give you something of value 
to yourself—no good coming here and talk- 
ing a lot of platitudes. I decided that I 
would like to talk about three things: 

Firstly, what is the trouble in the world 
today? 

Secondly, are the free nations, the free and 
democratic nations, properly organized to 
handle that trouble? And if they are not, 
what are the reasons? 

And, thirdly, what are the lines on which 
we should work if we want to get prepared- 
ness and military security balanced with 
economic possibilities over a prolonged pe- 
riod? That, I think, is the point that will 
become clear as we go along—over a pro- 
longed period. 

And I would like to speak on those points, 
Now I am a servant of 14 governments—yours 
is one of them—and, therefore, I would like 
to say at the beginning—I am going to speak 
very frankly today, very frankly indeed, say- 
ing exactly what I think—and I would like 
to say that I accept full and personal re- 
sponsibility for everything I may say today. 
Full and personal responsibility I accept. I 
give you my own opinion, and what you do 
with it is for you. I suggest this talk should 
be completely on the record, whatever you 
like. When I've finished I will give my notes 
to the chairman and what he does with them 
has nothing to do with me. 

Now, if that is all right by you and if those 
three points would be good ones, we will 
start off. 

What is the trouble in the world today? 
Well, I suppose you could talk about 5 hours 
on that. I will try to tell you in 5 minutes 
what I think it is. And the trouble in the 
world today is that the world is split by two 
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conflicting ideological doctrines or moral 
codes, and for easy reference during this talk, 
I would like to refer to those as the East 
and the West. The East and West. 

And the world background to the trouble 
is communism. Now let us look at the East. 
The Communist East aims to eliminate all 
rival power groups and establish a world or- 
der of states under its own leadership. 
That's what I would say is its aim. I have 
not had the opportunity recently of talking 
with the gentlemen in the Kremlin to ask 
them what are are their short-term aims— 
I am sorry I have not had that opportunity, 
But, I will tell you what in my view are their 
motes: aims based on their long-term 
aims. 

I would say that their short-term aims are 
four. Firstly, to wreck the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; secondly, to eliminate 
western influence in the Far East; thirdly, to 
exploit trouble in the Middle East and in 
Africa so as to create revolutionary situa- 
tions; and fourthly, generally to bring about 
economic collapse amongst the western 
nations. That is what I would say are their 
short-term aims. 

I don’t know whether you would agree with 
those; that will emerge later, But the point 
I would like to emphasize to you before we 
go any further is that those aims are all 
positive and aggressive. It’s very important 
to get that right—they are positive and 
aggressive. 

Now in order to achieve those aims the 
East has launched an intensive cold war, 
And I think you have got to remember that 
cold-war methods do not exclude local or 
civil war. And they launched this cold war 
to achieve these aims. What is not clear to 
me—it may be to you, I don’t know—what is 
not clear to me is whether the East would 
resort to the hazards of world war to achieve 
its aims more quickly. That is not clear to 
me. But what is clear to me is that the ten- 
sion today in the world is such that there 
is always a risk of war through miscalcula- 
tion. That’s how I would see the East. 

Now let’s look at the West. The western 
policy appears to me to have three aims— 
three: The first one to provide the necessary 
military deterrent to aggression; secondly, 
defeat the eastern expectation of western 
collapse in the cold war; and, thirdly, mini- 
mize the risk of war by miscalculation. I 
would say those are the aims of the West. 
Now, the point I would like to put to you 
is that those aims are all negative and 
defensive. 

I want to suggest here that the aims of 
the East are positive and aggressive; the 
western aims are negative and defensive, 
That is the trouble in the world today. Now 
I don’t know whether—you see, it is not pos- 
sible in the time available—I think that if 
you agree that that’s the trouble in the 
world today, then I have tried to tell it to 
you in 5 minutes, And I have thought very 
carefully of how I could boil down the trou- 
ble in the world today to that little 5 min- 
utes. And that’s what I believe it is. 

To pass on to point No. 2: It will take a 
little longer. Point No. 2 is, if that is the 
trouble in the world today, are the western 
nations properly organized to handle all their 
troubles? Are they? In my view, the an- 
swer is quite clear. It is “No, they are not.” 
Now when you say that, I think you've just 
got to qualify it in this way—that the 
achievements of NATO have been tremen- 
dous, And, we must not belittle those 
achievements in any way. 

But the conditions of the problem haye 
changed since NATO came into being, and 
therefore the organization wants to be looked 
at and overhauled to handle the changed 
conditions properly. And we will see as we 
go along—I will try and develop that par- 
ticular thing, as to how and what is the 
matter with the NATO organization, because 
I've made a very direct statement: that the 
nations are not organized properly to handle 
all this welter of troubles. Now if the answer | 
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is, “No, they are not organized,” the point 
then arises: “Why? What are the reasons?” 

First, let us look at that. Well, the West is 
trying to handle what is in point of fact a 
global problem, but the nations of the West 
have got no central organ of decision to direct 
political policy or military strategy on a 
global scale. 

They are trying to handle this global prob- 
lem without the proper organization to do it. 
There is a great lack of clear and agreed po- 
litical aims—and I would emphasize the word 
agreed! —a lack of agreed political aims and, 
consequently, of political direction not only 
in geographical areas like NATO but also in 
areas where those geographical regional or- 
ganizations adjoin each other—the lack of 
clear political guidance in the actual region 
itself and on the dividing line where they ad- 
join. There is no grand design or master plan 
to handle this business on a global basis. 
There is none. And because of that there is, 
in the nations of the West, an enormous dis- 
sipation of effort and strength. 

There must be, if you haven’t got a cen- 
tral organization here to handle such things, 
there must be a tremendous waste of effort, 
and particularly of military effort. Now the 
nations of the West today want, without any 
doubt whatever, to put up a very good and 
brave show against armed aggression. That 
is clear, and that is because of what they've 
achieved in the last 5 years. 

But the cold war may go on for a long time 
and, meanwhile, the western nations are all 
carrying enormous defense budgets—enor- 
mous. In some cases those enormous de- 
fense budgets are not in accordance with 
economic possibilities. And if we go on with 
our present methods, the defense budgets of 
the nations must rise every year—they will 
go up and up and up. They must. If you 
order a suit of clothes this year, you have to 
pay for it next year. In my country you pay 
for it the next day—I don't know what you 
do here. But the budget must go up. 

You see, a nation or a group of nations 
cannot afford to maintain in peacetime over 
a prolonged period the total forces needed to 
resist aggression—can't do it—not in peace- 
time. But that's what they're trying to do. 
And I am convinced myself that we've got 
to explore other methods, and we have got 
to explore methods that will give the neces- 
sary preparedness against sudden attack and 
will also give us a good organization for rapid 
mobilization and balance the whole of that 
with economic possibilities. 

You see, it is'nt just a question today of 
getting security. You've got to have pre- 
paredness, and real preparedness is neces- 
sary today as never before—real preparedness. 
Now, if you want preparedness and secu- 
rity over a prolonged period—your nation 
does or a group of nations wants that pre- 
paredness and security over a prolonged pe- 
riod—you've got to have a certain type of 
organization as a minimum, and I will sketch 
to you what in my view is the sort of or- 
ganization that you want—not in detail, but 
just an outline. What type of organization 
should we explore to try and get the thing 
right and balanced with economic possi- 
bilities? 

Well, the first thing is that a nation or 
group of nations have got to maintain in 
being in peacetime certain forces—small ac- 
tive forces in being in peacetime—ready to 
fight at any time and at a strength which is 
dependent on the national cost, That is the 
first thing. And the land forces which you 
have under those conditions must be trained 
for mobile war. And that means they must 
have a high percentage of long-service men, 
and it means that you must have a period 
of national service with the colors of at least 
2 years. You must. Now those forces, those 
small forces that you keep up in peace- 
time—they are the shield. They take the 
first shock and they cover the mobilization 
of the nation. 

Point No. 3: Behind the shield you've got 
to have a good mobilization plan which 


would enable the nation to spring to arms 
quickly to defend the national territory. 
Now that means that you've got to have in 
peacetime a good reserve organization. You 
must have it. And that reserve organization 
must exist, and it must carry out such train- 
ing every year as will insure that your reserve 
forces are fit to fight very soon, indeed, after 
they are mobilized. You see, national serv- 
ice is a great strain on a nation. You take 
the young men out of the factories and the 
workshops and off the farms and you put 
them into the military organization to be 
trained. When that is finished they go back 
into civil life. If you want to get the full 
dividend from that, from national service, 
you must insure that those men who are back 
in civil life, who are your reserves, are prop- 
erly organized. Your reserves must be prop- 
erly organized, and if they're not, you don't 
get the full dividend from national service. 

You here in the United States—you 
couldn't produce a well-trained National 
Guard division fit to go and fight under 
something about 6 months—maybe a little 
less, maybe a little more. I don’t quite 
know. But what's the good of that? While 
you are training your reserves the other side 
gets the advantage and then you're in for 
trouble. The nations have got to spring to 
arms quickly. In continental Europe it's 
much the same. No nation can produce a 
good reserve division, well trained and fit to 
fight, in under a matter of months, And 
that's no good. It isn't any good. And if 
we can’t do better than that, well then we're 
just wasting the money. 

A small shield in front, big reserves behind, 
which are organized, properly organized— 
and the war is won, mind you, not by the 
active forces you keep up in peacetime, 
which are small. The war is won by the na- 
tion in arms behind the shield which mobi- 
lizes and gets cracking quickly. 

Now then, of course, you naturally want a 
good logistic organization for all that, and 
you naturally want a good civil-defense or- 
ganization in the home country. But that's 
the sort of organization that we've got to 
move toward, in my view. Remember that 
the first shock is taken by the shield, and it 
is the organized reserves which come along 
and really do the business. And if the re- 
serves are not organized, you are wasting 
your money. That's my view. 

Now, it is clear from that that a nation 
has got to have a very good plan for rapid 
and effective mobilization. It’s got to. 

I'd like to say a word about air forces. You 
see, the dominant factor in war today is air 
power, and your air forces are the main 
striking weapon that you have at the begin- 
ning of a war. They are the main striking 
weapons at once. And therefor the neces- 
sary air forces have got to be kept at a high 
state of readiness and efficiency in peace- 
time. They must, and if they are not, they're 
no good. 

Now let’s sum up the reasons. I said that 
we weren't properly organized and I’ve now 
tried to show you why we aren't. Let's just 
sum that up. In my view, the reasons are— 
this is a summary: The West—we are the 
West—the West has no positive grand de- 
sign or master plan on a global basis either 
to win the cold war or to handle a hot war 
if it should come. And that word “if” is 
very important. I don't say “when,” I say 
“if"—if the hot war should come. We 
haven’t a plan to handle it on a global basis. 

Furthermore, the nations of the West are 
not properly geared to deal with modern 
conditions of almost continuous tension and 
cold war. That’s what you have today— 
continuous tension and cold war. That cold 
war could turn to a hot war very quickly, 
and the hot war could come on you without 
warning—it could. And we're not geared 
to handle that over a prolonged period of 
time. 

The present cold war has got to be handled 
on a global basis. It’s got to be. And it’s 
not. And that will be necessary in a future 
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hot war. It’s now global. It’s not NATO— 
it’s global, the whole thing. And we are not 
organized to deal with it. I musn’t keep you 
gentlemen too long, Got all that? Good 
stuff, this. Now wait a minute, we'll go on to 
some better. 

All that is rather destructive, you might 
think—rather destructive. I have said that 
the aims of the West are negative and de- 
fensive, and you may say, “Well, so far 
you've been negative yourself, and destruct- 
ive.” Now they are the positive and con- 
structive, and I will give you 6 points—6 
points which I reckon the West has got to 
get down to quickly as a matter of urgency. 
Six points. And where I say the “West,” it 
will be clear to you as I go along that I 
mean with the political chiefs of the West— 
the political chiefs. Now, what is the first 
need? I am going to give you six needs— 
really vital needs on the part of the West. 

The first need: Political unity—political 
unity and agreement on our problems and 
how to solve them. That’s the first need, 
and that’s absolutely vital. And without 
that political unity and agreement on the 
problems, all the military organizations are 
just hamstrung. They can't do anything 
without political unity. Now, there is some- 
times a tendency—I notice because I go 
traveling around a lot—but I notice a tend- 
ency to minimize the problems of other 
areas. 

For instance, to some people the problems 
of Western Europe appear quite simple. But 
if you live in continental Europe, as I do, 
you will soon realize that the problems of 
Western Europe are very highly complex, 
They are very far from simple. And we must 
not let disunity creep in—musn't let it. 

We used to have a great crusading spirit 
against aggression. That musn't die. You 
remember the unity that awoke when South 
Korea was invaded nearly 3 years ago— 
that musn't die. The nations of the West 
have got to define their aims in the cold war 
clearly. I would like to see the cold-war 
aims defined in ringing terms—in ringing 
terms, in a clarion call. These are the aims 
in the cold war—very clearly and beyond 
any possibility of doubt. I would then like 
to see the nations cooperate closely together 
to achieve their cold-war aims. That’s the 
first point. 

Now the second point, the second need: 
The second need is a central organization to 
direct the agreed political policy and military 
strategy on a global basis—on a global scale— 
& central organization to direct this global 
matter. Now, that organization should be 
quite small—and, when I say that, I really 
mean quite small—and could be. And 
around that central organization will be the 
regional organizations, of which NATO is one. 
NATO can’t handle this business. It’s got 
to be something else, and NATO is just a 
regional organization, and the need is a cen- 
tral one. 

Now the third need: The third need, hav- 
ing got your political agreement on the aim 
and your central organization to direct the 
aim, the third need is an agreed master plan 
to handle the present cold war—and to 
handle a future hot war, if ever it should 
burst upon us. And that master plan, or 
grand design, or whatever you would like 
to call it, it must be based on political, mili- 
tary, economic factors—it must be. We 
haven't got it. I've given you three things 
and you haven't got them, I told you this 
was good stuff. 

Now the fourth need: The fourth need 
is the closest possible linkup of interests— 
political, military, economic—between na- 
tional communities in geographical areas, 
A close link up between the national com- 
munities in any one geographical area. I 
do say we have to be a bit careful because 
national sovereignty and tradition and na- 
tional spirit must never be allowed to be 
submerged. On the other hand, you can't 
have true unity without some sacrifice. It 
is not possible, And a nation in this group 
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of nations in any geographical area, a nation 
has got to be prepared, if necessary, to make 


It's got to be, Now while 
you can have in a geographical area a fairly 
close integration in the economic sphere, I 
think you've got to be a bit careful about 
the same degree of integration when you 
come down to military forces, 

For instance, if you take coal and steel 
and iron and customs and excise, those sort 
of things, you are dealing with things which 
have no soul. They haven't got a soul. 
But when you come down to armies, you 
are dealing with men who have souls, and 
you know. very well, indeed, that victory in 
battle depends on that soul—depends on 
national spirit, on elan, on all that sort of 
thing. And once you tamper with that 
soul, the soul which is in this great num- 
ber of men in this army or whatever it is— 
once you tamper with that, you are liable 
to blunt the weapons—so you've got to be 
careful. What you can do with coal, steel, 
iron, and so on, is one thing, and what you 
can do with armies is not necessarily the 
same thing, not necessarily. 

Now the fifth need. The fifth need: Now 

it must be clear to you from what I've said 
today that the present NATO organiaztion is 
capable of very great improvement—that 
must be clear. It needs an overhaul— 
definitely. One of the objects of the over- 
haul should be to have less paper, less talk, 
more and quicker decisions, and more prac- 
tical action—that's what we want. 
The amount of paper that is in circula- 
tion today in NATO is simply terrific. It 
is not possible for any sane man to read 
more than half of it. And the other half 
isn’t worth reading. It’s terrific—I assure 
you it’s terrific. The whole organization is 
swamped—it’s swamped in a morass of com- 
mittees and conferences and talks. It's 
swamped. The wood is lost in the trees— 
you can't see the wood for the trees. And 
all the headquarters are far too big—cut 
the whole of it in half. Still too big—go 
right ahead. 

Now that organization, it wants certain 
focal points of decision established in this 
organization—focal points of decision. And 
at those focal points of decision you'll want 
men who've got the courage, the disposition, 
and they've got the drive to get things done, 
That's what you want. 

Now, having recognized this NATO organi- 
zation—it’s quite obvious to me that you've 
just all agreed with me—a primary task of 
the reborn organization, the primary task 
of it will be to get the NATO nations geared 
in such a way that they get preparedness 
and security over a prolonged period—a pro- 
longed period, you may have to—and get 
that balanced with economic possibilities. 
That's what is wanted—and I’m quite sure 
about it, and I hope I've made you clear 
what I think about it. 

I would like to see the paper all go. I 
didn’t know there was so much paper in the 
world, 

That’s the No. 5 need—now the No. 6 need, 
and the last. 

The sixth need is a pooling of resources— 
and allied solidarity. Now, if you have a de- 
fensive alliance, and if each nation in that 
defensive alliance wants self-sufficiency, what 
value do you get from the alliance? What 
value do you get? You get none. The whole 
object of a defensive alliance is to pool your 
resources, and that must be done. Now, if 
you pool your resources, there is always the 
risk that some ally might fail. Well, you 
must accept that risk—you'ye got to accept 
it. If you go into this alliance, you must 
accept that risk, He may fail you, but you 
hope he won't. 

But I can tell you—I've been in this racket 
some time—I can tell you that, unless you 
have mutual trust and confidence between 
the. nations, you really can't achieve any- 
thing. And it’s one thing for ministers and 
politicians to get around a table and sign a 


treaty and a pact—that’s one thing. It’s 
quite another thing to get that—the agreed 
principles which are all signed up around a 
table—it's another thing to get them trans- 
Tated into practical action. 

And I would say that all the treaties and 
pacts in the world are useless without mutual 
confidence—they’re useless unless the na- 
tions who sign them will subordinate their 
own interests for the common good. They're 
useless—and much better not waste your 
time by signing. Without the mutual con- 
fidence and the will to subordinate the in- 
terests of that nation for the common good, 
the thing is useless. 

That was No. 6 point, 

Now, gentlemen, I know it’s not been too 
bad really. I've dealt in a very short time 
with what's the trouble in the world today. 
Are we organized to meet that trouble? No. 
Why not? And then what are the things 
necessary to put this matter right. And I 
propose here to give you my notes. That's 
what I think, I've tried to speak to you 
gentlemen absolutely clearly, forcefully, and 
tell you exactly what I think. And I would 
like to say that I accept full and personal 
responsibility for everything I've said. And 
I am quite prepared to say it again whenever 
you like. 

Thank you very much, 


(Following are questions asked by mem- 
bers of the press club, and put by the chair- 
man of the meeting, and the answers of 
Viscount Montgomery.) 

Question. A number of questions deal with 
the European Defense Treaty—our members 
would like to know your views on it, the need 
for pushing it ahead, and how long it will 
take to get some good out of it in the 
of German troops organized into the NATO 
forces? 

Answer. I expected that one. Now, my 
views about this European Defense Organi- 
zation is this: That this treaty has got to 
go through—it’s got to. It's got to be rati- 
fied. If you don't ratify it, you cannot get 
a German contribution to western defense. 
And you know well enough, as a matter of 
geography, that if you have a shield, a shield 
out in front of you, the German contribu- 
tion is in the middle of that shield, And 
you must have it. Otherwise, your shield 
has a great blank in it. 

And if Western Germany is part of West- 
ern Europe, you cannot defend Western Eu- 
rope without the German contribution. It's 
essential. It’s essential. And the European 
Defense Treaty—sometimes called for short 
the European Army section—was brought 
into being for that purpose. 

Now, it’s my view that this thing has 
got to be started, and I think these days 
that the great tendency to try and get the 
thing absolutely right before launching it— 
that’s no good. You never get anything 
right to start with in these days—look at 
all the stuff that’s going through. None of 
it’s ever right—none of it’s right. But the 
thing is to get it launched. I want to see 
this European Treaty thing launched. Let's 
push it off into the river and then let it 
gradually develop in the right way. If you 
put some good chaps in charge of it—Chief 
of Staff of the European Army and some good 
political people—they’ll get it right. But if 
you go arguing now as to whether this or 
that or that, you'll never get the damn thing 
launched at all. 

Now you gentlemen can do it. Tou are 
people of immense importance—you in- 
fluence millions, I influence nobody unless 
by something I say here today. Get the 
damn thing launched and push it, you chaps, 
push it along. Push it over. The French 
must ratify it. They must. They produced 
this thing and they must jolly well ratify 
it. Now the thing today is a bit wobbly, and 
It’s my view that at this moment, when the 
thing is a bit wobbly, the British must Jump 
into it with two feet—that’s my opinion, 
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(This will probably go back to Whitehall, I 
suppose.) I consider that the British nation, 
the British people, must push this thing 
along and do everything possible they can to 
help it short ot actually joining the club 
that they can’t, not actually join the club— 
but they must get in with two feet and help 
to push it along. They must. Does that an- 
swer the question? 

Question. What are your own thoughts on 
point No. 3, the main helm that is needed 
in the master plan to win the cold war and 
thus avoid a hot war? 

Answer. If you want to boil me down to 
one point, which I suppose you do, I would 
say the real thing that’s necessary is political 
guidance from the politicians. That’s what 
is wanted. And there isn't any. There isn’t 
any. If you gentlemen can tell me what is 
the agreed political aim in the Far East, 
I'll be very glad to know it. I can’t tell you 
the answer to that and you can’t tell me— 
there isn’t one. And it's absolutely nonsense, 
What’s the good of going on in this damn 
silly way? Let’s get political guidance from 
the politicians. Is that clear? : 

Question. Where in this world of bureau- 
crats do you find men with the courage to 
make decisions, and then how do you pre- 
vent their crucifixion? 

Answer, Well, you’ve got plenty here in 
the United States. I've got a lot of very 
good friends here in the States—very good 
indeed. I'm not prepared to admit that the 
free nations haven't got a certain number 
of very good guys who can do this task. 
The thing is, there are far too many people 
on the job—half of them are no good. What 
you want is a smaller number of very good 
chaps. That's what you want on this game. 
There are too many cooks—too many. The 
soup is quite tasteless from a multiplicity 
of cooks—too many. Let's have fewer peo- 
ple and get on with the job. If we're going 
to admit that we haven't got amongst the 
300 or 400 million people of the Western na- 
tions a few good chaps who'll give some de- 
cisions, well, then, God help us. That’s all 
I say. 

Question. Was Korea a mistake? 

Answer. That is an entirely political ques- 
tion. It has nothing whatever to do with me. 
We soldiers do what we are told by our politi- 
cal chiefs—when we can get to know what 
they want. It has nothing to do with me— 
that's a fact, nothing whatever to do with 
me. The soldier goes to war and uses the 
military machine when his political chief 
tells him to. That's all there is to it. And 
if the political chief tell him to, well then 
the soldier gets on with it. Isn't that right? 
There you are. 

Question. Do you consider the NATO air 
strength in being, plus air strength planned, 
is adequate to meet the foe in the air? 

Answer. Well, of course, I don't think that 
you'll ever get a soldier to admit that he’s 
got enough stuff—he always wants a little 
more. I would say that one of the real im- 
portant things, if world war should come, 
would be allied airpower. That would be 
one of the very important things. The air- 
power that is being built up now in Central 
Europe and under one of your officers, Gen- 
eral Norstad [Commander in Chief of Allied 
Air Forces in Europe], is coming along— 
coming along. If you were to say to me that 
it is inadequate today, I would say, well 
nothing is ever adequate. 

It’s coming along very nicely and one 
hopes that it will grow and develop and so 
on. I regard that as one of the key things, 
that this Allied airpower should be good, 
adequate, ready, and effective in peacetime. 
And it’s all coming along very nicely in ac- 
cordance with plans. Of course, big air forces 
in peacetime are very expensive, especially 
jet forces—use a lot of fuel and cost a lot 
of money. 

It’s just got to be balanced with economic 
possibilities as to how big the air forces can 
be in peacetime—that’s all dovetailed into 
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what I’ve said was the type of organization 
we need—certain forces existing in peace- 
time, certain in reserves. But if the air 
forces are too much in reserve, they are not 
ready when you want to fight. So the an- 
swer to that question is that they are all 
eoming along very nicely, growing, growing 
gradually—the air forces. F 

Question. On a previous visit, you showed 
a great interest in getting the Spanish troops 
into the European defense. How do you feel 
about it now? 

Answer. I’m always prepared to have fight- 
ing with me, if I have to go fighting, any 
troops who like to join the party. As to 
whether Spain comes into this party has 
nothing whatever to do with me. Nothing. 
We soldiers take what we are given. We 
are given the military forces of certain na- 
tions. If the politicians want to give us 
some forces of other nations, they will do it. 
And as to whether Spain should come into 
the NATO organization has nothing what- 
ever to do with me. If you gentlemen think 
they ought to, you must write articles about 
it—I have no doubt that will be all right. 

Question. How much will the tactical 
atomic bomb alter NATO plans for the de- 
fense of Western Europe? 

Answer. I imagine that the atomic weapon 
is a very powerful weapon if properly used. 
It will undoubtedly help us to do our job 
better. Naturally, it’s got to be worked in 
with all the other weapons, and you can 
say that undoubtedly the possession of the 
atomic tactical weapon will be a great asset 
if we have to fight against aggression— 
there’s no question about it. Exactly how 
much has not yet been proved, but that will 
emerge in due course, 


Educational Television in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an open letter to 
the California Legislature written by Ar- 
thur Robinson, of Volcano, Calif., a 
member of the board of directors of the 
North-Central California Association for 
Educational Television. The letter ap- 
peared in the Amador Ledger, a Jackson 
(Calif.) newspaper, and the publishers, 
who are vitally interested in educational 
TV, are making reprints of the letter 
which will be sent to every member of 
the State legislature. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 
An OPEN LETTER TO THE CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE 

GENTLEMEN: I write very respectfully—out 
of a high-compression feeling of urgency— 
to express the hope you will act favorably 
on the bills now before you which would 
make educational television a functioning 
reality in this State. 

As a trustee of the one-room school here 
in this old ghost town and also as the found- 
ing president of the Amador County School 
Trustees Association, I have been deeply in- 
terested in educational television for sev- 
eral years; and although we here in the 
mountain country are at the end of the TV 
line, so to speak, I have nevertheless actively 
supported the movement for educational 
television virtually from the beginning— 
knowing, or at least hoping, that the school 


kids in these remote mountain areas would 
ultimately be benefited by the use of this 
incalculably potent new medium as a teach- 
ing tool in the classroom. 

I have made an intensive study of what 
educational television is, what it can do, what 
it will not do, and what it will actually cost; 
and like you I am concerned with getting 
the greatest possible mileage out of the 
school-tax dollar while at the same time 
equally interested in providing our teachers 
with the most effective ways and means oi 
educating our youngsters. 

Last week, during the question-and- an- 
swer period following a panel discussion of 
educational television, I was asked by a 
somewhat angry parent just who was oppos- 
ing it, and I answered: “Only those who don’t 
really understand it.” 

To me, it’s one of those rare issues which— 
again, if understood—should be approved by 
the legislature without a single dissenting 
vote, To reject it, in my opinion, would in a 
sense be tantamount to rejecting the use of 
the X-ray in hospitals, the microscope in re- 
search, and radar and the new giant tele- 
scopes in all their applications—and—the 
infinite possibilities of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

About 30 million so-called adults failed to 
vote in the last Presidential election. Ob- 
viously, education had something to do with 
their shocking delinquency in the primary 
responsibility of ordinary citizenship. 

Approximately half of the hospital facili- 
ties of the country are devoted to persons 
with mentally disordered personalities. Ob- 
viously, education has something to do with 
this, too. 

“We stand,” Governor Warren has said, “on 
the threshold of a new era in education.” 

Said Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric and former Mobilizer of Na- 
tional Defense, in a statement entitled “A 
Businessman Speaks About Educational Tel- 
evision”: “I urge the support of educational 
television by every man and woman who has 
serious consideration for this Nation’s fu- 
ture and for the future of their children.” 

About 2,000 years ago the philosopher, 
Publius Syrus, said: “Only the ignorant de- 
spise education.” 

The Cyclops of Homeric legend had only 
one eye in the middle of their forehead. Ed- 
ucational television can be the third eye and 
ear of an improving and better civilization 
than this poor, tormented old world has ever 
known. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has reserved 114 television channels for this 
State. Of this total, 106 are for commercial 
television. Only 8 are for nonprofit, educa- 
tional purposes. Surely, 106 channels ought 
to be enough to serve the legitimate interests 
of commercial television in the field of en- 
tertainment, news coverage, and so forth. 

But the FCC has set a deadline for action. 
That deadline is June 2. And Paul Walker, 
the chairman of the FCC, has said over and 
over again that failure to take appropriate 
action by June 2 may result in the irre- 
trievable loss forever of the 8 channels re- 
served for educational television. 

Speaking to a national conference of school 
administrators in Atlantic City recently Mr. 
Walker warned: “I fear you may find this 
year of grace the shortest year of your lives.” 

Obviously, to ask the FCC for an exten- 
sion beyond June 2 would be to take an un- 
necessary risk. What really needs to be done 
can be done at this session of the legisla- 
ture. To procrastinate would be to gamble 
with the educational welfare of our kids. 

So, gentlemen, you are confronted with an 
emergency—and deadline—of historic impor- 
tance. You are also confronted with an op- 
portunity that occurs not just once in a life- 
time but once, only, in history. Clearly, it 
would be a tragedy beyond all words if these 
enormously valuable 8 channels should be 
allowed to go by default to commercial tele- 
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vision and thereby add to the 106 channels 
which have already been reserved for busi- 
ness purposes. As parents as well as legis- 
lators, I ask you if it is reasonable and in 
the public interest to deny your own kids 
and the children of your constituents, and 
their teachers, the use of the greatest teach- 
ing tool since the invention of the printing 
press? 

All of us—and I include the commercial 
telecasters—have a grave responsibility to 
the children of today and generations to 
come. To procrastinate, to remain inert in 
the face of our clear and immediate obliga- 
tion to them would be to put them behind 
the eight-ball. None of us—even in the fu- 
tile role of Monday Morning Quarterbacks— 
will be given a chance to second guess his- 
tory, or our consciences, if we fail to cope, 
quickly and resourcefully, with the exigen- 
cies of this or-else emergency. 

Now, just what is meant by the term edu- 
cational television“? 

Well, first of all, it's not to be confused in 
any way with commercial television. The 
programs would be strictly educational. 
Period. They would not be entertainment 
as such. Educational Television is simply 
audio-visual education extended to the nth 
degree of usefulness. Children do not all 
learn at the same rate. Natural aptitudes 
vary. By reaching their minds through their 
eyes and ears the gaps or differentials in their 
purely mental capacities are narrowed so 
that all learn at more nearly the same rate, 
Exhaustive tests have proven that children 
not only learn faster this way but also re- 
member longer. 

Educational television would also bring 
specially trained teachers with special skills 
into every classroom, thus lightening the 
teaching loads of already overloaded teach- 
ers. And it would enable teachers to take 
extension courses in their homes instead of 
going to the expense of traveling and living 
away from home during the summer. And 
with an “electronic blackboard” in every 
school, such master teachers as, for example, 
Professor Einstein, Arturo Toscannini, the 
Mayo brothers, and other outstanding au- 
thorities in all the fields of American life, 
culture, and industry could come into every 
classroom. Educational television would 
also enable parents to see what was actually 
going on in the schools and so put an end, 
once and for all, to unreasonable criticism 
of what the teachers are doing and how the 
school tax dollar is actually being spent. Our 
educational system would function virtually 
in a fishbowl. 

What would educational television cost? 

Well, the 8 channels are themselves worth 
at least $25 million. They'd cost nothing. 

Last December Governor Warren called a 
2-day statewide conference on educational 
television in Sacramento which was attended 
by almost 3,000 people. A 100-page brochure 
was prepared for and distributed to those 
who attended the conference. The brochure 
contained facts, figures, and research mate- 
rial. What follows is a breakdown—in 
easy-to-understand terms—of the ice-cold 
statistics in that thoroughly annotated bro- 
chure: 

The present market value of what the 
channels alone are worth is more than 12 
times what it would cost to build and equip 
all 8 channels. (Engineers have estimated 
this to be $2 million.) On a per capita basis 
of the State’s population all 8 stations would 
cost not dollars but only 17 cents. (Multiply 
the State’s population of 11,500,000 by 17 
cents and the answer is a little less than 
$2 million.) To build 1 station, on the same 
per capita basis, would cost only 2 cents, 
And for what it costs to build just 1 modern 
elementary school 2 stations could be built 
and equipped but, instead of reaching only 
a few hundred kids in a single neighborhood, 
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those 2 stations could serve tens of thou- 
sands. 

The other day President Eisenhower said 
that “a modern brick school in more than 30 
cities” could be built for the cost of 1 mod- 
ern heavy bomber, In other words, 60 edu- 
dational television stations could be built 
and equipped for the same amount. And, 
of course, the stations would last longer, 

Finally, it costs less to build and equip a 
station for educational television than it 
does to build just 1 mile of State highway. 

The costs of educational television, you 
see, have been distorted out of the perspec- 
tive of reality by confusing educational tele- 
vision with the costs of commercial tele- 
vision. History has never presented the peo- 
ple of this State with such an educational 
opportunity at bargain-basement rates. 

As to operating costs: 

No Hollywood stars, or high-priced direc- 
tors, writers, sets, or technicians would he 
necessary. Good programs could be kine- 
scoped and used year after year on the 
same educational levels. Thus the produc- 
tion costs would diminish in time. The Ford 
Foundation has already endowed an ex- 
change library of kinescoped films. Pro- 
grams could be produced by specially trained 
or talented educators. College students tak- 
ing courses in drama, radio, and television 
could be utilized as studio technicians and 
many other ways. The content of the pro- 
grams would be determined precisely as cur- 
ricula are now formulated. There would be 
local autonomy, exactly as there now is. 
Because each station would serve many 
schools, these schools would naturally co- 
operate. Policy would be made and con- 
trolled by them at the grassroots level, It’s 
all as simple as that. 

In short, educational television should be 
_financed and used as an integral part of the 
_overall, existing educational system. It 

would merely activate, improve, and supple- 
ment the present teaching program by using 
a new and incalculably valuable teaching 
tool. 

Would it compete with commercial tele- 
vision? 

Of course not. The business of commer- 
cial television is business. The business of 

_education is education. Do the kids now 
listen to commercial programs while they 
are in school? And how much purchasing 
power have they? For bubble gum, only. 

I have emphasized the kids because, as an 
elementary school trustee, my interest has 
been mainly in them. But educational tele- 
vision can be used with equal effectiveness 
in the high schools, colleges, and in the field 
of adult education. Even so, the progrems 
would be specialized and beamed at limited 
audiences. So not even these programs 
would be competing with commercial tele- 
vision for mass audiences. 

Gentlemen, you have the necessary facts. 
There are enabling bills before you, awaiting 
action. To allow bills of such historic im- 
portance to be buried in committee during 
an end-of-a-session snarl is a profoundly 
serious breach of duty and integrity. To kill 
them by slow motion would have the net 
effect of embalming the educational welfare 
of the kids of this and future generations— 
a responsibility which I'm sure no legislator 
acting in god faith would lightly assume. 

Betray the kids—and you will be held re- 
sponsible by a lot of men and women voters 
who once were school kids themselves. 

And they will know how to evaluate what 
you do or don’t do—at this session, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR ROBINSON, 
Board of Directors, North-Central Cali- 
fornia Association for Educational 
Television (representing 13 coun- 
ties). 
VOLCANO, CALIF, 


Lawrence M. Judd Becomes Governor of 
American Samoa—Inauguration Part 
of Flag Day Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present herewith messages 
and speeches that marked the inaugura- 
tion of Lawrence M. Judd, of Hawaii, as 
Governor of American Samoa: 


APRIL 16, 1953, 


MESSAGE To GOv. LAWRENCE M. Jupp FROM 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DOUGLAS MCKAY 


Heartiest congratulations to you and 
warmest greetings to the people of American 
Samoa on your inauguration as Governor. 
For many years you rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the people of Hawaii and have main- 
tained an active interest in American Samoa. 
You are thus highly qualified for the task 
which you now undertake and are deserving 
of the trust, confidence, and support of the 
Samoan people. It is signficant that your 
inauguration should fall on Flag Day, for 
this is a day commemorating the bond of 
loyalty and affection between Samoans and 
other Americans which has existed for 53 
years, and a day too for rededication to the 
achievement of those ideals in which we 
share a common faith. The goal of self- 
government for Samoans is attainable and 
deserves the best efforts of all concerned. 
It win be achieved as readily as Samoans 
demonstrate their ability to exercise wisely 
the powers of self-government. Of course 
self-government, to be fully realized, must 
be accompanied by advances toward a self- 
supporting economy, and we are confident 
that these advances can be made with the 
determined effort of the people aided as 
necessary by their government. This De- 
partment will fully support the efforts of the 
people and Government of American Samoa 
toward these goals. I trust that with God's 
help our joint efforts will be successful for 
the everlasting benefit of the Samoan peo- 
ple. As you undertake leadership in this 
noble effort, you and Mrs. Judd have my best 
wishes for success and happiness. 


APRIL 17, 1953. 
Hon, DoudLAs McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your message was read at the inaugural 
ceremonies held this morning. The people 
of American Samoa deeply appreciate your 
greetings and expression of the ideals to be 
achieved. I thank you for the trust and 
confidence you have placed in me and shall 
endeavor to fully meet the task I am now 
undertaking. Mrs. Judd joins me in thank- 
ing you for the best wishes you have 
extended, 

LAWRENCE M. Jupp, 
Governor of American Samoa, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF HON. LAWRENCE M. 
Jupp, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA, 
APRIL 17, 1953 
I extend my warmest greetings to the 

people of American Samoa—all of you. I 

feel that I have, in a sense, come down to 

you, because you are the cousins of the 

Hawaiians, whom I know well. There are 

no greater people on earth than the Polyne- 

sians, to which great family you both be- 
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long. I have in times past served the Ha- 
waiians, as faithfully as I could, and I shall 
strive to serve you just as faithfully. 

I pledge you that the first principle of my 
administration shall be that the interests 
of the Samoans are paramount. This is your 
home, your native land, a part of that great 
nation which embraces us all. I call upon 
all Samoans to help me to lay a firm found- 
ation for their political, economic and social 
advancement. To that end I shall require 
of all employees of the government their 
loyal, efficient and faithful service. 

I said that I know the Hawaiians well, 
and through them yourselves. I am proud 
of my background of association with the 
Polynesians. My grandparents came to 
Hawaii in 1828. My grandfather served the 
Kingdom of Hawaii in several very important 
capacities. My own father was born in 
Hawaii. In turn, he served Hawaii also, 
notably as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, I also was born in Hawaii. I have 
served the Territory as its governor, by ap- 
pointment of President Hoover, and also as 
a Territorial senator. I tell you of these 
things because I want you to understand 
fully that I have had much experience with 
the Polynesian people. I shall strive to ad- 
minister your affairs just as faithfully as I 
did the affairs of the people of Hawaii. 

We have our difficult times ahead. There 
are problems now, problems which vex a 
proud, happy people like yourselves. But we 
shall solve them. We shall work together— 
you and I—and we shall overcome these 
troubles, God being our helper. I want the 
people of American Samoa to cooperate with 
me and with the agencies of the Govern- 
ment. And I, in turn, pledge you my solemn 
word that I shall strive to provide for you 
the fullest measure of efficient and friendly 
government service. 

The administration of government has 
been disjointed here, by a succession of ap- 
pointments and other dislocations. Now we 
hope that these things are past, that we may 
enter upon a smoothly flowing, continuous 
administration. Working together, we can 
form here a social and governmental frame- 
work which will be capable of bringing your 
talents, your ambitions and your energies 
directly to bear on the tasks lying ahead, I 
Tully realize that progress may be slow, and 
I ask you, too, to bear this in mind. We 
must be patient—in the language of the 
Hawallans—hoomanawaanul. 

There is one other thing. The world is 
troubled these days; the times are out of 
joint. Our Government in Washington 
needs the loyal, patriotic help of all of us. 
I know that the Government can count on 
you for this, because American Samoa has 
always demonstrated its devotion to the 
principles of Americanism. Working to- 
gether, striving for a just cause, which is 
the happiness and freedom of all peoples, we 
shall succeed—we cannot fail. 


District GOVERNOR LE'IATO’S ADDRESS AT INAU= 
GURATION OF GOVERNOR JUDD 

We are gathered here today, to attend and 
to witness, a significant and important occa- 
sion, the inauguration of the new Governor 
of American Samoa, the Honorable Lawrence 
N. Judd, who is now the fourth governor for 
us, since the Interior Department took over 
the administration. Though inaugurating a 
governor, is not an unusual event in the 
history of American Samoa, we must, how- 
ever, regard it as a sacred event and a solemn 
ceremony. It is not what we see, do or say 
here that counts as important, but it is the 
cause and the spirit of our being here, as well 
as our feelings towards the occasion, and 
how we revere it. 

Governor Judd, I greet you in the name 
of the people of American Samoa, and I know 
of no other fitting and sweeter word to 
welcome you, than your own native “aloha,” 
and I now extend to you its equivalence in 
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our language and our native tongue—our 
hearty and friendly “talofa!’ Because you 
are a native of Hawaii by heart, by interest, 
by love and by domicile; and because the 
Hawaiians and the Samoans are closely 
related historically and racially, their cul- 
tural problems alike, we further greet and 
welcome you as a “Kamaaina.” 

When the news came to us, that you had 
been appointed by Washington to be our 
governor, we thanked God for guiding the 
authorities in their selection of a governor 
for us. Inasmuch as you were governor for 
the Hawaiian people for a period of time, 
under which administration the people were 
happy and contented, prosperous and suc- 
cessful, we look upon your governorship as 
a blessing. 

With a full understanding of our prob- 
lems, our needs, as well as our weaknesses, 
aggrandized by your experience and ability 
in dealing with Polynesian people, we are 
convinced that you have come fully prepared 
and equipped to become our governor, our 
leader, our benefactor, and our guardian, 
during all the time you are going to be 
with us. 

We pledge our allegiance to you. We shall 
give you our full support and cooperation. 
On the other hand, we look forward to your 
sound advice and expert guidance in all mat- 
ters of government. We certainly do hope 
that you will keep in mind that we are just 
novices in governmental affairs, and espe- 
cially in our struggle toward self-govern- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you in the 
name of the people of American Samoa, for 
accepting the position to be our governor 
and, at the same time, pray the Almighty 
to pour on you His choicest gifts, so that 
you may govern the people of American 
Samoa, now entrusted under your care, with 
wisdom, kindness, and benevolence. 

Ia manuia ma ia soifua. 


— 


ADDRESS or DISTRICT GOVERNOR LETULI AT 
INAUGURATION OF GOVERNOR JUDD AND FLAG 
Day, APRIL 17, 1953 


Your Excellency Governor and Mrs. Judd, 
department heads of the Government, Para- 
mount Chiefs and High Talking Chiefs of 
Tutuila, Fa’atui and To’oto’o of Manu’a, 
Chiefs and Talking Chiefs, Servants of God, 
and the people of American Samoa, welcome 
and greetings to all, 

Today is a most significant occasion as 
there are two important events facing us this 
morning. Firstly, the inauguration of our 
new Governor, His Excellency Governor Law- 
rence Judd who as we are fully aware, is in 
fact a well qualified and a capable leader for 
Samoa; secondly, the commemoration of the 
53d anniversary of the Raising of the United 
States Flag over our green mountains in 
Tutuila a little over one-half of a century 
ago. Coming together, I consider these 
events most heartening and hopeful and be- 
lieve sincerely that history will find today a 
day of outstanding importance, 

We were very proud when we overheard a 
news from Washington that Your Excellency 
have been officially appointed as our new 
Governor. We also are extremely happy to 
know that you have a good background of 
experience with the affairs of the people 
in the Polynesian Islands. We learned that 
since you were an appointed Governor in 
Hawaii during the past years. Your in- 
terest in the affairs of our people invite us 
to rely upon your good administration and 
your consideration of our customs and tradi- 
tions, and we trust that you would not mind 
us looking at you as our main harbor light 
to guide us to a good passage into a harbor 
of usefulness for our people through your 
just and sound administration, and we are 
further confident that you, through your 
high qualifications for the present task which 
you are facing, and with our belief that your 
Kindness and generosity will be a part of your 
decisions for all the problems that come to 
you in your administration, and that we 


may walk with you, a trusted friend. In all 
frankness, the Samoan people continue to 
harbor some fear that their rights and pro- 
tection from outside interference with their 
lands and customs are not yet fully safe- 
guarded. 

May God be with you, and may the climate 
of Samoa be salutary for your health and 
that of Mrs. Judd during your tour of duty 
here. 

To my fellowmen, there is no way for us 
to reach a goal of success, unless we, the 
Samoans will show our good efforts of work- 
ing together, shoulder to shoulder, so that 
we can always cooperate and to assist our 
new Governor during the undertaking of his 
leadership in our territory—and if we do— 
undoubtedly, Samoa of tomorrow will be 
prosperous, 

May your new administration Governor 
Judd be a successful one. Manuia le Faletua 
o Mrs, Judd, manuia le malo and the people 
of American Samoa, 

Soifua. 


INAUGURAL SERVICE OF GOVERNOR JUDD AND 
FLAG-RAISING DAY, TUTUILA AND AUNU'U, 
APRIL 17, 1953 


(Speech by District Governor Lefiti, Ta'u 
Manu'a) 
To the Honorable and Lady Judd, greet- 


ings. 

Congratulations to His Excellency the 
Governor, 

Congratulations to the various heads of 
departments, 

Congratulations to the district governors 
and county chiefs. 

Congratuations to the “Faipule”—the hon- 
orable members of the Legislative Council of 
American Samoa, 

Greetings to the business representatives, 
missionaries, and pastors of all ecclesiastical 
denominations. 

Greetings to all my beloved countrymen 
and friends gathered here today. 

We are at hand on two great and important 
events in the highlights of our history: 

We have at first the inaugural ceremony of 
our new Governor and secondly the com- 
memoration of the day upon which the flag 
of the great nation of the United States 
was hoisted over the islands of Tutuila and 
Aunu’u. 

We offer praise to God for the beauty 
around us; and especially for the significance 
of this day. It is His grace through which 
we have attained this day and His peace by 
which all mankind has benefited. 

We are indeed stirred within our hearts 
for the joy with which we are witnesses to 
the oath and declaration made by our new 
Governor upon whose shoulders now rest the 
great responsibility—that of father of Amer- 
ican Samoa, 

I can recall and fittingly quote an old and 
true saying: “Thou art blessed of the Lord 
for thou hast performed great things and in 
which thou hast conquered.” 

I extend to you heartiest congratulations. 
May your governorship over American Sa- 
moa be blessed. Samoa prays for prosperity 
and hopes that your leadership be as of clear 
pure springs from which its people shall 
drink of your justice and integrity. 

We trust that the Lord will shower bless- 
ings on you and may His mercy be with you 
always. 

My fellow Samoans, my people, let us turn 
to and work together with our Governor in 
the true spirit of cooperation for the progress 
of our government and the prosperity of our 
race. 

I express sincere appreciation for the fore- 
sight by which our forefathers granted the 
cession of these islands to the United States 
and to welcome the solid protection offered 
by this mighty nation and which event we 
are this day gathered to commemorate, 

I again wish our Governor and Lady Judd 
every success and happiness; and to this 
flag day I conclude by saying: “Ia Manuia.” 

Soifua, 
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Prayer Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 100th General Assem- 
bly of Ohio calling on the schools of 
Ohio to invoke prayer as a part of each 
day’s program. 

The resolution was introduced by my 
good friend, Representative Patrick J. 
Dunn, of Tuscarawas County. 


Resolution calling on the schools of Ohio to 
invoke prayer as a part of each day’s 
program 
Whereas in a day and hour of approach- 

ing crisis in world affairs, it becomes more 

and more apparent that we should resort to 
spiritual values as a foundation upon which 
lies our only hope in salvaging for our youth 

a guiding impulse for the building of to- 

morrow; and 
Whereas by inculcating in our youth the 

lasting values that a faith and trust in a 

divine providence will serve as a guiding 

beam in steering our youth in building a 

character fit to cope with the problems 

of the future; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the House 
of Representatives of the 100th General As- 
sembly of Ohio hereby deem that the in- 

terests of youth will be best served by im- 

planting in them a sense of dependence on 

spiritual values as a guide of life and to 
that end hereby call upon the authorities of 

the schools of Ohio to invoke prayer as a 

part of each day’s program; and be it fur- 

ther r 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the house of 

Representatives transmit a copy of this res- 

olution to the superintendent of public in- 

struction for promulgation among the schools 
of Ohio. 
Patrick J, DUNN, 
STRASBURG, OHIO. 


Trade Regulation and Pricing Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein an explanation 
of the draft of the bill which I intro- 
duced today to promote competition by 
clarifying laws relating to trade regu- 
lation and pricing methods or policies, 
and for other purposes: 

EXPLANATION OF DRAFT OF BILL—GENERAL 

STRUCTURE AND PURPOSES 

The uncertainty and confusion which 
exists as to the legality of pricing practices 
involving freight absorption and delivered 
prices and the pressing need for remedial 
legislation were comprehensively treated by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the Interim Report, dated 
March 11, 1949, on the Committee’s Study of 
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Federal Trade Commission Pricing Policies. 
Thereafter Senate bill 1008 offering partial 
relief was passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress. The bill, however, was vetoed by the 
President on June 16, 1950. The recent deci- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
National Lead case, which was announced 
on January 12, 1953, has made the need for 
congressional action even more urgent and 
has emphasized the importance of legislation 
somewhat broader in scope than Senate bill 
1008. 

The proposed bill is drafted as a general 
statute interpretive of all the trade-regula- 
tion statutes, rather than as a section by 
section amendment of the various statutes, 
The reasons for this approach are twofold: 
first, the problems being dealt with are not 
limited to any one of the present statutes; 
and second, a section by section amendment 
of the existing statutes would invite pro- 
posals for additional amendments which, al- 
though perhaps desirable, probably would 
delay, and might create obstacles to, the 
passage of any legislation, 

The primary purpose of the proposed bill 
is the clarification of the trade-regulation 
statutes. This is accomplished in section 
2 (b)—defining “price” and “pricing method 
or policy”; section 3 (a)—establishing the 
legality of uniform pricing, zone pricing, 
competitive freight equalization, pickup 
allowances limited to the seller's savings in 
transportation costs, and additional charges 
limited to the seller’s increased transporta- 
tion costs on less-than-carload shipments; 
and section 3 (b)—providing that the con- 
current use of the same or similar prices or 
pricing methods or policies shall not be un- 
lawful per se, or, without a fair preponder- 
ance of other evidence, sufficient to sustain 
a finding of illegality. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the proposed bill are 
necessary in order to provide relief from 
existing judgments and orders prohibiting 
conduct lawful under sections 2 and 3 of 
the bill, and to bar possible claims based 
upon such conduct occurring prior to the 
enactment of the proposed bill. The statute 
of limitations contained in section 6 of the 
draft will eliminate the present confusion 
as to the period of limitations applicable 
to suits and proceedings brought under the 
trade-regulation statutes. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 

Section 1. Declaration of purpose and 
policy: 

The recent cases dealing with geographic 
pricing have created uncertainties in the 
minds of both businessmen and lawyers as 
to the legality of all pricing practices other 
than that of strict f. o. b. mill pricing. The 
conflicting pronouncements and vacillating 
policies of the Government agencies charged 
with the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
have added to these uncertainties? The 
fact remains, however, that a seller can effec- 
tively compete in distant markets only by 
absorbing freight to the extent necessary to 
overcome the transportation advantages en- 
joyed by his more favorably located com- 
petitors. The present status of the law 
actually serves as a deterrent rather than an 
incentive to competition because it encour- 
ages regional monopolies by making it difi- 
cult and dangerous—if not impossible—for 
@ manufacturer to absorb freight so as to 
permit him to compete outside of the local 
market in which he enjoys a freight advan- 
tage. 

While the immediate objective of the pro- 
posed bill is the clarification of the trade- 
regulation statutes, the end result to be 


28. Doc. 27, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 

2In the matter of National Lead Co. et al., 
FTC Docket No. 5253. i 

3See the Interim Report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on the Committee’s Study of Federal 
Trade Commission Pricing Policies, pp. 45-63, 
inclusive. 


obtained is more competition in commerce 
brought about by the removal of the artifi- 
cial restraints imposed by recent administra- 
tive and judicial constructions of the trade- 
regulation statutes. The declaration of pur- 
pose and policy which sets forth these ob- 
jectives may be of assistance in construing, 
and in sustaining the constitutionality of, 
the proposed legislation. 

Sec. 2. Definitions: 

The term “trade regulation statutes” is de- 
fined to include all of the acts which have 
any bearing on geographic pricing. The term 
“antitrust laws” is not used because it has 
a narrower scope and, for example, does not 
include the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
The statutes identified in the order referred 
to in the bill are: The Sherman Act, the 
antitrust sections of the Wilson Tariff Act, 
the Expediting Act, the Clayton Act, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and amendments thereto. 
While the proposed statute is most directly 
concerned with the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, the “con- 
scious parallel action” doctrine set forth in 
the Rigid Conduit case,“ and the recently 
enunciated theories of the Federal Trade 
Commission? as to implied or tacit con- 
spiracy, demonstrate the imperative necessity 
of dealing with this doctrine as well as the 
freight problem and hence the need for in- 
cluding both the Sherman Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act within the defini- 
tion of “trade-regulation statutes.” Sec. 
tion 3 (b) of the proposed statute prescribes 
a rule applicable to all trials, and, therefore, 
the Expediting Act, dealing with 3-judge 
trials of antitrust cases, is included in the 
definition. 

The term “price” is defined so as to ex- 
clude any possible application of the mill 
net concept in such a way as to require 
f. o. b. mill pricing. (The bill, of course, 
would permit f. o. b. mill pricing.) The 
rejection of a “mill net” definition of the 
term “price” at the time of the enactment 
of the Robinson-Patman Act strongly indi- 
cates that Congress never contemplated that 
the term “price” should be construed as 
meaning the seller’s mill net. Nevertheless, 
the Federal Trade Commission, at least until 
the congressional investigation of its poli- 
cies following the Cement Institute decision,’ 
repeatedly sought to impose its mill-net the- 
ory. The Cement Institute case now affords 
strong support for the Commissions view. 
The test of price discrimination should be in- 
equality of treatment of buyers—not the 
comparative profits of the seller on different 
sales. 

The businessman today who desires to 
compete in markets outside the area in 
which his plant happens to be located must 
necessarily be able to deliver his product into 
such outside areas on a basis which will per- 
mit him to sell at a price at least as low as 
the competitor situated in such area is of- 
fering competitive products to the trade. 
Otherwise, he will be undersold and unable 
to compete and the local manufacturer will 
enjoy a monopoly in his area solely by rea- 
son of the happenstance of geography. The 
outside competitor cannot possibly get into 
this market on any basis equaling that of 
the local manufacturer unless he can law- 
fully absorb sufficient freight to permit him 
to do so. This dilemma confronts both the 
small and the large manufacturer but ob- 
viously weighs heavier upon the small single 
plant manufacturer than the larger manu- 
facturer with multiple plant locations. 
Thus, the purpose of this bill is to pro- 


«Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc., et al. 
v. Federal Trade Commission (168 F. 2d 175), 
affirmed without opinion by equally divided 
court (336 U. S. 956). 

5 See for example, the recent opinion in the 
National Lead case. 

6 Federal Trade Commission v. Cement In- 
stitute et al. (333 U. S. 683). 
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mote and stimulate competition throughout 
the Nation by enabling manufacturers how- 
ever small to distribute their products in any 
market they choose on an equal basis with a 
manufacturer located in that market, and 
thus to override a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion theory which would set up numerous 
local monopolies in particular geographic 
areas where a plant or plants happen to be 
located. 

It is not enough for the Commission to 
protest that it makes no objection to an 
individual company absorbing freight to 
meet competition on an individual customer 
basis, for they know that this would require 
the distantly located manufacturer to enter 
the market of the local manufacturer at his 
own risk and to ascertain and document at 
what price the local manufacturer is offer- 
ing to sell each particular customer situated 
in that area. By and large the various in- 
dustries in this country are composed of 
varying numbers of individual units, each 
of which distributes its products on a more 
or less national basis. Similar goods must 
sell at similar prices at the same location or 
the lower priced goods will get the business. 
Hence in a given industry similar goods of 
any given number of competing companies 
will inevitably reach a given market at ap- 
proximately the same price, This means that 
more distant competitors will absorb more 
freight than those located at lesser distances 
from the market, but, the customer buying 
from the more distant manufacturer may 
well compete with a customer located closer 
to this same manufacturer although less 
freight need be absorbed in serving the closer 
customer. All possibility must be eliminated 
for all time of any claim being successfully 
urged that “price” means the net realiza- 
tion of the seller after deducting freight 
paid or allowed and that therefore a manu- 
facturer discriminates in price between two 
such customers and violates the law because 
he absorbs more freight in serving the one 
than the other. 

The term “pricing method or policy” is 
defined broadly in the bill to include any 
method of pricing. The definition does not 
in and of itself legalize any method of pric- 
ing. The inclusion of the words “regularly” 
and “systematically,” however, in conjunc- 
tion with the provisions of section 3 (a), will 
remove the uncertainties that have arisen 
as a result of the decisions in the Staley“ 
and Cement Institute oases as to the circum- 
stances under which prices may be lowered 
to meet competition. The necessity of as- 
certaining on a customer by customer basis 
the price at which a competing manufac- 
turer is offering similar goods and then of 
meeting competition by absorbing freight 
only on that same customer by customer 
basis must be done away with. 

Sec. 3. Prices and pricing methods or 
policies: 

Section 3 (a) (1) will remove all doubt as 
to the legality of national uniform pricing, 
and section 3 (a) (2) will permit uniform 
pricing by zones provided the price differ- 
entials between zones do not exceed the dif- 
ferences in the average costs of manufacture, 
sale, and delivery within the different zones. 

Section 3 (a) (3) will remove any doubt 
about the propriety, under national or zone 
uniform pricing, of granting allowances equal 
to the seller’s cost savings on buyer pickups 
and the making of additional charges equal 
to the seller’s increased transportation costs 
on less-than-carload shipments. Language 
in the Cement Institute decision suggests 
indirectly the propriety of permitting buyer 
pickups and even the recent National Lead 
decision by the Federal Trade Commission 
seems to recognize that price differences at- 
tributable to the increased cost of less-than- 
carload shipments are not improper, Both 


Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. et al. (324 U. S. 746). 
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practices, however, should be freed of any 
question of illegality. 

Section 3 (a) (4) will permit price reduc- 
tions and freight absorption when necessary 
to meet competition. The express permission 
to meet prices which the seller has reason to 
believe a competitor has quoted or pub- 
lished, or which are otherwise available to a 
purchaser or destination, is designed to elim- 
inate the uncertainties, resulting from lan- 
guage in the Staley and Cement Institute 
cases, as to when a seller may lower prices 
to meet competition. The draft also will 
clarify a seller’s right in meeting competi- 
tion to maintain any customary price dif- 
ferential. If a competitor’s product com- 
mands a premium price, a right simply to 
meet that price means little to a seller whose 
product regularly must be sold at a lower 


‘ice. 

88 3 (a) (5) is intended to make clear 

that the existence of other price differen- 

tials, presently permitted by law, will not 

render illegal prices or pricing methods which 

otherwise conform to the provisions of clauses 

(1) through (4) of section 3 (a) of the pro- 
tion. 

Section 3 (b) will eliminate the confusion 
resulting from the Rigid Conduit case, on 
which the Supreme Court was equally di- 
vided, as to whether a seller violates the law 
when he independently uses a pricing method 
which is followed by another, if he knows 
that the other seller is using the same sys- 
tem and that substantially identical prices 
are being quoted by both. This doctrine 
was recently given a new and slightly dif- 
ferent twist by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the National Lead case. The so-called 
conscious parallel action doctrine is par- 
ticularly unfair since under that doctrine 
the propriety of a seller's conduct depends, 
not upon what he does, but upon what his 
competitors do. This section of the proposed 
bill also will prevent a finding of tacit or 
implied conspiracy based solely upon iden- 
tity or similarity of prices or pricing meth- 
ods or policies. Since price identity, at least 
in the case of homogeneous products may 
be attributable either to competition or to 
conspiracy, any inference of conspiracy based 
solely upon price identity is entirely unjus- 
tified. This section is applicable also to 
existing decrees and orders. A finding that 
a decree or order, designed to enforce a trade 
regulation statute, has been violated should 
not be permitted to stand on evidence which 
‘would not support a finding that the statute 
itself had been violated. 

The imperative necessity of section 3 (b) 
becomes more apparent when one fully un- 
derstands the tactics pursued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in order to require 
a difference in price for similar goods at the 
same location. As previously pointed out, in 
the cases in which the “mill net” concept was 
urged, the Commission has, in effect, taken 
the position that the absorption of freight 
in the varying amounts which different geo- 
graphical locations made necessary in order 
to distribute in the various markets at a 
price competitive with resident competitors, 
constituted a discrimination in price as be- 
tween competing customers located at dif- 
ferent destinations. In the Rigid Conduit, 
National Lead, and similar cases the Com- 
mission has urged, in effect, that if a manu- 
facturer prices his goods on a basis involving 
freight absorption in order to get into a 
given i and his competitors follow the 
same practice—even though all act 
wholly, independently of the others—collu- 
sive action is implied. This is sometimes 
termed “conscious parallelism.” In other 
words, under such a doctrine, a manufac- 
turer cannot follow the practice of meeting 
generally his competitor's prices in order to 
enable him to be competitive pricewise be- 
cause if he does so knowingly he is “per se” 
violating the law. The trade regulation stat- 
utes refer to “conspiracy,” not “conscious 
parallelism” which is strictly Trade Com- 
mission doubletalk. Nonetheless, under the 


Commission’s theory “conspiracy” and “con- 
scious parallelism” are synonymous and the 
former must be implied from the latter with- 
out any further evidence or factual basis. 
Such a result is not only beyond the con- 
templation of the statutes but is a real 
deterrent—not to say an insuperable ob- 
stacle—to nationwide competition. Here 
again, it penalizes the small as well as the 
large. 

Sec. 4. Modification of existing judgments 
and orders: 

The purpose of this section is to do justice 
to sellers who are subject to decrees or 
orders prohibiting conduct permitted under 
the bill. Such sellers should not be re- 
quired to conduct their businesses under 
restraints which, under the proposed statute, 
could not be imposed upon their competi- 
tors. Such relief is to be obtained by ap- 
plying to the court or administrative au- 
thority which entered the prior order. The 
term “administrative authority,” rather than 
“Federal Trade Commision,” is used because, 
as to certain persons, authority to enforce the 
Clayton Act is vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec. 5. Relief from certain claims: 

Section 5 will prevent treble damage suits 
by individuals and prosecutions by Govern- 
ment agencies based upon conduct, occur- 
ring prior to the enactment of the proposed 
statute, which would be of unquestioned 
legality if it occurred after the enactment 
of the bill. The basic theory underlying the 
proposed statute is that the existing trade 
regulation statutes have been construed in 
a manner contrary to the intent of Congress. 
It is only proper, therefore, to provide that 
no proceeding or action based upon such 
conduct shall be commenced, or, if pending, 
shall be further prosecuted, after the enact- 
ment of the statute. Section 2 of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947, which contains similar 
provisions, has been sustained as against 
claims of unconstitutionality in many cases. 
The same constitutional considerations are 
applicable to section 5 of the proposed 
statute. 

Sec, 6. Statute of limitations: 

Because of the absence of any applicable 
Federal statute of limitations, State law gov- 
erns the time within which treble damage 
actions, based upon alleged violations on the 
antitrust laws, must be brought. Once it has 
been determined which State's law is appli- 
cable, an even more difficult problem often 
exists in determining which of several stat- 
utes of limitations is applicable under the 
laws of that State. The uncertainties and 
inequalities which result will be eliminated 
by section 6 of the proposed bill. 

Although criminal prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws are barred after 
the lapse of 3 years (18 U. S. C. A. sec. 3282), 
there is no statute of limitations applicable 
to Federal Trade Commission proceedings or 
to suits in equity brought in the name of the 


Government by the Department of Justice. 


There is no reason why all prosecutions and 
suits under the trade regulation statutes 
should not be subject to a uniform statutory 
period of limitation. Three years is speci- 
fied in the proposed statute because that is 
the period prescribed for criminal actions, 
and because 3 years should afford any per- 
son or administrative authority ample time 
to determine whether any violation of law 
has occurred. In order to avoid any con- 
stitutional question, the second proviso al- 
lows a period of 120 days within which suits 
may be brought on claims not barred by any 
applicable State statute at the time of enact- 
ment of the proposed statute but which 
otherwise would be barred by the 3-year 
limitation. 

Sec. 7. Separability of provisions: This 18 
the standard separability provision included 
in most statutes. 
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Protecting Our Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as you are aware, I have in- 
troduced a bill regarding chemical ad- 
ditives in pesticides, H. R. 4277. When 
I introduced that bill, I said I would 
soon introduce another bill regarding 
chemical additives in food. Today I 
have done so. 

Before I go into detail as to exactly 
what the bill will do, I will point out a 
few facts which I am sure the other 
Members of Congress will find very in- 
teresting, and, perhaps, even surprising. 

During the last Congress I was a mem- 
ber of the select committee which in- 
vestigated the use of chemical additives. 
We found there were more than 800 dif- 
ferent chemicals being used in food, and 
of that number the toxicity of some 300 
had not been determined. This one fact 
in itself loudly cries for action by Con- 
gress. 

The Pure Food and Drug Act was es- 
tablished to protect the health of the 
Nation. At one time there was a grave 
danger of becoming poisoned by impure 
foods—our law records show many cases 
where people died from poisoning due to 
impure foods. We have made many gains 
since the era prior to 1900, the darkest 
years in regard to impure foods. The 
Food and Drug Administration has done 
much to protect the health of the people, 
but as times change Congress must keep 
pace with the times. 

Present-day manufacturers still are 
carrying the stigma of the dark years 
before the Pure Food and Drug Act. It 
is not fair to them, and neither is it fair 
to the people. The committee on which 
I serve found that large producers and 
processors of food have been very care= 
ful to protect the public health. They 
have graciously accepted the responsi- 
bility of making sure the foods placed 
on the market are pure. 

However, I must add, there is always 
a certain unscrupulous group who would 
cut corners so they could put their prod- 
uct on the market at a cut rate. My 
bill offers protection to the public from 
those. 

Law reviews have long criticized the 
present Pure Food and Drug Act as being 
vague and cumbersome, leaving many 
sections open to loopholes. Another 
criticism is in regard to the dictatorial 
powers of the administrator of the food 
and drug laws. As it now stands, he is 
the witness, the prosecutor, the jury, the 
judge, and the executor. In my opinion 
this is too much power to give to any 
one person—even the President of the 
United States does not have this power. 
There may come a time when we will 
be faced ‘with an administrator who will 
be afraid to act, an administrator who 
will justly consider he has too much 
power. 

The bill which I have introduced will 
take care of such situations, If the ad- 
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ministrator is faced with a problem 
which he feels he needs help on, he can 
refer it to a disinterested group of ex- 
perts, to be known as the Food Advisory 
Committee, for study and recommenda- 
tions. If I were in the administrator’s 
position, I would surely appreciate hav- 
ing a group of experts on hand to give 
me advice and recommendations. Just 
as no one expects the President or other 
high officials in Government or private 
enterprise to be able to answer all prob- 
lems, no one expects the food and drug 
administrator to be able to answer all of 
the questions. 

The bill also provides recourse to the 
courts on grounds other than having to 
prove the administrator acted arbitrarily 
and capriciously as the present law 
stands. This is the same procedure as 
set up in the pesticide bill which I in- 
troduced. In order to keep from delay- 
ing the application for months and 
months, I have set up a time limit which 
I feel is reasonable, in which industry 
must appeal to the courts for relief. 

All in all I feel this bill definitely pro- 
tects the consuming public and gives a 
clear line of action for the processor of 
food. First of all, my bill requires the 
administrator to consider all chemical 
additives as being harmful and not safe 
until conclusive evidence has been fur- 
nished otherwise. This will eliminate 
the possibility of harmful additives be- 
ing introduced into interstate commerce. 
I am sure my fellow Members have read 
of cases where a food has been declared 
unfit for human consumption after it 
has been placed on the market. The 
danger speaks for itself: 

One of the most difficult problems aris- 
ing in the drafting of the bill was finding 
a suitable definition of chemical additive. 
The definition which I have used is that 
recognized by the National Research 
Council, along with another statement 
which has been recommended by the 
various groups who have given advice in 
forming this bill. 

I might add that this bill represents 
several months of research and study 
combined with numerous conferences 
with all interested parties—food and 
drug industry and other interested par- 
ties. It represents the thinking of these 
groups and is what I believe to be com- 
mon ground, 


Maintenance of High Employment and 
Production Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

APRIL 13, 1953. 


Mr. WALTER P. REUTHER, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. REUTHER: I want to thank you for 
your letter of April 6 focusing attention on 
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the question of maintaining the American 
economy at a high level of employment and 
production. 

This, of course, is a matter of fundamental 
importance. It is a matter which is very 
much in our thinking. Administratively, I 
look to the machinery set up by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to bring together the 
analyses and planning of the executive branch 
and of the Congress in this vital field. As 
you know, I have undertaken to rebuild the 
old Council of Economic Advisers and make 
it a genuinely useful agency. In proceeding 
with this task I have been able to secure the 
services of our country's leading economist 
in the field of business cycles. I am in- 
formed that the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report is also getting some essential 
studies of stabilization policy underway. I 
look forward to a close and fruitful collabora- 
tion between these two groups. 

The Employment Act of 1946 reflects a de- 
termination on the part of the American 
people to see to it that the stupidity of mass 
unemployment never again visits this land. 
I firmly subscribe to the principles of 
law, as I have said more than once in the 
past. I intend to see that every useful meas- 
ure, private and public, is taken to create 
conditions that foster economic stability and 
a rising standard of living for our people. 
To achieve this goal requires the creation 
of a climate in which confidence about the 
future can grow and in which every group 
in our society pulls together for the good of 
all, In such an environment, I am confident 
we can greatly increase the stability and pro- 
ductivity of our economy. This situation, 
buttressed by steady vigilance and by firm 
and coordinated Government policies, holds 
promise for the future. 

The achievement of a steadily growing and 
& prosperous economy requires continuous 
thinking and planning for the future. To- 
ward this end, we shall consult actively with 
private citizens and groups. We will need 
to draw on the accumulated experience and 
knowledge of our people as well as their 
good will. I know we can count on your 
support in this effort. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


P. S.—Best wishes and personal regard. 
D. E. 


John C. Garand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the departure from Government 
service of one of America’s most distin- 
guished citizens. Mr. John C. Garand 
as of this date retires after a period that 
covers better than 34 years. John C. 
Garand is the inventor and developer of 
the finest rifle yet conceived by the mind 
of man. His contribution to the na- 
tional defense of the United States is 
immeasurable. 

The story of this country’s quest for 
a semiautomatic rifle starts early in this 
century, for it was at that time that the 
famous Springfield bolt-operated rifle 
was accepted as standard by the Army 
in 1903. From that date there was a 
constant search for an automatic rifle 
which would cause the musket itself to 
effect its own reloading upon discharge. 
The problems confronting any would-be 
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designer were considerable and varied 
for it was recognized that such a rifle to 
be effective would have to be: First, 
semiautomatic; second, accurate; third, 
within reasonable size and weight limits; 
fourth, of good balance and appearance; 
fifth, rugged and dependable and able 
to function under the worst battle con- 
ditions; sixth, capable of being mass- 
produced; and, seventh, easy to oper- 
ate and easy to maintain. All of these 
requirements were important and none 
could be slighted. 

With the interest in the semiauto- 
matic rifle intensifying, during World 
War I and immediately thereafter, there 
were many designers who rose to the 
challenge. John C. Garand was one of 
those. Because of his previous experi- 
ence and background, he was hired by 
the Springfield Armory on a civil-serv- 
ice basis to work on rifle design. After 
considerable experimentation with cali- 
ber requirements, and after a great deal 
of testing, the M1 was officially adopted 
as standard in January 1936—some 34 
years after the Chief of Ordnance had 
reported the need for such a weapon. 
Since that time the M1 has undergone 
many improvements. The testing place 
for this rifle has been the battlefields of 
the world. Needless to say, it has come 
through with flying colors. Most small 
arms experts call it the finest standard 
military rifle in the world. This opinion 
is based on its wartime record. Some- 
times a piece of equipment looks very 
good in peacetime tests, but proves to be 
only fair when the chips are down in 
combat. With the Mi—the Garand 
rifle—the story was just the opposite. 
Despite the long years of work that went 
into its design, and the endorsement of 
the combat armies before it was adopted, 
it drew considerable criticism from sev- 
eral quarters before the war. Some was 
based on misinformation. As a result, 
the Garand entered the war under some- 
thing of a cloud, but its performance in 
combat dispelled everyone’s doubts—es- 
pecially those of the one important per- 
son—the man using it. Most of them 
quickly became converted to the new 
rifle. They liked being able to hold their 
line of sight rather than losing it when 
they tussled with the bolt—they liked 
the increased rate of fire and the lessened 
kick against their shoulder. The late 
Gen. George S. Patton said: 

In my opinion, the M1 rifle is the great- 
est battle implement ever devised. 


From every type military leader comes 
praise for this piece of military equip- 
ment. More than 4 million Garand 
rifles have been manufactured since its 
standardization in 1936. Over 85 per- 
cent of them were produced at the 
Springfield Armory. 

The contribution that John C. Garand 
has made to this Nation is immeasur- 
able. As he lays down the heavy burdens 
with which he has been weighted over 
the past years, I, as a Member of this 
Congress, express the gratitude of the 
citizens of this Nation. Mr. Garand's 
life is in effect, the story of America. 
He immigrated from Canada at the age 
of 10 and ever since that time his every 
effort has been directed to the better- 
ment of this Nation. The citizens of 
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Springfield, Mass., are proud of his ac- 
complishments—the people of the United 
States owe a debt of gratitude to this 
man that can hardly be repaid. Al- 
though he retires from active service I 
am confident that his vast ability and 
knowledge will continue to be avail- 
able to his Government. I know that I 
express the sentiments of the United 
States of America that his future years 
will be replete with happiness and good 
health. 


“Giveaway” Plus “Takeaway” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Giveaway Plus Takeaway,” which ap- 
peared in the April 24, 1953, issue of 
the AFL News-Reporter: 

“GIVEAWAY” PLUS “TAKEAWAY” 


The Republican “giveaway” program is 
now being compounded by an equally rep- 
rehensible “takeaway” program. 

In the first category are included the in- 
crease in the interest rate on Government 
bonds, to enrich the bankers; the proposed 
gift of the submerged oil lands to four tide- 
lands States, for development by private 
petroleum interests; the recommendation for 
disposing of Government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry, and the 
Hoover plan for turning over Federal power 
projects to private utility interests. 

Now, the second half of the program is 
unfolding. The Republican-dominated House 
voted to cut off all funds for the public hous- 
ing program which provides rental accom- 
modations for low-income families whose 
needs have been ignored by real-estate in- 
terests. 

Is this the forerunner of other takeaways 
from the poor and the helpless? Are we 
entering upon a new era of Government 
largesse in which the fat cats are going to 
Bet all the cream while the lean ones are 
deprived even of milk? 

In all fairness, it should be stated that 
ghe House voted against President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation on the public 
housing issue. 

Is the President going to take this rebuff 
to his leadership lying down? Or will he 
call upon the Senate, with the courage of 
his convictions, to reverse the action of the 
House group? 

Let's keep a sharp eye on this one, 


Revision of Civil-Service Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place 


in the Record a resolution adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and the Board of Commerce 
of Parkersburg, W. Va. This resolu- 
tion is a request for action to revise 
Federal civil-service laws to permit re- 
placement of Government employees in 
certain classifications with qualified per- 
sonnel and reads as follows: 


A REQUEST FOR ACTION To REVISE FEDERAL 
CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS TO PERMIT REPLACEMENT 
or GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN 
CLASSIFICATIONS WITH QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 
Whereas the board of directors of the 

Huntington Chamber of Commerce in a reg- 

ular meeting on April 24, 1953, voted ap- 

proval of the following statement: 

“The first principle of American govern- 
ment is that an elected administration and 
Congress are responsible to the voters who 
elected them. 

“The voters have the right to hold this, 
or any other administration and Congress 
responsible for results. 

“It is perfectly clear that the American 
people elected a new Congress and an ad- 
ministration under new leadership, for the 
purpose, among others, of eliminating waste 
and extravagance; to the end that an ex- 
cessive tax burden be reduced as much as 
humanly possible. This may necessitate re- 
placing some people and eliminating others. 

“The people expect the Congress and the 
President to allow nothing to interfere with 
this being done; however, it cannot be done 
if present conditions are allowed to continue. 

“It is apparent that the present admin- 
istration is being forced by existing laws and 
rules to operate with top-level staffs built 
up by, and carried over from, previous ad- 
ministrations. Unless the administration 
has powers with which to institute the poli- 
cies for which the American people voted, 
the will of the people will be thwarted. 

“In fairness to both the voters and the 
administration, the administration should 
have the power to remove and appoint all 
policy-forming officials, all executives, and 
all confidential employees without regard to 
civil-service rules and regulations. - Like- 
wise, the administration should have power 
to eliminate upper-grade employees without 
disturbing the staff, or to reduce the staff 
to the proper size required for carrying out 
the policies instituted. 

“Therefore, we respectfully request that 
the President take such action immediately 
by appropriate Executive order, and that the 
Congress repeal such laws as are in conflict, 
in order to make possible the desired changes 
in personnel. 

“It is suggested that a possible method 
of achieving this objective is for Congress 
to enact a law providing that in the classi- 
fications above 11 (or possibly higher) an 
employee cannot bump someone in a lower 
grade should there be an insufficient. num- 
ber of positions available in his classification 
to give him employment. 

“Speed is of the essence in meeting this 
problem. Delay can only further complicate 
the unbearable and impossible situation ex- 
isting at present“: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the manager hereby is in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
Congressman Neat and the appropriate con- 
gressional committees, as well as the chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commitee, inviting 
them to join in the request for such remedial 
action. 

HUNTINGTON CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, 
By Don Baker, Manager. 
THE PARKERSBURG CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
By Jupp Dunptey, President. 
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The Way of All Flesh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April issue of the National AMVET, 
there appeared an editorial entitled “The 
Way of All Flesh,” written by Mr. Rufus 
H. Wilson, legislative director of 
AMVETS, which is worthy of bringing 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress and all citizens. 

AMVETS, an organization of veterans 
of World War II and Korea, appreciates 
the nature and enormousness of the de- 
cisions which come before Members of 
Congress. This organization is lending 
its efforts and energy toward the solu- 
tion of our Nation’s problems and I am 
proud to note that the principles upon 
which they stand are linked to the well- 
being of our country. 

THe Way or ALL FLESH 
(By Rufus H. Wilson) 

WasHIncTton.—For many years there has 
been a tendency in veterans’ affairs to turn 
green when anyone made an economy pro- 
posal even remotely concerned with veterans, 
For as long as we can remember, the mere 
thought that tax moneys might be saved by 
a more prudent use of VA funds, or closer 
scrutiny of VA programs, was considered 
heresy, bringing on charges of “antiveteran,” 
“un-American,” and stupid“ to the person 
who had the thought. 

Thank Heaven, AMVETS has taken the po- 
sition that economy is possible in the VA 
and that it might not turn us green, but 
might even cleanse our souls and make us 
whiter. 

AMVETS believe that veterans should set 
their own house in order and have made 
suggestions to have Federal money whenever 
and wherever possible. We believe that veter- 
ans might well study the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration programs and determine whether or 
not economies are possible without lessening 
basic service. For our part, we see the VA, 
not as a sacred cow, but as an agency of the 
Federal Government established by the 
Congress as a result of a mandate of Ameri- 
cans who were grateful for the services ren- 
dered in wartime by veterans. But we also 
see a grateful America getting a little fed 
up with fat and frills in the VA. We see an 
America reluctant to continue some of these 
programs when chiselers and cheats prey on 
them. And we see an America that, one way 
or another, is going to alter the situation and 
rightly so—and we hope with our help. 

In the beginning, let's dispel a favorite 
myth created by some that the Congress or 
the Nation is eyen remotely antiveteran. 
We think the Congress is proveteran, but we 
also think the Congress is probalance the 
budget, proreduced taxes, proadequate mili- 
tary defense, proforeign aid, prosocial se- 
curity, and pro many other things. Obvi- 
ously then, the Congress faces a problem 
where can they be pro the most, and still 
satisfy all the people? We don't really know, 
but we will stake our money that the Con- 
gress will protect legitimate veterans’ bene- 
fits in preference to most of the other ex- 
penditures now being made by the Federal 
Government, 

Now to another myth that there is no fat 
in the VA budget. Maybe at first glance this 
would appear to be true. We hold to the 
theory, however, that VA can effect consider- 
able economy, To their everlasting credit, 
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they have made considerable changes in pro- 
cedures over the last few years pointing in 
this direction. But we think they can do 
much more. As an example, they can con- 
solidate their 5 district offices into 3, 
they can close some regional offices which are 
close to other offices and expand contact 
service in those areas; they can simplify and 
consolidate some of their publications; they 
can delegate more authority to field offices, 
thus letting those offices be an example for 
each other; they can make changes in in- 
surance procedures such as more simplified 
policies, yearly billing, and automatic term 
insurance renewal. These are only examples 
but they make the point. 

The Congress can do much to help too. 
It can redefine requirements for non-service- 
connected hospitalization to keep out the 
chiselers; it can establish a regulatory period 
for the treatment of dental conditions; it 
can refrain from political pressure on the 
VA when economy moves are started; it can 
refrain from pork barreling on VA hospitals; 
it can refrain from legislation by appropri- 
ation instead of legislation by accepted com- 
mittee procedure; it can pass legislation 
giving the VA authority to pay compensation 
in the 10- and 20-percent brackets quarterly 
instead of monthly; it can refuse to appro- 
priate money for new hospitals while other 
VA hospitals have empty beds; and it can 
study proposed legislation without emotion 
with veterans and the Nation being equally 
considered. 

AMVETS have no magic formula for sav- 
ing huge sums of money in the VA. But we 
shall not sit idly by, afraid of shadows, while 
the certain knowledge faces us that fat and 
frills exists in VA. We know we have an 
obligation to veterans to protect their basic 
interests and protect them we will, with all 
our strength. But these basic rights can- 
not be protected by blindness nor timidity, 
They can only be protected by removing from 
their midst the luxuries in life enjoyed by 
many but needed by few. 

Believing that 20 million veterans and 
their families, constituting as they do, over 
one-third of the population of the Nation, 
have as great a stake in the solvency of 
America as any group or combination of 
groups, and believing that any program 
which is not good for America cannot ulti- 
mately be of benefit to the veterans, AMVETS 
has embarked on a crusade for good govern- 
ment in veterans’ affairs. The road ahead is 
rocky but straight. We can pursue this ob- 
jective of protection of basic benefits and 
the elimination of abuses and luxuries, or 
we can forego the basic reasons for our exist- 
ence and travel the road of “the way of all 
flesh.” 


Eisenhower’s First 100 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last 2 or 3 weeks, 
I have noticed a lot of grumbling and 
sarcastic remarks from the other side. 
This morning’s newspapers carried a 
headline, “Democrats Blast Drift, Mc- 
Carthyism Under Ike.” 

The paper reported: : 

Taking the 100th day of President Eisen- 
hower's administration as their cue, they 
unveiled many of the issues they may use 
in the 1954 congressional campaign. 


I sincerely hope the gentlemen from 
the other side will use what their leaders 


have said will be many of the issues in 
the 1954 congressional campaign. The 
American voters answered those ques- 
tions for the party last November. 

The gentlemen from the right side 
have asked, “When is the administra- 
tion going to get to work?” The minority 
party has quite often said, reminiscing 
of the early thirties when they were 
being nursed on the bottle of bigger gov- 
ernment, they remember how fast and 
furiously they were turning out legisla- 
tion—adding, “All the President had to 
do was tell us what he wanted and we 
put it out.” 

The people realize just how fast the 
last administration turned out the legis- 
lation. It has left a terrible taste in their 
mouths. You blindly obeyed every whim 
and wish of the executive branch. You 
turned out legislation so fast no bills were 
ever printed. Congress did not create 
any legislation, but rather left that to 
the executive branch, loaded with the 
Lattimores, the Hisses, and others who 
felt it was their vested right to make 
over the very essence of our Govern- 
ment. If this is what the senior Mem- 
ber from West Virginia of the other 
body meant last night when he was 
quoted as accusing the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration of “faltering national lead- 
ership, unfamiliarity with the problems 
of Government, lack of purpose and di- 
rection,” I can only say that I am proud 
that we are not being associated with that 
type of legislation. The gentleman from 
West Virginia says “faltering national 
leadership.” If he feels we should create 
emergencies and warp the thinking of 
our Nation, I am glad we are faltering. 
If he means Congress is not a meek lamb 
blindly playing follow-the-leader, I am 
glad we are faltering. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
says the administration is unfamiliar 
with the problems of Government. If 
the gentleman means we are to handle 
the affairs of our people in the same 
manner they have been handled during 
the last 20 years, I am glad we are un- 
familiar. The American people, 35 
million strong, voted for the Republican 
Party last November because they real- 
ized that now, more than ever before, 
the affairs of our Nation must, and 
should be, in good hands. Helter-skelter 
planning created a debt of $264 billion 
with a dollar worth about 50 cents. 
Helter-skelter planning built a govern- 
ment of red tape which could be by- 
passed by the 5, 10, and 20 percenters 
only. It gave us the vote frauds of Kan- 
sas City, the income-tax evaders, and 
built a network of organized crime the 
like of which the world had never before 
seen. 

The American people are intelligent; 
they know what they want. The Demo- 
crats fooled some of the people with their 
promises of peace and prosperity. They 
loudly expounded the theory of “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people,” but what they actually 
gave us was a government of the few, 
by the few, and for the few. All of the 
waving of the hands and shouting to the 
high heavens will be to no avail. The 
American people are tired of talk; they 
want action, action that is the result of 
careful planning, 
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They are getting just that now. The 
last administration, in 912 days, could 
do nothing in Korea. The Reds realized 
they could fight for a while, and after 
their supplies had dwindled down, they 
could ask for peace talks, while they 
built up their reserves. Once the re- 
serves were built up, they said they did 
not want to talk peace any more, The 
President has made it clear that the 
wishy-washy talk we have been using in 
the conducting of our foreign affairs has 
come to an abrupt halt. We have taken 
the initiative in the United Nations— 
something the last administration could 
never do. Our administration has nego- 
tiated with North Korea and Red China 
and has produced results. We have ex- 
changed prisoners and some of our 
American boys are now back home. The 
possibility of peace is closer today, after 
just 100 short days of the new adminis- 
tration, than it has ever been before. 

The last administration politely and 
conveniently brushed off the seriousness 
of the Korean war by calling it a police 
action. Three million men in the serv- 
ice, using every weapon of warfare, kill- 
ing and being killed, wounding and being 
wounded, and yet they called it a police 
action. The folly of it all. Every moth- 
er, father, sister, brother, and wife, who 
has a loved one in the armed services, 
knows it is a war and not a police action. 
The only way the last administration 
could give our Nation prosperity was 
through war and the fear of war. Every 
American youth is forced to walk on the 
unsteady path strewn with the shells of 
war. Every American youth is forced to 
breathe the air contaminated with the 
fumes and stench of war and death. 

The last administration was afraid of 
peace. The only prosperity you know is 
that promoted on the field of battle and 
paid for by the blood of our soldiers. 
War, which was once foreign to the best 
of American traditions, has been made 
a part of every one of us. The adminis- 
tration has made many gains toward a 
world peace. 

The President has indicated he is going 
to work with Congress. This, in itself, 
is a direct turnaround from what has 
happened during the last administra- 
tion. The President is following the Con- 
stitution. He is giving rebirth to the divi- 
sion of powers—the expressed laws of the 
Constitution which have been conven- 
iently overlooked for the last 20 years. 
One hundred and seventy-seven years 
is not a long time in history, but it 
is far beyond the span of any of 
our lives. Perhaps it may seem fool- 
ish to give the Members from the other 
side a lesson in history; but I do feel 
it is necessary to remind them to take 
a look at the expressed and implied rea- 
sons our founders set forth in writing into 
the Constitution the theory of separation 
of power. The founders of our great 
Nation knew of the evils of one person 
gaining control of government—take a 
good look at Russia and her satellites, at 
Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo as well. 

Former President Truman said he had 
the power to go out on the ranges of our 
country and force the ranchers to bring 
their cattle to market. He said he had 
the power to seize the steel industry. He 
said he had the power to press the train- 
men into military service. He said he 
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had the power to seize private property, 
but a courageous Court said, “No.” 

The last administration said business 
was a huge, dark, forbidding monster 
which pounced on the little man, de- 
vouring him in one gulp. You cried 
“wolf” while, in effect, you built the 
largest business the world has ever seen, 
You have taken the single cell that once 
was government, nourished it and tossed 
together a spoiled child. That one cell 
has grown into hundreds of departments, 
agencies, and bureaus until it has become 
a multi-billion-dollar business fed by tax 
dollars. Government has gone into 
competition with private enterprise tak- 
ing its fertility from it with the heavy 
tax burden. 

As to the question, “When is the ad- 
ministration going to get to work?” I 
say only this. Three reorganization bills 
have been passed. The last administra- 
tion could have done this and did not. 
The House has passed the tidelands bill 
and Hawaiian statehood—two planks in 
the Republican platform. The Presi- 
dent has eliminated OPS and rent con- 
trol will soon be ended. The Republi- 
can Party is reducing Government by 
controls. Appropriations are being 
cut—some of which former President 
Truman said could not be cut. The ex- 
President thought there were many 
things which the Government could not 
get along without. For instance, the 
yacht Williamsburg—a symbol of need- 
less luxury—is being placed in the 
mothballs, What it actually means is 
the saving of 600,000 tax dollars per 
year. By doing away with these need- 
less luxuries and using the surgeon’s 
knife on appropriation requests, the 
budget will soon be balanced and taxes 
reduced—something which the New and 
Fair Dealers were never able to do. 

All in all, there is a feeling of renewed 
confidence in Government—employees 
are even getting to work earlier. 


Tricky Contract With Small-Type 
Boobytraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
inequities in our social-security system 
are legion, às all of us know, and a sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House is now making a 
necessary careful study and review of the 
entire program. Some inequities cry 
out for early revision; however, it takes 
no exhaustive study to determine that 
they are both morally and economically 
unjustified. One such inequity is the 
earnings ceiling which the law now im- 
poses on beneficiaries between the ages 
of 65 and 75. Under this unfair pro- 
vision, the law penalizes the industrious 
and encourages indigence. Iam certain 
Congress never intended it so, but that 
is the way it has worked out. 


Another unjust provision of the law 
prevents a man’s wife from drawing 
benefits until she reaches the age of 65. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a great 
deal of mail respecting this unfair pro- 
vision of the law, but a letter I have just 
received from Robert L. Smith, of Mount 
Vernon, states the case with such con- 
vineing eloquence that I include it in 
the Recorp. The letter follows: 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. HAROLD O. OSTERTAG, 
Member of Congress, New York. 

Dear Sm: I have read about your bill to 
eliminate from the social-security law the 
provision limiting the income of those be- 
tween 65 and 75. This is certainly right. 
But there is another provision that is just 
as bad if not worse. That is the provision 
that a man of 65 may receive only his allot- 
ment: his wife will not receive hers if she 
is less than 65. Unless a man has some un- 
earned income, this provision, as a practical 
matter, denies his social security. A man 
and his wife are not separate persons who 
can travel separate ways: they form an eco- 
nomic unit: their economic fates are bound 
together. What is denied one is denied 
both. 

Nearly everyone agrees that social-security 
payments do not reach the subsistence level 
at best, but if a man and wife are forced to 
try to get along on two-thirds of this, there 
is really no social security for them. Happy 
Bill and Unlucky Joe work side by side, earn 
the same pay, pay the same amount into 
the social-security fund for the same length 
of time. Happy Bill retires at 65—his wife 
is 1 month older than he is. But Unlucky 
Joe must keep on till he is 75 because his 
wife is 10 years younger than he is. 

The whole thing looks like a tricky con- 
tract with small-type boobytraps. The 
trumpet blows “You can retire at 65” but 
the oboe whispers “provided your wife is 65 
too.” Unless you're well off enough to have 
an unearned income, Even social security 
seems to be on the side of the haves. I have 
heard this discussed often but have never 
heard anyone say it was just or fair. It is 
the almost universal custom in this country 
for a man to marry a woman younger than 
himself—a 10-year difference is not at all 
unusual. This should be recognized by the 
law. Let a wife receive her payments even 
if she is younger whenever the husband re- 
ceives his. If it is felt that some limita- 
tion must be put on the wife’s age, let it 
be set at 55. Then most of the inequities 
of the present arrangement would be re- 
moved. 

I know a man 73 years old whose wife is 
63. He works in the packing department of 
a wholesale drug house, making up and pack- 
ing orders for shipment. He has to stand 
8 hours a day at his work and keep pace 
with men one third his age. He cannot 
relax—he has to keep going. No one can 
blame his employer; and he doesn’t. His 
employer must get the output per man his 
competitor does, or he, too, will be left be- 
hind in our competitive, free-enterprise sys- 
tem. This man has 2 years to go till his 
wife is eligible. Will he make it? Or will 
death step in? The odds against him are 
building up day by day. Social security is 
a tantalizing mirage to him. He has gone 
to work many days when too sick to do so. 
He is grateful that his employer overlooks 
his 73 years, but he cannot afford to be ab- 
sent for fear that his boss may come to feel 
that a younger man would be a bigger asset 
to the business. If he loses this job he 
probably will never get another. 
lash of necessity is over his head. 

Is all this expressive of the true spirit of 
social security? I hope you will feel it is 
not. This is not an isolated example. Nat- 
urally there are thousands and thousands of 
such cases. Actuaries can figure what a cor- 
rection of this condition will mean in dol- 
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lars, but they can't figure what the present 
arrangement means in hope deferred. I 
hope you will feel also the necessity for a 
change and will work for it, 
Very respectfully, 
ROBERT L. SMITH, 


Ammunition Muddle Shows Redtape 
Tangle Is Jungle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
businessman wants to place a contract, 
he picks up the telephone, calls a repu- 
table company and does the job over the 
telephone. This is particularly simple 
when he is buying something he has 
bought scores of times before and knows 
exactly what he wants. But when Uncle 
Sam wants to buy something he has been 
buying for a generation, it just does not 
work this way. Take the ammunition 
muddle, for example. 

In order to buy military supplies, some 
of the contracts took 287 days to negoti- 
ate. In the Chief of Ordnance offices 
in Washington, some 21 sections and 112 
operations were required for clearance, 
and then the proposal would be shipped 
out to the Ordnance Ammunition Center 
at Joliet, III., for 13 more section reviews 
and 46 other operations. After this, the 
deal would go to a district division for 
eight different departments to approve 
before a contract would be signed. 

Believe it or not, the hearings before 
the Senate committee investigating this 
weird performance record indicate that 
the paperwork actually travels some 10,- 
000 speedometer miles before it becomes 
2 formal contract to purchase ammuni- 

on. 

Do you wonder why it costs so much 
to operate our Government with this 
kind of absurd inefficiency? This is not 
2 It is a jungle where lives get 
08 


Daughters of 1812 Back McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act; World Government Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of April 
29, 1953: 

DAUGHTERS OF 1812 Back McCarrAn-WALTER 
ACT; WORLD GOVERNMENT Hrr 
( By Vylla Poe Wilson) 

The 6ist Associate Council of the United 
States Daughters of 1812 adjourned after the 
afternoon session Tuesday at the Shoreham 
Hotel, following a stirring message from the 
president national, Mrs. Frederick Gilbert 
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Bauer, and the adoption of a set of resolu- 
tions, one of them in support of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. 

The officers and delegates, from all over the 
country, left for their homes imbued with 
patriotic zeal to stand fast, in the true spirit 
of 1812, against the forces which might en- 
danger the aims and objectives of their pa- 
triotic ancestors. 

Mrs, Bauer sounded a special warning 
against those who seek by one means or 
another to encourage the doctrine of world 
government. 

“The period of our history this society 
represents,” she said, “is exceedingly impor- 
tant, as it was during this time that the 
United States Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights came into being. We have a special 
responsibility to safeguard these foundations 
on which our Government was laid.” 


CALLS FOR VIGILANCE AGAINST PROPAGANDA 


“While we have dallied so complacently,” 
the patriotic leader continued gravely, “a 
world revolution has grown tremendously. 
Designed to overthrow all existing govern- 
ments and substitute a world government, it 
has conquered and absorbed nation after 
nation until a large part of the world is now 
under the domination of a Socialist power. 

“The Daughters of 1812 must be ever on 

guard, and induce others to be on guard 
also, against the propaganda for this inter- 
national world government,” she declared. 
“It is very subtle, for under the guise of 
promoting peace it has penetrated our 
churches, schools, and universities to an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous degree and widely in- 
fluences the ideas of people who fail to un- 
derstand this vicious plan of world domina- 
tion.“ 
The associate council enthusiastically 
went on record supporting the Bricker reso- 
lution to safeguard the United States Consti- 
tution, against tampering treaties; in oppo- 
sition to the use of UNESCO textbooks in 
the schools; in support of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration and naturalization law; 
for reduction of Federal spending; and for 
guarding children against demoralizing 
effects of some radio and TV programs. Com- 
mendation was given J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI for investigations into un-American 
activities. 

Mrs. Claude W. Pound, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, read the resolutions 
and stated that her committee has worked 
hard and long on them. She added that 
they consulted authorities on the various 
issues so that every statement could be 
correct, 


Proud Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, “for it 
is in giving that we receive.” These im- 
mortal words uttered in a prayer by St. 
Francis of Assisi typify the spirit of 
generosity which moved the many kind- 
ly people whose efforts made possible 
the construction of the new wing of the 
Columbus Hospital in Newark. And 
among them stands out one, the late 
Michael V. Bonomo, humanitarian and 
great benefactor. It is fitting that this 
wing be dedicated to him, while at the 
same time expressing the gratitude of all 
of us to those who gave. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include herein the following edi- 


torial which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News of April 28, 1953: 
PROUD ACHIEVEMENT 


Formal opening on Saturday of a new 
$700,000 52-bed wing will mark a prodigious 
advancement in the development of Colum- 
bus Hospital in Newark. The wing will be 
dedicated to the late Michael V. Bonomo, 
of Glen Ridge, who led the original fund- 
raising drive. Its completion is the result 
of 12 years of hard work by hundreds of de- 
voted men and women, who maintained en- 
thusiasm and faith in the face of discour- 
agement by war and rising costs. 

Columbus Hospital itself is the product 
of hard work and faith. It was fashioned 
from the wreckage of a mismanaged and 
bankrupt private institution that had been 
closed by order of the State. In 22 years 
the new regime has won accreditation by 
the national professional associations con- 
cerned with hospital standards, has at- 
tracted a skilled staff, and has steadily ex- 
panded its capacity. With the new wing it 
will have 130 beds and the most modern of 
housing and equipment for surgery and 
medical care. 

Columbus Hospital is an achievement of 
which all who have furthered its growth 
have aright to be proud. And they deserve 
the thanks of the community, for which 
they have provided a valuable facility. 


MacArthur on Action for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News on Monday, 
April 27: 

MACARTHUR ON ACTION FOR PEACE 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is clear in his 
own mind that the new ruling clique in 
the Kremlin still holds Stalin’s first mort- 
gage on the Communist regime in China. 
President Eisenhower subscribes to the same 
view that Mao Tse-tung is acting on orders 
from Moscow in seeking an armistice and 
perhaps peace in Korea. 

It was an inescapable premise on which 
to approach far eastern peace negotiations 
during Stalin's lifetime. It is still a ten- 
able one. However, the opinion of Yugoslav- 
ia’s Marshal Tito, who believes Mao moved 
independently in broaching initial moves 
toward Korean settlement by exchange of 
sick and wounded captives, cannot be ig- 
nored. He said in an interview in U. S. 
News & World Report it would be a mis- 
take to try to deal with Moscow on Chinese 
questions. 

Adhering to a conviction of Kremlin dom- 
inance over Peiping, General MacArthur has 
proposed that we threaten to bomb Red 
China's “flimsy” industrial base and “tenu- 
ous” supply communications with Russia 
to “settle the Korean War and all pending 
global issues on equitable terms.” He added 
that “a warning of action of this sort pro- 
vides the leverage to induce the Soviet to 
bring the Korean struggle to an end with- 
out further bloodshed.” 

General MacArthur makes out a good case 
for his proposal: “We still possess the poten- 
tial to destroy Red China’s industrial base 
and serve supply lines from the Soviet. This 
would deny her [China] the resource to sup- 
port modern war and sustain large military 
forces in the field. This, in turn, would 
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greatly weaken the Communist government 
of China and threaten the Soviet hold upon 
Asia.” He added that Soviet Russia’s leaders 
are not blind to these dangers. 

The general, who was removed from his 
supreme command in the Far East by for- 
mer President Truman, harks back to his 
own experience to point up the fruitlessness 
of appeasement and reluctance to pursue 
warfare to the logical conclusion of victory. 
He admitted that success in war involves 
political as well as military considerations 
and blamed the “inertia” of our diplomacy 
for failing to utilize the victory of Inchon— 
his flanking movement from the sea which 
could have led to a steady march to the Yalu 
River—for “swift and dynamic political ac- 
tion to restore peace and unity to Korea.” 

Now is the time, he is convinced, for a 
more aggressive diplomacy to be applied to 
achieve the desired result of peace in Korea 
and a settlement of problems of the cold 
war in Asia. He doesn’t say under what cir- 
cumstances we should serve our ultimatum— 
disguised or forthright—to bomb Red China 
if truce and peace conferences again become 
mired because of Communist bad faith. But 
there was a sense of urgency to his proposal, 
A logical time and place for laying such a 
spectacular card on the table is when revived 
armistice negotiations get into full swing at 
Panmunjom—to make it clear that we do 
not mean to go on with a standstill war, if 
these truce talks again bog down. 

Whether or not Mao Tse-tung has plans 
for striking off the chains which bound him 
to the departed Stalin he cannot help but 
recognize the force of a threat to deprive him 
of his infant industrial complex and his 
primitive supply roads to Russia, which 
nourish his armies in the field. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur's specific involves a calculated risk 
that the result will be peace and not an en- 
larged war. If it should be adopted now and 
if it works—which it well might—we must 
then wonder anew why it was not approved 
when first offered as a short cut to victory 
and peace, 


Save the McCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr, WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 29, 1953: 

Save THE McCarran ACT 

Mr. Eisenhower calls on Congress to break 
up the McCarran-Walter immigration law. 
The District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs calls for the law’s preserva- 
tion. So do the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the United States Daughters 
of 1812. 

The ladies are right. The President is 
wrong. 

The McCarran-Walter law is the first clear- 
cut, sensible system of controlling immi- 
gration ever passed in the country’s history. 

It was written in response to overwhelm- 
ing national demand. It is the end product 
of years of careful investigation, study and 
analysis, enacted after long and searching 
public hearings and made law free of any 
taint of political preference. 

The best proof that the McCarran-Walter 
law is what the people of the United States 
want lies in the fact that it stood up against 
all the invective and corrupt bargaining 
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President Truman could muster, and in 
spite of his veto. 

Like the Taft-Hartley labor law, it was 
denounced and lied about by special in- 
terests and pressure politicians, and like the 
Taft-Hartley law, it meets a need so plain 
and positive that no amount of false witness 
against it can hide the facts. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has stood against 
Presidential veto, multi-million-dollar prop- 
aganda campaigns and any amount of plain 
noise, to prove not only its fundamental 
wisdom but also the loyalty of the Nation 
to its principles. 

So with immigration policy, as laid down 
in the McCarran-Walter Act, which had 
hardly gone into operation before the usual 
.outcries, from the usual sources, demand 
that it be liquidated. 

The District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in its full indorsement of 
the law as it stands, does the Nation a serv- 
ice. It is to be hoped the General Federation 
‘of Women’s Clubs, which meets here May 
25-29, Well have the courage and good sense 
to follow the lead of the ladies In Wash- 


The United States is not a garbage pail, 
to catch whatever human throwoffs Europe 
cannot any longer endure in its own affairs. 
We have had enough of Communists, traitors 
and plain riff-raff. 

We need a law that will allow us at least 
a minimum of self-defense against those 
who have been making a mockery of Amert- 
ean citizenship. The law we have is at least 
s sound attempt in such a direction. To 
change it would be disastrous. 

Congratulations, ladies. Stand your 
ground and you will help Congress to do the 
same, 


Winning Legion Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
Department of the American Legion 
conducts an essay contest each year for 
high-school students, assigning patriotic 
subjects. Approximately 75,000 students 
compete and the study and preparation 
involved in these essays is a great edu- 
cational process. Twelve winners are 
selected and are given a trip to Wash- 
ington. They were here yesterday and 
we Ohio Congressmen entertained them 
at lunch. Two of the winners were from 
my district. Iam proud of them. I now 
ask leave to place one of these essays in 
the record: 


THe NEED ror A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


(By Dorli Keupfer, 12th grade, 
Columbus, Ohio) 

My name is Democracy. I was born in 
Greece, thousands of years ago. Although I 
am old with age, I am also old with wisdom 
and experience. I have lived all over the 
world. Sometimes I stay only for a short 
time, while other times I have stayed for 
many years. Take America, for instance. 
Long before 1776, I was there urging men to 
unite, forming a free democratie government. 

Although the dictionary defines me as a 
form of government in which the supreme 
power is restrained by the people exercised 
either directly or indirectly, in America I 
am much more than that. I represent the 
Constitution, the Freedoms, the Bill of 
Rights, a successful government, and a hap- 
py and free people. It was I, who was behind 


Washington at Valley Forge and it was I, 
who stood in the crowds in New York City in 
1789, filled with the hope of new life, when 
the first Président of the United States was 
inducted into office. And in my heart there 
was a small prayer, O God, let this be good.” 
And now America is one of 
countries of the world, not only 
of economics, but socially and a 
while America is thriving on 
am in great need of help for 
question before me. Can I co; 
in America, in this confused world 
I have played an important part in America’s 
past, but can I succeed in the future? 
Only if I’m strong. 


moeracy. 
tinue then maybe great men can be inspired 
to do great things. And with this new will. 
there can be new hope for a peaceful, united 
world. I am great in size and my arms long 
to reach out over all the world. Even in my 
sleep, I have dreamed of a happy world of 
plenty. Today, when any country is but a 
few hours away cannot the men of the North 
shake hands with the men of the South, and 
those of the East shake hands with the West? 
And each country, no matter how large or 
small, look over the border and sincerely 
smile at his neighbor? All these things are 
important. Strong, good governments can 
only exist if there are good hearts behind 
them. For in each heart there is a place for 
one’s country and in each country there 
must be prosperity, America has found that 
prosperity; therefore, she must set the ex- 
ample. For, if the world were to find that 
prosperity from a strong American democ- 
racy, then there may yet be hope of peace. 


National Socialization of Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
welfare of our disabled veterans always 
has been and always will be of prime im- 
portance to the people of this country. 
No nation on earth has done so much for 
its veterans, and by the same token, no 
veterans on earth may face the future 
with greater confidence in the enduring 
and palpable gratitude of their Govern- 
ment, 

It is because we have acted in this 
spirit that our veterans’ programs now 
represent the largest single item of Fed- 
eral expenditures outside those for the 
defense of the country itself. 

Today, however, the steadily growing 
size of our veteran population, coupled 
with the generosity of past policies, 
makes a careful review of those policies 
necessary. When many of these policies 
were initiated, our veteran population 
represented a small percentage of our 
total population. After two world wars 
and a sustained period of armed tension 
which is likely to continue into the fore- 
seeable future, however, veterans and 
their dependents will soon constitute a 
majority of the population. Moreover, 
the veteran, like the rest of our popula- 
tion, is growing older. It is estimated 
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that by 1970, there will be 2,070,000 vet- 
erans aged 65 and over—more than 10 
times the number in these age brackets 
today. This rapid increase of veterans 
in the higher age brackets means a 
steadily increasing demand for expanded 
medical and hospital care. 

The situation is such that, unless we 
stop now and take thought, we may be 
unwittingly projected into a fullscale 
program of socialized medicine for 
everyone, via the backdoor. Speaking as 
a veteran and as one who has devoted 
many years of my life to the welfare of 
veterans, I am convinced that veterans 
do not want this to happen, any more 
than the country as a whole wants it to 
happen. I am also convinced that the 
time to prevent it is now. A careful and 
thoroughgoing review of our veterans 
programs which will lay down guidelines 
for the future on the basis of the pro- 
jected size and scope of the problems 
now developing is urgently needed. 

Mr. Speaker, the magnitude and im- 
plications of this problem for this and 
future generations has been clearly de- 
lineated and set forth in a carefully 
documented and ably written series of 
articles by Arthur L. Davis of the Buffalo 
Evening News, Washington bureau. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recor this series: 


WILL HUGE HOSPITAL PROGRAM BRING SOCIAL- 
IZED MEDICINE?—STEADY GROWTH OF VET- 
ERAN AND OTHER PROGRAMS PUTS UNITED 
STATES IN MEDICINE IN Big Way; ABUSES 
Founp 

(By Arthur L. Davis) 

WasnHincton, April 21.—A grateful Na- 
tion’s resolve that the best medical care shall 
always be available to war veterans is open- 
ing the door to socialized medicine in the 
United States. 

If present policies are continued without 
change for 20 or 25 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be required to spend an esti- 
mated $4 billion for nearly 200, Ou new hos- 
pital beds and to put up an additional $1 
billion a year to operate these new installa- 
tions. 

Veterans’ benefits—including the opera- 
tion of 118,725 beds in 159 hospitals—are al- 
ready costing about $414 billion a year. 

The providing of another 200,000 beds for 
America's 20 million veterans would require 
about 200 new hospitals such as the 1,005-bed 
project opened by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Buffalo in January 1950. That one 
cost $1614 million at the comparatively low- 
er prices of a few years ago. 

GROWTH IN NUMBERS, CONTROL 

Some critics say socialized medicine is al- 
ready upon us. Back in 1909 there were 
only 4,359 hospitals, containing 421,065 beds, 
in the whole country. Now there are 6,832 
registered hospitals with slightly more than 
1,500,000 beds; Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments operate almost three-fourths of 
them. 

Federally operated projects include the 
VA's 159 hospitals; 223 hospitals containing 
65,755 beds operated by the armed services 
in the continental United States and 18 Pub- 
lic Health Service hospitals with 7,737 beds, 

In addition, about 1,000 community hos- 
pitals have been completed in the last few 
years with Federal aid provided under the 
Hill-Burton Act, and grants have been ap- 
proved for 1,000 more. 

Official estimates that 300,000 hospital beds 
will be needed to care for America’s vet- 
erans by 1975 do not take into account the 
1 million veterans pouring back into civilian 
life each year after service in Korea and 
other hot spots. 
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Already preliminary maneuvering is under 
way in what is bound to be one of the bit- 
terest Capitol Hill battles in years. 


EVEN RICH TREATED FREE 


Representative JoHN PHILLIPS, of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the appropriations sub- 
committee that handles VA funds, fired the 
opening salvo. He charged that hundreds of 
veterans are getting free hospital care by 
falsely swearing they cannot afford to pay 
their own bills in private hospitals. 

Himself disabled by an illness incurred in 
World War I service, Mr. Puiuies cited 
cases of men with incomes as high as $50,000 
a year, or owners of property valued up to 
$500,000, being admitted to VA hospitals as 
“indigent” patients. 

His concern over the growing cost of vet- 
erans’ benefits prompted Mr. PHILLIPS to 
direct his subcommittee staff, in cooperation 
with the General Accounting Office, to make 
an investigation of patient admissions, 


CONGRESS URGED TO ACT 


On these reports were based Mr. PHILLIPS’ 
warning to Congress that the entire veter- 
ans' benefit program is in need of re- 
examination, 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren filed 
his report on hospitalization with Repre- 
sentative EDITH Nourse Rockns, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, but Mrs. ROGERS 
ordered that it be withheld even from mem- 
bers of her committee. 

Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas, 
a thrice-wounded, 11-times decorated vet- 
eran of World War II, also contends the 
question of hospitalization should be recon- 
sidered by Congress, 

Mr. Teacue said one possible method of 
getting at the abuse might be legislation 
barring free hospital care for nonservice- 
connected ailments of veterans with incomes 
of $4,000 a year or more. But he later 
changed his mind and merely proposed leg- 
islation authorizing the VA to secure finan- 
cial data from vets concerning their ability 
to pay, and to require full or partial pay- 
ment when it was appropriate. 


Pressure ON VA's HOSPITALS Is GREAT AND 
STILL Growine—Despire COSTLY EXPAN- 
SION PROGRAM, WAITING LISTS ARE. GETTING 
LONGER UNDER RULES Now IN EFFECT 

(By Arthur L. Davis) 

WASHINGTON, April 22.—A national crisis is 
brewing over veterans’ hospitalization. The 
whole program, like Topsy, “just growed.” 

When the Veterans’ Administration was 
created in 1921, it was charged with provid- 
ing medical care for World War I veterans 
with service-connected injuries or illnesses. 

Two years later, the service-connected load 
had declined. Congress authorized free hos- 
pitalization of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans who had neuropsychiatric ailments or 
tuberculosis, without regard to service con- 
nection. 

In 1924, rules were further liberalized to 
provide care for the 4,000,000 honorably-dis- 
charged veterans of any war since 1897, with- 
out regard to the origin of the ailments. 
This caused an influx of patients into VA 
hospitals; needy patients were given 
preference. 

CHANGES—AND PROTESTS 


Came the depression, and with it the 
Economy Act of March 1933. Congress re- 
pealed all laws granting medical care to vet- 
erans who served in or after the Spanish- 
American War. 

A few months later, hospitalization again 
was authorized for men discharged for line- 
of-duty disabilities. But hospitalization for 
non-service-connected ills was limited to vet- 
erans having permanent disabilities, tuber- 
culosis or neuropsychiatric ailments, 

There was a great roar of protest from 
veterans’ organizations and from State and 
local government officials, 


On March 28, 1934, only 8 months after 
the economy move, the lawmakers authorized 
free hospitalization for any veteran who was 
unable to pay his own expenses, within the 
limits of existing facilities. 


PATIENT LOAD CLIMBING 


Now it’s 19 years and two wars later. The 
veteran population has grown to 20 million. 
What's more, acts of Congress have estab- 
lished a presumption of service connection 
for more than 30 diseases. 

Veterans’ Administration hospital facilities 
have been expanded by leaps and bounds 
since World War II, but the patient load has 
been climbing even more rapidly. 

Congress authorized construction of a 
total of 145,000 VA hospital beds, but 
former President Truman cut that to 131,000 
beds in 174 hospitals. This eliminated 24 
hospitals entirely and reduced the size of 
14 others. 

The VA's $750 million postwar construc- 
tion program is not completed. It is operat- 
ing only 159 of the hospitals with 118,725 
beds. About 10,000 of those beds are not in 
use because of a shortage of funds or staff, 
or because of maintenance or modernization. 

Of the 108,115 operating beds, 91.4 percent, 
or 98,788, are occupied. 

In addition, VA has a waiting list of some 
21,000 non-service-connected veterans, plus a 
handful of service-connected vets who vol- 
untarily have foregone immediate hospitali- 
zation, 

BIGGEST PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Daniel Rosen, chief of VA’s Medical Statis- 
tics Division, says it will be as long as 5 years 
before all the neuropsychiatric cases on the 
waiting list can be hospitalized. A lengthy 
wait by tuberculosis patients also is likely, 
but general medical and surgical cases should 
not have to wait more than 30 days each, 
Mr. Rosen says. 

“If we are expected to provide medical care 
for all service-connected cases and for all 
non-service-connected cases who apply as 
unable to pay for private hospitalization, we 
will need more than 300,000 beds by 1975,” 
another VA spokesman told the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 3 

By 1970, it is estimated, there will be 
2,070,000 veterans aged 65 and over, more 
than 10 times the number who have attained 
that age today. This aging of the veteran 
population will have a terrific impact on hos- 
pital requirements, 

VA-Concress TIFF PREVENTS SCREENING OF 
“NEEDY” PATIENTS—SURVEY HINTS PART OF 
HOSPITAL CROWDING Is DUE TO “CHISELERS” 
ABLE To PAY FOR PRIVATE CARE 


(By Arthur L. Davis) 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—A $750,000,000 hos- 
pital-construction program, when completed 
by the Veterans’ Administration in the next 
few years, will provide 131,000 hospital beds— 
enough to take care of all ex-servicemen who 
need treatment for war-caused disabilities, 

But the program will have to be tripled in 
size in the next 2 decades if the Government 
continues its present policy of providing 
free hospital care to all veterans who attest 
their inability to pay, even though their ail- 
ments haye no connection with their mili- 
tary service. 

A controversy over free hospitalization of 
“indigent” veterans is already seething on 
Capitol Hill. Investigation by the General 
Accounting Office brought a report from 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren that 
chiseling is going on because of lenient VA 
practices. 

SOME HAVE BIG INCOMES 

A GAO survey of 336 “indigent” patients 
selected at random in 46 VA hospitals showed 
that all had incomes of at least $4,000 a year; 
76 had incomes up to $6,000; 49 up to $7,000; 
31 up to $8,000; 20 up to $9,000; 11 up to 
$10,000, and 26 between $10,000 and $50,000. 
Twenty-five had assets of between $20,000 
and $1,000,000, 
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The real cause of the trouble is a ruling 
by Government attorneys that the VA cannot 
question a veteran’s sworn statement that he 
cannot afford to pay for hospitalization. The 
attorneys based this ruling on the law au- 
thorizing free hospitalizations, which says, 
in part: 

“The statement under oath of the ap- 
licant * * * shall be accepted as sufficient 
evidence of inability to defray necessary 
expenses,” 

Many critics of the VA are convinced it 
has been too willing to hide behind this 
wording. But VA officials blame Congress, 
saying the lawmakers forbade VA to look 
beyond the sworn statements. 

BREAKDOWN OF CASES 

Only one-third of the 99,000 present pa- 
tients are classified as service-connected, the 
VA officials admit, but they insist this bald 
fact does not tell the story. They further 
break down the patient load as follows: 


Percent 

1. Under treatment for service-con- 
nected allments 

2. Having service-connected disability 
but hospitalized for other ail- 


FFF 11 
3. Totally disabled pensioners - 25 
4. Nonservice TB and neuropsychiatric 

SJ... errant ere E e a 8 


5. General medical and surgical cases 
hospitalized 90 days or more 
(chronic long-term patients) = '3 


The above classes, generally held to be 
entitled to free care, total 82 percent of its 
patient workload, the VA points out. The 
remainder are classed by the VA as follows: 


Percent 

1. Nonservice GMS cases hospitalized for 
less than 90 days 10 

2. Claiming permanent disability but not 
adjudicated -.- 2+ --------=-- 4 

8. Claiming service connection but not 
n lane 2 

4. Nonveterans and patients not other- 
wise classifled ow | 


Only in the 10-percent classification does 
the agency admit there is a field for sav- 
ing—and such savings are precluded by act 
of Congress, VA officials insist. 

National Commander Lewis K. Gough, of 
the American Legion, said the Legion's 
studies do not substantiate charges of ex- 
tensive abuse of the privilege” of free hos- 
pitalization. 

T. O. Kraabel, director of its national 
rehabilitation commission, added that the 
Legion will oppose “any tampering” with the 
present law. But an official Legion state- 
ment emphasized that “there is no question 
that more rigid screening of applications 
for hospitalization is in order.” 


THREEFOLD EXPANSION IN 20 YEARS LOOMS IN 
PRESENT VA POLICIES—HOUSE COMMITTEE Is 
LAUNCHING COMPREHENSIVE PROBE OF ALL 
Vets’ SERVICES; TIGHTENING Up INDICATED 

(By Arthur L. Davis) 

WASHINGTON, April 24——Congress must 
spell out a clear-cut policy on the medical 
care due ailing veterans before proper plan- 
ning for such care can be undertaken. 

That was the stand taken by the Magnu- 
son Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, headed by Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
former Chief Medical Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The Commission 
filed its report with former President Tru- 
man in December 1951; nearly 16 months 
have passed, but Congress has done nothing. 

The Commission recommended against 
any expansion of the VA’s 131,000-bed hos- 
pital setup “except in relation to the overall 
hospital needs of the country.” 

ACTION ON CAPITOL HILL 

These overall needs were estimated at 
230,000 new general-service beds; 330,000 
new mental beds, and 30,000 new TB beds to 
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provide comprehensive care for all the peo- 
ple, including veterans. 

Now the pot is beginning to boil on Capi- 
tol Hill. Repeated warnings have been made 
that present medical-care policies, if con- 
tinued, will require a three-fold expansion 
of the VA hospital program in the next 20 
years. These warnings at least are hitting 
home. 

The House Veterans Affairs Committee is 
about to launch a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of all veterans’ benefits. One of its 
subcommittees is conducting a broad inquiry 
into the operation of VA hospitals. 


SEVERAL COURSES OPEN 


The most difficult decision facing Congress 
is whether to continue the 19-year-old policy 
of providing free medical care to all vet- 
erans—whether their ailments are service- 
caused or not—who cannot afford private 
hospitalization. 

Some probable courses of congressional 
action are: 

1. War-disabled vets will continue to get 
free hospitalization. 

2. So will disabled pensioners, TB, and 
neuropsychiatric patients and long-term suf- 
ferers from chronic ailments such as cancer 
and heart disease. 

3. Claims of veterans that they are unable 
to finance short-term hospitalization for less 
serious illnesses, unrelated to military serv- 
ice, will get closer scrutiny. Free care for 
such patients who have annual incomes of 
$4,000 or so, may be barred by Congress, or 
partial payment may be required. 

4. Efforts will be made to force insurance 
companies to pay the VA when patients 
carry hospitalization insurance. In the year 
ended June 30, 1952, the VA was unable to 
collect $3,526,779 from insurance companies 
whose policies exclude payment when the 
insured are entitled to free hospitalization. 

5. Attempts will be made to coordinate 
Army, Navy, and Air Force hospitals with 
the VA program so that when the demands 
of war decrease, if they ever do, vacant beds 
im military installations can be used for 
veteran patients. 

Whatever the decision eventually made 
by Congress, its effects on the Nation’s eco- 
nomic and social system will be far-reaching. 

In the unlikely event that all nonservice- 
connected patients are tossed out of VA hos- 
pitals by act of Congress, overloaded State 
and local hospitals would be unable to ab- 
sorb the new burden. 

If present policies are continued, and new 
hospitals built, it will be well-nigh impos- 
sible to staff the new institutions without 
a vast relocation of medical personnel. 

Somewhere between these courses the 
answer lies, 


Production Is More Real Than 
Prognostication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, predict- 
ers, analysts, observers, and other mod- 
ern adaptations of the ancient Roman 
soothsayers are working their crystals 
overtime these days in an effort to fore- 
cast the future. There are just about 
as Many “noters with optimism” as there 
are “viewers with alarm,” and this is 
probably the way it has always been 
since the first Etruscan looked intently 
at the innards of some unfortunate fowl. 


But prognostication is still something 
which must yield to stable fact. The 
facts are that American industry today 
is moving into almost daily all-time rec- 
ord-smashing territory. Steel, textile 
machinery, oil prospecting, meat con- 
sumption, travel, bank deposits, bond 
purchases—are all moving upward. 
There is a feeling of tremendous ex- 
pectancy in the American air as the 
realization of what is approaching grows 
upon the public. 

We are the threshold of a new age 
of atomic science, with unpredictable 
and incalculable possibilities. The era 
of light metals is moving upon us, with 
electronics, private aviation, and new 
television developments in the immediate 
offing. 

Cassandras, take note. The New 
Dealer’s old-fashioned premise that the 
American economy had reached and 
passed its peak has been so discredited 
that it is no longer heard in the land. 


Little Belgium Is the Bright Hope of the 
West in Unsettled Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp one of a series of 
articles by Mr. Crosby Noyes, staff corre- 
spondent of the Washington Star, on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This article, in the series IS NATO 
Worth It?” appeared in the Star on 
April 28, and concerns itself with the 
role of Belgium in the development, both 
past and future, of European economic 
integration, the European Defense Com- 
munity, and the NATO alliance. 

That Mr. Noyes can describe little 
Belgium as “the bright hope of the West 
in unsettled Europe” will be of consider- 
able interest to the largest United States 
eolony of Belgian-Americans who reside 
in Detroit. They will be proud, I think, 
that Belgium has pointed the way to 
Western European economic integra- 
tion, that she has compiled a record of 
“excellent performance in meeting her 
military commitments to NATO,” and 
that she “must be rated high in any 
European survey.” 

Belgian-Americans can know, in other 
words, that the traditions of individual 
liberty, resourcefulness, initiative, and 
energy which they have displayed here 
in America are alive and flourishing to- 
day in Belgium, that the country of their 
forefathers is a leader in the defense of 
the free world. 

The article follows: 

Is NATO Worts Ir?—LIrTLE BELGIUM Is 
Bericht Hore or WEST IN UNSETTLED 
EUROPE—BRUSSELS (GOVERNMENT POINTS 
THE Way TOWARD ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
OF ALLIES 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 
Brusse.s,—To hop on a train and ride from 
Paris to Brussels is to come out of the fog 
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and into the sunlight again—a pleasant 
change in political climate. 

The change is from an emotionally charged 
atmosphere to a dryly practical one, where 
American ideas are as much a part of the 
picture as American automobiles on the 
streets. You come from a city where the 
hope of Western unity seems to hang by 
a slim thread to one where it is accepted 
as a foregone and impatiently awaited con- 
clusion. 

The differences in attitude and perspective 
between France and Belgium follow a gen- 
eral European pattern. When you get here, 
you begin to see the advantage which a 
small country enjoys in Europe today. 

In a broad sense, the fight over unification 
of Western Europe boils down to the tradi- 
tional struggle between France and Germany 
for domination of the continent. The small- 
er countries are relatively aloof from it. 
They can permit themselves the luxury of 
standing on the sidelines, cheering on one or 
another of the main contestants. At times 
there are efforts to referee; at others, a 
tendency to sound off with a resounding 
raspberry. 

IMPATIENCE IS SHOWN 


Above all, there is an impatience to wind 
up the preliminaries as quickly as pos- 
sible and get on with the main show, 
When it comes to unification, the small coun- 
tries are in the fortunate spot of having 
fewer political barriers to overcome. There 
is less concern with such sticky intangibles as 
prestige, national pride, and international 
prejudice. In short, the small countries of 
Europe are able to examine the proposition 
of European unification on its own merits, 
from the point of view of the advantages to 
be gained, measured against the sacrifices 
to be made. It is an encouraging thing that 
they are lined up solidly in favor of the 
idea. 

So far as Belgium is concerned, there are 
some particularly compelling arguments in 
favor of closer coordination in Europe on the 
economic, military and political levels. 
These start with the basic necessity of earn- 
ing the national bread and butter. 

Until recently, Belgium's economic sit- 
uation was the object of ill-concealed envy 
on the part of her neighbors, As any former 
GI who ate ice cream on the streets of 
Brussels can testify, Belgium came through 
the war in better shape than most European 
countries. Thanks to a speedy liberation, 
her industrial machine survived intact, and 
her people were soon well on the way to 
recovery from the effects of occupation. 


BELGIUM LIVED WELL 


While less fortunate countries tightened 
their belts and plugged the theme of auster- 
ity. Belgium ate high on the hog. Her fac- 
tories concentrated on turning out the things 
that average people wanted after the years 
of privation. There was no lack of cus- 
tomers in Europe, and very little competi- 
tion. 

The policy paid big dividends. Before the 
war, Belgium had the lowest wage standard, 
and one of the lowest living standards, in 
Western Europe. Today, she is better fed, 
clothed, and housed than any other country 
that went through wartime occupation. Her 
workers get the highest wages and pay rea- 
sonable prices for what they buy. Industrial 
production is at record peaks—40 percent 
above prewar levels and 25 percent greater 
than 2 years ago. Her liberal economic 
policy went a long way toward creating the 
atmosphere of cheerful stamina that Amer- 
icans find so congenial. 

The economic picture, however, is not en- 
tirely rosy. An increasing number of eco- 
nomic prophets come up with doleful pre- 
dictions about the future. 

A chronic shortage of dollars, brought 
about by a normal trade pattern of import- 
ing from the United States and exporting to 
Europe, has created a financial problem 
that neither the Belgians nor a resident 
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squad of American economic experts have 
been able to solve completely. 

The postwar European demand for con- 
sumer goods has leveled off. And as hard- 
pressed countries clamp import restrictions 
on Belgian products, Belgian firms are be- 
ginning to feel the pinch. 


INDUSTRY SUFFERING 


Some of the country’s most important in- 
dustries, particularly coal and textiles, are 
in bad shape. Unemployment is an increas- 
ing problem. The industrial plant, suffer- 
ing from a lack of investment since the war, 
is becoming obsolete. Belgian industralists 
are watching the renaissance of Germany's 
competitive industry, and are getting the 
jitters. 

There is a feeling that the country may 
be living beyond its means, in terms of long- 
range capabilities. Belgian politicians, as 
well as Belgian bankers, are keenly anxious 
to find a formula for doing business in 
Europe which will work better for them than 
the old-style competitive formula. 

Because of their dependence on foreign 
trade and their concern about future pros- 
pects, the Belgians are natural cheerleaders 
for the steps that have been taken toward 
Western European economic integration. 
They have, in fact, pointed the way. 

Since 1922, Belgium has had economic 
union with Luxembourg. In 1948, negotia- 
tions were started to extend the agreement 
to include the Netherlands. She is an ac- 
tive participant in the infant coal-steel 
community set up under the Schuman plan, 
and she looks hopefully toward the day when 
Europe must finally free itself from its pres- 
ent mass of strangling trade restrictions. 


NATO PERFORMANCES GOOD 


The healthy state of Belgium's economy 
up to now has resulted in an excellent per- 
formance in meeting her military commit- 
ments to NATO. Belgium is proud of the 
fact that she has come closer to reaching 
-her Lisbon goals than any European coun- 
try. She is inclined to take a critical atti- 
tude toward the record of her allies, 

Starting from an almost complete state 
of disarmament at the end of the war, Bel- 
gium has active forces of 148,000 men in 
3 divisions. She has undertaken a goal of 
more than twice that strength—450,000 men 
in 6 divisions, 500-plane air force and a 
4,000-man navy to be ready for action by 
1954. There will be some inevitable re- 
vision in these targets, particularly if new 
economic troubles develop, but, at present, 
they are expected to be substantially 
achieved. 

Belgium's training program is rated high, 
especially that of the army. The small air 
force is having growing pains, but is com- 
ing along; like most European countries 
Belgium suffers from a shortage of officers 
trained in modern warfare. The national 
military academy turns out about 100 a year. 
Most army units are led by conscript officers 
who have received special training under 
a program that corresponds roughly to our 
OCS system. 

Although pay scales for volunteers are 
among the highest in Europe—ranging from 
$70 to $135 a month for enlisted men and 
up. to $433 for officers—less than one-third 
of Belgium’s army is volunteer. This makes 
for a considerable morale problem, since 
the pay for conscripts is 20 cents a day. But 
speaking generally about the quality and 
dependability of the individual Belgian sol- 
dier, there is no cause for complaint. When 
it comes to natural fighting aptitude, he 
appears to have lost little of his talent since 
the days when Julius Caesar gave him high- 
est marks among the tribes of Western Eu- 
rope. 

There are, to be sure, a few serious political 
snags to the Belgian armament effort, re- 
volving around the question of the length 
of service for draftees, Although Belgium 
was the first country on the Continent to 


push its length of service to the recom- 
mended NATO minimum of 24 months the 
Government was forced by political pressure 
to drop it again. The present term of 21 
months for most classes is still high by Eu- 
ropean standards. But Government plan- 
ners complain that it is not high enough to 
permit the country to live up to its NATO 
commitments and still stay within budget 
limitations. 

As in the case with many of NATO's prob- 
lems, it comes down to a question of what 
the other fellow is doing. With most Eu- 
ropean countries setting their length of 
service at 18 months, it is politically difficult 
for Belgium to go further. The hope of a 
certain degree of standardization along these 
lines is one factor that makes the idea of 
European military integration appeal to the 
Belgium mind, The Belgians have all the 
usual European reservations about the re- 
armament of Germany, and they would dearly 
like to see Great Britain come into the EDC. 
At the same time, their practical good sense 
convinces them that no future risk could 
be greater than the risk of continuing mili- 
tary weakness. 

In terms of her performance up to this 
point, and her attitudes toward NATO’s ob- 
jectives in Europe, Belgium must be rated 
high in any European survey. And to those 
who are inclined to look on the lavish dis- 
tribution of American dollars as essential 
to constructive progress, this is one coun- 
try that provides convincing proof to the 
contrary. 


LITTLE HELP FROM UNITED STATES 


Belgium has, in fact, received only a small 
slice of the Marshall plan pie, Since 1948, 
the economic-aid bill has come to a little 
over $615 million, of which only about $32 
million was in the form of direct grants. The 
bulk of it was what was known as conditional 
aid—an arrangement under which Belgium 
agreed to pass on at least an equivalent 
amount of goods to other Marshall plan coun- 

les. 

Since 1951, the Belgians have received no 
economic support from the United States— 
a fact which has done wonders for their self- 
respect and contributes to their sense of 
superiority toward their neighbors. Today, 
the small MSA mission in Brussels concerns 
itself largely with what amounts to an edu- 
cational program, handing out free advice to 
the Belgians on how to increase their indus- 
trial output and improve their marketing 
methods, 

That she is off the economic dole, how- 
ever, does not mean that Belgium is uncon- 
cerned with future American economic policy. 
Their dependence on foreign trade make the 
Belgians the most fervent European advo- 
cates of more liberal American tariff and cus- 
toms regulations. They are anxious to at- 
tract American investment to their indus- 
tries, and they are interested in competing 
for American contracts under the offshore 
procurement program. 

In the opinion of most observers here, this 
is a price that the United States would be 
wise to pay. If America could settle her 
accounts with the rest of European NATO 
on the same terms, the general outlook would 
be a whole lot brighter than it is now. 


Senator Byrd’s New Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
since the “squander” era began Senator 
Harry F. BYRD has submitted to Congress 
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his own observations on the Federal 
budget with suggestions as to specific 
areas in which the process of giving 
away our taxpayers’ funds could be cur- 
tailed. This year, when he saw the Tru- 
man budget, which was outlined for the 
coming fiscal year, the Senator saw once 
more that there was plenty of room for 
dewatering. 

The Senator has now come up with a 
proposal to cut some $6,800,000,000 from 
the total of $78,600,000,000 proposed by 
the Truman budget before Mr. Truman 
left office. Of this substantial sum, Sen- 
ator Byrp would cut two and one-half 
billions from the military expenditures 
planned, almost three billions from for- 
eign aid, and almost one and one-half 
billions more in other programs. Yet 
all of these goals would be accomplished 
without reducing military procurement 
or the strength of our Armed Forces. 

In his proposed revisions of our spend- 
ing and income planning, Senator Byrp 
proposes that no cuts in taxes take place 
during the fiscal year ahead and that 
various automatic tax cuts be rescinded. 
However, one may argue with these last 
proposals, no one can argue too long or 
too loud about the reductions proposed 
in the spending program. We know that 
they can be accomplished without hurt- 
ing anybody anywhere anyhow. 


Our Army—Its Purpose and Its Use 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wal- 
ter Millis, editorial writer for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has undertaken an 
explanation of the uses and purpose of 
our Army under his column Arms and 
Men. Mr. Millis has been an editorial 
writer with the Herald Tribune since 
1924. He is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, was a second lieutenant in the 
Field Artillery during World War I, and 
is the author of a series of books on war 
and the Army entitled “Road to War,” 
published in 1935; “While Europe 
Fights,” published in 1940; and “The 
Last Phase,” published in 1946. 

Knowing that every Member of this 
august body is interested in national de- 
fense and what our defense dollars do, I 
know that this article and its successor 
will be of interest to them. 

The article follows: 

ARMS AND MEN 
(By Walter Millis) 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY: I 

In the last few distressful years, many peo- 
ple have been asking what the Navy and the 
Air Force are for. What function are these 
expensive and inordinately intricate organ- 
irxtions actually serving in the national life? 

These are valid questions, to which valid 
answers may be returned. But it is rather 
striking that no one ever seems to ask & 
third and no less important question: What 
is the Army for? 

Doubtless a main reason why the question 
is seldom asked is that to most people the 
answer seems to be obvious. The Army is 
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the outfit that wins wars. The Air Force, 
with its threat of nuclear weaponry, may pre- 
vent war from breaking out; if it does, the 
Navy, with its skills at sea, may keep the con- 
flict beyond the oceans and project our power 
to meet the issue on distant shores; but the 
Army is just the big bunch of drafted men, 
GI's and high-school graduates, lawyers, and 
truck drivers, bankers and soda clerks, who 
actually win the war wherever and whenever 
it may happen. No use to worry about them. 
They can be taken for granted. 

This, too, is a valid answer, up to a point. 
But it is hardly an adequate one. The 
United States Army today consists of some 
1,500,000 full-time uniformed men (plus 
some women); it employs some 525,000 civil- 
ian workers in addition; it also includes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, large numbers of part- 
time National Guard and Organized Reserve 
personnel, the week-end warriors, and fur- 
ther Reserve components on duty in the fil- 
ing cases. 

From all these people we have organized 
some 20 full-time combat divisions (plus a 
score or more of part-time skeletonized Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve formations), some 
18 regimental combat teams, a large number 
of active and National Guard antiaircraft 
battalions (mainly for local defense of our 
cities) and all kinds of special troops, serv- 
ice echelons, administrative sections, re- 
search groups, procurement and supply and 
inspection and public information services, 
medical services, depot forces, transportation 
troops, reserve training units and much, 
much more beside. What is all this for? 

So put, the question becomes a bit more 
complex than it may have seemed at first. 
It is fairly obvious what the 5 combat divi- 
sions in Korea are “for” and not hard to 
find a reason for the 2 more in Japan. 
There are 5 combat divisions and 3 
regimental combat teams in Germany. 
These are the American contribution to the 
NATO ground defense; that seems plain 
enough, but when one begins to ask just 
what they are supposed to be able to do, and 
therefore just what amounts of air cover, 
ammunition and material reserve, armored 
components, nuclear weaponry, supporting 
Allied ground forces and strategic reserve in 
the United States they should have the mat- 
ter rapidly begins to grow fuzzy around the 


And it grows fuzzier still when one looks 
at the seven tactical divisions in the ZI (the 
continental United States). A major part of 
their present job is training replacements for 
Korea and Europe. A further part, however, 
is to act as strategic reserve, to provide 
formed and more or less battle-worthy troops 
for any new emergency, such as might break 
out in Indochina or Iran or other odd cor- 
ners of the world. They have the further 
task of protecting the country against the 
(nearly impossible) eventuality of a Soviet 
airborne landing in Alaska or Canada. And 
if all these tasks are somewhat vague and 
contingent, what about the tasks of the 20 
or so skeletonized and only very partially 
equipped National Guard divisions? 

The question of what the Army is for, of 
the real tasks it should be equipped to meet, 
of whether it could be reduced in size and 
readiness or should be expanded to much 
greater levels of both, of ite design (for ex- 
ample, of the relative proportion of armor, 
parachute troops, available air cover, in- 
fantry, and transport), of the size, adequacy 
and equipment of its reserve formations and 
its industrial base, all these are much more 
difficult questions than the public and the 
legislators have realized. 

That the Army is the outfit which in the 
end has to win the wars seems indisputable. 
It always has been; the Navy may have given 
it powerful assistance in the past and the 
Air Force no less powerful assistance more 
recently, but the final act has always been 
the arrival of armed men on the ground and 
in the seats of enemy power, and so long as 
warfare remains a more or less intelligent 


political act, and not merely a matter of mu- 
tual and universal suicide, it will be the 
Army which wins the struggle, however much 
other forces may have contributed to the 
victory. That being so, it is worth looking 
in a succeeding article, at what our own 
Army really is for and how well it is designed 
and supported to accomplish these ends. 


Address of Hon. Gordon H. Scherer, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
by Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio, at 
the observance of Americanism Day by 
the American Legion at Massillon, Ohio, 
Saturday, April 25, 1953: 


There are a number of reasons why I was 
more than pleased when asked to come to 
Massillon to speak. Although I live in Ohio 
and have traveled to various parts of the 
State, never before have I had the opportu- 
nity or the occasion to be in your fine city. 

I am happy tonight to be in the district 
represented in the Congress of the United 
States by my colleague and good friend, 
Frank Bow. He is not only a fine gentle- 
man but is also one of the ablest Members 
of the House of Representatives. This dis- 
trict is to be congratulated on being repre- 
sented in the Congress by a man of the 
ability and integrity of Franx Bow. 

It is good always to be back in Ohio, par- 
ticularly this year when this great State is 
celebrating its sesquicentennial. One hun- 
dred and fifty years is a long time, 

Massillon is not a new city. It was 
founded only 28 years after Ohio became a 
State when it was made known that the 
Ohio and Erie Canal was to pass through 
Stark County. It was the opening of this 
canal which started Massillon on its way to 
being a substantial marketing and industrial 
community. 

It now takes about 2 hours to fiy here 
from Washington. In those early days it 
took 2 days and 1 night to make the trip 
to Cleveland on a luxurious canal packet, 
at a cost of $3. They say the trip was really 
worth it. With this no one will disagree 
when the $3 charge included all meals. 

Of course, all citizens of Massillon know 
that it was Jacob S. Coxey, of this city, who 
on Easter Sunday in 1894, during the panic 
of those days, led an army of jobless work- 
ers to Washington to present their demands 
to the Government, Let us hope that the 
Government of the United States in the 
years to come will always be cognizant of 
the needs of the people so that we will never 
need another Coxey’s army. On the other 
hand, let us be certain that our form of 
government is not destroyed so that, if the 
need should ever arise, dozens of future 
Coxey’s armies shall have the right to go 
to the seat of their Government and have 
their protests heard. 

I feel deeply honored in being your guest 
speaker tonight. Honored because it is the 
American Legion which has invited me; 
honored because of the occasion—the an- 
nual observance of your Americanism Day; 
highly honored because the members of the 
Legion, as is evidenced by their invitation, 
feel that there is no question about my 
Americanism. 
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You might be interested to know that this 
is my first speech since becoming a Member 
of the Congress on January 3 of this year. I 
greatly welcome the opportunity of talking 
to you. 

It was certainly a surprise when, as a fresh- 
man Congressman, I was made a member 
of the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Needless to say, I was tremendously 
pleased. To my mind, the work of this com- 
mittee and its relation to the national secu- 
rity is the most fitting subject I could dis- 
cuss at a time and on an occasion such as 
this. 

During the brief 3 months I have served 
on this committee, I have learned—and the 
hard way—that the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is the most con- 
troversial and perhaps the most bitterly 
attacked committee in the Congress of the 
United States. Tonight I want to talk for 
the record, In view of the feeling of hatred 
that exists for this committee in certain 
quarters, and further in view of the distor- 
tions that have been made of the purposes of 
the committee and of the statements of its 
members, I am compelled to read what I 
have to say. 

Long before the Congress of the United 
States found it necessary to create the Dies 
committee in 1938, which was the prede- 
cessor of the present Un-American Activities 
Committee—the American Legion had been 
fighting subversive influences in the United 
States. Over the years.since its birth in 
1919, the Legion has been the number one 
public enemy of communism in the United 
States. The Legion fought communism in 
the days when no one else was concerned 
over the inroads of this Red philosophy in 
America. It was the Legion that originally 
was called red baiter and witch hunter by 
the Communists, the subversives and th 
traitors. ; 

I have reviewed the records of the Con- 
gress and find that it was the American 
Legion which was largely responsible for the 
creation of the House Committe on Un- 
‘American Activities, whose exposés of red 
infiltration and treasonable conspiracies 
finally shocked the Nation into a realization 
of the Communist peril in America. 

One would think that the war with the 
Communists in Korea today would have 
awakened all segments of the American 
population to the full realization of the 
menace of communism on the homefront. It 
would seem that all those groups (other than 
the Communist Party itself), which had 
been fighting the Legion and the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee throughout the 
years, would at long last join hands to rid 
this country of its enemies within—those 
who are far more dangerous and treacherous 
than the Communists who are openly shoot- 
ing Americans in the God-forsaken hills of 
Korea today. 

Unfortunately there has been, with few 
exceptions, no such joining of hands. Re- 
spected and influential persons in high places 
and presumably substantial and well-mean- 
ing organizations in this country have 
started a new, bitter, relentless, and un- 
believable attack upon those of us who are 
trying to show the American people the plan 
and program of a foreign government to 
infiltrate, weaken, and destroy the various 
institutions of American life. Let me give 
you a few examples of what I mean. 

Less than 2 months ago, the Very Reverend 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Washington 
Cathedral, said, from his pulpit, and I quote: 

“Is it dangerous to set men free? Might 
they thereby threaten the privilege or the 
property of other men? 

“God is their judge—not the Attorney 
General's list or the American Legion's, or 
your private list, or mine. To seek to 
the judgment of God is one of the most an- 
cient forms of human sin. It runs all 
through history from Roman Emperors right 
down to the Americanism commission of 
the local Legion. They (meaning the Le- 
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gion) are but rash and nasty men who, 
thinking themselves wiser than God, would 
not only usurp the power to look into a 
man’s soul, but would then seek to cram 
their Judgment down our throats.” 

One could perhaps understand if the 
foregoing came from the pen of the editor 
of the Communist Daily Worker. However, 
even the language used by the eminent 
Washington theologian, much.more the lie of 
what he says; is not in keeping with the basic 
precepts of Christian brotherhood as I was 
taught in the church. The Very Reverend 
Sayre's frequent attacks upon the commit- 
tees of the Congress carry no less vilifica- 
tion than his attack upon the Legion. 

Just last month a scurrilous attack was 
made in a 30-page booklet by a committee 
headed by the Reverend A. A. Heist, of Los 
Angeles. In this booklet we find such lan- 
guage as this, and I quote: 

“The Un-American Activities Committee is 
the most un-American feature of life in the 
United States—practicing itself the very evils 
of which they accuse the Kremlin and its 
satellites.” 

In another place we find the Reverend 
Heist’s pamphlet reading: “The fears 
whipped up by the Un-American Activities 
Committee are the bastard offspring of 
hysteria and greed.” 

Still further on we find this quote: “This 
committee lives by the informer, and it is 
iniquitous to the Jewish religion * * * and 
it is iniquitous to the Christian religion be- 
cause the committee has its Judas Iscariot. 
The world abhors the informer, and the com- 
mittee lives by it. It is the committee's 
bread and butter, and without it the commit- 
tee would be out of existence.” 

Still further on we read: The committee is 
contributing to the buildup of a big lie in 
this country with respect to the alleged 
menace of communism,” 

I have in my file literally dozens of state- 
ments of similar import, made in the last 
few months from sources presumably as 
credible as those of the two distinguished 
members of the cloth which I have just men- 
tioned. I would not want you to believe that 
these violent attacks come only from mem- 
bers of the cloth. Prominent educators and 
intellectuals have made similar abusive and 
unwarranted attacks. I point out these re- 
cent statements to show that these attacks 
are continuing and unremitting. 

It is no wonder that J. Edgar Hoover was 
compelled to say: “My feelings concerning 
the Communist Party of the United States 
are well known. I have not hesitated over 
the years to express my concern and appre- 
hension. As a consequence its professional 
smear brigades have conducted a relentless 
assault against the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. You who have been members of 
the Un-American Activities Committee also 
know the fury with which the party, its 
sympathizers, and fellow travelers can launch 
an assault. I do not mind such attacks. 
What has been disillusioning is the manner 
in which they have been able to enlist the 
support often from apparently well-meaning 
or thoroughly duped individuals. * * * So 
long as the Communists are able to find min- 
isters to forward their evil work I have ground 
for concern,” said J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the FBI. 

I call these things to your attention to 
show that the Legion, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and kindred causes not 
only face the hatred of the Communist con- 
splracy in America but also the ill will of 
some of those who live in the realm of re- 
spectability and influence. It is difficult to 
understand why those intellectuals, particu- 
larly in the field of education and religion, 
should continue to attack, vilify, and harass 
those who oppose the conspiracy, and almost 
without exception they say nothing and do 
one 8 combating America's greatest 
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I ask: When will they begin to go after 
the criminal and quit attacking the police- 
man? These apologists and supporters of 
the Communist-front organizations in this 
country have screamed to high heaven that 
we have exaggerated the Communist menace 
in the United States. 

However, J. Edgar Hoover under oath tes- 
tified within the last 60 days before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Congress that 
the Communists today are infiltrating every 
field of American activity, namely, civil 
rights, youth and veterans’ groups, the press, 
radio, television, motion pictures, political 
organizations, schools, and colleges. He fur- 
ther testified that espionage rings are work- 
ing more intensively than ever before in 
United States history. Hoover concluded by 
asking that the Communist teachers be driv- 
en out of the Nation’s schools. 

Hoover, of course, is right about Commu- 
nist teachers because the evidence before the 
Un-American Activities Committee is that 
those teachers or anyone else who remains 
in the Communist Party today, after all that 
has transpired, are either agents or potential 
agents of the Soviet Government. Isn't it 
appalling that so-called responsible people 
who do not understand the sinister nature of 
the Communist-Kremlin conspiracy and who 
know really nothing about the problem 
should say in the face of Mr. Hoover's sworn 
testimony that you and I are exaggerating 
the menace and that the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee should be abolished? 

Those who attack the Legion and the com- 
mittee are either ignorant of the facts or for 
some reason are afraid. I shall discuss this 
fear question a little later on. 

The committee, of course, has made mis- 
takes, and it is going to make mistakes in 
the future. Every member of this commit- 
tee, like every other man in public life, also 
realizes that along with public service one 
must expect almost constant criticism. 

However, when that criticism is without 
foundation in fact, or when it is initiated 
by the Communist conspiracy and then 
taken up by other persons, knowingly or un- 
wittingly, it is one’s duty to strike back hard 
with the facts. 

Those who are in the forefront of this fight 
have been charged with interfering in aca- 
demic freedom, fostering thought control, 
character assassination, blacklisting, and 
deprivation of civil rights. We have been 
charged with investigating the colleges, the 
churches, the labor movement, the movie 
industry, et cetera, et cetera. Let us exam- 
ine these charges in light of the facts. 

The committee is not investigating the 
labor movement, the churches, religion, or 
the clergy as such. Neither is it investigating 
education, the movie industry, or any other 
American institutions as such. The com- 
mittee’s function is to expose the Communist 
conspiracy in America, its program, its 
methods of infiltration, and the activities 
of individuals in connection therewith. 

The program of world conquest has been 
clearly set forth by the leaders of the Krem- 
lin conspiracy. All who read may know its 
objective—the means and method by which 
this objective of world domination is con- 
templated to be brought about. The official 
publications of the Communist conspiracy 
tell in minute detail of a new method of 
conquest—a new method of warfare—never 
before attempted by those men or nations 
that sought world domination, 

The godless Communist conspiracy pro- 
vides for the infiltration into every field and 
phase of American life. As I said before, the 
method and means by which this infiltration 
is accomplished are blueprinted in minute 
detail. 

One phase of the program is to invade 
Government itself so that its agents hold 
key positions in the very heart of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. Has not every American been 
convinced that infiltration into Government 
has been at least partially successful? Can- 
not every American repeat the names of at 
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least half a dozen convicted traitors— 
traitors and Communists who have not only 
stolen and passed on our most vital secrets 
but have also betrayed the country by unholy 
and treasonable alliances? I predict that, if 
honest, fearless, and proper investigations 
continue and are not squelched and white- 
washed as a number have been in the past, 
the revelations to date will be like mis- 
chievous pranks at a Sunday-school picnic. 

The Communist and Kremlin conspiracy 
also provides for the infiltration into the 
labor movement, its purpose being to create 
strife and discord not only between manage- 
ment and labor but also within labor itself, 
Have not the revelations of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee disclosed Com- 
munist domination of certain labor unions 
and well-laid espionage programs, should 
war with Russia come? Has it not been to 
the credit of labor that in case after case 
it has expelled and thrown out of the labor 
movement these agents of the conspiracy? 
Is it not a fact that the evidence is con- 
clusive that there still remain in this coun- 
try thousands upon thousands of individual 
workers who are still dominated and con- 
trolled by Communists, whose shackles, the 
average worker in these groups is unable to 
throw off? 

Is there not abundant, uncontradicted, 
and conclusive evidence in the record of the 
Un-American Activities Committee and in 
the files of the FBI that there are persons in 
the teaching profession in this country who 
today are still members of the Communist 
Party in spite of all that has transpired and 
in spite of all the light that has been thrown 
upon the Commnist conspiracy? Have not 
former members of the party, high in the 
teaching profession, testified before the com- 
mittees of Congress with reference to the ac- 
tivities of the party in the field of education 
in an effort to subvert it to the revolutionary 
cause? 

I recall the testimony of Dr. Bella Dodd, 
who until 1949 was a high functionary in the 
party. She is a brilliant woman with a 
splendid educational background. She 
taught at a number of colleges in the East, 
as well as in the New York school system. 
She told the committee that there were ap- 
proximately 1,000 active Communists who 
were members of the New York Teachers’ 
Union, composed of about 11,000 members. 
She explained how these 1,000 Communists, 
because of their training in the party, be- 
cause of their zeal for the Communists cause 
and their willingness to work, controlled and 
dominated the New York Teachers’ Union. 
She further told that when the party wanted 
to get rid of a man in public life or in the 
school system itself how they smeared him, 
how telegrams, resolutions, and petitions 
were prepared in Communist headquarters, 
sometimes by persons with little education, 
how these petitions and resolutions exag- 
gerated and distorted the truth about the 
individuals sought to be destroyed. 

Dr. Dodd further related in detail how 
the Communist Party throughout the coun- 
try had on its list hundreds of prominent 
educators, intellectuals, members of the 
clergy, writers, et cetera, who were asked 
to sign these derogatory petitions, telegrams, 
and resolutions. She pointed out how ef- 
fective these smear campaigns were because 
of the influence and prestige of the individ- 
uals who signed these documents. Dr. Dodd 
said that in most instances those prominent 
individuals who signed these documents 
were not Communists but fellow travelers 
and members of various Communist-front 
organizations. 

Other prominent educators have told the 
committee in the last 60 days how they came 
under the discipline of the party and were 
willing to change articles and scripts they 
had written in order to conform to the party 
line. 

Those who today talk about the com- 
mittee or the Legion interfering with aca- 
demic freedom should take time out before 
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speaking to read some of this testimony. 
They will soon learn that it is really the 
Communist teacher under party discipline 
who loses all his academic freedom. There 
is abundant evidence that a Communist 
teacher is not a free agent to teach anything 
but the party line. The Communist pro- 
gram for infiltration into the schools pro- 
vides that Communist teachers must do 
everything possible without revealing the 
fact that they are Communists, to influence 
the students with Marxian theories both in 
and outside the classroom. Teachers and 
professors who belong to Communist cells 
go so far as to use fictitious names to hide 
their identity. In fact the party requires 
it. 

Practically all of the Communist professors 
who have left the party emphatically state 
that there is no academic freedom for a Com- 
munist teacher and that today any teacher 
who remains in the party is an agent or a 
potential agent of the Russian Government 
and under no conditions should be permit- 
ted to teach in American schools or uni- 
versities. Such testimony comes from men 
and women with many degrees. It comes 
from men and women who have been in the 
party and have been thoroughly disil- 
lusioned. Of course, you do not even need 
their testimony because the Communist 
writings indicate that what I have said is 
the program. 

Is it not silly drivel, therefore, for the 
attackers of the Legion and the committee 
to say that we are interfering with academic 
freedom and fostering thought control? Do 
the people who say this really believe it? 
Some do. 

There are a great number of attackers, of 
course, who are not Communists. They 
know better but hypocritically shout and 
charge witch hunting—thought control— 
character assassination. They pretend to be 
concerned about the loss of academic free- 
dom—constitutional and civil rights. All 
the time they are making these vicious and 
scurrilous attacks they are doing an excellent 
job of the very things about which they 
complain, namely, smearing and vilifying 
‘everyone who is out on the firing line fight- 
ing the Communist menace. 

Why do these people who are not Com- 
munists and who as I say know better 
engage in this kind of activity instead of 
joining in the fight to rid the country of 
its enemies within. 

There is a definite reason for this conduct. 
It is fear. It is self-preservation and noth- 
ing else with this particular group. 

Beginning in the thirties when it was con- 
sidered smart and popular to be a so-called 
liberal, leftist, and socialist, many intellec- 
tuals joined and contributed to organiza- 
tions and causes that subsequently have been 
conclusively proven to be Communist front 
organizations, 

The vast number of these persons never 
had a disloyal bone in their bodies. The 
evidence is now conclusive, however, that 
they were duped into giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy—to a godless Communist 
conspiracy. These are the people who signed 
the telegrams, the petitions and resolutions 
prepared in party headquarters. They gave 
their money, support, and prestige unwit- 
tingly in most instances to the promotion 
of the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States. They were used. They were blind 
because they had lost faith in America, 
They liked the socialism and in some in- 
stances the communism of Russia. 

Now the Legion and the committees of 
Congress are throwing light on the nature 
of the Kremlin conspiracy—showing the 
American people the sinister methods of 
this enemy within. 

We are turning back the cover here in 
the United States. These good people of 
whom I have spoken do not want that. 
They are, as I have said, fearful that the 


revelations will show how they foolishly and 
carelessly slept in the same bed with the 
agents of the Kremlin. So I say it is fear 
and self-preservation that are causing most 
of these intellectuals to cry out against all 
who would bare the Communist conspiracy. 

Of course, this conspiracy can act only 
through individuals, and it is these indi- 
viduais who must promote the Communist 
Party program in the various American insti- 
tutions with which they are identified. Let 
me say now, definitely and positively, that 
the committee is investigating the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and the activities of indi- 
viduals in connection therewith, Of course, 
these individuals cannot act in a vacuum. 
They are necessarily identified with some 
phase of American life. They are in the 
labor movements, in our educational insti- 
tutions, in Government, in the entertain- 
ment field, and, I am sorry to say, in some 
instances in the field of religion. 

The committee is not investigating these 
institutions as such, It has no interest as 
a committee, let us say, as an example, in 
the labor movement, or in labor's problems 
with management or in labor’s own inner 
conflicts. It takes no sides in these con- 
troversies. This same attitude on the part 
of the committee applies to every other phase 
of American life which might be the sub- 
ject of attack or infiltration by the Commu- 
nists. 

Every right-thinking individual, therefore, 
must come to the conclusion that the com- 
mittee is not investigating education or edu- 
cational institutions as such, religion or 
religious institutions as such, or even the 
operations of Government as such. We are, 
however, vitally interested in throwing light 
upon the nefarious and subtle activities of 
the Communist conspiracy in this new 
method of warfare, so that the average 
American may recognize the activities and 
propaganda of a foreign power when he sees 
it—when he comes in contact with it either 
in the shop, in the union, in the school, in 
the church, or in any other phase of human 
activity. 

The Communist objective is, as I have said 
before, to create strife and dissatisfaction 
in the labor movement; to cause people to 
be suspicious and distrustful of their Gov- 
ernment and the law-enforcement agencies 
thereof; to make them dissatisfied with the 
American way of life, particularly its eco- 
nomic system; to create doubts concerning 
their religious teachings; to set class against 
class, minorities against majorities, and even 
minorities against minorities when it suits 
their purpose. It’s a general softening up 
and weakening of the American people— 
so that when the time comes to move in, 
the task will be so much easier of accom- 
plishment. 

Let's not say that it cannot happen here. 
In 1933 there were only 200 million people 
under the thumb of the Soviet Union; today 
there are 800 million behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The great majority of these 600 mil- 
lion were infiltrated and subverted by iden- 
tically the same methods I have been talk- 
ing about. Unfortunately, ever since Roose- 
velt recognized Soviet Russia in 1933, after 
3 former Presidents and 4 Secretaries of State 
had refused to do so, the Communist-Krem- 
lin conspiracy has been on the ascendancy 
in the world. Every Russian consulate in 
the United States offers an opportunity for 
promoting this conspiracy. 

The clergy and the educators particularly 
should be down on their hands and knees— 
and the great majority of them are—thank- 
ing God for organizations like the Legion, 
the FBI and the committee, because, if this 
conspiracy prevails here in America, it will be 
our religious and educational institutions 
which will suffer most. In the countries 
that have come under the influence of the 
Iron Curtain, there is no academic freedom 
there is no religious freedom—there just is 
no freedom—there is no God. 
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It will be a sorry day in America when 
committees of Congress, organizations such 
as the Legion, and agencies of government 
like the FBI cannot inquire into the activ- 
ities of the Communist conspiracy. Actually 
the Communist Party is not a political 
party as we know political parties in this 
country. It is a misnomer. Actually it is 
a conspiracy under the control of a fanat- 
ical, despotic, foreign government which 
seeks to destroy us both from within and 
from without. 

We who love America and abhor commu- 
nism must stop this senseless bickering 
among ourselves. 

We must resolve our differences and unite 
in this fight against our common enemy. 
America must remain strong and united, 
otherwise the policy of infiltrate, divide and 
conquer will prevail. 

Actually the philosophy of communism 
appears on the surface to be attractive, 
Christianity teaches the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. Communism 
purports to teach the brotherhood of man 
without God, This ideological phase of com- 
munism is used only to ensnare the masses, 
Behind it lies the age-old lust for power and 
domination by evil men. 

The threat is ominous, The danger is 
real. The risk is great. t 

To that end we invite all those who are of 
this mind to sit down in conference with 
the members of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in an effort to elim- 
inate misunderstandings—to resolve differ- 
ences to the end that we may go forward 
in a united effort to rid our country of the 
Kremlin conspirators and godless commu- 
nism, 

Let us again on this Observance of Ameril- 
canism Day rededicate ourselves to making 
America strong—to each day demonstrate 
to our people and the peoples of the world 
that while the American way of life is not 
perfect, yet it is the finest ever devised by 
the mind of man. ; 

Let us never attempt, however, except by 
precept and example, to foster our philoso- 
phy or form of government upon any other 
peoples of the world. 

Let us always be ready and willing to help 
other nations to the extent only, however, of 
our ability to do so—that we may continue 
to be the strong light and hope of this chaot- 
ic world, 


Closing the Budget Gap Between the 
President and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
chance that an interesting disclosure 
might be made, I have requested the 
Library of Congress to draw up a report 
showing the gap, if any, between the 
amount of money asked by the Presi- 
dent to run the Government and the 
amount granted him by the Congress, 
each year, over the past years, the re- 
port to include supplemental appropria- 
tions, of course. 

Following this, it might be interesting 
to reveal the part played by the House 
Appropriations Committee in marking 
bills up or down. The study could haye 
many interesting ramifications, the least 
of which might disclose how well all 
concerned called their shots, 
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President Eisenhower’s Federal Security 


Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, April 29, 1953: 

A POSITIVE ATTACK ON FEAR 

Nobody wants subversives anywhere in 
Government, as this newspaper has so fre- 
quently observed, except the subversives 
themselves. To which might be added, no- 
body wants in Government people who, 
through personal weaknesses, serve the sub- 
versives’ purposes. 

Therefore, in any day, the Government 
should have some means of spotting both 
loyalty and security risks among its personnel 
and of removing them with the least possible 
damage to the integrity of a career service 
and to individual rights. In this day of con- 
spiratorial communism and the fear of it, 
those means must be thorough, simple, and 
comprehensive. 

It is in this general context that President 
Eisenhower's new Federal security procedures 
must be viewed. And, before those rightly 
troubled about some of the hazards to civil 
liberties admittedly inherent in any such 
plan pass judgment, they should consider the 
specific situation which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration faces. 

There is, of course, the actual threat from 
a conspiratorial movement which would like 
to, has succeeded somewhat, and doubtless 
still tries to infiltrate Government at stra- 
tegic points. Then there is the honest, jus- 
tifiable concern about such infiltration. And 
there is the politician’s exploitation of this 
concern which must seek real or apparent 
substantiation to feed upon. 

This concern, unless allayed, this exploi- 
tation, unless countered, tend to destroy 
faith in government itself, regardless of who 
is in office. And certainly the best way to 
counter such a trend is to build confidence 
by removing the occasion of the fear. 

Therefore President Eisenhower, with re- 
spect to watchfulness over the Federal 
service, has had to institute a security pro- 
gram which would be, at the very least, 
different from Mr. Truman’s. More than 
that, it had to be tighter, broader, and 
speedier in its operation. And we are 
sure he hopes—it must pose no greater 
threat to civil liberties. How near the new 
program will come to fulfilling all of these 
specifications only time and experience will 
tell. But some of the outlook seems pres- 
ently assessable. 

The new program should dispel former 
doubts about departments investigating 
themselves. It will be more comprehen- 
sive. It ought to operate expeditiously. 
It should focus responsibility for the se- 
curity of each department upon each de- 
partment's head. 

As for preserving individual rights, the 
Eisenhower plan abolishes the finding of 
“reasonable doubt of loyalty” which left the 
dismissed servant neither convicted nor 
cleared. All causes for removal are blank- 
eted under the term “security risk.” This 
does away with the utterly damning brand 
of “disloyal” but may create a new danger 
that even security dismissals will be inter- 
2 by some people as involving disloy- 

ty. 

The executive order’s definition of causes 
for dismissal is very broad indeed. In less 


than statesmanlike hands it could be per- 
verted into an easy road to political patron- 
age. And the new plan—like the old—runs 
into the problem of subject matter and 
sources of information which must be kept 
secret in the national interest. It will still 
be possible, therefore, for a public servant 
to be dismissed without ever confronting his 
accusers or knowing precisely the informa- 
tion against him. 

Such a contingency could arise, says At- 
torney General Brownell, only if one as- 
sumes “bad faith on the part of everybody 
involved.” Which points to “good faith” 
as the only real safeguard which can be 
thrown around a system rendered necessarily 
discretionary by the nature of present con- 
ditions and of its purpose. 


Col. James C. Self—Man of the South 
for 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 3, 1953, Col. James C. Self, of 
South Carolina, was proclaimed Man of 
the South for 1952 at a banquet held in 
his honor at the Oregon Hotel in Green- 
wood, S. C. This honor was bestowed 
upon Colonel Self as the result of a poll 
conducted by Dixie Business, a magazine 
edited and published by Col. Hubert F. 
Lee, of Decatur, Ga. In conferring the 
award upon Colonel Self, Mr. Rueben B. 
Robertson, of Canton, N. C., Man of the 
South for 1950, paid well-deserved trib- 
ute to Colonel Lee, who initiated and 
whose untiring service has carried for- 
ward for nearly a decade this very 
worthy plan by which outstanding lead- 
ers and contributors to the economic, so- 
cial, and civic progress of the South are 
acclaimed. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent, I in- 
sert the remarks of Mr. Robertson here- 
with: 

At the outset of my remarks, I want to 
express my cordial thanks to Col. Hubert Lee, 
editor of Dixie Business, for the honor and 
privilege he has extended to me in asking 
me to make the presentation of the distin- 
guished service award for 1952. 

The initiative for originating the plan by 
which Flowers for the Living are handed to 
them while they are still able to enjoy them, 
came entirely from Colonel Lee. It has been 
carried forward by him for nearly a decade. 

Obviously time, effort, and dollars are in- 
volved in gathering the nominations, ar- 
ranging the balloting, and supervising the 
awards. With Colonel Lee it has been a labor 
of love. He has had no reward other than 
the consciousness that he has done some- 
thing that makes life more stimulating and 
more interesting for those who live in the 
South. 

I believe the little verse written by Berton 
Braley expresses well the human motive that 
lies back of Colonel Lee’s work: 


“More than fame and more than money, 
Is the comment kind and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval of a 
friend. 
For it gives to life a savor 
And makes you stronger, braver, 
And gives you heart and spirit to the end. 
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If he earns your praise, bestow it, Sie | 
If you like him, let him know it. 
Let the words of true encouragement be 


said. 
Do not wait till life is over, 
And he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead.” 


Poets, artists, soldiers, and statesmen all 
receive popular acclaim and monuments are 
erected in their honor, but you seldom see 
similar recognition accorded a successful 
businessman. Probably because Mr. Average 
Citizen feels that the businessman is actu- 
ated by that force which, by some, is looked 
upon as sordid; that is, the profit motive. 

Properly evaluated, dollar and cent gains 
are tokens of progress as well as being neces- 
sary for survival, but what really keeps the 
businessman going is the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

I would not disparage the works of the 
great artists, statesmen, and soldiers, who 
have brought inspiring influences into our 
lives, but after all the higher standards of 
living, the greater security brought into com- 
munity life by a successful industry, affect 
the happiness of thousands of individuals, 
even more intimately than the works of the 
artists. 

Culture is a fine and worthy objective, but 
it is not a satisfying substitute for a full 
dinner pail. 

In a world full of turmoil and anxieties we 
often allow our feelings of friendliness and 
of generous admiration to lie dormant. 

Such meetings as we are having tonight 
provide opportunity for the expression of 
the good will that isin us. We enjoy an “ad- 
venture in kindliness.” 

All southerners remember the great Georgia 
editor, Henry W. Grady, who did so much, by 
his inspiring leadership, to lift the South 
from the depths of despair into which it had 
fallen, after the War Between the States. 

Probably one of his best known utterances 
was his little story of the one-gallus funeral, 
which went as follows: 

“I attended a funeral once in Pickens 
County. It was a poor one-gallus fellow 
whose breeches struck him under the arm- 
pits, and hit him at the other end, about the 
knees. They buried him in the midst of a 
marble quarry and yet the little tombstone 
they put over him came from Vermont. They 
buried him in the heart of a pine forest and 
yet the pine coffin was imported from Cin- 
einnati. They buried him within touch of 
an iron mine, and yet the nails of his coffin 
and the shovel that dug his grave were im- 
ported from Pittsburgh. They buried him by 
the side of the best sheep-grazing country 
on earth and yet the wool in the coffin bands 
and the coffin bands themselves were brought 
from the North. The South didn’t furnish a 
thing on earth for that funeral but the 
corpse and the hole in the ground.” 

It is comforting to note the change that 
has come in the status of the workingman 
since the days of Henry Grady. Possibly such 
a one-gallus man as he described could be 
found today, but it would take a bit of hunt- 
ing to locate him. 

The one-gallus support for the working- 
man’s trousers has today in many instances, 
given way to silken suspenders, reinforced 
by a plastic belt, and many a worker going 
to his job, leaves in his own car, from a 
home equipped with radio, electric lights and 
a full line of electric gadgets. 

In the past 50 years, the South has taken 
advantage of its natural resources (unused 
in Henry Grady’s day) in a truly phenomenal 
fashion. We have witnessed an economic 
revolution. 

Back of all this industrial and social prog- 
ress there have been thinking men, men of 
high managerial skill, but above all with a 
deep sense of civic responsibility and a love 
of their fellow men, 
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As an industrialist, I like the poem en- 
titled “The Thinker” which goes: 


“Might of the roaring boiler 
Force of the engine’s thrust 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 

But back of them stands the planner, the 
thinker who drives things through, 
back of the job the dreamer 

Who's making the dream come true.” 


Such a man is the one to whom we give 
honor tonight. 

Success has come to him in unusual de- 
gree—he has used that success to better the 
lot of his associates in overalls, in white 
collar jobs and the fellow citizens of his 
community, He has dreamed dreams, but 
had the practical skill, and the perseverance 
to make those dreams come true. 

In serving as the transmitting agent to 
carry to Mr. Self the distinguished service 
award for 1952, I am also honoring myself, 
as well as the others who have received that 
cherished award in other years. 

I am very proud to have my name asso- 
ciated with such men as Thomas Martin, 
Ernest Kurth, C. H. Moses, Donald Comer, 
David Owens; and I know they too will feel 
deeply honored in having the name of James 
Self added to the list. We have heard much 
in recent years about guilt by association. 
Here we can enjoy honor by association, 

Model villages, contented workmen, a won- 
derful hospital and an industry which will 
continue to provide comfort, security and 
happiness for thousands of workers in the 
South, creates a lasting memorial to the 
career of an industrial statesman, who richly 
deserves this very slight token of respect, 
admiration and affection which it is now my 
privilege to present. 

It is given in heart-felt gratitude and in 
the earnest hope that his life will be spared 
to his community and to the South for many 
more years of dreams and the realization of 
dreams, 


Fine Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people should be very grateful 
to Hon. JERE COOPER, of Tennessee; Hon, 
WiIBUR Mitts, of Arkansas; and Hon. 
Arme Foranp, of Rhode Island, all three 
of whom are distinguished Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, for giving their wholehearted 
support of H. R. 1, an individual income- 
tax-reduction bill, which means so much 
to 50 million hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Sixty-five Members are now on the 
honor roll of the petition to bring H. R. 
1, the tax-reduction measure, to the 
floor. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Recor the following editorial, 
which appeared in the Olean (N. Y.) 
Times-Herald under date of April 28, 
1953: 


More SUPPORT 


While we are on the subject of Federal 
expenditures and consequent high taxa- 
tion, it may not have been noted generally 
by the people of Olean and vicinity that 
three Democratic Congressmen, who are 
keymen in matters of tax legislation, 
have come forward to sign the petition cir- 


culated by Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
under which the Congressman’s tax reduc- 
tion bill would be taken out of the Rules 
Committee and brought to a vote on the 
House floor, 

The three in question are Representative 
Cooper of Tennessee, top Democrat on Chair- 
man REep’s House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; Representative Mus of Arkansas, 
third ranking member of that committee. 
and Representative Foranp of Rhode Island, 
also a member of the tax-writing group. 

This occurrence immediately gave rise to 
rumors that House Democrats might be get- 
ting ready to throw all-out support behind 
the Reed proposal. 

It had been noted that Democrats gener- 
ally had refrained from signing the petition; 
and that, in turn, indicated that Minority 
Leader RAYBURN had given the word to pass 
it up. 

But something, apparently, has happened. 
There is little likelihood that Representatives 
Cooper, MILLs, and Foranp (all members of 
Chairman Reep’s Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, remember) would Lave affixed their sig- 
natures to the petition unless their action 
had been “cleared with Sam.” 

Mr. RAYBURN, quite possibly, has been 
hearing from the folk back home; seeing 
that taxes are no respecters of persons, po- 
litically or otherwise. 


Wonderful Western North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 28 
issue of the Hickory Daily Record, one 
of the daily newspapers published in 
North Carolina’s 10th District. 

This editorial is particularly perti- 
nent now as the vacation season ap- 
proaches. The beauty of North Caro- 
lina’s mountains is not surpassed any- 
where. There are many wonderful at- 
tractions in our mountain areas and they 
are easily accessible to tourists. More- 
over, the people who reside in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina are as warm 
hearted and hospitable as may be found 
anywhere in the United States. Tourists 
seeking release from the tensions and 
strains of life today will be fully repaid 
by scheduling vacation trips along the 
Blue Ridge Parkway through wonderful 
western North Carolina. 

TOURIST Crop ZOOMING 

According to State News Bureau, the North 
Carolina tourist crop is already showing 
signs of establishing new records this year. 

National Park Service reports 73,000 visi- 
tors to the Great Smoky Mountains Nation- 
al Park in March, an increase of 4,164 over 
March of last year. Also Blue Ridge Park- 
way officials reported 78,312 visitors, which 
was an increase of 1,700 over the same month 
last year. More visitors were also reported 
along the coast this year, as compared to 
March of 1952. 

These substantial increases in tourist 
trade indicate that with proper attention 
and encouragement, this business can be- 
come the No. 1 cash Tar Heel crop. As the 
Record pointed out a few days ago in urging 
that the Federal Government complete con- 
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struction of the partially finished Blue Ridge 
Parkway, the cost involved would prove a 
good investment because the increased travel 
over the scenic route would yield large an- 
nual revenues in Federal and State gasoline 
tax and other levies which tourists pay. 

Incidentally, more attractions are being 
added to our already long list of interesting 
features. Oconaluftee Village at Cherokee, 
the North Carolina entrance to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, is open to 
visitors who want to see how Cherokee In- 
dians lived 2 centuries ago. Near Blowing 
Rock, the mansion house on the famous 
Moses Cone estate—now operated by the 
National Park Service as Moses Cone Me- 
morial Park—is open May 30 until September 
as one of the larger handicraft exhibits in 
western North Carolina. Craft centers and 
schools are found in many parts of the moun- 
tains, and visitors are welcomed at all times. 

Rhododendron grows profusely in the 
mountains and the peak of its blooming sea- 
son isin June. The seventh annual Rhodo- 
dendron Festival will be held atop 6,286-foot 
Roan Mountain, June 20-21. Fabulous nat- 
ural gardens of purple rhododendron form 
a background for the festival, and attract 
many visitors to the mountain during the 
last 2 weeks in June. From Bakersville, a 
new paved highway leads to Carver’s Gap, 
where a new United States Forest Service 
road connects it with a 300-car parking lot 
on top of the mountain. 

The last weekend in June will find four 
outdoor dramas reopening in North Carolina 
to be presented six nights weekly through 
the first week in September. Opening June 
26 are Horn in the West at Boone and 
Thunderland at Asheville; opening June 27 
are Unto These Hills at Cherokee, and The 
Lost Colony at Manteo. 

The 29th annual Singing on the Moun- 
tain will draw thousands of people to 
Grandfather Mountain, near the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and U. S. 221 on June 28. 


Appropriations Payable Quarterly Will 
Stop Unnecessary and Wasteful Spend- 
ing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment of this country has spent nearly 
$265 billion more than it has col- 
lected, continually spends money not 
appropriated, requests deficiency or sup- 
plemental appropriations, and the de- 
partments want more. All of these mon- 
eys going to the bureaus and oftentimes 
spent by bureaucrats without regard to 
waste, extravagance, and duplication of 
services, and contrary to commonsense- 
use of public money and to the intent of 
Congress. 

Again the request for money to be 
spent goes beyond what we have when 
you stop to remember that we are in debt 
and owe nearly $265 billion. 

Should the Congress continually spend 
billions of dollars more than we have to 
be spent by bureaucrats who operate the 
agencies in Washington? 

With such a plan of spending by those 
who have been in the executive side of 
the Government for 2 decades, is there 
any wonder that bureaucrats waste and 
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spend other than authorized, spend for 
purposes not intended by the Congress, 
for the bureaucrats have the whole ap- 
propriation available to them at one time 
for immediate spending. They can spend 
it all in a day or a week with nothing to 
worry about as to how it is spent until the 
next fiscal year. This is before the re- 
port of irregularities of spending and 
abuses come to the Comptroller General, 
and then only after the money is 
spent and gone from the Treasury. 

It is the same old pattern and practice 
year after year with little done, not even 
the proverbial locking the barn door after 
the horse is stolen—each year the door 
seems to remain wide open for the same 
waste and misspending. And after the 
money is gone, investigation does not re- 
turn it for proper spending. 

While hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money has been lost to 
the Government by the spending of these 
bureaucrats, yet many pass over such 
conduct by facetiously saying it is simply 
Yankee shrewdness doing business with 
those in the bureaus, 

We should stop this year-after-year 
waste and spending of funds by not 
waiting until the moneys are actually 
gone; we should not permit these same 
people to waste money by releasing any 
further appropriations for spending in a 
lump sum to the people in the bureaus. 

I do not believe that the annual ap- 
propriations should be paid and given to 
the bureaus for spending in one annual 
lump sum. Business concerns would 
be bankrupt if they gave out billions 
of dollars in a lump sum for a year’s op- 
eration and paid no further attention to 
the spending of the moneys until the fol- 
lowing year. 

It seems that much of the abuses, mis- 
spending, and waste of the taxpayers’ 
money could be stopped by only paying 
and releasing the moneys to the bureau- 
crats in quarterly installments. And if 
the bureau does not justify its spending 
and uses in the previous quarter, the 
next quarterly installment should be re- 
duced and those responsible should be 
called to account. With such a pro- 
cedure waste and misspending of the 
taxpayers’ money might be stopped, for 
under the present system the bureaus 
can spend all that is appropriated and 
many times more. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the quar- 
terly release and payment of appropri- 
ations for the use of the bureaus would 
save hundreds of millions of dollars and 
would be a saving to the taxpayers now, 
rather than investigation after the 
money is gone. I am introducing the 
following bill to make appropriations 
available and payable in quarterly 
installments: 

A bill relating to the spending and quarterly 
payment of appropriations for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That all appropriations 

for the use of the executive branch of the 

Government shall be made available for 

spending to each department in four quar- 

terly installments available on the Ist day 
of July, October, January, and April of each 
calendar year, and only after report to the 

Congress showing the detail of the expendi- 

tures of the previous quarter by each de- 

partment and its intentions for spending for 


the next succeeding quarter, and then made 
available for spending by the department in 
such amounts as the House Committee on 
Appropriations shall release for the next suc- 
ceeding quarter. 


Films Building Good Will for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, Hollywood 
is America’s best roving ambassador. I 
want to take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
American public the fine job that the 
film industry is doing in selling Amer- 
ica, and the freedom that our way of 
life stands for, to the rest of the world. 
As my colleagues know, in my district is 
located the majority of the motion pic- 
ture industry. The Russians, who are 
experts in the art of propaganda, spent 
millions of dollars on making a motion 
picture that is currently being shown 
behind the Iron Curtain, or wherever it 
suits the evil intent of the Communist 
conspiracy. I am sure all of us realize 
the wonderful job that our movies are 
doing in assuring the world that what we 
Americans want is everlasting peace. 

The following articles tell the story 
in a much better fashion than I can, 
and are so important that I wanted them 
to be placed in the permanent RECORD: 
[From the Los Angeles Herald and Express 

of April 18, 1953] 

CELLULOID DiPpLomacCy—TELLs How Our FILMS 
Have HELPED To OFFSET UNITED STATES- 
EUROPE BuNGLING 

(By Jack Moffitt) 

Hollywood is America’s best ambassador. 

This sounds like a fatuous statement, 
Billions of Marshall-plan dollars have kept 
Europe on its economic feet and saved a 
generation of the Old World’s children. Yet, 
except for the tardy Schuman plan, Free 
Europe has shown slight willingness to ful- 
fill its Marshall-plan agreements. 

Our Air Force risked everything to win 
the Berlin blockade and to prove that Amer- 
ica would not walk out on its moral com- 
mitments. Yet Europeans continue to ask 
each other if the United States will leave 
them in the lurch in a showdown with 
Russia. 

The much-criticized Voice of America 
has made some great achievements. The 
Munich Voice with its sister station, RIAS 
in Berlin, has proved to Russia's satellites 
that the famine, train wrecks, and industrial 
chaos in their countries are due to Commu- 
nist mismanagement. These State Depart- 
ment radios saved thousands of lives when 
they warned captive peoples of pending anti- 
Semitic campaigns. Yet, despite all these 
diplomatic successes, America is in danger 
of losing the cold war. Were it not for the 
unheralded services of Hollywood, we already 
would have lost it. 

ALL AGREE UNION OF EUROPE NEEDED 

I learned this when I traveled in Europe 
recently. Europeans are sick of indoc- 
trination—both American and Soviet. Rus- 
sian movies always voice the Communist 
line. So the continental distrusts them. 
But our films aren’t made by our Govern- 
ment. Frequently they disagree with State 
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Department inculcation. And, on more 
than one occasion, this has proved to be a 
good thing. 

If western civilization is to be saved, some 
form of military and economic federation 
must be achieved by the free nations. Amer- 
ica favors this policy. Both Democrats and 
Republicans are agreed on it. Europeans 
seem agreed on it, too, in principle. 

But our official preachments have come 
near to frightening the continentals out of 
doing anything practical about it. Many of 
our representatives have preached that the 
Old World father has too much authority in 
his own home. They urge that the instruc- 
tion of Europe's children be handed over to 
some international educational group for the 
next 2 generations. Europeans regard this 
as an attack upon the home. 


OUR APPROACH HAS BEEN FAULTY 


In their efforts to promulgate such doc- 
trines, our propagandists have come in con- 
flict with the clergy, both Protestant and 
Catholic. Frequently they have given the 
impression that they are striving to deprive 
the European of his religion. This is 
resented. 

And their zeal for a new world has 
prompted them to insist that the European 
should abandon his national and racial herit- 
ages. Even though many of these are herit- 
ages of humanity and freedom. 

Throughout the period since World War II. 
American foreign policy in Europe has been 
handicapped by its employment of cultural 
missionaries who have both a profound ig- 
norance of and a gross indifference to Eu- 
ropean history. Often their lack of knowl- 
edge is, perhaps unintentionally, insulting. 
They have been known to defend the French 
reign of terror in glowing terms and to dis- 
miss one of Europe's great pioneer interna- 
tionalists, the Emperor Charles V, as a luna- 
tic. With a superficial knowledge of reli- 
gious philosophy, they ignore both the 
Protestant tradition of individual freedom 
and the Catholic heritage of human unity. 
They've offended a great many intelligent 
people. 

“How are we to fight for the civilization 
of the West,” the Europeans ask, “if we for- 
get our national past? And why, if we are 
to be deprived of the identity of family, 
church, and nation, should we fight the Rus- 
sians? The Communists, too, would take 
away these things. If both sides wish to 
make us mere faceless, anonymous atoms in 
an international manpower pool, there is 
little to choose from.” 


VAST RESERVOIR OF GOOD WILL TO UNITED STATES 


This defeatist state of mind is a terrible 
handicap to Mr. Dulles and President Eisen- 
hower in the present moment of world crisis, 
It hampers all their efforts to rally the West- 
ern nations to a defense of freedom, 

But, fortunately, it’s not the only state 
of mind. There's a vast reservoir of good will 
toward America in Europe, and Hollywood 
movies played as important a part in build- 
ing it as did the Marshall plan and the good 
behavior of the American Army. 

Shortly after the first of the year, Gone 
With the Wind opened in bomb-ravaged 
Munich. I wondered if this would be help- 
ful to American interests. Would this story 
of Yankee invasion, devastation, and car- 
petbaggers rekindle resentments, when it 
played before a public that had been in- 
vaded, bombed, and exposed to modern car- 
petbaggers? Almost half the audience was 
living in patched ruins. 

But they loved the picture. Almost to a 
man, they identified the movie Yankees with 
modern Russians and the troubles of Scar- 
lett and Melanie with the vicissitudes en- 
dured by their own relatives in the Russian 
zone. 

MOONLIGHT BAY MAKES FRIENDS 


The Germans have practically no com- 
plaints about the American soldier. They 
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find him religious, family loving, and patri- 
otic—qualities Germans respect in others 
and wish to preserve in themselves. 

And they find these elements in American 
movies. Moonlight Bay, based upon Booth 
Tarkington's Penrod, was a terrific success 
in Western Germany. The public loved this 
lighthearted study of family life. It was re- 
leased at a time when our propaganda cam- 
paign to take the child away from the 
father was at its height. And it came as a 
health-giving breath of fresh air. Audiences 
roared as the inspired brat on the screen 
made monkeys of both his father and his 
school teacher. It eased a heavyhanded sit- 
uation, reminding the Germans that kids are 
kids—and individuals. And that the Ameri- 
can people were well aware of it, despite 
anything their propagandists might have to 
say to the contrary. 

[From the Los Angeles Herald and Express 
of April 14, 1953 


CELLULOmM Diptomacy—Lists UNITED STATES 
Firms THAT BUILT FRIENDSHIP FOR AMERICA 
In EUROPE 

(By Jack Moffitt) 


The Germans are becoming prosperous 
again by German standards, not by Ameri- 
can, They have enough money to go the 
movies once a week. But this investment 
must buy a week’s entertainment for the 
family. Pictures are endlessly discussed and 
searched for new thoughts and meanings. 

High Noon was a great favorite. To Euro- 
peans it was almost an allegory. They com- 
pared themselves to the villagers who were 
reluctant to stick their necks out. And Gary 
Cooper to Uncle Sam. 

The men and women of the Old World have 
come to have an almost pathetic faith in the 
American's ability to rise to any crisis. 
Nearly every Hollywood movie shows a little 
guy who somehow manages to assert his 
individuality in the face of heavy obstacles, 
‘The Europeans love this and envy it. Ger- 
mans, industriously rebuilding their coun- 
try within the threatening shadow of the 
Soviet Air Force, show great courage. But 
there is as much fatalism as optimism in 
their attitude. Many wish that in the next 
war they could be neutral like Switzerland. 
Or that, like France in World War II, they 
could capitulate to save their rebuilt cities 
as Paris was saved. 


MORALE BUILDING NEEDED IN GERMANY 


In their hearts, they know these wishes 
have no chance of fulfillment. But, if they 
are to play their highly necessary part in 
the defense of Western Europe, they need to 
be given morale. Many, quite rightly, are 
filled with a sense of shame for Germany’s 
past sins. But the self-tortured pariah is a 
weak patriot. And a poor soldier. The West 
German needs to be convinced that he is an 
acceptable member in the brotherhood of 
man. If he is to be enlisted on the side of 
freedom, as the East German is being armed 
for the conquest of Soviet slavery, he needs 
to be reassured and inspired. 

A Lutheran minister in Frankfurt told me 
Hollywood had done more than any agency 
to end anti-Semitism in Germany. He said 
such films as Samson and Delilah and David 
and Bathsheba had powerfully reminded his 
people of the importance of Jewish culture 
in the foundations of western justice and re- 
ligion. These movies taught, not by means 
of obvious indoctrination; but through ab- 
sorbing story telling, which is the greatest 
Propaganda of all. 

ZANUCK FILMS GREAT HELP 

This same clergyman believed that Darryl 
Zanuck’s contribution to the making of a 
better Germany was invaluable because he 
made the Desert Fox as well as Bathsheba, 
This sympathetic film story of Rommel was 
the first friendly interpretation of a source. 
These two photoplays, coming from the same 
producer, convinced thousands of Germans 


of something that our official propagandists 
had totally failed to tell them—that brother- 
hood works both ways. And that the Jew 
and the German were no longer ideologically 
being pitted against each other as they had 
been by the Nazis. I must have met a dozen 
editors, journalists, and educators who 
shared this view. 

The exhibition of the Rommel picture may 
well have been the turning point in what all 
free men hope will be Germany’s decision to 
defend the West. From 1945 until 1950, our 
propagandists preached that there was noth- 
ing so vile as a German soldier. Now we 
urge them to become our brothers in arms. 
An ideological bridge was necessary between 
these two points of view. And many Ger- 
mans feel the Desert Fox supplied it. 

Audiences in Germany are not eager to be 
flattered so much as they are anxious to have 
their past problems understood. They ac- 
cepted Five Fingers (the story of the spy, 
Cicero) with great enthusiasm, It showed 
Germans being stupid. But it also showed 
the British being stupid. Hans and Gretel 
didn’t feel it stacked the cards against them. 
Actually, they felt it pleaded their case by 
explaining how thick-witted their former 
masters had been. 


BIG LIFT PROBABLY GREATEST HIT 

The Big Lift probably was the greatest hit 
of all. The Germans are still talking about 
it. They'll go on praising it for years. They 
remember that it paid unstinting tribute to 
the people of Berlin in their heroic hours of 
postwar crisis. But they remember more 
than this. The fact that their friends of the 
screen, Montgomery Clift, Paul Douglas, and 
others came to the blockaded city to share 
their moments of peril is a memory that still 
brings tears to the eyes of many of them. 

But Ninotchka brings laughs. Greta Gar- 
bo’s hilarious lampoon of Soviet doubletalk 
is an old picture by Hollywood standards. 
But it is in the forefront of European hits. 
Tens of thousands from the Soviet zone of 
Berlin have crossed the frontier to see it. 
They return again and again to laugh at their 
Communist bosses. This may be one of the 
major reasons that the Soviets are tightening 
the border between the Eastern and Western 
sections of the city. The Russians hate 
Ninotchka. And with good reason. A hun- 
dred prints of it, released in Italy, helped 
turn the last election against them. In Vien- 
na it is suppressed every fourth month, when 
the Muscovites take over the city govern- 
ment. But it is reinstated as soon as the 
Western powers take over. 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS WELL RECEIVED 

But the diplomatic importance of Holly- 
wood is not limited to Central Europe. 
American in Paris was taken as a personal 
compliment by all classes in the French capi- 
tal. It was talked about on the buses, in 
the Metro, at cafe tables, and at the zinc 
bars of bistros. The fidelity with which 
M-G-M reproduced their city supplied an 
endless topic of Parisian conversation. The 
film's success in creating a truly Gallic 
atmosphere was even more appreciated. 

The Quiet Man played in Paris at the same 
time. It, too, was much discussed. Irish 
and French village life was contrasted and 
compared. Hibernian views on sex and mar- 
riage enthralled the French. And the Irish 
fights simply enchanted them. 

“How like they are to us!” exclaimed the 
Frenchmen, “And yet, how unlike! It is a 
fascination to understand these Irish.” 

To understand and to be understood! Both 
can be a thrill and a joy. One wonders if 
these twin appeals may not be the keynotes 
of the much-needed European federation— 
an integration in which no man becomes a 
faceless, anonymous automation, but where a 
Frenchman can be as proud of France as 
the Texan is of Texas. And where, like the 
Texan, he’ll have a loyal interest in his fel- 
low members of a federated union. 
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[From the Los Angeles Herald and Express. 
of April 15, 1953] 


CELLULOID DIPLOMACY—STRESSES GOOD EFFECT 
OF UNITED STATES PICTURES ON Moops OF 
EUROPEANS 

(By Jack Moffitt) 


When French theater managers play Ivan- 
hoe, they give Sir Walter Scott billing com- 
parable to that of Robert Taylor. They say 
they do this because the story is a European 
classic, Not just a British one. The old 
classics have had time to become universal. 
They strike a responsive chord all over 
Europe. 

This is not because of a retreat to the past. 
The motive is as modern as tomorrow’s news- 
paper. Europe seeks renewed faith in itself. 
It wants to believe its civilization is worth 
preserving. That it has created something 
that deserves to be immortal. The Euro- 
pean needs to remind himself that the his- 
tory of the West records an endless and in- 
terlocking evolution of freedom. When he 
contrasts it to the history of the East, with 
its endless list of tyrannical czars, khans, 
and commissars, he knows that the fight 
must continue. 


GETS INSPIRATION FROM CLASSICS 


The old classics are heroic. Ivanhoe, Quo 
Vadis, and Scaramouche tell of Europe’s con- 
tinuous struggle for justice under the Nor- 
mans, the Romans, and the Bourbons. To- 
day’s European hasn't time to read thick 
classics. But he is inspired when he sees 
them on the screen. 

And, oddly enough, he doesn’t think of 
such stories as propaganda. Their action 
has been studied and their points have been 
proven. The literature of the past 20 years 
was a debunking literature. Many now be- 
lieve that it too often ignored the saint to 
emphasize the bigot. Its goal was not to 
refiect the world we know, but to promise 
a world its authors dreamed of. 

Right now the European is inclined to 
study the world as itis. He dismisses dreams 
as propaganda. 

You find many who argue that the most 
important element in today’s dramatic lit- 
erature is Walt Disney's True Life Adventure 
series. Its birds and animals preach no 
message. They fight, and mate, and care for 
their young. They also prey on one another. 
This is the world as it is. Yet each of these 
films contains exalting evidence of the beauty 
and bounty of nature. This is also a part of 
the world as it is. Most of the great religions 
and philosophies sprang from the contem- 
plation of just such things. I was told by 
a professor in Amsterdam that Disney, 
through these patiently made little master- 
3 is leading mankind back to its proper 
studies. 


SEEKS FORGETFULNESS IN SCREEN PLAYS 

Of course, every Hollywood film doesn’t pro- 
duce such profound musings. The throngs 
who saw The Greatest Show on Earth bought 
their tickets because they wanted to be en- 
tertained. They came out talking of noth- 
ing more serious than animals and acro- 
bats and Betty Hutton. 

But that too was important—perhaps all 
important—in the development of Amer- 
ica’s good relations with Europe. The Eu- 
ropean goes to the movies to be entertained, 
and it’s the entertainment picture that 
keeps him going there. 

I asked a man repairing a bombed build- 
ing what his favorite movie was. It turned 
out to be Burt Lancaster in The Black Pirate, 
I'm afraid my facial reaction provoked him, 

“You think I’m foolish,” he exclaimed. 
“Let me tell you, I don't think those pirate 
fights were real. I saw enough real fighting 
on the Russian front. And when 30,000 
people were killed in one night’s air raid, 
when this town was bombed, I saw my 
family carried out in buckets. If something 
didn’t help me forget such things, I couldn’t 
Work. I'd be crazy. The best thing the 
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Americans have done is let us forget for 
awhile. If I have to fight again, I'll still be 
glad I saw The Black Pirate.” ° 


SHOWS AMERICANS LAUGH AT SELVES 


And so Hollywood has helped the cause of 
America and of freedom in many ways, 
without being conscious of what it was do- 
ing. Its contribution has been, not planned, 
but intuitive, because showmen have to have 
a nose for what people are going to want. 
They have to keep ahead of the public. It’s 
a potent argument for a free screen and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Do you think any American bureaucrat 
would plan to send a picture like Call Me 
Madam (with its lampoon of raucous Amer- 
ican bureaucrats) to Europe? 

Obviously not. Yet that picture will re- 
move the sting from many a European’s 
memory of American irritations. It will 
prove that Americans can laugh at them- 
selves and their officials. Such proof is 
sorely needed. 

And it will be a few centuries before the 
Russians can do anything like it, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
will the Russians make the next “peace” 
moye; allowing Americans to travel to 
Russia like every other country outside 
the Soviet orbit? 


Proposed Commission on Intergovern- ` 
mental Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a memo- 
randum by the United States Conference 
of Mayors presented at a recent con- 
ference on proposed Federal Commission 
on Governmental Functions and Fiscal 
Resource, held at the White House on 
March 31, 1953, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The memoran- 
dum is in support of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Members 
of the Senate will recall that I have been 
a sponsor of a resolution calling for the 
creation of such a commission since the 
81st Congress, when I first came to the 
Senate. My experience as mayor of 
Minneapolis and as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations persuades me that such a study 
of intergovernmental relations is in the 
public interest. It is a matter of great 
satisfaction to me to have the President 
of the United States support the crea- 
tion of such a commission. It is my 
hope that the Congress will soon act to 
make this a reality. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONFERENCE ON PROPOSED FEDERAL COMMIS- 
SION ON GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS AND 
FISCAL RESOURCES 

INTRODUCTION 

The United States Conference of Mayors 
is very happy to participate in this meeting. 
For many years the organization has urged 
Congress to authorize establishment of a na- 
tional commission to make a survey of inter- 
governmental and fiscal relationship of our 
Federal, State, and local governments with 
a view toward: (1) Assigning essential gov- 
ernmental services to the levels of govern- 
ment best equipped to perform such serv- 
ices; and (2) effecting a coordination of our 
tax structure—Federal, State, and local. As 
far back as 1938, the conference formally 
petitioned the Congress to take such action. 

Previous to this, the conference had in- 
terested the Federal National Resources 
Committee in undertaking a survey of the 
relationships between our Federal Govern- 
ment and the cities, In 1937, the Commit- 
tee published an important document, Our 
Cities—Their Role in the National Economy. 
While the findings and conclusions of this 
report have largely been forgotten, the docu- 
ment itself is pertinent to the proposed in- 
quiry and merits thorough consideration, 

Later on, in 1943, the Senate enacted Reso- 
lution 160, supported by the United States 
Conference of Mayors, which directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and 
transmit to the Senate “a report on fiscal 
relations of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments.” This report (S. Doc. 69, 78th Cong., 
1st sess.), likewise, has largely been forgot- 
ten, although it contains the findings of a 
very distinguished group of authorities in 
the field. The Treasury Department's con- 
sultants included faculty members from the 
University of Wisconsin, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Vassar College. 

On February 17, 1950, the United States 
Conference of Mayors joined with the gov- 
ernors’ conference in appearing before the 
House Ways and Means Committee urging 
certain revisions in the Federal, State, and 


‘local tax system. Finally, again in coopera- 


tion with the Governors’ Conference, on 
March 12, 1952, we urged the House Ways 
and Means Committee to initiate an overall 
national study of intergovernmental rela- 
tionships, including the fiscal aspects. 

Governor Adams’ kind invitation has indi- 
cated that the meeting is for the purpose of 
enabling representatives of local government 
to express their views on the proper scope 
and conduct of the inquiry proposed by the 
President. Before going into that we should 
like to emphasize the importance of cities as 
governmental units in our American hier- 
archy of government. 


CITIES 


Traditionally, we regard our National Gov- 
ernment as most important; the States, sec- 
ond; and then the local governments. Were 
we to approach this with a different criterion, 
namely, fiscal importance, we find many of 
our cities are much more important than a 
large number of our 48 States. Here are a 
few striking examples. 

The budget of New York City is second to 
that of the Federal Government, exceeding 
that of its own State government. In 1951, 


the expenditures of 10 individual American 


cities were greater than those of 15 individ- 
ual States. Specifically, from a fiscal stand- 
point, New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Washington, Boston, and San Francisco are 
more important units of government than 
Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. New 
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York City’s expenditures for just: police, fire, 
and street cleaning are greater than the 
total expenditures of any of 22 State govern- 
ments. And in Chicago, police, fire, and 
street expenditures are greater than the total 
expenditures of any of 15 State governments, 
As a matter of fact, Chicago's expenditures 
for police alone exceed all of Nevada's ex- 
penditures. 

Let us take three cities in a lower popula- 
tion grouping—Houston, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Newark. In 1951, Newark’s expenditures 
exceeded the total expenditures in each of 
the following States: Nevada, Wyoming, and 
Vermont. Annual expenditures in Houston 
and Rochester each exceeded expenditures in 
the State of Nevada and Vermont. Many 
other startling comparisons can be made. 


SCOPE AND CONDUCT OF SURVEY 


As to the scope it is recommended that all 
of the important Federal-State-local grant- 
in-aid programs be studied. This would in- 
clude the following: Social security, public 
health, education, highways, airports, civil 
defense, public housing, slum clearance and 
redevelopment, hospital construction, and 
the school-lunch program. It is also highly 
important that the whole Federal-State- 
local tax situation be reviewed and specific 
recommendations made for elimination of 
duplication and coordination. This is a 
most urgent phase of any inquiry. 

Federal, State, and local governments in 
recent years have all hunted diligently for 
new tax sources. They have expanded their 
taxes on property, income, sales, gasoline, 
tobacco, admissions, alcoholic beverages, 
stock transfers, inheritances, gifts, and in 
numerous other fields, until today duplicat- 
ing and overlapping taxes by all levels of 
government confuse and plague the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, 

This problem of competition for tax 
sources, combined with the consequences of 
duplice ting and overlapping taxes, has led to 
growing pressures to do something about it. 
In recent years Federal, State, and local 
organizations have been working on this 
problem. 

From the standpoint of the cities, which 
are confronted with an ever-increasing de- 
mand for expansion of municipal services in 
the face of limited tax resources, the problem 
has been pin-pointed by Gov. Alfred E, 
Driscoll, of New Jersey. Speaking at our last 
annual conference in New York City in May 
1952, he said: 

“Local governments for many years were 
almost entirely dependent upon the prop- 
erty tax for revenue. Now, they have gone 
in search of other fields as they have sought 
additional funds. The States, likewise, in 
many instances have attempted to increase 
their tax rates and at the same time define 
new sources to tax, but as the localities and 
the States have searched for additional reve- 
nue, they have found again and again that 
most of the productive sources of revenue 
are used and in most instances practically 
preempted by the National Government, and 
they have become increasingly aware of the 
fact that all tax revenues must be taken 
from the assets and incomes of the Amer- 
ican people; that all governments, Federal, 
State, and local, are fishing for more tax 
dollars in the same pond. They have also 
observed that the National Government is 
fishing with a seine, the States with a hook 
and line, and the localities, in many in- 
stances, are forced to fish with a bent pin.” 

It is assumed that the study would follow 
the procedure of previous Federal commis- 
sions of this character. A competent techni- 
cal staff is of paramount importance. Pub- 
lic hearings are essential. Above all, the 
noncongressional members of the Commis- 
sion ought to be highly qualified and com- 
petent and should be in position to devote 
a major part of their time to the work of 
the Commission. 


With reference to the proposed survey 
we should like to make just a few brief 
comments concerning several of the pro- 


grams involving joint Federal-city coopera- 
tion. These are as follows: 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Civil defense, involving Federal, State, and 
city sharing costs, is directed almost entirely 
to the urban centers. Our large-city indus- 
trial areas, the centers of production, would 
be the prime targets in case of any enemy 
attack, Yet the progress of this important 
phase of military preparedness and national 
defense has been stymied for several years 
through lack of adequate Federal appropria- 
tions. To date, the Congress has not taken 
civil defense seriously and it has failed to 
make available such funds as are recognized 
to be necessary if we are to be even partially 
prepared. If Congress does not take civil 
defense seriously, it is logical that State and 
city officials should not take it too seriously. 
The facts, are, as has already been reported 
in the press (the recent Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology study), that from $6 
to $7 billions are required if we are to build 
any adquate defense for our urban popula- 
tion. Of this amount 4 billion would be 
needed for stockpiling of essential supplies, 
materials, and equipment. 

Project East River, a study conducted at 
considerable expense for the Federal Govern- 
ment by recognized experts, has also dem- 
onstrated that the present Civil Defense ad- 
ministrative setup needs realistic revision. 
More effective and direct lines of communi- 
cation and authority must be developed 
between the Federal level and the prime 
target areas on the local level. Generally 
the States have opposed such a revision but 
Project East River very clearly points out 
that reorganization is not only needed but 
is mandatory. 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


This is one of the major Federal-city pro- 
grams involving direct relationships between 
the cities of the country and the Federal 
Government. Very few States have inter- 
ested themselves in this general field of gov- 
ernmental activity. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the existing arrangement may 
continue, for at long last we are beginning 
to make a dent in wiping out our urban 
slum areas and redeveloping these areas on 
the basis of sound planning. 

Further, it has been possible for the cities 
to interest private enterprise, largely Ameri- 
can insurance companies, in redevelopment. 
Today, hundreds of millions of dollars of 
private capital are going and will go for 
this purpose. Any basic change in the pres- 
ent system will create complications seri- 
ously affecting the current flow of private 
capital into the program, 


RELOCATION PUBLIC HOUSING 


The action of the administration in recom- 
mending to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on March 23 that construction of 
35.000 public housing units be authorized 
for the coming fiscal year is applauded. Such 
housing is primarily and particularly needed 
in those cities where slums are being cleared 
out and rehousing and relocation of the 
occupants of such slums is a critical neces- 
sity. Here again, the Federal Government 
has dealt directly with local housing author- 
ities created by the municipalities, 

In all the controversy over public housing 
the naked fact still confronts us: Private 
industry cannot provide housing to meet this 
problem. To do it, subsidy of one kind or 
another is required. The present law has 
been working well, and it is believed that 
any impartial and objective study will come 
to the conclusion that the program should 
be continued. 

AIRPORTS 

The Federal airport program is almost ex- 
clusively a direct Federal-city program. Few 
States have appropriated any substantial 
sums for airport development. 


The responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for grants-in-aid for airport construc- 
tion is based on national defense, the postal 
service, and air commerce. Both the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 and the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946 gave formal recognition 
to the national interest in civil airports. 

Insofar as national defense is concerned, 
the record shows that at the beginning of 
1945, some 429 civil airports had actually 
been turned over to the Army and Navy 
Air Forces. Thus, the value of these airports 
to the Nation and its Armed Forces was effec- 
tively demonstrated. It is generally agreed 
by military authorities that the Nation was 
saved millions of dollars by having our civil 
airports available for all Army and Navy Air 
Force requirements, including training and 
transport. Now, even in a different era, in 
1952, there were 16,673,562 landings and 
takeoffs of military aircraft at our civil air- 
ports. As has well been stated, our munici- 
pal airfields are fundamental to national 
defense—both in peace and in war. 

While Congress, in 1946, authorized $500 
million over a 5-year period for airport- 
construction aid, over $300 million still re- 
mains unappropriated as of today. In addi- 
tion, we get the disquieting news that air- 
port-aid funds for 1953 are to be drastically 
slashed if not completely eliminated. 

In cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, a number of cities have initiated air- 
port construction and improvement projects. 
Many of these are now in a state of partial 
development and completion. In some cases, 
bonds have been voted by the people. If 
the Federal program is not to be continued, 
the fate of these projects is problematical. 
It is needless to point out that the good faith 
of the Federal Government is seriously 
involved. 

HIGHWAYS 


The Federal-aid highway program is the 
oldest of the important grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. While this is a Federal-State opera- 
tion, its impact on municipal governments 
is great. This has been especially true since 
the program earmarking a certain percentage 
of Federal appropriations for projects within 
cities was enacted by the Congress. In the 
past few years, for example, construction of 
most of our major expressways and through- 
ways in our cities has been carried out under 
the Federal program with Federal, State, 
county, and city funds being used. 

Any suggested change in the Federal high- 
way-aid program merits the closest scrutiny 
and study. In some States, at any rate, the 
cities certainly would now be faring badly 
in the allocation of funds for urban highway 
projects were it not for the mandatory re- 
quirement in the Federal statute. Turning 
the whole job over to the States raises serious 
questions on the part of many city officials 
since the great majority of our State legis- 
latures are dominantly rural, rather than 
urban, in their composition and thinking. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


This program was actively sponsored in the 
Congress by the conference of mayors. 
While administratively it is a joint Federal- 
State undertaking its impact is also pri- 
marily of local concern, both urban and rural. 
Since enactment of the original law, thou- 
sands of Americans have received the benefits 
of otherwise unobtainable hospital care and 
health center diagnosis and treatment. 
There has been wholehearted and general 
support of the program and it is essential 
that it be continued on the basis of demon- 
strated need, 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Without going into detail, local govern- 
ments for some time have been seeking an 
amendment to the Social Security Act which 
would permit of further integration of mu- 
nicipal employees into the Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system. While 
there appears to be differences of opinion 
among the groups interested, we are hopeful 
of early congressional consideration and 
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action. If such action is not forthcoming 
this year, the study proposed by the Presi- 
dent should seek to find an answer to this 
specific problem. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
LIEU OF TAXES ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


It is urged that the administration strong- 
ly support legislation authorizing these Fed- 
eral payments. After several years of dis- 
cussion, the Budget Bureau last year sub- 
mitted to Congress the draft of bill which 
made a start in eliminating present inequi- 
ties under which local governmental services 
are rendered to Federal agencies without any 
compensating tax contribution. The plan 
submitted has imperfections but certainly 
these can be removed after full and com- 
plete congressional hearings. 


DIRECT FEDERAL-CITY RELATIONS 


Over the years, a number of national pro- 
grams, as indicated above, have been admin- 
istered on a direct Federal-city basis. This 
is particularly true of such programs as air- 
ports, public housing, and slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment—fields in which 
the States have taken very little interest. 
Nor have they appropriated any substantial 
funds for such activities. These facts were 
recognized by the Congress of the United 
States when basic legislation was originally 
enacted. 

If the States were to enter the picture as 
intermediary administrative agencies in 
these and other programs, the end result 
would simply be more redtape, more delay, 
more complications, and increased overall 
governmental costs. 

In those activities where the States ex- 
pend little or no public funds, no sound 
argument can be advanced for their func- 
tioning as an intermediary agency between 
the Federal Government and the cities. It 
can be said that the cities would unani- 
mously and strenuously oppose any legisla- 
tion in the Congress changing the effective 
pattern which has been evolved after many 
years of congressional consideration. 

The vitality of our cities and the well- 
being of our citizens are essential to a 
healthy national life. The present state of 
the world indicates a need for several cru- 
sades, of which the most important is the 
accomplishment of world peace. Another 
is the strengthening of our democracy by 
making our cities better places in which 
to live and work. We strongly endorse, there- 
fore, the establishment of a commission to 
undertake an objective analysis of all of 
these national programs so vital to urban 
progress, 


President Hoover Defended for His Stand 
on Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my great pleasure to have had an 
opportunity to present to readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the intelligent 
and courageous stand taken by Mr. 
Hoover with reference to the manufac- 
ture and distribution of electric power. 
The newspapers and the thinking people 
of the country have overwhelmingly ap- 
proved Mr. Hoover's position. Just re- 
cently Mr. Arthur Kemp, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics in New York Uni- 
versity, in a letter which appeared in 
the New York Times of April 25, ap- 
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proved Mr. Hoover's position emphatic- 
ally and eloquently. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including what Dr. Kemp has to say 
on this important subject: 


ELECTRIC Power DISTRIBUTION—MR. Hoover’s 
POSITION GIVEN REGARDING GOVERNMENT IN 
Power FIELD 


To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

On April 21 the Times printed a letter from 
Maurice P. Davidson under the title “Looting 
of National Assets" citing a recent address by 
Herbert Hoover at the Case Institute at 
Cleveland on April 11. Obviously Mr. David- 
son never read Mr. Hoover’s address, for he 
states: 

“Former President Herbert Hoover is urg- 
ing that the Federal Government leave the 
public power field. He proposes that the 
Federal Government cease producing elec- 
tricity from water power as soon as possible. 
The goal of his efforts is to turn over to 
private interests all the beneficial rights of 
the people of the United States in the public 
water-power resources of the Nation.” 

These 66 words contain 4 total misrepre- 
sentations. They are completely contrary to 
Mr. Hoover's statements, 

PROPOSALS MADE 

Mr. Hoover for 30 years has advocated the 
Federal creation of hydroelectric power 
through multiple-purpose dams. He can be 
held responsible, in considerable measure, for 
the largest Federal multiple-purpose dam in 
the United States. He approved, vigorously, 
of other multiple-purpose projects in the 
future. Mr. Hoover’s speech contained no 
proposal whatever that the Federal Govern- 
ment “cease producing electricity from water 
power.” He simply proposed to lease Federal 
electric energy at the “bus bar” and to re- 
quire the lessors to operate the dynamos and 
distribute the power. He proposed to charge 
the lessors a sum sufficient not only to pay 
the interest on the money invested by the 
taxpayer in these projects but to repay them 
by amortization over 50 years as well. 

When these Federal projects were pro- 
posed to Congress, it was promised that the 
expenditure assigned to electric power would 
be regained, that these enterprises would 
pay interest, and amortize the Federal in- 
vestment over 50 years. Comparatively few 
of these promises have been complied with, 
and there are huge arrears in these pay- 
ments. The taxpayers have had to make 
up this deficiency. Also these Federal en- 
terprises are free of taxes. Thus 90 percent 
of the people are paying this indirect sub- 
sidy to the power bills of the 10 percent 
who benefit from these Federal enterprises. 


INCOMPETENCE AND WASTE 


Further, Mr. Hoover demonstrated that 
there were incompetence and waste in these 
Federal activities. The harsh term “loot- 
ing” seems out of place in this discussion, 
but if it is to be used perhaps the taxpayer— 
who is every citizen—might appropriately 
complain, 

Nor did Mr. Hoover propose any such goal 
as that mentioned by Mr. Davidson. He 
proposed a commission to determine method 
and terms of leases, mainly to municipal- 
ities, State governments, districts, or spe- 
cial authorities set up and managed by the 
States as well as private enterprise. He pro- 
posed that rates to the consumer be fixed 
by official bodies. He also urged that such 
a commission should investigate the whole 
of the facts, including the huge underesti- 
mates, misrepresentation to Congress, bad 
management, and bad accounting. 

However, the heart of Mr. Hoover's 
speech, the heart of the problem, is not 
Federal creation of electric power as such, 
but whether or not operation of dynamos 
and distribution of electric power shall be 
used to further socialism by the Federal 
Government and to create a form of Federal 


regional bureaucratic domination which un- 
dermines State and local government. 
ARTHUR KEMP, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, 
New York University. 
New Tonk, April 23, 1953. 


Address by Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, of 
West Virginia, Before the Silver Spring 
(Md.) Women’s Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an able ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] on the evening 
of April 29, 1953, before the Women's 
Democratic Club of Silver Spring, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARLEY M. KIL- 
GORE, DEMOCRAT, WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE 
DINNER MEETING OF THE WOMEN’S DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB, SILVER SPRING, MD., APRIL 29, 
1953 
Today is the 100th day of the new Repub- 

lican administration, 

It is proper, I believe, to take stock of its 
accomplishments and its lack of accomplish- 
ments during its first 100 days. 

An inevitable comparison suggests itself 
between the first 100 days of the present 
administration—days of inactivity and drift 
and confusion—and the first 100 days of 
the Roosevelt administration in 1933—days 


ot magnificent leadership and bold and con- 


structive action. 

I say that an inevitable comparison sug- 
gests itself—and yet the comparison is 
hardly fair. 

It is hardly fair because the circumstances 
of the Nation in 1953 are so different from 
those in 1933. 

The only similarity is that a new admin- 
istration has taken office after a considerable 
period during which the National Govern- 
ment was under the direction of the other 
party. 

When the Roosevelt administration took 
office in 1933, after 12 years of Republican 
rule, the Nation was prostrate. The indus- 
trial plant of the country had ground to a 
halt. We were in the midst of the greatest 
depression which this Nation has ever suf- 
fered. There was hardly a family in Amer- 
ica which was not touched by unemploy- 
ment. Twelve years of unbridled specula- 
tion and exploitation under Republican rule 
had been followed by the inevitable collapse. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
office in 1953, after 20 years of Democratic 
rule, the Nation was at its highest level of 
prosperity. More American families owned 
their own homes than ever before in his- 
tory. Employment was at an all-time high. 
The people of the country had the largest 
amount of personal savings ever—and had 
them in banks which were protected by Fed- 
eral insurance. When the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration took office in 1953, we had tri- 
umphantly fought down the advancing ar- 
mies of Hitler, and we had erected powerful 
bulwarks against totalitarian Russia. 

No, it is hardly fair to compare the accom- 
plishments of the first 100 days of 1933 and 
1953, because it is hardly fair to compare 
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what the incoming administrations faced in 
1933 and 1953. 

In the first 100 days of 1933 the Demo- 
cratic administration provided incomparable 
leadership, instilled spirit and courage in a 
depression-ridden and disheartened Nation, 
and set the country firmly on the road to 
recovery. 

In 1953, if the incoming administration 
did no more than preserve the level of pros- 
perity which it inherited, if it did no 
more than maintain the gains which have 
been made, it would be accounted a success, 

I say thank heaven that the Nation which 
the new Republican administration has 
taken over is sound and prosperous, that the 
country is a going concern whose momentum 
can carry it through a period of indecision 
and faltering national leadership. 

For so far from providing the sure and 
confident and constructive leadership which 
marked the first 100 days of the new Demo- 
cratic administration in 1933, the first 100 
days of the Republican administration in 
1953 has revealed the administration's un- 
familiarity with the problems of govern- 
ment and its lack of purpose and direction 
in meeting them. 

This is not a partisan estimate. It is a 
matter which the press of the Nation, which 
overwhelmingly supported the Republican 
campaign, has begun to admit and comment 
upon. It is a matter which Republican 
leaders themselves have begun to admit and 
comment upon. : 

Let me remind you of some of these ob- 
servations. 

nator TAFT, as quoted in the press on the 
8th of this month, observed that the progress 
of the new administration—I quote—“has 
seemed slow and will seem slower * * * the 
new administration hardly knows the first 
thing about running the Government yet 
* + + it is still a party of neophytes * * * 
the public will have to remember that prog- 
ress is necessarily slow.” 

That, mind you, is the Republican leader of 
the Senate, who says that “the new admin- 
istration hardly knows the first thing about 
running the Government yet.” 

This is the administration of big busi- 
nessmen, the men who have been saying 
for 20 years that there is nothing at all to 
running the Government, just let them take 
over and everything will be streamlined and 
eficient. This is the administration which 
had a trial run of the new team in New 
York from election day to Inauguration Day, 
from November to January, so that every- 
thing would proceed with advertising-agency 
efficiency when they took office. 

Let me remind you of the recent comment 
of another Republican. 

Alfred M. Landon, the former Republican 
presidential candidate, had this to say this 
month: 

"I am not trying to establish that the na- 
tional administration has yet worked out a 
smooth working organization or procedure 
within itself,” and he added that its “farm 
policies illustrate that it has not developed 
any clearcut unity of thought.” 

This same note has crept into the press— 
the press which is very favorably disposed, 
indeed, to the new Republican adminis- 
tration. 

The Washington Star has spoken of the 
indecision and confusion of the new admin=- 
istration, Time magazine wrote last week 
that “What is needed is less thinking out 
loud and, in its place, a public statement by 
Ike defining the new policy.” 

Walter Lippmann well summed up the 
situation when he wrote on April 17: 

“There is a rather general feeling in Wash- 
ington that the administration has not yet 
shown the leadership, direction, and purpose 
which the country expected and the times 
require.” 

The fact of the drift and indecision of the 
new Republican administration is every day 
becoming more obvious. 
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The reason for this drift and indecision 
is, I think, not far to seek. 

The reason is that it is an administration 
which came to power without a program, 
It is an administration which came to power 
not on the basis of a constructive course of 
action which it offered to the voters, but on 
the basis of conflicting promises. 

The national Republican campaign last 
year had but a single purpose—to do and 
say whatever was necessary in order to win 
votes, 

The Republican campaigners last year did 
not talk sense to the American people. And 
so they are finding it hard to make sense 
today. 

They did not talk sense—they left that 
to Governor Stevenson. 

Their campaign showed no concern for— 
in that magnificent phrase of Governor Ste- 
venson’s—“the stark reality of responsibil- 
ity.” And so they find it difficult to face 
up to the stark reality of responsibility in 
office today. 

They have as yet failed to realize the truth 
of the old Army maxim that while rank hath 
its privileges rank also hath its responsi- 
bilities. 

You remember that great address of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's in Richmond in which he 
said “I should justly earn your contempt 
if I talked one way in the South and an- 
other way elsewhere. Certainly, no intel- 
lectually dishonest presidential candidate 
could, by an alchemy of election, be con- 
verted into an honest President.” 

To talk one way in one part of the country 
and another way in another part—that is 
just exactly what the Republican campaign- 
ers did. 

The Republican campaign was in the hands 
of the hucksters. The people of the United 
States, I believe, are beginning to realize 
today that all the techniques of selling soap 
or cigarettes were used to sell the Republi- 
can ticket to the voters. 

But there is a danger in this. The huck- 
sters have little responsibility for the prod- 
uct they sell. Their job is done when they 
get buyer acceptance. If the product doesn’t 
live up to their claims—that is hardly their 
business. 

You know and I know that the Republican 
campaigners, helped by the hucksters and 
the writers borrowed from the slick maga- 
zines, let it be widely believed that the Gen- 
eral would, and could, take a plane to Korea, 
end the fighting, and bring the boys home. 

Now the hucksters may very well take 
the attitude that if the voters want to be- 
lieve such nonsense—like believing that ep- 
som salts will soup up a battery—then let 
the buyer beware. 

But it is a cruel joke when they play, for 
political purposes, with the hopes of mothers 
and fathers. 

It was on December 6, after the election 
and after his trip to Korea, that the General 
said, “We have no panaceas, no tricks of 
settling any problems“ —almost the very 
words which Governor Stevenson had the 
intellectual honesty and courage to use be- 
fore the election. 

You know, I have heard it said many times 
since the election that the great tragedy of 
Governor Stevenson's defeat is that no fu- 
ture candidate will ever talk again so frankly 
and honestly to the voters. 

I don't believe that is true. 

I think that greatly underestimates the 
intelligence of the American people. 

I believe that the people of this country 
are beginning to realize that when a candi- 
date is sold to them with the techniques 
of the hucksters, they must then indeed 
beware. 

You know and I know that the Republican 
campaigners let it be believed that the new 
team would—and could—maintain our de- 
tenses, extend social security, support a 


dozen other domestic programs, and do it all 
while cutting expenditures by billions, re- 
ducing taxes, and balancing the budget. 

Again, the hucksters may very well feel 
that if the voters want to believe such non- 
sense then let them beware. It is of little 
concern to the hucksters. 

But the successful candidate, whose suc- 
cess has been won with such tactics, must 
face the stark reality of responsibility. 

And so we have had—since the election— 
a whole series of reinterpretations of the 
Republican promises. 

Very soon after taking office the new Pres- 
ident explained to the press that he per- 
sonally had never promised a reduction in 
taxes. 

A week or so later he spoke of balancing 
the budget. “Of course, it is going to be 
difficult to balance the budget,” he said. “If 
it were not difficult it would have been done 
a long time ago because nobody wants an 
unbalanced budget. It is a terrifically difi- 
cult thing to balance this budget and to get 
income and outgo balanced, and still do ail 
the things we need to do.” 

Reducing military spending was quite an 
issue in the campaign. 

Some of you here tonight heard the fol- 
lowing in Baltimore last September: 

“The big spending is the $60 billion we 
pay for national security. Here is where 
the largest saving can be made without re- 
duction of defensive power. That is exactly 
what I am now proposing.” 

Then after the election, the new Secretary 
of Defense—after he had finally complied 
with the law in regard to stockholdings and 
was able to be confirmed as Secretary of 
Defense—appeared before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

A member of the committee summed up his 
appearance this way: “He didn’t point out 
any places where it (the defense budget) 
could be cut, and I got the impression he 
didn’t think it could be cut.” 

And so on down the line. The Democratic 
National Committee has recently published 
a very interesting little fact sheet. It isn’t 
printed on slick paper in several colors; it is 
just a plain mimeographed job, but if you 
haven't already seen it, I hope that you will 
get it and read it. It is entitled “Repub- 
lican Pledges and Hedges.” I expect that it 
will be a considerably larger document by 
the time of the 1954 elections, and I expect 
it is going to interest a lot of people by then. 

When the ethics of the advertising agency 
and the huckster’s philosophy of “let the 
buyer beware” permeated the Republican 
crusade it is hardly surprising to find it in 
the new administration. 

Yet I know that many of you here were 
surprised and shocked—and after the first 
surprise and shock, very angry—to find an 
example of it on your own doorstep in the 
case of Dr, Allen Astin. 

The case of Dr. Astin is one to make 
honest men angry. 

Let me say that the Astin incident has not 
yet been adequately settled. 

Dr. Astin, as Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, has become a symbol of 
a large and important cause, 

That cause is the integrity of Government 
science, an integrity which up to the time 
the present administration took office has 
stood apart from political influence and 
pressure. 

Unless this integrity is maintained, the 
Government’s scientific operations will be 
very seriously impaired, and the public con- 
fidence in them will be totally destroyed. 

As you know, Dr. Astin was asked to resign 
as Director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Why? Because the scientific studies 
of the Bureau were unfavorable to the mar- 
keting of a substance which was supposed to 
prolong the life of storage batteries. 

Let me review this case a little with you. 
As a conscientious public servant, who had 
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no wish to impair the morale of his col- 
leagues in the Bureau, Dr. Astin submitted 
his resignation although he has worked at 
the National Bureau of Standards for more 
than a score of years, throughout most of 
his entire scientific career. 

But news of this enforced resignation 
leaked out. 

Yielding to an aroused public opinion, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks has deferred ac- 
ceptance of the resignation until non-Gov- 
ernment scientists, appointed by Secretary 
Weeks, have been able to study the Bureau's 
findings and submit a report. 

I understand that Secretary Weeks has 
said that upon the submission of this report, 
regardless of whether it is favorable or un- 
favorable to the Bureau, Dr. Astin will be 
relieved of his responsibilities as Director. 

Secretary Weeks is also quoted as saying: 
“Such differences as I have had with Dr. 
Astin result from a conflict with respect to 
administrative viewpoint and procedure.” 

And yet I am reliably informed that Sec- 
retary Weeks never, up to the time he had 
made that remark, had a conference with 
Dr. Astin on administrative viewpoint and 
procedure, or on any other matter. 

Dr. Astin, in a statement on his resig- 
nation on April 1, expressed his willingness 
to cooperate with the Secretary of Commerce 
in carrying out any changes that were de- 
sired in the Bureau’s procedures, but he did 
add that the Bureau must adhere to the 
results of scientific findings regardless of 
what pressures are brought on the organi- 
zation to change or modify conclusions based 
on these findings. 

Dr. Astin is recognized by those working 
at the National Bureau of Standards, and 
by his fellow scientists who come in contact 
with the Bureau, as a competent and just 
administrator. It was those very qualities, 
in addition to his attainments as a scientist, 
that prompted the preceding Democratic 
Secretary of Commerce to recommend him 
for the position as Director in spite of the 
fact that Dr. Astin is himself a life-long 
Republican. 

The Bureau of Standards was created by 
Act of Congress in 1901, before there was a 
Department of Commerce, to establish and 
maintain the Nation’s standards of measure- 
ment. These include the numerous stand- 
ards, such as the units by which electric 
power is measured, which are required by 
our complex civilization. 

With the continued development of our 
Nation over the past half a century, the 
concept of standards of measurement has 
been extended to concepts of standards of 
quality and performance, 

In the most recent legislation affecting 
the Bureau it has been put in the position 
of a national physical laboratory to serve 
all branches of the Government. 

In this capacity the Bureau performs tests 
required by such Federal agencies as the 
Federal Trade Commission to supply infor- 
mation needed to protect the public welfare. 

Because of the results of one of these tests 
which the National Bureau of Standards 
made, Dr. Astin’s resignation was called for, 

The issues which were raised by Secretary 
Weeks’ firing of Dr. Astin remain essentially 
unaltered by the temporary postponement of 
that firing. These issues are: 4 

First, political tampering with sclence, 
and the political censorship of the results of 
technical studies. 

Second, political tampering with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and the director- 
ship. This has not previously happened since 
the very founding of the National Bureau 
of Standards in 1901. Prior to the case of 
Dr. Astin, only four Directors have been in- 
stalled in that office, and none removed, 
during a period when the administration has 


-shifted and many Secretaries of Commerce 


have come and gone, 
Secretary Weeks himself has said that he 
has never questioned Dr. Astin’s competence 
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as a scientist, and he has in fact stated that 
Dr. Astin has been a valuable public servant. 
In view of this, I suggest that the proper 
settlement of this case requires the following: 

An unequivocal policy of no politics in 
science. 

The full restoration of Dr. Astin as Director. 

The removal of the National Bureau of 
Standards from the Department of Commerce 
and its establishment as a separate agency 
under the policy guidance of a politically 
untouchable committee of outstanding sci- 
entifically trained men from government, in- 
dustry, and the universities. 

The Astin case is just one example of the 
pressures in the new administration to direct 
the power of the Government not for the 
general interest but for the special interests. 

Too many members of the new team sin- 
cerely believe that what is good for an ad- 


ditive manufacturer is good for the country. 


Or as the Secretary of Defense expressed it— 
what is good for General Motors is good for 
the country. 

I hold to the contrary view—that what is 
good for the country is in the long run good 
for General Motors and for the additive 
manufacturers. r 

The Democratic Party holds to the contrary 
view. 

The strength of the Democratic Party is 
that it is dedicated to the general interest, 
not to special interests. 

We of the Democratic Party will support 
the program of President Eisenhower when 
it is in the general interest. He may very 
well get more support from us on such issues 
than he will from the members of his own 
party. But we will vigorously oppose his 
program when it is for the benefit of special 
interests at the expense of the general inter- 
est—as, to take another example, in the give- 
away, for private exploitation, of our great 
natural resources which belong to all the 
people. 

I believe that no political party can long 
stay in power in America which is dedicated 
to the interests of any one group at the 
expense of the general welfare. 

i We should remember that as we look to 
954. 

We will campaign—and win—on the record 
of the Democratic Party's service to all the 
people. 

You know that record, not only during the 
past 20 years but throughout the whole long 
history of the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic Party was set on its course 
by Thomas Jefferson—who shaped the prin- 
ciples of the new party as the party of the 
people, opposing the party of privilege and 
special interests whose spokesman was Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Jeffersonian democracy gave the new Na- 
tion wise and stable government through a 
quarter of a century in the administrations 
of Jefferson himself and of Madison and 
Monroe. 

Our party was given a new birth in the 
Jacksonian era, when the democracy of the 
expanding frontier was welcomed in the 
Government, and the financial structure of 
the Government was made responsive to the 
people rather than to the few. 

Democracy made itself “felt beyond our 
borders, as a force in the world, under the 
great administrations of Woodrow Wilson. 

The magnificent record of the past 20 
years—which all of us know at firsthand— 
is a record which will be written large in 
history. It is a record of recovery from mis- 
rule and of expanding opportunity and pros- 
perity for all the people, of the champion- 
ing of freedom against totalitarianism, of 
wise legislation to protect and maintain the 
welfare of all the people. We achieved a 
healthy economy in the administration of 
President Roosevelt, and in the administra- 
tions of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman we 
set up safeguards to preserve the health of 
our economy, 


That is the record on which we will go 
before the voters in 1954, and you may be 
sure that in 1954 we will begin a new chapter 
in our record of service for all the people. 


Peace and Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there is 
a great deal of discussion going on in 
the country at the present time as to 
whether or not we can have prosperity 
in America during times of peace. There 
was published in the Oil City Derrick of 
April 23, 1953, a very timely editorial en- 
titled “Peace and Prosperity.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY 

In his first public address this week as a 
member of the Eisenhower Cabinet, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
sounded a reassuring note for America and 
refuted the oft-expressed fears of alarmists 
that the Nation’s prosperity is dependent 
upon heavy miiltary spending. 

Pointing out that many people in this 
country are talking as though they were 
afraid of peace because they hold to the 
theory that Government spending is the 
principal driving force in the economy, the 
Secretary declared such thinking is entirely 
unjustified and that the idea that peace 
and prosperity are incompatible is without 
any foundation whatsoever. 

“It was in peace that we grew strong and 
rich and accumulated the homes, plants, 
farms, mines, and transportation that saw us 
through two wars,” Mr. Humphrey said. “It 
was wars that brought us debts, taxes, and 
inflation. Why, then, should anyone fear 
peace? 

“We are not going to have a depression in 
America whether we have an armistice, a real 
peace, or continue to develop a proper and 
balanced posture of defense. There is no 
reason for a depression unless we fail our- 
selves to do the things we ought to do and 
lack the courage and the foresight to do 
them. There will be readjustments, of 
course. But depression, no.” 

Mr. Humphrey indicated that he has no 
illusions about the nature and dimensions of 
the Government’s financial problems. But 
what is more important, he indicated clearly, 
too, that he knows the reason for these prob- 
lems and what must be done if we are to pull 
ourselves out of the mess and mire result- 
ing from the crazy fiscal policies of the past 
20 years. 

Control of expenditures to achieve a sound 
currency is the first step toward correction 
of the fiscal excesses of past years, Mr. 
Humphrey pointed out. He argues logically 
that equally important in balancing the 
budget is the amount of income we have to 
spend and that involves taxes. A reduction 
in taxes is not feasible or sound until ex- 
penses are under control, the Secretary holds, 
Both should come down together. 

It is in a reduction of taxes that Mr. 
Humphrey sees one of the best guaranties 
against depression in event peace makes pos- 
sible curtailment of Government defense 
spending. In effect, tax reduction means 
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returning to the citizens the savings made 
by the Government and thus as defense 
spending tapers off the effect would be 
equalized by increasing the spending power 
in the hands of individuals. In other words, 
spending by Government would be sup- 
planted by spending by the citizens them- 
selves. The people would have the money 
to spend for themselves in their own way 
what the Government has been spending— 
or wasting—for them. 

Mr. Humphrey is reconciled to the fact 
that there is no easy road to attainment of 
a sound fiscal policy in view of the legacy 
of tremendous debt, depreciated currency, in- 
flation, high taxes, and wasteful spending 
that has been handed down to the present 
administration. But he holds no fear of the 
future and with his excellent sense of direc- 
tion and perspective he sees attainment of 
the necessary fiscal objective over a period 
of time. 

The Secretary sums up his thoroughly anti- 
depression philosophy in these encouraging 
and stimulating words: 

“Peace is what we all want. It is nothing 
to fear, nor is there any reason for depres- 
sion. So long as we maintain the soundness 
of our money, attain that nice balance be- 
tween achieving security from aggression and 
maintaining economic strength, eliminate 
waste and handle our fiscal affairs with wis- 
dom, America can look forward to good jobs 
at good pay and real advances in our scale of 
living. We can have a stronger economy 
based on sounder fundamental conditions 
than we have known in many years.” 


The Virtues of Unlimited Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Arkansas 
Gazette of April 26 entitled “The Virtues 
of Unlimited Debate.” I recommend 
this to all my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE VIRTUES OF UNLIMITED DEBATE 

President Eisenhower has asked the little 
band of Senators filibustering against the 
tidelands bill to yield the floor so that major 
legislation will not be blocked. Actually, the 
fiibusterers agreed in the beginning to step 
aside for consideration of any measure the 
majority leader cared to call up, demanding 
only that the debate on tidelands be re- 
resumed at status quo. Thus they may very 
properly reply that the next move is up to 
the administration, not to them. 

Be that as it may, this has been one of 
the most interesting and instructive fili- 
busters on record. The issue—whether the 
Congress should by statute turn over to the 
States title to oil lands the Courts have 
held belong to the Federal Government— 
is eminently debatable, and it has a wide 
range of connotations. The division in the 
Senate is touched by irony; among the fili- 
busterers are those Senators who have in 
the past loudly decried the filibuster, and 
among those opposing them are southern 
Senators who have loudly defended it. This 
in itself has produced a rare degree of court- 
liness. HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
the Senate’s leading FEPC advocate, and 
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ESTES KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, who devoted 
a chapter in his book on Congress to de- 
ploring the filibuster, are obviously open to 
the needle when they arise to deliver open- 
ing remarks for 10 hours. But who is there 
on the other side to employ it? Certainly 
not RUssELL Lone of the beneficiary State 
of Louisiana, whose father holds the course 
record for filibustering and whose hand 
would wither should he attempt to sign a 
cloture petition. 

So actually discussion has been held to the 
issue—or more properly the issues. Senator 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, devoted a part of his 
8 hours on the floor to a scholarly discussion 
of the principle of unlimited debate and its 
implications in the survival of a democracy. 
He reminded his audience (and if the floor 
was lightly populated the galleries were com- 
fortably filled) of John C. Calhoun's doctrine 
of the concurrent majority. A law may be 
passed by a simple majority, he noted, but it 
cannot be enforced unless the minority ac- 
cepts the verdict. This. is why the use of 
the Senate rules to prevent final action on a 
controversial measure has often served to 
hold the Government together against the 
internal pressures that might have blown it 
apart. It is this, indeed, that sets the Gov- 
ernment of the United States apart from all 
the others based on the same general theory 
of representation. 

There may have been a dreamlike quality 
about all this, but no man looking down 
from the galleries upon the eloquent and 
unexcited gentlemen on the floor could es- 
cape the feeling that great ghosts were walk- 
ing there. Here was leisurely, informed dis- 
cussion unmarred by passion (except, occa- 
sionally, on the part of the Texans)—a great, 
controversial public issue receiving careful 
consideration by informed men of high pur- 
pose in the best tradition of the Senate. 

The odds against the filibuster’s succeeding 
are long, and the chances are the States will 
get the quitclaim deed to the tidelands they 
were promised in the last campaign. But in 
any event a useful purpose has been served. 
In the midst of rushing events the Senate has 
been reminded of its own past, forced to 
stop, think, and reconsider. Those who have 
found their positions on the art of the fili- 
buster suddenly reversed, in their embarrass- 
ment have had to look upon the compelling 
fact that the end does not always justify the 
means, There could be no more cogent 
lesson for our times. 


Importance of Korea to Future of 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Boston 
for April 28, 1953, is a contribution en- 
titled “Korea: A Test Case.” It was 
written by Mr. Yongjeung Kim, presi- 
dent of the Korean Affairs Institute in 
Washington. It seems to me to be a very 
sensible and keen analysis of the Korean 
Situation. Before asking unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
read one paragraph from it, as follows: 

Korea is a unique case; it should be settled 
Individually. Solution of the Korea prob- 
lem through the good will of both sides to- 
ward the Korean people will increase the 


chance for peace in Asia and may then lead 
to the progressive settlement of other men- 
acing problems throughout the whole world. 
Settling the whole Asia question at once is 
just as impossible as eating a whole seven- 
course dinner at one swallow. It would also 
be easier to settle one issue at a time. 


Mr. President, I commend the senti- 
ments in that paragraph to the earnest 
attention of Senators and of the admin- 
istration. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article as a whole printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., of April 28, 1953] 


Korea: A Test CASE 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

America’s future in Asia hinges on Korea. 
Its frustration in the East seems to stem 
from failure to heed popular sentiments in 
that region. Considering Asian reactions is 
a must in winning the East. 

There is a great moral issue behind the 
massive Asian unrest and conflict confront- 
ing the United States, particularly in Ko- 
rea. President Eisenhower, in his recent 
address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, both recognized this and re- 
affirmed a basic American principle. He 
said, “Any nation's right to a form of gov- 
ernment and an economic system of its own 
choosing is inalienable.” 

Reaching a truce agreement must obvi- 
ously precede a peace settlement. But effect- 
ing an armistice, alone, will merely restore 
the status quo ante bellum. As long as the 
homogeneous Korean nation is divided into 
two armed camps, it will remain a threat to 
world security. Until it is united, it will 
continue to be a major liability around 
America’s neck economically, politically, and 
militarily. 

President Eisenhower seized the peace 
initiative when he said: “The first great step 
along this way must be the conclusion of an 
honorable armistice in Korea. This means 
the immediate cessation of hostilities and 
the prompt initiation of political discussions 
leading to the holding of free elections in a 
united Korea.” Backed by deeds, this would 
strike a responsive chord in the Korean 
people as well as in other Asians, 

No power should be allowed once again 
to keep Korea divided. The United States 
should spell out fair and honorable terms 
for a postarmistice settlement along the 
following lines: 

1. Unification of Korea under a central 
government—replacing the existing regimes 
in the North and South—established as soon 
as possible through a nationwide general 
election supervised by a neutral commis- 
sion. Establishment of a united, independ- 
ent Korean state as pledged not only by the 
United States and the United Nations but 
by Russia and China as well. 

2. Guaranteed neutralization of Korea 
through joint agreement by the United 
States, Russia, China, and Great Britain 
whereby they will respect Korean sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity and will seek 
no special privileges in Korea—economic, 
political, or military, Korea to pledge strict 
observance of neutrality and open its major 
ports to all nations on an equal basis for 
commercial intercourse. A neutral commis- 
sion should be stationed in Korea to observe 
and report to the United Nations the im- 
plementation of these agreements. 

3. Withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea under the supervision of a neutral 
commission soon after a central government 
is established. 

4. Speedy and thorough reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of Korea. The previous ad- 
ministration spent billions helping its for- 
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mer enemy nations. Surely this adminis- 
tration, together with other interested na- 
tions, should spare no effort making friendly 
liberated Korea a solvent sovereign state. 
This most important battle for America’s 
future in Asia must be won so all Asia 
may see what democratic America can do 
in the way of peaceful, constructive enter- 
prise. 

The proposals enumerated above are just 
and sound. They would meet with the ap- 
proval not only of the Korean people but 
of free men everywhere. They also conform 
with basic American concepts and the U. N.'s 
announced purpose to bring about a united, 
independent state of Korea. 

Since all Asia is revolting’ against eco- 
nomic and political inequalities, it would 
be wise for the United States to attract 
great masses of Asians instead of relying on 
discredited, unpopular groups which— 
while parroting democratic ideals—prac- 
tice tyranny. Anti-Communist propaganda, 
alone, will not win downtrodden peoples. 
America’s emphasis should be on economic 
development and peace since the Asian 
peoples hate destruction and war. President 
Eisenhower was obviously mindful of this 
when he said: 

“This Government is ready to ask its 
people to join with all nations in devoting 
a substantial percentage of the savings 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for 
world aid and reconstruction. The purposes 
of this great work would be: to help other 
peoples to develop the undeveloped areas 
of the world, to stimulate profitable and 
fair world trade, to assist all peoples to 
know the blessings of productive freedom.” 
If this is implemented expeditiously in 
Korea, American democratic ideals will 
spread. 

The Korea problem should be settled once 
and for all. Any halfway settlement will 
only play into the hands of America’s ene- 
mies who will use Korea as a pawn. Until 
the issue is settled judiciously on its own 
merits, the United States will continue to 
be plagued by internal political dissension, 
dissipation of its national wealth, and for- 
eign distrust. 

A solution contingent upon the outcome 
of other Asian conflicts is not feasible. 
Neither side should drag Korea into other 
Asian problems. The Korean problem dif- 
fers basically from other issues in Asia de- 
spite a superficial resemblance. 

There has been no report of Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers fighting in Indochina or 
Malaya, as in Korea, and the U. N. has made 
no commitment in those countries where, 
incidentally, the colonial question is also 
involved. Moreover, German and Austrian 
treaties have been negotiated from time to 
time but no one has suggested settling them 
together or stipulating that neither could be 
settled without the other. 

Korea is a unique case; it should be settled 
individually. Solution of the Korea prob- 
lem through the good will of both sides 
toward the Korean people will increase the 
chances for peace in Asia and may then lead 
to the progressive settlement of other men- 
acting problems throughout the whole world. 
Settling the whole Asia question at once is 
just as impossiblé as eating a whole seven- 
course dinner at one swallow. It would also 
be easier to settle one issue at a time. 

Furthermore, what justification would 
there be for anyone—East or West—to hold 
Korea as a hostage for all the ills of Asia? 
Downtrodden peoples, awakening from their 
passive acceptance of inequities, hold no 
brief for old-line power politics. 

American leadership is on trial before the 
world. President Eisenhower has recognized 
this salient fact. -We can only hope that his 
vision will hold and that his efforts will be 
realized. 

Youncseunc Kim, 
President, Korean Affairs Institute. 
WASHINGTON, 
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The Press Shields Itself 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 21, 
entitled “The Press Shields Itself.” This 
is an excellent discussion of one of the 
most important and serious defects in 
our present society. The identification 
of means of communication with big 
business has resulted in a restriction of 
news, and without the news the people 
of the country obviously cannot wisely 
participate in their own Government. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Press SHIELDS ITSELF 


The newspapers of the United States are 
strong for the unrestricted right to criticize 
public officials and individuals they do not 
like, but many of these same newspapers 
become suddenly allergic to the idea when- 
ever criticism pertains to the press itself. 

This conclusion is inescapable on the basis 
of two decisions taken last week within the 
ranks of professional journalism, The Peo- 
ple’s Right to Know—to use the title of a 
new book sponsored by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors—ought to include the 
right to know the facts about these decisions 
against self-examination by the press it- 
self. Hence this report from inside the 
family. * 

At its annual meeting in Washington, this 
society of newspaper editors, the ASNE, de- 
voted much of 1 day to a discussion of 
freedom of information. Members vigorous- 
ly opposed the ruling of New York's Judge 
Valente in shutting the press out of the 
Jelke vice trial. Many editors found the 
order an infringement of a free press and a 
dangerous precedent. Other editors called 
for release of more information on atomic 
power and for wider legal access to public 
records and proceedings. 

All stood strong for freedom of informa- 
tion until that free information began to 
concern the press. Then it was a horse of 
another color. 

A resolution was offered to take notice of 
serious criticism of aspects of the newspaper 
coverage of the 1952 presidential campaign 
and grave charges made against the press 
by Senators Tarr, of Ohio, and Morse, of 
Oregon. It was a mild resolution and pro- 
posed merely that a committee of editors 
study these criticisms and report their con- 
clusions to the society. The resolution did 
not refer to bias or slanting or distortion. 
It made no assumption of any kind. All it 
asked was that the facts be assembled. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the 
resolution was resoundingly tabled. Only 
one member had a chance to speak and he 
was Walter M. Harrison, of Oklahoma City, 
who immediately moved to kill it. Mr. Har- 
rison, a past president of the ASNE, said that 
criticisms referred to in the resolution were 
“old stuff” and now “dead and buried.” He 
made it crystal clear that the editors’ interest 
in the people’s right to know did not 
extend to self-examination of the charges 
against the press itself. 

Earlier in the week, also in Washington, 
the executive council of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, approved 
a report of a special committee which de- 


cided it is not feasible to survey the fair- 
ness of the press and other coverage of the 
1952 presidential campaign. Only Barry 
Bingham, editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, favored the survey. Mr. Bingham 
had been one of the first to propose, last year, 
that it be made. Charges.of unfairness were 
raised in the midst of the campaign by Ros- 
coe Drummond, of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Eric Sevareid, CBS; and many 
others. 

To his credit, Charles C. Clayton, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat editorial writer and imme- 
diate past president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
steod firm for the survey and later opposed 
the committee. But Mr. Clayton was virtu- 
ally alone in the Sigma Delta Chi council. 
Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, who wrote editorials for a survey last 
October and November, reversed himself and 
agreed that a survey is not feasible. 

Dean Earl English, of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, said new sur- 
vey techniques were needed and proposed 
that steps be taken to prepare for the future. 
The editors who were bent on killing off any 
investigation of these sins of the press 
showed Dean English the courtesy of attach- 
ing his concurring report to their thumbs- 
down decision, 

The American press is storing up trouble 
for itself by this dog-in-the-manger strategy. 
For it now says in effect that it will neither 
respect inquiries into the press by outsiders, 
such as the Hutchins commission’s, nor 
sponsor an inquiry from within its own 
ranks. This double default in 1 week is 
all the worse after the failure of so many 
publications to print the news about the 
C. Wesley Roberts-GOP scandal and the 
Weeks-Astin Bureau of Standard contro- 
versy. $ 

Joseph Pulitzer, the founder of the Post- 
Dispatch, said nearly 50 years ago that “our 
Republic and its press will rise or fall to- 
gether.” Editors and publishers who sup- 
press or distort news and then forestall 
criticism are faithless to the greatest of 
trusts. They danrage the good name of the 
press and its reputation for lability and 
trustworthiness. They do the Eisenhower 
administration no good and they weaken the 
very foundations of the Republic. 


a 


Senator Humphrey on Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an edi- 
torial appearing in the April 18, 1953 
issue of the Chicago PNYX, an inde- 
pendent monthly newspaper for the 
American-Greek community. 

The editorial is added evidence of the 
growing public opinion in the United 
States for drastic revision of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HUMPHREY ON IMMIGRATION LAWS 

Our attention was recently called to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota made on the floor of the United 
States Senate in connection with the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

We have always realized that those who 
enter the political arena are usually open to 
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severe criticism from their opponents. How- 
ever, we never believed that men calling 
themselves statesmen would ever use erratic 


‘methods to destroy the confidence of fellow 


Americans in their colleagues. 

In the case of Minnesota’s HUMPHREY, who 
opposes the McCarran-Walter Act and for 
which he has earned the undying gratitude 
of millions of fellow Americans including 
those of Hellenic descent, an attempt has 
been made by a recent article written by 
Herbert G. Moore in a magazine called the 
National Republic to identify him and the 
distinguished junior Senator from New York, 
Mr. LEHMAN, along with all those who op- 
pose the McCarran law, with the Communist 
Party. 

Needless for this newspaper to voice its 
disgust at such an irresponsible article which 
has found its way in many American homes 
through the mails under the frank of the 
Senator from Nevada. Suffice to say here 
that the controversial and discriminatory 
provisions of this law are now being opposed 
by the most outstanding Americans includ- 
ing our illustrious President Eisenhower and 
former Governor Stevenson of Illinois, the 
defeated Democratic presidential candidate. 
Among other distinguished Americans and 
prominent organizations opposing this law 
are: Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, president of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary of St. 
Paul and chairman of the Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Service and recently a member of the 
President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization which unanimously con- 
demned the McCarran Act; the National 
Lutheran Council, representing 4 million 
church members of 8 denominations, which 
requested Congress to rewrite the McCarran 
Act when it met recently at its 35th annual 
convention at Atlantic City; the National 
Council of Catholic Women, which met in 
Washington and adopted a statement of 
principle calling for an immediate change 
in the McCarran Act; the National Board 
of Young Women’s Christian Association 
which likewise adopted a resolution on Feb- 
ruary 6, attacking the McCarran-Walter Act 
as manifestly unfair; 

Others include, Cardinal Mooney, of De- 
troit, who has denounced the law as dis- 
criminatory; Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, 
who recently demanded revision of the law 
to purge it of several un-Christian and un- 


American provisions; Bishop McVinney, of 


Providence, who stated that the law remind- 
ed him of Hitler's principles; the American 
Baptist convention, which recently passed 
a resolution urging Congress to revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act, so that it would be 
more in keeping with our democratic tradi- 
tions; the Disciples of Christ, who approved a 
more or less similar resolution as did the 
triannual general convention of the Episco- 
pal Church, last September; and lastly the 
Order of Ahepa (American Hellenic Educa- 
tional Progressive Association) through a 
number of its outstanding members in sev- 
eral cities of the country where the Presi- 
dent’s Commission held hearings, and which 
they attended to voice Ahepa’s objections to 
the existing laws. Among Ahepa’s repre- 
sentatives appointed by the supreme presi- 
dent Peter L. Bell to appear before the 
President’s Commission was also George A. 
Polos, of Brooklyn, one of the founders of this 
fine patriotic order who is known throughout 
Ahepadom as the “Father of the Ahepa.““ 
Here are excerpts from the prepared state- 
ment of Mr. Polos filed with the President's 
Commission: 

“Our present laws and policies appear to 
be based on the assumption that no honest, 
hardworking, freedom-loving person in the 
world would attempt to enter the United 
States for permanent residence, The Ameri- 
can consulates, everywhere, are required to 
presume that anyone applying for an immi- 
gration visa has some evil design for the 
destruction of the Government, industry, 
and morality of the American people, Every 
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applicant is immediately shouldered with the 
burden of proving—to the satisfaction of the 
consul, to the Attorney General, to the Sec- 

of State, to the of Labor, 
and to the President of the United States— 
that he does not plan any harm to the Amer- 
ican people and Government, and that he 
is not likely to acquire any habits or notions, 
or to make any mistakes which may reduce 
him to a state of poverty and want. 

“After the prospective immigrant complies 
with these requirements and is admitted, 
his conduct here is not judged by the regu- 
larly established system of determining jus- 
tice before the open courts of the Republic, 
but he is subject to the rules, regulations, 
and discretionary sensibilities of the Attor- 
ney General. This does not mean that the 
Attorney General, or the Secretaries of State, 
Labor, or Commerce, are personally cognizant 
of how the alien’s case is handled and de- 
cided. The alien’s accusers, prosecutors, 
judges, juries, and executioners of the sen- 
tence passed against him are the agents and 
employees of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. It often happens that all of 
these functions are performed by one and the 
same person. 

“Even after the alien is admitted to citi- 
zenship, he is immediately subjected to spe- 
cial laws which operate to his special disad- 
vantage and to the disadvantage of his 
American-born children. These laws do not 
apply to all citizens—only to naturalized 
citizens and to their children. 

“There is only one way to equality under 
the law, and that is to have one standard, 
one system of dispensing justice and met- 
ing out punishment to all persons alike with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Likewise, there is only one way to avoid the 
stigma of having ‘second-class citizens’ in 
America, and that is to have no laws which 
do not apply to all citizens alike.” 

This newspaper has devoted considerable 
space to the question of immigration, be- 
cause among other discriminatory and unjust 
provisions of the McCarran law we find that 
the national origin quota system is most 
objectionable to citizens of Hellenic descent 
whose motherland has sacrificed everything 
in its determination to halt short the spread 
of communism in the country where democ- 
racy was born, 

Immigration quotas for 1953 permit en- 
trance of 154,657 persons of which more than 
65,000 may come from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. This contrasts with the 
300 allowed under the McCarran law to en- 
ter from Greece and the Greek immigration 
problem becomes more of a hopeless case 
when one is informed that the Greek quota 
already has been oversubscribed and there- 
fore no one may enter America until some- 
time after the year 2000. Meanwhile im- 
migration from Northern Ireland and Great 
Britain never reaches its annual quota. It 
is the pooling of such unused quotas which 
could and will alleviate the great burden of 
overpopulation confronting Greece and other 
western and southeastern nations of Europe 
and in the face of these facts the Chicago 
PNYX has repeatedly asked for revision of 
the McCarran law. 

In his closing remarks to the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota said: 
“What the people of the world want today 
more than anything else is acceptance. They 
want to be held in a spirit of equality. They 
want to be respected. They want to be 
treated as equals. We have set ourselves 
up as some kind of superpatriots, so to speak, 
pointing the finger at people from all over 
the world who have helped make this Na- 
tion rich and powerful, and saying to them, 
‘You are not clean.’ I conclude by saying 
that any nation which closes its doors will 
close its mind and close its heart; or per- 
haps I should turn it around and say that 


when we begin to close our doors, the portals 
of this great Republic, then we have closed 
our hearts and closed our minds.“ 


Interview With Anna Falconer, of 
Dundee, Scotland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT | 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a short inter- 
view appearing in the Arkansas Gazette 
of April 26. The interview concerns 
Anna Falconer, a young teacher from 
Dundee, Scotland, now teaching in Jack- 
sonville, Ark. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

ANNA FALCONER STILL Misses ARKANSAS 


(By Jim Simpson) 

Ask young Anna Falconer where she's 
from and you'll get this pert reply: 

“From Dundee, Scotland, I'm proud to 
say—and late of Jacksonville, Ark., U. S. A.” 

There’s no mistaking Anna’s accent as 
definitely Scottish so she quickly explains 
that the Arkansas connection results from 
the year she spent as an exchange teacher in 
1949-50. 

“The first year you’re back you find your- 
self talking about Arkansas quite a lot. The 
second year you're calmed down a bit. But 
the third year you're still mentioning the 
stateside experience at least once a day,” said 
Anna. 

“The pupils don’t really mind,” she ex- 
plained. “They are eager to hear. And 
the teaching staff, too, knows that the ex- 
perience of an exchange is one from which 
teacher and student profit for many years.” 

Dundee is situated on the wide, slowly 
flowing Dee River—‘the Dee,” as the Scots 
call it. Her school is high on a rocky hill 
and is built of grayish stone and brick, 
which, like all Scottish buildings, old or new, 
looks as if it had weathered many a storm. 

“Miss Frances Rudd, who exchanged places 
with Miss Falconer, spent many an hour up 
here,” recalls the principal of the school on 
surveying the home economics rooms at the 
top of the building. 

Anna herself has made numerous speeches 
to students in those rooms, and to groups 
throughout the Dundee area, about her year 
in Arkansas. 

“For me,” she said, “Arkansas proved to be 
the land of hospitality and friendship, as 
well as the land of opportunity,’ which it 
calls itself. I find myself reliving, over 
and over again, the delightful times I had 
in Jacksonville, Little Rock, Russellville, 
Fort Smith, and all over the State. 


“On my return to Dundee, my old pupils — 


were full of enthusiasm for Miss Rudd and 
her teaching. There is no doubt that home 
economics is one of the most difficult sub- 
jects for an exchange—foods, methods of 
presentation, the general setup in almost 
every phase of homemaking is different. 
Frances must have found our ways very 
puzzling but she made the best of things 
and won for herself many friends among 
staff and pupils.” 

She continued: “Like most American ex- 
change teachers, I find that schoolchildren 
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and many adults have some quite mistaken 
ideas regarding life in the United States. 
The motion-picture industry is, to a large 
extent, responsible for this state of affairs. 
Some children believe that the average 
American is either a red Indian, cowboy, or 
a film star, and grownups can hardly be 
blamed for supposing that all Americans are 
wealthy, owning their own homes with all 
the very latest in kitchens, washing ma- 
chines, motorcars, and all. 

“What they do not fully realize is that 
all this does not come about without effort. 
I was tremendously impressed by the vitality 
of Arkansas people. It seemed to me they 
had an unlimited capacity for hard work 
and any prosperity which they may enjoy is 
well deserved.” 

Then Anna made another good observa- 
tion. “Mechanical gadgets play a more im- 
portant part in Arkansas and the States 
than they do over here. Things which we 
would regard as purely a luxury might be 
considered a necessity over there—in order 
to save time. I got the impression that time 
was a thing which had, at all costs, to be 
saved. Everybody seemed to be in a hurry 
whereas we take life at a more leisurely pace. 

“The British,” she went on, “have come 
in for other criticisms. On the Continent 
we are told we are lazy about languages— 
like the Americans we expect everyone else 
to speak English. We are also criticized for 
our cooking. Unlike the French, we lack 
imagination in our culinary efforts. But in 
the States, in Arkansas, I found the aver- 
age person quite familiar with dishes of 
many countries. European settlers in the 
States have handed on a tremendous legacy 
of recipes to a generation which is extreme- 
ly interested in food.” 

Of her return home, Anna said, “I must 
confess, I missed the variety of foods. Get- 
ting used to the monotonous post-war diet 
in Great Britain again was difficult. 

“But apart from food, there are other 
things I miss. I miss the Arkansas accent, 
the cheery atmosphere of the football games 
with the activities of the cheerleaders, the 
Christmas decorations, the attractive shops— 
and most of all, my Arkansas friends.” 

What of Arkansas children? 

Anna said she found them delightful. “I 
loved to listen to them talk. In school they 
looked upon a teacher as a friend rather 
than someone who is not quite human, 
which is all too often the case in this coun- 
try. In teaching, we do not put quite so 
much stress on the needs of the child, our 
emphasis is more on actual book learning. 
I liked the more active part that American 
pupils take in their classwork. My home 
‘ec’ pupils in Jacksonville must have had 
a hard time to begin with, understanding 
my Scottish accent, but they stood up to it 
nobly and we had a lot of fun out of it, 
too.“ 


Tax Relief Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, have the promises made by candi- 
dates for Congress in the last election 
“gone with the wind”? Is this failure 
to play fair and square with 50 million 
taxpayers anything to be proud of? A 
continuation of foreign aid for ship 
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canals, power stations, apartment 
houses, hotels, railway stations and 
highways in Europe seems to be of more 
importance than to give individual tax 
relief to our own taxpayers. Are our 
taxpayers to be burdened with $10 bil- 
lion to complete a sea waterway in 
France and along that seaway to erect 
22 dams and 46 power stations? Three 
of these dams have been completed with 
our taxpayers’ money at a cost of $500 
million. France is not putting in a 
nickel. Why should our taxpayers do 
so? Yet France is reducing her taxes. 

The influence of the spenders appar- 
ently carries greater weight with Con- 
gress than the appeal of the 50 million 
American taxpayers who were promised 
tax relief. Perhaps it is of more im- 
portance to help other nations to reduce 
their taxes than to afford tax relief to 
our own citizens as they were faithfully 
promised when votes were needed. 

This repudiation of election promises 
should awaken the citizenship of this 
country to a phase of national security 
involved in the violation of pledges by 
men to get in office. If a loyalty test is 
to be applied to those seeking Govern- 
ment office, should not the test of the 
faithful performance of promises be one 
of them? It will not be necessary to 
apply this test because I feel that my 
colleagues will keep faith with the 


people, 


Resolutions Adopted by National Council 
of Catholic Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
commenting on immigration resolutions 
adopted at the 33d annual convention 
of the National Council of Catholic Men 
in St. Louis, which appeared in the April 
25, 1953, issue of America, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECÒRD. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to the editorial staff of 
this excellent publication, and particu- 
larly to its associate editor, Rev. Edward 
A. Conway. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONVENTION OF NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC MEN 

Of the 24 resolutions adopted at the 33d 
annual convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Men in St, Louis, April 12-13, 2 
struck us as particularly timely. The 300 
delegates, representing 4 million Catholic 
men in 7,000 organizations, charged that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 
“discriminates against peoples of southern 
and eastern Europe.” They urged its 
amendment to permit “use of unused quotas 
at the end of the fiscal year for nationals 
of countries with oversubscribed quotas.” 
That should about settle the question as to 


* 


what Catholies think of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. The National Council of Catholic 
Women, with a membership of 7 million, 
condemned it at their Seattle convention 
last fall. The support of the two major 
members of the department of lay organiza- 
tions of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference should encourage those Senators 
who are being attacked in their constituen- 
cies as Communists because they are work- 
ing to repeal or amend that discriminatory 
legislation, Quite as timely was the coun- 
cil's appeal to its affiliates to study the 
United Nations Charter in the light of pro- 
nouncements by the Pope and the United 
States bishops on a just international order. 
Since the resolution pointed out that the 
charter is subject to revision in 1955 and 
also recommended special study of the five- 
power veto, we assume that the council 
plans to give charter revision a prominent 
place in its 1953-54 program of action. Ac- 
tion was the keynote of the convention. We 
hope that the 7,000 affiliates will act on both 
resolutions: On the first, by urging their 
Representatives in Congress to repeal or re- 
vise the immigration law; on the second, by 
organizing study groups on charter revision 
as soon as discussion material is available. 


Tax Reduction and the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, we hear much these days about the 
danger of tax reduction when the Fed- 
eral budget is unbalanced but without 
reference to past experience with these 
problems: This has always been the 
danger flag unfurled by those who do 
not want their spending of the tax- 
payers’ money curtailed. What has been 
our past experience? The Republican 
Congress came into power at a time when 
the Government deficit was over $20 
billion. How did the 80th Republican 
Congress balance the budget for the first 
time in 17 years? Did the 80th Con- 
gress put off tax reduction on the plea 
that there was a deficit of $20,676,000,000 
and that until this deficit could be re- 
duced taxes could not be reduced? No; 
it gave tax relief to the low-income tax- 
payers and in doing so stimulated in- 
dustry, increased payrolls and collected 
the revenue necessary to wipe out the 
deficit of $20 billion, It paid $7 billion 
on the national debt and left a surplus 
of 88 ½ billion in the Treasury in 1948. 

There will have to be a better excuse 
for not reducing taxes under House Res- 
olution 1 than to try to frighten the tax- 
payers by holding up an unbalanced Fed- 
eral budget as a legitimate hindrance to 
tax reduction. Unshackle the taxpayers 
from their crushing tax burden and this 
country will show the wisdom and vision 
shown by Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Israel. To delay tax 
relief until an election year, in lieu of 
doing it now, is even a more sordid piece 
of political skulduggery than repudi- 
ating the promise made at the last elec- 
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tion. I do not want to see my Republican 
Party resort to any such low moral level. 
It would not be worthy of the political 
party of Abraham Lincoln, 


Good Cause Lost by 2 or 3 Votes: 
The Evils of Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is rather 
startling to see how many times bad 
legislation is enacted and economies fail 
for the lack of 2 or 3 votes. The ex- 
amples which follow are meant as a com- 
pliment to the faithful who are not ab- 
sent and to remind those who are how 
important their votes may be. A casual 
look at the voting record in the House 
of Representatives for the year 1952 on 
appropriation bills alone shows what 
absenteeism of the right persons at the 
right time may do to good causes, The 
difference of a few votes is decisive more 
often than we are likely to realize. 

An amendment to reduce the Research 
and Marketing Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture by $278,000 
was defeated on a division 45 to 45. 

In the other instance, an amendment 
to reduce the Production and Marketing 
Administration by $50 million was passed 
on a division vote by 132 to 131. It was 
later defeated on a teller vote 131 to 126. 

There were other cases in which the 
economy forces lost by 105 to 103; 75 
to 67; 95 to 91. 

In considering the appropriations of 
the Department of the Interior on March 
27, 1952, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] offered an 
amendment to reduce the construction 
at Bonneville by $10 million. It was 
adopted on a division by 96 to 91 but 
defeated on a teller vote of 105 to 103. 

An amendment by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] reducing the 
Indian Bureau by $7,226,019 was defeated 
on a division by 75 to 67, and on a teller 
vote by 114 to 108. 

An amendment by Mr. GATHINGS, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, to reduce cer- 
tain construction work in the Park Serv- 
ice by $2,770,000 was defeated on a di- 
vision vote of 81 to 72 and on a teller vote 
of 95 to 91. 

On May 1, 1952, Mr. TABER, of New 
York, offered an amendment to reduce 
the Research and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Agriculture Department by 
$278,000. It was defeated on a division 
by 45 to 45. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANpRESEN, of Minne- 
sota, offered an amendment to reduce 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration by $50 million. It was passed on 
a division by 132 to 131, but was later de- 
feated on a teller vote by 131 to 126. 

On April 9, 1952, on the consideration 
of the appropriation for the Department 
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of Defense, Mr. Lantarf, of Florida, pro- 
posed to reduce the Department of the 
Army by $765,858. His amendment 
passed on a division of 74 to 60 but was 
later defeated on a teller vote by 79 to 94. 


To GOP: Get Going 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Athens Messenger, Athens, 
Ohio, of April 29, 1953. Mr. Gordon 
Bush is the editor and publisher of this 
paper and is a stanch Republican. This 
paper has a wide circulation. 

To GOP: GET Go 


The people voted the Republican Party 
into power to do four things, mainly: 

1. Reduce income taxes. 

2. Do something concrete about Korea. 

3. Stop wasteful spending and therefore 
stop inflation. 

4. Clean up the State Department and im- 
prove our foreign relations. 

To date, after about 100 days, the reform 
Government actually has accomplished 
nothing along these lines. True, it has 
started to stop wasteful spending, and claims 
to have brought inflation to a halt. That 
much might be granted, but it was obvious, 
and what little has been done was easy to do. 

How about issues No. 1, 2, and 4? 

Instead of working purposefully toward a 
reduction of taxes effective July 1, they are 
begging the question with all the reasons 
why they can’t reduce taxes. This reluc- 
tance may result in the Congress taking 
things into its own hands, but that will not 
be to the credit of the Government leader- 
ship. 

How about Korea? The exposé of am- 
munition shortage has run the gamut of 
publie interest and no one's reputation is 
going to suffer, because the failure to plan 
well the production of obvious war goods 
Was just one of thousands of cases of 
bumbling. 

The exchange of a few prisoners of war 
has taken on a sickening aspect in which 
it is obvious that the Communists are 
merely playing us for Our well-known gulli- 
bility, and for the advantage of time to 
themselves. If we would quit being so all- 
fired righteous and give them back their 
soldiers, whether they want to go home or 
not, we could rescue the handful of Ameri- 
cans not yet murdered by the Reds. 

Then, there lies at the top of all this 
Korean thing, two hurdles: The first is a 
woefully unsatisfactory committee called the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the other is the dead 
hand of the United Nations. Both these de- 
terrents to American winning and ending the 
war could be set aside, if the administra- 
tion really wanted to keep its pledge to the 
people. 

In the State Department, we have hun- 
dreds of appointees of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man still holding their jobs. This is con- 
trary to everything politic in our history, 
and there are ways to get around the pension 
system of civil service. So we go right on 
playing second fiddle in international rela- 
tions, and go right on sending hundreds of 
millions of dollars to foreign lands—a bear by 
the tail which a courageous man would let 
loose of, no matter what happened. 


On the wasteful spending subject, if the 
Government would go ahead and do the 
things the people voted to have done, the 
precious budget would balance and the peo- 
ple could have the biggest salary raise they 
ever experienced. 


Encouragement for Slaves: House Con- 
current Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including herewith an ar- 
ticle by that well-known columnist and 
TV personality, Bob Considine, which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American on April 27, 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, this article by Bob Con- 
sidine points out the value of my reso- 
lution which is now pending before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Iam 
hopeful that this resolution may be 
heard and favorably acted upon before 
the end of the present session. 

I commend this article to those who 
are interested in the subject of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR SLAVES 
(By Bob Considine) 

Dust is settling on a document listed as 
“H, Con. Res. 58“ though it offers Congress 
a wonderful opportunity to do something 
constructive about bringing encouragement 
and perhaps even liberation to nations en- 
slaved by the Kremlin. 

“H. Con. Res. 68“ stands for House con- 
current resolution introduced by Represent- 
ative Smirn of Wisconsin and since referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
would extend diplomatic relations with the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

Conservatives in Congress went in for a 
bit of jowlshaking indignation at the thought 
of sending an ambassador to these apparent 
enemies. But proponents of the measure 
see in it a weapon that can only hurt Russia. 


PUT KREMLIN ON SPOT 


It would demonstrate American interest 
in perhaps the two most unstable and rest- 
less national areas in the Soviet Empire. 
It would put Russia on the spot in a variety 
of ways. The Kremlin likes to boast that 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia are independ- 
ent republics, and swung separate seats for 
them in U. N. If Russia won’t let the inde- 
pendent republics accept ambassadors from 
the United States, their slavery will be il- 
luminated for all the world to see and all 
the anti-Communist factions inside the 
countries to feed upon. 

It would be a peaceful gesture on the part 
of the United States and a tacit appeal to 
the nationals of the two countries to look 
to us instead of to Moscow. In the highly 
improbable event that Russia lets the two 
puppets accept United States diplomats, we'd 
have a valuable listening post in Kiev and 
Minsk, long barred to us. If it refuses we 
could with justification demand that U. N. 
expel the Ukrainian and Byelorussian dele- 
gations as imposters. 

Students of the matter believe that the 
Ukraine is ripest for revolt. Its people, larg- 
est non-Russian national bloc behind the 
Iron Curtain, literally spread flowers before 
Hitler's Panzer divisions, greeting the Nazis 
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as liberators. They fought for Russia gal- 
lantly, however, after the Nazis succeeded 
in being even more despotic than the Rus- 
sian masters. They would spread flowers 
for us, too, given the minimum of encour- 
agement, 


Public Policy Toward Communist Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an arti- 
cle by Father Benjamin L. Masse on 
Public Policy Toward Communist 
Unions, which appeared in the April 25, 
1953, issue of America, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pustic Poier TOWARD COMMUNIST UNIONS 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

Just about every school of thought—lib- 
eral, conservative, and all the ideological 
shades in between—is dissatisfied with the 
anti-Communist section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Though the dissatisfaction stems from 
a variety of reasons, on one score all hands 
are agreed: Section 9 (h), which requires 
non-Communist affidavits as a condition for 
enjoying the services of the National Labor 


„Relations Board, has lost. whatever force it 


may once have had. 

The basis of this general persuasion need 
only be indicated. After nearly 6 years of 
operation under a law which was supposed 
to make their position untenable, the Com- 
munists remain a lively and potent factor in 
the labor movement. Though not so strong 
as they used to be, they continue to repre- 
sent about a half-million workers in such 
key defense industries as electrical manu- 
facturing, longshoring, and copper mining 
and smelting. They have pockets of strength 
in other essential industries, too. 

How oust the comrades from these places 
of power and potential sabotage? Should 
section 9 (h) be firmed up, and, if so, how? 
Or should it be quietly junked as a well- 
meaning but unrealistic approach to the 
problem? If it is to be junked, what if any- 
thing, ought Congress put in its place? 

Last year a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare set out to find the answers. For the 
business at hand, it was just about as knowl- 
edgeable a group as could be found in the 
gad Congress. Senator Tarr, coauthor of 
Taft-Hartley, was a member. So were the 
three most highly regarded labor experts in 
the Senate: Senators Ives, of New York; 
Morse, of Oregon; and Dove ras, of Illinois, 
The chairman was Senator HUMPHREY, who 
brought to the probe an intelligent interest 
in the problem and a gift for energetic 
direction. 

The subcommittee did a thorough job of 
picking the brains of a large and highly in- 
formed group of people. It levied on labor 
and management, on the professions, and 
the universities. The testimony turned out 
to be so revealing and authoritative that the 
subcommittee’s publications—four volumes 
of hearings, plus a 32-page summary report 
to Congress—are now the richest available 
source of information on Communists in 
United States labor and what the Govern- 
ment ought to do about them. 
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Before giving the subcommittee’s policy 
recommendations, which this Congress may 
decide to follow, I propose to hit the high- 
lights of the various suggestions offered by 
the witnesses. They fall under four heads, 


I 


The National Labor Relations Board should 
be given authority to find that a union is 
Communist dominated. This finding would 
be subject to due constitutional process, that 
is, the unions so characterized would enjoy 
the right to appeal to the courts. If they 
did not appeal, or if their appeal was denied, 
the unions would be refused access to the 
services of the Board. Furthermore, if the 
unions had the status of recognized bargain- 
ing agents, the Board would order them dis- 
established and compel employers to cease 
dealing with them. 

Although the Canadian Labor Board has 
successfully used this approach to eliminate 
Communist-controlled unions above the 
border, our own Board is loath to accept the 
responsibility. NLRB Chairman Paul Her- 
zog testified that the Board was expert in 
collective bargaining, not in detecting sub- 
versive activities, and that to become expert 
would require special investigative tech- 
niques “inconsistent with the open-court 
procedures of a quasijudicial agency.” He 
added that the burden of investigating 
charges of Communist domination would de- 
lay and otherwise interfere with the purposes 
for which the Board was established. 

Such informed witnesses as David Saposs, 
former chief economist of NLRB; Merlyn 
Pitzele, chairman of the New York State 
Board of Mediation; and Senator Morse did 
not share Mr. Herzog's doubts. Neither did 

several AFL leaders who favored this pro- 
posal, 
1 

Some Government agency other than 
NLRB should be empowered to declare a 
union Communist dominated. Upon such 
a declaration, which would also be subject 
to due constitutional process, the Commu- 
nist-dominated union would be liable to the 
penalties mentioned above. 

Some of the witnesses limited this plan 
to defense industries. Others wanted it ex- 
tended to all industries. The Government 
agency most frequently nominated for the 
job was the Munitions Board within the De- 
partment of Defense. This Board is already 
charged with the responsibility of formulat- 
ing and policing security regulations in de- 
fense work. 

One important precedent was cited for this 
proposal. In 1948 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ordered General Electric not to rec- 
ognize the United Electrical Workers (inde- 
pendent) as collective-bargaining agent at 
the Government-owned atomic installation 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Although a few union witnesses supported 
this approach, labor spokesmen were gen- 
erally opposed to any procedure—whether 
it involved the Defense Department, NLRB, 
or any other Federal agency—that would 
permit the Government to determine what 
unions can represent workers in this coun- 
try. As the late Allan Haywood, then execu- 
tive vice president of the CIO, told the sub- 
committee; 

“This amounts, whether or not it is so 
labeled, to Government licensing of trade 
unions. It means that the Government de- 
termines which unions are legitimate and 
may continue to function, and which shall 
be proscribed. Government licensing of 
unions would, in our opinion, be justified, if 
ever, only in a desperate situation and as a 
last resort * * * and would inevitably in- 
volve thought control, since it would turn 
not on acts but on beliefs and loyalties.” 

A spokesman for the Defense Department 
expressed doubt that this agency had author- 
ity under existing law to disestablish a union, 
as the Atomic Energy Commission did in the 
General Electric case. And Mr. Herzog, of 
NLRB, said that there was serious question 


whether his agency could legally commit 
itself in advance to recognize any such order 
by the Defense Department, or by any other 
Government agency. It seemed clear from 
the testimony that if the Defense Depart- 
ment was to police unions in defense work, 
Congress would have to give it new authority. 

Pending before Congress is a bill spon- 
sored by Arizona’s freshman Republicans, 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER and Representa- 
tive JOHN J. RHODES, which would give to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board the job 
of fingering Communist unions, This bill 
has a chance of becoming law. 


III 


Communist-dominated unions should be 
eliminated by a Government guarantee of 
democratic processes in trade unions. 

The assumption underlying this proposal 
is that Communists gain and maintain their 
hold over unions, as H. W. Story, vice presi- 
dent of Allis-Chalmers, testified, “through 
stifling of democratic processes in the elec- 
tion of officers and in other administrative 
union activities." This position received 
some support from the liberal and labor side 
when J. B. S. Hardman, editor of Labor and 
Nation, agreed that protection of union civil 
rights was at least a partial answer to Com- 
munist control of unions. He told the sub- 
committee that trade unions cannot, by their 
very nature, duly protect “the civil and dem- 
ocratic rights and duties of union members.” 

Other witnesses were of the opinion that 
Mr. Story was overly optimistic about the 
willingness and ability of all anti-Communist 
union members to oust Communist leaders, 
They were inclined to agree with an indus- 
trialist who testified that “the unions have 
not really demonstrated their capacity to rid 
their organizations of Communist leader- 
ship.” The trade-union witnesses who fa- 
vored invoking the aid of NLRB or the De- 
fense Department to break the Communist 
grip on certain unions apparently agreed 
with that estimate. 

Iv 


Communist-controlled unions can be ade- 
quately handled by strengthening section 9 
(h) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As it now stands, section 9 (h) can be 
easily circumvented because the non-Com- 
munist affidavit requirement is couched in 
the present tense. To convict a union leader 
of making a false affidavit, the Justice De- 
partment must prove that the afflant was a 
member of the Communist Party on the very 
day he executed the affidavit. According to 
the Justice Department, that is virtually 
impossible, and the record bears the De- 
partment out. Out of a total of 68 cases 
which the NLRB has referred to it since 1947, 
the Department has presented no more than 
14 cases to.a grand jury, and obtained a con- 
viction in only 1 instance. 

To close this verbal loophole, the former 
Attorney General, Howard McGrath, sug- 
gested that labor leaders be required to swear 
that they are not now, and for the preceding 
12-month period have not been, members of 
the Communist Party. 

Other witnesses doubted whether this 
change in wording would be really effective, 
They pointed out that, if the law were 
amended in this way, Communists would go 
through the farce of resigning from the 
party, wait a year, and then resume their 
union activities with impunity. The critics 
suggested, too, that the proposed change 
would not catch the Communists who over 
the past 3 years have resorted to the “quickie 
resignation” dodge and are now functioning 
as labor officials, 

SUBCOMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Confronted with these conflicting propos- 
als, all supported by expert testimony, the 
subcommittee finally decided that, barring 
a worsening of the international situation, 
the country should continue to rely on sec- 
tion 9 (h). Persuaded by Mr. Herzog’s analy- 
sis, its members agreed that NLRB was not 
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geared to investigate the truth or falsity of 
the 232,000 affidavits now on file, and could 
not be so geared without a serious loss of 
efficiency. The subcommittee thought, how- 
ever, that NLRB could help put teeth into 
section 9 (h) by stronger efforts to protect 
its own processes from abuse. This it 
could do by denying its services to unions 
under three sets of circumstances: 

1. Where individuals refuse to testify un- 
der oath before a grand jury or legislative 
committee that they have signed a non- 
Communist affidavit, or where they refuse to 
swear that they were not Communists at the 
time of signing. 

2. Where individuals refuse in similar cir- 
cumstances to testify whether or not they 
are members of the Communist Party. 

3. Where individuals are convicted of ex- 
ecuting a false non-Communist affidavit. 

To encourage unions to rid themselves of 
Officials involved in such cases, NLRB would 
give them 30 days to purge themselves be- 
fore declaring them not in compliance with 
section 9 (h). 

The subcommittee was aware of the ob- 
jection that its recommendations conflicted 
with the constitutional protection against 
self-incrimination, This is the subcommit- 
tee’s answer: 

“It seems to us that the constitutional pro- 
tection against self-incrimination ought not 
to become an immunity for Communist 
union officers from the consequences of bad 
faith in filing non-Communist affidavits. 
And in any case the loss suffered by such of- 
ficers is a disqualification from serving as 
officers of a union which wishes to utilize 
the procedures of the law. That the unavail- 
ability of the board's processes is something 
less than catastrophic is attested to by the 
fact that two large and powerful unions 
(and anti-Communist unions, by the way) 
have been able to exist for 5 years without 
access to NLRB procedures.” 

The subcommittee also had some recom- 
mendations for other Government agencies. 
It suggested that the Justice Department set 
up a special unit to handle section 9 (h) 
cases, and that this unit maintain close 
relations with NLRB and the various con- 
gressional committees concerned with Com- 
munist infiltration. It thought also that 
the Munitions Board, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the FBI, and other security 
agencies should develop special competence 
in the security implications of Communist- 
controlled unions, and that the Budget 
Bureau should coordinate all Government 
activities in this field. 

Finally, the subcommittee recommended 
that Congress exempt from the affidavit pro- 
vision of Taft-Hartley the officials of all 
unions which ban Communists from hold- 
ing office and enforce the ban. Such a pro- 
vision would encourage unions to dump 
Communist officials and would lighten the 
load on NLRB and the Justice Department. 

Perhaps this program, which represents a 
compromise, is the best that can be had at 
the present time. It seems to me, however, 
that the forthright way to handle the prob- 
lem, as Senator Morse has said, is to declare 
that Communist-dominated unions are not 
trade unions within the meaning of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. If that were done NLRB 
would be the logical agency to do the de- 
claring. 

Mr. Herzog, I think, exaggerates the diffi- 
culty of determining whether or not a union 
is Communist-dominated. To make such a 
determination is certainly much easier than 
to prove that an individual union leader is 
a member of the Communist Party. Actual- 
ly, a difficulty would arise only in the case 
of scattered local unions affiliated with non- 
Communist internationals. So far as Com- 
munist-controlled international unions are 
concerned, they are so well known that the 
Board could easily identify them. 

It was clear from the hearings that official 
labor opinion does not like this approach, 
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but then official labor opinion does not like 
any governmental approach to the Commu- 
nist issue. Against the background of A. F. 
of L. and CIO opposition to communism here 
and abroad, one can agree that ideally the 
best answer to Communist-controlled unions 
is counteraction on the part of workers and 
unions themselves. As the subcommittee 
found, however, the unions are not able to 
do the job alone. Since this is so, they 
should not resent Government aid in a 
matter which seriously concerns, not trade 
unions alone, but national defense, the 
whole general welfare of this country and, 
indeed, the defense of the free world itself. 


Highway Carnage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of April 
27, 1953: 

HIGHWAY CARNAGE 

From the Travelers Insurance Co.'s latest 
annual study of traffic accidents we learn 
that 37,600 persons were killed in 1952 on our 
streets and highways—the third consecutive 
year in which there was an increase in the 
traffic death toll. For the first time in his- 
tory we had more than 2 million traffic casu- 
alties. And the causes? Excessive speed 
alone killed 13,430 and injured nearly 600,- 
000. We have to add to these grim figures 
the 2,180 killed and the 86,240 injured who 
come under the heading “Drove off Roadway,” 
for the road is left usually as the result of 
excessive speed. The one bright spot in 
the record is an 8 percent decline in pedes- 
trian deaths. 

The high danger point is reached in late 
afternoon and evening; when traffic is at its 
densest, drivers are tired, impatient, and not 
as responsive to reflexes as they should be. 
Throughways would do much to reduce the 
danger of congesion. Too few cities have 
them. But the throughway breeds a false 
sense of security because a driver can see so 
far ahead. Eight percent of last year’s traffic 
accidents occurred when the weather and 
visibility were good, 

An analysis of the statistics leaves no 
doubt that young drivers are responsible for 
more than their share of accidents. They 
lack training, they take more chances than 
their elders, they too often are deficient in 
a sense of responsibility. Intelligent guid- 
ance that only parents and teachers can 
provide would be a help here. That this is 
so follows from the good record of profes- 
sionals (taxicab, truck and bus drivers); not 
that they never make mistakes but that they 
are more skillful and that they take better 
care of steering mechanism and brakes. Ap- 
parently the weekend driver is the man most 
to be feared. 

We shudder at the carnage of war. But 
what of the carnage of the peaceful high- 
way? The most recent battle casualty list 
from Korea shows that the United States has 
so far lost 133,787 men of all its Armed 
Forces—killed, wounded, prisoners, or miss- 
ing. Of these more than 23,000 were killed. 
So in a single year we slaughter more on our 
highways and streets than have been killed 
by Communist weapons since the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 


Industry’s Stake in Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an im- 
portant address delivered by Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator Val Peter- 
son before the Economic Club of New 
York on April 28, 1953. 

We have heard much concerning the 
obligations of individual citizens in civil 
defense but—until now—very little as to 
what is expected from our great indus- 
trial organizations. As Governor Peter- 
son pointed out in his address, it does 
not make sense for American industry 
to spend billions for the strengthening 
and growth of a free productive system 
that is the envy of the entire world, with- 
out making a proportionate effort to pro- 
tect that system and its workers against 
enemy attack. 

Nor is the responsibility of industry 
to civil defense limited to plant property 
and employees alone. It is obvious that 
industry also has a stake in its plant com- 
munities, and that stake, too, must be 
protected. 

Representing, in part, as I do, one of 
the greatest manufacturing States in 
the Nation, I read Governor Peterson's 
words on this subject with the gravest 
attention. I believe other Senators will 
receive them with equal concern and 
discover in them, as I did, a sternly realis- 
tic and encouraging approach to the 
problem of developing a real civil-defense 
program for the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


(Address by Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Val Peterson) 


A former Secretary of Defense has said 
that civil defense is a “coequal partner with 
the military in the defense of the Nation.” 
It is, then, entirely appropriate that you 
should have invited General Van Fleet and 
me, as representatives of this partnership, to 
share the same platform. 

It is not my purpose to paint lurid pic- 
tures of the threat we face. I assume you 
have read much about the A-bomb, about 
biological warfare and nerve gases, and that 
you have heard about many of the tricks of 
psychological warfare. 

Having taken a good long look at this 
enemy arsenal, I assume that like most in- 
formed Americans you swallowed hard once, 
pinched yourself to make sure the threat was 
real and not some hellish nightmare—then 
tried to find someone who could tell you 
what to do about it. 

That is the business we are in. 

You will hear no purple prose from me 
tonight. Neither am I going to talk to you 
about civil defense in a vacuum. Instead, 
I'd like to outline for you some of the ele- 
ments which another fine general has called 
the total defense of the United States. 

Nearly 2 years ago the National Security 
Resources Board, the Department of Defense, 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion contracted with a distinguished group 
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known as Associated Universities, Inc. They 
asked the universities to evaluate and rec- 
ommend the most effective combination of 
nonmilitary measures that would assist them 
in doing their job. The resulting survey 
was known as Project East River, and it 
took 18 months and 10 volumes to complete. 
It was my first required reading when the 
President asked me to serve as Administrator 
of Federal Civil Defense, and I still regard 
it as my bible. 

The man who directed Project East River 
is here tonight, Maj. Gen. Otto L. Nelson 
(retired), vice president of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., and director of Project 
East River. 

Right at this point, before we get into the 
specific elements of total national security, 
I think it is important to set this entire 
question in its proper perspective against 
the backdrop of President Eisenhower's 
history-making address before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 16. 

The President sketched a broad but clearly 
defined outline of a blueprint for world peace 
that evoked a spontaneous wave of hope 
among war-weary peoples everywhere. 
Among the specific measures he called for 
was an eventual reduction of armaments, 
with their crushing burden of taxation, and 
their diversion of national energies from 
productive enterprise. 

Can the United States Government con- 
sistently advocate such a course, and at the 
same time try to improve the various ele- 
ments of our national defense? 

I not only think it can, but I think any 
other course would be naive and unrealistic, 
Let me show you what I mean. 

From the day when Cain slew his brother 
Abel, mankind has vainly groped for a way 
thet would eliminate force as a means of 
settling differences among human beings. In 
the teachings of Christ, and through the 
mechanism of the United Nations, the way 
is plainly charted. But until men and all 
nations learn how to compose their problems 
across the table instead of across the battle- 
field, even peace-loving peoples dare not walk 
through the night unarmed, It still takes 
only one to start a fight. 

The President has clearly indicted this 
Nation's willingness to discuss in good faith, 
and at the proper time, a reduction in the 
volume of armaments, plus the outlawing of 
weapons of mass destruction, as a contribu- 
tion to world peace. But, as he emphasized 
a few days ago, “until the conditions for 
genuine peace have been firmly established, 
it would be foolhardy to delude ourselves 
about the dangers confronting us.” 

The total elimination of arms, therefore, 
must await the day when the last vestiges of 
greed and aggression have been banished, 
Until that day comes, we may vary the kind 
and quantity of our defenses as world con- 
ditions and the nature of the threat may 
indicate. But we can never afford to weaken 
them, much less abandon them altogether, 
That goes for both military and civil de- 
fense—the two are inseparable. 

Let us analyze briefly now the nature of 
the threat against us, for only in this way 
can we plan our defenses intelligently. We 
are concerned primarily with two elements— 
the potentialities of a possible enemy, and 
his intentions. I claim no special insight as 
to the intentions, warlike or otherwise, of the 
new masters of the Kremlin. But I believe 
any intelligent American is entitled to make 
certain assumptions from known facts about 
Russia’s military potential. 

1. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, chief of staff 
to General Ridgway in the NATO command, 
stated last week that Russia had established 
100 major airbases, capable of handling long- 
range planes, in addition to 200 smaller 
fields. 

2. We know that she has some 1,000 long- 
range bombers, roughly equivalent to our 
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B-29, capable of reaching any point in the 
United States on one-way flights, and most 
of our critical target areas on two-way flights 
with refueling. 

3. Russia is known to have more long- 
ranage submarines than we do. She is known 
to be experimenting with submarine launch- 
ing devices from which guided missiles with 
atomic warheads could be lobbed several hun- 
dred miles inland from positions off our 
coasts. 

4. President Eisenhower has stated flatly 
that “we have incontrovertible evidence that 
Soviet Russia possesses atomic weapons.” 
We can only guess at the number and size 
of such weapons in the Soviet stockpile, but 
we must assume them to be several times 
more powerful than the 20,000-ton bomb 
exploded over Hiroshima. 

5. Soviet scientists are known to have 
developed nerve gasses and other covert de- 
vices, such as biological agents, which could 
be disastrous to crops, livestock or human 
beings. They have also perfected the most 
brutally effective arsenal of psychological 
warfare methods ever devised by the mind 
of man, 

So much for the nature of the threat 
against us. Notice that I have drawn you 
no pictures of destruction and given you no 
casualty estimates. The unvarnished facts 
of life in this atomic age spell out clearly 
their own sobering message. 

Against such a threat, poised and ready to 
be launched against us with any shift in 
the weathervane of Soviet policy, what should 
be the nature of our defenses? The East 
River study of General Nelson and his asso- 
ciates groups them under three broad recom- 
mendations: 

1. Development of a national program for 
the reduction of target vulnerability. 

2. Continuing improvement in the effec- 
tiveness of our air defense to the point where 
a saturation attack is impossible and a crip- 
pling attack is highly unlikely, 

3. Construction of a permanent civil de- 
fense system capable of minimizing the loss 
of life and the destruction of property. 

Federal leadership in the first of these 
recommendations—the dispersal of targets— 
is the responsibility of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The threat which impels us 
to seek every practicable means of reducing 
target vulnerability coincides, fortunately, 
with a growing tendency toward decentrali- 
zation among industrial and municipal plan- 
ners. 

Our vast concentrations of people and 
plants have been a natural result of the 
development of the American mass-produc- 
tion system. But we are coming to realize 
that, carried to extremes, these concentra- 
tions defeat their own purpose of efficiency. 
The fact that each one of these concentra- 
tions also presents an enemy with an invit- 
ing target which can be seriously hurt with 
a single A-bomb should speed the dispersion 
trend already under way. 

Our Air Defense Command has made real 
strides in reinforcing the air-defense ele- 
ment in our total national defense, Yet 
serious problems remain. 

No. 1 is detection. We have a long border 
to guard, to say nothing of the seacoasts of 
this air island of ours. Because radar beams 
do not follow the curvature of the earth, 
there are large gaps in our radar network 
through which low-flying planes could sneak 
undetected. That is why Air Force and civil 
defense officials are appealing for civilian 
spotters to plug these holes by manning 
observation posts. 

No. 2 is the matter of warning, which in 
the first instance is likewise the respon- 
sibility of the Air Force. It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of giving the 
earliest possible warning to our cities in the 
event of attack. They must have a chance 
to get people to shelter and to evacuate chil- 
dren, the sick and aged, to say nothing of 


fire-fighting and other equipment which 
would be wiped out if it were left near 
ground zero. The strategic Air Force itseif 
is critically interested in early warning. If 
it were to be caught on the ground, the 
fondest dreams of Russian war aims would 
be realized. 

Yet adequate warning is not as easy as 
it sounds, At the speed of modern aircraft, 
enemy bombers would have to be spotted far 
beyond the points where they can now be 
picked up in order to alert our border cities 
in time. We must bend every effort to ex- 
tend this warning period. It has been esti- 
mated that with sufficient warning, a well- 
informed public, and organized civil defense 
we could save the lives of as many as 50 
percent of those who would otherwise perish 
under an atomic bombing attack. 

Yet we must be careful—for warning can 
be a two-edged weapon. It would be quite 
possible, for example, for an enemy to make 
a series of sorties against the outer edge of 
our radar screen in the hope of setting the 
sirens going all over America. Through this 
device, or through fake radio broadcasts, they 
might attempt to set off Operation Stam- 
pede, with workers leaving their machines, 
gathering up their families in panic and 
heading for the hills. 

It takes no imagination to foresee that 
a few such premature alerts or fake warn- 
ings could disrupt production and create 
incipient panic without a bomb being 
dropped. 

Problem No. 3 in the field of air defense 
is the effectiveness of our efforts to knock 
enemy planes out of the sky. Two years ago 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force, told an in- 
credulous Nation that we would be fortu- 
nate to shoot down 30 out of every 100 in- 
vading bombers. The rest would get 
through. If anything, this was on the opti- 
mistic side, for in World War II 90 to 95 
percent of Allied bombers got to their tar- 
gets in Germany. 

Today, thanks to the growing efficiency and 
number of our antiaircraft batteries, guided 
missiles, and jet interceptors, the picture 
looks a little better. Do not put any secret 
hopes, however, on miracle weapons which 
could wipe out an attacking bomber force. 
I warn you that false faith in the so-called 
wonder weapons can have grim consequences 
to our future as a nation. In the known 
future, the majority of an attacking force 
would still penetrate our air defenses. 

So much for the reduction of target vul- 
nerability and the problems of air defense. 
Let us now look at what the East River proj- 
ect calls the creation of a manageable civil 
defense. 

Here is the way East River defines a man- 
ageable civil defense, the third element in 
our total national security. Civil defense,” 
it says, “is all this actions, outside the scope 
of direct military operations, necessary to 
minimize the emergency effects of enemy at- 
tack, or other cause of disasters, on the home 
front of the United States.” 

Notice two things about that statement. 
First, it limits the responsibilities of civil 
defense to emergency effects. The impor- 
tant function of long-range industrial re- 
habilitation is the responhibility, at the 
Federal level, of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Our job is to insure, as far as 
possible, that there is something left to re- 
habilitate—and enough people left to do the 
rehabilitating. 

Second, East Rive” includes other causes 
of disaster besides enemy attack among the 
responsibilities of civil defense. As some of 
you may know, 35 States and Territories now 
have laws permitting the use of State civil- 
defense forces in natural disasters. By Ex- 
ecutive order, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration is now charged with coordinat- 
ing the activities of all Federal agencies in 
natural disasters, 
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This is completely consistent with one 
of the recommendations of project East 
River—that as far as practicable, training 
and equipment designed for civil defense use 
under attack conditions be dual purpose— 
adaptable for either peacetime or wartime 
emergencies. This makes sense. It also is 
in line with the Federal Civil Defense Act 
which prohibits duplication and specifically 
directs FCDA to make fullest use of the 
resources of other Federal agencies for civil- 
defense purposes. 

Now what is the particular stake of indus- 
try in this business of civil defense? The 
answer is as grim as it is simple—survival. 

One of the oldest and most successful mili- 
tary tactics is to cut an enemy’s supply lines 
and destroy his depots. In World War II we 
went a step further and attacked the pro- 
duction lines of Germany and Japan at their 
source—their industrial cities. Now, for the 
first time in American history, a potential 
enemy has the means to strike directly at 
our own two greatest resources—our people 
and our productive might. Now we are living 
under the gun. 

American industry, then, would be the 
unquestioned No. 1 target in the event of 
another war. How has industry gone about 
preparing itself? So far, by and large, prob- 
ably no better and no worse than the rest 
of America. Some companies have excellent 
civil-defense plans already in effect. Others 
are beginning to move. Still others have 
done nothing. m 

Last month, through the efforts of Mr. 
Robert B. Smallwood, president of Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., and other public-spirtted 
men, some distinguished industrial leaders 
met with me in New York. We explored the 
problem, agreed on a general course of action, 
and appointed a steering committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Stanley C. Hope, 
president of the Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Within a week the committee had swung 
into action. It began by recognizing two 
facts: 

1. That for America to spend billions of 

dollars and the collective genius of its re- 
search scientists, skilled labor, and indus- 
trial management on the creation of a free 
productive system that is the envy of the 
entire world—for industry to do all this 
without a proportionate effort to protect 
what it has built from an enemy bent on 
destroying it—just doesn’t make sense. 
2. Going a step further, the committee 
recognized that the stake of any given in- 
dustrial plant in sound civil defense ex- 
tends beyond its own gates and its own 
employees. Otherwise it faces the possi- 
bility of becoming an island in a sea of de- 
struction. 

Mr. Hope's steering group, therefore, de- 
fined the overall purpose of the FCDA indus- 
try program as follows: 

1. To advance the civil defense prepared- 
ness of industrial plants in terms of (a) 
protection of people; (b) protection of phys- 
ical equipment. 

2. To stimulate the cooperation of indus- 
try with civil defense authorities at the State 
and local levels in order to strengthen the 
overall preparedness of the community. 

As a starter, the committee suggested se- 
lecting one city for a pilot operation. It 
volunteered to organize a working committee 
of industry leaders in such a city to coop- 
erate with State and local civil-defense offi- 
cials on a detailed, nuts-and-bolts task list 
which has already been drawn up. 

Hartford, Conn., was agreed upon as the 
pilot city, and organization of the local in- 
dustry working committee is now under way. 
If any of you gentlemen are from Hartford, 
may I suggest that you volunteer before 
Mr. Hope and his committee put the finger 
on you. They mean business. 

Out of this pilot operation will come a 
working case history which all industry can 
use in carrying out the two objectives I have 
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already cited—protection of facilities and 
people, and the strengthening of civil de- 
fense in plant communities. 

But make no mistake, gentlemen, the re- 
sponsibility in this vital matter must be 
yours. Though we need cooperation at all 
levels of management and labor with gov- 
ernment, that final responsibility cannot be 
delegated. It must rest at the very top. 

The American people, particularly its in- 
dustry and skilled workers, constitute the 
key to our security. They represent the dif- 
ference between world peace and world catas- 
trophe, Between winning or losing the cold 
war, and between winning or losing a shoot- 
ing war. 

America’s industries and workers are 
precious commodities. Our enemies know 
this as well as we know it. If an enemy 
attacks our cities he will be aiming primarily 
at the destruction of our workers in key in- 
dustries, particularly the skilled workers. 

The advice of all elements of industry in 
England and in all of the European coun- 
tries where workers and industrial facilities 
were subjected to air attack in World War 
II, is right to the point: “Protect your peo- 
ple first.” 

With the enemy planning for the possible 
destruction of our manpower, we would be 
foolish if we were not planning for imme- 
diate and long-range protection of our work- 
ers and industries. 

The usefulness of many self-protection 
measures is not limited to wartime defense 
but may represent good business practice in 
peacetime. Management should consider 
the factor of peacetime use when making 
expenditures necessary to carry out their 
wartime protection program. 

In our industrial and defense planning, 
we started with a number of premises, in- 
cluding the realization that it is cheaper 
to provide for protective construction fea- 
tures in new buildings than to change ex- 
isting structures. We have also borne in 
mind the fact that there is a calculated risk 
in planning new construction. We know for 
instance that it is impossible to achieve 100 
percent safety in the construction of any 
building near ground zero. We believe that 
the protective features of new industrial 
construction should include these features: 

1. Ability to withstand to a considerable 
extent the blast and fire effects of an atomic 
explosion. 

2. Provide maximum protection for the 
occupants from the various effects of atomic 
explosion. 

3. Provide rapid evacuation of the build- 


4. Provide shelter space. 

5. Provide protection against flying glass 
and other debris. 

6. Provide access to utility lines from sev- 
eral directions. 

7. Provide locations as far as possible from 
probable targets. 

Finally, let us be sure we understand the 
true nature of this new and permanent di- 
mension which has been added to American 
industrial life. 

Civil defense is not a pick-up-the-pieces 
plan but a positive force for peace. As 
President Eisenhower put it, “there is but 
one sure way to avoid total war and that is 
to win the cold war. While retaliatory power 
is one strong deterrent to a would-be ag- 
gressor, another powerful deterrent is defen- 
sive power. No enemy is likely to attempt 
an attack foredoomed to failure.” 

To help maintain world peace, to build a 
stronger, more self-reliant America in peace 
or war—that is why we are in this civil de- 
fense business. And we are in it to stay, 
make no mistake about that. 

We need your understanding. I need not 
ask for your help—because I already know 
that once industry understands the job to be 
done, America can count on its help—all 
the way. x 


The Retailers’ Responsibility to 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address out- 
lining the retailers’ responsibility to 
Government, delivered by the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], before 
the Illinois Retail Federation, in Spring- 
field, Ill., on April 15, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RETAILERS’ RESPONSIBILITY TO 
GOVERNMENT 


A man is measured by what he is for, and 
not what he is against. 

When a man says he is against something, 
then he is saying in a weak way that he is for 
something else. 

The success of your life and the success 
of your business depends upon what you 
stand for, and not upon what you are against. 

In the development of your life, it has been 
the almost unconscious adherence to a set 
of ideals that you are for that has created 
of you a successful man. 

You aren't against your fellow man—you 
are for the idea that you should do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you. 

You aren’t against evil—you are for good, 
and that precludes your doing evil. 

You aren't against atheism—you are for 
God. 

The man or woman or family who has 
achieved moral or spiritual success in this 
world is the one who has been for those prin- 
ciples of life that create understanding 
between people, 

For instance, they have been for tolerance 
and for the willingness to sacrifice for one 
another and for common objectives—they 
have been for a set of ideals. 

So it is in your business. 

You develop as the first rule of your 
business the pattern it must follow—then 
you are for that pattern, and being for it, you 
make it successful. : 

The mottoes you set“ Courtesy and Sery- 
ice,” “The Best Always“ —indicate to the 
world of commerce what you are for. 

You become known by those standards and 
not for what you are against. 

You aren't against your competitor—you 
are just for your own business, and the rules 
you have set to conduct it by. 

A set of ideals has guided each of you in 
the successful ventures you are separately 
engaged in as businessmen—as retailers. 

You haven't been against failure—you are 
constantly for success. 

Being against is weakness, and its action 
requires no courage. 

Being for is strength, and many times re- 
quires deep courage. 

Now, you know what you are for in the 
living of your lives—you know what you are 
for in the conduct of your various businsses— 
and you are constant in your adherence to 
these ideals, and constant also to the yocif- 
erous expounding of them. ` 

The adherence to them in both areas cre- 
ates pride, and you bespeak with pride of 
what that adherence has done for you. 

You tell the world about them by the hap- 
piness of your families, and by the evidences 
found in your growing businesses. 

But, what about the ideals of our Gov- 
ernment? 
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Yes, you are for them and you believe in 
them, but do you give this area the same 
active support that you give to the ideals of 
your life or to the ideals of your business? 

Let’s look at these ideals of our Govern- 
ment. 

Here we find a strange and wonderful 
paradox—a Heaven-sent answer to those who 
would predicate their ideals or their causes 
on the weakness of being against. 

Let’s look back. 

We started the War of Independence on 
the premise of being against England— 
against taxation without representation— 
against oppression. 

As we fought through battle after battle, 
through defeat and through success to the 
ultimate victory, we slowly began to feel 
the great strength of freedom. 

But, here we differed from other people in 
history who struggled to their various vic- 
tories—to their brief moments of freedom. 

We, through the strength our people had 
in their great belief in God and their being 
for his teachings, realized that we weren't 
free because of arms or physical might—we 
were free because our freedom rested in God, 

We were the free children of God. 

When that realization came, our wise fore- 
fathers set down on paper those ideals of 
Government which they were for, and which 
we proudly retain. 

For the first time in the history of man's 
search for free government, the answer was 
found by people who were for God. 

Those men wrote in the Declaration of In- 

dependence: 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights—that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuant of 
happiness.” 

Those are the ideals of our Government. 

On those wonderful words has been con- 
structed this Nation of free people. 

On the adherence of those ideals depends 
our future as free people. 

I might suggest also that on our adher- 
ence to these ideals and to the daily living 
of these ideals depends the freedom of the 
world. 

Without them, we become but another 
government waiting for the sands to run 
their sure course through the glass of time. 

With them, we remain forever the only 
government in history to have found the 
real source of freedom. 

By living them, we become the beacon 
light that will guide the oppressed of the 
3 world to the freedoms of our 

e. 

We must show them, by our belief in our 
ideals and by our constant practice of them, 
that we have a vision they can share. 

Remember that neither rocks nor arrows 
nor bullets have ever killed ideals. 

The lions of Nero did not stop the ideals 
of Christianity—the hordes of Hitler did not 
stop freedom. 

Likewise, bullets cannot stop communism. . 

When a man becomes convinced that an- 
other man has better ideas, then he adopts 
them. He doesn’t adopt them because you 
are against his, but because he sees by evi- 
dence that yours are better, and he adopts 
yours, 

He becomes for your idea. 

That, then, becomes your challenge—your 
place in our Government. 

To put it simply, it means that you must 
be as convincingly and constantly vociferous 
about our ideals of government as you are 
about Your ideals of life and business. 

We must, by our actions, show the dark- 
ened world that light and freedom can be 
found in our ideals. 

It is a rich challenge. One that man has 
never been presented with before, because 
never before has a concept of government 
been based on the idea that freedom springs 
from God. 
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It is a thrilling challenge because, by ac- 
cepting it, you can help change the world 
from a place of distrust and oppression to 
a place of trust and freedom. 

It is a dutiful challenge, for we owe it 
to our children to live by these ideals so 
that this which we have might be passed 
on to them in the clearness with which we 
received it. 

With what degree of reason can the busi- 
nessman deny to his Government those am- 
bitions—the honesty, the energy, the devo- 
tion to purpose—which has made him suc- 
cessful, 

Why must the attitude of let George do it 
prevail when the question comes to the 
retailer concerning public service. 

Traditionally and historically, it has been 
to the retailer that the public has looked 
for the inspirations which have built our 
schools, our hospitals, our charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Our stores on the frontier were the town 
halls, the post offices, the public forums. 
From their ancient doors came the men who 
led, who built, who have by their adherence 
to our ideals, set examples that broke the 
wilderness and created therefrom this land 
we live in. 

And today, as in the days that have gone, 
there is a loud cry for your abilities. 

That which is bad that has crept into our 
Government crept there because the walls 
of our vigilance were weakened by indiffer- 
ence—by the idea that all is well. 

It has been said that: “The greatest 
strength of those dedicated to evil lies in 
the indifference of those dedicated to good. 

“Whlie the good people have been taking 
care of themselves, the wrongdoers have been 
taking care of everyone else.” We can say 
just as truthfully that bad politicians are 
elected by the good citizens who don’t vote. 

So, what can you do? Start now to see 
that in your next municipal or State or 
national election the dismal record of voter 
apathy is changed. Start with yourself, by 
registering. Your party is not important, 
because the majority of America has usually 
been right—but, register yourself, and en- 
courage your friends and employees to do 
likewise. 

During one of the recent hearings that it 
was my pleasure to sit through, a witness 
made, what I think to be, a very pertinent 
and timely remark. 

He said, in the course of the discussion, 
that he thought we had been Americans too 
long. 

What he inferred by that, of course, was 
that we, as American citizens, accept all the 
pleasures and wondrous things that our free- 
dom gives us, but we pay little attention to 
what can take that freedom from us, 

It is an amazing and frightening criticism 
of our bland acceptance of this freedom 
when we realize that we, as citizens, will 
fight and die for our Republic. We will pay 
taxes to keep it going. We will give our 
blood for our soldiers. 

But, when it comes down to the question 
of voting, the question of working at this 
business of being free, it actually takes a 
major catastrophe or revolution to arouse 
the American people to the point that they 
will exercise their franchise. 

Freedom has never been something that 
was designed for lazy or indifferent people. 
It demands a thorough dedication to its prin- 
ciples if it is to survive. It requires many 
decisions. It requires a man to be self- 
reliant. It requires and generates self- 
respect. 

The guarding of this freedom and the love 
of this freedom must be done with the same 
zeal that a man guards and loves his home 
and his children with. It must be done, too, 
with an understanding that this love can 
never count sacrifices. 

Is that enough? No, That is only a part 
of your duty. William Penn once said: 
“Governments rather depend upon men than 


men upon governments. Let men be good, 
and the government cannot be bad.” 

So, we approach a part of the challenge 
that takes real courage. Government at any 
level—the school board, the municipal, the 
eounty, the State, or the national—is only 
as good and as strong as the men who par- 
ticipate in it. Remember, ours is not a de- 
mocracy—democracies have failed in his- 
tory—ours is a republic. 

In a republic, the men and women in 
government are chosen by the people to rep- 
resent them, What will their available 
choices be when the polls are next opened? 
Will they be the controlled political hack, or 
the man whose first interest is dictated by 
his adherence to the American ideals—the 
professional man, the laborer, the business- 
man. It might be you. 

If you want this Government to be what 
it has always been, then maybe you, the re- 
tailer, had better join your earnest and sin- 
cere brethren from the professions and labor 
in the concrete expression of your faith in 
our ideals by becoming a candidate. 

A candidate for a party post, such as pre- 
einct committeeman—or others which are 
available. A candidate for an office. Both 
mean devoting a part of your lives away from 
your chosen pursuits—even away from home. 
But, there are thousands upon thousands of 
men who are now in heaven because their 
faith in what is ours: meant more to them 
than their homes or their businesses. 

We have been discussing the things that 
you are for in this life we are living. We 
have, in the course of this discussion, 
brought out your responsibilities to your 
ideals. We have encompassed the ideals of 
home and personal life, the ideals of your 
business life, the ideals of Government. 

But, certainly in this Nation, we have 
another institution to which you and I, as 
businessmen, owe our allegiance. It is com- 
monly called the free-enterprise system. 

Whether or not this is the proper term 
to apply to this phenomenon that has cre- 
ated in America the highest standard of 
living ever known to man, and the greatest 
productive capacity in the history of the 
world, is not important. To debate or argue 
the merits of what name we give this system 
is not important. 

It is important, though, that you and I 
recognize what makes this system work, and 
what makes it the thing that it is. If you 
and I are to extol its merits, we must know 
a few simple facts about it. 

I think we can safely say that our eco- 
nomic system has the following character- 
istics: 

1. Factories and other instruments of pro- 
duction and the natural resources that feed 
these units, are, for the most part, owned 
and developed by private citizens, either 
individually or collectively. 

2. The individual is left free, within his 
means and ability, to become a jobholder, a 
jobmaker, or self-employed. 

3. The consumer, through his freedom of 
choice, directs production. He determines 
what is to be produced, in what quantities, 
in what form and quality, and at what price. 

4. Through this open opportunity and 
through the competitive motive, the produc- 
tive work of our society is accomplished. 
By harnessing the ambition to get ahead, 
the benefits of invention and of discovery 
and of the products of others are broadly 
shared by all groups in our society. 

5. A free economic society is essentially 
voluntary. Directives, orders, controls, and 
regimentation must be kept to a minimum, 

Government enters our economic scheme 
of things only in the occasional role of um- 
pire, and in assisting to create a proper at- 
mosphere for this economic system of ours 
to work in. 

Government has overstepped these obli- 
gations in the past several years, and we 
have fresh history to remind us that Gov- 
ernment should not do this again. 
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Here is where you and I, as retailers, must 
accept another challenge, another opportu- 
nity to be of service to all the people. Cer- 
tainly you and I have long recognized the 
description I gave of our business system to 
be true. But, the surprising and rather 
frightening conclusion I have reached after 
talking to people all over the United States 
is that too few Americans appreciate how 
the complexities of this system mesh to- 
gether to produce the smooth-running sys- 
tem under which we operate. 

Whose fault is this? Well, I think you and 
I must shoulder most of the blame. We are 
the advertisers. We are the ultimate contact 
with the consumer. We are, so to put it, the 
liaison between the production end of our 
economy and the consumer end. 

In performing this important role, we have 
forgotten to do a selling job for the entire 
system. We advertise, with great vigor, 
hosiery at a price comparable with prices of 
12 and 13 years ago, and a much better 
product. But, do we tell the story to the 
consumer of why, through competition and 
invention and initiative, this has been made 
possible? 

We constantly sell new and improved mer- 
chandise, but do we tell the person who is 
buying it the wonderful story behind these 
new things, the ambition and the courage 
it took to develop them. All of us have, ut 
various times, devoted much of our advertis- 
ing space to extolling the wonderful things 
that we, as individual merchants, are doing 
for our communities or from the Nation. 

I suggest to you today that one of the 
greatest services we could render our coun- 
try at this moment, and in moments to come, . 
would be to begin a campaign directed to- 
ward informing the American people of the 
workings of this economic system of ours 
that has done so much for all of us. 

In this respect, I always am proud and 
happy to mention the name of- Warner- 
Swasey, whose advertisements have been ap- 
pearing in various periodicals in this country 
for years, carrying a lonesome message of 
what makes American business tick. 

They have faithfully pointed out to the 
reader that American business is not a big, 
bad wolf, that it is not a mad, selfish, dollar- 
hungry machine which those who would de- 
stroy it like to imagine it, and through their 
imaginations, would like to have the Ameri- 
can people imagine it. I congratulate War- 
ner-Swasey. 

I urge you, as individual retailers, to de- 
vote not only some of your advertising space, 
but also a lot of your individual time before 
schools, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, and 
other organizations telling the story of what 
free enterprise means and what it’s going 
to take to keep it going. 

I feel that, possibly, at no other time in 
the history of American business have we, as 
businessmen, been confronted with such a 
great opportunity. Are we for it? Are we for 
all these things that we hold dear? Will we 
back them up with action—action we have 
long clamored for—the right to perform? 

Because now, as at no other time in the 
years of this Republic, we are presented 
with the chance to have our actions bespeak 
our words. Controls have been removed. 
This administration is dedicated to the job 
of getting Government out of business and 
leaving this system of ours free to run its 
own course, touched only by Government 
where Dur actions must be kept in bounds 
by law when those actions concern our rela- 
tionship with one another. 

American business has, for nearly 20 years, 
looked to this day when they might again 
breathe the free air in which they work so 
magnificently. That day is here. 

What are you going to do about it? 

Are you going to be intimidated by each 
false rumor that crops from the gossip 
makers of America? 

Are you going to become subject to fear? 
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Are you going to be afraid of your own 
judgments and decisions? 

Are you going to be afraid of your own 
future? 

Or, are you going to step courageously for- 
ward and be willing to risk your time, risk 
your capital, and risk your energies, so that 
competition will create expansion, and ex- 
pansion will take the place that Government 
has too long occupied in our scheme of 


This golden opportunity may not repeat 
itself. It is easy to imagine that, if we, as 
business people, fail the people of America 
and fail the economic system that made us 
what we are, both the people and the system 
will turn once again, and maybe finally, to 
Government for the things that a free-wheel- 
ing economy has always provided, and can 
always provide, this country. 

So today, I feel that your responsibilities 
to your Government and to the people of 
this Nation are clearly defined in the things 
we have been discussing. 

They can be summed up in one simple 
question: Are you for it? 

If you are for it, and I know you are, 
then you must accept this final and all-en- 
compassing challenge, and diligently apply 
yourself to meeting it. You, as an Ameri- 
can, and you, as a believer in God, have been 
granted a responsibility that only you can 
fulfill. 

If you neglect this responsibility that has 
been placed in your hands, then your Gov- 
ernment, the people of this Nation, and even 
the peace of the world, will suffer. Your re- 
sponsibility is to live these ideals that have 
been set down by yourself and the founders 
of this Government. 

Live them and preach them to the end 
that by your actions, you will add to the 
light of our lamp of freedom and cause it 
to grow in brillance until its rays reach all 
the dark corners of the world, and all the 
people of the world will bask in its warmth 
and brightness. 

Are you for it? 

Then, do something about it. 


Statesmanship and Ordinary People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a very fine sermon 
entitled “Statesmanship and Ordinary 
People,” delivered by Dr. J. Blanton Belk, 
minister of St. Giles’ Presbyterian 
Church at Richmond, Va. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: å 

STATESMANSHIP AND ORDINARY PEOPLE 
(By Dr. J. Blanton Belk) 

Text: “Men that had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do; the 
heads of them were 200; and all their“breth- 
ren were at their commandment.” 

President Eisenhower's prayer last Tuesday 
was the most significant thing in his inau- 
guration, not his oath of office, not his ad- 
dress, but his prayer. With one possible ex- 
ception no reporter referred to it with cyni- 
cism or scorn, Men and women everywhere 
accepted it as the sincere utterance of a true 
man. It was simple, spontaneous, and down 
to earth. Seven years ago when the almost 
unbearable burden of Government fell upon 


President Truman we joined earnestly in 
prayer for him. No one therefore could ac- 
cuse us of partisan politics if we were to 
think together this morning on President 
Eisenhower's prayer. 

In the Book of Chronicles we have a de- 
scription of the inauguration of David as 
King of Israel. That, too, was a brilliant 
pageant. The reign of Saul had ended and 
David was the overwhelming choice of the 
people to be their ruler. Passing in review, 
as it were, was the might of Israel. Instead 
of the West Point cadet corps marching 
down Pennsylvania Avenue or the midship- 
men from Annapolis or the VPI students or 
the Virginia Military Institute we read of 
the tribe of Judah, 6,800 men armed for war; 
of the children of Simeon, mighty men of 
valor, 7,100; of the children of Levi, 4,600; of 
the tribe of Benjamin, 3,000; etc. And, then, 
suddenly we come to these s words, 
men numbered not in thousands but “of the 
sons of Issachar, men that had understand- 
ing of the times, to know what Israel had to 
do; the heads of them were 200; and all their 
brethren were at their commandment.” 
There is no finer description of true states- 
manship in the Old Testament. These are 
the men who inspired David in the most sig- 
nificant act of his inauguration. Sur- 
rounded by these and other counselors, men 
who understood the times and who knew 
what the people ought to do, David was in- 
spired to recover the ark of the covenant and 
bring it to the capital and place it at the 
heart of his nation’s life. It was an idea 
that seemed to rise from the grass roots of 
his nation’s life. He felt a great ground 
swell. Ordinary men and women were feel- 
ing that the time had come for a return to 
the faith of their fathers. They felt that 
religion ought to be put in its proper place. 
That faith in God ought once more to be put 
in the center of our thinking. It was not 
personal. It was representative. The Pres- 
ident’s prayer threw a flood of light upon all 
those who were intimately associated with 
him in what might well be the turning point 
in the world crisis. One feels that all over 
America among ordinary men and women 
like ourselves there is an understanding of 
the times and a knowledge of what men 
ought todo. That is statesmanship. 

The first official act of General Eisenhower 
as President of the United States was to 
pray: 

“Almighty God, as we stand here, at this 
moment, my future associates in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government join me in 
beseeching that Thou wilt make full and 
complete our dedication.” 

The first official act of David as King of 
Israel was to order the ark of the covenant 
brought into Jerusalem and placed in the 
capital of his kingdom. He and his asso- 
ciates made that an act of solemn dedica- 
tion. No holy piece of religious furniture 
could mean for us today what the ark of the 
covenant meant for Israel long ago, Nothing 
could have been more significant last Tues- 
day or more appropriate than the prayer for 
full and complete dedication. Let us look 
for a moment at this ancient ark of the 
covenant. It was beautifully designed by an 
artist named Bezaleel and it was made under 
the specific instructions of Moses. It was 
the most sacred piece of furniture in the 
tabernacle. Its place was in the holy of 
holies. It was made of shittem wood over- 
laid with gold. It was about 3½ feet long, 
2% feet wide, and 2½ feet deep. In it was 
placed the Ten Commandments, the tables 
of the law. Above the ark were two angelic 
figures at either end. They bent over to- 
ward one another, spreading their wings. 
They were called the cherubim. This spot 
on the ark was called the Mercy Seat and it 
represented the glory of the presence of the 
living God. 

So it would mean nothing to know that 
David brought the ark of the covenant and 
put it at the center of his nation’s life unless 


-men have made mistakes. 
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people knew what the ark of the covenant 
was and what it stood for. It stood for three 
things. It stood for the immediate pres- 
ence of God as the directing force in the 
nation’s life. In the long march through 
the wilderness when the ark moved the 
people moved. When the ark halted the 
people halted. God's people moved only as 
the ark of the covenant moved. This was 
the practical meaning of the presence of 
God. This first kindergarten lesson in the 
guidance of God was on the level of the na- 
tion’s life. It is one thing for an individual 
to be led of God. It is the glory of all the 
people when a nation is led of God. This 
was the directing force in a nation’s life for 
which our President prayed. 

This ark standing for the presence of a 
directing force in the nation’s life had_ been 
lost. The Philistines had captured it near 
Jerusalem and had taken it into their own 
country only to become superstitious and 
fearful of it. Then they brought it back 
within the border of Israel and left it in a 
small village where it was kept during many 
years. At David's inauguration this was the 
cry, “Let us bring again the ark of our God 
to us: for we inquired not of it in the days 
of Saul. And all the people said they would 
do so for the thing was right in the eyes of 
all the people.” The prayer of our President 
was the equivalent of David’s bringing up 
the ark. Each was a solemn act of dedica- 
tion. Each expressed the desperate need of 
wisdom more than human. But if we must 
have a symbol then I think we have it, not 
only the Bible on which George Washington 
rested his hand when he took his oath of 
Office, but even more significant was the pres- 
ence of the little Bible which General Eisen- 
hower had used when he was a cadet in 
West Point. There on the desk which could 
have seemed indeed an altar lay the word 
of God. It was on this that the President 
took his oath. It was in its presence that 
he made his prayer. There was a man who 
understood the times and who knew what 
the people ought to do. 

The President believes that there is a 
supernatural wisdom available for men who 
dedicate themselves. It is America’s instant 
need. No one can say for sure what the 
President's prayer will really amount to in 
the life of this country, but unquestionably 
it was the most significant thing about the 
inauguration. For the time at least he put 
God first in the Nation’s life. How better 
could you have managed it? Did it not 
make articulate before the millions a rule 
of simple faith in God? If all the millions 
who heard would follow his lead it would 
surely become the turning point in ow 
Nation's history. 

All of us have made mistakes. Our states- 
It is easier tc 
look back and spotlight the errors of judg- 
ment than it is to look forward and safe- 
guard the future. We get nowhere blaming 
other people. But the one tragic mistake 
that covers the past 10 years is our foolish 
trust in human wisdom, in human ingenuity, 
in human smartness. We have thought that 
our brains would be a match for the tragic 
drift of the world’s life. What we lacked 
was the clear spiritual illumination that 
comes only to men and women who dedicate 
themselves to God. Our failure in this has 
been the one colossal blunder of our country, 
We have failed to see what only high spirit- 
ually minded men could possibly have seen. 
Thirty years ago we moved into a new age 
but the ordinary men and women of America 
did not recognize it and neither did our 
statesmen. Suddenly toward the close of the 
first quarter of the 20th century there burst 
upon the world an ideological situation with 
which the democracies have not been able to 
cope. Take the case of our beloved fellow 
Virginian, Gen. George Marshall. He made 
as colossal a blunder as any individual Amer- 
ican has eyer made because in his sincerity 
and earnestness he did not see what the issue 
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was in Chiha. He did not see that there 
were two irreconcilable forces battling for 
the supremacy of the world and in that 
struggle there was no basis for compromise. 
General Marshall reflected only the blindness 
of the millions of this country. Korea with 
all its tragedy has resulted because we weren't 
ideologically clear in our conception of the 
forces with which we were forced to grapple. 
It is difficult indeed to forgive men who 
fumbled East Germany into the hands of the 
Soviet Republic. These are almost irrep- 
arable mistakes. We felt world conditions 
could be cured politically or economically or 
socially. But no such politics could heal the 
running sores of the world. 

The issue today is clearly between Chris- 
tianity and communism. The battle line is 
drawn between Jesus Christ and Karl Marx. 
No matter how many side issues there are 
the great and fundamental issue is between 
godliness and ungodliness, between Chris- 
tian living at its best and Karl Marx at its 
worst, Russia directed by a diabolic spirit 
and America and the freedom-loving nations 
guided by the Holy Spirit of God. The most 
needed thing today is for our people to see 
where lies this great issue. We can never 
match the discipline and dedication and 
power of the Marxist with a soft, middle- 
class, comfortable sort of Christianity. 
“Make full and complete our dedication,” 
that is the only answer. Do you think the 
ordinary person sees that clearly? Do you 
think he is beginning to see it? A mate- 
rialistic democracy can never be a match for 
a materialistic communism. You see the 
real enemy we must fight is materialism 
whether it appears under the guise of com- 
munism or as a part of a soft democratic life. 
Materialism in America is the ally of com- 
munism. We are engaged in total war and 
we can never win a total victory until we 
fight for total Christianity. 

You remember how Jesus spoke to the 
spiritually blind of his day: “When it is 
evening ye say, It will be fair weather, for 
the sky is red. And in the morning it will 
be foul weather today, for the sky is red and 
lowering. O ye hypocrites, ye can discern 
the face of the sky, but can ye not discern 
the signs of the times?” How does Jesus 
feel about America? Once He broke down 
and wept as He looked over the capital of 
Jerusalem. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thee as a hen 
gathereth her chickens, but ye would not. 
Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” 
He gave his generation only 40 years, but no 
prophet today would say America has 40 
years in which to change. The time is short. 
It is “full and complete dedication” or it is 
chaos. 


What is the symbol of your dedication?” 


Is it the open Bible? Is it this 11 o'clock 
service in the sanctuary of God’s church? 
Is it a quiet place of daily prayer? In what 
way do you register your full and complete 
dedication? President Eisenhower won't be 
able to do it all. Nor will you who never 
read the Bible, who never darken the door 
of the church, who never go into some quiet 
place and lay your soul bare before the Al- 
mighty. No, it will take more than a Presi- 
dent’s prayer. It will take millions who in 
this inspired moment will make their dedi- 
cation complete. Then God can indeed be- 
come the directing force in a nation's life. 
Like the ark of old it will go before us, lead- 
ing us through any wilderness, and bringing 
us at last into the Promised Land. 

The ark stood not only for the guidance 
of God. It was designed also to hold the 
tables of the law, the Ten Commandments. 
It is not possible to te true religion 
from morality. So the President prayed: 

“Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly right from wrong, and allow all our 
works and actions to be governed thereby.” 

For every practical man and woman that 
makes the guidance of God very real and very 
simple. A large part of the answer to the 
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President's prayer is given in the Ten Com- 
mandments. All men know at least that 
difference between right and wrong. The 
ancient Israelite followed the physical ark 
through a physical wilderness. It was their 
symbol of God's directing leadership. But in 
their moral wilderness their directions were 
clearly defined in these great words of 
God: “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me,” “Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image,” “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain,” “Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” “Thou shalt do 
no murder,” “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness,” “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s property.” What is America 
going to do now about these standards of 
morality? Read the 19th and 20th chapters 
of Exodus. Hear the Lord's covenant with 
Israel, “Now, therefore, if ye will obey My 
voice indeed, and keep My covenant, then ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me above 
all people. And all the people answered 
together and said, All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do.” How like a shaft of light 
through the moral corruption of our genera- 
tion come these ancient words. 

Have we made up our minds to be dis- 
honest? Have we indeed repudiated the 
integrity of our Founding Fathers? Does the 
shocking story of corruption around the 
docks of New Jersey and New York reflect the 
state of affairs? Three hundred millions of 
dollars fleeced out of the public by racketeers 
in the docking industry. Think of the blight 
of that alone upon our modern life. Think 
of it as a symbol of the corruption that seems 
to be sweeping through America. Standards 
of communism are absolute. They are cruel 
and wicked and dishonest, but with what do 
we match them? The Communists brook no 
disloyalty. But what about our loyalty? 
“Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly the right from wrong and allow all 
our works and actions to be governed there- 
by.” Can we make that prayer real? That 
is the issue in the free world. 

Dr. Frank Price told us last week of see- 
ing during 2 years the actual process of 
communism taking over China. The first 
Communist soldiers that marched into 
Shanghai were straight and disciplined and 
trained to the -highest point. Within 2 
weeks their excellent conduct had won com- 
pletely the confidence of the people of Shang- 
hai. Then trained Communists were as- 
signed duties alongside the bankers, the 
industrialists, the financiers, the managers 
of utility plants, so that they might observe 
how the city operated. Within 2 months 
the native executives were set aside and the 
trained Communists took over the city’s life. 
They cabled from India last week prophesy- 
ing that if India fell to the Communists all 
Asia would be lost to the democracies. Then 
the Communists would take their time with 
the vast stores of raw material and man 
power; they would wait until they could deal 
the democracies a final and crushing blow. 
We are literally hiding our heads in the sand. 
We will not believe in the importance of the 
President’s prayer. We will not stand in the 
line of great American statesmanship. It 
seemed to me that on inauguration day I 
could hear the voices of the past. William 
Penn saying, “Men must be governed by 
God or they will be ruled by tyrants.” Ben- 
jamin Franklin rising up out of the past and 
speaking, “I have lived a long time and the 
longer I live the more convinced I am of 
this fact that God governs in the affairs of 
men.” General Washington calling in his 
crusade, “Let us raise here a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. 
event is in the hands of God.” 
voice again of Woodrow Wilson saying, “We 
can no longer hope to advance materially 
until we catch up spiritually.” And who 
does not remember one great statement from 
President Franklin Roosevelt, “There is no 
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problem in this country, political, econom- 
ical, or social that would not melt before the 
fires of a great revival.” Then our great new 
President's saying, “Give us, we pray, the 
power to discern clearly right from wrong.” 
Will we take the lead? Will we make it real? 
Can a wave of absolute honesty sweep 
America? Thank God that above the ark of 
the covenant under the wings of cherubim 
was the Mercy Seat. There in a simple way 
God was telling us that we could right the 
wrongs of the past. That sins can be for- 
given. That men need not go on in diso- 
bedience. The Mercy Seat is above the 
broken law. “Come now and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow, 
and though they be red like crimson they 
shall be as wool.” There is a way out. It 
is the way of penitence and faith, followed 
by obedience. The past mistakes can be 
atoned for. We can turn over a new leaf, 
We can make a new start. “The mercy of 
the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting.” 

When I was in Paris in 1948 I was the guest 
of Mr. Robert Carmichael, who headed the 
jute industry for France. Seeing the condi- 
tion and the need of his country he had 
dedicated himself fully and completely to the 
Lord and he set up as the absolute moral 
standard of his life and of the industry the 
standard of absolute honesty. France, as 
you know, has been a very corrupt country 
because of its high rate of taxation and the 
popular feeling that to cheat the Government 
is smart. France may well go under through 
dishonesty, but Mr. Robert Carmichael has 
set an example of high moral statesmanship. 
When he decided as head of the industry 
that honesty must be the policy he had to 
face squarely the false returns that the in- 
dustry had made to the Government. When 
he had figured out how much the Govern- 
ment had been cheated out of, it was a colos- 
sal sum. He and his associates knew that to 
pay in full the amount of back taxes actually 
due the Government would completely bank- 
rupt and destroy the entire industry. What 
were they todo? They were sure of only one 
thing, that if they were going to begin the 
reestablishment of honesty as a national 
policy they would have to face frankly their 
deception with the Taxation Ministry of their 
country. And this they did, be it said to 
their everlasting credit. The result was the 
passage of a new law, a law designed to meet 
halfway such sheer honesty as Mr. Carmi- 
chael and his associates had manifested. It 
was arranged so that they could square up 
their old accounts and still continue to 
operate. Other individuals and other in- 
dustries began to follow the lead of the jute 
industry. It is yet possible for France to 
save herself from the moral morass into 
which she has so unfortunately sunk. 
Great words are not enough. Acts of resti- 
tution, integrity, honor alone will do. 

What would it mean indeed if all across 
America men and businesses and industries 
would pray in all sincerity as President 
Eisenhower prayed, “Give us, we pray, the 
power to discern clearly right from wrong, 
and allow all our works and actions to be 
governed thereby”? It would bring a moral 
revolution to America. The ark of the cove- 
nant in those days became the symbol of the 
nation’s unity. It created the only basis for 
complete accord. It brought together all the 
tribes. “And David said unto all the people 
of Israel, If it seem good unto you, and that 
it be of the Lord our God, let us send abroad 
* * * and bring again the ark of our God 
to us.” “And all the congregation said that 
they would do so, for the thing was right in 
the eyes of all the people.” 

Now it is easy to see the relationship be- 
tween all that and what the President prayed 
for last Tuesday: 

“Especially we pray that our concern shall 
be for all the people * * * so that all may 
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work for the good of our beloved country 
and for Thy glory.” 

Is there any more powerful unifying prin- 
ciple that we could have than “the good of 
our beloved country and the glory of God”? 
So President Eisenhower held up a standard 
to which the wise and honest could repair. 
Politically there is nothing left that can 
unite the Republicans and Democrats. Eco- 
nomically there is nothing less that could 
unite management and labor, Surely the 
races can mee; on that basis. Surely all 
classes of our citizens can meet on that 
basis, The good of our beloved country and 
the glory of God.” 

That sort of unity would be death to the 
greed that separates. Personal ambitions 
would be submerged. No man would work 
primarily for himself. It would bring the 
moral and spiritual unity we need so badly 
today, “For the good of our beloved country 
and the glory of God.” That is the secret 
of a united national front against all our 
enemies. Benjamin Franklin once said, “We 
will hang together or we will hang sepa- 
rately.” And the situation then was too 
serious to be laughed at. It may quickly 
become too serious to be laughed at now. 

The President’s prayer put the issue 
squarely before us. We sacrifice our Nation 
on the altar of our selfishness or we sacrifice 
our selfishness on the altar of our Nation’s 
unity. We shudder at the stories of the black 
market in Europe. And it almost makes us 
weep with pity for ourselves aná for our 
friends abroad. Think of the smugglirg of 
vital war materials into the Soviet countries 
through Switzerland and Austria and West- 
ern Germany. Millions and billions of dol- 
lars worth of our vital materials going into 
the hands of our enemies and being thus 
channeled by men who have lost all regard 
for their own country's welfare. But once 
again let us bring the matter home. What 
about ourselves? What about America? Is 
there enough for any man’s greed? Then 
there will never be enough for everyone's 
need. It does no good to spotlight the 
treachery abroad, We need to have revealed 
the treachery in our own hearts. For greed 
is the great traitor. He is the god of ma- 
terialism. He is the dividing force. Divi- 
sion is the enemy’s strategy. “Divide and 
conquer.” We cannot say very much either 
about the church in America. The Protes- 
tant forces have been broken up into nearly 
200 denominations and sects and it is difficult 
for any of them ever to get together to 
present a united Protestant front to the 
world. The church which ought to be lead- 
ing in a great movement of unity finds itself 
almost hopelessly divided. How do you sup- 
pose President Eisenhower feels as he looks 
out upon the shameful divisions in our 
social, political, economic, religious, and per- 
sonal life. No wonder he prayed tnat “All 
may work for the good of our beloved coun- 
try and for Thy glory.” We must tackle the 
problem individually. Where is division in 
your own life? Is there division in your 
family? In your office? In your community? 
Then by the grace of God become a part of 
the healing force in the Nation’s life. 

In 1787, just when this country was really 
struggling to get on its feet as a free Re- 
public, great difficulty broke out between 
New York and Connecticut and New Jersey. 
Let me tell you just in a moment about it. 
In 1787 the people of Connecticut shipped 
lumber and wood down through Hells Gate 
to New York City. There were only about 
35,000 citizens in New York in 1787. But 
Connecticut was doing a great business of 
lumber for the town was thriving. . Over 
from New Jersey the farmers were sending 
their butter and their cheese and their mar- 
ket goods to Manhattan Island and they, too, 
were having a flourishing trade. But the 
businessmen of New York felt that it was 
unwise to let all this money go out of their 


little community into New Jersey and into 
Connecticut, so they raised a tariff wall. 
They said to the Connecticut lumbermen, 
“You cannot send the stuff duty-free any 
longer. We will charge you a tariff.” And to 
the farmers of New Jersey they said, “You 
cannot send butter and cheese and eggs here 
without also paying a high-tariff duty.” So 
the people got together in Concord and de- 
cided that they would put an embargo on 
all shipments of lumber to New York. And 
the people of New Jersey met together and 
established an embargo on all market prod- 
ucts to New York. And all things being 
equal, you had at that moment the equiva- 
lent of a war situation. The young Repub- 
lic was about to be plunged into civil strife. 
Now move from Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey into the presence of Gen. George 
Washington, or Alexander Hamilton, or 
Thomas Jefferson. How they despised those 
provincial quarrels at a time when they were 
trying with all their might to work for the 
good of our beloved country. As John 
Adams said in his will that if we destroyed 
what they had paid so dearly for, that they 
would rise from their graves to haunt us. 
But here they were in their greed and their 
avarice, creating a situation that was tear- 
ing the little Colonies apart while the great 
statesmen were trying to unite them in a 
great freedom-loving Republic. It makes us 
all feel ashamed if any greed comes between 
us and the love of country or the glory of 
God. 

There are more than 200 of us here this 
morning. Maybe 400. Maybe more. Could 
we speak of ordinary people like ourselves in 
the terms of our text, “Men and women who 
understand the times and who know what 
the people ought to do?” No wonder that all 
their brethren were at their commandment. 
The millions are waiting for that kind of 
statesmanship. Who will begin to help an- 
swer the President's prayer? 


John C. Garand, a Distinguished Ameri- 
can — Inventor of the Garand M-1 
Rifle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I called the attention of the 
Congress to the retirement from the pub- 
lic service of John C. Garand. After 34 
years of service at the Springfield Ar- 
mory in Springfield, Mass., the brilliant 
inventor of the finest rifle of all time— 
the Garand M-l1—has laid aside what 
has been to him a “labor of love.” On 
last Thursday evening, hundreds of his 
associates, business and civic leaders of 
his community, and his friends tendered 
a wonderful dinner to his family and him. 
Nobody more deserved such a fitting 
tribute. For this man has done much 
for the United States and, in fact, the 
free world. His genius, his devotion to 
duty, his patriotism made possible, to a 
large extent, the overwhelming of our 
enemies in the past war. His unselfish- 
ness was exemplified when he gave the 
patent on his invention to the Govern- 
ment royalty free. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in his being a citizen of my district 
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and I am honored to be able to present 
for the Recorp the following tributes 
from the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Army, an editorial 
from the Springfield Sunday Republican, 
and Col. James L. Guion, commanding 
officer of the Springfield Armory: 


APRIL 30, 1953. 
JohN C. GARAND, 

Care of R. J. MacFarlane, General 
Chairman of Testimonial Dinner, 
Kimball Hotel, Springfield, Mass.: 

I know I speak for all our fellow country- 
men when I express my appreciation of your 
distinguished service to this Nation. The 
combat soldier’s best friend is his rifle and, 
thanks to your technical skill and diligence, 
the American infantryman has had your in- 
vention, the Garand rifle, as a reliable and 
competent friend on the battlefield. 

I wish that I might this evening be present 
at the dinner being held in your honor, and 
I am happy to add these words of congratu- 
lation to the many which you will hear. 

Dwicnur D. EISENHOWER. 


Presentation of the rifle bearing serial No. 
1,000,000 was made to Mr. Garand by Maj. 
Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Chief of the 
Industrial Division, Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Washington, D. C., at brief cere- 
monies in Springfield this evening. 

Secretary Stevens’ commendation to Mr. 
Garand, read by General Cummings, stated: 

“As you are about to retire from Govern- 
ment service, I want to congratulate you on 
the achievements of your 34 fruitful years 
at Springfield Armory and to thank you sin- 
cerely for your many contributions to the 
science of small-arms design and develop- 
ment. Yours has been a long and valuable 
service of which your Government is proud. 

“You will long be remembered for your 
development of the United States rifle, cali- 
ber 30 M1, which became known through- 
out the world as the Garand rifle. There 
can be no finer tribute paid you than to 
know that millions of our soldiers have car- 
ried this weapon with pride and confidence, 
Your contributions in the field of weapon de- 
sign have been accompanied by an outstand- 
ing record of design of machine tools not 
only for the manufacture of the M1 rifle but 
for tools required in the production of other 
weapons. 

“In recognition of your honorable and dis- 
tinguished service to your country, I am au- 
thorizing that the United States rifle caliber 
30 M1 bearing the serial No. 1,000,000 be 
presented to you as a gift from your Govern- 
ment. I hope you will consider it a small 
‘token of the esteem in which you are held 
by all those with whom you have worked.” 


{From the Springfield Republican] 
JOHN GARAND RETIRES 


Retirement of John C. Garand from his 
engineering position at the United States 
Armory here recalls the highly important 
contribution which he has made to this Na- 
tion’s defense through development of the 
semiautomatic rifle named in his honor. 
Few men have done more to bring fame to 
the local armory and, incidentally, to the 
city of Springfield than this notable inventor, 
whose mechanical genius is equaled only by 
his personal modesty. While the making of 
weapons for destruction of human life might 
not ordinarily be considered a laudable en- 
deavor, Mr. Garand's lifework has been com- 
mendable because the United States does not 
use its arms for aggressive purposes but only 
for the protection of this country and for 
the preservation of freedom. Because of his 
valuable addition to the arsenal of democ- 
racy, Mr. Garand deserves the gratitude of 
all patriotic Americans and of countless peo- 
ple in other lands who are being guarded 
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from would-be attackers by United States 
weapons. 

Col. James L. Guion, commanding officer 
of the Springfield Armory, said: “We are 
not losing the services of John Garand. This 
retirement merely relieves him of the day- 
to-day strain placed on staff engineers. He 
has consented to be on call as a consultant. 
Mr. Garand rightly considers himself an old 
soldier and doesn't want to fade away.“ 


Road Program Inadequate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
excuse for the Federal Government's 
singling out of motorists for discrim- 
inatory taxes on their purchase of gaso- 
line and oil unless the revenue derived 
from such taxes is used to provide better 
roads. At present, only about half such 
revenue is devoted to highway improve- 
ments in spite of the fact that our dan- 
gerous and dilapidated highways are 
both a hazard and annoyance to motor- 
ists as well as a weak and vulnerable 
link in our national defense communica- 
tions system. 

H. R. 4974 proposes an appropriation 
of $510 million for Federal-aid highways. 
Taxes on gas and oil amount to twice 
this amount, not to mention another 
billion derived from other discrimina- 
tory excise taxes collected from persons 
who purchase motor vehicles or parts for 
them. Such a failure to devote motor- 
vehicle fuel and excise taxes to highway 
improvements cannot be justified while 
our vitally needed road improvements 
lag far behind our needs. 

The Hearst organizations in their 
great public-service campaign to “get 
America out of the traffic jam” have 
dramatically brought to public atten- 
tion the tax fraud being perpetrated on 
American motorists who are soaked to 
pay for roads only to have most of the 
money diverted to other purposes while 
they impatiently pound along over 
bumpy roads and waste precious hours 
in nerve-wracking traffic jams. The 
time has come to put an end to this un- 
justifiable situation by devoting motor- 
vehicle fuel and excise taxes to an ac- 
celerated interstate highway construc- 
tion and improvement program. By do- 
ing this with Federal excise taxes we will 
also free local funds for an augmented 
program of urban and rural highway 
development. It should be borne in mind 
that, even if we do this now, relief from 
congestion will be years away. Failure 
to start now will sentence us to a lifetime 
of vexatious and useless labor at the 
wheels of our automobiles. While we 
all desire economy, we all recognize that 
blind economy is not real economy. 
Confining automobile fuel and excise 
taxes to a proper, directly related pur- 
pose is sound economy and a common- 
sense way to get the roads we badly need. 


Citizenship by Marriage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to read in the Chicago Sun- 
Times that Wiliam Smith, residing at 
6343 Maryland Avenue, Chicago, in the 
district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, is again a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. Smith was born in Alabama. He 
served in the Army of his native land 
in World War I. He is about as Ameri- 
can as one can become by birth, associa- 
tion, service. 

But in February of 1948, being at that 
time 58 years old, he became a citizen 
of Liberia. Seven months later he re- 
turned to the land of his birth and of 
his love. He sought to regain his citi- 
zenship by virtue of his service in World 
War I. The Government objected be- 
cause the wording of the law passed by 
the Congress restricted such right to 
citizenship to those who were aliens at 
the time of their war service. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Smith, when in the Army, 
was a native-born citizen. That put him 
outside of the law. Had be been an 
alien at the time it would have been 
otherwise. 

Helen B. Jerry, the able attorney for 
the Immigrants Protective League, came 
up with the answer, however. Mr. Smith 
was entitled to citizenship because his 
wife Cornelia is a citizen. Federal Judge 
Walter J. LaBuy so held, and American- 
born, American-war-veteran Mr. Smith 
was sworn in as a citizen—on the basis 
of his wife’s citizenship. It was a case 
of not where Mr. Smith was born but of 
the woman he married. 

I think my colleagues will be interested 
in this story of the way the laws we pass 
sometimes operate. 


Gen. Milan Rastislav Stefanik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcoxp a state- 
ment prepared by me regarding the an- 
niversary of the death of Gen. Milan 
Rastislav Stefanik. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON ON THE AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF GEN. MILAN 
RASTISLAV STEFANIE 
May 4 is a tragic date in the history of the 

people of Slovakia and I should like briefly 

to point out the significance of the date and 
its application to the present. 
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The date marks the death of a great hero 
of the Slovak people, Gen. Milan Rastislav 
Stefanik and the grief of Stefanik’s com- 
patriots, whether here in the United States 
or in Slovakia, is greater because he died on 
the day he returned to his homeland for its 
8 for which he fought during World 

ar I. 

When World War I broke out in 1914, Ste- 
fanik lived in France, where his work in the 
field of astronomy had attracted interna- 
tional attention. With the advent of war, 
he volunteered as a private in the French 
Army and successively rose to general. His 
personality, education, and personal quali- 
ties destined Stefanik to be at the head of 
the fight for liberation of the Slovak peo- 
ple. In the hope of better assuring the fu- 
ture freedom, peace, and prosperity for the 
people of his homeland, Stefanik joined the 
efforts of the Czechs, represented by Dr. 
Thomas G. Masaryk and Dr. Eduard Beneš, 
to help in gaining freedom for both Czechs 
and Slovaks languishing in the jail of na- 
tions, Austria-Hungary. 

The enslaved Slovak people at home could 
not manifest their political win. Hence, 
Stefanik turned toward the Slovaks who 
lived in America and who supported him 
morally, politically, and materially. 

In America, Stefanik worked to bring har- 
mony between the Czech and Slovak people, 
Representatives of the two groups met in 
Cleveland, October 25, 1915, and drafted a 
preliminary document setting forth certain 
aims of the two groups after the end of 
the war. In 1918, the document was re- 
vised after personal meetings with Dr. Mas- 
aryk and representatives of American Czechs 
and Slovaks, It became known as the Pitts- 
burgh pact, or the Slovak bill of rights, and 
was signed May 30 in Pittsburgh. It reads 
as follows: 

“The representatives of Slovak and Czech 
organizations in the United States, the Slo- 
vak League, the Czech National Federation, 
and the Czech Catholic Alliance, discussed 
the Czech-Slovak question and our previous 
manifestoes as to a program, in the pres- 
ence of the President of the Czechoslovak 
National Council, whereupon the following 
agreement was reached: 

“We approve a political program aiming 
to unite the Czechs and Slovaks into an 
independent state comprising the Czech 
lands and Slovakia. 

“Slovakia shall have its own administra- 
tion, its own parliament, and its own courts, 

“The Slovak language shall be the official 
language in schools, in governmental offices, 
and in public life generally. 

“The Czech-Slovak state shall be a re- 
public; its constitution shall be democratic, 

“The organizations of the cooperation of 
the Czechs and Slovaks in the United States 
shall be broadened and adapted by mutual 
consent as necessity and changing conditions 
shall require. 

“Detailed regulations concerning the es- 
tablishment of the Czech-Slovak state are 
left to the liberated Czechs and Slovaks and 
their legal representatives.” 

This pact was ratified by the parliament 
at Prague on November 12, 1918, and signed 
by Masaryk again, this time as President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Both the Cleveland and the Pittsburgh 
agreements, which speak for themselves, were 
designed to be the cornerstone of Czecho- 
slovakia, and they hastened recognition of 
the state by President Woodrow Wilson. Un- 
fortunately, once the nation was created, 
the agreements seem to have been forgot- 
ten. The consequence of such an ill-advised 
internal policy in Czechoslovakia was an 
invitation to foreign interference in Czecho- 
slovakian affairs, which, in 1938, shook the 
very foundations of the Republic. Only then, 
when it was late, did the spokesmen for the 
Czech people begin to seriously ponder even- 
tual application of the Pittsburgh agreement 
for Slovakia and as a result an act of 1938 
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provided for autonomy of Slovakia in an 
hour when Eduard Beneš had to surrender 
to Hitler the Czech borderland and its forti- 
fications and when Beneš himself ceased to 
direct the destinies of his own people. 

But Gen. Milan Rastislav Stefanik, antic- 
ipating the fate of the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh agreements, tried to have the rights 
of his Slovak people guaranteed at the peace 
conference in Paris. According to Col. 
Stephen Bonsal, Stefanik spoke to Colonel 
House and later with President Wilson and 
after much pressure had been exerted by 
the American delegation, General Stefanik 
agreed to the plan of a Czechoslovakia fed- 
eration although he admitted he had mis- 
givings. However, if the arrangement was 
regarded as a trial marriage from which 
the Slovaks could withdraw if their fears 
were realized, he would go along. 

During this period, General Stefanik re- 
ceived the following assurance from Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

“I must concentrate on the covenant, for 
unless we secure it there will be no tribunal 
before which we can bring for rectification 
any mistakes or any inequalities in the 
treaty that may be revealed when it is put 
into practice. I ask you not to insist upon 
these changes or upon this change now; such 
insistence would complicate a situation 
which is already quite difficult. On the other 
hand, I give you my word that when the 
League convenes in November, I will bring 
your grievances before it, and I have no 
doubt they will be promptly remedied and 
a better settlement arrived at.” 

As first Minister of National Defense dur- 
ing the early days of the existence of Czecho- 
slovakia, General Stefanik lived far from his 
homeland. He organized and led the Slovak 
and Czech legions fighting on our side in 
Russia and Siberia. When the Bolshevik 
revolution broke out in Russia, Stefanik be- 
came an avowed enemy of the Communists 
and by his leadership prevented the outbreak 
of any greater sympathies in his army for 
the Bolsheviks. When he left Russia in 
February 1919, he immediately cabled a 
warning to his own Government in Prague 
as follows: “Bolshevism is not only a philo- 
sophical orientation, but it is also a mani- 
festation of sickness and an apocalyptical 
chaos to brutally express the lowest instincts. 
Democracy must fight this movement. To 
fraternize with bolshevism would be tan- 
tamount to abandon the road of honor and 
sound reason. I speak to you from the bot- 
tom of my soul: The fight against bolshe- 
vism must prevail in all the expressions of 
our policy. Let us act energetically so long 
as there is time to do so. If we will not act, 
bolshevism will change small nations into 
weak nations and finally into nations in 
decay.” 

On May 4, 1919, Gen. Milan Rastislav 
Stefanik flew to his native Slovakia from 
Italy. Why, as Minister of National Defense, 
Stefanik did not first stop in Prague remains 
an open question. Instead he went first 
to the capital of Slovakia, Bratislava. A 
huge crowd, including his mother, awaited 
him at the airport of Vajnory, within sight 
of liberated Bratislava. But the plane sud- 
denly burst into flames and crashed to the 
ground. The exact cause of the crash was 
never officially determined. 

Thus Stefanik tragically died, but his un- 
finished work remained. Stefanik continues 
to live in the hearts of freedom-loving 
Slovaks everywhere, today more than ever 
before when thousands of Slovaks languish 
in Communist jails and concentration camps. 
He continues to live in the hearts and minds 
of courageous fighters for Slovak freedom 
who, at home, in the forest abroad, or in 
exile, try to finish the work of Gen. Milan 
Rastislav Stefanik. 

I wish to pay tribute to General Stefanik 
on the anniversary of his tragic death and 
to assure his people that the United States 
has not forgotten their free hopes and their 


present sufferings under the iron heel of the 
Communists. The United States has the 
greatest respect for their hopes and aspira- 
tions toward freedom and self-determina- 
tion and we will help them, in common with 
all enslaved peoples, to secure their own 
rights and democratic processes in due time, 


Senator Humphrey and Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the.Appendix of the Recorp 
a series of outstanding addresses deliv- 
ered by our colleague the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
broadcast by a network of radio stations 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, under the sponsorship of the 
Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I 

Increasing concern is being felt over a 
very disturbing decline in our farm economy 
throughout the Nation, as well as, of course, 
in Minnesota. Recently the U. S. News & 
World Report, in one of its feature articles, 
agrees that farmers are caught in a price 
squeeze. It backs up its conclusion of a 
farm recession already underway with figures 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
showing that the farm share of national in- 
come has fallen below 1932. In 1932, the 
farmers’ share of the national income was 
7.3 percent. By 1946 that share had risen to 
10.8 percent. But for 1953, it is now esti- 
mated to be only 6.5 percent. Now, these 
are warnings that must be heeded if we are 
to avert the kind of collapse that has plunged 
us into past depressions. 

In an effort to bolster the economic Cli- 
mate for agriculture, I have introduced a 
bill to extend mandatory farm-price sup- 
ports and the use of the present dual-parity 
formula through 1957. My bill would also 
establish the price support level at 90 to 
100 percent of parity fair return standard. 
My proposal would add flaxseed, soybeans, 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums to the 
list of storable commodities given manda- 
tory support at those levels of 90 to 100 per- 
cent. And it would make mandatory the 
support of dairy products, cattle, hogs, poul- 
try, and eggs at 90 percent of parity. 

Now, because all of us want to see food 
used and not wasted, I have suggested sev- 
eral alternative methods for supporting such 
perishable commodities, without penalizing 
the consumer by withholding such commod- 
ities from useful human consumption, and 
without risking very heavy waste. My sug- 
gestions along this line include further con- 
sideration of compensatory payments, These 
payments are used very successfully in the 
Sugar Act. Also, I've mentioned the expan- 
sion of our school-lunch program, a tried and 
tested program for the use of surplus com- 
modities. I further suggested new methods 
of more liberal credit for livestock producers 
to permit more orderly marketing, recon- 
sideration also of the domestic-food allot- 
ment plan. Now, this was proposed in 1948, 
by Senator Arken, for low-income families, 
and, as you know, it was used during the 
depression years very successfully. 
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Another point that I have emphasized for 
our perishable commodities and our storable 
ones, also, is the development of interna- 
tional program for making food supplies 
available where they are most needed in the 
world. Finally, the use of our abundant 
production as a diplomatic and humani- 
tarian weapon, I think it’s very, very im- 
portant that we look upon our: agricultural 
economy as one of our secret weapons in 
this great struggle that goes on in the world. 
We ought not to be talking in terms of how 
we limit production, but, better, how we can 
use production that is ours in such abun- 
dance. 

We have an annual population increase in 
this Nation of over 2½ million persons per 
year, or 7,400 persons every single week. Now 
that should tell us that when we have only 
so much land that can be used for food-pro- 
duction purposes, that our job is to get bal- 
anced production and adequate and full use 
of that which comes from our farms. 

And, particularly is this true when you 
think of the world in which we live, where 
a good proportion of the people in the world 
today are living on a subsistence diet—in 
fact, many of them on a diet below sub- 
sistence. And yet, here we in the United 
States are talking about the so-called un- 
manageable surplus. Our job is one of dis- 
tribution, and this distribution problem can 
best be met by farmers and their Govern- 
ment working together in a cooperative pro- 
gram, and by having great international pro- 
grams that will channel into the trade areas 
of the world the so-called surplus food that 
we have, so that people everywhere may 
enjoy the benefits of America’s greatest asset, 
its food from its marvelous farms, 


Ir 


The battle over farm price-support legis- 
lation has not only been going on down here 
in Washington, but, recently, it was trans- 
planted out into Minnesota, and I am sorry 
to say that the Minnesota Employers’ Associ- 
ation seems to be alining itself with the foes 
of farm price supports. They let themselves 
become a sounding board for a partisan po- 
litical attack at their recent annual meeting. 
This was a political attack, not only upon 
me, but a political attack upon the mandate 
of the Minnesota Legislature which, only re- 
cently, by firm resolution asked for a more 
effective farm price-support program, 

The Minnesota Employers’ Association im- 
ported as their guest speaker Congressman 
RICHARD M. Simpson, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the powerful Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. I think it’s 
well that we should ask just who is this man 
who professes to speak for the new adminis- 
tration on farm policy, and who invades our 
State trying to tell Minnesota farmers that 
they are all wrong, and that the entire Min- 
nesota State Legislature is all wrong, and 
that Senator HUMPHREY is all wrong—in fact, 
anyone who supports an effective price-sup- 
port program for agricultural commodities is 
all wrong. 

Now, what has been this Congressman’s 
record in regard to agriculture? Now, just 
listen to this, Here is the record of the 
guest speaker, Congressman RICHARD M. 
Srmupson. who addressed the Minnesota Em- 
ployers’ Association, He voted against the 
law that we now have providing for 90 per- 
cent of parity at least through the next year. 
He voted against extending price supports 
to cover perishable commodities. He voted 
against price supports, for example, for wool, 
He voted against restoring grain storage au- 
thority to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. He voted against increasing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s borrowing au- 
thority to carry out effective price-support 
programs. But at least Congressman SIMP- 
son has been consistent. He's been against 
all the farm programs, He's voted con- 
sistently to reduce conservation funds. He 
voted for every attempt to curtail and 
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cripple the Department of Agriculture’s, 
services. Why, he even voted to curtail the 
school-lunch program. And, during his 
years in Congress, he has had 38 opportu- 
nities to vote favorably for the REA cooper- 
atives. But what has been his record? 
He voted 31 times against the REA and was 
absent for the other 7. You know it would 
have been much better for REA if he had 
been absent much more often. 

Now, that’s the kind of man that the Min- 
nesota Employers’ Association imports into 
our State to say that my farm views are all 
wrong, and that the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature's resolution is all wrong, and that 
there's nothing for farmers to be concerned 
about, and that anybody who disagrees with 
him or his views is a left winger. 

Now, my first battle here in the Senate 
on farm policy happened to be with Sen- 
ator STYLES Brinces, of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, and President pro tempore of the 
Senate. Senator Brinces let the cat out of 
the bag in that fight on the Senate floor, 
trying to set the stage for weaseling out of 
campaign pledges and turning back to the 
low-parity, sliding-scale philosophy of dog- 
eat-dog, or just starve out the little fellow. 
Now, just what is the record of Mr. BRIDGES? 
I checked it up the other day, after that 
debate we had on farm policy, and I find 
that it’s a very interesting record. He, too, 
has consistently voted against the farmer. 
He voted against the Agricultural Act of 
1949, He twice voted against the Russell 
amendment to establish 90 percent parity 
price supports for basic agricultural com- 
modities. -He voted in favor of the Williams 
amendment to kill the 90 percent price sup- 
port program, even after it was already in 
law. His record is just as bad on other 
farm measures. He has continuously fought 
conservation appropriations. He voted to 
cut down crop insurance funds. He voted 
against the grain storage authority. Why, 
he even voted against Commodity Credit bor- 
rowing authority. And he has never voted 
for a measure wanted by the REA cooper- 
atives. He has had 21 opportunities to be 
of help to REA’s, but was absent twice, and 
he voted against the REA farmer interests 
on the other 19 times. 

Now, I want Minnesota farmers to know 
about these men and the influences they rep- 
resent. Frankly, I feel somewhat honored 
that they have seen fit to personally attack 
me and the policies for which I stand and 
you stand. I want farmers to be on guard 
against them. I want farmers to under- 
stand that there’s more than just politics 
behind the attacks made against me ever 
since I have spoken out vigorously for the 
continuing high-level price supports. 
Frankly, it's the big financial interests at 
work—the Wall Street farmers at work— 
trying to rewrite our farm policies just to 
suit themselves. 

m 

At the beginning of his broadcast, Sen- 
ator HumpHrey was asked what was the 
meaning of parity ratio on farm prod- 
ucts. The Senator answered: 

“Parity ratio is a term that compares the 
prices that farmers pay for things that they 
need as compared to prices that farmers re- 
ceive for things that they sell. In other 
words, what you're really seeing here is that 
the overhead costs of operating a farm are 
continuing to remain at a high level, but 
the prices that the farmer receives for his 
commodities are beginning to go down. Now, 
the recent report on national income that 
came out just this last week for last year, 
shows that every segment of the American 
economy, except agriculture, had greater in- 
come, and the farmer not only had less gross 
income last year, but his net income was 
way down. Now, this is a very serious mat- 
ter, because every American knows—whether 
he is a businessman, or whether he is a fac- 
tory worker, or a school teacher, or a lawyer, 


or a doctor—that the prosperity of the Amer- 
ican economy is pretty well based upon the 
land, and upon the production from the land, 
namely the farmer. Now, we have witnessed 
in the economic history of this country one 
depression after another that was born on 
the farm, and I say there is no more start- 
ling development today in the American eco- 
nomic picture than the constantly declining 
farm prices, and something just has to be 
done about it, and it must be done quickly.” 

Question. “Does the present farm law, 
now on the books, provide authority for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to stop this down 
trend?” 

Answer. “Yes; it does. The Agricultural 
Act of 1949 has two features to it that I 
think ought to be pretty clear in the public 
mind. One is a mandatory price-support 
program for what we call ‘certain storable 
products.’ That's wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
tobacco. Now, there is no discretion left to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He has to sup- 
port the prices on those commodities at 90 
percent of parity. New, price supports are 
accomplished under crop loans and under 
Commodity Credit purchases, and a number 
of other devices. That's all as a matter of 
regulating the market so that the farmer is 
not victimized by a depressed market. He 
can hold his crop, in other words, for orderly 
marketing, and thereby be able to get a fair 
price. And, that's all that parity means—is 
a fair price. It doesn’t mean an exorbitant 
price—a fair price. 

“Now the other part of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 provides the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with what we call discretionary au- 
thority—to put price supports anywhere from 
zero to 90 percent on any and all commodi- 
ties. That includes everything like hogs and 
livestock, It includes the oats and barley 
and soybeans and flax—any commodity that 
you can think of.” 

Question. “Does this include, Senator, per- 
ishable commodities?” 

Answer. “Yes; it does, from zero to 90 per- 
cent. But, I want to make it quite clear 
there are no mandatory price supports there 
except on butterfat, and that’s from 75 to 
90 percent. Now, if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has the will and the determination to 
do something about these matters, he has 
the authority to do it, and I must say now 
that my complaint with Secretary Benson, 
the present Secretary of Agriculture, is that 
he continues to talk about doing something, 
but nothing is being done. In other words, 
we are being told, ‘Don’t get panicky’—the 
farmer is being told. He was asked the other 
day not to have undue pessimism. Two 
weeks ago, he was told to engage in orderly 
marketing. All of this is just talk. We know 
from practical experience that when the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture announces that he is 
going to support the price of a particular 
commodity that the market firms up right 
away.” 

Question. “Senator, have you had any di- 
rect contact with your farmers at home, 
have youl spoken with any of them personally 
in recent weeks, or have you been on the 
phone with any of them, to know how they 
actually feel about their prices?” 

Answer. “Well, I can assure you that I’m 
getting hundreds and hundreds of letters 
and telegrams from our farm people back 
home. About 3 weeks ago, I addressed a very 
large gathering of farmers down at Luverne, 
Minn.—a month ago, up at Foley, Minn. 
And, I haye met many of our farm people in 
my visits back to the home State. And, 
without exception, regardless of politics or 
anything else, they are all deeply concerned 
about these declining farm prices, and 
bankers are concerned. The Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association had a meeting here in 
Washington only recently. In my visits with 
them, they were very concerned because the 
farmers are having to sell their livestock 
prematurely in order to meet their notes. 
And, the more that they sell, the worse that 
the price becomes.” 
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“Now, this is just one way to provide a de- 
pression for the country, and I submit that 
it is the duty—it is the obligation—of the 
Administration, of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to announce price support programs 
and other agricultural policies that will 
stop this disastrous decline. Now, make no 
mistake about it—livestock prices have gone 
down 10 percent in one month. They've 
gone 20 percent in 2 months, and farm 
prices in the main are way below what you 
may call a full parity. In other words, the 
farmer is beginning to lose money. And, 
many of them are losing a great deal of 
money. And this translates itself into busi- 
ness trouble on Main Street and ultimately 
into the factory. 

“Now, I think that’s about as much as we 
need to concentrate upon, except to say that 
I have steadfastly stood for a price-support 
program that was in balance. In other words, 
if you're going to have mandatory price sup- 
ports on grains, such as cotton and wheat, 
you ought to include other grains. For 
example, our oats market in Minnesota is 
severely depressed, and barley and rye. 
These are products that we produce in 
abundance. And you must have price sup- 
ports on perishable commodities, and we can 
do this. 

“Now, this is no subsidy. It's no bonanza 
for some particular group. As a matter of 
fact, a firm price program in agriculture is 
the only way that an economy such as we 
have out in Minnesota can have any dur- 
ability or any prosperity. And, anyone that 
talks about this as being socialism or sub- 
sidy, is Just not knowing the facts. The 
truth of the situation is that an agricultural 
program is as fundamental to the security of 
this Nation as a military defense program, 
You cannot keep a nation strong without 
food and fiber, and the American farmer can- 
not be expected to produce food and fiber 
unless he is going to be at least rewarded for 
his efforts.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement which I have prepared per- 
taining to Polish Constitution Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 
ON POLISH CONSTITUTION Day 

Today we have the solemn responsibility 
of memorializing the Constitution of Poland 
which was promulgated 162 years ago, on 
May 3, 1791. This historic document has 
been acclaimed by parliamentarians as one 
of the world’s greatest contributions toward 
conservatism. It was the work of enthu- 
siastic and enlightened patriots who, having 
sensed the many defects in Poland’s auto- 
cratic form of government, turned to the 
West for inspiration and guidance, The or- 
dered liberty which they found in England 
and the new concept of the natural rights of 
man which they saw incorporated in our own 
Constitution provided a pattern for the new 
Polish Constitution. The primary postulate 
of this constitution was that all power in 
civil society should be derived from the will 
of the people. As a corollary to this, the 
powers of the king and of the nobles were 
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to be restricted and the rights of the towns- 
men, and even the serfs, were to be in a 
measure recognized and safeguarded. 

Such reyolutionary concepts on the part 
of a neighboring state could not be tolerated 
by the arrogant Catherine, Empress of Rus- 
sia. That brief incandescent moment of 
history during which the Poles dreamed of 
establishing an enlightened modern state 
upon the foundations of their ancient em- 
pire was brought to an abrupt end by the 
invasion of Catherine’s armies leagued with 
Prussian might. Overrun and conquered, 
Poland was partitioned for the second time 
in 1793 (the first partition having taken 
place in 1772). An uprising against the de- 
spoilers, led by General Kosciusko, a hero 
of the American Revolution, was suppressed, 
and in 1795 the third partition of Poland 
took place. This time Austria also shared 
in the spoils: The partition was in fact an 
annihilation. A secret agreement was 
reached among the victors to abolish every- 
thing that might even recall the existence 
of a Polish kingdom. How futile such an 
agreement would prove has been demon- 
strated by history. 

The successful renaissance of the Polish 
state after World War I, and the fierce re- 
sistance of the Poles to the Nazi terror dur- 
ing World War II bear witness to the patri- 
otic fervor of her people and their will to 
survive. We all know the story of the siege 
of Warsaw, the ensuing deportation and ex- 
termination of large segments of the popu- 
lation, and the valorous action of the sur- 
vivors, who fought side by side with our 
allies on every battlefront of the world. 
Surely Poland has earned the right to exist, 
but what is the status of that unhappy land 
today? Instead of a free and independent 
nation, Poland is the captive of her archfoe 
Russia, Forty-six percent of her territory 
has been lost to Russia, and in the remain- 
ing portion the right of self-determination, 
envisaged in the Potsdam agreement, has 
been denied her. In the fraudulent elec- 
tions held on January 19, 1947, Soviet agents 
terrorized the people and seized the reins 
of government. Today Polish culture and 
institutions are being sovietized, and those 
who resist are arrested and deported, 

Loyal American citizens of Polish ances- 
try, many of whom the State of Maryland 
proudly claims, are grieved beyond words at 
the fate of Poland. “What can we do,” 
they ask themselves, “to keep the flame of 
resistance burning without jeopardizing the 
lives of our friends behind the Iron Cur- 
tain?” The answer is hard to come by. It 
has puzzled our ablest statesmen. A gleam 
of encouragement may, however, be found 
in the fact that President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration has proclaimed the hope that 
the satellite nations may again enjoy free- 
dom and independence. Let us then assure 
the people of Poland of our sympathy and 
of our desire to bring the President’s hope 
to speedy fruition. 


Statement on Academic Freedom Adopted 
by the All-Campus Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by request, I am extending my remarks 


to include the statement on academic 
freedom based on the Oberlin state- 
ment—adopted by the All-Campus Civil 
Liberties Committee of the University of 
Chicago, as follows: 


Academic freedom is the liberty to ex- 
amine, to discuss, and to evaluate phe- 
nomena in all fields of learning, subject only 
to the generally accepted criteria of con- 
scientious scholarship. It is a freedom which 
is derived from the very nature of the demo- 
cratic society within which our academic 
community exists. Times of crisis present 
sharp challenges to the professed values of 
a democratic society. At such times it is 
tempting to measure all things by the rough 
standards of unity, loyalty, and orthodoxy. 
The inevitable tendency is to restrict such 
fundamentals of democracy as discussion and 
debate, and even to make divergence of opin- 
ion appear dangerous. 

Universities and colleges are particularly 
vulnerable at such times because their op- 
erational code is predicated on the assump- 
tion that fallible men can serve truth and 
knowledge best by ceaseless questioning and 
the free exchange of ideas. Our hope of 
transcending our present and partial insights 
depends in large measure upon maintaining 
in these communities of scholars the free- 
dom to pursue their studies wherever the 
truth, as they see it, may lead them. And 
when their experiments and scholarly studies 
lead to conclusions which are contrary to 
accepted beliefs, their right to hold and to 
teach these conclusions should not be ques- 
tioned, their arguments should not be met 
by coercion or by dismissal of the scholar 
from the academic community, but by su- 
perior evidence and cogent reasoning on the 
part of those who hold contrary views. 

This does not mean that academic free- 
dom is license or that the teacher is with- 
out responsibilities. His freedom is bounded 
by the recognized standards of his profes- 
sion. He is not free to distort, to insist upon 
the acceptance of his beliefs as absolute 
truth, to refuse criticism of his own beliefs, 
or to disparage the reason and conscience 
of his fellow scholars. True scholarship 
demands complete integrity. 

Free and responsible inquiry is essential 
if scholarship. as we have understood it is to 
continue, The hope of progress and security 
for any society lies in encouraging diversity 
of opinion and the free examination of ideas 
rather than blind conformity or suppression. 
A college or university, above all, must be a 
place in which the validity of ideas, new 
and old, is examined critically. The gains 
from this careful evaluation of ideas accrue 
to the whole society. 

Academic freedom, like freedom itself, 
must be continually reasserted. The present 
attacks on academic freedom are not with- 
out precedent. Nevertheless, they must 
not be underestimated. They have drawn 
strength from the emotional tensions aris- 
ing out of political controversy. A defénse 
of academic freedom now is a defense of the 
dignity of the human mind and spirit. To 
affirm the ideals of academic freedom is to 
affirm the fundamentals of the democratic 
process itself. 

The All-Campus Civil Liberties Committee 
regards all forms of interference with intel- 
lectual freedom, discriminatory loyalty oaths, 
censorship, and other restrictions of free 
speech and thought as inimical to the demo- 
cratic way of life. From the beginning the 
University of Chicago has fostered and de- 
fended intellectual freedom, On the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus not only are all 
inquiry, all opinions, and all expression per- 
missible but wide diversity of scholarly opin- 
ion is encouraged. We, the All-Campus 
Civil Liberties Committee, urge a strong 
and uncompromising defense of intellectual 
freedom, 
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‘Address by the Honorable Landon Wyatt 
Before Virginia State Chamber of Com- 


merce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp remarks made by 
the Honorable Landon Wyatt, of Dan- 
ville, Va., at the congressional meeting 
of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, held in Washington on April 28. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, distinguished guest, mem- 
bers of the State chamber, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, may I extend to you a most hearty 
welcome. You pay us a genuine honor by 
your presence. As chairman of the national 
affairs committee of the State Chamber of 
Commerce of Virginia, we were appointed 
by the distinguished past president, Wert 
Faulkner, to act as liaison, representing 
business, on the one hand, and you, our 
representatives in the Congress, on the other, 
We are conscious of the fact that the admin- 
istration here in Washington has.challenged 
the business world by the appointment of 
experienced and proven successful business- 
men to important places in the National 
Government. 

We, in Virginia, are justly proud of the 
record of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, and we stand ready to support 
them in their determined effort to meet the 
challenge to reduce the cost of Government, 
to spend what is necessary and no more, to 
meet proven needs, to reduce the tax bur- 
den if and when the budget is balanced, to 
encourage private enterprise system of eco- 
nomics—we pledge you our full and complete 
support to that end. The purpose of this 
meeting is to give you that assurance, and 
to further assure you that we do not now, 
and will not in the future become a pressure- 
group with selfish motives, but will try as 
best we can to give you the benefit of our 
best judgment and information as to what 
is to the best interest of the State and 
Nation, 

This committee is composed of 37 repre- 
sentative businessmen that are pledged to 
be at your service, if called on to interpret 
to you the best information we have and 
can gather from the most reliable sources 
available to help you if we can to pass as few 
laws as possible, to abolish as many as you 
can with safety, and to repeal or modify 
those that are not necessary, with the re- 
newed vision that the least governed is the 
best governed. 


Defalcation in Federal Credit Union 
in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, within the past several weeks, it 
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has been revealed that many hundreds 
of Federal employees in the Baltimore, 
Md., area will lose sizable sums of money 
which had been placed on deposit with 
the Federal Credit Union of the Social 
Security Administration. This situation 
results from the embezzlement of ap- 
proximately $340,000, by an employee of 
the credit union. 

The culprit in this matter was, on 
Friday, sentenced to 5 years in a Federal 
prison and fined $5,000.00. However, 
this action does not restore the savings 
of many loyal and conscientious civil 
servants, which have been accumulated 
through years of personal sacrifice. I 
need not emphasize the fact that this 
money principally represents the col- 
lective savings of low-salaried employees, 
who placed their funds on deposit with 
the credit union in anticipation of fu- 
ture hardships and necessities. 

True, some of the missing funds have 
been located, and it would appear that 
the members of the credit union will 
eventually receive approximately 60 
cents on a dollar. Doubtless, there are 
many other Federal credit unions 
throughout the country whose members 
have deposited their hard-earned money 
in trust and good-faith, but without 
any measure of protection from losses 
of this nature. 

I therefore urge that the Congress give 
serious consideration to the possibility of 
expanding the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation to 
provide protection of Federal Credit 
Union deposits. It is my deep conviction 
that Government employees are entitled 
to this protection, and the current situa- 
tion in Baltimore clearly indicates that 
a guarantee by the FDIC, or some other 
Federal protection, is fully warranted. 

Mr. President, in this regard, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp news clippings relating to 
this problem. 

There being no objection, the clippings 
were ordered to be print od in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) News-Post of 
May 2, 1953] 
Two HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS MISSING IN RINGROSE CASE 

Nearly a quarter of a million dollars stolen 
by Mrs. Naomi Hartman Ringrose from the 
assets of the local Federal employees’ credit 
union is unaccounted for, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is seeking the miss- 
ing funds, the News-Post learned Saturday. 

FBI agents are checking safe-deposit boxes 
in scores of banks, but admittedly the hunt 
is a difficult one—particularly if the boxes 
were rented under a series of false names. 

Assistant United States Attorney James 
Murphy, who prosecuted the case of Mrs. 
Ringrose in Federal Court, said Saturday 
that audits of the credit union's accounts 
show that a total of about $340,000 was 
missing. 

Of that sum, he said, the FBI by intensive 
investigation extending back to 1945, has 
been able to account for about $125,000. 

That leaves approximatley $215,000 which 
cannot be accounted for. 

During the trial Mr. Murphy asked Mrs. 
Ringrose on the witness stand if she had 
any safe deposit boxes. 

She said she had none. 

Mr. Murphy said Saturday that the FBI 
had suggested he ask the question in the 
hope that the hiding place of the missing 
$215,000 might be disclosed. 


At her trial Mrs, Ringrose entered pleas of 
guilty to charges of embezzlement and of 
falsifying records of the credit union with 
intent to defraud, and was sentenced to 5 
years in Federal prison and was fined $5,000 
and costs by Judge W. Calvin Chesnut. 

Discovery of the missing funds would go a 
long way toward reducing the losses of share- 
holders in the employees’ credit union. 

As manager of the credit union, Mrs. Ring- 
rose was bonded for $75,000, and that sum 
will be applied to reduce losses. In addition, 
the bulk of her tangible assets have been 
turned over to the credit union for liquida- 
tion and application to losses. 

These assets include her $60,000 home 
(mortgaged for $18,000), in the 4200 block 
North Charles Street, Guilford; her Cadillac 
car, and her beauty shop in University Park- 
way, which already has been sold. 

During the trial Friday, Judge Chesnut 
commended Mrs. Ringrose’s attorney, ex- 
Judge Joseph Sherbow, for turning over the 
defendant's assets to the credit union for 
reduction of losses of shareholders, Judge 
Chesnut remarked that Mr. Sherbow's con- 
duct was “the only good thing I can find 
in this case,” 

Mrs. Ringrose’s husband, Albert Ringrose, 
described by defense attorney Sherbow as a 
sufferer from heart disease, almost collapsed 
at the time she was sentenced and later did 
collapse. 

He was treated at the Federal building by 
a Navy doctor, then was placed in a wheel- 
chair and was taken home. His condition 
Saturday was said to be improving. 

Federal authorities are contemplating no 
action against Ringrose. Assistant United 
States Attorney Murphy said Ringrose ap- 
parently knew nothing of his wife’s defalca- 
tions and “thought she was the most suc- 
cessful businesswoman in the United States.” 

The FBI, Mr. Murphy said, will push its 
search for safe deposit boxes in which the 
stolen funds may be kept. The prosecutor 
said: 

“The FBI agents are like the Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Police, you know. They 
always get their man, or woman.” 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of May 2, 
1953] 
Mrs. RINGROSE GIVEN 5 YEARS IN CREDIT 
UNION SHORTAGE 


Mrs. Naomi Hartman Ringrose, involved in 
a $340,000 shortage which Judge W. Calvin 
Chesnut called a financial catastrophe, yes- 
terday was sentenced to 5 years in a Federal 
prison and fined $5,000. 

Mrs. Ringrose, 45-year-old mother of one 
son, who lived lavishly in a North Charles 
Street mansion, admitted embezzling funds 
from the Baltimore Federal Credit Union 
of the Social Security Administration, which 
she managed for a number of years. 


MACHINE AGE A FACTOR 

Federal examiners attributed the failure to 
uncover the $340,000 shortage to the machine 
age, saying that it would have been impos- 
sible for Mrs. Ringrose to conceal the mam- 
moth embezzlement using handwritten rec- 
ords. 

However, the examiners said the basic 
fault was not in the business machine used 
to keep records of deposits and loans in the 
credit union, but in the operator. 

The defendant's husband collapsed after 
the sentence was imposed and he had to be 
removed from the Post Office Building in a 
wheel chair. It was disclosed that he has 
been suffering from a heart ailment in re- 
cent years. 

FALSE ENTRIES ALLEGED 

The two-count information to which Mrs. 
Ringrose pleaded guilty accused her of em- 
bezzling more than $35,000, and of making 
false entries to show a credit balance of 
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$285,040, in the union, when the actual 
credit balance was $667,014. 

James B. Murphy, assistant United States 
attorney, said the difference in the latter 
two figures, less about $45,000 in dividend 
credits, represents a shortage in credit-union 
funds of about $340,000, which apparently 
has been embezzled. 

Mrs. Ringrose, who took the witness stand 
briefly in a courtroom packed with Social 
Security workers, told the judge that her 
pilfering began in 1945 when a $60 error was 
not detected. 

BECAME A MANIA 

She said she started taking small amounts 
at first because she needed the money, but 
as time went on, it sort of became a mania, 

Asked by her counsel, former Judge Jo- 
seph Sherbow, whether she had embezzled 
as much as $340,000, Mrs. Ringrose replied: 

“I couldn't possibly have been involved in 
that much. It was impossible.” 

She admitted that she took substantial 
sums at times, and said much of the money 
went toward the purchase of clothing and 
furniture, including $400 for a suit and 
$2,000 for a mink cape she said she bought 
when the price of mink was low. 


OTHER INTERESTS CITED 


Mr. Sherbow disclose that Mrs. Ringrose 
earned $2,400 a year as manager of the credit 
union, but that she also operated a beauty 
shop, sold insurance, and had an interest in 
a restaurant. 

In 1940, it was disclosed, she and her hus- 
band bought a $6,000 home in Northwood, 
later sold it at a profit of $12,000, and then 
purchased a home in the 4200 block North 
Charles street for 640,000. 

The house has about 14 rooms, 3 or 4 baths, 
and a similar number of powder rooms, Mr. 
Murphy told the judge. 

Judge Chesnut inquired at length of exam- 
iners and officials of the credit union as to 
how the shortage could be accumulated with- 
out detection. 

“CORRECTION KEY” USED 

John T. P. Davis, examiner who was re- 
sponsible for discovering the shortage, said 
the defendant made use of a “correction key” 
on the business machine to avoid making 
tallies in the cash-register section. 

He said the defendant also kept aside in 
a place known only to her hundreds of ledger 
cards of large but inactive accounts, thus 
hiding cash credits that made up most of the 
difference between the balance she reported 
and the actual balance. 

Marion R. Malone, president of the credit 
union, told the judge that he trusted Mrs. 
Ringrose to the point where “I believe I would 
stake my life on her honesty.” 

He told the judge he did not know she 
was living in a large mansion or that she was 
spending money lavishly, explaining that 
even if he had, he would have attributed her 
free spending to the fact that she had other 
sources of income. 

Mr. Malone said he believed that share- 
holders in the credit union would lose about 
40 percent of their deposits. 


CONSENTED TO RECEIVERSHIP 


Mr. Sherbow told the court that as soon 
as he learned of the shortage, he consented 
to receivership action being filed against 
Mrs. Ringrose, and all of her assets have been 
turned over to the union. 

I‘ has been estimated that the assets will 
net the credit union about $75,000. The 
woman also was bonded in the amount of 
$75,000. 

Among her assets already recovered are a 
Cadillac, which Mrs. Ringrose said she did 
not drive; the beauty shop business, fur 
coats, jewelry, and other personal belong- 
ings and house furnishings, including an 
electric organ. 

Judge Chesnut, in imposing sentence, com- 
mented that “counsel for the defendant 
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acted wisely and considerately” in assisting 
the credit union to recover some of its losses. 
Z. Townsend Parks, Jr., counsel for the credit 
union, was in court during the proceedings. 


Recognition of Venezuela’s Foreign Trade 
Philosophy Should Not Deny Us the 
Privilege of Caring for the Welfare of 
Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday one of the Nation’s oil publi- 
cations carried an article originating in 
Venezuela that merits the attention of 
every Member of Congress. It is based 
on what might be called “local opposi- 
tion” to H. R. 4294, a bill now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee— 
which would extend the Trade Agree- 
ments Act while imposing certain quota 
restrictions on oil imports. Here is one 
paragraph from the article: 

Columnist Julio Ramos in the newspaper 
El Universal said today: “Venezuela cannot 


permit its economy to be managed by United 
States Congressmen.” 


Senor Ramos indeed uses a direct, if 
misdirected, approach. It is about as 
logical an argument as the line followed 
by the father of young Tommy, a 10- 
year-old who delighted in trading toys 
with a young neighbor who was 5 years 
his junior. After the little fellow gave 
up a wagon for a broken drum, a new 
baseball glove for a whistle, and a flash- 
light for a handful of old marbles, his 
mother let it be known that no more toys 
were to be taken out of the house when 
Tommy was around, When Tommy’s 
father heard of the ban he very vehe- 
mently and vociferously asserted: 

I wish that that woman would stop inter- 
fering with my family’s affairs. 


Another paragraph in Thursday’s news 
story from Venezuela stated that an or- 
ganization known as the National Mer- 
chants Association warned that the 
country would not “hesitate to adopt 
special measures in the defense of na- 
tional interests, should circumstances so 
demand.” 

Whatever the “special measures” 
might be, I shall not venture to suggest, 
but obviously it is an implied threat that 
would have been better left unsaid. In 
all probability such statements are in- 
spired by corporations operating refin- 
eries in Venezuela, for surely the rational 
citizen of that country—recognizing 
Venezuela’s own foreign trade philos- 
ophy—would not deny us the privilege of 
caring for the welfare of our people. I 
would like every Member of Congress to 
acquaint himself with the manner in 
which our good neighbor in South Amer- 
ica conducts her world commerce, and 
for this reason I am inserting the fol- 
lowing excepts from Venezuela in the 
World Economy, published by the De- 


partment of Commerce, Office of Inter- 
national Trade: 

Venezuelan commercial policy in recent 
years has followed a general trend toward 
providing maximum encouragement to do- 
mestic agriculture and industry. * * A 
large portion of essential goods are imported 
duty-free and in addition products required 
for national development may be exonerated 
from duty under certain circumstances. In 
contrast with this liberal treatment for es- 
sential and non-competitive goods, Vene- 
zuela imposes very high duties on products 
similar to those domestically produced.” 

Before World War II import duties ac- 
counted for about 40 percent of all national 
revenue. Since the war they have declined 
in relative importance and currently account 
for only about 20 percent. This propor- 
tionate decline was due in part to the growth 
in protectionism—although the importation 
of duty-free goods continued, “the importa- 
tion of dutiable goods has tended to be fur- 
ther impeded.” 

In addition to import duties Venezuela 
imposes numerous other types of trade con- 
trols. On the import side they include im- 
port licensing requirements, “import quotas,” 
regulations requiring the purchase of speci- 
fied amounts of local products for each unit 
imported, import prohibitions, and quaran- 
tine laws. 


Those passages in quotation marks 
were emphasized by me for your particu- 
lar attention. 

There may be some among us who 
would condemn the Republic of Vene- 
zuela for the erection of trade barriers 
through these media of import duties, 
quotas, prohibitions, and whatever other 
devices are necessary for the protection 
of her own economy. I do not share 
this view. I believe that it is the solemn 
duty of Venezuela's government officials 
to concern themselves with the welfare 
of their people. By the same token I 
believe that it is incumbent upon this 
Congress to provide safeguards for the 
workers and industries of the United 
States. 

I hope that no one will lose sight of 
these factors in the consideration of 
H. R. 4294, and I am sure that no fair- 
minded citizen of Venezuela will object 
to our pursuing the principles adopted 
by the government of that great nation 
in the interests of her good citizens. 

We can no longer neglect our miners 
and railroaders who are out of work as 
a result of the disastrous policy that ad- 
mits unlimited quantities of foreign re- 
sidual oil into our coal markets, no more 
than Venezuela could afford to drop her 
import quotas on those products which 
would displace the results of the en- 
deavors of her own working populace. 


Some Problems in Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who voted for the first Social Security 
Act passed by Congress, I have been very 
much interested in the problems of our 
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older citizens. My own State of Ohio 
did considerable pioneering in this field. 
Ohio had passed an old-age-pension law 
before Congress passed such a law. 

Our colleague, the Honorable Cari T. 
Curtis, of Nebraska, has been a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee for 
several years and has been a close stu- 
dent of social security. At the begin- 
ning of the present session of Congress 
Mr. Curtis was appointed chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee to give special study of all 
phases of the social-security program of 
the country. As such chairman he has 
been doing very fine and constructive 
work. 

Mr. Curtis made a speech before the 
National Social Security Conference in 
Chicago on March 27, 1953, in which he 
outlined some of the problems that de- 
mand the attention of Congress. I wish 
to extend my remarks by including Mr. 
Curtis’ address. It is as follows: 


ADDRESS By HON. CARL T. Curtis, CONGRESS- 
MAN From NEBRASKA, CHAIRMAN, SOCIAL 
SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE, House WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, PRESENTED TO THE NA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY CONFERENCE, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., Manch 27, 1953 


I appreciate the opportunity to be here to 
discuss some of the problems in the field of 
social security, I want to make it clear that 
I appear here in my individual capacity, 
While I am chairman of a subcommittee 
dealing with the subject of social security, it 
is impossible for me to speak for the com- 
mittee. Whatever ultimate decisions are 
reached in this field will have to be deter- 
mined by the subcommittee, the full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the House of 
Representatives, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and the Senate as a whole, and it 
must also have the approval of the President 
of the United States, I hope that whatever 
action is finally agreed upon will also have 
the support of the vast majority of people 
back home who have given thought and at- 
tention and study to this problem. 

In appearing before this conference spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and a number of important related 
business groups, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that the Congress cannot delegate its 
legislative powers to this or any other group. 
The Constitution fixes the responsibility for 
legislation and legislative policy squarely 
upon the Congress, 

I am glad to have an opportunity to ap- 
pear before this conference. I recognize the 
prominence and ability of the people who are 
participating here today. I recognize the 
number and the influence of the people rep- 
resented by the participating sponsors. I 
am glad that you are asking questions, that 
you are challenging the status quo, and that 
you are giving so much of your time and 
attention to the many complex problems 
involved in this general field. I heartily 
endorse the fact that you are holding this 
conference. I hope it is but the beginning 
of a searching and intensive study of social 
security. I am not free to endorse your par- 
ticular approach, for that must be weighed 
and evaluated. I cannot, of course, endorse 
the answer or answers to these troublesome 
problems that you might bring in, for they 
are not known and those answers, too, must 
be weighed and evaluated. The committee 
hopes to proceed not only objectively but 
independently. All of your efforts and all of 
the studies and efforts of other groups, both 
similar and dissimilar, can make a distinct 
contribution that will enable the Congress 
to better meet and discharge its respon- 
sibility. 

The principal attention of the Subcom- 
mittee on Social Security will be directed to- 
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ward the old age and survivors’ insurance 
section and the old age assistance section of 
the social security law. It is definitely not 
our purpose to create fear in the minds of 
the worthy old people who are immediately 
affected by the decisions we make. Our ob- 
jective is to improve. I want to make it 
clear to the old people who are dependent 
on their social security checks that we do 
not propose to take those benefits away. 
This principle on which social security is 
based has been accepted by the American 
people. We want this problem to be met in 
a just and fair manner and we want to do it 
in the soundest and most businesslike way 
possible, to the end that this great economic 
system of ours, which is the envy of all the 
world, is not impaired. We seek to do jus- 
tice; we shall strive to act with responsibil- 
ity. 

The very size of our social security pro- 
gram makes it something that no responsible 
person can take for granted. We cannot dis- 
charge our public trust and blindly assume 
that everything is all right. We cannot as- 
sume that because a law is long and involved 
and complex that someone else will read it 
and that we will not need to be bothered. 
Because our social security program is such 
an important factor in the Government of 
the United States and because of its great 
impact upon our economy and upon the lives 
of men and women, it is imperative that we 
know what it is, what are its weaknesses, if 
any, and what should be done about those 
weaknesses, 

It is a multi-billion-dollar operation. The 
disbursements for activities in the field of 
social security constitutes one of the larger 
items in the budget of the United States 
for nondefense domestic programs. OASI 
costs may increase Curing the next 50 years, 
according to various estimates, by amounts 
ranging from 6 to 9 times the present level 
of disbursements. 

The matching of funds for old age assist- 
ance, as provided in section 1 of our Social 
Security Act, is one of the major budgetary 
problems of the States. The administration 
of that act has become one of the major 
functions of Government. 

About 90 million people have at one time 
or another paid OASI taxes. Perhaps about 
three-fifths of that number have paid to 
the extent that they feel they have certain 
rights in the program. This involves one 
of the basic problems with which we must 
deal. The law is clearly worded so as to 
deny the existence of a right to benefits. 
Yet, many of those who administer and 
many of those who legislate have carried on 
public education to the contrary. In the 
minds of millions of our citizens such a right 
does exist. Therefore, it must be objectively 
weighed and evaluated as a moral obliga- 
tion. 

This program is far-reaching. As pres- 
ently administered it is projected far into 
the future. Social security actuaries talk 
about the benefits, the cost and the coverage 
of the program in the year 2000. This means 
that we are now enacting legislation binding 
the citizens in the year 2000 as to how they 
shall meet their social obligations, how much 
they shall pay out in benefits, and how 
much taxes they shall pay. What would be 
our reaction if a similar undertaking had 
been started by the Congress of the United 
States shortly after the turn of the century? 
How would we react today if we were forced 
to honor today’s social obligations as deter- 
mined by the Congress of 50 years ago? The 
America of 2000 A. D. may be faced with this 
problem. 

There are certain questions that are as 
basic today as they were in 1935 when this 
program originated. Is OASI an insurance 
program? If so, shall it be operated on 
sound insurance principles? Is it a means 


whereby the individual citizen is compelled 
to buy an old-age annuity for himself? If 
so, who should pay the cost of that annuity? 

Is it a social system? Is its primary ob- 
jective to help our present generation of 
old people who can no longer produce and 
provide for themselves? Do we get into 
trouble when we have a mixture of a social 
program and an insurance program? 

Should an individual be led to believe 
that he is paying the cost of his own old- 
age insurance program if in reality he is 
not now or will not within the next 10 
years pay any substantial part of the cost 
of his benefits? Should the individual cit- 
izen, whether he be 65, 55, or 25, be told 
that his expected OASI benefit is some- 
thing that he had bought and paid for? 
What are the facts? - 

To what extent have the OASI benefi- 
ciaries paid for the benefits they are receiv- 
ing? Are there other individuals now past 
65 not receiving benefits who have paid 
more in total dollars than some who are 
receiving OASI benefits? 

What about the reserve in the OASI? 
Should there be one? If so, how large? 
How should it be managed? Is its existence 
conducive to deficit financing and Govern- 
ment spending? 

To what extent have the rank and file 
of the ultimate consumers paid the cost of 
social security up to date? 

What has been the relative impact of 
OASI and OAA on one State as compared 
with another State? On what basis are 10 
million older citizens denied OASI benefits? 
Is it because OASI is “bought and paid-for 
insurance”? Is it because the program is 
social? Is it on the basis of need? How 
much will this situation change in the next 
5 or 10 years? 

Should an individual be penalized for not 
quitting work when he reaches retirement 
age if such enforced idleness causes mental 
and physical deterioration for him? 

These are some basic questions to which 
we need answers. Here is another: Should 
we study our social-security problems in 
view of the long-range future or in view of 
the immediate future? We have approxi- 
mately 1344 million people in the country 
over 65. Ten million of those people do not 
draw old-age insurance benefits under our 
social-security law. Were Congress to pass 
universal coverage right now that act alone 
would increase the number of OASI ben- 
eficiaries some; but we would still have 9 
million people over 65 who would not be 
recipients of old-age insurance checks. 

In our basic consideration of social se- 
curity, can we ignore our present genera- 
tion of old people? Has Congress acted 
wisely and equitably by taxing our econ- 
omy for the retirement of present workers 
and by failing to extend comparable treat- 
ment to those already retired? 

Is our social-security program something 
for our youth or our present aged? If it is 
something to be built up for our youth when 
they are old, are we managing it with hon- 
esty, fidelity, and soundness? Will a contin- 
uation of the status quo be unfair to our 
young producers and taxpayers? Can the 
costs of OASI be borne by them together 
with all other costs of Government? 

Can we ignore the fact that our social- 
security system is political; that economic 
conditions, close political contests, the de- 
sire to obtain office and like political factors 
will not have its effect upon the entire fu- 
ture of the program for the aged? Did the 
average Member of Congress and the average 
person back home think that when OASI 
benefits were increased in 1950 and again 
in 1952 that such increase was for old peo- 
ple now or for someone who may retire 65 
years from now or both? Is it possible to 
establish some principles that will tend to 
reduce any unwholesome impact of the po- 
litical factors? 
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Truth and accuracy can stand the test of 
any honest investigation. Improvements can 
only come by making inquiry. Is our pres- 
ent program a financially sound insurance 
program? What are the criteria for a sound 
system with universal compulsory coverage? 
Is it a just and humane social program? Are 
there hidden costs in it? Are the real costs 
being deferred? Are some people receiving 
unconscionable windfalls? Are other worthy 
old people being denied justice? Can we 
successfully combine insurance principles 
and social objectives in OASI and at the same 
time adhere to commonly accepted standards 
of individual equity? 

What is the impact of the present sociale 
security program, including old-age assist- 
ance, upon government? Upon our eco- 
nomic system? Upon individuals? What is 
the impact of this system upon our public 
and private morals? What should be the 
role of the Federal Government in these 
matters? What should be the role of the 
States in these matters? What should be the 
role of industry? What should be the re- 
sponsibility of the individual? 

I am not an oracle. I do not know the 
answers to all these questions. I do believe 
that we need facts and more facts. We need 
group study but we also need individual 
study. I wish that every American citizen 
would take his pencil and paper and calcu- 
late his own OASI program up-to-date. I 
wish he would compute the amount of 
money that he has put in social-security 
taxes up to now and the amount that he is 
likely to pay in the immediate future until 
he is 65. I wish he would ask his life-insur- 
ance agent to tell him what the tables in- 
dicate his life expectancy will be and that 
of his spouse. I wish he would then com- 
pare what he has put in and what his em- 
ployer has put in, even though his em- 
ployer’s taxes have not been earmarked for 
him with the total amount that he and his 
spouse expect to receive in benefits. I have 
confidence in the judgment and the honesty 
and the fairness of the citizens of the United 
States. I believe that if they have the facts, 
their conclusions will be sound. 

I have never questioned the abiity of the 
average American citizen to figure. At times 
I have questioned the soundness of the argu- 
ments made by those who seek office and at 
times I have questioned both the facts and 
the interpretations of the propagandists in 
the Federal Bureaus. 

In raising all of these questions I not only 
disavow that I have the answers but I disa- 
vow any intent to pin the blame for any 
past mistakes on anyone or to challenge the 
motives or intentions of those who have 
molded our program in the past. We are 
confronted not with a discussion of what 
should have been done, but with the ques- 
tion, Where do we go from here”? 

I think most people agree that we need 
more facts. I favor a simple but intensive 
and thorough study. The findings of that 
study should be the ABC’s of our social-se- 
curity system. They should be in a form 
that all can understand. 

Our study should find out: 

1. What is social gecurity as now consti- 
tuted? 

2. What is wrong with it, if anything? 

3. What should we do about it? 

It is my belief that Congress will face up 
to and deal with this problem and that we 
should enact into law essential improve- 
ments in the field of social security in this 
Congress. In reaching this objective, I as 
one Member of Congress welcome the studies, 
the efforts, the questions, and the sugges- 
tions of every fair-minded public-spirited 
individual or group in the country. I know 
that this group before me today will apply 
itself wholeheartedly to that task. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, the last 
quarter of the 18th century had many of 
the same characteristics of this genera- 
tion in which we live. It was a time of 
crisis. But in the true meaning of cri- 
sis, it offered dangers and opportunities. 
Out of that period of great national trial 
and ferment the people of Poland led the 
way in Europe toward a government of 
personal freedom by proclaiming their 
constitution of 1791. We cannot pass 
May 3, without remembering it as the 
anniversary of the adoption of that con- 
stitution, which came only 2 years after 
the adoption of our own Constitution in 
1789. 

Poland without a revolution succeeded 
in forming a republic which followed the 
lines of freedom and representative gov- 
ernment of our own United States. Be- 
cause of her location between greedy 
neighbors this did not forestall partition 
of Poland in 1795 among Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. But the Constitution of 
Poland had pioneered in Europe govern- 
ment by the will of the people. Ex- 
cerpts from that constitution indicate 
that the American people and the Polish 
people had each drawn the breath of 
freedom from the same sources. 

Because of our fortunate location— 
the protection of great oceans and fron- 
tiers barred by no powerful military race, 
we were able to develop into a great and 
free country. But let us never forget 
that we were aided in the establishing of 
our freedom by great Polish patriots, in- 
cluding Kosciuszko and Pulaski, 

The spirit of freedom which burned 
just as brightly in Poland at that time 
as it did in our own country was thwart- 
ed and suppressed because she was sur- 
rounded by empire-hungry militarists. 
But the Polish people had the genius of 
freedom in their hearts and in their lives. 
For 10 centuries they have repeatedly 
had their banner of freedom stricken to 
the earth, but the spirit has survived and 
has led them again and again to freedom, 

In 1919, after the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Polish people eagerly raised again 
the flag of a free Poland and built again 
the institutions so loved by a free people. 
Again after World War II dictators from 
the East and West converged on this free 
nation, suppressing ,its democratic in- 
stitutions and committing unspeakable 
atrocities, ` 


The Polish people, standing firmly on 
the principles of their constitution of 
1791, will again raise the standards of 
freedom and again proclaim the rights of 
the individual above that of dictators. 

We in the Congress and we as Ameri- 
can people individually, appreciating the 
blessings that have come to us through 
our Constitution, would be unworthy of 
the freedom which we have enjoyed if 
we did not hold a constant purpose in our 
hearts to do all that is possible to restore 
freedom to Poland. Through the united 


efforts of all the free people of the world, 
the dawn of the day when Poland will 
again be free to exercise its rights under 
that constitution comes nearer. We look 
forward to that day with happiness and 
as individuals pledge our efforts and our 
prayers toward hastening that blessed 
day. 


Representative Meader's Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following from 
the Adrian Daily Telegram of April 13, 
1953: 

REPRESENTATIVE MEADER’s IDEA 


Representative GEORGE Meaper has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to encourage and 
aid the investment of private capital abroad 
and use of American know-how. The idea 
is to help other countries to help themselves 
by attracting capital and other essentials of 
a productive, free enterprise system. He de- 
scribes it as a constructive and concrete step 
in furthering the program of “Trade, Not 
Aid.” 

He proposes the creation of a 14-man bi- 
partisan commission to study economic, so- 
cial and political conditions in countries now 
being aided through various Government 
programs with a view to creating a climate 
favorable to the investment of private Amer- 
ican capital. The commission would study 
the restrictions, hazards, and impediments 
“inhibiting overseas investment, trade and 
commerce” and recommend means of elimi- 
nating or minimizing such barriers. 

It is something like the point 4 program 
of the Truman administration. The goal is 
the same but the manner of reaching it is 
entirely different. Whereas point 4 proposed 
the use of American Government funds, the 
Meader proposal would employ private capi- 
tal. The undertakings would be private un- 
dertakings, not financed by American aid. 
Whereas the Truman point 4 proposal had 
socialistic trappings, the Meader proposal is 
based on free enterprise. 

Mr. MEADER proposed something of the sort 
a year ago. The Democratic administration 
and Congress would have none of tt. They 
were intent on spending billions of American 
tax dollars abroad. There has since been a 
change in administration and in Congress. 

The Meader plan may havc faults and 
weaknesses, but it certainly has good points 
also. Actually all it calls for is a study by 
a commission of ways to do in other coun- 
tries what some American companies already 
are doing. For example, the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co, undertook a development a num- 
ber of years ago in a backward country. It 
turned a large area of Liberian wilderness 
into rubber plantations. It wanted its own 
source of rubber and a profit from producing 
it. It gained both and it has improved the 
lot of the Liberians. The same is true of the 
enterprises of the United Fruit Co. in vari- 
ous Central American countries .and of 
American oil companies in the Middle East. 

Undoubtedly there is American capital 
available for investment abroad. But there 
are barriers to its investment. Among these 
are restrictive trade practices, the inability 
of investors to take out profits their capital 
would earn and some suspicion abroad that 
such ventures are concealed empire build- 
ing. The Meader proposal is that a biparti- 
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san commission finds ways to overcome or 
to lessen such obstacles. The use of tax 
money would be confined to that. Any ven- 
ture capital employed would be private funds. 


Solvency and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Squander Won’t Buy National 
Security,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of May 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SQUANDER WON’T Buy NATIONAL SECURITY 


“So long as the security of the country is 
endangered, no one at any level has the right 
to place solvency above security.” 

In these words, and others, United States 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON assails President 
Eisenhower's proposal to cut defense and 
foreign-aid spending as part of his program 
to reduce the Federal budget by $814 billion. 

Senator SYMINGTON is one of the last per- 
sons in the entiré United States to make such 
an attack. True, SYMINGTON grew up po- 
litically in a Washington environment 
marked by the reckless tossing around of 
billions of dollars. Thus, it is understanda- 
ble that he may be constitutionally allergic 
to economy. 

But, the incontestable fact remains that 
SYMINGTON was one of the kingpins of the 
Truman administration. He was Secretary 
of the Air Force. After the Reds struck in 
Korea he was put in supreme command of 
war mobilization, as chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. And it is 
no secret that he was one of the closest 
Truman advisers on high-defense policy. 

Another incontestable fact is that a Tru- 
man-controlled Congress passed out the bil- 
lions as fast as they were demanded. From 
the time of the Korean invasion to the date 
of the Truman exit, Congress appropriated 
$130 billion for defense, in addition to $50 
billion previously appropriated for the cold 
war. 

Yet, with all those billions, and with Sym- 
INGTON’s Own crew in command of the ship 
of state, did our Nation get security? 

It did not. 

Let us look at the facts. As late as last 
summer our armies in Korea were still short 
of ammunition. What would have happened 
if a world war had broken out is too grim 
to contemplate. 

Despite all the billions, by January last, 
our Air Force, of which SyMINGTON once was 
Secretary, had barely reached the halfway 
mark in its program. In June 1952 the fig- 
ures show, our country had fewer planes than 
it possessed in June 1950. 

Former Secretary of the Army Pace admit- 
ted to a Senate committee only last month 
that no real United States arms production 
got under way until the Korean war had been 
fought nearly 2 long years. And Senator 
SYMINGTON himself less than 2 months ago, 
told a public assemblage that our country 
is not ready in the event that a major Soviet 
attack should come. 

Not ready. In spite of all the billions. In 
spite of 20 long years of power by Senator 
SYMINGTON’s own party. 

Well, if the Nation is not ready now—can 
there be any question where the blame lies? 
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The cold, hard truth is that the Truman 
administration, of which Senator SYMINGTON 
was a big wheel, gave the American people 
the most conclusive demonstration possi- 
ble that spending in itself will not buy secu- 
rity and that insolvency is not the highroad 
to strength. 

Thus it is in questionable taste, to put it 
mildly, for SYMINGTON of all people to now 
attack President Eisenhower because he is 
determined to bring efficiency out of the in- 
efficiency he inherited, solvency out of the 
insolvency he inherited, and national 
strength out of the weakness he inherited. 

This administration does not face any easy 
task in its economy program, either on the 
military or the civilian side. Some of its pro- 
posed cuts may be wise, some otherwise. 
Portions of its reorganization plans may show 
faults under close examination. 

But it ill behooves any of those who helped 
make the mess in Washington to carp or 
quibble because the President is fulfilling 
his pledge to clean it up. 

The American people know that Mr. Eisen- 
hower is on the right road. They know that 
we can have more security for less maney—if 
a lot less money is wasted. 

The issue is not solvency versus security, 
as SYMINGTON puts it. The issue is between 
bungled billions and efficient government 
that demands a dollar's worth of defense for 
every dollar of the taxpayers’ money. 


Minnesota’s Need for New Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
which appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press on April 27, 1953, entitled ““Minne- 
sota Needs Many New Schools” be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MrNNEsora NEEDS MaNy New SCHOOLS 


Minnesota, like the other States, has fallen 
behind in school construction in the past 20 
years. St. Paul and other communities are 
now attempting to catch up. This task is 
complicated by an increasing school popula- 
tion. Besides making up for past deficien- 
cies, allowance also must be made for future 
expansion. 

An inventory of Minnesota public schools 
made by the State department of education 
and the university indicates need for an im- 
mediate program of new construction and 
improvement of old buildings estimated to 
most nearly $166 million. The study finds 
that the school districts which need about 
one-third of this total could not vote needed 
finances if they wished to do so because their 
bonded debt limits would be exceeded. This 
poses a problem yet to be solved. 

Like other studies, this one emphasizes 
again the excessive number of small rural- 
school districts in Minnesota which operate 
one-room, ungraded schools. Reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation proceedings have cut 
down the districts to about 5,500 at the 
present time, but this is still far too many. 

As would be expected the 1-room 
schools have the oldest buildings—37 percent 
of them are more than 50 years old. They 
also have the poorest heating and sanitary 
equipment. In districts with graded schools, 
only 14 percent of the buildings were built 


over 50 years ago. While 69 percent of all 
Minnesota’s schools are 1-room buildings, 
this type of structure makes up only 39 per- 
cent of the schools in 25 other States and 
territories which have made a comparable 
survey. However, it is encouraging to note 
that only 11 percent of Minnesota pupils go 
to the 1-room schools. 

It is evident that the coming years will re- 
quire heavy expenditures for school buildings 
throughout the State. In such a program, 
the best educational results will be obtained 
by those rural districts which have banded 
together, thus permitting the costs to be 
spread over large areas. 


Concept for Catastrophe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to invite the attention of this 
House to an extremely important and 
timely magazine article. I refer to Con- 
cept for Catastrophe, by Arthur O. Sulz- 
berger, appearing in the April issue of 
the. United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s article is of major 
significance because it discusses and 
analyzes with meticulous attention to 
historical detail some of the highly pub- 
licized proposals for reorganization of 
the Defense Department. These are the 
proposals of Dr. Vannevar Bush, Mr, 
Robert Lovett, and Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley. As has already been pointed out by 
several of my colleagues on the Armed 
Services Committee, Dr. Bush, Mr. Lov- 
ett, and General Bradley are sitting as 
judges on the Rockefeller Committee 
and are thus in a position to pass judg- 
ment on their own proposals. 

I need not remind my colleagues in 
the House of the serious problem we may 
be confronted with as a result of some 
of these current proposals for a so- 
called streamlining of our defense effort. 
It is by no means a simple problem. 
Neither the true nature of proposals for 
centralization of authority nor the end 
results of such centralization are readi- 
ly apparent. 

Exposure of the true inwardness of 
some of these proposals can be achieved 
only by a painstaking analysis by one 
who possesses broad military and politi- 
cal knowledge, coupled with a deep in- 
sight into the philosophy of governmen- 
tal institutions. Mr. Sulzberger demon- 
strates that he possesses such a rare 
combination of attributes. Utilizing the 
defense reorganization proposals of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush as points of reference, 
Mr. Sulzberger examines each of Dr. 
Bush’s major recommendations in detail. 
In so doing he analyzes the proposed 
changes in the light of the lessons of his- 
tory, past congressional attitude on de- 
fense organization, the views of the late 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, 
and the findings of Mr. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt’s National Security Subcommittee 
of the Hoover Commission. 

In the course of erudite yet interesting 
and lucid discussion Dr. Bush's proposals 
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are disclosed to contain the essential 
features of the politically dangerous and 
militarily discredited Prussian-German 
supreme general staff system, constitut- 
ing what Mr. Sulzberger so aptly labels 
a “concept for catastrophe.” 

The Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic are indebted to Mr. Sulzberger for 
this article which so thoroughly explains 
and explores this vast and otherwise 
complicated subject of defense organiza- 
tion, placing the highly publicized views 
of Dr. Bush in their proper perspective 
from the standpoint of their immediate 
and long-range military and political 
dangers. 

Also I feel that Members of this House 
will derive a real sense of satisfaction 
from this article, as Mr. Sulzberger 
pointedly discusses the inherent wisdom 
of repeated congressional rejection of 
proposals to impose Prussian, methods 
over our Armed Forces. Recognition of 
traditional congressional soundness in 
such matters is gratifying, particularly 
when such recognition is voiced by an 
article of the quality of Sulzberger’s. 

Space limitations preclude the com- 
plete reprinting of the article in the 
Record. However, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including significant 
excerpts from the article. I commend 
these excerpts, as well as the entire ar- 
ticle, to the Members of the House. 
After reading it I feel confident you will 
agree with me that Mr. Sulzberger has 
produced one of the most important 
writings of contemporary military lit- 
erature. 

The excerpts follow: r 

CONCEPT FOR CATASTROPHE 
(By Arthur O. Sulzberger) 

(A graduate of Columbia University, Mr. 
Sulzberger served in the Marine Corps in 
World War II and was recalled to active duty 
for assignment in Korea. Returning once 
again to civilian life, he continued his asso- 
ciation with the New York Times, He is cur- 
rently on the staff of the Milwaukee Journal.) 

Of all the basic issues that have confronted 
both the Congress and the American people 
in the last quarter century, none has been 
more like a hardy perennial than the idea of 
adopting a supreme general staff over the 
United States Armed Forces. 

The concept is a persistent thing. Each 
time a supreme staff campaign has pro- 
gressed as far as Congress, our lawmakers 
have rejected the proposal. But, refusing to 
accept congressional mandate as final, the 
scheme to impose the ways of Prussianism 
in this country retires from the scene of 
its congressional renunciation and patiently 
awaits the opportunity to be presented in 
a new wrapping, tied with a different ribbon, 
at some future occasion, 

Pui * * . * 

History has demonstrated the certain 
progress by which the superme general staff 
gathers to itself the reins of governmental 
powers. It is now a matter of record how 
such a system eradicates, often surrepti- 
tiously but nevertheless relentlessly, what- 
ever liberal or democratic features a govern- 
ment possesses. Much like a cance“, the germ 
of the supreme staff starts to grow, unno- 
ticed and painless at first, within the body 
politic, initially neither burdening nor im- 
peding the nonmilitary functions of govern- 
ment. Finally, the supreme general staff be- 
comes the ultimate factor of the govern- 
ment, but like a malignancy it, too, is in- 
capable of supplanting the agencies it de- 
stroyed in its growth, and hence has signed 
its own death warrant, as well as that of the 
government it dominated. 
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This has been the historic course of events 
of those nations which adopted the supreme 
general staff idea. Examination of all the 
substantiating examples is beyond the limits 
of available space. Skeptics who doubt that 
misfortune follows in the wake of a supreme 
staff need only to delve into the history of 
Prussia and Germany. There, it was proven 
that the supreme staff could not restrain it- 
self so as to function smoothly and objec- 
tively along with the other agencies of gov- 
ernment. The course of Prussian-German 
staff history demonstrates that political and 
military disaster is the fate of any nation 
which, by the adoption of the supreme na- 
tional staff, starts the bumpy ride down the 
road to militarism. 

Enlightened governments, particularly 
those of Anglo-Saxon tradition, have long 
demonstrated a basic and justified suspicion 
of the Prussian-German staff system. Both 
the United States and Great Britain, the 
world’s stalwart bulwarks of democracy, 
have continuously and deliberately rejected 
the way of Scharnhorst, Bismarck, and Von 
Moltke, and have chosen to place their reli- 
ance in top-level military organizations and 
methods that are in accord not only with 
their free principles, but with their specific 
requirements for national security. 

* 0 * . * 


Never do proponents of a supreme general 
staff admit that their proposed system has 
flourished only when its roots sink deeply 
into the poisoned soil of militarism, dictator- 
ship, and antidemocratic beliefs, or that it is 
a system employed by those who have sought 
to destroy all that America and our way of 
life stands for. However, on every occasion 
in the past when the Prussian supreme gen- 
eral staff idea has been proposed, Congress 
has pierced the disguise around the proposal. 
And Congress, demonstrating its proven wis- 
dom in matters of national security, has con- 
tinuously rejected all such plans to impose a 
supreme general staff over our Armed Forces. 
However, it is entirely understandable that 
even some leading public figure should, in an 
honest and sincere effort to improve our na- 
tional security, propose adoption of methods 
that seemed, at the time, a means of effect- 
ing such desired improvements. And it is 
entirely possible that such proposals could be 
conceived by a thoughtful individual, with- 
out specific reference to the Prussian system, 
and without realization that these proposals 
would in effect transplant that alien method 
in this country. 

Consequently, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that some who advocate a Prussian- 
German supreme national staff do not, them- 
selves, realize the true nature of what they 
propose. Recent speeches on national secur- 
ity reforms by the eminent scientist, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, are excellent examples of 
the manner in which proposals intended to 
improve national security may, without it 
being the intent of the sponsor of the pro- 
posals, contain key features of the Prussian- 
German supreme staff system, and how adop- 
tion of such proposals would, upon analysis, 
create the very conditions the proponent 
seeks to avoid. 

* * * * * 


Yet, Dr. Bush's speech at Medford, Mass., 
on October 11, 1952, warrants a close look, 
for it serves to illustrate how the basic fea- 
tures of the deceptively attractive supreme 
general staff system apparently gain accept- 
ance even by those who deplore the very re- 
sults their proposals would bring. 

So, with recognition of Dr. Bush’s great 
service to our Nation, let us examine key 
passages of his recent speech that bear sig- 
nificantly on the subject of a supreme na- 
tional staff for this Nation. 

Early in his address, Dr. Bush said: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff exercises com- 
mand, which is utterly foreign to its duties as 
our top military planning agency, advisory to 
the chief civilian authority. It fails to bring 
well-consideréd resolutions to our most seri- 


ous military problems. It dissipates its 
energies on the inconsequential. Its mem- 
bers are overburdened, and have little time 
for deep continuous thought which is essen- 
tial to wise planning.” 

Dr. Bush has made two points in this 
statement. The first is that command and 
planning are foreign to each other; the sec- 
ond, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff does not 
function well. 

We will discuss the first part of this 
statement latér, so let us turn to the sec- 
ond statement, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
fails in its duties. 

To contend that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
cannot bring “well-considered resolutions to 
our most serious military problems” is to 
assert that the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
assisted President Roosevelt in guiding our 
Nation through the serious years of World 
War II brought us to victory in spite of 
our top command. The fact of the matter 
is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff was equal to 
the task of the recent great global war. 
To say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff today, 
improved and strengthened with legal status 
and delineated functions, and assisted by a 
formally organized joint staff, cannot func- 
tion as well as it did during World War II 
is a reflection on the capacity and determi- 
nation of our joint military leadership. 

. * s . . 

Ferdinand Eberstadt, the widely recog- 
nized authority on national security prob- 
lems, and head of the Hoover Commission 
National Security Task Force, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee at 
hearings on the proposed 1949 amendment 
to the Unification Act of 1947, said with re- 
spect to the effectiveness of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: 

“Our Joint Chiefs of Staff in the last war 
may not have been perfect—the system had 
some deficiencies—but it was just about as 
perfect as any institution in human affairs 
is likely to be.” 

And, as the National Security Task Force 
of the Hoover Commission reported after de- 
tailed investigation of the problem: 

“During the war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
justified its existence as an excellent mecha- 
nism for strategic planning and for carry- 
ing strategic plans into effect.” 

. * „ . . 


Continuing his analysis of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Dr. Bush brought out what appears 
to be his primary criticism of that organi- 
zation. He said: 

“The Chairman [of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff] should have authority to resolve it 
[any disagreement], so that there may be 
clear cut recommendations available to the 
Commander in Chief and not divided coun- 
cils, continued bickering, or end moves. War 
is a serious business, where prompt decisions 
are essential, and civilians should not be 
forced to resolve military arguments.” 

This is an important passage for two rea- 
sons. First, it compresses into a few words 
an indictment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and, second, it contains the essentials of a 
system with which Dr. Bush would supplant 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary James Forrestal, in defending 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system against criti- 
cism of its detractors, who seemed all too 
willing to emphasize differences of opinion 
within that body, stated that he doubted 
“if there were more than two or three issues 
[in World War II] on which agreement could 
not be reached” and which had to be referred 
to President Roosevelt for resolution, “I 
know,” he stated, “that mistakes of judg- 
ment are far less likely to occur if the pro- 
ponent of any plan or idea has to justify his 
case before a group of intelligent partners.” 

Ferdinand Eberstadt has a word of warn- 
ing for those who thought that “bickering” 
was the greatest evil for a military staff. 
Speaking of the danger of letting one man 
resolve all difficulties, he said: 
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“It is no accident of modern warfare that 
military organizations headed by a single 
military chief of staff have, so far as I know, 
invariably been on the losing side. This type 
of organization is conducive to static mili- 
tary thinking and to a military line—to 
Maginot Line psychology. It discourages de- 
bate and tends to foster an unjustified sense 
of security in 1 weapon, 1 arm, or 1 service, 
Debates and wrangles are trying but military 
defeat is far worse.” 

* * . . * 

Dr. Bush observes that war is a serious 
business, where prompt decisions are essen- 
tial, and civilians should not be forced to 
resolve military arguments.” 

This is an important statement, for it 
advances the argument invariably advanced 
by supporters of a supreme general staff— 
that the Chief of Staff should settle disputes 
as to military policy. This would be an ad- 
vantage, the theory’s proponents say, for such 
military disagreements should not properly 
be resolved by civilians. All of which is a 
present-day reenunication of the party line 
of the architects of Prussian militarism who 
continually contended that only military 
men should resolve military matters. Ob- 
viously such a theory, giving in effect a 
closed-shop status to the military, if. ac- 
cepted, would give the military a monopo- 
listic control of the Nation’s Armed Forces, 
free from civilian interference. As history 
has so forcefully demonstrated, the military’s 
control of the military is but the prelude of 
the military’s control of the Nation. 

The report of the Hoover Commission's 
national security investigators serves as a 
pointed and formidable answer to Dr. Bush. 
Seid the report: 

“Much has been written about the in- 
capacity of civilians to deal with military 
matters. Military science, it is said, can only 
be the province of the military. That may 
be true on the battlefield; but it is not true 
in the realm of grand strategy. Modern war 
cannot be left solely to the generals.” 

Thus, rejecting the military closed-shop 
theory, that military matters are only the 
province of the military trade unions, the 
report alined itself with the views of one 
of the 20th century's greatest authorities on 
military-civilian relationships. It was the 
old “Tiger of France,” Clemenceau, who 
drove, whipped, and led his nation to World 
War I victory, and who observed near the 
end of his brilliant career, “War is too im- 
portant to be left to the military.” 

Unlike Prussia and Germany, the United 
States is a great island nation and maritime 
power. Our national security rests not on 
one kind of military power, but rather on 
the total combined, and properly employed, 
strength of Army, Air, and Naval forces, 
It is not a matter of which element should 
dominate the others; rather it is a funda- 
mental principle that, for the requirements 
of American national defense, no one ele- 
ment should dominate the others. Any or- 
ganization which focuses power in a single 
chief of staff would, as Secretary Forrestal 
pointed out, enhance the possibility of mak- 
ing strategic mistakes. Again, Germany’s 
fate is an example. For good reasons, British 
Air Vice Marshal Kingston-McCloughry said, 
“The OKW (the German high command) 
is generally regarded as having been one of 
the most important factors leading to Ger- 
many’s defeat.” 

Secretary Forrestal summarized the vital 
inadequacy of the supreme national staff's 
single chief by observing: 

“The strategic decisions as to the conduct 
of global war are beyond the capacity of any 
man, even when assisted by a brilliant and 
competent staff.” 

In summation, proposals for American 
adoption of a Prussian-German supreme na- 
tional staff are again being voiced, in spite 
of repeated congressional rejection in the 
past. 
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To justify adoption of that alien system 
of militarism, its proponents first seek to 
discredit and abolish the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In so doing they prefer to junk the 
war-proven Joint Chiefs of Staff rather than 
to improve it. k 

The recent speeches of Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
while not specifically advocating the Prus- 
sian-German system, are useful, upon analy- 
sis, in illustrating how adoption of separate 
key features of that system would in effect 
result in adoption of the system itself. Such 
a result would destroy the civilian control 
that Dr. Bush and others who hold similar 
views wish to protect. 

This is but another example of the subtle 
manner in which the supreme national staff 
could gain admittance in our governmental 
and military systems. It is high time to 
cease this dangerous adoration of a system 
that was spawned by militarism and nur- 
tured on the blood of democratic beliefs. It 
is time that Congress and the Nation give 
the Prussian system and its advocates a final 
and definite legislative rebuke. Far too 
much congressional effort in the past 20 
years has been, by necessity, devoted to pro- 
tecting our Nation and its way of life from 
the political evils and military weakness 
that would be engendered by adoption of the 
supreme national staff. There must be new 
and widespread faith in things American, a 
recognition that the supreme national staff 
with its single chief was the method of the 
defeated and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which some are so eager to discredit, was 
the instrument of victory. 

The question must have an adequate an- 
swer, “Why should we abandon that which 
won for that which lost.” America should 
remember well that the highway of man’s 
history is littered with the wreckage of na- 
tions which, in victory, adopted the way of 
the vanquished. 

It would indeed be a paradox if America, 
in defending her way of life, should adopt 
the supreme staff system that was the wicked 
brain of Nazi conquest, and which, in keep- 
ing with the system’s associated characteris- 
tics, now provides the military brain for the 
proposed Communist conquest of the world. 
With even its minor faults, which discern- 
ing effort and strict adherence to law can 
eliminate, the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been, 
and can be, a strong pillar of our security. 

Those who would relegate the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to the ash can of history will have 
a hard time justifying their effort by trying 
to prove the Joint Chiefs of Staff a failure. 
For, whatever their arguments are, they are 
faced by the fact that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was vindicated, and the Prussian system 
condemned, not only by the acid test of 
global war, but also by the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s special committee on national security. 
Such verdicts, like those of Congress, cannot 
be easily brushed aside. 

The road, though clear, is not always well 
marked. An alert citizenry and Congress 
are still needed to prevent American accept- 
ance of the Prussian concept for catastrophe. 


Activities and Policies of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
series of articles written by Columnist 
Holmes Alexander, which were published 
in newspapers across the Nation last 


week, commenting upon Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, and his 
activities and policies, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BENSON OF AGRICULTURE—I 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, is bigger and stronger 
when you stand up to his handshake than 
he seems to be in pictures or in public 
appearances, 

Secretary Benson’s ideas on farm legisla- 
tion are much milder and less sloganized 
when he discusses them in conversation than 
when he orates them from the rostrum. 

This set of contradictions, I think, is 
helpful in understanding the man and his 
3-month reputation in Washington. 

When Benson first showed up as a mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower cast, a number of old- 
timers took him for a relatively small man 
with big-sounding ideas; or (as H. L. 
Mencken would have said) a cow-country 
messiah with a new line of panaceas in his 
medicine bag. 

This impression of evangelism was fur- 
thered by the revelation that Benson is a 
public figure in religious affairs (as were 
Henry Wallace and Billy Sunday), and the 
circumstantial resemblance caused some 
hardened observers of the Washington tent 
show to start sniffing for the grease paint and 
sawdust. 

Benson did nothing at first to dispel this 
air of suspicion and ennui among the 
habitues of the political main stem. Several 
weeks ago he made his official debut—as all 
beginners must—before the most critical au- 
dience of its kind in the world, a luncheon 
group at the National Press Club. He spoke 
in familiar platitudes about being against 
state socialism and in favor of free enter- 
prise. A lot of the lunchers started looking 
toward the door. This, they seemed to think, 
was where they came in. Benson’s stature, 
silhouetted as it were against the back- 
ground of an overshadowing problem, seemed 
to fade and dwindle as he talked. 

But Benson, when you meet him, is a solid 
6-footer with the handshake of a plowman 
and the eye of a marksman whose target 
is flush between the sights. Had his 12-week 
experience with the jibes and jars of politi- 
cal life given him any doubts abort his farm 
program? He told me: 

“No; a man doesn’t change the beliefs of 
a lifetime in a few weeks. I don't have 
any program—any plan. Call it a philoso- 
phy. My philosophy causes me to believe 
that the American farmer wants a little less 
control, a little more flexibility.” 

“Only a little?” 

“Yes; only a little. It takes time to make 
changes. This New Deal thing’s been going 
on for 20 years.” 

It’s this moderation in Benson that seemed 
surprising. It’s hard at first to reconcile 
moderation with some of his sloganizing. 
He believes, and often says so, that God 
helps those who help themselves. In terms 
of modern-day extremism, this has been 
thought to mean that Benson would forth- 
with knock all the helpful aids and subsidies 
out of the farmer’s hands. In the gentle 
philosophy of moderation, it only means that 
Benson believes in self-help for agriculture. 
T's would signal a return to the traditional 
relationship between the farmer and his 
Covernment. The Agriculture Department 
started being a service organization in 1862 
when President Lincoln signed the land- 
grant college bill. 

Again, Benson speaks of freeing the farm 
economy, but he doesn’t mean throwing 
away the various stabilizers and safeguards; 
he means giving these things into the hands 
of the farmers themselves. There is no rea- 
son why agriculture, our biggest American 
industry, should not regulate its own pro- 
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duction, take its own surpluses off the mar- 
ket, make sure that the farmer’s hour of 
labor is roughly equal to that of any other 
worker, Such enterprise is free in the sense 
that it is self-governed and not in the sense 
that it is ungoverned. 

These ideas take a little getting used to 
in Washington. This is the town—or pos- 
sibly it’s just the time in American history—- 
where it’s considered a sign of retarded men- 
tality not to know what the score is. The 
score in farm politics supposedly depends 
on how much you promise to give away in 
subsidies and other hidden bribes. 

People here grin when Benson says that 
no “real American” wants handouts. The 
grinners think that they have the facts, as 
attested in the election results since 1932. 
But. Benson, although not unaware of the 
facts, bases his beliefs on faith in the Amer- 
ican character. This man of reiigion has 
Fosed quite a contest among agriculture 
experts: facts against faith. 


BENSON oF AGRICULTURE—II 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hundreds of stories 
and plays, I guess, have been written around 
the stock figure of the country cousin who 
comes to town and becomes the butt of much 
brassy laughter by the sophisticates. Such 
a story is now being spun out in this cynical 
city where the hardened politicos of the 
farm bloc are nudging and winking over 
the naive behavior of Cousin Ezra, nee Ezra 
Taft Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It's a story not unlike the one called “Jane” 
by Somerset Maugham which was dramatized 
on Broadway a season or two ago. Jane, an 
old-fashioned gal from the provinces, moved 
up to London and had the drawing rooms 
in stitches with her unconscious drolleries, 
At first Jane thought people were laughing 
at her countrified clothes or hairdo, but at 
the end, as she says: 

“I discovered it was because I spoke the 
truth. It was so unusual that people 
thought it humorous.” 

Well, Cousin Ezra from Utah is in a 
similar routine of truth-telling and is draw- 
ing round after round of derisive laughter 
from the wise guys. When he first hit Wash- 
ington, Benson began saying that he believed 
farmers were fed up with government pater- 
nalism and would gladly choose freedom if 
given a chance. I recently cited this Ben- 
son opinion to a Democrat who rocked in his 
swivel chair with merriment. 

“My, oh my,” he chortled. Free enter- 
prise for the farmer—that's funny! Why, in 
i948 I was with a House agriculture sub- 
committee and we took a bus trip from New 
England to Texas, stopping at practically 
every farmhouse. We didn't find a free-en- 
terprise farmer anywhere—not one. Haw- 
haw-haw.” 

Cousin Ezra is unshaken by such ridicule, 
When I interviewed him, he was just back 
from speeches at Denver and Salt Lake City. 
Overfiow crowds had applauded his calls to 
freedom. Hundreds of persons had shaken 
his hand and wished his efforts well. Ben- 
son’s mail runs 15 to 1 in favorable re- 
sponses. The serious-minded economists 
whom he has brought into the Department 
ean find for you statistical proof that the 
Secretary's judgment about farm people is 
correct. One of the agronomists pulled a 
report by Michigan State College off the 
shelf, saying: 

“It depends on what you mean by ‘free- 
enterprise farmer.’ This survey is based on 
a poll which indicates that the farm popu- 
lation in 1950 was about evenly divided on 
the need of price supports for crops. But 
when these same people were asked if price 
support should be limited to disaster cases 
only, they voted in the affirmative by 2 to 1. 
That's what Benson is talking about—price 
supports for disaster insurance, but not for 
Federal paternalism.” 
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Another gale of mockery arose not long 
ago when Benson in a Chicago speech told 
the dairy farmers a hard truth about their 
pampered product, butter. The Government 
is currently buying and storing it at a cost 
of $100 million a year. The veracious Ben- 
son laid his principles on the line, saying: 

“If the present trend is allowed to con- 
tinue, butter is on the way out.” 

Past Secretaries, from Charles Brannan 
back through Henry Wallace, were much 
eagier than that in dealing with overpro- 
duction. The New Dealers got farm prices 
up by destroying crops and livestock, thereby 
creating scarcity. When that didn’t work 
very well, they used taxpayers’ money. to 
take surpluses off the market. Fair Dealers 
offered the ill-fated Brannan plan which 
would let the cost of food find its own level 
in the market place while paying the farmer 
a fixed price out of the Treasury. 

During the election campaign Mr. Eisen- 
hower referred to the Brannan plan as 
“moral bankruptcy” and promised to find 
a better way to preserve the Nation’s farm 
economy. Benson’s way has been to give 
the dairy farmers 1 more year of protection 
and to urge them to find a solution under 
the traditional rules of supply and demand. 
This comes down to a tripartite ultimatum: 
Sell more butter, produce less butter, find 
other uses for whole milk. 

The laughing Democrats are predicting 
that the farm population, so long condi- 
tioned to protection, will turn and rend 
Benson if ever he dares to cut subsidies. 
Some are saying privately that Benson won't 
last a full year in his office. Others, like 
Senator Kerr; of Oklahoma, are saying openly 
that the GOP will either return to a me-too 
farm policy by 1954 or drive the country into 
a depression and the Republican Party into 
defeat. 

But Cousin Ezra, like Jane, remains the 
smiling truth-teller and isn’t, maybe, as 
naive as some of the mockers think. “You 
know,” he said to me in reference to the farm 
population, “there are only 15 percent of us.” 

He meant, as it struck me later, that the 
more truth the country hears, the less likely 
is it that the 15-percent tail will wag the 
85-percent dog. The entire country, as it 
becomes educated to farm economics, will 
write the next farm bill. Naive like a fox, 
that’s Cousin Ezra. 


BENSON or AGRICULTURE—MI 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary Benson of 
Agriculture likes to say that there will never 
be a “Benson Plan” for American farmers, 
and this oft-repeated remark gives the Sec- 
retary’s enemies a chance to accuse him of 
being a wrecker, a negativist, a reformer. 

All of this is probably true about Benson— 
thank God. To look at the 20-year mess in 
agriculture, is to cry out in all reverence: 
“Praise the Lord, and pass the wrecking 
machinery.” 

There is no better way to appreciate Ben- 
son than to examine some of the things he’s 
against. 

Heis against what we'll call the “rooster 
fallacy” so dear to the oratory of Fair Deal 
crisis criers. Their theory is that a drop in 
farm prices signals a national depression; 
hence if you support farm prices you can 
prevent depression. This is equivalent to 
believing that the rooster’s crowing causes 
the sun to rise, and that you can wring the 
chicken’s neck and halt the operation of the 
solar system. Benson is going forward on 
the theory that the national economy is 
like the human body and that agriculture is 
only one of many coordinate organs, 

The Secretary declines to believe that the 
taxpayers’ dollar should be used to resist and 
nullify another natural system—the one 
called survival of the fittest. For several 
years now the butter industry has been 
Saved from decline, and maybe even from 
death, by Federal purchases of this perish- 


able commodity. Figures by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show the average retail price 
of butter at 83 cents a pound and of mar- 
garine at 30 cents a pound. Each year it 
costs dairy farmers a little more to produce 
butter; each year the ingredients of colored 
margarine—cottonseed and soybean oil—be- 
come more plentiful, There is no reason of 
national health, safety or welfare for pro- 
longing the survival of a product which 
science seems to be making obsolete. 

In much broader scope, Secretary Benson 
is against the overall socialization of agri- 
culture which was taking place under the 
Fair Deal. The Democratic policy, 1933-53, 
had a hammer-and-sickle shape in that it 
was designed to put both industrial and farm 
workers under obligation to the party and 
therefore under the party’s control. 

To bring about this mastery of the agri- 
cultural economy, the Democratic secre- 
taries invented a nutcracker system. The 
top jaw of the crushing device was the com- 
mercial farmer, usually an absentee or cor- 
porate landlord, who cultivates large tracts 
of land with hired labor. This man must 
have fixed prices if he is to get the assured 
profit which his investment demands. The 
lower jaw of the nutcracker was the unsuc- 
cessful farmer with an annual income be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,500. This poor fellow, 
like the rich landlord, was generally in favor 
of Federal aid—and, of course, in favor of the 
political party which provided it. 

In between these two jaws of the cracker 
was, and is, the true blue American farmer, 
the proprietor of a family-sized establish- 
ment. This is the man whom Benson be- 
lieves to be in favor of free enterprise with 
Government help confined largely to (a) in- 
formation and research service, and (b) 
disaster insurance. 

Again, Benson is against the overdone 
habit of consulting political oracles about 
farm legislation. Benson, to date anyhow, 
has been consulting the economic analysts 
instead. Democrats can hardly believe that 
anybody with good sense could be so fool- 
hardy. They confidently expect that the 
GOP has seen the last of the farm vote for 
many generations to come. 

For it’s a fact that political oracles look 
upon farm surpluses as a windfall. As the 
party in power, the Democrats last year were 
holding something like $1.1 billion worth 
of Government-bought products and had 
about $1.9 billion in bad loans on crops. 
This approximate total of about $3 billion 
means that it was, and is, possible for the 
Federal Government to acquire about 8 per- 
cent of the Nation’s crops, dollarwise. 
There is no better example of creeping 
socialism. 

But in the lexicon of Benson’s economic 
analysts there is no such word as “surplus,” 
hence no excuse for the phony financing of 
the past. All agricultural products can find 
a market—a set of human stomachs to fill— 
in this hungry world. It is farm politics, 
not farm economics, which locks up food in 
the warehouses. 

Benson is a wrecker, a negativist, a re- 
former about that sort of thing. 


Dulles Plays Ball With Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
because of the evident attempt on the 
part of a certain group in our country 
to drive a wedge between the Secretary 
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of State and the State Department on 
the one hand, and the Congress, I desire 
to call attention to an article entitled 
“Dulles Plays Ball With Congress,” 
written by Mr. Constantine Brown in 
his syndicated column, and published in 
the Washington Evening Star, Saturday, 
May 2, 1953. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Duties Pays Batt Wits Concress—His 
LAWYERLIKE JUDICIAL APPROACH TO SECRE- 
TARYSHIP Has GIVEN RISE To RUMORS THAT 
He’s ON THE War OUT 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Knives are being sharpened by some of the 
Washington kingmakers to get the scalp of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

Within less than a month after Mr. Dulles 
took office, the rumor factories began to cir- 
culate their wares. The Secretary of State, 
it was whispered, was on the way out. No 
definite reasons were given except that he 
was clumsy and “an isolationist” at heart. 

These rumors, circulated in a number of 
news dispatches and broadcasts, at many 5 
o’clock teas, and around dinner tables at 
exclusive social clubs, increased in frequency 
as time went on. They were regarded as bets 
after the unfortunate off-the-record dinner 
given by the Secretary for a dozen or so 
select newspapermen. Some of those present 
informed the public that Mr. Dulles had in- 
timated a soft policy on the far-eastern 
problem, particularly in regard to the future 
boundaries of Korea and the status of For- 
mosa, 

But what irked Mr. Dulles’ opponents most 
was. his tolerant attitude toward Senator 
McCartHY and his willingness to proceed 
conscientiously with the cleanup program in 
the State Department. Moreover, he ordered 
that there should be no more releases, as in 
the past, slapping at Members of Congress, 

Mr. Dulles was given a short “rumor re- 
prieve“ during the Charles Bohlen case, 
though there was some quiet grumbling by 
those who so admired the previous State De- 
partment setup, that he had not fired his 
new security and personnel director, W. Scott 
McLeod. But this honeymoon lasted only a 
short time. The Greek-ship agreement pro- 
duced spectacularly by the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator was handled by Mr. Dulles with so much 
discretion and tact that he once more began 
to be accused of being a McCarthyite. 

A parallel can be drawn between the per- 
sonality of the late Henry L. Stimson, who 
was Secretary of State in the Hoover admin- 
istration, and the present head of the State 
Department. Both men had distin: 
legal careers before assuming their political 
positions, and approached international 
problems from a judicial point of view. Both 
men—through working in totally different 
situations—were convinced that Asia was vi- 
tally important to the security of this coun- 


Mr. Dulles, more than any of his predeces- 
sors, including Cordell Hull, who had spent a 
large part of his life in Congress, is a strong 
believer in the closest possible cooperation 
with Congress. This is not due to the fact 
that he was in the Senate himself for several 
months, but to his reverence for the Con- 
stitution which gives the Senate a share of 
responsibility in the conduct and formula- 
tion of our foreign policies. 

From the day he was confirmed, the Sec- 
retary of State kept in constant touch not 
only with members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee but also with the other Senators 
and the committees of the House. Mr. Dulles 
does not have to be coaxed to meet with the 
legislators. He goes to them on his own initi- 
ative. The Senate and House were kept fully 
informed about the results of the last Paris 
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foreign ministers’ meeting, as they were kept 
abreast of all developments during the visits 
of the British, French and German top rep- 
resentatives who came to Washington last 
month. 

Mr. Dulles went so far as to give the Sen- 
ators a full digest of his conversations with 
Britain’s Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
who visited New York before the Eisenhower 
administration took over. No suspicion 
exists today that some informal, though 
binding, secret memoranda were exchanged 
last December at the home of Bernard 
Baruch where the Eisenhower-Dulles- 
Churchill discussions took place. 

This 's & complete departure from condi- 
tions which have existed since the outbreak 
of the last war. President Roosevelt was 
in fact his own Secretary of State after Sep- 
tember 1939, and Mr. Hull frequently learned 
of some of his Chief’s decisions long after 
they had been taken. He is said to have 
learned what was said between Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill over the transatlantic tele- 

hone only from the disclosure of the Prime 

inister’s memoirs, Consequently, he was 
not in a position to keep the Members of 
Congress abreast of developments. 

During the Truman regime, especially in 
the latter part when Dean Acheson was the 
real foreign-policy maker, the legislators 
were kept equally in the dark and sometimes 
heard about what was going on in our foreign 
relations from revelations in the newspapers 
by some of the administration’s favorite 
reporters, 

This system has now been changed, and 
the Members of Congress are active partners 
in the conduct of the Nation’s foreign rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Dulles was criticized by a number of 
his friends for having appeared to go slow 
with the State Department cleanup. This 
was also due to his judicial approach to these 
matters. He was not going to be rushed into 
wholesale dismissals unless he was given 
tangible proof that these men and women 
were either bad security risks or were super- 
fluous in his cumbersome organization. 

Mr. Dulles’ caution, one of his strong 
characteristics, and his reluctance to use 
the State Department’s publicity organiza- 
tions to slap down those who attacked his 
organization earned him the enmity of that 
handful of Washington kingmakers who ad- 
mired the charm of Mr. Acheson without ever 
finding any flaws in his actions. Hence the 
rumors or the wishful thinking that Mr. 
Dulles is on the way out. 


Changes in United States Power Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there has been written by Associated 
Press staff writer Relman Morin a very 
brilliant series of articles regarding pub- 
lic power and private power, and hydro- 
electric development in the great Pacific 
Northwest. I think Mr. Morin has 
caught a great deal of the feeling and 
the equities involved on both sides of this 
very controversial subject in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The last of the series of articles, the 
sixth, is a summary of the entire pro- 
gram. It is well written and succinctly 
presents the problems involved. It is 
entitled “Changes Due in United States 


Power Program,” and was published in 
the Portland Oregonian for April 19, 
1953. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcCoRD, 
as follows: 


CHANGES DUE IN UNITED STATES 
Power PROGRAM 

(What is electric power? A commodity, to 
be bought and sold? Or is it national de- 
fense—the drive behind the machine tools 
grinding out a tank, the searing heat of the 
aluminum furnace? If war comes will it 
matter whether power is public or private? 
Relman Morin, Associated Press special corre- 
spondent, back in Washington after a tour of 
the Nation's major power areas, finds this 
will be one of the big questions Congress and 
the new administration will have to answer 
in tackling power policy. This is the sixth 
and last in a series of articles.) 

(By Relman Morin) - 

WASHINGTON, April 18—A Government 
dam is a segment of American history frozen 
in concrete. It is a mark of resource de- 
velopment and a milestone in the eternal 
battle of men against the elements. It is 
one of the symbols of the many-sided con- 
flict over economy philosophy that developed 
in this country soon after Franklin D. Roose- 
velt came to the White House. It is a symbol 
too of the 20-year-old struggle between “pub- 
lic power” and the privately owned electric 
companies that so strongly printed itself on 
the Federal power policy of those two decades. 

That struggle apparently is entering a new 
stage now. 

The people who are close to it—legislators, 
utility executives, Federal power adminis- 
trators—agree almost unanimously that 
changes are coming in power policy. They 
expect some major revisions if not a com- 
plete reversal. 

One of the strong proponents of public 
power, Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Demo- 
crat, Washington, told this reporter recently: 
“I expect some rough sledding in the orderly 
development of our power program. If this 
administration has its way there will be no 
new public power dams built.” 

A utility executive said: For 20 years we 
have been fighting a rearguard action. It 
looks as though we may regain some lost 
ground now.” 


NEW RULES SHAPING 


Chairman Ben F. JENSEN, Republican, 
Iowa, of the House Interior Appropriations 
Committee, said: “Without a doubt, new 
rules and regulations will be formulated in 
the near future to compose some of the dif- 
ferences between power-producing agencies 
and marketing machinery.” 

What kind of new rules and regulations? 
Perhaps in the end they will turn out to be 
a middle-of-the-road settlement, judging 
from statements of Interior Secretary Doug- 
las McKay, who will be carrying the ball for 
the Eisenhower administration in the power 
field. 

McKay, in talking over the problem with 
JENSEN’s committee, agreed to this view: 
The Government should not offer unfair com- 
petition, but there should be a fair super- 
visory action to see that neither the public 
nor private power takes an unfair advantage 
of the other. 

McKay said: “Our policy should not be to 
try to freeze out the privately owned power 
companies * (but those companies) 
cannot expect anything of me but a fair 
shake. 

“I do not believe in monopolies on the 
part of the power companies or on the part 
of the Government. A little competition 
would do us good. But I do not think the 
power companies should move in and try to 
take over this thing.“ 
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POWER STORY TOLD 


Behind these comments is an interesting 
story—a typically American story. 

Twenty years ago what is now called “pub- 
lic power” hardly existed. The electricity 
you use in your home or farm or factory 
came largely from private industry. It was 
a commercial commodity. 

Then, in Roosevelt's first administration, 
the Federal Government went into the power 
business. 

Today, about one-fifth of all the electricity 
generated and sold in the United States is 
“public power.” To understand the mean- 
ing of this, for both sides, consider the total 
production of electricity by the great indus- 
trial nations, 

Expressed in billions of kilowatt-hours a 
year, according to the latest figures it is: 

United States 433, Russia 103 (estimated), 
Canada 64.3, United Kingdom 60, West Ger- 
many 51, Japan 41. 

In short, the portion of American elec- 
tricity that is “public power“ —about 82 
billion kilowatt-hours a year—is more than 
the total production of any other nation 
except the Soviet Union. 

As the Federal Government went further 
and further along this line private power 
companies grew more and more alarmed. 
Finally they began to fight the movement. 
They called it socialism and asserted that the 
aim of Government was to take over the 
whole industry, to nationalize it. They 
warned that whoever controls the power 
sources of this country controls America, 


BIG DAMS CITED 

Public power proponents retorted that 
Government was doing for the consumer 
what private industry did not, or could not, 
do. They cited the big, costly dams as an 
example. 

Last November the Nation elected a Presi- 
dent who described himself as a “middle of 
the roader.“ The Republicans took control of 
both Fouses of Congress. 

While Federal power policy had never split 
strictly on party lines, the forecasts of a 
change began coming immediately after the 
elections, 

Today, you hear them in all parts of the 
country, from people in different positions 
and with all shades of opinion. 

Neither the form nor the degree of the 
expected revision is yet clear. However, here 
are some of the areas under examination, 
points where the conflict may flare up first: 


1. Economic feasibility 


Secretary McKay recently said in a con- 
versation with reporters “the day of the big 
dam may be over.” 

In planning a Federal dam the element of 
repayment to the Government is supposed to 
be a major factor. How much will it cost? 
How much can it earn from the sale of the 
electricity it generates? When, if at all, can 
it pay for itself? 

Some of the great dams, like Hoover and 
Bonneville, were built in depression years. 
Building costs then were infinitely lower 
than they are now. Public power people say 
these dams will completely pay for them- 
selves in a relatively few years. 

Many experts, considering costs today, 
seriously question whether any new Govern- 
ment dam would live long enough to pay 
for itself. 

Electricity, however, is not the only func- 
tion of a multipurpose dam. It also is de- 
signed for flood control, irrigation and so on, 
But no revenue comes from these operations, 
No system has been devised whereby, for ex- 
ample, a city pays the Government for dam- 
ages that did not occur because a flood was 
held back by Government dams. 

Hence, at the very least, observers expect 
a much more rigid standard of feasibility 
may be applied to Government dams from 
now on. 
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2. Sale of Federal power 


Much of the argument between Govern- 
ment and business pivots on this point. 
Various aspects of rates, taxes, and trans- 
mission arrangements enter into it. Various 
suggestions have been made. 

One is for joint Government-industry op- 
eration of the dams. In this, private com- 
panies would undertake the cost of installing 
generators and transmission lines. They 
would handle the power operation, while 
Government fulfilled flood control and other 
functions. 

Still another is to permit private industry 
to buy electricity at the damsite for resale 
to consumers of all types. 

The latter proposal, especially, could touch 
off a real explosion in Congress. It would 
collide with a basic principle of the Federal 
power policy, as it now stands, 


3. The preference clause 


Today, a public body bas first call on the 
electricity from Federal dams. Priorities are 
given to farmer cooperatives, municipally op- 
erated systems, public utility districts, and 
defense plants. 

For years the utilities have fought this 
clause. 

They contend that they contribute to the 
building of the Government dams through 
their corporation and other taxes. Public 
power bodies do not pay Federal taxes, 
though they are subject to local taxes. Con- 
sequently the private companies demanded 
equal treatment in the allocation from Gov- 
ernment dams. 

Secretary McKay said he thought the pref- 
erence clause should be amended in some 


8. 

“The net result is that some customers 
are not treated fairly,” he said. He has 
testified along the same line in the Senate, 

In Cleveland and Los Angeles some areas 
are served by the cities’ own (public) sys- 
tems, others by private companies. The 
public power generally is sold more cheaply 
than private power. The companies assert 
that the difference in cost is reflected in 
one factor—the Federal taxes they pay which 
a public body does not pay. 

In any case, the preference clause is under 
serious study in Washington now. MAG- 
Nuson said he did not believe it could be 
repealed. JENSEN said it may be softened. 

JENSEN added: "There is need for every 
kind of power. The Government shouldn't 
furnish it all, nor should the private 
utilities.” 

When he predicted tough sledding for 
public power projects, Macnuson said: “Any 
attempt to encroach on the further devel- 
opment of public hydro dams would be a 
serious threat of encroachment on all our 
natural resources—public lands, forests, and 
minerals.” 


4. Power policy and national defense 

If you kept a 100-watt light bulb going 
day and night for 4 days, it would use 
about 10 kilowatt-hours of electricity. To 
produce 1 ton of aluminum takes 18,000 
kilowatt-hours. Imagine, then, how much 
electricity goes into the building of a single 
airplane. 

The point is, the military security of the 
United States relates directly to the Na- 
tion’s electric capacity. Power is not just 
a domestic problem of Government versus 
business, rates, taxes, repayment, and so on, 
In case of a full-scale war all these issues 
would go right out the window. 

The energy, not the cost of it, would be- 
come the paramount consideration. 

When he resigned as head of the Bureau 
of Reclamation recently, Michael Straus 
said flatly: “The United States could not 
have put the vast fleets of planes in the air 
or built the rest of the war machines with- 
out the big Government dams generating 
hydroelectricity.” 

Straus and other public power advocates 
contend that private electric companies can- 


not afford to provide, with their own capital, 
the enormous capacity that this country 
needs in wartime. 


POLICY ISSUES ARISE 


Unlike steel or ammunition, you can’t 
stockpile electricity. Actual generating fa- 
cilities have to be at hand. 

The fact touches some immediate ques- 
tions of power policy. 

For example, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is asking Congress for money to 
build electric plants powered by steam. 
‘TVA is public power, a Government cor- 
poration. It serves the Oak Ridge atomic- 
energy plant, the Tullahoma, Tenn., aero- 
nautics laboratory and some big aluminum- 
producing plants. 

Since its sources of water for dams are 
about used up, TVA says it needs the steam 
plants. Private industry is contesting TVA’s 
claim. 

In this dispute Congress and the respon- 
sible Government agencies will be presented 
with the question of national defense as 
well as the issue of public and private 
power. In varying degrees, the same ques- 
tion arises with respect to many of the other 
giant power projects mapped in other parts 
of the country. 

AEC IN PICTURE 

Meanwhile, atomic energy is in its infant 
stage as a source of electric power, and the 
.Atomic Energy Commission is preparing to 
invite private industry into the field. 

The AEC disclosed April 8 that it has 
drafted recommendations to Congress for 
legislation that will create a wider oppor- 
tunity for private investment and that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approved them. 

One step, but only one of many neces- 
sary, would be to allow private parties to 
purchase suitable fissionable material, now 
claimed almost 100 percent by the Govern- 
ment. 

Experts vary from 10 to 50 years in their 


“estimates of how soon atom-generated power 


will be practical, but they say work along 
this line has progressed far enough that 
pilot plants may be built before 1965. 

Even after atomic generators are spin- 
ning, the energy from them probably will 
only supplement that from water, coal, and 
oil for many years. 


How the Iranian Crisis Began 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by a distinguished Cali- 
fornian, the Honorable Henry F. Grady, 
merits careful study. The article ap- 
peared in the New Leader of April 27: 

How THE IRANIAN CRISIS BEGAN 


(By Henry F. Grady, former Ambassador to 
Iran) 


The oil problem of Iran is more important 
and significant from the standpoint of its 
implications than from the problem of oil 
itself. If there is the permanent loss of the 
great oil resources of Iran and the countries 
to the south of Iran on the Persian Gulf, 
that will be a catastrophe; however, the 
immediate problem in Iran is the conse- 
quences to the economy of that country of 
continuance of the oil dispute. 

Technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, or what has been 
popularly referred to as point 4, has become 
a vital part of our foreign policy. We have 
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become convinced that we cannot meet the 
challenge of communism, which is the cloak 
for Russian imperialism, except by concrete 
steps to improve the economy of the under- 
developed countries, That was the philos- 
ophy behind the Marshall plan, It is also 
the present purpose of the mutual assist- 
ance program to aid the economies and give 
greater military strength to countries imme- 
diately under the fire of Communist propa- 
ganda. We of the West. cannot meet the 
challenge of Russian communism by philo- 
sophical discussions on the value of democ- 
racy. We must prove through technical as- 
sistance to the people of the countries that 
are under propaganda attack that western 
capitalism is a better form of society and 
system of government and economics than 
communism—a cystem under which they 
must turn over control of their affairs to 
the Kremlin, with all its suppression and 
destruction of economic and spiritual values, 

Our aid to Greece, beginning in 1947, gave 
the kind of assistance which enabled the 
Greeks to defeat the guerrillas who were 
inspired and directed by the satellite coun- 
tries to the north and by Russia. So, also, 
we have endeavored to meet the advance of 
communism in other countries under attack 
by helping to improve their military and 
economic situations. 

I went to Iran in 1950 for the purpose of 
doing something along the lines of what had 
been accomplished in Greece. In other 
words, our Government was pursuing this 
basic policy of aid and of endeavors to im- 
prove general economic conditions in a 
country that, because of her strategic posi- 
tion and her great oil resources, was under 
pressure from Russia. 

The British and ourselves are both vitally 
interested in the improvement of economic 
conditions in Iran or wherever else there is 
a challenge to western ideas. For some 
reason hard to understand, however, the 
British Government allowed the struggle 
between the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and the 
Iranian Government to reach a point where 
economic conditions were seriously deteri- 
orating. But, in addition, sanctions were 
put on Iran for the purpose of bringing her 
in line, with the result that deterioration 


‘has been accelerated almost to the point of 


disaster. In other words, the oil controversy 
and the way the British—both the company 
and the Government—have handled it have 
gone absolutely counter to our own concep- 
tion of how to meet the threat of com- 
munism in the countries on the periphery 
of the Soviet Union. = 
There is no point in going into the details 
of the oil controversy. The simple fact was 
that the British company was prepared to 
increase the royalties to the Iranians but 
the Iranians in general were not satisfied 
with the proposals, and, consequently, 
though the Iranian Government had signed 
an agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. in July 1949, the Majlis did not ratify 
it. Ratification by the Parliament was nec- 
essary to make the new agreement effective. 
Gen. Ali Razmara, who became Prime Min- 
ister in June 1950, was most anxious that the 
oil agreement be ratified and that the ac- 
cumulated royalties. be available to carry out 
the 7-year program for economic advance- 
ment. Our Government, too, was most 
anxious to see the oil agreement ratified. 
Our proposed contribution to economic ad- 
vance in Iran was a $25-million loan from the 
Export-Import Bank. These two things, to- 
gether with general support of Razmara, were 
vitally needed to get the country started 
along the lines of progress and to have it 
strengthened against the alluring promises 
of the Soviets. Moreover, Razmara was 50 
clearly pro-Western, so interested in prevent- 
ing his country from drifting toward com- 
munism, that. we should have supported him 
right to the hilt. The Shah himself is pro- 
Western and highly intelligent, and he was 
most anxious to see the oil agreement ratified 
and our program of aid represented by tech- 
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nical assistancé and by the Export-Import 
Bank loan launched promptly. If both these 
things had been accomplished, Iran would 
not now be menaced by the possibility of 
going behind the Iron Curtain. Neither the 
British nor ourselves really ever supported 
Razmara. Razmara sought from the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. and the British Government, 
which owns 53 percent of the company’s 
stock, certain nonmonetary concessions 
which he felt would enable him to get the 
agreement ratified by his Parliament. The 
British refused to make any concessions, 
though these nonmonetary concessions were 
not such as to represent any real sacrifice 
on the part of the company. But the atti- 
tude of the company—and this was backed 
by the Labor Government: Mr. Morrison 
made speeches in the House of Commons de- 
nouncing the Iranians and everybody who 
was thought not to agree with British policy 
in Iran—was intransigent, so Razmara was 
unable to get the agreement ratified. 

We dragged along on our loan and on our 
technical assistance, though we gave some 
of both—and it was important, especially in 
the spring of 1951. The general approach of 
the British, however, which. we backed up 
despite our general policy of improving eco- 
nomic conditions, was to wait out the Iran- 
jans and force them to ratify the pending 
agreement. The pressures did not have the 
effect on the Iranians that the British and 
we had expected. 

While the oil controversy dragged on, and 
the carrying out of our loan promise dragged 
on through the winter of 1951, the develop- 
ment of a demand for nationalization of the 
industry gained momentum. Then Razmara 
was assassinated, and the situation came 
into the hands of Mossadegh, who, though 
an honest and sincere man, is a fanatic on 
the subject of British policy in his country 
as exemplified in the oil controversy. So 
the moderates, and the friends with whom 
we could have accomplished some real good 
in Iran, lost; and through stubbornness, par- 
ticularly British stubbornness, the extrem- 
ists won. 

After Mossadegh came into power in March 
1951, nationalization of the oil industry 
moved rapidly, and, despite belated efforts 
of Anglo-Iranian and the British Govern- 
ment to make concessions to get an agree- 
ment with the Iranians, nothing happened, 
and nothing constructive has happened up 
to this time, The whole matter is still where 
it was 2 years ago, when the British stopped 
paying accumulated royalties to the Iranian 
Government owing to the absence of an 
agreement. In a word, the pressures to 
force an agreement have continued, and we 
have backed them up by the formal with- 
drawal in the summer of 1951 of our offer of 
an Export-Import Bank loan. 

What I feel is that the attitude of the 
British, which we supported, was the colonial 
or semicolonial attitude, The thinking and 
approach have been colonial. The colonial 
approach is based on the assumption that 
there are superior and inferior peoples, It 
is based on the concept that you must not 
make concessions; you must hold inferior 
peoples literally to any agreements they have 
ever entered into; you must put pressure on 
them, if necessary force them to yield—in 
other words, you must show them that they 
cannot with impunity challenge the Western 
powers, which are, in effect, their masters. 

The attitude of the British oil officials, as 
expressed from the time I went to Iran in 
the summer of 1950 up to the present, has 
been: “When the Iranians need the money 
badly enough, they will ratify.” This was 
the waiting-out policy, the policy of deter- 
mining to bring them into line and to reason- 
ableness, not only by waiting and having 
them need the-money badly but also by im- 
posing the sanctions to which I have re- 
ferred. Any informed person knows that the 
issue in the Middle East and in the Far East 
and along the northern coast of Africa is 
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colonialism. All these countries have a pas- 
sion for not only political but economic inde- 
pendence, and they are not going to settle 
for anything less. Not only the governments 
of the Western World—the British, the 
French, the Dutch, the Portuguese—but the 
companies representing investments from 
these Western Powers and the United States 
must adjust their policy to the concept of 
equality on the part of the underdeveloped 
countries—the equality that we recognize in 
world organizations like the U. N. and its 
affiliates. Whether the underdeveloped 
countries are yet able to govern themselves, 
or whether they can govern themselves as 
effectively as the Western Powers can govern 
them. or influence their governments, is be- 
side the point. They are determined to con- 
trol their own destinies, and the tensions 
throughout the underdeveloped countries 
of the world which happen to be for the 
most part the Mohammedan world, are due 
to this determination to rid themselves of 
any kind of controls from outside. 

This can be described as nationalism, but 
nationalism under the circumstances can be 
a good thing rather than a bad thing. Cer- 
tainly the world does not want the national- 
ism of Hitler or the Kremlin, but the nation- 
alism of the countries of the Western World 
is a basis for progress. We cannot. expect 
the people of an underdeveloped country to 
do the things necessary to improve their 
country unless they have a belief in it, un- 
less they have a love for it, unless they have 
a determination to work for it. We must en- 
deavor, through our aid—especially our tech- 
nical assistance—to help direct this rising 
nationalism along sound and proper lines. 
That, essentially, is our foreign policy toward 
the countries of the underdeveloped world— 
countries which are the objectives of Soviet 
imperialism. But our present policy in Iran 
and other underdeveloped areas cannot be 
interpreted as consistent with American for- 
eign policy as the American people under- 
stand it and as it has been cvolving in recent 
years. 

What may prove before long to be a catas- 
trophe in Iran should be examined by the 
Western Powers as a case study that reveals 
what went wrong and how such mistakes 
can be corrected in the future. The United 
States should take the leadership in this 
matter, When we have had military set- 
backs, as in the case of the Bulge, our mili- 
tary leaders analyzed what happened and 
adjusted their strategy accordingly. We 
should do this in the case of a political de- 
feat—of a serious political setback which 
affects our whole position in a vital part of 
the world, What has happened in Iran can 
well happen in other countries of the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Africa. In this re- 
spect, the oil problem is incidental to the 
general problem of our relations with those 
parts of the world. The crisis has become 
acute in Iran because of its great oil re- 
sources and because a powerful British in- 
dustrial company has had the concession to 
exploit those resources, 

I do not believe that colonialism or semi- 
colonialism is necessary for the advance- 
ment of the trade of the British Empire, in 
which, of course, we are interested. We have 
a direct stake in the British balance of pay- 
ments. But colonial powers can withdraw 
and increase their prestige and trade. 
Mountbatten proved that in India, When he 
left India, British prestige and trade both 
increased. In other countries where the 
British insist that vital economic interest 
requires continuing control, the British 
could follow the precedent they themselves 
created in India and build up better trade 
relations than they can under the present 


„colonial system. If the British, French and 


the other colonial powers or former colonial 
powers insist on maintaining their colonial 
attitude, not only will the Western World 
would suffer political disaster in the strug- 
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gle against Russian imperialism but the com- 
mercial and financial interests of the colonial 
powers will be adversely affected. I mention 
the British particularly, but what is true of 
them is equally true of the French in their 
relations with the colonies of North Africa. 

The important thing is that, without a 
change ín our policy, we cannot hold the 
countries on the periphery of Russia which 
are the immediate objects of Russian design. 
We cannot hold them on the side of the 
Western World unless we keep them as our 
friends, and ve cannot keep them as our 
friends if we persist in backing the colonial 
attitude that has been manifested in Iran, 
Ezypt, and elsewhere. We must deal with 
the governments of those countries—whether 
on the political, economic, or industrial 
levels—as equals. Exploitation, in the in- 
vidious sense of that term, is out. But mu- 
tuality of interest, mutual benefits to both 
sides in arrangements for trade and conces» 
sions is in, and the possibilities along these 
lines are great indeed if we can wrench the 
Western World away from old concepts that 
have really been dead for many years. 

Even if we start now, it is not too late. 
We can win back the good will and friend- 
ship which. we have lost if we approach the 
matter with the right understanding of the 
people and of their legitimate aspirations. 
The whole Mohammedan world is predis- 
posed toward us. It does not like commu- 
nism—it wants nothing to do with com- 
munism. -All the conditions are basically 
favorable for the most friendly relations 
between the western and Mohammedan 
worlds. We will miss the greatest oppor- 
tunity in modern history if we do not hold 
the Mohammedan world close to us by ex- 
hibiting sympathy and understanding for 
their interests and their aspirations. 

In a word, if we do not take the Iranian 
case seriously, study it carefully, and adjust 
our policies to present-day realities, ve will 
lose the cold war. We cannot win it if we 
have country after country in the vital 
Middle East slipping behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and they will do so as surely as night 
follows day unless we keep them on our side 
with our technical assistance and an attitude 
of friendliness and acceptance of their 
equality and of working with them in a com- 
mon effort to improve their economic life 
and the standard of living of their people. 


The Illiteracy Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


er, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to a recently published book on 


- the subject of illiteracy, a problem with 


which I and many of you have been 
concerned for some time. This book is 
a report of the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project, which was established 
by General Eisenhower at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1950. The book is entitled 
“The Uneducated,’ and presents a 
graphic picture of the seriousness of the 


-problem of illiteracy. Last year, I in- 


troduced a bill to aid the States in eradi- 
cating this blot from the Nation, and 
reintroduced a similar bill, H. R. 2139, 
in the present session. A companion 
bill, S. 544, was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator KILGORE. Since this problem 
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is national in scope, cutting across all 
State, regional, and racial lines, it is 
obviously a bipartisan question.. It is 
the intention, therefore, of Senator KIL- 
core and myself to request that joint 
hearings be held on these bills. 

I commend to each Representative the 
reading of this book on the uneducated, 
as well as a series of reprints on literacy 
education published by the Office of Edu- 
cation. And, under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Recorp the letter of 
President Eisenhower concerning the 
book at the time it was published, and 
an editorial on the book which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune, March 
29, 1953: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 13, 1953, 
DEAN PHILIP YOUNG, 
Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear PHIL: It was truly gratifying to learn 
from your recent letter that The Uneducated, 
the first major study growing out of the 
conservation of human resources project, 
is about to be published. Dedication of the 
book to General Snyder is peculiarly fitting; 
and I am delighted to know that you intend 
to mark with a ceremony the occasion of the 
book's publication. 

As you Know, it was my hope at the time 
the conservation project was established that 
full use could be made of General Snyder's 
rich experience in all phases of military- 
medical manpower problems. 

Shortly after your letter arrived, I received 
a copy of the book. So far I have only found 
time to dip into it. I can see, however, that 
it has accomplished our original purpose of 
getting the facts about the wastage of our 
human -resources before the public. The 
objectivity of the presentation will encour- 
age the development of constructive policies 
to avoid such wastage in the future. 

I am looking forward to the completion of 
the other major studies which I know are 
now far advanced. These represent a unique 
achievement in cooperation between busi- 
ness, Government, and our university. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 29, 1953] 


THE HUMAN RESOURCE 


This Nation’s most important resource is, 
obviously, the human resource, its manpower. 
It is startling therefore to learn from a highly 
authoritative study just completed at Colum- 
bia University that this precious resource is 
being sadly wasted through illiteracy. The 
waste not only is a serious one in terms of 
manpower for the armed services, and for 
defense production, but it is a waste in 
terms of good citizenship and personal living 
standards for the illiterates themselves. Un- 
able to read or write, they can neither under- 
stand nor form valid judgments on issues 
and ideas which are the fabric of this de- 
mocracy, nor can they achieve more than a 
substandard living in most cases. 

The present study was initiated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he was head of Co- 
lumbia University. During the Battle of the 
Bulge it came to his attention that rejections 
for illiteracy had cost the Army the equiva- 
lent of 40 divisions. In fact, 1.5 million of 
the 18 million draftees examined in World 
War II were found to have had serious edu- 
cational deficiencies. At Columbia, he in- 
stituted what is called the conservation of 
human resources project, and its first report 
has just been published under the title, “The 
Unedueated,” written by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, 
professor of economics at the Graduate 
School of Business, and Dr. Douglas W. Bray, 
& research associate. It finds some illiteracy 


in every State, but chiefly in the Southeast- 
ern States, among the migratory workers, and 
among the Indian populations of the South- 
west. 

The principal recommendation made by 
the Columbia group is consonant with the 
President's own thinking on the subject of 
Federal responsibility in education. The au- 
thors would attack the evil at its most acute 
source by providing Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States on a basis of two qualifying cri- 
teria, that a State’s tax rate for education 
be proportionate or better than the national 
average, and that its yield per school-age 
child be substantially lower. This recom- 
mendation—together with one for restoring 
special training projects for illiterates in the 
armed services, and for new educational pro- 
grams for migratory children and reservation 
Indians—appear to be genuinely effective 
methods of attacking illiteracy in this coun- 
try. The study deserves the fullest consid- 
eration by the lawmakers, for it proves any- 
thing, it proves that any gain would by far 
offset the cost. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 3, marked the 162d anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution. Throughout the United States, 
Americans of Polish descent gathered in 
observance of this anniversary. It seems 
sadly ironic that it was possible to com- 
memorate this first concrete example of 
the emergence of democracy in Europe 
in almost all countries to which Polish 
people have emigrated, yet in Poland 
itself, this anniversary had to pass with- 
out celebration or even mention of its 
historic significance. 

From the very outset of our national 
history, the destines of the United States 
and Poland have been entwined. The 
Polish Constitution, adopted just 2 years 
after the ratification of our own Con- 
stitution, is so similar to ours that it 
would seem both were inspired from the 
Same source—and truly they were. The 
early American colonists and our Found- 
ing Fathers, endeavoring to create on 
this new continent an indivisible union 


-dedicated to the preservation of freedom 


and progress, while separated as they 
were from the people of Poland in space, 
language, experience, and tradition, were 
brought near because of that common 
denominator—the love of liberty. 

It was the love of liberty which 
brought so many Poles to our shores to 
enrich our country with their industry, 
their faith, their noble traditions. There 
is not a single phase of our national 
growth and history that does not record 
the exemplary contributions of Ameri- 
cans of Polish origin—on the farm, in 
the factory, in the fields of medicine, art, 
science, education, religion, statesman- 
ship, and military life. 

Polish blood has been shed for the 
preservation of American ideals since 
the days of our Revolution when Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, denied liberty in their 
native Poland, came to assist the Colo- 
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nies in the fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence. During the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, and World 
Wars I and II, Americans of Polish 
descent have given their sons for the 
cause of justice and freedom for all man- 
kind. Their sons are fighting today in 
Korea, among whom are many of Polish 
ancestry from my own congressional 
district on the northwest side of Chicago, 

As Congressman from the 11th Dis- 
trict of Illinois, I have the privilege of 
representing a great many American 
men and women in whose veins runs the 
blood of the Polish race. I was born 
and raised with people of Polish an- 
cestry; some of my closest friends and 
neighbors are of Polish origin. They 
take an active part in the affairs of the 
community. They are good laborers, 
businessmen, professional men. They 
are good and loyal Americans. 

Because I have been fortunate enough 
to live in their midst and to know them, 
it is no wonder to me that against seem- 
ingly insurmountable odds the history 
of the Polish people has been a never- 
ending struggle for liberty and freedom. 
Emerging briefly from the clutches of 
one European tyrant-nation after an- 
other, Poland’s existence as a sovereign 
nation was short-lived indeed. Yet cen- 
turies of oppression and strife have 
failed to kill the dauntless Polish spirit, 
its tenacious devotion to the cause of 
freedom and justice. 

I am sure that millions of brave Polish 
hearts, silent now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, joined somehow in prayer and a 
spiritual communion this day with their 
American kinsmen. We in the United 
States join them in their hope for early 
liberation from their enslavement. Let 
us also rededicate ourselves to those 
principles embodied in our own Consti= 
tution and in theirs. 


Birmingham News Comments on 
Economy and Gorgas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
propriations bill for the Department of 
the Interior which was recently passed 
by this body contained, as you are aware, 
no funds whatsoever for the continua- 
tion of experiments in the underground 
gasification of coal which have been 
carried on at Gorgas, Ala. These experi- 
ments, conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Mines with the cooperation of 
the Alabama Power Co., promised to pay 
off in important contributions to our de- 
fense fuel supplies and, in addition, they 
held out hope to the depressed coal in- 
dustry for a brighter and more prosper- 
ous future. 

It was with a great deal of regret and 
disappointment that I saw a majority of 
the members of this distinguished body 
turn down a proposal offered by myself 
which would have amended the Interior 
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Department appropriations bill to pro- 
vide $135,400 for the continuation of 
these vital experiments at Gorgas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include an editorial 
from the May 1 issue of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News entitled “Economy and 
Gorgas.” 

The editorial follows: 


ECONOMY AND Gon 


The House has refused to add to the In- 
terior Department’s appropriation bill an 
item for $135,400 which would be used to 
finance continued United States Bureau of 
Mines participation in the experiments at 
Gorgas, Ala., in underground gasification 
of coal. > 

Despite pleas by several Alabama Congress- 
man and a raft of supporting evidence, the 
Republican leadership stuck to its line, that 
there could be no amendments to the basic 
Interior appropriation bill. 

We conclude that the economy ax within 
Interior has been ineptly wielded. And we 
yery much doubt that Secretary McKay, a 
man by experience intimately aware of the 
values of natural resources, is wholly alert 
to the significance of this particular penny- 
pinching, for it is that, no less. 

Already the Federal Government, looking 
ahead through the United States Bureau of 
Mines, has invested more than $1 million 
in the Gorgas work. The Alabama Power Co. 
has invested much also, providing land, ma- 
terials, and the time and énergies of scores 
of its employees, all this over several years. 

Today, according to objective sources, the 
Gorgas experiment is already capable of be- 
ing moved into the commercial stage. It is 
reported by one nonaffillated observer, ex- 
pert in the fuel field, that the Gorgas process 
can produce a usable, high-quality gas now 
at less than 12 cents per 1 million British 
thermal units, whereas natural gas at the 
well—the cheapest of fuels, costs 15 cents 
per 1 million British thermal units. 

Where is the economy? 

It is an accepted fact by many that we 
face a shortage of petroleum and natural gas 
ultimately. Coal is accepted as the greatest 
reserve of fuels energy. The Gorgas project 
is the only experiment of its size in the 
free world, and is more productive than 
similar projects abroad, from every evidence. 

The President's Materials Policy Commis- 
sion, headed by Radioman William S. Paley, 
has previously reported enthusiastically on 
the Gorgas work. 

Of course, as Dr. Milton Fies wrote to Con- 
gressmen supporting removal of Federal aid 
in the project, it is a case of whose ox gets 
gored. All connected with the project are, 
no doubt, alert to the need for Federal 
economy. But true economy, as ever, must 
consider need and efficiency. As we see it, 
this gasification work is essential and ur- 
gent and efficiency marks every phase of the 
nearly perfected Gorgas process. 

Secretary McKay himself might well be 
advised to reconsider whether $135,400 in 
this case means economy. The Senate, of 
course, should also act. 


Facts Favor Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 
Or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial written by 


Ernest W. Johnson, editor of the Chanute 
(Kans.) Tribune on April 28, 1953: 
Facts Favor DAMS 


Some of the brethren who never got their 
feet wet in a flood and have only academic 
interest in the subject are arguing again the 
same old senseless argument. They say that 
the value of big dams for flood control hasn’t 
been proved; that soil conservation and 
midget dams can do the job of the bigger 
dams. 

They simply aren’t acquainted with the 
facts. 

In this area, two dams gave definite proof 
less than 2 years ago that they can stop a 
flood. Pensacola Dam bottled up the Neosho 
River flood, which by gaged flow at Parsons 
was practically as big as the Kaw River flood 
at Topeka. The Fall River Dam stoppered a 
flood that was the biggest Fall River ever had, 

As for soil conservation, officials of the Soil 
Conservation Service have said time and 
again that it isn't effective against major 
floods. Conservation measures are needed to 
protect the soil, but they aren't a substitute 
for flood control. Even the engineers’ survey 
report to the governor, which also took a 
crack at dams for the Kaw River Basin, em- 
phasized that point. 

Those who live in vulnerable river valleys 
are generally sold on soil conservation. But 
for the protection of their lives and property, 
they are guided by the facts which show that 
their only salvation is in dams big enough to 
hold a flood. 


Series E Savings Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
chases by small investors of series E 
savings bonds long have been an im- 
portant factor in United States Govern- 
ment financing. Just how important is 
indicated by the fact that on March 1 
of this year the total of E bonds out- 
standing was $35.4 billion. This was ap- 
proximately 13.2 percent of the out- 
standing national debt. 

But the importance of these bonds, it 
seems to me, lies less in the fact they 
comprise a substantial portion of the 
interest-bearing Government securities 
now in the hands of the public than it 
does in their nature and the collateral 
purposes they serve. 

It is my intention now to discuss brief- 
ly the reasons why E bonds should be- 
come an even greater factor in Federal 
Government financing, especially with 
respect to Treasury refunding opera- 
tions. I do so in view of a legislative bill 
I have introduced in hopes of bringing 
this about. 

During World War II these Govern- 
ment securities enabled wage-earners 
and others of moderate means to save a 
portion of their war-inflated incomes, 
and at the same time to evidence their 
patriotism by helping to finance na- 
tional defense. 

After the war, the troubled state of 
world affairs necessitated foreign aid 
and general rearmament on a tremen- 
dous scale. These things, coupled with 
inflation and Government waste, led to 
almost continuous deficit financing. 
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Here again the E bonds served well in 
helping to carry the load of Government 
spending in excess of income. 

Above and beyond these considera- 
tions, however, is the one relating to en- 
couragement of thrift. Through E bond 
investments, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, who otherwise might have 
Saved little or nothing, were able to put 
something aside for the future. Many 
saved substantial sums, And further- 
more, they increased their stake in 
America. 

But this is not all. There are other, 
and perhaps even more cogent reasons 
why E bonds should assume a vastly 
greater role in Federal Government 
financing. The reasons I speak of relate 
directly to the overall fiscal policy of the 
Government, as now determined by 
President Eisenhower and Treasury Sec- 
retary George M. Humphrey. 

Last week the Treasury completed the 
task of refunding about $1 billion of 
short-term notes, converting them into 
long-term bonds. The latter were sold 
with an interest rate of 3.25 percent at 
par, as compared with current yields 
averaging 3 percent on similar securi- 
ties at prevailing market levels. 

Whether owing to the interest-rate in- 
crease or not, the billion-dollar bond 
issue was promptly and largely over- 
subscribed. I have heard it said that 
this refunding operation constituted a 
huge giveaway to supposedly sinister big- 
money interests at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Quite the contrary, of 
course, is the fact. 

Everyone who has studied the matter 
seriously, including, I dare say, every 
Member of this honorable body, knows 
that retirement of short-term notes in 
favor of long-term bonds, while adding 
to the interest burden slightly, at the 
same time helps to curb drastically the 
process of inflation. 

It is needless here to explain all over 
again the manner in which Government 
bonds generally, and short-term obliga- 
tions more particularly, are monetized by 
the banks. It is pertinent, rather, to 
point out that the long-term bonds 
issued last week went in largest pro- 
portion to insurance companies, trust 
funds, and other investors who cus- 
tomarily retain their bond holdings until 
maturity. 

The commercial banks got compara- 
tively few of the long-term bonds, and 
this was what the Treasury wanted. 
The purpose was to keep the new bonds, 
so far as possible, out of the banks, 
where, almost automatically, they would 
serve to boost inflation through the ex- 
pansion of credit. Thus, the danger of 
further inflation was reduced in some 
degree. 

Many critics of the present adminis- 
tration's policies with respect to public- 
debt management are saying that infla- 
tion no longer is a serious threat. They 
point to some recent small living-cost 
reductions registered, incidentally, since 
direct price controls were abolished. On 
this basis alone, and without any real 
understanding of the situation, they 
allege Treasury connivance with the 
so-called big-money interests. 

But everyone conversant with inter- 
national affairs, with the uncertainties 
of agricultural production, and with the 
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impact of world disorder upon industrial 
operations knows that serious inflation- 
ary tendencies still do exist within the 
American economy. 

Let me state it baldly. Everyone 
familiar with the dare fundamentals of 
political economy must know that an 
easy-money policy of debt and inflation, 
after 20 years, cannot be reversed over- 
night. It takes time and the grim deter- 
mination to serve the public interest in 
the face of uninformed criticism. 

Sound measures to combat inflation 
still are among the most important of 
those required to remedy the present im- 
pairment of our social, economic, and 
military security. I think all of you will 
agree with me in that. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the logic of world events today is the 
logic of war and consequent global short- 
ages of food and materials. It is not the 
logic of early peace and overproduction, 
as some would have us think. 

Thus far I have said that series E 
bonds encourage thrift among those dis- 
inclined to be thrifty. They enable peo- 
ple of moderate means to demonstrate 
their patriotism by helping to defray ex- 
cessive costs of Government in times of 
war and real emergency. What I have 
not said is that series E bonds are far 
from being short-term obligations of the 
Government. e 

These bonds mature after 9 years and 
8 months, with interest averaging out at 
3 percent annually. Thus a series E bond 
sold for $18.75 is worth $25, its face 
value, at time of maturity. By Treasury 
regulation, bondholders now are per- 
mitted to retain the bonds beyond ma- 
turity dates, with interest continuing at 
the original rate. 

From this it is obvious that series E 
bonds can and do serve the ends sought 
by the Treasury when $1 billion in short- 
term obligations were converted to long- 
term bonds. The series E bonds are 
savings bonds and in theory are likely 
to be retained by the bondholders until 
maturity or after. They cannot be sold 
in the market place. 

While series E bonds are nonnegoti- 
able, it is true nevertheless that they 
can be turned in at any time, through 
the nearest bank or postoffice, for cash 
plus accrued interest from the United 
States Treasury. Because of this fact, 
ani possibly because of the earlier low 
interest rate and some other economic 
factors, more series E bonds were cashed 
‘then were purchased over a recent pe- 
riod. That situation fortunately has 
reversed itself by a rather cmall margin. 

It seems to me that now I have proved 
my case as tv the desirability of making 
series E bonds a vastly greater factor in 
Federal Government debt financing. 
Especially so in connection with the re- 
funding of at least a substantial portion 
of those short-term obligations currently 
outstanding, and which have to be re- 
funded in 12 months or less. 

As to desirability as a means of 
financing the public debt, I believe se- 
ries E bonds meet the criteria with re- 
spect to thrift encouragement, patriotic 
action, and effectiveness as a powerful 
factor in the prevention of inflation, I 
hope you will agree with me in this, 


Granting, then, the validity of these 
considerations, a problem immediately 
presents itself. How shall we encourage 
small investors to buy more series E sav- 
ings bonds? How shall we encourage in- 
vestors to hold on to those bonds after 
they have bought them? 

Possibly I have found what may prove 
to be a solution to the problem. It may 
not turn out to be the best solution, but 
as embodied in the legislative bill I men- 
tioned earlier, I think it worthy at least 
of your consideration. 

As I have drafted it, essentially the 
bill would enable bondholders to deduct 
from taxable income all interest earn- 
ings of series E bonds bought in any 
one year up to a total purchase price of 
$1,200. 

Should all or part of the bonds, up to 
the purchase price of $1,200 in any one 
year, be liquidated prior to maturity, 
taxable income deduction could be taken 
on bond earnings up to the date of liqui- 
dation. Earnings of bonds liquidated in 
less than 12 months would be excluded 
from the exemption. 

The tax exemption, up to the purchase 
price of $1,200 in any one year, would 
continue to apply also to bonds held 
beyond the date of maturity, as now 
permitted by a ruling of the United 
States Treasury. 

If a bondholder should invest more 
than $1,200 in series E bonds in 1 year, 
and in a later year should liquidate any 
part of the bonds, the tax exemption 
feature would apply to the bonds liq- 
uidated up to the $1,200 investment, and 
not thereafter to those purchased in that 
year and retained. 

All of this may sound pretty compli- 
cated from the taxpayer’s standpoint, 
but I do not think it isso. It is less com- 
plicated, in fact, than many provisions 
of our tax laws which every taxpayer 
has to take into account. 

Any bank or trust company nowadays 
will supply on request a printed table 
showing series E bond earnings from 
year to year. Or the information can 
be gotten when the bonds are turned in, 
either at maturity or for earlier liquida- 
tion. 

The provisions of a bill such as I have 
submitted admittedly would effect a 
small reduction in Federal tax income. 
But the total reduction would be slight, 
and I think would be offset many times 
over by the benefits accruing to all 
Americans through a program well cal- 
culated to encourage thrift and to dis- 
courage inflation. 


William L. Igoe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondar, May 4, 1953 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 21, 1953, in reference to Hon. 
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William L. Igoe, a former Member of the 
House: 
WILLIAM L, IGOE 


No history could be written of the last half 
century in St. Louis without devoting a 
generous page to William L. Igoe, whose long 
career as a lawyer, public servant, and stal- 
wart of the Democratic Party was ended by 
death yesterday. For more than three dec- 
ades he was a spokesman, an adviser, and 
an influential leader in local and State 
Democratic politics. Early in his career he 
served in Congress and in 1925 he was his 
party's unsuccessful candidate for mayor. 
H> never again became a candidate for public 
office, but twice he was named to the St. 
Louis Board of Police Commissioners. 

Active in civic affairs, he served for 20 
years as president of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and he was for a number of years 
president of the National Council of Catholic 
Charities. In 1934 Pope Pius XI conferred 
upon him the order of the Knights of St. 
Gregory. During the depression years he 
served as vice president of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Relief and Employment. ` 

Few men of his generation commanded as 
much respect and political prestige in the 
Democratic Party in Missouri as did Mr. Igoe. 


Surface Rights of Mining Claim Locators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to define the sur- 
face rights vested in the locator of a 
mining claim. 

Over the years, as a member of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have had an opportunity to - 
hear many discussions of and to study 
carefully the present mining laws of this 
country, their abuses, and proposals for 
their improvement. Likewise, I have 
participated in many hearings devoted to 
ways and means of encouraging the de- 
velopment of our mineral resources. 

Throughout these hearings, I can re- 
call no testimony that carried the impli- 
cation that these laws were unduly re- 
strictive or hindered the development of 
our mineral resources. But in the past 
few months there has been a steady 
stream of articles in sportsmen's publi- 
cations, forest magazines, and in na- 
tional popular magazines contending 
that the basic mining laws are being 
abused to the detriment of the public 
welfare. They declare that the basic 
mining laws must be changed to prevent 
such abuses, Over the past few years 
demands have repeatedly been made for 
revision of the mining laws, but in a 
large part, these stemmed from a care- 
fully conducted propaganda campaign 
by officials of the Federal Government 
who would have placed the entire public 
domain under a Federal leasing system 
and thereby made the Government a 
party to the everyday operations of legit- 
imate mining interests operating on the 
public lands. All they really sought was 
Federal domination over. the conduct of 
mining operations, an extension of bu- 
reaucratic power, which if carried to its 
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eventual conclusion, would only result in 
practical socialization of our mineral in- 
dustry of the West. 

The basic mining laws have stood the 
test of time. Legitimate mining in- 
terests—the small prospector, the small- 
mine operator, and larger mining com- 
panies—have adhered steadfastly to the 
provisions of the law. Yet, abuses did 
and do occur. They occurred from out- 
side the legitimate mining industry by 
those who would exploit the true intent 
of the mining laws to secure cabin sites, 
recreation areas, filling-station locations, 
timber rights, and rights-of-way that 
would pay off in dollars and not min- 
erals. Had the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment carried out the functions assigned 
to it by law and stringently enforced the 
mining laws, many of the abuses given 
such popular notoriety would not have 
taken place. The Federal mining laws 
were designed to encourage individual 
exploration, and development of public 
mineral lands without interference from 
the Federal Government and ultimate 
private ownership of the lands. Under 
these laws a prospector can go out on 
the public lands, locate a claim, search 
out its mineral wealth and, if a discovery 
of mineral is made, can obtain a patent 
and the property becomes his to sell or 
develop, according to his own initiative. 
Under these laws and under this system 
of private enterprise we have developed 
the great mining industry we find in this 
country today, together with all the 
manufacturing and trade dependent on 
a steady supply of minerals. The right 
to prospect, to establish a claim and 
then to develop its mineral resources has 
been the incentive that has made pos- 
sible the search for the minerals lying 
hidden in our hills and stream beds and 
made them available to our national 
economy. The mining development of 
today rests in no small part upon the 
discoveries of the prospectors of yester- 
day. This system must continue if we 
are to have a healthy mining industry 
within our borders. 

I recognize that abuses have crept in 
under the present mining laws, but E 
have not yet been convinced that they 
could not, in large part, be corrected by 
adequate enforcement of present stat- 
utes. No one in Congress or in the legiti- 
mate mining industry condones or sup- 
ports any fraudulent appropriation of 
public lands under the mining laws. If 
fraudulent locations are made for the 
purpose of obtaining the use of the lands 
for other than legitimate mining pur- 
poses, the Government has the right to 
refuse patents to these locations, or to 
attack them in court. The location 
should be proved fraudulent in court be- 
fore the locator is dispossessed. That is 
our American way. I am hopeful that 
the Department of Interior, under the 
capable guidance of those now handling 
the conduct of our public lands affairs, 
will substitute good administration of 
‘our mining laws for the lack of adminis- 
tration that existed over the past score 
of years. 

While I believe that by adequate en- 
forcement of the present laws many of 
the abuses of our public lands could be 
eliminated, I feel that it is appropriate 
to spell out in those laws the intent of 


Congress that public lands opened to 
mining location hereafter shall not, prior 
to patent, be used for any purposes other 
than those necessary to the conduct of 
mineral exploration, mining, or process- 
ing. I believe that Congress should fur- 
ther provide that with respect to such 
unpatented mining claims the United 
States or its licensees should be given the 
right to use so much of the surface of 
those claims that may be necessary or 
appropriate for forage control or usage; 
reforestation, fire prevention, or other 
forest protection; for access to adjacent 
lands for these purposes or to cut and 
remove timber on the adjacent lands; 
and to cut and remove dead or diseased 
timber, so long as such use does not in- 
terfere with the prospecting, mining, or 
processing operations, or related activi- 
ties of the claimant. Congress should 
also give the claim locator the right to 
use so much of the timber on his claim 
as is necessary for use in his activities, 
and any other timber on the claim not 
needed in exploration, mining, or proc- 
essing operations should not be removed 
unless the United States authorizes its 
removal. g 

This measure has been drafted after 
careful study. It will not interfere with 
legitimate mining operations but it will 
accomplish the aim of keeping those 
from the public domain who would seek 
to obtain the uses of lands for other than 
legitimate mining purposes, Both Sena- 
tor DworsnHak, chairman of the Senate 
Interior Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
who is also introducing this bill in the 
Senate, and I have thoroughly discussed 
these proposals with responsible people 
throughout the mining industry and we 
feel quite sure that they will interpose 
no objections to their aims. We feel 
sure, that with this clarification of the 
mining laws and their proper adminis- 
tration, the flagrant abuses cited in the 
public press will fade away. 


Hon. Will M. Whittington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, today, May 4, is the 75th birth- 
day of my distinguished predecessor in 
the House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able Will M. Whittington. After three- 
quarters of a century of vigorous activity 
as a private citizen and national leader, 
Mr. Whittington is still active as a 
farmer, lawyer, and church and civic 
leader in our home town of Greenwood, 
Miss. He took an active part in the 1952 
presidential campaign in Mississippi, 
climaxing the successful campaign in 
behalf of the Democratic nominees with 
a statewide radio address. Mr. Whit- 
tington has become recognized as an 
elder statesman in Mississippi, freely giv- 
ing the benefit of his long years of ex- 
perience to worthwhile civic endeavors, 
2 his official retirement to private 

e. 
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Will Whittington is still young and 
vigorous in his personal outlook on life. 
He still has visionary hopes for the de- 
velopment of his State and Nation, to 
which he has contributed so much in the 
past. His career can be an inspiration 
to the young people of Mississippi for 
years to come. He has voluntarily re- 
tired to be among his friends and family 
at home, but I know that he has with 
him today the good wishes of all Mem- 
bers of Congress who served with him, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1953, marked the 162d anniversary of 
the signing of the Polish constitution. 
This document was one of the most out- 
standing declarations for human liberty 
and freedom ever adopted by any nation 
on the Eureopean continent. 

May 3 in 1791 was a great day to 
every Pole. Not only because the new 
constitution adopted on that day in 
Warsaw's Diet was a milestone in the 
history of European liberalism, but be- 
cause it was a slap in the face of Cath- 
erine the Great, who had ruled Poland 
so ruthlessly for 18 years. Where on the 
European Continent in the 18th century 
had anyone heard of words like “all 
power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people.” 

Yet, in Warsaw on that beautiful May 
day, noblemen and commoners got to- 
gether with their king, Stanislaus 
August, and put their signatures under 
this profound charter, which was to be- 
come Poland’s bill of rights. 

I do not think it is necessary to remind 
anyone of the merits of this Polish docu- 
ment aimed, among others, to prevent 
any future partition of Poland. 

The adoption of the Polish constitu- 
tion was strongly influenced by the 
friendship of two comrades-in-arms: 
Thomas Jefferson and Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko. These patriots served America 
well for 7 years during the War of Inde- 
pendence. As a reward for services ren- 
dered to this country, the Congress con- 
ferred upon Kosciusko the rank of briga- 
dier general and granted him a substan- 
tial piece of land. 

Kosciusko then left for Poland and 
for several years lived quietly on his 
family farm. However, he was in con- 
stant touch with the political leaders 
in Warsaw, who were bitterly fighting 
opportunists in the Polish Diet. 

Historically, little is known of the 
great friendship between Jefferson and 
Kosciusko, except for some letters ex- 
changed between them after May 3, 1791. 
In one letter written by Jefferson from 
Philadelphia on February 21, 1799, and 
addressed to Kosciusko, he states, in 
part: 

Dear FRIEND: We attempted to sell at 
auction some of the articles you left, such 
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as kitchen furniture, etc., and they sold for 
next to nothing. I therefore directed that 
such articles as were of greater value should 
be estimated by some person of skill and 
sold at private sale. In this way your fur 
was valued by an honest furrier here at $25. 
+ + * Some silver spoons were sold at their 
weight. The table linens and some other 
articles will be attempted to be sold, but as 
your clothes cannot be sold in any way and 
may be useful to yourself, I have directed 
them to be sent to Amsterdam. 


In another letter dated August 14, 1800, 
Jefferson wrote Kosciusko: 

On politics I must write sparingly, lest it 
should fall into the hands of persons who 
do not love either you or me, * * * 

I hope we will be able to preserve here 
asylum where your love for liberty and 
disinterested patriotism will be forever pro- 
tected and honored and where you will find 
in the hearts of the American people a good 
portion of that esteemed affection which 
glows in the bosom of the friend who writes 
this and who with sincere prayers for your 
health and happiness much and cordial rela- 
tions bids you for this time adieu. 


Mr. Speaker, this intimate relation- 
ship, proven by this little-known letter, 
“was only a continuation of friendship 
which brought both patriots together 
during the War of Independence. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to 
the fact that Jefferson’s political philos- 
ophy strongly influenced Kosciusko. It 
is a historical recognized fact that 
Kosciusko’s authority was highly es- 
teemed by the great Polish patriots— 
Hugo Kollontaj, Ignacy Potocki, and 
Stanislaus Michlowski—who were di- 
rectly responsible for the drafting and 
ratification of the Constitution. Were 
it not for the betrayal of several Polish 
deputies Catherine the Great would have 
never succeeded in her clever maneuvers 
to partition Poland. 

Today, there are many more Kos- 
ciusko’s in this great country of ours. 
Many of them wear the uniforms of the 
United States Army and are out on the 
Korean front. Some of them have fallen 
there for the same cause which brought 
Kosciusko to our shores. Let us, there- 
fore, not forget that there are many 
millions of Poles who since 1939 have 
known nothing but misery, cruelty, and 
death in slave-labor camps, prisons, and 
Katyn forests. 

To the Polish heroes, this day we turn 
our hearts because they cannot enjoy 
the freedoms which we, as Americans, 
have cherished since July 4, 1776. 


Admission Tax on Theaters and Motion- 
Picture Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, it is urgent that we enact legislation 
immediately to remove the 20 percent 
admission tax on theaters and moving- 
picture houses. This tax is amounting 
to almost total confiscation for thou- 
sands of small businesses in this country. 


Recently I received a letter from an 
outstanding small-business man in my 
district, which presents a concrete case 
and eloquent plea for the removal of this 
unjust and discriminating tax. I quote 
from my constituent’s letter, es follows: 


This is the first letter to my Congressman. 
But it is now really important. I have al- 
ways believed in your good judgment and 
you have very capably represented me in the 
years that you have been in the Congress. 
I cannot recall that you have voted wrong 
many times. So, I'm not complaining. 

I am writing you to urge you to lend your 
full support to the Mason bill which will 
exempt theaters from the 20 percent admis- 
sion tax now charged. I am grateful that 
you are for the passage of such a bill and 
know that you will do all that you can in our 
behalf. I just want you to know that we 
are counting on you. 

Let’s take my situation and discuss it a bit. 
In 1934, and up to the past year or two, the 
little theater here provided enough profit for 
the owner to enjoy a standard of living com- 
parable to other businessmen in the town. 
In 1945, June 1, I bought this theater for 
$10,500. It has 350 seats and the town 2,300 
people in it.. Thus the theater and town 
are comparable in size. We operate it as a 
family project with only two employees other 
than members of the family. 

We pay our daughters for what work they 
do and my wife and I take the profits for our 
salary. Last year we paid our daughters a 
total of $1,040 for their work, which is cer- 
tainly not excessive since at least one of 
them were at work every day. My wife and 
I then had a net profit, from the exhibition 
of pictures, $3,777.91, for our salaries. This 
is about $75 per week for both of us and it 
is at least slightly below the average income 
for businessmen in our town, 

While we were making this small profit, we 
paid to the Federal Government $4,033.03 in 
admission taxes. During the 7½ years that 
we have operated the theater we have paid 
a total of $35,284.23 in admission taxes to the 
Government. This means that we have paid 
enough taxes to pay for the theater three and 
one-half times, and as it is we owe money, 
not on the original price, but for necessary 
repairs. : 

The trend of business is clearly demon- 
strated by the amount of the annual tax 
payments which are as follows: 1945 (7 
months) $2,730.78; 1946, $5,345.57; 1947, 
$5,045.94; 1948, $4,532.04; 1949, $4,383.84; 
1950, $4,551.16; 1951, $4,661.87; 1952, $4,- 
033.03. 

The steady decline in business has forced 
us to spend any money that we might have 
saved for upkeep of equipment and other 
improvements. Now other repairs and re- 
placements are essential and we do not make 
enough money to do the things that are 
absolutely necessary. 

Now, I believe in a balanced budget, good 
sound government, and money to pay the 
bills with, but I also believe that it is bad to 
have a democratic government tax a man out 
of business. I am sure that our Congressmen 
and Senators are anxious to bring about some 
tax relief. The thing that worries me is, 
Will I be around to get any benefit from it? 
I can’t take this much longer and tax relief 
is absolutely worthless to me unless I am in 
business to benefit from it. 

If it is not possible at this time to exempt 
all theaters, it does seem that a way could 
be worked out to exempt those theaters that 
charge an admission of less than 40 cents 
or 50 percent. The film distributors tell 
us that most of their film rental comes 
from the large houses. Then it stands to 
reason that most of the tax comes from them 
also and the theaters that are being forced 
to close are the smaller situations. We little 
fellows must have some relief. 

I believe that I am a patriotic citizen as 
this is evidenced by the fact that here in this 
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little town I am chairman of the municipal 
gas board, a member of the local board of 
education, chairman of the board of directors 
of the athletic association, a member of the 
board of directors of the chamber of com- 
merce, and hold other positions in civic clubs 
and the Methodist Church. I am a past 
governor of the Alabama district of Kiwanis 
International and am now chairman of the 
international committee on achievement re- 
ports of Kiwanis. I do not believe that I 
would be accused of advocating anything but 
what is good as best that I can tell. 

Please be assured that this is a sincere 
plea on my behalf for a chance to stay in 
business. I cannot advance admission prices 
since they are now higher than they have 
ever been. I will be deeply grateful to you 
and any others that give consideration to 
our cause. We need it. 


If the Congress delays much longer 
action on this matter, hundreds of small 
businesses in this country will be closed, 
many small towns will be without mov- 
ing-picture theater entertainment, and 
a great injustice will be done to thou- 
sands of people. 


Nickel Find 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding and most progressive 
industrial organizations ir. Louisiana is 
the Freeport Sulphur Co. which operates 
some of the world’s largest sulphur 
mines at Port Sulphur in Plaquemines 
Parish. 

The Freeport Sulphur people have 
long been in Louisiana and have con- 
tributed much to the welfare and prog- 
ress of the State. The community which 
has been developed at Port Sulphur is 
eloquent evidence to their initiative and 
civic pride. 

Last week in Time there appeared an 
article in connection with further de- 
velopments of the Freeport Sulphur Co. 
as announced by John Hay Whitney, the 
chairman of the board. I thought the 
article of sufficient interest to bring it to 
the attention of the House. 

NICKEL FIND 

United States defense stockpilers, long 
worried about the country's sources of stra- 
tegic nickel, got an encouraging report from 
Cuba last week. The Freeport Sulphur Co, 
announced that it has discovered a major de- 
posit of top-grade ore (nickel content 
1.35 percent) at Moa Bay, near the remote 
eastern end of the island. The ore body, rated 
at 40 million tons, is the largest ever proved 
outside Canada, whose 250-million-ton In- 
ternational Nickel Co. field near Sudbury, 
Ontario, is far and away the world’s biggest, 
last year yielded 85 percent of the United 
States supply. 

According to John Hay Whitney, the firm’s 
board chairman, Freeport hopes to exploit 
its find by new methods of metals separation 
and nickel processing (using sulfuric acid 
instead of ammonia in leaching the ore) 
which are being tried out in a small United 
States plant. Freeport plans to build a pilot 
plant to make sure the Moa Bay ore can 
thus be turned into nickel at competitive 
prices, By 1955, Whitney thinks, they will be 
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turning out 30 million pounds of nickel (plus 
3 million pounds of equally scarce cobalt) a 
year. The company expects to finance its 
processing plant, which may cost $50 million, 
entirely in the United States. 

This will be Freeport's second venture in 
Cuban nickel, During World War II, the 
firm built and operated for the United 
States a $32 million plant at Nicaro, only 40 
miles from Moa Bay, to produce nickel oxide. 
When Nicaro was reopened after the out- 
break of the Korean war, other firms, join- 
ing with Cuban capital, won the operating 
contract in a controversial Washington pres- 
sure play (Time, September 29). Freeport 
may have its hands full developing Moa Bay’s 
ore by hitherto untried methods, and there 
is reason to believe that the company has 
not lost interest in Nicaro. Freeport still 
owns the ore body under Nicaro, and produc- 
tion at the processing plant, now under Na- 
tional Lead Co. management, still lags be- 
hind the goal of 31 million pounds a year 
planned at the time of the contract’s award 
in 1951. If the General Services Administra- 
tion decides to sell the only Government- 
owned plant outside the United States, 
Freeport will be in there bidding. And it 
could probably count on the approval of 
Cuba's President Fulgencio Batista, whose 
office, announcing the Moa Bay discovery in 
Havana last week, welcomed Freeport back 
as a company that had operated “with a very 
satisfactory record under the previous gov- 
ernment of General Batista.” 


Hearst Plan for Better Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith a resolution passed by 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois calling upon Congress to give 
every possible consideration to the Hearst 
plan for better roads, advanced by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., in his news- 
papers. The resolution follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 22 


Whereas the construction and mainte- 
nance of an adequate system of highways 
is one of America’s most urgent domestic 
problems; and 

Whereas although the Federal Government 
annually collects approximately $2 billion 
from highway users through the Federal 
gasoline tax and various excise taxes on 
vehicles, only about one-fourth of this 
amount is returned to the State highway 
departments for use in highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, and the remaining 
three-fourths is diverted to nonhighway 
purposes; and 

Whereas the Hearst newspapers through- 
out the country, including the Chicago 
American, have proposed a plan for better 
roads, whereby the Federal Government 
would return all or any necessary part of 
these highway tax receipts to the States 
for immediate improvement of the national 
interstate highway system, comprising those 
streets and roads considered vital to our 
economy and our defense; and 

Whereas this plan would pump an addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000 a year into the stra- 
tegic road network of the Nation, the inter- 
state system, and, by removing that system 
temporarily as a responsibility of State 
financing, would release State funds for 
other important highway work; and 


Whereas the plan proposed in the Hearst 
newspapers deserves the serious and imme- 
diate attention of the Federal Government 
and of all who have an interest in the high- 
way problem: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-eighth 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
herein), That we respectfully request the 
Federal Government to give every possible 
consideration to the Hearst plan for better 
roads, advanced by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., in his newspapers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to each United States Senator and 
Representative from the State of Illinois by 
the secretary of state. 

Adopted by the senate April 21,.1953. 

JOHN WILLIAM CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives April 22, 1953, 

Warren L. Woop, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

FRED W. Ruda, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 11, 1953, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KERSTEN] inserted 
some remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp which appeared on page A1318 con- 
cerning certain problems of the Panama 
Canal Company and the Canal Zone 
government. Shortly thereafter the 
Honorable John S. Seybold, Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone and President of 
the Panama Canal Company, wrote to 
Mr. KERSTEN giving him information in 
order that he might have a more com- 
plete understanding of some of the prob- 
lems which were involved. 

It seemed to me that the information 
set forth in Governor Seybold’s letter of 
March 20, 1953, to Mr. KERSTEN, of which 
he sent me a copy, might have informa- 
tion of general interest to the Members 
of Congress. I therefore include it as a 
part of these remarks: 

Marcu 20, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. KERSTEN: I have noted with 
interest your remarks appearing on page 
A1240 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and I 
would like to offer further information in 
order that a clear understanding of certain 
problems of the Panama Canal Company and 
Canal Zone Government can be obtained, 

The gist of the remarks is understood to 
be (a) that in an effort to render unneces- 
sary any increase in tolls the Panama Canal 
Company has arbitrarily decided te charge 
part of employment costs, such as costs of re- 
cruitment, repatriation, retirement, etc., to 
American citizens employed by ‘the canal 
enterprise in the Canal Zone; (b) that the 
revenue from the Panama Canal has not 
been adequate to cover all the cost of opera- 
tion of the canal because the rates of tolls 
have not been increased since 1937; and (c) 
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that all employment costs should be charged 
to vessels using the canal and that the ef- 
forts of the Panama Canal Company are 
strongly to maintain toll rates at no higher 
costs to canal users than presently exist, 
even at the expense of employees. 

All this, I assure you, is not the case. The 
Panama Canal Company is operating in di- 
rect response to the laws of Congress, direc- 
tive policies of associated policymaking 
bodies of the Congress, and administrative 
offices to which this corporation reports. 
Employment costs are charged directly to 
the activity for which the employee works. 
The labor costs of tropical differential, leave, 
and repatriation are assumed by the indi- 
vidual when he obtains services from the 
canal. There is no authority in the organic 
act created by the Congress to charge tolls 
exclusively with the tropical differential, 
employment costs and other costs of em- 
ployees, foreign benefits, or the cost of re- 
cently authorized employee benefits as listed 
by Mr. Munro. Each activity must support 
its share of these costs as they are costs gen- 
erated by that activity, an interpretation 
which is clearly the desire and will of Con- 
gress and which has been approved by the 
associated inspection and audit control 
groups of the Congress and Bureau of the 
Budget. If the effects of this policy to dis- 
tribute the costs throughout to all activities 
in contrast to direct charges to the canal 
exclusively were not clearly anticipated by 
the Congress, and if it desired to further in- 
vestigate the application of the tropical dif- 
ferential and associated employment costs, 
this office will be pleased to furnish any in- 
formation and data desired. 

It is believed desirable to briefly recall the 
recent history of the tolls question and the 
reorganization of the canal agency known as 
the Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
Government (formerly known as the Panama 
Railroad Company and The Panama Canal, 
respectively). House Document No. 460, 81st 
Congress, provides the principal legislative 
background for the Reorganization Act of 
September 26, 1950, which resulted in the 
transfer to the Panama Canal Company of 
the canal (the waterway) and its related 
facilities, and other business-type activities 
of the Panama Canal. Reorganization was 
precipitated by a Presidential proclamation 
of March 1948 stating that effective October 
1, 1948, tolls would be raised to the statutory 
limit of 81. As a consequence of protests 
received from general sources as well as study 
and recommendation of the Bureau ot the 
Budget, the Panama Canal organization was 
changed and no increase in canal tolls made, 

The amended statutes prescribe a tolls for- 
mula; namely, that “tolls shall be prescribed 
at arate or rates calculated to cover, as nearly 
as practicable, all costs of maintaining and 
operating the Panama Canal, together with 
the facilities and appurtenances related 
thereto, including interest and depreciation, 
and an appropriate share of the net costs of 
operation of the agency known as the Canal 
Zone Government.“ (Canal Zone Code, title 
2, sec, 412 (b), as amended by sec. 12 of the 
act of Sept. 26, 1950, ch. 1049, 64 Stat. 1042.) 

The question of the present adequacy of 
tolls rates is, of course, of current and con- 
tinuing concern to the Panama Canal com- 
pany, which is by law authorized to prescribe 
tolls, subject to the approval of the President 
of the United States. It is natural to in- 
quire why tolls have not been increased since 
at least 1937, in view of the common knowl- 
edge that nearly all costs have greatly in- 
creased. However, rates of tolls must be 
tested against the formula noted above. So 
tested, certain significant factors are involved 
that are not readily apparent. 

These factors are the result of changes 
effected by Congress which increase revenue 
and decrease fiscal burden, thereby affecting 
the question of whether the present tolls 
rates are adequate. Under the new law, (a) 
the Company for the first time receives credit 
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for the very substantial computed tolls cov- 
ering transit through the Canal of United 
States military vessels; (b) the interest bur- 
den is very substantially reduced by a de- 
crease in the interest rate and by the dele- 
tion from the interest base of interest dur- 
ing the construction of the canal; and (c) 
tolls revenues are charged with only their 
appropriate share, rather than all, of the net 
costs of operation of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, and interest is no longer included 
among such Canal Zone Government costs. 
Another consideration is that increased 
Canal traffic is currently producing the high- 
est tolls revenues in the history of the Pan- 
ama Canal, 

Whether the rates of tolls are adequate or 
inadequate is for determination on the basis 
of continuing appraisals under the new legal 
and fiscal situation in the light of such con- 
siderations as are indicated above. As stated, 
the Panama Canal Company is giving this 
matter serious and priority attention. 

The tolls formula prescribed by Congress 
does not permit the charging to the canal 
activity, with which that formula is exclu- 
sively concerned, of costs which are properly 
allocable to the other company activities 
currently classified as commercial or service. 

It is hoped that these comments will help 
clarify the situation. I shall be glad to fur- 
nish any additional explanation or informa- 
tion that you might care to request. You 
may rest assured that there is no disposition 
whatever on the part of the Panama Canal 
Company to avoid an increase in tolls rates 
if and when indicated under applicable law. 
And, of course, there is no disposition what- 
ever to charge any expense unnecessarily or 
improperly against our employees. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. S. SEYBOLD. 
President. 


Poland’s Constitution Day, May 3, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Sunday, May 3, citizens of Polish origin 
everywhere celebrated a Polish national 
holiday—the Polish Third of May Con- 
stitution Day. The holiday pays tribute 
to the Polish nation and reminds us that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of 
liberalism in Europe. Poland was the 
first country to offer resistance to Hit- 
ler’s aggression. She was an original 
signatory of the Declaration of the 
United Nations on January 2, 1942, and 
an ally of the United States in World 
War II. 

I join with all the people of Polish 
descent in expressing the hope that one 
day Poland’s independence will be re- 
stored. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the greeting which I 
sent to the people of Poland in com- 
memoration of their anniversary: 

POLAND’s CONSTITUTION Dax, May 3, 1953 


It is a great privilege for me to greet Polish 
Americans on this anniversary of Poland's 
Constitution Day. ; 

It is indeed tragic that your kinfolk in 
the homeland are again under the heel of 
domination of the oppressors in the Soviet 
Union. 

Poland’s fight for freedom and independ- 
ence has been a long and continuing one, 


against tyranny and partition on the part 
of the Communists and the Nazis. 

May this day which means so much to the 
enslaved people of Poland, revive their hopes 
to look forward to the day when their people 
will be completely liberated from Soviet 
domination, and in fact, when all freedom- 
loving people will once more be free to de- 
termine the type of government under which 
they wish to live. 


Free Speech, Free Press, and Freedom 
From Censorship in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very in- 
teresting address on the subject Free 
Speech, Free Press, and Freedom From 
Censorship, because, Mr. President, there 
is a growing danger, as I see it, that 
more and more groups—well-intentioned 
groups but mistaken groups—will feel 
that we ought to do some book burning 
in America and ought to go back decades 
and decades to adopt the witch-hunting 
principle of censorship. In the Texas 
Legislature, under date of Monday, April 
27, Maury Maverick, Jr., made what I 
consider to be a great argument, a patri- 
otic argument, a far-seeing argument in 
opposition to the principle of censorship 
and in support of the great American 
doctrine of free speech and free press. 
I ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. MAURY MAVERICK, JR., ON 
House BILL 566 


Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House: I rise to oppose House bill 566. In 
doing so, I iequest that you permit me the 
privilege of fully stating my position and 
then, at the conclusion, I shall yield to your 
questions, if any. 

House bill 566, which has been criticized by 
the Dallas Morning News, the Daily Times- 
Herald, and the Austin American, will cause 
all books, not used for comparative study, to 
be removed from the public libraries if they 
purportedly: (1) discredit the family; (2) 
ridicule the American Constitution and 
privileges enjoyed thereunder; (3) hold up to 
scorn freedom of religious worship and re- 
ligious instruction; (4) hold up to contempt 
American or Texas history; (5) advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by violence. 

The first four items mentioned in the bill 
obviously make for an unconstitutional law 
as they destroy free speech and freedom of 
the press. The last item is worthy of a sep- 
arate analysis, which I shall subsequently 
make. 

As for writing which purportedly discredits 
the family, there may be those fanatics who 
will demand that the Holy Bible be removed 
from public libraries, for it is stated, accord- 
ing to the Gospel of St. Matthew, chapter 11, 
verse 35: 

For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law.” 

As for publications which ridicule the 
rights and privileges enjoyed under the Fed- 
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eral Constitution, the very first publication 
to be removed from public libraries will be 
the statute books which will contain House 
bill 566, should said bill become the law of 
the land. 

As for publications which purportedly hold 
up to contempt freedom of religion, there 
may be those who will demand that the 
Declaration of Independence of the Republic 
of Texas be removed from all public libraries 
for it is there stated: 

“The Government has been forcibly 
changed without the people’s consent, from 
a restricted Federative Republic, composed 
of sovereign States, to a consolidated central 
military despotism, in which every interest 
is disregarded but that of the Army and the 
priesthood, both the eternal enemies of civil 
liberty, the ever-ready minions of power, and 
the usual instruments of tyrants.” 

In addition there is the risk that the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
will have to be removed because of the lan- 
guage in article 1 of the Bill of Rights,, 
which reads: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion.” 
This, of course, is the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of church and state and to many 
people is considered as being contemptuous 
of religion. 

As for books which unjustifiably hold up 
to public contempt American and Texas his- 
tory, there might well be those who will in- 
sist that all books be removed which criticize 
the murder of Alexander Hamilton by Aaron 
Burr, the Dred Scott decision, the burning 
of the South by General Sherman, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and all books which refer to 
President Cleveland's illegitimate child. The 
poetry and writing of Walt Whitman, who 
grew up in an era which saw lobbying ap- 
proach its corrupt zenith, and who cried out 
against, “* * * bawling officeholders, kept 
editors, bribers, compromisers, lobbyists, 
spongiers, the lousy combines, and born 
freedom sellers of the earth * * *” may be 
taken out of the libraries. 

Lincoln Steffens and Ida Tarbell, the muck- 
rakers of their day, and the late Heywood 
Broun of more recent vintage, plus numerous 
present-day writers and journalists of oppo- 
site beliefs, like Fulton Lewis, Jr., on the 
one hand and Drew Pearson or Bob Allen 
on the other might be suspect. The satirical 
and critical books on the preceding periods 
of American history by men from Mark Twain 
to Sinclair Lewis will not be immune to 
attack by those who might follow a cause so 
suggestive of the days when books were 
burned in front of the Reichstag. In short, 
this bill provides a breeding ground for both 
the fanatical right and leftwingers to play 
havoc with our traditional concepts of 
liberty. 

Strained though the analysis may be to 
fairminded men, but remembering that un- 
fairminded men could cripple liberty and 
freedom under house bill 566, it appears, as 
to books which advocate the overthrow of 
America or Texas by violence, that our pres- 
ent State constitution may have to be re- 
moved from the public libraries. Section 2 
of article 1 of the Bill of Rights pledges us 
to the republican form of government, but 
goes further and says: “* * they [the peo- 
ple] have at all times the inalienable right 
to alter, reform, or abolish their Government 
in such manner as they may think expedi- 
ent.” This conceivably could be construed 
as permitting overthrow by violence and, in 
any event, is a much bolder constitutional 
provision because of its unlimited nature 
than anything of its kind in the Federal Con- 
stitution. I have never seen a book in my 
life which outrightly advocates the overthrow 
of America by violence, and I doubt if you 
have either, there evidently being a scarcity 
of such books. In any event it would be pre- 
sumptuous and grossly insulting of us to 
assume that the people of Texas are so sus- 
ceptible to treason that they cannot remain 
loyal to our country without this legislature 
passing an unconstitutional measure. On 
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the contrary we must, as Thomas Jefferson 
said, “Cherish the spirit of the people.” 

But now permit me to turn to that portion 
of house bill 566 which requires that all 
books in public libraries be stamped with 
quarter-inch high words in red print where 
the author is in fact or is alleged to be sub- 
versive, or once a member of some organiza- 
tion on the Attorney General's list. The only 
other larger countries in modern times to in- 
stitute book branding have been Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, and to no one’s surprise, Soviet 
Russia. 

Tn an article entitled, “What You Can Read 
in Russia,” Harper’s magazine, April 1952, it 
is there stated: “Censorship is rigorously ap- 
plied in Russia. The Lenin Library in Mos- 
cow, which is proud to be counted among the 
five richest libraries in the world, sometimes 
prints on its catalog cards, “This work can- 
not be consulted.” 

And from the December 1951, Department 
of State Bulletin, remarks by Charles A. 
Sprague, United States Representative to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations: 
“Glavit supervises the context of all publica- 
tions, manuscripts, folders, lectures, radio 
broadcasts, and exhibits. Every book or 
magazine bears the stamp of the Glavit 
censor.” 

As for Nazi Germany, I quote to you from 
the book, Germany Enters the Third Reich, 
by Calvin B. Hoover: “A sort of Index Expur- 
gatorius was set up * * * books by thou- 
sands from the public libraries and the loan 
libraries were burned in gigantic public 
bonfires by the students.” 

I quote to you from the book, Racial State, 
by Gerhard Jacoby: “By ordinance of the 
Reich Protector in March 1941, German 
school inspectors were appointed to work 
with the autonomous Czech school boards. 
It was their task to police the students’ and 
teachers’ libraries and the archives of the 
Czech schools. They were also to see that 
instruction was given in the Czech schools 
in conformity with the relation of the pro- 
tectorate to the protecting party.” 

The same thing was done in Italy as de- 
scribed by Shepard Clough in his book, 
Making Fascists. “As a further guaranty 
that the instruction shall be of the kind 
desired, a decree was issued by the Italian 
Government prohibiting the use of textbooks 
which had not been approved by the state. 
A special commission was appointed to cen- 
sor all the texts published prior to the re- 
form.” We all know that when the Russians 
took over Prague, that the books of the Uni- 
versity of Prague were censored with the sub- 
sequent result of a great citadel of freedom 
being destroyed. 

Approximately 24% years ago the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
passed a resolution which read, “Resolved as 
bishops, we call upon the people * * * to 
be on their guard lest by a hysterical fear of 
communism shall lead us to fight that dan- 
ger with weapons destructive of the treasures 
we seek to guard.” In other words, let us not 
adopt totalitarian tactics in attempting to 
combat totalitarianism. If in defending 
ourselves against communism we adopt a 
form of tyranny as evil as that of Russia— 
then what is the use of fighting? 

In the Lenin Library at Moscow, books are 
branded—and now we will do the same thing 
if we vote for House bill 566. 

Judge Learned Hand, now an old man and 
truly one of the great jurists in the history 
of our Nation, stated it much better than I 
when he said: “The choice is ours whether 
when we hear the pipes of Pan we shall 
stampede like a frightened flock, forgetting 
all those professions on which we have 
claimed to rest our policy. God knows there 
is risk in refusing to act. But is there not 
greater risk in abandoning the conditions of 
all rational inquiry? Risk for risk, for my- 
self I had rather take my chance that some 
traitors will escape detection than spread 
abroad a spirit of general suspicion and dis- 
trust, which accepts rumor and gossip in 


place of undismayed and unintimidated in- 
quiry. I believe that that community is al- 
ready in process of dissolution where each 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy; where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is a 
mark of disaffection; where denunciation 
without specification or backing takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in the even- 
tual supremacy of reason has become so timid 
that we dare not enter our convictions in the 
open lists, to win or lose. Such fears as these 
are a solvent that can eat out the cement 
that binds the stones of our Government to- 
gether. They may in the end subject us to 
despotism as evil as any that we dread. And 
they can be allayed only insofar as w> refuse 
to proceed on suspicion and trust one an- 
other until we have tangible ground for mis- 
giving. The mutual confidence on which all 
else depends can be maintained only by an 
open mind and a brave reliance upon free dis- 
cussion. I do not say that these will suffice. 
Who knows but we may be on a slope which 
leads down to aboriginal savagery. But of 
this I am sure, if we are to escape we must 
not yield a foot upon demanding a fair field 
and an honest race to all ideas. ‘Blame not 
before thou hast examined. Understand first 
and then rebuke. Answer not before thou 
hast heard. Interrupt not in the midst of 
speech.“ Those words were written nearly 
2,000 years ago. They came out of an expe- 
rience already long and refined in the fires 
of passion and conflict. They are the prod- 
uct of wisdom bought by ages of bitter trial; 
and by that wisdom alone shall we be saved 
we who boast ourselves to be the apostles 
of a faith in the eventual triumph of wis- 


dom.“ 


In conclusion let me say to you that only 
by reliance upon the principles of freedom 
can we survive and be victorious in this 
“One World” which, because of science, is 
growing smaller each day. Our atomic 
bombs and artillery, airplanes, jellied gaso- 
line, and M-1 rifles are of immense impor- 
tance, but of astronomically greater impor- 
tance is the significance of the following 
words: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 


Should Never Get There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the following editorial from a 
recent issue of the Decatur Daily, De- 
catur, Ala.: 

SHOULD NEVER GET THERE 

Washington opinions have suddenly be- 
come alarming over the TVA headquarters 
situation. It is said that if the matter 
should reach the floor of the Senate that the 
headquarters will not be moved, will stay in 
Knoxville. 

It is our opinion that the matter should 
never come to the floor of the Senate. It 
should not even be the concern of the Con- 
gress. If it is made so, then suddenly the 
TVA has been inoculated with a bad case of 
political rash. TVA could not then make 
a contract without first taking the matter up 
with the Congress and Congress, you know, 
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works so slowly that this valley could come 
up with a large binding of governmental 
red tape, something we have not been af- 
flicted with for 20 years. 

The matter should never be taken to the 
Congress. It doesn’t belong there. If the 
Tennesseans force it into the Congress, 
they'll live to regret it in later years when 
subjects of greater importance are at hand. 


The Physically Handicapped, a National 
Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, I attended the ceremonies on 
April 23 where prizes were awarded to 
high-school students who were winners 
of a contest sponsored by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. The ceremonies 
were very impressive, and no doubt Dr. 
Ross McIntire and his committee have 
done a banner job. Among the winners 
of the national essay contest was a young 
man from my congressional district, 
Robert Ribbeck, of Lake Charles, La, 
The context of Robert's essay is, in my 
opinion, worthy of being printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I am happy 
to present it for that purpose today. My 
compliments go to Robert and his teach- 
er, who, no doubt, inspired this remark- 
ably well-written paper. 

THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, A NATIONAL 
ASSET 
(By Robert Ribbeck, 2222 Second Street, 

Lake Charles, La, Lake Charles High 

School) 

As I was strolling through the musem of 
art the other day, I came upon a large por- 
trait-of a man leading a wagon train across 
the wide expanses of the American wilder- 
ness. As I gazed closer at the portrait, I ob- 
served that the man was strong of body and 
appeared to be in the best physical condi- 
tion. In the covered wagon behind the team 
of oxen sat his young wife with a child in 
her arms. Both mother and child were 
blessed with the same health and vigor as 
he. The title of this portrait was The 
Spirit of America,” an appropriate name for 
such a colorful picture. The title associated 
with the picture set my mind to thinking of 
the robust pioneers who, through hard work, 
sweat, and prayer, built this great country 
and caused it today to be the envy of all 
those who desire freedom, a country that is 
the last stronghold of democracy—the 
utopia of the remainder of the world. 

Those pioneers found a land rich in natu- 
ral resources. Its lush green forests, its 
rich deposits of ore, its abundant water 
power, its fertile soll were the raw material 
which they used to produce the comforts 
and the luxuries that we value so highly 
today. My heart swelled with pride when 
I thought of all the things that our coun- 
try is—all that our pioneer ancestors had 
accomplished. 

After I left the museum, my mind kept 
wandering back to that haunting picture, 
and I knew that somehow, somewhere, there 
was a flaw in it. As I strolled along thus, 
reminiscing, trying to detect the error that 
seemed to affect this portrayal, I was con- 
fronted by a man who had just climbed 
from a truck and was carrying a bundle 
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of laundry. At first I noticed nothing 
strange about this man, but my closer ex- 
amination proved that this person, instead of 
having two arms and hands, was equipped 
with two steel claws, fastened above the el- 
bow and operated by pulleys. 

It was then that the truth hit me in the 
face. This man, who had substituted steel 
and pulleys for muscles and bone, was also 
on the list of those American people who 
have contributed much to our well-being. 
America, with its powerful industrialists and 
businessmen, its clever politicians and strate- 
gists, its brilliant scientists and engineers, 
would be hopelessly ineffective without the 
army of well-trained and efficient physically 
handicapped. The physically handicapped 
are high on the list of those people who 
work for the betterment of our country. 
This group of people makes up a reservoir of 
resources equal to any of those natural re- 
sources with which our country has been 
blessed. 

No, America is not comiposed solely of 
brawny individuals equipped with all the 
limbs and senses, as were those in the por- 
trait in the museum, nor has its success 
been obtained solely by these men. It is the 
comparatively small group of sometimes for- 
gotten physically handicapped that have con- 
tributed the dauntless spirit, the determina- 
tion, and the forcefulness which have added 
the hope and the fineness of character to our 
Nation already roughly hewn by those who 
were more physically fortunate. 

Today the world is in a precarious state. 
With threats of war and strife around us, 
every available hand must be used to de- 
fend our country against aggression from 
without as well as against corruption from 
within. America, in perilous times such as 
these, must make use of every available per- 
son. The physically handicapped, our 
country’s greatest asset, have in the past 
been essential and will again in this time of 
crisis be indispensable in national produc- 
tion. Whether in peacetime or in time of 
emergency, they are always first to serve 
their country. 

During the last war the physically handi- 
capped proved time and again to be a valu- 
able source of manpower. They readily re- 
placed the more able-bodied men who were 
called to the front. They accomplished the 
jobs of those whom they replaced, and they 
even outclassed and outperformed those for 
whom they substituted. Their misfortune 
only strengthened their will to improve 
themselves and to attack and to overcome 
the fearful situation with which they were 
confronted. 

America today has accumulated an im- 
mense debt, both domestic and foreign, 
which must be paid by the American tax- 
payer. The physically handicapped, if they 
are employed, will, as taxpayers, aid in re- 
moving this national debt. Where, before, 
they added to the debt as dependents of the 
Government, they have now reduced this 
drain upon the United States Treasury and 
have been capable of improving their con- 
dition threefold by joining the long ranks of 
self-supporting and tax-contributing Amer- 
ican citizens. Money that formerly was 
spent by the Government for the care and 
protection of these dependents can now be 
used for other purposes, and the persons who 
were once liabilities of the Government are 
now some of its greatest assets. 

Looking at the significance of the phys- 
ically handicapped through the eyes of a 
scientist, an artist, or a politician, instead 
of through those of an industrialist or a 
businessman, one can see that the handi- 
capped also play an important role in science, 
in art, in sports, in entertainment, and in 
politics. They have on many occasions 
proved themselves an indispensable national 
asset in all these fields. 

One of our greatest scientists, Thomas Edi- 
son, was physically handicapped. What he 
lacked in physical abilities he compensated 


for by using his brain and his remaining fac- 
ulties. Though severely crippled by polio, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt overcame this obstacle 
to become one of America’s, and even the 
world’s, most important persons. Outstand- 
ing writers, musicians, businessmen, and civic 
leaders have been physically handicapped. 
What an incalculable loss to the world if it 
had not had its Byrons, its Miltons. its 
Kellers, and its Beethovens—all of the hand- 
icapped persons who made immortal con- 
tributions to our culture. 

All of us, whether we know it or not, are 
handicapped in some way. Each of us has 
some weakness in his nature which he has 
to overcome or for which he has to compen- 
sate. A man should be hired, just as he 
should be judged, not for what he cannot do, 
but for what he can do. A person may not 
excel as a musician or an artist, but this 
handicap does not prevent his being a good 
mechanic or bookkeeper. A person who can- 
not use his arms may be exceptional in the 
one of a thousand other occupations where 
his arms are not needed. We must remem- 
ber that our success depends not on what 
ye have but upon what we do with what we 

ve. 

As a result of recent wars, America has 
been left with more physically handicapped 
persons than ever before in her history. The 
least a grateful country can do by way of 
thanks for what these men have done is to 
give them a chance to make their own way 
of life—a chance to stand on their own merits 
and regain the self-respect that goes with 
self-support. They may be physically handi- 
capped, but they are surely not job handi- 
capped. Today, in 1952, the efforts of the 
veterans of the Argonne, of Saipan, and of 
Korea are again needed in the job of keep- 
ing America safe. America needs the spirit 
and the character demonstrated by these 
handicapped in the ordeal of overcoming 
the barrier with which they were faced. 
America, in this time of its greatest need, 
cannot afford to neglect its greatest natio: 
asset—the physically handicapped, : 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 100,000 Chicago Polish- 
Americans yesterday afternoon at Hum- 
boldt Park, Chicago, Ill., greeted Lt. 
Franciszek Jarecki, the intrepid jet pilot 
who last March escaped in a Russian 
MIG plane from Poland and landed it 
intact on Bornholm Island, Denmark. 
The 21-year-old flier was guest speaker 
at the annual celebration of the Polish 
Constitution Day. 

Lieutenant Jarecki addressed the 
throng in Polish. He said: 

“Ever since I was a child and first learned 


about the country of America in school, I 
longed to see it. 

“No matter how many lies the Commu- 
nists may teach in the schools in Poland at 
present, the Polish people know and tell their 
children that the United States is a great 
nation with a true tradition and history 
of freedom. The people of Poland will al- 
ways remember the visits and letters from 
their relatives and friends in America, tell- 
ing of the wonderful opportunities they 
have found here. Nothing the Polish Com- 
munist regime says will change these facts 
of truth. 
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“To me, who has left behind me a sad 
and Communist-enslaved homeland, it is the 
greatest thing in the world, to be standing 
here in front of you, breathing free air, and 
being able to say what I like and to think 
for myself. 

“But I regret that my happiness now is but 
an individual's joy. The free world must not 
forget my countrymen and all the peoples in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. Com- 
munism must be stopped and pushed back. 
The free world’s fight against communism 
must never abate. 

“I repeat, that I am especially happy to be 
in the country led by President Eisenhower, 
who is so outspoken in his determination to 
aid all enslaved peoples of the world. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's pronouncement of the 
new American policy of liberation gives new 
hope to the millions of peoples enslaved by 
Soviet Russia. 

“I know, and everybody knows behind the 
Iron Curtain, that the United States means 
business. We have learned about it from the 
radio information sent behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe. 4 

“If the fight for liberation comes, I want to 
be on this side, and I want to fight, too. 

“I have already told the press in my first 
interview in England, that the army in 
Poland, under Russian command, will not 
fight against the West. I feel this matter 
must be emphasized so everybody will under- 
stand it. A 

“The Polish Army in Poland as well as the 
whole Polish nation believes that freedom 
will come from the West. Everybody in Po- 
land believes that when armed action does 
come against the oppressors of my country, 
the allied armies will move into Poland and 
with them will come the fighting men of the 
Polish 2d Corps which valiantly fought in the 
Second World War. These soldiers are now 
scattered throughout the Western World, 
But they will be first to answer the call to 
arms. The formation of such a Polish army 
will be easy if the western democracies are 
sincere in their support of Polish freedom. 

“My escape from Poland in the MIG plane 
was my own idea. I escaped unaided. No- 
body knew of my plans. It is not true as 
some news dispatches said early, that 
an American group financed my escape. No- 
body in Poland even hinted such a sug- 
gestion, 

“I left Poland in a MIG, flying at a speed 
of 600 miles per hour, with two fighter 
planes chasing me. Others have crossed the 
Iron Curtain from Poland before me, on foot, 
in boats, on trains, or bicycles. All of us 
ran to freedom, but we were the lucky ones, 

“No matter how relieved and happy I am 
to be here today, I cannot help but think of 
all the others who cannot escape the totali- 
tarian oppression and enslavement of the 
Communist regime in Poland.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 3, marked the 162d anniversary 
of Poland’s Constitution Day. On that 
date in 1791 the Polish people adopted a 
constitution, modeled after that one 
adopted by the American people only 2 
years earlier. It sets forth the tents of 
free men in terms closely resembling 
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those used in the American Constitution. 
It was a document embodying the ideals 
of humar liberty which ever since have 
inspired the Polish people, at home and 
abroad. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
of Polish descent observed this Polish 
Constitution Day yesterday. In Detroit, 
as elsewhere in this broad land, they 
prayed in their homes and their churches 
for delivery of the homeland—the land 
of their origins—from beneath the iron 
heel of Soviet Russian tyranny. In the 
end, I believe, their prayers will be an- 
swered, no matter how disheartening the 
outlook today. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that in 
this year an especial significance at- 
taches to the celebration of the great 
Polish holiday in observance of the 162d 
anniversary of the Polish constitution. 
This year saw the death of Stalin, the 
arch-tyrant, and the end of an era. It 
may be that the new one—the new era 
just now beginning—will bring a change 
for the better in the status of the Soviet 
satellite nations, of which Poland is one. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that in the weakness and confusion of 
Stalin’s political inheritors, in the strug- 
gle for personal power now in progress 
among them, the stout-hearted men and 
women of the Polish homeland may find 
their long-awaited opportunity. Per- 
haps it is not too much to hope that now 
they may start, at least, on the road 
which would lead to a renewal of the 
freedoms for which in the long-ago their 
forefathers fought and died. 

God grant that the hopes I have ex- 
pressed here shall not be too long de- 
layed in their fulfillment. 

As of today, Poland has been trans- 
formed into a terroristic totalitarian 
police state, occupied by the Red army, 
policed by Soviet-trained secret police, 
economically ruined through forced na- 
tionalization of private property, and 
robbed of most of its industry through 
removals of machinery to Soviet Russia. 
The schools, youth organizations, trade 
unions, the press, and radio, all have 
been sovietized. Even the attack aimed 
at the supression of Christianity has 
attained at least an outward appearance 
of success. 

The state of affairs in Poland today is 

sad, indeed. But the brave hearts of 
freedom-loving Poles, in the homeland 
as in America, remain undaunted by the 
excesses of the Red terror. The people 
of Poland, supported and heartened by 
the prayers of their kind in every free 
nation of the world, await only that op- 
portunity of which I have spoken. When 
it comes—as come it will—we know that 
they will not hesitate, regardless of the 
cost in blood and tears, to destroy the 
agents of the criminal conspiracy in their 
midst. 

When the day comes—as come it will— 
that the Polish people are ready to throw 
off the chains that bind them, it is my 
conviction, Mr. Speaker, that the free 
men and women of America will not 
withhold from them the spiritual sup- 
port and the material assistance re- 
quired to assure the return of Poland to 
its ancient position of honor in the 
comity of free nations. 


Worth Looking Into 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following from 
the Saginaw News of April 13, 1953: 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


Congressman GEORGE MEADER, a hard- 
headed Republican from Ann Arbor, who 
likes to know what Uncle Sam’s money is 
being spent for, is on sound ground in de- 
manding an investigation of the interna- 
tional junketing the State Department and 
the Mutual Security Administration have 
been sponsoring at the expense of American 
taxpayers. 

The program consists of sending American 
technicians and experts abroad to show other 
nations how we do things and of bringing 
nationals from those countries over here to 
tour the United States to see for themselves 
how we do it. 

The general idea may be good, Representa- 
tive Meaper admits, but there can be too 
much of a good thing, too. 

For instance, he found that a citrus-fruit 
grower from Lebanon had been brought here 
and given several days of indoctrination 
in such things as the rural electrification 
program in the United States, after which he 
was sent to Mississippi, where no citrus fruits 
are grown, but not to any of our citrus-fruit 


“States. 


He found ünion labor leaders have been 
sent to Europe to help Europeans organize 
trade unions. 

Just how these things help to improve re- 
lations with other nations or how they help 
other nations to help themselves seems open 
to question, to Representative MEADER at 
least. And we feel they may cause a lot of 
American citizens, who did not realize all 
this was going on, to wonder also. 

This international exchange of ideas, 
started out as a minor matter, can easily 
grow into an item of major expense, and 
Representative MeapER wonders if it has not 
already gotten out of bounds. 

That's what he has asked a House subcom- 
mittee to investigate. A look into this pro- 
gram certainly seems to be warranted, 


School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 4, 1953: 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Warning given to Governor Herter by Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Oveta Culp Hob- 
by that $200,000 is to be lopped off the Fed- 
eral school lunch program for Massachusetts 
may be the culmination of long laxity of Bay 
State officials in getting their fair share of 
Federal counterpart funds for State pro- 
grams. 
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Massachusetts has never knocked very per- 
sistently at the door of the Federal Govern- 
ment, even though it has been supporting 
by Federal tax payments an enormous 
amount of Federal aid to other States. The 
studies by the Federal Reserve Bank show 
how taxes from this area are spent else- 
where. 

School children from congested areas in 
Massachusetts can become just as hungry 
as children out in the Ozarks or in the 
dust-bowl area. If the Federal fund cut 
means that Bay State school children are 
going to go hungry, Massachusetts should 
get in there and fight for the $200,009 or as 
much more as is needed. We have paid for 
it as taxpayers. 

It is shameful that a nation with agricul- 
tural surpluses price supported by the Gov- 
ernment should let children go hungry. 
Within recent weeks the Department of Agri- 
culture began buying meat surpluses for the 
school-lunch programs, but apparently not 
for Massachusetts. 


Polish Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
May the 3d marked Constitution Day for 
the courageous nation of Poland, a na- 
tion now held in the grip of the Soviet 
tyrant, but a nation whose people are 
dedicated to the principle: of freedom 
and await the liberation which must 
come to restore independence and na- 
tional sovereignty to Poland. 

The May 3 Polish Constitution, the 
anniversary of which is celebrated dur- 
ing this month wherever men and women 
of Polish origin live, was adopted in 1791, 
just 2 years after the adoption of our 
own Constitution in the United States. 
This great document formulated a policy 
of true liberalism for Poland in these 
words: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty, and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


All of us in the United States joined 
with the people of Poland in praying on 
this anniversary of May 3 Constitution 
Day that the day is not distant when the 
enslavement of Poland will end. 

We know the many contributions the 
people of Poland have made to the cause 
of freedom, and the valiant fight they 
have made again and again in their 
efforts to maintain a free Poland. 

The fault for the present subjugation 
of Poland is not theirs, but must fall 
upon those responsible for the infamous 
Yalta Agreement and all other appease- 
ment to Russian tyranny. 

May the people of Poland hold fast in 
their faith in the destiny of their great 
nation, and continue in their struggle 
against oppression with confidence that 
justice shall ultimately triumph, and 
Poland shall again be free. 
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Legislative-Executive Relationships in the 


Administration of Programs as Viewed 
by the Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD an address en- 
titled Legislative-Executive Relation- 
ships in the Administration of Programs 
as Viewed by the Executive,” delivered by 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, on April 30, 1953, before the 
Graduate School of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS AS VIEWED BY 
THE EXECUTIVE 


(Address by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, before the Graduate School of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 
April 20, 1953) 


This is a happy occasion for me. It gives 
me the opportunity to meet and talk with 
many of you with whom I have not had 
direct contact before. As you know, I have 
been meeting with my fellow employees as 
time. permits, and I am looking forward to 
tħe day when I will have met and become 
better acquainted with all of you. 

It is now a hundred days since I assumed 
my duties here in the Department of Agri- 
culture, In these hundred days my respect 
and admiration for the employees of this 
great Department- have steadily increased. I 
say “increased” because I want to make it 
plain that long before January 20 I had 
learned that this Department stands for 
something special in American life and that 
its employees are exceptional, both in capa- 
bility and in their unselfish devotion to 
duty. 

There is no other department of the Gov- 
ernment in which I would even have con- 
sidered taking such a position as I now 
occupy had it been offered to me. As I told 
the President, no salary in the world could 
induce me to take this job. But the possi- 
bilities for service presented by working 
alongside the devoted men and women of 
this Department—the potentialities for serv- 
ing the welfare of agriculture and the well- 
being of all our people—these were the most 
important factors in my decision, 

And I want you to know this: Despite the 
headaches and the heartaches—and I have 
had my share these past hundred days—I 
am glad to be here. With your support and 
cooperation we are going to serve American 
agriculture—and this Nation that we love— 
to the utmost of our ability. 

I want to commend the graduate school 
most sincerely for establishing these lectures 
in public administration. Through this 
series of lectures, we pay a richly deserved 
tribute to the memory of the late William 
A. Jump and I. Thomas McKillop. 

Each of these men exemplified the high- 
est type of public servant—and what tribute 
could be greater? 

Each of them won distinction in discharg- 
ing his immediate responsibilities, but, more 
than that, they inspired many others to imi- 
tate them in constructive service to the 
American people, 


The kindly, persuasive influence of these 
two men is still felt, not only throughout 
the Department of Agriculture, not only 
throughout the whole Federal Government, 
but it even extends widely among public 
servants in States, counties, and municipali- 
ties. Their lives prove that the good that 
men do does live after them. 

And again I ask: What tribute could be 
greater? 

In paying our respects to William Jump 
and Thomas McKillop, we are at the same 
time recognizing the high level of service 
rendered by all the competent and loyal 
employees of the Department of Agriculture. 
The honest, conscientious endeavors of these 
employees is the basic strength of this De- 
partment. That strength is of tremendous 
importance, not only to our own Nation 
but to freedom-loving people everywhere in 
the world. ‘ 

These are a few of the reasons why I am 
highly pleased to have the opportunity to 
take par’ in this series. 

It was suggested that I speak on the sub- 
ject of legislative-executive relationships in 
the administration of programs, 

I am not going to approach this topic in 
a profound way. I am merely going to ex- 
press some views which I feel are basic to 
successful administration in furthering our 
common task here in the Department—the 
task of serving agriculture and our Nation. 

There is no need for anyone to review for 
this group such fundamental facts as the 
division of governmental authority among 
three groups: Judges, legislators, and execu- 
tives. Neither is there any need to review 
the theory of separation of powers, the ex- 
istence of checks and balances, and the basic 
concept that ours is a Government of dele- 
gated authority. 

But I would like to point out that a sys- 
tem of government such as ours requires a 
high degree of cooperation, understanding, 
and mutual confidence among its various 
branches. 

This places a tremendous responsibility 
on the individuals who hold Government 
positions—on the judges, on the legislators, 
and on the executives. They must respect 
and remain true to our constitutional sys- 
tem. Therefore, they must be men and 
women of integrity and unselfishness, always 
seeking to discharge their responsibilities in 
accordance with the principles they have 
pledged to uphold. 

They are in a sense the bridges that span 
the unavoidable gaps in our system of gov- 
ernment. What they do ultimately deter- 
mines whether or not the Constitution per- 
forms the functions for which it was estab- 
lished, 

We should all have immense respect for our 
Constitution, the supreme law of the land. 
The great English Prime Minister, Gladstone, 
said of it, “The American Constitution is the 
most powerful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

It is my own firm belief that it is even 
more than that. I believe that the God of 
Heaven raised up the Founding Fathers and 
inspired them to establish the Constitution. 
This is part of my religious faith. To me, 
therefore, this is not just another nation. 
It is a great and glorious society with a divine 
mission to perform for liberty-loving people 
everywhere. To me it is a great honor and 
privilege to serve the Government of the 
United States. 

That places a grave responsibility upon us. 
It means that we, here in this privileged 
land, hold in our hands the best hope of 
mankind; and it will be our shame and dis- 
grace before God and man if we allow that 
hope to wither and die. 

In fulfilling this concept of our common 
task, there is no substitute for integrity— 
nor for devotion to principle. Our acts 
should of course be tempered by respect for 
the views of others. Granting a place for 
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compromise, however, we should. endeavor 
scrupulously to avoid the pitfall of shallow 
expediency. 

The administration of programs is shared 
by the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government to a far greater extent than 
commonly realized. No sharp lines of dis- 
tinction separate the respective spheres of 
the two branches. 

Policy, for instance, is formulated by both 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
government. The Congress decides what 
programs the Government shall undertake 
and for what general purposes. But, im- 
portant policy decisions are rightly left to 
the administrator, who is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the intent of 
Congress. 

In discharging his responsibility, the ad- 
ministrator is often confronted by complexi- 
ties that are not easy to reconcile. For ex- 
ample, the intent of the Congress is not 
always clear, even in the light of the legis- 
lative history of a given act. 

These complexities, while at times disturb- 
ing and frustrating to the Administrator, are 
inevitable in our governmental system. The 
common task is to minimize these complex- 
ities, and to strive earnestly to reconcile and 
surmount them. 

Efficient organization is essential to good 
administration. Here, again, the legislative 
and executive branches of Government share 
joint interest. The Congress usually deter- 
mines the broad outlines of organization 
and, by specific action, grants authority to 
the Executive to effect reorganization of the 
administrative structure. The Congress 
now has before it Reorganization Plan No, 2, 
This plan is designed to simplify and im- 
prove the internal organization of the De- 
partment. It would permit the establish- 
ment of a clear line of responsibility and 
authority from the President, through the 
Secretary, and right along throughout. the 
Department. I believe this reorganization 
plan would make possible greater efficiency 
and smaller expenditures, and I trust the 
Congress will not disapprove it. 

The staffing and personne] management 
of the administrative agency offer still an- 
other area of joint interest to both the leg- 
islative and the executive branch of our 
Government. The Congress establishes the 
conditions of employment. Within those 
conditions, the Administrator is responsible, 
for necessary appointments, transfers, pro- 
motions, and supervision, 

There is joint interest, also, in the estab- 
lishment of standards of administrative ac- 
tion. The Congress rightly sets limits to 
administrative discretion and requires con- 
formance to procedures designed to protect 
the public. The Administrator, with the 
same end in view, finds in his day-to-day 
operations a need for setting up supple- 
mental standards and procedures for ad- 
ministrative action. 

In perhaps no other area of joint interest 
is there more pronounced concern than in 
the expenditure of money. The Congress 
grants permission to spend and specifies the 
amounts to be spent for prescribed purposes. 
It also requires an accounting of how money 
is being spent. Hence, money problems are 
ever with the Administrator. Not only does 
he bear the administrative responsibility 
for expenditures within the boundaries es- 
tablished by the Congress, but he must justi- 
fy and defend, first before the Bureau of 
the Budget, and then before the Congress, 
his estimate of the financial requirements 
of his organization. 

Finally, the Congress has the responsi- 
bility of overall review in the administra- 
tion of programs. It may call for informa- 
tion about any activity, and it may investi- 
gate the administrative performance of re- 
sponible officers. But this is not a func- 
tion to be exercised solely by the Congress. 
The Administrator himself is constantly re- 
viewing, investigating, and appraising the 
activities for which he is responsible. 
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Obviously, then, neither legislation nor 
administration are exclusive of the other. 
Each, of course, performs certain tasks that 
are peculiar to itself; but even those tasks 
can be better performed if in the areas of 
joint interest there is real legislative-ad- 
ministrative teamwork. 

Now how do these observations apply to 
the Department of Agriculture? 

-If our great purposes are to be achieved, 
there must be general accord between the 
Congress and this Department. I am strong- 
ly urging, therefore, that in dealing with 
the Congress we make a special effort to ob- 
serve procedures and practices that will es- 
tablish and maintain real teamwork. 

The principles and practices that I hope 
will be observed by all employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture can be briefly stated 
as follows: 

1, We will recognize and respect the in- 
terest of the Congress in the administration 
of programs assigned to us. And we will not 
question the good faith of the Congress in its 
manifestations of that interest. 

2. In the administration of our programs, 
we will observe the fact that, by constitu- 
tional provision, the final policy decisions 
of this Government are made by the Con- 
gress. We shall strive forthrightly and hon- 
estly to carry out the decisions of the Con- 
gress. When we have suggestions or requests 
to make, or criticisms to offer, we shall take 
them to the Congress in good faith. And 
we shall stand ready at all times to respond 
to requests from the Congress for informa- 
tion or assistance that would strengthen the 
basis for decisions to be made by the 
Congress. 

3. We shall respect the right of the Con- 
gress to know what this Department is doing 
at any time. We shall remember that the 
Congress is not only interested in receiving 
reports of our stewardship; it is entitled to 
them—and in time to act upon them. To 
this end we shall welcome constant and full 
consultation with the Congress. As some of 
you know, I issued a memorandum in late 
January directing Department employees to 
give representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office, an independent arm of Congress, 
full access to all records and files, except 
those specifically prohibited by law or Execu- 
tive order. This is a continuing Depart- 
ment policy. 

4. We shall exercise with care and equity 
the rulemaking authority vested in the De- 
partment by the Congress. This authority 
will be used only in furthering the under- 
stood intent of the Congress. 

5. When we make mistakes, we shall hon- 
estly acknowledge them and assume full re- 
sponsibility for them. Certainly they are 
not to be blamed on the Congress. 

6. We shall communicate to the Congress 
through appropriate channels our estimates 
of need, as we sense it, in order that we might 
more effectively carry out the responsibilities 
with which we are charged. 

7. We shall strive always for the advance- 
ment of American agriculture in the public 
interest; and we shall carefully avoid all 
danger of serving as agents of selfish groups 
seeking special privileges. 

8. We shall keep the welfare of the peo- 
ple—all of the people—uppermost in our 
minds at all times. The supreme test of our 
actions shall be: How will this affect the 
character, morale, and well-being of the 
people? 

Observance of these principles and prac- 
tices will, I believe, make for good legisla- 
tive-executive relationships in our Govern- 
ment system. The legislative and executive 
branches of this Government consist of 
groups of sincere, hard-working men and 
women charged with heavy responsibilities. 
We must all work together to do our job 
effectively. 

I think that most of the conflicts in legis- 
lative-executive relationships arise out of 
personality conflicts. Iam hopeful—and de- 


termined—that such conflicts will not ham- 
per the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

We, who are responsible for its work, need 
to know the Members of the Congress and 
to counsel with them. In counseling with 
them, we must seek to develop common 
understanding, mutual respect, and good will, 
We shall go to them in the knowledge that 
within our respective spheres we have the 
same objective—a productive and prosperous 
agriculture—and that to achieve it we must 
work together every step of the way. 

These principles and practices that I have 
just now summed up are in accord with the 
general statement on agricultural policy that 
we issued early in February. 

If some of you are unfamiliar with that 
general statement, I urge you to read it. It 
sums up the basic agricultural thinking of 
the present leadership of the Department 
and of the present administration. 

It is based on deep thought—on personal 
experience—and on the opinions and con- 
clusions of a wide range of agricultural 
leaders. It was reviewed by the National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee appointed 
by the President and by farm and agricul- 
tural leaders in Congress. 

Let me quickly point out some of the 
fundamentals of our agricultural policy. 

We believe that our freedom is a God- 
given, eternal principle vouchsafed to us 
under our Constitution. It must be con- 
tinually guarded. It is more precious than 
life itself. 

We believe that farm people are one of 
the Nation's strongest bulwarks for the pres- 
ervation of freedom; and that we all need 
to work together—farmers, industry, and 
labor—to build as strong and stable an ag- 
riculture as possible so that farmers may 
make their full contribution to the national 
welfare. 

We believe that the primary objective of 
agriculture is to provide consumers with 
high quality food and fiber at reasonable 
prices, while at the same time improving the 
productivity of basic land resources, and thus 
contribute to higher levels of human nutri- 
tion and living. 

We believe that in return for this con- 
tribution farmers deserve an income that 
will provide the opportunity for a constantly 
rising level of living fairly related to the liv- 
ing standards of other large productive 
groups. 

We believe that our agricultural policy 
should aim at obtaining in the market place 
full parity of farm prices and income. We 
should use necessary Government programs 
to achieve this aim—but we must also recog- 
nize that the objective cannot be won by 
Government programs alone. 

We believe that the most important 
method of promoting the long-term welfare 
of farm people and the Nation is through 
adequate programs of research and educa- 
tion. It is through such programs that 
much of our past progress has come. 

We believe that the development of mod- 
ern agriculture has placed the family farm 
in a vulnerable economic position because 
farm prices and income rise and fall faster 
than farm costs and other prices in the 
national economy. Therefore, programs of 
price support and storage are needed to help 
assure stability of farm income and prices 
in the interest of all our people. 

We believe, however, that price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts 
toward balanced supply in terms of demand, 
which encourage uneconomic production, 
and which result in continuing heavy sur- 
pluses and subsidies should be avoided. 

We believe that the Government should 
strive toward helping the individual to help 
himself, rather than on concentrating undue 
power in Washington. Many problems can 
be solved through individual and group ac- 
tion on the local level. Where Federal as- 
sistance is necessary, however, it should be 
rendered promptly and effectively. 
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We believe that the principles of economic 
freedom are applicable to farm problems, 
and that our policy should emphasize im- 
proving the operation of free markets and 
the further development of domestic and 
foreign markets. 

We believe that our guiding purpose in the 
Department of Agriculture should be to 
strengthen the individual integrity, freedom, 
and moral fiber of each citizen. 

We believe that the supreme test of any 
Government policy, in agriculture or outside 
of it, should be: “How will this affect the 
character, morale, and well-being of our 
people?” 

While I do have a definite agricultural 
policy in which I believe, I have no program 
of my own to offer. It is my conviction that 
farm programs are made, and should be 
made, in the Congress. Our job is to execute 
the laws and to administer the programs that 
the Congress establishes as efficiently and 
effectively as we can. We shall always be 
ready to help the Congress by means of testi- 
mony, by presentation of factual material, 
and by such recommendations as are proper 
to the executive branch. But the making of 
farm programs is a legislative function, not 
an executive one. 

Now, before concluding, I should like to 
talk to you for a moment about our own in- 
ternal relationships, 

Ours is a task of far-reaching importance. 
Our efforts contribute to the health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of the American people. 
Our work is a factor in the promotion of 
world peace. We have only to look on our 
day-to-day activities from this point of view 
to appreciate the vital need for teamwork 
among ourselves. 

We must have efficient organization, proper 
delegation of responsibility, coordination of 
programs, and continuing review of programs 
and operations. But underlying all of this, 
we must have what is most basic of all: 
Mutual understanding, respect, and coopera- 
tion among ourselves. 

I have pledged to myself that I shall not 
knowingly be outdone in cooperative attitude 
by anyone in this Department. It seems to 
me that since I want your cooperation, I 
must if possible outdo you in extending 
mine. 

When I came here I was told by some well- 
meaning friends that I could expect to find 
opposition, and possibly even disloyalty to 
me, among the employees. I did not accept 
that opinion then, and I reject it even more 
vigorously now. 

Let me assure you that just as I stand 
ready to acknowledge errors where they exist, 
I stand ready also to defend this Department 
and its employees against unfair criticism 
and attack wherever they may arise. 

I realize that many of you may not agree 
100 percent with all that we say and do, 
We don’t want an assemblage of “yes-men” 
in this Department. You have minds of 
your own and the ability to make free and 
independent judgments. 

I feel sure that no employees would allow 
personal feelings or partisanship to exert 
such influence that he would consciously act 
to make the policies and programs of this 
administration ineffective. That would be 
unworthy of any employee, and I feel in- 
clined to be apologetic for even metioning 
it. 

The only reason I do mention it is because 
I recognize that there may be some whose 
feelings on farm programs are so definite 
that unconsciously they might find it hard 
to give wholehearted support to new policies 
or programs. If this be the case, then, in 
fairness to themselves it seems to me that 
they should endeavor to place themselves in 
positions where they will not be so closely 
connected with programs and policies. I 
quite understand how this situation could 
exist, and I say to anyone in that situation 
that I will be sympathetic and helpful to the 
best of my ability. I appreciate frankness, 
and I love honesty. 
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We in the front office—as many of you call 
it—have no illusions about who and what 
make the Department of Agriculture tick. 
You do. By you, I mean all of the thousands 
of employees in Washington and throughout 
this country, and those in foreign countries, 
You, the employees, are the muscle and the 
bone, yes, and the brain as well, of this 
great Department. 

Part of our job in the front office is to di- 
rect in an overall way as we can the vast ar- 
ray of talent, education, technical, and pro- 
fessional know-how that is assembled in this 
branch of the Government. And to do even 
that effectively, we must rely heavily upon 
your advice and assistance. ; 

It is humbling, but it is also wholesome, 
for us to realize that we need the Department 
far more than the Department needs us. 

Last week I gave a talk at Purdue Univer- 
sity, and in concluding it I said something 
about human brotherhood, and that if we 
applied it in our personal lives most of our 
problems would disappear. 

I should like to say to all the employees 
of the Department that the one thing I want 
to see here, more than any other, is the bet- 
ter realization of this ideal of brotherhood. 
It would make our problems disappear. It 
would make this place an oasis in a world 
that sorely needs such an oasis. Brotherhood 
is not a theory to apply vaguely to people 
10,000 miles away. It is a fact that applies 
especially and specifically to you and to me 
and to all our fellow employees. 

Some of you, I know, are disturbed by the 
changes that are going on, We are striving 
for greater efficiency, and we are trying to 
reduce expenditures, and there are always 
uncertainties in such a situation. Let me 
assure you that we are endeavoring to make 
any changes as painless as possible. We do 
not envision any mass reductions in force. 
We want to give Department employees every 
possible assurance that we are not thinking 
about them in a cold impersonal way. We 
do not want an atmosphere of fear in these 
corridors and rooms. 

We want cooperation, trust, brotherhood. 

No organization in our Government is 
more justly esteemed by the American peo- 
ple than this great Department of Agricul- 
ture. On May 15, this Department will be 
91 years old. For almost a century, a tradi- 
tion of public service has been growing in 
and around it. 

We should all be very proud of that tradi- 
tion. We should all feel a keen personal re- 
sponsibility to help carry on the tradition 
and, if possible, to improve it. With the help 
of a kind providence, it can and will be done. 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, to Wisconsin Young Repub- 
licans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Saturday 
night it was my pleasure to address an 
outstanding convention of Young Re- 
publican leaders of Wisconsin, in Eau 
Claire. 

I send to the desk now the text of the 
prepared address which I delivered that 
night. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF WISCONSIN, CHAIRMAN, SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF YOUNG REPUBLI- 
CANS CONVENTION, Eau CLAIRE, Wis., MAY 
2, 1953 


SELF-PRESERVATION OR SUICIDE, 1953 


It is a great privilege to address this out- 
standing convention tonight. 

I say “outstanding,” advisedly, because 
you young men and women are leaders, not 
only in the Young Republican movement, 
but in your communities as well. 

Young people throughout Wisconsin look 
to you, as does your Republican Party, for 
right thinking and right action and right 
leadership. 

The opportunity facing GOP 

As Republicans, you and I are confronted 
today by a great historic opportunity. 

And there is no single GOP group which 
has a greater opportunity than the Young 
Republican group. 

Why? Because you have the biggest stake 
of all in the success of the Republican Party. 

If we succeed, you are going to come to 
the fore as leaders of tomorrow. You are 
going to lead in an America of peace and 
plenty. Practically your entire lives lie be- 
fore you. They can be lives of more stable 
and uninterrupted peace and greater pros- 
perity than my generation has known. 

But, if we fail as a party, and fail as a 
Nation (and I don’t believe we will) then 
your lives could conceivably be filled with 
economic, political and, worst of all, mili- 
tary troubles surpassing even the hard times 
which my generation has at times known, 
yes, surpassing in hardship, even the rigors 
of World War II which so many Young Re- 
publicans experienced. 

But, I have faith in you Young Republi- 
cans. I have faith in the future which you 
are going to mold. 

I have faith that you are going to meet 
the basic issue of our times adequately. 


Reds aim at our complete destruction 


What is that issue? It is simple. 

It is the issue of self-preservation or sui- 
cide. That is the biggest issue confronting 
America. It is bigger than taxes, housing, 
Taft-Hartley and all the other issues, how- 
ever important. We either survive in the 
face of the Communist threat or we perish. 

The Communist enemy aims at nothing 
less than our complete destruction. The 
Communist plays only for keeps. It is up 
to us to recognize that fact and act accord- 
ingly. 

Korea but a pinpoint on perimeter 

On a global basis, it will not be a decisive 
factor if the Communists choose to conclude 
a peace in Korea with us. 

Korea is after all but a pinpoint on the 
global perimeter around the Iron Curtain. 
The Kremlin is no doubt more concerned 
with more crucial areas on the perimeter— 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and other 
key locations. 

The Kremlin feels that the world lies with- 
in its grasp today. The current invasion of 
Laos has exposed the appalling unprepared- 
ness of Southeast Asia. 

Neutralism among the peoples in that area 
(neutralism in India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia), neutralism born from bitter anti- 
colonial, antiwestern resentment may per- 
mit the Communists to chew up those coun- 
tries one by one, unless these lands wake up. 
If Southeast Asia falls, a vast rice bowl, a 
vast mineral treasure bowl, a vast population 
area, falls. The results would be almost too 
staggering to envision. 

The situation in the Middle East is almost 
as inviting to the Communist plan for world 
conquest, 
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Iran represents a lighted fuse, leading to a 
powder keg which could any day explode the 
entire vast petroleum resource of that area 
of the globe. 

The Arab countries are seething with fer- 
ment. They are bitter over the unsolved 
problem of almost a million impoverished 
refugees, huddled in camps outside the bor- 
ders of Israel. 

In Africa, a pattern of unrest spreads. 
The Mau Mau terror of Kenya Colony is a 
grim symbol of what a wicked mixture of 
modern-day Communist provocation and 
Dark Age voodoo can concoct. 

In South America, the Communists have 
established a firm beachhold in Guatemala. 
From there they are seeking to radiate their 
influence throughout the hemisphere and 
to build up Communist groups in other 
Latin lands. 


Chronic underestimating of the Reds 


Always the pattern is the same. A small 
hard core of fanatic Communists boil a 
devil’s brew which can poison an entire 
nation and a continent. 

Always, we have underestimated the Com- 
munists. Always, we have underestimated 
what that small hard fanatic core can per- 
petrate, either in this country or in other 
countries. 

We always have responded too little and 
too late. 

The Reds now control one-third of the 
world’s people and one-fourth of the world’s 
surface. 

They are on the march. They are embold- 
ened by our own weakness, our own indeci- 
sion, our own inability to grasp that they 
are seeking utterly to destroy us. 


Failure to enlist native peoples 


Unlike ourselves, they have developed the 
art of enlisting the aid of native peoples. 

We, however, made the mistake of first 
ignoring the native peoples, then under- 
estimating them, and only giving them 
grudgingly the wherewithal to defend them- 
selves. 

The incredible failure of the previous ad- 
ministration to sufficiently arm enough 
South Korean divisions—was paralleled by 
the French failure to arm and place confi- 
dence in the Vietnamese and Laotian troops. 
This refusal fully to respect native peoples, 
this unwillingness to understand their na- 
tional aspirations—may prove catastrophic, 

We of the United States, and our Allies in 
Europe, cannot, of ourselves, solve Asia's 
defense problems. Only Asia can solve 
Asia’s defense problems. 

After all, it was the brave Philippines 
themselves who so effectively quelled the 
Communist-led Huk rebellion. 

Why did we not learn the lesson which 
that taught us? 

Why did we not come to recognize that 
anti-Communist solutions must come basi- 
cally from within, from the spirit of a people, 
rather than from without? 

If we are to enlist the aid of native peo- 
ples—not in our cause, but in their own 
cause, their own cause of freedom—we and 
our Allies have got to change a lot of our 
antiquated thinking. 

The bygone days in Asia when the Euro- 
pean could sit in the all-European club and 
order about the natives like serfs—those 
days are long since over. 

Asia seethes against the ancient colonial- 
type rule with its European superiority com- 
plex. Asia wants to be respected in its na- 
tional aims and desires, and only, if this is 
done, can Southeast Asia successfully be de- 
fended against the Communist tide, or for 
that matter, can the Middle East be defended. 

But, whether those peoples realize it or 
not, the issue confronting them, too, is self- 
preservation or suicide. 

If they think they might prefer Commu- 
nist rule to the old imperial rule of France 
or England, they are making a blind mis- 
take—which they and future generations 
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will infinitely regret. If once they fall to 
the Kremlin, they may not ever be able to 
repair the mistake. Time is running out in 
Southeast Asia and in the Middle East. 

The Western Powers must lay the basis 
for an enduring alliance—an alliance of 
equals—which will genuinely succeed. 

But it is not only with respect to foreign 
policy that America faces the issue of self- 
preservation. 


Other dangers to America 


The United States could commit suicide 
economically right here at home if she were 
not to halt the terrible depreciation of the 
American dollar. 

Fortunately, under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, we have made great progress in 
arresting the inflationary danger. 

And the Republican Party could commit 
suicide if it did not furnish a constructive 
program to the Nation, so as to permit con- 
tinued support by our country. 

And lastly, we of the State of Wisconsin 
could commit a slow form of economic sui- 
cide if we did not take comprehensive action 
on behalf of developing our industry and 
farming, to keep pace with the march of 
progress, in other States and in other regions 
of the Nation. 

Now, obviously time does not permit me 
to attempt to discuss the problem of our 
self-preservation in each of these important 
areas. But I should like to submit a few 
comments on what I regard as several high 
spots of these respective subjects. 


Preventing pendulum swing against GOP 


Because this is a Republican convention 
as such, I should like first to spell out how 
we can attain continued success for our 
party, how we can maintain ourselves in 
office. 

Remember that the political pendulum 
tends to swing against a party in power dur- 
ing a by-election. 

But this is no valid reason why that should 
happen in 1954 if we are aware of our chal- 
lenges and responsibilities. 


We must fulfill campaign promises 


Let us first note this. 

Basically, we have got to fulfill our pledges 
to the people of our State and Nation. 

I don't believe in closing the book at the 
end of an election on so-called campaign 
oratory, campaign promises. 

I believe, as I am sure you do, that we, 
as a party, promised to balance the budget. 
And we must “move heaven and earth,” so to 
speak, to do exactly that. 

We as a party promised to strengthen the 
Taft-Hartley law. We must do exactly that. 

We promised to weed out incompetents, to 
clean out corruption, to get rid of subversive 
influences. And we have got to proceed full 
steam ahead along those very lines. 

In the first 100 days of Ike Eisenhower’s 
term we have made genuine progress toward 
these and other goals. But a look at our 
legislative accomplishments so far shows that 
we have only made the smallest beginnings. 

A Congress is juiged, after all, by the 
amount of good legislation it passes and the 
bad legislation it kills. 

Republicans must bring about seaway 

One piece of good legislation which we 
must pass is the Canadian-United States 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power 
Project. 

As you know, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been holding hearings on 
this project, and we are shortly to complete 
them, 

I wish that I could tell you that the road 
ahead looks bright and sure, but it does not. 

We face a dificult battle for the seaway in 
the Senate and an infinitely more difficult 
fight in the House of Representatives. 

Certain people in the administration are 
still dragging their feet on it. Certain peo- 
ple have been impacted by the fear propa- 
ganda, released by the eastern railroads and 
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ports which fear competition, and by the 
coal groups, and other would-be saboteurs 
of the seaway. 

But the President of the United States has 
told us that the National Security Council 
supports the seaway as essential in the na- 
tional interest. Now the President must 
translate that fact into dynamic support all 
the way down the line on the part of every 
single one of his agencies and on the part of 
administration supporters in the Congress. 

Nothing short of an all-out effort will bring 
about the joint Canadian-United States 
sen way: 


Youthful approach versus rut · bound 
approach 


I think that the seaway issue brings into 
sharp focus one of the basic problems of our 
times. It is whether America will continue 
to take a youthful,*fresh, forward-looking 
approach, or whether we will take an aged- 
rut-bound, backward-looking approach. 

I needn't tell you Young Republicans that 
often our own Republican Party in the past 
has followed a rather stodgy, mid-Victorian 
horse-and-buggy approach in a great many 
respects. 

It has often failed to use modern political 
techniques. 

It has sometimes failed to understand the 
uses of radio and television, for example, or 
of modern political salesmanship. 

It has sometimes failed to reward its 
brightest, ablest leaders, preferring hacks 
and time-servers. 

But, you Young Republicans know that if 
our party is to survive, it must have a young, 
dynamic approach. It must reward able 
men. It must promote its ablest sons and 
daughters. It must not become frozen in 
its pyramid of organization. It must bring 
in new recruits, new leaders. It must at- 
tract new voters and new groups. 

Remember, too, youth is more than a mat- 
ter of chronological age. You and I know 
of some young people, young in years, who 
are stodgy mentally, who are old and inflex- 
ible in their approach, who want to do things 
only the old way.” 

On the other hand, we know people who 
are advanced in years, chronologically. But 
they have a fresh, vigorous, dynamic ap- 
proach. That is what our party needs. 
That is what our Nation needs. 


Assuring Wisconsin’s economic survival 


Now. my friends, let us turn to the prob- 
lem of Wisconsin’s own survival. 

Obviously, we of Wisconsin have made a 
great deal of economic progress, but here 
again, there is no reason for smugness or 
overconfidence. 

Other States of the Union are speeding 
ahead in plans to attract new industry, to 
encourage the growth of old industries, the 
formation of new jobs. 

You young people want to live your lives 
in a state with expanding frontiers, expand- 
ing industries. 

And so, it is up to us who serve Wisconsin 
at the Federal, State, and local levels—to do 
everything we can to encourage that sort of 
healthy, prosperous, 
A healthy domestic economy, after all, is the 
basis for a strong America in our interna- 
tional relations. 

I should like to refer to one particular 
phase of our Wisconsin economic problem 
which has given me, and which I am sure 
has given you, a great deal of cause for con- 
cern. 

Dairy decline spells severe problem 


I refer to the decline of Wisconsin dairy 
income. 

Whether you are a student in a university 
or a young man starting out his own busi- 
ness, or a white-collar worker—whatever 
your vocation in city or country—you have 
already been affected by the decline in the 
Wisconsin farmers’ purchasing power. 

I can assure you that serving in Washing- 
ton, as chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee, and concerned as I must be 
about so many world problems facing our 
Nation, I try never to lose sight of this fact— 

To be a strong leader of the world, Amer- 
ica’s own economy must remain healthy. If 
one segment—whether it is the farm segment 
or any other segment—becomes economically 
impaired, the effect will be felt throughout 
the rest of our economy and will soon spread 
elsewhere in the world. 

And very definitely, the Wisconsin farm 
segment has been harmfully impacted by the 
decline in the farmers’ return. As a result, 
purchasing power in our cities has begun 
to skid. 


Wisconsin’s crucial dairy role 


-Let me spell out a few facts about our 
Badger position in the Nation. 

In March 1953 the average return for Wis- 
consin dairy farmers milk was $3.55 per hun- 
dredweight, whereas in March a year previ- 
ous, it was $4.01. And both those figures 
were below the national average. When you 
think of that modest return for a full hun- 
dredweight—an average of 46.5 quarts of 
milk, you see how little the farmer actually 
earns of the consumer’s dollar, as compared 
with what the retail cost of milk is. 

Remember, Wisconsin 1952 production of 
milk reached the enormous total of 15.3 bil- 
lion pounds. Our butter production was 14 
percent of the Nation’s 172 million pounds, 
Our cheese production was 427 million 
pounds; 49 percent of the Nation's. 

Well, what are we going to do to advance 
Wisconsin dairying? 

Ways of increasing dairy consumption 

Our basic objective, it seems to me, must 
be to increase our consumption of dairy 
products. Let me refer principally to in- 
creased consumption of Wisconsin cheese, 
Right now, consumption of whole milk 
cheese per person in our land is only 7.7 
pounds per person per year. The fact can- 
not be stated too often that if we Americans 
were to increase our individual consumption 
of cheese and other dairy products, then the 
present so-called dairy surplus would dis- 
appear overnight. Instead, we would have 
actually a dairy shortage. Consumption of 
products like cheese in the United States has 
never reached the totals which it has abroad. 

To get that increased consumption, seve 
eral things must be done: 

1. The dairymen of this Nation themselves, 
the individual farmers, the cooperatives, the 
dairy businesses, must contribute to an ex- 
panded advertising-public relations program 
to sell their products. Moreover, they must 
improve their overall merchandising, their 
packaging, their retailing, making dairy 
products more and more attractive, obtaine 
able, and palatable, 

2. Government must encourage increased 
consumption through all its information and 
educational arms, for example, through en- 
couraging the use of more and more dairy 
recipes. : 

3. Private industry must accelerate its 
chemical research into developing new by- 
products for milk. Research into new chem- 
ical uses is one of the golden keys which can 
unlock doors of new prosperity for America’s 
dairyland. 

Let me refer, too, for example, to the sort 
of research which has contributed to the 
development of canned whole milk, which 
does not require refrigeration. 

For around 2 years this nutritions canned 
whole milk has been on the market. It is 
being produced by at least 2 companies now, 
up to amounts of around 100,000 pounds per 
day. 

A problem remains in terms of retaining 
all the natural flavor of this canned product. 
But once this problem is met, once costs have 
been brought down by mass production, this 
canned milk has tremendous potentialities. 
Because it is not perishable and because it 
can be packaged so easily, its transportation 
is infinitely easier than bottled milk. 
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I point out these facts to you, because it 
is characteristic of young men and women 
that they are willing to think boldly and 
adventurously along new, experimental lines. 

I point out the need for expanded dairy 
research, because I think it symbolizes how 
to face up to the economic problems facing 
this particular great industry. 

And it symbolizes, too, the need for a flexi- 
ble mind; a mind which does not accept 
defeat, a mind which does not bemoan the 
reverses which it may suffer, but which rather 
plunges ahead to change, let us say, dairy 
reverses into dairy victories. 

The same is true of Wisconsin’s industrial 
problems and of problems in every other 
phase of our economy. 

And so, my friends, we have reviewed var- 
fous phases of the self-preservation prob- 
lem—preserving our State strong, healthy, 
and dynamic; preserving our party; preserv- 
ing our country. 

Protecting continental America 


But, in the final few minutes of these re- 
marks, I should like to return to our greatest 
single problem—protecting America’s own 
continental security. 

I need not spell out in detail to this par- 
ticular alert audience what a grave problem 
confronts us in defending our own American 
cities from all the potential dangers of this 
atomic age. z 

Those in my audience who served in World 
War II, and even, perhaps, in the Korean 
conflict, know especially clearly that the 
No. 1 target of world war III, if, God forbid, 
it ever comes, will be the cities of the United 
States itself. 

Are we ready? Hardly so. 

Our civilian defense is riddled with holes. 
Our ground observer system is sadly lacking. 
Our United States-Canadian radar screen 
reportedly has enormous unplotted areas. 
Our advanced guided missiles exist in but a 
few prototype models. Our jet interceptor 
fleet is sadly lacking in numbers. 

Well, what about our offensive weapons 
for the atomic age? Are we satisfied that we 
have enough intercontinental, strategic 
bombers? Are we content with our progress 
in A-bomb and H-bomb development? 

Of course, because facts on these subjects 
are necessarily veiled under security classi- 
fication, we cannot be sure. 

But there are certain signs that all is not 
well. Consider, for example, the enormous 
number of strikes which have crippled our 
atomic-energy plants. Consider the fact that 
figures released from time to time, show how 
relatively few seem to be our interconti- 
nental strategic bombers. Consider evi- 
dences that some of our military brass seem 
to have more of a trench warfare 1918 con- 
cept than a 1953 or 1963 concept of modern 
warfare. 

These are facts to cause concern for you 
and for me. 

America’s own security is after all the 
greatest single factor in the free world’s se- 
curity. We dare not risk suffering another 
Pearl Harbor. The first blow sustained may 
be the last blow. 

Security depends on more than arms 

But military security isn’t enough. Gen- 
uine overall security depends also upon the 
basic psychology of a people. 

It depends upon a people’s faith in a God 
of justice and goodness. 

It depends upon a people’s faith in itself. 

It depends upon a people’s faith in its 
own government—in a clean, honest, effi- 
cient, orderly government. 

It is that sort of government which the 
Eisenhower administration is giving to us in 
Washington, and which our State adminis- 
tration in Madison is so ably giving to us, 

But the road before us toward invincible 
security is a long road. And it is up to 
us to move forward up that road. 


The issue remains clear. 
preservation. 

That is the basic law of nature. It is 
the basic law of individuals and nations. I 
know that we will be adequate to it. 


It is self- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mir. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following reso- 
lution adopted by the commissioners of 
the city of Newark with respect to the 
public housing program. As I stated 
when the measure was before the House, 
if the action of the House stands, the 
city of Newark will probably be pre- 
vented from going ahead with about 2,- 
100 units of desperately needed low-rent 
housing. Inability to proceed with the 
housing will also probably impede the 
city in carrying out certain of its slum 
clearance projects and public construc- 
tion. So-called economy at the expense 
of our human resources is false and 
short-sighted economy. The evil ef- 
fects of slums are far more costly to the 
Nation than are funds expended for de- 
cent housing for families who cannot be 
served by private enterprise. I trust the 
Senate will save this most worthwhile 
program through which American fami- 
lies of small income can find decent liv- 
ing quarters. 

The resolution reads: 


OBJECTION TO HOUSING CURTAILMENT BY 
CONGRESS 


Whereas the city of Newark, N. J., has 
prepared plans and has in process of de- 
velopment projects for low-cost housing and 
slum clearance redevelopment, in the city 
of Newark, which plans have been prepared 
and are being developed upon the approval 
of Federal authorities on applications made 
for grants of assistance under existing acts 
governing the Federal low-cost housing 
program; and 

Whereas the planned low-cost housing and 
slum clearance projects are essential to the 
needs of residents of the city of Newark and 
the public health, safety, and welfare; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the present Congress, in total disregard of 
the planned development by the city of 
Newark, as well as other communities, has 
inaugurated a curtailment of assistance for 

* low-cost housing and slum clearance proj- 
ects, with total disregard for community 
reliance in good faith upon acts of Congress 
heretofore under which such projects had 
been planned; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Newark, N. J., That we, for and 
upon behalf of the citizens of Newark for 
whom aforesaid low-cost housing projects 
and slum clearance redevelopment had been 
planned, and the need for whom such de- 
velopment is urgent, do hereby give expres- 
sion to our objection to the curtailment by 
the House of Representatives of Federal aid 
for such projected low-cost housing and slum 
clearance redevelopment, and do urge upon 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate that the curtailment 
aforesaid shall be reconsidered and that the 
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Congress make adequate provision for the 
carrying into effect and completion of such 
planned redevelopment low-cost housing 
projects; and it is further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

shall be forwarded to the Honorable H. ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH and ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senators, and the Honorable PETER W. RODINO, 
HucH J. Apponrzio, and ROBERT WINTHROP 
Kean, Congressmen, from the 10th, 11th, and 
12th Congressional Districts, whom we re- 
spectfully request to assist our community in 
obtaining Federal assistance for the com- 
pletion of the low-cost housing projects 
which have been planned in the city of 
Newark in reliance upon Federal assistance 
as existing under prior acts of Congress. 

STEPHAN J. Horan, 

JohN B. KEENAN, 

RALPH A. VILLAM, 

LEO P. CARLIN, 

MEYER C. ELLESTEIN, 

Board of Commissioners of the 
City of Newark, N. J. 


Advocates of the Proposed St. Lawrance 
Seaway Are Perpetrating a Gigantic 
Hoax Upon the American People, Par- 
ticularly Those of the Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the March 28 
issue of the Buffalo (N. Y.) News is fur- 
ther evidence that the proponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway are perpetrating 
a gigantic hoax on the people of Amer- 
ica, particularly those of the Midwest, 
when they continually state that the 
proposed waterway will make ocean 
ports of Great Lake ports. 

The editorial follows: 


Ir Won't BR a SEAWAY 


Official confirmation comes from Ottawa 
that the St. Lawrence Waterway, which Cane 
ada seems intent on building as its own, is 
not designed as a seaway. Gen. A. G. L 
McNaughton, cochairman of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, is authority for 
the statement. Speaking before the House 
of Commons Foreign Affairs Committee, he 
said that the bigger ships have a role of 
their own in ocean trade and were not de- 
signed for traversing waterways. “The gen- 
eral feeling is that far from wanting them 
in, we want them out,” he declared. 

This realistic view of affairs must come 
as a disheartening shock to the propaganda 
agency in Washington which over the years 
has dwelt upon the certainty of inland serv- 
ice by great oceangoing ships if a St. Law- 
rence Waterway 27 feet deep were available 
to them. But take it from General Mc- 
Naughton, seaway traffic there will be 
vided by vessels of from 8,000 to 10,000 tons, 
And he does not expect much from them, 
The principal commodity moving by this 
route will be iron ore, he says, heading in- 
land from the new Labrador field; and for 
this service special vessels are being de- 
signed. 

So a great dream is shattered, a dream 
that included even service by large liners 
between Europe and ports on the Great 
Lakes. The seaway enthusiasts have dis- 
missed offhand the testimony of deep-sea 
ship operators that only a small percent- 
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age of oceangoing vessels could use the 
projected 27-foot waterway—these for the 
most part of the tramp classification and 
of foreign registry. They believed what 
they wanted to believe. But they must ac- 
cept the word of General McNaughton as 
factual regarding the service that will be 
provided by the St. Lawrence Waterway. It 
is hoped that his presentation of the case 
will be generally accepted—by such officials 
of our Government as have been inclined 
to yield to the politics of the project as well 
as by the agency of seaway propaganda in 
Washington. 


Communist Octopus Extends Another 
Tentacle as Ike Cuts Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
resumed truce negotiations give assur- 
ance to the Communists that they can 
obtain relief from our devastating air 
and naval attacks in Korea simply by 
making the minimum concessions neces- 
sary to transfer the talks from the mili- 
tary to the political level; they are ex- 
tending another threatening tentacle to- 
ward the vital areas of southeast Asia. 
Our complacent contradictory attitude 
toward this new serious aggression is 
made shockingly evident by stern State 
Department warnings accompanied by a 
Presidential announcement of not only 
defense cuts but also a defense stretch- 
out. Is this to be the pattern of the 
Eisenhower era triumphantly proclaimed 
by Secretary Dulles? If so, the Kremlin 
has used shrewd judgment in shifting its 
emphasis from an area where it is con- 
fronted with our strength to a poten- 
tially more profitable area where this 
administration is hesitant and reluctant 
to get further involved both because of 
political conditions in the stricken re- 
gion and perhaps more importantly be- 
cause of the type of political campaign 
tactics they recently employed relative 
t the Korean war. 

Our people are entitled to ask: “Does 
this new aggression already stamp any 
Korean truce as a fraud?” President 
Eisenhower has certainly indicated as 
much. In his widely heralded address to 
the American editors ne said: 

For any armistice in Korea that merely re- 
leased aggressive armies to attack elsewhere 
would be a fraud. 


The next question is, What are we go- 
ing to do if by the Eisenhower test the 
truce is a fraud? Cut defense some 
more? While everyone warns against 
letting Kremlin soft talk cause us to 
lower our guard, are we not already on 
the verge of doing just that? It seems to 
me that anyone who looks into the trust- 
ing faces of our children whose future 
freedom depends upon what we do now, 
should most certainly decide to err, if at 
all, on the side of too much defense, 
rather than too little. Our financial 
sacrifices for defense, about which there 
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is so much moaning, are really pretty 
puny compared with what our young 
men are required to risk in battle or with 
what American children have at stake in 
our fight against Communist imperial- 
ism. I just do not believe the American 
people gave the President a mandate to 
gamble with our security in order to keep 
rash campaign promises. 

By this I do not mean that waste 
should not be eliminated. It should be. 
Neither do I mean that the budget should 
not be balanced. It should be. It just 
seems to me that we should achieve both 
maximum attainable security and a bal- 
anced budget even if we have to forego 
politics and raise more revenue. Cer- 
tainly events to date all indicate that a 
comprehensive peace settlement can only 
be induced by our attaining preponder- 
ant strength. Therefore curtailing de- 
fense efforts now may only add to our 
total defense burden by perpetuating a 
costly worldwide stalemate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, defense cuts make us appear 
to be backing down while the Kremlin 
still has the initiative. This is a danger- 
ous course. One does not have to lock 
far to find the fruits of our weakness and 
vacillation. It appears that out of eager- 
ness to reap quick political benefit from 
speedy agreement on the exchange of 
sick and wounded prisoners, proper safe- 
guards were not insisted upon. As a re- 
sult our negotiators now charge we were 
swindled. The Communist negotiators 
contemptuously brush off our repeated 
demands that the rest of our sick and 
wounded be returned. We returned 
thousands to them. They returned a few 
hundred and evidently kept a large num- 
ber. It seems that, having once more 
gullibly relied on their good faith and 
got cheated, we must now wait for a 
truce agreement to get back all of our 
sick and wounded from the Communist 
prison camps. 

It is quite apparent that the Commu- 
nists feel sure we have neither the will 
nor the power to do anything else. They 
are certainly being encouraged in this 
feeling by the administration’s sacrifice 
of security for savings. Just why we 
should find this a suitable time to stretch 
out our defense build-up and give the 
Kremlin more time to nullify our lead 
in nuclear weapons before driving for 
a durable peace is a puzzle to me. 

I have a disturbing foreboding that 
the vaunted Eisenhower era of foreign 
policy may turn out to be as much of 
a fraud as the chameleonic tactics of 
the Communists. I fervantly hope time 
proves otherwise. There is so very much 
at stake for all of us. It appears that 
somehow or other we must convince the 
President that our liberty must not be 
measured in dollars; that we want to 
voluntarily sacrifice as much for defense 
as proves necessary to outweigh what- 
ever the Cominform tyrants inyoluntar- 
ily take from their. slaves in order to 
threaten us. We must adamantly re- 
fuse to concede that our free economy 
cannot stand the strain of an arms race 
with the Communist economy. 

The voices of the small but loud chorus 
of calamity howlers who are already yell- 
ing quits—those voices are not the voices 
of the great majority of determined 
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Americans who intend to stay free what- 
ever the cost. 

In closing I want to refer again to the 
President’s address to the editors where 
he said: 

The test of truth is simple. There can 
be no persuasion but by deeds, Is the new 
leadership of the Soviet Union prepared to 
use its decisive influence in the Communist 
world, including control of the flow of arms, 
to bring not mereiy an expedient truce in 
Korea but genuine peace in Asia? 


Insofar as the invasion of Laos indi- 
cates the Communist answer to the 
President’s question, there is no reason 
for us to lapse into deeper complacency. 


Funds for Public Housing and Slum 


Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of Congress the 
resolution of the Board of Commission- 
ers of the City of Trenton, N. J., protest- 
ing the failure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to include in the independent 
offices appropriations bill funds to pro- 
vide for continuance of the lovw-rent, 
public-housing program. 

By cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this program the city of 
Trenton has been able to clear the city 
of some of its most objectionable slums 
and to provide adequate and healthful 
housing for some of its citizens. How- 
ever, much remains to be done in the 
city. I agree with the Trenton Board of 
Commissioners that it is an error to dis- 
continue the war on slums, now that it 
has been successfully launched. 

The resolution follows: 


Resolution condemning action of the United 
States Congress in rejecting appropria- 
tions for public housing and slum clear- 
ance for the fiscal year 1953-54 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
on April 22, 1953, voted to reject the request 
for appropriations for the construction of 
35,000 public housing units in the United 
States during the fiscal year 1953-54, and 
also voted to eliminate all appropriations for 
slum clearance for the same period; and 

Whereas such action, if concurred in by 
the Senate, would sound the death knell for 
all public housing and slum clearance in 
the United States, and endangers the con- 
struction of any additional housing units 
in the city of Trenton, as well as the pro- 
posed slum-clearance project now pending 
in the East Trenton area; and 

Whereas a survey now under way in the 
city, in connection with the current drive 
to eliminate some of the worst features and 
conditions in the slum area of Trenton, 
establishes conditions to exist which are a 
menace to the life and health of the com- 
munity and a disgrace to the name of our 
Nation; and 

Whereas the action of Congress, afore- 
mentioned, if allowed to stand will greatly 
impede, if not nullify, the attempt of the 
city to improve the conditions aforestated, 
since in the long run the only real chance 
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to provide decent low-cost housing and to 
clear slums and reclaim decaying sections 
of our city is through the aid of Federal 
funds formerly and now still available: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the city of Trenton, That it vigorously 
condemns the action of the Congress, afore- 
mentioned, for the reasons aforestated, and 
strongly urges the Senate of the United 
States to reverse such action and supply 
such funds as may be necessary in order 
to accomplish the purpose of providing de- 
cent homes for thousands of low-income 
families now living in the slums; that it 
urges the Senate not to permit thousands 
of families to be relegated to the slums for- 
ever because of the ruthless pressure of soul- 
less, selfish groups in the guise of economy, 
and submits to the Members of both the 
Senate and House the words of one of 
America’s immortals of long ago that “Ill 
fares the land to hastening ills a prey, where 
wealth accumulates and men decay”; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a certified copy of this 

resolution be immediately forwarded, by the 
city clerk to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States; Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon, President of the United 
States Senate; Hon. Joseph M. Martin, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
Hon, Robert A. Taft, majority leader of the 
United States Senate; Hon. Leslie C. Arends, 
majority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States; Hon. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, minority leader of the United 
States Senate; Hon. John W. McCormack, 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives; Hon. H. Alexander Smith and Hon, 
Robert C. Hendrickson, Members of the 
United States Senate of the State of New 
Jersey; Hon. Charles R. Howell, Member 
of Congress for the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of New Jersey; and to 
the local press. 

Smo L. RIDOLFI. 

ANDREW J. DUCH. 

GEO. W. RIEKER. 

Donat J. CONNOLLY. 

WARREN W. ORPEN. 


Venezuelan Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the propa- 
gandists for international petroleum 
corporations are in the midst of a cam- 
paign to give the American public the 
impression that the economy of Vene- 
zuela is going to collapse unless we con- 
tinue to accept all the residual oil that 
those corporations choose to unload in 
United States fuel markets. The fact 
that each shipload of this surplus of the 
refining process brings more unemploy- 
ment and hardship into our mining areas 
is of no concern to these interests. 

The quarterly report issued last week 
by the West Virginia Department of 
Mines discloses that mine employment in 
our State has declined from 98,862 in 
March 1952 to 80,743 at the present time. 
I do not contend that foreign residual 
oil is responsible for the full amount 
of this wholesale layoff, but I assure you 
that most of those 18,000 American citi- 
zens would be working today if a bill to 


curb residual oil imports—such as the 
measure now being studied by the Ways 
and Means Committee—had become law 
in a previous Congress. 

The international oil crowd has been 
enjoying a fuel’s holiday at the expense 
of America’s domestic industries and 
laborers for the past 7 years. Now they 
are faced with the sudden realization 
that the people of this country are not 
willing to continue the policies that have 
brought these conditions about. Our 
people are looking to their elected rep- 
resentatives to legislate against the in- 
equities that now prevail in our foreign 
trade relationships, but the oil import- 
ers are letting nothing stand in the way 
of their campaign to prevent these essen- 
tial revisions. 

The defense of Venezuela’s prosperity 
has now become the battlecry of the 
profiteers; it is apparent that there is 
just no other point on which to attempt 
to build a case for unlimited residual oil 
imports. We are given to believe that 
our good neighbor in South America 
would be shunted onto the road of eco- 
nomic depression if Congress enacts the 
import-restriction bill. 

What we are not told is that Vene- 
zuela is going to continue to sell her oil 
whether or not it is shipped into the 
United States. This fact is revealed by 
a news statement appearing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, April 24, 
1953, which reads as follows: 

ARGENTINA OFFERS To Buy VENEZUELA OIL 

Caracas, VENEZUELA.—Argentine Ambassa- 
dor Maj. Carlos Domingueb said Argentina 
is ready to buy Venezuelan petroleum if the 
United States restricts its oil imports. 

He said Argentina might be in position to 
purchase a great part if not all of the Vene- 
zuelan oil which would be rejected by the 
United States under import restriction bills 
now pending in Congress. He said on in- 
structions from his government, he is ready 
to begin important conversations with the 
Venezuelan Government to increase com- 
mercial and cultural relations between the 
two countries. 


No, Mr. Speaker, Venezuela will not go 
bankrupt on account of our placing a 
limit on the residual oil that we admit 
into the United States. But more and 
more of our coal companies and our min- 
ers and railroad workers will be in com- 
plete bankruptcy unless Congress does 
enact that legislation—and in a hurry. 


Amendment to Merchant Marine Act of 
Z 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The bill which 
I am introducing today, Mr. Speaker, is 
intended to strengthen our merchant 
marine by making it possible for private 
enterprise to meet the competition of 
other seafaring nations by keeping our 
merchant shipping in good condition and 
up to date, 
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Briefly, my bill is an amendment to 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, which would establish a defi- 
nite period of amortization of the con- 
struction cost of new shipping. 

This legislation is needed, because at 
present there is not a uniform basis of 
amortization of construction costs, and 
those who would like to construct new 
ships, to keep their fleets up to date, 
have found it difficult at times, I am in- 
formed, to obtain the financing through 
the regular channels of private financ- 
ing, as those whose enterprise in indus- 
try or in construction or in other fields 
are able to do. 

You will note from the title of this 
act that it is designed to “promote and 
encourage the construction, and to ex- 
pedite the financing from private 
sources, of vessels suitable for use in the 
foreign and domestic trade of the United 
States, and for defense purposes, and to 
encourage the maintence of shipyards 
and to preserve the supply of skilled 
shipyard workers.” 

The need for this legislation may be 
more fully appreciated, Mr. Speaker, if 
all will realize that, except for a limited 
amount of Government-financed con- 
struction of shipping since the end of 
World War II, our entire merchant fleet 
today consists of vessels which were con- 
structed prior to the last war, or which 
were built by the Government during 
the war and subsequently sold to private 
owners. A very considerable amount of 
the tonnage in the American merchant 
marine is obsolete, and therefore unfit 
or uneconomical to operate. 

The shipping industry could proceed 
in its own way to replace this tonnage 
with new ships, modern in design and in 
machinery and equipment, if we would 
extend to them, even to a partial extent, 
the encouragement which we now ex- 
tend, for example, to manufacturing in- 
dustries, for the constructing of plants 
and manufacturing facilities. 

This bill sets up, for the first time, a 
provision which represents the common 
understanding and practice of the mari- 
time world, and that is that the useful 
life of a ship is 20 years; and it permits 
the owner of a ship to amortize 5 percent 
of the construction cost each year, un- 
der the depreciation allowances per- 
mitted in the Internal Revenue Code. 

In addition, the bill would take cogni- 
zance of the uneven curve of business in 
the shipping industry, by permitting an 
additional 5 percent of the cost of a ship, 
to be set aside in any year, if the owner 
happened to have a profitable year, to 
assist in accumulating funds in depreci- 
ation reserves for ultimate replacement 
of the vessel. I might add, too, that the 
bill provides that this latter amount 
would be paid directly to the Govern- 
ment in any year in which the owner 
was indebted to the Government for any 
loan for construction or other purposes. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is one which is 
not complicated. It can be quite simply 
explained and understood, and it is my 
hope that, after proper consideration by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, that its passage may be 
recommended and urged at this session 
of the Congress, 
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Is It To Be or Not To Be?—It Must Be 
a Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the determination not to give American 
taxpayers the tax cut pledged by the Re- 
publican Party in the last campaign 
dates back a long time. As early as 
March 21, 1953, the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner in its editorial begins: 


Federal taxes will not be reduced until 
next year, if then. 


Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the Satte 
which I have referred: 

No Tax Cur? 


Sad is the news from Washington, D. C., 
that Federal taxes will not be reduced until 
next year, if then. 

At his Thursday press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower repeated his formula: The 
Federal budget must be balanced before tax 
relief begins. Some economies can be, and 
in fact are being, made this year, but the 
administration does not hope to do more 
than to limit expenditures to the income 
level in sight. Hence to reduce revenues 
now would unbalance the budget again, and 
tend to prolong the inflation, although on 
something less than the New Deal's profligate 
scale. On this basis, the President wants 
taxes to remain as they are for the next fiscal 
year. 

Senator Tarr agreed with the President, 
but the White House verdict was anguishing 
to Representative Dan REED, of New York. 

On the opening day of Congress, Mr. REED 
introduced House bill 1 to put into effect on 
July 1 an income-tax reduction legally sched- 
uled for January 1. 

The experienced chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee recalls that in 
last year’s campaign “every candidate for 
Federal office promised to give the people a 
tax reduction.” 

He was referring of course to Republican 
candidates, and Mr. REED believes in keeping 
his party’s pledges. 

Moreover, Representative Reen has a for- 
mula with which many agree. 

Politicians are always under pressure to 
appropriate all the revenue available. Hence 
total expenditures will not be curtailed unless 
the administration first decreases its spend- 
ing money—by tax reduction. 

The Reed formula has several aspects. 

Just recently Representative Gwinn, of 
New York pointed out that there are 1,300 
bureaus in the Federal establishment, some 
of which should be abolished and others 
drastically streamlined. 

Likewise, Senator Tarr estimates that ex- 
President Truman’s proposed $7,600,000,000 
foreign-aid program can be cut in half— 
effective in one lump nearly half the $8- 
billion slash which is a minimum necessity 
toward a balanced budget. 

In sum, less bureaucracy at home and less 
globalism abroad should more than equal 
any decline in revenue which moderate tax 
reduction would involve. 

But can we get these benefits without 
reducing taxes first? 


Mr. Speaker, the present gossip among 
the spenders is to impose more taxes. 


This effort by the wastrels will not ma- 
terialize. The excess-profits tax is as 


dead as a dodo. There will be no in- 
creased taxes to further burden the 
people unless an all-out war can be 
drummed up to require a tax emergency. 
The 50 million taxpayers will have their 
remedy within a few more months and 
unless they exercise their sovereign 
right to select men who will discharge 
their obligations to the voters, this will 
then become a nation of taxpaying 
slaves. 

It has been said that Anglo-Saxon 
liberty has been fought out on the battle- 
field of taxation. This is the challenge 
hurled into the teeth of the American 
taxpayers. Will the people fight for the 
liberty of spending some of the money 
they earn day by day by the sweat of 
their brow? To supinely surrender this 
liberty is to invite the extinguishment 
of other liberties. 


Gambling With Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a straightforward and well- 
reasoned editorial, “Gambling With 
Security,” appearing in the Washington 
Star of May 1, 1953. 

There is no question but what the 
recent decision made and announced by 
President Eisenhower constitutes a big 
gamble on our part in connection with 
the national security and the national 
defense of our country. It is also quite 
probable that Republican-controlled 
committees in Congress will make 
greater reductions in defense and mutual 
assistance appropriations than those 
proposed by the President. 

The responsibility for the “‘stretchout” 
in building up our national defense and 
of reduced appropriations will rest 
definitely upon the shoulders of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party. 

It can only be based upon the theory 
that the Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin will not attack the free nations 
of the world, at least, for some few years 
to come. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone, particularly, in positions of di- 
rect responsibility, can take a chance 
and have our country proceed upon such 
a theory and policy. 

Even if President Eisenhower person- 
ally feels there is no immediate danger, 
unless as President he has definite 
knowledge, he should not follow such a 
course. For the fate of our Nation is 
entrusted to his care and leadership. 

While all Americans have a respon- 
sibility, the views and policies of the 
President will prevail. So the responsi- 
bility in the first, and in the primary 
and main instance, and yes, in the pre- 
vailing instance, rests upon the shoul- 
ders of President Eisenhower, 
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I have not been a general. I have not 
commanded armies, but I do know I can- 
not fully understand the cold, destruc- 
tive, world-killer mind of a Communist. 
Neither can I trust his word with safety; 
not as long as the leaders of communism 
adhere to doctrinaire or dialectic com- 
munism. 

Looking ahead, as we must, and not 
having the benefit of hindsight, it seems 
to me that the best course to follow will 
be to err, if the future shows we did err, 
on the side of strength, rather than on 
the side of weakness. 

To me it seems that President Eisen- 
hower’s recently announced policy is one 
of weakness rather than strength. 

I might also observe that while all 
Americans are living in this most-criti- 
cal period in history, that President 
Eisenhower, as Chief Executive of our 
country, is acting in what might well be 
termed “the chain of history.” 

The future history will depend on 
what we do now, and in the immediate 
future, and what our country will do will 
depend upon President Eisenhower's 
thoughts and policies, not alone as an in- 
dividual, but particularly as President of 
the United States. 

The editorial follows: 


GAMBLING WITH SECURITY 


Beneath the hopeful words of President 
Eisenhower's budget-reduction statement 
there lurks an unanswered question—how 
big a gamble is being taken with the na- 
tional security? 

The answer will not be found in anything 
the President said. On the contrary, there 
is a plain indication that General Eisen- 
hower himself does not know the answer. 

The President said he will ask Congress 
for about $84 billion less in new money 
than was called for in the Truman budget of 
last January. Because of commitments al- 
ready made, congressional sources estimated 
that the actual reduction in spending dur- 
ing the next fiscal year will be about 4.4 bil- 
lion. No breakdown of the 8% billion was 
given by the President. The indications are, 
however, that the reduction will come from 
cutting the Pentagon budget by 5 billion, 
foreign aid spending by 1.8 billion, with the 
rest being trimmed from atomic projects and 
general expenses. 

What will be the effect on the security of 
the country? The President said emphati- 
cally that there will be more arms buildup 
in 1954 than would have been the case under 
the abandoned Truman program. But he did 
not say what will happen after 1954. As a 
matter of fact, he stated that he did not 
know what the long-term effect of the new 
program will be. 

This is anything but reassuring. For if 
there is to be another world war it will not 
necessarily come in 1954. That has been 
suggested as the date when the Russians will 
be ready to deliver a full-scale atomic at- 
tack against the United States. But they 
may decide to launch their attack 2, 3, or 5 
years hence. In view of this, it is hardly 
comforting to learn that the President does 
not know what effect the budget cuts will 
have on our defense status in, say, 1958. 

We do know that the Russian rearmament 
program is ahead of our own. They started 
sooner and, according to the best available 
information, their rate of production is 
greater than ours. If we cut back and the 
Russians continue their effort, the gap in 
relative strength will be increased instead of 

nished. 

This, to repeat, is not a reassuring pros- 
pect. If it were not for the confidence re- 
posed in General Eisenhower, a confidence 
based on his undoubted awareness of the 
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dangers of military unreadiness, it would be 
an utterly dismaying prospect. Even with 
this confidence in the President, however, 
the decision to cut back defense spending 
must be viewed with misgiving. If the Rus- 
sians are not going to attack, well and good. 
If they should attack, however, this new 
program almost certainly means that we will 
have less security on the day of the fateful 
test of our ability to survive. 


Humboldt County Labor Council’s Patri- 


otic Resolution of Faith in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a resolution adopted by the 
Central Labor Council of Humboldt 
County (Calif.) A. F. of L., on April 13, 
1953. 

This resolution is one of the most out- 
standing expressions of patriotism and 
faith in the American principles of free- 
dom, that it has been my pleasure to 
read. 

The Central Labor Council of Hum- 
boldt County, A. F. of L., should be rec- 
ognized for resolving their belief and 
trust in democracy, and for calling upon 
all Americans to hold fast to those ideals 
of freemen in the face of totalitarian 
threats. 

I am privileged to call public attention 
to the aforementioned resolution, which 
follows: 


Whereas there is one thing as certain as 
death and that is the stark naked fact which 
has proven beyond doubt that democracy 
cannot afford to compromise or equivocate 
its principles when dealing with totalitarian 
dictators; and 

Whereas the great masses of freedom-lov- 
ing and freedom-seeking people in the world 
are looking to America to consecrate itself 
now and forever more to the unending task 
of leadership in preserving and promoting 
the basic freedoms which have been forged 
in the crucible of freemen dedicated to the 
principle that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; and 

Whereas the words of one of America’s 
greatest Presidents, Abraham Lincoln, “that 
America could not remain half slave and half 
free” might well fit the world of today by 
giving emphasis to the fact that the world 
cannot have enduring peace while it re- 
mains part slave and part free; and 

Whereas the patience and tolerance ex- 
emplified by Abraham Lincoln in his day 
must be the lot of every American citizen 
and particularly our leaders if we are to 
survive the tenacity and cunning of the 
zealots of Communist and Fascist dictator- 
ship: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Central Labor Council 
of Humboldt County, A. F. of L., call upon 
the leaders of our Nation and the people as 
a whole to hold fast against any deals offered 
by totalitarian dictators which compromise 
any of the fundamental principles of our 
basic freedoms; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Central Labor Council 
of Humboldt County, A. F. of L., declare 
without equivocation its belief that there 
can never be a true peaceful coexistence of 


totalitarian dictatorship and democracy in 
this world; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, Senators 
William Knowland and Thomas Kuchel, Con- 
gressman Hubert B. Scudder, and President 
George Meany of the American Federation 
of Labor; and be it finally 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all central labor councils of Cali- 
fornia requesting their concurrence. 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL or HUM- 
BOLDT COUNTY, A. F. or L. 
Adopted April 13, 1953. 
ALBIN J. GRUHN, Secretary. 


American Inventive Genius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest assets of our Nation is the 
productive skill of the American people 
and their inventive genius. 

In this day when we have seen the 
opening of the atomic age, and the de- 
velopment of scientific miracles which 
are accomplishing feats undreamed of 
just a few short years ago, we realize the 
vital importance of our scientists and in- 
ventors of the future. Upon them rests 
much of the responsibility not only for 
our national defense but for our eco- 
nomic progress as well. 

The most difficult problem of the in- 
ventor is how to introduce his invention 
to the probable markets which could use 
it. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., a young man, 
Mr. Don L. Davis, though not an in- 
ventor himself, recognized this problem 
which confronts all inventors and de- 
cided to do something about it. 

In 1947 Mr. Davis became the founder 
of the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, an 
organization which offers a helping hand 
to the inventor who has a worthwhile in- 
vention but lacks a ready market. 

The Gadget-of-the-Month Club has 
been a fabulous success and has gained 
nationwide attention. The following 
article which appeared in the Reader’s 
Digest, “Why Don’t You Invent a 
Gadget?” by Elsie McCormick, gives the 
story of the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, 
which is also the story of its founder, 
Mr. Don L. Davis: 

WRT DON’T You INVENT A GADGET? 
(By Elsie McCormick) 

Every 15 minutes somebody in this coun- 
try thinks up something for which a patent 
will eventually be issued. In addition, thou- 
sands of people have created gadgets which 
they use in their homes but which they have 
never thought of marketing. Although in 
2,300 industrial-research laboratories some 
90,000 scientists and technicians are looking 
for patentable ideas, about half our patents 
go to the garage-and-basement inventors. 

Not long ago I sat in the Los Angeles office 
of 43-year-old Don L. Davis. It was crammed 
with such things as an electrically heated 
lunch bucket, a pocket cigarette snuffer to 
be used when no ashtrays are handy, a type- 
writer capable of producing five copies with- 
out carbon paper and an ingeniously shaped 
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metal device which, put in the bottom of 
cooking pots, prevents them from boiling 
over. These were only a small part of the 
thousands of recent inventions which 
crowded the two-story building, nearly all of 
them worked out by men and women in their 
own homes. 

Davis, who has never invented anything 
himself, became interested in inventors and 
their problems while a member of a public- 
relations firm in Chicago. A client who 
manufactured what seemed to be a promis- 
ing gadget was unable to pay his bills. The 
trouble, he said, was that salespeople failed 
to call attention to it. 

New inventions, Davis realized, need quite 
different marketing methods from established 
products; a demand should be created be- 
fore the product reaches the stores. Perhaps 
here was an opportunity to help inventors 
and to start a business of hisown, He moved 
to Los Angeles—an important center for 
amateur inventors—and in 1947 started a 
Gadget-of-the-Month Club. Its object was 
to screen submitted inventions, and intro- 
duce the best ones by sending them out to 
club, subscribers. Trial memberships were 
$1; annual membership, $5. 

Ironically, the club was so successful that 
it almost ruined its founders. Within a few 
days after it had been described on a radio 
hookup, mail began flooding in. Ten thou- 
sand dollars, in $1 and $5 bills, arrived in a 
single day. The tiny staff, at that time 
housed in 2 rooms, was soon buried under 
125,000 subscriptions. Suspicious postal in- 
spectors invaded the scene, and 300 members 
whose subscriptions were lost in the con- 
fusion wrote angry letters to the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. The club closed its subscrip- 
tion list and began getting out gadgets to 
the members. 

Today the Gadget-of-the-Month Club 
again accepts subscriptions, but the annual 
price is $12, high enough to prevent a tidal 
wave. The articles, chosen each month by a 
jury, are of higher value than before. One 
on the list is a new type of razor, curved to 
the contour of the face; according to tests, 
it will give twice as many shaves per blade 
as conventional types. On each sampled and 
approved invention the club secured market- 
ing rights for the 17-year life of the patent, 
and collects royalties. 

Inventions come to Davis from people in 
all walks of life: Housewives and corpora- 
tion presidents, clergymen and scrubwomen. 
They come from every State and even from 
foreign lands. An Englishman who had 
been an air-raid warden sent a cane with a 
light near the tip for night walking. From 
an Austrian came an automatic turner for 
sheet music. 

“Many people mull over an idea for years, 
but don’t take time to work it out until 
after they retire,” Davis said. “A former 
real-estate agent, 72 years old, recently in- 
vented a simple, nonelectrical burglar alarm 
which he began thinking about when the 
Lindbergh baby was kidnaped.” Of the 
thousands of inventors with whom Davis 
has been in touch, 63 percent are over 50. 

Frequently the amateur inventor’s product 
has nothing to do with his regular occupa- 
tion. An Oregon logger developed a combi- 
nation flour sifter and measurer; a forest 
ranger invented a plastic finger rest for a 
woman to use when giving herself a mani- 
cure. A business-machine salesman pro- 
duced a moisture-absorbing container to keep 
cookies fresh; and a steam-shovel operator 
came up with a new device for making 
coffee. A 

How good are the independent inventor's 
chances of making money from his brain 
child? At least 60 percent find that some- 
thing so like their idea has already been 
patented that it isn’t worth while to file an 
application. Of the applications received, 
50 percent fail to meet Patent Office require- 
ments and are rejected. Of all the inven- 
tions patented, only about 1 in 5 makes 
money. 
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Most of the successful Gadget-of-the- 
Month Club devices have been simple ones. 
A stopper which prevents beer and carbon- 
ated beverages from going flat after the bot- 
tle has been opened piled up a record of half 
a million sales. Another success is the mag- 
napad, made by a Denver man whose wife 
complained of never having a pot holder 
handy when she wanted to take a hot dish 
out of the oven. He produced a pad 
equipped with a magnet that adheres to the 
side of the gas range. A newspaper article 
on the invention resulted in 35,000 orders, 
and his home workshop has expanded into a 
busy little factory. 

One day a young man, discouraged and 
deeply in debt, came in to see Davis. He 
had made a hinge that would eliminate the 
gap seen in drop-leaf tables when the leaves 
are hanging down. But he couldn't market 
the idea, and said he was ready to sell the 
whole thing for $10. 

The hinge wasn't the kind of article 
adapted for use by the Gadget-of-the-Month 
Club but Davis had its creator interviewed 
on a radio program. Some businessmen 
became interested, paid the inventor $10,000 
down and a royalty on sales, and made him 
superintendent of a factory built to manu- 
facture his hinges. Last year more than 
$250,000 were sold to furniture manufac- 
turers. 

Many amateur inventors are disappointed 
if the financial results run to less than 6 or 
7 figures. Of course, great harvests. some- 
times are reaped, Clarence White made a 
million dollars by developing the kiddie car, 
and Leo Peters is said to have made at least 
that much with a plastic bag which simpli- 
fied the kneading necessary for the house- 
wife to color margarine. Such cases, how- 
ever, are rare; the average return for a sal- 
able gadget invention is between $1,000 and 
$25,000. 

The steady procession of new things may 
soon make an invention obsolete. One young 
man who created a promising household 
gadget refused a $25,000 offer for it. Then 
another article came out that did the job 
better, and the value of his invention skidded 
to zero. 

The most overworked field of invention is 
probably that of the can opener, over a 
thousand different types having already been 
patented. Also, the Gadget-of-the-Month 
Club has received 237 kinds of mousetraps, 
none of which proved to be better than types 
already on the market. Antisnore devices 
and bobbypin openers, too, are overworked. 

On the other hand, some fields have been 
neglected by the inventor, one of them being 
the garden, where many irksome chores are 
still done the hard way. Also, merchants 
wish that there were more special toys for 
the girls’ market, still chiefly confined to 
dolls. All housewives would salute a key for 
can opening that would invariably wrap the 
strip of soft tin firmly around it, instead of 
sometimes forming a long, unmanageable 
spiral, 

Col. J. G. Moser, a Los Angeles attorney 
experienced in patent cases, advises widows 
not to throw away any inventions their hus- 
bands might have been working on without 
checking their possible worth. He cites the 
case of a municipal clerk who struggled for 
years with a new type of rail coupling. His 
wife’s impulse, after his death, was to throw 
away the things that cluttered the basement, 
but she decided to have them looked at first, 
The result for her was an income of around 
$1,500 a month. 

A 65-year-old resident of Florida ‘invented 
a plastic sipper that would allow a person to 
suck an orange without dripping juice. He 
then put his invention aside and forgot it. 
Eventually it made its originator several 
thousand dollars, but only because his 
13-year-old grandson sent it on his own 
initiative to the Gadget-of-the-Month Club. 

The home inventor can see much in the 
present-day industrial landscape to encour- 


age him. Most chambers of commerce keep 
lists of local factories and products for his 
guidance, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers holds seminars to bring in- 
ventors and industrialists together. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has called on inventors through- 
out the Nation to send to its department of 
commerce for free marketing any new ar- 
ticles or ideas that might be of value to local 
factories. 

A retired businessman whom I met in 
Davis’ office seemed to be the ideal inde- 
pendent inventor. He and a former railroad 
mechanic had invented an ingenious and 
strong pin made of twisted piano wire. Out 
of automobile, lawn-mower, and sewing- 
machine parts he had fashioned a machine 
capable of making 1,000 pins an hour; then 
he asked friends to test the pins. 

“Of course, I hope to make some money,” 
he said, “but even if I never get a cent I 
will have had a heck of a lot of fun.” 

With that attitude, a home inventor can't 
really lose. 


Can a Second-Rate Air Force Keep 


Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gift 
to see ourselves as others see us is fur- 
nished the United States, defensewise, 
once a year by the publication of a 
British reference book. That is Jane's 
Fighting Ships, the 1952 edition of 
which appeared only a few months ago. 

In this authoritative guide I find the 
altogether encouraging and reassuring 
statement that the United States Navy 
“is as large as all the other navies of 
the world put together.” Certainly 
against the threat of aggressive com- 
munism represented by Soviet Russia, 
Red China, and the satellites, it is im- 
portant to have a Navy second to none. 
With a Navy as large as all the other 
navies of the world put together, we have 
a better chance of security, and for long 
survival of our American way of life. 

I am myself not at all sure that our 
great peacetime Navy is as strong in 
submarines as it ought to be. The Rus- 
sian Navy amounted to very little in 
World War II, and as a surface navy it 
amounts to little more now. But Jane’s 
says there are 370 Russian submarines 
in service or reserve, with 120 more 
building. That is a total of almost 500, 
or two and a half times the number of 
United States submarines. 

The disconcerting thing about Jane's 
revelation of the size of our Navy—large 
as all the other navies of the world put 
together—is the knowledge that we do 
not have an Air Force as large as Rus- 
sia’s. The NATO powers do not have air 
forces sufficient to compete with Rus- 
sia’s, even when they are all added to- 
gether. Not too long ago the United 
States Air Force was the world’s biggest. 
Today it is second rate, and supported 
by third- and fourth-raters. 

Mr. Speaker, in two editorials in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer I found some in- 
teresting discussion of the biggest navy 
and the second-rate air force, as sug- 
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gested by the publication of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships. 
The writer said: 


With the entire foreign policy of this coun- 
try based on the idea of preserving peace 
through strength, the question Americans 
are asking is: Can a second-rate air force 
keep the peace? particularly when our coun- 
try is at war in Korea, 


The writer points out that the Ameri- 
can people have been taxed for what 
they thought was to be a first-rate de- 
fense program. The writer asserts, and 
with him I am in wholehearted agree- 
ment, that the American people are en- 
titled to satisfactory answers to their 
questions about the appropriated funds 
that have not been spent, the planes not 
yet built, the rate of our plane produc- 
tion as compared with the rate of Soviet 
production, and questions about our 
readiness to resist and defeat attack in 
another Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall all look with 
eagerness for answers to these and other 
questions to be provided by the new Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, and the 
new administration headed by President 
Eisenhower. In the words of the edi- 
torial: 

We raise these questions not in any spirit 
of hostility. We seek information. 

For the question [we] are asking—we re- 
peat—is this: Can a second-rate United 
States Air Force keep the peace? 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing these two editorials from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

They are as follows: 


BIGGEST Navy GOOD—PUSH ARMY AND AIR 
FORCE 

Jane's Fighting Ships—1952 edition—finds 
that the United States Navy “is as large as 
all the other navies of the world put to- 
gether.” 

Is that good? We would say that it is; 
that against the threat of aggressive Com- 
munism represented by Soviet Russia, Red 
China and the satellites, this huge American 
peacetime Navy stands as a factor for peace 
of very great importance, 

But in viewing with satisfaction this big- 
gest armada, questions are suggested re- 
garding the status of the Army and Air Force 
in the general plans of national defense. 
The Army, which is particularly hampered by 
an inadequate military manpower system, 
has to spread itself rather thin to meet the 
demands upon it, notably those of the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

The Army has registered important ad- 
vances with atomic and probably other ex- 
ceptional types of weapons. The Air Force 
has gained ground but has a great deal more 
to cover before it will achieve the larger goals 
set for it. 

The Navy, by “mothballing,” was better 
able to preserve much of its wartime strength 
and is improving and augmenting that by 
construction of a new giant aircraft carrier 
and two atomic-powered submarines, among 
other modern ships. 

Mention of undersea craft brings forward 
the fact that all naval power is confronted 
by an insidious potential danger in 370 Rus- 
sian submarines in service or in reserve, with 
120 more building, according to “Jane's.” 

Even the vast Navy we have at present 
will have its work cut out for it to deal with 
such a menace in war. And these are facts, 
along with the problems still to be met in 
the Army and Air Force, which point to a 
need for studious review toward streamlining 
our overall defense system, 
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We can look upon the first line of defense” 
provided by our great peacetime Navy with 
considerable assurance. But our security 
will be greater and the cause of peace more 
stable if we can soon show the world well- 
rounded defenses in all directions—on land 
and in the air, as well as on the seas, 


CaN A SECOND-RaTE AIR Force KEEP PEACE? 


Americans felt more than a glow of pride 
when Jane's Fighting Ships recently rated 
the United States Navy as by far the world's 
biggest. They felt a sense of security. 

Unfortunately our people feel no such 
sense of security where their Air Force is 
concerned. Not too long ago the United 
States Air Force was the world’s biggest. 
But no one disputes the fact that it is sec- 
ond-rate today. 

With the entire foreign policy of this coun- 
try based on the idea of preserving “peace 
through strength,” the question Americans 
are asking is: 

Can a second-rate Air Force keep the 
peace? 

For nearly a year the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator Lynpon 
B. Jounson, of Texas, has been battling the 
Pentagon on this issue. The Senators repeat 
their demand for a civilian “czar” to speed 
production. And Defense Secretary Lovett 
fires back two arguments to explain why the 
total number of United States fighting planes 
is smaller today than it was before the 
Korean war: First, that there has been a 
“write-off” of obsolete Second World War 
planes; and, second, there have been trans- 
fers of aircraft to our allies. 

We do not question the accuracy of Lov- 
ett’s claims. But the big point wh. h con- 
cerns most Americans is the seeming read- 
iness of the Defense Department to accept 
the idea that the United States should re- 
main, indefinitely, a second-rate power in 
the air. 

Particularly when our country is at war. 
In Korea. 

Bearing in mind that the American people 
have been taxed for what they thought was 
to be a first-rate defense program, we think 
they are entitled to answers to some perti- 
nent questions. For example: 

How much has been appropriated for the 
Air Force during the past 2 years which has 
not been spent? (Some $70 billions appro- 
priated generally will still be unspent by 
July 1 next, according to Senator Byrrp.) 

Our records show that Congress appropri- 
ated $14 billions for the Air Force in 1950; 
about $20 billions in 1951; and over $21 bil- 
lions in 1952—with over $25 billions of that 
money earmarked for planes. What's become 
of it? 

When we are at war in Korea, why do we 
not build enough planes—even at the risk of 
some obsolescence—to assure superiority for 
our side there? 

If another “Korea” came, would we have 
sufficient air strength in being—actual strik- 
ing power, not planes on drawing boards— 
to meet the challenge? 

Is it true that our plane production re- 
mains at the rate of about 8,000 a year, 
whereas the Soviet production is more than 
double that figure? 

Are we buying planes from other coun- 
tries—to turn over to NATO—hbecause our 
plane production still is not up to schedule? 

And if our plane production is up to 
schedule, is that schedule sufficient to meet 
the worldwide military commitments we 
have made? 

We raise these questions not in any spirit 
of hostility. We seek information. A mili- 
tary production czar may or may not be a 
good idea. We don't know. 

The public is as unable to judge fairly 
who's right—Lovett or the Senators—as we 
are on the basis of information presently 
available. And with a new administration 
coming in, and with an increase in world 


tension, our people should be told every- 
thing possible consistent with American 
military security. 

For the question they are asking—we re- 
peat—is this: Can a second-rate United 
States Air Force keep the peace? 


The Need for a Strong American 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, this 
past week I had the honor of helping 
welcome the winners of an essay contest 
sponsored by the Department of Ohio of 
the American Legion. I am especially 
proud that James Hauser, a member of 
the junior class in Wilbur Wright High 
School from my own home city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was chosen one of the winners. 
James’ excellent work exemplifies the 
patriotic strength of our young people; 
he and the other winners deserve our 
warmest congratulations. 

THE NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By James Hauser, of Dayton, Ohio) 
“Fan, fan, the fires of democracy 
Lest they burn dangerously low, 
Lest the warming embers lose their glow.” 


The need for.a strong American democracy 
is exemplified by the darkening shadows of 
socialism. If the American Government, “of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” is to endure in its struggle through 
this poisonous cloud of death and demo- 
cratic destruction, a strong unified democ- 
racy is imperative. 

The urgent call for a stronger democracy 
has often been heard and answered by the 
American people. America has met crises 
many times during her growth to maturity 
and each time the torch of freedom has been 
lifted from hands which have weakened and 
failed, to be held aloft once more, brighten- 
ing the corners where evil shadows of greed 
and aggression lurk. America is now ap- 
proaching a new crisis. 

The world is faced with aggression at every 
turn and her sons are fighting side by side 
with their brothers of other nations to turn 
back the iron grasp of communism. While 
the young men of our country are defending 
our ideals and freedoms with their lives, 
will their battle be lost here on our own 
soil? It is for us to accept the obligation 
of their many sacrifices. That their ideals 
will be protected. It is for us to consecrate 
ourselves to the job of building a stronger 
democracy. In Lincoin's own words, “That 
from these honored cead we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion. That we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in yain, that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
the Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

America must be made strong to combat 
socialism and evil mutterings of those who 
would chain us to communism. All adverse 
elements must be stamped out. This can 
be accomplished only if we maintain a 
strong democracy. America stands as a 
beacon, enlightening the world with truth 
and liberty. Only if her people strive for 
a stronger democracy can she continue to 
maintain her high standards of moral and 
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spiritual supremacy, which are a shelter for 
suppressed peoples of all creeds. The tre- 
mendous job falls on every man, woman, 
and child of our bounteous land. We must 
stand united and stanch against the over- 
powering gale that threatens to blast free- 
dom to oblivion. 

The form of democracy we know so well 
should not merely be strengthened for our 
own benefit but for the civil, religious, and 
political freedom of the world. America is 
truly “the home of the brave and the free,” 
and through a strong democracy we can 
preserve our blessings for future generations, 
to enjoy as we have. I can only hope that 
the youth of America will uphold American- 
ism and democracy as it has done so well 
in our history, when I say: 


“Fan, fan, the fires of democracy 
Lest they burn dangerously low, 
Lest the warming embers lose their glow.” 


False and Misleading Propaganda Against 
Tidelands Oil Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress who, on April 1, 1953, 
voted 285 to 108 in favor of H. R. 4198, 
the so-called tidelands oil bill, and the 
public at large should be on their guard 
against the cheap, false, and misleading 
propaganda that is being spread by cer- 
tain so-called liberal groups. 

An example of this is found in the 
following quotations from a letter print- 
ed in the North Adams (Mass.) Tran- 
script of Saturday, May 2, 1953, a letter 
signed incidentally by a man who ought 
to know better, as he is a professor of 
political science at a western Massachu- 
setts college. 

Here are the quotations: 

Does any family in Berkshire County have 
$2,500 to spare? If not, every voter in the 
county had better get braced for next Tues- 
day, for on that day the offshore oil bill is 
slated to come to a vote in the Senate, and 
every family in the county—and in the coun- 
try—has a $2,500 stake in the outcome. Next 
Tuesday the oil interests of this country may 
get control of $50 billion worth of what is 
now property belonging to all of us. * * * 
This giveaway is the result of a deal between 
the GOP and certain southerners for south- 
ern electoral votes in last year’s presidential 
campaign. Unfortunately, the payoff is com- 
ing right out of our pockets. 


To show how misleading this letter is, 
ask yourselves if anyone reading it would 
5 that the following are the true 

acts: 

First. Under the bill as passed by the 
House about 90 percent of the oil-bear- 
ing submerged lands off our coasts re- 
main under complete national jurisdic- 
tion. This is because about 90 percent 
of such lands lie outside the historic 
boundaries of the several States. 

Second. All that this bill does is to 
recognize and confirm the historic bound- 
aries of the States. In the case of Mas- 
sachusetts that means recognizing the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts out to the 
3-mile limit. In the case of Texas and 
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Florida the historic boundaries stretch 
out further—to 104% miles. There was a 
specific treaty on this subject between 
the Republic of Texas and the United 
States at the time when Texas was ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

Third. Opponents of this bill usually 
speak only of oil rights and fail to men- 
tion that this bill is necessary to con- 
firm the rights of Massachusetts out to 
the 2-mile limit. It is shocking to be- 
lieve that such rights should be ques- 
tioned. They date back to the days of 
colonial charters and have been recog- 
nized ever since. Massachusetts laws 
have been based on such recognition and 
would have to be redrawn were that 
recognition denied. In that case the 
Federal jurisdiction would come up to 
the low-water mark, which would be 
practically at the doorstep of many sea- 
coast dwellers. Valuable rights to oyster 
and clam beds and similar matters which 
have always been governed by State and 
local laws and regulations would be- 
come matters for the Federal Govern- 
ment to control. 

Fourth. As to calling this bill a “give- 
away,” the only question relating to that 
involved in this bill is as to whether the 
jurisdiction over oil rights within the 
historic State boundaries and up to the 
low-water mark shall be under the juris- 
diction of the Federal or the State gov- 
ernment. It is an absolute distortion to 
say that those who believe that the States 
should have these rights within their 
historic boundaries are sponsoring a give- 
away. 

Fifth. To say that those who favor 
States rights in this controversy are 
motivated by some nefarious dealings 
with oil companies is pure demagoguery 
because it is a known fact that the same 
oil companies will do the drilling and 
develop the oil or any other minerals 
under the seabed if all these territories 
were under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

Decent Americans should get tired of 
that school of thought which attributes 
every decision in governmental matters 
to sordid motives and thereby expresses a 
party line based on un-American the- 
ories of class conflict. 


Repeal Theater-Admissions Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLE FSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from one of the the- 
ater owners in my district who, amongst 
many others, urges the repeal of the 
theater-admission taxes. He points out 
the effect of such tax upon his own busi- 
ness. I insert the letter in the Recorp 
for the information of the Members: 

M. Barovic THEATERS, 
Tacoma, Wash., April 16, 1953. 
Hon. THOR TOLLEFSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TOLLEFSON: I would 

appreciate it very much if you would appear 


before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which will hold a hearing on April 20 
on H. R. 157, sponsored by Representative 
Noak Mason. 

I hope that it will be possible for you to 
attend that hearing on the repeal of our 
wartime emergency 20 percent Federal ad- 
mission tax. 

As you know, I heve been operating the 
Riviera Theater, Ninth and Pacific, Tacoma, 
and also the Liberty and Roxy Theaters in 
Puyallup; the Riviera Theater, Sumner; and 
the Avalon Theater, Bellingham, Wash., and 
have been in the business for the past 32 
years, 

Since the advent of television, there has 
been a tremendous drop in our box-office 
grosses, in some instances 40 percent, and 
in some instances 50 percent, against a com- 
parable year of 1946. I was absolutely forced 
to close the Riviera Theater, Tacoma, as you 
know, as of January 22, 1952, and it was the 
burden of our Federal and city admission 
taxes which was largely responsible for our 
going out of business. This theater had 
operated without interruption for 32 con- 
secutive years. 

For instance, the Riviera Theater, Tacoma, 
in the year of 1951 had total gross of $42,- 
037.90, as against $87,971.50 in 1946.. In that 
same year, 1951, we paid admission taxes to 
the Federal Government of $8,264.26 and had 
a net loss to ourselves of $7,054. Mind you, 
at no time has the management taken a 
salary of any kind during this period. We 
also paid the city of Tacoma in city admis- 
sion taxes during 1951, $2,434.98. Plus, we 
have paid the city license fee of $125 to be 
in the business; plus, we have paid one- 
fourth of 1 percent of our total gross to the 
city; plus, we have paid, as all of the other 
businesses do, to the State of Washington 
one-half of the total gross. In addition to 
this we also have paid, the same as any other 
citizen, all the real and personal property 
taxes that the others pay. 

I will not go into further detail, but this 
is just a sample of what has happened to 
our business, and the pattern is practically 
the same in all the rest of our situations. 

If the United States Congress and Senate 
see fit to repeal this discriminatory taxa- 
tion, and our city fathers will do likewise, 
I can assure you that the motion-picture 
theaters, in many, many instances, will sur- 
vive and be back in business, and be a part 
of the community in wholesome entertain- 
ment. 

If these taxes are repealed tomorrow, my 
theater will reopen and reinstate a payroll 
of $26,494, which was paic by the Riviera 
Theater, Tacoma, to the help in 1951, and 
give employment to approximately 16 peo- 
ple, which was the number we were forced 
to lay off due to this condition. 

But, on the other hand, if relief of this 
burden is not forthcoming, I can assure you 
that out of my five situations, the one in 
Sumner has already been closed to part-time 
operation and another, the Roxy Theater in 
Puyallup will be absolutely forced to close 
its doors, as the theater today is operating 
at a loss. 

Anything that you can do toward repeal 
of this tax would certainly be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Iam enclosing a copy of the editorial which 
appeared in the Hearst newspaper in Seat- 
tle, and you can read it so you can see what 
they think of it. And it is the gospel truth. 

I will appreciate it if you will read this 
letter to the committee and have it placed 
in their records. Also, after you have done 
this, I would like to have you try to get our 
Washington Senators and Congressmen to 
support H. R. 157. 

I would appreciate your contacting Sena- 
tor HERMAN WELKER, from Payette, Idaho, 
who is a very close friend of mine, and also 
HENRY Jackson, our Senator from Everett, 
Wash., and I know that Congressman RUS- 
SELL Mack, from Aberdeen, Wash., and both 
Senator MaGNuson and Congressman-at- 
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large MAGNUSON will be of assistance to you. 

If, by any chance, you cannot attend this 
hearing, would you please be good enough to 
make arrangements to have one of our Wash- 
ington Senators or Congressmen attend the 
hearing and present my plea to the com- 
mittee. 

Very respectfully yours, 
M. BAROVIC. 


Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include two editorials in Alabama 
newspapers concerning my great and 
good friend, Jim Farley. One of these 
editorials is from the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser under date of March 14, 1953, 
entitled Farley 13 Years Later.” The 
other is from the Birmingham Post-Her- 
ald by John Temple Graves, under date 
of March 20, 1953: 


[From the Montgomery Advertiser of March 
14, 1953] 


FARLEY 13 Years LATER 


James A. Farley has made numerous trips 
to Montgomery since 1940, the most recent 
of which was this week in connection with 
the 50th anniversary in Montgomery of that 
magical beverage, Coca-Cola (he’s the head 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp.). If Farley 
has changed any in these past 15 years, we 
were not aware of it. He continues bald, 
pink, genial, with the quick stride of a prize 
fighter. 

Farley started life with less than nothing, 
save, of course, his gifts. He came of an 
impoverished family, had no schooling, and 
got started as a gypsum salesman. One sup- 
poses that only one great goal in Farley's 
life has not been realized—the Presidency. 

In 1940, when Roosevelt was misleading a 
lot of his close friends about his willingness 
to run for a third term, Farley became deeply 
ambitious to enter the White House, and he 
understandably felt that his claims on the 
nomination were strong. 

The experience of Al Smith in 1928 in- 
formed Farley that his own Catholic religion 
would handicap him, and he made one wide- 
ly heralded speech seeking to disarm the 
prejudiced element of America. Later he 
made a trip through Alabama seeking dele- 
gates. 

In the end it was not Farley's religion or 
anything but Roosevelt's availability that 
destroyed his chances. Nevertheless, Farley 
and many others in the party were outraged 
by the third term bid and out of pure defi- 
ance, old Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
went through the futile motions of nominate 
ing Farley at Chicago in 1940. 

The cold and capricious way in which 
Roosevelt turned on Farley was a crushing 
experience to one who had been so loyal and 
able in his service to a chief. But our hunch 
is that Farley has not allowed this to spoil 
his life. 


[From the Birmingham Post-Herald of 
March 20, 1953] 
THIS MORNING 
(By John Temple Grav. 
“All of which I saw and part of which 
I was.” 
Is Jim Farley the villain of the Democratic 
piece? 
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Tom Abernethy, famed editor of the Talla- 
dega Daily Home, thinks so, and makes quite 
a case. 

He points out that it was Farley whose po- 
litical master-minding worked out the system 
of incitements to class warfare and cynical 
putting together of minority groups and big- 
city bosses. 

“Before Farley,” says Editor Abernethy, 
“Americans in the main voted as Americans. 
After Farley—whether he deserves all the 
blame or not—they began to vote for them- 
selves and their own selfish interests, with 
nobody giving much of a thought to the real 
welfare of the country. 

“It is only fair to say,” the editor adds, 
“that Farley himself became amazed, dis- 
gusted, and aghast at what developed from 
the new political strategy.” 

I've loved Jim Farley too long to believe 
this, much as I love Tom Abernethy, too. It 
seems to me that Farley simply played the 
old political game, played it better than most 
and with more personal honesty than most. 

It was when that game came to support the 
most enormous adventure in national social- 
ism the Nation had known that we got the 
thing Tom Abernethy abhors. And Farley 
was not responsible for the national social- 
-ism nor for the near dictatorship that re- 

“sulted, 

We had had -incitations to class prejudice 
and cynical appeals to, group interest long 
before, and we had had the city bosses. But 
never before had we had these to the tune of 
a national government spending multi- 
billions of dollars, creating millions of jobs, 
making handouts right and left, going deep 
into everybody’s business and life, cynically 
defying the spirit and intent of the Consti- 
tution. 

In his book Behind the Ballots, published 
in 1938 before his break with Roosevelt, Mr. 
Farley sings the New Deal song, true. But 
that was largely a matter of routine loyalty 
on the part of a true-blue professional 
politician. 

In the same loyalty today Mr. Farley is 
asking the South to make peace with the 
party even though he is as opposed as South- 
erners are to what the party has come to be 
and can't help going on being. 


Support Prices for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Rep- 
resentative Roy WIER, Democrat, from 
the Third Minnesota District, was one of 
the speakers who participated in the 
special broadcasts by United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives, on farm 
issues and farm programs, which was 
carried as a public service by the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
over stations in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and Montana. Representative 
Wier’s remarks follow: 

I wish to take these few moments that 
have been allotted to me at this time to 
express my deep concern about farm prices 
and the outlook. for price-support legisla- 
tion, as well as the apparent indifference 
that this new administration has taken, 
time and again expressed, on this important 
subject since taking office. 

I refer first, of course, to the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson; 
next to the man who, of course, is respon- 
sible for Mr. Benson's appointment, our 


President Eisenhower. President Eisen- 
hower, in many of his campaign speeches 
last fall, expressed great concern and prom- 
ised his full support in protecting the farm- 
ers and agriculture against falling prices, 
insecurity, and that the full force of Gov- 
ernment and law would be used to keep the 
farmer solvent, secure, and with a full prom- 
ise of a 90-percent parity price support. 

In my district, I have four rural counties, 
whose economy is entirely dependent upon 
the farmer’s welfare. So I have become in- 
creasingly alarmed, from week to week, since 
this new administration has taken over the 
affairs of this Government. It has become 
more and more apparent in the past month, 
our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, is 
called upon by Congressional Members or 
before congressional committees, and yet, 
in 3 or 4 public speeches that he has made 
in different parts of the Nation, he expresses 
the view that he has no program, and ap- 
parently is hesitant, or even reluctant to 
use the legislation that has served the farm- 
ers so well for the past 10 or 15 years. 

On February 12, the day following Secre- 
tary Benson’s address to the Central Live- 
stock Shipping Association, St. Paul, I took 
the House Floor for a moment or two, for 
the purpose of pointing out to the House 
membership, the great inconsistency, and 
the great divergency of views, as expressed 
between President Eisenhower at Plowville, 
Minn., last fall when he was campaigning 
for office, and the uncertainty and insecu- 
rity that Secretary Benson put forth in his 
speech at St. Paul on that night. You know, 
I first became a bit alarmed about the pres- 
ent and future farm program when I re- 
ceived a copy of the committee list that 
Secretary Benson had appointed shortly 
after his being nominated for the post by 
President Eisenhower. I looked in vain for 
a real dirt farmer on that committee list, 
but I found most of the members of that 
committee were either businessmen, or uni- 
versity faculty members from around the 
Nation. 

Why not a few farmers who have lived 
and participated in the many problems of 
farming, and know the result of legislation 
of the past? Secretary Benson stated to 
the newspapers that this committee would be 
a public functioning committee whom he 
would call upon to help him make a study 
and a draft for the purpose of coming up 
with a completely new farm program. 

Another, and perhaps a most important, 
reason that you and I should be deeply con- 
cerned about the continued falling of farm 
income, is that unless immediate and defi- 
nite constructive action is taken at once to 
halt these falling prices, the farmer is headed 
for trouble, and when the farmer’s economy 
is threatened, we all know that from past 
history and economics, he takes the rest of 
our economy down with him, That means 
you and I. 


Increase of Immigration Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, in going 
through the Philadelphia Jewish Expo- 
nent of May 1, 1953, I read the attached 
masthead editorial. No Member of the 
House, regardless of political affiliation, 
should be against emergency legislation 
asked for by President Eisenhower, per- 
mitting 240,000 immigrants above the 
now established quota to enter the United 
States from Western European countries 
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during the next 2 years. This was also a 
request of former President Truman, 
Legislation providing for the recommen- 
dations of the President should be pre- 
pared, introduced, and passed without 
further delay. 

The article, mentioned above, follows: 

WELL MEANING, BUT— 


In his request to the Congress to pass 
emergency legislation permitting 240,000 im- 
migrants above now established quotas to 
enter the United States from Western Euro- 
pean countries during the next 2 years Presi- 
dent Eisenhower showed that his heart is in 
the right place. Liberal minded America 
has applauded his willingness to take the 
initiative in such nonpolitical strictly hu- 
manitarian endeavor. If an affirmative ex- 
pression by the President were all that were 
necessary, then this appeal could be recorded 
as the first great achievement of his admin- 
istration. 

To lend weight to his recommendation 
the President cited the increasing number 
of refugees escaping from behind the Iron 
Curtain. As if to uphold the President in his 
plea, Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goldhart, U. N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, last week 
issued a report showing that 2 million refu- 
gees are still within his mandate. Last year 
52,534 were resettled, 16,613 coming to the 
United States. Still unsettled, he said, are 
200,000 in Germany, 230,000 in Austria, more 
than 40,000 in Italy, 5,000 in Trieste, 15,000 
in Greece, 5,000 Europeans in the Middle 
East and 12,000 more Europeans in China. 

To avoid the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, the President promptly made clear that 
this appeal has nothing to do with the in- 
equities of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act. To be sure this act should be re- 
pealed or modified with the view to rectify- 
ing the objectionable provisions. ‘This 
should not affect the 240,000 on whose behalf 
he made his plea earlier in the week. 

It is also worthy to note that many, if 
not most, of the influential daily newspapers 
were quick to express their approval of the 
President's recommendation. 

Under normal conditions this widespread 
agreement would have assured the passage 
of the desired legislation. To assume such 
an attitude would be to fail to reckon with 
the realities of the situation. It will be re- 
called that former President Truman sought 
in vain to enact similar legislation. Then, 
too, the liberal forces regardless of political 
affiliation or religious denomination were in 
complete accord. Virtually everyone was 
for it except a bloc in Congress sufficiently 
powerful to prevent its enactment into law. 
There is nothing in the complexion of the 
present Congress to warrant a change of 
heart, nothing yet to encourage any meas- 
ure of optimism. 

There is, of course, this one difference: 
The former President was already on his 
way out when he made his recommendation, 
President Eisenhower is still in the first 
stage of his triumph. Whether this will 
prove meaningful remains to be seen. 


Coal Strikes Just Miss Being National 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, much has been said on the 
subject of emergency strikes and their 
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control through the use of the injunc- 
tion. 

A recent study by the Institute of 
Industrial Relations at the University of 
California bears out the contention of 
some of us over the years, in the con- 
troversy over labor relations legislation, 
that strikes in the coal industry do not 
constitute a national emergency. I am 
including, under permission to extend 
my remarks, an article from the Pitts- 
burgh Press of April 26, relating the find- 
ings and conclusions of this study: 


Coat STRIKES Just Miss BEING NATIONAL 
Crisis 


(By William Jacob, Press labor writer) 


It has been generally assumed by the pub- 
lic and most of Congress that a nationwide 
strike of soft coal miners constitutes a 
national emergency. 

Students of the affairs of the coal indus- 
try and the United Mine Workers, however, 
always have questioned this assumption. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that 
a coal strike which went on long enough 
could produce a genuine national emergency. 
But the recent experience has been that a 
settlement is reached and the strike ended 
before any such eventuality can come to 
pass. 

Two research associates at the Institute of 
Industrial Relations at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Irving Bernstein 
and Hugh G. Lovell, have recently com- 
pleted a study of the emergency issue with 
respect to coal strikes. They have published 
their finding in the April issue of Labor and 
Industrial Relations Review of the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 

Their conclusions: 

Coal strikes, as they are known today, do 
not constitute national emergencies. 


COULD PARALYZE 


The writers do not quarrel with the fact 
that every coal strike, obviously, could para- 
lyze the national economy and jeopardize 
the health and welfare of the American 
people if it went on long enough. But they 
contend that the factors which must be 
present to constitute an emergency have 
not been notable in the strikes they studied, 
1937 through 1950. 

They contend that three economic factors 
must appear before the strike becomes an 
emergency. They are: 

1. The strike must have an actual as dis- 
tinguished from a potential effect. 

2. It must impose hardship rather than 
inconvenience. 

3. Its impact must be national rather than 
local 

THREE-WEEK STRIKE 

Their survey found that the 3-week strike 
in late 1946 was about as serious as any they 
studied. They concluded, however, that an- 
other 3 or 4 veeks would have been needed 
to reach an emergency situation. 

They observed, in passing, that the brown- 
out ordered in eastern cities to save fuel ac- 
tually saved 1 percent of electric power out- 
put. 

Mr, Bernstein and Mr. Lovell conclude that 
there are three reasons why these strikes did 
not create national emergencies. They are: 

1. Excess capacity of the industry. 

2. Stockpiling. 

8. Pressures to settle prior to the critical 
stages. 

Their figures show that in 1949, for exam- 
ple, the year of the largeSt production loss, 
capacity of the industry was 677 million tons. 
Production lost by strikes was 108 million 
tons. So that capacity, less the strike loss, 
was 569 million tons, 

But in 1949 production was 435 million 
tons, which indicates an excess capacity, 
even after the strike loss of 134 million tons 
of soft coal. 


Only in 1943 and 1944, years of high con- 
sumption (620 million tons in 1944), did the 
production figures exceed the capacity (less 
strike loss) figure and thus produce a ca- 
pacity deficit. 

In 1943 the deficit was 4 million tons, and 
the strike loss was 40 million tons, and in 
1944 the deficit was 2 million tons, and the 
loss was 6 million tons. 


MORE SEVERE 


Their conclusion says, in part: 

“Bituminous-coal strikes, although they 
might eventually bring the economy to a 
halt, have not created national emergen- 
ci-s. A majority of the national walkouts 
and both of the captive stoppages failed to 
reach even the serious stage. They affected 
little more than the coal industry itself 
* * * and imposed no more than inconven- 
ience on a small segment of the public. 

“Three nationwide strikes had a more 
severe impact. They inconvenienced mil- 
lions of people and caused small numbers 
to suffer genuine hardship. 

“The public and Members of Congress have 
in the past tended to overestimate the na- 
tional emergency character of coal strikes. 
Further discussion of public policy, both leg- 
islative and administrative action in specific 
disputes, should reflect a more realistic ap- 
praisal of the actual impact of these dis- 
putes.” 

Students of the tactics of John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, have 
for some time had the impression that Mr. 
Lewis finds a way of sending his miners back 
to work before any genuine emergency arises. 
But Mr. Bernstein and Mr. Lovell are the 
first to back up that impression with 
statistics. 


The Value of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, to 
liquidate the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is analogous to the admoni- 
tion given by a mother to her daughter— 
“you may go swimming but do not go 
near the water.” 

Everyone is in agreement that some 
governmental department should make 
loans to small business in those instances 
in which the local banks and other lend- 
ing institutions would not entertain such 
a loan. Applications for loans from the 
American businessman continue to pour 
into Washington in ever-increasing 
numbers. This situation is due to the 
fact that governmental defense orders 
have reached a peak and a more normal 
business condition exists. A decline in 
the price of various goods and commodi- 
ties in some lines of endeavor has re- 
sulted in the small-business man being 
compelled to move his merchandise at a 
lesser selling price, and in some instances 
at a loss after taking into consideration 
his overhead outlays. 

Public officials sometimes are prone 
to, and inclined to, incur the favor of 
small business and yet at the same time 
would want to abolish the RFC—the one 
agency upon which the small-business 
man pins his hope of survival. 

The RFC critics point to disclosures 
made by the Fulbright committee in 
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1949 and 1950 that political and personal 
influence played important roles in the 
lending policies of the RFC. They point 
to loans made by the RFC to the Lustron 
Corp., the Saxony Hotel at Miami Beach, 
the American Lithofold Corp. in St. 
Louis, and to Carthage Hydrocol. Some 
of the loans made by the RFC have 
proved to be unsound. Any govern- 
mental or private firm is likely to make 
errors in judgment in passing on credits. 
The RFC bad-risk loans can be said to be 
placed in the category of being remote in 
comparison to the number of sound loans 
that have been made by that agency. 
The RFC has made a total of 63,000 loans 
aggregating $5,500,000,000 to business 
firms who were unable to obtain private 
financial assistance. Out of the 63,000 
loans, 57,000 were in smaller amounts 
than $100,000, which shows full well that 
the small businessman has been well 
served through this governmental de- 
partment. 

The RFC has a fine working relation- 
ship with State and national banks. It 
has assisted banking institutions in 
making credits available which would, 
without participation, be unacceptable to 
private banks, due to lending limitations 
and the length of maturity of the loans. 

The RFC has made many disaster 
loans during 1952 for the restoration of 
personal effects and homes, business fa- 
cilities and inventories. About 80 per- 
cent of these disaster loans were in sums 
of less than $5,000. 

The RFC rescued railroads and major 
credit institutions from bankruptcy in 
the early years of its existence. Had it 
not been for this governmental credit 
these banks and railroads would have 
collapsed completely during the depres- 
sion years. 

During World War II, the RFC 
financed the synthetic rubber industry 
at a time when the supply of natural 
rubber had been cut off by the war. It 
made loans to finance long distance toll 
roads, which private industry would not 
and could not undertake. These toll 
roads are self-sustaining and self-liqui- 
dating. 

The RFC has not competed with pri- 
vate business. Instead, it has cooperated 
in the fullest. 

The record of this lending agency, 
from the date of its inception through 
1952, shows that it has been self-sustain- 
ing, has paid all costs and finds itself 
with a surplus of more than $620 million, 
Those who bitterly oppose the continu- 
ation of the RFC contend that the agency 
should be dissolved as an economy move, 
How could such shadow-boxing tactics 
be condoned by an enlightened public 
opinion? 


Jewish Community Center Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
prepared some remarks in regard to the 
centennial celebration of the Jewish 
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community center movement. I ask 
unanimous consent that these remarks 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The 100th anniversary of an interesting, 
wholesome, and uniquely American activity, 
the Jewish community center movement, 
is to be celebrated with a 6-month ob- 
servance of varied character, beginning in 
the fall of this year. 

My intimate association with Jewish com- 
munal developments over an all-too-sub- 
stantial number of years has made it pos- 
sible for me to be an eyewitness to the 
remarkable growth and stirring development 
of this movement. For a good part of this 
period I was privileged to participate in the 
work of several Jewish community centers 
in New York. In my younger days I was a 
member of the 92d Street YMHA. My late 
brother, Irving, who was president of the 
92d Street YMHA, and of the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, the national association 
of Jewish Community Centers and YMHA's, 
regarded the center as one of the key insti- 
tutions in Jewish life. 

Had he lived to participate in the centen- 
nial of the Jewish Community Center he 
would have been as proud as I am, and as 
every other American should be, of the mag- 
nificent contribution of the center to the 
enrichment of Jewish group life in Ameri- 
ca, the advancement of good citizenship, 
and the furtherance of the American way 
of life. $ 

The century since the first center, the 
Baltimore YMHA, was founded, has been 
marked by vast epochal changes in the so- 
cial, political, and cultural life of mankind. 
During that span few communities in his- 
tory have grown so great in numbers, status, 
and achievement and inherited such grave 
responsibilties as has American Jewry. 
Never in my memory was there a time when 
the ideals and objectives of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center were more urgently needed 
by American Jewry than today. 

Since 1854 millions of boys and girls and 
men and women have been benefited by cen- 
ters. In each stage of its development the 
center has responded to the problems and 
needs of the time. Whether the need was 
for Americanization, vocational training, 
physical education, child care, or war service, 
the centers were never found wanting. What 
the centers have done and are doing to stimu- 
late leadership among young people is of the 
utmost importance. In this field they have 
been of inestimable help in counteracting the 
loss of spiritual and cultural values. The 
centers, together with the home, school, and 
Synagogue, have helped to hand down our 
traditions. In fortifying our young people 
with a sense of inner security and in giving 
them a lasting feeling of Jewish self-identi- 
fication the centers have been uniquely suc- 
cessful. 

One of the most striking things about the 
Jewish Community Center is its name. When 
it was known only as YMHA or YWHA its 
name had delimiting character. Today even 
those who retain this name out of sentiment 
and tradition no longer serve only young 
men and women. Centers today are organ- 
ized by and for the whole community and 
serve the whole community. No agency in 
the Jewish community is more aptly named 
than the Jewish Community Center, for in 
its name is epitomized its whole program. 

It is Jewish in purpose, communitywide 
in scope and service, and it is a center of 
Jewish life and activity. 

A unique organizational contribution of 
American Jewry to Jewish life and to the 
general American community, the center is 
a distinctive product of the American Jewish 
scene. It is committed to positive Jewish 
survival, to strengthened family life, and to 


the growth of a sound community. Its goal 
is to foster democratic and creative Jewish 
living within the framework and in the 
spirit of American democratic traditions. 
A vigorous force for democracy, the center 
gives the American Jew those enriching ex- 
periences which help make him a better Jew 
and a better citizen and therefore a happier 
and more useful person. 

The manpower and leadership for the 
precedent-shattering task of lifesaving and 
lifebringing in which we have all engaged 
during the last decade, as well as for many 
other vital community causes, came in no 
small measure from the human resources 
nurtured and trained by centers, The roster 
of American Jewish leadership in our gen- 
eration is a who’s who of men and women 
who came out of the centers. The forums, 
seminars, institutes, classes, and lectures 
which constitute so large a part of the cen- 
ter program have helped mold community 
thinking and action on the critical issues of 
our time. 

At a time when the nations of the world 
find the road to peace thorny, centers are 
teaching tens and hundreds of thousands 
of people of all ages and all classes how to 
live and work and play together. In centers 
young people have found that there need be 
no lost generation. z 

One of the most remarkable things about 
the Jewish Community Center is that it has 
always been hospitable to all approaches to 
Jewish life and a bridge linking every phase 
of Jewish life. A platform for all views, the 
center is a veritable community crossroads. 

When JWB was founded in World War I to 
serve as American Jewry’s united agency for 
religious and welfare service to Jewish per- 
sonnel in our Armed Forces, I was myself a 
member of the Armed Forces, but was priv- 
ileged to be of some help to the leaders of 
this organization. 

Wise planning by American Jewry after 
World War I encouraged the National Jewish 
Welfare Board to assume the leadership of 
the promising center movement. This 
statesmanlike action was affirmed and reaf- 
firmed in the 1920’s and 1930’s, during the 
trying years of World War II, and now again 
in the difficult days through which we are 
living. It is a great tribute to the wisdom of 
center leadership, and of JWB, that during 
World War II and in the continuing crisis of 
our time, center services and programs were 
maintained at their customary high level. 
During the war the centers wrote a glorious 
chapter of the fullest participation in and 
aid to the national effort for victory. They 
had done the same in World War I and are 
doing it again today. 

This I regard as highly significant. Or- 
ganizations whose programs strengthen emo- 
tional security, inspire faith in democracy, 
and help allay fears and ease tensions are an 
invaluable asset to our national welfare at 
any time. In these crucial times they are an 
indispensable element in our arsenal of free- 
dom. The organized leisure-time-group ac- 
tivities made possible by Jewish community 
centers play an essential role in affording 
wholesome releases from the anxieties and 
tensions and fears that beset every home and 
every family and every community under the 
pressures to which we are subject. 

Children and old folks, whose needs are 
too often neglected in a crisis, find the Jewish 
community centers particularly concerned 
with their recreational and social problems. 
Young people, perplexed and uncertain 
about tomorrow, find renewed courage and 
inspiration in the center program. As bread- 
winners take defense jobs or go on active 
military duty, the center plays a significant 
part in helping to maintain family stability. 
The educational program of the center is a 
great asset in shaping public opinion and 
action at a time when an informed, alert, 
and intelligent citizenry is à critical 
necessity. 

Centers now serve a large and ever- 
growing number of people of all ages in 
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hundreds of communities. The opening of 
new buildings, enlarging programs and 
spheres of service, expanding staffs, bigger 
budgets, growing membership, the wider use 
of outdoor facilities and camps, extension of 
service to all age groups and all neighbor- 
hoods—these are evidences of a vital, pro- 
gressive movement that is demonstrating a 
unique capacity for meeting new needs and 
anticipating them. Through the world 
federations of YWHA's and Jewish commu- 
nity centers, the movement is spreading its 
beneficent influence to the rest of the dem- 
ocratic world. 

On the eve of its centennial celebration, 
the Jewish community center movement, 
which now embraces more than 350 centers 
with a membership of better than half a 
million, deserves the support and good wishes 
of all Americans. “ 


Meet the Veep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a television 
broadcast by the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] over the National 
Broadcasting Co. facilities on Sunday, 
March 15, 1953, in connection with the 
program entitled “Meet the Veep.” 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BROADCAST By Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, OF 
FLORIDA, Over NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., 
From WARDMAN PARK HOTEL, SUNDAY, 
MarcH 15, 1953 


Once again it’s time to meet one of the 
most distinguished American political fig- 
ures of all times—meet the Veep—Alvin W. 
Barkley, our former Vice President. Today 
with Senator SpEssarp L. HOLLAND, senior 
Senator from Florida, with two of Washing- 
ton’s most prominent newspaper men, Rad- 
ford Mobley and Truman Felt. 

Mr. BARKLEY., Ladies and gentlemen, you 
will recall that 2 weeks ago today at this 
hour I discussed on my program the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the offshore oils, 
otherwise known as the tideland oil contro- 
versy. Senator HOLLAND, of Florida, repre- 
senting a number of Senators whose view- 
point is different from mine, has asked 
that they be permitted to reply to what 
I said 2 weeks ago, and therefore I am 
glad to yield my time to Senator HOLLAND. 
I will be back with you next Sunday. Sen- 
ator HOLLAND and I have served for a number 
of years in the Senate and while we dis- 
agree on this question, we are great friends 
and I am glad to turn the program now over 
to you Senator. 

Senator HOLLAND. Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President. I thank you for your courtesy in 
this matter, and we are grateful also to 
the National Broadcasting Co. for allowing 
us this time on the air. I say that not only 
for myself but for the 39 other Senators, 
who with me are sponsoring legislation for 
the States. Well, I am happy to have you 
two newsmen on this program with me, and 
I welcome any questions from either of you, 
Mr. Mobley and Mr. Felt. 

Mr. Moser. Senator, this tidelands ques- 
tion has got to be quite controversial, take 
a minute to explain it to us, will you? 

Senator HoLLAND. Well, I think that would 
be a good idea. The principal problem in 
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the tidelands controversy is the question of 
whether the Federal Government or the in- 
dividual coastal States should be the own- 
ers and should have control of the sub- 
merged lands off the coasts of those States 
and extending out to the State boundaries. 
State boundaries are generally 3 miles off- 
shore; in two cases they are 9 miles offshore, 
and I think it would be helpful if we could 
point to the map here a moment to show 
what the situation is. Beginning at Maine 
in the northeast corner of the Nation and 
coming down to Florida and around to the 
tip of the keys you will note that this tiny 
dark line shows the 3-mile belt off the coast 
of all of those States. The area we talk 
about is that 3-mile belt; then 3 miles on 
back to the mainland of Plorida, at which 
point it becomes 9 miles and goes around to 
Alabama and then back to 3 miles across Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, then 9 
miles on the coast of Texas, and then if we 
turn to the west, on the Pacific coast you 
will see all the way up the coast of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington there is the 
3-mile belt, so it is 3 miles for nearly 5,000 
miles that we are talking about, except in 
the case of the west coast of Florida and 
the coast of Texas, and the reason for the 
difference there is that the constitutions of 
those 2 States as approved by the Congress 
of the United States allowed for a 3-league 
boundary in those 2 places only. * * * 
Now the question is, should the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the States own and control that 
area. There is, of course, a larger area, a 
much larger one known as the Continental 
Shelf, which lies outside of this narrow shoe- 
string and which is shown on the map by 
the white areas. You will note off of Flor- 
ida here that the white area extends nearly 
175 miles into the gulf. Lands there are 
very shallow but nevertheless the State 
makes no claim to them beyond our State 
boundaries. What we are talking about is 
the lands and the values contained in them 
within State boundaries. Now it is true that 
these offshore continental-belt areas, which 
are bigger, have oil and gas in them and 
they have about 5 to 1 as much oil and gas 
as is to be found in the narrow belt around 
the States. In the narrow belt around the 
States there is some oil and gas, about 17 
percent of the total in the submerged lands, 
but the principal values there are other 
values than oil and gas, and it is those 
values all lying within the State lands that 
we are most concerned with, and which 
make up the principal item in the tidelands 
problem. 

Mr. FELT. One more general question— 
just how does your bill, the Holland bill, 
propose to solve this tidelands problem? 

Senator HOLLAND. Well, the Holland bill 
proposes to give these lands and waters back 
to the States. Now the other side says we 
can’t give them back because the Supreme 
Court has said we never had them, but the 
fact is that we did, we used them, enjoyed 
them, and had every possible use of them for 
150 years, from the founding of our Nation, 
and the fact is that that was recognized by 
the Federal Government in many ways by 
court decisions and also by rulings of the 
various Federal agencies, and it was recog- 
nized by thousands of citizens who bought 
their offshore lands and made developments 
on them which in the total come to billions 
of dollars considering the whole coastline 
of our Nation. So, our bill, and it is really 
the bill of the attorneys general of some 44 
States, introduced by 40 of us Senators, pro- 
poses to return that area within State 
boundaries to the States where we think it 
rightfully belongs and where we think under 
sound democratic doctrine it can be admin- 
istered with much greater justice than it 
could be administered in Washington. 

Mr. MoBLEY. I remember you said oil is 
not the big issue in this matter. Do you 
actually feel there are other values involved 
which are greater than the oil issue? 


Senator HOLLAND. Ah, indeed yes. The oil 
is a temporary value, it will be exhausted 
within 25 or 30 years, the other values are 
permanent and worth more and more with 
each passing year of the Nation’s history, 
they relate to such things as the use of all 
the marine and vegetable life to be found in 
this narrow belt, they relate to the use of 
the sand, gravel, and shells for building and 
filling and other purposes. They relate to 
the construction of piers and the necessity 
of owning the bottom lands in order that 
you can borrow money to construct the piers; 
they relate to the filling of lands and the 
building on those lands of countless millions 
of dollars worth of developments; they re- 
late to the giving of sewage outlets for our 
coastal communities, outlets for industrial 
waste. If you heard the testimony of Mr. 
Robert Moses, the distinguished City Com- 
missioner of Public Works of New York, you 
would realize that on the islands of Long 
Island and Staten Island alone these values 
run into many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and he also said that the wharves alone 
belonging to the city, built on submerged 
lands granted to the city by the State as 
far ago as 1807, are worth now $350 million; 
so we are talking about tremendous values 
and we are talking about the titles which 
have been clouded by the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, which I wish I had the chance to 
fully discuss, but which in effect said that 
the paramount right in these values belong 
to the United States and that the State has 
no title. Now the courts could not consider 
and did not consider the question of policy 
which can come to the Congress alone, and 
the courts would not consider the question 
of “use” throughout all of the 150 years prior 
to the time of this question, which was 
brought up by Mr. Secretary Ickes about 1937. 

Mr. FELT, I think you partly answered this, 
but I just want to be clear as to how these 
other property values in the coastal belt have 
been handled throughout these years. 

Senator Hotianp. Always by the States, 
and not only in granting offshore lands and 
rights to tens of thousands of citizens but 
also to cities which have given the local 
handling of these issues, such as the filling 
of submerged lands; I am thinking of Miami 
Beach and its hundreds of shore hotels, and 
other high values at Atlantic City, and the 
areas in New York and Boston, and on the 
Pacific coast in Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
and the like, have always been handled as 
public lands belonging to the States, and, 
as far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, in many hundreds of instances it 
has so dealt with the States, not only by 
the rulings of agencies but by actually secur- 
ing deeds from the States; for instance, in 
the case of the jetties of the St. Johns River 
off the east coast of Florida they secured a 
deed from the State of Florida going out 
294 miles into the Atlantic, in which deed 
there were reservations of oil and mineral 
rights to the State of Florida—that as late 
as 1938. 

Mr. MosLEY. Senator, may we refer to Mr. 
Barkley's statement, where, I think, he said 
he denied there were any grounds for the 
States to fear that lands under their inland 
waters in the Great Lakes were jeopardized. 
What do you think of that? 

Senator Hon.anp. Well, I think he is 
wrong, and the attorneys general in most 
States have shown a different opinion, and 
so has the American Bar Association, so 
have the Federal attorneys in the California 
case where they questioned the inland water 
rule, so has Mr. Perlman in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee when he re- 
fused to include the bottoms of the Great 
Lakes because he said there might be dis- 
covered vital values of great importance to 
Canada and the United States. Let me, be- 
fore I go on, say that I think that my dis- 
tinguished friend, the former Vice President, 
has been misled as to what is included in the 
two bills which have been passed before be- 
cause they were identical with my bill of 
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this year, and they related only to the waters 
within State boundaries, and he was also 
misled when he talked about the necessity 
of having navies for Texas, Louisiana, and 
California to protect wells out 60 miles in 
the gulf or in the Pacific, and no State is 
asking for any such bill, and there has been 
no such bill introduced in the Senate since 
I have been here and no such bill pending 
now, and I want to say very clearly that 
the distinguished former Vice President was 
completely mistaken in that matter. 

Mr. FELT, I wonder if you will have time 
to comment briefly on the Department of 
State's opposition to that part of your bill 
that they say would extend the boundaries 
of Texas and the west coast of Florida be- 
yond the 3-mile limit. 

Senator HOLLAND. Yes; I think they are 
dead wrong because our bill solely has to 
do with property values, not at all with the 
extension of land beyond the 3-mile limit. 
If Florida and Texas get their extensions 
it is because Congress allowed them to as 
long ago as 1845 and 1868. 

Mr. Mostey. Senator, what does the plate 
forms of the two major political parties con- 
tain. Do they contain planks on the tide- 
lands matter? 

Senator HoLLAND. The democratic plat- 
form has never contained such a plank. Mr. 
Ickes tried to get one in in 1948 and it was 
voted down overwhelmingly. The Repub- 
lican platform has in 1948 and 1952 in- 
cluded a plank to give back to the States the 
very things we have been talking about and 
which is covered by my bill. In order to get 
any comfort for their position in opposing 
our bill you would have to look to the plat- 
form of the Progressive Party in 1948 (Mr. 
Wallace's party) which is the only group 
that has gone on record against the philoso- 
phy of our bill. May I say that is the situ- 
ation now. The ADA, the CIO, and such 
organizations as that have appeared in oppo- 
sition to our bill and in general that has 
been the type of opposition that we have 
had. This is a battle between those of us 
who believe in States rights and who believe 
that this problem can and should be han- 
dled by the States and the local communi- 
ties and by the citizens and not in Washing- 
ton, and we don’t believe in building greater 
power here in Washington too far from the 
people. Thank you very much, 


Three Studies of Espionage and Other 


Security Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
cently referred on the Senate floor and 
elsewhere to three studies prepared at 
my direction on the subject of the espio- 
nage problem facing our country and on 
related security matters. 

In view of the considerable interest 
in these studies, and the large number of 
requests for them, I now send to the desk 
a brief statement which I have prepared, 
describing each of them respectively. 

I append to it the text of an editorial 
which appeared in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 

This editorial, entitled “Shackling the 
FBI,” points out the importance of a 
bill to permit wiretapping in security 
cases and to make admissible in Federal 
courtrooms of evidence gained thereby. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement on the three reports and 
the text of the Evening Star editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

TIGHTENING THE INTERNAL SECURITY LAWS 


It is my earnest belief, as communicated 
to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, that 
one of the important priorities for the execu- 
tive branch and for the 83d Congress should 
be the tightening of the Nation's legal de- 
fenses against those who would destroy us 
from within. 

In order to provide a further factual basis 
for work on this problem, I had directed that 
a series of studies be made by counsel of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Several of these studies have now been 
completed. Additional ones are still under- 
way. I should like to set forth now three 
items prepared thus far. 


Two prints by Security Affairs Subcommittee 


The first two are committee prints pre- 
pared for the Security Affairs Subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

I personally serve as chairman of this sub- 
committee and my colleagues on it are the 
distinguished senior Senator from Michigan, 
Mr. Fercuson, and the junior Senator from 
Iowa, Mr. GILLETTE. 

The initial study is a 24-page booklet en- 
titled “Restrictions on Diplomatic Personnel 
by and From Iron Curtain Countries.” 

The text of this print consists of a country- 
by-country report by Under Secretary of State 
for Administration Donold Lourie, in re- 
sponse to a detailed request I had conveyed. 

This print sets forth the security problem 
facing our country arising out of the pres- 
ence here of diplomats from Iron Curtain 
lands. It points out what I feel to be the 
relatively few and mild restrictions which 
we have placed on these diplomats, as con- 
trasted to the very many and severe restric- 
tions which face our own envoys behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


Loopholes in security laws 


A second study is entitled “Adequacy of 
United States Laws With Respect to Offenses 
Against National Security.” 

It is based upon a legal analysis made by 
the Library of Congress in cooperation with 
our committee counsel. 

This legal analysis, which incidentally has 
been reviewed by other gavernmental au- 
thorities, with appropriate suggestions there- 
after being incorporated by our counsel, 
points out certain alarming current loop- 
holes. 

They are loopholes in the constitutional 
definition of treason, in the powers of our 
Government deriving from the law of war, 
as well as loopholes in punishing various 
types of statutory offenses such as sabotage, 
sedition, espionage, subversion. The print 
includes references to certain types of viola- 
tions of the atomic energy law. 

A basis focus of the study is to point out 
limitations under international law, par- 
ticularly the lack of certain extradition 
power, limitations as regards employees of 
international organizations and finally 
limitations arising out of diplomatic im- 
munity. 

Senate Document 47 


The third study is entitled “Compilation 
of Internal Security Laws of the United 
States.” This numbered Senate Document 
47 and was authorized by the Senate last 
Friday, May 1. 

This study was made by the American Law 
Division of the Library of Congress and edi- 
ted by our committee counsel. 

In view of the very considerable length 
of the document and the vast number of 


legal citations it contains, it will take some 
weeks before the final proofreading and 
printing of this document have been com- 
pleted. 

A great many previous studies have of 
course been made by other committees of 
the Congress on legal phases of the internal 
security problem, notably by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and in par- 
ticular, its subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity. 


Foreign Relations Committee key 
jurisdiction 


It is my own feeling, however, that in 
view of the important jurisdiction of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in cop- 
ing with the worldwide menace of commu- 
nism, that it is essential that this commit- 
tee on which I am privileged to serve as 
chairman, contribute its efforts, from an 
international relations standpoint to the 
overall endeavor for America's strong se- 
curity. 

Evening Star editorial 

There follows now the text of the editorial 
from the Evening Star. It emphasizes how 
important it is that, as I have proposed 
under the Wiley bill, that we take the 
shackles off the FBI and permit it more ef- 
fectively to combat spies and traitors from 
within. 

Hearings opened yesterday before a House 
Judiciary subcommittee on Congressman 
KENNETH KEATING’s companion version to 
this legislation. 

It is my hope that out of these hearings 
and similar hearings on the Senate side will 
come a strong statute which can become a 
genuine landmark in the never-ending ef- 
fort to safeguard our country. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
4, 1953] 


SHACKLING THE FBI 


Chairman Wrey, of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, has good cause to be 
alarmed over the weaknesses of our defenses 
against espionage and sabotage in this atomic 
age. A special study by counsel for the secu- 
rity subcommittee of the group has revealed 
serious defects in present laws. A report pre- 
pared by the committee lists some of the 
more glaring defects and points to the need 
for corrective legislation. 

Senator Wurr declares that some provi- 
sions of existing laws tend to shackle the 
hands of those who are trying to protect us 
from enemy plots to undermine and destroy 
this Nation. He is right in contending that 
the most dangerous and absurd of these 
shackles is the one which prevents the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and other coun- 
terintelligence agencies from making full use 
of wiretapping techniques in the war on 
alien spies and native traitors. Under the 
Federal Communications Act, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, the FBI is forbidden 
to make use in court of any information ob- 
tained by listening in on telephone conversa- 
tions of suspected enemy agents. In the 
Judith Coplon case, for example, the courts 
have held that if her counsel can show that 
the evidence against her resulted from the 
tapping of wires by FBI agents, she cannot 
be convicted. The former Justice Depart- 
ment employee is awaiting retrial. The FBI 
asserts that the principal evidence against 
her was obtained without benefit of wire- 
tapping—although it was brought out in her 
previous trial that the FBI did listen in on 
certain phone conversations during its in- 
vestigation of the Coplon case. 

Senator WiLEy and Representative KEAT- 
ING, of New York, have introduced identical 
bills to authorize Federal agents to tap wires 
in cases involving the national security and 
to present such evidence in Federal courts, 
These bills would permit taps only when ap- 
proved by a Federal judge. Attorney General 
Brownell, however, has said that he would 
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prefer that the authority to tap wires In cer- 
tain cases be vested in the Attorney General, 
acting for the President. The latter plan 
would simplify matters for the FBI in urgent 
cases requiring immediate action in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

The need for some legislaiton of this sort 
is urgent. It is utterly fantastic that this 
Nation should interpose legal handicaps in 
the way of prosecution of known spies and 
saboteurs. The wiretapping restriction, 
with a number of other loopholes in the 
espionage laws, is gravely impeding fhe ef- 
forts of our counterintelligence agencies to 
frustrate enemy agents—known or suspected, 
It is beyond understanding why Congress has 
been so complacent about this situation for 
so long—particularly in the light of recent 
revelations about atomic spying in our midst, 


A Foreign Policy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address entitled “A Foreign Policy for 
Peace,” delivered by our colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] on April 29 at a dinner 
of the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A FOREIGN POLICY For PEACE 
(By Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana) 


If I talk seriously with you tonight, it is 
because the subject with which I deal is 
deadly serious. If I ask you to forego for a 
few minutes the undeniable pleasures of 
partisanship, it is because peace and war 
are matters which transcend parties. And 
it is of peace and war that I am going to 
talk—the hope for one, the danger of the 
other. 

At this moment, there is a small area in 
the Panmunjom sector of the Korean front 
where no bombs fall, where machine guns 
and rifles are silent. Sick and wounded 
Americans and other U. N. soldiers have 
converged on this quiet area from the prison 
camps of North Korea, their mutilations 
grim reminders that war is not paid for in 
dollars alone but primarily in the blood, 
limbs, and lives of human beings. 

And from the prison camps of South Ko- 
rea, into the same area, has come a steady 
stream of Communist sick and wounded. 
The two groups of prisoners are being ex- 
changed in an orderly process in accordance 
with agreements negotiated by the U. N. and 
the Communist commanders. 

Move out from the small truce area at 
Panmunjom and the picture changes. All 
along the line, stretching across the desolate 
hills of Korea, the grim struggle, now in its 
third year, continues. Napalm flashes light 
up the night. Machine gun bursts and rifle 
fire shatter the stillness. Communists kill, 
wound, or capture U. N. forces and, in turn, 
are killed, wounded, or captured. 

In one small sector of the Korean front, 
there is the promise of peace, In the rest, 
the reality of war. 

I have drawn this contrast because it il- 
lustrates in a way the kind of dilemma in 
which we and other peoples of the world find 
ourselves in this spring of 1953. 
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In our hearts, we cling to a small sector 
which holds the hope of a durable meaning- 
ful peace. The rest is flooded with the fear 
of war. And in our minds, one question pre- 
dominates: Will the hope prevail or will the 
flood of a Third World War envelop it, not 
only at Panmunjom but over the face of 
the globe? 

This same question, in a sense, has been 
with us almost since the close of World 
War II. If the answer were ours alone to 
give, I think we would have long since given 
it. But it is not ours alone. The answer, 
the final answer, is locked within the walls 
of the Kremlin. 

I do not mean to suggest that we are 
absolved of all responsibility in this issue 
of peace or war or that we must sit help- 
lessly, waiting for the blow to descend when 
the Kremlin decides to loose it. On the 
contrary, what decisions we make or do not 
make, what actions we take or fail to take, 
are bound to influence profoundly the final 
answer that issues from the brooding politi- 
cal fortress in Moscow. 

What we have done, the actions we have 
so far taken in the postwar years, I believe, 
have already had an effect on the answer. 
They have served to restrain until now the 
forces of aggression from plunging the world 
into full-scale strife. They have been in- 
strumental in instilling in many free nations 
the economic stability necessary to maintain 
internal order and to contribute to the col- 
lective defense of peace. They have helped 
to create, in short, situations of strength in 
many parts of the free world. 

These actions of postwar foreign policy 
have been the actions of mature leadership, 
motivated by a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility that has fallen to the United States 
and an inspired faith in the future of free- 
dom. These actions have so far prevented 
world war III—these actions, and not vain 
threats hurled across the ocean from the 
towers of New York or the shaking of fists 
from armchairs in Washington. 

Iam happy to report to you, tonight, that 
the President and the Secretary of State 
have shown during the first few weeks of 
their tenures evidence of continuing in for- 
eign policy, in the same responsible vein as 
their predecessors. Initial appointments in 
this field have generally been sound. The 
removal of the Seventh Fleet from partial 
duties in the Formosa straits, which the 
President ordered soon after his inaugura- 
tion, was justified by the changing situation 
on the Chinese mainland and on Formosa. 
Let there be no mistake, however, about the 
purpose of the order that originally put the 
fleet into the straits. It was not, as has 
been implied for purposes of politics, a meas- 
ure to restrain the National Government 
from launching military action against the 
mainland. The Nationalists were utterly in- 
capable of such action when the order was 
issued in 1950. On the contrary, it probably 
saved them from complete annihilation by 
the Chinese Communist armies which were 
then on the verge of launching an assault on 
Formosa, 

In his first major foreign policy address 
after assuming oflice, his speech of April 
16, the President gave eloquent expression 
to the consuming desire of the American 
people and of people everywhere, for peace. 
That he could make an address of this kind 
at all was due to the sound groundwork 
which had previously been laid. He was 
able to speak for peace from a platform of 
strength, a platform supported by the mili- 
tary power of the United States and the 
highest degree of unity ever achieved among 
free nations in peacetime. And in painting 
his plea for disarmament in the bright colors 
of u better and fuller life for peoples every- 
Waere he had before him the model be- 
queathed to all cf us by the late great Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, Brien McMahon. 

The President's peace proposal was well- 
timed and well-spoken. Will it lead, if not 
to durable peace, at least to an easing of the 


present tensions which threaten to tear the 
world apart? The final answer, as I have al- 
ready suggested, must be sought, not in 
Washington or even in Panmunjom, but in 
Moscow. In dealing with the Soviet Union, 
there are few certainties; there are at best 
merely indicators. To the outside world, 
Stalin’s death has had only one certain ef- 
fect: An enigmatic scowl has replaced an 
enigmatic smile in the Kremlin. But if 
that has been the only certainty, there have 
been many indicators of far-reaching 
changes inside the Soviet Union and in its 
foreign policy. Doctors are suddenly re- 
leased from jails where they have languished 
on false convictions of poisoning high offi- 
cials. Soviet newspapers speak of an end to 
one-man rule. Abroad, the peace feelers 
become too numerous and too insistent to 
be ignored. The Russians agree to discuss 
air safety over Germany. American editors 
are invited to visit the U. S. S. R. Truce 
talks are resumed at Panmunjom. And 
finally, the Soviet press reacts with almost 
unprecedented courtesy to an address on 
peace by the President of the United States. 

That there is a pattern in these develop- 
ments in Soviet foreign policy goes without 
saying. But what does it signify? Are the 
Russians sincerely interested in a settlement 
of the issues which divide the world? Or 
are these recent moves mere feints to lull 
the west into a false sense of security? Or 
are they designed, perhaps, to split the 
United States and Western Europe? Or 
could it be that all Soviet moves in the inter- 
national arena at this time are cloaks to con- 
ceal debilitating developments inside the 
vast Soviet Empire? 

It is entirely possible that Stalin’s death 
has produced schisms within the sprawling 
Communist world and that they are spread- 
ing from the eastern European satellites to 
the Pacific. It may also be that the real 
successor to Stalin does not yet sit upon the 
Soviet throne. If this is so, then the struggle 
for succession is likely to narrow down 
eventually to two men. Just as Lenin's 
choice, Trotsky, was forced to give way to 
Stalin, so too may Stalin’s selection, Malen- 
kov, yet have to yield to Deputy Premier 
Lavrenti Beria, Beria is master of the secret 
police and the atomic projects east of the 
Urals. As Minister of Interior, he rides the 
same road that has led practically all of the 
present rulers of the Communist states 
through the dark labyrinths of the political 
underworld to ultimate power. 

Whatever the probability, one thing is cer- 
tain; Stalin’s death has produced one of the 
decisive moments in the history of the 20th 
century. If this Nation rises to the demands 
of the moment, we may yet lead the world 
out of the shadow of atomic annihilation 
into a new era of international enlighten- 
ment and human progress. If we falter, it 
is possible that the delicately balanced inter- 
national structure which presently houses 
not only the heritage of freedom but the 
heart of civilization itself may be blasted 
into historical oblivion. 

We will not fail if we continue to discharge 
our responsibilities with the same dedica- 
tion and determination that we have dis- 
played during the last decade. We will not 
fail if, in the international arena, we act 
with wisdom, with restraint, and with single- 
ness of purpose. 

We cannot know with any certainly what 
is in the Soviet mind. We can know what is 
in our own. Speculations on what Russia 
will do next may be an interesting diversion, 
but they will not lead to peace. I believe we 
can have peace or at least a measure of secu- 
rity in which freedom can live, work, and 
breathe, only if we are clear in our minds 
that, regardless of Soviet gestures, we must 
continue to build in the future on the 
groundwork that has been laid in the past. 
If we would have peace we must do what 
must be done. We must take the actions 
that must be taken, 
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First of all there is a need for a single line 
of authority in the expression and conduct 
of our official foreign policy. It is time for 
amateurs to stop playing at diplomacy. It is 
time for generals, retired or otherwise, to 
cease the unmilitary practice of grinding 
their axes in public. It is time, finally, to 
unify the conduct of foreign policy under the 
President and the Secretary of State. There 
are at present so many official Americans and 
so Many agencies operating abroad that the 
Voice of America seems to issue from a tower 
of Babel. As a first step in ending this ex- 
pensive, dangerous, and sometimes ludi- 
crous situation, we should dissolve the Mu- 
tual Security Agency and transfer to the De- 
partment of State any residual functions it 
may have. 

Abroad, we must continue to work to per- 
fect and to extend the many instrumentali- 
ties which have already been established for 
maintaining the stability and collective se- 
curity of free nations. These instrumentali- 
ties are essential regardless of the intent of 
the Russian peace feelers. If these peace 
feelers are genuine, the NATO, the organiza- 
tions of the American states, the Pacific se- 
curity pacts and the United Nations are not 
impediments to a settlement. There is suf- 
ficient flexibility in all of them to adjust to 
new situations. If the feelers are not gen- 
uine, then these links become all the more 
vital to us and to other free nations. 

We must not allow these positive measures 
for world stability to be sidetracked by 
Soviet moves whose full significance we can- 
not begin to comprehend, The Russians may 
be entirely sincere about a settlement at 
this time; they may very well desire, for rea- 
sons of their own, a temporary easement of 
the tensions between East and West. It does 
not follow, however, that the long-range 
struggle between freedom and tyranny is 
about to end. And it is with the realities 
of the long-range that our foreign policy 
must deal if it is really to serve the needs 
of the Nation. The regional security ar- 
rangements which have been so painstak- 
ingly devised during the past 5 or 6 years 
are long-range instruments, not temporary 
toys to be picked up or dropped at the whim 
of the Soviet Union, 

The task before us, then, is to continue to 
extend the gains for freedom which have 
already been registered. In Western Europe, 
the NATO build-up must goon. A way must 
be found to reconcile the French and the 
Germans so that the latter can be brought 
firmly and irrevocably into the Western 
World. And a way must also be found to 
solve the deep-seated economic difficulties 
of Europe. We should continue to urge and 
to assist the Europeans toward economic 
integration. Beyond integration, the need is 
for trade not aid. Only in this manner can 
we halt giveaways without at the same time 
inviting Western Europe to turn east to 
trade and tyranny. 

The policies of the present administration 
towards Western Europe appear to be grow- 
ing logically out of the past and to be in 
accord with current needs. There has been 
some dragging of feet in coming to grips 
with economic questions but, on the other 
hand, the President’s recent proposal to ad- 
mit 240,000 additional refugees, if adopted, 
should help to solve the more acute prob- 
lems of population pressure. 

Similarly, policy in the Far East has thus 
far been a logical continuation of meas- 
ures taken in the preceding years. I have 
already mentioned the removal of the Sev- 
enth Fleet from the Formosan Straits. I 
should like to stress, however, that this ac- 
tion must not be the beginning of a descent 
which will lead us step by step after the 
Chinese Nationalists into the quicksands of 
the Chinese mainland. Whatever course we 
pursue with respect to the Far East, and in 
the final situation there we can hardly pre- 
dict that course, it is most essential that we 
act largely in concert with other free na- 
tions, For the present, I do not think that 
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we should allow ourselves to build unreal 
hopes for easy solutions. We would do bet- 
ter to deal with the grim unfinished busi- 
ness in Korea. 

The objectives which we had in going in- 
to Korea, and which we still have, were to 
preserve the South Korean Republic, to stop 
and to punish the aggression against that 
Republic. By -topping a local aggression we 
hoped to prevent a general war later; by 
fighting in Korea we hoped to save this land 
of ours from attack in the future. 

What we did not set out to do in Korea, 
what we were not required by any mandate 
of the United Nations to do, was to unify 
all of Korea by force. The task of unifying 
Korea, is a task for the Korean people them- 
selves with whatever help may be given them 
by the United States. What we did not 
set out to do was to begin world war III. 

We failed once to distinguish what we set 
out to do and what we did not set out to do 
in Korea. I trust that we shall not fail 
again. In November 1950, United Nations 
forces had pushed back a beachhead at Pu- 
san to the 38th parallel. At that point we 
had accomplished what we had set out to 
do. We had met the aggressors, punished 
them severely, and all but destroyed their 
armies. The security of our forces made it 
necessary to advance some distance beyond 
the 38th parallel. 

When these forces had reached the nar- 
row defensible neck of the Korean peninsula, 
some miles south of the Chinese border, I 
urged that we call a halt to the advance and 
try to create a buffer zone along the Chinese 
Manchurian and Korean frontier. But in 
the mistaken belief fostered by faulty mili- 
tary intelligence, that the Chinese Commu- 
nists would not enter the war, that we could 
“end the war by Christmas” our troops were 
sent probing, in dangerously extended lines, 
toward the Chinese border. 

The Chinese Communists entered the con- 
flict. We suffered a major defeat. Some of 
those who just a few weeks before had been 
most vociferous in urging our advance to 
the Chinese border began to press for two 
alternatives, and they have been at it ever 
since, either the complete abandonment of 
Korea or the extension of the war all the 
way into Manchuria and beyond. This get- 
in-or-get-out extremism would profit no one 
but our enemies. 

The recent exchange of the sick and 
wounded prisoners gives us some hope that 
a truce may yet be negotiated at Panmun- 
jom. We should be prepared to continue 
negotiations. In the meantime, the ad- 
ministration should carry out the campaign 
promise to accelerate the training of South 
Korean troops so that American forces in 
Korea can be reduced. This training pro- 
gram, incidentally, was in force when the 
present administration took office and in 
January of this year, 14 South Korean divi- 
sions had been trained, outfitted, and put 
in the field. 

I have spoken at some length of the prob- 
lems which must be dealt with in Europe 
and the Far East for they are the principal 
keys to war or peace. Elsewhere in the 
world, however, other difficulties confront us. 
In the Middle East, the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute, the Suez-Sudan issue, and the Arab- 
Israeli conflict must be resolved in a manner 
that will produce cooperation and not bit- 
terness among the parties involved. Out of 
such solutions will come the basis for a 
Middle East command which can be linked 
with the NATO in a continuous belt of de- 
fense stretching around the perimeter of 
western and southern Europe. 

Closer to home, in Latin America, we must 
act quickly to repair the damage done to the 
good neighbor policy by our neglect of this 
area. Signs are multiplying that the Com- 
munist infection which has settled into 
Guatemala may be spreading to surrounding 
areas. The time to stop the infection is now. 

In this brief talk tonight, I have catalogued 
some of the problems with which our foreign 


policy must cope successfully if it is to lead 
to a genuinely peaceful world. We cannot 
expect the present administration or any 
administration to solve all of these problems. 
What we can expect, what we have every right 
to expect is that this administration will 
continue to grapple with them in an intelli- 
gent constructive fashion. As long as they 
strive to do so, the President and the Secre- 
tary of State have a right to expect in return 
our confidence and support. And they shall 
have it from us, not grudgingly and reluc- 
tantly, but willingly as befits Americans who 
place. country above party. { 

I should like to return briefly in closing to 
the contrast that I drew at the outset. I 
spoke then of the small sector of peace and 
the long line of continuing conflict in Korea. 
I should like to say now that if the truce that 
holds tenuously at Panmunjom spreads 
across the length and breadth of Korea, I 
believe it may well mark the first major step 
of the world away from the brink of the 
catastrophe on which it has tottered for too 
long. 

I do not know what the outcome will be 
in Korea; the issue still hangs in a delicate 
intricate balance. I can only express my own 
feelings and yours when I say that our pro- 
Tfoundest desire tonight, is that the step taken 
will lead not into the long night of a third 
world war, but toward a new era of peace 
for all mankind. 

As Democrats, we pray God that He will 
guide our President wisely and well. As 
Americans, we know that, regardless of polit- 
ical party, if we win, we all win; and if we 
lose, we all lose. 


The Work of UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, recently 
I received a letter from the Committee 
on International Relations of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
signed by the chairman of that com- 
mittee, who is also chairman of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, setting forth the need for sup- 
port of UNESCO. The letter so well 
expresses the purposes of UNESCO and 
the need for its support that, with the 
consent of my correspondent, I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Boston, Mass., April 16, 1953. 
Senator THEODORE F. Green, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR GREEN: We, the Committee 
on International Relations of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, urge that the 
United States should continue to maintain 
and even increase its support of UNESCO, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. Each of us has 
followed closely, and several have actively 
cooperated in the past with, the work of 
UNESCO. We are deeply impressed with its 
value for the United States as well as for 
other countries. UNESCO has served as an 
important cohesive force among the nations 
of the free world in the fields of education, 
science, and culture, and has promoted im- 
portant developments in many different 


‘has remained active ever since. 
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fields. Notable among these are the centers 
for fundamental education. The two al- 
ready established, and other centers planned 
for the future, promise to achieve great 
things in dealing with the problem of illiter- 
acy and in laying an educational founda- 
tion which is indispensable for the develop- 
ment of the technical assistance programs in 
underdeveloped countries. UNESCO plays a 
major part in the United Nations technical 
assistance program, primarily by supplying 
experts in science and in education to work 
in the countries which have requested help. 
A number of Americans have made magnifi- 
cent contributions to this program; more 
qualified personnel are urgently needed. It 
is significant that technical assistance, un- 
der the United Nations program, is given 
only to those countries which request it, and 
along the lines which they request. The 
program is in no way imposed from the out- 
side on any country and cannot be regarded 
as a tool for the exploitation of the more 
backward nations by the more advanced 
ones. 

Thus, UNESCO has enlisted widespread 
and enthusiastic support, particularly among 
the underdeveloped nations of Asia and of 
Latin America. The contribution of approx- 
imately $3 million annually, which the 
United States makes to UNESCO is a small 
price to pay for the promotion of a program 
which is directly in line with the major ob- 
jectives of our foreign policy: The execution 
of this program, we believe, will help to pro- 
mote good will and understanding between 
the United States and other nations 
throughout the world. 

The organization of which we are members, 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
was founded in the eighteenth century and 
It is de- 
voted to the general advancement of the arts 
and sciences and of scholarship. We are thus 
particularly aware of the contributions 
which UNESCO has made and is making to- 
ward the activation of a program of interna- 
tional exchange of persons and information, 
through its promotion of the work of the in- 
ternational scientific unions and other re- 
lated bodies. This type of international co- 
operation, which deals with fundamental 
science and its peaceful applications in such 
fields as medicine and industry, is of the 
greatest importance to the advancement of 
the arts and sciences in this country. Indi- 
rectly also association of this type has a most 
valuable effect in promoting closer relations 
between Americans and their collegues in 
other countries. 

We consider that the present modest 
budget on which UNESCO operates is inade- 


-quate for the great possibilities of the organ- 


ization. We urge that you should vote not 
only for continuing the present appropria- 
tions made by the United States Government 
for the work of UNESCO but that you should 
suppport a gradually increasing budget for 
this vitally important organization. 

We are sending copies of this letter to all 
United States Senators and Representatives 
from all New England States since the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
though national and international in its 
membership, is particularly concerned with 
activities in the New England area. We shall 
be glad to supply further information con- 
cerning UNESCO and its activities at your 
request. 

The membership of this committee is as 
follows. Our institutional connections are 
given here in order to identify us, but we 
are writing this letter only as members of the 
committee and not in any other capacity. 

Bart J. Bok, professor of astronomy, 
Harvard University. 

Charles D. Coryell, professor of chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Paul M. Doty, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Harvard University. 

John T. Edsall, chairman, professor of bio- 
logical chemistry, Harvard University. 
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Frederick May Eliot, president, American 
Unitarian Association. 
Taylor Starck, professor 
Harvard University. 
Henry R. Viets, Harvard Medical School. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN T. EDSALL, 
Chairman; Member, United States 
National Commission for UNESCO 
(for the Committee on International 
Relations). 


of German, 


Highway Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the majority of our 
State governments are today faced with 
the complex problem of construction and 
financing of adequate highways to meet 
the ever increasing highway vehicular 
traffic, Congress may be called upon to 
consider appropriations to supplement 
State funds. In this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that the attached 
article be inserted in the Apperdix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is en- 
titled “Highway Financing” and written 
by Richard A. Haber, chief engineer, 
Delaware State Highway Department. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The highway problem which faces the 
United States today is one which can only 
be solved by forward-looking and drastic 
action. It consists actually of about 10 per- 
cent engineering and 90 percent financing. 
Every municipality, road agency, and State 
highway department in the United States 
has some competent people who are familiar 
with the needs and the requirements of their 
particular area. The planning can be ac- 
complished by the trained, efficient, and able 
engineers in all these respective groups and 
in addition there are many consulting engi- 
neers who are experts in the field. The nec- 
essary plans can be produced by that person- 
nel provided the money to do the work is 
authorized. Therefore, I am going to pass 
by the planning stage and attempt to out- 
line quickly my idea of a feasible method of 
financing the highway program in the United 
States. 

The plan outlined in this paper is solely 
my idea cf the amounts, proper allocation, 
etc., any of which, may be changed to meet 
the situation as evaluated by others without 
changing the basic plan. There are many 
details which must be worked out, but after 
a careful examination of thers details, I do 
not believe that any of them are insurmount- 
able. First, the average road user is now 
paying, according to released figures, less 
than 10 cents on the dollar for the privilege 
of traveling on the free highway system of 
the United States. The average user on a 
toll road is paying up to 25 cents per gallon 
equivalent tax for every gallon of gasoline 
used on such roads. Therefore, the motor 
fuel gasoline taxes, which are a true levy 
against the user only, is the one tax which 
should be considered for highway purposes. 
Changes in truck taxes and fees should re- 
main the prerogative of the States. There 
has been a stand taken by certain highway 
Officials, particularly in the northeast section 
of this country, that Federal Government 
should remove itself from the field of motor 


fuel taxation, and allow those taxes to be 
collected by the States themselves. 

One of the primary reasons, of course, has 
been the Federal Government’s diversion 
of motor fuel taxes. I believe that there is 
no basis for highway officials and others to 
make any claims on the excise taxes col- 
lected. They should not be spent on high- 
ways any more than the excise taxes col- 
lected on perfume, furs, or jewelry should be 
returned to their respective trades. How- 
ever, the motor fuel tax, which last year 
yielded to the Federal Government $851 
million should be returned to the States pro- 
portionately as it now is, less only the cost 
of the operation of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, which agency has 
proved its work many times over in the co- 
ordination of designs and ideas and raising 
the general standard of highway work 
throughout the United States. The pro- 
posed return to the States of $575 million 
represents the highest return that has ever 
been given from the motor fuel tax collec- 
tions; however, it still represents the diver- 
sion which must be stopped in order that 
the full benefit of his taxes can be returned 
to the highway user. The argument to stop 
Federal motor fuel taxes is weak since we 
are one Nation, one country; people from 48 
States travel through Yosemite, Nevada, 
Yellowstone National Park, and all the rest 
that make up this America. Consequently, 
the Federal taxes now collected in the State 
ot New York or in the State of Georgia or 
in the State of California should be allo- 
cated on the present basis in order to pro- 
vide an adequate system across the entire 
Nation. It is a shortsighted and rather self- 
ish policy to assume that the taxes collected 
in your particular State must be spent in 
your State. However, it is true that certain 
States contribute much more than others. 
My proposal has to do with an increase in 
the Federal motor fuel tax with the increase 
being returned in full to the States. My 
feeling is it should be 3 cents per gallon on 
the basis of $800 million collected in 1952, 
an additional $1,200 million could be real- 
ized, which should be returned to the State 
in which it was collected. In other words, 
the first 2 cents which is now collected will 
be still distributed on the same basis which 
it is now and requiring matching funds. 
The next 3 cents would be returned to the 
States in the amount in which it was col- 
lected without the need for matching funds. 
It is my belief that a Federal law providing 
for this can be enacted in such a way that 
each State must pass its own legislation or 
agree by other means that this direct re- 
turn would be spent for highway work and 
highway improvement. The legislation 
should contain a certain allowance to be 
used by the States for maintenance, retire- 
ment of bonds, and other work connected 
directly with the establishment of a high- 
way system and its reconstruction as indi- 
cated within the individual State. My 
thought in this at the present time is that 
the law should provide not more than 25 
percent of the total returns can be applied 
to the maintenance and bond retirement. 
There has been much written in the need for 
new roads and too little written concerning 
the necessity for maintaining all the roads 
that are built. Actually, the maintenance 
cost and maintenance problem is increasing 
faster than is the problem of new construc- 
tion. Something must be done to provide 
adequate funds for that work. I do not be- 
lieve that this problem of an additional tax 
should be left to the States since some States 
would enact such legislation while others 
would not; it would provide an inequitable 
distribution of the tax across the Nation. 
Furthermore, I feel that any such legisla- 
tion should be enacted to cover a period of 
years. Perhaps five or six, and at the end 
of that time reexamined to establish new 
percentages, to change the amount of tax, 
or otherwise meet the changing conditions, 
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On the 3-cent-tax basis, it should be pos- 
sible to almost completely renovate the high- 
way network over a period of 8 to 10 years. 
Actually, of course, we are never finished as 
long as the population continues to grow 
and make more use of its automobiles. The 
improvement in automobiles presents prob- 
lems which are always with us. At the end 
of the 8-year or 10-year period, the situa- 
tion should again be examined to see if some 
other method, perhaps a reduction or per- 
haps a redistribution cannot be made in 
order that a new system, a new cross-country 
network perhaps, or a new maintenance dis- 
tribution is required or necessary to retain 
the highway system at the peak to which it 
can be brought. The distribution and use of 
this additional money when returned to the 
States should be under their direct jurisdic- 
tion and the Bureau of Public Roads should 
have no control over it other than an audit to 
account for the expenditures at the end of 
each fiscal year. There will still be a suffi- 
cient amount of work in the regular match- 
ing moneys, which must come from State 
income, so that the Bureau can retain its 
position on interstate highways and the other 
work which they normally do in connection 
and cooperation with State highway depart- 
ments. This plan will cost the average user 
approximately $30 per year more, for which 
he will receive the benefits of a safe and 
adequate highway system in a short period 
of years without the development being lim- 
ited to a few superexpressways as is now the 
trend on toll facilities. 


Bright Future for Farm Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “There Are Bright Spots Ahead 
in Farm Prices,” published in the Coun- 
try Gentleman of April 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THERE ARE BRIGHT Spots AHEAD IN FARM 
PRICES 

The drop in farm prices has led to some 
scare talk about the farm situation in the 
press and Congress. This has added to the 
uneasiness caused by the price decline. 

A realistic look at farm prospects shows no 
grounds for fears of a protracted price slump. 
The conditions that will infiuence farm price 
levels this year point in a different direction, 

One important factor not taken into ac- 
count is the weather. Last year’s crop pro- 
duction broke all records because the weather 
was ideal until the big wheat and corn crops 
were made and harvested. But Country 
Gentleman reported in its December issue 
that charts, prepared by United States 
Weather Bureau experts, indicated we are in 
a spotty drought cycle. If you will read the 
Washington Roundup you will note that the 
weather is following the pattern described. 

Dry weather has already cut the winter 
wheat crop sharply. What looked like a big 
wheat carryover will be hardly more than a 
safe reserve. Unfavorable weather could 
change the supply and price situation of 
other crops as much. 

There is a further reason to anticipate 


lower crop production. Farmers are cutting 


costs, particularly those of a cash nature. 
This is showing up in reduced fertilizer sales. 
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While that may be poor economy, it shows 
the tendency. 

A smaller hog production also is in sight. 
This has already firmed up the hog market 
and should strengthen beef-cattle prices, 
especially in the last half of the year. An- 
other favorable fact is that a high rate of 
industrial activity, with corresponding con- 
sumer incomes, is now looked for throughout 
the year. Consumers consistently have spent 
around 5.6 percent of their disposable income 
for meat, and they will have plenty of good 
beef to spend it on. 

Milk prices will get the benefit of this 
same influence as well as another. The 
number of dairy cows in this country is 
down to 1930 levels and the increased pro- 
duction per cow has not kept pace with the 
-population growth. While substitutes have 
invaded the market for various dairy prod- 
ucts, there is no substitute for milk. 

Two other realities might as well be fig- 
ured in the farm situation. One is that a 
condition of semiwar with communism is 
going to last indefinitely and to call for con- 
tinued large-scale spending for defense. The 
other is that there is no danger of the price- 
support program being watered down. No 
matter what Secretary Benson says about 
the virtues of the free market, Congress 
makes farm policies. And Congress is even 
more support-minded than it was last sum- 
mer when it extended 90 percent supports 
another 2 years. 

But the drop in farm prices does carry a 
warning that should not be disregarded. It 
showed how yulnerable farmers are when 
they produce only a little more than enough 
to meet the demand. How to overcome that 
weakness is a question that ought to be 
getting first consideration at this time. 


Picture of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor there is shown a picture of 
Hungry Horse Dam recently constructed 
in northwest Montana. Entitled “Pic- 
ture of America,” the accompanying ar- 
ticle briefly narrates the benefits this 
dam brings to the State and Nation. The 
resulting power and industrial develop- 
ment are important. But the true sig- 
nificance of this little story is the ex- 
emplification of American democracy in 
action. The faith and perseverance of 
Hungry Horse Harry Kelly and the de- 
termined efforts of Senator James E. 
Murray and Representative MIKE MANS- 
FIELD—now Montana’s junior Senator— 
made this Picture of America possible: 

PICTURE OF AMERICA 

This gigantic curve of concrete is known 
as Hungry Horse Dam. It is thrown across 
the south fork of the Flathead River in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains in the 
northwest corner of the State of Montana, 
It's a dream come true. 

For years the people in this part of Mon- 
tana talked about Flathead Gorge as the per- 
fect place for a dam. And they didn’t talk 
to themselves. They elected Congressmen 
and Senators and told them to tell the rep- 
resentatives of the people of all 48 States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific about Flat- 
head Gorge. A newspaper editor in nearby 
Kalispell used so much print to advance the 


project that he became known as Hungry 
Horse Kelly. 

Hungry Horse Kelly certainly helped bring 
something about. In a phrase that pleases 
almost all Americans, Hungry Horse is de- 
scribed as the third highest and the fourth 
largest concrete dam in the world. All that 
right on the doorstep of little Kalispell. 

Hungry Horse power will make it possible 
to locate a large aluminum plant near Kal- 
ispell and that part of Montana is busy talk- 
ing about many more benefits to the econ- 
omy. It is hoped to irrigate 80,000 acres of 
land in the Fiathead Valley. And Hungry 
Horse’s 300,000 kilowatts of power will be 
harnessed to the Columbia River Basin sys- 
tem of dams now spreading out over Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. Water held be- 
hind Hungry Horse will help prevent flocding 
of the Columbia, hundreds of miles away. 

Behind this picture of Hungry Horse stand 
many things—the public versus private 
power controversy, the Federal versus State 
control controversy, the big dam versus 
watershed conservation controversy, the ex- 
ploited” West versus the “exploiting East 
controversy, and perhaps even the “preserve- 
our-wilderness” versus “Let’s-keep-up-with- 
the-times” controversy. 

But there is one thing at least that isn't 
controversial about Hungry Horse. It reared 
up in Flathead Gorge near Kalispell and not 
somewhere else on the Columbia River sys- 
tem because Hungry Horse Kelly and others 
like him had an idea and used the relatively 
free play of public opinion and debate under 
the decocratic process of government to air 
their idea before all the Nation. 

This happens often in America. One citi- 
zen in a distant corner of the teeming con- 
tinent speaks up with a demand for action; 
the cry is taken up by the press; public opin- 
ion is aroused; then Congressmen begin to 
listen; they stand up before their fellow 
legislators and argue for the need at Kal- 
ispell or Scottsbluff or Shawnee. 

Sometimes action is taken, sometimes it 
isn't. Sometimes there is a furious trading 
of votes for pet projects between the repre- 
sentative from Scottsbluff and the r-pre- 
sentative from Shawnee, to the discredit of 
democracy. But this process of up-from- 
the-individual works. One citizen can reach 
the representatives of 158 million people and 
influence their policy, the Nation's policy. 
We might call it the trickle-up process. It’s 
not monolithic, or paternalistic. It’s gov- 
ernment by the people. 

ROBERT R. BRUNN. 


Soldiers, Not Mere Troops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
short editorial by Fred Burdick, pub- 
lished in Capitol Gist, on enduring peace. 
In it he points out that soldiers are 
something more than merely expendable 
troops. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOLDIERS, Nor MERE Troops 
(By Fred Burdick) 

If we visualize the millions of men, 
women, and little children who pray daily 
for peace; if we realize soldiers are not mere 
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expendables to be flung into battle; if we 
think of the suffering of the wounded, some 


ot whom will never walk or see again; if we 


contemplate the tears of the mothers, fath- 
ers, sisters, brothers, wives, or kids of those 
who sacrifice their all; if we recognize that 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen possess the same 
wells of deep feeling for their loved ones 
as others and the same spark of life from 
the Divine, we will dedicate ourselves anew 
to helping in the greatest work in the 
world—building, brick upon brick, and 
stone upon stone—enduring peace, 


Commonsense From Traer, Iowa: Free- 
Trade Propaganda Exposed 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it takes 
courage these days to speak out against 
well-oiled international free traders 
who, knowingly or unknowingly, would 
sink the American standard of living. 

There is plenty of such courage, and 
commonsense to go with it, in the hin- 
terlands of the United States. An in- 
spiring example is an editorial from the 
May 1, 1953, edition of the Traer (Iowa) 
Star-Clipper, one of the Nation’s out- 
standing country newspapers. 

The editorial follows: 


TARIFF BARRIERS 


The United States Government in the last 
12 years has spent around $100 billion in a 
series of giveaway programs to aid 
countries of the world. Each has been in- 
troduced as a necessary follow-up of the 
predecessors, with the solemn assurance of 
the promoters that foreign aid has been 
the making of friends and allies for Amer- 
ica against Communists, and in restoring 
prosperity to these countries we are insur- 
ing our own prosperity. The money for 
these programs has come from heavy taxes 
on industry, the farmers, small 
and the workers, and by borrowing from the 


savings of our thrifty people. 


Our world cooperation enthusiasts, and 
international do-gooders say that while 
these programs have all been a success, they 
concede there are still some weak spots in 
the international picture which our gener- 
ous foreign gifts have not been able to 
cure, and that much more remains to be 
done. In recent months, some of those who 
have pushed hardest for foreign-aid proj- 
ects are even willing now that some strings 
be attached to our giving, such as asking 
our foreign friends and allies to demon- 
strate a little more willingness to help and 
to defend themselves. 

But are they discouraged over the failure 
of our allies to give us a little more help 
in the United Nations police action in Ko- 
rea? Or by the failure of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to be- 
gin extending the plans for a western Euro- 
pean defense army beyond the blueprin 
stage? No siree. : 

New and additional foreign aid schemes 
are in the making. The next one of our 
many new responsibilities as leader and 
champion of the free world is to lower our 
tariff walls so that imports from foreign 
lands can be admitted to the United States 
market in competition with the products of 
American farmers, manufacturers, and 
workers. The United States State Depart- 
ment, and various pressure organizations 
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whose members profit greatly by the global 
spending which makes trade with a war- 
bankrupt Europe possible, are now asking 
the American people to accept a reduction 
in tariffs, which now protect United States 
industries from the competition of goods 
made by foreign sweatshop labor, and food- 
stuffs produced by foreign peasant farmers 
whose standards of living, and costs of pro- 
duction can hardly be compared with those 
of American farmers and workers. 

The proposals to lower the tariff rates will 
be linked with new foreign spending proj- 
ects. The argument will be that the United 
States cannot reduce its aid to other free 
countries unless and until we allow them to 
earn more export dollars. A new slogan, 
“Trade, not aid,” has been coined. It sounds 
good, until you inquire into all the particu- 
lars 


The United States State Department sev- 
eral weeks ago sent the Star-Clipper and 
other newspapers a propaganda circular 
titled “Our Growing Trade Barriers Weaken 
the Free World's Unity.” It states that 19 
countries each a friend and ally of the United 
States, have been protesting to the State 
Department their bewilderment over various 
actions on our part which threaten their 
trade in the American market. 

We quote from the State Department Bul- 
letin: 

“In effect, their point is this: To shield 
American industries from foreign competi- 
tion, we seem to be undermining their ef- 
forts to promote economic recovery, political 
stability, and military preparedness in the 
rest of the free world. Unreasonable trade 
barriers, they say, weaken the strength and 
unity of free nations. 

“This feeling among our allies is very sig- 
nificant—and not only with respect to trade 
relationships, For the inconsistency in our 
trade policy raises questions in the minds 
of other peoples with regard to all our pro- 
grams in the free world. The practical ef- 
fect of tighter restrictions on our imports, 
without doubt, is to hurt both the United 
States and friendly countries.” 

The State Departments justifies our several 
tremendously costly giveaway programs of 
past years on the ground that “our self-im- 
posed blockade” of high tariff walls against 
foreign imports makes them necessary. It 
says it has been necessary for us to give away 
dollars so that other countries can buy our 
products. We are balancing the difference 
between our exports and our imports by ad- 
vancing several billions of dollars a year in 
economic and military aid to other countries. 
It is inferred that if we hope to reduce our 
foreign aid spending, we must now lower 
our customs duties established to protect 
our own economy from the competition of 
goods produced by foreign low-cost labor. 

The State Department apparently has little 
patience with American manufacturers, 
famers and others who object to opening our 
gates to a flood of foreign competitive goods. 
It says: The policy of protection must be 
scrutinized in the light of the general in- 
terests of the United States. In many cases 
they conflict with our general interests, and 
when they do, the latter should prevail.” In 
other words, our foreign trade should come 
‘ahead of the well-being of American citizens, 
if they conflict. 

Here's another quote from the State De- 
partment’s “trade barriers” propaganda: 

“One barrier, the ‘cheese embargo,’ illus- 
trates just what trade restrictions will do. 
The curtailment of foreign cheese imports 
has had these effects: (1) It has seriously 
impaired the economic and political situa- 
tions in southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
where production and export of cheeses to the 
United States represented a principal means 
of liveiihood; (2) it has made it necessary for 
us to give away more dollars to keep these 
areas buying our products; (8) it has meant 
that they have less money with which to 
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sustain their own efforts at recovery and 
defense.” 

“The gradual elimination of trade barriers 
is the only sound solution. For the major 
trade problem of other countries is their 
lack of dollars; they believe we could help 
solve that problem by assuring them a fair 
shake at earning American cash. By reduc- 
ing our restrictions and thus helping our 
allies find an opportunity to compete in our 
market, we will enable them to earn more 
dollars and to pay their own way. Trade, 
not aid, is the best way to strengthen the 
free world.” 

The State Department apparently does not 
see that the economic stability of American 
industry, farmers and workers would also be 
seriously impaired if our markets are opened 
to a flood of foreign goods and foodstuffs of 
all kinds produced by cheap labor. Far- 
mers can expect to bear the brunt of the 
foreign competition under this policy. The 
manufacturing industries are better organ- 
ized, and have more influence on Members of 
Congress and Government bureaucrats when 
their interests are endangered by Govern- 
ment policies. 

The State Department’s “free trade” 
remedy for the world’s ills is not a new one. 
Free trade was an issue in our country before 
most of us alive today were born. Fifty years 
ago it was perhaps the leading national polit- 
ical issue. The Republican Party then was 
strong for protective tariffs. The Democratic 
Party, whose membership strength 50 years 
ago was greatest in the South, where there 
were then few industries or manufacturing 
enterprises, was strong for free trade. 

During the Hoosevelt-Truman administra- 
tions, the public heard much about the 
merits of reciprocal trade treaties with for- 
eign countries, and the lo-vering of our tariff 
walls to admit more foreign goods, but it 
was mostly talk. Occasionally the bars were 
let down to admit certain foreign products, 
and a terriffe howl was heard from those 
who bore the brunt of this competition. It 
was not long before the tariff was restored. 

The State Department’s present wail about 
high tariff walls coming so soon after 20 
years of Democrat administrations, is the 
best evidence that the Democrats lacked the 
courage to invoke free-trade policies when 
they had the big chance. 

People old enough to remember the Re- 
publican Party's strong advocacy of the pro- 
tective tariff must feel it very strange to 
hear some of the present leaders in the Re- 
publican Party, notably the internationalist- 
minded folks in the industrial East, calling 
on our Government to adopt free-trade pol- 
icies, and admit foreign goods made by cheap 
labor in competition with products of Amer- 
ican farms and factories. 

However, most of the Republicans and 
Democrats now shouting loudest for tariff 
barriers to be lowered’ are not in those busi- 
nesses that would be injured by foreign com- 
petition. For instance, one of the better 
known exponents of free trade is Henry 
Ford II. Congressman Gross, in an article 
published in the Star-Clipper recently, 
pointed out that the Ford Motor Co., which 
has automobile plants all over the free world, 
and is getting the benefit of low-cost labor 
in foreign countries, would stand to gain 
more than it will lose by the lowering of 
tariff walls. Another advocate of low tariffs 
is Winthrop Aldrich, our new Ambassador 
to Great Britain. Aldrich is a New York 
banker who has profited handsomely by all 
of the foreign giveaway programs of the last 
several years. He does not expect to lose 


- any money, personally, by the free-trade pol- 


icies he advocates. The executives of giant 
United States corporations and business 
monopolies doing business in many foreign 
countries are the ones whooping it up for 
low tariffs, or no tariffs—not the small man- 
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ufacturers whose market is confined to a 
limited area in the United States and who 
face stiff competition from larger manufac- 
turers. : 

Little fellows in business, struggling 
against highly inflated. production costs, a 
scarcity of labor, burdensome labor union 
contracts which every year or two provide for 
increased pay for less work, and constantly 
increasing Federal, State, and local taxes, are 
not generally eager to contend with the com- 
petition of foreign-made goods produced at a 
fraction of the expense of American-made 
products, Farmers whose products are sold 
in competitive markets for what is offered 
them are probably not particularly anxious 
to have the competition of produce of foreign 
peasant farmers. The average Iowa farmer 
at present is worrying over having to sell his 
cattle and hogs at a loss in a market pro- 
tected by tariffs, and will not be very en- 
thusiastic if our Government in Washington 
floods the market with pork and dairy prod- 
ucts from Europe and beef from Argentina, 
He may not understand what is meant by our 
statesmen when they make speeches about 
“America’s great responsibility to the free 
world,” but he knows that flooding his 
markets with foreign goods at a time when he 
has already been hit hard by oversupply is 
not going to benefit him much. 

The laboring man who loses his job because 
his employer cannot compete in the markets 
against foreign merchandise produced by un- 
derpaid foreign workers will find it difficult 
to understand how he is being helped by this 
method of doctoring a sick international 
trade condition. The opportunity to buy 
cheap foreign-made merchandise is of little 
benefit to families whose breadwinners are 
out of work. 

Exchange of products which benefit the 
buyer and seller is a good thing, nationally 
and internationally. But it remains good 
only as long as there are reciprocal benefits. 
When the exchange is possible only if one 
country furnishes the wherewithal for the 


others to buy, we doubt whether the end 


justifies the means. Perhaps the problem 
would solve itself quicker if the theorists re- 
sponsible for the present one-sided system 
were asked to step aside and let nature take 
its course. 

How will the economy of the United States 
maintain high salary and wage scales, high 
prices and incomes, and high standards of 
living under the low-tariff or no-tariff sys- 
tem, when American industry, farmers, and 
workers are no longer protected from the 
competition of low-cost foreign goods in our 
own market? This is a question the State 
Department, and others promoting this pro- 
gram, ought to explain. It is important that 
we all understand how the competition of 
the products of foreign lands where living 
standards are comparatively low is to be 
overcome so that American living standards 
will not be gradually dragged down to the 
level of our foreign friends and allies, 

We would also like to hear an explanation 
of how our taxpayers will be able to put up 
the 80 or more billions of dollars a year to run 
the Federal treasury if they are in competi- 
tion with low-cost goods and labor of for- 
eigners. If the low tariffs allow the incomes 
of American producers and workers to sag, 
how will the terrifically high taxes be col- 
lected? How will the $270 billion public debt 
be paid if our economy shrinks? How can 
our Government, which is fed by taxpayers, 
continue to provide props for business, sup- 
ports for farmers, and security for workers if 
the national income drops, and the Governi- 
ment has to take a smaller cut from each 
dollar earned by the American people? 

These are questions which need satisfac- 
tory answers before we throw our protective 
tariffs overboard. What is most necessary to 
balance international trade is to restore peace 
in the world. Some changes in United States 
foreign policy might help in that respect. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


Or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the opportunity, along with 13 
other Congressmen, to view the atom 
test of April 25. It was undoubtedly the 
most awe-inspiring sight I have ever 
witnessed. 

We were flown to Nevada by the mili- 
tary and were under their supervision 
the entire time. We were shown the 
sites of past tests including the recent 
one where houses and automobiles and 
dummies were used for civil defense tests. 

I was surprised at the great prepara- 
tion that had been made to get the 
ultimate amount of information from 
each shot. There were cameras that 
take pictures at the unheard of rate of 
3 million exposures per second, indi- 
cators that transmit their impulses to 
protected bunkers even while being 
vaporized in the first microsecond of the 
explosion, neutron detectors, blast gages, 
and many other pieces of recording 
equipment. In the air, too, airplanes 
were seeking additional information. 

We witnessed the test from some 8 
miles back. We were issued dark gog- 
gles, which made the early predawn 
completely black and even at midday 
would show the sun only as a dull red 
disk against a black background. 

The solemn voice over the loudspeaker 
kept counting the minutes until zero. 
At minus 2 minutes, it was time to put 
on goggles. Then it was minus seconds 
and finally a brilliant flash that made 
the desert brighter than day even 
through our dark glasses. We were told 
to wait 3 seconds before removing our 
goggles, but we were so astounded that 
it was much longer than that for most 
of us. 

With the goggles off, we saw the terri- 
fying fireball constantly changing color, 
growing into the familiar mushroom 
shape. For miles around the sagebrush 
and Joshua trees that abound on the 
proving ground were instantly in flame 
from the intense heat. We could see 
what we were told was an unusual phe- 
nomenon—the pressure sound wave 
coming toward us in a circular motion 
like the waves when a pebble is dropped 
into a still pond, kicking up dust like a 
streetsweeper running in reverse. The 
sound that accompanied it was not the 
rumble we had expected from an explo- 
sion 8 miles away, but rather like stand- 
ing next to a cannon, and the sound hurt 
my ears. The gusts of dust and wind 
blew my cap off and rocked me on the 
bench on which I was seated. There 
was no heat blast felt at our position. 
We watched the cloud until it ap- 
proached within perhaps a mile of us, 
and the chemical officer who was our 
monitor said we had better be moving 
for our security. 

When we returned to our busses we 
found that even though the doors and 
windows had been opened, some window 
glasses were broken. Here we were 


checked with a Geiger counter for radio- 
activity. 

We saw many things that I cannot 
tell about, but I feel sure that we here in 
America have a cooperative team of all 
the services and of civilians working in 
close harmony to learn all there is to 
know about this terrible force. As I 
viewed this awesome spectacle, I could 
not help but wonder how Dante would 
have written his Inferno had he seen a 
nuclear explosion. 

We spent one night in Las Vegas which 
could easily be a story in itself. Gam- 
bling is the lifeblood and main stock in 
trade of this desert city and the Golden 
Nugget, which boasts 7,000 customers 
at a time and is open 24 hours per day, is 
the chief resort, though there are many 
others that are close rivals. The motels 
here are finer and more elaborate than 
anything I have seen anywhere else— 
“no vacancy” signs everywhere. 

I spent one afternoon inspecting the 
great Hoover Dam, a huge structure 
with an overall height of more than 
700 feet. Thirteen turbines with shafts 
38 inches in diameter revolving at the 
speed of 180 revolutions per minute and 
each developing 115,000 kilowatts, fur- 
nish the electric energy for the greater 
part of the southwestern area of the 
United States, including southern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona. On the 
trip out we flew for almost an hour 
down the Colorado River Canyon, view- 
ing that magnificent spectacle. We ar- 
rived back in Washington Sunday even- 
ing. It was a most enjoyable and edu- 
cational trip. 

One might wonder, and justly so, why 
it is that the Army and the Air Force 
spend the taxpayers’ money to take 
Members of Congress to view such spec- 
tacles as I have described. I raised this 
question for I feel the people who pay 
all the bills have a right to know. The 
answer, as I received it, is that these 
services must come to Congress for funds 
to carry on and that the Members will 
know better what is required after seeing 
what is being done. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
was the 162d anniversary of an historical 
event that took place in Poland by the 
adoption of the Polish National Consti- 
tution, the charter of liberty for the peo- 
ple of Poland. All of Poland’s loyal sons 
whether in the homeland or living be- 
yond its borders celebrate this anniver- 
sary with patriotic pride. 

The Poles have a profound, natural 
love of freedom; to them it is something 
so vital that they fight and die for it 
wherever it is attacked. Our own 
American history honorably records their 
contribution to the independence of our 
country: Pulaski and Kosciusko shall 
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forever remain national heroes of Poland 
and the United States. 

Today, Poland lies behind the Iron 
Curtain and those citizens of Poland be- 
hind that curtain and their friends and 
countrymen on this side of the water 
look to America as among those free na- 
tions who have not forgotten Poland’s 
fate and the history of freedom she rep- 
resents. We in the State of New York 
number proudly among our citizens 
thousands of men and women who were 
born in Poland and many others of di- 
rect Polish descent. We know at first- 
hand what Poland and what freedom 
means to them. 

On this anniversary let us all, as Amer- 
icans, remember the obligation and the 
opportunity that are ours, the oppor- 
tunity and obligation of standing for 
the right of free men and women to re- 
main free and to enjoy that life and lib- 
erty and chance for the pursuit of hap- 
piness that have since 1776 been the bond 
which has held us all together. It is 
those same ideals of freedom to which 
the Polish people still aspire and for 
which they long. 

Let us on this occasion dedicate our- 
selves to a ceaseless effort to help re- 
store freedom where it has beer. lost and 
keep burning brightly the dream of a 
better day for those upon whom for a 
time the darkness of tyranny has de- 
scended. Let us hope and work and 
pray that with our help the people of 
Poland may again enjoy all those bless- 
ings of liberty to which they are so fully 
entitled. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by me, upon the occasion of Polish Con- 
stitution Day, which I helped to cele- 
brate at Bushnell Memorial Hall, Hart- 
ford, on Sunday, May 3: 


By way of paying tribute to that act of 
the Polish Diet made on May 3, 1791, which 
all freemen have since hailed as a land- 
mark in the progress of constitutional govs 
ernment, I wish to review very briefly the 
historical setting of that great event and 
say something of the document itself and 
the significance today of the May constitu- 
tion. 

The constitution was passed by the Polish 
Diet with the support of King Stanislaus 
Augustus. Ignatius Potocki, leader of the 
Patriot Party, was its chief author. The 
constitution received an almost unanimous 
support of the nation, and was the result 
of the growth of a great feeling of national 
unity. The King and the Diet, who had 
often fought each other, worked hand in 
hand under the slogan: “King with the 
nation, the nation with the King.” 

At the time of the passage of the consti- 
tution, Poland found herself in a critical 
position. In 1772, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, had taken away large sections of 
Polish territory in what came to be known as 
the First Partition. Greatly influenced by 
the liberal movements in England, the 
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United States, and France, Poland hoped to 
“raise herself: * * to a condition of inde- 
pendence and security” by strengthening her 
internal structure. 

Among the major provisions of the con- 
stitution were: 

“All power in civil society is derived from 
the will of the people.” Commoners were 
granted rights previously limited to nobles. 
Among these was the right to acquire land, 
the right to become commissioned officers, 
the right to be appointed to the civil service. 

Also provisions were made for commoners 
to be raised to the rank of noble. 

Peasants were given the full protection of 
the laws. Those who were wronged by their 
masters could seek justice in the courts. 

Guaranteed “to all people peace in the 
faith and government protection, and there- 
fore freedom to all rights and religions in the 
Polish lands.“ 

Powers of the government were divided be- 
tween the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. 

A two-chamber legislature was established. 
All legislation was to be approved by the 
legislature before it could become law. 
Deputies became “representatives of the 
whole nation.” 

The King’s powers were restricted in all 
flelds other than the executive. 

The constitution abolished the “liberum 
veto,” a method by which one noble could 
frustrate the will of the majority. 

The constitution abolished the method of 
selection of the King by which foreign mon- 
archs could be foisted upon the Polish 
people. 

Edmund Burke, the great English political 
leader, referred to the May Constitution as 
the “noblest benefit received by any nation 
at any time.” He marveled that such a 
great step toward democracy had been 
taken and not one drop of blood was spilled 
in the process: “Everything was kept in its 
place and order; everything was bettered.” 

Historians have hailed the May constitu- 
tion as one of those rare documents that 
went beyond mere words and trivial con- 
siderations and reached to the heart of the 
most important issues. It was not an imi- 
tation of other constitutions but a national 
document that corrected all the ills that had 
been troubling Poland for centuries. It has 
been called a unique constitution in that 
the framers drew attention to the things in 
it that they felt needed further improve- 
ment. The May constitution was reform in 
the best sense. It did the best that could 
be done at that time and provided the means 
for further progress, 

Aside from its importance as a legal docu- 
ment, the constitution has always had a 
great symbolic significance. In the words of 
its framers, the constitution was passed “free 
fromm shameful commands of foreign violence, 
valuing dearer than life, than personal hap- 
piness, the political existence, the external 
independence and internal freedom of the 
nation.” Thus, exhibiting tremendous cour- 
age, the Polish Diet of 1791 flung this liberal 
document in the faces of European despots, 
knowing full well that the act would not go 
unpunished, 

The retribution was, indeed, swift. In 
1793 the second partition of Poland took 
place. But the idea embodied in the May 
constitution—that Poles would not be ter- 
rorized into submission—kept the people 
united and spiritually free. Just a year 
after the second partition, Kosciuszko led 
an uprising against the invaders. Though 
defeated by the great forces of Russia and 
Prussia, the Poles fought again in 1795, 1830, 
1846, and 1863. An underground movement 
was active throughout the 127 years of occu- 
pation. Polish culture and national life 
fiourishe1 through this period, as children 
were secretly instructed in Polish history and 
language. 

It was the same spirit which produced 
the May constitution that made Poles be the 


first to stand up in arms against Hitler in 
1939. This “valuing dearer than life * * + 
the external independence and internal free- 
dom of the nation” motivated the men and 
women who went underground to fight na- 
zism, who made up the Polish armed forces 
that fought in World War II, and who today 
are opposing communism with all the means 
at their command. Though the Polish peo- 
ple never had a chance to reap the full bene- 
fits of the May constitution, it has served the 
world as a standard in the march of de- 
mocracy. 


The Story of the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12, 1953, freedom loving people of the 
world take note of the 10th anniversary 
of what has come to be known as the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising. 

The story has been told many times, 
but never so well as in the following 
article written by my good friend, Dr. 
Isaac I, Schwarzbart. 

He dedicates the story “to the memory 
of the men and women who fought and 
died in the Warsaw ghetto uprising for 
the honor of their martyred people. 
This story of their epic heroism and su- 
preme sacrifice is reverently dedicated 
on the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of the revolt, 27 Nissan 5713— April 12, 
1953.” 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. It follows: 

The object of this pamphlet is to give a 
brief account of the events and background 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising and to point 
out its meaning and significance for us and 
our posterity. 


THE JEWISH POPULATION OF 
WORLD WAR IT 


There were about 330,000 Jews in Warsaw 
at the time of the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939, or 10 percent of the total 
Jewish population of prewar Poland. In Oc- 
tober 1940, the Germans herded this great 
number of Jews into a ghetto separated from 
the gentile population by walls and barbed 
wire. Later the area of this ghetto was re- 
duced. Until July 1942, the extermination of 
the Jews was carried out by means of in- 
creasingly severe restrictions on food distri- 
bution and decrees barring medical help to 
Jews—an invariable feature of the various 
forms of human destruction introduced by 
the Germans. 

Beginning with the 22d of July 1942, the 
Germans changed the system. Mass deporta- 
tions were organized mainly to concentra- 
tion camps and gas chambers under cover 
of rumors spread by the Germans that the 
deportees were going to labor camps. This 
deportation included not only Jews of Polish 
origin but also tens of thousands of Jews 
from other European countries who were sys- 
tematically deported to Poland and then 
from various places in that country to War- 
saw. At the end of October 1942, as a result 
of this mass deportation, only about 50,000 
Jews remained in Warsaw. Already in Jan- 
uary 1943 the first attempt at a revolt was 
made by the youth of the Warsaw ghetto, 
but this revolt was nipped in the bud. When 
in the spring of 1943 rumors reached the 
Warsaw ghetto that the Germans were pre- 
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paring to deport the remaining forty to fifty 
thousand Jews from Warsaw, the leaders of 
the Jewish underground decided to resort to 
organized resistance against the Germans. 
At that time those remnants were already 
emaciated physically by a long process of 
starvation, but in spite of this it was decided 
to rise up against the oppressor. 


HOW THE REMNANTS OF THE JEWISH POPULA= 
TION IN WARSAW WERE ORGANIZED 


It took a long time before a certain degree 
of voluntary organization was achieved. The 
individualist character of the Polish Jews 
and the spirited party life with all its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages did not facili- 
tate the process of sticking together even 
at such a critical time. But finally some 
form of organization emerged, which was 
as follows: (a) All Zionist groups with all 
national-minded elements were organized 
into a National Committee of Jews in War- 
saw. (b) The Bundist Party, i. e., the anti- 
Zionist Socialist group, constituting quite a 
considerable force, though a minority, or- 
ganized its own committee in accordance 
with its long-standing tradition. (e) A com- 
mittee to coordinate the work of both the 
national committee and the Bundist com- 
mittee (known as the labor committee) was 
established with representatives of both 
groups in it. The coordination applied 
mainly to organizing material help and 
jointly forming contacts with the Polish un- 
derground authorities, as well as fixing the 
time and means of fighting the Germans. 
(d) Out of this political coordination there 
emerged military unity of youth of both 
groups symbolized by a common command. 
This military formation was called the Jew- 
ish Organization of Fighters. It is worth- 
while to give here its Polish name, because 
the initials of the Polish name constituted 
the title under which the organization was 
commonly referred to: Zydowska Organi- 
zacja Bojowa, abbreviated to ZOB. This 
was not only the symbol but the realization 
of the unity. 

In addition, it should be mentioned that 
as far back as in 1942 a Polish relief com- 
mittee was established by the Polish under- 
ground government in Warsaw, with Poles 
and representatives of the Jewish National 
Committee and of the bund serving on this 
relief committee. The purpose of this com- 
mittee was to collect financial means both 
from the Polish Government-in-exile, then in 
London, and from the Jewish organizations 
abroad for the rescue of Jews from the ghetto 
and their removal to the Aryan part of War- 
saw, as well as for some other purposes, and 
to distribute this money to the national 
committee and the labor committee. This 
is a long and very interesting story, but it 
cannot be told within the limits of this 
pamphlet. 

Having given you this cursory account of 
the inner organization of the remnants of 
the Jews in Warsaw, we can now relate that 
it was the coordinating committee and the 
Jewish Organization of Fighters who decided 
in desperation to revolt with the aid of a 
few rifles, a few hand grenades, and “Molotov 
cocktails” as against the tanks, planes, flame 
throwers, and all the other means of destruc- 
tion at the disposal of what was then the 
most powerful armed force in Europe. 


HOW GREAT WAS THE MILITARY HELP GIVEN TO 
THE WARSAW GHETTO FIGHTERS BY THE PO- 
LISH MILITARY UNDERGROUND ORGANIZATION? 


It was negligible, insignificant. The rem- 
nants of the Jewish remnants in the Warsaw 
ghetto following the quelling of the earlier 
uprising sent reports to the Jewish repre- 
sentatives on the National Council of Poland 
in London describing this military help in 
arms as composed of only a few weapons of 
medium size. Whatever else was in posses- 
sion of the Jewish Organization of Fighters 
was produced by the fighters themselves, 
sometimes under the very noses of the Ger- 
mans in the great German war factories 
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where the Jewish workers were used as slave 
laborers. The raw material for these weapons 
was bought by the Jewish underground or- 
ganization from various sources. During the 
ghetto uprising the Polish Socialist Party in 
Warsaw supplied the Jewish Organization of 
Fighters with some weapons. The so-called 
People’s Guard was helpful, too. Only re- 
cently (1951) a voluminous book entitled 
The Secret Army” was published here in 
New York by the commander of the Polish 
Underground Army in Poland, Gen. Tadeusz 
Bor-Komorowski. It is evident from this 
book that the Polish Underground Army pos- 
sessed an immense reserve of various types 
of arms. The desperate cry for more arms 
raised by the Organization of Jewish Fighters 
in an appeal to the Polish population during 
the uprising met with almost no response 
from the Polish Underground Army (popu- 
larly referred to as A. K.). 

It is obvious that whatever the quantity 
of arms at their disposal, the Jewish fighters 
were doomed to be defeated eventually by 
the formidable war machine of the Germans. 
The only thing which could have been 
achieved by the possession of more and par- 
ticularly of heavy arms would have been the 
inflicting of greater losses upon the German 
forces in the ghetto. 


WHAT WAS THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE 
UPRISING? 


The uprising of the Warsaw ghetto was 
defensive rather than offensive in character. 
A defense against what? This needs to be 
explained. In order to give the proper ex- 
planation, a few words must be said about 
the general situation. 

Until the autumn of 1942 the Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto really believed that the de- 
portations were organized by the Germans 
for employment purposes. They had no 
knowledge of the extermination already go- 
ing on in the gas chambers at that time, 
although two of the death camps were situ- 
ated not very far from Warsaw, namely, 
Treblinka northeast, and Majdanek south- 
east, of the capital. The Warsaw ghetto was 


practically cut off from the outside world, 


and the Germans organizec a very efficient 
machinery of information to make the Jews 
in Warsaw believe in the employment pur- 
poses of the deportation. Besides, the two 
other main German torture and death fac- 
tories, Belzec and Oswiecim (Auschwitz) 
were far away from Warsaw. 

But with the mass deportation of Jews 
from Warsaw. which started amid dramatic 
events on July 22, 1942, and ended around 
October 1942, with the removal of over 
330,000 Jews from the city, suspicion that 
something dreadful was happening arose and 
spread rapidly. Under great difficulties spe- 
cial envoys were smuggled out from the 
ghetto to explore the situation, and the 
rumors about the gas chambers in Belzec and 
Treblinka were confirmed. Under the im- 
pact of these gruesome facts the Coordinat- 
ing Committee came into being on October 
20, 1942, and simultaneously the Jewish Or- 
ganization of Fighters was established. The 
remnants of the Jewish population in War- 
saw knew then that their fate was sealed 

_ and they decided to offer resistance. They 
resolved to die with dignity. It is just this 
aspect of their decision which contains the 
element of heroism. A very detailed plan 
of defense was worked out by the general 
staff of the Organization of Jewish Fighters, 
The defense area was divided into many sec- 
tors. Every man and every woman who 
served in the Organization of Jewish 
Fighters was given assignments according to 
plan. With admirable, unprecedented pre- 
cision and Maccabean determination to wage 
the battle to the death, these several thou- 
sand fighters, poorly armed but with a burn- 
ing zeal in their hearts, decided to fight. 
You, who will read these words, must not 
forget that these preparations were made in 
bunkers, in underground passages, in sewers, 
under conditions which only future genera- 


tions will understand fully, when all the 
details of this fight are known not only to 
authors of books but also to Jewish children 
and their children. 

After a 3-month intermission (from mid- 
October 1942 to mid-January 1943) designed 
to lull the remnants of the Jewish popula- 
tion into a false sense of security, the Ger- 
man oppressor considered the time ripe for 
a further installment of extermination. 
This was in January 1943. The Organiza- 
tion o. Jewish Fighters, though not yet fully 
prepared for defense, resorted to armed re- 
sistance. The Germans were surprised. 
After 3 days the resistance was quelled by 
the Germans with many Jewish losses. Again 
a relatively quiet period ensued until March 
1943, when it became known that the Ger- 
mans were about to make a fresh attempt to 
deport the remaining Jews from Warsaw. 
Again the fighters offered resistance. The 
surprise of the Germans was even greater. 
They prepared new plans. A new German 
army commander, Gen, Juergen Stroor en- 
trusted with the task of finishing the job, 
arrived in Warsaw in the middle of April 
1943. The Germans ordered the complete 
evacuation of the ghetto. This order was 
the signal and immediate reason for the up- 
rising. The immense accumulation of suf- 
ferings and martydrom created a burning 
desire to avenge all that the Germans had 
done to our people. 


THE STORY OF THE UPRISING PROPER 


I wish that this story in all its details, 
which cannot be told in this concise booklet, 
were known (as it surely will be one day) 
to every Jewish family in every Jewish com- 
munity the world over. 

In the middle of the night of the 19th of 
April 1948—the first Passover Seder—the up- 
rising started when SS Troopers, Ukraini- 
ans, the Polish Blue Police, and the Lithu- 
anian uniformed auxiliaries, armed with ma- 
chine guns, artillery, and searchlights, in- 
vaded the ghetto in order to raze it com- 
pletely. At once the fighters sprang to arms 
and every one took his battle station. 

This was the beginning. The drama or 
rather the tragic epopee of these remnants 
of the once great Jewish community of 
Warsaw came to an end in the second half 
of the month of May. Then, in the ruins of 
the deserted ghetto tiny groups of shadowy 
human figures clung desparately to their 
miserable life and kept on fighting and har- 
assing the hated enemy until the end of 
September 1943. This last phase of the fight 
amid the rubble was related in a diary writ- 
ten by an escapee, Leon Najbeug. The up- 
rising itself, in its main acts and vast scenes 
of fighting, has been recounted in many 
books, in many songs, in many diaries. When 
the second volume of Dr. E. Ringelblum's 
diaries, discovered in the ruins of the War- 
saw ghetto, is published, more details prob- 
ably will become known. All these books 
should not only become part of our libraries 
but be engraved in the heart and mind of 
every Jew, and particularly of the younger 
generation. They are not. Not yet. 

But here I can only recount the stages of 
this epic fight cursorily and arrange the nar- 
rative according to the sources of its forma- 
tion. 

Isee three main sources from which we can 
derive information as to how this unique, 
heroic struggle developed and progressed un- 
til its culmination in an inferno of volun- 
tary self-annihilation. 

The first source: What the fighters them- 
selves felt about the battle in their desperate 
ery for help and in their j’accuse to the 
world, 

This writer happened to be at that time 
a member of the National Council of the 
Polish Republic—the Polish Parliament in 
exile in London. Not until the 21st of May 
1943 did he receive through secret channels 
of the Polish Government two cables from 
the embattled Jews of Warsaw. The first had 
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been sent as far back as the ninth day of the 
uprising (April 28). The second had been 
sent on the 22d day of the uprising (May 11, 
1943). The third cable, mentioned in the 
message of May 11, never reached the present 
writer. 

Let the ghetto fighters speak for them- 
selves. The first message addressed to me 
read as follows: 

“Today is the ninth day that the ghetto 
fights back. SS and Wehrmacht formations 
are laying siege to the ghetto. Artillery and 
flame throwers are employed and airplanes 
shower high explosives and incendiary bombs 
on 40,000 Jews who still remain in the ghetto. 
The Germans mine and blast blocks of 
houses where the residents put up resistance. 
The ghetto is burning, and smoke covers the 
whole city of Warsaw. Men, women, and 
children who are not burnt alive are being 
murdered en masse. Mouths of drain pipes 
are blocked by German guards. The Jews 
fight back furiously and have killed about 
1,000 of the enemy. They burn factories and 
stores of German war industry. The Polish 
population marvels at the spirit of the Jewish 
defense. The reaction of the Germans is 
that of shame and rage. The Jewish fight- 
ing organization addressed a proclamation to 
the people of Warsaw and the Polish work- 
ers’ parties paid tribute to the fighters of the 
ghetto. Only the power of the United Na- 
tions can offer immediate and active help 
now. On behalf of the millions of Jews 
burned and murdered and buried alive, on 
behalf of those fighting back and all of us 
condemned to die, we call to the whole world, 
It is imperative that the powerful retaliation 
of the United Nations shall fall upon the 
bloodthirsty enemy immediately and not in 
some distant future in a way which will make 
it quite clear what the retaliation is for. 
Our closest allies must at last understand 
the degree of responsibility for such apathy 
in case of an unparalleled crime committed 
by the Nazis against a whole nation of which 
the tragic epilogue is being enacted now. 
The heroic rising without precedent in his- 
tory of the doomed sons of the ghetto should 
at last awaken the world to deeds commensu- 
rate with the gravity of the hour. 

“On behalf of the central committee of 
the Jewish labor movement in Poland: 

“BEREZOWSKI, 

“On behalf of the Jewish National 
Council. 

“BOROWSKI.” 

(These were the pseudonyms of leaders 
known to me by their real name. The real 
name of Berezowski was Dr. Leon Feiner, an 
outstanding leader of the Bund, a former 
Cracow lawyer. He died in Lublin in 1945, 
The real name of Borowski is Dr. Adolf Ber- 
man, & leader of the left Poale Zion, now 
living in Israel. He is a member of the Knes- 
set (Israel Parliament).) 

The second message, that of May 11, 1943, 
read as follows: 

“The heroic resistance of the ghetto of 
Warsaw continues with but a few strongholds 
holding out. The Jewish Fighting Organiza- 
tion shows supreme ability and courage. 
Ing. Klepfisch, who was one of the pillars of 
the armed resistance, a member of the Bund, 
died like a hero. German cruelties are grue- 
some. Many Jews are burnt alive while 
thousands are being shot or taken away to 
camps. Members of the presidency of the 
Jewish communal council were shot. They 
were Lichtenbaum, Wielikowski, Sztoleman, 
Szereszewski, Stanislaw. A few thousands 
remained underground and in the store- 
houses of the ghetto. The storehouses de- 
fenses are being overcome after stiff resist- 
ance. The same goes for the shelters. The 
Germans are shelling and setting on fire 
one block of houses after another. Explo- 
sions and fires everywhere. The ghetto is 
surrounded by police who block drain pipes. 
Those who flee the inferno are caught and 
shot. The Jewish Fighting Organization re- 
mains in the ghetto. While the epic heroism 
is nearing its end and remnants of Jewish 
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centers in the provinces are being completely 
wiped out, the free world, the world of jus- 
tice, remains silent and apathetic. It is 
amazing. This is the third cable within the 
last fortnight. Cable immediately what you 
have done. We expect financial help for the 
remnants who are trying to save themselves. 

“(Signed the same way as the message 
dated April 28, 1943.)” 

I will not elaborate here on all the des- 
perate efforts made in reply to these cables, 
as it is the purpose of this booklet to recount 
mainly the events of the uprising and the 
spirit of the fighters and not our desperate 
endeavors to enlist the help of the outside 
world. 

It may therefore be worthwhile to quote 
here the appeal (mentioned above in the 
message of April 28) which the Jewish Or- 
ganization of Fighters addressed on April 23, 
1943, to the Polish population of Warsaw 
in the Aryan part of the city, as this appeal 
breathes the highest dignity in the midst of 
despair. It is worth noting that this appeal 
was printed not in the ghetto but in the 
Aryan part of Warsaw, the famous Borough 
of Zoliborz. The Coordinating Committee 
had its headquarters in the Aryan section 
and the deputy commander of the Jewish 
fighting forces, Yitzhak Cukierman (Antek), 
served as liaison between the fighting forces 
and a Polish workers’ group, also in the Aryan 
part of Warsaw. 

This memorable appeal read as follows: 

“Poles, citizens, soldiers of liberty. To the 
boom of cannons with which the German 
Army is shattering our houses, the dwellings 
of our mothers, children, and wives; to the 
rattle of machine guns which we have seized 
in the struggle with the cowardly German 
gendarmes and SS men; in the smoke of 
fire and dust and the blood of the massa- 
ered ghetto of Warsaw, we slaves of the ghet- 
to send you our cordial greetings. We know 
that with heartfelt pain and with tears of 
sympathy, with astonishment, fear, and anx- 
iety you await the outcome of the struggle 
which we have been waging for the past few 
days with the cruel invader. Every threshold 
of the ghetto has been and continues to be 
a fortress. All of us may perish in that 
struggle, but surrender we will not. Even 
as you do, we thirst for revenge and retribu- 
tion to our common enemy for all his crimes. 
This is a fight for your freedom and ours. 
For your and our human, social, and national 
honor and dignity. 

“We seek revenge for the crimes of Oswie- 
cim, Treblinka, Belzec, and Majdanek. Long 
live the brotherhood of fighting Poland. 
Long live liberty, Death to the executioners 
and murderers. Long live the life-and- 
death struggle against the invader.” 

The response in words from the Polish 
workers’ sector was very human and gen- 
erous, but the response in deeds insignificant. 
I am tempted to mention in this connection 
that the persistent efforts to induce the 
Polish Government in London to issue an 
order to the Polish people and troops in Po- 
land urging them to help effectively the Jews 
inside the ghetto materialized only after 5 
months of frantic reminders and came 
through on May 18, 1943, as part of a gen- 
eral appeal of the Polish Prime Minister, 
General Wladyslaw Sikorski, to the Polish 
people in Poland. By that time, however, 
the uprising had come to an end, the Jewish 
fighters were already dead, and the bulk of 
the Jewish survivors deported. I recall that 
even some of the Polish Government in Lon- 
don officials expressed indignation at the 
postponement of the appeal from month to 
month, The reason was obvious, The Polish 
Prime Minister was apparently afraid to is- 
sue a special appeal in time, lest it be met 
by the overwhelmingly anti-Semitic Polish 
population with hostile feelings against the 
8 58 Minister and his Government in Lon- 

on. 

To show how the fighters themselves 
looked upon the uprising, I should like to 
quote a few sentences from a report of the 


Jewish National Committee in Warsaw re- 
siding in the Aryan part of the city, dated 
November 15, 1943, and signed by the afore- 
mentioned Dr. Adolf Berman, by the deputy 
commander of the uprising, Yitzhak Cuki- 
erman, now living at Kibbutz Lochamei Hag- 
hettaoth in Galilee, and by D. Kaftor, whose 
real name was David Guzik, a high official of 
the Joint Distribution Committee in War- 
saw (he died in an airplane crash). The 
report which was addressed to me no longer 
mentions the Warsaw ghetto uprising, but 
describes the further stages of extermina- 
tion of the Jewish population in various 
places in the province. I quote: 

“We write to you while the blood of tens 
of thousands of Jewish martyrs is being shed 
again. We in Poland are now going through 
the epilogue of our terrible tragedy. The 
Hitlerite barbarians facing their defeat are 
murdering the few remnants of the Jewish 
population.” 

How characteristic of these our brethren, 
fighting in the hour of Polish Jewry’s death 
agony, that in 1943, when Hitler’s savage 
hordes were at the peak of their victorious 
advance, they still believed in Hitler’s defeat. 
And they went on to write in their report: 

“Your cables and letters give us the only 
few moments of joy amidst our thorny life. 
They make us feel that we are not isolated. 
Your letters dispatched on July 21 * * + 
have all been received. We have also 
received your cables of September 27 and Oc- 
tober 4, 1943. Let us know what are the con- 
crete aims and what are the chances of suc- 
cess of the Stockholm action in behalf of the 
children. Is it a matter of exchange? A 
small number of the Jewish children are still 
alive; save them, at the last minute, from 
death which is otherwise inescapable.” 

This was the spirit of grandeur which 
permeated the thoughts and concerns of 
those who themselves were certain of their 
approaching doom. 

And the report concludes with the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“The Jewish Fighter Organization in Poland 
sends militant greetings to all Jewish soldiers 
who are fighting on all fronts throughout the 
world for liberation from Hitlerism and 
fascism.” 

Bear in mind that this message of encour- 
agement was sent by tormented remnants of 
our brothers in Warsaw 6 months after the 
uprising had been crushed amidst indescrib- 
able sufferings and vain sacrifices. 

Another lengthy report arrived in London 
in August 1944. It was dated May 24, 1944, 
and was addressed to me, to Eng. Anselm 
Reiss, now a member of the Israel executive 
branch of the World Jewish Congress, and to 
Dr. Arieh Tartakower, now chairman of that 
branch. The report was signed by five mem- 
bers of the Jewish National Committee. It 
read in part: 

“DEAR FRIENDS: We received your letters of 
of February 15, 17, and 18, as well as the 
cables from Anselm of March 6 and 22. We 
read them with enormous interest. We see 
that you are doing everything in your power 
to help us and to facilitate the rescue of 
those who escaped the bloodbath. There are 
no thanks for your endeavors and toils that 
would be adequate. We express our feelings 
of deep gratitude to you and to all active 
Jewish leaders throughout the world who 
are taking part in the rescue work. Convey 
to them this, at least, that we appreciate 
their great work and that it is due to them 
that we are able to continue our extensive 
activities. 

“The anniversary of the Battle of the War- 
saw Ghetto was a great day for all of us who 
took part in the struggle or were witnesses 
of it. Echoes of the magnificent demonstra- 
tions and anniversary commemorations in 
Palestine, in the United States, and in Great 
Britain penetrated to us. They moved us 
deeply. The anniversary was also marked 
in Poland. 

“Some days ago, on May 10, 1944, a group 
of fighters who survived the battle celebrated 
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another anniversary. The first anniversary 
of their rescue. On that day a year ago 
members of the Jewish fighting organization 
in the Aryan quarter by 2 sorties snatched 
from the jaws of death 80 of their comrades, 
still in the ruins of the ghetto. These were 
indeed daring feats. The fighters who had 
already accomplished their task were con- 
ducted through sewage canals—a night- 
marish journey—and brought to the surface 
in the Aryan quarter in broad daylight— 
almost under the eyes of German gendarmes, 
police, and onlookers. They were placed 
under an armed escort of Jewish fighters into 
lorries and driven through almost the whole 
of Warsaw. 

“At present, despite our partial immobili- 
zation, we are working the same as before the 
police hauls. We move about in disguise. 
We are tightrope dancers over an abyss, 
treading day and night along the borderline 
between life and death. Each day of our 
work is a miracle but the work does not cease. 
On the contrary, it even increases and this 
is the only thing that matters. 

“We enclose herewith letters destined for 
various parties and organizations, reports 
about the battles in the ghetto of Warsaw, 
impressions, lists of prominent men who 
were murdered and some poems written by 
Jewish and Polish poets dedicated to the 
martyrdom and battles of Polish Jewry. 

“Cable to us more frequently. Send us 
letters more often. Every communication 
from you inspires us with renewed courage 
for the struggle and strengthens our faith 
for further endurance. Inform us in detail 
about the situation in Palestine.” 

Such was the spirit of the warriors of the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising. Such was the 
spirit which they hoped would be engraved 
in the memory of the Jewish people and 
handed down from generation to generation, 

Will this be done? 

The reply is up to you, Jewish youth. 

The second source from which we may gain 
an idea of the heroic spirit and sacrifices of 
the fighters of the Warsaw ghetto is the voice 
of a bloodthirsty beast in human form, the 
above-mentioned General Stroop, who was 
in command of the annihilation of men, 
women and children whose only guilt was 
that they were Jews. With the deepest re- 
luctance I am going to quote a few passages 
from the day-by-day reports of this general 
to his superiors about the progress of the 
work of destruction. I am doing it only in 
order to show that even this beast in human 
form was impelled to respect and to fear the 
handful of Jewish fighters: 

“The Jewish and Polish banners were hoist- 
ed on top of a concrete building as a chal- 
lenge to us.” 

And later on: 

“I realized that the original plan had no 
prospect ot success unless the armament fac- 
tories and other enterprises of military im- 
portance scattered throughout the ghetto 
were liquidated.” 

The powerful general was compelled to 
change his strategy when confronted with 
the resistance of the Jewish fighters. 

“Over and over again [the general reports] 
new battle groups consisting of 20 to 30 or 
more Jewish youths, 18 to 25 years of ago, 
together with an appropriate number of 
women, kindled new resistance. The women 
belonging to the battle group were equipped 
in the same way as the men. They had 
pistols or hand grenades concealed in their 
bloomers up to the last moment to use 
against the men of the Waffen-SS, Police 
or Wehrmacht, Over and over again we have 
observed that Jews and bandits, despite the 
danger of being roasted alive, prefer to re- 
turn to the flames rather than risk falling 
into our hands.” 

These are the words of a man belonging to 
the “master race.” 

“Not a single Jew [Stroop reported at the 
end of the uprising] gave himself up 
voluntarily.” 
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And at the very end, the general of the 
mightiest European army reported trium- 
phantly: 

“There is no more any inhabited Jewish 
quarter in Warsaw.” 

Much to his chagrin, the general of the 
army of slaughterers of civilian population 
was forced to bear witness to the unparal- 
leled courage of the heroes of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising, though he called them 
bandits. 

Will we, the Jewish people, deny them our 
homage and reverence or will we remember 
their sacrifice in a way that the memory of 
the uprising shall be engraved in the hearts 
of cur youth forever? 

There is a third source which can now 
enhance our knowledge and understanding 
of the development and real significance of 
the Warsaw ghetto uprising. It is the grow- 
ing body of literature on the subject. 

I am unable to list in this short brochure 
the vast number of sources on the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. To afford some idea of the 
enormous literature on this epic drama I will 
give the floor to a man who has devoted 
years of study and research to this subject 
in addition to his own experience in Poland 
during the catastrophe. I have in mind the 
historian, Dr. Philip Friedman, now director 
of the Jewish Teachers Seminary in New 
York, 

In the Jewish Book Annual, volume II, 
5713 (1952-53), Dr, Friedman contributes a 
paper entitled “The Bibliography of the 
Warsaw Ghetto.” (A reprint of this paper 
has been published by the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, 145 East 32d Street, New 
York, N. Y.) In the course of it he writes: 

“The literature on the catastrophe of Eu- 
r-pean Jewry during the Nazi regime has 
reached already a veritable multitude of 
books, pamphlets, and articles. This abun- 
dance is per se a sign of the deep concern 
in and the strong impact of the tragedy. 
This writer has been engaged for years in 
the task of collecting a bibliography of ma- 
terial on the Jewish catastrophe in 1939-45 
and his collection amounts to about 17,000 
items. From these about 6,000 can be geo- 
graphically classified as bearing on various 
European and extra-European countries 
while the rest of the Churban-literature 
can be described as dealing with various 
subjects and aspects of the catastrophe, 
independent of the geographic location. 
From the 6,000 geographical entries bearing 
upon various countries, 2,840 are dedicated 
to the tragedy of Polish Jewry, and of these 
about 740 refer to the life and struggle of 
Warsaw Jewry. If popular interest can be 
measured by the number of publications, the 
happenings in the Warsaw ghetto and its 
heroic struggle, beginning on April 19, 1943, 
have proved of enormous concern beyond 
doubt. From the 740 bibliographical en- 
tries about Warsaw more than 100 are books, 
the rest are pamphlets or essays, treatises, 
articles, poems, short stories, etc., published 
in various periodicals, anthologies, memorial 
books, annuals all over the world. Most 
of this literature is in Polish, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew but some publications in German, 
English, French, and a few in Italian and 
Spanish have also been listed.” 

Then follows a list of about 80 of the more 
important publications on this subject— 
books, documents, and essays. 

This bibliography brings the literature on 
the subject almost up to May 1952, and since 
then many new items have been added. I 
think that the publications of the Federa- 
tion of Polish Jews in Argentina already 
numbering nearly 90 books, with many of 
them devoted to the tragic story of the de- 
struction of European Jewry, deserve special 
mention as a source of information on the 
nature and scope of our catastrophe. These 
books are published in Yiddish, 

Innumerable articles spread over the mul- 
tilingual Jewish press throughout the world, 


many of them containing not only impres- 
sions and opinions but also documentary 
evidence, contain a wealth of information 
which should not be overlooked. 

To conclude: There is information avail- 
able to an extent which could hardly be 
expected so soon after these events. 

What is lacking is a knowledge of this ma- 
terial among wide circles of our people, par- 
ticularly among the young. Also lacking is 
a monumental work affording a complete 
picture of the magnitude of our catastrophe 
with the Warsaw ghetto uprising in the 
center. I am sure this work will be forth- 
coming if the present information on the 
Jewish disaster becomes a vital concern of 
our young generation. 


NAMES OF SOME OF THE FIGHTERS AS SYMBOLIC 
OF A HEROIC GENERATION 


The top leadership of our intelligentsia in 
the vast area of Europe dominated by Hitler’s 
army was cruelly rooted out and destroyed 
with the clear purpose of depriving our 
people of such leaders. We should not for a 
moment forget that the aim of Hitlerite 
Germany as adopted even before the war at 
a conference in Hamburg, was the complete 
destruction of our people. This destruction 
of our intelligentsia had already made hor- 
rible progress in Poland, too, at the time 
when the remnants of the Jews in Warsaw 
rose in revolt. The spiritual leaders of our 
Polish brothers of all schools of thought, 
ranging from the ultra-orthodox to the lead- 
ers of the radical labor movement had al- 
ready been murdered except for those who 
had found refuge in some countries, par- 
ticularly in Eretz Israel. In the report sent 
by the Jewish National Committee of Warsaw 
to me on May 24, 1944, a list of murdered 
rabbis, scholars, artists, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, writers, journalists, editors, 
teachers, and social workers was given. 

When I run through this list again today, 
the magnitude of these losses makes it clear 
to me why the Warsaw ghetto uprising had 
no outstanding leaders of the older gen- 
eration. The reason is obvious: they were 
all dead, having been murdered by the 
Germans. 

This is why I am now going to mention 
the names of a few of the fighters, who 
measured up to their great leadership duties 
and responsibilities. Thank God that this 
younger generation listened to the call of 
duty and proved equal to it. 

As I said, these few names are symbolic. 

First of all, the young commander in chief 
of the uprising, Mordechai Anielewicz. He 
was born in Warsaw in 1919 of a poor family 
of workers. He attended the Jewish high 
school Laor (meaning toward the light) in 
Warsaw. In his early youth he was close to 
the Revisionist group Bethar, but later he 
joined the Hashomer Hatzair. Upon the out- 
break of the war, in 1939, he undertook vari- 
ous missions in behalf of Jewish youth. At 
the beginning of 1942 he explored the situa- 
tion in Silesia on behalf of the Jewish under- 
ground movement. In January 1943 he was 
in command of the first active resistance in 
Warsaw, as mentioned above. He took over 
the command of the uprising in April of that 
year. On the 23d of April he wrote to his 
deputy, Yitzhak Cukierman: “My life dream 
is fulfilled. The Jewish self-defense inside 
the ghetto is a fact. The Jewish armed re- 
sistance is established. I have witnessed the 
heroic battles waged by the Jewish fighters.” 

On May 8, 1943, he, together with four of 
his comrades, among them a girl, Mira 
Fuchrer, were working at the office of the 
general staff, which was in a bunker. The 
Germans blocked all the exits from the 
bunker and started throwing hand grenades 
into the headquarters. Mordechai Aniele- 
wicz fell in action, together with nearly 80 
fighters, part of whom committed suicide in 
order not to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
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A monument to Mordechai Anielewicz has 
been erected in Israel, in the Kibbutz Yad 
Mordechai situated at the entrance to the 
Negev. 

Michal Klepfish. Born in 1913 of a Chas- 
sidic, rabbinnical family.. In time he joined 
the bund movement. At the outbreak of 
the war he worked as an engineer in the 
area of the Don Basin in Russia. Later he 
returned to Poland. He escaped from a train 
which was taking him to the gas chamber in 
Treblinka. On the 2d day of the uprising 
he fell in action as the commander of a sec- 
tor. He was one of the bravest fighters in 
the Warsaw revolt. 

Aron Liebeskind (Dolek). Born near Cra- 
cow in 1912 of an orthodox family. He 
joined the General Zionist youth group, 
Akiba. During the war he led nearly 30 
sabotage actions against the Germans, in- 
cluding a daring attack upon German officers 
in the center of Cracow. 

Yitzhak Goldstein. Born in 1916 in So- 
kolki, near Bialystok. He became an en- 
thusiastic leader of the Hanoar Hazioni 
movement and served on its Executive. He 
acquired his military training in the Polish 
Army and he used it skillfully for the Jewish 
resistance during the German occupation. 
He was killed in action in the defense of a 
bunker during the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. 

Tosia Altman. Born in 1918 of a wealthy 
family in the city of Wloclawek. She at- 
tended a Hebrew high school and joined the 
Hashomer Hatzair movement. During the 
uprising she was one of 14 who after being 
wounded in a severe fight were carried 
through underground tunnels and sewers to 
the Aryan part of Warsaw. Polish police 
turned her over to the German Gestapo. In 
the hospital she was denied any help, even 
water. She died of exhaustion due to her 
wounds. 

Eliezer Geller. Born in Opoczno in 1919. 
At the age of 15 he became a member of 
Gordonia. He was one of those who inspired 
his comrades to action, one of the dreamers 
of Zion. In January, 1943, he wrote in one 
of his letters: “I am continuing my love 
game with death and I think I shall marry 
it.“ Geller undertook several extremely 
dangerous missions under the Aryan name 
of Eugenjusz Kowalski. One of his letters 
reached Geneva and Eretz Israel. He wrote: 
“Ami (my people) is dangerously ill, its 
hours are numbered.” It was Joseph Sprin- 
zak, the present Speaker of the Israel Parlia- 
ment, who in 1942 read at Kfar Witkin one of 
the famous letters of Geller, letters of in- 
describable love and concern for the Jewish 
people. The most dangerous tasks were as- 
signed to him. In the summer of 1943, he 
unbelievable as it may sound—undertook a 
special mission to Bergen Belsen, into the 
very teeth of the murderous oppressor, from 
which, however, he never returned and no 
trace of him has ever been found. 

Shlomo Alterman. Born in Zelichow near 
Warsaw in 1919. He joined Freiheit, the 
youth movement of the Poale Zion Right, 
and became one of its most active members. 
In the Warsaw Ghetto he enlisted in the re- 
sistance movement, as a member of the fight- 
ing group called Dror. He fought courage- 
ously during the whole revolt and was among 
the very few who escaped at the end of the 
uprising through the sewers to the Aryan 
part of Warsaw, but in the summer of that 
year he gave his life for the Jewish people 
while fighting together with a partisan group 
in the woods near the city of Lomza. 

Rubin Rosenberg: Born in Suchowole, near 
Bialystok in 1921, of a very rich Chassidic 
family. He attended the Tarbuth elementary 
school, and joined the Hechalutz movement. 
During the war he became the editor of a 
bulletin which circulated among the entire 
Jewish underground movement in Poland, 
and wrote it after listening to a secret radio 
from abroad. During the uprising he was in 
charge of the distribution of rifles to the sol- 
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diers. Armed with two revolvers he fell dur- 
ing an attack upon the Germans while trying 
to break through the ghetto wall. He 
was 22. 

Rifkah Glanz: Born in Konin near Poznan 
in 1915 and since her early youth a member 
of the youth organization Freiheit. At a 
very early age she became a member of Kib- 
butz Borochov in Lodz. Before the outbreak 
of the war she enrolled in a naval-training 
course in the Polish port of Gdynia in order 
to prepare herself for navy service in Eretz 
Israel. When Gdynia was seized by the Ger- 
mans she remained there together with three 
mates, escaping afterward to Lodz. Later on 
she led the armed Jewish underground re- 
sistance in Czestochowa. She had the cour- 
age to smuggle herself into the ruins of the 
Warsaw ghetto after the end of the revolt in 
order to get arms for resistance in other 
places. On June 26, 1943, Rifkah Glanz led a 
group of 40 fighters who tried to force their 
way out of the Warsaw ghetto through the 
German blockade of what still remained of it. 
All 40, with Rifkah Glanz at their head, died 
in action. 

Leib Grusalz: Born in Warsaw of a Chas- 
sidic family. His father was a very pious 
Jew. At a very early age Leib joined the 
Bundist youth group Zukunft. Though in 
very feeble health he enlisted in a fighting 
organization and even took over the com- 
mand of a Bundist combatant unit in the 
center of the ghetto. He died in action while 
defending his bunker, 

Leib Botblat: Born in Warsaw in 1918, the 
only son of an assimilationist family. He at- 
tended a Christian school. Then he joined 
the Zionist youth group Akiba. During the 
uprising he fought on the central sector of 
the ghetto. He brought his adored mother 
to the bunker. When, after a hard fight the 
bunker was seized by the Germans, he shot 
his mother to death so that she might be 
spared torture at the hands of the Germans, 
then he shot himself. He was then 24, a 
born commander. 

There are hundreds and thousands more 
who fell in action. My aim here was to 
give only a few shining examples. 

Youth organizations of all Zionist groups 
took a very active part in the uprising, con- 
stituting its backbone. Among them were 
the Hechalutz, Hashomer Hatzair, Freiheit 
of the Mapai, Dror, Hanoar Hazioni and 
Akiba of the General Zionists, Poale Zion 
Left, Brith Trumpeldor of the Revisionists, 
as well as Zionist Orthodox Youth. These 
groups, according to the reports of the Jew- 
ish National Council of the Underground 
Movement, formed the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Jewish fighting units. The 
Bundist youth was very active, too. In addi- 
tion, unorganized Jewish youth participated 
in the uprising. The claim that this was 
a really united front of Jewish groups is fully 
justified. 

THE UPRISING AND POLISH JEWRY. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising was not the 
only case of active resistance against the 
Germans in Poland. Armed Jewish resist- 
ance took place in spite of its utter hope- 
lessness in Treblinka, Sobibor, Bialystok, 
Wilno, Czestochowa, Cracow, and several 
other places. The German plan was care- 
fully organized and executed from start to 
finish. At the time of the outbreak of World 
War II Polish Jewry constituted the largest 
Jewish community in Europe. Out of every 
hundred Jews in Europe 35 lived in Poland, 
In hundreds of cities and villages in Po- 
land the Jews had lived, labored, and cre- 
ated for centuries. In every field of Jewish 
culture Polish Jewry had enriched the spirit- 
ual treasures of our people. 

The German plan to destroy this great 
Jewry was simple: First, to establish ghettos 
and cut the Jewish communities off from 
the Poles and the outside world. Then to 


deceive the Jews by holding out to them 
hope of work. Then to liquidate some of 
the smaller ghettos. Next starvation was 
organized and disease fostered. Afterwards, 
masses of Jews were herded together in a 
limited number of places, some 60 in all. 
Then concentration camps of torture and gas 
chambers were established, and the cam- 
paign of organized mass murder launched. 
From various ghettos Jews were driven to 
these gas chambers but simultaneously many 
of them were herded into Warsaw to show 
the outside world that the Germans were 
supporting Jewish life in a great concen- 
trated community in the capital. Having 
done this, the great deportation from War- 
saw began in July 1942, and when it was com- 
pleted in the gas chambers, only a few hun- 
dred thousand Jews were left in Poland out 
of a prewar Jewish population of three and 
a half million, with only about 40,000-50,000 
in Warsaw. And then the great uprising 
occurred, This revolt thus symbolizes not 
only the resistance of the Jews of Warsaw 
but the martyrdom of the whole of Polish 
Jewry. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising became a na- 
tional cry of despair and at the same time 
the hignest affirmation of the spirit of re- 
sistance and unbroken faith in the dignity 
and noble heritage of our people, so shin- 
ingly manifested by the Polish Jewry. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING AND EUROPEAN 
JEWRY 


Were the Warsaw ghetto uprising an ex- 
pression only of the martyrdom of Polish 
Jewry, this alone would suffice to make it 
one of the sublimest deeds in our long and 
tragic history, But the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising was even more than that. This heroic 
event must be regarded from the viewpoint 
of the destruction of 6 million Jews, 

Considerable parts of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Europe—hundreds of thousands of 
Jews from Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Nor- 
way—were systematically deported to Poland 
in order to make the task of mass murder 
technically easier for the German master 
race. There is no doubt that large segments 
of these Jewish communities had to share 
the fate of the Polish Jews, thus corroborat- 
ing in death the truth of the community of 
fate which always binds us together in time 
of affliction. Another great area of extermi- 
nation was east of Poland where the Germans 
murdered hundreds of thousands of Jews in 
the Ukraine, Russia, and Rumania, on their 
march to Stalingrad and during their retreat 
from there. The overwhelming majority of 
the 6 million victims, however, were mur- 
dered in the death camps in Poland and 
their ashes scattered over the fields and in 
the forests of that country, which thus be- 
came one vast Jewish cemetery without even 
individual graves. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising was thus a 
fight for the dignity not only of Polish Jewry 
but of all those Jewish communities whose 
members were carried off to Poland by the 
German murderers. 

But there is another reason why we and 
and future generations should take pride in 
this revolt. In no country occupied by the 
Germans during World War II save Poland 
did Jews engage in active resistance under 
the Jewish flag. They participated in the 
underground movements of their respective 
countries, particularly in France, but in War- 
saw they embarked upon a unique venture 
for the honor and dignity of the whole Jewish 
people. It is the hangman—General Stroop— 
who, as we have seen, complains in his re- 
port about the Jewish flag fluttering together 
with the Polish flag on the roof of a de- 
molished building, hoisted there by the reb- 
els, When we bear in mind the appalling 
conditions in which the idea of that resist- 
ance was born, when we read the appeals, 
the reports, and the songs of these fighters, 
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we feel that they were aware that they were 
fighting not only for their own dignity or 
that of Polish Jewry, but for the dignity of 
the whole Jewish people, truly al kiddush 
ha’am ve'al kiddush ha’Shem. Hence, the 
revolt should become the external heritage 
of the Jewish people, as it was planned and 
executed in behalf of the Jewish people. 

In the concentration camps, in the ghettos, 
and also in Warsaw there were a number of 
Jewish traitors to the Jewish cause, but they 
were only a handful in comparison with the 
millions of those who remained loyal to the 
Jewish people and to its heritage. There 
were a number of cowards and opportunists, 
but they were a small minority compared 
with those who were courageous and self- 
sacrificing. There were those who lost faith 
under pressure of the unspeakable, unparal- 
lelled torments, but the number of those for 
whom the tallith turned into a coat of mail, 
for whom the Shema Israel, the Hatikvah, 
the Techezakna, the Shevuah turned into 
songs of unbroken trust in God and hope 
for final victory for our people while they 
were marching into the gas chambers or to 
the fighting front of the uprisings—the num- 
ber of all those was a thousandfold greater. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising was the su- 
preme expression of our people’s eternal be- 
lief in justice and humanity. 


WHAT WILL THEREFORE BE THE PLACE OF THE 
WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING IN JEWISH HiS- 
TORY? 

I think it is only fair to ask ourselves this 
question. As time elapses, the memory of 
this, one of the most tragic periods in our 
history does not fade, but increases in 
strength and glory in my heart and soul. 

I ask myself: Will this uprising become an 
eternal source of national pride in our his- 
tory? I think it will. But the eternal mean- 
ing and purpose of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising will be realized only if the Jewish peo- 
ple, and particularly the coming generations, 
feel and understand that the spirit which 
animated the fighters of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising is an integral, inseparable part of 
the eternal spirit which keeps our people 
alive and active, creative, and optimistic 
despite all disillusionment and ever recur- 
ring suffering. 

Whether this is going to happen, whether 
the memories of this uprising will really be 
engraved in our hearts forever, is a ques- 
tion that can only be answered by posterity. 

But to make sure that it will be a positive 
reply, we of the present generation must not 
only not forget but teach our children in the 
home and in the school the deeper meaning 
of this revolt. It is part and parcel of the 
spirit of the Maccabees, of the fighters of 
Massada, of the generations who died in the 
Middle Ages for the sake of our faith and 
religion, as well as centuries later for true 
humanity and morality in the relations be- 
tween men and nations, 


“Justice for all they've suffered throughout 
generations 

So that my heaven and throne shall shake 
to their foundations.” 


Chaim Nachman Bialik, our great Hebrew 
poet, exclaimed in anger and despair in his 
immortal Al Hashechitah (The Massacre) 
after the slaughter of our brethren in 
Kishinev in 1903. 

In Kishinev, 45 Jews were slain and 86 
severely wounded. 

In the Warsaw ghetto uprising thousands 
fell in a desperate battle, with our national 
banner proudly borne aloft. 

And in Europe 6 million of our brethren 
were murdered—more than a million chil- 
dren among them. 


“Justice for all they’ve suffered throughout 
generations 

So that my heaven and throne shall shake 
to their foundations.” 
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Place of Holland in the European Defense 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dutch Don’t Mind Sacrifices, 
but Insist They Must Pay Off,” written 
by Crosby S. Noyes, and published in the 
‘Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is NATO Worta It?—Dutcn Don’t MIND 
SACRIFICES, BUT INSIST THEY Must PAY 
OFF—HOLLAND Is Great CHAMPION OF EDC, 
AND FOR Her SIZE, SHE’s A VALUABLE ALLY 

{By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Tue Hacve—When flood waters ripped 
through Holland’s sea dikes last winter, 
spreading death and devastation over hun- 
dreds of square miles, the free world re- 
sponded quickly to heip an ally in trouble. 

To many persons—whether they happened 
to be Dutch or not—it was an impressive 
demonstration of the will and the capability 
of Western Europe to organize its resources 
and manpower to cope with calamity. It 
made little difference that the invasion was 
by the sea rather than by paratroopers. 
There was an enemy to be fought—a line to 
be held. There was the need for an organ- 
ized command, plenty of material, plenty of 
endurance. Also, there was danger. 

The lesson of cooperation taught during 
those tragic days was not lost on the free 
nations of Europe. Most particularly, it was 
not lost on the people of Holland. 

Over the years, the Dutch have earned 
themselves a well-deserved reputation for 
skepticism and hard-headedness. Trans- 
lated into the American folklore, their atti- 
tude might best be described as Missourian. 
They like to be shown. They were shown 
last winter. 


DUTCH ARMY ON TOES 


Among other things they were shown that 
their own armed forces had the makings of 
an effective fighting machine. Within a 
couple of hours of the time the nationwide 
alarm was sounded, new Dutch Army equip- 
ment was rolling south toward the disaster 
area. While engineers mapped the cam- 
paign, the dikes swarmed with brown-clad 
troops. They fought the battle of the sand- 
bags, directed the retreats, performed the 
rescues. Air force planes scoured the flooded 
lowlands, dropping food and medical sup- 
plies to marooned villagers. For days, until 
outside help arrived, the Dutch military sup- 
plied the only organized and disciplined re- 
sistance to Holland’s oldest enemy. 

A Dutchman summed up his reaction this 
Way: “You can read all the stories in the 
papers. You can listen to all the speeches 
about the fine new army we are building. 
But until something happens, and they are 
suddenly there working, you don’t really 
believe it.” 

So far as the military was concerned, the 
Dutch had good reason to be skeptical. Until 
recently, since the days of Napoleon, they 
hadn’t had a fighting force worthy of the 
name. In World War I the Dutch sat out a 
profitable neutrality. They made no secret 
of their hope of repeating the stunt in 
1940—right up to the moment when Hitler’s 
dive bombers woke them from their dreams 
to face the harsh facts of modern war. 


ALERTNESS IS WATCHWORD 


Since then, be it said, there have been few 
nations in Western Europe more alert to 
their own danger, more determined to pro- 
tect themselves, quicker to throw their 
weight behind all measures designec to 
strengthen collective security. 

Our military observers, whose job in Hol- 
land is to supervise the contribution of the 
United States to the Dutch rearmament ef- 
fort, were not surprised by the fine per- 
formance of the Dutch Army in the recent 
flood disaster. 

Since 1950 they had watched the military 
grow from a handful of men, worn-out ma- 
chines, and antique administrative meth- 
ods—grow into a modern force of 114,000. 
They had looked in on the training programs, 
saw the handling and maintenance of new 
weapons, noted the steady rise of perform- 
ance and morale. Their verdict: Given good 
equipment and leadership, the Dutchman 
can hold his own against any soldier in 
Europe. 

To be sure, Holland is not, and certainly 
never will be, in a position to make a really 
powerful contribution to the defense of 
Western Europe. She still has a long way to 
go before she can put her allotted mobiliza- 
tion in the field—a force of 300,000 men, in- 
cluding 3 divisions, a 400-plane air force, 
and sizable naval units. There are problems 
of leadership still to be overcome. The pres- 
ent Dutch chief of staff was a captain in 
1948. And there are grave shortages in com- 
munications and supply. 


DEFICIENCIES DIMINISHING 


Many of these deficiencies are being cor- 
rected by the increasing flow of equipment 
to Holland under the mutual defense assist- 
ance program. Much more is being done by 
the Dutch themselves, who are spending 28 
percent of their national budget—about $400 
million a year—on a 4-year rearmament 
program. 

It is extremely difficult to make compari- 
sons between the military efforts of different 
NATO countries. Figures showing actual 
strength, degree of readiness, amounts of 
equipment, are kept secret—partly for secu- 
rity reasons, and partly to minimize the 
tendency to keep down with the Joneses. 
But if the enthusiasm of informed sources 
can be accepted as a reliable barometer, the 
Dutch are at the very least pulling their 
weight in the NATO boat. 

Considering the almost complete disrup- 
tion that the war caused here, this is a 
tribute to the Dutch character and remark- 
able stability of Dutch government. As re- 
gards their political habits, the Dutch stand 
in striking contrast to their Latin neighbors. 
Conservatism here has reached the point 
where the shift of a single seat in the 500- 
man Parliament has been described as a land- 
slide. This conservatism is reflected in the 
policies adopted by the present coalition 
government of Catholics and Socialists, 
aimed at reestablishing the economy, curb- 
ing inflation, and putting Holland back on 
a basis of international solvency. 


UNITED STATES HELP IS VITAL 


The accomplishments of these aims also 
is a tribute to the effectiveness of the Ameri- 
can aid program setup under the Marshall 
plan in 1948. Without the support repre- 
sented in about 81 billion in aid through this 
year, Holland could not have rebuilt her 
productive plant so quickly and certainly 
would not be making her present contribu- 
tion to the strength of NATO. 

As it is, production in the Netherlands 
averages about 50 percent above its prewar 
level—fully 3 times as high as it was at the 
war's end. The danger of inflation has been 
met by high taxes and by voluntary wage 
cuts for all workers. The national budget 
has been brought into balance. Foreign ex- 
change reserves have reached a safe work- 
ing level and room has been made for the 
stepped-up defense program, 
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Considering the facts, MSA officials de- 
cided last winter that the objectives of the 
dollar-aid program had been reached. They 
suggested that the Dutch might be able to re- 
linquish further direct support after June 1. 

Admittedly the economy was still shaky. 
Any nation whose industry relies almost en- 
tirely on foreign imports is vulnerable to 
shifts in world economic conditions. But, 
barring accidents, it seemed as though Hol- 
land wa one country in Europe that was 
able to stand on its own economic feet. 

Surprisingly enough, the flood disaster did 
not change the picture. Despite tremendous 
losses in housing and livestock, there is no 
indication today that new grants will be 
sought. The Dutch Government was un- 
willing even to use counterpart money of- 
fered by American authorities for flood re- 
lief. High as the cost of reclaiming and 
rebuilding will be, there is confidence that 
it can be met with a combination of govern- 
ment funds and private gifts. 

Unfortunately for the Dutch, however, 
there is no question of sitting back and 
enjoying a serene economic future. It hap- 
pens that Holland is the most densely popu- 
lated country in the world—wit the most 
rapidly expanding population in Europe. Al- 
lowing for emigration of 20,000 people a year, 
planners figure that new jobs must still be 
found for an average of 50,000 people each 
year over the next 15 years. 


INVESTMENT MONEY NEEDED 


This means just one thing: If Holland is 
to escape disastrous unemployment and de- 
pression, the industrial plant must be rapid- 
ly expanded. And that calls for the scarcest 
commodity in Europe today—investment 
money. 

In the past, American dollars have taken 
the edge off the problem. Future programs 
of technical assistance will help—above all, 
the American orders placed in Holland under 
the offshore procurement program. The 
Dutch Government, fully alert to the danger, 
is making every effort to attract foreign in- 
vestment, and is spending heavily on its own 
hook. 

But more than most countries of Europe, 
Holland is aware that the long-term problem 
cannot be solved within her own restricted 
national economy. It is this awareness 
which gives her a lively appreciation of the 
advantages of wider European unity. 

Recognizing the paramount need for mili- 
tary security against the threat of Russian 
aggression, Holland has signed up as a mem- 
ber of the European Defense Community. 

The treaty was submitted to the Dutch 
Parliament last winter and will be ratified 
as soon as the major powers settle their dif- 
ferences. And from the outset, Holland has 
been among the most conspicuous boosters 
of the coal-steel community. 


ALL FOR COOPERATION 


So far as the Dutch are concerned, no 
sacrifice of national sovereignty for the 
sake of cooperation effort is too great. They 
make just one condition: That the idea be 
workable and practical. Commenting recent- 
ly on the need for closer European integra- 
tion in the economic and political fields, the 
Dutch Foreign Minister added a character- 
istic word of warning. 

“Uniting Europe,” he said, “is not a mat- 
ter of even the most solemnly signed treaties. 
It is a matter of developing the senses of 
community among Europeans * * * 

“This sense of community can only be de- 
veloped by integrating Europeans’ interests 
step by step. Nobody can tell how much 
this development can be speeded up, nor to 
what intensity of integration it will ulti- 
mately lead. 

“But it cannot be done by creating politi- 
cal structures that in no way correspond to 
the existing sense of unity in Europe. The 
unity of Europe will have to grow. Some 
people fear that the growing process will be 
too slow to avoid disaster. I do not share 
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such fears, provided that the race against 
time is won in the military field. 

“What I do fear is the building, like on 
the stage, of a political facade with no house 
behind it.“ 

To achieve a brave new European world, 
the people of Holland are willing to sur- 
render many trappings of nationality. But 
their hardheaded Dutch skepticism, it 
seems, will not be one of them. 


Let Us Not Alienate Venezuela 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a letter from 
Mr. George Leary, president of the elec- 
toral colleges of the United States, and 
a constituent of mine who resides in 
Wilton, Conn. A world traveler and an 
outstanding business executive, Mr. 
Leary is well qualified to comment on the 
effects of a proposed move to restrict oil 
imports from Venezuela. In addition to 
the strong case against this move 
brought forth by Mr. Leary, the Bridge- 
port Post editorially further substan- 
tiates the inadvisability of restricting 
imports of petroleum and thus depleting 
our limited natural resource while at the 
same time increasing the price of fuel 
oil for home heating. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


WILTON, CONN. April 20, 1953. 
Hon. ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear At: I am very disturbed by the re- 
ports in the newspapers that the United 
States intends to restrict foreign-oil imports. 
This would be a direct slap at one of this 
country’s best customers, namely, Venezuela. 

Venezuela is the only country with which 
I would care to do business in South Amer- 
ica. The finances of the country are stable 
and the government is the most friendly 
toward the United States. 

I am afraid, should we restrict the oil im- 
ports from Venezuela, that they would 
naturally retaliate by selling oil in the open 
market, probably to the U. S. S. R., and 
would not feel inclined to buy from the 
United States. On my trips to Venezuela I 
have noticed practically no foreign cars, 
only Fords, Chevrolets, Cadillacs, etc. The 
refrigerators, washing machines, cigarettes, 
soft drinks, machinery, agricultural machin- 
ery, food stuff, animal by-products, wool, 
cotton, etc., are mostly from the U. S. A. 

I do not know the exact figures of Vene- 
zuelian purchases from this country but 
they must be over half a billion dollars a 
year and expanding all the time. 

Not only do we need this market in South 
America but we do need friends. We have 
friends in Venezuela and it seems to me the 
utmost folly for this country to short- 
sightedly consider curtailing the oil imports 
and thereby interfering with our trade with 
Venezuela and Venezuela’s trade with the 
United States. 

I have written you at length on this sub- 
ject with the sincere hope that I can impress 
upon you my feelings of utter horror that 
this country should entertain, even for a 
moment, any proposals which would result 
in a change in our economic and political 
relations with Venezuela. I am writing this 


letter not as President of the electoral col- 
leges of the United States but purely in the 
capacity of a private citizen. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE LEARY. 


[From the Bridgeport Post] 
CRUDE OIL SWINDLE 


Congressman RICHARD M. SIMPSON, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced a bill officially 
labeled H. R. 4294, now before the Ways and 
Means Committee, which would extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act for 1 year 
and would restrict imports of crude oil and 
petroleum products. 

So far, as it affects Connecticut, this bill 
can be explained very simply. It would in- 
crease the price of fuel oil used to heat Con- 
necticut homes. 

The measure is being supported by inde- 
pendent oil producers and by coal groups, 
both of whom would stand to benefit by the 
higher prices, Since approximately 45 per- 
cent of all eastern seaboard crude oil re- 
quirements are now imported, restriction on 
imports would inevitably cause an increase 
in price. Connecticut home dwellers are 
large users of petroleum products. Here in 
Bridgeport, 12,710 homes are heated by coal, 
5,095 by utility gas and 25,100 by liquid fuel. 
The percentage is coal, 28.7, and oil, 56.6. 

In Danbury, Norwalk, Hartford, and New 
Haven, the percentages are about the same, 
and presumably so in the smaller towns as 
well. For all of Connecticut the percentage 
is 28.1, coal and 59.8, oil, the rest being 
divided between gas and various minor fuels. 

Why we should restrict the importation of 
petroleum which is a limited natural resource 
bound eventually to reach its end, is hard to 
explain in reasonable language. But Con- 
necticut Senators and Representatives will 
certainly not be looking out for their con- 
stituents if they permit this crude oil 
swindle to be put over. 


The House of the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I draw 
the attention of the Congress to an inter- 
esting constructive project, the House 
of the Americas: 

THE HOUSE or THE AMERICAS: INTER- 
AMERICAN CULTURAL CENTER 

One of the first topics unanimously ap- 
proved by the consultive council has been 
the proposed law decree intended to create 
the House of the Americas: Inter-American 
‘Cultural Center, which, in the first place, 
will signify the fulfillment of an agreement 
signed by Cuba in the International Ameri- 
can Conference held in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
in 1933. 

The House of the Americas, according to 
that international agreement, must main- 
tain exhibitions of American production, in- 
formation service of a commercial and tourist 
nature, and shall be the main center of visit 
for the foreigners who come to Cuba, 

At the First National Congress of Art, 
held in Santiago de Cuba in 1939, which 
was organized and presided over by the Min- 
ister of Education in office at that time, Dr. 
Aurelio Fernandez Concheso, present Ambas- 
sador of Cuba in Washington, a project was 
also unanimously approved for the creation 
of an inter-American cultural center for the 
purpose of diffusing throughout the rest of 
the Americas, through the proper inter- 
changes, information of the activities of 
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Cuba most worthy of being known, and, 
consequently, of all what the American na- 
tions would send for its divulgence in Cuba. 

Due to lack of proper quarters in which to 
install the House of the Americans—Inter- 
American Cultural Center—it was not pos- 
sible until the present time to carry out such 
exalted purposes. 

With the construction of the magnificent 
building destined for the Ministry of Com- 
munications, it has been thought that the 
former convent of San Francisco, of great 
architectural and historical value, would be 
the ideal place for the installation of the 
House of the Americas. 

The project approved by the Consultive 
Council aims to install permanent exhibi- 
tions of industrial products, and other of 
handicraft, paintings, sculptures and en- 
gravings, of artistic photographs in colors 
and in black and white, the projection of 
documental films, musical auditions (phono- 
graphic records), lectures, concerts, etc., of 
American themes, all of which may be en- 
joyed by the people of Cuba regardless of 
social standing, and also by the foreigners 
who visit our country. This House of the 
Americas” would also lodge the Public Pan- 
American Library “Habana” and the “Colon” 
American Public Periodical Library that is 
supported by the Sociedad Colombista in a 
rather reduced space which does not permit 
the acceptance of contributions of hundreds 
of volumes and of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Friendly nations, such as the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and others, have 
promised to send to the “House of the Ameri- 
cas” an assortment of records of their na- 
tional music and documental films of their 
industries, agriculture and of the natural 
curiosities which may exist in their respec- 
tive territories, of parks and avenues, and 
museums, etc. 

Annual Inter-American exhibitions of plas- 
tic arts will be held and cash prizes awarded 
by the decision of an international jury. 
The works of art that receive these prizes 
will, ipso facto, become the property of Cuba 
and will be placed in our museums, which 
are greatly in need of increased funds, even 
though they may be in the form of con- 
temporary paintings and sculptures. 

The collections of films, records, periodi- 
cals, photographs, and paintings, the library, 
and the different exhibits will be comple- 
mented by an organized system of hospitality 
and information services on industry and 
tourism available to our visitors, and reade- 
ing and rest rooms, etc. 

The management of this institution for 
the strengthening of relations among the 
nations of our continent, will be in chargo 
of diplomats of the American countries, 


Consumers of Lead and Zinc View the 
Simpson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment: 

CONSUMERS OF LEAD AND ZINC VIEW THE 

SIMPSON BILL 
(By Otto Herres, chairman, National Lead 
and Zine Committee; vice president, Com- 
bined Metals Reduction Co.) 

Virtually free competition with imports of 

lead and zinc from the low-wage areas of the 
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world is weakening the mining industry of 
the United States and causing unemploy- 
ment of American workers. Currency deval- 
uation and the socialistic practices of foreign 
governments in the purchase and sale of 
metals have served to make matters worse. 

An active and producing mining industry 
is indispensable to national strength. Any 
loss of its capacity to produce the metals 
needed for defense is a cause of apprehension 
for the national security. 

In recognition of the industrial, military, 
and naval needs of the country, the Simpson 
bill proposes to protect the production of 
lead and zinc within the United States by 
providing for a sliding scale tax on imports 
of these metals. But because it is recognized 
that some imports are needed to supplement 
domestic production, no tax is imposed when 
the domestic price equals or exceeds the base 
price of 15% cents a pound. Below a rea- 
sonable price that will allow sound mining 
operations to survive, the tax increases pro- 
gressively as import prices fall more and more 
below the cost of domestic production. 

The same principle might well be used to 
protect other essential commodities supplied 
for the major portion of our needs by Amer- 
ican producers. 

Some consumers of lead and zinc are said 
to fear that a price sufficient to preserve the 
mining industry of this country will cut the 
use of zinc 50 to 60 percent within a year. 
Others say they are afraid that if the price 
goes to 1514 cents a pound they will not be 
able to get enough zinc to make brass and 
other products. 

Many of these fears of high prices and 
shortages are inspired by powerful corpora- 
tions which have mining interests in Mex- 
ico, South America, and Africa and are im- 
porters of lead and zinc. Although little 
concerned over the fate of the American 
miners, their new-hatched solicitude for the 
consumer seems to accompany the imports 
of lead and zine that the flooding our mar- 
kets and destroying the domestic mining 
industry. Where was their solicitude a year 
or two ago when the foreign price of zinc 
ranged upwards to 3114 cents a pound? The 
ceiling price of 1914 cents a pound at that 
time did not cut the use of zinc by any 
appreciable percentage. Now we are told 
that a reasonable price of 15½ cents a pound, 
or somewhat less, that will permit the more 
efficient mines of the United States to sur- 
vive, will ruin the industries fabricating 
lead and zinc. Does anyone actually believe 
that? Of all the industrial metals in com- 
mon use, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and alu- 
minum, only lead and zine are below their 
ceiling prices at this time. 

Other opponents of the Simpson bill con- 
tend that when a sufficient number of Amer- 
ican mines have been wiped out prices even- 
tually will come back to the 15% cents for 
lead and zine proposed in the Simpson bill 
because of decreasing supplies. Is it better 
to achieve stability by making ghost towns 
out of once-thriving American communities, 
or by providing a tax to regulate the dump- 
ing of low-wage imports on the markets of 
this country? 

Some of our friends in the dollar-short 
nations will welcome a degree of price sta- 
bility no less than the miners of this coun- 
try. As an illustration, they will gain more 
by selling us 300,000 tons of zinc in a sta- 
bilized market than by dumping 400,000 
tons at distress prices and destroying 100,000 
tons of American mining. 

In Canada there are 12 lead and zinc 
mines closed down and 1,000 miners out of 
work in British Columbia because of low 
prices, it was stated in Commons, according 
to a report. published on April 30. From 
Australia it is reported that at the low price 
now prevailing the producer has most of the 
small value of his zinc concentrates wiped 
out after deducting smelter- treatment 
charges, freight, insurance, and other costs. 


If foreign countries dissipate American 
aid by selling metals and minerals at prices 
relatively far under the value of the finished 
products they must purchase, will that help 
our exports or the cause of “trade, not aid”? 

Large mining companies can move to for- 
eign fields and receive Government assist- 
ance in their efforts when metal prices drop 
too low to permit profitable mining under 
our wage and living standards: But where 
does that leave workers and their families 
and the smaller companies? And will it 
insure the consumer of lead and zinc an 
ample supply of zine for his brass and die 
castings at stabilized prices to have the 
mines of the United States, Canada, and 
Australia with their better wages and living 
standards closed by low-wage production 
and price instability? 


Ties Between Great Britain and the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Family Rows Tend To Hide 
Need of Close British-United States 
Ties,” written by Crosby S. Noyes, and 
published in the Washington Star on 
April 30, 1953. ? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is NATO Worta Ir?—Famiry Rows TEND 
To Hime NEED OF CLOSE BRITISH-UNITED 
STATES TIes—VITAL—AND SOME INTAN- 
GIBLE—FACTORS HELP SET PACE IN DEFENSE 
or WEST 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Lonnon.—Family squabbles are loudest. 
The British and Americans are equally fond 
of telling each other off. 

The British hold their own, at least, in 
this running exchange. They take the posi- 
tion that, because they are the best friends 
America has in Europe, they also have the 
right to be America’s severest critics. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a curious 
contradiction between their claim to superior 
diplomatic talent and their demonstrated 
willingness to tread on American toes. 

This kind of two-way nonsense absorbs a 
large measure of Anglo-American talent. 
Unfortunately, it also tends to conceal the 
fact that the hope of the free world today 
depends to a great extent on the hope of 
continued Anglo-American cooperation. One 
of the clearer impressions pounded into this 
political tourist is that without the cement 
that the Anglo-American partnership pro- 
vides, NATO and the whole structure of the 
Western European defense against commu- 
nism would collapse. 

In trying to pin down Britain’s contribu- 
tion to this partnership, the most easily 
measured factor is Britain’s own military 
force, which ranks her automatically as the 
second strongest nation in the free world. 
In the hitting power of her armed forces, 
in the quality of her leadership and military 
tradition, Britain mounts a formidable 
weapon. 

When Western rearmament got under way 
seriously in 1950, Britain started from a 
military base roughly comparable to that of 
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the United States. Since then, defense ex- 
penditures have doubled. Military produc- 
tion has nearly tripled. Today, with 873,000 
men under arms, Britain spends 37 percent 
of her national budget for defense—about 12 
percent of her national income. 


BRITISH DISLIKE FREE AID 


Because of her world commitments, to 
be sure, only 4 of Britain's 11 divisions are 
actually in Europe, and the number is not 
likely to be increased. But even this lim- 
ited force, backed by the power ot air force 
and navy, adds up to a major factor in 
NATO’s military strength. 

Britain’s rearmament effort has been 
mounted at the cost of considerable eco- 
nomic pain. It has directly competed with 
the civilian economy, calling for harsh re- 
strictions on imports and prolonging irk- 
some austerity rationing. But, from the 
British point of view, perhaps the most un- 
fortunate requirement of the rearmament 
effort has been American aid. 

By European standards, the British have 
a peculiar attitude toward free American 
dollars. They do not like them. They were 
delighted to get off the Marshall Plan list 
in December of 1950. It was with genuine 
reluctance that they again asked for help 
last spring. The choice they faced at the 
time was between bankruptcy or a drastic 
reduction of their rearmament program. It 
seemed to them—and to us—the better part 
of wisdom for them to swallow their pride 
and accept $300 million, 

In the current fiscal year, Congress was 
asked for $500 million of defense support aid 
for the British. Britain eventually got $400 
million. 

The British now are suggesting a military 
budget slightly larger than last year’s. They 
have assumed in doing so that American aid 
would continue. It’s a safe bet that without 
dollars to tide her over, Britain would be 
forced into a serious stretch-out of her mili- 
tary goals. 


MILITARY PROGRAM CHANGED 


Because of rising prices, part of the pro- 
gram his slipped already—in terms of real 
results, if not in terms of money spent, 
The character of the program itself has 
changed distinctly. Where once the empha- 
sis was only a rapid buildup of existing types 
of equipment, now the concentration is on 
the development of advanced weapons. Brit- 
ain cannot afford the luxury of maintaining 
a huge military establishment completely 
equipped with the latest kinds of weapons 
for an indefinite period. 

The British, in short, are willing to admit 
that there is a limit to the armed forces 
that they can support themselves. And they 
are anxious not to exceed this limit. They 
are very conscious of the unfortunate psy- 
chological effect of American handouts, both 
in their own country and in the United 
States. They have taken the lead in urging 
us to develop substitute methods of support, 
This year, Uncle Sam will buy some $250 
million worth of tanks, planes, and ammuni- 
tion in the United Kingdom under the off- 
shore procurement program. The British 
are hopeful of bigger contracts in the fu- 
ture. For the long run, they emphasize the 
importance of freer world trade and look for- 
ward to lower tariff and customs barriers in 
the United States. 

In the meantime, however, the need for 
American aid continues. And since Britain 
manufactures over 90 percent of her own 
military equipment, it is important that this 
aid should remain as flexible as possible. 
There are some who argue—and Secretary of 
State Dulles appears to be among them— 
that future aid programs should be strictly 
limited to military equipment, and that 
other forms of support should be curtailed. 
But such an arbitrary distinction, applied to 
Britain, does not make much sense to most 
observers here, 
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OTHER FACTORS IN ROLE 


Britain's contribution to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can partnership, of course, is not limited to 
her own military and economic strength. In 
support of her demand for recognition as a 
world power, Britain puts great emphasis on 
a couple of other important, if less tangible 
factors: Her leadership of the British Com- 
monwealth, and her infiuence in Europe. 

Britain's ties to the Commonwealth 
which receive new emphasis in this corona- 
tion year—directly increases the potential 
strength of the free world far beyond any 
force that could be mustered in the United 
Kingdom. In terms of political leadership, 
they keep the attention of the British family 
of nations focused on the strategic impor- 
tance of Europe in the cold war. 

Britain’s leadership on the Continent 
stems from the historical role she has played 
there, especially from her performance dur- 
ing the last war. No European has forgot- 
ten the days when the hope of freedom 
rested entirely on the will and the courage 
of the people of England. It is a leadership 
that draws strength from common interests 
and a general respect for British diplomatic 
skill. But in NATO today, it takes on par- 
ticular meaning because of a shared eco- 
nomic problem. 

The impression you get from talking to 
European leaders is that sympathy between 
Europe and the United States is weakened by 
the tremendous differences in wealth and 
power. The European is willing to admit 
the fact of American leadership in the cold 
war. But in figuring out his own course 
and his degree of participation in the com- 
mon effort, he is likely to look closer to 
home. 

Few Europeans are inclined to take the 
American effort as a yardstick to their own 
performance in NATO. There is a feeling 
that American resources and productive ca- 
pacity are able to absorb almost any burden 
without putting a serious strain on the 
country. Europe, on the fine edge of her 
economic capabilities and facing the politi- 
cal pressures of a too-low living standard, 
must calculate the risks and gauge the ef- 
fort more nicely. 


BRITISH NEVER WAVER 

This common attitude explains the fact 
that Britain, as a pace-setter in NATO, wields 
an influence which the United States, for 
all its power, is not always able to match. 

In the example they have set, the most 
critical would have to admit that the British 
have done very well. They have shown a 
willingness matched by few European peo- 
ples to sacrifice in the name of the common 
security. In their determination to protect 
their way of life and resist the spread of 
communism, they have never wavered. 

This is not to say that British leadership 
in NATO has been uniformly exemplary. 
When Prime Minister Churchill came up 
with the off-hand comment last winter that 
the danger of a general war seemed to him 
to have receded, he set off a political chain 
reaction throughout NATO which certainly 
was not foreseen. Ever since then, NATO 
leaders have been trying hard and not al- 
Ways successfully to convince their people 
that the time to relax had not yet arrived. 

The British Government itself, reporting 
on the December NATO council meeting, 
went to some pains to correct the general 
interpretation of Mr. Churchill's statement. 

“If the risk of general war appears to have 
receded,” it warned, “this is because the 
NATO countries are resolved to resist ag- 
gression by combining and developing their 
combined strength. Any slackening in this 
effort could only defeat its purpose” 

There also are critics—including a number 
of Englishmen—who complain that Britain 
has not thrown the full weight of her in- 
fluence behind the idea of European unifi- 
cation, particularly the immediate objective 
of an integrated European army. 


EUROPEAN ARMY STAND 


Certainly, if Britain could be talked into 
committing any part of her military strength 
to such an army, it would go a long way 
toward soothing European fears of German 
rearmament. It would virtually assure Eu- 
ropean ratification of the-European Defense 
Community treaty, which Britain officially 
favors. 

The argument you get here, however, is 
that the EDC is not an end in itself. The 
argument was summed up the other day in 
the House of Commons by Britain’s Foreign 
Minister Eden. 

“It would be wrong for the House to sug- 
gest that it would go into the European 
Defense Community as at present consti- 
tuted,” Mr. Eden declared, “‘unless at the 
same time we accept the object of its en- 
deavor, which is political federation of Eu- 
rope. Unless the House is willing to join 
in political federation—which I believe it is 
not—we should be quite wrong to lead any- 
body to have false hopes in this matter.” 

Britain, in short, could not bind herself 
politically to Europe without sacrificing her 
own position as a connecting link between 
Europe, the Commonwealth, and the United 
States. Rightly or wrongly, most British 
leaders take the view that this is one sacri- 
fice which would not serve the interests of 
the free world. 


In Honor of the Archbishop Thomas J. 
Walsh Homes in the Public Housing 
Development of Newark, N. J., That 
Were Dedicated May 1, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

It is a real pleasure to join with my many 
good friends in Newark in paying tribute 
to the fine men and women who have made 
possible the new low-rent housing develop- 
ment known as the Archbishop Thomas J. 
Walsh Homes. Here is a marvelous devel- 
opment containing 630 apartments in 3- and 
8-story buildings at the foot of Grafton Ave- 
nue that were constructed at a cost of $8,- 
100,000 under the United States Housing Act 
of 1949. I was privileged to vote for that 
act as a Member of Congress. 

It is important at this time to recite again 
what Congress declared as its national hous- 
ing policy when it enacted that fine law for 
the benefit for those people who cannot af- 
ford to pay excessive rents because of their 
limited income. Congress then declared 
“that the general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards 
of its people require housing production and 
related community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other inad- 
equate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realization 
as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, thus contributing to 
the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the advancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation.” 
In this spirit, the mayor, the board of com- 
missioners, the Newark Housing Authority 
in cooperation with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, and the endless planning ac- 
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tivities; and strivings of numerous fine citi- 
zens of this community have all labored long 
and hard to make this marvelous low-rent 
project. I congratulate all of you upon this 
marvelous achievement and want you to 
know that I am your ready and willing pub- 
lic servant to aid you on this and similar 
matters at any time. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with my remarks the fine editorial writ- 
ten by the Newark Evening News, April 
5, 1953, entitled The Walsh Homes“: 

THE WALSH HOMES 


Newark’s first completed housing project 
under the 1949 National Housing Act is 
being dedicated today as the Archbishop 
Thomas J. Walsh Homes. This low-rent 
development containing 630 apartments in 
three- and eight-story buildings at the foot 
of Grafton Avenue was constructed at a cost 
of $8,100,000. The name was suggested by 
Rev. Thomas J. Finnegan, member of the 
Newark Housing Authority, and was acceded 
to by the other members in memory of 
Archbishop Walsh’s unflagging interest in 
the underprivileged. The new Archbishop 
Thomas A. Boland is the principal speaker 
at the dedication exercises. 

Walsh Homes, as the project is colloquially 
known, did not involve slum clearance as 
such, although they will serve the same pur- 

The buildings stand on what was 
vacant land in North Newark near the Belle- 
ville line. They offer opportunities for large 
families as well as small. The largest apart- 
ments have as many as five bedrooms. One 
of these will be occupied ere nightfall by 
a public service bus driver, his wife, and 15 
children, who had to evacuate their present 
apartment and were at their wits’ ends 
where to live under other than slum con- 
ditions, 

Soon another project will be occupied, 
helping to ease the tension in overcrowded 
Newark. The speed at which these low-rent 
apartments are rented will be an indication 
of their need at a time when Federal hous- 
ing is disparaged in some quarters. 


Chicago Tribune Asks for Repeal of 
Buy-American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following editorial entitled “Chief 
Joseph Dam and the Taxpayers,” from 
the Chicago Tribune, Monday, April 27, 
1953: 

CHIEF JOSEPH DAM AND THE TAXPAYERS 

The British were elated in January when 
bids for generators and transformers for the 
Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia River 
‘were opened and the Electric Export and 
Trading Co., an English firm, was found to 
have been the low bidder by a substantial 
amount. The English company's offer was 
12.7 percent below the best American tender 
on generators and 20.3 percent below on 
transformers. The dollar saving by award- 
ing the contract to the low bidder would 
have been more than a million dollars. 

There was good reason to suppose that the 
new administration would place the order 
with the English company. 
save American taxpayers a million dollars 
immediately and possibly much more in the 
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future, for it would serve notice upon Ameri- 
can equipment manufacturers that they 
would have to figure as closely on American 
Government contracts as on business in for- 
eign markets. Finally, it seemed likely the 
Eisenhower administration would seize an 
opportunity to practice what it preaches 
about trading abroad to reduce the amount 
of foreign aid. 

This line of thinking received a rude shock 
10 days ago when Army Secretary Stevens 
rejected all Lids for the Chief Joseph Dam 
equipment. He invoked the Buy America 
Act of 1933, which requires the Government 
to purchase materials or supplies mined or 
produced in this country unless the head of 
the Government department or agency de- 
termines that the purchase is against the 
public interest or the cost unreasonable. 

The Buy America Act was a depression 
measure. The restriction applied only on 
Government purchases. American business 
firms continued to purchase supplies and 
equipment where they could be had at the 
lowest price, afte taking tariffs into consid- 
eration. In 1933, payments by the Govern- 
tment for American manufacture above world 
prices could be justified as an alternative 
to unemployment relief. The department 
heads adopted a rule of thumb that a for- 
eign supplier would have to bid at least 25 
percent under the lowest American bid to get 
business from our Government. 

The administration apparently is sticking 
to the 25-percent subsidy for American elec- 
trical manufacturers who frequently under- 
bid their foreign competitors in world mar- 
kets. Exports of electrical machinery in 
1952 totaled $610 million, which was many 
times the volume of imports of such prod- 
ucts. The contract for the hydroelectric 
project at a needlessly high cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer cannot be justified. There is 
no unemployment, and electrical manufac- 
turers are having the largest volume of sales 
and profits in their history. 

When questioned at his press conference 
Thursday about the throwing out of the 
Chief Joseph bids, President Eisenhower said 
he thought some differential should be given 
to the American bidders, We don’t see why, 
under existing conditions, the Government 
should pay more for anything than a private 
buyer in the United States would pay. The 
crying need of today is to cut expenditures 
and taxes. An opportunity to save a million 
dollars ought not be passed by. The Buy 
America Act should be repealed if it cannot 
be held in reserve for application in time of 
economic distress, 


Federal Taxes and Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement I made in a panel discussion 
on the subject of Federal Taxes and 
Spending, before the National Small- 
Business Men’s Association on its annual 
membership day, Monday, May 4, 1953: 


FEDERAL TAXES AND SPENDING 


At the present time Federal, State, and 
local taxes are absorbing 30.03 percent of 
the national income, which, at the present 
time, is $304.3 billion a year. Federal taxes 
absorb 75.1 percent of the tax take, with 
State governments taking 12.2 percent, and 
local units collecting 12.7 percent. 


The estimates for 1953 are as follows: 
Federal tax collections (75.1 
Pein 


Deren... 3s. 
Local tax collections (12.7 
percent! —Tʃ 11, 500, 000, 000 


Totals (100 percent). 91,397, 000, 000 
Federal tax revenues in fiscal 1953 will 
absorb 22.55 percent of the national income. 
But Federal spending will approximate 
$76.7 billion, which will exceed tax collec- 
tions by around $8 billion. It is this deficit 
spending (much of which is actually un- 
necessary) that continues the inflationary 
pressures on our national economy. 

In the deficit-spending era from 1929 
through the first 8 months of fiscal 1953 
(except for 2 years of the 80th Congress), the 
public debt was increased from $139.04 per 
capita to $1,663.05 per capita. 

The total debt has Jumped from $16,931,- 
000,000 to over $265 billion. 

In the last 2424 years, the interest on the 
debt has totaled over $60,690,000,000. And, 
the interest on the money borrowed to pay 
the interest has added $7,163,500,000 more. 

The Federal Government has so monopo- 
lized the tax field that the State and local 
governments come to Washington for hand- 
outs—called grants-in-aid. In addition, 
many individuals look to Washington for 
subsidies and handouts of various kinds. 

In fiscal 1952, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury reported disbursements of $2,364,527,000 
in grants to State and local units, plus 
$1,876,630,000 Federal-aid payments to in- 
dividuals—a total of 64,241,157, 000 in 1 year. 

On the international front, we have been 
more generous with our tax dollars than 
with those spent here at home. In fact, 
since the end of World War II, we have pro- 
vided more than $38 billion in foreign grants 
and credits, which is supplementary to the 
nearly $41 billion in economic aid provided 
during the war period. 

In 1802, President Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

“If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people under pre- 
tense of taking care of them, they must be- 
come happy.” 

Jefferson's advice has gone begging for the 
Past 20 years, with the result that the pres- 
ent and future generations must bear the 
burden of taxes and debt created by 20 years 
of Government extravagance and misman- 
agement of our fiscal affairs. 

As a Member of Congress, I believe it is 
time to cut taxes and to get our national 
economy on a sound basis as quickly as pos- 
sible. First things should come first, how- 
ever. We promised the taxpayers relief; 
and should give it to them now. 

The budget can be balanced by cutting 
down appropriations. Taken together, the 
two operations will mean a better and more 
prosperous America. 

In conclusion, I wish not only to con- 
gratulate your president, Mr. DeWitt Emery, 
for his timely and forthright article entitled 
“Cut First, Then Balance,” in the March edi- 
tion of your official bulletin Pulling Together, 


but to give it my personal endorsement and 
blessing. 


The Wealth of a Small Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 


are some things in which we all take 
an extra amount of pride, I, like many 
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others, find this to be a good and helpful 


-thing. Under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I should like to call attention to 
two of these things: First, the independ- 
ent newspaper, and, second, the small 
town in which it lives and which is 
cherished by so many as being home. 
Recently the editor of the Surface Creek 
News, out in Cedaredge, Colo., took pen in 
hand, as free editors will, and enscribed 
an editorial on the wealth of a small 
town. I recommend it to those from a 
small town for they will understand its 
value. I recommend it as well to those 
from larger areas in the hope that they 
might. 


THE WEALTH OF A SMALL TOWN 


A small town is where everybody knows 
your business and yet they will make it their 
business if anyone in the community needs 
help. It is where the folks will talk about 
you and then talk for you when the chips 
are down. It is where there has to be a 
fire to get anyone on the streets after 9 
o’clock and yet there will be square dancing 
until 2 o’clock in the morning and not de- 
pendent on hot music and cold drinks to 
keep up the friendly spirits. 

In a small town there is a common bond 
during a disaster and a common thankful- 
ness for rain, or a beautiful day, or a new 
fire hydrant. There is little thought paid 
to social position, and the judging of a man 
is done on his own values—the deep values. 

It is where a person speaks to his friend 


‘as many times as he sees him during the 


day, not worrying over the social graces as 
to whether they have already greeted each 
other previously. It is where a neighbor's 
hurt becomes your hurt. 

The freedom and dignity of the individual 
is practiced in a small town without a lot 
of paid coaching by experts who think they 
know the minds of men. A man expects 
to earn what he gets and get what he earns. 

The building of a park or the paving of 
a street becomes a personal thing in which 
the majority of folks see a tangible part of 
themselves. The yardstick is not set off in 
degrees that ask “What is there in it for me?” 

4 stranger becomes the focus of honest 
curiosity and the returning native. always 
seems to have added a little glamor. The 
deeds of the town and its men often shine 
brighter in a far away place. The words of 
a stranger often seem like important words, 

A small town is where the lack of conven- 
tion allows for more time to live well and 
think clearly. The veneer of fatuous argu- 
ments is a thin shell which comes closer to 
allowing the reality of things to show 
through. The problems of the people are 
concerned with nature and close association 
with others—with things as they are. 

This, in part, is a small town and the peo- 
ple who live in it. It is closer to the con- 
cepts of freedom, individual initiative, and 
self-realization than any other segment of 
the land except the remote rural. It is the 
balance wheel in our social order. May there 
be enough vision to see that the wealth of 
our small towns is far greater than that 
which could be measured by smoking stacks 
and production lines. 


4-H Founding Celebration May 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the National 4-H Clubs had their 
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beginning in 1907 when the first Boys’ 

Corn Club was established in Holmes 

County, Miss., which is part of my dis- 

trict. The Corn Club gained the atten- 

tion of an assistant to the United States 

Secretary of Agriculture, and through 

his aid, it became the first 4-H Club in 

the United States. 

A historical marker commemorating 
the founding of the National 4-H Clubs 
is being dedicated today in Lexington, 
Miss. In view of the important work the 
4-H Clubs have done in aiding agricul- 
tural progress throughout the country, 
and of the far-reaching effects the 
founding of the original Corn Club has 
had, under unanimous consent, I would 
like to insert the following article from 
the Lexington Advertiser of April 30, 
1953: 

4-H FOUNDING CELEBRATION MAy 5—BEGIN- 
NING OF FEDERALLY SPONSORED CLUB WORK 
In Hotmes County, 1907, WILL BE Com- 
MEMORATED May 5—MARKER DEDICATION 
PROGRAM COMPLETED; PARADE SCHEDULED 


The celebration honoring the founding of 
club work which took place back in 1907, in 
Holmes County is scheduled for next Tues- 
day, May 5, beginning at 10:30 and continu- 
ing until midafternoon at Beall Athletic 
Field in Lexington, according to D. C. Lundy, 
county chairman. 

Elsewhere in this issue a complete, official 
program is carried of the scheduled activities 
for the day. 

A large crowd of interested citizens is 
expected to be present including nearly 500 
Holmes County boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of 4-H Clubs in this county along with 
over 500 women who are members of home 
demonstration clubs throughout the coun- 
ty. 
In addition, a number of prominent citi- 
gens of the State and Nation will attend, in- 
cluding Mrs. Hugh L. White, representing her 
husband, the Honorable Hugh L, White, gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, and leaders of 4-H work 
in the Nation today from Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The acting president of Mississippi State 
College, Hon. Ben F. Hilbun, will be master 
of ceremonies along with the Honorable P. 
H. Williams, Chancery Clerk of Holmes 
County. 

Highlight of the day's formal program will 
be the unveiling and dedication of a marker 
commemorating the founding of 4-H Clubs 
in this county. Mr. Hilbun will present 
the marker and it will be unveiled by a num- 
ber of citizens and former citizens of Holmes 
County, all members of the original Boys’ 
Corn Club begun back in 1907 which later 
grew into the internationally known 4-H 
Clubs for boys and girls. 

Judge W. Leon Smith, son of the late 
William H. “Corn Club” Smith, will be 
present to dedicate the marker and it will be 
accepted by D. C. Lundy of Lexington, who 
was one of the original members of the 
Corn Club, 

PARADE PLANNED 


The morning program will begin with a 
parade at 10:30 a. m. on the square in Lex- 
ington. 
will march in the parade which will be led 
by the outstanding band of Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College and their high stepping Col- 
ettes and the Lexington High School band. 
All original members of the Corn Club will 
march in the parade and floats will be 
entered from Holmes, Leflore, Bolivar, Wash- 
ington, and Attala Counties. 

A large attendance from all of these coun- 
ties is expected at Tuesday’s program. 

Lunch will be served at noon at Beall 
athletic field at the Lexington High School 
by members of the home demonstration 
clubs of Holmes County. 


Nearly 500 4-H Club boys and girls. 


After Tuesday’s ceremony the historical 
marker will be erected permanently near a 
major highway junction, Highway 51 north 
at Pickens, so that all the passing world 
may know that the 4-H Club work began 
right here in Holmes County. 

This early Boys’ Corn Club exhibit in the 
courthouse at Lexington is believed to be the 
historic 1908 fall fair event which climaxed 
the first year’s work of the club which had 
been organized by the then Superintendent 
of Education W. H. “Corn Club” Smith. He 
conceived the idea of organizing the Boys’ 
Corn Club and did so with the cooperation 
and assistance of the then county agent, 
Mr. W. B. Lundy. 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, an assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and in charge of 
its Extension Division, became so interested 
in the accounts of the Boys’ Corn Club sent 
in by County Agent Lundy that he came to 
Lexington personally and visited the fair 
where their corn was exhibited. 

The Washington official was so impressed 
with the work being done in Holmes County 
that he conceived the idea of sponsoring it 
as a permanent part of the Extension Serv- 
ice—and thus the idea of 4-H Clubs was 
born—from the beginning of the Corn Club 
right here in Holmes County. He appointed 
Mr. Smith as an agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at a salary of $1 
per year. 

Dr. Knapp furthermore offered out of his 
own pocket to pay the expenses of a trip to 
Washington for the Mississippi boy who 
made the best corn production in the fol- 
lowing year (1909). 

This trip was won by D. C. Lundy, now 
Coca-Cola bottler at Lexington and one of 
Holmes County's best-known farmers and 
cattlemen, 


HISTORICAL MARKER DepicaTlIon—First FED- 
ERALLY SPONSORED Boys’ CORN CLUB, BE- 
GINNING OF 4-H CLUB Work, HOLMES 
County, 1907, LExINGTON, Miss., May 5, 
1953—First Bors’ Corn CLUB, 1907 
9:30 a. m.: 4-H Club boys and girls as- 

semble in grammar school auditorium. 

10:30 a. m.: 4-H Club parade led by 
Copiah Lincoln Junior College Band and 
Colettes and Lexington High School Band, 
followed by the original Corn Club boys, the 
present 4-H boys and girls, and floats from 
Holmes, Leflore, Bolivar, Washington, and 
Attala Counties. 

12 noon: Lunch served on Beall Athletic 
Field by the Holmes County home demon- 
stration women. 

1 p. m.: Performance by Copiah Lincoln 
Junior College Band and Colettes at Beall 
Athletic Field. 

Meeting called to order by Mr. P. H. Wil- 
liams, Chancery clerk, as county master of 
ceremonies. 

Invocation: Rev. Paul Bragg, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Lexington. 

Welcome: Mayor Allie S. Povall, Lexington. 

Remarks of appreciation: Mr. D. C. Lundy, 
businessman and farmer, Lexington, one of 
the original 4-H Club boys. 

Presiding: Mr. Ben Hilbun, acting presi- 
dent, Mississippi State College. 

Recognition of honored guests: Dr. Clay 
Lyle, dean and director, division of agricul- 
ture, Mississippi State College. 

First Federal-sponsored Boys’ Corn Club: 
Willie Broome, Vicksburg. 

The 4-H Club and its meaning: James 
Ford, 4-H Club member, Washington County. 

Remarks: Mr. T. W. Thompson, service di- 
rector of the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Chicago, III. 

4-H looks ahead with 4-H Club program 
on the national level: Mr. E. W. Aiton, na- 
tional leader of 4-H Clubs and young men 
pt) young women’s programs, Washington, 
D. 
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DEDICATION OF HISTORICAL MARKER 


Presentation of marker: Ben F. Hilbun. 

Unveiling of marker: Original Corn Club 
members. 

Dedication of marker: Judge W. Leon 
Smith, son of William H. (Corn Club) Smith. 

Acceptance of marker: D. C. Lundy, Lex- 
ington, an original Corn Club member. 

4-H Ciub pledge: Led by Shirley Temple, 
Holmes County 4-H Club girl, Tchula. 

Benediction: Rev. Harmon L. Smith, pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Lexington. 


Representative Patterson Proposes Plan 
for Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Connecticut is represented in 
the atomic field by many outstanding 
men. Rising to the fore in the develop- 
ment of atomic power for production, is 
my distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut’s Fifth District, the Honorable 
James T. PATTERSON. As a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
Representative Patterson contributed 
greatly to the solution of many problems 
involving the atomic bomb. Now, as a 
member of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, he foresees the 
eventual utilization of atomic energy for 
power production and urges that New 
England, the great industrial section of 
the Nation, take steps at once to investi- 
gate the use of atomic power for such 
purposes. This proposal has met with 
immediate favor. Typical of the edi- 
torial comment on Representative PAT- 
TERSON’s proposal is the following edi- 
torial from the Bridgeport Post which, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the RECORD: 

FUTURE Atomic POWER 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
proposal by Representative JAMES T. PATTER- 
son, Republican, of Watertown, that New 
England interests investigate the possible 
use of atomic power for power production. 
As a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Representative 
PATTERSON is in a particularly effective posi- 
tion to weigh present and future conditions 
in this field. 

He is also unquestionably aware of the 
present attitude of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which is to encourage private in- 
dustry to take more interest in the produc- 
tion of power from this source. While not 
anticipating any immediate or sensational 
results, nevertheless the Commission has 
indicated that there are possibilities for the 
future. 

In a recent letter to Walter Raleigh, ex- 
ecutive secretary to the New England Coun- 
cil, Representative Patrerson advanced his 
suggestion for the investigation into this 
important field. In New England we can- 
not afford to bring up the rear in any pro- 
cession toward improved power facilities. 
If atomic energy is eventually to be put to 
this use, we must have our hands in it at 
the earliest possible date. Representative 
PATTERSON’s proposal should get the atten- 


tion it deserves. 
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Support Prices for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one in a series of special broadcasts by 
United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, on farm prices and farm programs 
carried over a network of stations in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
under sponsorship of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. The speak- 
er is Hon. UsHer L. BurpicK, Republican 
Representative-at-large from North 
Dakota: 


Suppe-t prices for agriculture are very 
much misunderstood by the consuming pub- 
lic. Those who want cheaper food attribute 
high prices entirely to the high price of 
farm products, and, of course, they conclude 
that the farmer is a villain. The purpose of 
farm price supports was not to give the farm- 
ers a bonus, but the sole purpose was to bring 
about a more just relationship between the 
price which the farmer receives for his prod- 
ucts and what he has to pay out for what he 
buys. 

Now, let us see what history proves. In 
1983, the price of farm products fell to a 
point where, in some cases, in the rich val- 
ley of North Dakota, the garden spot of the 
world, wheat was so cheap that it did not 
pay to harvest the immense crop. To clear 
the land for another season when the farm- 
ers hoped conditions might change, these 
great fields were burned as they stood. 
Wheat was bringing 26 cents per bushel, and 
the cost of harvesting and hauling exceeded 
that. As a result, the farm belt lost its buy- 
ing power, and the farmers could not pay 
the interest and taxes. Thousands of farms 
were lost through foreclosing and tax fees, 
and practically every bank in North Dakota 
closed its doors. Merchants had their stores 
piled high with goods, but no one had the 
money to make purchases, although the need 
for merchandise was great. Manufacturing 
firms making these goods could not sell them, 
and, consequently, factories closed and labor 
went out by the millions. The whole coun- 
try was affected. In order to protect these 
money-less people, a great relief program 
was inaugurated. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of this plan, the people at 
least got something to eat. 

At one time, while I was a Member in 
Congress, there were 15 million people look- 
ing for something to eat, through no fault 
of their own. I don't want to see those con- 
ditions repeated, and hence it is that I have 
been critical of the statements coming from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that after 1954 
price supports will probably be withdrawn. 

If the Secretary is determined to have 
another depression—and I don't think he 
is—he is on the right road to do it. The 
consumers should remember that because 
bread is 16 cents per loaf, it is not due to 
the price of wheat. With wheat at $3 per 
bushel, or wheat at $1.50 a bushel, there 
would be no change in the price of a loaf 
of bread to the consumer, because the value 
of wheat in a loaf of bread is so small that 
it does not count. In bread, there is less 
than 3 cents worth of wheat involved. 

In the meat industry, you will remember, 
we began to investigate why beef cattle had 
slumped disastrously, and why meat was 
selling as high as ever before over the retail 
counter. For over 2 months, this program 
was kept up, and it was only recently that 


the consumer noticed a lowering in the 
meat prices. Each one of the concerns han- 
dling meat said it was not their fault but 
the fault of someone else, but finally when 
there was no one else to blame, the prices 
came down. In the meantime, the growers 
of beef cattle took one of the greatest losses 
known in the cattle industry. Thousands 
of farmers are going out of the beef-cattle 
industry, and in time this will be felt by 
the consumers. Some say, “Look at the 
money the Government has spent in the fool 
program of supporting the price of wheat.” 
The facts are that the Government has not 
lost a lead nickel on supporting wheat prices. 
Instead, it has made millions in doing so. 


The Beginning, the Progress, and the Fu- 
ture of the American Legion and the 
Auxiliary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, 1953, Judge Meade F. Griffin, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Texas, delivered an outstanding address 
to the tenth district convention of the 
American Legion at Round Rock, Tex. 

In my opinion, it is a speech which 
will be of interest to every American and 
certainly will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House. Under unanimous 
consent heretofore granted, I, therefore, 
respectfully insert Judge Griffin’s speech 
in the RECORD: 


Mr. Commander, members of the Amer- 
ican Legion and Auxiliary and friends, I am 
highly honored that you have asked me to 
talk to you on this occasion of your district 
meeting. No one could be asked to address 
this assembly without a feeling of humility 
and of pride that you had thought he might 
be able to bring something worth while to 
you. Now that nearly two generations have 
passed since the founding of this great Amer- 
ican Legion of ours, I thought it might be 
interesting if we were to review for a few 
minutes the beginnings of this Legion and 
Auxiliary in order that we might the better 
appreciate the many fine things which have 
come to the life of all veterans and their 
families, and to this American Nation of 
ours. These things have resulted from the 
accomplishments and activities of those fine 
men and women who have given so gener- 
ously of their efforts and of their time and 
have contributed so much to the welfare of 
all of us. 

Veterans’ organizations are nothing new 
following World War I and World War II. 
The veterans of Joshua's armies were called 
together after the conquest of Canaan and 
the lands which they had conquered were 
divided among them. The veterans of Han- 
nibal's armies, of Caesar’s armies, of the 
armies of the crusades, and of Napoleon's 
armies, all banded together in more or less 
closely knit organizations for the further- 
ance of their common welfare, and in order 
to exert an influence on the peacetime gov- 
ernments of their respective countries. The 
crusader veterans organized the Order of St. 
John to commemorate their sufferings and 
victories in the holy wars. The soldiers 
under Wellington who had conquered Na- 
poleon at Waterloo organized into veterans’ 
societies upon their return to the British 
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Isles. Coming to our own country, the Order 
of Cincinnati was organized for the former 
officers of General Washington, who had 
served under him in the Revolutionary War. 
All these organizations came into being after 
wars and flourished a few years, but died out 
and left little trace of their existence, or 
little imprint upon their times. 

Upon the conclusion of the War Between 
the States there were two strong veterans’ 
organizations that exerted a great deal of in- 
fluence in both local and national affairs for 
many years after the cessation of hostilities. 
These organizations were the GAR for the 
northern or Union side, and the UCV for the 
southern side. There are only 1 or 2 of those 
veterans surviving at this time. One of 
these, a Confederate veteran, now resides in 
the State Confederate's Home here in Austin. 
I believe that there are less than five veterans 
of either army now living, and it has been 2 
or 3 years since they attempted any meeting 
which could be called a convention. These 
two veterans’ organizations soon became, 
more or less, political organizations only, and 
did nothing for the welfare of the individual 
soldier or his family save to secure payment 
of pensions. Pensions had been paid pre- 
viously after many wars, and they were no 
innovation: following the War Between the 
States. 

‘When World War I was over there was the 
usual problem of morale and discipline of the 
troops. After the end of the shooting war, 
soldiers are anxious to return to their homes 
and their families and resent the discipline 
which they gladly accept during time of 
war. Not having enough to do to occupy 
their time after the cessation of hostilities, 
soldiers are inclined to get restless, and this 
leads to some of them getting into trouble. 
Bishop Brent, General’s Pershing's Chief of 
Chaplains, recognized this fact, and also was 
desirous of starting a veterans’ organization 
which would serve to occupy the soldier's 
time until he could be brought back to his 
home and discharged from the service, and 
further, that would be an effective means of 
combined effort and influence on the part of 
the citizen veteran. Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., had been thinking along these 
same lines, as had Col. George A. White. Un- 
der Bishop Brent’s urging, various forms of 
organizations were tried. The menace of bol- 
shevism (now known as communism) hung 
over the world, and it was the desire of those 
interested in promoting such veterans’ or- 
ganizations that a wholesome and democratic 
organization be brought into being. The 
soldier was suspicious of anything coming 
from GHQ, and as a result of such suspicion 
he did not get interested in any of the pro- 
posed bodies. The average soldier was afraid 
these organizations were just another exam- 
ple of what we of World War II came to call 
headquarters chicken, and which promised 
no practical good for the average veteran, 
but was intended only to afford some honor 
and publicity to higher officers, and possibly 
to be made by the more ambitious of these 
only steppingstones for political advance- 
ment back home. A call was made for 20 of- 
ficers, by name, to meet in Paris in February 
of 1919 to discuss proposed organizations for 
veterans. All 20 of those called came. They 
had heard the suspicions of the enlisted men, 
and of the average officer, and beyond dis- 
cussing the problem generally and outlining 
their ideas in a very vague sort of way, noth- 
ing definite came of this first meeting. How- 
ever, it was realized by all present that there 
was a desperate need for such an organiza- 
tion, and that all of the services and ranks 
must be represented if it were to become a 
successful organization that would have any 
appeal to the veterans. In order to allay 
suspicion and to secure a more representa- 
tive gathering, it was recommended that 
GHQ call upon each division and other sep- 
arate organization commanders to send dele- 
gates of both officers and enlisted men to 
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Paris in March of 1919 to work out plans for 
the final organization. Some of the divisions 
sent their delegates, and some of the division 
commanders were so suspicious that they 
did not send any delegates, and refused to 
have any part in the plan. 

Finally all were ordered to send delegates, 
and by various subterfuges, these delegates 
were induced to come to Paris for a 3-day 
meeting. About 150 men and 500 officers 
showed up in Paris ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of attending the meeting, but only 
about 350 officers and 100 men attended the 
sessions. The others tried to see Paris and 
áll of its attractions, and in so doing missed 
being one of the charter organizers of this 
historic organization we now know as the 
American Legion. At this March meeting a 
steering committee was set up and fairly 
definite plans perfected whereby Colonel 
Roosevelt would come back to the States and 
sell the plan over here. It was further de- 
cided that a meeting should be held in 
some American city in May or June of 1919 
to perfect the final steps looking toward the 
formation of a substantial veterans organi- 
zation. The name for the organization 
“American Legion” had been discussed, but 
not definitely decided upon. This May 
meeting was held in St. Louis, Mo., and at 
that time the preamble of the American 
Legion was adopted in the form it has at 
the present day, except now we say “our as- 
sociation together in the great wars,” rather 
than as first decided upon, “our association 
together in the great war.” The “s” hav- 
ing been added to “war,” after the end of 
World War II. The name was definitely de- 
termined, and the various States of our 
Union were called upon to send delegates to 
a meeting to be held in Minneapolis in No- 
vember 1919 to meet on the first anniver- 
sary of Armistice Day and perfect the final 
form of the organization. All through these 
preliminary proceedings and at the Minne- 
apolis meeting, suspicion after suspicion 
was advanced and allayed, until the final 
draft and plan was made satisfactory to all 
concerned. At this Minneapolis meeting 
much discussion was had with regard to 
some of the resolutions eulogizing our coun- 
try, its Constitution, and the defense of both. 
Fear was expressed that this new organiza- 
tion was to become a vehicle for foisting uni- 
versal military training upon the country. 
There was then, as there is now, much op- 
position to such a course. On November 11, 
1919 an incident took place which solidified 
the delegates and brought about a united 
front on many of the controversial issues. 
The IWW (as the Communists were then 
known in this country) from ambush fired 
upon an Armistice Day parade of veterans 
and killed four. 

This action aroused the patriotic fervor of 
the delegates to such a pitch that they quit 
their petty squabbling, and got down to 
work, Here as a result of these efforts the 
American Legion was brought into form and 
its program started. The preamble had been 
adopted, and it has lived and expressed the 
aims and purposes of our great organization 
down to this day. From this humble begin- 
ning the American Legion has grown and 
prospered until now it is one of the most 
powerful, if, in truth, it is not the strongest 
of the present veterans’ organizations; and it 
has become the most powerful and beneficial 
veterans’ organization the world has ever 
known. It now has posts in many towns and 
cities of the land, and in many foreign coun- 
tries, The present membership of the Legion 
is now approximately 3 million men, and of 
its sister organization, the Auxiliary, the 
membership is approximately 1 million 
women. The Legion served efficiently and 
well the veterans of World War I, during the 
time between World War I-and World War IT, 
and since the end of World War IT it has 
continued to serve the needs of veterans of 


both World Wars, and of those who have en- 
gaged in the so-called Korean cold war. The 
Legion not only has proved its worth as a so- 
cial organization for veterans and their 
families, but also has brought about much 
beneficial legislation for them. The GI bill 
of rights, so-called, came into being as a 
result of the activities of the Legion. Many 
veterans were enabled to complete their 
schooling, or to take training in various pro- 
fessions and businesses under its provisions. 
The whole of the hospitalization program of 
the Veterans’ Administration is the out- 
growth of the Legion and Auxiliary’s work. 
The child welfare programs which affect vet- 
erans’ children; and also the program for 
their widows, resulted from the perserver- 
ance and push of the Legion and Auxiliary. 


Many, many things have been done for the 


veteran and also for the community by vir- 
tue of the power and authority of the Legion 
and Auxillary. Wherever the Legion has 
moved, there you find the Auxiliary rendering 
its service for the good of mankind. Patri- 
otic programs have been given over our land; 
public information on our Armed Forces, and 
our governmental responsibilities have been 
disseminated; citizenship clinics and train- 
ing of the young people in our elementary 
and high-school systemc has been provided 
for by the Legion and the Auxiliary. In 
short, the whole of the life of the veteran 
and his family has been enriched by virtue of 
the services rendered by these two great 
organizations, of which we are proud to be 
members. 

What has the future to offer? Has all that 
can be done been accomplished? Is the 
Legion and the Auxiliary to be only a patri- 
otic organization looking toward the past, 
and with no thought or program for the bet- 
terment of our Nation as a whole? We can 
confidently say that both organizations have 
very definite plans for the welfare of all of 
our citizenry and for the veteran and his 
family in particular. 

Some future day there will come an end 
to our conflicts and to our destructions and 


out of the ashes of our past will arise new 


peoples and new opportunities, with new 
ambitions, new hopes, and new aspirations, 
and new horizons bringing to all of mankind 
a brighter and better day if, and only if, 
each and every one of us does his part and 
assists these great organizations of ours in 
carrying out their program, We must not be 
afraid to step out on uncharted courses and 
try new ideas and experiments. We must 
not worship the past, neither should we feel 
that everything that is labeled “new” is 
something sacrosanct, whether it be an idea 
or something tangible, and that by virtue of 
its newness it is our duty to immediately 
accept such. We must move cautiously to 
try out any departure from the known and 
accepted ideas and ways which have been 
proyen by the test of time and use. Only if 
trial proves the worth of the new may we 
accept it. All of our lip service to mankind 
is of no avail unless we take the accomplish- 
ments which have resulted from the sacri- 
fices of the past, and which are now com- 
mitted to our care, and develop them in 
accordance with the requirements of our day. 
We must transmit these heritages which we 
have received from another generation, plus 
the fruits of our labor to those whom destiny 
has decreed shall be our successors. This is 
our plain and simple duty. To do more is 
not required. To do less is failure; 

God has fixed peoples’ responsibility to 
their country. If more of our so-called good 
people would comprehend, in its entirety, the 
force of this great duty which they owe their 
country, there would be a greater discharge 
of civic responsibility. Each election year in 
recent years the total number of votes cast 
has increased. This means that more and 
more people are awakening to their responsi- 
bility for government and more of them are 
discharging this duty by going to the ballot 
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box to express their choice and desire. I have 
a great and abiding faitl. in the inherent 
honesty and intelligence of the American 
people, and .f the people will express them- 
selves at the elections held, we need have no 
fear for the survival of our democratic in- 
stitutions. 

In this day and time we hear much about 
the protection and preservation of these lib- 
erties of ours. People are more conscious of 
those dangers which threaten to take from 
us these liberties. There is abroad in the 
world an ideology which is directly opposed 
to our way of life. There is a daily struggle 
going on over the face of the whole globe 
between these two theories. We think and 
believe that our way of life is the best way 
of life known to man. Our way is based 
upon the good of the individual, rather than 
the primary and supreme good of the state. 
With us the state is set up to promote the 
welfare of the individuals composing it. 
With the opposite view the state is set up 
for its own good, and the individual citizen 
must subordinate his good to that of the 
state as a whole. For that reason there can 
be no individual freedom, no individual 
thinking, save and except as determined by 
the state. With us the people are the sole 
repository of all powers, except insofar as 
they have by their own free action given up 
their powers, and the people still have and 
possess all other powers. In the totaltarian 
state the state has and possesses all power, 
and the people, or the individual citizen, 
have no power or rights save and except as 
the state has given them privileges and free- 
doms. As a result, the individual counts for 
nothing, and he must be sacrificed for the 
good of the state. 

We must work at the job of preserving our 
freedom. We must keep a balanced outlook 
on the problem and not be stampeded or 
driven into excesses in the name of justice. 
We must not be so diligent in stamping out 
our opposition that we deny by c r very ac- 
tions the things which we are attempting 
to establish and perpetuate and to protect, 
Neither do I believe that we should give un- 
limited freedom and protection to those who 
advocate the overthrow of our present sys- 
tem; or who accepting the benefits of this 
system of ours and working for its destruc- 
tion, clamor loudly for their so-called rights. 
Treason has never had any rights except that 
of a fair and impartial trial so far as I can 
find in reading history. Ido not believe that 
we should take to our bosoms the frozen 
snake of treason and reyolution and nurture 
and warm it so that it may strike and de- 
stroy the very bosom which gives it life and 
warmth. I believe that with a firm hand we 
should stamp out all subversive and treason- 
able activities, whether it be in high or low 
places. 

Again, let us not be lulled into a false sense 
of security by the apparent desire of the 
present rulers of Russia to bring an end to 
our conflicts. God knows all of us want a 
peacefu and peaceable world, but so far in 
the last few years, every overture made by the 
“commies” has been a deceptive one, These 
overtures have been made to confuse and to 
weaken us, while they continue to build up 
their strength for further conquest at the 
very time they appear to be talking peace. 
Our past dealings with them does not auger 
for any sucessful outcome of the present 
hopes, Only yesterday I noticed that they 
made a reply to that moving, simple, and di- 
rect appeal of our President for action and 
not words. The reply made did not show any 
intention of departing from the old familiar 
party line of talking, confusing, deceiving, 
and misleading us on every occasion and at 
every opportunity. We cannot put any trust 
in any one whose public-professed and re- 
corded belief is to the effect that misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood is a proper manner 
to take advantage of those so gullible as to 
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rely upon such. We must meet any honest 
and sincere effort made to compose our diffi- 
culties, but we must not give up our prepara- 
tion for our own defense, just because some 
sweet sounds seem now to be proceeding out 
of Moscow. It takes only a short time to 
change those sounds to sour notes. While 
we negotiate we should also “keep our powder 
dry.” My hope is that we may have peace, 
but my fears are that again we are being 
played for a “sucker,” as we have been 
played so many times since the end of World 
War II, in all our dealings with the Soviets. 
The Legion and Auxiliary can do much to 
keep a balanced outlook on our national 
problems, and each and every one of us must 
give of our time and effort to assist. 

Each of us must give ourselves to the task 
of working out the problems which confront 
us. We must give good old hard, tiring, and 
sacrificial work to this end. Work with oth- 
ers and not for one’s self alone. We must 
have the realization that one must live with 
his neighbors and must work with his neigh- 
bors. The effort of any one individual is a 
comparatively small and insignificant thing. 
Join the efforts of all working together for 
one common end, and you have a mighty 
power for good. This power is greater than 
the sum total of the combined power and 
efforts of each individual, by virtue of the 
added strength given it by the combined 
cooperation of all who are directing their 
labors toward the attainment of a common 
goal. This spirit we call unselfishness and 
cooperation. As the Legion and Auxil- 
lary have shown us the way, and set the 
pattern for us in this regard, may each and 
every one of us in our own communities 
render the maximum service for good to our 
State and its citizen members by this com- 
bined and unselfish effort on our part, 

One of the great teachings of the Legion, 
and as set forth in its preamble, is loyalty 
to our country. Loyalty, first of all, to our 
Creator without whom we are worth nothing. 
At the very base of our form of government 
are deeply imbedded the fundamental teach- 
ings of our Lord and Master. We must order 
our dally lives in accord with those teachings. 
‘We must be not only Sunday Christians, but 
we must also apply those great principles 
to our everyday living. When this is done 
‘we will have the proper regard for the rights 
of others, and will be enabled to discharge 
to the fullest our responsibilities to those 
among whom we live and move. Loyalty to 
one’s country to the extent that for the time 
being all other material things are pushed 
aside, and with a singleness of purpose our 
every action is weighed and taken solely for 
the good it will do our country. 

This loyalty to one’s country is generally 
called patriotism. There are those who claim 
it is only a state of emotions, but I tell you 
that it is a trait of character present in the 
majority of the peoples of any nation. It 
involves not only loyalty to one’s country, 
but to one's family and one’s neighbors and 
to the unborn generations of peoples yet to 
come. By the devotion of the citizen to his 
country, his future and the future of his 
friends, his neighbors, and, in truth, of all 
posterity is assured. 

May we all give of ourselves in assisting 
this great Legion and Auxiliary to carry out 
its plans, its hopes and its aspirations for 
the betterment of all veterans, their fam- 
ilies, and of our country as a whole. 

May we join Sir Walter Scott in saying: 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart within him ne'er hath burn'd 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathes, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High tho his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish may claim,— 


Despite his titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung.” 


Overstaffing Charge Found True, 
Corrected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent speech in this House, I called atten- 
tion to a letter I had received from 27 
constituents employed in an industrial 
firm in the Third Congressional District, 
charging that the plant had been over- 
staffed with Government inspectors 
assigned to departments engaged in 
defense production. 

At the same time I referred the com- 
plaint to a special investigating subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee with a request for a check 
and report on the situation. 

I am happy to report that following 
this investigation—which confirmed the 
accuracy of the complaint—I have been 
advised by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hess], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, that the situation has been cor- 
rected. 

The report of the subcommittee inves- 
tigator states that since the complaint 
was made one inspector resigned and two 
others were dropped—the latter being 
discharged by the district ordnance office 
“after a newspaper account of a speech 
by Congressman SHAFER on the com- 
plaint” had been received. The report 
adds that prior to the investigation there 
had been 7 inspectors “whereas 4 were 
sufficient.” Army ordnance officials 
have also ordered a check on the entire 
project “to avoid further complaints on 
overstaffing.” 

In terms of the swarming bureaucracy 
of Federal Government, elimination of 
three unneeded employees may seem a 
mere drop in the bucket. But the im- 
pressive fact is that this was actually a 
reduction of more than 42 percent. And 
this strongly suggests that there un- 
doubtedly are many hundreds of thou- 
sands of other Government employees 
to whom the same, or even a higher, 
percentage of reduction could be applied 
with resulting economy and efficiency. 

The letter reporting the situation de- 
scribed the signers as “taxpayers who 
are indirectly paying their wages and 
who are paying so highly for national 
defense.” I cannot stress too strongly 
that these citizens are the ones who de- 
serve full credit for bringing to light and 
correcting this waste of manpower and 
of the taxpayers’ money. It is to be 
hoped that other conscientious citizens 
throughout the country will match their 
performance. : 


the world. 
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Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
troubled world of today, we hear much 
of communism and its threat to our 
Americanism. 

Perhaps it would be well for all of us 
to review this Americanism and its 
meaning. 

I, therefore, direct your attention and 
that of our colleagues to the following 
address made by the Honorable James 
A. Farley, Chairman of the Board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corporation, at the 
24th anniversary luncheon of the 
Twenty-third Street Association on April 
15, 1953, in New York City: 


I am going to discuss Americanism, a sub- 
ject so vital, not only to us of today but to 
the future of our country and the peace of 
Americanism is the one “ism” 
that sums up all that America has been, is, 
and can hope to be. It is a philosophy of 
government that has ever recognized the 
God-given right of man to carve out his own 
destiny, to share in his own government and 
to make his own laws. 

Americanism is an impelling subject. It 
is an interpretation of the kind of democ- 
racy which must win the battle for world 
peace, if there is to be any peace at all. 
We are living in a period of world stress and 
America must recognize the implications of 
these times. Never in all history was there 
a time when so many people of so many 
nations have been starving, homeless, and 
gazing into a hopeless future. These are 
truly “times that try men’s souls,” times 
when there cannot be too much restatement 
of values or reiteration of the principles that 
all Americans hold dear. This is our America 
and the people of no other country in this 
war-ravaged world enjoy the privileges and 
blessings that are ours. It is true that war 
has brought about maladjustments in our 
economy and its impact has jolted our lives 
out of prewar complacency, but the most 
vehement denouncers of our democracy can- 
not deny that our people are better fed, 
housed, and clothed than any other people 
anywhere in the world, This is the answer 
to those who would substitute the doctrine 
of Karl Marx for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Internationale for the 
Star-Spangled Banner. The sometimes ter- 
rifying aftermath of World War U must 
not be permitted to cloud the clear vision 
of the American people, nor can we permit 
the enemies of America to inject their poison 
into the pure stream of democracy that flows 
through the hearts of the American people 
and keeps America always “the land of the 
free.” 

War is a devastating experience. I‘ is the 
young, the strong, the virile, who must fight. 
It casts its shadow over millions of homes 
and its utter futility, its needless waste, its 
wanton slaughter, shake faith in the civi- 
lizing influence of centuries of culture and 
progress. Each succeeding war, always more 
terrible than the last, breeds fear of the next 
war, and since that day when man’s scien- 
tific attainments enabled him to smash the 
atom the acrid smoke of the atomic bomb 
has lingered in the nostrils of mankind and 
all look with shrinking dread for the next 
war to destroy civilization. 

This Nation of ours has known six wars, 
excluding the Revolution, which lighted an 
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inspiring new beacon of liberty for all the 
world to see and wrote a new chapter of 
government and human relations. It has 
had its grim period of internal strife out of 
which came a nation “one and indivisible” 
forever. America has never Known defeat. 
The great virility of our country, its unbeat- 
able qualities, are attributed by other na- 
tions to our vast natural resources, our great 
ports, enormous industrial plants and the 
productive ability of our people. But there 
is a deeper reason for our unequalled record 
both in peace and in war, an underlying 
cause for our triumphs on the battlefield, a 
factor that transcends all material consid- 
erations and inspires our men and women, 
peace-loving as they are, to sacrifice loved 
ones, homes, even life itself, when danger 
threatens /merica. 

I have traveled the length and breadth of 
our country many times. I have made many 
visits to each State in the Union. I have not 
gone as a casual visitor, but with the deter- 
mined purpose of studying conditions and 
learning to know the people. I am personally 
acquainted with hundreds of citizens in each 
State. My correspondence with my fellow 
citizens down through the years has been 
enormous. From my own contacts and ob- 
servations I have sensed the spirit of America 
to the extent that I am willing to attempt 
to define that all-pervading spiritual essence 
that we call Americanism. There are over 
140 million Americans and I venture to guess 
as many definitions of Americanism, but all 
put together and reduced to their simplest 
form may be summed up in the word “free- 
dom”; the freedom that exists only in Amer- 
ica, and is democracy in its best form. Free- 
dom is the blood and bone and sinew of 
America, the underlying force, the inner 
power that creates the spirit singular to our 
Nation. Freedom and Americanism are 
synonymous, and I am thinking of freedom 
in terms of what it holds for our future, 
and its effect upon the future of the world. 

Let us examine this remarkable force called 
freedom that we cherish by instinct and 
tradition, a freedom we fought for, not only 
for ourselves but for people throughout the 
world. Our freedom is credited with being 
little more than a century and a half old. 
However, freedom was in the air when the 
first Pilgrim landed on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts. It impregnated all of those who 
followed them and when on July 4, 1776, the 
Liberty Bell announced to the world that 
the Continental Congress had cut all ties 
with the old world, the hearts of the colo- 
nists already were aglow with liberty’s flame 
and they went forth to achieve victory. The 
victory they won gave to the world its 
greatest nation and a system of government 
essentially unchanged since that time. In 
this chaotic world of today, it holds out the 
one hope for the freedom of mankind. 

Our freedom has carried five generations 
through successive stages of progress, to liv- 
ing standards that have astonished the world. 
It does not owe its origin to any of the de- 
caylng governments of the past. Our form 
of government was born of virile and inde- 
pendent thought. It is predicated upon the 
Declaration of Independence, the greatest 
charter of human liberty ever penned, a 
document that kindled a new light in the 
darkness of a world where monarchs ruled 
by divine right, and whose words were the 
sole arbiter of man’s destiny. Our fore- 
fathers, in defiance of the rulers of the world, 
declared that “all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, among them life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Never 
since the cave man discovered fire has hu- 
man kind discovered anything so important 
to human progress as this philosophy upon 
which was builded a government of, for and 
by the people, a government with a mini- 
mum of hampering laws, a government that 
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gave unrestricted opportunity to individual 
enterprise and developed in our people the 
stamina and spiritual strength that have 
carried America onward and upward through 
the years. 

Our freedom couldn’t be patterned after 
any other form of government, for when 
America declared herself free and inde- 
pendent there was no real freedom anywhere 
in the world. The faith and industry of 
our people, developed through our system 
of free enterprise, have paced the world 
spiritually and materially. From the earth 
and from the depths of the sea and from 
the skies above we have plucked our re- 
sources and our men of science have di- 
rected them into many channels. Our man- 
ufacturers have produced at enormous speed 
the things that science and invention have 
designed for the convenience of man. Men 
of all faiths and creeds, teachers, poets, 
philosophers and authors have inspired us 
to greater efforts and pointed the way to 
higher standards and better living. Ameri- 
can enterprise has been so truly a happy 
blend that when war came and all of Eu- 
rope stood with backs to the wall before 
the might of Nazi aggression, our productive 
ability was turned into a gigantic effort that 
enabled America to supply the allied armies 
with food and manufactured material of war 
that brought victory to our united arms. 

There are those who attribute our suc- 
cess to our great natural resources, but na- 
ture has been bountiful to other countries 
of the world. Raw material exists every- 
where, but the free enterprise, the un- 
trammeled initiative is not there for its 
development. Some attribute our success 
to peculiar national characteristics, but they 
forget that we are peopled by comparatively 
recent arrivals from practically every quarter 
of the globe. But we are descended from 
ancestors who, since America was born, 
looked toward our country with longing eyes 
and who implanted in the hearts of their 
offspring a faith in America that made them 
Americans, even before they landed on our 
shores, 

These people of many races and diverse 
faiths, coming from many lands where they 
have been virtually slaves of the state, found 
that here in America every individual was 
on his own; that no higher authority at- 
tempted to order their lives; that they were 
free to worship the God of their fathers; 
that great resources were here to be de- 
veloped by individual initiative and indus- 
try. They realized how precious was the 
heritage of liberty bequeathed by those men 
of faith and vision who penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence and framed our Con- 
stitution. 

Much is said of the American way of life. 
We hear it eloquently discussed as though it 
were a social and political philosophy, a 
chart for the guidance of the lives and ac- 
tivities of men and women. But the Ameri- 
can way of life is not a theory; it is not a 
system of philosophy; it is not a bare chart 
to thinking, reasoning, or living. It is the 
amalgamated habits and characteristics of 
our people, acquired through years of un- 
inhibited relationship with their fellows, 
through free enterprise, free thought, free 
expressions, and self-government. Those who 
follow the American way of life reap the re- 
ward of their own labors, worship in their 
own way, accept a full share of responsibil- 
ity of government. The American way is 
the way of free men—it is democracy, the 
foundation of America’s strength, the rock 
upon which is erected the well-being of our 
people, 

In America the Government belongs to the 
people. In the dictator countries the people 
belong body and soul to the government. In 
America every citizen is a partner in the 
business of government and must bear his 
share of Individual responsibility. America, 
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by virtue of its strength, power, and re- 
sources, is in a position of world leadership, 
and every loyal American must back this 
leadership to the full limit. Democracy, the 
American way of life, is challenged now by 
powerful forces, and should the will of these 
forces prevail, the hope of peace in our time 
will never be realized. 

But America will rise to the responsibilities 
of world leadership, and the American people 
will give their full support to democracy’s 
cause. They did not give American lives on 
the battlefield to win democracy only to lose 
it at the diplomatic table. 

Freedom is a dynamic, liberating force. 
One need walk only to the nearest play- 
ground or college athletic fleld to discover 
why we won the war. Beyond question we 
are the greatest competitors in the world. I 
do not advance this as an American boast, 
but rather as a manifestation of the liber- 
ating force of freedom, 

The American knows no limit of achieve- 
ment, because no limit exists in America. 
Our children sense it at an early age, because 
it is born in them, Our young people think 
only in terms of winning whatever they at- 
tempt. Victory is the image always before 
them; defeat is almost impossible for them 
to imagine. Considered alone, we call it the 
competitive spirit; actually it is the chief 
product of freedom. It, more than any- 
thing else, accounts for American ingenuity 
in the field of production, and victory on 
the field of battle. 

Tolerance for each other’s thoughts, for 
each other's religion, for each other's race are 
all manifestations of freedom. There is the 
demand for justice, for equal treatment un- 
der the law; there is the conviction that op- 
portunity is unlimited for all. And we must 
not overlook an outstanding American trait, 
sympathy for the underdog. We love to 
see him win, because we feel he is a victim of 
injustice. This is one of the deepest roots 
of our Americanism, 

What American has not experienced the 
thrill of seeing some highly touted competi- 
tor overcome by some little fellow who was 
not given a chance to win? It sets American 
crowds on fire with enthusiasm and it ex- 
plains a greqt deal more than we think. It 
explains why we never have conceived might 
to be right; why we never have worshiped 
might as an end in itself; why the superman 
never has appealed to the great mass of 
Americans. 

Can any of us picture an America with only 
one political party that always won, an 
America with all of its enterprises owned 
by the state, an America with only one press 
and that the Government's? Yet it is the 
imposition of these things upon the under- 
dog that threatens the world today, and it 
is the spirit of America, deep-rooted in the 
hearts of our people, that is going to fight 
with courage, strength and resourcefulness to 
preserve the democracy for which our blood 
and treasure were poured upon the battle- 
field. 

It is little wonder that Hitler underesti- 
mated America, that he was contemptuous 
of democratic ways. It is a matter of con- 
cern that some of our allies in war, nations 
that we saved from annihilation by the Nazi 
war machine, are now following the Nazi 
line, seeking not to find a peaceful solution 
of the world’s ills but to take advantage 
of the misery and destitution wrought by war 
to wipe the spirit of liberty from the face of 
the earth. 

Hitler is dead. The once proud German 
nation that followed his lead is still stagger- 
ing under the burdens of defeat. However, 
it is making a remarkable recovery. His fate 
should be a lesson to the enemies of democ- 
racy who are pouring out their abuse against 
America, making their absurd charges against 
American leadership, fomenting hatreds that 
they hope will weaken our leadership of the 
democratic cause. 
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To the totalitarian mind the workings of 
the free spirit are incomprehensible. The 
totalitarian thinks only in materialistic 
terms. He cannot grasp the fundamental 
fact that rebots may fight an orderly and 
unresourceful battle but it is the free men, 
fighting with heart and mind to preserve his 
sacred heritage, who must triumph. The 
superiority of the fighting qualities of free 
men over the slaves of the state has been 
demonstrated in two wars, although it is 
evident that the totalitarians have not 
profi- d by these lessons. They still dream, 
as Hitler dreamed, of world conquest. 

During the war our people had a taste of 
totalitarian restrictions made essential by 
military necessity. These have been em- 
ployed in every war since the Nation was 
founded. But in adopting these restric- 
tions it was with the idea of getting rid of 
them at the earliest moment. Our people 
were willing to endure them, to make any 
sacrifice to win the war, but they were a 
taste of totalitarian government they did 
not relish. 

After both world wars there have been 
those who, seeking a totalitarian toehold, an 
entering wedge for more restrictive govern- 
ment measures to come, advocate the reten- 
tion of the Government hand, which worked 
so well in waging war, on the controls of 
peace-time enterprise. President Wilson was 
thus counseled and, for the record, I want 
you to hear what he said in his state of the 
Union message delivered just a few weeks 
after the end of World War I: 

“So far as our domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, the problem of ous return to peace 
is a problem of economic and industrial re- 
adjustment. That problem is less serious 
for us than it may turn out to be for the 
nations which have suffered the disarrange- 
ments and losses of war longer than we. 
Our people, moreover, do not wait to be 
coached and led. They know their own busi- 
ness, are quick and resourceful at every 
readjustment, definite in purpose and self- 
reliant in action. Any leading strings we 
might seek to put them in would speedily 
become hopelessly entangled because they 
would pay no attention to them and go their 
own way. All we can do as thgir legislative 
and executive servants is to mediate the 
process of change here, there, and elsewhere 
as we may. I have heard much counsel as 
to the plans that should be formed and per- 
sonally conducted to a happy consumption, 
but from no quarter have I seen any general 
scheme of reconstruction emerge which I 
thought we could force our spirited business- 
men and self-reliant laborers to accept with 
due pliancy and obedience.” 

We can demonstrate no greater attach- 
ment to Americanism than to lend our sup- 
port to this doctrine at this time. 

There are always those who wish for a 
continuance of a totalitarian government in 
times of peace because it worked well in war, 
but they are putting the cart before the 
horse; in fact, they are urging that we do 
without the horse altogether. Let them re- 
member that it is our freedom in peace that 
has been our strength in war. We gave up 
a great measure of freedom to achieve vic- 
tory but we insisted that those freedoms be 
returned as the national emergencies per- 
mitted. I am happy that in the last 6 or 
8 months measures have been taken to 
remove a number of the restrictions and con- 
trols that of necessity had to be imposed. 

I am a firm believer in public opinion. 
Examined over any reasonable period of time, 
public opinion is wise opinion. But its wis- 
dom is in direct ratio to the people who 
contribute to it, and public opinion, from 
coast to coast, has finally realized that Amer- 
ica has come of age and taken its place in 
the family of nations. Modern transporta- 
tion and methods of communication make us 
close neighbors of every nation on earth, and 


the word “neighbor” has taken on vast, new 
meaning. 

I do not hold that we are in any giving 
up this Americanism that is our very Own, 
because we have assumed a new role forced 
upon us by our strength and power, the role 
of leadership of the democracies of the world. 
In accepting this responsibility we became 
citizens of the world. We all have our politi- 
cal affiliations but we are, first of all, Ameri- 
cans and, accepting as we must the obliga- 
tions of world citizens, we must remain first, 
Americans. 

We must realize that certain old divisions 
of opinions among us have all but disap- 
peared. We must eliminate the words “iso- 
lationist,” “‘internationalist,” intervention- 
ist,” and “nationalist” from our vocabularies, 
In the light of world conditions today they 
mean nothing. 

It is easy to unite in war. When survival 
is the common thought of us all, we are one, 
whether we speak of nations or individuals. 
But the making of peace is far more difficult. 
The fear of tomorrow drives men and na- 
tions to unwise decisions. The history of 
their shortsightedness at the peace table is 
the history of succeeding wars. 

The United Nations plan, upon which peo- 
ple throughout the world have placed high 
hopes, has developed slowly because it is 
divided by ideological fundamentals. Cher- 
ished visions of one world, and utopian 
peace, a brotherhood of nations, have been 
shaken. 

But what we need today and will need for 
years to come is patient wisdom, not extrava- 
gance of thought. Extremists, those who 
would sacrifice America to some global su- 
perstate or those who would sacrifice the 
future peace of the world on the altar of 
blind patriotism must be ignored. They are 
not wise counsellors; they are special plead- 
ers who ignore the common good. They 
shout the loudest but do not say the most. 

There is an uncommon amount of com- 
mon sense in America, Wisdom is the prod- 
uct of straight thinking applied to knowl- 
edge. Our job is to keep informed and 
clear-headed. While extremists wring their 
hands because they are not getting what they 
want, and we may be assured they will never 
get it, the American people can perform no 
greater service than to maintain reasoned 
judgment. 

Totalitarian governments respect only ma- 
terial strength. Therefore, America must be 
strong. Our people are firm in their dislike 
of militarism but for our own protection we 
must have an Army and Navy and Air Force 
which command the respect of our potential 
enemies, We are in the game now—never 
again must our runners be caught off base. 
But as world leaders we must stay within the 
framework of democracy and its basic prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality and justice for all. 
Upon these principles rest our Americanism, 
and in them lie all hopes for peace, both at 
home and abroad, 


Taxpayers Entitled To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
; OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
lifelong friend, George M. Cox, executive 
editor of the Mobile Press-Register, of 
Mobile, Ala., has just sent me a wonder- 
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ful editorial regarding the splendid work 
our distinguished colleague Representa- 
tive Dwicut L. Rocers, of Florida, has 
and is and will continue doing here in 
the Congress. My friend, Cox, says in 
this editorial, as you will note, that the 
“Taxpayers Are Entitled To Know,” and 
we all certainly agree with that, and we 
all agree that Congressman DWIGHT 
Rocers is a great statesman and a won- 
derful American and is doing a splendid 
job, not only for his district and his State, 
but the entire Nation and it is a pleasure, 
a genuine pleasure, to work with this 
great man. 

The editorial from the Press-Register 
follows: 

TAXPAYERS ENTITLED To KNOW 


Representative Dwicut L. Rocers, of Flor- 
ida, commends his House colleague, Repre- 
sentative DANIEL A. REED, of New York, for 
trying to get action on a bill to reduce in- 
dividual income taxes effective July 1. 

Mr. REED told Congress earlier this week 
that “other nations all around us are re- 
ducing individual income taxes, countries we 
have helped, and it is time we took action in 
this body.” 

After Congressman Rrep concluded his re- 
marks, Congressman Rocers of Florida com- 
mended him for his fight, saying that the 
New Yorker “believes that the Congress 
should carry out the campaign pledges made 
by a majority of the Members of Congress 
that taxes would be reduced.” 

Obviously enough, a great many taxpayers 
all over the country also believe that Con- 
gress should move to grant tax relief. 

Congressman RoGers is sponsoring a reso- 
lution which he predicts would constitute a 
real step toward balancing the Federal 
budget. His resolution would require rollcall 
votes on all appropriation bills and amend- 
ments to these bills, ; 

Mr. Rocers takes the position—and prop- 
erly—that the “taxpayers are entitled to 
know how their representative votes on 
measures which authorize the expenditure 
of billions of tax dollars.” 

In too many instances, Members of Con- 
gress conceal their voting records from the 
people by means of the voice vote. This 
procedure avoids a rolleall and thus provides 
no public record of how a particular Member 
voted. 

It is the opinion of Congressman ROGERS 
that “if Members know they have to go on 
record they will consider and take a closer 
look at every appropriation.” He says “such 
a procedure might save billions and thus 
balance the budget.” 

We believe there is no doubt whatever 
that a uniform practice of recording roll- 
call votes on appropriations would mean 
considerable saving. 

Congressman Rocers comments that un- 
der the present practice only rarely are ap- 
propriation bills passed by a yea-and-nay 
vote.” He adds: “Other voting procedure 
used is the voice or division vote and the 
taxpayers are unable to know how their Con- 
gressman votes to spend their money.” 

Voting procedure that avoids a record of 
how individual Members vote on money bills 
is exceedingly vulnerable to criticism. 

The voting records of Members of Con- 
gress on appropriations should be available 
to the people. 

When Congress acts on money measures 
without rollcali votes, the votes of individ- 
ual Members are in effect kept secret from 
the people. 

Congressman Rocers’ resolution may en- 
counter many a cold shoulder on Capitol 
Hill in Washington. But it is not likely to 
be frowned on by many of the Nation's tax- 
paying citizens. 
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Future Manpower Problems of the 
Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many of us have given serious 
thought to the fact that for the first time 
in American history, one generation of 
men has been called on to fight in two 
major wars. But that is what has hap- 
pened in our own day, and in a single dec- 
ade. This fact has undoubtedly had a 
very serious impact on the domestic 
economy and international affairs, and 
it has also had a very serious effect on 
the men and on the armed services. It 
has made military service seem more 
like continuous involuntary servitude 
than a patriotic contribution to the wel- 
fare of the country. And it has certainly 
made a military career considerably less 
attractive than it used to be. 

At the same time that the period of 
service has been increased, though 
through no desire on our part to increase 
it, a good many incentives to military 
service have been eliminated from the 
Defense Establishment. Today young 
men do not turn to military service as a 
career with anything like the enthusiasm 
they once had. At a time the Armed 
Forces need them most, young men are 
not embarking on service careers in sufi- 
cient numbers to guarantee leaders for 
tomorrow’s Military Establishment. 

I for one refuse to believe that this is 
because men are afraid to fight, and 
therefore unwilling to serve. I am con- 
vinced that it is because of the diminish- 
ing incentives to a service career. And 
I think it is largely because as a nation 
we have never been able to make up our 
mind what our Military Establishment 
should be, especially in time of peace. 
We build up and tear down in almost 
predictable rhythm. We give and take 
away service benefits with consistent im- 
pulsiveness. We let good men go without 
asking why, and bring in others to take 
their place without realizing that to the 
cost of training must be added the value 
of experience lost. Moralewise and in 
respect to experience we are creating a 
deficit; and the deficit is refiected in the 
defense budget. 

The problem has not been ignored by 
the services themselves. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and speaking for all the 
services, has recently called the attention 
of the Secretary of Defense to the seri- 
ousness of the problem. College gradu- 
ates are refusing regular military com- 
missions in larger numbers. Veteran 
Reservists decline indefinite Army and 
Air Force commissions. Resignations at 
the service academies are increasing. 
What makes the situation especially seri- 
ous, however, is not so much a present 
lack of officers and leaders, but the threat 
to the future security of the United 
States. Where are tomorrow’s leaders to 


come from unless the right sort of young 
men today choose military careers. 

I do not condemn the young men who 
fail to do so. I do not criticize them, or 
their parents or their teachers. I do 
not think they are either less patriotic, 
less serious, or less capable of leadership 
than their forefathers who helped to win 
the victories of 1945, 1918, 1865, and 
1781. But I do condemn the present 
leaders of the armed services and the 
Members of this Congress if, in face of 
an alarming decline in officer procure- 
ment, we do not take steps to reverse the 
trend. It is useless to make authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for new Army 
divisions, new Navy carriers, and new Air 
Force wings, unless we take steps to pro- 
cure future leaders to assume responsi- 
bility for the use of such equipment and 
weapons. Future leaders are needed to 
take the place of present leaders when 
they, as surely as weapons and equipment 
in this rapidly changing age, must pass 
into military obsolescence. And new 
leaders, like new equipment, must be of 
the best. 

Combat experience in Korea has sub- 
stantially convinced the American 
Armed Forces that our superiority over 
our enemy there lies not so much in our 
equipment and weapons as in the caliber 
and the training of our men. For in- 
stance, Americans were surprised to find 
that the Russians could build as good a 
plane as the MIG~-15, and they've been 
surprised by the performance of that 
plane. The favorable score our own 
pilots have built up in combat with the 
MIG-15 is largely due to the training 
they have been given and to the prin- 
ciples of selection, by which they were 
chosen for training. But the combat 
pilot of today is a potential commanding 
officer for tomorrow, who will probably 
make the military service a lifetime 
career. We must think of him, and all 
officers, as not merely performing a job 
but as dedicated men, who make consid- 
siderable personal sacrifices in order to 
serve their country, and preserve its free 
institutions. To such men we have sel- 
dom given more than modest pay and 
security, but we have given them the 
honor and the respect due them for their 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that loy- 
alty should go down as well as up. An 
officer's commission states that the Pres- 
ident reposes special trust and confi- 
dence” in him. In accepting the com- 
mission the officer reposes special trust 
and confidence in the executive depart- 
ment of the Government and in the 
Congress to maintain professional mili- 
tary service as a worthwhile and re- 
spected career. There is a challenge to 
this Congress to make sure that we do so. 

During the last 20 years there has been 
a substantial increase in the standard of 
living of the civilian population; but dur- 
ing the same period, particularly the last 
quarter of it, many of the major advan- 
tages of military service have been re- 
duced or eliminated. Housing is inade- 
quate—and inadequate housing has a 
very serious effect on morale. The 
limited provision of family housing 
under the Wherry Act has helped, but 
not enough. Local community effort 
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has also helped to improve the situa- 
tion, though it seems unreasonable to 
expect the communities to furnish what 
Congress has failed to provide for. But 
even if better housing were generally 
available, the instability of assignments 
has had harmful effect on officer morale, 

In theory, an officer is compensated 
for expenses incurred upon permanent 
change of station. In practice, travel 
allowances do not cover the many inci- 
dental expenses of moving. Damage to 
personal and household effects and 
weight limitations make it impossible for 
an officer to move without digging into 
his own pocket. Military pay has not 
increased proportionately to the costs of 
living today. 

Ironically enough, one action of Con- 
gress has discriminated also between the 
veteran, the man who is finished with 
military service, and the man who con- 
tinues to serve. As a class, regular per- 
sonnel of the military services whose 
service has been continuous through and 
since World War IL have been denied 
the benefits of veterans’ legislation. It 
is true that while they serve they can 
hardly take advantage of that provision 
of the GI bill of rights that permits fur- 
ther study and education at Government 
expense. But it is also true that they 
might like to take advantage of another 
provision affecting interest rates on 
mortgages to build a home for their 
enjoyment in retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, word of such matters as 
these I have cited has reached beyond 
military circles into those circles from 
which future military leaders might be 
expected to come. I do not know how 
many boys of intelligence, good training, 
and excellent education have accepted 
2 years of active service as drafted en- 
listed men rather than go on to OCS, or 
accept commissions under other pro- 
grams. I am told that more than 35 
percent of the “distinguished” or top- 
level graduates of the ROTC program 
prefer reserve commissions with active 
duty of short duration to regular com- 
missions and a full-time military career. 

More significantly, 80 fourth-year 
cadets at West Point out of a class of 670 
have resigned this year. Compared with 
62 out of 649 in 1951 and 43 out of 749 
the previous year, the number is alarm- 
ing. Last year, for the first time in his- 
tory, the Military Academy failed to pro- 
vide its full quota of flying volunteers 
for the Air Force. 

The scarcity of qualified young men is 
threatening the Navy's famed Holloway 
plan for obtaining career naval officers 
from the ranks of college graduates. 
The Navy had hoped the program would 
provide several hundred regular officers 
a year to supplement the output of An- 
napolis. But out of the first class of 660 
officers, only 7 percent chose to stay in 
the Regular Navy. 

The Army has a similar problem. Last 
year, out of 17,457 men enrolled in ROTC 
classes, only 874 were found eligible and 
willing to accept commissions in the 
Regular Army. 

In the Air Force the problem is par- 
ticularly serious. Last summer when 
there was a good deal of public concern 
over the slow procurement of new-type 
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planes, an Air Force spokesman re- 
marked that the public soon would have 
serious cause for a different kind of 
worry—not over the arguable scarcity of 
new planes but over the unquestioned 
scarcity of competent pilots to fly them. 
That time is at hand. 

The Air Force combat pilots right now 
are, in large part, veterans who must 
soon be relieved not only because the 
reservists should be replaced as a matter 
of justice to men who have in one decade 
served in two wars but because they will 
soon be too old to fly the new type com- 
bat planes. 

Jet planes require pilots with young 
men’s reactions, and today the typical 
service pilot, instead of being 23, is 33. 
Department of Defense statistics show 
that 1 squadron of flying marines in 
Korea averages not only 32 years but 3 
children per pilot. 

Many service pilots come from West 
Point, Annapolis, and ROTC schools, but 
a great many flyers must be procured 
otherwise. The Air Force, which nat- 
urally requires a greater percentage of 
fiying officers than the other services re- 
quire, has cut down its standards and is 
accepting flyers with basic high-school 
education only. Whatever their formal 
education, these new pilots must all be 
good men. Poor men are not much use. 
Indeed, they are of no use at all to a 
service which has to entrust to a single 
pilot a million-dollar plane. No busi- 
ness executive would put any but his best 
man in charge of his most expensive 
machinery or his most productive organ- 
ization. Too often we forget that the 
military services, in addition to being 
military organizations, are big business, 
among the biggest and most valuable in 
the world. 

Mr, Speaker, the Strauss Commission, 
in preparing for the Secretary of Defense 
the report released last month under the 
title of “Differential Pays for the Armed 
Services of the United States,” did not 
overlook this point. The Strauss Com- 
mission is the Commission established 
last September pursuant to the request 
made by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Service. The Com- 
mission was primarily concerned with 
differential pays, because such pays are 
designed to attract and retain volunteers 
for duties of a hazardous or disagreeable 
nature, or for duties which require skills 
which command premium pay in civilian 
life. But the Commission appreciates 
very well, indeed, that the greatest waste 
in the military services, whether special 
pay is involved or not, is in the loss of 
skilled personnel, When veterans retire, 
when enlisted men fail to reenlist, when 
qualified enlisted men reject commissions 
and return to civilian life, there is a loss 
of experience, a requirement for the 
training of untrained and unskilled re- 
placements, and a diversion of personnel 
and skill from operational use to training 
use. Speaking of the changes in benefits 
allowed service personnel the Commis- 
sion stated: 


In general the Commission feels that it is 
& false economy to reduce piecemeal the area 
of service prerogatives and fringe benefits. 
Industry is following the opposite course and 
providing many new benefits for its employ- 
ees. As a consequence the services have been 


placed in an increasingly unfavorable com- 
petitive position and are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in attracting and retaining career 
personnel who are competent and ambitious. 


After making specific recommenda- 
tions of the various types of special duty 
for which incentive pay should be pro- 
vided in the interest of attracting men 
to and keeping them in the services, the 
Strauss Commission made certain gen- 
eral recommendations. First, it recom- 
mended that Congress should exercise 
great forethought in changing, unfavor- 
ably, the terms of employment for the 
uniformed services, and that changes, 
when made, should be made applicable 
only to individuals entering the services 
after such changes become effective. To 
change the terms of employment of a 
man already under contract when he has 
no recourse but to accept the altered 
terms constitutes a breach of faith that 
is unheard of if not illegal in relations 
between employers and employees in pri- 
vate industry, It is surprising, to say 
the least, in the present-day United 
States. 

The Commission kept consistently in 
mind that the primary problem is to 
encourage good men to volunteer. In 
spite of idealistic views that money is a 
poor form of incentive to national serv- 
ice, it seems to help. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are not getting now 
enough capable young Regular officers to 
meet the demand for leaders—generals 
and admirals—20 years from now, we 
must do something about it. If it will 
help to make the military service more 
attractive economically, let us take steps 
to do that. And if it will help to increase 
the prestige of the services, by all means, 
let us take steps to do so. The men who 
guard our national fiag as the symbol of 
freedom it so long has been, are men en- 
titled to as much honor for their service 
as it is within our power to give. 


The Privilege of a Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a memorial was dedicated in New 
York to John Peter Zenger, one of the 
earliest pioneers in the struggle for free- 
dom of the press in America. Zenger’s 
historic struggle dates back to the year 
1735, when he was charged and subse- 
quently aquitted of publishing false in- 
formation concerning the affairs of gov- 
ernment. His trial and acquittal not 
only helped to establish the fact that the 
affairs of government should be public, 
but even more so it helped to determine 
certain freedoms which have become 
traditional and an integral part of our 
American way of life, such as, the free- 
dom to speak one’s mind freely, the free- 
dom to publish, the freedom to criticize 
where criticism was needed, and the 
other freedoms so dearly won in the 
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struggle for our independence and our 
own way of life. 

The rights and liberties enjoyed by the 
American people will remain safe as long 
as we have a free press in this country. 
When there is an abridgment of that 
time-honored right, then the safety of 
our whole national structure is threat- 
ened for our free press has always been 
one of the great champions for liberty 
and democracy. It was John Peter Zen- 
ger who set the pattern for freedom of 
the press 218 years ago, and since then 
generation after generation of the fourth 
estate have fought to maintain that 
freedom by speaking their mind freely 
and, above all, seeking out and writing 
the truth. 

Some years ago, the theme of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Week was this truism: 
“The right to know is the key to all 
your liberties.” One of the major keys 
which make possible for our newspapers 
to present to their readers the true facts 
is the privilege of newspapermen to re- 
fuse to reveal the sources of their in- 
formation. Very few people realize, 
however, that under the present Federal 
laws and jurisdiction no newspaperman 
can either claim this privilege or be 
guaranteed protection for refusing to di- 
vulge the sources of his information. In 
fact, in most States newspapermen are 
subject to imprisonment or fine if they 
refuse to disclose their. sources when 
ordered to do so in a court of justice, 

In only 12 of the 48 States are news- 
papermen afforded protection by so- 
called confidence laws which apply to the 
confidential communication between 
lawyer and client, doctor and patient, 
clergyman and penitent. The 12 States 
which have so far granted this privilege 
in State courts are Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Maryland 
was the first to adopt a statute in 1896 
protecting this privilege by legislation: 
in the case of the other 11 States such 
statutes have been enacted since 1936— 
which, in itself, is an encouraging factor. 
I regret that my own State of New 
York has not yet granted such protec- 
tion to the press, notwithstanding the 
fact that in 1948 the State law revision 
commission unanimously recommended 
“that a privilege—to refuse to divulge 
the sources of information—with safe- 
guards essential to the protection of the 
public interest, may safely be granted.” 

Mr. Speaker, just about 2 years ago I 
devoted considerable time to the study 
of this subject and I then came to the 
conclusion that, as matters stand today, 
newspapermen in the United States have 
practically no protection or guaranty 
against abridgment of the privilege to re- 
fuse to disclose their sources, whereas in 
reality this privilege should be recognized 
as an inalienable right. My study and 
conclusion were an outgrowth of the 
famous case involving the noted colum- 
nist Leonard Lyons, of the New York 
Post, who published several items re- 
garding the convicted atom spies Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg. 

Briefly, the situation was as follows: 
Lyons had published certain information 
about Mrs. Rosenberg, whereupon her 
counsel demanded that Lyons disclose 
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the source of -his information. Lyons 
claimed professional privilege as a news- 
paperman to avoid the disclosure of his 
sources, but Federal Judge John C. Knox, 
of the southern district of New York, 
held that newspapermen were not privi- 
leged to withhold sources of information. 
Judge Knox stated in his decision: 

As a newspaper reporter or a columnist, 
Mr. Lyons is not entitled to claim his privi- 
lege, which is akin to that which exists 
between a lawyer and his client, a minister 
and his penitent, or a doctor and his patient. 
I have gone into the law very carefully, and 
I find he has no such privilege. 


Presumably, Judge Knox was refer- 
ring to the Federal law. It was then 
that I discovered that only in 12 States 
has this privilege been granted, but not 
on a national or Federal level. As for 
Mr. Lyons, he did not have to disclose 
the source of his information about Mrs. 
Rosenberg because the court later found 
that the information was not material 
or relevant. The decision was not based 
on his newspapermen’s privilege. Had 
the court not been convinced of rele- 
vancy in the case, Mr. Lyons or any other 
newspaperman similarly involved could 
not have hoped to escape a stern court 
order to divulge his sources, and refusal 
to do so would have meant contempt of 
court and a jail sentence. 

The ruling handed down in the Lyons 
ease was in the nature of an awakening 
tome. I felt then that in the long run it 
will adversely affect the freedom of the 
press, and I still feel so today. It was 
always my understanding that news- 
papermen and cthers dealing with public 
information should have the profession- 
al privilege to withhold their sources of 
information; in fact, it should be their 
duty in the public interest to do so, with 
the possible two exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, where the security of our 
country is involved, and where there is 
concealment of a crime. In other words, 
the relationship between a newspaper- 
man and his source should be as sacred 
and privileged as that of doctor-patient, 
lawyer-client, and minister-penitent. 
This has been our custom and our prac- 
tice for a long time, and if no such privi- 
lege exists under the law, as Judge Knox 
found, then let us establish this privilege 
as a legal fact by legislation. 

Consequently, I introduced a bill on 
May 15, 1951, which sought to estab- 
lish for newspapermen and others deal- 
ing with public information through the 
press, radio, and television, who are 
called to appear as witnesses in Federal 
courts, the privilege that they shall not 
be forced to reveal the sources from 
which they obtain their news. By adop- 
tion of this bill guaranteeing protection 
to newspapermen at least in the Federal 
courts, I was convinced that we would 
correct a glaring wrong and remove a 
constant threat hanging over the heads 
of our newspapermen like a Damocles 
sword. Ialso felt that passage of my bill 
would greatly strengthen the principle of 
freedom of the press guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution: 

That measure was referred to the 
House Judiciary Committee. At my in- 
sistence it was finally submitted in 
March 1952 to a subcommittee of seven 


for further study. That was as far as 
we ever got with a bill dealing with this 
problem. In this connection, let me add, 
for the sake of historical accuracy, that 
no less than 12 bills had been introduced 
in past Congresses dealing in a general 
way with newspapermen’s sources, as 
follows: 4 bills in 1929, 1 in 1931, 2 in 
1936, 2 in 1937, 2 in 1939, and 1 in 1943. 
However, none of these bills were ever 
reported out of committee and no action 
was ever taken on them. Thus, my bill 
went at least one step further. 

Needless to say, my bill was widely 
supported by the press throughout the 
country, by publishers and editors, news- 
papermen and columnists, the Newspaper 
Guild and Newspaper Reporters Associa- 
tion, the publication Editor & Publisher, 
and many dailies and periodicals. It 
was pointed out that the language of the 
bill was reasonable, that libel laws would 
still protect the public against stories 
with anonymous sources, that news- 
papers would be able to play a greater 
role in disclosing crime and corruption, 
and so forth. 

There was also some constructive criti- 
cism. On the one hand, it was pointed 
out that it was not broad enough since 
the measure would extend the privilege 
only in the Federal courts; on the other 
hand, it was noted that the bill was too 
broad in the exceptions which it makes, 
particularly the provision concerning the 
concealment of a crime. 

In revising my bill, I took these sug- 
gestions into consideration and incor- 
porated them into the new version, which 
I am. now introducing. The revised 
measure provides that newspapermen 
shall not be required to reveal the sources 
of their information in Federal courts, 
before Federal grand juries, or before 
committees of Congress, except where 
disclosure is found by the court to be 
necessary under certain circumstances. 
Thus, the new bill extends the privilege 
to newspapermen appearing before Fed- 
eral grand juries and congressional com- 
mittees, which was not contained in the 
original bill. 

Where the privilege concerns Federal 
courts and Federal grand juries, the bill 
stipulates that the witness shall not be 
required to disclose the source of his in- 
formation “unless in the opinion of the 
court such disclosure is necessary in the 
interests of national security, or to avoid 
the concealment of a crime, or to enable 
the defendant to make his defense.” 
Thus, the revised bill goes further than 
the old by providing that the privilege 
could be withdrawn if disclosure will en- 
able the newspaperman to make his 
defense. 

Where the privilege concerns a news- 
paperman’s appearance before a con- 
gressional committee, it is stipulated that 
he shall not be required to disclose his 
sources “unless, in the opinion of a court 
of the United States, such disclosure is 
necessary in the interests of national 
security.” Thus, the revised bill pro- 
vides that the privilege may be with- 
drawn only if a United States court finds 
that disclosure of the source is necessary 
in the interests of national security, but 
it does not apply to the other exceptions 
provided before Federal courts and grand 
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juries, namely, concealment of a crime 

or enabling a defendant to make his 

defense. 

Mr. Speaker, through passage of my 
bill Congress can prove its faith and trust 
in the American press, it can reiterate 
its belief in freedom of the press, and it 
can voice its confidence in newspapermen 
and in their code of ethics. Newspaper- 
men.are not asking for protection based 
on mere relevance or pertinence of ma- 
terial. They want a specific safeguard 
which will give them the necessary pro- 
tection of the law. They want official 
recognition of a traditional privilege 
which will strengthen the freedom of the 
press in this country. 

I hope and trust that the committee 
to which this bill has been referred will 
give its early consideration so that Con- 
gress can have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss it and act favorably on it. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

A bill to provide that newspapermen shall 
not be required to reveal the sources of 
thetr information in Federal courts, before 
Federal grand juries, or before commit- 
tees of Congress, except in certain cases 
where disclosure is found by the court to 
be necessary 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 119 

of title 28, United States Code, is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“g$ 1826. Privilege of newspapermen. 

“A witness who is employed by a news- 
paper, news service, newspaper syndicate, 
periodical, or radio or television station or 
network, as a writer, reporter, correspondent, 
or commentator, or in any other capacity 
directly involved in the gathering or pres- 
entation of news, shall not be required in 
any court of the United States or before any 
Federal grand jury to disclose the source of 
any information obtained in such capacity, 
unless in the opinion of the court such dis- 
closure is n in the interests of na- 
tional security, or to avoid the concealment 
of a crime, or to énable the defendant to 
make his defense.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 119 of title 28, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 1821 thereof, is amended by adding 
at the end of such analysis the following 


new item: “1826. Privilege of newspaper- 
men.” 
Sec. 2. (a) Section 102 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States, as amended 
(2 U. S. C., sec. 192), is amended (1) by 
striking out “Every person” at the beginning 
of such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “(a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), every person”; and (2) by 
adding at the end of the section the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) No witness who is employed by a 
newspaper, news service, newspaper syndi- 
cate, periodical, or radio, or television sta- 
tion or network, as a writer, reporter, corre- 
spondent, or commentator, or in any other 
capacity directly involved in the gathering 
or presentation of news, shall be required 
before either House of Congress, or before 
any joint committee established by Congress 
or any committee of either House of Con- 
gress, to disclose the source of any informa- 
tion obtained in such capacity, unless, in 
the opinion of a court of the United States, 
such disclosure is necessary in the interests 
of national security.” 

(b) Section 104 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended (2 U. S. C. 
sec. 194), is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after the word “witness,” wherever 
such word appears in such section, the fol- 
lowing: “(other than a witness referred to 
in section 102 (b)).” 
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Extirpation of a Career Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am continually receiving letters and 
press releases from the Post Office De- 
partment and Civil Service Commission 
concerning the new examinations for 
postmasters which are being scheduled 
-after the abandonment of the civil-serv- 
ice examinations. 

In this morning’s mail I received 
another press release from the United 
States Civil Service Commission which is 
evidently designed to justify their ac- 
tion. In this release, the Civil Service 
Commission announced the first group 
of postmaster examinations under new 
high standards of eligibility for first-, 
second-, and third-class postmaster va- 
cancies. Evidently the Civil Service 
Commission plans to cancel all of the 
examinations all over the country to 
permit the politicians to participate in 
new examinations so that they may 
qualify for some of these positions. I 
regret very much that the Postmaster 
‘General, or the Post Office Department, 
Has not filled some of the vacancies from 
‘the eligible registers existing. It is quite 
obvious that this move is political and 
designed as a return to the spoils system, 
instead of improving and strengthening 
a civil-service system. 

I notice that my home city of Carlin- 
ville was among the offices where new 
examinations had been called, and I no- 
tice, also, that the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission had issued a state- 
ment that the next examinations would 
be held under the higher qualification 


ndards. 

I feel that most all the people in my 
community agree that no higher stand- 
ard is necessary, as the original register 
includes some of our most outstanding 
citizens. Of the high 3, 2 are prom- 
inently identified with the Republi- 
can Party and the third had no political 
affiliation inasmuch as he was a career 
worker within the postal system. One of 
the three eligibles served our county as 
county treasurer—with considerable 
credit—and comes from one of the most 
outstanding families in our county. He 
-is qualified by his experience as a pub- 
lic official as well as his many years of 
experience in business and agriculture. 
One of the others has served several 
terms as county clerk, served our city as 
mayor, was a successful businessman, a 
natural leader in our community, and 
active in civic affairs. The thire of the 
eligibles is a former schoolteacher with 
a college degree; served as an enlisted 
man and an officer for nearly 5 years 
during the World War II emergency; has 
been a career worker in the postal sys- 
tem since that day, and is eminently 
qualified for the position of postmaster. 

Having this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I 
can readily see that the Executive order 
permitting the cancellation of these ex- 
aminations was done purely for political 
Purposes to provide positions for politi- 


cal hacks, but more important is the fact 
that the compliance with the wishes of 
the political bosses and partisan poli- 
ticians has weakened our system which 
was designed to protect our civil serv- 
ants. Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
these patronage-hungry politicians do 
not continue this trend toward destroy- 
ing the Civil Service Commission. 


Our Army: Its Purpose and Its Uses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing up my remarks with reference to our 
Army and the series of articles which 
were written by Mr. Walter Millis, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, I wish to in- 
clude parts II and III which bring to an 
end this dissertation on the size and 
scope of the duties of our Army, and 
what it may expect in the future. 

I hope that every Member of this body 
has read these articles as I feel it is a 
fine explanation of where our defense 
dollars go: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 24, 1953] 


ARMS AND MEN 
(By Walter Millis) 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY—TI 


The United States Army is an extremely 
‘elaborate and costly institution, absorbing 
the fulltime energies of over 2 million Amer- 
ican men and women, uniformed and civilian, 
to say nothing of the part-time warriors in 
the National Guard and Reserves or of the 
hundreds of thousands more engaged in pro- 
ducing its weapons, ammunition and supply. 

What is it for? Why do we have a ground 
Army at all? Why 20 active divisions, 
backed by a tremendous overhead of support 
forces and an extensive apparatus of man- 
power and industrial mobilization intended 
to permit their more or less rapid expansion 
to several times that number? 

The answers have never been precisely 
stated by the military or civil authorities, but 
some of them, at least, are fairly obvious, At 
the moment we plainly need ground troops to 
sustain the battle in Korea. ‘There is no 
other way of doing it except with ground 
‘troops—we are five combat divisions 
there plus about twice as many men in sup- 
port of them and of their South Korean and 
other U. N. allies—for the Air Force and the 
Navy cannot do it alone with the conven- 
tional” weapons in their armory. And 
whether or not they could do it with the 
nuclear wen of mass murder and de- 
struction, the fact is that Korea is a “periph- 
eral” action in which such weapons are 
unusable. 

The issues originally involved were of 
acute, even desperate, importance; but they 
were never so important as to warrant ‘an 
all-out, global war with the full employment 
‘of atomic weaponry and all the catastrophes 
on both sides which that implies. In alim- 
ited conflict like that in Korea, a ground 
army is the only instrument capable of get- 
ting a decision, or at worst a stalemate, The 
war may now be approaching armistice. But 
even a truce will still leave behind it the 
lesson that we need organized and ready 
ground forces to meet other possible exigen- 
cies of the same kind. 
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Indochina, Burma, India, Iran, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, are only some of the theaters in 
which ‘an aggressive communism might re- 
peat the Korean experiment, seeking a quick 
victory in a local area, not serious enough to 
precipitate a third global war but yet.so men- 
acing to long-run American interests that 
some counter would have to be made. 
Wholly airborne or seaborne forces are not 
much help in either forestalling or repair- 
ing such a situation. What are needed are 
tankers and infantrymen on the ground, pre- 
pared and equipped to hold or take terrain, 
occupy the disputed police stations and min- 
istries and telephone exchanges and so issue 
the decisive orders. 

How many fully organized, trained, 
equipped and ready divisions we should 
maintain against such eventualities may be 
a question; but it would be difficult to 
argue that we have too many today. There 
ås actually only one Army division in the 
United States—the 82d Airborne—which 
fully meets this description. The 2d and 
8d Marines might also qualify; but the 
remaining 6 Army tactical divisions (1 
armored, 1 other airborne and 4 infantry) 
in the zone of the interior have been so 
heavily loaded with the duty of training re- 
oruits to meet the demands of the rotation 
system that their combat availability has 
been much reduced. 

A second obvious reason for the Army is 
the defense of Western Europe. This, again, 
is a problem which we have been unwilling 
to leave to nuclear weapons as instruments 
of mass destruction. With nuclear weapons 
of their own, the Russians to a certain extent 
hold Paris, London and the other great 
centers of western civilization as hostages 
against our employment of such weapons on 
Moscow or Leningrad or the major centers of 
Soviet industrial power. Even if we accepted 
the risk and launched strategic war on the 
Soviet industrial base, its effects would not 
be quickly recorded; unopposed on the 
ground, the Red Army could still roll west- 
ward to the Atlantic if not to the Irish Sea, 
Korea certainly demonstrates the power of 
a mass army to advance, even against a Com- 
plete mastery of the air in the hands of tts 
enemies, unless there are powerful ground 
troops to oppose it. To provide thase troops 
is the purpose of NATO; to do our part in 
effecting that purpose is the reason for our 
six divisions in Germany and all our mutual 
aid appropriations. 

a * * . . 


Are they enough? Again it is a real ques- 
tion. It can be argued that to prevent an 
attack altogether one does not need the full 
measure of men and equipment that would 
be required to repel it. The costs of an 
attack may be raised to such a prohibitive 
level that it will not be attempted, even 
though it would still probably succeed if the 
attempt were made. Even the present NATO 
defense, imperfect as it is, has raised the 
costs; the atomic threat raises them. still 
higher. Possibly we can get by on this gen- 
eral basis. But unless there is somewhere 
in sight, if not in the active forces then in 
the reserve arrangements, the military 
strength to meet the ultimate problem— 
not only to make an attack expensive but to 
give some assurance that it will probably be 
a failure—one cannot feel too comfortable. 

We need a ground army in the defense of 
Europe. And we need one not merely large 
enough but also properly designed in its 
active and reserve components for the real 
tasks which it may have to fulfill. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 27, 1953] 


ARMs AND MEN 
(By Walter Millis) 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY—IIt 


The United States Army has other tasks, 
besides the waging of peripheral wars, as in 
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Korea, or making its due contribution to the 
defense of Western Europe in another global 
conflict. 

A very important one is providing for the 
antiaircraft gunnery defense of the conti- 
nental United States. Hardly less important 
are its responsibilities in research on and 
development of the new weapons—guided 
missiles and atomic warheads. The first 
problem, in which the Army is involved with 
the Air Force, the Navy (with its radar picket 
and antiaircraft facilities) and the Civil De- 
tense organization, seems only recently to 
have been coming under intensive study and 
review. It is difficult to believe that the 
answers are as sufficient, as sound or as well 
integrated among the services as they might 
be. 


The progress with the new weapons has 
produced a vast amount of publicity, most 
of it completely unenlightening if not mis- 
leading. The men who have been working 
with guided missiles, homing rockets, atomic 
artillery pieces and the tactical employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons in ground warfare, 
ar> usually enthusiasts for the possibilities 
they see opening up; but the impression re- 
mains that most of this is still in the realm 
of the future. 

The trouble with the guided missiles is 
still in the guidance. The continuing ex- 
periments on the Nevada Proving Ground 
are enough to suggest how little is known 
as yet, and how much remains to be learned, 
about the practical employment of the nu- 
clear fireball in combat tactics. Should we 
be confronted by another Korea type opera- 
tion, we would doubtless go into it with 
about the same weapons system and tactical 
methods we have applied in the present fight- 
ing; while if the balloon should go up for a 
third all-out war—something which would 
most probably be initiated by a Soviet land 
attack on Western Europe—the Western 
armies would take their share of the on- 
slaught equipped with about the same tac- 
tical concepts, military organization and basic 
weapon types as they had developed by the 
end of World War II. 

This seems the clear inference from the 
rearmament policies which have in fact 
been followed since 1950. The one possible 
new factor would be the strategic nuclear 
attack on cities far behind the battle. No 
one knows how (or even whether) that 
would develop, but it is certain that while 
we waited to find out, the ground conflict 
would rise with great speed and violence 
into the forefront of the action, and might 
well decide the war before the strategic 
bombers could exert their effect. For this 
ground conflict the American Army, and to 
a great extent the allied NATO armies which 
we have been striving so hard to recreate, 
are still formed basically around the com- 
paratively static and road-bound infantry 
division. The available active divisions— 
much too few in themselves to hold a de- 
fensive line against the full torrent of So- 
viet. manpower—are backed by reserve divi- 
sions, and further mobilized manpower and 
industrial resources, all designed to produce 
more infantry divisions to give further 
weight to a still fundamentally linear or 
static defense concept. 

Broadly, it is not too far from the truth 
to say that the whole system is one de- 
signed, at bottom, to produce new armies 
like the Anglo-French armies which Hitler 
tore to pieces in 6 weeks in 1940, like the 
Soviet armies which he nearly destroyed on 
their frontiers in 1941, like the Italian ar- 
mies which the British herded in droves 
into the prison pens in North Africa. Lately 
numerous voices (more numerous among our 
armored soldiers who are the spiritual heirs 
of the old United States cavalry than any- 
where else) have been raised to insist that 
this concept is inadequate. 

They argue that the infantry mass is 
relatively useless in modern war; that for 
land warfare in a theater like Europe, no 


less than for sea warfare or air warfare, 
speed, mobility, and shock effect are every- 
thing. They argue that the problem of an- 
other land war in Europe can be rationally 
met only by highly mobile forces. This 
means concentrated tank formations, backed 
by armored and fully track-borne (not 
wheel-borne) infantry and self-propelled 
artillery. with strong air cover and air sup- 
ply. It does not mean new weapons so 
much as a more effective proportioning, com- 
bination and tactical employment of the 
already tried weaponry we now have, 

The technical argument is, of course, more 
complex, less clear cut than this would im- 
ply. -But it is the implications which are 
suggestive. They are that in another global 
war the ground battle in Western Europe 
would be of critical importance, whatever 
might be happening at the same time in 
the air or at sea; that the United States Army, 
with all its reserve and industrial poten- 
tials, is bound to be the core and strong 
back of the western defenders, and that 
it is therefore critically necessary that the 
Army—in both its active and reserve ar- 
rangements, its relations with its allies, its 
tactics and its weapons and its mobiliza- 
tion base—be designed to do the job in the 
light of modern experience, modern equip- 
ment, and modern methods. 

This is hardly now the case—and that 
regardless of whether the armored soldiers 
are wholly that or not. The Army has 
had to struggle so hard to get the bare 
necessities of survival and housekeeping 
that it has had little time to refine its 
tactics. Popular attention has been so en- 
grossed with atomic bombs, air warfare, 
guided missiles, and all kinds of new gadgetry 
that it has scarcely looked at the old and 
the still sore problems of ground warfare 
(including all the ancillaries of air combat 
and air and sea transport which it now de- 
mands) that are certain to confront us in 
any future struggle. But we have to look 
at them, if there is any sense in maintaining 
an Army at all. 


Amendments of Labor-Management 
Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including the following 
partial text of the statement of President 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Work- 
ers, to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in connection with 
the consideration of amendments to the 
Labor-Management Relations Act: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in response to your invitation I today 
appear in behalf of the membership of the 
United Mine Workers of America, which has 
its members in the coal-mining industry of 
this country and approximately some 100 
other industries. Since my last appearance 
before your committee on matters such as 
these on March 7, 1947, the position of the 
mine workers in reference to punitive and 
restrictive labor legislation (as was being 
considered at that time and which over a 
Presidential veto became the present Taft- 
Hartley Act) has, I think, been well known 
to all of you. Passage of time and accu- 
mulated experience has not changed our 
position. 
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We warned then, as we have continuously 
and do now warn, against the passage or 
continuation of such legislation as epito- 
mized in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. In the spring of 1949 when the 
senior Senator from Ohio succeeded in de- 
feating the repeal of his hyphenated legis- 
lative namesake, despite the people’s polit- 
ical mandate expressed the previous Novem- 
ber, the mine workers filed with your com- 
mittee a statement as to their position on 
the then pending bills dealing with repeal 
and amendments of this act. It, in general, 
expresses our present views. 

There now lie before the Congress, how- 
ever, as best we can calculate from the 
myriad proposals, approximately 40 separate 
bills, some containing many subdivisions 
seeking to retain, and amend as retained, 
Senator Tarr’s handiwork of 1947. Cast aside 
from your present considerations apparently 
are the few bills proposing repeal of the act. 
Consequently I shall attempt to express our 
views on the overall situation as it seems to 
exist rather than undertake lengthy or de- 
tailed comments on the various individual 
pending amendments. 

Our views on them seriatim would serve no 
good purpose, for the Mine Workers appear 
before you today more stanchly than ever 
before of the firm belief and opinion that 
the Taft-Hartley Act should in its entirety 
be repealed, cast aside, and held for naught, 
It should be forgotten in our opinion as an 
evil, political mental aberration, form of 
hysteria and fanned into being by the selfish 
Z professional antagonists of 
abor. 

The employers of this country in their 
desire to stem the long-delayed tide of prog- 
ress being made by their employees toward 
unionization, self-protection and betterment 
of their lives and the lives of their families 
proclaimed the evils of the Wagner Act, aver- 
ring it to be filled with injustices. They 
instigated the most gigantic program of in- 
spired false propaganda which this country 
probably has ever seen, and finally riveted 
the iron collar of the Taft-Hartley Act 
around the necks, bodies, and souls of the 
American working people. 

When the Congress stampeded. as we be- 
lieve it did, and took that tragic step, the 
Mine Workers then declared their position 
and we repeat it today. We said: 

“The Taft-Hartley statute is the first ugly 
savage thrust of fascism in America,” 

“It is the ugly recrudescence of govern- 
ment by injunction.” 

“It creates an inferior class of citizens, an 
inferior category and a debased position po- 
litically for the men and women who toil by 
hand and brain for their daily sustenance 
and to safeguard the future for their loved 
ones.” 

We repeat those statements now. They 
are as true today as the day when uttered. 

The basic discriminatory, punitive, restric- 
tive, repressive, compulsive, and oppressive 
ingredients of the act remain. Time does 
not allow, and no good purpose would be 
served, to reiterate them in detail here. No 
single amendment or series of amendments 
can cure or overcome the fundamental evils 
of the basic provisions and purposes of the 
act itself or the fearful potentials for labor 
inherent in its continued existence and ex- 
tended application. Even if clothed in 
amendments as varied as the colors of Jo- 
seph's coat, this act will remain a thorn 
and a spear in the side of American labor. 
A liberal application of cologne or a gener- 
ous sprinkling of Chanel No. 5 cannot and 
will not deodorize an otherwise odorous erea- 
ture or make it a more decent or useful 
animal. Strong language, one may say. 
Agree, but in all seriousness the time has 
come, it seems to us, to rpeak the unvar- 
nished truth as we see it. 

And why do the mineworkers thus con- 
demn and use blunt terms in denouncing 
this statute and oppose its continuation even 
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with amendments? The answer lies in the 
basic fundamental evils of the act itself and 
our experience and the similar experiences 
of all other labor organizations under it. I 
need not remind you that twice the so-called 
national emergency provisions of the act 
have been invoked against us by the heavy 
cudgel of injunction and contempt. The 
results are well known to you—a fine of 
$1,420,000 against us for alleged contempt in 
April 1948 and an acquittal in 1950. Like- 
wise, the machinery of the same section of 
the act was used a third time in June 1948, 
but did not progress beyond the stage of the 
Presidential board of inquiry. None of these 
three proceedings were factually or legally 
justified for there existed no genuine na- 
tional emergency in any of them. 

In 1948 the miners’ welfare fund had been 
completely estopped by the recalcitrant and 
calculated refusal of the operator trustee to 
allow it to function. He filed four different 
court actions seeking to demonstrate the 1l- 
legality of the fund under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The miners, resenting this deliberate 
attempt to wreck the fund, on their own ini- 
tiative refrained from work. The union's 
representative during this stoppage con- 
tinued his efforts to activate the fund and 
being successful on April 12 reported to the 
court that the work stoppage had ceased, the 
members of the union requested to return 
to work and that a settlement of the dispute 
had been reached. The court arbitrarily re- 
fused to accept such report. The Attorney 
General of the United States refused to per- 
form his statutory duty to discharge the 
injunction upon the resolution of the dis- 
pute, and the court fined us $1,420,000 for 
contempt. 

Would these events have occurred had it 
not been known to the coal operators that 
there lay on the statute books these injunc- 
tion weapons to be Used against the union 
as soon as the operators could bring about a 
so-called emergency? The answer is “No.” 
The dispute would have been solved in its 
inception but the very existence of this pro- 
vision caused the operators to precipitate a 
situation whereupon the Government could 
be propagandized into becoming the active 
ally of the employers and the antagonist of 
the employees. 

Thereafter three of these suits involving 
the fund were dismissed after the miners 
had made answers thereto, but until the de- 
cision in the fourth case was rendered fav- 
orable to the miners, declaring the fund to 
be legal, the operators continued to be ada- 
mant in their refusal to bargain for a new 
‘contract. Only when the final compulsion 
of the national emergency and other sections 
of the Taft-Hartley Act had been used 

ist the miners and after the operators 
had lost their attempt to sabotage the fund 
Was an agreement reached. In the mean- 
time, another attempt to force a so-called 
national emergency was taking place, and 
the President was persuaded to invoke the 
machinery of the act by appointing his board 
of inquiry, which was functioning, when 
the above decision validating the fund was 
reached, When the compulsion of this liti- 
gation was relieved an agreement was 
reached within 24 hours and a contract 
signed. 

In 1949, it was obvious to the mine workers, 
from the beginning of the negotiations in 
May to their termination by the operators 
in October, that we could expect no conces- 
sions from the operators. Why? Again be- 
cause we were constantly reminded by them 
at practically every session that the ma- 
chinery of the Taft-Hartley Act was available 
to the operators and would be used by them 
against us through unfair labor practices 
charges before the Board and eventually 
through the national emergency sections, 
with ensuing contempt actions. For 10 long 
months the miners pleaded in vain. You all 
know what happened—five charges were filed 


und Robert Denham, of unsavory fame as 
general counsel of the Board, consolidated 
them and obtained a restraining order 
against the miners, depriving them of their 
right to bargain on four major items of the 
contract. 

And then came the same old pattern of an- 
other injunction obtained by the Attorney 
General of the United States on the theory 
of a national emergency, and an immediate 
citation for contempt. The results? A 
court, courageously weighing the law and the 
facts, acquitted the union of contempt, but a 
few vindictive Government officials under- 
took within 2 hours on the same day to im- 
mediately reverse that court and thus con- 
tinue the coercive governmental ‘threat 
against the union. They failed—but again 
the very existence of these statutory means 
of coercing the union and its members 
estopped all genuine collective bargaining 
at the very threshold of the negotiating ses- 
sions begun in May 1949. Within 48 hours 
after acquittal of contempt the operators 
entered into genuine collective bargaining 
and an agreement was achieved. 

Frustrated and estopped for 10 long 
months only because of the outstanding 
threats of this compulsive and oppressive 
statute which the operators sought to use— 
and parenthetically a year after Denham had 
prevented the miners from negotiating cer- 
tain conditions by his first injunction and 
thus forced the miners to surrender such 
‘claims—a trial examiner of the Board vindi- 
cated the miners on substantially all the 
‘charges upon which the original injunction 
was obtained. 

An eminent gentleman and former Di- 
rector of the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Hon. David L. Cole, recently in ad- 
dressing a gathering at the University of 
Notre Dame succinctly stated the verities of 
the evils inherent in this whole ‘situation 
when he said: 

“Compulsion is bad; it is a contradiction 
in terms. Free collective bargaining does not 
lend itself to compulsion. Compulsion de- 
stroys free collective bargaining. And this 
search by our legislators, by our lawyers, 
for a neatly tied package which answers all 
the questions of what happens if this doesn't 
work and what happens if that doesn't work, 
the mere asking of those questions, and the 
philosophy which prompts people to ask 
those questions, in itself denies the validity 
of collective bargaining which is basic in our 
national labor policy. I cannot emphasize 
that too much.” 

I have previously stated that none of these 
so-called national emergencies really existed. 
I repeat that statement. It is true. With- 
out going into detail it can be categorically 
stated that in each year when strikes have 
occurred, the coal production was greater 
than in the years in which there were no 
strikes. This runs to negate completely the 
hue and the cry of national emergencies for 
the statistics and all the true facts of the 
several situations show and demonstrate that 
this country has never suffered irreparable 
injury from deprivation of coal. 

Every strike and every lockout carries with 
it the seeds of its own determination and 
solution. The restraints that are inherent 
in the individual will operate in the mass, 
in the union, and in the economy of the 
country—so why impede and prevent free 
collective bargaining in its truest sense by 
crippling and restrictive legislation which 
in the end only delays and injures employer, 
employee, and the country at large. Even 
Senator Tarr has said, speaking in the Janu- 
ary 1953 issue of Fortune, as follows: 

“Personally, I'm in favor of the right to 
strike in a free economy.. The newspapers 
holler their heads off that people are suffer- 
ing. Usually they’re not suffering; real in- 
jury is still a threat.” 

This statute has loosed upon American 
labor more difficulties and harassments than 
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there were evils released by the of 
Pandora's box. Look at section 301, alleg- 
edly enacted to allow suits for violation of 
contracts, but which in net result by the 
expanded jurisdiction given to the courts 
and by its redefinition of “agent” laid down 
the way for legal chaos in the field of labor 
relations and true collective bargaining. It 
has invited a mass of damage actions, based 
on imaginary and fictitious contract viola- 
tions, seeking to raid the treasuries of parent 
unions for acts of individuals, wholly unau- 
thorized by the parent union and in some 
eases seeking damages for alleged contract 
violations when there was in fact no contract 
in existence. Let me cite but one example. 

A coal company in June, 1952, sued the 
local, the district and the international 
union for $200,000 in Federal Court, obtain- 
ing jurisdiction under this section of the act, 
alleging violation of contract over a dispute 
in which a few individuals refused to lay a 
certain trackage. A pure “pit committee” 
case which should have been adjusted under 
the grievance machinery of the contract. 
But the company, under the invitation of 
this section of the act, did not so elect, and 
sued, The case was pending when the asso- 
ciation of which this company wasa mem- 
ber agreed to sign a new contract, the old 
one having expired. This case was called to 
the direct attention of the representative of 
that association. As a part of the consid- 
eration for this company to become a party 
to the new agreement the miners insisted 
that it be dismissed, because the company 
was under obligation by the terms of the old 
agreement to have settled the dispute in the 
first instance under the “Settlement of Dis- 
putes and Grievances” provision of the old 
and expired contract. 

Before signing the agreement, he was spe- 
cifically informed that the mine workers 
would not execute the contract to cover that 
company, and he, as its representative, agreed 
that he was not signing for or covering it 
into the contract when he affixed the asso- 
ciation name to the new agreement. The 
old case was not dismissed, and when the 
men refused to go to work without a new 
contract, a new lawsuit alleging damages for 
contract violation in the sum of $75,000 was 
filed in Federal court, even though there was 
no new contract in existence. Both cases are 
now pending subject to trial next month, 

It may be said that the facts do not justify 
these damage claims and that, therefore, the 
union will defeat them and has nothing to 
fear. But the harm is done. The suits are 
pending. Costs and attorneys’ fees and ex- 
penses are being incurred, the union is be- 
ing harassed, and the central treasury of the 
union threatened, This illustration could be 
multiplied, for the number of actions under 
the doctrine of this section of the act are 
legion in number with possible potential lia- 
bilities running into the millions of dollars, 

So it is likewise under section 303, the boy- 
cott section of the act. As an illustration, 
there is pending in a Federal district court a 
series of 13 damage actions against the inter- 
national union, with potential liabilities of 
$4 million. In truth, the alleged and ficti- 
tious damages sought against the union in 
these cases stem from cancelation by a coal 
company, for purely business and economic 
reasons, of certain leases originally executed 
by it with their several lessees, the present 
plaintiffs—all as the company had a perfect 
contractual and legal right to do. But did 
these lessees sue the company? No. They 
seek to harass the union, raid its treasury, 
and embarrass and impede its otherwise nor- 
mal working relationships with the company 
who subleased these lands to these claim- 
ants, These cases stand for trial this sum- 
mer, and none of them would ever have 
been instituted except for the open and 
standing invitation to these lessees, under 
section 303 (b) of the act, to thus unjustly 
harass this union and its members. 
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The net effect of the unfair labor prac- 
tice sections of the act (8 (a) and 8 (b)) 
and the companion sections cloaking the 
Board with almost unbridled authority to 
investigate and harass has been to raise and 
maintain almost insurmountable roadblocks 
to organizing activities in all unions. The 
red tape and massive procedural difficulties 
created by the administrative and enforce- 
ment provisions of the act, coupled with the 
ever expanding interpretations being daily 
ground out by the Board, have in many in- 
stances grievously impaired the right or even 
the opportunity of a labor union to conduct 
an organizing campaign. 

As an example, in four cases on charges 
brought by individual and isolated com- 
panies the final cease and desist orders have 
not been limited to the original charging 
companies but expanded geographically to 
cover whole districts including many coun- 
ties utterly removed from the areas of the 
original charging parties—in effect district- 
wide orders. And, in two of these cases the 
Trial Examiner refused to recommend such 
expansions but the Board took it upon itself 
to arbitrarily expand and enlarge the re- 
strictive orders. So, in net effect, all organ- 
izing for all practical purposes has been 
estopped and chaos and confusion reign in 
those areas. In some instances where 
charges have been filed responsibility even 
has been imputed to the union based upon 
the acts of third party strangers, not on the 
acts of its members, all under the expanded 
and distorted redefinition of the word 
“agent” contained in the act and as inter- 
preted by the Board. 

Simply because the Taft-Hartley Act is a 
specie of fraud on not only labor unions but 
upon the country at large, it has reversed 
the national policy of this Government here- 
tofore expressed in the Norris-LaGuardia and 
Clayton Acts. It has, in effect, repudiated 
the progress achieved by the previous en- 
lightened national policy of recognizing and 
encouraging collective bargaining in its tru- 
est sense. The Taft-Hartley Act has been, 
and is, an open standing invitation 9 courts 
everywhere, State and Federal, to revert to 
the long since discredited doctrine that hu- 
man labor is a commodity or article of com- 
merce, 

The Congress should recognize that there 
is a vast difference between people working 
for a living in one industry and making a 
bargain with a corporation on the basis of 
a labor contract, as against another corpora- 
tion making a contract with them to deliver 
certain supplies and materials. The human 
equation is in one with human variables, and 
is absent in the other. Wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of collective bargaining on the 
part of employers in this country is the 
solution to this problem, not in a law that 
would place the human relationships of such 
varied character in the hands of the courts. 

Courts are not fitted or suited to handle 
this problem. The need for expert and 
speedy disposition of grievances that arise 
as a result of employer and employee rela- 
tions is best solved and efficiently and mor- 
ally best promoted by dealings between the 
parties themselves. The mineworkers and 
the coal operators can and will adjust their 
differences without the dubious aid of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Much has heretofore been said about the 
financial registration and Communist-affi- 
davit requirements of the act. To the mine- 
workers both requirements are gratuitous 
insults born of suspicion, enacted in anger 
and haste, and calculated to bring about re- 
sults utterly foreign to those which its spon- 
sors publicly proclaimed. The genesis of the 
sections covering registration and the filing 
of financial statements lies in the unfounded 
implication that unions are not honest in 
their financial dealings. The fact is that 
unions under their constitutions and by- 
laws, without statutory compulsion, provide 


effectively for a method of accounting to 
their members for all funds collected and 
expended. Invariably unions are perfectly 
willing to give to any legitimately interested 
person information covering their financial 
affairs. 

The Mine Workers have auditors elected 
by the membership. These auditors go over 
the financial records of the union, making 
reports to its conventions, and an itemized 
statement of the receipts and the disburse- 
ments of the organization is given to all 
local unions twice a year. These statements 
are broken down and show every disburse- 
ment and receipt in itemized form. In ad- 
dition to these statements and reports, a 
report is annually given to the Treasury De- 
partment under Section i01 of the Internal 
Revenue Code on Form 990, which report 
concerning receipts and disbursements is 
certainly sufficient for any legitimate pur- 
pose that may be required by Government. 

To require the registration and filing of 
financial statements and all the red tape 
detail required by the act and the regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder is not to pro- 
tect union members. It is simply a device, 
on the one hand, by innuendo to accuse 
unions in general of dishonesty and, on the 
other, to secure information to be used in 
weakening or destroying a union. It is 
iniquitous and on its face condemns itself. 

As to the Communist affidavit—I suppose 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that I 
am not now and never have been a Com- 
munist. I suppose it is hardly necessary for 
me to remind you that the United Mine 
Workers of America many years ago wrote 
into its Constitution provisions which pro- 
hibit and prevent any Communist from be- 
coming or remaining a member of the union. 
The United Mine Workers of America has 
been in the vanguard of our citizenship in 
opposing the cast-iron oriental philosophy of 
communism or of any other kind of ism in 
this country, and we expect to remain in that 
position. 

No statutory affidavit can by its mere 
execution by a Communist change him into 
a good American citizen—so why enlarge and 
expand or continue upon the statute books 
such a ridiculous and insulting requirement. 
You may just as well by law require that 
every citizen must purchase from the United 
States Government Printing Office and wear 
upon his back a placard proclaiming “I am 
an honest man, Diogenes; I am an honest 
man.” 

Let the mine workers make a proposal to 
this Committee and to the Congress. It is 
this: Since management has cried out so 
sorely against the Wagner Act and all the 
manifold injustices alleged to be contained 
therein, let them now join us in repealing 
the Taft-Hartley Act in toto, lock, stock, and 
barrel, including the Wagner Act itself, upon 
which Taft-Hartley is founded. This would 
give to this country, its employers, and em- 
ployees an opportunity (in light of our joint 
experiences under both Wagner and Taft- 
Hartley) to practice for a season true, free, 
and genuine collective bargaining without 
governmental interference, free from the 
brooding shadows which presently hover over 
all bargaining tables. 

This proposal is seriously made. The ever- 
rising tide of industrial strife in recent years 
and the repeated governmental interferences, 
both past and present, under existing law, 
and the bitterness engendered therby in all 
segments of our population, justify the Con- 
gress in stripping the statute books of both 
the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts. Leave 
the Norris-LaGuardia and the Clayton Acts 
as the Federal rule and guide in the field of 
labor-management relations. Let it be tried 
for a period of time and then the voice of 
experience can dictate to a future Congress 
what, if any, legislation is needed in this 
field, or which may be indicated in the pub- 
lic interest. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
may interest the Members of Congress 
to study the following series of questions 
and answers prepared and obtained by 
an American company concerning the 
vital Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
This article contains information most 
valuable to all the consumers in the 
United States as well as promoting bet- 
ter relationships with our neighbors in 
Central and South America. I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues and to all our 
citizens who are concerned about the 
future of the good-neighbor policy. 

THE NEED FOR IMPORTS 


Question. Is the United States running out 
of oil? 

Answer. No; but we are using up our re- 
serves three times as fast as the rest of the 
world, and the ratio of our known reserves 
to our consumption is less than it was just 
before World War II. Common sense dic- 
tates that we supplement our domestic sup- 
plies with oil imports to retard the depletion 
of our oil resources. Here are some of the 
reasons: 

Oil is an exhaustible resource which is not 
being replaced as it is consumed. 

The United States consumes about 60 per- 
cent of the oil used in the world but has 
only 25 percent of the world’s proved crude 
reserves. 

Without crude-oil imports we would have 
had substantial crude shortages in 1945, 1946, 
1947, 1948, and 1951. (During the severe 
winter of 1947-48 United States consumers 
clamored for oil imports.) 

On the west coast right now, production 
is at maximum rates, yet falls short of meet- 
ing demand, and increasing imports have 
become necessary as well as desirable from a 
military point of view. 

The President’s Materials Policy (Paley) 
Commission, reporting in June 1952, fore- 
cast United States oil consumption of 13,- 
700,000 barrels a day in 1975, almost twice 
the 1952 rate. Assuming domestic produc- 
tion of 11,200,000 barrels a day in 1975, the 
report points out we will still require oil 
imports of 2,500,000 barrels a day and that 
only 1,300,000 barrels of that amount will be 
available from Western Hemisphere sources. 

The economy of this country is geared to 
oil, We must retain and protect our interest 
in foreign oil reserves as insurance against 
a future shortage of our own supplies dur- 
ing either war or peace. We cannot expect 
other countries to cooperate in making their 
petroleum resources available to us when we 
need them unless we offer fair and reason- 
able treatment to the oil exports from these 
countries at all times, 

OIL IMPORTS AND THE DOMESTIC PRODUCER 

Question. Are oil imports suddenly flood- 
ing the United States? 

Answer. First, we should distinguish be- 
tween the two chief categories of oll im- 


_ports: crude oil and residual oils. Residual 


oil imports have no important effect on the 
domestic crude producer, Refiners are con- 
stantly striving to reduce their yield of this 
unprofitable end product (it sells for less 
than the cost of the crude), consequently 
refiners would not run any important addi- 
tional amount of domestic crude just to 
make up a shortage of residual oil caused by 
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import restrictions. Crude-oil imports in 
1953 are estimated to be 641,000 barrels a day. 
This represents about 9 percent of the total 
United States runs to stills forecast for 1953, 
amounting to 6,924,000 barrels a day. The 
average for the period 1949-52 was about 8 
percent. 

Question. Will domestic producers suffer 
real hardship if 1953 imports are not re- 
stricted? 

Answer. The figures speak for themselves. 
Domestic production, it is estimated, will 
average 6,383,000 barrels a day in 1953, de- 
spite recent cutbacks. This is an all-time 
record high, exceeding 1952 by 121,000 bar- 
rels a day and 1947 by 1,295,000 barrels a 
day—up 25 percent in 6 years. 

Question. Why are some domestic pro- 
ducers seeking import restrictions at this 
time? 

Answer. Domestic producers have experi- 
enced cutbacks in crude-oil production, par- 
ticularly in Texas, amounting to about 270,- 
000 barrels a day (exclusive of about 60,000 
barrels a day temporarily cut back in the 
Spraberry area for special conservation rea- 
sons) from the record production rates 
reached in December 1952, Some producers 
blame increased imports for the total amount 
of these cutbacks. The principal reasons for 
the cutbacks are: (1) The rapid increase in 
crude production during the last quarter of 
1952, which amounted to 271,000 barrels a 
day over the third quarter of that year, and 
a continuation of this high rate of produc- 
tion through the first quarter of 1953; (2) 
the exceptionally warm weather during the 
past winter, which reduced the consumption 
of liquid fuels by an estimated 236,000 bar- 
rels a day; and (3) the increasing competi- 
tion from natural gas (the additional gas 
consumed over last year was equivalent to 
some 300,000 barrels a day of fuel oil). 

By contrast, we find that 1953 crude im- 
ports were expected before cutbacks recently 
announced to increase by only 68,000 barrels 
a day over 1952. 

Question. Has there been any evidence 
that oil imports have appreciably reduced 
incentive to drill wells in this country? 

Answer. In 1952 more wildcat wells and 
more development wells were drilled, a 
greater total footage was drilled, and more 
geophysical crews were employed than in any 
previous year. Comparing the first quarter 
of 1953 to the same period in 1952, the 
available statistics indicate slight increases 
in the number of wildcat wells drilled and 
geophysical crews employed, and slight de- 
creases in development wells and total foot- 
age drilled. The decreases are no cause for 
deep concern in view of the fact that crude 
production is expected to start rising later 
this year. 

Question. Is legislation required to cor- 
rect the current situation? 

Answer. In 1949, domestic production was 
cut back at one time as much as 858,000 
barrels a day (in contrast with today’s cut- 
back of 330,000 barrels a day). ‘Then, as 
now, there had been unduly high production 
and usually warm weather, resulting in high 
inventories, Yet a temporary period of ad- 
justment was all that was required then, 
and soon domestic production resumed its 
upward trend. 

In 1953 the demand for petroleum products 
is expected to increase by 5.7 percent, or a 
total of 418,000 barrels a day. Making al- 
lowance for some inventory reduction, it 
should nevertheless be necessary to make 
substantial increases in domestic crude pro- 
duction before the end of 1953. If further 
reductions are made in Texas allowables, 
crude inventories will be reduced at a faster 
rate, and it will merely advance the date 
when the upturn in crude production will 
be necessary to cope with the constantly in- 
creasing demand, 

Looking beyond 1953, there are further in- 
dications in the President's Materials Policy 
(Paley) Commission report that the present 


situation is only temporary: Figures in the 
report indicate that without the help of ad- 
ditional imports the domestic industry would 
have to find an average of 4.8 billion bar- 
rels of additional oil annually for the next 
22 years in order to meet estimated demand 
and keep our reserves in proper relationship, 
That means the average would have to be 
50 percent greater than the industry was 
able to find in 1952 (including revisions of 
previous findings). 

Legislation is not necessary to solve to- 
day's temporary problems in the oil indus- 
try, and is particularly dangerous because of 
the limits it would place on the flexibility 
of an industry that must remain dynamic 
to meet future unpredictable demands of our 
ever-expanding mechanized economy, 


OIL IMPORTS AND COAL 


Question. How. do oil imports affect do- 
mestic coal producers? 

Answer. Curtailment of crude-oil imports 
at this time would not result in additional 
markets for coal, but in greater production 
from domestic oil reserves, since the domestic 
oil industry would soon make up any loss 
of supplies from imports by running more 
domestic crude, The curtailment of residual 
oil imports, on the other hand, would cause 
immediate shortages of that product and 
would force some consumers to convert to 
coal, Domestic refiners, as already pointed 
out, would not run an important amount of 
additional domestic crude to make up the 
loss. 

Question. Would consumers be hurt by the 
proposed restrictions on residual oil imports? 

Answer. Yes, especially those unable to 
convert to coal. It has been proposed that 
residual-oil imports be cut to 5 percent of 
the domestic demand for residual oil for the 
corresponding quarter of the preceding year. 
On this basis, residual-oil imports of about 
454,000 barrels a day in the first quarter of 
1953 would have been reduced to about 86,000 
barrels a day. This amount would not even 
be sufficient to take care of the ships which 
regularly fuel along our eastern seaboard. 
These ships cannot burn coal, and are en- 
tirely dependent on residual oil. Other con- 
sumers that cannot convert to coal include 
apartment houses, hospitals, churches, public 
buildings, large and small commercial and 
industrial establishments. Many of these 
that might theoretically be able to convert 
to coal would face heavy equipment and in- 
stallation costs, higher operating costs, and 
inadequate storage space for the bulkier 
fuel. Conversion would cause hardship in all 
cases and might in some cases be practically 
impossible. Under the extreme conditions of 
World War II, a maximum effort was made to 
convert to coal as many as possible of the 
residual-consuming facilities along the At- 
lantic seaboard. The total that could be 
converted represented about 125,000 barrels 
of residual a day, not including the shifting 
of bunkering to foreign ports. 

Question. Are oil imports primarily re- 
sponsible for the reduction in coal-produc- 
ing? 

Answer. No. The four principal reasons 
for the down-turn in coal production are: 
(1) the recent mild winter in the United 
States; (2) reduced exports to Europe; (3) 
continued dieselization of railroads; and (4) 
the conversion to natural gas by many users 
who formerly burned coal or oil. (For the 
past 3 years, the annual gain in gas con- 
sumption, for example, has been equivalent 
to about 110 million barrels of oil or 27 mil- 
lion tons of coal.) 


THE MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF IMPORTS 


Question. Are oil imports necessary from. 


the military point of view? 

Answer, We were heavily dependent on oil 
from outside the United States in the last 
war. Our military authorities have already 
stated that our domestic production alone 
would not be enough to satisfy the combined 
requirements of our own military, naval, and 
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Air Forces and of those allies dependent on 
us, our mobilized industry and the civilian 
population in the event of another war. 
These requirements would probably be much 
greater than they were in World War II, and 
there can be no question that we would again 
need a large volume of supplementary sup- 
plies from abroad. 

If war should come in spite of all our ef- 
forts for peace, supplies in South America, 
the Middle East and Far East will acquire 
special importance because of the type of 
war we may be fighting or because of their 
availability nearer the point of military need. 
This is of prime logistical importance, since 
oil products represented 60 percent of our 
total tonnage shipped in World War II. 

If we should lose any of our foreign oil 
concessions through ill-advised actions on 
our part, this would reduce the free world’s 
present 11-to-1 superiority in oil production 
over Russia and her satellites, a major deter- 
rent to any large-scale Soviet aggression. 


OIL IMPORTS AND OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Question. Do oil imports ald our interna- 
tional trade relations? 

Answer. Yes. The oil which is imported 
into the United States represents an im- 
portant source of dollar income to the export- 
ing nations. For example, oil accounts for 
about 70 percent of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment’s revenue and over 95 percent of its 
foreign exchange. Without these dollars, 
Venezuela would be unable to keep up her 
purchases of over half a billion dollars of 
American goods a year which has made her 
one of our best customers. 

Question. What countries would be the 
most affected by the proposed restrictions? 

Answer. Venezuela, Netherlands West In- 
dies, Colombia, Mexico, and Canada in the 
Western Hemisphere and the Middle East 
countries in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Question. Can we afford to play favorites 
among the oil-exporting countries? 

Answer. No, decidedly not. Foreign sources 
of supply located in the Western Hemisphere 
are, of course, less apt to be denied to us 
in the event of another war. However, the 
findings contained in the recent President's 
Materials Policy (Paley) Commission report 
make it dramatically clear that we cannot af- 
ford to indulge in hemisphere isolationism 
insofar as oil is concerned. According to 
that report, the United States will have to 
import 1,200,000 barrels a day from the Mid- 
dle East by 1975. This assumes that we will 
already be importing the maximum surplus, 
amounting to 1,300,000 barrels a day, avail- 
able to us from all Western Hemisphere 
sources. 

Our own current and future need for Mid- 
dle East oil is relatively minor compared to 
that of our friendly allies in Western Europe, 
Over 90 percent of Western Europe's refining 
capacity is now running on Middle East 
crude and by 1975, again according to the re- 
port of the President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission, the imports into the area from the 
Middle East will reach 3,700,000 barrels a day, 

Unless we are prepared to sacrifice our 
allies and to risk shortages in our own 
country, we must adopt an oil import policy 
which will strengthen our position in all 
countries which are a source of oil supplies 
to the United States and to our allies, and 
which will help assure the availability of 
those supplies to us in peace or war. 

Question. Will oil import restrictions have 
undesirable repercussions in foreign oil pro- 
ducing countries? 

Answer. The Venezuelan Government only 
recently showed its great concern over our 
treatment of oil imports by insisting on the 
renegotiation of the oil provisions of the 
Venezuelan reciprocal trade agreement, 
The proposed legislation would unilaterally 
violate agreements our country has made 
with Venezuela and other nations, The dif- 
ferences which have arisen between Great 
Britain and Iran are a clear warning of the 
extreme sensitivity of the entire Middle 
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East area. We disregard the interests of 
these countries at our peril. The Soviet 
Union is probably counting on just such a 
happening. 


The Dairy Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith a letter on the dairy 
situation written by Mr. J. C. Page, man- 
ager of the Page Milk Co., of Coffeyville, 
Kans. It seems to me that Mr. Page 
makes some excellent suggestions which 
could well be considered by all Members 
of Congress who are interested in finding 
the solution to the problems now con- 
fronting the dairy industry. 

The letter follows: 


Tue Pace MILK Co., 
COFFEYVILLE, KANS., March 28, 1953. 
Congressman CLIFFORD HOPE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Hope: News releases 
which have come out of Washington, as weil 
as information which I have gathered from 
various dairy people who have attended ad- 
visory meetings on the subject of the dairy 
situation have caused me a great deal of 
concern. The agricultural situation is com- 
plex and the dairy industry cannot be con- 
sidered outside of the complex of agriculture 
itself, yet there very definitely seems to be a 
tendency on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture to do just that thing. 

It seems to me tbat there has been a 
tendency to single out the dairy industry 
and then within the dairy industry, the but- 
ter industry and lay the burdens of agricul- 
ture on the small isolated group. It would 
seem tantamount to the practice of old when 
hostages would be seized and punishment 
meted out to the hostages for the sins of an 
entire area or country. 

Statements being made from the Depart- 
ment to the effect that the dairy industry 
has promised to come up with a solution to 
the surplus of butter and with a plan to 
take over the problem come another year 
are very puzzling to me in that I cannot con- 
ceive that any group of responsible men in 
the industry could acquiesce in such an 
assignment to say nothing of making a 
pledge to develop such a solution without 
their having for their guidance a statement 
of overall agricultural policy so that their 
approach to the dairy situation in general 
and the butter situation in particular can 
be oriented within the complex of agricul- 
ture. 

It must be a fundamental that a strong 
healthy agriculture is essential not only to 
the well-being but to the safety of this Na- 
tion and it was on this basis that price sup- 
ports were originally conceived. Price sup- 
ports were to be on a flexible basis at a low 
enough figure so that they acted as pre- 
ventatives of disaster but gradually over the 
past number of years the conception has 
been changed to one of using supports as a 
method of attempting to insure election re- 
sults. Herein, lies one of the big problems 
which the administration now faces because 
the support program is now a matter of a po- 
litical program, as well as one of national 
safety and equity within agriculture. 

It seems to me that we must have equity 
Within agriculture and that means that if 


the dairy industry is to be on a disaster pre- 
ventative basis, other segments of agricul- 
ture must be on the same basis. Certainly, it 
is not proper to ask the dairy phase of 
agriculture to go on a disaster preventative 
basis and at the same time to put basic items 
such as wheat, corn, cotton, and the like, 
on the insured income basis which has been 
the basis used in recent years. After all, 
the dairy industry being an animal industry, 
looks to basics for much of their animal 
feed. If the governmental policies hold the 
price of feed up, then certainly the farmers 
in the dairy branch of agriculture are en- 
titled to expect that their product should 
be given equal protection. 

Another factor gets into the picture and 
that is the one of labor. Look at it any way 
you will. Dairying requires more labor than 
any other branch of agriculture per dollar of 
return. Dairying has to compete for labor, 
not only with other branches of agriculture, 
but with industrial labor. Labor is being 
supported through minimum wage and hour 
legislation and through many other govern- 
mental labor activities. In all justice to 
agriculture and dairying as a branch of agri- 
culture to the extent that agriculture is de- 
nied support, labor should likewise be re- 
moved from the protected atmosphere in 
which it presently is placed by legislation 
and administrative edict. 

Getting down to dairy products particu- 
larly again, it seems to me that there are 
at least four problems involved: First, prob- 
ably the easiest one to approach: What shall 
we do with the product which we are pur- 
chasing under the support program? Sec- 
ond, more basic: What can we do to provide 
suppo-t to the dairy branch of agriculture 
within the framework of the overall agricul- 
tural policy and with equity to that portion 
of agriculture which is involved in dairying? 
Third: Are we to reorient our ideas and re- 
treat from the policy of promoting more 
grasslands, which fundamentally means that 
we must have more animal industry in order 
to harvest the grasslands, or are we to go 
forward on the green-pasture and green- 
grassland program? Fourth: Are we ready 
to determine that our nutritionists have been 


wrong in saying that we do not have enough 


dairy products in our diets and that we 
should retreat from that position and say 
fundamentally that we have too much pro- 
duction of dairy products rather than the 
underconsumption which nutritionists over 
the years—and we believe right up to the 
present moment—have held to be the case? 

Answers to those questions would seem to 
be fundamental before anyone in or out of 
the dairy industry can even attempt to ap- 
proach the long-range problem of getting the 
Government out of this support position in 
which they are in today. 

To date it has seemed that Secretary Ben- 
son has taken the attitude that the entire 
difficulty in the dairy industry has been price 
and there has appeared to be a tendency to 
let the burden of that situation fall on the 
industry even more than upon the producers 
involved. 

If price is the problem, then I would raise 
the question as to how this has been deter- 
mined. In other words, are prices of butter 
high in relation to labor? Statistically, I 
can't agree that this is the case. Labor can 
buy more butter today than they could have 
bought for an hour's labor over almost any 
period in the past. Is butter high with re- 
spect to other commodities. The answer 
again is, “No.” Percentagewise, the raise in 
the price of butter from any basic period has 
been moderate. True, the price of butter is 
higher than the price of margarine, but mar- 
garine is only one of the factors which are 
involved in the present surplus problem. 

Some of the other factors which are in- 
volved may very well prove to be temporary 
conditions, and on temporary conditions I 
would refer to the most unusual weather 
condition during the past fall and winter; 
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second, the coincidence that the price of 
dairy cattle should suddenly be affected by 
a drop in the price of beef, so that culling 
on dairy farms was practically brought to a 
standstill. 

Other factors of more long-range effect, 
but which serve to intensify the short-range 
factors were the impact of legalization of 
yellow oleomargarine, the development of so- 
called dairy desserts or other modifications 
of dairy products using vegetable oils in 
place of butterfat. 

In conclusion, I would say that dairying 
does not operate on a vacuum, but in a 
framework of agriculture itself. Nobody can 
hope to successfully solve the long-range 
problem providing a sound dairy industry 
policy without full knowledge of the over- 
all agricultural policy within which to work, 
Most certainly, the dairy situation cannot be 
solved by biaming all of the ills of the in- 
dustry onto the butter portion of dairying. 
A sound solution must of necessity involve 
a reassessment of Federal order markets and 
the class 1 price under such orders. It must 
involve consideration of the trade barriers 
right here in this United States of America 
which prevent midwestern United States 
Public Health Service approved grade A milk 
from being shipped into New York City, for 
example. It must involve the determining 
whether the green pastures and grassland 
program is still sound as it was considered 
to be sound over the past number of years, 
If that is the cese, then certainly dairying 
should be done where it can be done on 
a green pasture basis and not in the popu- 
2 East where the feeds have to be shipped 
Dairying problems cannot be solved on the 
basis that butter is too high priced. Each 
dairy product has its impact upon each and 
every other dairy product and when you 
reflect on the price level of dairy products, 
it must be remembered that 30 percent of 
your nutrition can be secured from dairy 
products at the cost of 15 percent of the cash 
spent for food; certainly that does not sound 
as though dairy products are too high in 
price. It admittedly does, however, indi- 
cate that there is a sales job yet to be done 
and the sales job cannot be a short-time 
proposition. 

I hope that some of these comments may 
prove of help to you in concerning the dairy 
situation not as an isolated problem but one 
which is inherently involved in all of agri- 
culture. 

Yours truly, 
Tue Pace MILK Co,, 
J. C. Pace, Manager. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, another 
year has gone by, and May 3 is a day most 
dear to the people of Polish descent, and 
I want to join with them in commemo- 
rating the eventful day of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

This is the 162d anniversary of the sig- 
nificant event, and I want to reemphasize 
what I have previously said a year ago 
on this occasion. 

On the anniversary of this significant 
event, celebrations are held throughout 
the free world. However, the celebration 
this year is not as joyful as it might be 
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for these freedom-loving people are pres- 
ently under a yoke of alien despotism. 

Being a trusting and peaceful Chris- 
tian nation without natural protective 
boundaries, Poland has been stabbed and 
wounded on numerous occasions by op- 
portunist nations, unfriendly to her, and 
once again her people have that undying 
faith in that they shall one day throw 
off this painful yoke, just as it has been 
done before after a period of 127 years. 
For in the year 1918, the freedom of the 
Polish people was restored and Poland, 
as a republic, took her rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. 

The Polish Constitution which is the 
occasion of such celebrations through- 
out the world by the sons and friends 
of Poland is a striking parallel to our 
Constitution, in addition to the fact that 
it came into being about the same time. 
And it is to the Polish people their char- 
ter of liberty such as we are guaranteed 
by our Constitution. 

America is ever grateful and shall not 
forget men like the Gen. Casimir Pu- 
laski, the father of American cavalry, 
and Gen. Thaddeus Kusciusko, and 
many others. 

This Christian Nation, as destiny so 
leads it to be, can never swallow the 
oppression, or the atheism of the Com- 
munists; and as ever, her patriots will 
continue to fight unceasingly, the tyran- 
nical oppressions of whatever isms might 
encroach upon her. 

Mr. Speaker, may God speed her de- 
livery from the oppressions of alien 
heels so that Poland might stand again 
and be counted among the free nations 
of the world. 


The Need for a Strong American 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert an essay written 
by my constituent, Miss Lillian Soldat, 
3516 Cypress Avenue, Cleveland, a stu- 
dent at James Ford Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, on the need for a strong 
American democracy. Miss Soldat was 
a winner in the annual American Legion 
essay contest, and accompanied the 
group to Washington last week. Lillian’s 
essay shows a remarkable grasp of inter- 
national problems, abundant knowledge 
of the aggrandizement of dictators, and 
the struggle for world power. It refiects 
-her deep religious convictions as to how 
peace may be achieved and world prob- 
lems resolved by “tolerance, honesty, 
brotherly love, and integrity.” This is 
an inspiring composition and one well 
worth reading: 


THE NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


All over the free world, a world that is 
floundering in an attempt to find a way to 
peace without compromise, everyone is agreed 
that there is a need for an example, for a 
guide, for a strong and wise leader. Most 


of the western nations, holding democracy 
as their ideal in the ruling of their countries, 
look to the United States for outstanding 
and inspiring guidance. Can we not best 
supply that leadership by demonstrating by 
our own actions that a strong democratic 
government is not only workable, but is also 
conducive to human happiness? 

In the pursuit of happiness, the United 
States with its many liberties has a good 
start toward its ever-advancing, its ever- 
expanding goal. However, these rights and 
privileges, along with the great duty and 
privilege of voting for our Government offi- 
cials, are often taken too lightly in times of 
seeming safety. But at that very time of 
danger, the need for eternal vigilance is the 
greatest; for it is in that unwary security 
that the people do not see the ever-reaching 
tentacles of the octopus of communism, 
which would crush the very life from the 
country. Constant vigilance is the price we 
must pay to prevent communism from gain- 
ing a foothold. While we are busy with our 
personal problems at home, the insidious 
forces of this evil may be scheming and plot- 
ting the downfall of freedom-loving nations 
all over the world. 

In the survival and growth of our democ- 
racy one of the first requisites is unity and 
internal peace. There are two ways to this 
unity. The first way is toward a transient 
unification, accomplished by means of force, 
maintained by absolute rule, and, finally, 
demolished by more force. Then there is the 
path to permanent unity, the achievement 
of which is gained only after a constant 
struggle, a struggle against intolerance, 
against poverty, and against selfishness. To 
achieve the unity we seek, we must unceas- 
ingly combat these evils through education, 
through the restoration of the home to its 
former high position of influence and dig- 
nity, and through the training of the best 
minds available for government. In accom- 
plishing this unity, we do not absorb the 
individual, but rather we elevate him to a 
more important position. 

We Americans must realize that, in order 
to be fully effective, this ideal type of gov- 
ernment must be accompanied by personal 
democracy. From the individual home train- 
ing, this force spreads to the school, to the 
church, and ultimately to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, thus causing it to advance further 
toward its ideal. Each person must attempt 
to develop within himself those high quali- 
ties which are necessary to success in private 
life and in government, And the final re- 
sults of understanding—tolerance, honesty, 
brotherly love, and integrity, which are the 
goals and gains in a democracy—are the ele- 
ments that make a country great. 

We, the youth of America, must strive to 
make our country a beacon of hope to the 
oppressed peoples of the world. We must 
show them what a peope, united and free, 
with one goal and one objective, can do to 
make the world a better place in which to 
live. When each and every American feels 
the need of continuing to strive ever onward 
toward our Utopia, then we shall truly be on 
the road which leads to a strong American 
democracy. 


Tito Attempting To Annihilate the Church 


in Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Tito has recently launched a 
new project to wipe out the influence of 
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the church and religion in Yugoslavia. 
Many persons, in attempts to justify aid 
to Tito, have tried to show Tito as a 
patriot and true friend of the people. 
The constant wave of escapees from 
Yugoslavia into Austria indicates that 
Tito does not have the support of the 
people. 

We have a very recent demonstration 
of Tito’s inability to command the re- 
spect of his people in the escape of three 
Yugoslav pilots who were in the United 
States. These pilots refused to return to 
Yugoslavia and have asked for asylum 
here in the United States. 

Tito’s latest effort to destroy the 
church in Yugoslavia further demon- 
strates his lack of concern for the peo- 
ple and will further alienate the people 
from him. 

I include herewith a letter which I 
recently received from an expert on 
Yugoslav affairs, a former officer in the 
Yugoslav Army: 


Trro’s New Proyect To ANNIHILATE THE 
CHURCH IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: May I draw your at- 
tention to the wantonly planned and con- 
stantly increasing persecution of church and 
worship in Yugoslavia by Tito’s Communist 
regime? A report which I recently received 
from that country fully testifies to the exist- 
ence of. a demoniacal and widespread plot 
aimed at a gradual but ultimately complete 
annihilation not only of church as such, but 
eee of all ecclesiastic and religious institu- 

ions, 


A COMMUNIST SATANIC MASTERPIECE 


The new law-project which would regulate 
religious life in that country, submitted by 
Tito to his Communist dominated parlia- 
ment, is a satanic masterpiece worked out by 
the Yugoslav totalitarian rulers. If adopted, 
it would become a new instrument with 
which to deal a mortal blow to the already 
curtailed freedom of the church and worship 
in Yugoslavia. Indeed, the new measure 
must have been conspired by the Yugoslav 
Communists in connivance with the Satan 
itself against the Cross. 

Tito’s new law-project governing worship 
and religious institutions in Yugosiavia has 
for its prime purpose the complete liquida- 
tion of the church as a free and independent 
organization. In effect, as envisaged at pres- 
ent, it is contrary to the very provision of 
the Tugoslav Communist constitution which 
stipulates full freedom of worship and unre- 
stricted liberty to the clergy to officiate divine 
services and perform other ecclesiastic duties, 

The new decree projected by Tito’s Com- 
munist government limits and restricts all 
religious activities. The performance of 
some rites is even forbidden to be discharged 
in the manner prescribed by the church it- 
self and based on Christian dogmas, canon- 
ical laws and rules and national customs 
in Yugoslavia, 

The Communist new draft law in that 
country is undoubtedly aimed at a complete 
liquidation of all religious life. This Com- 
munist purpose is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the proposed law greatly restricts 
the performance of certain rites which are 
essential to the Christians, being a com- 
posite part of their faith and an inalienable 
link between clergy, believers and the late 
ter’s homes, To quote here only a few ex- 
amples such as consecration of holy water, 
confession, administration of holy commu- 
nion to the sick, baptism, betrothal, cere- 
mony of hallowing of the house patron, etc, 


PRIESTS ARE FORCED TO RENOUNCE THEIR 
RELIGIOUS WORK 
Even under the existing laws and regula- 
tions in Yugoslavia many precluslons are 
already in full force whereby priests are 
deprived of most of their legitimate and 
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justifiable income. For instance, they are 
not allowed of accepting any offerings out- 
side the church, customary on such occa- 
sions, although they often constitute the 
only source of their revenue, unless they 
join the Communist-decreed association of 
clergymen, if even then. Thus left without 
any means of support priests are often forced 
to renounce their religious work and seek 
other occupations in the Communist hier- 
archy in Yugoslavia where, as in any other 
Communist country, the state is the only 
and the sole employer. More often than not 
clergymen of any religion are obliged to 
take such steps for their very survival and 
self-preservation. The Communists always 
eagerly await for such opportunities in order 
to drag away the priests from their religious 
chores. 


TITO’S POLICE GIVEN THE POWER TO SUPPRESS 
WORSHIP AND THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

The new draft decree empowers Tito's local 
Communist authorities to restrict and re- 
strain not only worship in Yugoslavia, but 
also teaching of religion in general. They 
can do so “in the interest of public peace 
and order.” What public peace and order 
means in a Communist country is not diffi- 
cult to guess. 

Most articles of the projected law are so 
drafted that they could be interpreted in 
any way the Communist authorities deem it 
necessary. Any religious institution can be 
dissolved by local Communist committees if 
the latter “considers that it has some hidden 
political tendencies.” And those Commu- 
nist committees are the sole judges in the 
whole matter. 

Article 8 of the new law offers an oppor- 
tunity to Yugoslay Communists for ruth- 
less religious persecution by giving a free 
hand to the Secretariat for Internal Affairs 
(Tito’s militia and secret-police department) 
to sanction or squash any ecclesiastic insti- 
tution or religious officiation including. the 
divine service. This means that any local 
church can be closed down at the will of 
Tito’s Communist police, 

Tito’s local Communist committees, called 

in Yugoslavia People’s Committees, are 
granted special control and supervision over 
religious activities in the country. No wor- 
ship or any religious service can be con- 
ducted at any place, besides the churches, 
unless previous sanction is obtained from 
these Communist organizations. They also 
have full control and supervision over chim- 
ing and tolling of church bells by ecclesi- 
astic institutions. Yet, they themselves can 
ring church bells at any time, day or night, 
regardless of religious customs in that mat- 
ter, “if they wish to attract public attention 
for special purposes,” as stated in the 
projected law. f 

Although religious marriages are vastly 
predominant among the Christians in Yugo- 
slavia, regardless of their denomination, the 
new law authorizes the Communist authori- 
ties to abolish these and enforce only civil 
marriages. 

Parochial schools will also be placed in an 
impossible position by the new law as well 
as the teaching of religion in general in 
all public schools. 

GOOD AND BAD CITIZENS 

Article 21 of the projected law is especially 
dangerous and gives an opportunity to Yu- 
goslay Communists to do anything they de- 
sire with religious teaching. “All laws are 
drafted to protect only good citizens and not 
those who disobey orders,” it is said in this 
article. Should such teaching not conform 
strictly to regulations prescribed by Yugoslav 
Communists, “all such activities must be 
curtailed forthwith.” It is Communists 
themselves, however, who are to determine 
who is good and who is a bad citizen. This 
clause is undoubtedly aimed at breaking and 
annihilation of any and every religious activ- 
ity and institution in Yugoslavia. 


By sponsoring the new law governing re- 
ligion in Yugoslavia Tito’s Communist re- 
gime desires to show western democracies 
that the Yugoslavs enjoy full freedom of 
worship. If it is carefully scrutinized how- 
ever it would be very quickly realized that 
this measure places additional barriers, re- 
straints and restrictions on religious life in 
the country by limiting, and in many re- 
spects curtailing almost all religious rites. 

Foreign observers favoring Tito’s Com- 
munist regime talk of crammed Belgrade 


. churches thus endeavoring to prove that the 


Yugoslays in general enjoy full freedom of 
worship. If a careful note is taken of the 
situation, however, it would be quickly and 
conclusively established that Belgrade has 
a population of about half a million of which 
some 400,000 are of eastern orthodox faith. 
There are at present only 10 orthodox 
churches in Belgrade however which could 
not accommodate more than 10,000 persons 
at the most if filled to capacity. Besides, 
many Serbs come from the country to attend 
divine services, especially civil servants who 
dare not appear in local churches in a small 
community for fear of being immediately 
observed and proscribed by local Communist 
authorities. It is not a secret that in the 
interior of the country civil servants are 
openly told, sometimes in writing, that they 
have to choose between the church and their 
job. 
MISLEADING THE WEST 

An outstanding feature of the newly pro- 
jected law should be especially emphasized 
here. While all political power in Yugo- 
slavia is concentrated in the hands of exec- 
utive committees of Tito’s Communist Party, 
religious authority is being completely de- 
centralized. Yet, the new religious law gives 
enormous powers to local Communist com- 
mittees with regard to worship and other 
religious activities. Thus, if religion is per- 
secuted in one part of the country, Tito’s 
central Communist regime can always plead 
innocence. It is these local Communists who 
decide on the spot in all matters of religion, 
Thus, they can liquidate any religious or 
ecclesiastic institution on their own, and 
if any fuss about it is made abroad, Tito can 
always blame them for all evils of the 
Communist Party. 

ANNIHILATION OF SERBIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

This opportunity is taken to stress the 
very perilous position of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church in Yugoslavia. For the sole 
purpose of disrupting and weakening it Tito 
is pushing the creation of a separate and 
independent Macedonian Orthodox Church. 
According to canonical laws and rules, how- 
ever, such an act is not permissible as it 
would disrupt the independent nature of 
the Serbian Church as a whole. 

From the financial point of view the Serb- 
ian Orthodox Church is deprived of every 
source of its income. Its material loss during 
the war had been enormous. After the war, 
however, it had suffered still further losses 


dn the hands of Communists who have 


stripped it of all its lands, other real estate, 
and all property in general. Today it exists 
on charity, having no income of its own. 
Besides, it is not even allowed to accept do- 
nations from those willing to subscribe to its 
needs. Its priests are prohibited from ac- 
cepting from parishioners any fees or re- 
muneration for various religious officiations 
or services performed outside the church, 
such as weddings, christenings, burials, me- 
morial services for the dead, reading of spe- 
cial prayers, etc. 

The number of Serbian priests had been 
reduced to only a score in each diocese in 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Slovonia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, although in each of them there 
were before the war at least 200 to 300. Al- 
together 435 Serbian churches and 24 mon- 
asteries have been completely destroyed; fur- 
ther, 326 other Serbian churches and 13 
monasteries have been so badly mutilated by 
fire and demolition that they can no longer 
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be used for any worshiping purposes. No 
civil servants of Serbian origin are permitted 
to hallow their house patron on Christmas, 
Easter, St. Sava’s, or Kosovo days. It should 
be mentioned here that house patrons and 
St. Sava’s and Kosovo days among the Serbs 
are truly and genuinely national institutions 
which have held together and united not 
only the Serbian Church itself but also the 
entire Serbian Nation since the day im- 
memorial. 

It should be stressed here that the St. 
Synod, the supreme ecclesiastic authority 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church, is unani- 
mous and undaunted in its struggle to guard 
the freedom of religion and worship and 
preserve Serbian national character. 

The public statement about freedom of re- 
ligion in Yugoslavia made by present Serbian 
patriarch on the eve of Tito’s visit to Lon- 
don was done under duress of the Yugoslav 
Communist regime. 


YUGOSLAV COMMUNIST PARTY DIRECTIVE: “THE 
STRUGGLE AGAINST RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES AND 
SUPERSTITIONS” 


Another proof among many that Tito in- 
tends to combat religion until its complete 
suppression is an article printed in the Yugo- 
slay paper “Communist” on April 18, 1953, 
calling the Yugoslav Communist Party to 
intensify its “struggle against religious prej- 
udices and superstitions.” 

As reported in the New York Times of 
April 19 this article criticizes present inac- 
tivity in this respect in Yugoslavia which 
is attributed to the constitutional guaran- 
ties of freedom of practice of religion. The 
paper deplores “the widespread practice of 
religion” admitting that the broad masses 
have not yet by far been freed from their 
religious feelings or from the influence of 
the church,” 

The projected law is therefore purposely 


- drafted in a manner to offer Yugoslav Com- 


munists many loopholes through which they 
would be legally authorized to thwart reli- 
gion and church in their roots. 

Judging by practices in other Communist- 
dominated countries it should not take too 
long for Yugoslav Communists to seize the 
opportunity offered to them by the new law 
to extinguish completely religious feelings 
in Yugoslavia in spite of constitutional guar- 
anty in that field. 

S. B. 


Private Power's New Hookup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Private Power’s New Hookup,” 
which appeared in the April issue of the 
GTA Digest, published monthly by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associ- 
ation at St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE Power's New HOOKUP 

Claude Wickard, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was “fired” as REA Administrator 
early in March. He resigned under Republi- 
can pressure with more than 2 years of his 
10-year term to go. 

Successor to Wickard is a Minnesotan, 
Lt. Gov. Ancher Nelson. He has been given 
a 10-year appointment at $15,000 a year to 
be the new national Administrator of Rural 
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Electrification Administration, In that ca- 
pacity he takes over a department with 1,100 
employees and an annual budget of 
$8,287,980. 

Now if that was all there was to the change 
of Administrators—Republicans kicking out 
Democrats as part of the spoils system— 
there would not be too much concern on the 
part of very many people, other than pro- 
fessional politicians. 

But there's something more than meets 
the eye when one analyzes the reason for 
the haste with which the present adminis- 
tration wanted rid of Wickard. 

And the removal of Wickard sharpens up 
the issue of “dams—public or private?” 

Washington news sources recognize that 
Wickard’s removal was to make room for 
someone more in sympathy with the new 
administration’s aim of reducing the part 
played by the Federal Government in pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity. 

The change of administration is encour- 
aging private companies to believe that the 
day of great Federal projects is over. 

The Federal Power Commission begins 
hearings in April on the application of the 
Idaho Power Co. to build three dams on the 
Snake River, on the boundary between Idaho 
and Oregon, 

Up to the time Mr. McKay became the 
Secretary of Interior under President Eisen- 
hower, the Department had attempted to 
halt these applications. It argued that these 
three dams would block a vast and vital Fed- 
eral project designed to make up the power 
deficit of the Pacific Northwest. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, pred- 
ecessor to Secretary Benson, had asked the 
Federal Power Commission to turn down the 
application. REA co-ops, which have in- 
fluence with Congressmen from farm States, 
prefer Federal dams at which they, as well 
as municipalities and other public bodies, re- 
ceive priority over other uses. 

But Mr. Benson has withdrawn this plea. 
Mr. McKay is known to dislike the preference 
clause and favors letting the States and 
private companies do the job. 

This, the removal of Mr. Wickard with 
such haste at this time, suggests that it is 
part of the whole pattern to turn power 
back to the private utilities. 

Is this the sellout? 

Is this the auction block to liquidate the 
people's investments in the great dams, pow- 
er projects, valley authorities, forest pre- 
serves, and recreational areas built with the 
people's own money? 

Will this property of the people, worth 
many billions of dollars, be sold to private 
businesses for a few cents on the dollar? 
That is what happened to many tax-built 
war factories. They were practically given 
away at 10 cents on the dollar, 

Here’s what is happening. Fired with 
enthusiasm by the Republican victory last 
November, the entwined corporate business 
hierarchy of this country seems determined 
to “get the Government out of business” 
and take over the public domain. 

The vast corporate industries, wielding 
herculean power, do not have any public 
interest in mind. They see profits, once 
-they get their hands on Hoover Dam, Grand 
Coulee, Tennessee Valley Authority, Yel- 
lowstone Park, the Post Office, and the other 
billion-dollar publie works financed by the 
people’s money through taxes. 

Private business interests once had the 
opportunity to build these institutions 
themselves. They would not do it. They 
saw that the risk was too great, the cost too 
tremendous, 

Regardiess of the national need, they could 
not afford to take on jobs like rebuilding 
Tennessee Valley, where returns to stock- 
holders were not a sure thing. 

But now that the people. have done the 
job, and you and I have paid the bill, huge 
corporations want to step in and reap the 
harvest, 


The campaign, backed by the big oil com- 
panies, to have a quitclaim title of offshore 
oil lands granted to the States, could well be 
the first step in developments which even- 
tually would turn over not only Government- 
constructed irrigation and power projects, 
but also all of our natural resources to pri- 
vate industry for private profit, 

This brings to mind the 1920’s when Henry 
Ford offered to take Muscle Shoals off Amer- 
ica’s hands on a 100-year lease. It seemed 
like a smart idea to Coolidge, so he vetoed 
the Norris plan for Federal operation. 
Hoover vetoed a second Norris bill declaring: 
“That is not liberalism; it is degeneration.” 
Then along came Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
suddenly TVA was constructed and a ma- 
jestic natural resource started working for 
America, not Ford, 

One of the first major bills President Eisen- 
hower says he is ready to sign will be one 
transferring offshore oil from public domain, 
to which the Supreme Court says it belongs, 
to adjacent States for private exploitation. 
If you want a symbol of the 20-year change 
in Washington, think of TVA and then think 
of offshore oil. Ford did not get TVA; Stand- 
ard Oil is likely to get offshore oil. 

The new administration is discovering that 
what some private interests are seeking, with 
an alarming amount of support in Congress, 
is not at all the conservation of natural re- 
sources enyisioned by Theodore Roosevelt 
when he signed the Federal Reclamation Act, 
authorizing the Government to build water 
projects, 

Aims by private industry to use public 
properties and resources for profit are direct- 
ly contrary to the original aims of the con- 
servation and reclamation acts, initiated by 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican, 50 years 
ago and furthered by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Democrat, in the form of TVA, REA, 
Grand Coulee, and the Hoover Dam. These 
projects were directed at the use and pres- 
ervation of our natural resources by inte- 
grated national management, 

The conservation, irrigation, and flood con- 
trol parts of these projects don’t pay, so pri- 
vate industry is not interested in them, But 
it is very much interested and is staging an 
all-out battle to take over the power develop- 
ment operations and the millions of dollars 
in utilities profits which would accompany 
them. 

These interests charge that the Govern- 
ment has become a monster, usurping the 
rights of individuals and States, Actually, 
you and I are the Government, 

You and I would quickly feel the differ- 
ence in the cost of electricity if private utili- 
ties were permitted to take over the opera- 
tions of these now-public projects, as per 
a bill by Senator Fercuson, Republican, of 
Michigan, which would serve as a check on 
Federal enterprises that compete with pri- 
vate enterprise. The private-power people 
are especially anxious to take over these 
vast projects, now that all the construction 
work has been completed and they are in 
fine working order. 

No other issue today is more basic. Public 
power has been proven good for the people, 
and it ought to be kept by the people. It 
reaches into every farm, home, office, factory, 
city, and community in the Nation—every- 
where there’s an electric switch. 

Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric Co., has suggested that the 
Federal dams be sold to the people—holders 
of Government bonds. Under his plan, bonds 
could be exchanged for shares of stock in 
the new companies to spring from the pres- 
ent publicly owned plants. But the big 
bondholders would hold controlling shares 
in such new companies and these companies 
soon would be much the same as the present 
private utilities. 

A few stockholders in a private utility 
cannot possibly be representative of the 
American people. Wilson’s proposal would 
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result in the same old story, with a few new 
stockholders and all of the old ones. 

The gigantic battle between corporate 
power in the form of private utilities and 
the common people in the form of the Gov- 
ernment is shaping up for a showdown, pos- 
sibly a sellout, in the not too distant future. 

Douglas McKay, the new Secretary of the 
Interior, has called for equal treatment for 
public and private users of power generated 
by publicly owned plants. 

Michael Straus has resigned as head of the 
Reclamation Bureau, charging that public 
power is becoming a victim of the “big deal.” 

This issue is rapidly becoming the first real 
test for the new administration, a test to see 
whether or not it intends to aline itself com- 
pletely with big business. It could well be- 
come an even bigger problem for the more 
than 2,400,000 farms served by cooperatives 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
program, which depends almost entirely on 
the use of public power. 

An idea of how big corporations in general 
and private utilities in specific are thinking 
and planning may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing observations. 

Soon after the elections last November, 
the Investment Bankers Association, meeting 
in Florida, heard this report from one of its 
committees: 

“The recent changes of administration in 
Washington may well change the position 
of public power. We can envision, in this 
generation, private enterprise reacquiring at 
least some of it.” 

In White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
November, B. L. England, president of the 
Edison Electric Institute, said: 

“It is our feeling that the tide of socialized 
power will go little higher. I think the 
events early this month make any such de- 
velopments extremely unlikely.“ 

From Washington, a newspaper reports that 
private- utility representatives are prepar- 
ing to ask Congress for legislation which 
would open the way for power company pur- 
chase of Government projects.” 

Indications from all fronts make it quite 
clear that private-power interests are setting 
the stage for what they hope will be the big- 
gest grab of natural resources in the history 
of America. President Eisenhower and the 
new administration Congress are all that 
stands in the way, and already corporate in- 
terests have the “in” there, 

Private-power propaganda may fool Con- 
gress into sale of part or all of these projects, 
But it is doubtful these interests will be 
able to fool American farmers and factory 
and office workers. A sellout of this magni- 
tude by Congress to big corporations could 
arouse the people to concerted democratic 
action to protect their own interests. 

It’s as Lincoln said: “You can fool some 
of the people some of the time and all of the 
people some of the time, but you can't fool 
all of the people all of the time.” 


The Liberation Policy and International 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
a recent speech given by me at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science on April 
11 of this year at Philadelphia. 
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The speech follows: 


THE LIBERATION POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER 


Ladies and gentlemen, the classic counsel 
of Lenin, bequeathed to the leaders of the 
Soviet state which he founded, to use every 
stratagem, deceit, and subterfuge to accom- 
plish its purpose of world subversion, was 
never more heeded and acted upon by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union than at the pres- 
ent time. If the free world should be so 
naive as to be deceived by the current “peace 
offensive” of the Soviet Union after the expe- 
riences of recent years, it would, indeed, be 
amazing. 

The Communist Daily Worker for the past 
2 weeks has been, of course, headlining this 
peace offensive as the great and ever-present 
purpose of the Communists to bring their 
Kind of peace to the world. The Daily 
Worker, like other Communist publications 
throughout the world, is today expressing 
its fears that the free world will not accept 
the great and peaceful purposes of the 
Kremlin, 

Every Communist aggression since the end 
of World War II has been perpetrated in the 
name of peace, and the victims of the Reds 
in these aggressions have always been de- 
clared to be “the enemies of the peace.” 

The Stockholm peace petition was engi- 
neered to prevent the strengthening of West- 
ern Europe against communism. 

The appeal of the Soviet Union’s Malik 
for truce talks for a peace in Korea had, as 
is now very clear, the sole purpose of lulling 
the United Nations into complacency and 
giving the Reds in Korea a chance to build 
up their badly battered forces. 

The ominous directive given by Stalin last 
August in Moscow to the people’s democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe and of Asia to be 
the shock brigades to prepare for the libera- 
tion of the nations enslaved by the capital- 
ist world was a directive given under the 
avowed purpose of a “fight for the peace.” 

Under the slogan “For a Peoples Peace and 
Democracy,” Georgi Malenkov said at War- 
saw in September of 1947 when he founded 
the Cominform, “The foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and of the ‘democratic coun- 
tries’ is directed to the undermining of im- 
Perlalists.“ The purpose of the Comin- 
form is to carry on the worldwide conspiracy 
of Communist aggression from the base of 
an enslaved Eastern Europe. 

In the Communist dictionary the word 
“peace” means only one kind of peace, i. e., 
& Communist peace, which in the inner cir- 
cles of the Communist hierarchy means that 
there will be real peace only when commu- 
nism extends throughout the earth and all 
peoples have been liberated from the im- 
perialist slavery of capitalist society and the 
proletariat of the world are living in happy 
peoples’ democracies. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” says 
Lenin, “is a persistent struggle, bloody and 
bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative, 
against the forces and traditions of the old 
capa (Lenin’s Selected Works, vol. 10, 
P. 84). 

The current peace offensive is a part of the 
persistent struggle prescribed by Lenin. The 
sudden Soviet shift to words of peace from 
words of violence, from scorn to applause 
by Vishinsky in the U. N., the new good 
manners in Berlin, and the Communist talk 
of Korean peace are all part of a major 
stratagem with a very important objective 
for the Communists. 

What is that important objective? 

The obvious objective of the current Com- 
munist peace offensive is to cause the free 
world to want to enter into a bargain 
whereby the Communists will be given a 
breathing space and opportunity to consoli- 
date and digest their conquests in Eastern 
Europe and China. 

The great need of the Communists at this 
time is to be undisturbed and to have a free 


hand in these areas. For if they should have 
a major setback in Eastern Europe or in 
China, a setback that might begin the proc- 
ess of ultimate liberation of the captive 
peoples from the police state, it would seri- 
ously endanger their plans for world con- 
quest. It might even commence a chain of 
events that could end in the eventual down- 
fall of the Communist terror in Russia itself. 

On the other hand, the Communists can 
afford to make almost any concession or bar- 
gain that leaves them free to forge the en- 
slaved millions of East Europe and Asia into 
a weapon for further world aggression. 

While we cannot be too optimistic because 
of the iron hold of the Communists. upon 
their domain, recent events to indicate the 
awakening of long dormant dangers for the 
Communists behind the Iron Curtain. 

The fall of Anna Pauker, in Rumania, the 
trials of Slansky and Clementis, and the 
suspicious circumstances of the death of 
Gottwald, in Czechoslovakia, the stepped up 
persecution of Christianity and Judaism, 
Malenkov's speech in Moscow last fall lash- 
ing at the dissident elements in the Soviet 
Union, all of these and other events adum- 
brate what might be the beginning of serious 
internal dangers for the Communist leaders 
in the Soviet world. 

The words of President Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union message to Congress that 
we would never acquiesce in the enslavement 
of any peoples; the President's order with- 
drawing the 7th Fleet that had been protect- 
ing the Chinese Reds from attack from 
Formosa have also had their effect. The 
words of President Eisenhower pointed up 
the basic weakness of Communist power: 
the gigantic potential of unrest and resist- 
ance among the Kremlin’s 800 million slaves. 

The passage by Congress in 1951 of the 
so-called Kersten amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act, which provides, among other 
things, for the setting up of national mili- 
tary units for escapees from the captive 
nations, such units to be attached to NATO, 
has caused the Communist leaders certain 
hysterical anguish because of the potential 
of such units for becoming magnets of de- 
fection from the Communist armed forces. 
Twice the Reds have leveled charges in the 
U. N. against the United States on the basis 
of this amendment, claiming that it was an 
“interference in the internal affairs of the 
people’s democracies,” not bothering to ad- 
vert to the fact that the Communists had 
themselves grossly interfered with and com- 
mitted aggression upon the internal affairs 
of these very nations. 

The magnitude and intensity of the cur- 
rent Communist peace offensive is, in direct 
proportion, to the Communist need to be let 
alone in Eastern Europe and on the Chinese 
mainland. It is vital to their interests to 
stop in these areas the beginnings of any 
movement toward freedom. For the mem- 
bers of the Politburo realize far more keenly 
than we that they are sitting on a volcano. 

The sincerity of the Communist peace 
offensive might easily be tested by their reac- 
tion to the free world’s insistence that they 
stand by their obligation under the Atlantic 
Charter and the postwar agreements, to all 
of which they are signatories, and withdraw 
their armed forces and agents from Eastern 
Europe and from China and permit the con- 
duct in these areas of free elections under 
U.N. supervision. But the Communists can- 
not relinquish their hold upon these crim- 
inally conquered nations. To do so would 
mean their fall, and retaining them means 
that they are still on the road to world 
conquest. 

It is an honor for me as a layman to have 
the opportunity to present his views on a 
subject in which his listeners are specialists. 

As you know, I am not an expert on for- 
eign policy. Therefore, I am not coming 
before you as an authority, but as a witness, 
a witness to a crisis which, through its di- 
mensions, complexity, and novelty, chal- 
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lenges even the most eminent students of 
foreign affairs. 

I came in close touch with international 
problems along an unusual road, apparently 
divergent and unrelated, which for this very 
reason is significant. As a Member of Con- 
gress, I worked for a certain period on an in- 
vestigation of the infiltration of Communists 
in labor unions. I was chairman of the sub- 
committee which examined, among others, 
the activities of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America. The sub- 
committee established that the real bosses 
of the UE were two Communists: James 
Matles, chief organizer, and Julius Emspak, 
secretary-treasurer, who succeeded in filling 
a majority of the UE's official positions with 
Stalinist partyliners. 

The role of these UE officials was twofold: 
To implement Moscow's policies and propa- 
genda through strikes, slowdown, and every 
other kind of sabotage, and to use their po- 
sitions to further the policies of the Soviet 
Union, for which they had admirable op- 
portunities. 

There is by now not the slightest doubt 
but that certain officers of the union had 
opportunities to furnish the Soviet Union 
with blueprints of secret work done in the 
plants where their authority reached under 
cover of labor regulations. 

Perhaps you will remember the statement 
of Maj. George Racey Jordan, stationed dur- 
ing the war at a Montana airbase where So- 
viet officials frequently stopped between 
Washington and Moscow. He declared the 
Russians took with them hundreds of suit- 
cases filled with documents and accidentally 
by a spot check he discovered one containing 
a complete set of blueprints of two impor- 
tant United States plants for secret weapons. 

Thus the subcommittee’s work opened to 
me a wide perspective of the real nature of 
the problem which assails us under so many 
disguises. It familiarized me with both 
Communist doctrine and tactics. I saw 
communism in action and following its ideo- 
logical and political threads I was brought 
to the realization of one of the most char- 
acteristic features of our epoch, namely, the 
inexorable interdependence of national and 
international order. 

The Communists were penetrating our la- 
bor unions not only as members of a polit- 
ical party but as agents of a foreign power. 
Consequently, I was compelled to be aware 
of and to analyze the activities of a foreign 
state and its camouflaged organizations 
without entering officially the realm of clas- 
sic international relations. 

Thus I was approaching the problem not 
focusing my attention as it were toward the 
exterior but, on the contrary, toward the 
interior. And as you well know the essence 
of the international crisis, that is to say the 
Communist menace, is to be found in various 
fields of our national life. 

A radical change has obviously occurred 
in the conditions under which the commu- 
nity of nations is evolving, a change which 
requires a new vision and new methods of 
dealing with the problem which confronts us. 

What has happened to bring about this 
change? 

Between the Congress of Vienna in 1815 
and the First World War in 1914 the world 
had known a period of relative calm and 
normalcy. This was due in a measure to a 
certain homogeneity of political ideas. The 
respect for treaties—the principle of pacta 
sunt servanda—still had some prestige and 
under the circumstances the technique of 
the balance of power contributed to prevent 
major catastrophes. The concept of war 
had generally acknowledged limits. War 
was waged for limited objectives, the idea 
of total war was as yet unpractised. Fron- 
tiers still had a strong political significance. 
Conflicts were aimed at obtaining from the 
enemy specific material advantages and not 
at his absolute political, social, and national 
destruction. The frontiers, mutilated or not, 
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remained as guardians of inviolable state- 
entities. 

At that moment we had to deal generally 
with what Guglielmo Ferrero called “war of 
conflict,” that is to say a dispute on certain 
precise claims, which was settled in the ac- 
tual framework of those claims. 

In our time, on the contrary, we are faced 
with what the same author called “war of 
aggression.“ by which is understood the will 
to achieve total destruction and subjugation 
of the adversary. 

With the advent of totalitarian concepts 
and techniques the whole picture has con- 
sequently changed and all the paraphernalia 
of international relations: peace, war, fron- 
tiers, balance of power, treaties, etc., are, 
in accordance metamorphosed. 

Is the frontier of France really on the 
Rhine, and is our frontier at the limit of the 
territorial waters of our eastern seaboard? 
Are we fighting our enemies on these old 
lines of political boundaries, or are we forced 
by the nature of the new attack of our ad- 
versaries to struggle on new frontiers less 
clearly delineated and stable? Is not the new 
frontier which is imposed on us by our enemy 
a movable one, a frontier which can be today 
in the Berlin cold war and tomorrow in the 
Pacific coast strikes, a frontier against ag- 
gression in Korea or a frontier against sub- 
version in our own institutions? 

Of course, our intellectual formation and 
habits of mind render us rather reluctant 
to establish a clear connection between such 
apparently disparate facts. But the deeper 
we penetrate the subject the more inescap- 
able this connection appears. 

You undoubtedly are aware of the rigorous 
coordination of the various moves of Com- 
munist agents all over the world. This re- 
ality was forced upon many of us again and 
again throughout our experiences during 
these years and during the further research 
which we thereby determined to undertake. 

Liberation and international order must, I 
think, strike a strange note in many solid 
and well-intentioned minds. What does in- 
ternational order, this respectable notion, 
have to do with such a poor relation as lib- 
eration, which has, besides, the ill-omened 
connotation of a risky and provocative ven- 
ture? Is not international order a global, 
world-embracing concept, whereas libera- 
tion is limited to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant geographical area? Why should we care 
about such remote lands and their seem- 
ingly irrelevant problems? 

We must, so they say, be realists, discard- 
ing every legalistic and ethical prejudice, if 
we want to achieve peace and security for 
ourselves. We do not need liberation in or- 
der to have international order and peace, 
which are, according to adepts in Realpolitik, 
the product of the balance of power. On the 
other hand, they say, liberation means war, 
so why should we even for a moment seri- 
ously contemplate such a risk? 

I acknowledge that my task is not an easy 
one in an atmosphere still charged with the 
containment superstitions and the Soviet 
smokescreens of coexistence, peace, and lib- 
eration-means-war slogans. But let us nev- 
ertheless proceed with a dipassionate analysis 
of the terms of my thesis: liberation and in- 
ternational order. 

I contend that liberation is an indispen- 
sable element of international order. 

Now, what is the meaning of these two 
concepts? 

International order is a situation in which 
the states are agreed and bound to regu- 
late their relationships under the law in 
a way similar to that in which the citizens 
of a civilized nation are subjected to a sys- 
tem of legal norms. This means that the 
states recognize as binding the basic con- 
cepts of international law. I do not mean 
to cover by this definition the whole sub- 
stance of the concept. Im addition to this 


juridical aspect the international order pre- 
supposes a political and economic founda- 
tion. Experience has shown us that no in- 
ternational order is possible between democ- 
racies and totalitarianism, or between free 


“economies and economic dictatorship. A 


despotism or a tyranny is not willing to abide 
by the law of nations. A collectivist econ- 
omy cannot offer the cooperation necessary 
to an international integration. 

These corollaries of the juridical concept 
of an international order are quite obvious. 
Indeed the establishment of such an order 
requires, as you know, a certain diminution 
of state power, whereas the totalitarian 
system means an increase, approaching the 
absolute, in the power of the state. Simi- 
larly, whereas, the free economy promotes 
economic cooperation between nations, col- 
lectivism and its autocratic developments 
constitute an obstacle to international col- 
laboration and finally a disruptive factor. 

In fact the Soviet totalitarian state raises 
to their maximum potentiality the very 
causes of war: the will to dominate and 
conquer, militarism, chauvinism and xeno- 
phobia, a necessity of diverting the atten- 
tion of the masses from the internal short- 
comings to external imaginary menaces, etc. 
Besides, it is by now common knowledge 
that there cannot be real peace between the 
democratic world and the totalitarian re- 
gimes in spite of all the Munichs, Yaltas, or 
Potsdams. 

The totalitarian systems cannot indeed 
sustain themselves out of the fruits of peace. 
As a matter of fact they live in a state of 
permanent siege and for the enslaved masses 
war does not appear as a scourge, but in a 
certain measure as a deliverance. 

It is equally common knowledge that these 
collectivist despotisms do not accept the 
procedure of arbitration, neither do they 
submit to the authority of an international 
court, nor even less are they willing to abide 
by international law, so that an orderly in- 
ternational community could be established. 
It is therefore for me sufficiently clear that 
international order and Communist totali- 
tarianism are two contradictory concepts. 

I suppose that in the strictest sense there 
could be no disagreement on this point. 
Nevertheless, at this juncture we are faced 
with a debate of the greatest importance, 
touching as it does, the most vital problems 
for the future of our civilization. 

We must stop a moment and weigh the 
merits of that debate. 

The main contention runs as follows: we 
are not concerned with the establishment of 
an ideal international order or any other 
such utopia; what we should work for they 
say is an arrangement which would ensure 
peace in our time—as Chamberlain declared 
in 1938. We must be realists and pragmat- 
ical, we must aim at a compromise, a modus 
vivendi, a coexistence with tyranny and leave 
to the dreamers the iliusory constructions 
based on justice, ethics, and law. We must 
abandon—so they say—the legalistic and 
moralistic criteria, because international 
politics are ruled by completely different 
elements: namely power-politics, reasons of 
state, geopolitics, in short everything which 
is covered by the concept of realpolitik. 

After all, as the London Economist put it 
a few months ago, Europe can very well live 
divided between slaves and free men; this 
holds good, of course, as long as England 
is not in the enslaved half. Were we not 
ourselves practicing a similar realpolitik 
until a tall, angular dreamer, called Abra- 
ham Lincoln, put an end to it, by raising his 
voice against slavery and proclaiming that 
the Nation cannot live half slave and half 
free? 

We have, in consequence, to confine our ef- 
forts within the framework of this realism 
so strongly recommended by the career-dip- 
lomats, the technicians of international con- 
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ferences and other ‘serious and respectable 


officials, 

I am far from challenging the good faith 
of many of these apologists of the so-called 
realism, but I do challenge as to whether 
they are really realists. 

Let us scratch the surface of this mental 
attitude. 

Is not the so-called political realism an- 
other face of Machiavellism, that is to say 
a hand-to-mouth policy, a short term patch- 
work dealing in dubious secret pacts, unen- 
forceable treaties and unworkable interna- 
tional organizations? 

It is true that these awkward Machiavel- 
lians assure us that this is the only way to 
avoid major catastrophes. It seems to be all 
right with them to have minor catastrophes, 
such as the enslavement of Eastern ¥ 
communization of China, the cold and Iuke- 
warm war in Europe and the rather hot war 
in Korea and southeast Asia. As long as we 
pay only in installments the price demanded 
by our foes, our “realist” experts are satisfied: 

Another big gun of the “realists” is the 
“balance of power“ theory. The balance of 
power is presented as a universal panacea 
for all the troubles besetting the world. 

It is true that the balance of power is a 
highiy valuable technique in helping to de- 
ter or limit the consequences of aggression, 
but we must not transform this balance of 
power into a myth and expect it to achieve 
what we ourselves are not prepared to do. 
As an opponent of mine in a debate, said 
a few days ago, the intrinsic virtues and 
miraculous infiuence of the balance of power 
would automatically disintegrate the Com- 
munist empire, the fragments of which 
would fall into our laps like overripe fruit. 

It would seem to me that this is a most 
unbalanced interpretation of the “balance of 
power.” 

The balance of power is not a recipe for 
stopping wars. Experts and diplomats have 
been rather busy with balancing and yet 


wars have gone on uninterruptedly, māli- 


ciously ignoring their efforts. The “balance” 
is not a magic formula; it is but one of the 
means aimed at discouraging war. Balance 
of power of itself is not enough as patrio- 
tism is not enough. 

International order and peace can only be 


“achieved through combined efforts, diplo- 


matic, political, economic, moral, and spir- 
itual. Yet what is the actual physiognomy 
of the balance of power? l 
Soviet communist power is built up not 
only on the accepted elements, such as mili- 
tary and industrial potential, but to a great 


_extent on new and not easily recognized fac- 


tors, such as Communist parties, subversion 


in labor unions, education and other fields 


of national life, camouflaged organizations, 
and various other fifth columns, 

This multiform Trojan horse is an im- 
mense power wielded within our own gates 
and there is no hope of checking it by a 
merely defensive policy. These enemy barri- 
cades inside our own boundaries, are raised 
through the exploitation of our institutions 
and national virtues. It is sufficient to 
note the ostentatious veneration and over- 
zealous devotion for the fifth amendment of 
our Constitution in these last years, in order 
to realize what their technique is. 

Fighting against the principles of our Con- 
stitution and working for its destruction, 
they are using it to protect and immunize 
themseives. 

This is not an unknown procedure, the 
collectivists tried to use it during the second 
half of the 19th century, so that the famous 
French Catholic pamphleteer, Louis Veuillot, 
denounced them in the following acid tones: 
“When you believers in democracy are in 
power (say the collectivists) we demand lib- 
erty in the name of your principles; when 
we collectivists are in power we refuse you 
liberty in the name of our principles.” 
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So liberty nurses at her breast these vipers, 
her mortal enemies. 

Our sacred Constitution which was created 
to protect those who were faithful to the 
ideal of freedom, is now being used as a tool 
for the agents of tyranny. 

How are we going to respond to this 
insidious assault? In other words, how are 
we going to balance this new kind of power? 

The problem of liberation has of course its 
sources in our moral conscience and our ideal 
of justice, but equally in the natural reac- 
tion of a sound organism to such an assault. 

Why do you believe the Soviets are so 
disturbed and worried over this idea of liber- 
ation? Why do they take pains to engi- 
neer every 6 months or so in the United 
Nations a farcical attack on our so-called 
interference behind the Iron Curtain? Why 
are they so anxious to extract from us denials 
of the alleged interference? 

As you may know, the subjugated peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain constitute a vast, 
‘uncertain factor of the Soviet Empire. 

These enslaved peoples who have been 
sacrificed through the force of circumstances, 
have not lost their faith nor their hope. 
They are our natural allies in this new kind 
of warfare behind the frontiers. 

Shall we scorn them because they expect 
from us help and encouragement in order to 
wage within the boundaries of tyranny the 
kind of fight tyranny is waging against us 
within our own boundaries? 

Thus we are brought inevitably in contact 
with the problem of liberation, by the mere 
analysis of the new conditions in which the 
balance of power is obliged to function, In- 
deed, a true balance of power in our time 
can no longer ignore the field of political 
warfare. We can understand why the Soviets 
who, until now, have had an almost unchal- 
lenged monopoly on political warfare, are 
very anxious to preserve it and are doing 
everything in order to prevent us from en- 
tering this field of incalculable possibilities. 

In a certain way we also are beginning to 
realize the importance of political warfare, 
as is demonstrated by the numerous boards 
and committees, which are supposed to fur- 
nish us with psychological formulas. What 
these formulas are worth is another question. 

Let us for the moment look closer into the 
problem of liberation. What does liberation 
really mean? 

Liberation means that the peoples who 
have been subjugated by Soviet aggression 
regain their freedom. 

Theoretically there seems to be agreement 
on the desideratum of liberation. Every- 
body wishes that Communist despotism 
would be crushed, but few will take a con- 
crete step toward that end. One leaves the 
task to history awaiting the nowadays 
much emphasized law of the self-disintegra- 
tion of tyranny should accomplish the job 
for us. 

Until recently one cherished the idea that 
the death of Stalin would bring this disin- 
tegration. I remember that Mr. Churchill 
entertained such a significant illusion, hop- 
ing that the disappearance of the great khan 
would bring about the dismemberment of 
the Empire. 

I grant that in the epoch of the great 
khans such an expectancy was plausible, but 
today with the Soviet totalitarian organiza- 
tion the khan theory is more than proble- 
matical. As a matter of fact now that the 
kahn is dead this historical analogy seems 
to have lost much of its charm. Now, other 
theories are in vogue much more daring 
and imaginative, as for instance, the Titoist 
theory. 

Before dissecting this new Deus ex Machina 
of our psychological warriors, I wish to add 
something further on the liberation concept. 

For most people liberation presents itself 
as a wish and not as a necessity. Although 
I am sure that the majority of Americans, 
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from the moral and legal point of view, will 
be obliged to acknowledge the compelling 
necessity for liberation. Our origins and 
our traditions as a people are against slavery 
and inexorably tied to the idea of freedom. 
On other other hand, we have undertaken 
international obligations, both of a general 
and specific nature, whereby we pledged our- 
selves to insure the independence, the hu- 
man rights, and fundamental freedoms of 
the nations now enslaved by our former ally, 
the Soviet Union. Morally and juridically 
we are consequently committed to a policy 
of liberation. But in reality no serious 
action has been taken in regard to these 
obligations. 

What can one do against a fait accompli, 
say the exponents of the defensive-passive 
school of thought. To attempt any con- 
structive action in the direction of libera- 
tion would mean war, they contend. 

This liberation means war slogan was 
launched by the Daily Worker and echoed 
shrilly by all its auxiliaries, from the fifth 
amendment fans to the containment policy 
sages. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
Soviet propaganda has a major interest in 
implanting this bogey in our peace-loving 
minds. The Soviets would have us deny 
publicly any serious intention of contribut- 
ing to the liberation of the enslaved. They 
badly need such denials in order to crush 
the hopes of the Iron Curtain victims and 
their diehard faith in our moral and po- 
litical standards. Conscious of the immense 
dangers for their domination, inherent in 
the liberation potentialities, they are mak- 
ing every effort to discredit and kill the 
idea in its budding stage. 

They are doing this not because liberation 
means war, but because it means a heavy 
blow dealt to the Soviet war potential. 

It is not difficult to understand that a 
Soviet Union undermined by the hope of 
liberation nourished by us, by liberation- 
inspired activities, helped by the free world, 
from the most inconspicuous act of individ- 
ual resistance, to the underground organiza- 
tion of resistance groups, such a Soviet 
Union would be a great deal weaker than if 
we renounce any liberation initiative and 
abandon completely the subjugated nations 
to her dominion. 

Remember this: Liberation does not mean 
war, but a diminution of the Soviet war 
potential. 

If we realize this truth, we will at the same 
time grasp one of the facets of the urgent 
necessity for such a policy. 

Do not forget also that the wars and 
trouble spots which are plaguing us just now 
are the inevitable products of the appease- 
ment and containment policy. It would be 
out of place to remark here that our present- 
day troubles and the menaces that hang over 
us, stem from the so-called realistic bargain- 
ing and awkward Machiavellian experiments, 
rather than from any legalistic, moral- 
istic, idealistic, or simply honest and 
courageous political behavior. 

In view of all this, I think the idea of 
liberation is imposing itself on our atten- 
tion more and more, whether we think in 
terms of long-range balance of power, or of 
the urgent necessity to weaken and obstruct 
the enemy’s aggressive potential. 

Now if we look at the ultimate objective 
of our foreign policy, which is peace and 
international order, we are bound to recog- 
nize that liberation is one of the most in- 
dispensable instruments in working toward 
their achievement. 

As already pointed out, lasting peace can- 
not be assured in a medium where Com- 
munist tyranny dominates one-third of the 
earth. The long-range policies of those who 
desire to establish peace in the world are 
thus unavoidably bound to aim at the very 
things which the liberation policy would 
pursue in its development, i. e., limiting, 
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-weakening, and the final disintegration of the 

Communist dictatorship. There is no other 
road to international order. 

It is therefore heartening that our present 
administration has shown a real interest 
in the idea of liberation. Study groups 
and prominent experts are engaged in in- 
vestigating ways and means of implementing 
such a policy. We certainly hope for con- 
structive planning from these studies. But 
it is a grave misfortune that nothing has 
been done through the past few critical years. 
The so-called Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, which has so far 
been the only concrete step in the imple- 
mentation of a liberation political warfare, 
has been, since its enactment in 1951, for the 
most part a dead letter. 

I understand that after a long period of 
inaction and defensive, passive strategy, it is 
not a little difficult to start being dynamic 
and positive, but there may be a certain 
danger that the past proclivity for inaction 
may subsist in the minds of some under 
different guises and that under a dynamic, 
offensive, verbal policy the same old passivity 
or an ersatz thereof persist too long. 

I am mentioning all this because there is 
a definite perfume of Titoism in the psycho- 
logical warfare breezes. There is indeed an 
increasing amount of talk lately, about the 
miraculous virtues of Titoism which, if 
adroitly stimulated, would dismember the 
Soviet Empire. It is said that some of our 
psychological warriors are looking hopefully 
in that direction. They are visualizing a 
world of greater and lesser Titos, who would 
be willing to accept our loans and visit the 
British Queen. 

There is nothing wrong with this phantas- 
magory except the fact of its utter improba- 
bility. 

I do not propose to discuss here at length 
the case of Titoism. I herewith wish to recall 
to you that the very special circumstances 
which produced the successful break of Tito 
from the Soviet orbit, are almost unique and 
not likely to be repeated or artificially cre- 
ated. Knowing the Soviet grip on the Com- 
munist parties of the enslaved countries and 
the severe anti-Titoist measures taken since 
1948, it is hard to find an objective reason 
for advocating such a sanguine formula. The 
reason seems to lie on quite another ground: 
It lies, I believe, in the pernicious reluctance 
to act positively in the field of political war- 
fare. There persists a strange and comfort- 
able feeling that things will arrange theme- 
selves. I grant it is a certainty they will 
arrange themselves, but quite possibly very 
badly for us. 

This tendency toward a do-nothing policy 
in this respect takes sometimes a rather 
sentimental turn. 

We do not want to do anything to engage 
the enslaved in a liberation drive, out of 
human sympathy for them—these sentimen- 
talists assert. Indeed, it is said, liberation 
activities will only entail massacre and liqui- 
dation for the enslaved people themselves. 

I cannot help but stress the hypocrisy of 
such unexpected concern for the welfare of 
those people. It would seem to me, that 
people whom we abandoned 8 years ago to 
Soviet terror, people who have been subjected 
to the most cruel persecutions, people thrown 
in the salt mines for their belief in and 
friendship for America, people crushed out of 
all human semblance in forced labor camps, 
people decimated by deportations and every 
other kind of genocide, the unfortunate 
masses harassed by police terror and ex- 
hausted by piecework-labor exploitation and 
also those who being excluded from the so- 
called field of labor are condemned to slow 
but sure human degradation and starvation; 
it would seem to me, I say, that all these 
people do not deserve the insult of such a 
late, hollow, and smug interest on our part. 
‘This kind of false charity for those sacrificed 
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brothers of ours leaves one with the impres- 
sion that if they will be further abandoned 
to the Communist executioners their death 
through famine and prison will be more 
humane and therefore bearable for our sensi- 
tivity, than would be their death in the 
struggle for liberty. 

The inaction ideal takes at other times a 
rather scientific turn. 

If we leave things as they are for a long 
enough period, for instance a mere 50 years— 
as one of the prominent inactivists sug- 
gested—situations would mature to our ad- 
vantage and finally offer themselves to us 
as ripe fruit for the picking. This gratis 
ripe-fruit policy is but another phase of a 
childish desire to avoid the things we should 
do, but have them happen just the same, a 
heroism without risk and an efficiency with- 
out mental effort. 

This is what Titoism and similar psycho- 
logical concoctions amount to. 

It is for me, a layman from Wisconsin, a 
subject of great and permanent wonder, how 
so many men of learning and responsibility 
expect to do something out of nothing, to 
have liberation without liberty and reaping 
without plowing. Because, if we really want 
to follow a policy of liberation for our own 
benefit and for that of mankind, we cannot 
present ourselves to the enslaved peoples 
with empty hands, we must give something 
of our own substance and not only of the 
material but something of our hearts and 
souls as well. 

Let us not forget for one moment that this 
is first and foremost a battle of the spirit 
against matter, a battle for freedom against 
tyranny, a battle for the dignity of human 
beings and for the sanctity of the soul of 
man. Such a battle cannot be won without 
understanding, without generosity, and 
without faith. We have in front of us the 
most decisive test of history, the weight of 
which destiny has placed on our shoulders. 
It depends on how we respond to the test, as 
to whether our civilization is going to ad- 
vance the cause of humanity, or leave a 
vacuum for a dark age of terror and despot- 
ism to enter in. 

Arnold Toynbee tells us in his latest mes- 
sage that the course of history can be de- 
cided by the proper response to its periodical 
challenges. I believe that the challenge that 
we are now faced with is directed at the 
capacity of Christianity and freedom to re- 
spond to the needs and aspirations of a suf- 
fering humanity. 

If we have the perspective and courage to 
see things in this true light, then the prob- 
lem of so-called foreign affairs will become 
rather a problem of human affairs. If we 
realize as some have, that the fight is waged 
everywhere, on all fronts, behind the beyond 
frontiers, we are going to grasp the ultimate 
meaning of the present struggle and become 
conscious, each of us, of our call as free 
human beings. We would have thus reached, 
underneath so many superstructures, the 
heart of the matter, the fight of man for 
his free existence as a spiritual being. 

We should be conscious of the tremendous 
forces latent in human beings reduced to 
physical slavery and moral oppression. I 
cannot conceive of a more powerful force 
than that of cruelly humiliated human be- 
ings, who strive against colossal odds to re- 
gain their lost dignity. 

Do we want that force on our side? 

This is the problem. 

If the answer is “Yes,” we must come in 
simplicity and honesty and say to them: We 
are together in this fight, we are going to 
help you when the time is opportune to put 
an end to Soviet Communist interference, 
to regain your national independence, your 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Our Atlantic charters, our United Nations 
charters and all the other international 
pledges we undertook for freedom and jus- 


tice, were not mere empty words, but things 
in which we believe and on the principles 
of which we are determined to stand. 

In this way we will be able to reach the 
vast spiritual forces which could be of in- 
estimable help in the creation of a new 
world of peace and international order. 

It is the greatest fallacy to believe that 
we can use those forces by our moral abdica- 
tion, lack of courage, and clever ruses of smug 
psychologists. 

We have on our side the noblest and most 
inspiring cause, one that requires neither 
refined sophistry nor dubious Machiavellism, 
Why do we not remain on the sure ground of 
principles, of justice and truth? 

This is the manner in which our own coun- 
try was built and in which everything great 
and lasting was created, 

But perhaps my opponents would say: 
This is not a question of principle, this is a 
question of practical recipe. Give us the 
blueprint, with the patent for no risk and 
we will think it over. 

I do not contend that I am the possessor 
of the desired blueprint. But I believe this 
country does not suffer particularly from a 
shortage of blueprints. But I came almost 
2 years ago with a modest practical sugges- 
tion which was adopted by the Congress of 
the United States. I proposed and the Con- 
gress agreed the formation of exiles’ military 
units to be attached to the NATO forces and 
also the investigation of ways to help our 
friends behind the Iron Curtain. 

The purpose of the exiles’ military units 
is in my view twofold: First, to furnish the 
NATO forces with an initial nucleus of de- 
termined anti-Communist fighters, which 
could eventually reduce the drain on Amer- 
ican manpower; secondly, to morally weaken 
and disintegrate the military potential of 
the satellite armies. It is obvious that such 
units would have a tremendous psychological 
effect on their compatriots and, as one official 
in the Pentagon remarked, a battalion “of 
eastern European nationals is worth a divi- 
sion of American, British, or French troops 
in opposing Soviet satellite armies.” 

Many other Americans are ready to come 
with other practical suggestions. I am con- 
vinced nonetheless that practical formulas 
are not the main difficulty. We are a prac- 
tical and imaginative people and if we really 
set our minds on something we will find the 
proper methods to achieve it. The vital 
problem with us to make a clear-cut deci- 
sion; once that is taken; all methods im- 
plementing that decision will fall into a clear, 
purposeful pattern. 

I consequently hold, in divergence with 
my opponents, that the core of the liberation 
problem is still a question of principle, a 
question as to whether or not we make an 
honest decision, a decision based, if you 
please, on the principles of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

This appears to me with the utmost clarity 
when I see all the pragmatic fumbling, with 
empty radio-propaganda not backed by any 
policy, all these fruits of indecision and 
confusion. 

For myself, as a grassroot American, I be- 
lieve that it is high time to put order in our 
ideas. It is high time to understand that no 
place and no international order can be 
achieved in the modern world without the 
ultimate liberation of the enslayed. And 
there is no other way of achieving this goal 
but by acting upon principle and with cour- 
age and faith in the triumphant force of 
human freedom, 

Let us not forget what we owe to ourselves, 
to humanity, and to God. 

Let us remember that there is no “reaping 
where thou hast not sown and gathering 
where thou hast not strewed” and that we 
must give ourselves “for unto everyone that 
hath shall be given * * * but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” (Matthew, 25.) 
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What’s Good for the Farmer Is Good for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I submit the speech delivered by Wilbur 
N. Renk, of Sun Prairie, Wis., before a 
meeting of the Stoughton Rotary Club 
on March 18, 1953. Mr. Renk is a suc- 
cessful farmer who has given much 
study to the economic problems of agri- 
culture. His address is a most interest- 
ing and thoughtful discussion of these 
problems. I hope it will be read by all 
Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 


I am a dirt farmer. The life we live is 
modest, it’s interesting, and it’s only fairly 
remunerative. We plant in the spring, work 
in the summer, sell in the fall; and in the 
winter we worry about next year’s planting, 
working, and selling. But, up to now, no 
way has been found by man to bring out the 
sun when the skies are cloudy, shut off the 
spigot when the clouds open up, or control 
production. And this is what makes the 
farm problem. 

Because of recent falling prices, the farm 
problem today makes headlines. It makes 
headlines because history shows us that a 
recession in farm prices preceeds a general 
depression. And no one wants a depression 
if it can be avoided. 

Some people say that by 1960 we will be 
a food-importing Nation and our problem 
will be solved. I don’t agree. By new meth- 
ods, finer seeds, and better practices, we can 
double our production. And certainly irri- 
gation has brought in many valuable acres. 
So the farm problem is here to stay. 

This farm problem can be solved, but the 
farmer can’t do it all alone. We need some 
Government agricultural policies, Remem- 
ber, the Department of Agriculture has a 
budget of about $144 billion; that ought to 
do something. 

I don't believe we Republicans have quite 
the right approach to the farm problem at 
this time. 

There are three roads we may choose to 
follow toward a healthy farm situation. The 
road to the left, the Brannan plan of regula- 
tions and more regulations, was too extreme, 
The road to the right, the Benson plan of 
hands off, is perhaps too conservative. The 
road in the center between these extremes is 
the one we should be traveling today. 

President Eisenhower chose for his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a fine man in Ezra Ben- 
son, of Utah. He is an outstanding farm 
leader, a man of integrity and sincerity. To 
his farm advisory board, he appointed Milo 
Swanton, of Madison, a very capable farm 
leader. Milo knows farm problems at first 
hand and lives on a farm; he would be a 
good man on any board. But Mr. Benson 
also appointed to this board a Bank of Amer- 
ica man and an official of Archer Daniels, 
The farm philosophy of industrial men like 
this is different from that of the farmer who 
digs his living out of the soil. 

According to the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, a shakedown in farm prices 
is a good thing for the country. But, re- 
member, he gets his 2-cent commission 
whether corn sells for 50 cents a bushel or 
$1.50. Can you blame the farmers for not 
wanting industrial thinking on farm prob- 
lems? 
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Mr. Benson seems to be of the opinion 
that supply and demand alone will adjust 
farm This is questionable because 
we are not living in a free economy. In 
this process of relying on the working of 
supply and demand, there is the danger of 
farm prices dropping so low that it brings on 
a depression. 

America is not practicing free economy. 
For instance, when an industrial company 
writes off a new building on its taxes in 5 
years, this is a subsidy. Unemployment in- 
surance is a subsidy. Tariffs are a form of 
subsidy. The mail contracts to steamships, 
railroads, and airplanes—all these are sub- 
sidies. And every segment of industry shows 
a subsidy in one form or another. This does 
not mean such subsidies are a good thing. 
But when they are practiced, how can you 
justify leaving one of the most important 
segments, agriculture, to the unpredictable 
mercy of the law of supply and demand. 

The farm program needs to be discussed 
in friendly terms. Its solution is extremely 
important to the future of America. 

The biggest difficulty in agriculture is that 
you can't control production, because you 
can’t control the weather. Another factor 
in the problem is that agriculture has not 
been prosperous in peacetime during the last 
40 years. 

What is the answer? To let nature take 
its course, or to try to put stability in the 
farming business? 

Food is an item in the budget with which 
we are faced three times a day and a prob- 
lem with which we are all intimately con- 
cerned. The housewife wants cheap food 
because she buys it regularly. The price of 
diamonds, for instance, isn’t so important, 
because most of us buy only one in a 
lifetime. 

So, when food prices are high, people say 
they need leveling off. This is true. But, 
should farm prices be leveled off with a bull- 
dozer, while industrial prices are attacked 
with a spoon? 

Of course, the housewife wants cheap food. 
Beefsteak at a dollar a pound was too high. 
But 50-cent steak is too cheap. It may taste 
better at 50 cents, but if the breadwinner of 
the family works at Allis-Chalmers or Nash, 
and you continue to eat this extra-low-priced 
beef, I’m afraid the farmers won't be able 
to buy many Allis-Chalmers tractors or Nash 
cars. And this will mean fewer hours that 
he will be able to work, or maybe even his 
job. If the steak were to sell at 75 cents, 
both farmer and industrial worker could be 
happy. 

The farmer wants full employment and 
good wages for the factory workers, but he 
also wants fair prices for his produce. 

A good many economists think that if 
prices are at a hundred, and a depression 
comes along, if nature took its course, prices 
would go to forty. However, good fiscal poli- 
cies on the part of the Government could stop 
the skidding prices at seventy. 

How bad are prices? The same steers that 
we sold at 33 cents a pound in October 1952 
brought 23 cents a pound on February 5, 
1953. Milk going to the Madison market 
brought $5.04 in December 1952, and $4 in 
February 1953. 

Here's funny arithmetic. When cattle go 
from 20 cents to 40 cents that’s a 100 per- 
cent rise in prices. When cattle drop from 
40 cents to 20 cents, that is a 50-percent drop 
in prices. 

With 65,000,000 people working and earning 
good salaries and business booming, it’s hard 
to see the prices you get for your produce 
drop. Economists say that farm prices usu- 
ally go down about 2 years before other 
prices. What’s true of the past need not 
become a fact in the future. 

The problem is a mid-western one be- 
cause 60 percent of the farm products are 
produced in 12 Midwestern States. And, 
remember, we produce many of the unstor- 
able perishables and they are the problem. 


What can the Government do? The farmer 
doesn’t want the Government to be his 
keeper. But he does ope it will be his friend 
and counselor. The farmer doesn’t want 
the Government to guarantee him a profit, 
but he would like to have the Government 
adopt a policy that might help him break 
even. 

I’m not sure that price supports are the 
whole answer. But the Government must 
have some machinery to keep the bottom 
from falling out other than— Weill wait and 
see; I believe the price drop is over.” Talk- 
ing doesn’t stop price drops. Maybe the 
wrong kind of talk starts them in the first 
place. 

You'll hear people say that farmers made 
lots of money during the last 10 years: True, 
some did, if they specialized. But the farmer 
who works 150 acres in Wisconsin hasn't 
made a fortune. His 150 acres are worth 
$40,000. His corn, chickens, and pigs worth 
$10,000, his machinery $10,000—a total of 
$60,000. At 5 percent the money should re- 
turn $3,000. If you had $60,000 invested in 
a business on Main street, you would have 
to pay $5,000 for manager. So this farmer 
should have a return of $8,000 before he 
figures any profit. And if you worked your 
wife and children as hard as he does, you 
should have a return of $10,000 before you 
figu-e profit. Many big industries have been 
making 10 percent before taxes. Therefore, 
before you say the farmer has a gold mine, 
he'll have to make over $14,000 on his 150 
acres. How many make that money? Very, 
very few. 

A farmer works 70 hours a week to make 
a living. Most city men work 40 hours per 
week. In 1935 farmers’ net income was 
7.9 percent of the national income; in 1947 
farmers’ net income was 9.1 percent; while 
in 1951 the farmers’ net share dropped to 
5.7 percent. 

What about the present butter situation, 
where butter is supported at 90 percent and 
the Government is owning half the butter? 

We can only justify such Government ex- 
penditure if, in holding prices up, we can 
give the farmers additional buying power. 
Poor farmers cannot buy goods or pay taxes. 

A city person has a stake in Government- 
owned surpluses because he, like the farm- 
er, is a citizen and the citizens are the Gov- 
ernment. 

But buying butter alone is not enough. 
We must have a plan to get rid of it after 
it is the property of the Government. 

First, use all the butter you can in the 
school lunches. Second, move butter to the 
Armed Forces and all of our State, Federal, 
and county institutions. Third, feed the 
Koreans, who are having a hard time re- 
cruiting a ROK army because of under- 
nourishment. Fourth, every month pull 
down the support price of butter 5 percent 
until it gets down to 70 percent of parity. 
This will stop production just for produc- 
tion’s sake. 

In the future, milk will have to be sold as 
milk instead of butter and cheese. We must 
distribute milk more economically. A milk 
bottle put on your porch empty costs 14 
cents. Milk of the future might be dis- 
tributed in vending machines or in 5- and 
10-gallon cans, 

What can the farmer do to help him- 
self? 

The farmers themselves should form a 
farm advertising council, with a % to 2 
percent checkoff on all farm products sold. 
This farmer-financed council should be ad- 
ministered by the farmers themselves, to 
advertise, promote, and find new uses for 
farm products, and to conduct research, 
This council should be run by three men 
outside of the Government, appointed by 
the President, and audited by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. If all the farm advertising 
money ‘vere in one pot, it would be flexible, 
ample, and we really could advertise farm 
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products. Now you have meat, milk, and 
fruit farmers all in opposite direc- 
tions, You would stop duplication, and I 
believe could do a job. Agricultural depart- 
ments, colleges, and the farmers themselves 
should think as much in terms of marketing 
their products as in producing them. We are 
great producers; but poor sellers. 

When you look at your television, all you 
see is cigarette and beer advertising. When 
I hear the beer gurgle on television, I go to 
the icebox and pour myself a drink. And, 
just think, meat and milk have so much 
more to start with. 

Some farm supports are needed. Ma- 
chinery should be set up to move in when 
prices are falling—not after the bottom has 
dropped out. 8 

Here are some things I think might be done 
to help the farm situation: 

1. Supports should be at 90 percent of 
parity. When prices fall under 90 percent, 
then the Government would step in and buy 
to support the market. If the Government 
must buy over 25 percent of the marketable 
commodity, the supports should be dropped 
5 percent monthly until they reach 70 per- 
cent. For example: If the Government gets 
half the butter at 90 percent, then next 
month the support is 85 percent. Maybe at 
80 percent you get 30 percent of the butter 
for a month. If at 75 percent for a month, 
you only get 15 percent of the butter, then 
the support for the following month would 
go up to 80 percent. But the Government 
should dispose of the surplus. They 
shouldn’t allow it to go to waste. 

Why should the Government support farm 
prices? Because if the farmer’s income goes 
down 10 percent, the Federal, State, and local 
Governments will lose one-half billion dol- 
lars in taxes. And he'll be a poor buyer of 
your goods. So even if we take some of your 
taxes and stabilize farming, it will pay you 
in the end because the farmer will buy your 


2. Twenty-five percent of the yearly crops 
of our nonperishable grains and cottons 
should be stored. This would help in event 
of a crop failure and also relieve crop sur- 
pluses. It would steady supply and evenly 
feed demand. Never again should the Gov- 
ernment destroy surpluses by burning them 
with kerosene or plowing them down. It 
would be better to give surpluses away to 
needy people. 

3. We should continue school lunches in 
all schools in the United States. This one 
hot meal at noon would help many young- 
sters and America would be healthier. This 
would be a place to use up the perishables. 

4. The daily rise and fall of the livestock 
market should be limited. In this way, the 
market would not be so erratic. It would 
bring about more orderly marketing, and 
prevent crazy rises and breaks. 

5. Farmers can be encouraged to sell cat- 
tle at 900 pounds, and pigs at 200 pounds, 
People's eating habits are different today. 
It seems everyone is dieting. And with ma- 
chinery we all work less so we don’t need so 
much food. All of our houses are insulated 
so we don’t need fat to keep warm. All of 
the women want to be Hollywood queens 
and weigh 115 like Lana Turner. So they 
won’t eat fat meat. If all women of the 
United States would gain 10 pounds, that 
would solve our farm surplus problem. How- 
ever, most of us don't like oversized females, 

6. The grading of beef should be changed. 

7. Government surpluses should be shipped 
abroad to be traded for peace. 

8. Machinery should be set up to step in 
and buy when the bottom starts falling off. 

9. New uses of farm products should be 
found. 

10. Products will have to be distributed 
more efficiently. 

The Republican Party has had 20 years to 
think about farm problems. Now, we are 
in the driver's seat, and when you drive, 
you must steer. 
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I have great confidence in President Eisen- 
hower. As the whole farm story unfolds, 
I believe you'll see him steer our farm ship 
toward the center. It looks like they are 
edging that way now. 

Remember, what's good for the farmer is 
good for America. 


In Memoriam of a Great Friend of the 
United States: General Mihailovich, of 
Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, May 13 marks the 12th anni- 
versary of the day when Col. Drazha 
Mihailovich, of Yugoslavia, began his 
armed resistance to Nazi rule in Yugo- 
slavia. In commemoration of this great 
patriot and friend of the United States, I 
include herewith a letter which I have 
received from Gen. M. Damjanovich, for- 
‘mer aide to General Mihailovich, and 
head of Association of Yugoslay Com- 
batants “General Mihailovich,” and an 
article which appeared in Borac, a 
publication of the Yugoslav Combatants’ 
association: 

APRIL 30, 1953. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: Twelve years 
ago, on May 13, 1941, Col. Drazha Mihailo- 
vich of Yugoslavia unfurled the flag of liber- 
ation with the slogan, “Freedom or death.” 

Mihailovich declared that he refused to 
recognize capitulation to Hitler of the Yugo- 
slav Army, proclaiming that the struggle for 
him and his Chetniks had only begun. 

Mihailovich was the first to start armed 
national resistance in Europe against Hit- 
ler's and Mussolini’s hordes. At that time 
most of Europe was overrun by invading 
Nazi armies—Poland, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vekia, France, and Yugoslavia were already 
obliterated. Hungary and Bulgaria, the so- 
called Hitler's allies, were not spared, either. 
England stood alone in Europe and the 
United States was not yet at war at that 
time. 

Colonel Mihailovich, with his Chetniks, de- 
fied the mighty and forceful Hitler, who was 
feared then by the whole of Europe. Mi- 
hailovich’s attack on Hitler was a struggle 
of David against Goliath. The deeds of 

- Chetniks under Mihailovich’s leadership 
evoked the greatest admiration of all free 
peoples. His name won immortality among 
ali true Yugoslavs. 

The 13th day of May marks the 12th anni- 
versary of this event. This memorable date 
will be extensively celebrated among Ameri- 
cans of Serbian descent, who are great and 
devoted admirers of the late general himself 
and his Chetniks. A number of those, hay- 
ing been forced to abandon their homeland 

by invading Communists in Yugoslavia, 
emigrated to this country to take shelter in 
free America. 

We who fought under Mihailovich for 
righteousness against nazism, fascism, and 
communism have organized ourselves into a 

©“ society we have named Association of Com- 

batants of General Mihailovich. We feel it 
our bounden duty to warn the world at large 
of Communist menace and we are prepared 
to fight this plague as we fought nazism and 

' fascism in the last war. 

The enclosed article originally appeared in 
our paper, Borac (the Fighter), in commem- 
oration of our great leader. 


May we take this opportunity to mention 
that the Serbs alone had sacrificed over 1 
million lives for righteousness, liberty, and 
the cross. 

We should like to state that we are very 
proud of the fact that we have made this 
contribution not only for the cause of Yugo- 
slavia but also of entire humanity. We wish 
to assure you, dear Congressman, that we are 
extremely happy to know that a great num- 
ber of United States Senators and National 
Representatives, including yourself, have 
recognized and are appreciating our efforts 
and sacrifices. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gen. M. DAMJANOVICH, 
Former Aide to General Mihailovich 
and Head of Association of Yugo- 
slav Combatants “General Mihail- 
ovich.” 


[From Borac] 


IN MEMORIAM OF GREAT FRIEND OF THE UNITED 
STATES: GENERAL MIHAILOVICH 


(By S. B.) 
TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RAVNA GORA 
MOVEMENT 


This May 13 marks an important date in 
the history of the Serbian people and, in- 
deed, of the whole of Yugoslavia. It was on 
this day that Col. Drazha Mihailovich, re- 
fusing to recognize capitulation of the Yu- 
goslav army, unfurled the standard of liber- 
ty on the Ravna Gora mountain declaring 
to the world at large that he, with his Ser- 
bian followers, would continue to the bitter 
end the struggle for liberation of Yugo- 
slavia fighting for the common cause of 
democracy and civilization. 

In a virtual sea of occupation troops which 
flooded Yugoslavia’s numerous mountains in 
Serbian lands of Serbia proper, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, Lika, Kordun, 
Sandzak, and Dalmatia became nests of 
Chetnik guerrillas inflicting painful blows to 
Hitler and Mussolini. It was not long before 
this movement of liberation was joined by 
the entire Serbian people taking arms 
against the enemy all over the country. 


REBELLION BECOMES AN INFLAGRATION 


National rising against the common foe 
was spontaneous, forceful, and riotous. 
Mihailovich, whom the people nicknamed 
the Chicha—the Old Man—was acclaimed 
leader of resistance in Yugoslavia. He was 
soon promoted to the rank of a full general 
and appointed Minister of War in the exiled 
Yugoslav Government and Chief of Staff of 
Allied forces behind the front. 

Enthusiasm in the country was unbeliev- 
able and breathtaking. Mihailovich was 
quickly pronounced a national hero and 
exalted not only by a vast majority of the 
Yugoslavs but of allied peoples themselves. 
General de Gaulle, leader of the French 
Free Movement, awarded him the high 
French decoration of Croix de Guerre (War 
Military Cross) with clusters acclaiming him 
the “symbol of the purest patriotism and 
the highest Yugoslav virtues.” Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower himself addressed to General 
Mihallovich his congratulatory message and 
greetings recognizing fully his heroic deeds 
and expressing the sorrow of the American 
people for enormous Chetnik losses in their 
struggle against the enemy. Meanwhile, 
Hitler himself addressed a letter to Musso- 
lini warning him that General Mihailovich’s 
army represented a serious menace to the 
Axis. He was obliged therefore, said Hitler 
to his Italian Fascist ally, to issue orders for 
a complete destruction of all those who con- 
nived with the Chetniks. However, in view 
of the size of the force at Mihailovich’s dis- 
posal, concluded Hitler his letter to Musso- 
lini, this would not be such an easy task. 


COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 


In view of the fact that he received no 
material assistance from anyone, the task 
which General Mihailovich had undertaken 
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was not simple. The more Communist in- 
fluence became felt in international affairs 
the greater difficulty Mihailovich experienced 
in his struggle against the enemy in Yugo- 
slavia. Fearing that advance of communism 
in Mihailovich’s fighting zone would be 
greatly hampered and restrained, a wide- 
spread conspiracy was organized against him 
under the guidance of western intelligentsia 
and Communists the world over for the pur- 
pose of destroying the Chetnik movement. 

Tito himself, tough and ruthless Commu- 
nist, was also an eminent and welcome mem- 
ber of this international conspiratorial gath- 
ering in spite of the fact that he had not 
started his resistance to the enemy before 
the Hitler-Stalin feud had already been 
under way. At that time Tito represented 
no danger or menace to Hitler. Thanks to 
the aid given to him by this actually de- 
featist western group of Communists and 
fellow travelers, positive traitors to freedom 
and Christianity in all countries, Tito was 
raised to the pedestal of fighters of noblest 
idealism who, by their efforts, had contrib- 
uted unsparingly to win the war. The So- 
viets were especially pleased by such treach- 
erous action, chuckling gleefully at their 
demonical device. The devil incarnate him- 
self seems to have taken this wanton game 
in hand at the time. Mihailovich’s gains 
against the Germans were constantly con- 
tributed to Communists by the Red radio 
station, broadcasting from Tiflis in Russia, 
under the guise of a free Yugoslav radio. 

British agents at the same time contrib- 
uted in large measure to Mihailovich’s down- 
fall by publishing articles and reports com- 
pletely devoid of all truth and authenticity 
regarding Chetnik fighting forces and their 
war effort in Yugoslavia. 


GOD AND MIHAILOVICH BETRAYED 


Conspiracy against Mihailovich was too 
demoniacal for naive people to see through it 
immediately. Its evil consequences are still 
greatly felt, causing serious and often un- 
surmountable difficulties, even to patriotic 
and freedom-loving Americans and the entire 
democratic mankind. It was not only that 
Mihailovich was betrayed, perhaps un- 
wittingly, by the free world, but also God 
Himself, through devilish machinations of 
this group of international conspirators, 

Persecuted and haunted like a wild beast, 
Mihailovich was finally captured by Tito and 
taken to Moscow, where they worked on him 
by well-known Communist methods, mak- 
ing him confess everything. He admitted 
to his inquisitors “that the work which he 
had started and conducted had gone with 
the wind.” Tortured physically and men- 
tally in prison and completely mutilated 
after the trial by Yugoslav Communists, 
Mihailovich was secretly buried at an un- 
disclosed place so that even his grave should 
remain unknown, because it would have cer- 
tainly become a national shrine and a spot 
of homage and pilgrimage of all the Serbs. 


LIBERTY OR DEATH 

Bodily, Mihailovich is dead, but spiritu- 
ally he is fully alive among the Serbs. His 
spirit prevails through Yugoslav mountains 
and valleys, cities and villages inspiring hope 
and faith among his followers and sympa- 
thizers that the crude injustice inflicted on 
the people of Yugoslavia will be rectified 
one day. As in the past, on this May 13 
candles will be lit and prayers offered in 
every Serbian home in memory of the day 
when Mihailovich hoisted his standard of 
freedom and liberation to thwart tyranny 
and oppression. People will remember on 
this day Mihailovich’s words with which he 
called on all able-bodied men “to arm them- 
selves to protect Christianity and freedom 
against tyranny and safeguard present civili- 
zation.” 

Mihailovich’s slogan “freedom or death” 
has at present a still greater- meaning for 
his followers residing in this free, God-fear- 
ing and democratic country who have vowed 
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to fight to the bitter end for the liberation 
of their people from communism. They shall 
remain faithful followers of ideals for which 
Mihailovich himself struggled together with 
all those who had already laid their lives 
fighting ruthless totalitarian Nazis, Fascists, 
and Communists. They solemnly promise 
to continue the struggle against godless 
communism anywhere in the world. They 
also vow to give their very lives for free- 
dom, democracy, and humanity—so help 
them God. May memory of General Mihailo- 
vich live forever as a reminder to free peoples 
to defend their independence and beliefs, 

May the United States of America, this 
land of democracy, freedom, equality, 
brotherhood, Christianity, and dignity of 
man, majestically rise in the present turbu- 
lent world as a leader and protector of God's 
justice and righteousness. 


Address by Hon. Stephen A. Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Before the State Convention 
of the Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Young Democratic Club 
at Asheville, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith the follow- 
ing address of Hon. Stephen A. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, delivered at the State con- 
vention of the executive committee of 
the North Carolina Young Democratic 
Club at Asheville, N. C., May 2, 1953: 


The last 2 days I have spent with Demo- 
cratic leaders of North Carolina and seven 
other Southeastern States at a regional con- 
ference in Birmingham. We made great 
progress there in laying the groundwork for 
victories in the elections of 1954 and 1956. 

Will Rogers once said, “I don’t belong to 
any organized political party. I am a 
Democrat.” 

He could not say that today. We are get- 
ting organized in the States and counties 
and individual precincts as perhaps we have 
not been organized during all the 20 years 
that our party has been victorious nationally. 

I have been in 21 States since the elec- 
tion—from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Minnesota to Florida. The interest and 
enthusiasm I have found everywhere has 
exceeded even my expectations. 

And that interest and enthusiasm are be- 
ing translated into practical organizing ac- 
tivity. Research and publicity organizations 
are being set up to parallel those of the na- 
tional committee—to develop information on 
the issues and tell our story to the people. 
Women's clubs are being reactivated. And I 
am particularly glad to say to this gathering 
that our States and local communities are 
actively working to build the Young Demo- 
crats’ units. They are bringing young people 
into positions of real responsibility and 
leadership within the party organizations. 

One of my main jobs in going around the 
country is to explain our plans for financing 
the work of the national committee. Ade- 
quate funds for our work are extremely im- 
portant in this period when the Republicans 
have a great advantage in financial resources 
and in newspaper and magazine publicity. 


We are seeking to finance our budget by 
assigning a portion in quotas to the various 
States. I want to say a special word of 
thanks to North Carolina for its response to 
our request. Almost as soon as you received 
it you sent me a check for more than half 
of your quota. We in the national com- 
mittee want you to know that we deeply ap- 
preciate your spirit of cooperation and your 
promptness, We assure you that every cent 
will be well spent toward achieving our two 
objectives set for this year and next. One is 
to win control of the Congress in next year's 
elections. The other is to build solidly for 
the election of a Democratic President in 
1956. 

And we intend to accomplish both those 
goals. 

It is entirely fitting that we should pro- 
ceed to build for those victories upon the 
solid rock of southern democracy. The faith 
of the South in the Democratic Party and 
its allegiance to our party have seldom wa- 
vered. Many of the greatest leaders of the 
Democratic Party have come from the 
South—from the days of Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson down to Woodrow Wil- 
son and the great Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress of the present day—including your out- 
standing and highly respected delegation 
from North Carolina, 

And last year, in our time of adversity, 
when the Nation as a whole deserted us, most 
of the South kept faith with us. All of the 
electoral votes which our candidates re- 
ceived came from the South, plus one State 
which borders on the South. 

The largest number of electoral votes re- 
ceived from any State came from you folks 
of North Carolina. 

All of the Democrats of the North, the East, 
and the West owe a great debt to the Demo- 
crats of the South, and it is a debt that we 
are never going to forget. 

One of the most important achievements 
of the Democratic Party since the Chicago 
convention last year has been the growth of 
party unity. I am told by some of our party 
members who have been observing longest, 
both northerners and southerners, that we 
have a greater degree of party unity today 
than we have had at any time during all 
the 20 years that we were the majority party 
in the Nation. 

The newspapers have liked to emphasize 
our occasional disputes, because conflict al- 
ways makes news. But consider how bas- 
ically united we have been: 

At Chicago last year, we adopted our plat- 
form without a dissenting vote, and it was a 
platform that dealt forthrightly with our 
most highly controversial issues. 

Then a great northerner, Adlai Stevenson, 
of Illinois, and a great southerner, JOHN 
SPARKMAN, Of Alabama, teamed up in one 
of the finest campaigns in American history. 

And since the election, our party in Con- 
gress has been a cohesive, effective, harmoni- 
ous minority. A great part of the credit is 
due to the two able and distinguished south- 
erners, both from Texas, who are our lead- 
ers in the two Houses—Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON and Representative Sam RAYBURN. 

A few weeks ago, here in North Carolina, 
you heard some very thoughtful and con- 
structive comments on this subject of party 
unity from one of our outstanding southern 
statesmen—Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia. 

Senator Russert said, “There is room in 
the Democratic Party for every segment of 
American life except the seekers of special 
privilege or those who would use force or 
violence to destroy the American way of 
life.” 

I do not know of a finer statement any- 
where of the traditional basic principle of the 
Democratic Party. 

Senator Russett said further, We must 
organize on broad principles in a spirit of 
give and take, with every group within the 
party entitled to proper representation and 
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consideration, but with no group demand- 
ing complete control.” 

Adlai Stevenson put it another way. He 
said, “We are the Party of nobody because 
we are the party of everybody.” 

My goal as national chairman is to help 
build an even greater degree of unity within 
our party. We have been proceeding, and 
are proceeding, in accordance with those 
principles as stated by Dick RuUssELL and by 
Adlai Stevenson, 

All of us want the Democratic Party to be 
a national party. We cannot ever permit it 
to shrink into the status of a regional party, 
either a northern regional party, or a south- 
ern regional party. 

We want the Democratic Party to continue 
to be, instead, what it has been traditionally, 
a binding tie between North and South, be- 
tween East and West, an instrument which 
all sections of our country can use to work 
out truly national programs of action for the 
good of all our people. 

We have succeeded, in recent years, in 
carrying out such programs. No section of 
the country has gained more from these pro- 
grams than has the South. But your gains 
were not at anybody else’s expense, we have 
all risen together. 

Anybody who has eyes to see can measure 
the progress that has been made across the 
whole face of the South. A reporter in Ala- 
bama yesterday asked me a question about 
the new South, and then he explained what 
he meant by the term new South, a region 
of diversified agriculture, with a large pro- 
portion of farm income in products hardly 
known 20 years ago, and a new and rapidly- 
growing industrial economy. 

What brought on these changes? The 
same good land was here 20 years ago. The 
same fine people were here. This progress 
came because we of the Democratic Party 
had the vision to see the possibilities of this 
vitally-important historic area, and the faith 
and courage necessary to launch the pro- 
grams that would help the people realize 
those possibilities. 

Your Senators and Representatives from 
the South conceived many of those programs 
and guided them through the Congress of the 
United States. Southern leaders in the 
executive branch- helped to make them ef- 
fective—increasing the income, the wealth, 
the living standards of our people every- 
where, east, west, north, and south. 

Your Senators and Representatives can 
be restored to positions of leadership in the 
Congress if we elect a Democratic Congress 
next year, but only if we elect a Democratic 
Congress. 

Consider, just for a moment, the stake of 
the South in a national Democratic victory. 

If we had won the election, JOHN SPARK- 
man, of Alabama, would be Vice President of 
the United States, presiding over the Senate, 
and Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, would be pre- 
siding as Speaker over the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And the present elected Senate 
leaders, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, the 
minority leader, and EARLE CLEMENTS, Of 
Kentucky, the minority whip, would be 
leaders of the majority instead of the 
the minority. 

With a Republican Senate, the South has 
not one committee chairman. If we had 
elected a Democratic Senate, you would have 
the following chairmen: Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, Armed Services. Senator ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, Agriculture. Senator MAY- 
BANK, of South Carolina, Banking and Cur- 
rency, Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
Government Operations. Senator GEORGE, 
of Georgia, Finance. Senator JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Post Office and Civil Service. 
. With a Republican House of Representa- 
tives, this great region has again not a sin- 
gle committee chairman. If we had elected 
a Democratic House, the following Congress- 
men would be chairmen: HAROLD COOLEY, of 
North Carolina, Agriculture. Carn VINSON, 
of Georgia, Armed Services. BRENT SPENCE, 
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of Kentucky, Banking and Currency. 
McMuLan, of South Carolina, District of 
Columbia. GRAHAM BARDEN, of North Caro- 
lina, Education and Labor. JAMES RICHARDS, 
of South Carolina, Foreign Affairs. Tom 
Murray, of Tennessee, Post Office and Civil 
Service. Howarp SMITH of Virginia, Rules. 
Oln Teacuz of Texas, Veterans’ Affairs. 
Jere COOPER of Tennessee, Ways and Means. 

All of these posts of leadership were lost 
last November—and not one single chair- 
manship was gained in return. The South 
itself contributed to its loss of influence in 
the House of Representatives by sending to 
the Congress four Republicans where four 
Democrats had sat before. One of these four 
Republicans was from your own tenth dis- 
trict—a seat which must be regained for the 
Democratic Party next year. 

The influence and responsibility of the 
South in national affairs are tied to the for- 
tunes of the Democratic Party. The welfare 
of the people of the whole country—every 
section—is likewise tied to the success of 
the Democratic Party. We want you to re- 
sume your leadership, for the good of all 
of us. 

The means by which we work out our na- 
tional policies is, as Senator RUSSELL put it, 
“a spirit of give and take.” No Democrat can 
expect the party to take his position on all 
matters at all times. Extremists, in either 
the North or the South, who will not work 
with our party except on their own terms do 
not represent the main body of Democratic 
opinion in either place. 

The Democratic Party stands ready to wel- 
come back those few who have strayed from 
the political faith of their fathers. But 
those who do not accept our invitation to 
return can hardly expect to continue to be 
Republicans in national affairs and still 
claim to be Democrats in State affairs. A 
man cannot have two faiths at the same time. 
And no man can in good conscience expect 
to reap the fruits of two political parties. 

But while we hold the church door open 
for these wanderers, they cannot expect to 
become deacons at once on passing through 
the door. They must show by their works 
that they are truly with us in spirit, and 
that they intend to stay. And those who 
have been with us through our period of ad- 
versity should receive the posts of leader- 
ship to which their loyalty entitles them. 

In his address at Richmond last Septem- 
ber, Governor Stevenson gave a vivid account 
of the difference in Republican and Demo- 
cratic philosophies as these have affected the 
South. He recalled the long period of Re- 
publican rule between 1865 and 1912, when 
the South was a “desert without an oasis” 
and said: 

“The Republican leadership did not merely 
treat the South with arrogant and massive 
neglect. Itdidmore. It shackled the South, 
and millions outside the South, through its 
control of Congress; its control of money 
and banking; its favoritism to powerful in- 
terests; its espousal of high tariffs, high in- 
terest rates, and unfair freight rates.” 

Those southern voters who put four States 
of this region in the Republican column were 
not students of history. Or else they 
thought that the doctrines of the Repub- 
lican Party would somehow change. If they 
thought so in November, there is no reason 
why they should think so any longer. 

Those Republican policies which shackled 
the South—and millions of people else- 
where—are returning one by one. The bat- 
tles that we fought vainly in the 1920's, 
and successfully in the 1930's and 1940's, 
for the economic progress of the South and 
the West—indeed, all segments of our popu- 
lation, except perhaps the leaders of fi- 
nance—have now to be fought all over again. 

To take one example, look at tariff policy. 
Republican high tariffs have not only dis- 
criminated against the products of our agri- 
cultural regions; far worse, they led to a 
breakdown of trade among the nations that 
Was a major contributing cause of the last 
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World War. And now, without a resump- 
tion of trade, the free peoples of the world 
cannot now be joined in a strong and con- 
tinuing association that will ward off com- 
munism and bring a lasting peace. 

Southern statesmen like Cordell Hull, of 
Tennessee, and Robert Doughton, of North 
Carolina, played a leading part, with Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, in reversing the disastrous 
Republican policies on foreign trade, and 
keeping them reversed. 

Now we see alarming signs that the les- 
sons of the past 20 years have been lost 
upon the Republicans. 

Our Republican President has asked for a 
brief extension of the Democratic Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. But he has said he 
will accept amendments, and he has sur- 
rendered the initiative and leadership to 
the Congress in working out those amend- 
ments. The Republican Congress is now 
considering a bill which would scuttle our 
liberal trade agreement program and put 
us back on the road to the days of Smoot- 
Hawley. 

While still saying kind words about world 
trade, the President has placed advocates of 
high tariffs in top positions in the Interior 
and Commerce Departments, and he has 
chosen as head of the all-important Federal 
Tariff Commission a former Congressman 
who was one of the most insistent high- 
tariff advocates in the entire House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

There is more than one way to repeal a 
law. You can propose that the Congress 
pass a bill providing for repeal. That is 
the hard way, Or you can appoint people 
to administer the law who are out of sym- 
pathy with its provisions. That is an easier 
way—it is less conspicuous, and doesn’t 
get you into any nasty fights. Your ap- 
pointees can do what might be called an 
inside job, 

The inside job is being done now on our 
trade program. A few days ago, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet decided that the Govern- 
ment should not buy generators and trans- 
formers from Great Britain for the Chief 
Joseph Dam in the Columbia River Basin— 
even though the British offer was nearly a 
million dollars under the bid of its near- 
est competitor. 

The Columbia River is a long way from 
North Carolina. But let me tell you what 
that decision means to North Carolina. In 
the first place, your taxpayers will help pay 
that extra million dollars. In the second 
place, those generators are related to tobacco. 

One out of every three dollars earned by 
North Carolina tobacco growers comes from 
exports. And your exports in the current 
marketing year are running one-sixth lower 
than the year before. 

What is the reason for this loss? It 18 
due almost wholly to a decline of purchases 
by Great Britain, because Great Britain has 
not been able to earn dollars. And she 
cannot earn dollars because we exclude what 
she has to sell—even when, in the case of 
the generators, we would save a million 
dollars, 

It is not so far, in this modern world, from 
a Columbia River power plant to a North 
Carolina tobacco field. And the same could 
be said of Georgia cotton or Kansas wheat. 
The Republican Cabinet of the United States 
is once again sacrificing the South—and our 
other agricultural areas—as it did before. 
Protected industries, which need no protec- 
tion, are once again allowed to raid the 
Public Treasury. 

No wonder someone has suggested that the 
slogan “Trade, not aid” has become “Raid, 
not trade.” 

This is only one example of back-to- 
Hoover economics, There are many others. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has even 
had the bad judgment to raise out of the 
ashes that old Hoover term, “rugged indi- 
vidualism,” and use it at a meeting of farm- 
ers. There are so many farmers still alive 
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who remember how rugged really meant 
tagged that I thought the phrase was perma- 
nently dead. 

There's a story in Washington now that 
when people from the Department of Agri- 
culture go out to talk to meetings of farmers 
they wear bullet-proof vests. I don't be- 
lieve that one—but I am inclined to believe 
the story that every Republican Congress- 
man in Washington has asked Benson to 
please not make a speech in his district until 
after the next election. And every prospec- 
tive Democratic candidate is trying to get 
Benson into his district. ‘ 

Not long ago, Mr. Benson put out a state- 
ment boasting that “Within 30 days after 
taking office we had checked the (cattle) 
price decline.” That very day, the Livestock 
Market Review said cattle prices had reached 
new low levels. 

Now, here is a clipping, from a Republican 
paper, saying that “Net farm incomes ex- 
pected to be at lowest since 1941.“ Farmers 
will lose about $1 billion compared to last 
year’s income. And one of the contributing 
causes is the continuing decline in cattle 
prices which Mr. Benson said he had stopped 
nearly 2 months ago. 

But Mr. Benson is not without a plan. The 
Benson plan was made known on April 23. 
His Under Secretary said the trouble was that 
inefficient farmers were being kept in pro- 
duction. “A better solution,” he suggested, 
“would be to let inefficient farmers get out 
of farming and let the land grow grass, trees, 
or other land-saving crops.” 

The Democrats have been accused of plow- 
ing under surplus crops, but we have never 
been accused of plowing under surplus farm- 
ers. 

It is so easy for the Republicans to pass 
the buck under this philosophy—if a farmer 
isn't making a decent living, why, he’s just 
inefficient. It's his fault, and the Govern- 
ment doesn’t have to be concerned about it, 

Another part of the back-to-Hoover pat- 
tern is the new policy on interest rates. 

You heard much in the last campaign 
about sound money. It sounded good. 
Everybody is against unsound money— 
that’s like being against sin. 

But now we find that sound money means 
tight money. It means higher interest rates. 
In fact, it means sound only from a lender’s 
point of view. 

One observer said the other day that the 
Republicans are beginning to worry about 
the political consequences of their high-in- 
terest policy—because there are more bor- 
rowers than lenders. 2 

Not among Republican contributors, that 
is, but among the voters. 

But if the choice is between pleasing the 
contributors or the voters, it’s the contribu- 
tors who are being pleased so far. If the 
voters are alienated, that won’t hurt our 
prospects. 

But, anyway, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is now offering the highest interest rates on 
long-term Government bonds since the days 
of Andrew Mellon. This seems strange, when 
our object is a balanced budget—hbecause a 
1 percent rise in the interest rate will cost 
the taxpayers an extra $2.6 billion every year. 

You hear and read of how they are slashing 
expenses—on things like rural electrification 
and soil conservation and public housing. 
But do you ever read of how they are in- 
creasing expenses—on things like the inter- 
est rate being paid to lenders? 

The effect of these higher interest rates 
will be felt throughout the economy. For 
example, the Department of Agriculture a 
few days ago raised by one-half of 1 percent 
the interest rate paid by farmers on their 
crop loans, This move was not even an- 
nounced by the Department; it had to be 
smoked out by the press. The Wall Street 
Journal says commercial credit rates have 
now been raised to the highest levels in 19 
years. 

If the interest rate rises by 1 percent gen- 
erally, the man who is contemplating a 
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mortgage to buy a house, or a farm, or a 
veteran who wants to start a business, will 
find he must pay $8.33 more every month on 
each $10,000 of his mortgage. That can 
mean the difference between buying a house 
or a farm or starting a business, and not 
doing so. 

Perhaps all this is sound money. But is 
it sound economics to put a damper on the 
growth and expansion of the economy? ' Will 
it promote the general welfare? 

These are only examples of a long list of 
policy changes which form a pattern. They 
all add up to the prospect that the great 
programs of the Democratic Party will have 
to be defended, one by one, against a power- 
ful effort to repeal them. 

The great body of Democratic legislation 
of the past 20 years—which helped to lift 
this Nation out of the depression and to 
raise our production, employment, and 
wealth to all-time record heights—is one 
of the things that bind all Democrats to- 
gether. We worked together, unitedly, when 
we wrote that body of legislation and fought 
it through the Congress. We must work to- 
gether, united, as we fight these fights all 
over again. 

You young Democrats in this audience— 
get in the fight. Help tell the people the real 
meaning of what is happening—how history 
is repeating itself—how the shackles are 
being put back on the South, and on the 
opportunity for young men and women 
everywhere. 

Warn them that the basis of our national 
prosperity is being undermined. 

Store up now your period of service to your 
party—in research on the issues, in publicity, 
in speaking, in working in the party organi- 
zation and among your friends and neigh- 
bors. Soon, as surely as the night is followed 
by the sun, our party will be called upon to 
restore to the Nation the wise, humane, and 
far-sighted policies that we have provided 
in the past. 

When that time comes, you will be pre- 
pared and ready for positions of leadership 
in the party and in the Nation. 5 


Another Milestone in Friendly 
Hemispheric Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been pleased to note from recent reports 
in the press that another milestone in 
the historically friendly relations between 
Brazil and the United States has been 
reached with the signing of an agree- 
ment for the provision of a $300 million 
Export-Import Bank credit to Brazil. 

Negotiations leading to the agreement 
were begun under the auspices of the 
last administration when the Finance 
Minister of Brazil, His Excellency Hora- 
tio Lafer, came to Washington in Sep- 
tember 1952, and I am most pleased to see 
that the present administration is con- 
tinuing along this well-marked path of 
hemispheric relations. 

The bank credit will be used for the 
liquidation of dollar drafts owed Ameri- 
can exporters. The government of 
Brazil has taken steps to restrict future 
imports to a volume within her dollar 
earnings, so as to avoid future difficul- 
ties in this connection. Once this $300 


million business loan is paid off with 
interest and the dollar draft backlog 
cleared up, Brazilian-American trade 
should be back on a sound basis con- 
ducive to a normal and healthy growth 
that will be mutually beneficial to both 
nations. 

I think we can all share the confidence 
expressed by Brazilian Ambassador 
Moreira Salles when the loan agreement 
was signed that “steps taken by the 
United States administration and by my 
own government have paved the way for 
a fruitful era of friendship and close col- 
laboration between our two countries.” 

It is also worthy of mention, Mr. 
Speaker, that a $3 million credit to Bra- 
zil from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development will help 
finance a highway program that has 
been declared essential to the continued 
development of the important agricul- 
tural and industrial state of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. This loan is apart from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit I have previ- 
ously referred to. 

Equipment and maintenance engineers 
from the state of Rio’s highway depart- 
ment will shortly make an inspection 
trip to the United States, since, accord- 
ing to Governor -Ernani do Amaral 
Peixoto, of that state, practically all of 
the funds made available by the loan will 


be spent in the United States for high- 


way paving and maintenance machin- 
ery. 
I have long been a champion of strong 
efforts for the construction and proper 
maintenance of a highway system in our 
own United States, and I think we can 
all appreciate the importance to the 
growing economy of Brazil of a high- 
way network that will adequately serve 
the needs of the Brazilian people, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

It is in this atmosphere of friendly, 
mutually helpful relations that we in the 
United States, our neighbors to the north 
in Canada, and our neighbors to the 
south in all the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica can live on these great continents in 
peace and freedom. 


Are You Satisfied With Benson’s Policies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
since Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
took office there have been self-desig- 
nated spokesmen for agriculture in 
Washington who have taken every op- 
portunity to question his policies and 
criticize his actions. They claim to be 
speaking for the farmers. The May 
issue of Country Gentleman, one of the 
Nation’s leading farm magazines, has 
taken the trouble to ask the farmers 
what they really think of the Secretary’s 
actions to date. For the edification of 
Members of Congress, particularly those 
from agricultural areas, I would like to 
reprint the question of the month, “Are 
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you satisfied with Benson’s policies?” in 
the magazine. The article follows: 
Are You SATISFIED WITH BENSON’s POLICIES? 


Farmers feel the big test for the Nation's 
new farm policies and programs is still to 
come. But as of now 80 percent of those 
answering our May question of the month 
said “Yes”; they were satisfied to date with 
the farm policies of Secretary Benson and 
the new administration. 

Among the 20 percent who said “No,” a 
few urged, “Fire him now.” But the most 
of these 20 percent were only critical that 
he might cut down or economize too fast 
or expect too much of agriculture in asking 
it to go it alone and unaided in the face of 
the “holdup” by rising costs and of favors 
to other branches of the Nation’s economy. 

“He has to remember,” said Lorton Blair, 
Columbia Cross Roads, Pa., “that the law 
of supply and demand is not so simple as 
when he was farming. A dairyman today is 
too specialized, has too big an investment, 
can’t switch to something else if the market 
slumps. So Benson shouldn't throw us sud- 
denly on the law of supply and demand 
entirely.” 

Others among the dissatisfied 20 percent 
pointed out that any one of a number of 
reasons—drought, sustained high costs, 
needed food production, imports competition 
and export lags—could postpone indefinitely 
any era of self-reliance for agriculture. 

In fact, some critics held that such basic 
problems as foreign outlets, competitive im- 
ports, and closer coordination of USDA forces 
at the State and county levels were being 
neglected or overlooked in the hubbub over 
falling prices, subsidies, and supports. One 
York County, Pa., farmer went so far as to 
ask, “Has the Secretary done anything yet?” 

Many others were likewise puzzled and 
questioning, so much so that the number of 
nonvoters who had no definite opinion one 
way or another on the month’s question was 
considerable. 

But especially in the Midwest, as elsewhere, 
too, there was an overriding faith that the 
Secretary would not let farmers go down 
before he throws them a lifeline. And, 
reported some correspondents, whatever the 
outcome, the credit—or the blame—will go 
to Secretary Benson, not to the President. 

As of now, the satisfied 80 percent are 
strong in their praise of Secretary Benson’s 
realism, soundness, courage, and statesman- 
ship. They are quick to excuse him for the 
drop in prices, which predated his appoint- 
ment. They are patient-minded about giv- 
ing time, but they are not likely to be satis- 
fied with anything short of a positive, long- 
time program. 

“Secretary Benson's stand on price supports 
is to be commended,” said Phil Bancroft, Jr., 
Walnut Creek, Calif. “We needed a more 
realistic view toward subsidies. On the 
whole I think his policies are popular.” 

Many spoke out against too high subsidies, 
and Walter Webb, Sevier County, Tenn., con- 
demning them all, said, “If we use this crutch 
of payments long enough, we won’t be able 
to farm without them.” 

J admire him (Secretary Benson) because 
he has refused to play politics,” said George 
Stanton, Johnson City, Tex. “Playing poli- 
tics got us into this mess.” “Now,” added 
J. W. Oleson, Madelia, Minn., “we've got 
statesmen in Washington, instead of poli- 
ticians.” $ 

Courage of the new Secretary in facing 
up to the problem of cutting down Govern- 
ment supports and controls was lauded by 
farmers such as Alton Johnson, Battle 
Ground, Wash., who said, “After all, we know 
that farmers sooner or later are going to have 
to stand on their own feet, and Secretary 
Benson is right in gradually working around 
to that state of affairs now.“ 

More dependence upon farmer initiative 
and responsibility was widely welcomed. In 
the words of Marion Rickly, Lakeville, Ohio, 
“With the proper push from Government, I 
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believe we could do a lot to help ourselves 
through our own ons.” 

But, pointed out Philip McWhorter, 
Shorter, Ala., “Unless business, labor, and 
professional groups take steps to reduce 
prices of products we buy, I predict that it 
will not be too long before there will be a 
howl for the Government to step back into 
the picture and help us out.” 

Farmers realize that the drop in farm 
prices was in the making before Secretary 
Benson took office, but they aren't willing to 
take all the reductions without others doing 
the same. 

And, in the words of Leslie Zellar, Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak., Secretary Benson shouldn't at- 
tempt to correct overnight what has taken 
20 years to accomplish in messing up the 
farm situation.” 

Sooner or later, though, if he is to hold his 
present favorable position with farmers, he 
must come up with what Alva Russ, Oak 
Hill, Ohio, deseribed as "a long-range flexible 
farm program applied to conditions and cir- 
cumstances as they exist.” And farmers 
such as R. V. Bruce, Williamsburg, Ky., 
“would rather he’d go ahead and make some 
mistakes, if he has to, rather than take his 
whole term to make up his mind what is 
best.” ` 

It's too early to tell,” and “It’s hard to 
know what to think” were common com- 
ments. Harold Haamon, Danbury, Iowa, 
went on, “There may be some need for sup- 
ports along some lines, but they aren't nec- 
essary for cattle. When you start thinking 
of a guaranteed income for farmers, it’s too 
much like socialism.” 

Ermal Liptrap, Boswell, Ind., pointed up 
another puzzler for farmers. Said he, “Sec- 
retary Benson has far different views on agri- 
culture than any Secretary who has preceded 
him recently, and we're going to be some- 
what ready to criticize. I do agree with his 
price-support policy somewhat, but we should 
not wait for disaster before something is 
done.“ 

Undecided, but nonetheless patient, was 
Clyde Christian, Maysville, Mo. “It doesn’t 
seem that anything is being done that will 
help the farmer and I doubt if anything will. 
But I think the Secretary should be given a 
little more time.” 


Address by Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF TRE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
delivered by Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield to the Jefferson National 
Expansion Association luncheon on 
April 30, 1953, at St. Louis, Mo. 

In his address the Postmaster General 
skillfully points up the international 
significances of President Eisenhower's 
declaration of foreign policy on April 16. 
He emphasized what many consider to 
be among the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of this new administration, the 
grasping of the initiative in the cold war 
from the Soviet Union, the unmistak- 
able declaration of vigorous leadership 
by the United States in defense of the 
free peoples of the world and a reitera- 
tion of our resolute determination to 


establish a permanent peace in the 
world. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge that 
all Members of the Senate devote a few 
moments to reading this brilliant address 
by our distinguished Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In my judgment, it is one of the 
most analytical and pertinent addresses 
of its kind I have had the privilege of 
reading. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have come to your 
lovely and dynamic city of St. Louis to join 
with you, proudly and thankfully, in this 
sesquicentennial celebration of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

I am here, too, because I wish to discuss 
with you the course of America—and the fate 
of freedom—in the world today. 

Both of these historic developments are 
significantly interlocked—for the firm foun- 
dation of our present world leadership was 
laid in 1803 when the United States doubled 
its size by the Louisiana Purchase. 

At a single bold and visionary stroke, the 
United States bought a vast empire—virtu- 
ally everything (except Texas) west of the 
Mississippi and east of the Rockies—in the 
biggest land bargain in history. 

Six States and portions of seven more were 
carved out of the acquired territory, provid- 
ing homes for 22 million persons today. Add 
to this the port of New Orleans and some 
lands on the Mississippi's east bank, and you 
have what constituted the Louisiana Pur- 
chase we so joyously celebrate today. 

For this vast heartland of America, this 
more than 900,000 square miles of sweeping 
prairie, rich farmland, underground wealth, 
and invaluable waterways, we paid about 
4 cents an acre. 

No celebration on our part can convey 
the drama of the real-estate deal made in 
1803. We can, however, and do, appreciate 
the meaning of the event in terms of its 
consequences to us 150 years later. 

Deservedly, we agree, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase ranks with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution as one of the 
three most creative events in our history. 

It cut the bounds that held back our infant 
Nation; it cleared the way for expansion to 
the Pacific; it changed the newly formed 
United States from a loose group of States, 
hamstrung by foreign nations, into a world 

wer, 

With the Louisiana Purchase, we acquired 
greatness as a nation. It was the path- 
way to the wealth, security, and influence 
that have brought us the leadership of the 
free peoples of the world. 

In the Louisiana Purchase negotiations 
the spirit of initiative, of chance taking, of 
free enterprise, of faith in the future, of 
the belief that tomorrow will be a better day, 
of great moral courage—which have been 
and are so significant a part of our price- 
less American heritage—were readily appar- 
ent. How they dominated the actions of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Livingston as they 
skillfully. conducted their dealings with 
Napoleon, Tallyrand, and Barbe-Marbais and 
boldly made the awesome decision to buy 
these lands from France. 

These traditional American characteristics 
have always been the basis of the develop- 
ment which has made this Nation the 
wonder of the rest of the world. Fortu- 
nately we see them at work today. They 
animate the person of our great leader, 
President Eisenhower, as he steers this Na- 
tion’s course amidst the brutal and compli- 
cated problems we face. 

He is, as you know, a product of this great 
heartland area. He, too, encompasses in his 
very being the boldness, vision, faith, hard 
work, integrity, and common sense which 
characterized the Louisiana Purchase. 
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Let me now, for a few minutes, discuss 
with you the subject which dominates the 
thoughts, hopes, and fears of all of us—the 
course of America and freedom in the world. 

This is a singularly appropriate moment 
to face this question. Just 2 weeks ago, on 
April 16, the President of the United States 
addressed—to his people and to the peoples 
of all the world—an historic declaration of 
American p And just last Saturday, 
April 25, the 14 nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization concluded their con- 
ference in Paris by adopting the realistic 
philosophy of the permanent emergency— 
the long hard pull instead of the “critical 
year” attitude which changed every year. 

To talk intelligently about. these two facts 
is to ask what may seem to be a strangely 
elemental question. It is this: What is a 
foreign policy? 

The answer is this: 

It is much more than treaties. 

It is much more than trade. 

It is much more than speeches. 

A foreign policy is the face and the mind,- 
the character and the will of a whole nation, 
It is that nation’s total quality and total. 
personality. Precisely as an individual be- 
comes known to his neighbors—by his pro- 
fessional conduct, his appearance, his 
speech, his grandest deed, his smallest ges- 
ture, his very tone of voice—so does a nation 
make itself known to the world. 

In the light of this can be seen the grave 
and magnificent meaning of the recent 
declaration of policy by President Eisen- 
hower. It can be most clearly seen in terms 
of the audiences to which the President was 
speaking. 

He was not addressing a few hundred 
newspaper editors—nor the diplomatic corps 
of Washington—nor the American people 
alone—nor even all the people of the world 
considered as a single audience. 

In fact, he was speaking to no less than 
six distinct audiences. 

He spoke to the rulers in the Kremlin. 

He spoke to the people of Russia. 

He spoke to the peoples of the satellite 
countries. 

He spoke to the peoples of our allied na- 
tions in the free world. 

He spoke to the so-called neutral nations 
striving to stand between the free world and 
the Soviet world. 

And he spoke to the people of our own 
country. 

To appreciate the sweep and the boldness 
of the President’s declaration is to perceive 
how he spoke, with candor and substance, 
to each of these audiences. 

Let us see what he said to them, one by 
one, 

To the rulers of the Kremlin, the President 
had this to say: 

“The new Soviet leadership now has a 
precious opportunity to awaken, with the 
rest of the world, to a point of peril reached 
and to help turn the tide of history * * * 
We welcome every honest act of peace. We 
care nothing for mere rhetoric. We care only 
for sincerity of peaceful purpose—attested 
by deeds.” 

What could be more clear? 

If the Soviet Union is prepared to live— 
not merely talk—as an honorable member- 
nation in a world community of law, we shall 
rejoice. Against the Soviet Union we have 
never held any aggressive purpose whatso- 
ever. But the proof of Soviet intention must 
be found and offered in performance—not in 
oratory. 

To his second audience—the people of 
Russia—the President spoke two critical 
truths. 

The first was a negative truth: “No people 
on earth can be held—as a people—to be 
an enemy.” 

The second was a positive truth: “* è + 
the hunger for a just peace is in the hearts 
of all peoples—those of Russia and of China, 
no less than of our own country.” 
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For 8 days after the President's speech 
Moscow was mute. 

Then forced by world interest and yielding 
to worldwide public opinion, the Soviet rul- 
ers took an unprecedented step. 

For the first time in history they reprinted 
a President's speech in full in the Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda and the Soviet Gcv- 
ernment newspaper Izvestia. 

Editorially they indicated Russia's willing- 
ness to enter into business-like discussions 
with the West to end great controversies, 
without, however, retreating on Soviet for- 
eign policy. 

What could be more clear? 

Is it not apparent that we have regained 
the offensive so long held by the Commu- 
nists? Is it not crystal clear that we will not 
again be duped by another soft answer by 
Russia; by another instance of big talk and 
little do? 

The answer is implicit in the White House 
statement: The Pravda editorial cannot be 
considered a substitute for an official action 
by the Soviet leaders. Maybe this editorial 
is a first step toward something concrete.” 

To his third great audience—the peoples 
of the satellite countries—the President 
spoke no less plainly. He had these things 
to say: 

“We shall never, for any fancied gain to 
ourselves, underwrite or accept the perpetual 
enslavement of these peoples. 

“We remain dedicated to the fostering of a 
broader European community, aiding the 
free movement of persons and of trade and 
of ideas. 

“We seek an end to the unnatural divi- 
sion of Europe.” 

To his fourth great audience, our allies in 
the world, the President had this to say: 

“The American people have learned with 
the bitter wisdom of experience, that the de- 
fense of all free nations rests upon their 
unity. We know that so long as there per- 
sists any threat of aggression we must re- 
main strong and armed—whatever the cost. 

“We know that we must ever be vigilant in 
guarding against every hostile attempt to 
divide us in spirit or weaken us in will. 

“We know that true unity of purpose in ac- 
tion can be achieved only in such groupings 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
embracing a European defense community. 
We know, in short, that“ —in the President's 
words—“vigilance and sacrifice are the price 
of liberty.” 

Again I ask: Could the truth be more 
plainly spoken? 

To the so-called neutral nations—the fifth 
great audience to whom the President 
spoke—he had, in effect, these things to say: 

The Government of the United States can 
and does state plainly what it is ready to do. 

It is ready instantly to begin the broaden- 
ing of the European community by signing 
an Austrian peace treaty. 

It is ready to welcome an honorable armis- 
‘tice in Korea—ending hostilities and prompt- 
ly initiating political discussions leading to 
the holding of free elections in a united 
Korea 


It is ready to welcome in the community 
of free nations a free and united Germany, 
with a government based on free and secret 
elections. 

It is ready, in a world that witnesses such 
sure signs of growing security, to work with 
all other nations in reducing the terrible 
burden of armaments weighing upon all 
peoples. 

All these things being true, one issue 
clearly emerges—and the President stated it 
bluntly: “I know of only one question upon 
which progress waits. It is this: What is the 
Soviet Union ready to do?” 

This was no mere verbal challenge. It 
was a definition—with deadly clarity—of the 
test by which all neutral or doubting peoples 
may judge the truth of the world in which 
we all live. For whatever happens now, this 
world—again in the President’s words—can 


no longer be divided in its knowledge of 
where lies the responsibility for the dread 
race in arms. 

To the American people the President, of 
course, addressed every word of his message. 
But in a deeper sense I believe all his words 
conveyed two particular thoughts. 

The first was this: The world need not be 
fatally fastened upon any cross of iron—it 
can, if it has only the will to do so, labor 
tirelessly and justly for the good of its chil- 
dren. It possesses a power unmatched in 
history to heal the sick, to lengthen life, to 
feed and to house and to clothe all people 
in need. And in this grave labor, which a 
lasting peace can make possible, America ac- 
cepts for the future a special responsibility 
as, indeed, it accepts that responsibility in 
the defense of freedom today. 

The second thought for the American peo- 
ple was this: Here at last is a foreign 
policy that has these unmistakable marks. 

It is total, 

It is clear. 

It is consistent. 

This policy is total because it ignores no 
area of the world, no problem of the nations, 
no need of the humblest people. 

It is clear because it speaks without 
ulterior purpose, inspired not by political 
guile but by dedication to justice and to 
peace. 

It is constant. It is not a set of changing 
emotions, nor a collection of reflex actions— 
but a thing of the heart, mind, and will— 
a steady assertion of changeless principle. 

It is not surprising that such a declara- 
tion of foreign policy came close to electrify- 
ing the world. 

It struck responses in the hearts of the 
peoples of every part of the world—from 
Austria to Australia, from the battlefields in 
Indochina to the councils of state in London. 

We can understand this reaction best by 
simply recalling what a foreign policy is: 
The way by which a nation makes itself 
known to all other nations. 

Today there can be no people on earth 
in doubt as to the will and the character 
and the resolve of America’s foreign policy. 

It is a policy that is neither provocative nor 
naive, 

It is a policy that is firm without being 
truculent. 

It is a policy that is peaceful without being 
weak. 

It is, in short, a policy that can be known 
to all peoples—because it belongs to a Gov- 
ernment that knows its own purposes. 

It is in the words of President Eisenhower 
a policy born of our firm faith that God 
created men to enjoy—not destroy—the 
fruits of their own toil. 

This is the vision of the future which 
America has now held before the eyes of the 
world, and of it we may be justly proud. 

In concluding let me say that the Post 
Office Department is privileged to issue this 
handsome 3-cent Louisiana Purchase stamp 
and I am happy to take part in the cere- 
monies when these stamps are first placed 
on sale here in St. Louis, Mo. 

The Post Office Department is pleased to 
present eight albums, each containing a 
sheet of Louisiana Purchase commemorative 
stamps, to the following: 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States. 

William W. Crowdus, president, Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial Association. 

Phil M. Donnelly, Governor of Missouri, 

Robert F. Kennon, Governor of Louisiana. 

George H. Moore, president, Missouri His- 
torical Society. 

Mrs, Luther Ely Smith (wife of first presi- 
dent, Jefferson Memorial Association). 

Albemarle County Historical Society 
(Charlottesville, Va.). 

City of St. Louis, Mo. 

One hundred and ten million Louisiana 
Purchase stamps will be distributed. We 
hope they will serve to remind all our citi- 
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zens of the boldness and courage of our 
American forefathers who negotiated the 
Louisiana Purchase, 

Thank you. 


Tribute to John B. Stoddart, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a complimentary editorial eulo- 
gizing John B. Stoddart, Jr., the new 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Illinois, whose name I sub- 
mitted recently, and who was confirmed 
by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 


{From the Illinois State Journal of April 30, 
1953 
Tue New District ATTORNEY 


The President’s nomination of John B, 
Stoddart, Jr., for United States district at- 
torney for the southern Illinois district and 
now the United States Senate’s confirmation 
of the appointment bring to this important 
Federal office the talents and capacities of 
a young Springfield lawyer well qualified for 
the job. 

Stoddart, as one of the youngest—age 34— 
attorneys ever appointed to the position, 
typifies the efforts of the new Washington 
administration, working with Republican 
Senators and Congressmen, to bring new 
blood into the Federal Government. In rec- 
ommending Stoddart for the post, United 
States Senator EVERETT M. Dirksen picked a 
lawyer who had gained a reputation as the 
promising young attorney of the reputable 
Springfield law firm, Brown, Hay, and 
Stephens, and as an able prosecuting attor- 
ney while serving as assistant for 2 years to 
State’s Attorney George P. Coutrakon. 

As District Attorney, Stoddart will be re- 
sponsible for prosecuting all criminal violas 
tions of Federal laws in the southern Illi- 
nois district, which consists of 39 counties 
stretching from as far north as Rock Island 
to as far south as East St. Louis. The local 
district attorney’s office handles cases at two 
Federal courts, the Springfield court and the 


Peoria court. 

Cleared by the eral Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Se Judiciary Committee, 
Stoddart has an unblemished record with 
which to begin a Federal career. But this 
record was established by years of strict ad- 
Jherence to the ethics of his profession. 
Knowing him from this record and from his 
personal qualities, we have faith that he will 
uphold the responsibilities of the office and 
his profession, 


Shipment of War Materials to Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 
Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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from the New York Times of May 5, 
1953, entitled, “A Useful Product of In- 
quiry by Congress,” by Arthur Krock, 
discussing an inquiry into the shipment 
of war materials to Red China. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A USEFUL PRODUCT or INQUIRY BY CONGRESS 
(By Artkur Krock) 


WAsHINGTON, May 4.—An excellent exam- 
ple was provided today how a congressional 
committee of inquiry, operating within the 
limits of its proper function, can help the 
Executive to formulate national-security 
policies without invading the Executive 
province. The subcommittee of the Senate 
investigations group that is headed by Sen- 
ator McCartHy produced and made public 
testimony that should marshal public opin- 
ion behind the effort of the new administra- 
tion to choke off the delivery, by ships flying 
the flags of western allies, of cargoes to Red 
China that help Peiping wage war against 
these same nations in Korea. 

It seems incredible, even allowing for the 
conflicting far-eastern policies of the United 
States, Great Britain and other non-Com- 
munist nations, that more than 2 years after 
the Chinese Communist forces entered the 
Korean war ships under allied charter were 
still landing cargoes at Communist ports. 
For any commodity a nation at war desires 
to import assists it in carrying on that war. 
And it seems even more incredible that the 
United States continued to charter these 
same shipping firms to take Government- 
financed cargo from our own ports to aid 
in the defense of the West. 

Yet such was the sworn testimony today of 
Robert F. Kennedy, assistant counsel of this 
McCarthy subcommittee, who, though very 
young, has already given the impression here 
that he is painstaking and accurate. Ac- 
cording to his findings, at least 15 ships un- 
der allied flags are still engaged in this dual 
trade; 193 such ships made 445 to 600 voy- 
ages to Communist Chinese ports in 1952, 
and 66 plied between ports behind the Iron 
Curtain in Europe on similar errands in that 
year. 

THE FUNCTION OF CONGRESS 


It is understood that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, very early in the career that is 
as yet only 104 days old, attacked this un- 
savory problem of allied relations that the 
previous administration permitted to en- 
dure, and that the State Department and 
the Mutual Security Director are almost 
ready with a hard-fisted policy. If it is to 
merit that description, the policy will have 
to be one that will produce an embargo on 
Communist China by allied nations that 
share in the varicus programs of assistance 
from the United States. 

For a number of reasons the previous ad- 
ministration thought it necessary to handle 
this problem by long-drawn-out and very 
cautious diplomacy, and to tolerate its con- 
tinued existence, in order to maintain the 
anti-Communist front of the West.. There 
are numerous signs, however, that the new 
regime at Washington is preparing to deal 
with it forcefully. If so, Kennedy's testi- 
mony today will supply it with strong 
ground for action, If not, the testimony will 
serve as a spur to action. In either case that 
is as truly the function of congressional in- 
quiry as is the gathering of information on 
which to base legislation. 

The American people, especially those 
families with relatives in Korea, will prob- 
ably be very difficult to persuade that a sys- 
tem of collective security and mutual assist- 
anace cannot be erected without admitting 
such flaws as the following described by 
Kennedy: 

1. Fifteen vessels under allied flags trad- 
ing impartially with Communist China and 
non-Communist areas. Shipping firms that 


have assigned 67 sister ships—some to sup- 
ply the Communists, the others to carry 
United States cargoes to associated nations, 
A firm that dispatched 7 vessels from this 
country with M. S. A. cargo for Europe and 
9 from non-Communist ports to carry 
cargo to the Chinese Reds. Thirteen “Hong- 
Kong owned” ships under the Panama flag 
that violated the Panama law for almost a 
year by taking goods to China, were then 
denied further registry by Panama, and most 
of which are now the property of the Peiping 
Government. Four vessels, three owned by 
French Government corporation, that traded 
with Peiping from the beginning of the 
Korean war; two of which continued this 
trade “until at least recently”; and all of 
which were bought from the United States 
Maritime Commission under mortgages not 
yet paid in full. 


THE FLAGS THEY FLEW 


2. Of ships carrying goods to Red China, 
these are the flags they flew last year: 
British, 99; French, 2; Chilean, 7; Pana- 
manian, 13; Japanese, 8; Greek, 21; Pakis- 
tan, 12; Danish, 6; Norwegian, 14; Indian, 2; 
Finnish, 3; Honduran, 1; Swedish, 2; Swiss, 
1; and Filipino, 1. (Of those flying between 
Communist ports) Norwegian, 18; Greek, 7; 
Italian, 7; Finnish, 6; Turkish, 6; Danish, 5; 
Swedish, 5; British, 5; Panamanian, 2; Ger- 
man, 1; Swiss, 1; Israeli, 1. 

To what degree this shipping continues 
may be a matter of dispute that cannot be 
resolved with factual precision. And cer- 
tainly some of our allies have taken steps, 
though belatedly, to prevent their nationals 
from joining with Moscow to keep Red China 
in supply for military operations against 
their forces and those of the United States. 
But the situation disclosed in detail by Ken- 
nedy, and the names of the countries—some 
especially—whose flags these ships fly, be- 
came intolerable after the North Korean in- 
vasion and totally inexcusable after the Chi- 
nese Communists entered the war. 

Yet a Government official, following Ken- 
nedy, told the subcommittee that since 1948 
he had tried vainly to get higher authority 
to do something about a condition they all 
agreed was wrong. 


Eighth Anniversary of Death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by William D. Hassett, formerly 
secretary to Franklin D. Roosevelt, at 
Warm Springs, Ga., on April 12, 1953, at 
the exercises on the eighth anniversary 
of the death of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Hassett was head secretary at the 
White House for nearly 20 years. He is 
a good friend of mine and a fellow Ver- 
monter. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Chairman Palmer, former Mayor Allcorn, 
members of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Warm 
Springs Memorial Commission and all friends 
of the late President, there’s a gnarled old 
oak tree that stands near a family mansion 
on the banks of the Hudson. A lithe and 
agile boy used to climb to its topmost 
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branches. There he would look out on the 
water while his dreams rolled on with the 
rolling river, far out and far over the Seven 
Seas. 

The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts but this boy’s were to carry him 
further than he knew. At least when the 
voyage was over, the long thoughts of youtn 
brought him back, not to the house over- 
looking the Hudson, which was still his 
home, but to the simple cottage before which 
we are met together—the little White 
House—forever sanctified as the place 
whence his brave soul took its flight into 
the unknown 8 years ago today. 

Here in this quiet mountain retreat, above 
whispering pines, a place dear to him almost 
as life itself, the journey ended. It had 
been a long journey and the strong limbs 
had shrunken, 

In this calm atmosphere, among others 
who had suffered even as he had suffered, 
he hoped and dreamed and planned a better 
world where men “shall beat their swords in- 
to plowshares and their spears into pruning. 
hooks and shall not learn war any more.” 
(Isa. 2, 4.) Here there came to him a re- 
newed vigor of mind, an unconquerable spirit 
that encompassed the whole world. 

So again he brought his pitcher to the 
well to draw once more the healing waters 
from the kindly earth. It was his last pil- 
grimage. The Angel of the Dark Shadow 
hovered near, nearer even than any of us 
realized, 

He was in fact already on the low, dark 
verge of life when we reached the little White 
House on the evening of Good Friday. He 
was tired and the bright sunshine and the 
beauty of the Georgia springtime strength- 
ened him in soul, but not in body. Yes; the 
way had been long, the pilgrim was weary. 
But we know he was sustained even to the 
end by a strong sense of the eternal con- 
tinuity of things. He had lived by the 
Christian faith and could lay down the 
burdens of earth holding fast to that anchor 
of faith which looks beyond the grave. 

Franklin Roosevelt shared the Platonic 
view of immortality set forth in memorable 
lines some 300 years ago by good old Sir 
Thomas Browne: “Thus we are men and we 
know not how: there is something in us that 
can be without us and will be after us; 
though it is strange that it has no history 
what it was before us, nor cannot tell how 
it entered us.” 

He could answer in the affirmative the 
question put in the long ago by the sorely 
perplexed Job: “If a man die shall he live 
again?” Such was his confessio fidei and 
for him who held that faith death had no 
sting, the grave no victory. 

It was given to Franklin Roosevelt to lead 
this country in a mighty preparedness effort 
and in the prosecution of the greatest war in 
history. From our entry into the conflict 
after Pearl Harbor he became by common 
consent of the Allies, the leader in arraying 
the freedom-loving nations of the world 
against the totalitarianism represented first 
by Corporal Hitler and the sawdust Caesar, 
Mussolini, who led their respective countries 
to death, disaster, and destruction. Stalin, 
enigma of the Kremlin, presently emerged as 
spinner of the spider’s web which was to en- 
trap the satellite states and to extend its 
meshes till it held in its toils half the popu- 
lation of the earth. 

For a brief period but in time of grave crisis 
Stalin aided the cause of the Allies by an 
assault on Germany which delayed Hitler's 
campaign against France and Britain. But 
as was soon to be revealed to all the world 
Stalin was a faithless ally. He betrayed every 
trust imposed in him and failed to keep a 
single undertaking entered into with two 
Presidents of the United States—in confer- 
ences at Yalta and at Potsdam. 

When this monstrous character died a few 
weeks back the civilized world gave as its 
verdict that he was as wicked a man as ever 
lived. He had brought slavery, suffering, and 
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death to tens and tens of millions of human 
beings—dwellers in once happy lands. Hind- 
sight gives the armchair strategists a great 
advantage. He is able to tell always just 
what should have been done even as the 
Monday morning quarterback. It is easy and 
idie to say that the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments should not have been negotiated. Af- 
‘ter all—to keep the record straight—it must 
be remembered that it is the violation of 
those agreements by Stalin and his fellow 
barbarians which has brought the world to 
its present misery. This must be said in the 
interests of truth and justice. 

Although it was President Roosevelt's des- 
tiny to lead the forces of freedom to victory, 
he was not to witness the actual triumph 
of the free nations. He died on April 12 
and the Germans surrendered within a 
month. He had fallen as a war casualty in 
the struggle to attain a permanent peace 
and to guarantee freedom to all nations who 
‘would accept it and were willing to fight in 
defense of this ideal for which mankind has 
fought through the long struggle to achieve 
self-government. There was something epic 
in his promise of the four freedoms to all the 
world—the four freedoms he had enunciated 
to the American Congress in a memorable 
address: 

“The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 

understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy, peaceful life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act of 
aggression against any neighbor—anywhere 
in the world.” 

Alas, it was not given to Mr. Roosevelt to 
witness the surrender of German arms or 
the collapse of the Japanese war machine 
which followed so quickly. But he died 
holding high in faltering hand the torch of 
liberty. This torch he held aloft not only for 
the guidance of his own countrymen but 
as the symbol of hope to all nations—that 
its rays be seen by remote peoples who should 
behold its glory even from afar. His vision 
of a better world based upon universal peace 
was not to be realized within the lifetime 
of his con The peace, enunci- 
ated in the Atlantic Charter and fortified by 
the four freedoms, seems far in the future 
as we gather here. Neither angry accusation 
nor bitter recrimination shall find voice 
here today as our thoughts and minds turn 
to the lament of Israel in the beautiful Old 
Testament story: “How are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle. O Jonathan, 
thou wast slain in thine high places.” (2 
Samuel 1: 25.) 

But like another heroic martyr, F. D. R. 
had fought a good fight. He had finished the 
course. He had kept the faith. When the 
great apostle to the gentiles suffered ship- 
wreck he cast four anchors out of the stern 
and wished for dawn. As we take a back- 
ward glance at our history we find that in 
time of stress and storm the American Ship 
of State has been blessed with strong 
anchors. First, there was Washington but 
for whose leadership in the revolution we 
could not have become a nation. Jefferson, 
with the true vision of the statesman, made 
fast the young nation to the safe anchorage 
of democracy. In Lincoln we had an anchor 
strong and secure who preserved the Union 
from internal disruption. Continuing the 
symbolism of the shipwrecked apostle, who 
would our fourth anchor be? 

I shall not yield to the temptation to fix 
Franklin Roosevelt's place in history. Time 
is a great leyeler and only when the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal are viewed in the 


perspective of time can we assess the contri- 
bution made by him to whom we pay this 
anniversary tribute. 

Plutarch as a biographer had this advan- 
tage: He always chose his subjects from 
among characters whose places were already 
established in history. Time had rendered 
its verdict on these eminent men. 

That made it possible for the author of 
Plutarch’s Lives to write a work which nearly 
2,000 years later is still a best seller. Inci- 
dentally, Plutarch had no small part in 

the mind of Franklin Roosevelt 

even as it did countless other leaders in 

world affairs not least among them Benjamin 
Franklin and William Shakespeare, 

So we leave him to the verdict of history: 


“Servant of God, well done; well hast thou 
fought 

The better fight, who single has maintained 

Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth, in word mightier than they in 


arms; 
And for the testimony of truth has borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care 
To stand approv’d in sight of God.” 
—Paradise Lost (VI, 29-36). 


The days were evil and the times perverse 
when Franklin Roosevelt entered the White 
House in 1933. That was 20 years ago and 
men still only slightly gray at the temples 
can remember the desperation of those days 
as the last year of the Hoover administra- 


-tion came to a close. The country was in 


the depths of the greatest depression in his- 
tory. Roosevelt entered upon his duties 
with courage and determination. Business 
and industry were at a standstill. Banks 
were closing at an appalling rate. Agri- 
culture, basic to a sound economy, had 
reached the lowest point in the history of 
American farming. Farms were being sold 
for back taxes. Farmers burned their 
produce in public as a protest against ruinous 
prices. 

Others left their crops unharvested to rot 
in the fields. Farm mortgages were fore- 
closed by thousands. The plight of millions 
and millions of jobless men and women and 
the suffering of their families forms a tragic 
chapter in the history of unenlightened 
capitalism. 

To the White House came big busines, hat 
in hand, and said, in effect, “We can go 
no further, take us over.” What happened 
in the next hundred days is economic his- 
tory. The Nation experienced renewal of 
life—a new birth of hope and freedom. 

Alas, republics are ungrateful in this 
twentieth century even as in Dante's day. 
Before the next election came around the 
representatives of big business which Roose- 
velt had rescued from its own tragic folly 
were organizing Liberty Leagues, Hate Roose- 
velt Clubs and “that man” was held up to 
public scorn for leading the Nation down the 
road to socialism and destruction. The cry 
of too much government in business was 
raised to high heaven. 

Now, as Al Smith used to say: “Let’s look 
at the record.” I think it is true that 
F. D. R. stands out as the greatest humani- 
tariam of his time. He dared to feed the 
hungry and to harbor the harborless even 
as the Scriptures admonish. 

To do this he dared to bolster up the 
courage and self respect of millions of un- 
employed by giving them jobs on public 
projects through the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and the Public Works Administra- 
tion—the familiar WPA and PWA of the days 
when the late Harry Hopkins and the late 
Harold Ickes battled each other in a juris- 
dictional fight into which the President was 
often drawn as arbiter. F. D. R. remained 
adamant for relief wages for labor performed. 
Of course there were abuses. There were 
bound to be. But the loyal opposition, hay- 
ing neglected to provide when in power any 
social security, whatever, old-age assistance 
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or unemployment insurance, waged the 
Presidential campaign in 1936 as advocates 
of relief on a pauper basis for those guilty 
of old age and unemployment. This would 
have meant fastening upon this country the 
dreaded English workhouse system—thereby 
stigmatizing the aged and indigent as 
rs. 


ape: 

We have traveled a long way in the past 
20 years. The wheel has come full circle. 
Indeed, President Eisenhower submitted to 
the Congress in the early weeks of his admin- 
istration a proposal for a of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. President Truman had advocated the 
creation of this new Cabinet post for 8 years 
without congressional support. Verily, “the 
mills of the Gods grind slowly.” President 
Eisenhower has announced his intention of 
appointing a very charming and capable 
Southern lady to the new post. Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby will, therefore, become the first 
woman member of the present Cabinet. 
This is all to the good. Still, ome wonders 
why President Truman’s proposal so wrong 
in 1947 and 1949 could be so right in 1953. 

Speaking of the Mopkins-Icke feud, these 


Cabinet jealousies have bedeviled every 


President from George Washington onward. 
No one suffered from this cause more than 
the great Lincoln, who had to deal with Cab- 
inet members and generals in the field whose 
perfidy approached treason. You may be 


burdens of our thrice heavily burdened Chief 
Executive. 

But to return to Government in business. 
The tariff is such an outstanding instance 
of Government (GOP) interference with 
business that I forbear to enlarge on such 
issues as Federal deposit insurance, the 
Roosevelt banking law which ended for good 
and all the nefarious practice of gambling 
by bank executives in the stock market with 
the life savings of depositors; the regulation 


-of transportation rates by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission as a more reasonable 
expedient than “all the traffic will bear,” as 
enunciated by old Commodore Vanderbilt, of 
“the public be damned” fame. 

Yes; we have traveled far in 20 years— 
so far, in fact, that the Republican-con- 
trolled 80th Congress failed to propose repeal 
of a single New Deal measure. The present 
Republican administration, in control of 
both the White House and the Congress, is 
equally silent about the repeal of any New 
Deal laws which, as the party in opposition, 
they fought tooth and nail when they were 
pending in the National Legislature. 

It will shock those whom F. D. R. called 
economic royalists—the Bourbons of Amer- 
ican politics who learn nothing and forget 
nothing—to be told that Franklin Roosevelt, 
far from being a Socialist, was the most en- 
lightened proponent of the free-enterprise 
system that this country has known since 
the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law 
at the turn of the century. The purposes 
of the Sherman Act were laudable. Its per- 
formance has been different. Under the 
operation of this law we have witnessed 
such a concentration of economic power that 
trust-busting cases have clogged the dockets 
of our Federal courts for the last 50 years. 
There remains today a sufficient backlog of 
these cases to test the talent and the prin- 
ciple and the policy of our new Attorney 
General, Mr. Brownell. 

The two Roosevelts—F. D. R. and T. R— 
had this in common: They inspired among 
their followers all-out affection or implaca- 
ble hatred. I will leave it to my hearers to 
place me in the proper category. Suffice 
to say that F. D. R.’s enemies feared his pres- 
ence lest they should surrender their ani- 
mosity to the persuasive voice, the dynamic 
smile, and the warm fellowship that came 
from a genuine love of people. Tes; his 
enemies sometimes avoided him, fearful of 
yielding to the Roosevelt charm. 
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Faith and hope and courage had sustained 
him through more than 12 years in the 
White House. It was characteristic of the 
man who had told the people in his first 
inaugural uddrest that “the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself’ should leave 
‘behind him as his testament a message of 
faith and courage to his countrymen. Here 
in this Little White House he had dictated 
the day before his death a draft—not the 
final one—of an address for the Jefferson 
Day dinner on April 13. 

Thus even to the end he bore witness to 
his faith that in the conflict that rent the 
world around him, right would triumph in 
an abiding peace. 

“Today,” wrote he in a speech he was not 
to deliver, “as we move against the terrible 
scourge of war—as we go forward toward 
the greatest contribution that any generation 
of human beings can make in this world— 
the contribution of lasting peace, I ask you 
to keep up your faith. I measure the sound, 
solid achievement that can be made at this 
time by the straight edge of your own con- 
fidence and your resolve. And to you, and 
to all Americans who dedicate themselves 
with us to the making of an abiding peace, 
I say: 

The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith.” i 

The final sentence—just quoted—was 
found in his own handwriting after his 
death. He had added it to the draft of the 
Jefferson Day speech after the stenographer’s 
transcript of his dictation had been given 
to him. Thus, it came about that the word 
“aith” was the last word he spoke in pre- 
paring his last message to his countrymen. 

To the end he was a great heart, never 
wavering when duty pointed the way. He 
gave the last full measure of his strength 
in the cause of peace and in that cause his 
faith never faltered. 

On a day in mid-April, like Valiant-for- 
Truth in Bunyan's great allegory, Franklin 
Roosevelt was taken with a summons and 
had this for a token that the summons was 
true, that the pitcher was broken at the 
fountain; that the wheel was broken at the 
cistern. So, carrying his marks and scars 
with him as a witness that he had fought 
the Lord's battles, ‘““Valiant-for-Truth passed 
over and all the trumpets sounded for him 
on the other side.” 


Denmark and the Atlantic Community of 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Denmark: The Weakest Link 
in a Chain of Military Hopes,” written 
by Crosby S. Noyes and published in the 
Washington Star of May 2, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is NATO WORTH Ir?—DenmarK: THE WEAK- 
Est LINK IN A CHAIN OF MILITARY HOPES— 
NOTHING EXACTLY ROTTEN IN THAT STATE, 
BUT ARMY MORALE Is a BIT STAGNANT 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

COPENHAGEN.—Denmark, key to the control 

of the Baltic and vital to the defense of 


Europe's northern flank, is NATO's latest 
problem-child. 

The world got a glimpse of the problem this 
spring, when Danish troops staged a demon- 
stration against extension of compulsory 
military service from 12 to 18 months. The 
show they put on, which came uncomfortably 
close to open mutiny, aroused suspicions that 
something was not all it should be in the 
state of Denmark. 

Close investigation tends to confirm the 
suspicion. There is little evidence here to 
encourage optimism about Denmark's con- 
tribution to western security. Among the 
peoples that have been accused of foot-drag- 
ging in the rearmament race, the charge can 
most justly be leveled against the Danes. 

On the military side, Denmark has made 
painfully slow progress toward a mobilization 
goal which calls for field forces of 225,000 
men—four divisions and an air force of some 
300 tactical aircraft. Her total active forces 
today are said to number about 40,000. The 
quality of the active and reserve divisions, in 
terms of morale and probable performance, 
is not one to inspire confidence. 

Like the Norwegians, the Danes much pre- 
fer an informal kind of military service. 
They put considerable stock in the home 
guard, which numbers about 42,000 men and 
offers certain social and recreational attrac- 
tions after office hours and on week ends. 
The home guard undoubtedly increases the 
social prestige of the uniform and would 
play a genuine military role in case of trou- 
ble. It is no reflection on the spirit of pa- 
triotism of its members, however, to say that 
this amateur army does not provide any real 
solution of Denmark’s security problem. 

When the professional troops kicked over 
the traces last spring, it was symptomatic of 
a larger problem in the political field. For 
some time the Danish defense authorities had 
been convinced of the necessity of extend- 
ing the length of service from 12 to 18 
months in order to meet their NATO com- 
mitments. To their dismay, they found that 
there wasn’t enough barrack space in the 
country to take care of the larger forces, 

In an effort to find a way out, it was 
decided that 40 percent of the troops then 
in uniform would be selected for the full 
18-month term. The rest would be sent 
back to civilian life after a year. 

Not unnaturally, the selected troops took 
a dim view of this solution, especially since 
the authorities did not take the trouble 
to explain the need for it. The popularity 
of the Army and the general state of morale 
was low enough as it was. The new order 
left the field wide open for Communist 
agitators. And Communist agitators moved 
in, 

UNNECESSARY PROBLEM 


The results were particularly unfortunate 
because the problem need never have arisen. 
For months, the Danes had been urged to 
send more of their men into Germany for 
training. There are adequate barracks fa- 
cilities just across the Danish border. The 
defense of Denmark, furthermore, undoubt- 
edly calls for a stand along the Kiel Canal 
in Germany rather than along the wide-open 
Danish border. 

None of these arguments, however, has 
made much of a dent on the Danish poli- 
ticians. Up to this point, there has been 
no disposition to authorize an increase in 
the number of Danish troops in Germany 
from their present strength of 1,500 to a 
suggested 4,000. In an election year, the 
political pressure to keep the boys at home, 
whatever the military consequences, is ap- 
parently too great to be defied. 

A number of other urgent problems are 
a long way from solution, including author- 
ization for American forces to man Danish 
airfields. Unlike the Norwegians, the Danes 
have no agreement with Russia which would 
prevent them from inviting NATO forces 
into Danish soil. They have, however, all 
of the standard objections to the presence 
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of foreign troops and there is little hope here 
of early favorable action. 

Apart from the purely military picture, 
the Danes have not always earned favorable 
notices for their cold-war performance, At 
various times, there have been blunt pro- 
tests against trade deals between Denmark 
and the Iron Curtain countries. Particular 
attention centered last year on the sale of 
a new Danish tanker to the Russians, At 
the time, the Danes admitted that the ship 
came under the list of forbidden trade items 
of their NATO agreement, but explained 
that the tanker had been contracted and 
paid for before the agreement was made. 


THAT TANKER DEAL 


Today, at least one more tanker is nearing 
completion in a Danish shipyard, and there 
are rumors that a new deal is in the works. 
These rumors have been flatly denied by 
a Danish Government source to this cor- 
respondent. But no official assurances have 
been given, and the talk continues. 

The general picture tends to shatter the 
cherished and cozy illusion that the smallest 
countries are invariably the scrappiest and 
most gallant. The Danes are very conscious 
of the size of their country—less than half 
the size of Virginia with a population only 
slightly larger than Chicago—and they are 
not inspired by it. As a Dane once candidly 
explained to an American: Denmark is not 
for heroes.” 

The last war the Danes fought was in 
1864, with Germany. They lost. Since that 
experience, Denmark’s studied foreign policy 
has been to remain as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible. As in Norway, the military has been 
looked down on as the least desirable career 
that a young man could choose for himself, 
And, since 1864, few have chosen it. 

In World War II, Denmark offered no real 
resistance to the German invasion and was 
rewarded by what the Nazis called their 
“model occupation.” The people here, like 
all Europeans, will talk feelingly and with 
undoubted sincerity about the mental ter- 
rors of a hostile occupation. The fact is, 
however, that much of the country prospered 
under the Germans. The resistance move- 
ment got underway late and was limited in 
scope. It was hardly an experience to leave 
an enduring impression on the average 
family. 

LUKEWARM TO NATO 

Denmark entered NATO in 1949 with less 
enthusiasm than most of the charter nations. 
She came into the alliance for two reasons. 
The first was that Norway, whose lead the 
Danes are inclined to follow, joined after 
despairing of the effectiveness of a Scan- 
dinavian pact. The second was the belief 
that NATO provided the best assurance that 
there would be no war. 

The example of Denmark also discourages 
the illusion that all the United States has to 
do is put food in European bellies and guns 
in European hands to create a citadel of 
western strength. 

With the help of some $270 million in 
Marshall plan aid, the Danish economy, com- 
pared to most of Europe, is in excellent shape. 
The shipping industry is booming. The 
famously efficient Danish farmers—who pro- 
duce the major part of Denmark’s export 
earnings—are turning in bumper crops. 
Since last year, the Danes have been able to 
carry the cost of their rearmament program 
without outside help, except in the form of 
finished military equipment. 

Prosperity and economic independence, 
however, have not generated any notable 
amount of steam behind the military effort. 
There is at least as much concern over main- 
taining what the Danes call the “social front” 
(i. e., high living standards) as there is over 
the creation of an effective fighting force, 

“What good does it do you to have weap- 
ons,” they ask, “if, in the meantime, you 
have lost men’s hearts?” 
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IN RUSSIA’S GUNSIGHTS 


In criticizing Denmark’s performance, 
there is one factor that should not be over- 
looked. It is that this small and historically 
neutral country lies right under the guns of 
the Red Army. Russian troops are quartered 
just 65 miles away from the Danish frontier. 
Russian planes are within 13 minutes’ flying 
time of Danish towns. 

The Danes are under no illusion about 
how much security they can expect from 
their NATO allies, if war should break out 
at this point, Their border lies east of the 
Elbe River—on the wrong side of any de- 
fense line that the NATO forces of Central 
Europe could hope to hold. 

Because of their strategic position, the 
Danes realize that they would certainly be 
invaded early in any general war. They 
know that they they can never hope to 
muster enough strength to hold more than 
a smal! part of the country for a short time. 
They have no assurance on the question of 
how soon and in what force help will be 
forthcoming. 

From the standpoint of practical self-in- 
terest, it is not entirely surprising that the 
Danes should adopt a cautious attitude. 
The more remarkable fact, perhaps, is that 
this self-consciously unheroic people should 
have gone as far as they have in abandoning 
their traditional neutralism. 


NATIONAL FORCES 


Finally, Denmark, with its manifold weak- 
nesses, points up one fundamental fact about 
NATO's military strength. The force that 
is being created in Western Europe today 
cannot be counted in terms of so many men, 
so many divisions and so many planes as if 
the total represented a unified force. 

Despite the illusion provided by a unified 
command, these forces are still essentially 
national forces with national limitations. 
With few exceptions they are tied down 
firmly to their own limited geographical 
area. Whether they will fight—and how 
well—depends a lot more on the attitudes of 
people in Copenhagen or Istrand than it does 
on the attitudes to be found in Washington 
or at SHAPE headquarters. It depends in 
the final analysis, on a complex tangle of 
factors undreamed of in the philosophy of 
American aid programs. 

To the extent that these attitudes can 
be strengthened and improved, NATO’s 
strength will increase. But it is a problem 
that goes well beyond the question of how 
many guns and tanks and planes are on 
hand. And so far as Denmark is concerned, 
the solution will not be quickly or easily 
found. 


The Government Printing Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a circular which I received 
from the Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. 101. It forcefully presents a case 
that requires the immediate attention of 
the Congress: 

Wary DOESN’T CONGRESS CORRECT THIS 
Gross INJUSTICE? 

This injustice to these GPO employees re- 
sulted from the failure of the 1932 Economy 
Act to make allowance for the fact that the 
leave law for employees of the United States 
Government Printing Office was entirely dif- 
ferent at that time than that in effect in 
every other Government agency. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in 1933 required its 


employees to earn their leave pay 1 year in 
advance of its use. 


1932 ECONOMY ACT PENALIZED GPO 


Thus, the employees at the Government 
Printing Office, who at that time did not 
even get sick-leave pay, were compelled to 
wait until 1933 to use leave accumulated in 
1932. 


GPO EMPLOYEES LOST 2 YEARS’ LEAVE—OTHER 
AGENCIES LOST ONLY 1 YEAR’S LEAVE 


The employees then at the Government 
Printing Office thus lost 2 years’ leave pay 
in 1933 under the provisions of the Economy 
Act of 1932. All other Federal agency em- 
ployees lost only 1 year’s leave because of 
this same Economy Act of 1932. 

Former President Truman, then on the 
Senate Printing Committee, approved in 1939 
the payment of 15 days of this 1932 back 
leave pay to these 4,839 1932 employees of 
the Government Printing Office. 

Twice the Senate has voted approval of 
bills which would pay the balance (15 days) 
of this back leave pay and correct this in- 
justice, 1933 and 1939. 

The House has voted approval of a bill to 
correct the same injustice, 1934. 

Three Public Printers (two Democrats and 
a Republican) have informed Congress that 
these Federal employees should be paid this 
money due them; that it is grossly unfair to 
do otherwise. 

The Comptroller General, through a ruling 
in 1933, authorized payment of 50 percent of 
the amount due these employees, or 15 days’ 
leave, but needs further congressional au- 
thorization to pay the balance due. 

This rank injustice to these GPO em- 
ployees will be perpetuated unless the 83d 
Congress approves the House Joint Resolu- 
tion 204 which could liquidate this long- 
standing obligation, if adopted. 


FUNDS TO PAY THIS CLAIM STILL IMPOUNDED AT 
TREASURY 


According to the Treasury Department, the 
$489,336.90 required to pay, at the 1932 wage 
scale, this 1932 back leave pay to these Gov- 
ernment Printing Office employees is still im- 
pounded there. It could be paid in United 
States bonds. 

Now that Congress has finally reimbursed 
the Spanish-American War veterans for the 
expense they incurred getting home from 
the Philippines, possibly the Congress can 
correct another gross and rank injustice to 
these 1932 employees of the Government 
Printing Office and authorize the payment 
of the balance of this 1932 back-leave pay 
by passing House Joint Resolution 204. 


NO OTHER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES WERE SO 
PENALIZED IN 1932 


No other Federal employees were so un- 
fairly penalized by the 1932 Economy Act, 
as only the Government Printing Office em- 
ployees were required to build up 1 year’s 
leave-pay credit before any leave could be 
used at all. 

The Government owes the balance of this 
leave money to these 1932 employees of the 
Government Printing Office. When will Con- 
gress act to liquidate this obligation? 

If the House will pass House Joint Reso- 
lution 204, sponsored by Representative 
Frank E. SMALL, Republican, of Maryland, 
it will be cooperating to liquidate a legiti- 
mate obligation of the Government that re- 
sulted from faulty congressional legislation 
of 1932, which unfairly deprived 4,839 em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office of 
$489,336.90. No other Federal employees 
were so discriminated against. 

EVERYBODY SAYS THIS CLAIM SHOULD BE PAID, 
BUT NOBODY PAYS IT 

The Senate (twice), the House of Repre- 

sentatives (once), the Comptroller General, 


three Public Printers, and other Government 


officials familiar with this case, all are unani- 
mous in the opinion that these employees 
have a just claim against the Government, 
but it is still unpaid. 
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Top-level Government officials recently got 
their back leave. Why not the GPO? 

As a Member of Congress, what coopera- 
tion can we count on from you to help pass 
House Joint Resolution 204 and thus cor- 
rect this long-standing unfair discrimination 
and gross injustice to the 1932 employees of 
the Government Printing Office? 


Procedures in Handling Educational 
Benefits Under GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered Tuesday, May 5, 1953, at Den- 
ver, Colo., by F. B. Decker, Nebraska 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, before the National Association of 
State Approval Agencies. I think this is 
of particular interest to Members of the 
Senate, because it concerns and under- 
scores a dispute which has arisen between 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
and State educational officials over pro- 
cedures to be followed in the handling 
of educational benefits under the Ko- 
rean GI benefits bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I appreciate the opportunity to discuss be- 
fore the National Association of State Ap- 
proval Agencies the issue that has recently 
developed between the Central Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the various 
States, concerning the supervision by the 
Veterans’ Administration of institutions, es- 
tablishments, and courses of training in 
which veterans are enrolled under the pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. It 
would, perhaps, be appropriate to state that 
it will not be necessary to burden stenog- 
raphers or mechanical equipment with the 
task of recording what I shall say today. 
Knowing full well that what I say today 
“will be used against me,” I have brought 
with me sufficient copies for all who might 
desire copies of my address. 

Since the initial, startling realization that 
the Veterans’ Administration now actually 
proposes to supervise educational institu- 
tions and courses of training, I have done 
considerable research in the laws providing 
educational benefits for veterans of the 
Armed Forces. I have read, comprehensively, 
the directives covering the activities and 
reporting procedures of the Educational 
Benefits Representatives. I have read cor- 
respondence addressed to the Members of 
Congress from Nebraska, and to the Governor 
of the State of Nebraska, by officials of the 
Central Office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. However, the basic premise from which 
I initially attacked the new Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration supervisory procedure remains 
unaltered. It is my contention that— 

1. The educational provisions of Public 
Law 346, as amended, and Public Law 550, 
do not state, or even remotely imply a per- 
sonal inspection or supervision of any non- 
Federal educational institution, establish- 
ment or program. 

2. Both laws specifically prohibit “any 
supervision or control, whatsoever, over any 
State approving agency, State educational 
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or State apprenticeship agency, or any 
patira —— or training establish- 
ment.” And, may I add that the voluminous 
correspondence addressed to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the State of Nebraska, Senators 
and Congressmen from Nebraska, by Central 
Office officials have avoided like the plague 
this specific and protective safeguard written 
into both laws. 

The Veterans” Administration rebuttal to 
our objections just stated invariably pursues 
the same following pattern: 

1. Public Law 550 has imposed great re- 
sponsibilities upon the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We will agree with this. 

2. The Veterans’ Administration can prop- 
erly discharge those duties and responsibili- 
ties only on the basis of a personal super- 
vision and inspection of educational institu- 
tions, training establishments, and courses of 
instruction. We are in complete disagree- 
ment with this. The law does not so state, 
and the law does not so imply. 

3. And here I wish to quote from a letter 
addressed to the Honorable Dwicur GRIS- 
worp, Senator from Nebraska, by Mr. Sam 
H. Coile, Veterans’ Administration Central 
Office, under date of April 2, 1953: 

“The improper practices and abuses that 
grew up and the fraudulent acts perpetrated 
in connection with some schools which had 
been approved by State agencies and in which 
veterans had been enrolled have become fair- 
ly well known throughout this country. * * * 
Many people doubtless thought the Veterans’ 
Administration was responsible for the ap- 
proval which had been extended to these 
schools. Such was not the case. Each such 
school was approved for veterans training 
by a State approving agency. * * * The re- 
sult of these improper or fraudulent prac- 
tices was that large amounts of appropri- 
ated funds were expended by the Veterans’ 
Administration for courses of questionable 
worth and the entitlement of veterans was 
dissipated in the pursuit of courses having 
little if any lasting value.” 

And, upon holding the State approval 
agencies solely responsible for the improper 
practices, abuses, and fraudulent acts per- 
petrated by some schools, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration official named advances his so- 
lution, which is most graphically set forth 
by the first paragraph of his letter of De- 
cember 19, 1952, addressed to all Veterans’ 
Administration regional offices and centers: 

“Public Law 550, 82d Congress, requires the 
Administrator to take specific action such 
as to discontinue payments to veterans, to 
refuse to enroll veterans, and to disapprove 
courses of education and training for the en- 
roliment of veterans when he finds that the 
course of education and training fails to 
meet any of the requirements of title II, or 
that the establishment offering such courses 
has violated any provisions of that title or 
fails to meet any of its requirements. In or- 
der that the Veterans’ Administration may 
properly and effectively carry out these re- 
sponsibilities, systematic surveys will be con- 
ducted periodically at the schools and train- 
ing establishments enrolling veterans in 
courses of education and training for the 
purpose of assuring compliance with the pro- 
visions of the law.” 

First, we shall establish that the State ap- 
proving agencies were not solely or even pri- 
marily responsible for the irregularities, im- 
proper practices and fraudulent acts perpe- 
trated in some schools in which veterans 
were enrolled under the provisions of Pub- 
lie Law 346, as amended. In his letter of 
April 2, 1953, Mr. Coile should have pointed 
out that the States were not reimbursed for 
supervising on-the-job and apprentice train- 
ing until 1947, and that the States were not 
reimbursed for supervising educational in- 
stitutions until the passage of Public Law 
610, 8ist Congress, 1950. And, in most in- 
stances, such reimbursement has been most 
inadequate, and generally is provided only 
after months of haggling during which the 
State must operate without funds. Mr. Coile 


should have pointed out not only the fraud- 
ulent acts and irregularities that existed in 
veterans training, but the faet that most of 
those irregularities occurred during the 
years when the Veterans’ Administration 
utilized the services of thousands of train- 
ing officers at a cost. of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the supervision of the veteran 
trainee. It was not until March 10, 1950, 
that the Veterans’ Administration aban- 
doned its attempt to supervise veterans en- 
rolled under the provisions of Publie Law 
$46, as amended. On the date specified, the 
States had not yet heen paid a red cent for 
the supervision of educational institutions 
in which veterans were enrolled. Why did 
not the extensive and costly supervisor 
program, pursued by the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration over a period of nearly 6 years, dis- 
close some of the fraudulent acts and irregu- 
lar practices that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion now bemoans? Why were those irre- 
gulartties not then reported to the State ap- 
proving agencies, or to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs? By July 31. 1951, the vet- 
erans educational program under Public 
Law 346, 78th Congress, had cost $12,363,- 
899,474. Of that sum the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had expended. $343,215,795 for ad- 
ministrative costs—and the States had been 
paid $17,615,923 for the supervision of on- 
the-job training and proprietary profit 
schools. The Veterans’ Administration, with 
practically unlimited funds and personnel, 
and through the medium of personally su- 
pervising the trainee in the school and busi- 
ness. establishment, had an opportunity to 
demonstrate the proficiency of that agency 
in the area of education and training. And 
the result? “The improper practices and 
abuses that grew up and the fraudulent acts 
perpetrated” the Veterans’ Administration 
now decries, for which the State approving 
agencies are held solely responsible, and 
which the Veterans’ Administration is go- 
ing to preclude from Public Law 550, 82d 
Congress, by further Veterans’ Administra- 
tion supervision. 

Second, we shall establish that any su- 
pervision of educational institutions and 
training establishments exercised by educa- 
tional benefits representatives would be ut- 
terly futile and controversial. 

The Veterans’ Administration recently of- 
ficiated at a christening, The registration 
and research officer of yesterday has been re- 
christened an educational benefits represent- 
ative. The duties and responsibilities pre- 
viously performed by the registration officer 
in grade 9, have now been redelegated to an 
entitlement clerk in grade 4. In view of the 
inspection and supervisory duties in educa- 
tion and training now ascribed to the regis- 
tration officer, or shall we say educational 
benefits representative, his position shall be 
classified in grade 9. Here is a mystery in 
position classification that defies explana- 
tion, but anything can happen at a christen- 
ing. 

And by virtue of his rechristening, the edu- 
cational benefits representative has become 
an authority in every field of learning, and 
in all categories of training. He can evalu- 
ate advanced, professional training in the 
colleges and universities, as well as the ade- 
quacy of space and equipment in an estab- 
lishment where a machinist is being trained 
on the job. He is an authority in agricul- 
ture, since he is qualified ta compare the 
subject matter of classroom work to the type 
of farm. And we could further point up 
this utterly absurd situation for many more 
pages. 

The Nebraska department of public in- 
struction is the approving agency for insti- 
tutional training under Public Laws 346 and 
550. My staff in that specific area consists 
of one man and a secretary. It is that indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to inspect, approve, 
and to supervise all educational institutions 
in which veterans are enrolled, or are to be 
enrolled. But do not jump to the conclusion 
that he is the educational benefits represent- 
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ative type of superman. I do consider him 
well qualified. Not, however, on the basis of 
the 8 years he was employed as chief of 
training facilities in the Lincoln, Nebr., re- 
gional office, but because he possesses two de- 
grees in education and other qualifying ex- 
perience. In the organizational structure of 
the government of the State of Nebraska, my 
director of veterans’ education has access to 
the services of specialists and technicians in 
every field and branch of knowledge. He uti- 
lizes the knowledge and skills of those men 
and women in the discharge of his duties and 
responsibility. That is why we get the job 
done. That is why the States can move with 
confidence and assurance in the field of edu- 
eation and training. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is in no position to render that 
kind of service. And I do not hesitate to 
say that, in my opinion, the registration offi- 
eer of yesterday is probably the most poorly 
qualified and equipped employee of the 
vocational rehabilitation and education pro- 
gram that might have been selected from the 
four services of that activity. We will agree 
that most training officers had some back- 
ground of formal education and, in some 
instances, even teaching experience. In en- 
tirely too many instances the only qualifi- 
cations the educational benefits represent- 
ative possessed for appointment, or shall I 
say rechristening, were from 4 to 8 years 
experience as an entitlement clerk. 

Each communication received from the 
Central Office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion concludes with the same assurance, or 
threat, The Veterans’ Administration is de- 
termined to proceed.” It has been apparent 
from the beginning that a single individual 
in the central office is determined to “bull 
through” his plans to police education as 
administered by and in the States. He is 
determined to proceed at a cost of millions 
of dollars, when at best, the efforts of his 
educational benefits representatives could 
result only in a second-rate duplication of 
services already properly discharged by the 
States. However, we must not under any 
circumstance accuse the Veterans’ Admine- 
istration of duplicating the supervisory ac- 
tivities of the States. The educational bene- 
fits representative is not qualified, equipped, 
or circumstanced to duplicate the sound 
academic and supervisory activities of the 
State approving agencies. We are concerned 
that these rechristened entitlement clerks 
have in complete defiance of the law been 
granted absolute veto power over any action 
taken by our State approving agencies. And, 
we are educators. Education and training 
is our business. Mr. Coile is determined to 
proceed in the matter of building an empire 
for his boys in registration and research, 
irrespective of the cost to the veteran. I can 
establish without question that today, when 
educational benefits representatives are 
squandering money dabbling around in the 
supervision of our educational institutions 
and establishments, education and training 
officers whose responsibility it is to supervise 
the sick and disabled veteran enrolled in a 
program of voeational rehabilitation under 
the provisions of Public Law 16, are sitting 
idle, without funds to discharge their duties 
to the veteran of the armed services to whom 
we owe the most. Again and again I ask the 
questions, “How in the name of reason were 
other, more discer: Officials of the Vet- 
erans” Administration sold such a bill of 
goods?” “How can our Representatives in 
the Congress. of the United States ignore 
these facts?” I can definitely establish the 
fact that, some of the extremely limited 
funds made available to other services of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Di- 
vision on a regional office level have been ex- 
pended to provide transportation for educa- 
tional. benefits representatives. Yes, “we 
are determined to proceed,” irrespective of 
cost to taxpayer and veteran. And, I 
should add that what this maladministra- 
tion has done to personnel of the other three 
services of the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
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Education Division on.a regional office level 
whose services are essential, cannot be de- 
scribed. They know what the future has in 
store for them, 

Finally, may I emphasize that, if the Vet- 
erans’ Administration proposed to supervise 
our schools, establishments, and courses of 
training with a staff of 10,000 inspectors with 
doctors’ degrees, I would be equally, unequiv- 
ocally, and unalterably opposed to their 
encroachment upon the historic and tradi- 
tional rights of the State in the administra- 
tion of education by and in the State. Vet- 
erans’ education is no excuse for the super- 
vision and control of education by a Federal 
agency. The veteran of the Armed Forces 
is a civilian. He enrolls in privately owned 
and public institutions. The fact that the 
Federal Government is subsidizing in part 
the costs of his education or training does 
not justify supervision and control by the 
Federal Government of the trainee and the 
institution. We must hold the line in this 
issue. A more serious issue in education has 
never confronted us. The supervision of 
education in the State cannot be shared with 
the Federal Government. It cannot be pur- 
sued by the Federal Government and the 
State on a complementary basis. When the 
camel of supervision by Federal Government 
gets his head in the tent of education he 
will not be denied. This is true in the area 
of veterans’ education, and it poses a threat 
in every other area of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. - When the State no longer exercises its 
historic and traditional rights to administer 
and supervise the education of its youth, we 
will no longer be a democracy. 


Norway’s Contribution to NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Norway’s Effort Is Sincere, but 
Traditions Show Results,” written by 
Crosby S. Noyes, and published in the 
Washington Star of May 1, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 
Is NATO Wonrn Ir?—Norway’s Errort Is 

SINCERE, BUT TRADITIONS SHOW RESULTS— 

GREATEST MILITARY ASSET Is DETERMINATION 

Never Acain To BE CAUGHT DEFENSELESS 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Oslo. - Tou fly to Norway from Britain 
northeast for 7 dreary hours across the North 
Sea. Finally, just at sunset, you are over 
land again. It is not what might be called 
hospitable-looking country—brown, rugged 
coast line scarred by flords; mountains ris- 
ing steeply inland. The houses are a 
sprinkling of early lights—farms and fish- 
ing communities joined by the most doubt. 
ful roads. The towns are small and far 
apart. 

People, they say, are conditioned by the 
kind of country they live in. The way they 
think, their attitudes and reactions are 
shaped first by geography. It’s a popular 
theory these days, and Norway seems to be 
an excellent case in point. 

Almost immediately, you are impressed 
here by a sense of remoteness from Europe 
and from the turmoil of European politics. 
This country, where 3.3 million live in an 
area almost as big as California, is a differ- 


ent sort of country.. And the people, sur- 

rounded by these forests, mountains, and 

tundra, are a different sort of people. 
SPECIAL BRAND OF ISOLATIONISM 

Their remoteness from the Continent 
(they talk here about going over to Europe) 
has given the Norwegians a special brand of 
isolationism. It has kept them clear of 
European ‘politics and fostered stronger ties 
with Britain and the United States. But 
above all, observers here are impressed by 
the fact that it has given them self reliance 
and a sturdy independence of spirit that goes 
with a frontier environment. 

In the effort that Norway is making today 
as a member of the community of free na- 
tions, these characteristics come through 
clearly. 

This effort is the more remarkable when 
measured against the background of Nor- 
way's limited resources and the destruction 
of war. Between 1940 and 1945, it is esti- 
mated that Norway lost one-fifth of her total 
national wealth—far more than most Eu- 
ropean countries. By the end of the war, 
stocks had been reduced by one-half. Great 
areas in the north of the country had been 
laid waste by the retreating Nazis. Mining 
facilities. were wrecked; towns and even 
whole forests were burned. Norway’s mer- 
chant fleet, which had escaped capture and 
played a vital role in supplying Britain dur- 
ing the war, had been cut in half, To top it 
off, the Germans had financed their occupa- 
tion out of Norwegian funds, leaving behind 
them a debt of some $2.3 billion, 


THREE-PRONGED ATTACK 


Norway's economic recovery since 1945 has 
been the result of her own efforts, coopera- 
tion with other European countries and 
American aid, The attack followed three 
main lines: 

1. A policy of strict austerity launched by 
the postwar Labor Government, aimed at 
cutting down import requirements and sta- 
bilizing the economy. For European nations 
rationed their people more stringently. The 
last items—sugar and coffee—came off the 
ration list only last year. 

2. An ambitious program of government 
investment, with special emphasis on re- 
building the merchant fleet, restoring indi- 
vidual facilities and developing the country’s 
untapped mineral and power resources. 

8. Reduction of the occupation debt. 

American dollars, which started playing a 
part in Norwegian recovery after 1948 have 
been an important factor in the success of 
this program. 

Up to mid-1952, when the emphasis 
switched to defense requirements, Norway re- 
ceived more than $4.3 miilions in aid of all 
kinds. A large part of it went to pay for the 
long and varied list of things that Norway 
needs to import, leaving the Government free 
to concentrate on its investment program. 

Equipment also was provided for rebuild- 
ing the iron ore industry wrecked by the 
Germans. Local funds, built up under the 
counterpart system have gone largely to re- 
duce the occupation debt. Compared to 
what has been spent in many European 
countries, Norway's share of Marshall plan 
help has been a small one. But the Nor- 
wegians are the first to admit that the 
progress that has been made could not have 
been made without it. 


OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


The progress has been outstanding. The 
tonnage of the all-important shipping fleet 
has been more than doubled since the end 
of the war. It is now 27 percent bigger than 
in 1989—the third largest merchant fleet in 
the world, and the mainstay of Norway's 
economy, 

Industrial production is generally well 
above prewar levels and the country is 
considered to be in good shape in terms of 
exports and shipping earnings. The stand- 
ard of living is hard to compare with that of 
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other. European countries. The Norwegians. 
have simple taste and very little cash. But 
the record shows that wages have at least 
kept pace with rising prices, and that con- 
sumption today is above the prewar per 
capita level. 

There are still plenty of problems. A 
country where less than 4 percent of the 
land is tillable must still continue to im- 
port heavily to survive. Industrial devel- 
opment calls for more money than 3 mil- 
lion people can raise by their own efforts. 
The Norwegians are worried about compe- 
tition from our own growing merchant fleet, 
They are worried about Government efforts 
to subsidize our fleet through shipping reg- 
ulation written into foreign aid bills. Above 
all, they are worried about the possibility of 
even a mild business depression in the 
United States, which would leave them 
stranded high and dry. 


: HER STRONGEST ASSET 

Still, Norway’s recovery has been great 
enough to provide a firm base to her post- 
1950 military buildup. And Norwegians are 
determined that never again will their coun- 
try be caught flatfooted and defenseless by 
an aggressor. 

This determination is rated as the strong- 
est military asset that Norway has to draw 
on. It has provided the foundation on 
which the defense of NATO's northern flank 
would rest in case of war. y 

Today, Norway is spending about 30 per- 
cent of her national budget, and about 4 
percent of her national income, on her 
armed forces. She maintains active forces 
of about 24,000, building toward a mobili- 
zation goal of 4 divisions supported by a 
home guard of 100,000. The navy is small, 
concentrating on coastwise defense and 
running to destroyers. The air force goal 
is between 200 to 300 tactical aircraft. 

This modest force is limited quantita- 
tively by the size of the population and 
the strentgth of the Norwegian economy. 
(It is assumed that most of the necessary 
equipment ultimately will be supplied by 
the United States.) The planned size of 
Norway's military contingent, moreover, has 
little relation to the military mission that 
will be assigned to it in case of war. The 
Norwegians would be expected to give a 
good account of themselves, and to hold a 
short while against determined attack. But 
there is no disguising the fact that help 
would be needed promptly to hold the 
northern flank in case of trouble. 


LIMITED BY OTHER FACTORS 

Norway’s military effort also is limited by 
a number of other factors, some of which can 
be corrected in time. There is, to begin 
with, an almost complete lack of military 
tradition and military experience in this 
country. Norway's heroes are poets and 
statesmen, with scarcely a soldier to be found 
in the lot. As a profession, soldiering has 
been rated low on the social scale, reserved 
for people who have no talents for anything 
else. 

Norway’s wartime experience was not much 
help. What small part of her army escaped 
to Britain after the German invasion was 
absorbed into the international British army. 
Some Norwegians saw a good deal of fighting. 
But few gained appreciable experience in 
command or staff problems. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
still exists here a certain basic lack of un- 
derstanding of the problems of modern 
warfare. Norwegians have what might be 
called a “minuteman concept” of resistance 
to attack. The idea of snatching down the 
rifle and rushing off to stop the enemy has 
an appealing quaintness, its effectiveness, 
however, is doubtful. 

There are, finally, certain political limi- 
tations to Norway's contribution—the most 
pressing being her unwillingness to allow 
allied airmen to occupy Norwegian air bases. 
Norway made an agreement with Russia, 
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when she joined NATO, that foreign troops 
would be kept out except im case of an im- 
minent threat of war. But even if there 
were no such agreement, the presence of 
foreign troops, no matter how friendly, 
would represent return of the “occupation” 
to a good many Norwegians. And there is 
real concern about possible impact of Ameri- 
can installations on the economic and social 
Iife of the country. So far, these political 
considerations rather than the military reali- 
ties have decided the matter. 

The Norwegians are famous for their good- 
natured stubborness, once they have made 
up their minds on anything, “If you try to 
push them, these people don’t get sore,” an 
official explained. “They just sit there and 
smile, and you can’t budge them with dyna- 
mite.” 

SPAIN—A DELICATE ISSUE 


NATO could stub its toe on Norwegian in- 
dependence in another field too. The ques- 
tion of admitting Spain to the NATO com- 
munity. 

It may seem surprising that a country so 
remote from Spain could work up much 
steam over this issue. But the fact is that 
no nation in Europe reacts more strongly to 
any suggestion that Spain should be invited 
to join up. 

The explanation lies primarily in Nor- 
Way’s own conception of what NATO is. 
Basically, the Norwegians abandoned their 
‘traditional pacificism and neutrality and 
went into NATO for two reasons: 

One was the hope of security and the real- 
ization that neither Norway nor any combi- 
nation of Scandinavian states could defend 
itself against aggression by a great. power. 
The other was a feeling of political and cul- 
tural kinship with the nations that banded 
themselves. together in the original North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Today, the Norwegians, like everybody else, 
are willing to defer to the need for security. 
But, perhaps more than any other member 
nation, Norway emphasizes the second aspect 
of the alliance. 

The argument is that, without the larger 
community of interest, the military coalition 
cannot and will not survive. The Norwegian 
has stoutly resisted an idea that seems to 
be taking over the whole NATO structure: 
The tendency to transform it purely and 
simply into a defensive military coalition of 
states, with no more common interest than 
a general awareness of the threat of Soviet 
aggression. 


CONCEPT IS CONSTANT 


The Norwegian argues that an enduring 
international structure cannot depend on 
fluctuating estimates of the danger con~ 
fronting it at any given time. For this 
reason, he looks om the military side of 
NATO as an important, but unfortunate, 
necessity. He looks on the NATO Council 
and the hope that it holds for continuing 

time cooperation as the more signifi- 
cant contribution to the original North At- 
lantic idea. 

Norway took it hard when Greece, Turkey, 
and Italy were let into the North Atlantic 
club. The liberal-thinking democratic Nor- 
wegian refuses even to discuss the political 
consequences in this country if Spain were 
admitted as a partner. To him it is incon- 
ceivable that the North Atlantic Community 
should stray so far from the original con- 
eept of a union of friendly democratic 
powers. 

Despite such problems, however, most ob- 
servers here seem enthusiastic about the 
Norwegians. The total effect is one of a 
country which makes up in spiritual 
strength much of what it lacks in economic 
and military potential. Resilience and 
toughness. of mind may be inconvenient 
at times, but they are assets that are needed 
in Europe today. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a letter from Mr. Paul A. Redmond, 
president of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, on the subject of the 
Bricker amendment. This is important 
legislation and it should be approved by 
this Congress before it adjourns in the 
present session. 


Tue Bricker AMENDMENT 


In its declaration of policy the council 
takes the position that an amendment. to 
the Constitution, providing that all treaties 
shall be subordinate to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and of the respec- 
tive States, is mandatory if the rights of the 
individuals and the States, as set forth in 
the Constitution, are to be properly pro- 
tected. 

This position is based upon the fact that 
article 6 of the Constitution places: treaties 
on a parity with the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land; and certain treaties 
have been presented to the Senate for rat- 
ification which would abridge or destroy the 
freedoms of religion, speech, press, and as- 
sembly set forth in the first amendr-ent. 

Just a year ago Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
now the Secretary of State, told a group of 
American lawyers at Louisville, Ky.: 

“Treaties, for example, can take powers 
away from the Congress and give them to 
the President; they can take powers from 
the States and give them to the Federal 
Government or to some international body, 
and they can cut across the rights given the 
people by their constitutional Bill of Rights.“ 

In order to protect the rights of the Ameri- 
can people Senator JOHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
joined by 63 other Senators, introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 to submit an 
amendment to prohibit the making of a 
treaty abridging any right set forth in the 
Constitution. The American Bar Associa- 
tion has presented, through Senator ARTHUR 
V. WATKINS, Republican, Utah, a resolution 
of the same general effect. A Senate judi- 
ciary subcommittee is holding hearings on 
these proposals. 

Now we are told that the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States have appeared before the committee 
in opposition to the proposed amendment; 
that Secretary Dulles said the resolution 
“could be dangerous to our peace and se- 
curity” by impairing the President’s power 
to act in international crises. To strengthen 
his position the Secretary assured the Sena- 
tors that the administration has reversed 
the recent “trend toward trying to use the 
treatymaking powers to effect internal social 
changes” and that the administration did 
not intend to sign the proposed UN Cove- 
nants on Human Rights and Political Rights 
for Women. The Attorney General took the 
position that such an amendment would 
“jeopardize the government’s proper treaty- 
making powers.“ 

These gentlemen beg the question. The 
fact that the present administration has 
changed its attitude with reference to using 
the treatymaking power to effect internal 
soclal changes is no protection whatever: or, 
at the most, temporary. The present admin- 
istration will not be in office forever and no 
one can forecast what future administra- 
tions may do. The Attorney General says 
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that a limitation such as that proposed by 
Senator Bricker would prevent the exercise 
of “proper treatymaking powers. The Amer- 
ican people have already seen too much of 
this so-called “proper treatymaking.” In fact 
the present administration has advocated 
the repudiation of some of these treaties. 
This would be a worthwhile objective, but 
instead we are now told that an amendment 
to protect our constitutional rights would 
prevent “proper treatymaking.” 

T recently sent a telegram to Hon. WILLIAM. 
Lancer, chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, urging 
adoption of the proposed amendment sub- 
mitted by Senator Bricker and others. This 
was in conformity with the position the 
Council has consistently maintained on this 
proposition. The Bricker resolution should 
be adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paur A. REDMOND, 
President. 


Hon. John Phillips Does Not State Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Jonn. PHILLIPS, chairman of the 
Appropriations subcommittee handling 
the Veterans’ Administration appropria- 
tions, has strayed so far from fact in his 
recent series of statements pertaining to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
program that I feel compelled to clarify 
certain of his erroneous statements and 
implications. 

As a result of a $40 million cut in the 
Veterans’ Administration 1953 budget, 
the Veterans” Administration was re- 
quired to deactivate 2,300 beds. These 
beds were vacant at the time the second 
supplemental appropriation bill was be- 
fore Mr. PHILLIPS subcommittee. On 
April 21, 1953, Mr. PHILLIPS made the 
following statement. with reference to a 
$10 million amendment which I offered 
on the floor: 

The subcommittee pointed out that no 


such sum had been requested by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 


This statement is in error. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration originally made a 
request for $17 million for the medical 
program for the second supplemental 
appropriation. They were required by 
the Bureau of the Budget to revise this 
figure and’ it was revised downward to 
$15 million and resubmitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
Budget cut the item from $15 million to 
$5 million, which is the figure approved 
by Mr. PHILLIPS’ subcommittee. 

Mr. Pointers made the following state- 
ment with reference to the $10-million 
request: “That it was not discussed be- 
fore the subcommittee.” 

I can only say to Mr. Parties that if 
the Veterans’ Administration’s request 
for funds was not thoroughly discussed 
before the subcommittee that the fault 
lies with the chairman for not schedul- 
ing a full and adequate discussion and 
allowing the Veterans’ Administration to 
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justify their request to the Bureau of 
the Budget. If Mr. PHILLIPS’ subcom- 
mittee considers only those amounts 
which are recommended by the Bureau 
ef the Budget and does not allow or 
permit the agency in question to justify 
and defend any requests which they 
made to the Bureau of the Budget, which 
may have been subsequently removed or 
denied by the Bureau of the Budget, then 
Mr. PHILLIPS is falling somewhat short of 
his obligation to fully consider the needs 
of the agencies which appear before the 
subcommittee. 

With reference to my $10-million 
amendment, Mr. PHILLIPS said that it 
was an unconsidered figure and that 
there were no figures to show how the 
Veterans’ Administration could use $10 
million, and that they had not asked for 
that much. The fact of the matter is 
that this matter was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
in a review of the veterans’ medical pro- 
gram a few days prior to Mr. PHILLIPS’ 
statement. If the VA request for $10 
million denied by the Bureau of the 
Budget was an “unconsidered figure,” 
then Mr. PHILLIPS must restrict his state- 
ment to his own subcommittee, and not 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, which 
also has an interest in these matters. 

On April 21, 1953, Mr. PHILLIPS made 
the following statement with reference 
to the $10,000,000 amendment which I 
offered to the second supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical program: “that it was not 
being offered as we believe was intended 
to the hospital item directly, but to this 
entire field of Veterans’ Administration 
functions.” There is no legitimate point 
to this argument. The $10,000,000 
amendment which I proposed would 
have fallen into an identical category 
with the $5,000,000 which the subcom- 
mittee approved, namely, under code 
9000, which is general administrative 
and medical. It would have been pos- 
sible for the Veterans’ Administration 
to spend the $10,000,000 which it re- 
quested and which was the amount pro- 
posed in my amendment for the same 
‘type of services they are obtaining with 
the $5,000,000 voted by the committee. 

The $10,000,000 amendment failed by 
four votes and Mr. PHILLIPS, on April 
21, 1953, has advanced an argument 
which in his opinion is “a complete en- 
dorsement and vindication on the ‘no’ 
vote on the amendment.” Mr. PHILLIPS 
has stated that on June 30 there will be 
approximately $13,000,000 available to 
Veterans’ Administration in unexpended 
funds. As best I have been able to de- 
termine, the figure of $13,000,000 is in- 
correct. I can find no one in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or the Bureau of 
the Budget who can account for Mr. 
PHILLIPS’ figure of $13,000,000. It has 
been estimated that there may be as 
much as $2,000,000 remaining in the 
funds alloted for general administration 
and about $6,000,000 remaining in the 
funds allocated to the medical program. 
Of course, it is impossible for anyone to 
say exactly how much money may be re- 
turned on June 30 and it is probable that 
if the Veterans’ Administration takes 
care of even a small portion of the dental 
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cases now authorized that practically no 
funds will be returned. In any event, 
Mr. PHILLIPS is well aware that prac- 
tically every Federal agency returns a 
small unexpended balance each year and 
that it is absolutely impossible for any 
agency spending in excess of $650,000,000 
on a program such as the medical pro- 
gram, where expenditures are broken 
down among 250 separate stations and 
commitments are made in advance for 
thousands of items, to utilize every dol- 
lar of a large appropriation. The fig- 
ures which I have obtained from the 
Veterans’ Administration indicate that 
despite certain artificial limitations 
which have been placed on recruitment 
of new personnel, that their unexpended 
balance will be less than 1 percent of the 
amount appropriated. I think that they 
should be commended rather than crit- 
icized for such efficient fiscal manage- 
ment. 

Mr, PHILLIPS has made the ridiculous 
suggestion that had the House approved 
my $10 million amendment that the 
$10 million provided in the amendment, 
plus the unexpendei balance in the 
Veterans’ Administration, would total 
$23 million which would be unused by 
the Veterans’ Administration on June 
30. The Veterans’ Administration has 
2,300 vacant beds in its established hos- 
pitals. The $10 million would have been 
used to reactivate as many of these beds 
as possible and to restore the medical 
supply inventory to its proper level and 
give some relief to the dental cases now 
approved on the waiting list. There is 
no question that had the $10 million 
been approved, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would have returned some un- 
expended funds, since it is obvious that 
regardless of the amount appropriated 
to an agency as large as the Veterans’ 
Administration that a small unexpended 
balance will exist at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS has had a great deal to 
say on the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program during the last few 
weeks, but as yet he has offered no 
answers and has proposed no solutions. 
However, I must say that he has done 
considerable to confuse an already com- 
plicated problem facing the Congress, 
If Mr. PHILLIPS is laying the groundwork 
for heavy budgetary cuts in the Veterans’ 
Administration medical program and ex- 
pects to legislate policy in this field by 
appropriation, then he can expect my 
continuing opposition. If, on the other 
hand, he expects to offer a constructive 
plan for hospitalizing the Nation’s needy 
veterans, then I am sure that his pro- 
posals will.be welcomed by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. The issue, simply 
stated, is this. Do we intend to appro- 
priate adequate funds to operate exist- 
ing hospital facilities and complete those 
under construction or do we intend to 
engage in false economy and close wards, 
beds and even whole hospitals when at 
the same time we have thousands of des- 
titute tubercular, neuropsychiatric and 
long-term chronic veterans who, if not 
taken care of by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, will become charity cases or 
wards of the State. Mr. PHILLIPS will 
do well to address himself to this prob- 
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lem rather than making misleading 
statements in an attempt to justify his 
negative votes, 


Power of the Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
editorials from the Rochester Times- 
Union and Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle endorsing a proposal to give 
the President power to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills. I can think 
of no step which this Congress could take 
more clearly designed to achieve econ- 
omy in Government than to enact legis- 
lation conferring this power on the 
President. 

The preponderance of legal opinion 
seems to be that it is necessary to pro- 
ceed by constitutional amendment, 
Since that will require ratification by 
the requisite number of States, the need 
for early action is all the more apparent, 

The President has voiced his sincere 
desire to cut down the cost of Govern- 
ment. He has backed that up by send- 
ing to Congress estimates from various 
Government departments substantially 
less than the budgetary requests sub- 
mitted by the previous administration. 
To show our good faith and to cooperate 
with him to restore financial stability, 
the Congress could make a valuable con- 
tribution by paving the way for him to 
reject spending suggestions which we 
may improvidently or unwisely make. 
[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union] 

POWER OF THE PURSE 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING will 
argue this week for his constitutional amend- 
ment which would permit the President to 
veto individual items in an appropriation bill 
without having to veto the whole bill. 

This amendment is interesting in itself. 
It is also interesting in that it shows how 
the last 20 years have completely reversed 
historic ideas about control of public moneys. 

Time was when the legislative authority 
maintained its supremacy over the Execu- 
tive by withholding funds for the Executive's 
schemes. This was the well-known power of 
the purse. 

But Keatine’s amendment, in effect, asks 
the Executive to save the legislative arm 
from the consequences of its own follies, 
This is a reversal, indeed. 

KEATING argues that item vetoes would 
end the practice of logrolling, by which a 
Congressman votes for another's spending 
schemes in exchange for support for his own. 
This would probably be the result as between 
Congressmen. 

But there is also logrolling between the 
White House and Congress. With the power 
of item veto, the President would still have 
to take care not to veto the pet projects 
of the most influential Members of Con- 
gress, for he needs their support on his own 
programs. 

Whether this kind of logrolling is more or 
less costly to the taxpayer than congres- 
sional logrolling is uncertain. But since 
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Congress has learned the political advan- 
tages of free spending, the older curb on 
excessive government through the power of 
the purse has vanished. 

KEATING’s amendment might be a way to 
restore the balance. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle] 


Lumps ror LOGROLLERS 


Congressman KEATING has proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment which might easily 
do more to halt inflation and bring tax cuts 
than many suggested nostrums. 

He would give the President power to veto 
individual items in appropriation bills. 
Congress has balked in the past at giving a 
President such power, for this could, and no 
doubt often would, end the jolly and expen- 
Sive old political game of logrolling. 

Logrolling is the sport in which Congress- 
man A (or Senator A) votes for Federal 
projects in Congressman B's district, if Con- 
gressman B will promise to support similar 
projects for Congressman A’s bailiwick. The 
net result is that his constituents think that 
Congressman A (and/or B) is a top-drawer 
genius for wrangling a new dam or armory or 
canal or whatnot for the sole benefit of their 
area, and taxpayers everywhere get soaked 
for it. 

It is the great. American paradox that we 
scream for economy on the one hand, and 
on the other applaud our own legislators for 
snaring a special and costly local privilege. 
There seems to be little comprehension that 
logrolling, multiplied a few dozen times, 
runs into the millions and billions of dollars, 
and everyone helps pay for the other’s log. 
The bite is worse than the bark. 

This was put to the people in Rochester 
only a week ago by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., pres- 
ident of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

“People have got to realize,” he said, “that 
they can't demand local Federal projects 
and still see a cut in the Federal 
budget * * * the Federal Government can 
only give back to us what it already has 
taken away from us * * * the people have 
got to get away from the idea that there is 
an unlimited amount of money for Federal 
spending.” 

Congressman KEATING will go before the 
House Judiciary Committee this week to see 
how far he can get with his proposal. 

The reaction of his colleagues should be 
most interesting. If they do not think 
deeply enough, they will block the idea for 
purely political reasons—they might not be 
able to show enough results to the home 
folks to get reelected. 

But if they go into the assured implica- 
tions of the proposal thoroughly enough, 
they will shove it along with a whoop of 
joy, for they will all be affected equally. 

They will be off the hook. They can go 
on rolling logs for the home folks, thus show- 
ing the people that they tried hard, yet have 
the comforting knowledge that the President 
will veto the unnecessary ones and effect 
the economies that were pledged by the 
party. 


New York City Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 


Board of Estimate of the City of New 
York, on April 23, 1953: 


Whereas the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives has recom- 
mended, and the House of Representatives 
has approved, substantial reduction in Fed- 
eral subsidized funds allocated for low-in- 
come housing; and 

Whereas this contemplated curtailment of 
Federal funds will cause the abandonment 
of 19 low-cost housing projects in the city 
of New York; and 

Whereas the reduction of Federal funds 
will prevent the construction of as many as 
24,000 low-rent apartments in the city of 
New York; and 

Whereas such curtailment of Federal funds 
will curtail the efforts of the city of New 
York to provide sanitary, decent, and livable 
homes for veterans, their families, and non- 
veterans alike; and 

Whereas the proposed curtailment or re- 
duction of Federal funds for low-income 
families is a grave threat to the morale of 
those seeking livable homes within their 
abilit, to pay; and 

Whereas there is presently about 200,000 
applications filed with the New York City 
Housing Authority in 1952, and about 60,000 
applications to date in 1953, for apartments 
in the low-income category by veterans and 
nonveterans; and 

Whereas the curtailment or elimination 
of Federal funds for subsidized low-income 
housing for veterans and nonveterans not 
alone will impair the morale of their fami- 
lies but will make them amenable to the 
subversive ideologies of foreign propaganda; 
and 

Whereas it is the obligation and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to aid 
in the present emergency to provide decent 
and sanitary housing for veterans who have 
fought to keep this Nation free and main- 
tain our freedom: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Estimate of 
the City of New York opposes and deplores 
any curtailment or reduction of Federal 
funds for the construction of low-income 
housing in the city of New York; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each of the United States 
Senators of the State of New York and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the city of New York. 


Peace Is Dynamic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an article 
written by me entitled “Peace Is Dy- 
namic,” which appeared in the Inter- 
collegian, a magazine published by the 
national student council of the YMCA 
and the YWCA, printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prace Is DYNAMIC 
(By Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 

Too often we think of peace as the happy 

result of settling the world’s problems. Ac- 
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tually, peace is not the result but the oppor- 
tunity and the process of settling those prob- 
Iems in a harmonious and constructive way. 
As such, peace will stem from our own think- 
ing and activities. 

Everyone needs to reexamine his own view- 
points and attitudes. Are we, as individuals, 
playing constructive roles in solving the 
problems which exist in our own communi- 
ties? Are we alive to the needs of other 
peoples? Have we a real sympathy for their 
aspirations? Or are we sitting back, just 
waiting to see what is going to happen next 
in the power politics of our struggle with 
communism? Are we, as individuals, exem- 
plifying the creativity of our democratic way 
of life, or do we merely talk about it or even 
cynically doubt that it exists? 


THE THREAT OF COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


Let us be clear about one thing: the world 
today faces a grave and serious challenge. 
That challenge, that threat, is not so much 
a matter of Soviet arms and aggression as 
of a new and appealing ideology. Those of 
us who know the truth about the false prom- 
ises of communism cannot fight it unless 
we open our minds to see what those prom- 
ises look like to the unnumbered millions of 
people who have known only poverty, pesti- 
lence, and persecution—crimes against the 
dignity of man for which we of the Western 
World have all too often been responsible. 
We must leaven our just pride in our 
achievements with an honest humility for 
our mistakes. We can never outpromise 
communism but we can always outdo it. 
Let us therefore place reliance in our ac- 
tions rather than dependence on our words. 


IF WE WANT PEACE 


If we want peace we should rise in right- 
eous anger against the causes of war and 
against the degradation of human dignity 
in any form. We must begin to live by our 
ideals so completely and wholeheartedly that 
we cannot fail to impart them to others. 

I have faith and confidence in the future 
because I see its possibilities so clearly. In 
the next few decades human want and mis- 
ery can literally be wiped out if only we 
set ourselves to the task. Atomic energy has 
vast and as yet unknown potentials. Ameri- 
can industry is producing more than it has 
ever produced before and is constantly ex- 
panding. Our people are earning more, buy- 
ing more, saving more, and giving more than 
ever before. 

WELCOME THE RISE OF OPPRESSED PEOPLE 


Throughout the world there is a tremene 
dous awakening of oppressed peoples. Lit- 
erally hundreds of millions of people are 
realizing for the first time that there is 
more to life than mere existence. They have 
a new vision and a new hope. This is what 
is back of the explosive demands for political 
and economic independence and the imagi- 
native schemes of development which many 
newly independent peoples have launched. 

A revolutionary spirit is surging over Africa 

recognize 


‘and Asia. If Americans can fully 


this fact we may look forward to a new kin- 
ship of understanding with these peoples. 


But we will have to prove that we merit their 


trust and friendship. We cannot do this by 
timidity, half-measures, or querulous ques- 
tioning of their responsibility, stability, or 
ability for self-government. Instead, we 
must wholeheartedly welcome their emer- 
gence on the world scene both as powers in 
their own right and as harbingers of the free- 
dom and prosperity we all desire. A com- 
mon aspiration for a better world should be 
the bond which unites us to all peoples. We 
have already expressed it in many ways: by 
our participation in the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies; in our technical as- 
sistance and international exchange pro- 
grams, and in our military and economic aid 
to other free nations. To those who wish to 
work for peace, I say: Support these pro- 
grams and their objectives. Study them, 
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understand them, and urge an even greater 
emphasis on them in our national policy. 
Combat the negativism of despair and talk 
of war with the fruits of this positive pro- 
gram. 
STRENGHTEN DEMOCRACY AT HOME 

First, however, we should have a deep con- 
cern for our own country. Let us see that 
we express our heritage of freedom in ever- 
growing concern with political, social, and 
economic justice at home as well as abroad. 
Only by our deeds can we prove that God- 
fearing democracy is superior to atheistic 
communism. Youth has much to contribute 
in building a peaceful world: drive, vigor, 
and idealism. Channel these gifts wisely 
and use them well. 


Joseph Raleigh Bryson 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. JOSEPH RALEIGH Bryson, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of South Carolina. 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, the sorrow 
we experience in the passing of our 
friends is a sorrow from which the heart 
fails to find real surcease. It is a sor- 
row measured exactly by our love for 
them, and when we learned on the even- 
ing of March 10, 1953, that the great 
Master of the universe had called our 
brilliant, kindhearted, generous, dis- 
tinguished, and beloved colleague, JOSEPH 
RALEIGH BRYSON, from his unselfish labor 
among us to his eternal home in that 
country— 

From whose bourne 
No traveler e’er returns. 


We were so convulsed in an over- 
whelming grief that time, though a great 
healer, refuses to palliate. 

Every Member was sorely grieved to 

learn of the passing of Joz Bryson, as we 
all loved him, as did everyone who knew 
him. 
He descended from that sterling and 
yeoman stock who settled as pioneers in 
the southern Appalachians. He acquired 
under the family rooftree those stern 
qualities of character that have distin- 
guished these people as churchmen, pa- 
triots, and citizens. He was a true no- 
bleman, noble in thought, in purpose, 
and action, and appreciated that quality 
in others as few men can do. His con- 
ception of nobility has been exactly ex- 
pressed by these words: 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

‘Tis only noble to be good, 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 


It was my privilege to know Jor 
Bryson intimately from the day I was 
sworn in as a Member of this body on 
August 1, 1939. He came immediately 
to me, gave me information and guidance 
so helpful to a new Member, and seemed 
to derive a real pleasure from every serv- 
ice rendered. As I was drawn closer to 
him by friendship’s ties, I discovered that 
all his genuine joy came from service he 
rendered his country, his State, and 


those about him. We served together 
on the Judiciary Committee and he loved 
the work and gave the most careful 
thought and consideration to every 
measure coming before the committee. 
He studied every measure before the 
House, and no Member voted more intel- 
ligently and conscientiously. 

He was one of the most determined 
men I have ever known and possessed 
the greatest courage of his convictions. 
In youth he determined to obtain an edu- 
cation and the fact that he had to begin 
earning his livelihood in early youth did 
not deter him from obtaining a well- 
rounded education in the public schools, 
Furman University, and the University 
of South Carolina, and finally gained for 
him the recognition of a conferred hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. He en- 
joyed the struggle for the satisfaction 
of the accomplishment. 

He was a militant, as well as a devout 
Christian. In his youth and young 
manhood, he observed the devastating 
effect of alcoholic liquor upon the youth 
of our land and all his life he fought for 
every movement to control the manu- 
facture and sale of this product. 

He was a tireless worker, putting every 
ounce of his energy and will into the task 
before him. Just as he gave his efforts 
earlier to obtain his education, he made 
the same determined effort as a public 
servant to render to the best of his abil- 
ity all that could be expected of the 
greatest. A disabled veteran of the First 
World War, he was keenly interested in 
veterans legislation, giving the impartial 
and sane viewpoint of the veteran as 
well as the legislator, striving always for 
what was best and reasonable. 

To his widow and five children, of 
whom he was so justly proud, he has left 
a heritage of lofty character and high 
idealism that will always guide and com- 
fort them through every shadow. 

In the passing of Jor Bryson, the 
Fourth District, the State of South Caro- 
lina, and the country has sustained a 
great loss. He died in the service of his 
country, while giving his time and 
talents to their fullest capacity. Jor 
Bryson was one of the 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog. 
In public duty, and in private thinking. 


And one of those— 


Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions, and a will; 
Men who have honor, who will not lie. 


Mr. Benson’s Record for His First 100 
Days as Secretary of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, a very ex- 
cellent article entitled “Benson Ends 
100-Day Gantlet.“ The article was 
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written by Frank Hewlett, Washington 
correspondent of the Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


Benson ENS 100-Day GANTLET 
(By Frank Hewlett) 


WASHINGTON, May 2.—Ezra Taft Benson can 
well be proud of his record for his 100 days 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 

The former southeastern Idaho farm boy 
would be the last person to admit it, how- 
ever. 

Instead, the mild-mannered Mr. Benson 
gives any credit for improving the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the lot of the farmer 
to his hard-working staff and the coopera- 
tion of the farmers of the country them- 
selves. 

HE'S THE 15TH 


But whether he agrees or not, Mr. Benson 
has gone a long way since that rainy night 
of January 21, when he took his oath of office 
at a White House ceremony and became the 
Nation's 15th Secretary of Agriculture. 

After a slow start, his popularity today is 
at anew high. He is the most talked of and 
widely publicized member of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's Cabinet. His picture 
has been on the cover of such magazines as 
Time and U. S. News & World Report. Satur- 
day Evening Post had a major article about 
him and countless favorable newspaper arti- 
cles and radio and television programs have 
been devoted to Mr. Benson. 


THE HOTTEST SEAT 


Present consensus among Washington's 
generally hard-boiled press corps is that Mr. 
Benson is doing a good job of holding down 
one of the hottest seats of the Eisenhower 
administration, The men who not long ago 
were predicting that he would be the first 
Cabinet casualty now have changed their 
minds for several reasons. 

They feel he has caught the public’s fancy 
by his homey and down-to-earth approach 
to the Nation’s farm problems. They like 
the way he isn’t afraid to make mistakes 
and above all to assume the blame for such 
mistakes, something which has been rare in 
the past 20 years of Democratic rule. 


NO STAFF TROUBLES 


They also note that Mr. Benson has had 
none of the staff troubles which have marked 
the administrations of Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks and Interior Secretary Doug- 
las McKay. Then, too, his Department has 
not been afflicted with the bad publicity such 
as has plagued the Defense Department over 
the reluctance of key officials to dispose of 
their stock in corporations which deal with 
the Federal Government. 

I went to see Mr. Benson about his accom- 
plishments during his first 100 days but the 
first thing he talked about when I entered 
his big office was his hard-working staff. 

“I am fortunate to have a most unusual 
staff of fine men,” said the Secretary. “Al- 
most everyone of them came to Washington 
at a financial sacrifice and I don’t think 
any of them have any political ambitions. 
A sincere desire to help their country and a 
personal loyalty to me is the only reason 
they are staying here,” 


PROMISING RESULTS 


Asked about his accomplishments, the 
Secretary pointed first to his wide usage of 
advisory committees and the promising re- 
sults of these consultations. 

He recalled that even before taking office 
he had a national advisory committee at 
work on overall farm policy. Since then 
a week hasn't gone by without a meeting 
here with the Secretary of farm-commodity 
committees representing a cross section of 
such phases of agriculture as dairying, cot- 
ton, and poultry. 
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Mr. Benson firmly believes that his empha- 
sis on advisory bodies has given the admin- 
istration an important grass-roots touch and 
has resulted in the farmer feeling that he is 
now more a part of the Nation’s farm pro- 
gram than in the past. 

SAVING TO TAXPAYERS 

Next on Mr. Benson’s list of accomplish- 
ments was the streamlining of the sprawling 
Agricultural Department which he points out 
not only resulted in a more efficient operation 
but also a saving to the taxpayer. 

“I felt all along,” said Mr. Benson, “that 
this job could be done with fewer dollars 
and people and now I am certain of it. Al- 
ready we have been able to cut our budget 
by 10 percent without impairing efficiency.” 

He noted the emphasis he has placed on 
the acute need for a workable solution of 
the problem created through increasing im- 
ports of foreign agricultural products. He 
has appealed for a stronger role by the 
United States Tariff Commission in com- 
bating this danger and the need for cut- 
ting existing redtape so relief can be forth- 
coming more promptly. He has warned re- 
peatedly that without such a program the 
United States is going to be flooded with 
foreign farm products. 

Mr. Benson went directly to the White 
House on this issue and the first fruit of his 
labor is that FTC hearings have been set 
for Monday on the importation of dairy 
products. 

Another accomplishment of which he is 
justly proud is gradual improvement of rela- 
tions with the Congress. Early this year 
some Members of the Senate and House, in- 
cluding Republicans, blamed him for the de- 
cline in farm prices. But of late, how- 
ever, that criticism has all but disappeared. 

One reason is that the Secretary has taken 
the time to call on his critics and explain 
just what he was trying todo. Another was 
his emphasis in speeches that Congress was 
the policy-making body for agriculture and 
his job was merely to execute the policy 
which it established. 

Then, too, he helped dispel fears of law- 
makers from the Farm Belt with such ut- 
terances in his speeches as the following: 

“We do not propose to scrap our present 
system of supports until we have something 
better. Our experiences and our studies 
have convinced us that there must be some- 
thing better. 

“I found that basically the farmers didn’t 
want to be dependent on Government hand- 
outs. They wanted to produce for the mar- 
ket and not for bounties. 

“The kind of program he (the farmer) 
wants is one that can be built from the 
grassroots by the farmers themselves. 

“I come before you with a sense of humili- 
ty. But I come in the sure conviction that 
American agriculture needs your help—and 
that your help will be forthcoming.” 

“Mr. Secretary” didn't elaborate on it in 
our interview, but another major accom- 
plishment of his administration was to get 
price controls and compulsory Government 
grading removed for meat. 

“I hope I never have to put as much pres- 
sure on the White House as I did in trying 
to get beef price controls off,” said Mr. Ben- 
son in a recent National Press Club speech. 

The results of his efforts are well known. 
Beef prices stabilized almost overnight and 
meat consumption now is running 50 percent 
ahead of last year. Many a housewife to- 
day credits Mr. Benson for her being able 
to afford to buy a steak again. 

Furthermore, since Mr. Benson’s recent 
warning to the dairy industry that they were 
pricing butter out of the market, she also 
believes he is going to do something about 
Soning it possible to put butter back on her 

e. 

Our interview was cut short by a gentle 
reminder from Arthur Haycock that a delega- 
tion of 30 farm-paper writers, here for a 


national conference, were waiting to see the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Haycock, used to working with impor- 
tant people, was the personal secretary of 
the late President George Albert Smith of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. In Salt Lake City he also worked 
closely with Mr. Benson when the Secretary 
was devoting all of his time to the church as 
a member of the Council of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Going out with Mr. Haycock we met an- 
other Utah native son, Daken K. Broadhead, 
who gave up a responsible position in farm 
marketing in California to become executive 
assistant to Mr. Benson. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The St. Lawrence’s Critical 
Year,” published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 30, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Sr. LAWRENCE'S CRITICAL YEAR 


President Eisenhower’s endorsement of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project alines him on 
the side of every President since Calvin 
Coolidge on this sorely contested issue. But 
this time the Presidential support carries 
new weight and greater significance than 
ever before. The National Security Council 
advises the President that the seaway is in 
the interest of national security. Canada, 
tired of waiting for this country to join in 
the project, has made its decision to go ahead 
with the construction even if it has to do it 
alone. The controversial St. Lawrence power 
issue, which heretofore has been inextricably 
linked with the seaway idea, now is about 
to be resolved as a separate project with every 
prospect that New York State will be per- 
mitted to undertake its development. Thus 
a conjunction of events arises to make this 
the critical year for settling the St. Lawrence 
question once and for all. 

This urgency of timing is recognized by 
the President in asking Congress to give 
speedy clearance to the project. He empha- 
sizes the value of United States participa- 
tion, even if he leaves it to Congress to de- 
termine what form this should take. As the 
situation shapes up, Canada is still hopeful 
that the United States will join her in the 
project. If not, she is ready to start digging 
almost the moment authorization—now fully 
expected—is given to New York State to be- 
gin power development. 

The advantages of joint participation are 
many. Administrative controls and respon- 
sibilities, national prestige, good neighbor 
relations, are just a few of them. The argu- 
ments for and against the seaway have been 
interminably debated over the years, and the 
case for undertaking it in the national in- 
terest overrides more than ever all the sec- 
tional arguments advanced against it, Con- 
gress has before it several bills which provide 
basis for final action, and the President has 
set the stage for debate. Opportunity will 
not wait; opportunity for this country to 
enter into full partnership with its neighbor 
on a great development program on the river 
which serves as the common boundary. 
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Operation Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in the 
furor and uncertainty with which the 
world is now confronted, we have had 
many suggestions and possible methods 
of approach offered us through which 
we may hope to attain peace and sta- 
bility. The Jaycee chapters all over 
America joined together in setting aside 
May 3 and the remainder of the month 
as what they term “Operation Prayer.” 
It is of interest to me that the Jaycee 
Chapter of Dover, Del., my home city, 
has joined in the movement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial taken from the 
April 28, 1953, issue of the weekly news- 
paper the Index, of Dover, Del., entitled 
“Operation Prayer.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPERATION PRAYER 

Have you ever known or felt the power of 
prayer? Of course, virtually every person 
has—most of us many times. And most 
of those times it has been the prayer of a 
tew—your mother or father, or close rela- 
tive. And yet it has been felt by most of 
us who believe in the power of prayer. 

How much more powerful can that prayer 
be if offered by many—all for the same pur- 
pose? That is the goal of our Dover Jaycees 
in joining with Jaycee chapters all over 
America for “Operation Prayer.” 

On Sunday, May 3, 1953, all of the more 
than 2,000 Jaycee chapters in the United 
States are being asked to offer prayers for 
the divine guidance toward peace of the 
leaders of our country—President Eisen- 
hower, the Cabinet, Congress, and judiciary. 

They are calling upon the governor, the 
mayor, and the ministers of every denomina- 
tion to join with them in praying for our 
leaders, that they may lead us and the world 
to the goal we all cherish so much—world 
peace. 

The Dover Jaycees are setting aside the 
month of May as “Operation Prayer,” and 
“Go To Church Month” in a united effort 
to bring about a closer understanding of the 
basic principles upon which our country 
was founded—prayer and God, 


West Berlin in Grave Danger of Economic 
Strangulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under the general headline “Is NATO 
Worth It?” and under the particular 
headline “West Berlin in Grave Danger 
of Economic Strangulation,” written by 
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Crosby S. Noyes and published in the 
Washington Star of May 4, 1953. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is NATO WORTH Ir?—West BERLIN IN GRAVE 
DANGER oF ECONOMIC STRANGULATION— 
WITH GOVERNMENT Movep OUT, AND REFU- 
GEES MOVED IN, CITY’S LIFEBLOOD Is SORELY 
ANEMIC 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Bertin.—The train trip from Frankfurt to 
Berlin is one of the dullest anywhere in the 
world. They make a point of keeping the 
blinds pulled down in all the cars. They 
also hang blankets in front of the windows, 
It isn’t to keep out the cold so much as to 
keep out rocks. Some time ago, one of the 
train passengers was cut by flying glass when 
an over-eager East-Zoner heaved a brick. 

The train, of course, is in Russian terri- 
tory soon after it leaves the Frankfurt sta- 
tion. It stays in until it reaches the Ameri- 
can Zone in Western Berlin early the next 
morning. The more imaginative passengers 
work up cold chills over this. Most of the 
others go to bed early. 

Apart from the devastation, which still is 
most impressive, Berlin seems on the surface 
like any other big city in Western Europe. 
The shops are full of things to buy. The 
streets are swarming with busy, relatively 
well-heeled citizens going about their daily 
chores. Americans who have been here for 
some time say that the Berliners are, among 
Germans, particularly friendly. 

Even the business of crossing over into 
the Russian-controlled sector of the city is 
not the terrifying affair you might think it 
to be. There are no formalities at all, at 
least for American staff cars. There are a 
couple of humps in the middle of the street, 
a little bigger than the ones built to dis- 
courage speeders at home, But the Red 
German policemen standing there salute as 
you drive by. 

In the Russian sector, there seem to be 
fewer people in the streets, and almost all 
of them turn to watch your car. An Ameri- 
can uniform is still rare enough in this part 
of the city to bring business to a standstill 
if an officer walks into a shop or a theater. 
The stares seem more curious than hostile— 
about what you’d expect if you walked 
around Miami in an Eskimo suit. 

You drive down Stalinallee—past a huge 
apartment development that the Russians 
have built for good Berlin Communists. 
Some of the buildings have signs on them 
put up by the propaganda boys. One of 
them urges all good Berliners to send tele- 
grams to President Eisenhower demanding 
the release of the Rosenbergs. Another bill- 
board shows a bunch of bugs about to be 
squashed under a hob-nailed boot. Under- 
neath, in big letters, is the familiar slogan: 
“Ami, go home.” It is all quite common- 
place and unterrifying. 

Back in the western sector, things are very 
gay. The student houses are throwing a 5- 
day series of costume parties, and everyone 
is whooping it up at a great rate. 

On the surface, Berlin is normal and solid. 
It isn’t until you are told the facts that you 
can realize the tension that these people 
live under. It isn’t until then that you can 
understand why Berlin has the highest- 
known suicide rate of any city in the world, 

As in other places, there is a wide gap be- 
tween the official line and the private esti- 
mate of conditions in Berlin today. The offi- 
cial line, military and civilian, is one of de- 
termined cheerfulness. It is pointed out 
what a terrible thorn in the side of the Rus- 
sians Berlin is. Your attention is drawn to 
the extraordinary spirit of resistance to Rus- 
sian pressures displayed by the West Ber- 
liner. Predictions of Russian intentions are 
optimistic. Unofficial observers are not 
nearly so sure, 


BLOCKADE FEARS ABATED 


Before the start of the latest Russian peace 
offensive, open predictions that Berlin would 
be blockaded again were not uncommon. 
The guess was that this would be the real 
thing—quite different from the halfhearted 
effort in 1948 and 1949 when the city received 
at least half its supplies across the sector 
boundaries and the airlift operated only be- 
cause the Russians did not choose to stop it 
by the simple device of jamming the direc- 
tional radio signals. Many people—and they 
were not professional calamity howlers— 
foresaw the possibility that the western 
powers would soon be forced into a position 
of risking a full-scale war to fulfill their 
promises to the people of Berlin—or of clear- 
ing out. 

Other observers offer a less drastic predic- 
tion that seems to square better with pres- 
ent Russian policy. Unfortunately, it is 
only slightly less sinister, so far as Berlin is 
concerned. The Russians, they say, will avoid 
the risk of war and the inevitable stiffening 
of European resolye that a new blockade 
would create. Instead, they will try to de- 
stroy the city by an unspectacular economic 
strangulation. 

The process, in fact, has already begun. 
For months, the Russians have been pains- 
takingly sealing off the western sectors of 
the city from their own. Today, roadblocks 
cover the whole 28 miles of border between 
the Eastern and Western parts of the city. 
At points where cars can still pass through 
the inoffensive slowdown check points, Ger- 
man civilians are being subjected to in- 
creasingly severe restrictions and border 
inspections. 

SYSTEMATIC ISOLATION 


There is little doubt that the Russian plan 
eventually is to stop all traffic between the 
two parts of the city. The prospect is for the 
same kind of repopulated no-man’s land 
around the western city as has been set up 
around the entire zonal boundary of Eastern 
Germany. Today, there are only eight strict- 
ly controlled exits from the city. Berlin’s 
transportation system has been divided. Re- 
cently-completed rail and water bypasses 
around the allied-occupied portion of the 
city complete the picture of progressive 
systematic isolation. 

All this activity points to one simple con- 
clusion. The Russians are banking on the 
idea that no city can survive indefinitely 
sealed off from its hinterland. It is a slow, 
creeping kind of attack, of a kind that seems 
to suit the Russian temperament. It is not 
the kind of dramatic assault that provokes 
heroic measures of resistance. But the Rus- 
sians have found this sort of thing very 
effective in the long run. 

Fighting against it, unfortunately, is not 
only a question of will. The Berliners, on 
many occasions since the war, have shown 
that they have that. Under the bold leader- 
ship of Mayor Reuter, Berlin still breathes 
defiance at the Russians and underlines at 
every opportunity its determination to stay 
free. The Western allies have backed them 
at every turn. 

The trouble is that courage can’t change 
cold economic facts. Berlin, once the head- 
quarters for a huge government bureaucracy, 
is in grave danger of withering on the eco- 
nomic vine. The Government has moved 
west, taking with it the financial and indus- 
trial headquarters that were once major ele- 
ments of the city’s lifeblood. The effect on 
other business enterprises in Berlin is about 
what it would be in Washington if our Fed- 
eral Government moved away. 

Hotel owners, storekeepers, theater manag- 
ers and the whole complex of service activi- 
ties are in desperate shape, despite the bold 
front they put up. Industry in Western 
Berlin is running at less than 55 percent of 
1936 levels, compared to an average of 160 
percent in the Federal Republic. The situa- 
tion is not one that encourages private in- 
vestment. The city carries a permanent un- 
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employment burden of between 200,000 to 
300,000—at least 10 percent of its entire 
population. 

SUPPORT COSTS ARE HIGH 


Berlin has been—and perhaps can con- 
tinue to be—directly supported by the rest 
of Germany and the Allies in some sem- 
blance of prosperity. But the already heavy 
price is bound to increase. The cost this 
year came to more than $480 million, of 
which less than one-fourth was put up by 
the Federal Republic. To put the finishing 
touches on this gloomy economic picture, 
some 1,200 refugees have been straggling 
into the city every day from the Russian 
zone of Germany. Since the closing of the 
zone borders, Berlin has provided the only 
escape-hatch in the Iron Curtain. 

The refugees come into Berlin often carry- 
ing little more than the clothes on their 
backs. They are herded into scores of 
camps—unused factories, barracks, or ware- 
houses. They are given a few feet of space, 
a straw mattress to lie on, and two meals 
a day, carefully calculated to supply mini- 
mum physical needs. They get a certain 
amount of medical attention. The children 
get a milk ration but little else. Instead of 
games, they cut out little bits of paper and 
spend hours carefully rearranging them in 
patterns on the floor. 

The great hope of all the refugees is to 
be flown out of Berlin on what is known 
as the “little airlift” and resettled in free 
Germany. To do this, they must qualify 
before a board of West German inspectors. 
The main requirement is that their lives 
were in danger when they left their homes. 
This is a hard thing to prove sometimes. 
At present, only about half can be rated as 
qualified refugees. The others are urged 
to go back to their homes. The overwhelm- 
ing majority stay in the camps, where they 
are denied the right to work or travel. 
Some of them have been there 2 years, with 
no prospects unless the rules are changed, 

You see the lucky ones on the way out. 
The huge terminal building at Tempelhof 
is jammed with them—old men carrying 
small, shabby suitcases, young couples, 
mothers with small children. They mob the 
ticket counters, each clutching in his hand 
a bit of pasteboard that entitles him to a 
flight west. More than 1,000 of them are 
being flown out each day. 

They wander up and down the shop-lined 
corridors of the airdrome. The small chil- 
dren stare for long minutes at the displays of 
fruit—oranges and grapes and bananas in 
the fancy boxes. Their mothers and fathers 
stand looking at toasters and vacuum clean- 
ers, the clothes and jewelry. 

There are no empty seats on the plane, 
As it taxies out for the takeoff, no one makes 
a sound. Even the smallest children are 
suddenly very still. Then the engines open 
up and the ground falls away. The lights 
go on again. 

And suddenly, every one is talking to his 
neighbor, laughing and peering out of the 
windows at the lights of the city below. 

The American visitor may leave Berlin with 
a sober appreciation of the troubles that the 
West faces in holding its island of freedom 
inside the Iron Curtain. But for these peo- 
ple, who have seen the other side of the 
coin, it is the beginning of a new life. 


Psychological Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently 2d Lt, H, K. Twitchell made a 
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very interesting address to the officers 
of the division faculty, Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation, Pa. This address 
by Lieutenant Twitchell represents some 
of the fine thought of our young gener- 
ation. I think the address by this most 
worthy officer is of real value and will 
be of interest to the entire membership 
of Congress and the people of the 

Nation. 

The Public Printer has estimated that 
the address will make 243 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $196. 
Nevertheless, I am so impressed with the 
worthiness of the address that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
(By Lt. H. K. Twitchell) 

I am very happy to talk about this subject 
today because I feel it is so important. Any 
of you who have been reading the papers will 
realize how much the new administration is 
concentrating on taking the offensive in the 
cold war. 

The opening paragraph of the most recent 
edition of Officer’s Call (vol. 4, No. 9), reads 
as follows: 

“For 2%4 years the natural center of our 
interest as Army officers has been the penin- 
sula of Korea. That is where elements of 
our Army have been meeting Communist ag- 
gression in direct physical combat. 
But we cannot claim full understanding of 
that bitter struggle if we think only of its 
tactical and logistical aspects. Korea is part 
of a broader struggle, in which military 
strength and action are vital but not the 
only factors. There is a war of ideas under- 
lying the clash of arms, and we must win 
both or lose both.” 

All of you are fairly familiar with the mili- 
tary aspects of phychological warfare: The 
use of leaflets, radio, and loudspeakers to 
lower the morale of the enemy, and break 
down his will to fight. You are aware of 
how we have used these means to get across 
our propaganda in combat. This morning, 
however, we want to discuss the broader as- 
pects of psychological warfare, how it per- 
tains. to the great ideological contest today 
between the Communist world and the free 
world. 

Our new Commander in Chief, President 
Eisenhower, has described this struggle with 
these words, “The struggle in the world to- 
day,” he said, “is for the minds and hearts 
of men. It is an ideological struggle.” 

Whether we like it or not we are living at 
& turning point in history. The seriousness 
of our times cannot be overestimated. As 
soldiers or civilians this struggle of ideol- 
ogies will affect our lives, those of our chil- 
dren, and of our children's children. In fact, 
I believe it is safe to say that the outcome 
of the conflict may well determine the course 
history will take for a thousand years to 
come. 

I. THE IDEOLOGICAL AGE 

Foreign Minister Vishinsky has stated, 
“We will conquer the world not with the 
atom bomb, but by something the West does 
not understand, our brains, our ideas and 
our doctrines.” 

Our friends the Communists have become 
pretty expert in this war of ideas. In the 
last 30 years they have taken over 800 million 
people. Think of it—800 million people, 
The interesting fact is that these people were 
not taken over so much by the force of arms 
as by the force of an idea. 

You all remember how Czechoslovakia was 
taken over. The Communists didn’t move 
an army in and shoot up the place. They 
took it over through subversion, by getting 
control of the key positions in government, 


industry, education, and the military. Then 
they spread propaganda to try and convince 
the people that communism would liberate 
the country. In the initial stages the nation 
was taken over without a shot being fired. 

Klaus Fuchs sold the atomic secrets of his 
nation to another nation because his loyalty 
to the idea he believed in came before his 
loyalty to his country. 

Twenty-five years ago a friend of mine was 
in Moscow. He was an American newspaper- 
man. He was not a Communist, but he was 
interested in seeing what was behind com- 
munism. On this visit he was being shown 
through a school where they were training 
young Chinese to be Communists. These 
men were between 18 and 20 years of age. 
My friend was not overly impressed with 
what he saw, but the Communist who was 
showing him around said, “You may not 
think much of these men today, but 20 years 
from now they will be running China.” That 
was just over 25 years ago, and today those 
same men who were trained in Moscow at 
that time are running China. To be sure 
arms were used in taking over the country, 
but long before they were used the Commu- 
nists had so divided the opposition through 
their propaganda that they were almost cer- 
tain of winning. The important fact is that 
not a single Red army platoon was needed to 
take over the country because Chinese lead- 
ership had been trained to do the job. 

Russia's secret is a mastery of ideological 
war. America fights with three offensive 
arms: Military (NATO), economic (economic 
aid), political (U. N.). Russia, on the other 
hand, fights with four offensive arms: Mili- 
tary, economic, political, and an ideological 
arm. It is this ideological arm that deter- 
mines how she uses the other three. This is 
her strongest arm, and it is interesting to 
note that while it is her strongest, if we are 
honest, we have to admit that it is our 
weakest. : 

If the struggle in the world today is basi- 
cally ideological, and if the key to Russia’s 
strategy is her ideology, then it is essential 
that we know what an ideology is. The dic- 
tionary defines an ideology as “the science 
of ideas.” But, today, an ideology has an 
even deeper meaning. Let us define it as a 
faith by which men live and for which they 
are willing to die. 

In exploring an ideology further we find 
that it has three parts. First, an ideology 
has a philosophy which explains it and shows 
the place it has in history. Second, it has a 
plan to get that philosophy across to the 
rest of the world. Finally, it has a passion 
to carry out this plan. We can have the 
best idea in the world, and the best plan to 
get that idea across, but unless we believe in 
our hearts that that idea is right and worth 
any sacrifice, we won’t get very far with it. 
This is what we mean by a passion, 


II. THE TRUE NATURE OF COMMUNISM 


The ideology we all talk about is commu- 
nism. Let us look at communism in the 
light of these three principles, 

First, what is the philosophy of commu- 
nism? I don't know how many of you have 
read Whittaker Chambers’ book Witness. I 
highly recommend it. This man speaks with 
authority. He was a Communist for many 
years, and one of the leading ones in the 
underground in this country. Then he saw 
the fallacies of communism and got out at 
the risk of his own life. I want to quote a 
few paragraphs from his introduction to his 
book. In it I believe he gives us one of the 
clearest definitions of communism I have 
ever read. He starts off by showing us what 
communism is not. 

“First, let me try to say what communism 
is not. It is not simply a vicious plot 
hatched by men in a subcellar. It is not just 
the writings of Marx and Lenin, dialectical 
materialism, the Politburo, the labor theory 
of value, the theory of the general strike, the 
Red army, secret police, labor camps, under- 
ground conspiracy, the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat, the technique of the coup d’etat. 
It is not even those chanting, bannered mil- 
lions that stream periodically, like disorgan-- 
ized armies, through the heart of the world’s 
capitals—Moscow, New York, Tokyo, Paris, 
Rome. These are expressions of communism, 
but they are not what communism is about.” 

Then he goes on to say: 

“The revoiutionary heart of communism, 
* * * is a simple statement of Karl Marx: 
‘Philosophers have explained the world; it is 
necessary to change the world.’ Communists 
are bound together by no secret oath. The 
tie that binds them across the frontiers of 
nations, across barriers of language, and dif- 
ferences of class and education * * * even 
unto death, is a simple conviction; it is nec- 
essary to change the world. Their power, 
whose nature baffles the rest of the world, 
because in a large measure the rest of the 
world has lost that power, is the power to 
hold convictions and to act on them. It is 
the same power that moves mountains; it is 
also an unfailing power to move men. Com- 
munists are that part of mankind which has 
recovered the power to live or die, to bear 
witness for its faith. And it is a simple ra- 
tional faith that inspires men to live or die 
for it. 

“It is not new. It is in fact man’s second 
oldest faith. * * * It is the great alternative 
f- h of mankind. * * The Communist 
vision is the vision of man without God. 
It is the vision of man’s mind displacing God 
as the creative intelligence of the world.” 
(Witness, Whittaker Chambers, copyright 
1952, Random House, Inc., New York.) 

Here we see that the basic philosophy of 
communism is their conviction that the 
world needs changing. They want to change 
it to a classless society. They believe that 
history has been mainly a struggle between 
the haves and the have nots, and that 
evertually the have nots wil: win out and 
produce a classless society without any of 
the barriers that now exist in society. They 
believe that man alone can bring this change 
about in the world, that he has no need for 
God to help him out. 

Next, let’s see what the plan of communism 
is. I think it is fairly obvious to any of us 
who live in this day and age. Their plan is 
to divide and conquer, and bit by bit to take 
over the world for their idea. They will do 
this ‘irst by peaceful means, and then by 
force if necessary. 

The party line is what gives the Commu- 
nists their united strategy. The Kremlin 
gives the word and the millions of party 
members start carrying out that specific 
project all at the same time. This makes 
them a tremendous force across the world, 

Finally, let's see what is the passion of 
communism. A friend of Lenin once said 
of him, “There is no other man who is ab- 
sorbed by the revolution 24 hours a day, who 
has no other thoughts but the thought of 
revolution, and who even when he sleeps 
dreams of nothing but the revolution.” 

To a Communist, his ideology is his life. 
He fights for it 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. His time, his money, energy, family 
life, and all he has goes into it. Every Com- 
munist is a fighter. Some of you may have 
met some of them. I have met some who 
had been in the party for 25 years and over, 
and believe me, those men are fighters. 

It is this passion which gives such power 
to a determined minority. We often wonder 
how a handful of Communists can take over 
a union or a government. For example, we 
met a manager of a small factory in Ger- 
many. He was paying his men good wages, 
and he claimed to have the best conditions 
of any industry in the area. And yet he 
told us that 6 months before, five Commu- 
nists had come into his factory, and that 
now two-thirds of his men would yote with 
the Communists every time in spite of all 
he had done for them. The reason was, of 
course, that these men, although a minority, 
had a passion for their idea, They gave the 
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workers something bigger than themselves 
to live for, a passion to right the injustices 
of society. 

This little discussion has given us just a 
brief idea of what makes up the philosophy, 
plan, and passion of the Communist. This 
is his ideology for which he lives and dies, 


III. THE IDEOLOGY OF FREEDOM 


A wrong ideology can only be licked by a 
superior ideology, a false idea by a better 
idea. In the war of arms we can kill a man 
with a bullet; we can drop bombs on a city 
and destroy it. But you can't kill an idea 
with a bullet or destroy it with bombs. 
You've got to have a better idea. Therefore, 
as soldiers it is essential for us not only to 
know how to fight in the war of arms but 
also in the war of ideas. The guy who wins 
in this war of ideas is the guy with the better 
idea. 

We all agree that communism is wrong, 
but just to be against something is not 
enough. As a friend of mine once said, “If 
we don’t stand for something, we'll fall for 
anything.” We must know, therefore, what 
we do stand for; what is our ideology, and 
is it superior to the Communist ideology? 

We say that we are fighting for freedom 
and democracy. But so do the Communists, 
Therefore, we need to see what lies beneath 
this democracy and freedom. 

Our fight is for the ideology of freedom— 
to produce a new order of tho ages. Let us 
look at the great seal of the United States. 
You have all seen this before. There is one 
sentence on that seal which will give us a 
clue as to what we are shooting for with this 
ideology of freedom. Right under the pyra- 
mid here we see the sentence, “Novus ordo 
seclorum.” This means “A new order of the 
ages.” Isn't this what our ideology of free- 
dom should produce? Isn't this what we are 
fighting-for? It is not only to defend free- 
dom and democracy but to build a new order 
of the ages, to build a new kind of world, 

The next question is, then, What kind of 
a new world will it be? Our forefathers put 
in their documents and speeches some of the 
things they fert we as Americans were out 
to build in the world. You all remember 
that famous sentence in the Declaration of 
Independence: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Suppose every last man, woman, and 
child could pursue those goals of life, liberty, 
and happiness, instead of worrying from one 
day to the next whether he was going to be 
killed in a war, or whether he would get 
enough to eat and enough work to earn a 
living? Isn't this the kind of a world we 
would all like to see? Isn't this a goal of 
our ideology of freedom? 

Let us look at another sentence in Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. You remember 
his closing sentence: “That this Nation un- 
der God shall have a new birth of freedom 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” Is not this again an aim of our 
ideology of freedom? 

Finally, I would like to quote what a 
present-day American said. He is a man 
who has been fighting for this ideology of 
freedom across the world for many years. 
He said, “There is enough in the world for 
everyone’s need, but not for everyone’s greed. 
If everybody cares enough and everybody 
shares enough, then everybody will have 
enough.” Think of the millions of Asia, 
and in other parts of the world for that mat- 
ter, who haven't enough to eat or enough 
work. Shouldn't it be one of the aims of our 
ideology to see that these people get these 
necessities of life? 

Here, right in our own historical docu- 
ments, we begin to get a glimpse of the 
world we are out to build. So many of us 
have far too small a conception of what each 
one of us is meant to do in the world, 


and what our Nation was founded to build. 
Thinking along these lines gives us an idea 
of the terrific adventure and challenge that 
awaits us if we will accept it. 

How do we make this ideology of free- 
dom work? I believe it needs two things 
to make it effective: Moral standards and 
a fighting faith. 

First, moral standards. Some of you are 
probably wondering what moral standards 
have to do with psychological warfare. Let's 
look at it this way. The enemy tries to di- 
vide us in every way he can in order to 
weaken us. We know how division with our 
allies weakens us. For example, our dis- 
agreement with Britain over our policy in 
the Far East. We know how the Commu- 
nists try to exploit this division between the 
free nations. Someone once said: “Why can't 
the nations get along like one big family?” 
A humorist answered, “The trouble is, they 
do.” I don’t need to tell you how division 
in an outfit can weaken it. Many of you 
know a lot better than I do that unless air, 
artillery, armor, and infantry work in close 
teamwork in combat, it is almost impossible 
to take our objective, and even if we do take 
it it will have to be done at a greater loss 
of life than is necessary. 

We all know how division can weaken us 
in our relations with the free nations, and 
how it weakens us ina unit. But sometimes 
we overlook the fact that this same division 
can weaken an individual. For example, if I 
do something wrong it creates a division in 
me. Part of me says it’s wrong, the other 
part says that there's no harm in doing it, 
after all everyone else does. Call it con- 
science, or whatever you like. In this divid- 
ed state we are more easily prey to any sub- 
versive ideas that may be thrown at us. This 
is why the Communists capitalize on moral 
breakdown. By creating more of it they 
can confuse a person or a group of people, 
because when we don't live straight it is 
harder for us to think straight. 

When the Communists moved into Oslo 
University in Norway, they were told not to 
say anything about communism, not even 
to mention the name of communism, for 
the first 6 months, but simply to break 
down the moral standards of the youth. 
After this had been accomplished, they 
could more easily control the youth for their 
own ends. 

Vice President Nixon has stated, Moral 
decay from within has destroyed more na- 
tions than war from without.” 

Everyone who has fought to live absolute 
standards of honesty, unselfishness, and clean 
living, knows the freedom and inner satis- 
faction that comes when we have the guts 
to do what we know is right. Then we are 
not so easily confused by the enemy, and 
can see clearly what we are fighting for. 

The second thing I feel we need to make 
this ideology of freedom effective is a fight- 
ing faith. I don’t need to remind this 
audience how important it is for a soldier 
to know why he is in the Army and what he 
is fighting for. We have seen how to the 
Communist his ideology is his faith. For 
it he lives and dies. We need to ask our- 
selves, is our passion for what we believe 
in as great or greater than the Communist's 
is for what he believes in? 

Our forefathers knew what they were 
fighting for and were willing to give every- 
thing to build this country. You remember 
the closing sentence of the Declaration of 
Independence: 

“In support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

They certainly put all their cards on the 
table. They held nothing back to bring 
this Nation to birth. And let's not forget 
that if it wasn't for the sacrifices they made 
that we wouldn't have the America that we 
do today. 

Another place our forefathers wrote what 
they were fighting for was on our money. 
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This is a familiar sight to all of you, at least 


on pay day. Let's look at two things that 
are written on any of ourcoins. “In God We 
Trust” and the word “Liberty.” If we put 


these two ideas together we get Freedom 
under God.” Isn't that what our forefathers 
were fighting for, the freedom to be guided 
by God? 

Any student of generals like Washington 
and Lee or Marshal Foch in the First World 
War, know what a vital part their faith 
played in their decisions right in the midst 
of battle. Lincoln was also a firm believer in 
the guidance of God. He once said, “I am 
satisfied that when the Almighty wants me 
to do or not to do any particular thing, that 
he has a way of letting me know.” 

But this business of being guided by God 
is not just a thing of the past. Before the 
invasion of Normandy a serious crisis oc- 
curred. You remember how for months de- 
tailed planning had gone into the invasion 
of the mainland. The day before it was to 
come off a storm began in the English Chan- 
nel. The weather experts stated that the 
storm would be raging just at the moment 
that the crossing was to be made. Eisen- 
hower called together all his experts and got 
all their advice. But in the long run he 
knew that he would have to make the final 
decision, and that on his decision would rest 
the future of the war. He has said since 
then that this was the supreme moment of 
his life because he knew he had to seek 
direction from a power greater than his own. 
We all know the decision he took and the 
outcome of it. 

Being directed by God is not just reserved 
for generals and presidents. All of us when 
we get in a tough spot try to get some inspir- 
ation as to what to do next. 

It would be interesting to think for a 
minute of some of the things we are guided 
by today—money, women, position, friends. 
The fact that our forefathers came to this 
country to find the freedom to be guided by 
God should give us food for thought. Maybe 
we wouldn't be in such a mess today if we 
let the Boss upstairs have a little more say 
in running the show. 

Let's look again at the great seal. Above 
the eagle we see the words, “E pluribus 
unum” (Out of many one). The other day 
in class when I asked someone to translate 
this sentence for me, a trainee put up his 
hand very eagerly and said, “Sir, it means 
‘Come one, come all.““ 

On the other side of the seal we see the 
unfinished pyramid, representing the Thir- 
teen Colonies. On top of the pyramid is the 
all-seeing eye of God. Here a Latin sentence 
meaning, “He looks with favor on what has 
been begun.” Underneath again, “A new 
order of the ages.“ Now let's put all these 
together. Teamwork (E pluribus unum), 
under the guidance of God (the all-seeing 
eye of God), can mean “a new order of the 
ages.” Isn't this the philosophy and plan of 
our ideology of freedom? 

With a moral backbone and a fighting 
faith, our ideology of freedom will be truly 
effective. We will be able, both as an Army 
and as a Nation, to do the job we are meant 
to do in the world. 

One more thing we need to see. How is 
our ideology superior to communism? Hit- 
ler's idea, you remember, was for one race. 
Communism is primarily for one class. But 
the ideas we have been talking about in the 
last few minutes are not for 1 race, 1 class, 
or 1 nation, but for everyone, everywhere, 
The only ideology which will build a new 
world is the ideology which ‘works for every- 
one in that world. Communism works 
mainly for a particular group. The ideol- 
ogy of freedom works for everyone and unites 
above race, class, or point of view. There- 
fore, if we live it out, we have the superior 
ideology, the only ideology which can bring 
about the world we want. 

Suppose we fail to get this ideology of 
freedom across? It will most likely mean 
either war or slavery. A war would be to- 
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tally different from anything we have ever 
experienced. The enemy has already infil- 
trated deep into our ranks—in every phase of 
Government and industry. It would mean 
civil war in our own country if war with 
Russia were to come. The loyalty of these 
subversive elements would certainly not lie 
with the United States. 

Or perhaps we might be enslaved if we 
fail to get this ideology across. We all know 
what happens in countries when they become 
enslaved. How a knock comes on the door 
and a member of the family is taken away 
never to be seen again. When we hear of 
this happening in Europe, it is a few thou- 
sand miles away. But suppose that knock 
came on your front door, and suppose that 
was your wife or child or mother that was 
taken away? ‘That brings it pretty close to 
home, and believe me, gentlemen, this may 
very easily happen if we fail to live out this 
ideology of freedom and fail to get it across 
to the rest of the world. 

Iv. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I would like to cite what 
a man fairly high up in Eisenhower's staff 
for planning strategy in the cold war said 
a few days ago. He said, “I understand 
that in his spare time the North Korean 
soldier goes to the nearby town and indoc- 
trinates the civilians in what he believes in 
and is fighting for. The American soldier 
in his spare time looks for a place to drink 
beer and play cards. It seems to me there 
is the difference.” 

Suppose our soldiers were to fight for 
absolute moral standards and a new inner 
discipline. Suppose they had a fighting 
faith for which they were willing to live 
and to die if necessary. Suppose we lived 
out the foundations of our democracy in 
everyday life. This would give us a superior 
ideology. It would be such a positive demon- 
stration of our way of life that there is no 
doubt this idea would capture the hearts and 
minds of the people among whom our forces 
serve all over the world. As an army we 
would be unbeatable. Our morale would be 
of the highest because every last soldier 
would know and believe in what he was 
fighting for. 

An army of this caliber could be the most 
powerful force of the free world to deter 
Communist aggression. We cannot do it by 
the force of our arms alone; we cannot do 
it with dollars alone; we cannot do it by 
diplomacy alone. But our military strength, 
our economic aid, and a firm diplomacy, 
backed up and directed by this superior 
ideology of freedom, can assure a lasting 
peace and bring to birth a new order of the 
ages. 


Bing Crosby on Peace and Clear Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 2 fine arti- 
cles by Bing Crosby, 1 published in a 
Catholic publication, the Way, and the 
other in a Protestant magazine, the 
Freedom Club News. 

Mr. Bing Crosby is a distinguished 
member of the Freedom Club's national 
advisory committee. 

Each of the articles is an expression 
of one man’s faith in the ultimate ability 
of mankind to solve the age-old problem 
of war in terms of a worldwide recog- 
nition of the moral law. 


I commend these articles to the read- 
ing of my colleagues as remarkable state- 
ments of hope and humane philosophy 
at a critical time in world history. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Way] 
BEING CROSBY TELLS ABOUT THE War To PEACE 
(As told to Larry Crosby) 


People of the world desire peace. Will they 
get it by treaties? By international law? 

These are good, but they have been broken 
so often there is no confidence that they— 
by themselves—can last. 

They fail because humans blunder, and be- 
caus? of international political maneuvers— 
both of which are influenced by material de- 
sires. There is something greater. 

Peace will never be lasting until mankind 
places first consideration on faith, hope, 
charity, love, honesty, justice, truth, tol- 
erance, trust, equality—and all the basic 
good qualities which religious people call the 
virtues. 

All fair-minded men go for these qualities. 
And they desire to see them in their children. 

But today the great virtues are often for- 
gotten. They are bypassed in the struggle to 
exist; or lie buried under the debris of con- 
tinuous wars. 

Many fine groups are attempting to bring 
mankind back toward making these attri- 
butes the guide of each man’s daily life. 
There are freedom groups, interfaith con- 
ferences, educational endowments, brother- 
hoods, foundations. 

But every effort for peace among men 
needs one keystone of belief—acceptance of 
the fact of the goodness of God and man’s 
need to live up to it. For this is the com- 
pelling reason why a man must be believing, 
charitable, hopeful, just, and the rest. 
Without it virtues become only rules of the 
game, but with it they form the pattern of 
that kind of life man’s Maker wanted him to 
live here on earth. 

While there is no hope for perfection in 
this life, our failings would not be so great 
nor so blind if the basic virtues stemming 
from man’s common Fatherhood in God 
could be made part of our daily thinking 
and doing. 


— 


From Freedom Club News] 
On BEHALF OF CLEAR THINKING 


(By Bing Crosby, distinguished member of 
Freedom Clubs’ National Advisory Com- 
mittee, as told to Larry Crosby) 


It’s a good world—but in bad trouble. 

These troubles have been caused by the 
evils of men, which have become a virulent 
disease incubated in erroneous philosophy. 

Many noble movements have been 
launched to fight these evils. These move- 
ments are mostly spiritual or economic in 
essence, defensive in nature and because the 
patient will not come to the doctor, negative 
to date in overall result. 

The spiritual moves presuppose a belief in 
God, Unfortunately, this new thought says 
belief in God is old fashioned. The payoff 
moves give temporal relief, but do not plant 
the logical and philosophical answers to 
“truth is what you make it” and “the end 
justifies the means.” 

There is a great claustrophobia every- 
where against all laws—spiritual or civil. 
Accentuated by prolonged war regulations an 
oppressed civilization is struggling against 
barriers, but seeking the freeway to life's 
enjoyments. 

Everyone knows it's fundamentally a good 
world, and we were getting ready to enjoy 
life at the close of War II when the “new 
thought” boys muscled in. But these new 
dictators have left a vulnerable opening. In 
their zeal to confuse and win, they permit 
use of the word “good.” They scream 
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“peace.” Of course they promise Utopia 
(without a balance sheet) while they im- 
pound slave labor and give out gratuitous 
photos of murderers. 

Those who follow think this sounds good— 
a change for the better. Many are deluded 
into a belief it will aid the less fortunate. 

An active and positive offense with all the 
good weapons is the best defense for the 
victory of right thinking. Education, philos- 
ophy, logic, theology can then follow when 
the patient comes willingly to the doctor. 

By a simple device, understandable to all, 
anyone can be sold from a belief in “good” 
to belief in all the virtues; belief in the 
moral law; belief in brotherhood of man; 
belief in God. People most readily under- 
stand what they see. Our suggestion is a 
statue something like the accompanying un- 
finished photo. 

Let the people of the world finish the job. 


Airmail Subsidy Separation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial which appeared in the Berk- 
shire Eagle, of Pittsfield, Mass., relating 
to the airmail subsidy separation bill, 
S. 1360, introduced by myself and Mr, 
AIKEN, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Ives, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. Munpt, Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, and Mr. SPARKMAN, and re- 
lating also to the companion bills, H. R. 
131 by Representative HESELTON, and 
H. R. 4222 by Representative ROONEY. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPARATING SUBSIDY PAYMENTS FROM Matte 
CARRYING EARNINGS 

Senator JomN F. KENNEDY, in collabo- 
ration with 23 other Senators of both 
parties, has filed a bill in the Senate sep- 
arating payments made to air transportation 
companies for carrying mail from direct sub- 
sidy payments. 

The separation of these two payments was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
more than 4 years ago. Mr. KENNEDY, then 
a Congressman from the 11th Massachusetts 
District, in collaboration with Representative 
JoHN W. HESELTON, of the First District, 
immediately introduced a bill in the House 
embodying the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. Eventually it passed 
the House unanimously, but time was lacking 
to bring it up in the Senate and it died 
with the conclusion of the sist Congress. 

The present method of lumping pay for 
carrying airmail and subsidies to the air- 
lines not only withholds information from 
the taxpayers, but charges the Post Office 
Department with an item for which it is in 
no way responsible. The payments to the 
airlines have not been decided or author- 
ized by the Postmaster General, but by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which has, until 
recently, been very obscurantist on the mat- 
ter of what percentage of the payments was 
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for actual mail carrying. Under pressure 
from Congress it has finally admitted that the 
payment for carrying mail amounts to less 
than half of the amount paid. For example, 
the sum allotted for the two payments in 
the 1954 budget is $134 million, of which— 
it is now admitted—$63 million is for serv- 
ices performed in the line of mail-carrying, 
and $71 million is a free gift from the 
Tr to cover the deficits of the airlines 
and enable them to show profits. 

It may well be that for good and sufficient 
reasons it is to the interest of the Ameri- 
can people to subsidize the big airlines. But 
the fact that the CAB concealed the facts 
for so many years inevitably invites the in- 
ference that it had a guilty conscience and 
was afraid to let either the American peo- 
ple or Congress know just what was going 
on. It is a fair guess that this secrecy was 
encouraged by the airlines concerned, whose 
Officials in this matter are less passionate on 
the question of free enterprise than on some 
others, and less opposed to Government in- 
terference, 


The Youth Problem in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Soterios Nicholson entitled “The 
Youth Problem in America.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WAsHINGTON.—The latest figures released 
on crime just recently by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation show an alarming rate of 
criminal incidence among our youth. This 
is a sad commentary on the delinquency of 
our youngsters. 

The FBI reported that of more than 1 
million arrests, in 232 cities with populations 
greater than 25,000, 13.3 percent were of 
boys and girls under 21 years old. 

Of the welter of figures available, one 
alarming percentage is that more than 13 
percent of auto theft arrests were of chil- 
dren—and these youngsters were less than 
15 years old. 

Here in our modern America, rich with re- 
sources and with the highest standard of 
living in the world, is the ugly and dan- 
gerous thorn of juvenile delinquency. 

It would be quite impossible to narrow 
down the blame to a parent, to a school 
teacher, to possibly a policeman or some 
other person. 

Rather the reason and the cause for this 
growing problem on our American scene can 
be pinpointed to two things among the 
public. 

First reason is indifference, the other lack 
of discipline with our children, and in our 
own lives. 

Unless we all consider the problem of 
juvenile delinquency as national and as lo- 
cal—a problem to be attacked in our com- 
munities, we are doing a disservice to our 
American way of life. 

Juvenile delinquency is of the concern 
to—and its correction must be shared by— 
all the Nation. Not only the official and par- 
ents of the community, but also every adult 
citizen in the community must make the 
fight against juvenile delinquency his fight. 

Unfortunately, too many of our citizens 
are of the dubious opinion that the child 
must not, nor cannot, be restrained or made 


to conform, and that, in fact, he can do 
whatever he wishes. This is a great fallacy. 

A child is unaware of child psychology; 
he does not know why the adult thinks one 
method of training is right or wrong. In 
fact, few children fully comprehend the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. They 
must be taught. 

Children follow or mimic the examples 
of their elders. If we improve our conduct 
and employ self-discipline, the child easily 
does the same. Little minds progress as 
each experience is met. The child must be 
guided as to what is right and what is wrong. 
Reason, his ability to reason, will come later. 

Modern life is conducted against a jaded 
and jarring background of crime and brutal- 
ity depicted in such media as the moving 
picture, the television, the comic book. 
Homicidal methods shown are aped by young- 
sters. Emotionally unstable children are 
unduly influenced, and they often find it 
thrilling or an escape to engage in activities 
which are unlawful and detrimental to our 
society. 

We are backward in restraining such mo- 
tives of our youngsters. We need more 
ounces of prevention for the cure of juve- 
nile delinquency. Discipline is one such way, 

Pree use of house keys or automobile keys 
are examples of our failure in discipline. 
The giving of free reign to youngsters is 
another. Judges in our courts who will take 
a man to task for disciplining a teen-ager 
for coming home at 3 o’clock in the morning 
(cases such as these I have seen as an attor- 
ney) are not using discipline, nor are they 
performing their true function. 

Judges should encourage discipline rather 
than break it down by fostering disobedi- 
ence in children, Jails will seldom make 
right the delinquent youth, but discipline 
at home and in everyday relations can 
do much to make lockups and prisons 
unnecessary. 


Portugal as a Member of the European 
Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dollars Purchased a Toehold, 
Not Guns, in Strategie Portugal,” writ- 
ten by Crosby S. Noyes, and published in 
the Washington Star of May 6, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is NATO WortH IT?—DOLLARS PURCHASED A 
ToEHOLD, Not GUNS, IN STRATEGIC PORTU- 
GAL—NaTION Represents Low-Cost INSUR- 
ANCE FREE Wortp Can’r Arrorp To Drop 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Lisson.—_When you come to Portugal, 
you can throw the NATO book away. What- 
ever rules may be applied to the other mem- 
bers of the European alliance, this small and 
paradoxical country breaks them all. 

To begin with, Portugal's political and 
military connection with Europe is remote. 
Since World War I, she has been more than 
content to concentrate on her own prob- 
lems and let the rest of the world run it- 
self. In World War II, she enjoyed a few 
years in the international spotlight as a 
flourishing center of espionage activity. But 
when the United Nations was set up, Portu- 
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gal—as much by her own inclination as by 
foreign objections—stayed out. 

The fact that Portugal accepted an in- 
vitation to sign the North Atlantic Treaty 
in 1949 was taken as evidence that this tra- 
ditional isolationism was beginning to break 
down. It was also, perhaps, a tribute to the 
effectiveness of the Marshall plan. 

DEMOCRACY NO BOTHER 

But the theory of strengthening democ- 
racy in the face of an internal Communist 
threat is hard to apply here. In the first 
place, the government of Prime Minister 
Antonio Salazar is a good deal less than 
democratic. Since he was called in by the 
army more than 20 years ago to save the 
country from economic ruin and political 
chaos, this former economics professor has 
been notably unhampered by political op- 
position. In Portugal today, the ballot is 
little more than a formality. The press and 
radio are strictly controlled and there is no 
hesitation about suppressing uncongenial 
ideas. 

The political atmosphere has proved natu- 
rally unhealthy to such few Communists as 
the efficient police force have been able to 
track down. In a recent case a merchant 
mariner, convicted of being a Communist 
leader, was deprived of his rights as a citizen 
for 15 years, subjected to close police ur- 
veillance for life and sentenced to 4 vears im- 
prisonment, in solitary confinement. 

The aid program in Portugal cannot he 
justified, either, on the ground of economic 
distress. There was no wartime damage to 
be repaired here. The war, in fact, amount- 
ed something closer to a bonanza than this 
country had experienced in a long time. 


DCONOMY IN GOOD SHAPE 


Poor as Portugal is in terms of living stand- 
ards (and Portuguese living standards must 
be rated as low as those of any European 
country), the government is in excellent fi- 
nancial shape. Of the NATO currencies, only 
the escudo is still grounded solidly on the 
gold standard. Dr. Salazar’s ruthlessly tight- 
fisted economic policies have resulted in the 
fact that Portugal has the highest reserves in 
relation to her foreign-trade requirements of 
any country in European NATO. 

Despite these facts, Portuguese applica- 
tions for loans and various kinds of economic 
aid amounting to some $70 million have been 
granted since the beginning of the program. 
The funds have helped to ease a shortage of 
investment moncy and helped to make up 
tor the government's unwillingness to devel- 
op the economy at its own expense. 

The bulk of the dollar allotments, how- 
ever, has gone for food and expendable neces- 
sities like crude oil and petroleum products. 
There has been little attempt to finance a 
program of industrialization except on a very 
limited scale. There has been no question 
whatever about favored American objectives, 
such as fostering industrial competition and 
promoting the development of a free labor 
movement. There has been a certain tend- 
ency on the part of the government to claim 
the credit for what improvements have been 
made. 

It is no reflection on the four members of 
the American MSA staff here or the four 
technical assistance specialists that the re- 
sults of the program have not been more 
spectacular. The economic possibilities of 
Portugal never were, it would seem, a major 
consideration in offering Portugal a helping 
of the Marshall plan pie. 


MONEY NOT WASTED 


It would be less than wise, however, to 
jump to the conclusion that the program 
has failed or that American tax dollars have 
been thrown away. Portugal is an excellent 
example of how hard it is to judge the value 
of economic assistance by a purely economic 
yardstick. 

In most practical terms, American dollars 
have helped to provide NATO with a friendly 
ally in a vital location. There is little doubt 
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that the promise of American aid helped to 
wean Portugal away from a policy of neu- 
trality, persuading her to join NATO. The 
work of the last 3 years has strengthened 
these ties to the point of full participation 
and cooperation with the Western World. 
Again, the importance of that participation 
cannot be completely measured in such tan- 
gible terms as guns, ships, and planes. 

Considering the policy of the Government 
and the poverty of the country, Portugal's 
own military contribution to NATO is neces- 
sarily small. The actual totals are secret, 
but have been estimated at the equivalent 
of one active division, supported by two 
reserve divisions. The air force has about 50 
planes, few of which are modern. 

The big problem is financial. Portuguese 
soldiers are paid less than $1 a month and 
fed at a cost of about 35 cents a day. The 
total military bill comes to only $65 million 
a year. But even this modest effort repre- 
sents 26 percent of the national budget. 


TOEHOLD FOR NATO 


The Portuguese are not being encouraged 
to take on a bigger armament load than the 
country can afford. Shipments of American 
military equipment, the only form of direct 
American aid which Portugal has received 
since 1951, are being geared entirely to this 
limited capacity. 

Quite apart from her own military strength, 
however, Portugal provides NATO with a toe- 
hold on the European Continent in case of 
military disaster. She also provides an in- 
valuable political link between NATO and 
the far more significant military power of 
Spain. 

Because of the effect on European morale, 
there has been an understandable lack of 
emphasis on these points. The hope and 
promise of NATO go beyond the discouraging 
proposition of holding a European line at the 
Pyrennes. But NATO's military leaders must 
deal with the practical limitations of the 
force they command today. 

They are quick to admit that this force 
is still too weak to hold up a full-scale Rus- 
sian attack for more than a short time. As 
a matter of practical military prudence, they 
must consider the direction that retreat 
would take and the place where it would stop. 

It is in these terms that Portugal's impor- 
tance to NATO can best be weighed. In the 
final analysis, Portugal represents a sort of 
low-premium life-insurance policy to NATO, 
a policy which the free world can ill afford to 
let lapse. 


Resignation of Paul M. Herzog as Chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
these days when we frequently hear crit- 
icism of public officials, it is very refresh- 
ing to hear unanimous approval of the 
record of Paul M. Herzog, who recently 
resigned as Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Herzog made an outstanding con- 
tribution to his country, serving 8 years 
on the National Labor Relations Board. 
As part of my remarks, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial commending his service. The edi- 
torial was published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A HAPPY WARRIOR 


Usually one can recite the contents of a 
letter of resignation from public office sight 
unseen and come pretty close, not only to 
the sentiments, but to the phraseology. But 
not the letter which Paul M. Herzog—the 
first, and thus far the only, Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board—has sent to 
President Eisenhower asking that he be re- 
lieved of his duties on June 30. Says Mr. 
Herzog; 

“I will gladly continue in office until that 
date in order to * * * provide ample time 
for the selection and qualification of a 
successor. 

“That successor will be a fortunate man. 
He will assume a post that is endlessly stimu- 
lating, although achievement of its goals 
often seems endlessly elusive. He will inherit 
colleagues and a staff who are devoted public 
servants, peerless in their diligence and in 
their objectivity. He can help mold the next 
developments in one of the youngest, most 
controversial, and most intensely human 
areas in all the law. 

“That the new Chairman may accomplish 
this better than his predecessor, I do not 
doubt; that he will find more happiness in 
attempting it, I doubt very much indeed.” 

When we reflect that Mr. Herzog has spent 
8 years as the man-in-the-middle between 
two conflicting interests, administering 
quasi-judicially a new approach to labor- 
management relations—the Taft-Hartley 
Act—we are disposed to let the tribute flow 
from his own words. Why gild refined gold? 


Proposed Conference To Negotiate 
Pacific-Asian Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Kilsoo K. Haan with reference to nego- 
tiating a Pacific-Asian pact. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: } ? 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of April 23, 1953] 
CONFERENCE TO NEGOTIATE PACIFIC-ASIAN PACT 

— BY INFLUENTIAL CHINESE IN UNITED 

ATES 


(By Kilsoo K. Haan) 

San Francisco, April 23.—Hope ran high 
among the Chinese when President Eisen- 
hower took over from the Truman admin- 
istratior?. Since his inauguration, the rapid- 
fire international developments produced no 
end of excitement and enthusiasm. Today 
all this has changed. The reason is obvious. 

When the Kremlin-Peiping axis launched 
its peace offensive, the Chinese at home and 
abroad had reason to believe that once again 
free China may face the ghosts of the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, the secret Yalta 
pact of 1943, and the Japanese Peace Confer- 
ence of 1951 held in this very city where the 
United Nations was born. 
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CONSTERNATION AND ALARM 


Consternation and alarm swept over the 
Chinese communities when they learned of 
the April 8 New York Times report which 
revealed the Eisenhower administration was 
considering a United Nations trusteeship for 
Formosa. 

Subsequent denials made by the White 
House and the Secretary of State did not 
ease their apprehension. On the contrary, it 
increased their fear when they read of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's peace proposal to the 
Kremlin. 

Many Chinese pointed out the absence of 
any statement or mention of China's future 
role in Asia and world affairs. Some promi- 
nent leaders began to ask, “Is free China 
expendable, as it was in 1919 at the Paris 
Peace Conference?” 

Two leading organizations that have op- 
posed the Formosa regime, the Chinese Dem- 
ocratic Constitutional Party and the Chinese 
Freemasons lost no time taking steps to save 
free China. They immediately cabled Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa urg- 
ing him to convene a political conference for 
the purpose of forming a democratic coali- 
tion government in order to win back pub- 
lic opinion favorable to Formosa regime. 


CONFERENCE URGED 


The cablegram said, in part, “The future 
is unpredictable. If the Communists should 
intensify their peace offensive, then the en- 
trance of Communist China into the United 
Nations, and a United Nations trusteeship 
of Formosa, may all become an actuality. 

“We the Free Chinese of the Repubiic of 
China love our country. We love her none 
the less, as you do, for the difference in po- 
litical views we hold with you. We urge 
you to immediately invite all anti-Commu~ 
nist free Chinese leaders, including those 
who disagree with you on political views, to 
come to Formosa and convene a consultative 
conference, for the purpose of forming a mul- 
ti-party coalition government. 

“The formation of such a democratic gov- 
ernment will shift the balance of interna- 
tional opinion over to our favor, and form 
a base for a common front in our fight to 
win back China for the free Chinese.” 

Simultaneously, the Chinese Nationalist 
press in Formosa lashed out a barrage of 
angry words at the latest reported American 
policy toward Formosa. The English-lan- 
guage press, the Chinese News, declared, “We 
see an end of the free world and all that it 
stands for. * * * Judging from past rec- 
ords of American foreign policy, particular- 
ly with Nationalist China, we have our right- 
ful misgivings and justifiable bewilder- 
ments.” 

The Singapore Strait Times, one of the 
most influential overseas Chinese newspa- 
pers, under the caption, The Dulles Affairs,” 
pointedly declared, “There is little reason 
for supposing that the (Eisenhower) admin- 
istration has not been thinking broadly 
along the lines which Dulles indicated. 
White House repudiation of the printed re- 
ports really is a denial only that conclusion 
has been reached.” 


The refiection of these lines of thinking 
is no less evident among the Chinese com- 
munities in America. To gage the signifi- 
cance of the current thinking in the light of 
America’s peace efforts with the Kremlin- 
Peiping axis and in order to focus more 
clearly the weaknesses which defeated 
America’s past good intention toward China 
and to estimate the requisites for a bold 
and just approach to solve the United States 
China policy, the writer called on a num- 
ber of influential Chinese for their construc- 
tive criticism and suggestions. 

Obviously, the majority of Chinese I talked 
to were cautious and chary of comments. 
Others frankly discussed United States-China 
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relations, but with the request their names 
be left out. 

One scholarly gentleman placed before me 
a United States State Department publica- 
tion, Document No, 1853, published in 1942, 
entitled “Peace and War, 1931-41.” He 
turned to the last page. 

Slowly and haltingly he read the following 
Passage: “Shortly after war came to the 
United States, this Government proposed 
that the nations arrayed against the Axis 
powers join together in a declaration pledg- 
ing cooperation in the prosecution of the 
war and agreeing not to make separate ar- 
mistice or peace with the enemies. 

“This document, ‘Declaration by United 
Nations,’ states that the signatory govern- 
ments subscribe to a common program of 
purposes and principles embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter and are ‘convinced that 
complete victory over their enemies is essen- 
tial’ „ „ „* 

„Each signatory pledges itself to employ 
its full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Tripartite 
Pact * * * and to cooperate with the gov- 
ernments signatory hereto and not to make 
a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies.“ 

TEAR-FILLED EYES 

After a pause, with tear-filled eyes he 
asked, “Do you believe Dulles and Acheson 
at the Japanese Peace Conference carried 
out the letter and the spirit of this ‘Declara- 
tion by United Nations’? Why do you think 
they kept China and Korea away from the 
Japanese Peace Conference?” 

Another Chinese who is well versed in 
United States-China diplomatic relations 
made the following observations: “When 
America faced a national emergency, she 
abandoned the historic open-door policy to- 
ward China. Thus the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment of 1917 between Japan and America was 
the byproduct of America’s policy of expedi- 
ency against the best interest of China. 

“Even after the war was won, President 
Wilson and his adviser, Dulles, closely ad- 
hered to the spirit of the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement. At the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919, Wilson and Dulles accepted the 
Anglo-French-Japan secret pact regards the 
disposition of German rights in Shantung, 
China, in favor of Japan.” 

Concerning President Eisenhower’s peace 
proposal to the Saviet Union, he observed, 
“It may be most fitting to recall the letter 
of protestation by General Bliss to his boss, 
President Wilson. He wrote, It can't be 
right todo wrong even to make peace. Peace 
is desirable, but there are things dearer than 
peace—justice and freedom.“ 

General Bliss was one of the American 
members of the peace mission to the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. 

He then concluded his observation with 
this warning. So long as Dulles heads the 
make-Japan-the-workshop-for-Asia school of 
thinking in the State Department, the 
chance for Korea and China receiving just 
treatment from America hangs in the bal- 
ance.” 

CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 

The Chinese who were critical of United 
States policy toward China since the days 
of the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 were 
also ready and willing to make constructive 
suggestions. They earnestly hoped Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will not be drawn into the 
Dulles-Acheson way of thinking toward 
Korea and China. 

It was their sincere belief and hope that 
if President Eisenhower boldly and with 
vision tackles the Korean problem success- 
fully, the same chance for free China can 
become possible. 

In this line of thinking they made the 
following suggestions: 

1. America should immediately call for the 
Pacific-Asian Conference to negotiate a Pa- 
cific-Asian pact somewhat in the line sug- 


gested by the president of the Philippine Re- 
public and which was concurred in by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang and President Rhee. 

2. America should make Korea her symbol 
of what she intends to do for all Asia and in 
the way of maintaining their independence 
and fulfilling their human rights and dignity 
in these ways: 

(a) Increase the ROK armed forces as 
recommended by General Van Fleet. 

(b) Increase the quality and quantity of 
ROK food rations. 

(c) Institute a food subsistence for all 
the dependents of ROK soldiers. 

(d) Appoint a South Korean, either a civil 
or military officer, as the head of the U. N. 
truce team. 

(e) Give better care to the wounded ROK 
soldiers. America spends thousands of dol- 
lars on each ROK soldier to train and equip 
him to fight the Communists in Korea. Yet 
when this same ROK soldier is wounded in 
battle, he is passed on to the poorly equipped 
so-called hospitals in the rear and becomes 
a forgotten man. It is reliably reported that 
about 70 percent of these wounded but sea- 
soned ROK soldiers can be returned to duty 
if they are given the proper care, proper diet, 
and medical attention. 

A wise sage has said, “History is what men 
make it.” America, which now is an un- 
matched world leader, stands on the 
threshold to greater task and glory, the task 
of winning a lasting peace. 

INTENT NOT ENOUGH 


President Eisenhower’s peace proposal to 
the Kremlin can become a negative one if 
America fails to visualize that winning the 
heart of Asia, which is China and her 
500 million people, is equally important—or, 
perhaps, more so—as that of building Japan 
over again in the overall task of winning 
world peace. 

If one would sincerely, without prejudice, 
evaluate past United States policy toward 
China in many major international confer- 
ences since 1919, one can truthfully observe 
that it was not the lack of good intention 
nor of sound declarations and proposals, 
but unfortunately, the influence of a small 
but powerful “Japan-first” clique within the 
State Department prevailed over the good 
intentions and official pronouncements. 

Good intentions and sound declarations 
are all vitally important ir the making of a 
just peace machinery, but the most potent 
forces are the kind of drivers behind the 
wheel that drives the machine. 

Many well-wishing Koreans and Chinese 
hope and pray that the present head of the 
State Department will see beyond the light 
of expediency and remember these immor- 
tal words of General Bliss, who wrote, “It 
can't be right to do wrong, even to make 
peace. Perce is desirable, but there are 
things dearer than peace justice and free- 
dom. 


Libby Dam Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane, Wash., on May 2, 1953, 
and a reprint in the same paper of the 
Army engineers’ statement on the status 
of the Libby Dam project. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 


‘and statement were ordered to be printed 


in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review of May 2, 1953] 


CONGRESS SHOULD Nor DEAUTHORIzE LIBBY 
Dam 


Elsewhere on this page today there is 
printed an Official statement Ly the Army 
Corps of Engineers on the status of the Libby 
Dam project in western Montana. This 
statement provides some background infor- 
mation on a controversy that has two sep- 
arate aspects, local and international. 

Briefly stated, the proposed Libby Dam is 
not now the subject of international discus- 
sions, since the Department of State has 
withdrawn its earlier request for Canadian 
consideration, through the international 
joint commissior. 

Oue reason for this withdrawal has been 
the uncertainty of possible effects on Canada 
because of the uncertainty of the exact site 
of the proposed dam. Some opposition has 
arisen in and around the town of Libby to 
the one site that the Army engineers had 
seemed to prefer. Their statement, however, 
indicates that numerous sites are still under 
consideration +nd that further studies are 
necessary to determine the best possible 
location. Just when these studies will be 
resumed is not clear at the moment. 

Considerable opposition to the dam has 
been stirred up in recent months yy distant 
commentators whose understanding of the 
project is not as clear as that prevailing in 
most parts of the Pacific Northwest. 

Here Libby Dam has been visualized as a 
potential storage reservoir that would in- 
crease the power-generating capacity of nu- 
merous downstream dams as well as produce 
a substantial amount of power for use in 
western Montana. Like other Northwest 
projects such as McNary and Chief Joseph, 
it would be a Federal Government dam. 
Unlike the proposed Hells Canyon Dam on 
the middle Snake River, it would not be 
constructed in an area where a private power 
firm seeks to develop the river. And unlike 
Hells Canyon, it has already been authorized 
by Congress. 

There is a movement afoot in Congress 
to rescind that authorization for Libby Dam 
on the ground of present high construction 
costs and a low benefit-cost ratio for the 
project. Senator Martin, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, has already introduced a bill to that 
effect. Such a move at this time, however, 
would be hasty and unwise. 

While the project is temporarily on the 
shelf, the Army engineers should be given 
authority and encouragement to work out 
the local compromises that must be made 
to have the project wholly acceptable in 
Montana. When the site and estimated cost 
studies are made and compromises are com- 
pleted, it would then be time for considera- 
tion of the international problems involved. 

The critical need for upstream storage in 
the Columbia River Basin marks Libby Dam 
as one future project that would bring great 
benefits not only to Montana but to the 
whole Northwest, and to western Canada as 
well. To deauthorize the project now would 
probably be to kill it for all time. This 
must not be done. 

Libby Dam should get further study and 
consideration in the months ahead. And in 
the meantime, the search must go on for 
acceptable locations for other feasible dams 
that would provide adequate upstream stor- 
age and more power for a growing Montana. 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review] 
OFFICIAL ENGINEERS’ STATEMENT: THE STATUS 
or Lispy Dam PROJECT 


(Reprinted here are excerpts from a sum- 
mary of developments on the Libby project in 
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western Montana, as prepared by the Army 
Corps of Engineers early in April of this 
year. This statement, with accompanying 
letters, appeared originally in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 20, 1953. It was 
submitted by the engineers in response to a 
request made by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana. Publication of these facts by 
the Spokesman-Review is intended to help 
clarify some of the misunderstandings that 
have arisen in regard to the proposed dam.— 
EDITOR.) 


Libby Dam and reservoir is a major multi- 
purpose project on the Kootenai River, 
Mont., which will provide storage for flood 
control, for production of hydroelectric pow- 
er, both at site and at downstream plants, 
and for related water uses, 

The project was authorized by Congress 
in the Flood Control Act of 1950 as part of 
the general comprehensive plan for develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin, 

The general plan was the result of a com- 
prehensive survey and study which was au- 
thorized by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce on September 24, 1943. The compre- 
hensive report (commonly called the 308 re- 
port) to Congress in which the surveys, 
studies, and recommended plan are described 
was printed as House Document No. 531, 
ist Congress, 2d session. 

Soon after authorization of the Libby 
project by Congress in May 1950, steps were 
initiated by the Corps of Engineers to obtain 
approval by the international joint commis- 
sion, United States and Canada, as required 
under the terms of the boundary waters 
treaty of 1909 for projects in one country 
which will back water into the other coun- 
try. 

Based on a request of the Department of 
the Army, the Department of State made 
formal application to the Commission for 
approval of the Libby project on January 
12, 1951. 

To date, no reply has been received by the 
United States section of the Commission as 
to the attitude of the Canadian section of 
the Commission toward the foregoing pro- 
posal of March 1952, 

Despite rumors to the contrary, no official 
requests or demands that the United States 
sell to Canada 40 percent or any other pro- 
portion of the power to be generated by 
the Libby project has been received by the 
United States section of the Commission, 
nor is any such proposal under official con- 
sideration. 

To date, the only official expression of 
views of Canada have been the official state- 
ments in response of the Government of 
Canada and the government of the province 
of British Columbia, which were furnished 
the Commission in 1951 and prior to the 
March 1952 proposal of the United States 
section. 

The official statements in response were to 
the effect that Canada does not object to 
approval of the project, provided compensa- 
tion is made to Canada for: 

(a) The value of lands, relocations, and 
other damages necessary to provide the por- 
tion of the reservoir area in Canada; and 

(b) The loss of natural resources to 
Canada. 

It is understood that the views of Canada 
on the March 1952 proposal will be made 
known as soon as a special committee, ap- 
pointed by the Government of the Province 
of British Columbia, has had an opportunity 
to consider the matter. 

Concurrently with the foregoing steps 
toward settlement of the international as- 
pects of this development, the Corps of En- 
gineers undertook, immediately after au- 
thorization of the project in May 1950, to 
initiate the necessary definite project plan- 
ning and preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions in accordance with regularly estab- 
lished procedures, 


Planning funds totaling $333,000 were al- 
lotted from appropriations made prior to 
fiscal year 1953. In its report No. 1754, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee stipulated 
that additional funds of $200,000 from ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1953 could be 
used for planning work on the Libby project, 
provided assurance was received from the 
United States section of the international 
joint commissior that the status of the 
agreement for the storage of water on the 
Canadian side was progressing satisfactorily. 

By letter dated December 4, 1952, the chair- 
man of the United States section of the com- 
mission informed the chief of engineers that 
the commission was not in a position to say 
that the status of the agreement was satis- 
factory. 

Accordingly, the Corps of Engineers has 
been forced to discontinue the planning work 
on Libby until it is advised that the condi- 
tions stipulated in Senate report No. 1754 are 
met, or until as a result of possible future 
representations to the Congress it is deter- 
mined that the situation is such as to war- 
rant the expenditure of additional funds for 
detailed planning. 

A part of the regularly established pro- 
cedures for the planning work outlined 
above is a detailed survey of the general 
vicinity contemplated for the proposed proj- 
ect to determine the best possible location 
of the axis of the dam. 

In the studies thus far completed for the 
Libby project, nine alternative locations 
both above and below the site tentatively 
selected in the project report have been ex- 
amined and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each location are being evaluated. 

Final decision as to the best location has 
not yet been made, nor can it be made until 
further studies are accomplished. 

As noted above, all planning work has been 
discontinued and such further studies can- 
not be completed until planning work is 
resumed. In any event, none of the alterna- 
tive locations being considered involves any 
change in the international aspects of the 
project. 

Accordingly, such questions do not affect 
the application now before the international 
joint commission nor does their status pre- 
clude consideration of the international as- 
pects by the commission. 

The district engineer at Seattle has re- 
ported that of all sites under consideration 
the most favorable from the standpoint of 
complete and efficient utilization of the 
power resources is the lowest site at Mile 
204.9. 

This site, however, is considered the most 
disadvantageous by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., the Zonolite Co., and the J. Neils 
Lumber Co, 

The division engineer at Portland, Oreg., 
in reviewing the district engineer's report, 
recommended to the chief of engineers that 
the final decision on selection of a site be 
deferred until further surveys and studies 
could be made of the site at Mile 217, which 
would be more acceptable to the railway, 
Zonolite, and the lumber companies and 
which, though it involves sacrifice of appreci- 
able power potentiality, might prove satis- 
factory if foundation conditions are found 
to be acceptable. 

This office has approved deferral of final 
decision and has approved the further anal- 
ysis of the alternate sites including the site 
at Mile 217, but, because of restrictions on 
use of available funds, is unable to direct 
the field offices to proceed with the cus- 
tomary surveys and studies at this time. 

When a decision is made as to the specific 
location which offers the greatest advantages 
and least disadvantages any significant 
change in the nature, costs, or benefits of 
the project will be made known to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress in ac- 
cordance with established procedures and 
steps taken for reconsideration of the project 
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if the change is beyond the authority granted 
to the Chief of Engineers by Congress in the 
original project authorization, 

(Nore.—On April 6, upon recommendation 
of the Acting Chief of Engineers, the Sec- 
retary of the Army asked the Department of 
State to withdraw the application which re- 
quested approval of the dam by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. The Secretary of 
State actually withdrew the application on 
April 8. Thus there is now no Libby Dam 
proposal before the Joint Commission. On 
April 21, Senator Marrrn, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, introduced a bill to rescind or can- 
cel the congressional authorization of the 
project. No action has yet been taken by 
Congress to deauthorize the dam.—Eprror.) 


Swearing in of Thomas J. Herbert as 
Chairman of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a release prepared by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board and 
issued on May 4, 1953, regarding the 
swearing in of Thomas J. Herbert, for- 
mer Governor of Ohio, as Chairman of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Thomas J. Herbert, former Governor of 
Ohio, today took the oath of office as Chair- 
man of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, the five-member agency which governs 
the application of controls to the Commu- 
nist movement in this Nation, as provided 
in the Internal Security Act. 

The quasi-judicial board, on April 20, 
found the Communist Party to be a Commu- 
nist-action organization and ordered it to 
submit to registration and control. The 
Board now has before it petitions from At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., for 
registration orders against 12 alleged Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Mr. Herbert’s fellow Ohioan, Supreme 
Court Justice Harold H. Burton, adminis- 
tered the oath. Besides swearing to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, Chairman Herbert repeated the re- 
quired affidavit of nonmembership in the 
Communist Party and in Fascist organi- 
zations, and affirmed that he was not and 
would not while in the Federal service “en- 
gage in any strike against the Government, 
. è „ 

The ceremony, held in the Board’s hearing 
room, was witnessed by the Board’s member- 
ship, including Chairman Herbert’s newly 
appointed colleague, former Senator Harry P. 
Cain, of Washington, and Ohio's two Sena- 
tors, ROBERT A. Tart, majority leader, and 
JOHN W. Bricker. The Board's Acting Chair- 
man Watson B. Miller, presided. Joining in 
the congratulations to his successor was 
Peter Campbell Brown, former Chairman, re- 
signed, 

In presenting Mr. Herbert his presidential 
commission as Board Chairman, Senator 
Tarr alluded to the new appointee’s quarter 
century of public service in Ohio, which in- 
cluded three terms as attorney general. Said 


‘Senator Tart: 
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“Thomas Herbert has served his State with 
distinction in many offices of high trust. He 
brings to his new post outstanding qualifica- 
tions.“ 

Then alluding to the official oath, the Sena- 
tor smilingly added: “I am pleased to note 
that Governor Herbert was able to affirm that 
he will not strike against the Government.” 

Senator Bricker expressed gratification 
that “my life-long friend, Thomas Herbert, 
is receiving a well merited honor,” and said 
the Board's responsibilities were of a nature 
the Chairman was eminently qualified to dis- 
charge, 

“As a pilot in World War I,” Senator 
BRICKER recalled, “Tom Herbert earned the 
Purple Heart and the Distinguished Service 
Crosses of the United States and British 
Governments. Here is a man of whose patri- 
otism no doubt can ever be raised.” 

Chairman Herbert said, in response: 

“I contemplate the tasks ahead of me with 
a keen sense of the heavy responsibilities 
they entail, To the fullest extent of my 
energies, I shall strive to discharge my func- 
tions faithfully and fairly in rendering deci- 
sions as a Board member, and, in the office of 
Chairman with which the President has 
honored me, to see to it that the operations 
are efficiently conducted. 

“To my mind there is no work in our Na- 
tion’s Capital today more important than 
that which, while controlling such subversive 
activities as may jeopardize our national 
security, at the same time preserves those 
freedoms which our Federal Constitution 
guarantees to all. 

“I approach my task with humility but 
also with a strong sense of confidence. I 
know my colleagues of the Board have worked 
faithfully, honestly, and correctly in the dis- 
charge of their duties under the Constitu- 
tion. I know I can count on their support 
in the wider and more manifold tasks which 
the Board is about to undertake, as they 
can count on mine to maintain the team- 
work necessary to the success of the work.” 


Today Is Not Mother’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the American Cancer 
Society is now conducting its 1953 can- 
cer crusade, and on Sunday next we cele- 
brate Mother’s Day, it is my belief that 
everyone intends to do everything possi- 
ble to make both occasions a success. 

With that in mind, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Today Is Not Mother’s 
Day,” published in the April 28, 1953, 
issue of the weekly newspaper, the Index, 
of Dover, Del. The editorial is most ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topay Is Nor MoTHer’s Dar 

No, today is not Mother’s Day according 
to the calendar, but if your mother is like 
our mother—and we're certain she is if she’s 
your mother—then every day should be 
Mother's Day in some small way. Maybe a 
flower, a card, a note about something you 
are doing, a thought or a prayer, any little 
thing that would take so little of your cash 


or time would increase tenfold by the time 
your mother received it. 

These small things mean a lot to mother 
and we should keep them in mind every day, 
then maybe once a month, or once or twice 
a year do something a little extra special for 
her. We think there is an opportunity today 
for you to do a little something extra special 
and we feel certain that if you think about 
it you will agree. 

The American Cancer Society is now con- 
ducting the 1953 Cancer Crusade in our 
State. The goal in Kent County is only 
$7,000, The goal in the State of Delaware is 
$70,000 and $18,000,000 for the 48. Gifts 
help spread life-saving facts to the fright- 
ened mothers, ease pain and suffering of 
mothers, provide facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment for mothers, and backs research 
in more than a hundred laboratories and 
universities for mothers. 

If you knew your gift today would save 
your mother’s life tomorrow you would make 
it without hesitation or reservation. We feel 
certain that if you know that your gift today 
will save someone else's mother tomorrow 
you will send your gift immediately. 

About 175,000 youngsters in America today 
have lost their mothers to cancer and an- 
other 160,000 children are fatherless because 
of this disease. Many of these deaths could 
have been prevented. About half of those 
who develop cancer today could be saved by 
early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 

You can help save those lives. Won't you 
send a check today. If you don't know who 
your area chairman is you can send it to the 
Index and we will see that it gets in the right 
hands. Make checks payable to American 
Cancer Society. 


The Constitution: Guardian of the 
People’s Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record the fine 
speech of Herbert Lassiter, of the Engle- 
wood High School in Chicago, on “The 
Constitution: Guardian of the People’s 
Rights,” which won first rank in the 
oratorical contest of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of the American Legion, in Peoria, 
Ill., on March 20, 1953. I also ask con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp the 
letter of transmittal from the chairman 
of the Illinois department’s American- 
ism commission, Mr. Elliodor M. Libo- 
nati, announcing the names of the other 
award winners in this worthwhile con- 
test. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and letter of transmittal were ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 
April 28, 1953. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DovcLas: I would appre- 
ciate it if you will insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the speech of Herbert Lassi- 
ter, of the Englewood High School, Chicago, 
III., on The Constitution: Guardian of the 
People's Rights. 
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Herbert Lassiter placed first in the depart- 
ment oratorical contest of the American 
Legion on March 20, 1953, at Peoria, III., and 
received a 4-year scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will 
be kind enough to print this oration. 

The second-place winner was Dianne 
Springer, of Danville, II., who received a 2- 
year scholarship to the University of Illinois, 

The third-place winner was Fay Duncan, 
of Peoria, Ill., who received a 1-year scholar- 
ship to the University of Illinois. 

The fourth-place winner was Irwin Hoog- 
heem, from Fulton, III., and the fifth-place 
winner was Jeanne Griffin, of East St. Louis, 
who both received medals. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIODOR M. LIBONATI. 
THE CONSTITUTION: GUARDIAN OF THE PEOPLES’ 
RIGHTS 


(By Herbert Lassiter) 


The Constitution, guardian of the peoples’ 
rights. Webster’s Dictionary defines the verb 
guard: “to watch over or protect, preserve 
by caution, shield or defend.” Thus, if the 
Constitution is to be a true guardian, it must 
watch over, protect, preserve by caution, 
shield, and defend the rights of the people. 
Now, if these rights are so important that 
the Constitution of the greatest Nation on 
earth is constructed for the sole purpose of 
guarding, protecting, and providing the in- 
struments for the broad exercise of those 
rights, it is only logical that we should under- 
stand from what great source these rights are 
derived and more important, what these 
rights are. 

Some will tell us that the Government 
grants to the people their rights, but if we 
should adhere to this theory we would be 
recognizing the power of Government to 
withdraw those rights at such time and under 
such conditions as it might see fit to do. 
Therefore, we cannot adhere to that theory. 
Others will tell us that the peoples’ rights 
are derived from history and tradition. Yet, 
throughout history, we find existence of hu- 
man slavery, a definite violation of the peo- 
ples’ rights. Even today in some parts of 
the world, it has become traditional to de- 
prive men of their God-given rights. There- 
fore, we dare not assume that the rights of 
free men are derivatives of history or tradi- 
tion. 

There are still others who tells us that the 
peoples’ rights are inherent with their crea- 
tion. “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
When Thomas Jefferson wrote those famous 
words into the Declaration of Independence, 
he gave immeasurably to the theory that the 
rights of man extend from God. To this 
theory, we can readily adhere. 

Jefferson continued writing in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” In this one 
phrase we find the fundamental principle 
contained in our Constitution; that the 
paramount duty of government is to secure 
and protect for the people their unalienable 
rights, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

However, before a government can protect 
or even secure these rights, it must be willing 
to grant to the people certain political pow- 
ers which are concurrent with their God- 
given rights. The most important of these 
is the sovereign power of the Government. 
The Constitution does not expressly delegate 
governmental sovereignty to the people, but 
if we thoroughly scrutinize the nature of 
our Constitution, we find that there is no 
dire need that it should do so. For in the 
preamble to the Constitution we find those 
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famous words: “We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
ity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity (we, the people) do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” In establishing the. Consti- 
tution, the people clearly and finally estab- 
lish themselves as the sovereign power of the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, it is well to remember that 
the duty of government to protect man’s 
inherent rights, and the investment of gov- 
ernmental sovereignty in the people, are 
merely theoretical principles. Let us examine 
the Constitution to see whether practical 
means are provided for the application of 
these principles. 

In the first three articles, we find the Gov- 
ernment is divided into three separate 
branches with three separate functions. All 
of them chosen directly or indirectly by the 
people. A legislative branch to enact laws 
for the general welfare. An executive branch 
to faithfully and economically execute these 
laws and a judicial branch to piously and dis- 
creetly interpret the laws. This division of 
governmental responsibility alleviates the 
possibility of dictatorship by any one branch, 
By delegating specific duties, powers, and re- 
sponsibilities to the three branches of the 
Government, the Constitution creates a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, a system indis- 
pensable to a well-being of a free nation. 
- Further examining the Constitution's prac- 
ticality, we come to that most important 
fifth article. Without it, we should not have 
had the Bill of Rights, the abolition of slay- 
ery, equal suffrage for women, prohibition, 
or the income tax. We should be thankful 
that the founders of this democracy had the 
Sagacity to provide through this amenda- 
tory article, orderly, practical, and workable 
means for amending our Constitution. 

Unlike many European countries, we are 
afforded the opportunity to institute change 
without revolution, 

We are well acquainted with the first of 
these “changes,” our sacred Bill of Rights. 
These first 10 amendment make it clear that 
the Government is not to deprive the people 
of their right to speak freely, to have the ad- 
vantage of a free press, to petition the Gov- 
ernment, to be secure in their homes against 
unreasonable searches, to have a trial by 
jury, to assemble peaceably, to receive just 
compensation when private propertly is used 
for public welfare, and most important the 
right to worship according to the dictates 
of one’s conscience. 

Obviously, these are not the only rights 
to be protected by the Constitution. To pro- 
vide an adequate safeguard for that vast 
number of unenumerated rights, the ninth 
amendment was included in our Bill of 
Rights. “The enumeration in the Constitu- 
tion of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.” In simple, colloquial expression, the 
Government may not use the powers given it 
by the Constitution as an excuse for denying 
the people their natural rights. 

I have discussed the nature and source of 
the people’s rights, the sacred duty of gov- 
ernment to secure and protect these rights, 
and the practical manner in which our Con- 
stitution guards these rights. Yet, unless 
we are willing to assume the responsibilities 
concurrent with our rights, these rights pro- 
tected by the Constitution will be denied us. 
These halls of oratory now afire with the 
flames of free and rational expression will be 
emptied by a dictator's decree. To avoid 
this, we must begin to consider the right to 
vote, the duty to vote, to vote wisely, to 
know all the issues and all the candidates; 
the right to enjoy freedom of speech and of 
assembly, an opportunity to offer construc- 
tive criticism instead of a chance to merely 
“blow off steam.” The right to worship, the 


to thank God for the spiritual and 
material resources with which our Nation is 
so abundantly blessed. 

Let us live by the words of Lincoln, “a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” For if we remain true to 
this ideal, we can display to the rest of the 
world a classic example of the extreme height 
of civilization to which man can ascend. A 
democracy within a republic, protected, pre- 
served, and enriched by the Constitution, 
guardian of the people's rights. 


Vocational Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement made by 
me before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, per- 
taining to vocational education: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational education means training to 
carry on a gainful occupation. Its purpose 
is to develop skills, abilities, understandings, 
working habits and appreciations, and to 
impart knowledge needed by workers to 
enter and make progress In useful and pro- 
ductive employment, It is an integral part 
of the total education program of the Na- 
tion. It is generally necessary to the full, 
efficient, and happy life of the individual and 
to his functioning as a good citizen under 
our American form of government. The ade- 
quate vocational education of our people is 
necessary for the maintenance of our inde- 
pendence and for our advancement as a 
Nation. 

WHY FEDERAL SUPPORT 


Our program of Federal-State cooperation 
in vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts has con- 
tributed greatly to the development of the 
skill and industry which are foundation 
stones of America’s greatness. By drawing 
from the sources of revenue utilized by the 
Federal Government, we have maintained a 
far superior program of vocational educa- 
tion than could haye been supported by the 
States and localities drawing only from their 
limited revenue sources, 


NOT A SOCIALISTIC PROGRAM 


Federal support of vocational education 
cannot rightly be accused of being a socialis- 
tic or welfare-state idea. It was not insti- 
tuted under the New Deal or the Fair Deal. 
The Morrill Act establishing the land-grant 
colleges was approved by President Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862. The Smith-Hughes Act, 
which provided aid to the States for educa- 
tion in agriculture, trades and industries, 
and home economics, dates from 1917. 

The George-Barden Act was specifically 
for the further development of vocational 
education. Not only do the words “further 
development” appear in the title to the act, 
but the reports of discussions in congres- 
sional committees which recommended the 
bill for passage confirm this conception. 


THE ADMINISTRATION IS COMMITTED TO FULLY 
SUPPORT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In a letter to the Kansas State director 
of vocational education dated September 27, 
1952, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 

“One of the greatest things about the 
United States is the fact that it has achieved 
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the highest level of mass education in hls- 
tory. This American system has many 
unique and valuable phases, among the most 
important of which are the land-grant col- 
leges, the experiment stations, the vocational 
education program in high schools, the 
county-agent system, and the Future Farm- 
ers and 4-H programs. 

“The wealth of the world is created by the 
work of skilled hands on raw materials. Our 
magnificent system of vocational education 
is constantly developing increased under- 
standing of raw materials, and is helping to 
develop the skilled hands and the clear minds 
essential to turning those raw materials into 
useful wealth. 

“One thing I like especially about the 
program is that it calls for genuine under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of 
Federal, State, and local agencies. Here, 
the Federal Government is a helpful partner, 
5 an officious boss. That is how it should 

President Eisenhower's statement on yoca- 
tional education as a candidate for the 
Presidency speaks for itself. As the chosen 
leader of the Republican Party he expressed 
an understanding of the important contribu- 
tion which the Federal-State program of vo- 
cational education is making toward the 
national security and progress, 

THE RIGHT IDEA 

Our program of Federal aid to the States 
for vocational education is based upon the 
right idea for Federal participation in the 
support of education. Within recent years 
the Congress has increasingly given to Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Department of 
Defense, authority and funds to directly ad- 
minister educational programs. These have 
included not merely military science and 
tactics but almost the entire range of voca- 
tional and academic education. This is the 
wrong idea. It leads toward Federal control 
of education. Let the Federal Government 
instead draw from its revenue sources part 
of the money needed to support education 
and turn it over to the States for that pur- 
pose. In this way we can accomplish most 
of the Federal objectives in education and 
fulfill the Federal obligation to bear its 
share of the financial support of education. 
The very maintenance of our form of Na- 
tional Government depends upon the ade- 
quate education of the people. 


STUDY THE PROGRAM BEFORE REDUCING FUNDS 


President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to authorize a Commission to make an ex- 
haustive study of Federal-State fiscal rela- 
tions. According to the President’s state- 
ment in connection with his request the 
purpose of the Commission would be to make 
a thorough study of grants-in-aid activities 
and the problems of finance and Federal- 
State relations which attend them. 

There are now more than 30 grants-in- 
aid programs, costing the Federal Govern- 
ment over $2 billion per year and consti- 
tuting about one-fifth of the States’ rev- 
enues. It certainly would seem only fair 
to have the program of Federal aid to voca- 
tional education studied along with the rest 
of the grants-in-aid programs before cutting 
the vocational education program to shreds 
with a 25-percent reduction in appropria- 
tions. Let us establish the Commission pro- 
posed by the President. Let us obtain a rea- 
sonable assurance that the Commission 
will make a nonpartisan, scholarly study and 
give us an objective report of its findings. 
Then we will be able more intelligently to 
consider which grant-in-aid programs, if any, 
should be reduced. In the meantime let us 
not act blindly in wielding the fund-slashing 
ax lest we do grave injury to the Nation we 
all love. Reducing the opportunities for vo- 
cational education of the oncoming genera- 
tion should come at the bottom of the list 
of any reductions we would consider, 
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Nothing False About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening News, Harrisburg, Pa., 
for May 6, 1953: 

NOTHING FALSE ABOUT IT 


The desire for economy and lower taxes is 
fairly universal. But false economy has no 
place in the national scheme. Unfortunately 
false economy all too frequently is defined 
as that kind of saving that affects the pocket- 
books of individuals. 

It is difficult to understand the great hue 
and cry being raised over the announced in- 
tention of the Government to inactivate the 
Indiantown Military Reservation. The De- 
fense Department says it no longer needs this 
training center which was activated after 
outbreak of Korean hostilities. Putting it 
on a caretaker basis will save the Govern- 
ment thousands of dollars. 

Certainly in this day of peak employment, 
and with Pennsylvania in the forefront of 
industrial output, it is unthinkable that 
civilian employees of the Gap would be long 
without jobs if they are sincerely interested 
in working. Private industry should be able 
to absorb the disconnected Gap employees 
without a ripple. 

Despite action by organizations and the 
State assembly there is no indication that 
the Army will alter its decision to remove 
the Gap from the list of training centers. 
Future training will be concentrated at regu- 
lar Army bases, bringing to an end the use 
of emergency centers. 

There is no plausible excuse for maintain- 
ing a troop-training center merely to accom- 
modate a few-score civilian workers, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, throught his Defense De- 
partment, has made it known that the Armed 
Forces will be reduced at least 200,000 more if 
peace comes to Korea—which will lower 
the draft call and make possible a reduction 
in the cost of troop training. Indiantown 
Gap is only one of many such centers that 
are being inactivated. 

We should think the people would accept 
the good news that we are to reduce the call 
of young men into service and the additional 
news that further emphasis is being put on 
economy. 

It is no time to shed crocodile tears. We 
should be rejoicing that such things are 
possible. 


Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 4903, amending 
and supplementing the reclamation laws 
to provide for Federal cooperation in 
non-Federal irrigation projects. The 
purposes of my bill are, first, to encour- 
age local and State development of water 
resources for irrigation, reclamation, and 
related purposes; and, secondly, to pro- 


vide for a greater economy in the con- 
struction of irrigation and reclamation 
projects. 

One of the avowed purposes of the 
Federal reclamation program has been 
to provide aid to irrigation and to extend 
agricultural developments in the arid 
West, in localities where the financing 
job is too great for the local water users’ 
groups to handle themselves. Some- 
where along the way changes in empha- 
sis have resulted in our establishing a 
great bureaucracy that retains a heavy 
Federal control in this phase of our na- 
tional development. I think that if we 
are to place responsibility where it be- 
longs, that is in the grass roots with the 
water users, we must shape the Federal 
aid so that it fosters and nurtures local 
responsibility rather than supplants re- 
sponsibility and initiative with Federal 
paternalism. 

One step to help the local water users’ 
organizations, to carry their proper 
share of the burden, is to provide Fed- 
eral contributions to construction com- 
mensurate with national benefits to pur- 
poses that are now considered nonre- 
imbursable Federal responsibilities un- 
der reclamation law. Under existing 
law, in the construction of Federal proj- 
ects that part of the estimated cost allo- 
cated to flood control, navigation, and 
fish and wildlife conservation is deemed 
to be nonreimbursable. Projects initi- 
ated under State law by State bodies, 
irrigation districts or nonprofit water 
companies may produce similar national 
flood control, navigation, and fish and 
wildlife benefits on the projects. To 
assist local water users’ groups which 
have been established under State law 
to undertake projects, it is only equitable 
that the Federal Government make a 
contribution for these nonreimbursables 
to an extent commensurate with the 
national benefits produced. 

Now I stress national benefits. Let 
me illustrate by a flood-control example. 
Flood control on the main stem of major 
rivers has been recognized as a national 
problem providing national benefits. 
Flood control on tributary streams can 
provide some national benefits on the 
tributary streams and other national 
benefits through protection of the flood- 
control works on the main streams. Re- 
maining benefits on the tributaries are 
essentially more local than national. 
Then as we work upstream to smaller 
and smaller tributaries we come to areas 
where flood control and damage-preven- 
tion works can be installed which, while 
providing benefits in excess of their cost, 
provide benefits that are essentially local 
rather than national. 

Contributions toward construction 
should be made at a level commensurate 
with benefits. If the benefits are all lo- 
cal then the project should be financed 
in full by local funds. If, however, the 
benefits are in any part national that 
portion that is national should in equity 
be financed by the Federal Government. 
This principle is recognized in federally 
built projects but it is not yet recognized 
in projects initiated by States or bodies 
organized under State law. 

The bill I have introduced would pro- 
vide for Federal contribution to the ex- 
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tent national benefits in the nature of 
fiood control, navigation, and fish and 
wildlife conservation accrue in local and 
State development of water resources for 
irrigation, reclamation, anv. related pur- 


poses. 

In this bill I propose that the local 
water users’ organizations will have the 
responsibility of initiating a request for 
Federal participation. The project pro- 
posals, in detail similar to those we re- 
ceive in Congress from the Bureau of 
Reclamation and from the Corps of En- 
gineers, would be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The Secretary 
would be responsible for such Federal in- 
teragency coordination as it is now re- 
quired for reclamation projects originat- 
ing with his Department. The proposals 
would be required to include a proposed 
allocation of benefits and costs that 
would be subject to review by the perti- 
nent Federal agencies and approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Then if a project proposal met engi- 
neering standards established by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and if the project 
was found to be financially feasible both 
by the Secretary of the Interior and by 
the Governors of the States concerned, 
then the Secretary of the Interior would 
be authorized to contribute funds, from 
specific appropriations for that purpose, 
toward construction costs based on allo- 
cations to the functions considered as 
nonreimbursable under reclamation law. 
In some States, of course, the Governor 
delegates the functions of review of wa- 
ter resource developments projects to a 
State body. Provision is made in the 
legislation to permit such an appropri- 
ate State agency designated by the Gov- 
ernor to act for him in this matter. 

The bill I have introduced would re- 
quire that operation and maintenance of 
these projects would remain with the 
water users’ agencies responsible for their 
construction. However, these agencies 
would be required to operate for func- 
tions providing national benefits in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the proper Federal agency. In the event 
these regulations were not adhered to, the 
Secretary of the Interior would be em- 
powered to require the water users’ 
groups to reimburse the United States 
for such funds as it had contributed. 

That covers the mechanics in general 
for making contributions to water users’ 
organizations commensurate with na- 
tional benefits from functions now con- 
sidered nonreimbursable under the recla- 
mation law. But there is another se- 
rious problem facing thesc local water 
users’ groups which this legislation is di- 
rected to help solve. 

A few years back the Bureau of Recla- 
mation was considering a project for de- 
velopment of the valley of the lower Rio 
Grande in Texas. The plan favored by 
the Bureau was estimated to cost $130 
million. Another plan, considered un- 
favorably by the Bureau but favored by 
other engineering groups, was estimated 
by the Bureau to cost about $72 million. 
The Bureau computed that the plan it 
favored had a much higher so-called 
benefit cost ratio than the second. How- 
ever, the cost per acre benefited under 
the Bureau’s proposed plan was $201 and 
under the other plan $125. The annual 
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cost per acre-foot of water under the 
Bureau plan was $4.38 and under that 
preferred locally $2.86. The local groups 
did not accept the Bureau’s proposal. 

Had the local groups been willing to 
agree to it the $130 million project would 
probably have been recommended and 
might now be underway. There was no 
hope, in view of the Bureau stand, for 
the water users’ groups to get the less 
costly plan as a Federal project. 

If the first proposal had been accepted 
the local water users would have been 
required to repay approximately $123 
million in 40 years without interest. 
This would have been under Federal 
financing through the Bureau of Recla- 
mation under reclamation law. Had 
they attempted to build the less costly 
project, which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion estimated would cost $72 million, 
they would have had to do their own 
financing. Assuming they could have 
obtained money at 3% percent the proj- 
ect would have required an outlay by the 
water users of approximately $133 mil- 
lion in 40 years. Thus, the actual dollar 
cost to the water users for the Federal 
Government’s more lavish and less de- 
sirable project would have been less. 
This is so simple because of the dif- 
ference between financing available to 
the Bureau of Reclamation on behalf of 
the water users and that available to 
the water users on their own behalf. 
This is not an isolated example. 

The Solano Irrigation District in Cali- 
fornia is considering a distribution sys- 
tem which it estimates can be built for 
$8 million. The Bureau wants to put in 
a system costing $10,650,000. Assuming 
a 40-year repayment period the district 
would have to obtain money at less than 
1% percent interest if it were going to 
do the job at a net direct cost to itself 
less than the Bureau figure. 

Another example—the Sausalito Irri- 
gation District, also in California, has 
had some $250,000 assessed against its 
account for the Bureau of Reclamation 
overhead without its having received a 
single item of construction. The Contra 
Costa County Irrigation District has been 
left with an incomplete project because 
the Bureau of Reclamation could not 
finish the job in accordance with its esti- 
mates with the funds it had. 

I could go on with other examples for 
other parts of the country showing that 
the high cost of Federal construction 
works a hardship on the water users’ dis- 
tricts and these districts can do nothing 
in their own behalf because the Bureau 
of Reclamation works with interest-free 
money while the local groups have to 
borrow at current rates. 

Do not overlook the fact that even 
though a more expensive job can be 
done by the Bureau of Reclamation 


than would be done by a water users’ dis- - 


trict itself for the same direct cost to 
that water users group, the ultimate cost 
of the expensive Bureau's projects is a 
burden on the general taxpayer. The 
Treasury still pays interest on the money 
it borrows for use by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Let me mention in passing that the 
lower estimates by water users’ asso- 
ciations do not reflect incompetence and 
omissions. Frequently the estimates are 


prepared by engineers who have form- 
erly worked in the Federal agencies. In 
any event all of the States now require 
registration of professional engineers 
and no engineer may practice, except 
within the Government, unless he has 
been determined to be professionally. 
qualified by a State board. It is these 
qualified professional engineers who pre- 
pare these estimates showing that water 
users’ associations can build adequate 
projects for less cost than the Federal 
agencies can. ` 

The reasons are obvious. The local 
engineer is close to the local taxpayer 
and water users and must be cognizant 
of their interests if he is going to stay in 
business. The Federal engineer can lay 
on additional costs for chromium plat- 
ing or duraluminum handrails or “pyra- 
mid-type” safety factors because he is 
building with funds appropriated by the 
Federal Government. He does not have 
the same sense of financial responsibil- 
ity that the local man does. He may 
have an outstanding sense of doing a 
good and safe job from the physical ap- 
proach but the absence of any stimulus 
of financial responsibility is detrimental 
to the whole. 

Beyond this the Federal agencies all 
have tremendous overheads that are not 
met in the smaller water users’ associa- 
tions. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
for a water users’ district to be able to 
build a propect for the same purpose at 
a lesser cost than a Federal agency can 
build. 

In order to let local water users’ groups 
meet these difficulties I have included in 
the bill a provision authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant loans to 
water users’ organizations for construc- 
tion of irrigation works. This is a pro- 
gressive step which will help place re- 
sponsibility back with the local water 
users’ districts, eliminate unnecessary 
bureaucratic paternalism, and foster 
overall economy. 


Further Military Aid in Asia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post, which certainly cannot be 
accused of a narrow or isolationist pol- 
icy, has recently published an editorial 
entitled “Aid in Laos,” which is especial- 
ly commended to the examination of 
those who insist that we intervene in 
every plague spot in the world at the 
first alarm. 

Our experience in Korea should have 
taught us caution in such matters, and 
if we now go rushing into Indochina 
or other parts of Asia, it will be clear 
proof of a national mental instability. 

The article follows: 

Aw IN Laos 

Members of Congress are at sixes and 
sevens over a situation in Laos which is 
deteriorating fast enough to call for fresh 


back of the Laotian plea. 
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assistance from military America. This was 
demonstrated on several TV programs on 
Sunday. Some voices are calling for aid in 
manpower as well as in material. The sug- 
gestion is repudiated by Senator SALTON- 
STALL, though even the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts phrased his position somewhat 
doubtfully. “I don't think we can be ex- 
pected to—and I don’t think we will—send 
men into Indochina,” he said. 

The way that the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee put it is a sign 
that the project has been bruited. We pray 
that any such foolish, not to say suicidal, 
notion will get short shrift. Prointerven- 
tionists ought to think carefully over the 
circumstances surrounding the new devel- 
opment or any further development before 
committing themselves to fresh territorial 
embroilments in Asia. To the people in 
Asia, and to many people elsewhere, the 
struggle in Indochina partakes dominantly 
of colonial warfare. And the French have 
done very little to remove such a view. For 
instance, the Prime Minister of Laos last 
week broadcast an appeal to the United Na- 
tions, but the French have not joined in. 

Any French backing of Laos in the U. N. 
would put an appearance of justification 
It would be tan- 
tamount to acknowledging that an inde- 
pendent state has been set upon aggressively. 
France, however, has up till now frowned 
upon international debate on the war in 
Indochina. The reason is she doesn't think 
of the war there as in the same category as 
the international war in Korea. What she 
wants, and has succeeded in persuading the 
United States to send, is material aid on the 
grounds that the war in Indochina is a 
common threat. But the common threat in 
the French lexicon doesn’t connote a coni- 
mon responsibility. 

Dispatch of our manpower into Indo- 
china would be stigmatized—in shriller 
tones than those now employed—as a mis- 
sion for the bailing out of French imperial- 
ism. This doesn’t mean that this country 
should not stay alert to the ominous pos- 
sibilities of an extension beyond the Indo- 
chinese frontier of the situation in Laos, 
The present alertness is certainly justified. 
But so long as the political situation inside 
Indochina remains as it is, there is no 
warrant at all for even the suggestion of 
American intervention with its manpower. 
Aid in material is, of course, an issue in an 
entirely different category, since we are com- 
mitted up to the hilt on assistance. 


Gap 1 of 15 Camps Hit by Economy Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News of May 
5, 1953: . 
Gar 1 oF 15 Camps Hrr sy EcoNomy Mo 

3 More Posts WILL Be CLOSED;. No Hors 

For INDIANTOWN 

Three more Army camps are to be closed 
in the near future as part of the Govern- 
ment’s economy program, making a total of 
15 military installations involved in this 
move. 

This was learned yesterday afternoon 
when Congressman WALTER M. Mumma tele- 
phoned the Lebanon Daily News to report 
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on the protest the legislator made to the 
Department of Defense concerning the drop- 
ping of Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion as a Federal training center. 

“The Government means business,” 
Mumma said, “in its plans for trimming the 
national budget.” 

He pointed out that the Army has prom- 
ised a written report on its review of the 
case involving withdrawal from Indiantown 
Gap, but indicated the outlook for a re- 
versal of its previous decision is dim. 

This was confirmed this morning when 
Army officials in Washington announced 
they are going ahead with plans to deacti- 
vate the reservation as a Federal training 
post. 

Other informed sources said that more 
than three additional military installations 
will be closed. Prominently mentioned are 
such places as Camp Pickett, Va., and Fort 
Ord, Calif. 

That the termination of Federal troop 
training at Indiantown Gap is part of a 
nationwide program of retrenchment was 
emphasized when a complete list of military 
installations already closed was given the 
Lebanon Daily News by Congressman 
Momma. 

They are Fort Lawton, Fort Flagler, and 
Fort Warden, all in the State of Washing- 
ton; Camp Edwards, Mass.; Camp Drum, 
N. Y.; Fort Hancock, N. J.; Camp McCoy, 
Wis.; Camp Cooke, Calif.; Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz.; Fort Custer, Mich.; and the Army 
transmitter station, Alexandria, Va. 

Most of these camps are at least the size 
of Indiantown Gap and some are even big- 
ger. A number of the forts were regarded 
as permanent installations and their closing 
came as a complete surprise. 

Army officials emphasized that Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation will continue on 
a standby basis even though the Fifth In- 
fantry Division will be deactivated. 

It is indicated the summer training pro- 
gram for National Guard and Reserve units 
will be intensified, which means Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation will be busier than 
usual during the summer. 


Congress and Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the Washington Star en- 
titled “Congress and Tidelands.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AND TIDELANDS 

By an emphatic vote of 56 to 35, the 
Senate has now joined the House in enacting 
legislation to settle the long-standing Fed- 
eral-State controversy over the so-called 
tidelands. This has been one of the hot- 
test of all our postwar domestic issues, none 
of which has been the subject of more mis- 
representation or articulate ignorance. To 
understand that, it is necessary only to 
glance through the record of the pretentious 
month-long filibuster staged by Mr. Morse 
and what he has chosen to call—self-right- 
eously—his “little band of liberals.” 

As in past Congresses, however, this “little 
band of liberals” has utterly failed to con- 
vince the large bipartisan majority. It has 
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repeated all of the old hackneyed arguments 
against quitclaim legislation, all the old ex- 
aggerations, all the old half-truths and dis- 
tortions, all the old impudent talk suggesting 
that men of honor and integrity could not 
vote for such legislation without tarring 
themselves with the brush of larceny against 
the Nation. But men of honor and integrity 
in both Houses, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, have nonetheless voted for it. 

Why? They have done so because of a 
firm conviction—a straightforward, sincere, 
altogether honest conviction—that the 
States chiefly involved in this issue are 
morally and legally entitled to ownership of 
the submerged lands and resources lying 
within their historic seaward boundaries. 
In the case of Texas and Florida, that means 
10%½ miles out, while in the case of Louisi- 
ana, California, and others, it means 3 miles 
out. As for the vast area of the Continental 
Shelf beyond—an area that contains the 
overwhelming bulk of the Nation’s offshore 
wealth—both the Senate and House bills 
recognize that that belongs to the whole 
country under the trusteeship of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The House bill—enacted in March by a 
vote of 285 to 108—1is better than the Senate 
bill in that it more clearly defines and de- 
limits what belongs to the coastal States and 
what to the country ss a whole. Further 
than that, it has the added virtue of pro- 
viding specific authority for national de- 
velopment of the resources in the Federal 
area. But these differences between the two 
versions can either be reconciled in con- 
ference or taken care of by separate legis- 
lation, The important thing is that both 
point the way to a fair and equitable solu- 
tion of an issue that has vexed the Nation 
far too long. 

Of course, the “little band of liberals” still 
cry that all this adds up to a gigantic and 
villainous “giveaway.” And they say dark 
things about how the issue will be carried 
again to the Supreme Court. But the Su- 
preme Court has never ruled against the 
sort of action taken by the Senate and 
House. Actually, far from ruling against 
it, the Justices have left no room for doubt 
about the power of Congress to enact such 
legislation. Accordingly, whatever litigation 
may ensue, and despite the vetoes of his 
predecessor, President Eisenhower will be on 
sound ground when he signs—as he has 
promised to—the quitclaim bill likely to be 
sent to him in the very near future. 


Farm Support Program and Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
who is interested in the problems of 
agriculture, the farm support program, 
and particularly on poultry and eggs and 
other problems of the eastern farmer, 
should be interested in the attached ar- 
ticle recently appearing in the Vineland 
Times Journal. Quoting the Wall Street 
Journal, Ben Leuchter then points out 
the “squeeze” which the present program 
applies to the poultry and egg farmer, 
as well as the fact that the support pro- 
gram unjustly enriches the efficient 
farmer and cannot do too much for the 
marginal farmer after all. 

A reexamination of this entire pro- 
gram toward the end of its improvement 
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and not its abolition seems desirable. 
The editorial follows: 


EQUAL TREATMENT WANTED 


Although New Jersey egg producers haven't 
been too unhappy of late about the prices 
of their product, they are never sure when 
the sales value of a dozen eggs will take an 
unseasonal dip. 

Since this newspaper’s weekly poultry sec- 
tion is published today and mailed to many 
hundreds of poultrymen outside the imme- 
diate Vineland area who cannot receive it 
daily by carrier, we thought it relevant to 
discuss an editorial which appeared Wednes- 
day in the Wall Street Journal. 

“Down on the plantation, where the mule 
is still king,” the editorial started, “it costs 
about 27.9 cents a pound, exclusive of land 
costs, to grow and market a pound of cotton. 
Where the farm is partly mechanized, it 
costs 22.1 cents a pound. With fully mech- 
anized operation, this cost drops to 13.5 
cents. 

“These are the calculations of Dr. Grady 
B. Crowe, agricultural economist for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and they show again the difficulties a gov- 
ernment runs into when it tries to guaran- 
tee ‘fair’ farm prices. 

“What price is fair to what farmer?” the 
newspaper asks. “Is the Government to set 
the support level high enough to guarantee 
a profit for the cotton farmer whose operat- 
ing cost is 27.9 cents a pound, thus keeping 
in production the most expensive producers 
and insuring tremendous profits for the 
progressive farmer who can turn it out at 
13.5 cents a pound? 

“Or is the Government to cut out the mar- 
ginal producers? And if so, how does it de- 
cide where is the margin? What price level 
is required by the economy, what by the po- 
litical pressures of the moment. 

“Our present farm price-support program 
is based on a price relationship 40 years old. 
The idea of parity is that the crops the farm- 
er grows ought to be worth in terms of other 
goods what they were worth in the years 
1910 and 1914, without any regard for chang- 
ing production methods or changing price 
relationships over a period of two genera- 
tions. 

“The result of this concept is inevitably 
just what we have in a hugely expensive 
farm program which hands out exhorbitant 
subsidies to some really efficient farmers and 
yet which, for all of its cost, still does not 
assure much profit for the least efficient 
farmers. - 

“The disparity in costs and profits among 
farmers is not limited to mechanization; it 
is meshed with the whole science of farming 
and land use. In Mississippi, for instance, 
cotton yields average 380 pounds per acre; 
in Arizona 727 pounds per acre. The wide 
variations in yields can mean a difference 
in harvesting costs from a high of $24.50 a 
bale to a low of about $8.20 a bale. 

“Most Government officials—indeed, most 
farmers themselves—have come to recognize 
that the price-support level is too high; the 
dramatic absurdities of the potato and but- 
ter programs threaten in other fields. But 
when they seek some other standard for fair- 
ness or some other historical period for 
parity they are as lost as under the present 
program, 

“There may be some justification for an 
absolute minimum price support to avoid 
sudden catastrophes, But basically there is 
no governor other than the market place 
which will match the Nation's requirements 
for farm products with the maximum eco- 
nomic use of our resources to supply those 
products.” 

One rarely hears the poultry farmer plead- 
ing for higher Government support prices. 
He is willing to take his chances in the mar- 
ket place, but what he objects to are sub- 
sidies paid to grain farmers which increase 
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the price of feed which the poultryman needs 
to feed his flock. 

Political pressure on behalf of some parts 
of agriculture only serve to put the poultry- 
man in the squeeze. As long as his sup- 
pliers do not get Government subsidies he 
doesn’t need any. But he can’t exist if his 
income remains at one level while Uncle Sam 
pushes up his costs. 


House Should Accept Senate Tidelands 
Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has amended the tidelands bill passed by 
the House in such a manner as to ac- 
complish the same result in the matter 
of relinquishment of Federal claims to 
paramount rights in submerged coastal 
lands within historic State boundaries. 
In other words both Houses of Congress 
have agreed on the principles involved 
in allowing the States to continue to 
exercise the rights which were conceded 
to be theirs from the time of the forma- 
tion of the Union until the California 
test case was originally filed and ulti- 
mately decided in favor of the Federal 
Government in 1947. The Senate has 
taken no action with respect to the sub- 
merged lands seaward of historic State 
boundaries. Instead they deleted provi- 
sions relative to this area—outer Conti- 
nental Shelf—the leaders expressing a 
desire to handle this problem separately. 

While there are valid reasons for a 
comprehensive settlement of the whole 
offshore submerged lands problem in 
one piece of legislation, such reasons are 
not sufficiently important to risk a Sen- 
ate-House deadlock and I, therefore, feel 
that the House should accept the Senate 
version of the tidelands bill and send it 
to the President forthwith. The areas 
farther seaward can then be handled in 
a second bill. It is true that they are in 
a different category from the standpoint 
of history, law, and equity. 

The seaward boundaries of the United 
States and the coastal States have al- 
ways been the same. Within these 
boundaries the United States has always 
exercised the paramount powers dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution, such 
as national defense, control of naviga- 
tion, and the like, in the same manner 
that it exercises its constitutional powers 
in the interior areas of the entire Nation. 
On the other hand the States have al- 
Ways exercised all of their residual 
powers within their seaward boundaries 
and have consequently enforced such 
laws as criminal laws, conservation laws, 
and in general, those laws which are 
construed as being within the broad cate- 
gory knowrf as “State police powers.” 
In its heretofore continuous exercise of 
its proper authority in the area seaward 
of our shores but within State bound- 
aries, the Federal Government never 
found paramount rights in the sub- 
merged lands a necessary adjunct to the 
exercise of such authority until the Su- 


preme Court, without citing any legal 
precedent, made this novel and surpris- 
ing discovery. The paramount rights 
doctrine as applied to the submerged 
lands has always appeared to be anoma- 
lous legal theory devised to prop up the 
desired conclusion already reached, 
rather than a sound theory of law ap- 
plied to the facts and leading to the 
conclusion. In other words a majority 
of the Court apparently substituted ra- 
tionalization for logical legal reasoning. 
The result of this has been a Pandora’s 
box of confusion relative to State and 
Federal rights; stagnated offshore de- 
velopment; clouded titles to filled coastal 
lands; doubt as to our National and State 
seaward boundaries; endless litigation; 
reams of misleading propaganda; and 
in addition a continuous political fight 
highlighted by a 6-year stalemate be- 
tween Congress and the Truman admin- 
istration. The prospect of promptly 
ending so many of the difficulties by our 
mere acceptance of the Senate amend- 
ments to the House bill is therefore suf- 
ficiently attractive to warrant such a 
course. This will, admittedly mean 
time consuming consideration of another 
bill dealing with the related but separate 
and distinct problem of the Continental 
Shelf, but such a procedure will have 
the compensating advantage of bringing 
tue Continental Shelf into sharper focus 
for examination free from the many 
complications directly attributable to 
the legally confused status of the sub- 
merged lands beneath the marginal sea 
within State boundaries. 

Providing for development of the area 
known as the Continental Shelf will be 
found to be a rather complex proposi- 
tion. This area is not only outside of 
the States, it is also outside of the 
United States. While we as a nation 
have the sheer power to handle it as we 
please, we have bound ourselves by a 
United Nations treaty to accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in matters involving the 
interpretation of international law and 
our whole foreign policy is based upon 
substituting just rules of international 
conduct for use of force. Therefore we 
are constrained to deal with the Conti- 
nental Shelf in a manner consonant with 
the law of nations. In the Presidential 
proclamation, which forms the legal 
foundation of our rights in the sub- 
merged lands of the shelf, the President 
was careful to point out that the charac- 
ter of the waters as high seas remained 
unchanged. This, of course, makes the- 
oretically possible a conflict between na- 
tional and international rights but in 
actual practice there need be little diffi- 
culty. The United Nations Commission 
on International Law is already draft- 
ing proposed rules governing explora- 
tion and development operations in such 
areas. These, in general, seek only to 
limit activities connected with the oper- 
ations in such a way as to prevent un- 
reasonable and unnecessary interference 
with international commerce. Compli- 
ance with these rules would not appear 
to hamper utilization of the shelf. 

In legislation concerning the shelf 
Congress will have to decide whether the 
State or Nation is to exercise such gen- 
eral jurisdiction as is consistent with 
the international character of the over- 
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lying seas. Some agency of Government 
must have jurisdiction to punish crimes, 
prevent waste, make and administer 
leases, and provide all indispensable 
governmental services. Unless such ju- 
risdiction is delegatéd to the States Con- 
gress will be forced to act as both a 
State legislature, and a local governing 
board, for a large area not within any 
other jurisdiction—neither within a 
State, Territory, or possession. The 
ramifications of this have not been 
thought through by many who seek to 
make the area exclusively Federal. 
Neither do they seem to have given much 
thought to the new Federal bureaucracy 
that would be necessary to perform all 
required governmental functions in such 
anarea. Actually, the Federal Govern- 
ment would probably save money by giv- 
ing the States a fair proportion of the 
revenue derived from development of the 
shelf in return for State acceptance of 
responsibility for whatever governmen- 
tal functions or services prove necessary. 
Unless the States are given a share of 
such revenue or granted limited taxing 
power in the area, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to shoulder the burden of govern- 
ing it. 

It should be eiaphasized that in deal- 
ing with the shelf we are not extending 
our boundaries. Our development of the 
submerged lands is not dependent on our 
boundaries. We could, for instance, give 
the States our rights in the shelf with- 
out affecting State or national bound- 
aries from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law. This is important not only 
in connection with the shelf but also in 
legislation governing the marginal sea 
since we could, on legally justifiable 
grounds, grant Florida and Texas rights 
in submerged lands out beyond 3 miles 
even if their boundaries for international 
purposes were limited to that distance, 
It is, of course, perfectly plain that State 
boundaries which constitute valid and 
specific historical exceptions need not 
invalidate our general adherence to the 
3-mile rule, a rule that may well turn 
out not to be mandatory anyway when 
tested in the International Court. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
it may not be amiss to handle the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf 
outside of State and national boundaries, 
in another bill separate from that affirm- 
ing State title to the submerged coastal 
lands within their historic boundaries, 
This is what we will be doing if we ac- 
cept the Senate amendments to the 
tidelands bill passed by the House. 


Address of James Cope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from an address of 
James Cope, vice president of Chrysler 


Corp., speaking at the convention ban- 
quet of the Indiana Automobile Dealers 
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Association in Indianapolis, Ind., 
April 24: 

As merchants of transportation, you can’t 
indefinitely let the utility of your merchan- 
disə to the user, the buyer, be reduced by a 
road plant that is suffering from hardening 
o" the arteries. 

We Americans pay for good roads whether 
we use them or not; when we don’t spend the 
money on modern traffic ways, we let it leak 
out of our pockets, by the billions of dollars, 
in waste. 

None of us would dream of putting up, in- 
side our own business establishments, with 
the man-hours and machine-hours thrown 
away, either in absolute idleness in traffic 
jams at the corner, or spent on creeping 
along overcrowded and inefficient routes. 

We wouldn’t stand for 1 minute the 
accident record nor the waste in excessive 
insurance costs caused by operating with a 
primitive plant studded with obvious safety 
hazards. 

We have been living in a very unreal world 
for a long time. From the end of World 
War II it seems to have been one endless 
succession of shortages, emergencies, abnor- 
malities, allocations. All in one direction. 
When there are no real shortages in sight, 
giant strikes came along to create them. 
Then more war and fears of still greater 
menace. With it all, inflation and its costs. 

To achieve progress, somebody has to do 
something. Progress doesn’t come about by 
jumping up and down in one place, nor 
from talking about what ought to be done. 
For each of us, progress is a matter of 
creating, changing, moving, pushing, work- 
ing. And the buyer, the customer, is in- 
viting us to do that today. 

Some of this is expansion, but most of it 
is change. Change to make possible giving 
the public more for its money. Change to 
interest the customer in acquiring things of 
better and more attractive qualities than he 
has today. Change to make it possible for 
more people to live better. 

Change made by millions of new ideas and 
new applications of old ones, but all ideas 
put to work, pushed by work and made 
successful by work. 


on 


Old Reliable Supply and Demand Pre- 
ferred to Controlled Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a letter to 
the editor from the Indianapolis Star 
under date of April 29, 1953: 

OLD RELIABLE SUPPLY AND DEMAND PREFERRED 
TO CONTROLLED Economy 
To the EDITOR or THE STAR: 

To those Congressmen and cattlemen who 
are screaming for Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to do something and right now, for 
the cattleman, may we ask if they have for- 
gotten the tremendous profits made in cat- 
tle through the many years previous to last 
fall? 

Have they forgotten about the times when 
the corn belt feeder paid the rancher $150 
and $160 for a choice 400-pound calf? Have 
they forgotten the times when that same 
calf, fattened to 1,000 pounds, fetched $400 
(sometimes more)? Then the cattle raiser 
as well as the corn belt feeder “rolled in 
dough.” Eager for more of the easy money, 
the rancher raised more calves. Likewise, 
the corn belt feeder, just as eager for more 


of that “mooing moolah” jammed his feed 
lots. Added to this situation, many, who 
had never fed cattle before, got into the 
act. Basking in the glow which ricocheted 
off these lush profits, the Congressmen were 
happy too, then, and said nothing. 

So, now we have too many cattle and too 
many cattlemen. Also, ve have too many 
Congressmen who would subsidize the cat- 
tlemen for their wayward judgment, at the 
expense of the consumer who had to fur- 
nish all the money in the first place. 

We quite agree with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that this cattleman’s dilemma will 
work itself out through the law of supply 
and demand, if given a chance. Most all 
cattlemen are bound to lose money. Many 
will quit the business in the process. But, 
if any goes broke, it will be because he 
squandered his profits of the past. 

As a cattle feeder and consumer-taxpayer, 
may 1 suggest that we all do what is “good 
for America.” In the interest of retrieving 
the free and uncontrolled economy which 
made this country great, let’s get behind 
Mr. Benson on this. Anyway, isn't it about 
time that all segments of our economy real- 
ized that “thumbing a ride” on any Govern- 
ment-designed “economic vehicie” is a costly 
and dangerous practice as well as a cock- 
eyed illusion? 

GLEN NEAVILLE. 

SHARPSVILLE. 


The Problem of Latin-American Hostility 
to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 28, 1953, as follows: 


THE PROBLEM oF LATIN-AMERICAN HOSTILITY 
To UNITED STATES 


Growing indications that the United 
States has been losing ground in Latin Amer- 
ica are reinforced in articles written for the 
New York Times by Sam Pope Brewer, a 
correspondent who recently returned from 
that area. 

Mr. Brewer states that our relations with 
our Latin-American neighbors have steadily 
deteriorated and that in nearly every coun- 
try there is a strong undercurrent of hos- 
tility and suspicion. This has come out 
in the open in a whole series of recent South 
American elections where the winning par- 
ties campaigned on resistance to “Yankee 
imperialism.” There is a widespread feeling 
even among the most friendly that we have 
allowed the good-neighbor policy to lapse. 

A mixture of forces, some of them mu- 
tually antagonistic, is working against us. 
The Communists in every Latin-American 
country carefully nurture anti-American 
feelings, and they have been joined by the 
Peronistas, not only in Argentina but in 
Chile, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Strong nation- 
alism is combined with hostility to the 
United States in appealing to the masses. 

Argentina under Peron is, of course, the 
least friendly of South American states and 
Brazil remains our outstanding ally, despite 
the efforts of a Communist-nationalistic 
combine. Uruguay and Venezuela are co- 
operative; Colombia is so beset with domes- 
tic quarrels that it has little time to indulge 
in Yankee baiting. 

The situation in South America is danger- 
ous, and indifference to it could be terribly 
costly. President Eisenhower has shown en- 
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couraging awareness of the problem in as- 
signing his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
to an investigating mission throughout 
South America. 

What is needed, obviously, is a positive 
policy of good will in Latin America. Dr. 
Eisenhower's study and recommendations 
could be valuable in helping to frame a pol- 
icy to rebuild firm friendship with our nat- 
ural allies to the south. Once a practical 
policy is evolved, the State Department 
should make sure that our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in the Latin-American Repub- 
lics are fully qualified to carry it out. 


The Civil Service Retirement Act and Its 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Walter L. Disbrow, president of 
the Retirement Federation of Civil 
Service Employees of the United States 
Government, has prepared a monograph 
on the Civil Service Retirement Act and 
its problems. 

I know of no man in or out of Gov- 
ernment who has a better foundation 
and knows more about civil-service re- 
tirement than does Mr. Disbrow. He 
has been interested in retirement since 
1917 and follows it and its ramifications 
thoroughly. 

This statement of Mr. Disbrow's is of 
interest to all civil-service employees, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, many of 
whom are not familiar with their rights 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
I commend it to your reading. 

Tue CIVIL Service RETIREMENT ACT AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 

The original Civil Service Retirement Act, 
Public, No. 215, 66th Congress, approved May 
22, 1920, provided for a maximum annuity of 
$720 per annum and deductions of 24% per- 
cent from the basic pay of the employees. 

Section 16 of the act provides: “That the 
Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby 
authorized and directed to select 3 actuaries, 
one of whom shall be the Government actu- 
ary, to be known as the Board of Actuaries, 
whose duty it shall be to annually report 
upon the actual operations of this act, with 
authority to recommend to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions such changes as in its 
judgment may be deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest and maintain the 
system upon a sound financial basis. It shall 
be the duty of the Commissioner of Pensions 
to submit with his annual report to Congress 
the recommendations of the Board of Actu- 
aries. It shall be the duty of the Board of 
Actuaries to make a valuation of the ‘civil- 
service retirement and disability fund’ at 
the end of the first year following the passage 
of this act and at intervals of every 5 years 
thereafter, or oftener, if deemed necessary by 
the Commissioner of Pensions. The com- 
pensation of the members of the Board of 
Actuaries, exclusive of the Government ac- 
tuary, shall be fixed by the Commissioner of 
Pensions with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

The act was amended in 1926 by the pas- 
sage of Public, No. 522, 69th Congress, ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, which increased the de- 
ductions to 3½ percent and the maximum 
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annuity to $1,000 per annum. This act con- 
tinued, without amendment, the original 
provisions for the Board of Actuaries and 
their duties. 

In section 11 of Public, No. 522, 69th Con- 
gress, it was provided, for the first time, 
that “the Secretary of the Treasury shall in- 
vest from time to time, in interest-bearing 
securities of the United States or Federal 
farm-loan bonds, such portions of the ‘civil- 
service retirement and disability fund’ as in 
his judgment may not be immediately re- 
quired for the payment of annuities, refunds, 
and allowances as herein provided, and the 
income derived from such investmen - shall 
constitute a part of said fund for the pur- 
pose of paying annuities and of carrying out 
the provisions of section 12 of this act. 

“The Comptroller General shall establish 
and maintain an account showing the an- 
nual liabilities of the Government under this 
act, and shall keep such other accounts as 
may be deemed necessary for a proper ad- 
ministration c. the act.” 

The act again received major amendment 
with the passage of the act of May 29, 1930, 
Public Law 279, 71st Congress, which estab- 
lished a new method for the computation of 
annuities and again continued the Board of 
Actuaries and their functions with the provi- 
sions, under section 17, that their reports 
and recommendations be transmitted to the 
Congress through the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions and the Secretary of the Interior. Sec- 
tion 17 also provided that “The Secretary 
of the Interior shall submit annually to the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates of the ap- 
propriations necessary to finance the retire- 
ment and disability fund and to continue 
this act in full force and effect.” 

Beginning in 1929, during the Hoover ad- 
ministration, the first appropriation by the 
Government was made to the fund. Until 
tb's time all payments from the fund were 
made from employee contributions and 
earned interest. 

The table following page 3 will show the 
employee contributions, Government appro- 
priations, interest, and total disbursements 
from the fund for the fiscal years 1921 
through 1952. 

Further amendments to the act were passed 
in 1939 (Public Law 263, 76th Cong.) which 
provided the join* and survivorship option 
(sec. 2 (d)) and the voluntary contributions 
option for the purchase of additional annuity 
(sec. 4). 

It is interesting to note that corrective 
legislation, in the form of Public Law 18, 83d 
Congress, approved April 4, 1953, was found 
necessary to correct a condition which arose 
following the death of a former Member of 
Congress who had exercised his option under 
section 2 (d) of Public Law 263, 76th Con- 
gress, mentioned above. The provisions of 
this section now apply only to Members of 
Congress who retire optionally or with de- 
ferred annuity rights upon attainment of age 
62, after 6 years of service. 

Major amendments to the act took place 
again in 1942 (Public Law 411, 77th Cong., 
approved January 24, 1942) when credit for 
service was extended from 30 to 35 years 
(sec, 4), annuity rights at age 55 on involun- 
tary separation after 5 years’ service, and 
deferred annuity rights at age 62 after sepa- 
ration under other circumstances (sec. 5) 
‘were provided and the rate of salary deduc- 
tions was raised from 314 to 5 percent (sec. 6). 

Under the provisions of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946, title 
VI, section 602, Members of Congress were 
made eligible for benefits under the act at 
their option, with the same rate of salary 
deductions (6 percent) as provided for other 
Officers and employees. However, the method 
of computation of annuities (2½ percent 
of the average annual salary) is much more 
liberal than for other officers and employees 
and the maximum annuity is limited to 
three-fourths of the salary rate being re- 
ceived at the date of separation instead of 


the limitation of 80 percent of the 5-year 
average salary applied to other participants. 

The last major amendments to the act 
were approved on February 28, 1948 (Public, 
No. 426, 80th Cong.). Among the many 
changes made by this act were: 

1. New method of computation for an- 
nuities, under section 4, providing for 1 per- 
cent of the 5-year average salary plus $25 
multiplied by the years of service, or 1½ per- 
cent of the 5-year average salary multiplied 
by the years of service. 

In the case of special agents and others of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation the 
method of computation was fixed at 2 percent 
of the average salary with a maximum credit 
of 30 years’ service (sec. 1 (d)). 

A limitation on annuities was fixed at 80 
percent of the 5-year average salary as com- 
pared to 75 percent of the salary being re- 
ceived at the date of separation for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

2. Salary deductions at the rate of 6 per- 
cent of the basic salary (sec. 10). 

3. A reduction in the interest rate, on em- 
ployee contributions returned, from 4 to 3 
percent was made effective January 1, 1943 
(secs. 7 and 12). 

4. The provision for automatic survivors’ 
benefits for the widows and children of em- 
ployees who die in service or after retire- 
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ment, with certain limitations, was estab- 
lished for the first time in section 12. 

This act also liberalized the provisions for 
annuities of the surviving widows of retir- 
ing employees, who exercised their option, 
under section 4 (b). These provisions were 
further liberalized by the act of September 
30, 1949, Public, No. 310, 81st Congress. 

5. Increases in annuity or survivor annui- 
ties for their widows, at the employee’s op- 
tion, were provided in section 8, for those 
retired prior to the effective date of this act. 
These provisions were further adjusted by 
the act of July 6, 1950, Public, No. 801, 81st 
Congress. 

6. Members of Congress were excluded from 
the amendments of this act except those con- 
cerning interest rates and tontine deduc- 
tions. 

The last amendment of the act to date took 
place with the passage of the act of Julv 16, 
1952, Public, No. 555, 82d Congress. This 
act contained two major provisions: 

1. Further amended section 8 to provide 
increases for those already retired, and 

2. Created a body to be known as the 
Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal 
Personnel, whose duties are to study all re- 
tirement systems for all Federa! personnel 
and report its findings and recommendations 
to the Congress. 


TABLE 1.—Operating receipts and disbursements for the fiscal years 1921-521 


Salary deduc- 
tions, voluntary 
contributions, 
and service- 
credit payments 


Fiscal year ended June 30 
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3, 704, 608, 383. 44 


Total 


Interest on disbursements 


investments 


Government 
appropriations 


ESTRAE E N $13, 211, 143. 86 $72, 955, 384. 65 
$19, 950, 000. 00 4, 446, 797. 16 16, 062, 570. 07 
20, 500, 000. 00 5, 899, 257. 42 18, 126, 498. 91 
21, 000, 000. 00 7,332, 320. 46 2. 992, 317.41 
21, 000, 000. 00 8, 588, 812. 85 27, 470, 075. 06 
21, 000, 000. 00 9, 752, 298, 53 34, 837, 692.05 
21, 000, 000. 00 10, 518. 358, 79 47, 656, 099. 54 
21, 000, 000. 00 10, 822. 890. 96 52, 744, 030. 20 
40, 150, 000. 00 11, 712, 785, 15 56, 708, 822. 13 
46, 200, 000. 00 13, 012, 960. 98 59, 128, 674. 27 
, 234, 700. 00 16, 635, 825. 67 62, 475, 621. 12 
75, 086, 760. 00 19, 220, 490. 57 63, 818, 228. 67 
81, 171, 760. 00 21, 564, 999. 99 7, 315, 476. 29 
91, 559, 110. 00 25, 163, 610. 35 72, 370, 130. 31 
101, 761, 202. 00 29, 722, 392, 61 76, 367, 395. 21 
106, 137, 575. 00 37, 788, 863. 36 83, 631, 
175, 993, 037. 00 52, 767, 637. 64 103, 161, 399. 59 
195, 790, 875. 00 68, 582, 148. 62 152, 551, 127. 97 
246, 220, 000. 00 84. 430, 220. 33 285, 190, 762. 28 
221, 293, 000. 00 94, 304, 089. 30 293, 874, 63¢. 75 
245, 530, 000. 00 107, 112, 645. 48 240, 574, 649. 07 
226, 032, 000. 00 122, 798, 553. 78 217, 735, 707. 35 
304, 508, 880. 64 143, 173, 559. 13 266, 499, €36. 17 
307, 117, 455. 27 164, 561, 022. 06 268, 853, 707. 12 
. 280. 298, 584, 727. 30 
3, 002, 012, 436.27 | 1, 271, 343, 965.81 | 2, 962, 687, 834. 85 


1 Copied from U. S. Civil Service Commission Retirement Report, p. 2. fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. Wash- 
ington, GPO. 1953. 


Statement of condition of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund as of June 
30, 1952 

LIABILITIES 

1. Liability to present and 

former employees, not 
yet retired, for— 

(a) Deductions from 
payroll and service- 


credit purchases $2, 338, 346, 001 
(b) Voluntary deposits. 11, 877, 259 
(c) Interest accrued... 548, 127, 959 


2, 898, 351, 219 
2. Liability to beneficiaries 
or heirs of deceased re- 
tired employees for un- 
liquidated balances of 
their contributions, 

1, 770, 497 
3. Liability to retired em- 
ployees and survivor an- 
nuitants for payments 
accrued during June 
1952, payable July 1, 


1002 Sees ea ne ---- 19, 099, 939 


Statement of condition of the civil-service 
retirement and disability jund as of June 
30, 1952—Continued 


4. Liability for all future 
payments in respect to 
employee and survivor 
annuitants now on the 
„% ³˙³Ü3.³ E e 

5. Liability for prospective 
annuity benefits based 
on service already ren- 
dered by present and 
former employees, not 
yet retired, in excess of 
benefits to be provided 
by their contributions 


$2, 221, 013, 411 


with interest 4, 835, 144, 025 
J sessasccce . 9,975,379, 091 
ASSETS 

7. Cash and investments 
in obligations of the 
United States 5, 037, 031, 138 
DEFICIT 
8. Excess of liabilities over 
e 4, 938, 347, 953 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS—PART I, 
FUNDING 


The act of May 22, 1920, provided for the 
establishment of a Board of Actuaries and 
set forth their functions. The major func- 
tion of the Board was, and still is, to annually 
report, to the Congress through appropriate 
channels, upon the actual operations of the 
act, with authority to recommend such 
changes as in their judgment may be deemed 
necessary to protect the public interest and 
maintain the system upon a sound financial 
basis. 

It is our considered opinion that the func- 
tions of the board of actuaries should be 
continued and that their recommendations 
concerning necessary appropriations to the 
Retirement and disability fund should be 
accepted by the Congress, at least until such 
time as other means for authoritative evaiu- 
ation is established by the Congress. At 
the present time, the recommendations of 
the board constitute the only actuarial esti- 
mates available to the Congress based on 
grounds other than supposition, and there 
probably will be none until such time as 
the committee established under the act 
of July 12, 1952, completes its study, which 
is due in December 1953. 

To date, the Congress has recognized, at 
least partially, the necessity for deficiency 
appropriations to the fund which began in 
1929 under the Hoover administration. It 
is to be hoped that this program will be 
continued until such time as the proper 
legislative studies and action, on the basis 
of the study mentioned above, are completed. 

The table following page 3 shows that for 
12 of the years between 1929 and 1952, the 
disbursements from the fund were more than 
employee salary deductions, voluntary con- 
tributions and service credit payments com- 
bined. It also shows that for the other 12 
years, of the period, disbursements were less 
than employee contributions. 

For 15 years, of this period, Government 
appropriations to the fund were more than 
disbursements from the fund and for the 
remaining 9 years appropriations were less 
than disbursements. 

During the fiscal years 1920 through 1928, 
there were no Government appropriations to 
the fund. All disbursements from the fund, 
in this period, were paid from salary deduc- 
tions and interest. 

It should be noted that the total Govern- 
ment appropriations, to the fund, through 
fiscal 1952 have exceeded disbursements by 
only some $39 million. No information pres- 
ently available would lead to the conclu- 
sion that this slight margin would show any 
increase in fiscal 1953 and, in fact, the policy 
followed by the House of Representatives 
this year, unless changed, means that, at 
the end of fiscal 1954, total disbursements 
will exceed total appropriations by some $300 
million. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WALTER L. Dissrow, 
President. 
O. L. DORSON, 
_ Secretary-Treasurer. 
Date: May 4, 1953. 


Joel M. Bernstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EDMUND P. RAD WAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the privilege to represent Joel M. Bern- 
stein, who has brought honor and dis- 


tinction to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., in 
winning the year’s annual American Le- 
gion oratorical contest for high-school 
students. 

Joel M. Bernstein’s victory in this na- 
tionwide contest among 350,000 partici- 
pants does credit to himself and his 
family, his school, city, and country. 

I recommend to the House, and wher- 
ever his words may reach, this winning 
masterpiece. 

The speech follows: 


“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to“ that's very familiar, isn’t it? And 
it goes on to say something about a more 
perfect union, common defense, and justice. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the aspirations of our 
Founding Fathers have been fulfilled, but we 
the people, you and I, whether one is the son 
of an immigrant or has been here since Ply- 
mouth Rock, we must pledge ourselves to 
defend and protect this vast heritage of lib- 
erties, the American Constitution, in face of 
enemies who are trying to undermine the 
precious liberties granted to us in that 
document. 

But how can we protect this document in 
words and actions? H -w can we defend 
something we don’t even understand? Let 
me tell you the simple story of a boy who 
thought he knew much about the American 
Constitution, but was greatly enlightened 
when a foreign boy had to explain its real 
significance to him. 

I was walking home from school with a 
Czech boy who had recently come to America 
and was making a new home. After a lively 
basketball game we talked of many things, 
but as we talked our exhilarated spirits grad- 
ually calmed in keeping with the tranquillity 
of our surroundings. 

The air was brisk and the season that sea- 
son when the leaves of the trees turn to a 
beautiful crimson. Our conversation nat- 
urally veered to serious themes. Henry was 
grateful for his new-found home. How hum- 
ble I felt when he illuminated the rights 
and privileges we Americans enjoy. Sud- 
denly he asked me a question. “What does 
the American Constitution mean to you?” 
Shocked at my unpreparedness to answer, I, 
stumbling with words, reversed the question. 

In a soft, sympathetic voice, he started. 
“The Constitution to me means life itself. 
All the things which Americans enjoy today 
and seem to regard as something that is to 
be expected are things which, in my country, 
people don't even dare to dream of. In my 
country, people have paid with their lives for 
expressing only a wish to speak freely and 
worship as they please.” 

When the boy finished, there was a mo- 
ment of silence. Silence filled with pride 
and fear. Pride because I enjoyed the very 
blessings which his countrymen wished for. 
Fear because I suddenly realized I was doing 
nothing to defend and protect these sacred 
blessings. I suddenly realized that we Amer- 
icans all do so very little to defend some- 
thing which people in some parts of the 
world regard as life itself. I suddenly real- 
ized that the Constitution was life itself to 
me too, for it gave me the right to say what 
I wanted to say, do what I wanted to do, 
listen to what I wanted to listen to, read 
what I wanted to read, pray as I wanted to 
pray. In reality, the Constitution is life 
itself. After the interpretation the refugee 
gave me, I did feel that my inability to an- 
swer his original question was not so much 
ignorance, but rather that modern disease of 
every American to take all the good things 
in life for granted. If I could have only told 
him when asked: 

“Let me show you how one document is Just 
as strong and powerful today with our Na- 
tion of 160 million people as it was a century 
and a half ago in a small country of 3 mil- 
lion. Let me show you a document which 
has weathered 7 major depressions and 
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5 great wars and, through it all, has not 
once allowed this Nation to resort to slave- 
labor camps or the suspension of the rights 
of the individual.” 

I would have told him that: Implicit in 
our Constitution is a great religious theme. 
This theme is that man has God-given rights. 
Our Founding Fathers were men of deep 
religious convictions. They believed that 
the conviction that there was but one God 
had its corollary that there is but one man- 
kind. This mankind they felt was equal in 
birth and, hence, each individual is entitled 
to equal human rights. Unlike the Russia 
of today, they believed that political privi- 
lege is not the right of the few. Rather, 
they felt that it is the right of the many; 
that government should be the privilege of 
the many and the responsibility of the many. 

I could have told him how people like 
him and me—average Americans—could take 
their complaints up to the highest court in 
the land, the Supreme Court. Can you pic- 
ture any Russian court which would dare to 
disagree with Stalin and his henchmen? 
Can you picture the Schechter poultry case in 
Russia or China? As you remember, that 
was the case wherein one dead chicken was 
the basis of the decision through which the 
entire National Recovery Act was declared 
unconstitutional. 

Many of the great modern steps for free- 
dom have been taken by our independent 
judiciary. Remember the famous Scotts- 
boro case in which the right of a man to 
sit on a jury cannot be denied to race, color, 
or creed. Even as recently as 6 years ago, it 
was decided that a State university cannot 
deny admission to any student because of 
race, color, or creed, These are great for- 
ward steps. 

But how many of us in our everyday 
actions, know that the Constitution is the 
backbone of every little thing we do? Are 
we ready to die, if need be, to defend the 
Constitution? 

We must realize that this Constitution 
sets forth all the principles of our way of 
life, that this Constitution mirrors every 
ideal America stands for. And such prin- 
ciples demand our solemn duty to fight for 
their continuance. We must read and re- 
read all the provisions, so that we can un- 
derstand why people in other parts of the 
world are looking to us for guidance and are 
willing to die in order to break away from 
their constitutions. Our boys are fighting 
in Korea to defend our sacred privileges. We 
must stand behind them by revitalizing and 
reestablishing those principles which alone 
make life worth living or death on the 
battlefield worth facing. We must become 
more community minded, realizing in every 
action that what we are doing serves a pur- 


Henry and I concurred on our interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution and in retrospect 
we looked back at those powerful men who 
implemented and strengthened the Consti- 
tution. We saw the Founding Fathers at 
Philadelphia in 1787 chiseling out the words 
that have been our guides and must con- 
tinue to be. We saw Washington and his 
men at Valley Forge struggling in the bit- 
ter cold for freedom from tyranny. We saw 
John Marshall and the Supreme Court giv- 
ing the decision to the famous McCulloch v. 
Maryland in 1819 in which he accepted a lib. 
eral interpretation of the Constitution. 
Ladies and gentlemen, this could easily be 
singled out as the most important reason 
why the United States Constitution has en- 
dured for over a century and a half. We 
saw Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg telling 
the American people that “government of 
the people, and for the people must not per- 
ish. It must not * * *.” 

The air was brisk and the season, that sea- 
son when the leaves of the trees turn to a 
beautiful crimson. It was Henry, a foreign- 
born boy, who had given me the real inter- 
pretation of my own Constitution, and a 
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prayer took form in my heart at that time 
and now I would like to repeat it to you: 

“Dear God, Father of all, make us mindful 
of thy spirit which is all powerful, make us 
see that no man liveth to himself alone. 
Make us realize that we are to enrich the 
lives of our brethren and help us, oh God, 
as we strive to make ourselves worthy of thy 
kingdom on earth. Amen.” 


A Strange Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial by Mr. Larry Freeman, editor 
of the National City News, of National 
City, Calif.: 

A STRANGE FEAR 


(By Larry Freeman) 

Exchange of prisoners and resumption of 
truce talks in Korea, plus a few publicized 
cutbacks in defense spending, the last, ob- 
viously, only to eliminate waste, have 
alarmed some wage earners in defense plants 
or in the civilian phases of the Navy. 

In fact, some retailers believe that shop- 
pers in such categories are holding back, 
fearful they will be lopped off the payroll 
should peace come in Korea. 

Nothing would seem further from the 
truth. 

In the first place, it is evident that the 
administration policy—the people willing, 
and after World War T's and World War II's 
postconflict letdowns in defense preparations 
they should be—will be something approxi- 
mating the old Theodore Roosevelt policy, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 

There appears little, if any; chance that 
we shall disarm ourselves in haste, no matter 
what Comrade Malenkov does in Moscow. 

Nothing would please the round-faced 
Stalin heir more than to have our Nation 
succumb to a fear of peace—fear that cessa- 
tion of actual hostilities would mean no pay- 
check. + 

The fact is that through much of the 
Roosevelt administration and most of the 
Truman regime we have been supporting an 
unbalanced economy, unbalanced because 
the amount spent for unproductive arma- 
ments and preparation or participation in 
war is far out of proportion and not healthy 
for any economic stability. 

The remarks of Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey at a recent Associated 
Press luncheon are keenly appropriate to the 
philosophy of the fear of peace, a strange 
psychosis indeed if one’s interests go beyond 
his own pocketbook to the feelings of a 
neighbor with a lad lying dead in Korea. 

“So long as we maintain,” he said, “the 
soundness of our money; attain that nice 
balance between achieving security from 
aggression and maintaining economic 
strength; eliminate waste and handle our 
fiscal affairs with wisdom, America can look 
forward to good jobs at good pay and real 
advances in the scale of living. We can have 
a stronger economy based on sounder funda- 
mental conditions than we have known in 
many years.” 

When one recalls that the drop in defense 
and foreign-aid spending was from $90.5 
billion to $21 billion in 2 years following 
World War II and still no major economic 


crisis engulfed the Nation, Humphrey's re- 
marks become even more pertinent. 

This country has made its greatest strides 
in peacetime—and the goal of a truly sound 
economy is more and more production of 
better goods at lower and lower cost for more 
people, as Humphrey said. This is the econ- 
omy of plenty—as contrasted with the false 
economy of a created scarcity. 

However, even if peace meant economic 
crisis, certainly this Nation can meet and 
beat it, and certainly the lives of thousands 
of youths killed in a war are not to be 
thought of in the same breath with jobs 
based on making bullets and airplanes alone. 


Most Needed Type of Medical Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. SCOTT. I was much impressed 
by an editorial appearing in the Sunday 
Bulletin, of Philadelphia, on May 3, 1953, 
entitled “Most Needed Type of Medical 
Insurance,” and by permission given, 
quote it as follows: 

Most NEEDED TYPE OF MEDICAL INSURANCE 


Great progress has been made in the last 
10 years in providing hospital, medical, and 
surgical insurance for from two-fifths to half 
of the people of this country. 

But so far only the shakiest preliminary 
steps have been taken toward furnishing the 
sort most needed—insurance against a pro- 
longed or costly illness. “Catastrophic ill- 
ness,” it is called, because the cost is beyond 
the means of many to pay. 

Peter F. Drucker, in the May Harper’s, re- 
calls that President Eisenhower in a cam- 
paign speech last fall urged Federal support 
for insurance against such illnesses. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has found 
that at least 1 family in every 10 suffers 
some such illness every year. And to some of 
these families, trouble doesn’t come singly. 
One member of the family after another is 
stricken. In one such case medical bills for 
6 years in succession have averaged more 
than $1,500 yearly. Sach care is far beyond 
the capacity of small income families to pay. 
Often nursing, rather than doctor's bills, 
comprises the greater part of the total. 

A start has been made toward insuring 
against such mischances of fate. But usually 
such plans are for groups; and the aged, 
who are most likely to run up large bills, 
are ineligible. So aré self-employed persons. 
And the rates are beyond reach of families 
with incomes of $3,000 to $4,000. 

Insurance experts believe that within an- 
other 10 years such insurance will be avail- 
able for not more than $50 a year to about 
two-thirds of the families. But the other 
third poses the real problem, and it is on 
their account that there is need for Fed- 
eral interest. Some insurance experts be- 
lieve that disaster insurance will have to be 
compulsory. 

The question naturally arises whether the 
rates for those able to pay should be high 
enough to carry families with low incomes, 
or whether a Federal subsidy of some sort 
should be provided, This subsidy might be 
in the form of a guaranty to insurance 
companies against losses. This may raise 
the cry of socialized medicine again. Mr. 
Drucker points out that it need not be that 
at all. 

One method he suggests exploring is a 
policy patterned after automobile collision 
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insurance, with something like the first $100 
or $200 deductible. Another possibility is 
to permit monthly rather than annual pay- 
ments, so the burden would not fall all at 
once. 

Increase in the number of elderly people, 
and the probability that they will be in need 
of more medical care, makes the subject 
worthy of intensive study immediately. 


The Fur Industry Is Being Strangled by 
the Punitive and Discriminatory 20 Per- 
cent Excise Tax on Furs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years we have expe- 
rienced the levying of punitive taxes on 
many items that are part and parcel of 
the American way of life. 

In the following few minutes, I would 
like to point out some salient and vital 
facts and figures which, in my mind, re- 
quires immediate action on the part of 
Congress in repealing the 20 percent ex- 
cise tax on furs. 

It is significant that this punitive 20 
percent excise tax is particularly bur- 
densome on consumers in the lower and 
average income levels who purchase 80 
percent of all fur garments. 

The average consumer is deprived of 
her ability to purchase fur garments, 
which in many sections of the country 
are absolute necessities. The 20 percent 
tax puts otherwise low-priced fur gar- 
ments out of her reach. 

In addition, Government agencies 
have determined that fur garments are 
a necessity and a cost-of-living item, 
They are included as such in the Bureau 
of Labor Cost-of-Living Index. 

The 20-percent excise tax on furs im- 
poses psychological barriers which dis- 
courage the average consumer purchas- 
ing a fur garment. This broad psycho- 
logical handicap exists from the fact 
that the 20 percent tax appears to brand 
furs as luxury items. Then too, there is 
the tendency to avoid expending 20 per- 
cent for which one appears to get noth- 

ng. 

Frankly speaking, the tax is discrim- 
inatory against the fur industry. This 
assertion is supported by the fact that 
fur garments are the only articles of 
wearing apparel upon which 20 percent 
tax is imposed. The fur industry is 
thereby placed in an unfair competitive 
position as compared to the rest of the 
garment trade. Why, even fur-trimmed 
cloth coats escape tax, where fur is not 
worth more than three times the value 
of the next most valuable component 
material. 

Mr. Speaker, the 20-percent excise tax 
has had a ruinous effect on the entire 
fur industry. This is evidenced by the 
declining volume of retail fur sales in 
postwar years 1946 to date despite in- 
crease in disposable consumer income 
can be largely attributed to effects of 
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the tax. Here is a comparison of vol- 
ume fur sales during the 1945-1951 pe- 
riod: 

The volume in the year 1945 was $514,- 
800,000. 

The volume in the year 1946 was $601,- 
054,000. 

The volume in the year 1947 was $511,- 
959,600. 

The volume in the year 1948 was $438,- 
845,840. 

The volume in the year 1949 was $312,- 
412,220. ; 

The volume in the year 1950 was $292,- 
889, 640. 

The volume in the year 1951 was $332,- 
451,120. : 

Thus, we see a 45-percent decrease in 
sales from the years 1946 to 1951. Dur- 
ing the same period, the relative insta- 
bility of the industry in comparison to 
high-level prosperity of the Nation’s in- 
dustries as a whole is clearly evident by 
the fact that business failure in the fur 
industry increased 70 percent between 
1946 and 1951. 

The reduction of the retail sales vol- 
ume has resulted in a decrease of prices 
in the trade all the way down the line. 
It has also resulted in an increase in 
unemployment in all branches of the in- 
dustry from the farmer and trapper up 
to the retailer. In addition, there has 
been a significant and sizable decline 
in the gross margin on furs as compared 
with prewar years. On the other hand, 
the high cost of operation, overhead, and 
inventory—which necessarily must be 
large in the fur industry—have remained 
stable. For example, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
in 1951 the fur industry did less than 
one-fourth percent of the total retail 
business in the United States and yet 
contributed more than 11% percent of 
all retail taxes collected. The result to 
the Federal Government of the contin- 
uation of the 20-percent excise tax on 
furs is an overall loss of revenue to it 
and the States. This is clearly evident 
from the fact that revenue from the fur 
excise tax has steadily declined in post- 
war years. 

Fur excise tax collections for the years 
1945 to 1951, inclusive, based on reports 
by the Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., are 
as follows: 
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Analysis of collections for 1952 will 
disclose that they are off considerably in 
comparison with 1951. It is apparent 
that the cost to the Federal Government 
and the States is greater than the 
revenue realized from the excise tax be- 
cause of diminished revenues from in- 
come taxes. On the other hand, collec- 
tions of income tax resulting from a re- 
vived industry would more than offset 
the present and anticipated returns from 
excise tax. 

In fact, Government could effect con- 
siderable savings and economies from 
an excise-tax-free fur industry in un- 


employment insurance, old-age benefits, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my re- 
marks, I would like to stress the fact that 
the fur industry is a vital segment of 
our national economy and reaches into 
every community of any size in the Na- 
tion. 

If the fur industry is to survive, im- 
mediate tax relief must be provided by 
repealing the punitive 20 percent ex- 
cise tax on furs. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 162 
years ago, on May 3, 1791, free Poland 
adopted its constitution. It was an 
event of such outstanding importance 
that even until this day ït is celebrated 
by the Polish people, and, with them 
freedom-loving people wherever they 
may be. 

The Polish Constitution, the adoption 
of which we celebrate today, is striking 
in its resemblance to our own Constitu- 
tion. It breathes the same spirit of 
equality and is founded upon the same 
principles of liberty and freedom as our 
own. It leaves no doubt that freedom- 
loving men of that day had the same 
basic ideas as our own of what was neces- 
sary to make effectual a government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people. That Poland does not enjoy 
freedom today is in no way due to weak- 
ness of its constitution or loss of desire 
for freedom upon the part of its people, 
but, entirely the result of forces of ag- 
gression from without. Forces that have 
been cruel, deceitful and relentless. 
However, the time will come when their 
spirit of freedom, that has for the time 
being been crushed, will rise again and 
assert itself in a way and with a 
strength that will not be denied. Let us 
hope and pray that such a day will not 
be far distant. 

Study as closely as you will the history 
and aspirations of the peoples of this 
earth and none will be found that ex- 
ceed the people of Poland in their de- 
sire for freedom. The love of freedom 
is within the heart of every true Pole. 
It is part and parcel of his and her very 
being. It lives within each as long as 
they have life, and, at death they pass 
on, to those who remain, the torch of 
freedom with the command that its light 
must never grow dim, or, cease to be an 
inspiration to all to fight on until free- 
dom again returns to the people of Po- 
land. 

The conditions today in Poland are 
sad. The people are distressed. They 
are living under the iron heel of an op- 
pressor, They are subject to cruel mas- 
ters who would destroy, if they could, 
the spirit of this brave people. But, 
with the courage that has always char- 
acterized the Polish people, they will en- 
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dure, their spirit will not be conquered, 
and, with patience and fortitude, they 
will await the day of liberation when 
the cruel yoke that now holds them in 
subjection will be cast off. 

The call of this brave people for relief 
from their present burdens should not 
go unheeded. The cause of these down- 
trodden people should be the cause of 
the free nations of the world. Assur- 
ances should be given that would stimu- 
late, inspire and encourage them in this 
dark hour. And, in this noble under- 
taking we, as the leading exponent of 
liberty and freedom in all the world, 
must take our place. The day of deliver- 
ance will come. It is not in the order 
of things that wrong shall eternally tri- 
umph over right. Thus, the day will 
come, as surely as the sun rises, when 
Poland will triumph over its enemies and 
again be free, 


A Timely Letter to President Eisenhower 
as to Why He Should Not Support the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
West Side Association of Commerce, in 
the city of New York through its Vice 
President James W. Danahy, wrote the 
following letter to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on April 28, 1953, calling his 
attention to the reasons why he should 
not support the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

The letter follows: 


WEST SIDE ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 28, 1953. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It may sound pre- 
sumptuous on my part to disagree with the 
findings of the National Security Council 
in relation to the St. Lawrence seaway; 
nevertheless, I must disagree and I would 
be false to the expressed viewpoint of our 
association, as well as to my personal con- 
victions of 20 years standing, if I failed to 
express the hope that you will reconsider 
your approval of the St. Lawrence project. 
It is equally important to say that our oppo- 
sition is based, not on the harm which the 
project might do to New York, but on the 
loss which the American public would sus- 
tain, irrespective as to whether or not the 
seaway was utilized. ` 

It is manifestly impossible in a few short 
paragraphs to give all of the sound reasons 
which may be cited against the project or 
to answer all of the claims which have been 
made by its proponents. It is my purpose, 
however, to indicate a few basic reasons and 
to answer a limited number of the over- 
enthusiastic theories which have been ad- 
vanced by the proponents. I am prepared to 
document all of the statements which I 
make in this letter but I am not taking your 
time to include such documentation unless 
and until you request it. 

First it seems to me that it is vital to 
pinpoint the type of thinking which has 
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been utilized by seaway advocates. It has 
consisted almost solely of generalizations, 
such as “the opening of an inland empire to 
the trade of the world”; “the seaway will 
aid national defense”; “the seaway will bring 
a greater return to the Midwest producer”; 
“the seaway will produce a fourth coast for 
American shipping“; “the seaway will bring 
needed iron ore to the lake and valley 
furnaces.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that this is a 
fair summation of the type of statements 
which have been broadcast by the proponents 
of the seaway and I likewise submit that 
not a single one of these statements will 
stand up when faced with the facts which 
are pertinent. They appear to be based on 
the theory that all one has to do is -to dig 
a waterway in order to create pioneering, 
progress, and profits. This, of course, in it- 
self is a false premise as indicated by the 
American waterways which have been aban- 
doned or are not self-liquidating. Either 
conclusive proof must be shown that such 
a project is economic and necessary or else 
it should not be initiated by Government 
or by private enterprise. Instead of an- 
swering these generalizations specifically, I 
shall skeletonize a few of the basic argu- 
ments in opposition, in the belief that they 
will effectively contradict all viewpoints 
which haye been advanced by the propo- 
nents. As previously stated, I stand ready 
to document all of these arguments on re- 
quest: 

1. Fewer than 4 percent of American-flag 
ships, fully loaded, could utilize the pro- 
posed 27-foot waterway. (Are we to ask 
American ships to carry less than a full load 
when it already is necessary to subsidize 
them in order that they may compete with 
foreign shipping?) 

2. Thirty leading American steamship op- 
erators have stated that they would not use 
the 27-foot seaway if built. 

3. Not a single ship now under construc- 
tion in American shipyards could navigate 
the proposed channel. 

4. From the foregoing, we may fairly as- 
sume that, if used at all, the seaway built 
on the credit of American taxpayers, would 
serve only small foreign tramp steamers 
which are in competition with American-flag 
ships. 

5. It now appears to be an accepted Cana- 
dian principle, as stated by the Canadian 
Minister of Transport and the Canadian Co- 
chairman of the International Joint Com- 
mission, that oceangoing ships are not ex- 
pected to use the seaway and that foreign 
merchandise must be transshipped at Mont- 
real, thus adding materially to the cost of 
the merchandise. (This is in complete con- 
travention to the original seaway plan.) 

6. No substantial proof has been pre- 
sented to show that the waterway could 
be self-liquidating. In this respect, the fig- 
ures of the United States Department of 
Commerce in 12 years have varied in total 
tonnage estimates from 11 million to 83 
million tons. (These figures are typical of 
the contradictory and confused thinking of 
the principal seaway advocates.) 

7. Nobody should seriously consider the 
maximum claim of 83 million tons made 
by the Department of Commerce since both 
the Canadian authorities and the United 
States Army engineers on different occasions 
have stated that the capacity of the Wel- 
land locks is in the neighborhood of 25 
million tons a year. Even against this lim- 
itation, provision would have to be made 
for the 9 million tons of traffic which utilize 
the existing Canadian tolls-free 14-foot 
canals. (Yet the claim of self-liquidation 
is based on a tolls-paying tonnage in the 
neighborhood of 50 million tons.) 

8. The Engineering News Record, a recog- 
nized authority, has stated that the 27-foot 
seaway will be outmoded before any dredg- 
ing has been started. This would mean 
that only a 30-foot or a 35-foot waterway 
would meet the need of a majority of ships 


and the cost of the same would be astronomi- 
cal. (Even the proponents have never at- 
tempted to show that a deeper waterway 
would be self-liquidating.) 

9. There are 89 American harbors on the 
Great Lakes and not one of them can ac- 
commodate a ship utilizing the maximum 
draft of the 27-foot seaway. In most cases, 
the draft would be limited to 21 feet. The 
cost of deepening these harbors—and every 
community would have the right to demand 
equal treatment—would be enormous. (No 
two estimates agree but it probably would 
exceed a half-billion dollars in the case of 
the minimum 27-foot channel.) 

10. Most American farm-grown products 
are under contract before they are harvested 
and the price is determined by the prevailing 
market conditions. It appears to us that, 
even if freight rates were cheaper on the 
seaway as a result of subsidization by the 
American taxpayer, the difference is more 
likely to accrue to foreign buyers or foreign 
tramp steamers than to American producers. 
(This, we are informed, was what happened 
in 1929 when President Herbert Hoover re- 
quested the American railroads to reduce 
their price on export grain.) 

11. If the seaway is so beneficial, why is 
it opposed by business organizations and 
trade unions in 30 different States, including 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, representing the largest port on 
the Great Lakes. 

12. In relation to national defense, we 
point out that, even with the limited amount 
of shipping which went through the St. Law- 
rence during World War II, 13 allied ships 
were sunk by German submarines and not a 
single enemy raider was intercepted. 

13. Former Secretary of War Royall testi- 
fied in Congress that more men, more money, 
and more equipment would be necessary to 
defend the seaway in time of war. 

14. A single bomb thrown or an act of 
sabotage committed anywhere in the 2,300- 
mile length of the seaway, and more espe- 
cially in 1 of the 17 locks, would effectively 
block all ships inside the break for an in- 
definite period and thus rob the country of 
needed transportation facilities during a war. 
(It probably is ridiculous even to consider 
that a seaway could be utilized for ship- 
ment of war supplies from the Great Lakes. 
Such a plan would necessitate reshipment 
at Montreal and would require 2 weeks’ time 
as contrasted with 2 days by rail to an At- 
lantic port.) 

15. The claim that Labrador ore is needed 
for Midwest furnaces is unsound, for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The Mesabi Range has nearly as much 
ore today as it was supposed to have had 20 
years ago, despite the depletion of reserves 
by seventy-five to one hundred million tons 
a year. 

(b) The Steep Rock mines, near Lake Su- 
perior, are producing more than 2 million 
tons of ore a year at present and at their 
peak will at least equal if not surpass the 
ee ag mines, which are not yet in opera- 
tion. 

(c) Taconite ores are being commercially 
produced in Minnesota and the foreseeable 
supply is sufficient to supply all American 
ore needs for at least 100 years, irrespective 
of Mesabi, Steep Rock, or the other ranges 
or the South American and African imports. 

(d) It would be uneconomic to ship Labra- 
dor ore to the Midwest in competition with 
Mesabi, Steep Rock, and the taconite ores 
when it could be sent directly to eastern mills 
without transshipment and without the need 
of a seaway. (We understand one contract 
has already been made with an eastern mill 
for the Labrador ore. It certainly would not 
be in the interest of national economy to 
build a seaway for the benefit of five inde- 
pendent steel companies.) 

16. As an indication of the confused and 
disorganized thinking of the proponents, the 
Wiley bill now under consideration by Con- 
gress, would build only a 46-mile section of 
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the seaway at the International Rapids and 
would completely ignore the 50-year-old 
theory of bringing ocean shipping to the 
Great Lakes. In this connection, the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Trade and Commerce has 
indicated very clearly that the proposed 
Wiley seaway would confuse the issue and 
is not desired by Canada. 

17. It should be noted that the Wiley bill 
which establishes a corporation to construct 
and operate the seaway, pledges the credit of 
the United States to the Corporation and ` 
thus saddles the American taxpayer with the 
same responsibility which would be his if 
the seaway were to be constructed directly 
by the Government. . 

18. The seaway would be open only 7 
months during the year, but it would be nec- 
essary to keep American railroads in first- 
class operating condition during the entire 12 
months as a national-defense measure. 
(Who is to bear this additional cost?) 

19. The project has been defeated or pi- 
geonholed in Congress on four occasions and 
no new arguments have been presented since 
its last defeat to justify reconsideration. 

I apologize for the length of this letter 
but I feel that it is vitally important that 
all of the facts bearing on this uneconomic 
proposal should be brought to your attention. 
I stand ready to amplify them any time at 
your convenience, 

Respectfully yours, 
West SIDE ASSOCIATION OF 
CoMMERCE, INC., 
James W. DANAHY, 
Vice President. 


The Need for a Strong American 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Ohio, 
annually sponsors an essay contest for 
Ohio high-school students on some 
timely subject. 

The subject assigned for 1953 was 
“The Need for a Strong American 
Democracy.” 

I am pleased and proud that Conrad 
Sturch, a sophomore from Celina, Ohio, 
was one of the winners in the contest 
and earned a trip to Washington. 

He clearly and concisely tells the story 
of freedom and initiative and their re- 
sults in America. 

The central theme of Conrad Sturch’s 
essay could well have been used by those 
who have been trying to sell America 
and American ideals abroad. 

The essay follows: 


THe NEED FoR A STRONG AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
(By Conrad Sturch, of Celina, Ohio) 


Democracy is the hope of the world. It is 
like a beacon light amidst the storm and 
turmoil of this age. It is the only form of 
government in which freedom prevails. 
Freedom is the necessary element for peace, 
for when man does not have freedom, he is 
not contented; and discontentment and 
hatred are two of the chief causes of war. 
Without freedom man can hardly hope to 
control the atom, for he must be able to 
reason freely in order to obtain the correct 
solution. Therefore it is vital that we keep 
this American democracy that gives us free- 
dom, strong and able to resist those that 
would destroy it. 
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We must also keep this American democ- 
Tacy strong because it brings out the best in 
us. Because men have a chance to rise in 
their respective fields, they strive to improve 
themselves and America. This initiative, 
which is lacking in other countries not so 
fortunate as ours, is the reason why America 
has risen to become the greatest Nation the 
world has ever known. A strong American 
democracy is needed to keep the flame of 
initiative burning brightly within us. 

Democracy is the most fertile soil in which 
the seeds of new ideas and inventions can be 
planted. Since Americans are always look- 
ing for ways of improving themselves, they 
immediately grasp new ideas. In many 
countries the inhabitants labor in much the 
same ways that their ancestors did many 
generations before. But in America modes 
are constantly changing. The American 
democracy must remain strong so that new 
ideas will forever be employed. 

Freedom has enabled us to develop our na- 
tural resources and to progress because of 
their use, while other countries with the 
same resources and same opportunity lie 
dormant and backward. Because a democ- 
racy does not force its workers to labor 
many hours a day on starvation wages but 
allows him to regulate his own hours and 
Wages, much more is accomplished. Amer- 
ica is not the only country that God has 
blessed with abundant natural resources, but 
it is one of the very few Nations that has 
been blessed with the freedom and creative 
genius which enable us to use those re- 
sources. The only way that we can main- 
tain our high production is to keep the 
American democracy strong. 

Yes; the American democracy must re- 
main strong so as to promote world peace, 
to keep alive the spirit of initiative, to em- 
ploy new ideas, and to keep our production 
high; but the most important reason is to 
preserve the ideals of freedom. 


Ike’s Peace Concept 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to add my com- 
mendation to that of Senator POTTER, 
who inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on May 6 an address that Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
gave on Thursday, April 30, in St. Louis, 
Mo., commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of the Louisiana Purchase. I 
think General Summerfield’s remarks 
Should be of great interest of my col- 
leagues, as they were to the people in the 
Louisiana Purchase area. 

I wish to insert the following editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat May 1, 1953, praising this 
speech and reaffirming President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy statement: 

IKE’s PEACE CONCEPT 

The peace challenge speech of President 
Eisenhower, delivered 2 weeks ago to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, is 
emergency more and more, not merely as a 
statement of our attitude toward Russia, 
but as a statement of our foreign policy 
everywhere. Indeed, it can be interpreted as 
a well-rounded foreign policy itself. 

The scope of the address, as well as the 
intent of the administration, takes steadily 


more form as Cabinet spokesmen elaborate on 
it. First there were Attorney General 
Brownell and State Secretary Dulles, each 
showing its proper application to particuiar 
foreign policy issues. Now Postmaster 
General Summerfield, in an address here to 
the Jefferson National Expansion Associa- 
tion, has interpreted it as a comprehensive 
and comprehensive presentation to the 
world of the face, the mind, the character 
and the will of the United States as a whole 
people. 

A foreign policy, he asserted, is more than 
treaties, trade, or speeches. It is a nation’s 
total quality and total personality as per- 
ceived by other nations. That was the per- 
sonality Ike was delineating when he called 
on the Soviet for peaceful acts to back up 
its professions of peace. 

Deliberately, Summerfield said, the Presi- 
dent aimed his words at six distinct audi- 
ences: 

To the rulers of the Kremlin, whom he told 
“we care only for sincerity of peaceful pur- 
poses—attested by deeds.” 

To the people of Russia, whom he assured 
the United States is as eager for peace as they 
are: “No people on earth can be held—as a 
people—to be an enemy.” Those two ap- 
peals won unprecedented attention in the 
Soviet’s controlled press and brought the 
editorial statement Russia is ready for busi- 
nesslike discussions. 

To the inhabitants of the satellite coun- 
tries, who can depend on the United States 
never underwriting, bargaining with nor 
accepting their perpetual enslavement. 

To our own allies, who, the President re- 
minded, have learned with the bitter wisdom 
of experience that the defense of all free 
nations depends on their vigilant, unswerv- 
ing unity. 

To the so-called neutral nations, whom he 
invited to a broadened European community 
with the knowledge we welcome an honor- 
able armistice in Korea and an opportunity 
to work with everyone toward greater world 
security. He urged them to ask themselves 
the question upon which peace progress 
waits: “What is the Soviet Union ready to 
do?” The challenge pins the arms race 
responsibility unmistakably on Moscow. 

And to the American people, whom he 
urged to accept the sacrifices necessary to 
labor tirelessly and justly for the good of 
their children. 

The assurances to those six audiences, 
Summerfield emphasized, constitute a total, 
clear, consistent American foreign policy. 
It is without ulterior purpose, it is con- 
stant, it is a principle of the heart, mind, 
and will. It is neither provocative nor 
naive; it is firm without being truculent; 
it is peaceful without being weak. It is, 
he concluded, a “policy born of our firm 
faith that God created men to enjoy—not 
destroy—the fruits of their own toil.” 

Summerfield has done much to disclose 


and clarify the Eisenhower foreign policy, 


and to justify the public’s faith he knows 
where he is going; that he has a firm, non- 
vacillating approach laid out to world prob- 
lems. As Ike gains the feel of Washington 
and unhurriedly reveals carefully formulated 
plans, the wisdom of November’s ballot is 
underscored again. 


The Future of the TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recom a letter from 
Mr. J. B. Worthy to the editor of the 
Nashville Tennessean. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 


EISENHOWER INDEPENDENT SAYS TVA Is HERE 
To Stray 
To the EDITOR: . 

There are around 15 million of us. Some 
call us liberal Democrats, some liberal Re- 
publicans, but we call ourselves Independ- 
ents. Our only guide on election day is a 
man’s record—his record as an honest, fair- 
dealing fellow. 

We are the balance of power in these 
United States—Democratic and Republican 
strength being so nearly equal. That makes 
us have the deciding say in every national 
election. It's we who send them on up the 
line or backward to the scrap heap, their 
final resting place being ours to decide. 

We are not socialistic to the point of advo- 
cating Government control of everything. 
But there are some few things we feel can 
best be done by the Federal Government— 
all kinds of conservation, for instance. And 
just like ham and eggs, there are things 
fitting in so closely with conservation—soil 
conservation in particular—that they are in- 
separable, meaning of course the develop- 
ment of electric power and TVA. 

It’s no time for mistaken ideas. It isn’t 
open season on electric power, that byprod- 
uct of soil conservation and flood control— 
agriculture and industry alike being inter- 
ested in the continued flow of cheap TVA 
power. And being equally interested, too, in 
keeping this public-power source from un- 
scrupulous hands, having seen the Tennes- 
see Valley squeezed and stunted before at 
the hands of the power trusts. 

Parties may come and go, but TVA power 
is here to stay. \It turns the wheels that 
grind and spin and weave here in the valley, 
just as it can in other valleys all across the 
land. It lifts loads from aching backs. It 
toils for the people, giving them time for 
things they never had time for before—time 
to laugh and play and live. The people like 
it, and the people will keep it. 

As one of those Independents who helped 
put Eisenhower in, I'd like to warn the Re- 
publican Party about breaking faith with 
the people; about going back to do business 
at the same old stand in the same old way; 
about building up a special-privilege class to 
“ride high, wide, and handsome,” again. We 
have buried such things, and they are better 
left buried. Woe be unto they who dig 
them up. 

J. B. WORTHY. 

WHITE BLUFF, TENN. 


Domination of Asia Old Policy of Russian 
Czars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Domination of Asia Old Policy 
of Russian Czars,” written by Constan- 
tine Brown and published in the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer of May 3, 1953. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON.—Many people still under the 
impact of the tenets of the United Nations 
Charter which promised the world peace and 
security through the effective collaboration 
of all nations, cannot believe that in this 
second half of the 20th century we live in 
the midst of power politics. And the center 
of gravity is not Europe but Asia. It is 
there that the test is expected between the 
two remaining world powers—the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. 

Many American students still consider 
Lenin’s writings and statements that the 
nation which can dominate Asia will domi- 
nate the world as the first indication of 
Russia’s gigantic plan which already has 
been half fulfilled. In fact, however, this 
has been the plan of the Russian rulers 
from the days of Peter the Great and even 
earlier. 2 

For centuries the dictators of that vast 
semi-Asiatic empire have attempted to creep 
into the heartland of Asia. They proceeded 
cautiously but determinedly. When they 
suffered a setback, they paused to regain 
their breath. But at no time throughout 
the last 200 years, from the days of the ruth- 
less autocratic “proletarian autocratic Czars 
to those of the dictators,” was this ambitious 
endeavor ever abandoned. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


The last war gave the men in Moscow their 
golden opportunity. The once powerful 
Western European nations possessing vital 
interests in Asia were definitely flattened 
out. Two bloody and costly wars had taken 
all the fight out of them. The loss of their 
colonial empires aggravated their economic 
plight, 

The casualties suffered by Great Britain, 
France, and Germany in the two World Wars 
actually reduced them after V-J Day to 
second-class powers. But in their stead rose 
America, not as a power in quest of colonies 
and overseas possessions but as a crusading 
nation for freedom, which after some years 
of doubts and hesitations, decided to chal- 
lenge the Russian ambitions for world 
domination. 

It is an ironical fact that it was the Ameri- 
can leaders of the Second World War who 
gave the Moscow men the green light, as- 
sumedly because they could not read the 
writing on the wall, to proceed with the 
subjugation of China. And China is today, 
as it has been before, the key to the domi- 
nation of Asia. 

Today, regardless of the recent Red diplo- 
Matic offensives, the aim of the men in the 
Kremlin has become painfully clear to the 
American leadership. It may be that for 
diplomatic reasons some of our policymakers 
are still pretending not to see it. They do 
not wish to appear pessimistic to a peace- 
hungry nation like ours and blurt out the 
fact that while a shaky peace might possibly 
be maintained for a few years, the ultimate 
development must be a showdown between 
the United States and the partly Asiatic 
peoples of the U. S. S. R. 


ASIA NEGLECTED 


Public attention has been attracted in the 
last 5 years to the cold war in Europe. We 
have been told that free Western Europe 
must be saved at any price lest we lose our 
own freedom. Asia, on the other hand, even 
after the outbreak of the war in Korea was 
considered as of secondary importance, 

At the Senate hearings following the dis- 
missal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who alone 
among the top military men of this country 
realized what was actually at stake, no lesser 
person than the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Omar Bradley, told the Sena- 
tors that if we permitted ourselves to be 
drawn into a military campaign in Asia we 
would fight a wrong war at the wrong time 
in the wrong place. 


Europe, the American people were told in- 
cessantly, is the place to which we must de- 
vote all our energies to prevent the spread of 
Red a; In fact, as it appears now, 
the men in the Kremlin never meant to use 
force in that area. Had they wanted to ex- 
tend themselves by force to the channel, 
they could have done so long ago before and 
after the NATO came into being. It is child- 
ish to imagine that even today Europe could 
be successfully defended with something like 
25 allied combat-ready divisions and less 
than 3,000 planes—many of which are obso- 
lescent—against a Red and satellite army of 
more than 230 ready divisions and some 
20,000 modern first-line planes. 

The Russian strategy in Europe appears to 

have been to soften the major Western 
Powers by the cold war and through an in- 
telligent subversive propaganda which 
caused the widespread neutralism move- 
ment. After this softening up operation ap- 
peared to have accomplished its task, the 
men in the Kremlin turned on the present 
soft and sweet music of peace and friend- 
ship. 
It should be noted, however, that the Red 
dove fiutters mainly over Paris, London, and 
Bonn, and flies only hesitatingly and rarely 
over the United States. 5 


Italy’s Contribution to NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Italy: Up by the Bootstraps, 
With Tug From United States Economy,” 
written by Crosby S. Noyes and published 
in the Washington Star of May 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is NATO WoRTH IT?—ITALY: Up BY THE BOOT- 
STRAPS WITH Tuc From UNITED STATES 
EcoNoMyY—UNEMPLOYMENT AND OVERPOPU- 
LATION STILL DOG A NATION FACING CRUCIAL 
ELECTIONS IN JUNE 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

RomE.—It’s a problem here these days to 
get anyone to talk about anything except 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, whose appointment 
as the new American Ambassador here has 
set off the greatest spree of Roman tongue- 
wagging since the invasion of the Visigoths. 
But if you do succeed, the experience, up to 
a point, is a heartening one. 

Italy has made more progress since 1945 
than the most enthusiastic would have cared 
to predict. Along the three primary lines 
of Italian foreign policy—European unifica- 
tion, cooperation and friendship with the 
United States, and reestablishment of its 
national prestige in Europe—the Italians 
have set marks which other countries could 
well try to match. 

Unruffied by the serious rivalries of more 
powerful European countries, Italy has pro- 
vided the strongest support for NATO ob- 
jectives, including the creation of an inte- 
grated European army. Refreshingly, the 
Government holds the political strength to 
push through its programs with relative ease. 
Ratification of the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty probably can be accomplished 
any time the Government wants to make 
the move. The holdup seems to be caused 
mainly by the reluctance of Italy to be the 
only country to take the plunge. 
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DE GASPERI IN VITAL ROLE 


In the present wrangling between France 
and Germany over the terms of the treaty, 
Italy’s Premier De Gasperi is playing an im- 
portant mediation role. 

On the economic front, Italy has staged a 
comeback from the ruin of war—less dra- 
matic than Germany's, but no less satisfac- 
tory. At war's end, economists estimated 
that about one-third of the national prop- 
erty had been destroyed. The country faced 
staggering losses in housing, railroads, and 
shipping. Its agricultural production was 
about one-third the prewar level. The public 
morale—already greatly disintegrated by 
war—was on the verge of complete collapse 
at the prospect of starvation. 

Today, Italian production stands at about 
160 percent of its prewar level. Food produc- 
tion—where the possibilities of further ex- 
ploitation of already overworked resources 
are more limited—is 105 percent of what it 
was before the war. 

The government has faced and conquered 
& fantastic inflation problem in these post- 
war years. At one stage the lira went down 
to one fifty-fifth of its normal value in the 
postwar years. Italy pushed through such 
rigid currency reforms that the lira is now 
rated among the soundest currencies in 
Europe. Living standards in most of Italy 
today are as high or higher than they were 
before the war. 

In the traditionally depressed south, the 
government has launched a carefully worked 
out 12-year development plan that includes 
housing, road building, irrigation, soil rec- 
lamation, and industrialization. The effects 
are already being felt in higher consumption 


‘rates, which have gone a long way toward 


relieving a temporary depression in Italy's 
northern textile industry. 

Even in the military field, Italy seems to 
be emerging from the comic-opera class to 
make something like a genuine contribution 
to European defense. The latest figures show 
total forces of about 328,000; 7 infantry divi- 
sions at varying strength levels; 3 motorized 
divisions and 1 armored division, 1 armored 
brigade and 3 Alpine brigades. The navy 
includes 3 cruisers, 13 destroyers, and more 
than 100 escort craft and minesweepers. 
The air force has three fighter groups which 
are being equipped with jet planes, 

More important, perhaps, is the recovery 
of morale and standing of the Italian mili- 
tary, which finished the war at an under- 
standably lowebb. Unlike many countries in 
Europe, rearmament is not being made into 
a political football here. Italy has come 
as close as any of her partners to meeting 
optimistic NATO commitments, and is likely 
to keep on doing it. 


AID AND INITIATIVE 


These measurable examples of progress 
have been made largely as the result of un- 
expectedly vigorous Italian initiative. Amer- 
ican aid, of course, has played a part, in 
terms of plenty of advice and a reasonably 
liberal helping of cash. The bill to the 
American taxpayer since the war has come 
close to $3 billion, 

It is very easy on the basis of a few en- 
couraging facts to conclude that all the fea- 
tures on the Italian landscape are uniformly 
bright. Unfortunately, however, there are 
some ugly files in the Italian ointment that 
no amount of optimism can conceal. 

Perhaps the largest of these is the classic 
problem of overpopulation and unemploy- 
ment, which has plagued Italy for genera- 
tions. Up to 1920, this problem was solved 
by the emigration of hundreds of thousands 
of Italians each year to other European coun- 
tries and to the New World. Mussolini tried 
to handle it by building up the country’s in- 
dustry and encouraging colonization. The 
return of these colonists since World War 
II, combined with rigid restrictions by most 
countries on immigrants from Italy, has put 
a serious squeeze on the employment picture, 
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Today, despite a million new jobs created 
in industry, it is estimated that there are 
close to 2 million unemployed in Italy. There 
is perhaps an equal number underemployed, 
plus nearly a half million refugees from 
Yugoslavia and North Africa. The total 
backlog is placed at about 4 million people 
more than the country’s economy can 
support. 

BASICALLY A POOR COUNTRY 


No recital of economic progress can change 
the fact that Italy is basically a poor coun- 
try where 47 million people try to earn their 
livin: on 116,000 square miles, two-thirds 
of which is unproductive. Nothing can dis- 
guise the meagerness of Italy’s natural re- 
sources or her urgent dependence on others 
for raw materials. 

These primary facts color the whole Italian 
political and economic picture. They go a 
long way toward explaining many of Italy's 
national characteristics, good as well as bad. 

To a considerable extent, they explain the 
steam behind Italy’s drive for European uni- 
fication, particularly in the economic and po- 
litical field. Italy realizes that its problem 
of overpopulation cannot be solved except 
by concerted international action. Italians 
don't have to be talked into the idea that a 
freer exchange of goods and services between 
the nations of Western Europe would be to 
their own distinct advantage. 

The facts on overpopulation and unem- 
ployment also explain to a degree Italy's 
relatively painless progress toward rearma- 
ment, her ability to set high physical stand- 
ards in picking recruits, the few political ob- 
stacles in administering universal military 
training. The growth of the armed services 
can hardly be considered as even a partial 
solution for Italy's manpower surplus, but it 
has been more of a help than a complica- 
tion. 

REDS ARE POWERFUL 

On the other side of the coin, unemploy- 
ment and poverty represent an important 
factor in explaining the otherwise puzzling 
fact that the Communist Party is still such 
a powerful political force in Itely. The 
Communists and far-left Socialists captured 
nearly one-third of the votes cast in the 
last national election, in 1948. And in con- 
trast to the picture in other European coun- 
tries, the leftist elements have shown few 
signs of fatigue since then. 

On the contrary, extremist undemocratic 
factions on both the right and left seem to 
be gaining steam at the expense of the con- 
servative coalition that makes up the pres- 
ent government. In the 1948 elections, the 
government won control of more than 62 
percent of the seats in the lower house. The 
leftist groups got about 31 percent; the neo- 
Fascists on the right about 3 percent. 

In last year’s municipal elections, how- 
ever, the picture changed disturbingly. 
When the results were in, the center coali- 
tion had only 51 percent of the votes. The 
left opposition held 35 percent; the right 
opposition had jumped to 12 percent. 

The explanations for this are as many-and 
as complicated as there are experts on Italian 
politics. But the big impression remains 
that Italy is facing an extremely critical test 
when the people go to the polls next month 
for their new general elections. 


COALITION MUST HANG ON 


The election issue boils down to this: If 
the center coalition can hang onto at least 
51 percent of the vote, the chances are— 
thanks to the provisions of the recently 
passed election law—that they will continue 
to control a workable majority of seats 
in the Parliament. If they don’t get a 
majority, Italy is faced with the prospect of 
the same kind of political paralysis that you 
find in France. In that case, the bright 
course of progress that makes such pleasant 
reading today will be seriously imperiled. 

Present government leaders—backed in 
their opinion by many foreign observers 


here—are counting on the government's 
record and the very great personal pres- 
tige of Premier de Gasperi to pull them 
through. But there are few illusions that 
the good cause, which includes the whole 
gamut of United States and NATO inter- 
ests in Italy, is in for a tough fight in the 
weeks ahead. 


National Defense Aspects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend by remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Roger M. Kyes, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton D. C.: 


The theme of your conference, A Positive 
Approach To Peace, is commendable and 
timely. All of us hold firmly in our hearts 
the fervent hope that peace will come soon 
and that it will be lasting. 

There can be no doubt but that the pri- 
mary objective of the United States in the 
world today is the establishment of an at- 
mosphere of peace among all nations in order 
that men may divert their efforts and their 
thinking toward the achievement of rising 
standards of living for all people. 

Experience, however, has taught us that 
peace and war are separated only by the thin 
tissue of human faith and understanding. 

No matter how strong our yearning, we 
must not become so fascinated by the dove 
of peace that we overlook the circling hawk 
awaiting the opportunity to strike its prey. 
We must be ever ready to counter any preda- 
tory force which casts its shadow upon free 
people. 

However, in our efforts to obtain peace and 
security, we should be ever conscious of the 
delicate balance we must maintain between 
our desire for security for the free peoples 
of the world and our economic capabilities. 

Military strength and economic strength 
are inseparable. The sustained striking 
power of the military is no greater than the 
economic body from which it derives its 
vitality. 

If we do not maintain sufficient military 

ure to deter our potential enemies, we 
shall have lost the peace. 

If we do not maintain our economic Ca- 
pabilities, we shall have lost our way of life. 

If we pursue an inefficient approach to 
national security, we shall have lost both. 

Because we are a democratic people and 
love our peaceful pursuits, we are not mili- 
tary minded. When forced into conflict, 
however, we support our fighting men with 
all the knowledge and energy at our com- 
mand, for together we have a grim deter- 
mination to win. 

The pages of history indicate that once 
victory is won, we turn our backs on thoughts 
of war, and give our full attention to the 
peaceful pursuits which have made America 
great. 

You will remember that at the end of the 
Second World War, we engaged in a process 
of rapid demobilization. Thereafter and be- 
fore Korea, our military posture was per- 
mitted to deteriorate. 

Then came Korea in June of 1950. On De- 
cember 19, 1950, a state of national emer- 
gency was proclaimed. Mobilization target 
dates were set. Huge sums of money were 
appropriated. The military services at- 
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tempted to commit these funds as rapidly 
as possible. The long and tedious processes 
of placing our military contracts absorbed 
precious time. Industry proceeded with dis- 
patch once it received the authorization 
upon which it could start into action. 

Men of industry remember well the exag- 
gerated figures for requirements and the un- 
realistic schedules with which they were con- 
fronted by the military. Planning, tools, 
equipment, and facilities were to be based 
upon these theoretical programs. 

With this onrush of orders came the drive 
for an industrial mobilization base founded 
upon the same theoretical calculations. 

Industry turned to the task of doing its 
best to meet the production targets set by 
the military. 

Then came the period of so-called cut- 
backs, stretchouts, and program changes, 
which had the effect of bringing unrealistic 
planning closer to the possibility of realistic 
accomplishment. Fantastic paper targets 
crumbled before the realities of the situa- 
tion. Even today there are still huge sums 
of money obligated to be spent for items 
which have not yet been fabricated, nor will 
they be for some time. 

Unrealistic requirements, poor planning, 
and inefficient execution all- combined with 
the short span of time to cause waste of 
money, poor utilization of manpower, unnec- 
essary drain of materials from the civilian 
economy, and the inefficient use of tools, 
equipment, and facilities. 

Then, too, when dollars became abundant, 
the military, after slim years, refilled its 
storehouses and installations with many 
items more easily procured but not of vital 
importance to national security. For ex- 
ample, most of us would question the combat 
capabilities of a year’s surplus supply of 
calculating machines. 

With the passing of each day, our money 
tended to lose its value. The goods and serv- 
ices sharply increased in cost. We could not 
buy as much security with our dollars when 
inflation began taking its toll. Even more 
regrettable is the fact that such an approach 
to national security has left us with many 
imbalances in our p 3 

We have been and we are paying dearly for 
two mistaken conceptions with respect to 
national security. First: unsound and un- 
realistic calculations of requirements for ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies on the part 
of the military. Second: a neglect of the 
needs of a minimum military posture in time 
of peace. 

The soldier is trained from the time he 
enters the service to be certain of an ample 
supply of the materials and equipment re- 
quired for his assigned missions. If you 
were in his position and had his training, 
you might take the same view. 

So this conception finds its way into the 
tables of requirements used by the military. 
As these pass from one echelon to another, 
through the maze, each working level ap- 
pears to add safety margins, pipelines, and 
attrition factors, until the inflation of figures 
is inevitable. One mobilization plan resulted 
in requirements over and above assets on 
hand which would cost $530 billion for hard 
goods alone. This plan, based on a hard- 
goods production in 1952 of $78 billion, would 
have taken all of American industry more 
than 6 years to produce if it had the proper 
tools, manpower, and facilities. 

You may be surprised to learn that Ameri- 
can industry produced, and this country 
shipped to Europe, twice as much material as 
was used in the European theater in World 
War II. i 

On the other hand, we, as civilians, must 
take our share of the blame for the condi- 
tions that resulted in part from the neglect 
of our military posture. Such a process, re- 
peated too often, can result in consequences 
which make one shudder to ponder. 

Therefore, as civilians, we must cease to 
cut the military to the bone in time of peace, 
while, on the other hand, we permit them to 
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utilize our resources unnecessarily in time of 
war as a result of inflated requirements. 

If we insist that the military abandon their 
present attitude as claimants for absolute 
requirements without responsibility for eco- 
nomic consequences, we should also insist 
that the civilian attitude of irresponsibility 
between wars should be abandoned. 

Too few of us have a real conception of 
the substantial portion of our economic vital- 
ity that is siphoned away as a result of our 
past approach to military programs. 

A few facts will give you some order of 
magnitude. 

For example, the Army alone now has on 
hand and on order for distribution through 
the depot system goods having a value sub- 
stantially greater than the total value of all 
inventories in the hands of all manufac- 
turers of all things withfn the United States. 

The expenditures of the Army and the Air 
Force during the current fiscal year are each 
expected to equal or exceed the total net 
income of all farm operators in the United 
States during 1952, while Navy expenditures 
are equivalent to more than three-fourths 
of the total farm income. 

The current replacement value of the 
capital assets of the Department of Defense, 
including land and buildings of military in- 
stallations, and inventories of supplies and 
equipment of the services, is more than 38 
times the total assets of the largest corpora- 
tion in the United States. 

Total expenditures for the Department of 
Defense, including military assistance pro- 
grams, will amount during the current fiscal 
year to a total equal to the combined dollar 
sales of the 22 largest industrial manufac- 
turing corporations in the United States— 
this means all corporations with individual 
sales of 1 billion or more in 1952. 

The Armed Forces now include over 4,- 
800,000 people—3,500,000 military personnel 
and 1,300,000 civilian employees. This is 
equal to the combined populations of the 
cities of Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill; and 
Dallas, Tex. 

The civilian employment alone is almost 
1%, times the employment of the entire 
automobile manufacturing industry. 

Today, the research and development being 
carried on by the military substantially ex- 
ceeds the total being carried on in the United 
States by private industry with its own 
funds. Our research and development pro- 
gram is estimated to cost us about the 
equivalent of the total income for the year 
1950-51 for all colleges and universities, pub- 
lic and private, used for educational and 
general purposes in the United States. 

Everyone will agree that until lasting peace 
is an established fact throughout the world, 
we must be prepared with adequate military 
strength to cope successfully with any threat 
to our national security. 

It does not follow, however, that we cannot 
maintain such a position without continuing 
the drain on our resources that we have ex- 
perienced in the past. 

Most people familiar with the Defense De- 
partment are conscious of the duplication 
and inefficiency that exists. There has been 
much oral and written discussion; there have 
been a host of investigations. It is said that 
surveys and reports discussing the various 
problems of the military services have cost 
millions of dollars, and would fill a wing of 
the Pentagon. The list of committees and 
panels in printed form would take on the 
proportions of the telephone book of a large 
city. 

But with all these, we have failed to solve 
our problem and have perhaps added to the 
confusion, 

By what process, then, can we find a suc- 
cessful solution? 

We must first put our problem into proper 
perspective. This country is fortunate to 
have some of the greatest military leaders in 
the world. Fine and sincere people, both 
military and civilian, who love their country 


as you do are in substantial majority 
throughout the Military Establishment. 
They are just as much the victims of the 
system as you, the taxpayers, may consider 
yourselves. 

They need your help not your criticism. 

One of the difficult problems for the serv- 
ices is that of procurement. While there 
are definite weaknesses in the armed services 
procurement system, the military has re- 
ceived much criticism to which they are not 
entitled. They are forced to contend with 
a complexity of laws and regulations, some 
of which were passed in the depression of 
1930-32 furthering certain objectives not 
entirely or directly related to the needs of 
military procurement. These haye not only 
caused procurement delays, but, in many 
cases, have forced the procurement officers 
to award contracts to marginal and sub- 
standard sources, in whose ability they had 
little confidence. 

If we expect the military to do an effective 
job of procurement comparable to that of 
American industry, we must give them the 
same opportunity to do so. If we are to 
have efficient policies and methods of stock 
control and distribution, we must assist 
them in instituting these modern practices 
familiar to American industry and com- 
merce, 

They, in turn, must cooperate by utiliz- 
ing commercial items wherever practical for 
nonmilitary services. Specifications and re- 
quirements for both tactical and nontacti- 
cal items must be derived from intelligent 
thinking and sound judgment. 

They must also fully cooperate in driving 
out wasteful practices throughout the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Also, we must remedy the greatest short- 
coming of the military establishment if we 
are to get the most of our defense dollars. 

Sound planning and efficient execution 
not only require clear lines of authority 
and responsibility, proper relations between 
line and staff in an organization, but most 
important, sound and adequate manage- 
ment. Though your Department of Defense 
is the largest organization in the world, it 
has only a handful of men whose abilities, 
knowledge, and experience approach the re- 
quirements of such a task. No organization 
has ever been strong, successful, and effi- 
cient without the creative leadership that 
comes from a management group sufficient 
in number in relation to the size of the or- 
ganization, and well-balanced as to qualifi- 
cations to meet the complex problems that 
must be solved. 

Once the Secretary of Defense is provided 
with adequate management support to han- 
dle the task, more rapid progress can be 
made toward creating a hard-hitting, effec- 
tive, and economical organization for na- 
tional security. 

Now let us turn to a subject which is of 
vital interest to every one of the communi- 
ties which you represent throughout the 
United States—that of the industrial mobil- 
ization base. When we think about Ameri- 
can industry, we must remember that the 
United States is primarily a nation,of small 
business—we must also remember that the 
quantity and complexity of the weapons 
and equipment required for national de- 
fense make it fortunate that we also have 
some big businesses. Therefore, to marshal 
our industrial capacity, we must utilize a 
proper blend of both. 

An effective base for industrial mobiliza- 
tion is essential, as well as a minimum stock- 
pile of materiel. We must maintain a care- 
ful balance between weapons that are im- 
mediately required if war occurs, and the 
lead times necessary to produce in quanti- 
ty weapons of proven design from existing 
or readily available capacity. 

Technological progress with respect to 
new weapons and equipment makes this a 
desirable policy, rather than risk the stock- 
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piling of end items that deteriorate, or 
quickly become outmoded and obsolete. 

When choosing organizations large or 
small which will comprise the mobilization 
base, there are six principles that should be 
kept in mind. 

First, it is essential that the organization 
have the management and technical knowl- 
edge required to efficiently and successfully 
accomplish the production task to be as- 
signed. 

Second, it must have available facilities 
and equipment, or by reasonable addition 
to existing facilities have the capacity re- 
quired both as to quality and adequacy. 

Third, it should be sufficiently well fi- 
nanced so that it will need only to supple- 
ment its capital and not expect to rely 
completely on the various forms of govern- 
ment assistance. 

Fourth, there must be a sufficient reser- 
voir of manpower with the ability and skill 
required for efficient production. 

Fifth, based on the nature of equipment 
to be produced, no facility should be estab- 
lished which falls below the requirements 
of a minimum economic production unit. 

Sixth, an organization should not be given 
more defense business than it can efficiently 
handle. It is generally accepted principle, 
depending upon the type of business, that a 
company cannot assimilate more than 3 or 4 
times its civilian dollar volume in military 
production. = 

In addition, there are other considerations, 
Under conditions of potential atomic war- 
fare, a reasonable dispersal of facilities is 
desired, but in no case should this be car- 
ried to the extreme of unnecessary dissi- 
pation of our productive capacity. 

A well-considered mobilization base must, 
of necessity, have the elements of quantity 
and quality in proper proportion. To ac- 
complish this effectively, it is necessary to 
consider this on an item-to-item basis. 
Since approximately 700 items constitute 75 
percent of the major production problems, 
a selective approach is within the realm of 
practical accomplishment. 

With respect to the mobilization base, it 
is necessary to make a complete review of our 
present position to determine the effective- 
ness of past planning, the results obtained, 
and its true quality in the light of industrial 
experience. Thus. we can validate our in- 
dustrial mobilization base. 

Undoubtedly, such a review will bring to 
light facilities which do not meet the prin- 
cipal requirements of a sound base. Also, 
certain gaps may appear which should be 
filled. In many instances we shall be able 
to obtain greater capacity through balancing 
tools and machinery, better cycling of man- 
power, and more effective phasing of supply 
with respect to materials and subcontracted 
parts or components. 

Now that peak production for military 
requirements will be reached within the lead 
times of the respective items, it becomes 
highly important that we take into account 
the preservation, through continued opera- 
tion, of basic pilot lines insofar as practical. 
It is equally important that we give careful 
consideration to maintaining, insofar as it 
can be practically achieved, the health of 
industries particularly vital to national de- 
fense which do not have full opportunity to 
share in civilian production. The aircraft 
industry is an example of this type. We 
must avoid for them, and for the good of 
the Nation, insofar as possible a shutdown 
such as they experienced after World War II. 
A careful projection of requirements over a 
period of time, and close cooperation between 
industry and the Defense Department, will 
be necessary to achieve this result. 

Because in some instances the mobiliza- 
tion base is too widely diffused, there will be 
situations where a sufficient quantity of the 
item manufactured is not required to main- 
tain a minimum economic production flow 
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in all facilities. In these cases, certain of 
the facilities will be forced to stop produc- 
tion, and where necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the mobilization base, arrangements 
will be made for standby, while in others, 
the tools will be handled in such a manner 
as to assure their availability. The general 
policy will be that of retaining the low-cost 
producer of desired goods, as against the 
high-cost producer. 

Careful attention will also be given to the 
problem of long lead time tools and other 
factors necessary to an effective mobilization 
base, within the funds available for such 
purposes. 

In the days that lie ahead, many decisions 
will be made by those charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of national defense. You may 
be certain that they will be carefully weighed 
when they affect material things. When 
they affect people, human understanding 
will also play its part. 

The greatness of the American people has 
been demonstrated through the pages of his- 
tory by their ability to produce a great leader 
with the qualities necessary to best deter- 
mine the proper course to be taken at times 
of vital decision. 

In President Eisenhower we have not only 
a great statesman, but a great military leader 
of demonstrated capacity. He more than 
any other person in the United States is fit- 
ted to truly assess the world situation and 
the requirements of a sound military pro- 
gram. 

We have today a powerful striking force 
capable of dealing devastating blows to any 
nation that may challenge our freedom. 

What better testimony can there be to our 
military strength than the fact that we can 
openly discuss our weaknesses. 

We never need fear any nation in the 
world so long as we cherish the fundamental 
principles upon which our Nation was 
founded. 

It is from our love of freedom that we de- 
rive our vitality. Freedom, in terms of 
American history, has meant the effective 
and successful course of an activity under- 
taken by a group of people who, with a clear 
ambition in view, combined for the task, 
fitted themselves for action, and achieved the 
desired goal. Freedom is a dynamic action 
whether it be material or of the spirit. Its 
roots are in life itself, and its fruits are born 
of human activity. 

We Americans have created a great coun- 
try. We have created a standard of living 
matched by no other nation. We have cre- 
ated a way of life which has bound us to 
one to another as no other people have 
ever been bound together. We have gained 
so much over the years, let us keep what we 
have. Let us go forward with the ingenuity 
for which our people are noted, that we may 
leave our children a nation that is safe to 
live in, a way of life that will bring them 
deep satisfaction, and a memory of our deeds 
of which they can be justly proud. 


Outlawing the Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a short 
time ago the senior Senator from Maine 
Mrs. SMITH] introduced Senate bill 200, 
a bill to outlaw the Communist Party 
and similar organizations. One of the 
finest editorials I have read in a great 
many years was published by the Bangor 


Daily News on Monday, January 12, 1953. 
The editorial is entitled “Second Smith 
Act?” I recommend that all Members 
of the Senate read the editorial in full, 
because I believe they will find it instruc- 
tive, informative, and very interesting. 
I ask that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECOND SMITH ACT? 

Neither the Smith Act of 1940 nor the sub- 
sequent proceedings applying and upholding 
it in the case of the 11 Communist leaders 
“outlawed” the Communist Party. 

What was outlawed by the most solemn 
process of legislative and judicial determina- 
tion was conspiracy—the Communist-type 
conspiracy to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government. 

As Mr. Justice Jackson pointed out in his 
concurring opinion, that crime lay in the 
conspiracy itself, rather than its illegal end; 
and it could no more be protected by the 
free speech amendment merely because 
speech and writing were its main instru- 
ments, than a conspiracy in restraint (which 
does not have to be successful in order to be 
illegal) can be protected on that ground. 

That crime was conspiracy; and no sooner 
had the Supreme Court finally spoken than 
the convicted leaders and their Communist 
Party associates gave every indication that 
the conspiracy was in full force and would 
be so continued. A long official party mani- 
festo blasted and defied both Congress and 
the courts; the conspiratorial techniques 
were turned at once toward upsetting or 
overthrowing the law and the verdict while 
carrying on with undiminished vigor the 
other objects of the conspiracy. There was 
reason to believe that substitute leaders had 
already been designated to replace those 
about to go to jail, while no Communist pro- 
nouncement even hinted at the slightest 
intention to change the party policies and 
techniques and so bring the party activities 
back within the limits of legitimate demo- 
cratic political action. 

Faced with a defiance so blunt and blatant, 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
grand jury were scarcely left with an option. 
Twenty-one indictments under the Smith 
Act were returned against the second rank 
of Communist leadership, including most of 
those who it was believed had been selected 
to lead the conspiracy during the top rank’s 
sojourn in jail. Those cases, too, were 
eventually proved. 

But while the long trial before Judge 
Medina cleared much of the tangled and dis- 
puted groundwork, the fact remains that 
no one can be convicted merely because he 
is a Communist. The Smith Act, then, is in 
no sense a final answer to modern infiltrative 
subversion. 

But last week a bill to do just that was 
introduced in the United States Senate. 
Inasmuch as its sponsor is Maine's senior 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, this meas- 
ure, if enacted into law, could hardly escape 
being known as the Second Smith Act. 

The 1940 Smith Act merely makes it un- 
lawful to teach or advocate the violent over- 
throw of the existing Government; the Maine 
Senator’s proposal, by outlawing the Com- 
munist Party itself, would make any proven 
party member liable to a 10-year prison sen- 
tence, and/or a fine as high as $10,000, loss 
of citizenship, and ineligibility to hold pub- 
lic office. Mrs. SMITH also closes the door 
against the familiar dodge behind some other 
convenient party name. So long as the sub- 
versive intent is there, so is the liability. 

Though Mrs. SmrrE’s bill is the result of 
more than a year of study and the product 
reached independently, it seems to parallel 
closely one similarly aimed at Communists 
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in the Dominican Republic enacted in June 
of 1947. That entails a 6-month to 2-year 
prison term and a 1- to 5-year loss of civil 
rights for anyone convicted of organizing 
such illegal groups or participating in them, 
openly or in secret, 

Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo, former president 
of the republic and currently Ambassador- 
at-large to the United Nations, last week 
said the law gives the Communist abso- 
lutely no legal basis on which to operate 
and had stopped Red infiltration in its 
tracks, 

With the 1940 Smith Act‘on the books, 
we see no valid reason for not adopting the 
closely related measure sponsored by Sen- 
ator SMITH. Certainly it is the next logical 
step. Granted that General Trujillo may be 
viewing affairs within the Dominican Re- 
public through rose-colored glasses, there 
still is little to lose. 

That the result would be the extirpation 
of Communists and Communist conspiracy 
is scarcely to be expected. J. Edgar Hoover, 
FBI Chief, has feared that the party, faced 
with the choice of returning to legal methods 
or going underground, would almost cer- 
tainly choose the latter. 

Well—there is no comparative or super- 
lative to underground; there is no degree. 
One either operates underground or one 
does not. That is where the Communists 
have been operating since the 1940 Smith 
Act became effective. They can't burrow 
much deeper. 


One Hundred and Sixty-second Anniver- 
sary of the Constitution of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared relating to the 162d an- 
niversary of the Constitution of Poland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: N 


Sunday, May 3, was the 162d anniversary 
of the Constitution of Poland, and it is most 
fitting that all Americans should join with 
their brothers of Polish ancestry in com- 
memorating this historic occasion. 

Certainly no nation has fought harder nor 
suffered more for independence and freedom 
than Poland. Free men everywhere revere 
the memories of Malachowski, Kollontaj, and 
Potocki, the Polish leaders whose character 
and capacity were in large measure respon- 
sible for establishment of Polish inde- 
pendence. 

While we pay homage today to the coura- 
geous Poles of the past, it is with heavy 
hearts that we think of the burdens which 
their equally courageous descendants have 
had to bear. Caught in the crossfire of ag- 
gression between the German Nazis and the 
Russian Soviets, the Polish people in recent 
years have once again been forced into domi- 
nation by foreign powers. 

Throughout these blacked-out years, how- 
ever, the spirit of the Polish people and their 
intense love of freedom have never flagged. 
So, on this historic anniversary, may they 
gain solace and hope from the promise of all 
Americans that, until once again complete 
and unfettered independence comes again to 
Poland, the Polish people will be ever in our 
minds, and hearts, and prayers, 


— 
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Transportation Policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Robert B. Murray, Jr., Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, to the 41st annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington, D. C., on April 29, 1953. 

In his address, Mr. Murray clearly out- 
lines the policies of the new administra- 
tion in respect to transportation needs 
and responsibilities. 

These policies will be based on sound, 
commonsense principles which are so 
urgently needed in the management of 
this important function of our economy, 
and I believe it extremely pertinent to 
note these principles: 

First. Decreasing Government partic- 
ipation. 

Second. Private ownership and opera- 
tion of basic facilities. 

Third. Elimination of Government 
duplication. 

Fourth. Proper balance between Fed- 
eral and State responsibilities. 

Fifth. Encouragement of private ini- 
tiative in transport development. 

Sixth. Effective and economical ad- 

I concur wholeheartedly in the Under 
Secretary’s view that now is the time “to 
define clearly the proper role of the 
Federal Government in transportation 
and to employ the most efficient manage- 
ment techniques to assure that neces- 
sary Government activities will be con- 
ducted at the lowest possible cost,” and 
I am confident that every effort will be 
made both by the administration and the 
Congress to restore this phase of our 
economy on a sound footing. Mr. Mur- 
ray brings out several interesting points 
in his address, and I hope that Members 
of the Senate will study this message. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is my pleasure today to talk with you 
of the Nation’s business and transport lead- 
ers, about the issues in which we have a 
mutual interest. As you all know, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is responsible for the 
administration and coordination of all major 
transport agencies of the executive branch 
of Government, except the Army Corps of 
Engineers. These agencies are the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Inland Waterways Corporation. Some 


have only recently been transferred to the 
Department. 

The Secretary of Commerce has authorized 
me to supervise and coordinate the Depart- 
ment's transportation agencies. I propose 
to exercise this responsibility through the 
agency heads and with the assistance of a 
small group of highly qualified specialists 
who will serve as my policy advisers in the 
several fields of transportation. 

Effective integration of the several De- 
partment transportation activities cannot be 


achieved overnight. But I am convinced 
that the provision of clear administrative 
authority will in time lead to the develop- 
ment of a balanced and consistent trans- 
portation program. I realize, too, that we 
cannot hope to be successful in this objec- 
tive without the council and cooperation of 
men such as you who are thoroughly famil- 
iar with our Nation’s transportation needs. 

The new administration has made clear 
the overall policies it will pursue. Accord- 
ingly, in our formulation of transportation 
policies and programs we will be guided by 
such basic principles as the need for— 

A minimum degree of Government partici- 
pation consistent with the requirements of 
the economy, national security, and fiscal 
policy. 

Private ownership and operation of basic 
facilities. 

Elimination of Government duplication. 

Proper balance between Federal and State 
responsibilities. Many people in the Federal 
Government today are not aware of the ca- 
pacities of State and municipal governments. 
Our policies must have a review by those who 
are aware of these capacities. 

Encouragement of private initiative in 
transport development. 

Effective and economical administration. 

It is our purpose to review and evaluate 
carefully the Department's transportation 
program in keeping with these broad prin- 
ciples. Here are a few of the things we want 
to find out: The appropriate role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the transportation field; 
the primary powers which should be left with 
or restored to the States; measures for as- 
suring the most effective use of Government 
funds in transportation development activi- 
ties and mobilization planning; the proper 
division and priority of Federal expenditures 
among the several forms of transportation; 
the extent to which existing Government 
transportation policy creates unfair competi- 
tive conditions and complicates the regula- 
tory process; and the extent to which charges 
should be imposed for the use of the Gov- 
ernment-provided transportation facilities 
and services. 

We want to determine the minimum of 
essential transportation services that should 
be provided by the Government. We want 
to find what better can be done by private 
industry. You can help us in this under- 
taking with your suggestions and ideas. 

In the light of the guiding principles I 
have outlined, and appropriate standards 
derived from them, we wish to determine 
which segments of the Department’s trans- 
port programs should be retained, which 
should be discarded, and where our em- 
phasis should be shifted in order to permit 
concentration on current problems. Pending 
determination of long-range policy, we shall 
make every effort to tighten up the admin- 
istration of existing programs in order to 
achieve maximum results from the taxpayer’s 
dollar and to assure the greatest benefits to 
the users of Government-provided facilities. 

From our program reviews, we propose to 
find reasonable firm answers to pressing 
questions in the fields of Federal highway, 
aviation, and merchant-marine policy, and 
in other fields where the Department's ac- 
tivities are related to national transporta- 
tion policy. These answers will be reflected 
in remedial action wherever the Department 
can take such action directly, and in con- 
crete proposals to the Congress for solutions 
to problems on which direct action is not 

ble. 

In the aviation field, one major task is 
reevaluation of the Federal airport program. 
We intend to ascertain whether or not there 
is a fundamental need for Federal financial 
participation n the construction of airports 
to meet private, commercial, and military 
needs; and, if so, the nature, extent, and 
location of such needs. 

Several important aspects of the Federal- 
aid airport program warrant special mention. 
Civil aviation has not developed in the pat- 
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tern predicted in 1946 when the Federal Air- 
port Act was passed. Commercial flying has 
grown rapidly, while the volume of flying in 
light planes is far below that anticipated. 
Although these developments have been con- 
sidered to some extent in recent airport plan- 
ning, their significance has not been fully 
evaluated. Moreover, airport funds have not 
been adjusted closely enough to actual needs. 
Federal airport aid has been spread too thinly 
to be of optimum benefit to communities. 
In some instances the CAA airport grants 
have been far too small to constitute a mate- 
rial advantage to cities. Here are some an- 
nual grants: 


1. Charleston, V. va 


#, Topeka, Enna 
5. Springfield, Mo 


In other cases, the Federal contribution to 
total airport cost, even though sizable, was 
not really a vital factor in the decision to 
undertake a new project. The Federal-aid 
share of the total cost of these airports, for 
instance, was: Pittsburgh, #2,990,000; Phil- 
adelphia, $2,620,000; Baltimore, $2,482,000. 
Those of you who know municipal finance 
will question the impact of this program as 
it has worked out. 

Appropriations up to $100 million annually 
were authorized in the Federal Airport Act. 
Whether right or wrong, the limit on the 
annual authorizations set forth under the 
act led the local authorities to expect a Fed- 
eral program of major proportions. In this 
anticipation, many local sponsors planned or 
entered into corresponding financial arrange- 
ments. But actual appropriations have 
sagged from a high of $45 million in fiscal 
1947, to a low of $14 million in fiscal 1953. 
Distribution of a sum as small as the 1953 
appropriation to the various States and com- 
munities seeking airport funds obviously re- 
sults in extreme dilution of the total ap- 
propriation, and in the opinion of many 
aviation officials, has in fact served as a 
deterrent to proper airport development. 
This is especially true when viewed in the 
light of the relatively large investment for 
new airports which municipalities have pro- 
vided. For example, of the total Federal air- 
port funds subject to apportionment, Dela- 


“ware would receive $11,994; West Virginia, 


$87,702; and Ohio, $278,924, for distribution, 

At a time of short cash supply, it is vital 
for the future of aviation to obtain full 
value from available funds. In the best 
interests of aviation, a thorough reevalua- 
tion of the Federal airport program is de- 
sirable at this time. Apparently this feeling 
is widely shared outside the Department, as 
@ number of representatives have offered 
their cooperation in the proposed reap- 
praisal. We appreciate this cooperation. 
Accordingly, an industry committee encom- 
passing all segments has been established to 
work with the Department on this project. 
Pending the completion of this work, we have 
proposed an appropriation for fiscal 1954, of 
$22.7 million for liquidation of prior year 
contract authorization, which with previous 
appropriated funds will liquidate all com- 
mitments due this fiscal year. We are not 
going to default on any proper approved 
project. 

We are also examining the Department’s 
airways program. In this case, too, it will be 
necessary to weigh proposed expenditures 
against the administration's policy of pro- 
gressing toward a balanced budget, consid- 
ering not only the public interest in safe and 
reliable air travel but also the benefits ac- 
cruing to aviation. Across-the-board cuts 
have not been made in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration fiscal 1954 budget, and in 
fact we have requested expansion of some 
necessary airway and safety functions in- 
volving additional personnel. 

It is not difficult for a government agency 
to overregulate and to involve itself in man- 
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agement decisions. We asked representa- 
tives of the airlines to let us know: 

1. What functions are being performed to- 
day by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
which are unnecessary and should be elimi- 
nated? 

2. What functions of CAA could be ab- 
sorbed by the air carriers immediately? 

3. What functions should be absorbed by 
the carriers in the future for the further im- 
provement of CAA efficiency and safety and 
efficiency of carrier operations? 

4. What changes in organization of the 
CAA would improve the efficiency of CAA are 
permit it to serve the industry in a safer 
and more efficient manner? 

These suggestions have just been received 
after 4 weeks’ discussion by representatives 
of 29 carriers, including top executives of 
many of these companies. They are now in 
process of examination. This type of coop- 
eration will benefit both industry and Gov- 
ernment, but more importantly, will better 
serve the public interest. 

Another important assignment will be a 
review of the Federal-aid highway program. 
During the past 20 years the principle of 
Federal-aid has been extended to include 
activities obviously not contemplated in the 
1921 Federal Highway Act. 

Today many proposals have been advanced 
for new Federal policy in the highway field. 
The diversity of suggested changes in policy 
is indicated in proposals to increase Federal 
participation in projects on the interstate 
system, Federal aid for toll-road construc- 
tion, to proposals to repeal the Federal excise 
taxes on motor fuels. 

It would be natural that the Federal role 
in highway aid would be examined in the 
light of overall administration policy regard- 
ing Federal-State relationships. 

Here also in our desire for most efficient 
and economical administration of this large 
program we have already taken steps. I am 
pleased to tell you that as of yesterday a 
management survey by people out of Govern- 
ment got under way. 

In the maritime field we are investigat- 
ing the possibility of revising the adminis- 
tration of certain construction subsidy pro- 
visions of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act. 
For example, we mean to encourage the 
financing through private institutions of the 
applicant's portion of new ship construction, 
I am happy to report ship operators are co- 
operating with us in this endeavor. It would 
be a happy day for our merchant marine if 
we were able to interest private financing in 
this phase of shipping. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should remove itself from this lend- 
ing activity just as rapidly as possible. We 
still have some problems with which you are 
familiar to work out, but I am hopeful we 
will get them resolved. 

In addition, merchant marine policies will 
be reviewed to determine whether the un- 
derlying objectives of such policies are con- 
sistent with the overall responsibilities of 
this country in the contemporary world set- 
ting of diplomatic and national security ob- 
jectives. More specifically, we shall explore 
such problems as: 

The operating-differential subsidy pro- 
gram. 

The administrative procedures governing 
the operating and construction differential 
subsidies. 

Block obsolescence in the United States 
shipping industry. 

United States policy concerning inter- 
coastal and coastwise shipping. 

The first two problems are already under 
study by the ocean shipping panel of the 
Transportation Advisory Council of this De- 
partment. This panel is made up of rep- 
resentatives of all segments, geographical 
and functional, of the industry. It is urgent 
and essential that this group reconcile their 
many and traditional differences in the over- 
all interest of a strong, privately operated 
merchant marine. 


We propose also to examine the other 
related transportation activities under the 
Department of Commerce, including the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, the Weather 
Bureau, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The Department has a strong interest in the 
inland waterway field, even though our direct 
participation is limited to the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. This Government corpo- 
ration is engaged in activity directly com- 
petitive with other carriers. Our aim to 
remove the Government from normal busi- 
ness operations is reflected in the announce- 
ment by the Secretary of Commerce of his 
intention to sell the Federal Barge Lines 
to private enterprise. Bids for purchasing 
this property are currently being received. 

We recognize that the Federal Government 
must, or is best able to, provide certain types 
of transportation facilities and services, but 
this does not mean that such assistance 
should be furnished free to direct benefici- 
aries. In this connection we have under way 
a study on the practicability of reimburse- 
ment for use of federally provided facilities 
and services. 

In passing, may I emphasize that we have 
no desire to absorb the economic regulatory 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, or the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board. In fact, we do not 
propose to intervene in the deliberations of 
these agencies except and to the extent that 
the interests of the Department are directly 
involved. However, if it appears appropri- 
ate we shall report to Congress any points of 
conflict that we may find to exist between 
regulatory and promotional objectives of a 
national transportation policy. 

I have briefly outlined the major principles 
which will govern the Department’s efforts 
in the transportation field and some of the 
questions with respect to Government trans- 
portation activities which are urgently in 
need of constructive answer. 

Certain of these points merit reemphasis. 
Our work and the administration of the tax- 
payers’ funds entrusted to our care will be 
increasingly directed to the encouragement 
and development of an efficient and adequate 
privately owned and operated transportation 
system. Our aim is less Government and 
more private operation. We favor Federal 
participation only where it is clearly demon- 
strated that such activity is essentially and 
fully justified. Within our jurisdiction, we 
will seek to stamp out harassment by over- 
regulation or overrestriction. We do not be- 
lieve we should engage in decisions that 
properly belong to private management. It 
is our aim to define clearly the proper role of 
the Federal Government in transportation 
and to employ the most efficient manage- 
ment techniques to assure that necessary 
Government activities will be conducted at 
the lowest possible cost. This is the tradi- 
tional method of business at work. 

The transportation facilities and promo- 
tional activities of the Federal Government 
serve business through the many industries 
dependent on aviation, highways, water, and 
rail transportation. The Department of 
Commerce will use the partnership of busi- 
ness in its endeavor to make these services 
more economical and more useful. 


Importation of South American Wool 
Tops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp correspond- 
ence between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and me regarding the importa- 
tion into the United States of South 
American wool tops. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TEXT or IDENTICAL LETTERS SENT BY SENATOR 
JOHN F. KENNEDY OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO 
THE HONORALE GEORGE M, HUMPHREY, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY 

APRIL 16, 1953. 

Hon. GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: It is my under- 
standing that your agency has had under 
study for some time the problems created 
by the substantial importation into this 
country of subsidized South American wool 
tops. The purpose of this letter is to urge 
that your investigation be completed and 
final action taken with respect to this matter 
within the very near future. 

This office is without the technical facili- 
ties to check on the allegations of discrimi- 
natory bounties, subsidies, and currency 
manipulations which are said to favor the 
imported wool tops. But I do know that 
the woolen manufacturing industry in New 
England—indeed in the entire United 
States—is in a serious economic situation 
which entitles it to every right and aid per- 
mitted by existing statutes. Itis only proper, 
if our woolen industry is to compete in Amer- 
ican markets with imported goods, that such 
competition be on a fair and equal basis. In 
New England we do not believe in giving 
bounties or in other ways subsidizing our 
industries; nor have we demanded that they 
be given undue protection through the main- 
tenance of high tariff barriers. But we do 
ask that the Federal Government make cer- 
tain that our industry is not being sub- 
jected to unfair and unequal discrimina- 
tion from subsidized foreign imports. We 
do ask, if such situation is found to exist, 
that our Government act promptly and 
effectvely to carry out the law preventing 
the continuation of such inequities. 

This is a problem of no small importance 
to New England. About 63,000 production 
workers in New England are engaged in the 
woolen and worsted industry. These work- 
ers form a substantial proportion of our 
region’s factory employment. Our woolen 
and worsted mills, of which we have long 
been proud, have been important bulwarks 
of our economy. But since the close of 
World War II, over 30 percent of New Eng- 
land's woolen and worsted mills have either 
liquidated or moved out. In one 12-month 
period, 11,000 jobs in this industry were lost, 
The maintenance and growth of the entire 
New England economy is dependent in part 
upon the ability of our woolen and worsted 
industry to compete successfully in the 
national market. New England has been in 
the forefront of the fight for fair competi- 
tion within the United States through the 
enactment of fair labor standards legisla- 
tion and fair competitive practices laws. We 
are asking now merely that unfair compe- 
tition from outside the United States be 
restricted. This is in keeping with a car- 
dinal principal of our present international 
trade policy; namely, that of preventing 
discrimination against our own producers 
in the market. 

Nor is this problem of concern only to 
New England. The importation in 1952 of 
over 20 million pounds of wool tops, 10 
times the amount brought into the country 
only 3 years earlier, affects other regions as 
well; the wool growers of the Western and 
Central States and the wool manufacturers 
and employees of the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States are equally concerned. The 
wool manufacturer cannot afford to buy his 
wool from the western wool grower or to 
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convert it into top from his own machinery 
with his own employees if foreign top mak- 
ers are able to sell cheap wool top in this 
country because of a large subsidy. Under 
such circumstances, the institution of coun- 
tervailing duties on subsidized wool top is 
neither an unjustified protection of the wool 
grower or manufacturer, not inconsistent 
with our international policies of expanding 
trade and lowering tariff barriers for the 
importation of more efficiently produced com- 
modities. It is instead a just attempt to 
enable our own industries, to which no 
subsidy is or should be given, to compete 
on a fair and equal basis free from dis- 
crimination. 

When such subsidies exist, it is the plain 
duty of the executive agencies to act in 
order to carry out the law. If they fail 
to do so, the pressure from groups con- 
cerned inevitably leads to further and fre- 
quently unduly restrictive legislation. As 
you may know, there is already some indi- 
cation of such legislation with respect to 
the problem I am discussing with you. 
Rather than leave this matter unattended 
for the possible abuses of legislative log- 
rolling which may hamstring our entire trade 
program, it is undoubtedly preferable for 
your agency to act promptly and effectively 
in completing its study of this matter, and 
announcing and pursuing a policy which 
will best serve the interest of the Nation as 
a whole. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, KENNEDY. 


COUNTERVAILING DUTIES ON IMPORTS OF WOOL 
Tors FROM URUGUAY 
NOTICE OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES TO BE IM- 
POSED UNDER SECTION 303, TARIFF ACT OF 
2930, BY REASON OF THE PAYMENT OR 
BESTOWAL OF A BOUNTY OR GRANT ON EXPORTS 
OF WOOL TOPS FROM URUGUAY 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE 
COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, D. C. 
To Collectors of Customs and Others Con- 
cerned: 


The Bureau has received information con- 
cerning the export of wool tops to the United 
States from Uruguay which satisfies the Bu- 
reau that such exports receive bounties or 
grants within the meaning of section 303 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. 1303). 
Accordingly, notice is hereby given that wool 
tops imported directly or indirectly from 
Uruguay, except any such importations 
which are free of duty under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, if entered for consumption or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, 
after the expiration of 30 days after publi- 
cation of this decision in the weekly Treas- 
ury Decisions, will be subject to the payment 
of countervailing duties equal to the net 
amount of any bounty or grant determined 
or estimated to have been paid or bestowed 
upon their exportation from Uruguay. 

In accordance with section 303, it is hereby 
estimated and determined that under exist- 
ing conditions the net amount of such 
bounty or grant is 18 percent of the sum of 
the invoice value of the wool tops per se and 
any dutiable charges applicable to such tops. 
On and after the effective date of this notice, 
and until further notice, upon the entry for 
consumption or withdrawal from warehouse 
for consumption of such dutiable wool tops, 
imported directly or indirectly from Uruguay, 
there shall be collected, in addition to any 
other duties estimated or determined to be 
due, countervailing duties in the amount as- 
certained in accordance with the above esti- 
mation and determination. 

D. B. STRUBINGER, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs. 

Approved: May 6, 1953. 

k G. M, HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mobile Air Bases Could Guard Vast 
Regions Without Liability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to two excellent 
articles which appeared in the San 
Diego Union of April 26, 1953: 


GIANT FLATTOPS SEEN ESSENTIAL TO NAVAL 
SUPERIORITY IN WAR 


(By Rembert James) 


Aircraft carriers are the Navy’s spearhead, 
the backbone of its power, necessary for con- 
trol of the sea in any future world conflict. 
This is official Navy doctrine. 

The 1953 naval aircraft are twice as bulky 
and four times as heavy as the average of 
those used in World War II. Handling these 
airplanes of a new era, the admirals want 
oversize carriers—the so-called supercarrier 
of the 60,000-ton Forrestal type. 

This is the real story, Navy spokesmen in- 
sist, behind their steady and increasing in- 
terest in getting these carriers. There is no 
desire by the Navy to take over strategic 
bombing from the Air Force. 

Starting with the idea that the Navy’s 
basic role in event of all-out war is to con- 
trol the seas, the strategists have worked 
out in detail just what the fleet would be 
called upon to do. - 

John F. Floberg, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air, has summed up this way: 

“The targets of the Navy im any future 
war would be combat targets and their direct 
support, ships and shipyards, aircraft and 
airfields, submarines and submarine bases, 
any tools which the enemy would employ to 
use the sea for himself, or to keep us from 
using it. 

“These typical naval targets do not include 
the large industrial complexes, the key 
transportation systems, the raw material 
sources, the vital agricultural areas or the 
large concentrations of uncommitted forces 
that are characteristic of the term ‘strategic 
warfare.’ 

“The Navy has no plan or desire to assume 
the function of strategic bombing, or to 
usurp that mission, for it recognizes that 
the mission is by law the primary responsi- 
bility of the Air Force.” 

The attack carrier that took such a large 
role in the winning of World War II was 
the 27,000-ton Essex class. The United 
States built 24 of these ships, and we still 
have all of them. Their design was com- 
pleted in 1940. 

The Essex carriers have been modernized, 
and their efficiency has been increased, but 
the 1940 hull, naval experts say, is not large 
enough for the airplanes of 1953 and there- 
after. 

The interim carrier, the 45,000-ton Mid- 
way class, designed in 1943, is an improve- 
ment, but it still is not adequate. 

The heaviest plane now operating off car- 
riers—the North American AJ-2, a combi- 
nation piston-jet design weighing- 50,000 
pounds when fully loaded for take-off— 
taxes the capacity of even the largest flight 
deck. , 

The Douglas AD Skyraider, with a 20,000 
pound take-off weight, requires consummate 
skill by pilots. Other planes now in carrier 
use, the Panther and Banshee jets and the 
propeller-driven Corsair, find carrier decks 
wide enough, but the jets’ landing speed 
makes a much bigger deck desirable. 

The Soviet Union, our potential enemy, 
United States naval strategists declare, 
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would offer a highly vulnerable target for 
aircraft carrier task forces of modern design. 

As a floating airfield, an operating base 
for the only truly mobile air force in the 
world, the carrier task force would be able 
from the sea, within one day, to hit any tar- 
gets within a radius of 1,000 miles in any 
direction—an area of 314 million square 
miles. 

With atomic power—still over the horizon, 
but not far away—such task forces would 
be able to operate almost indefinitely at 
sea, elusive and hard to discover, and a 
formidable target to attack. The Japanese, 
in World War II, lost over 15,000 planes try- 
ing to prove that United States carriers 
were vulnerable. 

How about the charges sometimes heard 
now that a carrier is a “sitting duck,” mean- 
ing that it is particularly vulnerable to 
enemy attack with weapons developed since 
World War II? 

Adm. William M. Fechteler, USN, Chief of 
Naval Operations, recently said: 

“That is simply not true. 

“The carrier’s mobility and maneuver- 
ability make it a poor and unprofitable tar- 
get for bombing attack, even for attack with 
the atomic bomb.” 

What about vulnerability to Russian sub- 
marines? 

The Navy's answer is that new antisub- 
marine tactics, hunter-killer submarines of 
advanced type, and various new detection 
methods, will more than nullify any advances 
the Russians may have made over the Nazi 
submariners in World War II. 

What would it be like to be without a naval 
air arm? 

Admiral Fechteler cites the farewell ad- 
dress, on February 1, 1943, of the commander 
in chief of the German Navy, Grand Adm, 
Erich Raeder. Admiral Raeder said: 

“We lacked a naval air force. From the 
beginning we had bitterly fought for one. 
At first we reached a certain degree of suc- 
cess in this struggle, only to have it gradually 
destroyed by the influence of the commander 
in chief, air (Marshal Hermann Goering). 
In this struggle we lost out. 

“History will decide one day the question 
whether a naval air force is essential for a 
navy that wishes to operate at sea.” 

Admiral Fechteler points out that history 
has since decided the question—‘In the af- 
firmative.” É 

Another role, highly important in the cold 
war, has been envisioned for the United 
States Navy using fast carrier task groups. 
This role is that of a floating air force, able 
to move over the seas without the consent 
of other nations and project military 
strength overseas to places where diplomatic 
complications prevent the establishment of 
United States air bases. 

Frank Hecht, national president of the 
Navy League, said in a recent visit to San 
Diego that adoption of this principle of op- 
eration would obviate the building of many 
of the 126 foreign air bases projected under 
the NATO setup. 

“The naval forces that move on the sea 
are our own,” Hecht added. “And we can 
bring them home when we want to.” 


Navy’s FIRST, THE “FORRESTAL,” To BE READY 
LATE IN 1954 
(By Frank Macomber) 

WAsHINGTON.—The Navy's first flush-deck 
supercarrier, the U. S. S. Forrestal, will be 
launched some time in March next year, 
according to the latest estimate by Bureau 
of Ships officers this week. 

Additional construction after launching of 
the world’s largest naval vessel will be com- 
pleted at Newport News, Va., by December 
1954—just 29 months after laying of the 
keel for the giant CVA-59. 

Then the dream of Navy airmen—a huge 
floating airfield which can launch and land 
fighters and bombers alike—will be a reality. 
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The carrier, named after the first Secretary 
of Defense, the late James V. Forrestal, will 
be the biggest thing that ever happened to 
the United States Navy. It will be 1,040 
feet long, 153 feet beyond our biggest battle- 
ship of the Iowa class. It will have an ex- 
treme flight deck width of 252 feet. It will 
displace 69,900 tons, and reportedly will be 
capable of carrying more than 125 big planes. 

It will have 4 steam-powered catapults 
that can launch as many as 32 interceptor 
planes in 4 minutes. Four big elevators will 
lift planes from the hangar deck to the 
flight deck. 

It will carry more fuel because jets have 
tripled the fuel consumption of piston 
planes. The hangar deck will be higher and 
larger than on present flattops—25 feet high 
compared with 1714 feet for the Essex and 
Midway class carriers to accommodate the 
higher tails of new planes. 

Bombers weighing about 100,000 pounds— 
twice as big as the AJ-1 attack bomber (51,- 
000 pounds)—will be able to land and take 
off from the Forrestal. Retractible islands 
will permit large planes to operate without 
difficulty off the deck. 

The Navy’s latest cost estimate for the 
Forrestal is $218 million. The final figure 
might run a little higher. Her sister ship, 
the U. S. S. Saratoga, (CVA-60) now under 
construction at the Brooklyn naval shipyard, 
will cost only $209 million by Navy estimate. 

Airmen say every type of Navy carrier air- 
craft, either flying today or on the drawing 
boards, will be able to operate from the For- 
restal and be serviced by her. 

Back in October of last year, when the Na- 
tion was in the grip of a steel strike, it ap- 
peared work on the Forrestal would slow 
to a virtual walk for lack of steel. The Navy 
admitted there were some delays but has- 
tened to add the strike caused no major 
slowup and forced no significant changes in 
plans or specifications for the huge mobile 
flying field. 

It was small wonder a steel strike ham- 
pered some phases of progress on the super- 
carrier, for she will require 62,277 tons of 
steel. 

The Forrestal’s main propulsion machin- 
ery is being built by Westinghouse. It con- 
sists of steam turbines driving through re- 
duction gears, with conventional Navy-type 
oil burning boilers. 

General Electric is building engines for the 
Saratoga. They will be an improved version 
of the Forrestal’s engines. 

While critics of expanding naval air 
strength began torpedoing the Forrestal 
even before her keel was laid July 14, 1952, 
then Deputy Defense Secretary William C. 
Foster had this to say about the largest war- 
ship ever built: 

“She will be a tribute to the vision and 
ingenuity of the men of the United States 
Navy, dedicated to maintaining the freedom 
of the seas in defense of our country and the 
free world.. 

“The Forrestal, when completed, will be 
able to carry the naval air power of the 
United States to any part of the world to 
promote security and peace for ourselves and 
our allies. 

“Let those misguided leaders of enslaved 
peoples, who may contemplate aggression, 
weigh well the fact that not even in their in- 
nermost lairs can they escape the devastat- 
ing force of this mighty weapon.” 

Like flattops of the smaller Midway class, 
the Forrestal will perform all the functions 
of a fast fleet carrier and will have a top 
speed of 30 knots. She will be capable of 
hauling more than 100 planes. The precise 
number, of course, will depend on the type 
of aircraft. 

RETRACTABLE ISLAND 

The Forrestal's island superstructure will 
be retractable for an unobstructed flight deck 
longer than 3½ football fields. 
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To meet the requirements of increased 
weight, speed, and size of modern naval air- 
craft, the Forrestal will have stronger decks 
than present-day carriers and increased ca- 
pacity in a protected stowage area for avia- 
tion fuel. 

Since many new Navy planes can carry 
heavier conventional bombs, guided missiles, 
and even atomic bombs, the Forrestal also 
will have greater stowage space for aviation 
ordnance, 

Future operational requirements point to 
catapult rather than deck launching of fight- 
ers. Thus the Forrestal will have four cata- 
pults to permit launching of as many as 32 
interceptor planes in as brief a time as 4 
minutes. 

While more detailed descriptions of flight- 
launching operations are military secrets, 
the Navy says the latest in electronic equip- 
ment will aid takeoffs and landings. 

Sunk into the steel flight deck will be four 
elevators to carry planes from the hangar 
deck to the flight deck and back. 

As for heavy weather, the Forrestal will be 
able to cope with the roughest seas, for her 
bow will be enclosed up to the fight deck for 
maximum seaworthiness. Moreover, the 
hull’s extensive compartmentation is de- 
signed to keep the big carrier afloat even if 
she should be hit below the waterline by 
several torpedoes. 


FIRST CONTRACT IN 1951 


To allow the Forrestal to operate for long 
periods without returning to port, her de- 
sign includes special provisions for refueling 
and resupplying at sea under all weather 
conditions. Efforts were made, too, to im- 
prove living, messing, and working condi- 
tions for the crew. 

The Forrestal contract was awarded July 
12, 1951. Work was under way on the great 
ship even before the actual keel laying. 

It was inevitable that the first supercarrier 
should be named after the first Defense Sec- 
retary and a former Secretary of the Navy, 
for James Forrestal was a stanch advocate 
of naval air warfare and publicly supported 
again and again the concept that the carrier 
of the future would be able to deliver death 
blows to the enemy all over the world. 

Former Navy Secretary Dan Kimball often 
called for a program to lay the keel of a new 
supercarrier every year for 10 years. When 
the Eisenhower idministration took over and 
Kimball was succeeded by Robert Anderson, 
the Navy, in answer to queries, emphasized 
the carrier-a-year proposal was strictly a 
Kimball idea and not an official Defense De- 
partment policy. 

Defense Secretary Robert Lovett, however, 
included funds to start a third giant flattop 
in the so-called Truman defense budget be- 
fore he was succeeded by Charles E. Wilson. 


NO. 3 IN DOUBT 


Whether the Eisenhower defense budget, 
still to go to Capitol Hill, will seek funds for 
a third flattop of the Forrestal class is not 
yet known. Some Navy officials have indi- 
cated the third carrier will be stricken from 
the revised Truman budget. But the fate of 
the supercarrier program won't really be 
known until the new defense program for 
fiscal 1954, beginning July 1, is sent to 
Congress. 

Some Navy and air-minded Members of 
Congress intend to fight for a third carrier if 
President Eisenhower doesn't ask for it. But 
in these days of emphasis on Government 
economy, they would probably have little 
chance to restore the project unless the ad- 
ministration wants it. 

The new President has subscribed to a 
strong naval air arm but hasn’t publicly 
made known his feelings about how many 
supercarriers he believes we should have. 

Again, the upcoming defense budget may 
give the tipoff about the Chief Executive’s 
attitude toward the prospect of a fleet of 
mammoth mobile landing strips for the 
United States Navy of tomorrow. 
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Sound Business Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Verne Mc- 
Kinney in the Hillsboro (Oreg.) Argus 
on the subject of a balanced budget 
against immediate tax reduction: 


Sounn Bustn-ss Polar 


Some Members cf Congress are making 
quite a fuss about the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration turning thumbs down on income-tax 
cuts until the Federal budget is reduced. 
This is shortsighted and unbusinesslike. If 
you were running a business, a farm or a 
home would you want to be in a position of 
having your income reduced before you 
could cut expenditures? Of course not, be- 
cause it would mean going in debt. 

Through reductions in expenditures the 
budget should first be in balance and, if 
possible, have income exceed outgo so that 
some strides may be made toward reducing 
the national debt. It is unfair to continue 
the debt and perhaps increase it, thus sad- 
dling the burden on our children and future 
generations. 

By reducing the debt we can also cut 
down on the huge interest payments that 
now take a substantial share of tax money. 
Interest on the Federal debt for 1952 was 
$5,853,000,000 as contrasted with $599,276,- 
000 in 1932. From 1932 through fiscal 1953, 
the American people will have been tapped 
$58,741,175,000 for interest on the public 
debt. Interest on the debt is now costing 
taxpayers more than the entire annual cost 
of Government in any fiscal year, except 
for the period of World War I, until the 
fiscal year ending June 30; 1933. 

Senator Tarr has proposed as a compro- 
mise a standby tax-reduction law. Under 
this practical law, tax reduction would go 
into effect automatically once the budget 
was balanced. If Congress failed to cut 
spending sufficiently to achieve this, the law 
would be inoperative. The people would cer- 
tainly demand action if a law were on the 
books making tax reduction mandatory if 
appropriations were reduced to a certain 
level. 

Start of an intensive budget-cutting study 
has been announced by Chairman TABOR, 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Under the name of “Operation Economy,” 
the study would be made by business and 
management experts. Purpose, TABOR says, 
is to squeeze every drop of water out of the 
next budget through putting business prin- 
ciples into the fiscal affairs of Government. 

The Federal Government has grown out 
of hand, with 2,055 departments, bureaus, 
divisions, commissions, authorities, corpora- 
tions, and other agencies. Employees in 
some of these offices are duplicating the 
work of employees in other offices. Others 
are working on projects that the Federal 
Government should never have undertaken 
in the first place. 

Waste must be eliminated in Government 
by Congress if the budget is to be reduced. 
This should come ahead of tax reduction if 
we are to get on a sound basis and beat in- 
flationary processes that come from spend- 
ing more than our income. 

We would all like a tax reduction, but, 
to us, it is unthinkable to cut them before 


reducing expenditures, 
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Mrs. Hobby Invents Heartless New Alibi 
for Cutting Education and Public 
Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Mrs. Hobby Invents Heartless Alibi,” 
which appeared in the May 9, 1953, issue 
of Labor, the official newspaper of the 
Railway Labor Executive Organizations: 
Mrs. HOBBY INVENTS HEARTLESS NEW ALIBI 


Even a good argument can be misused for 
wrong purposes. For example: 

The American people were deeply im- 
pressed by President Eisenhower's statement 
on the high costs of war and militarism. It 
sounded like an eloquent plea for disarma- 
ment, and peace. 

But Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and a mem- 
ber of Ike's Cabinet, gives his argument a 
new “twist.” 

Mrs. Hobby announces she is asking Con- 
gress to make drastic slashes in the funds for 
the United States Office of Education, the 
Public Health Service, studies of the causes 
and cures of cancer, heart disease, mental ills, 
and other medical science projects for which 
Congress has provided in the past. 

“Explaining” why she is making these cuts, 
Mrs. Hobby told reporters this: 

“You recall the President’s words: ‘Every 
gun that is made, every warship launched, 
every rocket fired, signifies a theft from those 
who hunger and are not fed, those who are 
cold and are not clothed. The cost of one 
heavy bomber is a modern school in more 
than 30 cities * * * it is 2 fine, fully 
equipped hospitals.’ ” 

And so, Mrs. Hobby said, “first things must 
come first.” Guns before education, public 
health, cures for cancer, and other ailments 
which afflict mankind, 

If Ike’s peace argument is to be misused 
that way, no one in his administration or in 
Congress will ever lack an alibi for cutting 
down on anything which helps the plain 
American people. All anyone will have to do 
is say, as Mrs. Hobby did: “Why we are hay- 
ing to cut is no secret. You recall the Presi- 
dent’s words—‘every gun that is made’” 
and so on. 

Some people disagree with Mrs. Hobby. 
Earl J. McGrath, head of the Office of Educa- 
tion, resigned with a hot protest. It doesn’t 
make sense, he said, to spend billions on 
guns and many other things, but cheat our 
school children to save a comparatively few 
dollars. 

Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, wrote 
Mrs. Hobby a letter charging her with try- 
ing to “build a record of economy at the 
expense of the school children of this coun- 

„ 

“I must protest such action,” said 
HUMPHREY, who is a former teacher, “Local 
school districts are already burdened to the 
utmost with school costs, and are unable to 
make up the funds you are withholding 
from them.” 

Fortunately, Mrs. Hobby could make only 
a small cut in the funds for social security 
benefits, old-age assistance, aid to the blind 
and poor children, because those funds are 
mostly fixed by law. But, as Labor reported 
last week, she shelved Eisenhower's election 
campaign promises of early action to 
broaden and improve the social security 
system. 


Our country is great and rich. It need 
not copy Hitler’s evil prescription—“guns in- 
stead of butter.” We can pay the costs of 
strong defense, without cutting down on 
education, public health, and welfare. 


Two Political Parties Against Seventy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, believe 
it or not, more than 70 political parties 
have candidates going at the general 
elections to be held on June 7 in sunny 
Italy. When you divide them up into 
groups, there are actually three of them 
with eight fairly clear party divisions. 
Communists, radical Socialists, Demo- 
crats, Liberals, Republicans, moderate 
Socialists, Monarchists, Fascists—all of 
these are on the ballot under various and 
sundry designations which change from 
place to place. 

Even the people of Italy recognize the 
absurdity of this situation and in the in- 
terest of stable government, they have 
passed a law which automatically gives 
380 out of the 590 seats in their Chamber 
of Deputies to the group of parties ob- 
taining more than half of the popular 
vote. What happens if nobody gets more 
than half makes for monkeyshines never 
contemplated in even the most dis- 
organized 200. 1 

The Communist propaganda line in 
Italy is interesting as an example of 
their political technique. They have is- 
sued a platform calling for widespread 
nationalization of industry and electri- 
cal power, free medical service and a top 
limit up to 250 acres of land which any 
individual or corporation may hold. 

Any American who likes the picture 
must be thinking of the Italian Riviera, 
He is certainly not thinking of life in Mi- 
lan or Naples or Palermo. We will take 
the two-party system with fixed respon- 
sibility and the ability to compromise 
differences within the orderly framework 
of our history. 


Historic Decision of United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the action taken by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last week in sup- 
porting a policy of freer foreign trade 
represents a historic milestone in the de- 
velopment of progressive American busi- 
ness leadership. The business leaders of 
the country have made it clear that they 
believe trade barriers are against the 
best interest of the United States as well 
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as the free world. Under unanimous 
consent, I am including that portion of 
the resolution adopted by the chamber 
of commerce convention here last week, 
together with an editorial on the sub- 
ject from the Christian Science Monitor: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 
INCREASED IMPORTS 


A consistent and continuous large export 
surplus, financed out of the tax revenue, is 
neither economic nor in keeping with the 
position of the United States as a creditor 
nation. Our industrial machine and our na- 
tional security requires raw and semimanu- 
factured goods for production and stockpil- 
ing. These imports alone, however, are not 
sufficient to supply America's foreign cus- 
tomers with sufficient dollars to maintain 
United States exports at a level commen- 
surate with the importance of the export 
industry to the total United States economy. 
Therefore, for the benefit of the economy of 
the United States as a whole, business and 
Government should encourage increased im- 
ports into the United States. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The chamber supports the continuation of 
a trade-agreements program which provides 
the Government with adequate authority, 
exercised through the proper agencies for 
negotiation and administration, to make ef- 
fective agreements for the selective adjust- 
ment of tariffs and the reduction of other 
barriers to world trade. 

Such legislation should provide safeguards 
for interested parties to be heard in sup- 
port of, or in opposition to, contemplated 
and publicly announced negotiations. More- 
over, this legislation should provide an es- 
cape clause permitting modification or with- 
drawal of concessions in order to deal with 
unforeseen developments seriously injurious 
to domestic producers. 

Unreasonable and unethical competition 
must not be the cause of serious injury to 
domestic producers, but the determination of 
injury due to imports should be judged in 
the light of the national interest. 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION 


The chamber strongly urges the prompt 
simplification and modernization of cus- 
toms administrative provisions of the United 
States tariff laws. 

Not only legislation is required but also 
continuous action on the part of the re- 
sponsible agencies of the Government to 
improve and simplify the administrative 
machinery and regulations. 

Beyond the domestic revision that may be 
necessary, the chamber recommends such 
international action as is required to mod- 
ernize, simplify, and standardize customs, 
consular, and other trade documentation 
and formalities, 


CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATION Ax 


The chamber recommends that the Con- 
gress instruct appropriate governmental 
agencies to prepare for its approval a com- 
plete revision of the Dutiable List of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the customs classification 
of imported articles. The purpose of such 
revision should be to provide descriptions by 
name, under a suitable subparagraph, for 
the large number of imported articles which 
have been invented or created since the 
present tariff law was written; to correct 
language which has led to illogical and un- 
satisfactory classifications as a result of 
strictly technical interpretations of the law; 
and, where possible without too great a 
change in the rate of duty, to eliminate 
neédless fine distinctions in tariff descrip- 
tions. 

RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


The chamber endorses the promotion of 
greater production and wider distribution 
of goods at lower prices to all peoples from 
all sources of the world to improve the level 
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of world prosperity and to promote a rising 
standard of living throughout the world. 

The existence of unreasonable tariffs and 
any unreasonable forms of discriminiation, 
whether through exchange controls, quotas, 
preferential treatment, monopolies, subsi- 
dies, bilateral trade, and exchange agree- 
ments and other trade restrictions, seriously 
obstructs such wider production and dis- 
tribution. 

The continuance of legislative riders and 
other devices commonly called the Buy 
American legislation is opposed as contrary 
to the public interest and as being relics of 
depression psychology. 

The chamber urges that the United States 
Government adhere to the principle of non- 
discriminatory multilateral economic rela- 
tions as the basis of the foreign economic 
policy of the United States, and declares 
itself opposed to restrictive practices in the 
administration of its own foreign trade 
policy, consistent with the maintenance of a 
healthy American economy. 


EXPORT TRADE ACT 


The Export Trade Act of 1918 permitting 
American exporters to form export associa- 
tions in order to assure them of an adequate 
competitive status in the markets of the 
world with combinations of foreign competi- 
tors should be kept in effect. These associa- 
tions can perform a highly useful function 
in aiding business to engage in international 
trade. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


Because industrial standardization * pro- 
vides effective solutions for many serious 
problems arising in international trade, 
thereby contributing to better understanding 
and greater volume of trade, we urge that 
industry and government cooperate in the 
establishment of international rtandards for 
manufacturing in terminology, specifications 
and tests. 

EAST-WEST TRADE 

The chamber supports collective measures 
on the part of the United States and allied 
nations of the free world to prevent Com- 
munist bloc countries from receiving strate- 
gic items which would contribute to their 
war potential. 

The Western World hopes for the ultimate 
freedom of captive countries of East Europe. 
Commerce, as a peaceful means of maintain- 
ing relationships with such countries could 
be singularly effective in penetrating their 
isolation. 

Severance of all trade relations with those 
countries, however, would in some cases be 
more harmful to the free world than to the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. The West 
obtains from the East commodities vital to 
its own defense and of value to its economic 
stability. The criterion of such trade must 
be one of net advantage. Full consideration 
must also be given to the alternatives and 
their implication. 

Absolute embargo of the Soviet bloc would 
be cited by the Kremlin and Communist ele- 
ments in other areas and thus serve as a 
powerful propaganda weapon. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 5, 1953] 
BUSINESS Is For Freer TRADE 

A change of really momentous significance 
in the attitude of American business was 
recorded at the annual meeting last week of 
the chamber of commerce of the United 
States. The 3,000 delegates representing an 
estimated 1,600,000 businessmen approved a 
policy statement which largely turned its 
back on tariff protectionism, advocated re- 
peal of the preferential Buy American Act 
on Government purchases, favored an in- 
crease of imports, and declared tariff rates 
should be based on broad national interests 
rather than. those of one industry or section, 

The majority in favor of this new point of 
view was probably: a relatively narrow one, 


but the existence of such a majority at all 
indicates a broadening of economic outlook. 

That broadening has come about over sev- 
eral decades. During the period America has 
undergone two important transformations. 
One was from an agricultural country in 
which manufacturing needed encourage- 
ment to the most mechanized and efficient 
producer on the globe. The other was from 
a nation which had to borrow capital to one 
which is by far the largest lender and source 
of capital in the world. 

When America was a borrower it had to 
sell more goods abroad than it bought in 
order to pay the interest on its foreign debt. 
Now that it is a creditor, others must sell 
more to it in order to pay their debts and 
buy American goods. 

When America was at a disadvantage in- 
dustrially—and planned its defense only in 
terms of the Western Hemisphere—it had to 
subsidize many industries in order to sus- 
tain them and have them available in event 
of war. Now that it is a world leader both 
industrially and perforce militarily, the 
United States needs to foster a larger trad- 
ing area in which the most efficient pro- 
ducers, wherever found, can contribute their 
full strength to the free world. 

Having exerted itself to persuade the world 
of the great merits of free enterprise as 
against communism and of open competi- 
tion as against statism, America cannot very 
consistently say to foreign producers, when 
they have exerted themselves, “Sorry, old 
chap, but we won’t buy your goods unless 
it’s more than 25 percent cheaper than our 
own,” or in some cases, “We'll only let you 
sell so much in our country regardless of 
price.” 

Probably it has come to be recognized 
more clearly and more widely in the United 
States that tariffs are a form of subsidies. 
Instead of being paid directly from the Treas- 
ury as in the case of farm or other subsidies, 
the benefits come from consumers who pay 
more for the tariff-protected articles than 
they would have to pay if they could buy 
without customs duties from foreign sup- 
pliers. 

Similarly it is recognized by economic real- 
ists that subsidies, though generally unde- 
sirable, cannot be eliminated completely or 
suddenly in modern society. Some are nec- 
essary for purposes of defense, to prevent 
great dislocations of employment or losses 
of capital, or simply to express a desire to 
keep money in local circulation. 

Yet tariffs are not always the only or best 
ways of providing these subsidies. And there 
are limits to the acceptable price for neigh- 
borliness, as witness the number who trade 
i the metropolis or by mail order in spite 
of appeals to “buy in Bingville.“ 

It is yet to be seen what effect the cham- 
ber of commerce resolution will have in 
Congress, but the trend it represents cannot 
for very many sessions be ignored there. 


Thirty-five Thousand Housing Units 
Killed by Backdoor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago the House, by curtailing the appro- 
priation, voted indirectly to prevent 
35,000 families in the industrial areas 
throughout America from enjoying good 
homes and living conditions. 
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In 1949 the House authorized the con- 
struction of over 800,000 public-housing 
units. This authorization, through the 
efforts of the housing and real estate 
lobby, was reduced almost three-fourths, 
This session of Congress has completely 
wiped out the remaining housing units, 
which have given thousands of veterans 
and defense workers and their families 
an opportunity to move from the slums 
and the trailer camps. 

Mr. H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary, 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune, a Republican pol- 
icy newspaper, justly condemns this 
“backdoor” legislation on the part of our 
congressional leaders. 


HOUSE EVADES THE ISSUE 


Public housing is the brightest red flag 
you can wave in the face of a private 
builder or real estate man. Hence it is un- 
derstandable that the issue is eternally em- 
broiled in controversy whenever it hits Con- 
gress. 

Private-business men contend that they 
ean adequately meet the Nation’s housing 
needs if left free of Government competi- 
tion, I. e., public housing. 

Even before World War II ended, leading 
legislators were looking into the housing 
problem. The country had a big backlog 
of unsatisfied housing demand at virtually 
all income levels. 

Senator Tarr, then on the minority side, 
was among those who examined the issue 
closely. After exhaustive study and end- 
less testimony from every viewpoint, a bill 
took shape. It called for many types of 
activity, including a renewed public hous- 
ing program for citizens in low-income 
brackets. 

_ Tarr not only supported this bill, but lent 
his name to it and became an active pro- 
moter of its passage. Two or three times it 
got past the Senate but failed in the House. 
Finally, in 1949, under a Democratic Congress 
and administration, it became law—still 
bearing Tarr’s name. 

Now the Senator can hardly be described 
as an enemy of private enterprise. He is 
realistically viewed as one of its stanchest 
defenders. He accepted the public housing 
idea because he believed no other housing 
solution could be devised for low income 
groups, who apparently could not afford the 
cheapest private housing. 

The 1949 law authorized construction of 
810,000 public housing units over a 6-year 
span, or 135,000 a year. In practice, however, 
the program got under way slowly and then 
ran afoul of the Korean war with its heavy 
demand on materials. Thus actual housing 
starts have been limited to fewer than 50,000 
a year by annual congressional action. 

President Eisenhower this year sought ap- 
propriations for 85,000 new units, in keeping 
with this general pattern. But the House re- 
cently rejected that plan flatly and killed all 
new public housing. 

Certainly it is the function of House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees to exer- 
cise due restraint on lawmakers who might 
see fit to authorize all sorts of programs 
without regard to cost. But abolition is 
more than mere restraint. 

Abolition, in this instance, amounts to full 
reversal of a policy enacted by Congress and 
standing on the statute books. Appropria- 
tions committees are not empowered to legis- 
late—to deal with the substantive matter of 
laws. The fact that the House has endorsed 
this usurpation of power by one of its com- 
mittees does not legalize the process. 

The public housing program came through 
the mill originally as it was supposed to. If 
the popular sentiment now is against this 
program, it should be repeated in the same 
fashion. The proper committees should vote 
to withdraw authorization of the plan, and 
this vote should then be endorsed by a major- 
ity of both houses. 
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By going through the back door in an ef- 
fort to kill public housing, the House has 
evaded the issue. It rests with the Senate 
whether the matter is to be handled openly 
and courageously from here on. 


Text of Resolution for Congressional 
Investigation of the Facts Concerning 
the Incorporation of the Baltic Nations 
Into the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include within my re- 
marks a resolution pertaining to the Bal- 
tic nations that I have this day intro- 
duced in the House, the text of which 
is as follows: 

House Resolution 231 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the governments of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and 
consistently has refused to recognize their 
seizure and forced “incorporation” into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 7 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, 1 of whom he shall 
designate as chairman. Any vacancy occur- 
ring in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of said seizure and forced 
“incorporation” of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by the U. S. S. R., including in such 
investigation, but not limited to, secret 
agreements pertaining to the Baltic nations 
between the U. S. S. R. and the German 
Nazi regime in the years of 1939-40; treaties 
between the Baltic nations and the U. S. S. R. 
and the violation thereof; the infiltration 
of the Baltic nations by Soviet agents and 
the invasion of the Baltic nations by the 
Soviet armed forces in the years 1939-40; 
the fraudulent-election system imposed upon 
the Baltic nations in the year 1940 to in- 
sure the election of persons favorable to 
the U. S. S. R. and inimical to the Baltic 
nations and the Baltic peoples. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results of 
its investigation and study, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act dur- 
ing the present Congress at such times and 
places within or outside the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member, 


The Future of the Strategic Metals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to call to my 
colleagues’ attention the following ar- 
ticle which was published in the Feb- 
ruary 1953 issue of the Yale Scientific 
magazine. This article was written by 
Peter Joralemon, one of my constituents, 
and I would like to recommend it to all 
those interested in mining: 


THE FUTURE OF THE STRATEGIC METALS—SUB- 
SURFACE Dxrosrrs Must BE EXPLOITED 


(By Peter Joralemon) 


A strategic metal may be loosely defined as 
a metal which is critical to the defense of 
the Nation—a metal whose lack would be 
detrimental to national security. During the 
last several years the problem of supply of 
these metals has come up repeatedly with 
startlingly different conclusions. On the one 
hand the administration has adopted the 
fear cry of our being a “have not” Nation, 
while on the other, private industry main- 
tains that with proper governmental and 
industrial approach, our resources are prac- 
tically limitless. These opposing views are 
difficult to reconcile; yet each has some ele- 
ment of truth. 

Some justification for the gospel of fear 
is found in the fact that the mining indus- 
try is the only one that owes its existence to 
a wasting asset. Farmers can put plant foods 
back into the earth, lumbermen can control 
cutting and reforestation; breeding insure 
the necessary supply of livestock. But sci- 
ence cannot find a way to replenish ore 
bodies that have been mined out. The prob- 
lems of the mining industry are unique, but 
they are not insoluble. 

To understand the strategic metal situa- 
tion today, it would be well to look back 
in history to see how our country's metal 
supply has been found. The major ore finds 
in the past 100 years may be divided into 
three overlapping periods: that of the pros- 
pector; of the geologist; and the period of 
metallurgy. Each period, or era, made 
major contributions to the metal supply of 
the Nation. 

The prospector is a practical geologist who 
knows the general rules of geology without 
knowing the reasoning behind them. The 
Prospector's first accomplishment was the 
rejuvenation of ancient ore districts mined 
by early settlers and even earlier by the In- 
dians. In looking over these old districts 
he was able to find extensions of the already 
mined ore bodies. Finds of this type were 
restricted to deposits of metals such as cop- 
per and silver that were useful to the more 
primitive civilizations. 

Having exhausted these possibilities, the 
prospector approached the inaccessible parts 
of the country, the deserts and mountains 
that had been left untouched by earlier men. 
This phase of prospecting proved to be the 
foundation or beginning of the great mining 
era in America. The huge copper deposits 
at Butte, Mont., and Bisbee, Ariz., and the 
lead mines of the Coeur d’Alene district in 
Idaho were born. The gold rush in Cali- 
fornia was followed by spectacular gold and 
silver booms in Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

A final stage in exploration by prospectors 
resulted from the increasing use of new 
metals. Zinc was suddenly changed from a 
penalty to a premium metal, and the pros- 
pector retraced his steps to zinc deposits 
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he had found previously and passed over. 
The ferro-alloy metals such as tungsten and 
manganese came into demand during World 
War I and, after some experience, the pros- 
pector was able to successfully locate these 
deposits. Later came the need for rare- 
earth metals and, today, the drive for radio- 
active material. As each need comes, new 
tools are put in the prospector’s hand, 
whether in the form of knowledge or ma- 
chines. Zinc is associated with lead; tung- 
sten will be found with garnets and may be 
seen with ultraviolet light; beryllium may 
be found with mica in pegmatites; uranium 
may be found in sandstone with the help 
of the Geiger counter. 

As time goes on and the need for metals 
increases, so the prospector’s skill increases. 
More and more tools once reserved for the 
geologist have been incorporated by the 
prospector. 

So the era of the prospector blends into 
that of the geologist, and the methods of 
attack are somewhat similar. What the 
geologist may lack in patience and enthu- 
siasm is balanced by his broader knowledge 
and the ability to make geology a compara- 
tive science. Deposit A, being superficially 
similar in character to deposit B, may be ex- 
pected to continue in similarity with depth. 
Again, the geologist is generally backed with 
sufficient finance to allow him to probe into 
the earth for some distance, whereas most 
prospectors need to find ore on the surface 
to pay their way from the grassroots. Here 
is the greatest difference between the geolo- 
gist and the prospector. Where the pros- 
pector has been limited to the finding of 
ore actually outcropping on the surface, 
the geologist has been able to locate buried 
ore bodies. Such ore may show a surface 
indication in the form of submarginal min- 
eralization, as branches leading upward from 
the large body. It may be completely buried 
by later sedimentary rocks or by recent 
detritus or soil. Geophysics enters into the 
location of such bodies, and geophysics is 
only just starting as a tool in the finding 
of nonferrous ores. Its possible future is 
revolutionary. 

Metallurgy has played an important role 
in the development of new ore bodies, par- 
ticularly of large low-grade deposits that 
could not be treated by standard metallurgi- 
cal methods. The porphyry copper deposits 
that supply so much of our copper needs 
have been known for a long time but thought 
to be subcommercial. Radically impraved 
mining and metallurgical methods and the 
realization of the effect of large scale oper- 
ations on costs have permitted the success- 
ful extraction of metal from this low-grade 
material. 

The advent of flotation in the place of 
gravity separation as an ore extracting proc- 
ess did much to increase our strategic ore 
reserves. For instance, flotation increased 
the recovery of copper from low-grade ore 
from 55 percent to 95 percent. Tungsten 
deposits that were long ignored because of 
low metal content are being successfully 
mined now that methods of ore treatment 
have been developed. 

Strategic metal deposits today are being 
located and developed through the close co- 
operation of the prospector, geologist, and 
metallurgist. They are not being found at 
the maximum rate or with the maximum 
efficiency because these three groups tend to 
be ultraconservative in their methods. Per- 
haps the feeling is that they cannot af- 
ford to be otherwise as mining involves a 
high enough risk of capital even when car- 
ried on conservatively. This reluctance to 
accept new ideas, to base exploration on 
theory, is holding the mining industry back 
from the important position it deserves. 

With the foregoing as a background, we 
may discuss the question of strategic metals. 
It is obvious that this country is not now 
self-sufficient in these metals. We are able 
to produce more than our own requirements 
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mittee to be represented by its counsel or by 
the Attorney General, 

If upon such hearing, the court finds that 
the witness is within his rights in so re- 
fusing to testify, then an order shall issue 
to that effect, and be made a matter of rec- 
ord; but if the judge determines that the 
witness shold answer the questions, he shall 
enter an order directing the witness to ap- 
pear forthwith before the committee and 
answer such questions. If upon his return 
to the committee, the witness refuses to 
make full answers, the committee may then 
certify that fact to the judge and if the 
witness still refused to make answer as di- 
rected, the court shall make an order com- 
mitting the witness to jail until answer is 
made. 

ALREADY IN USE 

If such a procedure were to be adopted, 
it would protect the constitutional rights of 
the witness, and would expedite the matter 
of investigation. 

A reading of the press reports covering 
matters under investigation may indicate 
that investigations go far afield, but surely 
they also demonstrate that the claiming of 
self-incrimination is being used as a subter- 
fuge and is worked overtime. 

If permitted to continue without prompt 
Judicial supervision, the abuse eventually 
will make it useless to attempt to ascertain 
facts through congressional investigations 
and have a tendency to subject witnesses to 
prolonged and unwarranted examinations. 

This suggestion may seem new and novel, 
but it is not. It is but following the pro- 
cedure as now obtains when witnesses ap- 
pear before the grand jury and refuse to 
answer questions on the grounds of incrimi- 
nation. 


Adolph Joseph Sabath 
R 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. ADOLPH JOSEPH SaBATH, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of Chi- 
cago’s beloved citizens is Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein, of Temple KAM on the south 
side of the city. A brilliant thinker, a 
modern-day philosopher, with the soul 
of a poet and the courage to stand forth- 
rightly for his principles, Rabbi Wein- 
stein is truly a fighter for the right. On 
April 22, 1953, at a memorial meeting for 
our own beloved former dean of the 
House, the late Apotpx J. SABATH, Rabbi 
Weinstein stated his feelings about this 
great American. I am proud to present 
them: 

There was the quality of a rugged oak 
about ADOLPH SABATH. For 46 years he 
represented the people of Illinois in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Administrations 
changed—Republicans succeeded Democrats 
and Democrats succeeded Republicans. 
Good times followed on hard times and hard 
times, like the seven meager cows in Joseph's 
dream, ate the savings of the fat and prosper- 
ous years. But like the renascent spring, 
ADOLPH SABATH was returned to Congress 24 
consecutive times. He became an anchorage 
to windward, the steady compass in that tur- 
bulent legislative sea. But there was more 
than just a tough persistence in him, a 
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mere capacity to survive. He had vision and 
the forward look. His vision was the Ameri- 
can dream. He dreamed of a land gifted 
beyond all other lands in the graces of na- 
ture—a land whose incomparable resources 
were matched by incomparable men. 

The dream was crystal clear in his mind 
because it was sharply etched against a 
dark background—the background of this 
first 15 years in Bohemia. There, too, na- 
ture was gracious and the people innately 
good—but government was tyrannous. It 
froze human potentials in ancient molds; 
it sanctioned caste barriers; it strait- 
jacketed human liberties; it imposed the 
petrified value systems of the past on the 
protean yearnings of men and women and 
crippled the natural expression of human 
hopes. 

America he found to be different. It had 
taken him, a penniless immigrant, and had 
given him a good education. It had made 
him a lawyer, a police magistrate, a judge, 
and then a Congressman—him—a penniless, 
Jewish, immigrant lad. Who was this it“ 
this America? 

If you listed the names on the ballots that 
elected him election after election, you found 
names with strange music in them. There 
were names of black and green mountains— 
Schwartzberg and Greenberg; there were 
valleys, too—Rosenthals and Lillienthals; 
there were names of Polish towns and Polish 
rivers—Warshawskis and Krakowskis; there 
were Irish names—O’Fallons and O’Shaugh- 
nesseys; there were Italian names that were 
like sweet music to the ear—Buonagurio and 
Gentilli; there were old Biblical names with 
the sound of the shofar and the jubilee 
trumpet—Moses, Levi, Ephraim, and Menas- 
seh. The district that chose him as their 
spokesman was a nation of nations, the ad- 
venturous and the exiled from every part of 
Europe and Asia. And these were becoming 
a one out of many, molding a virile demo- 
cratic brotherhood out of the unwanted sur- 
plusage of European populations, 

Let me make clear that ADOLPH SABATH 
was a man of vision, not a visionary. He 
was, on the contrary, a very realistic man. 
He mastered the technique of legislating. 
He knew the painstaking steps between a 
good idea and a good law. He did not shrink 
at the prospect of the infinite pains in legis- 
lative forging, hammering, heat treating, 
cooling, and refining that went on in those 
legislative “smithies” known as committees. 
He mastered the political know-how which 
is a peculiar fusion of art and science—the 
art of give and take—the science of workable 
compromise which is essential to get bills 
out of committee and passed on the floor. 
He was respected as a statesman, not as a 
politician, because both his colleagues and 
opponents recognized in him a man of prin- 
ciple, a man who had sublimated self-in- 
terest into love of country. His patriotism 
was not a refuge nor a hiding place. It was 
the larger context of his life. 

Someday we shall have a proper record of 
this remarkable career, the longest, most 
contributory record in the history of the 
American Congress. The major patterns of 
his long and active service will then be 
clearly seen in proper perspective and ought 
to be a veritable manual for young legis- 
lators. 

Even a cursory reading of the record re- 
veals that there were several touchstones 
in ADOLPH SABATH's political philosophy. He 
believed firmly in the checks and balances 
devised by our Founding Fathers and im- 
bedded in our Constitution. This division, 
this balanced allocation of powers between 
our executive, our judicial, and legislative 
branches, he considered a miraculous pro- 
tection of the democratic process. But there 
was another side to the shield, our Bill of 
Rights. The future of democracy depended 
on maintaining these two safeguards. The 
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first would prevent the assumption of undue 
power by one man or a limited group of men; 
the second would preserve the inalienable 
rights of man from any power or combina- 
tion of powers in the Government. 

Without labelling himself, Congressman 
SabatH became the watchdog of these rights. 
He became a tribune of the people. He de- 
veloped an uncanny faculty for detecting in 
the small and hidden passages of bills, threats 
to the people's liberties. He saw in the fili- 
buster such a threat and was willing to fight 
against the abuse of privilege even on the 
part of his fellow Congressmen. 

He was much distressed in his later years 
to see so many critical attacks on our civil 
liberties. He bemoaned such discriminatory 
legislation as the McCarran-Walter Act. He 
felt that these acts, the loyalty oaths, the 
McCartTuy investigative witch hunts, were 
selling America short, beclouding and be- 
smirching the golden contours of the Amer- 
ican dream. 

He felt that such acts as the Broyles bills 
were erecting dams to the free flow of opin- 
ion, the circulatory blood-stream of the 
American way of life. 

In a long, long life of effective leadership at 
the legislative heart of our great Republic, 
he had seen how mistakes were rectified, 
extremes balanced, the protective tariff by 
the farm block, monopolies by Sherman Acts, 
buccaneering in business by fair trades 
practices, price rigging by various regulatory 
commissions. There was, he thought, a won- 
derful self-regulating, balancing propensity 
in democracy, a kind of natural gyro-stabi- 
lizer, provided only that the free play of 
ideas be allowed. Experiment depended on 
free and open criticism, and experiment was 
the health-giving vitamin of our cemoeracy. 

He believed that those people who set 
obstacles in the way of the free play of ideas 
were selling America short and humanity 
short, since America, he thought, was the 
last best hope of our world. 

Just as he was quick to see the dangers 
of fascism and nazism, sO was he alert to 
the dangers of communism. He had the 
supreme faith that there were no weaknesses 
in democracy that a little more democracy 
could not cure. He simply would not accept 
the fallacy that you could assure the future 
of democracy by putting it in temporary 
bonds. The keeper of democracy, his ex- 
perience had taught him, became inevitably 
its jailer. 

He was rugged, earthy, tenacious as an old 
oak. He had seen many winters. The bitter 
winds of reaction had often stripped the 
shade-giving leaves. But his unyielding 
faith gave him the power to see the slow 
gains—the painful forward thrust beyond 
each retreat. Over the years the cumulative 
gains became impressive enough to justify 
his faith in the workability of the American 
way of life. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we honor his 
raemory by renewing our commitment to 
the principles of government which he em- 
bodied in his long life. It is, in a way, a 
paradox that this man who allowed aimself 
so little rest, who refused to take his sab- 
batical long after the age of retirement, 
should have borne the name Sabath. In our 
Hebrew tongue Shabbat not only means rest, 
it means also equilibrium, a vital balancing 
of opposite forces. So in our Bible we are 
told that when the Lord had balanced the 
earth with the waters, the day with the 
night, the animals with the provender, he 
declared the Shabbat—the seal of his handi- 
work, the day of recreation and refreshment 
of soul. 

ADOLPH SaBATH labored all his life to set 
free redemptive forces in our civic life, 
If we remain loyal to these forces, we will 
help bring about that true Sabbath of the 
world when man may live in dignity and 
freedom, This will be his living memorial. 
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Wilson order no more military research be 
assigned to the Bureau without the latter's 
personal approval. Mr. Weeks is said to feel 
that the Bureau is overextended, but his rea- 
sons are not clear. 

Considerations of economy hardly offer a 
full explanation. The Bureau's defense work 
is paid for by the Defense Department, which 
would have to pay somebody else for the 
same work if it did not pay the Bureau. Why 
are Mr. Weeks and Mr. Wilson so anxious to 
assign this research to private industry 
rather than to the Bureau? 

According to one published report, a man- 
ufacturer informed scientists at the Bureau 
scarcely a month after Mr. Weeks took office 
that the Bureau’s entire research and devel- 
opment work on explosive fuses—one of its 
most notable accomplishments—would soon 
be transferred, presumably to private indus- 
try. This manufacturer, according to the 
report, expressed willingness to take over the 
program. 

Somebody in Congress ought to be asking 
just what the results of such a transfer 
would be. Patent rights to processes devel- 
oped in the course of Government research 
presumably belong to the Government. 
What about processes developed in the course 
of private research? 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the firm doing such research would 
gain the inside track to processes and dis- 
coveries of great potential value for peace- 
time as well as defense uses. Could this 
possibility have anything to do with the 
movement to reassign the Bureau's research? 
Somebody ought to be interested in finding 
out. 

The scientific committee appointed by Sec- 
retary Weeks to appraise the Bureau’s work 
clearly believes that Mr. Wilson’s research- 
curtailment order may have a damaging 
effect upon the Bureau. That is justifica- 
tion enough for its request that the order 
be withdrawn until its study is completed. 


United States Tariff Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call to the attention of the Congress two 
excellent editorials which appeared in 
the Miami Daily News on April 13 and 
14 of this year, and which furnish us with 
an excellent analysis of the battle shap- 
ing up on United States tariff policies, 


` [From the Miami Daily News of April 13, 
1953] ; 


THE BATTLE FOR TRADE 


If there is one field of world statesman- 
ship in which bold and skillful leadership is 
required of President Eisenhower, it is in 
the battle shaping up on United States tariff 
policies. 

The President often has declared for a 
moderately expanding freedom of trade. 
John D. Morris, writing in the New York 
Times recently, portrayed him as vexed and 
concerned over the resurgence of extreme 
protectionist sentiment in the Republican 
Party. 

Well he might be, for instead of increasing 
the mobility of goods across international 
boundaries, powerful elements in Congress 
are moving to put on the brakes. Led by 
Representative RICHARD SIMPSON, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania, the protectionist group 
is proposing to make mandatory, as a price 
of supporting renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreement Act, the peril-point provision of 
the existing legislation. 

Under the present law the United States 
Tariff Commission is directed to determine 
when a tariff reduction would imperil a do- 
mestic industry. The President can over- 
rule the Commission, but if he chooses to do 
so he is required to make an explanation in 
Congress. The proposals of the present tar- 
iff bloc would strip him of that discretion. 
There is another gimmick in the present law, 
the escape clause, which the high-tariff pro- 
ponents also are seeking to strengthen, 

Unless the President can win his way the 
whole struggle for peace will be endangered. 
The slogan “Trade, not aid,” which the 
British and the west Europeans are pro- 
moting in an effort to get off the pension 
rolls and become self-respecting and self- 
sustaining, would become a mockery if trade 
liberalization is blocked by the United States 
Congress. Aid would then have to continue, 
amounting in effect to a disguised subsidy 
by American taxpayers of a few domestic 
industries. And if taxpayers got tired of 
granting aid, the whole structure of Atlantic 
unity would collapse and Europe would fall 
into the Soviet orbit. 

Even if events did not go to this extreme, 
morale in Europe, under a continuation of 
living by handouts, would lag appreciably. 
And so would European projects for eco- 
nomic unity. How long will these nations 
allow us to prod and push them into re- 
ductions of their own trade barriers if they 
become convinced that we have no inten- 
tion of living by our own preachments? 

All these questions will become still more 
vital if the Soviets persist in their present 
peace offensive to the point where American 
spending for armaments can safely be re- 
duced. In such event, the chief hope for 
avoiding the depression long gloatingly pre- 
dicted for capitalist countries by Soviet theo- 
rists, will lie in a free and robust trade be- 
tween nations. 

Arms making will have to be diverted in 
large part into production of peacetime 
goods for foreign markets. Capital released 
from cold-war bondage will have to seek 
an outlet in foreign investment. If the 
barriers to trade clang down, these outlets 
for goods and capital will be denied us. 

The fact is that this country’s economic 
thinking should move out beyond the limits 
of the present reciprocal-trade agreements. 
Tariffs should be further liberalized, customs 
redtape should be snipped by realistic re- 
forms, the Buy American Act should be re- 
pealed, and concerted efforts should be made 
to stimulate American overseas investment. 

There never was a better illustration of 
Lowell's admonition: “New occasions teach 
new duties” than the present responsibility 
confronting United States policymakers in 
the field of trade. 


[From the Miami Daily News of April 14, 
1953] 


Tue BATTLE ror TRADE—II 


Yesterday in this space we discussed the 
importance, to United States prosperity and 
to free world safety, of renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act without 
the crippling changes demanded by the high- 
tariff bloc in Congress. 

The immediate danger lies in a House bill, 
H. R. 4294, proposed by Representative 
Ricuarp Sumpson, Republican, Pennsylvania. 
It is scheduled for hearings beginning April 
22 before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Smpson is a powerful member of 
this committee, which is headed by his friend 
and collaborator, Representative DANIEL 
REED, of New York. 

The crux of the bill is its proposal to make 
mandatory the peril points provision that 
the United States Tariff Commission is di- 
rected to inform the President whenever, in 
its view, a proposed tariff reduction imperils 
a domestic industry. The President now can 
disregard the warning (as he did recently 
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in a tariff reduction involving briar pipes), 
but if he does so he must make an explana- 
tion to Congress. The Reed bill would strip 
the President of that discretion. Identical 
tightening is proposed for the escape clause. 
The President would be bound to withdraw 
concessions in existing pacts if the Tariff 
Commission ruled they were hurting an 
industry. 

If the bill passes, the Tariff Commission 
would have an absolute veto over any trade 
agreement. The veto line would be drawn 
around the preserves of any industry which 
stood to be hurt by a tariff cut, however 
inefficient the industry and however dam- 
aging relief for that industry might be to 
the pattern of world commerce. It would 
be impossible, under such a law, to work 
effectively for the reduction of trade barriers, 

The bill contains also a percentage quota 
on residual fuel oil which would murder 
Venezuela's trade in a commodity which fur- 
nishes her with 90 percent of her dollar in- 
come. This grab is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Coal Association and the United Mine 
Workers. 

Likewise, there is a provision for a sliding- 
scale quota on zinc and lead. This is dan- 
gerous enough in itself, but it contains one 
gimmick which vibrates with warning sig- 
nals. This is a provision that the quota 
cannot be modified by trade agreements but 
only by vote of Congress. This is the foot- 
in-the-door for those who hope to get all 
tariffmaking away from the Executive and 
back into the hands of Congress. There, of 
course, it would be subject to the kind of 
logrolling that never permits tariffs to go 
down but always inches them up. This is 
the path that leads, straight as a poison 
arrow ever flew, back to Smoot-Hawley. 

The Simpson bill can be beaten but it 
would be fatal to underrate the forces be- 
hindit. There is the tie-in with Representa- 
tive Reep, who can use his tax-cutting bill 
for trading bait, if not for polite blackmail. 
That creates danger simultaneously on the 
tax and tariff fronts. And since tariffs now 
are negotiated by executive agreements, there 
is the likelihood of an alliance between the 
SIMPSON-REED forces and the supporters of 
Senator Bricker’s constitutional amendment 
to strangle the State Department's negotiat- 
ing powers. The President will find himself 
embattled with complex and powerful forces, 

In this fight, President Eisenhower will fare 
well if he realizes how much inherent 
strength there is in the position he has taken. 
The fact is that the thinking of the business 
community on tariffs has changed radically 
in the last few years, even though that of 
many Congressmen (mostly of his own 
party) hasn't. 

A tide is running in the business commu- 
nity which soméhow has not yet lapped at 
the promontories of the traditional Repub- 
lican protectionism on Capitol Hill. The 
President can harness that tide and make 
it work for his high purposes. 

It is vital that he do so. The stakes are 
great, and he can win them if he goes not 
only to the people, but also if he goes to many 
of the former citadels of protectionism in 
American industry. From both the general 
community and the business community he 
can draw strength for a campaign that calls 
for bold, resolute, and skillful leadership. 


Ike Likes Governors—Governors Like Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
knows better than Members of Congress 
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the delicate lines upon which so much 
of the practical business of government 
is drawn. Good relations between the 
White House and Congress are very im- 
portant to the legislative process. No 
less important is the establishment of 
long-absent liaison between the States 
and the White House. As matters have 
stood for the past 20 years, the States 
have felt like stepchildren twice re- 
moved. They have been ordered, but 
rarely consulted; and as the Federal 
Government has encroached more and 
more upon areas formerly handled by 
local communities in part or in toto, the 
rift has widened. 

President Eisenhower's meeting with 
State and Territorial Governors this 
past week was an eye-opener. He in- 
vited the Governors in to listen to top 
officials on top problems. For the first 
time in years, there was a public ac- 
knowledgment that the Federal Govern- 
ment is really made up of a coalition of 
States. International problems concern 
the States, since they are the real base 
of operations of the American people. 

You cannot think of a tough situation 
in which the States do not find them- 
selves primarily involved, from the build- 
ing of highways, the setting up of civilian 
defense, the division of tax responsibil- 
ities up, and down the line to the draft- 
ing of men for the armed services. 

Our Governor likes Ike, and part of a 
long-drawn-out battle may be won on 
the field of mutual understanding which 
was virtually lost in distrust and sus- 
picion. 


Why Not a Deduction for College 
Expenses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the article written by Robert 
W. Murphy, general counsel of the Borg- 
Warner Corp., of Chicago, which ap- 
peared in the magazine, College and 
University Business, of March 1953. 

It is an excellent article on the subject, 
and I trust that it will move the House 
Ways and Means Committee into action 
on my bill, H. R. 1274. 

The article follows: 

Wr Nor a DEDUCTION FOR COLLEGE Ex- 
PENSES?— PUTTING A FAMILY OF FOUR 
THROUGH COLLEGE CRIPPLES THE BUDGET OF 
Most FAMILIES 

(By Robert W. Murphy, general counsel, 

Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago) 

It is the great American dream to rear one’s 
children and send them away to college. To 
most of us, this is the one ambition more 
important than all others. And in that 
cherished dream dwells much of the great- 


ness of this land of ours. 

The fact is, however, that it is a dream 
becoming increasingly more difficult to real- 
ize. With increased costs for food, clothing, 
and shelter, it is becoming harder to save, 
and in order to send one’s offspring to col- 
lege, one must save—and save in sizable 


amounts. The little margin between what 
is earned and what is required to meet to- 
day’s needs in the average household is 
dwindling to the vanishing point. Most of 
the margin evaporates in taxes. 

The statistics are painfully familiar. The 
Good Housekeeping report on small colleges 
lists 125 excellent smaller schools where ex- 
penditure for board, room, and tuition aggre- 
gates less than $1,300 per year. Estimates 
for several well-known schools (such as Vas- 
sar, $1,600; Sarah Lawrence, $2,280; Mills, 
$1,550) excluded them from the listing. The 
median was not far from $1,000 per year. 
This does not include clothing, transporta- 
tion, or other allowance. 

If one heeds the voice of experience, he 
should consult the father of a boy or girl 
in college. Ask the man who owns one, and 
you will come away with an estimate of 
double this amount. Multiply even $1,500 
by 4 years, and $6,000 by 4 children (or 
select any number from 1 to 12), and it is 
obvious that a sizable minimum is required. 
This amount must be set aside after taxes. 

For example, with 4 children, assuming 
the minimum amount required is $24,000, 
if the taxpayer should be in a 30-percent tax 
bracket (which is certainly not unusual for 
a middle-income family), this would mean 
that in order to save $24,000 for educational 
expenses, he must earn $35,000; if he is in 
the 50-percent tax bracket, he must earn 
$48,000—all in addition to his regular day- 
to-day living expenses. These amounts pro- 
vide only the basic education leading to a 
bachelor’s degree; the sum that a parent 
must set aside if he contemplates educating 
his children in the professions becomes 
astronomical. 


SOLUTION IN TAX LAWS 


The solution is in the tax laws. A deduc- 
tion should be allowed for the costs of edu- 
cation. To accomplish this purpose, no 
drastic revision would be required. In 1944, 
the law was revised so that it is no longer 
required that a dependent be supported in 
the taxpayer's household and the former re- 
quirements—that the dependent either be 
under 18 years of age or incapable of self- 
support—were eliminated, 

This change was made to permit a tax- 
payer to take a $600 deduction for depend- 
ents over 18 years of age, who were at his 
expense continuing their schooling. But, 
because of inflation and other factors, $600 is 
now obsolete. It is simply not realistic if the 
dependent is going to college. It would not 
be a radical departure to increase the $600 
exemption to cover actual expenditures for 
tuition, board, and lodging, not to exceed a 
reasonable maximum. The reasons are sound 
and obvious: 

1. A deduction is now allowed for medical 
expenses. Why? This deduction was neces- 
sary to rescue the typical middle-income 
family encountering unduly large bills ‘for 
doctors, hospitals, and medicine that would 
not fit into the average family’s budget. In 
this instance, too, a family faced with the 
catastrophe of a series of operations, or ex- 
tended hospitalization or treatment, could 
have sought charity or direct Government 
aid. How much better to grant considera- 
tion through the deduction under the in- 
come-tax laws. The logic of this deduction, 
and that for education, is much the same, 
namely, necessity. The American family 
cannot survive financially without it. 

2. Through the deduction for charitable 
contributions, the Government r nizes 
payments for education—provided they are 
for other people’s children. Why not some 
consideration for sacrificial giving to educate 
one’s own? A clever tax lawyer might at- 
tempt to work out a device where one donates 
a scholarship fund, only to have one’s own 
progeny become the beneficiaries. It would 
be stamped an obvious tax evasion. Any 
agreement providing for a selfish considera- 
tion would defeat the gift status and the 
collector of internal revenue would no doubt 
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frown upon narrow standards of eligibility, 
such as, for example, “to be used only for 
students by the name of Sally Smith, with 
red hair.” No, although charity begins at 
home, this is not so in the book of the tax 
collector. 

DEVIOUS METHODS APPEAR 


As a matter of fact, I am sure that almost 
every college president has been approached 
with proposals to grant scholarship aid, with 
the implicit understanding that the tax- 
payer’s own children would be obscurely 
benefited. Devious methods have appeared 
in the case law. One taxpayer, a lawyer, 
made a written contract with his son to pay 
for the cost of tuition, books, and living 
expenses at law school in return for certain 
research assistance in the law school library 
and an agreement that the son would work 
in his father’s law office at least 12 months 
after graduation. 

In another case, a deduction was claimed 
on the ground that the health of taxpayer's 
wife required that the children be placed in 
private schools and therefore the educational 
expense should in fact be classified as medi- 
cal expense. In both of these cases, the de- 
duction was disallowed. One moral of such 
cases is that the desperate measures used 
indicate, aside from their futility, that there 
is an obvious need for amendment in the 
laws. The pressure toward tax evasion, or 
even tax avoidance, points clearly to an 
inadequacy in present provisions. 

3. We hear much these days of a shortage 
of skilled, college trained specialists in the 
sciences. The present draft law seeks a 
means of deferring certain college students. 
There is talk of direct Government grants 
to colleges and universities. All such finan- 
cial aids by the Government involve a tre- 
mendous loss of funds in Government over- 
heai expenses, which must be counted as 
part of the cost. It would be much more 
economical and sounder to provide a way for 
the individual to do the job by providing a 
tax deduction, rather than funneling these 
education dollars through the process of Gov- 
ernment administration. 

4. Our tax laws in this period of extremely 
high taxes have an imperative quality. Spe- 
cial treatment of stock options leads hun- 
dreds of companies to adopt desirable plans 
for their employees, Provisions for rapid 
amortization of defense facilities has been a 
factor in encouraging manufacturers to build 
needed plants for war prqduction. Deduc- 
tions for charities have encouraged much 
public-spirited giving. All these things are 
commendable. They demonstrate how strong 
is the inducement when the goal is tax sav- 
ing. What better cause to encourage by tax 
advantage than the education of our youth? 

5. Private educational institutions today 
face a precarious future. Many believe they 
are essential to preserve our traditions and 
our way of life. This would give them some 
help: a body of students whose parents were 
enabled to keep them in school by sound 
encouragement in the revenue laws. 


NOT CLASS LEGISLATION 


What are the arguments against such a 
deduction? Certainly, it could not be 
argued that this is class legislation. Al- 
though the impact of taxes is probably 
greatest on what may be classified as middle- 
income families, the desire to educate one’s 
children is no longer confined to any one 
class. Opportunity belongs to all classes in 
America and opportunity in this period of 
technological advancement and specializa- 
tion presupposes an adequate college edu- 
cation. 

The argument may be raised that the 
costs of education form a capital investment 
and therefore should not be deductible in 
effect as expense. We are concerned, how- 
ever, with costs of education not for our- 
selves but for our children on which no 
financial return to ourselves is ever antici- 
pated. We must remember, also, that the 
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increased income arising from this invest- 
ment in education will be taxed to the full. 
If one pays $1,000 for an acre of ground and 
sells it for $2,000, he pays a tax only on the 
increment of $1,000, at reduced capital gain 
rates. If he pays $1,000 for a truck to be 
used in his business, and takes in $2,000 in 
drayage fees, the cost of the truck amortized 
over its useful life is deductible from the 
$2,000 income as earned. But if he spends 
$1,000 for education and his income is later 
increased by $2,000, the Government will not 
recognize that he should be allowed “to get 
his seed back.” He receives no deduction 
for the $1,000 and the $2,000 is taxed in full 
as ordinary income. 


COULD HAVE LIMITATIONS 


Statutory provisions and regulations 
would, of course, be necessary to work out 
the mechanical details. The deduction 
could, quite properly, be limited to institu- 
tions of higher learning, 

The expenses included would of necessity 
be narrowly defined. Only tuition, board, 
and lodging away from home would prob- 
ably be included, and only up to a stated 
maximum. The type of educational train- 
ing permitted would have to be prescribed, 
both as to accredited schools and period of 
training permitted under the deduction. But 
similar problems have already been suc- 
cessfully met in defining permissible char- 
itable deductions, in administering GI al- 
lowances, and in the operation of selective 
service. 

A most serious phase of this problem is 
how to save for anticipated college expenses 
in future years. Much to be desired, there- 
fore, would be a device to permit anticipa- 
tion of these expenses. Would it not be 
feasible to provide for Government-approved 
college anticipation warrants? These might 
be issued directly by colleges, or possibly 
either private financial institutions or the 
Government could issue low-interest-bear- 
ing certificates (analogous to tax anticipa- 
tion notes sold by the United States Treasury 
Department) redeemable only by educational 
institutions. These warrants or certificates 
would be purchased over the years, and later 
redeemed to pay for an education. 

They might contain a proviso that if they 
were not used for the education of the 
holder's children or dependents, redemption 
would be permitted only as a donation to 
an educational institution, or other charity, 
subject to the same maximum limits on 
charitable donations as in our present tax 
laws. A current deduction would then be 
allowed for a permissible amount spent each 
year in purchasing these educational antici- 
pation warrants. Such a provision would 
encourage thrift. It would not be inflation- 
ary and, to the extent taxes are kept high 
in order to discourage buying of consumer 
goods, the purpose would clearly be accom- 
plished. 


CONSTANT REAPPRAISAL NECESSARY 


Changing conditions require a constant 
reappraisal of our tax laws. Here is an in- 
stance where the impact of high taxes can 
destroy initiative, discourage thrift, and 
wreck the very future of this country. The 
need for this deduction is found not alone 
in the vital urgency for increased scientific 
knowledge and skills in meeting tomorrow's 
problems. The need for this deduction is 
found in the dreams and hopes of millions 
of parents who would like to give their chil- 
dren the best in education, but who cannot 
afford it if Uncle Sam takes too big a bite. 


FIRST PAGE or BILL INTRODUCED ON JANUARY 7 
BY REPRESENTATIVE MULTER, DEMOCRAT, OF 
NEw YORK 


[83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
H. R. 1274 


In the House of Representatives, January 
7, 1953, Mr. MULTER introduced the following 


bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


“A bill to allow a deduction for income tax 
purposes of certain expenses incurred by 
the taxpayer for the education of a de- 
pendent 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to deduc- 
tions from gross income) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(gg) Educational expenses: Expenses paid 
during the taxable year for the education of 
a dependert of the taxpayer (as defined in 
sec. 25 (b) (3)) attending a college or uni- 
versity, to the extent that such expenses ex- 
ceed the exemption, if any, allowed for such 
dependent under section 25 (b) (1) (D).” 


Budget Cut Is the Biggest News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
only way to cut a budget is to go at the 
job with a shears. You can find the 
world’s best reasons for spending any- 
thing. But if you decide in advance 
that you just can’t afford the prices, you 
have a fighting chance to trim your 
costs. Nobody likes to cut government 
spending; it always hits someone’s pet 
project. But if you mind to do it even 
if it hurts, it can be done. 

President Eisenhower has made up 
his mind. The budget as it will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for final approval 
will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of eight and a half billions less than the 
figures by Truman. And Mr. Truman 
was doing his best to put the heat on his 
successor in the White House by trim- 
ming away lots of fat wherever he could. 

If we can ever find out exactly what 
lots of folks on the Federal payrolls are 
doing, we would be in a better position 
to cut down on spending because we 
would know whom and where to cut. 
There seems to be a conspiracy all along 
the line to conceal employment records 
which ought to be open and exposed to 
the view of everyone with a legitimate 
interest. Public employees personnel 
records certainly should be available to 
congressional committees. As matters 
stand, they are about as available as the 
military plans of the Kremlin. 


Low-Rent Housing and Slum Clearance 
in Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 
Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the city council of Philadelphia, 
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adopted April 30, 1953, memorializing 

the Congress of the United States and 

the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions to continue low-rent housing and 

Federal participation in urban redevel- 

opment and slum clearance in Phila- 

delphia: 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to continue low- 
rent housing and Federal participation in 
urban redevelopment and slum clearance 
in Philadelphia 
Whereas there is pending in the Congress 

of the United States Independent Offices ap- 
propriation bill H. R. 4633, which legislation 
suspends all public low-rent housing and 
curtails Federal activity in urban redevelop- 
ment and slum clearance; and 

Whereas should the proposed legislation 
be adopted as approved by the House of 
Representatives, the program for public low- 
rent housing and redevelopment in slum 
areas in the city of Philadelphia would be 
seriously handicapped; and 

Whereas low-rent housing in the city of 
Philadelphia is insufficient and the slum 
areas are in immediate need of rehabilita- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to rec- 
ognize the needs of the people of Phila- 
delphia and is urged to continue low-rent 
housing and Federal participation in urban 
redevelopment and slum clearance, and to 
continue the public housing program at a 
rate of not less than 35,000 units for the 
coming year. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded to members of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate, the chairman of the Senate 
Committeee on Appropriations, the United 
States Senators from Pennsylvania, and the 
Members of Congress from Pennsylvania. 

JAMES O. FINNEGAN, 
President of City Council. 


Spanish War Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today I spoke in explanation and 
support of H. R. 4490, a bill introduced 
by me to place naval veterans of the 
Spanish-American War on the same 
basis as Army veterans in the matter of 
pension rights. I did not refer to other 
legislation proposed in the interest of 
Spanish-American War veterans and 
their widows because of the presentment 
thereof much abler than any I could at- 
tempt that was made before the Mack 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs by Judge Edward S. 
Matthias, of the Ohio Supreme Court; 
Hattie B. Trazenfeld, of the USWV Aux- 
iliary; A. M. Downer, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; Jack Kyle, of the Philip- 
pine-Pacific War Veterans; and Capt. 
F. O. Willenbucher, of the Retired Offi- 
cers Association. Judge Matthias, who 
is beloved by Spanish War veterans 
everywhere, is the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Legislation and 
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Administration of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

Among the bills advocated by the 
spokesmen for the veterans, and which 
in my opinion deserve the full support 
of the House, were: 

H. R. 2574, which would grant an in- 
crease in monthly pension rates for 
Spanish War widows of $60 monthly 
from the present $51.60, and from $64.50 
to $72 for those widows who were mar- 
ried before or during the war service of 
their husbands; 

H. R. 2573, amending the existing out- 
patient treatment act to permit the in- 
clusion of emergency hospital care in- 
cident to such treatment; 

H. R. 55, which would grant pension 
rights to veterans with service in the 
Moro provinces. 

With the gallantry that always has 
marked the “Boys of 1898” the USWV 
is going all out this year to alert the 
Congress to the plight of the Spanish 
War widows and the dire need for an in- 
crease in their pitiable small pensions. I 
have the faith that the distinguished 
and warmly esteemed gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack] and the other 
members of the subcommittee, most of 
whom are veterans of later wars, will 
act favorably on the bill for the widows 
and that when it reaches the floor of the 
House there will be not one dissenting 
vote. The other bills mentioned now 
before the subcommittee are meritori- 
ous; they ask little, and I trust that the 
little that they ask will be given fully 
and cheerfully. The Spanish-American 
veterans and their widows will not be 
petitioning many more Congresses. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include portions of an editorial 
in the May 7, 1953, issue of the National 
Tribune and Stars and Stripes, as fol- 
lows: 

Two strong reasons stand out for making 
corrections in pension payments. They ap- 
ply as well to veterans as they do to widows 
and orphans, but they have a far greater 
and an increasing impact in the latter case 
and they are applicable especially to those 
of the Civil, the Spanish-American and In- 
dian Wars who are unable under any cir- 
cumstances to add by their labors to the 
pittances now allowed to them. These are 
the failure of the 82d Congress to provide 
equitable across-the-board allowances and 
the continued high and still mounting costs 
of living. We have heard it suggested that 
lowering tax rates would have the effect of 
increasing the worth of existing pensions, 
but this does not hold as an argument for 
relief of widows whose ages range almost 
invariably in the seventies and above and 
none of whom can compete in the labor 
market. They have no earnings to add fur- 
ther to their purchasing power and prices 
are patently not going to come down even 
if individual tax burdens are lessened. 
These elderly people pay no taxes; they 
must eat and live as they can on the little 
they have. 

Just a year ago the Congress enacted what 
is Public Law 356. It increased some pen- 
sions by 5 percent, others by 7½ percent, 
still others by 15 percent and a few by vari- 
ations of these figures. It was a monstros- 
ity in legislation in every sense. The oldest 
of the beneficiaries received the compromise 
boost of 744 percent and then only after a 
fast and furious battle. They are not un- 
grateful for the assist, but price increases 
almost immediately wiped it out. Based on 
the 1935-39 Consumers’ Price Index, costs 
have risen in the past 15 years by more than 


90 percent. They have gone up 14 percent 
over the mean index of 1947-49. While some 
prices vary in such things as perishable 
foods, the absolute necessities of food, cloth- 
ing, and like commodities are more than 
double what they were a few years ago and 
pension payments have not by any manner 
of means kept pace with living costs. When 
rent controls go off a few weeks from now, 
the burden will be even heavier. A com- 
plete overhaul is due, and particularly is 
this necessary in the pensioner class for 
whom the chairman of legislation for the 
USWV has spoken. 

Costs of legislation are invariably a factor 
whenever Congressmen consider legislation of 
this description, so we think we should ex- 
amine that issue. It is accepted fact that 
the care of veterans and their loved ones is 
an integral part of war costs, and that wars 
before 1917 brought riches rather than debts 
to the Nation; so statistics mean something. 
What applies to the Spanish War group 


- argues with greater force for those on earlier 


pension rolls, but we should remind our- 
selves what has happened to the 460,000 who 
volunteered to a man back in 1898 and to 
their dependents. Most of the survivors are 
now on the pension lists. They numbered 
74,145 on March 31, a decrease by death of 
6,352 in the past year, and the monthly av- 
erage cannot do other than increase. It was 
expected that the widows’ rolls would mount 
fast by this year, but exactly the opposite 
has happened. The high for that group was 
reached only 4 months ago when it immedi- 
ately began to fall off. Although there ap- 
pears on the records a net increase of 319 
for the year from April 1952 to the end of 
last month, the additions were more than 
wiped out during the past 4 months and 
there will be nothing but accelerated losses 
of both veterans and dependents in the 
months to come. With many living veterans 
already widowers, the figures will drop even 
more sharply. It would appear that nothing 
more need be said about costs when death 
will fast pay back to the Government the 
little now asked to make living somewhat 
more bearable for these good people. 


The Truth About Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following two arti- 
cles which are the last of a series of three 
articles entitled “The Truth About Gua- 
temala,” by Daniel James, which ap- 
peared in the April 8 and 9 editions of 
the New York Herald Tribune. This 
series of articles point out the grave im- 
plications for the United States should 
Guatemala fall into Communist hands. 

The two articles follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 8, 1953] 
Tue TRUTH ABOUT GUATEMALA 
(By Daniel James) 

(This is the second of three articles by 

Mr. James, managing editor of The New 


Leader, giving the results of a personal survey 
of the situation in Guatemala.) 


GuATEMALA.—President Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman of Guatemala declared on Febru- 
ary 9: 


“I can assure the feudal reaction that if 
it wishes civil war, we shall be ready to fight 
on whatever ground it wishes.” 
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At his side as he spoke was Col. Carlos 
Enriques Diaz, chief of the armed forces. 

Diaz was there not only to reinforce Ar- 
benz’ words, but also as a reminder that 
Arbenz himself is a military man and that 
the military rule Guatemala. 

Political parties come and go in this land 
of revolution. Twenty-four have been 
formed since 1944, of which perhaps 6 or 7 
now exist. 

The one element in Guatemalan political 
life that remains constant is the army. In 
1944, the army made the revolution against 
Ubico, who himself was a general and the 
leader of an earlier revolt. In 1954, or sooner, 
the army can make another revolution if it 
is so minded. Many people hope it will, 
for only it commands the power and prestige 
necessary to destroy Communist influence 
and prevent Communist domination. 

At the head of the army, the revolution, 
and the government stands Jacobo Arbenz. 
Though no dictator, he is undeniably Guate- 
mala’s strong man—a fact that escapes most 
foreign observers, whose obsession with com- 
munism makes them see it as the decisive 
factor. 

Colonel Arbenz is one of the three men 
who originally made the Guatemalan Revo- 
lution. Arbenz, the late Col. Francisco Arana, 
and a civilian named Jorge Toriello, brother 
of the Guatamalan Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, led the movement that overthrew the 
Ponce Vaides junta that succeeded Ubico in 
mid-1944 and dictated the election of Are- 
valo as first President that December. Tori- 
ello has since retired from politics. Arana 
was assassinated on July 18, 1949. Of the 
original three, only Arbenz remains in power. 

The Arana killing marks a decisive turning 
point in recent Guatemalan history. Arana 
was a moderate, who acted as a brake on the 
extremists who were even then threatening 
to sidetrack the revolution from its basic ob- 
jective of establishing liberal capitalism. 
Enormously popular, he doubtless would 
have been elected president, which office he 
sought, in 1950. But the firebrands around 
Arevalo were determined to prevent just 
that. 

Arbenz was the candidate of the Areval- 
istas. A protege of Arevalo, an ardent ex- 
ponent of spiritual socialism, the epitome 
of revolutionary youth (he was only 37), and 
a graduate of the Escuela Politecnica— 
Guatemala’s West Point—Arbenz was the 
only possible alternative to Arana. Accord- 
ingly, his way to power was smoothed with 
Arana’s blood. 

Today, Arbenz, though the democratically 
elected president, rules in fact as head of & 
secret military junta. This fact, published 
here for the first time, is unknown to the 
average Guatamalan. It can be documented. 

The Guatemalan Republic is based on a 
democratic constitution and governed by a 
unicameral legislature and an executive 
branch. The judiciary is subordinate to 
Congress. Arbenz, as chief executive, makes 
a great show of working with Congress and 
adhering faithfully to the constitution, but 
in reality is above both. 

Arbenz violated the constitution when, for 
example, he permitted the Communists to 
form a legal party, for article 32 forbids the 
formation or functioning of political or- 
ganizations of an international or foreign 
character, a prohibition that even Arevalo 
enforced. That this was an arbitrary and 
purely political act is borne out by the fact 
that the prohibition continues to be applied 
against the Catholic Church. Not only has 
Congress failed to defend the constitution 
against this violation, but will probably go 
along with a request Arbenz is about to make 
to repeal the constitutional clause against 
communism. If this happens, Guatemala 
will be taking another step in the direction 
of communism. 

Congress obeys the President’s every com- 
mand. 

Arbenz’ real power stems from a military 
clique known as Promotion Twenty-five. 
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The name refers to the 25 cadets in Arbenz’ 
graduating class at the Escuela Politenica. 
These men, plus a few not in the original 
class, form a secret military politburo which 
meets frequently, plans policy, and has rep- 
resentatives in key government and congres- 
sional positions to execute policy. 

Not belonging to Promotion Twenty-five 
are line officers who have come up from the 
ranks. Between them and the Escuela Poli- 
tecnica crowd there exists, in fact, some 
antagonism. Because of this, Arbenz is re- 
ported to be preparing to ask congress to 
name him commander in chief of the armed 
forces in place of Colonel Diaz, who is a line 
Officer. 

In addition to President Arbenz himself, 
the secret junta includes: Maj. Alfonso Mar- 
tinez, chairman of the National Agrarian 
Department; Col. Angel Sanchez, Minister 
of Defense; Col. Carlos Aldana Sandoval, 
Minister of Communications; Col. Frederico 
Fuentes Giron, Minister of Post Office, Tele- 
graph, and Telephones; Col. Carlos von 
Hamm, Director-General of Roads. 

Four members of the military junta sit in 
congress, and others occupy further key posi- 
tions. 

It is clear that these men control the most 
vital aspects of Guatemalan life: the Presi- 
dency, the army, the congress, the agrarian 
reform program, the communication and 
transportation system. As long as they do— 
and as long as communism does not infiltrate 
the army—the Communists cannot hope to 
win power, 

Nor can the anti-Communists. 

Guatemala City is, in any case, the only 
real center of anti-government organization 
in this country of 42,353 miles and popula- 
tion of some 3,000,000. During Arbenz’ 2 
years in office the city has witnessed dozens 
of demonstrations of varying degrees of vio- 
lence, and some abortive revolutions. One 
took place only 11 days ago at Salama, 100 
miles from the capital. But the army quick- 
ly put it down. 

Without strong army backing, any anti- 
government revolt is doomed. The anti- 
government parties themselves are minis- 
_cule, disunited, and discredited. 

Unless the army suddenly turns against 
Arbenz, hope for a change must depend upon 
the few moderates, military and civilian, in 
the non-Communist government parties 
who see the present extremist policies leading 
Guatemala to chaos and communism. Two 
factors militate against these moderates: 
the youthfulness and consequent immatu- 
rity of those in control, and the unreason- 
ing nationalism that motivates them. 

The average age of the government lead- 
ers is 35; when they made the Guatemalan 
revolution in 1944, they were scarcely out of 
school. President Arbenz himself is only 39. 
Alfonso Martinez, his right-hand man and 
presumptive successor, is 10 years younger. 
(Martinez’ big problem is how to become 35, 
the statutory age for a presidential candi- 
date, by 1954.) The oldest appearing official 
I met, Foreign Minister Raul Osegueda, is 
perhaps 42, 

To these youthful leaders, moderation is 
almost synonymous with conservatism. 
Added to that is their fanatical nationalism, 
which expresses both resentment and envy. 

Toward Mexico, the attitude of Guate- 
malans—by which one means, essentially, the 
one-third of the population who are of Latin 
extraction—is one of awe and inferiority. 
Before United States tourists, Guatemalans 
are proud of their Mayan-based society and 
all of its colorful but primitive expressions, 
but privately they prefer Mexican culture. 

The other northern colossus, the United 
States, is another matter. 

Most politicians will stress that their basic 
aim is to create a democracy like ours. It is 
in the name of democracy, in fact, that col- 
laboration with communism is justified. 
“What should we do?” they will say, “Sup- 


press the Communists? But that would be 
undemocratic.” 

What anti-United States feeling exists is 
largely politically motivated, and is chiefly 
directed at United States business. The ex- 
portation of some of Hollywood's worst prod- 
ucts is not helping matters, but so far there 
is little anti-Coca colonization. The whip- 
ping boy of Guatemalan nationalism is the 
United Fruit Co. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 9, 1953] 
THe TRUTH ABOUT GUATEMALA 
(By Daniel James) 


(This is the last of three articles by Mr. 
James, managing editor of the New Leader, 
giving the results of a personal survey of 
the situation in Guatemala.) 


GUATEMALA, —If Guatemala’s Communists 
are trying to foist the “Yenan way” on this 
little country by their “agrarian reform” tac- 
tics, the government is practicing what 
might be called the Iran way in its relations 
with United States business here. 

President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman has not 
yet gone as far as Iranian Premier Mossa- 
degh. That is to say, he has not nationalized 
anything. But the land expropriations he 
set in motion a few weeks ago may have the 
ultimate effect of nationalization. And so 
may the seizure of the assets of International 
Railways of Central America. 

The position of United States business in 
Guatemala is so precarious that some of its 
leaders have frankly admitted to me they 
may have to pull out in the not-distant fu- 
ture. 

If United States business is forced out of 
Guatemala, that may establish a pattern af- 
fecting other Latin American countries 
where anti-imperialism is already rampant. 
This can cause serious economic repercus- 
sions in the United States as well as Latin 
America. 

The shape of things to come may be fore- 
shadowed by the fate of the United Fruit Co. 
in Guatemala. This company is the chief 
target of Guatemalan nationalism—and 
communism. 

United Fruit is a half-billion-dollar Bos- 
ton corporation whose basic business is 
growing bananas. To accomplish that pur- 
pose, however, it has built a complex, far- 
flung empire that is involved in a fantastic 
variety of pursuits besides planting bananas. 
It owns railways, ships, piers, newspapers, 
retail stores, and livestock, and grows sugar, 
cacao, abaca, African oil palms and a host 
of other products, It also operates schools, 
hospitals, recreation centers and housing 
projects for its 89,805 tropical employees. 

At times, United Fruit Co. has acted in 
Latin American countries as though it were 
a state—a state within a state. Obviously 
entitled to have a legitimate vested interest 
in political stability wherever it grows ba- 
nanas, the company has too often inter- 
vened directly in internal politics. 

Ironically, the attack on United Fruit 
comes at a time when it is least deserved. 
In late years, the company has been con- 
sistently making great efforts, nearly all of 
them highly commendable and costly, to 
atone for its past. 

In actual fact, United Fruit is under fire 
not for economic reasons but political and 
psychological ones. In the eyes of the poli- 
ticians who are spearheading the nationalist 
assault upon it, United Fruit stands for “feu- 
dalism” and “imperialism.” 

From a purely economic standpoint, the 
government has little to gain and the 
people—a vast majority of whom are un- 
aware of what is taking place—much to lose 
from pressing United Fruit to the wall. It 
is coffee, not bananas, that exerts a strangle- 
hold on the national economy. 

I asked one government official after 
another whether it was their ultimate inten- 
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tion to expel the United Fruit Co. from 
Guatemala, and the unanimous reply was 
no. Their common refrain was: “We only 
want it to obey the laws and pay more taxes.” 

Another sore spot is Puerto Barrios. This, 
the only port on the Atlantic, is controlled by 
IRCA and United Fruit. Undeniably, these 
companies had to have a port from which 
to ship bananas to the United States, and 
are to be commended for their enterprise in 
making it a valuable property. But it is 
also undeniable that no national can be 
happy at the idea of a foreigner controlling 
his only sea access, particularly since usually 
he also has to use United Fruit's Great 
White Fleet of ships if he himself wishes to 
travel across the Atlantic. 

The third major irritant is the contract 
which United Fruit signed with the late 
dictator Ubico in 1936, which is still in force 
and gives the company certain privileges 
the present regime would like to take away. 
The company has offered to renegotiate the 
contract, but the Government has refused 
without giving any reasons. 

Guatemala’s pro-government press, in- 
cluding the Communist weekly, “Octubre,” 
praises Peron and Argentina at every op- 
portunity. Needless to add, it just as fre- 
quently attacks the United States. 

Although the two countries are geograph- 
ically far apart, ideologically they are close 
enough to become a formidable force in 
Latin America. 

Strangely enough, Guatemala’s relations 
with the United States have generally been 
proper. This, however, cannot obscure the 
fact that Guatemala today ranks with Ar- 
gentina as Uncle Sam's No. 1 Latin Amer- 
ican problem for three reasons: 

1. The Yenan way being practiced by 
Guatemalan Communists, with the conniv- 
ance of the government, sets a precedent 
that challenges the United States position 
everywhere in Latin America. 

2. The Iran way practiced by the Guate- 
malan Government sets another kind of 
precedent which threatens, immediately, 
United States-Latin American trade rela- 
tions. 

3. Both patterns affect miiltary defense in 
general, and the Panama Canal in particu- 
lar. It is not generally realized that Guate- 
mala City is only 2 airhours from the 
Gatun Locks. We simply cannot afford to 
have that close a government that encour- 
ages Communist activity in and out of 
Guatemala. 

There has been talk—especially by frantic 
businessmen—about getting the United 
States to intervene in Guatemala. But in- 
tervention would only solidify popular feel- 
ing behind Arbenz and provoke him into 
retaliatory moves. In the end, only the 
Communists would profit. 

Two such retaliatory moves were an- 
nounced yesterday. 

In one, Guatemala charged before the 
United Nations that certain Central Amer- 
ican nations and the United States were 
plotting intervention, and complained to the 
Security Council that this threatened hemi- 
spheric peace and security. 

In a second move, Guatemala withdrew 
from the Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA), which had scheduled a 
meeting for May 2 in Guatemala. 

Although Foreign Minister Raul Osegueda 
was the instrument through which these 
measures were executed. It is doubtful 
whether he wholly subscribes to them. 

If a talk I had with Foreign Minister Ose- 
gueda means anything, there is more hope 
in private discussion. He was the only gov- 
ernment leader who frankly attacked Rus- 
sia. “In Eastern Europe,” he told me in 
the presence of a witness, “Russia has been 
clearly imperialistic.” On the other hand, 
he expressed admiration for President Eisen- 
hower. The fact that Osegueda made these 
statements seems to indicate that some 
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Guatemalan leaders may be open to sug- 
gestions that do not involve going back on 
the revolution. 

Quiet action, rather than loud talk, may 
yet help Guatemala achieve the original 
purposes of her revolution and prevent com- 
munism from perverting them, 


There Is an Excess-Profits Tax on 
Individuals, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the country editorials are 
appearing in the large as well as the 
small newspapers in support of H. R. 1, a 
bill to reduce individual income taxes. 
All of these papers recognize the solemn 
pledge made by candidates that if 
elected they would reduce Federal in- 
come taxes. I deplore the fact that the 
trustful citizens of this country should 
be betrayed by those who have gained 
public office by such deception. 

I notice that the foreign-aid bill will 
be reduced by only $1.8 billions, and the 
military, with all of its extravagances 
and waste, will suffer no reduction com- 
parable to what the reduction in this 
branch of the Government should be. 

As typical of the editorials which are 
appearing in the press throughout the 
country, indicating that the people are 
awake to the violation of the pledges 
made to them, I am inserting in the 
Recorp, under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, an editorial from the States- 
man, published in Atlanta, Ga., under 
date of April 23, 1953: 

THERE Is an Excess-Prorirs Tax on 
INDIVIDUALS, Too 

News reports from Washington indicate 
that the Congress may let the so-called 
excess-profits tax go out for corporations 
on the expiration date, June 30, but no 
relief for individual wage earners and work- 
ing people seems to be in sight. 

Let us remind the Congress that there is 
an excess-profits tax on individuals. 

The last round of tax increases during the 
Truman administration occasioned, it said, 
by the Korean war, reached the point of 
diminishing returns and has already had 
an adverse effect on the national economy, 

Since our State income tax here in Geor- 
gia allows the deduction of Federal pay- 
ments, these unwarranted increases on the 
Federal level have cost the State treasury sev- 
eral_millions in revenue. It has been an- 
other case of complete usurpation of a State 
tax source by the Federal Government. 

It is unthinkable. that any national ad- 
ministration which cares anything about the 
interest of the people would reduce cor- 
porate taxes, no matter by what name they 
are called, yet at the same time, fail to 
reduce individual income taxes which were 
imposed at the same time and for the same 
reason. 

It was only last year that the Republican 
Party promised the people that it would cut 
the fat from the national budget and reduce 
taxes. 

The 1952 GOP platform called for reduc- 
tion of expenditures by the elimination of 
waste and extravagance so that the budget 


will be balanced and general tax reduction 
will be made. 

All the Republican candidates gave lip 
service to this platform and ran on it, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower. 

A bill to fulfill that pledge has been intro- 
duced in the Congress by Representative 
DANIEL A. REED, of New York State, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
It calls for an income-tax reduction of 11 
percent maximum on smaller incomes, taper- 
ing off to 1 percent on higher brackets, to 
be effective July 1, 1953. 

If the Reed bill is adopted it will mean a 
51% percent decrease tapering to a one-half 
of 1 percent decrease for individual taxpay- 
ers for the calendar year 1953. 

In an address to the House of Representa- 
tives on January 3, this year, Mr. REED sup- 
ported the plan that the excess-profits tax 
(on corporations) should be permitted to 
expire on June 30, the cutoff date. Then he 
continued: 

“While I favor permitting this law to die 
a natural death, I maintain that our indi- 
vidual taxpayers are entitled to simultaneous 
relief. For every individual who has an 
interest in a productive enterprise which is 
being throttled by the 82-percent (excess 
profits) tax, for every inequity and for every 
arbitrary and discriminatory provision of this 
law, there are thousands of small taxpayers 
who are equally entitled to tax relief and 
who, believing that they will receive fair and 
equal treatment, have placed their trust in 
the Republican Party.” 

There is a petition now before the Houss 
in an effort to force the Reed bill, which is 
now bottled up in committee, to a vote. 

We hope that the Members of the Georgia 
delegation in the Congress will let the excess- 
profits tax expire and will also back the move- 
ment to dislodge the Reed bill so that indi- 
vidual Federal income taxpayers can have 
some relief. 

We repeat, there is an excess-profits tax on 
individuals, too. 


UNICEF Needs Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of May 3, 
1953, entitled “UNICEF Needs Con- 
gress,” emphasizing the need for our 
continued support of the U. N.’s Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund: 

UNICEF NEEDS CONGRESS 


For the past 6 years 1 United Nations 
group which is in the business of saving 
children’s lives has been writing an exciting 
and inspiring adventure in international 
cooperation. The U. N.’s International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund, known as UNICEF, 
is currently providing assistance to 69 coun- 
tries and territories (40 of them in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East), and over the 
past 6 years has aided some 60 million young- 
sters with its supplementary feeding, cloth- 
ing, and emergency relief programs, its ma- 
ternal aid and welfare services, its stimu- 
lation and recipient Governments to change 
and strengthen nutrition and health sery- 
ices to their needy children, As a British 
representative to the U. N. puts it: “The 
main point is that UNICEF works, and it 
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works well. In many countries it has come 
to be known as the U. N. in action.” 

Yet on a par, ironically, with its stubborn 
determination to aid the needy youngsters 
has been UNICEF's annual struggle to make 
ends meet on lamentably small budgets. 
There are some 38 contributing countries 
(the U. S. S. R. has never been one of 
them), but the agency's greatest moral 
bulwark and financial mainstay has always 
been the United States. Now the future 
of the fund—once again down to its last 
$2,000—will be debated in the Social Com- 
mission, which opens its meetings tomorrow. 

Of the greatest immediate concern is this 
Government's pledge of a new contribution. 
Weeks and months have gone by and the 
pledge remains unredeemed. The last ad- 
ministration pledged the $9,800,000 in 1952, 
and it is known that this administration 
will support the appropriation and is now 
seeking congressional means to have it ap- 
proved without more delays. Actually it 
is up to the House of Representatives to 
show some steam, for the Senate’s record 
over the past years has been one of con- 
sistent support of UNICEF. There is no 
excuse for this seeming lack of leadership, 
not while disease, hunger, and death con- 
tinue to take their toll. 


The Korean Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 13, I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 74, calling for the formation of a 
select committee to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
atrocities committed in Korea. 

During the past 10 days, the American 
public has had forcibly brought to its 
attention the conduct of the Commu- 
nists in their inhumane treatment of 
our prisoners of war. 

The accounts of atrocities that have 
been revealed through the newspapers 
consisted of atrocities to the human 
body and also atrocities on the human 
mind, through the technique of “brain 
washing” or “brain breaking.” 

The following editorial from the New 
York Daily Mirror of May 5 emphat- 
ically points out the fact that the Amer- 
ican people must be told the truth on 
these questions and the time has al- 
ready long past when these facts should 
have been revealed to them. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

It is still necessary to ask the question 
that is on everybody’s mind. Why were 
6,670 Koreans and Chinese handed over to 
the Russians for 684 so-called United Na- 
tions troops, of whom not more than 149 
are Americans? 

The ratio is hard to understand. Adm. 
John C. Daniel, who has handled the ex- 
change, said that the number of our soldiers 
returned was “incredibly small.” 

Freeman magazine reminds us of this: 

“Can it be possible that no one in the 
Pentagon, and no one in the United Nations, 
and no one in the United States Government 
remembers in this connection the news 
broken to us on November 14, 1951, by Col. 
James M. Hanley, Judge Advocate General of 
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the Eighth Army, that 3,600 United States 
prisoners of war were slaughtered by the 
North Koreans, and another 2,513 by the 
Chinese Communists? 

A record of killing and barbarism unique 
even in the Communist world,’ was Colonel 
Hanley’s phrase for it. 

“The State Department declined comment, 
but the Defense Department, stating that 
Hanley’s report was released without the 
knowledge of General Ridgway, said that 
they had cabled the general for clarifica- 
tion. On the following day General Ridgway 
clarified as follows: ‘Of the 10,386 persons 
still carried as missing in action there is 
considerable evidence to justify a presump- 
tion of death by atrocity of a large number 
which may approximate 6,000.’ ” 

Was Colonel Hanley wrong? Was Gen- 
eral Ridgway wrong? Has there been a 
pogrom in Manchuria, Mongolia, or Siberia? 
At the end of World War I there was a mas- 
sacre of Japanese at Nikolaievsk. Nobody 
ever explained how that massacre occurred. 
The Japanese were invaders who had no busi- 
ness in Russia—except that they recognized 
the Russian menace as early as 1918. 

Perhaps some congressional committee will 
have Colonel Hanley testify in open session— 
we repeat, in open session—as to what he 
discovered of the massacre of our sons. The 
American people are entitled to know the 
truth. It is their sons who are being ex- 
pended. 

It has never been American doctrine that 
any American life could be readily expend- 
able. The American people have accepted 
the huge burden of the cost of war on the 
assumption that, as horrible as war must be, 
our authorities do everything humanly pos- 
sible to save life, to care for the wounded 
and sick, to safeguard the health and morals 
of those who survive. 

The United States has cared mercifully for 
any prisoners of war who came into their 
possession. We have given them better 
treatment than they meted out to our men. 
We have lived up to the Geneva Convention 
in spirit as well as the contracted bond. 

The United States accepts the interna- 
tional Red Cross as an inspection agency. 
Our enemies have rejected this impartial, 
charitable body. ‘ 3 

Any belief that the American people 
shoud not express their indignation over 
the treatment of Americans by Russians, 
Chinese, and Koreans, is untenable. 

We are indignant. 

For too many years, weak and frightened 
men in Washington influenced American 
public opinion to treat everything involv- 
ing Russia with kid gloves. That time is 
long passed. These savages need to be ex- 
posed to our people for what they are— 
murderers of the most helpless people on 
earth—prisoners of war. 

Again and again, this newspaper has de- 
manded that the truth be told to the Amer- 
ican people on all questions that concern 
them. 

We want the truth—and we shall have it. 


Robert F. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram of May 6, 1953, with reference 


to the late distinguished and beloved 
Senator from New York, Robert F, 
Wagner: 

Next to Roosevelt, no name in that his- 
toric era was more symbolic of the New Deal 
than Robert F, Wagner. 

The former Senator from New York, who 
died Monday, was the sponsor, and in many 
cases the originator, of the far-sweeping 
legislation which was the core of New Deal 
philosophy. 

Many of the social measures with which 
his name is identified were more than 
merely the products of the opportunities 
which came his way because of the New 
Deal's political successes. He had been a 
champion of this philosophy from the outset 
of his 44-year span in public office. 

Senator Wagner, of course, was mostly 
known for the labor law which bore his name, 
a law which was intended to establish a 
balance in industrial relations. For his 
sponsorship of this measure, he won the 
acclaim of labor unionists and, as a result, 
became their spokesman. 

It was this circumstance which doubtless 
led him to miss his opportunity for states- 
manship when it shortly became apparent 
that the Wagner Act had overshot its mark— 
that it had created a new kind of imbalance. 
Although he consistently had said the law 
could be bettered by experience, he stub- 
bornly refused to abide amendment when 
experience proved it necessary. He clung, 
instead, to his adamant partisanship. 
Nevertheless, his career came to its flower 
in an era when the philosophy he bespoke 
could serve its greatest usefulness. In this 
respect, at least, the books long will record 
him as a leader in one of the great transi- 
tions of history. 


The Opening Doors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a speech 
delivered by Thomas E. Murray, Com- 
missioner, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, at the centennial anni- 
versary of Manhattan College, New 
York, April 25, 1953. 

The speech follows: 

THE OPENING Doors 

The centenary of Manhattan College is 
an event of great significance to education 
in our beloved country. Since its founding 
in 1853, Manhattan College has met suc- 
cessfully the ever-increasing demands on 
Catholic educational institutions. The 
Christian Brothers have eagerly accepted 
and have faithfully discharged their re- 
sponsibilities to those placed under their 
care. They have carried on in the spirit of 
their holy founder—the great saint LaSalle— 
who keenly appreciated that Catholic edu- 
cators should satisfy the needs of secular 
as well as religious training. 

One of the present demands on Catholic 
colleges is for a deeper and a more compre- 
hensive teaching of the physical sciences. 
The dedication today of this splendid new 
science building is additional evidence that 
Manhattan is well aware of, and meeting 
the educational challenge of the day. 

I would like to talk to you this afternoon 
about a particular phase of today’s challenge 
to education. There exists today a crying 
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need, a need that Manhattan College, blend- 
ing its message of Catholic philosophy with 
its scientific facilities, can help to meet. I 
refer to the need. to know more of the facts 
of atomic life and their implications for the 
near future of the world. In asking for a 
serious appraisal of these particular facts, I 
am mindful of other areas in which indif- 
ference is also evident. Unconcern, for ex- 
ample, toward religion is one of these areas. 
Some wise observers see in this religious in- 
difference a greater threat to orthodoxy than 
lies in the more obvious dangers of atheism. 
By the same token, as we view the interna- 
tional scene we also find a similar lethargy 
about the colossal arms race in which this 
Nation is now engaged. 

A companion to these dangerous attitudes, 
is the tendency to assume the inevitability 
of war. The immoral aspects of the despair, 
inherent in such an assumption, are matched 
only by the folly of the noticeable uncon- 
cern about an atomic future which is darker 
than man has ever faced before. 

This indifference seems to be based on 
several false beliefs. One of these is the 
false belief that the subject of atomic 
weapons is so secret as to defy study by the 
general public. Another is the false belief 
that suggests that even if the facts were 
available, the subject is too profound for 
general understanding and finally there is 
the false belief that by diverting our atten- 
tion from this ugly subject we do away with 
its rerlity. It resembles the attitude of 
those who would do away with the reality 
of hell by refusing to think of it. 

I am ready to admit that the secrecy with 
which certain especially sensitive areas of 
atomic information have to be guarded has 
been a contributing factor to this apathy. 
But the weight of this secrecy factor is 
greatly exaggerated. 

Perhaps it has been a combination of 
causes that has resulted in a peculiar form 
of indifference that leads to the dangerous 
conclusion “leave it to the experts.” As a 
result, we now find American democracy 
fashioning domestic and foreign policy with 
faulty vision, blind or unaware of the great 
bearing that the atomic arms race ought to 
have on wise policy making. It seems clear 
to me, as one of the so-called experts, that 
the effects of this abandonment of the nor- 
mal functioning of public opinion—this re- 
fusal to face the facts of atomic life—can be 
disastrous. At best the world is in a state 
of peril. We dare not increase the peril by 
trying to ignore it. Life and death of hu- 
manity at large must not become depend- 
ent on the actions of a few—of a very small 
group of people. The frightening aspect of 
our present day existence must be clearly 
understood and recognized by the general 
public. Only if our eyes are wide open to 
danger can right action be taken. 

The decision of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to invite a small civil-defense group 
to an atomic test last month is evidence of 
the Government’s recognition of this need 
this need for the people to know more. 
Unfortunately this demonstration was con- 
nected with such a small-sized explosion 
that, as one wag recently remarked, it 
might seem to some that its purpose was 
to make sure that a nuclear explosion could 
be made small enough so as not to hurt any- 
one. I cannot emphasize enough that this 
particular test that you saw on your tele- 
vision last month was but a token of the de- 
structive power this country can now loose 
in a single nuclear explosion. Had you been 
with me last fall, out in the Pacific at our 
testing station at Eniwetok, you would have 
no doubt that man now has within the range 
of his grasp means to exterminate the hu- 
man race. 

As a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission I am well aware of the facts of 
atomic life; I am well aware of the facts 
of atomic weapons. I suppose I am one 
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of the so-called experts. And to me it is 
crystal clear that the free world must neither 
relax in its vigilance nor despair of its efforts 
for peace. This is not to suggest that our 
atomic arms efforts can or should be slack- 
ened one iota. On the contrary our stock- 
pile of atomic weapons must be improved 
and expanded at highest priority. The ever- 
increasing stockpiling of fissionable material 
behind the Iron Curtain leaves us no alter- 
native. We must be strong and become yet 
stronger. We must continue to push for- 
ward and try to stay ahead of the U. S. S. R. 
in the dreadful race for more nuclear weap- 
ons and for new methods and new ideas in 
nuclear-weapons development. 

As President Eisenhower said last week: 
“As long as there persists a threat to free- 
dom, the free nations must at any cost 
remain armed, strong, and ready for any risk 
of war.” 

However, as the possibility of total anni- 
hilation becomes clearer, our search and 
prayers for peace must ever increase in in- 
tensity. I am especially surprised to see that 
the unbelievers among the scientists—the 
popularly considered cold, ruthless men of 
science—sometimes seem to have more con- 
cern for the peace than those of us who 
believe that the peacemakers are blessed. 
The difference is not in their excess of good- 
will but in their sharper awareness of what 
nuclear explosions, in another war, could 
do to life on this planet. And so if one 
would hope to be blessed as a peacemaker 
in this year of our Lord 1953, it seems to 
me that he must have accurate knowledge 
of the facts of atomic life. He cannot re- 
treat into a comfortable ignorance in the 
face of the prospect of a man-made abom- 
ination of desolation. 

You may understand then why it is heart- 
ening for me to see this splendid science 
building, which has been dedicated today, 
for it gives evidence of a continuing and of 
an ever flowering of interest in things scien- 
tific in our Catholic colleges. From its lab- 
oratories will come a stream of technically 
educated and responsible men—scientific 
men—who will also be men of virtue; men 
who will not be afraid to think on the de- 
structive implications of modern scientific 
discoveries. I know of no more pressing 
obligation of citizenship. 

I am convinced that a broad base of in- 
formed and interested civilians is essential 
to survival in the atomic years ahead. The 
problems are of such cosmic significance that 
they cannot be safely “left to the experts.” 
The bald truth is that in this tragic atomic 
drama there are no experts. 

The task and the privilege of colleges like 
Manhattan is to make significant contribu- 
tions to the development of more and more 
good men as well as good scientists. It is 
not enough to be merely a technician. Un- 
less the technician, at least in some small 
way, is enamored of the idea of becoming a 
saint, he will fall short of attaining real suc- 
cess. He will only exemplify the definition 
of a learned educator, who characterized the 
mere technician as a “man who understands 
everything about his job except its ultimate 
purpose and its ultimate place in the order 
of the universe.” Manhattan College needs 
no warning of the dangers of encouraging 
and developing such futile technicians. 

But I would point out another function of 
scientific training that is all too often over- 
looked. I mean the function and the re- 
sponsibility which should weigh heavily on 
all colleges of cultivating that rare spirit, 
the scientific man of genius, so well exem- 
plified by your own beloved Brother Pota- 
mian. Brother Potamian typified the har- 
monious blending of science and religion. 
As an educator he was ever on the lookout— 
ever alert—séarching, sifting and screening 
for other potential men of genius. Brother 
Potamian, if he were alive today, would un- 


doubtedly agree that college science train- 
ing might well be compared, at least in one 
aspect, to the gaseous diffusion method used 
in our mammoth atomic energy plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. With the aid of tremend- 
ous amounts of electric energy, this plant 
processes uranium gas. It separates a rela- 
tively few atoms of one kind of uranium— 
one isotope of uranium—from the other iso- 
topes. To be precise only one atom in every 
140 of the original uranium constitutes the 
rare fissionable material that is used in mak- 
ing atomic bombs. It seems to me impera- 
tive that a similar separative process should 
be an emphasized function of college scien- 
tific training. It involves staggering expend- 
iture of teaching energy; it involves a care- 
ful process of selection, The outcome may 
be small if we regard only numbers. But if 
we look at the potential power of the trained 
scientist, and particularly of the man of 
genius, its outcome will justify the effort a 
thousandfold. 

We can no longer afford the enormous 
waste that arises when a potential scientific 
giant is lost in the crowd. Those very few 
intellects, capable of doing pioneering work 
on the frontiers of science, must be identi- 
fied, encouraged, and nurtured. They must 
be equipped morally and intellectually so 
that they may go on to more advanced 
studies and fruitful work. Would that the 
ratio of genius to average mind was as high 
as 1 in 140. If such special and painstaking 
efforts are not taken, our Catholic educa- 
tional process will fail not only the rela- 
tively few gifted minds entrusted to it, but 
the larger, less gifted but equally precious 
body of our students. In this atomic age it 
is essential to gain and retain significant 
Catholic participation in intellectual leader- 
ship in the experimental sciences. We need 
new Potamians, new Mendels, new Pascals, 
new Pupins and Marconis as Catholic gifts 
to this century. 

In my work on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission I am painfully conscious that the 
technical contribution which Catholics have 
made and are making to the most important 
scientific venture in world history—to nu- 
clear research—is not what it should be. It 
does not compare with their contributions 
to the field of philosophy and the liberal 
arts. Why should Catholic representation 
today be so sparse in the ranks of our top 
scientists? The Catholic Church had a 
grand tradition of science and scientists. 
Can the church of the 20th century, the 
atomic century, afford to abandon or neglect 
that tradition? Granted that the education 
of a physicist is a costly process. Yet we 
have gifts to Catholic colleges of gymnasia 
and dormitories. In this atomic age more 
gifts are needed for cyclotrons, and acceler- 
ators and laboratories. For this reason the 
magnificent contribution from the Charles 
Hayden Foundation toward the cost of Man- 


*hattan’s new science building is most grati- 


fying. I am sure you would wish to join 
with me in thanking Mr. J. Willard Hayden, 
who is here with us today, and who, with his 
associates, has shown not only wise judg- 
ment in assisting scientific education but 
has given a striking example of vision in rec- 
ognizing the great reseryoir that exists in 
the smaller colleges of our great country. 
May their acttion be an example to others 
planning to benefit Catholic education. 
Certainly, it cannot be said that Catholic 
philosophy, or our faith, are incompatible 
with the truly scientific genius. Our faith 
is based upon a recognition of the unity of 
truth. It tells men that man’s supernatural 
destiny is the beatific vision, the contempla- 
tion of truth itself. Nor can it be that Cath- 
olic educators fear the unsettling effects of 
those speculative and practical methods and 
techniques which are so characteristic of 
pioneer scientific thinking. Far from being 
unsettling, such thinking should bring us 
nearer to Him who called Himself the Truth. 
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And His vicar, Pope Pius XII, emphasized this 

in his address to the Pontifical Academy of 

Sciences in November 1951, when he said in 
rt: ‘ 

“According to the measure of its prog- 
ress * * * true science discovers God in an 
ever increasing degree * * * as though God . 
were waiting behind every door opened by 
science,” ’ 

There you have it—“God waiting behind 
every door opened by science.” At stake is no 
mere crown of intellectual leadership. To 
my mind, the time is ripening for a remar- 
riage of religion and science with startling 
possibilities for a religious breakthrough into 
the secular mind of the day. We must find 
and develop the Catholic brains to compre- 
hend and participate in the startling dis- 
coveries which are now being made on the 
physical front—discoveries which are shaking 
the philosophic foundations of materialism. 

There seems to be'a new and an extremely 
encouraging disposition on the part of some 
leading non-Catholic scientists to recognize 
that the concept of divine creation should 
no longer be dogmatically excluded from ra- 
tional speculation about the origin of the 
universe. Perhaps within our reach lie 
physical evidences of the existence of a 
creator—physical evidences of now un- 
dreamed of persuasiveness. What a far cry 
this attitude is from the 19th century antici- 
pation that science would ultimately prove 
the mechanistic hypothesis on which religi- 
ous skeptics preferred to base their cos- 
mology: And what a challenge this offers to 
our Catholic men of science, trained in their 
philosophy and their faith who can do their 
part in opening new doors of scientific dis- 
covery. It should be our hope that these 
Catholic men of science will also be men 
capable of encouraging and fashioning a 
reconciliation of scientific and religious 
thinking which could be the greatest contri- 
bution of the century to the advance of 
Christ's Kingdom on earth. 

Of course, nothing will come of this hope 
in our century if we fail in our efforts to 
avoid war, As I see it, we have three main 
approaches to what now should be man's 
greatest worldly concern—to keep the peace. 

One of these approaches is prayer. With- 
out prayer it should seem obvious that we 
have no chance of doing that which for so 
many thousands of years man has failed to 
do—that is to keep the peace. 

Another approach is power. Our atomic 
weapons constitute the power which has 
finally given pause to the expansionist force 
of Soviet communism. Our atomic strength 
is the one shield behind which the free 
world has gained time—time to recover the 
strength needed to preserve it from falling 
easy prey to Red subversion and Red force. 
The Bible reminds us that “When a strong 
man armed keepeth his court, those things 
are in peace which he possesseth.” This 
seems but common sense in this most dan- 
gerous of centuries. 

Finally there is prudence. We all recog- 
nize the fact that war may be forced upon 
us. But war between atomic bomb pos- 
sessing nations is much too dangerous a pol- 
icy to be entered into without a complete 
and thorough appreciation of its ultimate 
consequences. Greater considerations than 
have prevailed in the past must be explored 
before hope of peaceful solutions are aban- 
doned. If ever the free world decides for 
war, may the American people have a much 
clearer understanding than they now have 
of the implications and dangers of atomic 
warfare. 

This prudence does not thrive in a climate 
of ignorance. It needs continuous light on 
that subject which it must police—the risk 
of war. It is a fear that we lack such pru- 
dence, which more than any other factor 
concerns our allies in the free world. We 
can gain such prudence only through knowl- 
edge of the facts of atomic life—through 
opening the doors of our minds. 
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Just as a fear of hell has to suffice where 
love of God is not strong enough to gain 
us salvation; so, facing up to this most ugly 
subject short of hell may well be a neces- 
sary step to obtaining prudence in the face 
of chacs. 

For all we know it may be the incom- 
prehensible and the inscrutable will of God 
to make the 20th century closing time for 
the human race. But just as we have a 
personal obligation to use the normal means 
to stay alive as long as possible, so the 
Nation and the human race have an ines- 
capable and compelling obligation to the 
Almighty and Infinite God to avoid an end- 
ing of this civilization until God’s good time. 
How can we ignore this threat? How can we 
leave it to the experts? 

We Americans must then arm ourselves 
with knowiedge to match our power, knowl- 
edge of the destructive forces we are storing 
up. We must also develop a new awareness 
of the atomic forces our enemy is storing up 
in his stockpiles. Atomic power without 
knowledge in the people points only toward 
a ghastly dead end, once and for all proving 
the words of Socrates “one only evil, namely, 
ignorance.” 

There is nothing incompatible in thus 
arming ourselves with knowledge as well as 
power to guide us through a painful future. 
At the same time we must humbly but per- 
sistently beg God to intervene in a cosmic 
situation that seems to defy man’s control. 
This is but prayer, power, and prudence work- 
ing together. This is but proper searching 
for light for the life of time, light for the 
life of eternity. 


The Late Robert F. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Senator Robert F. Wagner retired from 
the United States Senate after 23 years 
of distinguished service to the Nation in 
1949, in the same year that I came to 
Congress. It was my good fortune to 
know Bob Wagner, as he was so affec- 
tionately known to the great masses of 
New York, and to follow his career as an 
eminent legislator and a faithful servant 
of the American people. 

In the great New Deal era of reform 
and recovery from the depths of eco- 
nomic depression, the name of Bob Wag- 
ner probably ranks next in importance 
to that of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the very 
symbol and inspiration of that entire pe- 
riod. A champion of the New Deal phi- 
losophy at its best, Bob Wagner’s name 
Was associated with many of the social- 
reform measures of that era and for 
these he will long be remembered by the 
people of this country. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his bereaved family. May they be 
consoled by the thought that he leaves 
behind a distinguished and honorable 
name which will be so recorded in the 
annals of American history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am placing in the 
Recorp the text of an article and a brief 
editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of May 


5, 1953, on the late Senator Robert F. 
Wagner. They are as follows: 


WAGNER RITES THURSDAY; SENATOR FOR 23 
. YEARS 


A requiem mass will be offered at 10 a. m. 
Thursday in St. Ignatius Loyola Roman 
Catholic Church, Park Avenue and 84th 
Street, Manhattan, for former United States 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, 75. Burial will be 
in Calvary Cemetery. 

After many years’ cardiac illness—an ail- 
ment that forced him to retire from the Sen- 
ate in 1949 after 23 years of service—Sena- 
tor Wagner died at 5:45 p. m. yesterday at 
the home of his son, Borough President 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 520 East 86th Street, 
Manhattan. 

With him were his son, his daughter-in- 
law, his physician, Dr. William S. Norton, and 
the Reverend Vincent A. Downey, chaplain, 
of Misericordia Hospital, who had adminis- 
tered the last rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Although he had been bedridden, 
much of the past 6 years, he had seemed 
rather well early yesterday and had eaten a 
hearty lunch, “Heart fatigue” was given as 
the cause of death. 


BORN IN GERMANY 


Robert Ferdinand Wagner was born at 
Nastaten, Hesse-Nassau, Germany, on June 
8, 1877. His parents brought him to this 
country when he was 8. 

After working his way through high school, 
City College and the New York Law School, 
the future Senator began practicing law in 
1900 and soon got into Democratic politics. 

His first public office was a term in the 
Assembly in 1905. From 1909 to 1918 he was 
a State Senator. From 1919 to 1926 he was 
a State Supreme Court Justice. In 1927, after 
rising high in the councils of his party and 
in the friendship of the late Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, he was elected to the Senate. 

The Wagner Act, which the Senator 
authored in 1935, wrote into the law the 
rights of workers to join labor organiza- 
tions of their choosing and required em- 
ployers to bargain with unions that repre- 
sented a majority of their workers. It was 
replaced by the Taft-Hartley Act which he 
bitterly contested. 


SPONSORED SOCIAL BILLS 


He introduced the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the Social Security Act and the 
United States Housing Act among many 
other measures of social legislation. 

In 1908, Senator Wagner married Margaret 
McTeague who died in 1918. She was a 
Roman Catholic and their only child was 
baptized in that faith. In 1946, Senator 
Wagner, born of a Lutheran family, himself 
became a Roman Catholic. 

In addition to Borough President Wagner, 
two sisters survive, Mrs. Clara Jenkins and 
Mrs. Frieda Dittrich. 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Robert F. Wagner, who retired in 1949 as 
Democratic Senator from New York State 
after 23 years of service, had a distinguished 
career. Few men could match his support 
of the New Deal which was inaugurated by 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt when the 
Nation was in the throes of a major depres- 
sion. His death removes a champion of the 
common man and one who inspired out- 
standing legislation both locally and nation- 
ally which was designed to encourage human 
progress. 

The first National Labor Relations Act, the 
first social-security measure, housing legis- 
lation and health insurance measures were 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Wagner. 
While his National Industrial Recovery Act 
was something less than an adequate answer 
to the Nation's needs labor won its first guar- 
antee of the right to collective bargaining. 
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Senator Wagner served the State and the 
Nation well, and his untiring efforts on be- 
half of all groups of people will long be 
remembered. 


The Time To Cut Taxes Is Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
50 million people heartily agree that the 
time to cut taxes is now. Just why the 
Congress is dragging its feet on this 
proposition only those who have failed 
to remember the promises they made 
to the people in the last election can 
al. swer this question. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks an editorial 
entitled “The Time To Cut Taxes Is 
Now,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald under date of May 6, 
1953: 

THE Time To Cut Taxes Is Now 


A poll of delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the chamber of commerce of the 
United States, taken by chamber officials, 
showed overwhelming opposition to a post- 
ponement of cuts in Federal taxes. The 
vote was 3 to 1. The areas most frequently 
suggested for getting expenditures down 
were hydroelectric development, housing sub- 
sidies, farm price-support subsidies, and for- 
eign economic aid. 

The businessmen comprising the Chamber 
of Commerce evidently view the economic 
outlook much as did R. A. Butler, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, when he brought 
in what has been universally called an in- 
centive budget. Foreseeing some easing off 
of business as a result of the reduced pres- 
sure for rearmament, Butler told the British 
Parliament that the circumstances called for 
lower taxes to provide incentives for greater 
effort and to encourage private saving. He 
said further that all reliefs are carefully 
designed for the prime purpose of giving the 
incentive for greater production. 

We can agree with the several spokesmen 
for the administration that the sequal to 
peace in Korea and a cutback in military 
spending need not be a business recession. 
But as the delegates to the chamber of com- 
merce undoubtedly had in mind, it is too 


much of a gamble to assume that under the 


present level of taxation enough new peace- 
time jobs can be created to replace the re- 
duced number of arms jobs. The crying need 
of the country is to stimulate enterprise and 
capital investment by lower taxes. Let’s not 
wait until it is too late. 


The Story of Crossnore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, almost a half century ago two 
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young physicians were married in Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C. Immediately after the 
ceremony they mounted their horses 
and rode west toward a great and glori- 
ous adventure. 

The two were Eustace H. Sloop and 
his wife, Mary Martin Sloop. They set- 
tled in the beautiful Linville River Valley 
of North Carolina, close by towering 
Grandfather Mountain. For 3 years, 
from 1908 to 1911, they lived and prac- 
ticed medicine at Plumtree and then 
moved a few miles across the hills to 
Crossnore, a little mountain village 
whose name has been made famous of 
the achievements of these two modest 
doctors and those who labored with them 
for more than two decades. 

The Sloops found in the mountains 
of western North Carolina a great peo- 
ple descended from the best stock of 
the British Isles but lacking in all ex- 
cept the bare necessities of primitive 
living. Health conditions were poor; 
schools were “ew and the training they 
provided was inadequate; little money 
was in circulation and there were few 
ways of earning it; roads—little more 
than trails—ran along the beds of moun- 
tain streams and climbed and twisted 
among the rocks and through the dense 
mountain undergrowth. There were no 
hospitals, few physicians, no trained 
nurses, little spiritual care, and wide- 
spread illiteracy. Where there should 
have been much hope, there was often 
sheer hopelessness, even despair. 

But those conditions, thanks be to a 
kind providence, have changed. And the 
instrumentalities through which many 
of the changes have been accomplished 
are the Drs. Sloop and their associates 
at Crossnore. 

Let me recite very briefly what has 
transpired in the years the Sloops have 
been giving their lives to their beloved 
mountain neighbors. It is a story to 
hearten America at a time when America 
needs to be heartened. In these days 
when some people are becoming dis- 
couraged and are saying that our Nation 
is soft, or declaring that the days of 
individualism and personal initiative are 
past, when it is asserted that we in 
America are becoming cynical, selfish, 
and unwilling to devote our resources 
and our lives to our fellows, the story of 
Crossnore demonstrates that the Ameri- 
can Way is still great and strong in the 
hearts and achieving hands of her 
citizens. 

Soon after settling in the mountains 
Mrs. Sloop began to assert her interest 
in the development of schools. In those 
days mountain schools were one-room 
cabins in which one teacher tried to teach 
all the children of the community re- 
gardless of age, grade, or natural ability. 
They ran usually for only 2 or 3 months 
a year and the children left school at 
12 or 13 years of age, often to get married. 

By every means she could summon 
Mrs. Sloop worked to improve the 
schools. There was little money avail- 
able for public schools and the people 
were virtually without means. But the 
fine people of the mountains, under her 
enthusiastic leadership, worked and 
struggled and built. In time buildings 
arose at Crossnore, many of them con- 


structed by community labor and from 
the proceeds of the sale of old clothing 
contributed by the friends of Crossnore 
from down the mountain. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution helped, 
churches sent castoff clothing, and 
occasionally money contributions, All 
the while Mrs. Sloop and her devoted 
associates were working and fighting 
ignorance and superstition and vice. 
They prayed and had faith that their 
prayers somehow would be answered. 

Mrs. Sloop. went down to the North 
Carolina General Assembly and fought 
for good roads and schools and better 
health measures and facilities. She rode 
horseback and walked, in good seasons 
and bad, along the trails and up the 
coves and hollows to preach the gospel 
of better homes and a more wholesome 
life. She worked tirelessly for the 
building of new churches and the em- 
ployment of pastors, ably assisted by her 
devoted husband whose ministrations to 
the ill and injured have earned for him 
a warm place with her in the hearts of 
countless mountain people. 

Now Crossnore is known throughout 
America. There thousands of mountain 
children have been cared for and taught, 
not only book learning but a new and 
better way of life. There they learned 
the principles of Americanism. There 
they have been free from all taints that 
would turn them away from patriotism. 

Out of the work and the courage and 
the prayers of this brave and conse- 
crated woman has arisen a great educa- 
tional plant at Crossnore, an institution 
that now boasts 25 buildings and serves 
many hundreds of mountain children 
each year. But more importantly, out 
of her labors have gone thousands of 
fine mountain children to lives of honor 
and achievement and great usefulness. 
One young woman educated at Crossnore 
served on General Eisenhower's staff in 
Paris. 

In saluting Mrs. Sloop on the recent 
celebration of her 80th birthday and on 
the publication of her book, which thrill- 
ingly and forcefully presents a life glor- 
iously spent for others, let me emphasize 
that her life should be an inspiration to 
all Americans and a challenge to hold 
fast with faith and courage and enthusi- 
asm to those qualities that she has so 
dramatically exemplified in her own life. 

In recognition of Mrs. Sloop’s great 
work in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina’s 10th District, where she brought 
so much hope into so many lives, the 
Golden Rule Foundation named her the 
American mother of the year for 1951. 

The story of the Sloops at Crossnore 
is told in a book recently published en- 
titled, “Miracle of the Hills,” which was 
written by LeGette Blythe, one of North 
Carolina’s most gifted authors and news- 
papermen, and published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York City. Iam not 
a book salesman and have no interest in 
this publication other than to express 
the hope that some philanthropist, or 
perhaps some representative of one of 
the great foundations, looking for a 
chance to invest money in the future of 
young Americans, will read it and be in- 
spired to help perpetuate a glorious ad- 
venture in service, 
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Mrs. Sloop has just celebrated her 80th 
birthday. One day she will not be at 
Crossnore to guide, to inspire, to dream 
and to raise money to continue her work. 
She said in her book: 

Iam just a little envious of the one who 
is going to have such a wonderful time 


helping so many marvelous things happen 
here after I am gone. PES $ 


It would be grand if Mrs. Sloop could 
live to see Crossnore permanently en- 
dowed so that she could close her restless 
eyes and rest her weary body with the 
knowledge that the labors of a lifetime 
will not have been in vain and that her 
dreams will come true. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, how long 


before patience wears thin and the atom 
bomb drops in Korea? 


Veterans’ Administrator Admits Teague 
Amendment Needless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
Members of the House the developments 
of a conference concerning the veterans’ 
program which was held in the office of 
the senior Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
FERGUSON, on Tuesday, April 28. 

Attending this conference were mem- 
bers of the Michigan delegation in the 
House of Representatives, the two 
United States Senators from Michigan, 
representatives of the various veterans’ 
organizations and the press. Represent- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration were 
Gen. Carl Gray, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and Adm. J. T. Boone, 
chief medical officer for the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss the veterans’ hospital situation in 
Michigan. During this discussion the 
question of the Teague amendment was 
raised and inquiry made as to what ef- 
fect it would have had on the veterans’ 
hospital program in Michigan. 

I believe it will interest the House to 
know that in response to a question put 
to General Gray by myself as to what 
would have happened had the Teague 
amendment been adopted, the Adminis- 
trator said that the amendment would 
have done nothing more than add an- 
other $10 million to the surplus already 
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being carried over by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1953. He said the amendment 
was unnecessary. 

During the conference General Gray 
indicated the Veterans’ Administration 
will have to its credit 6 or 8 million dol- 

lars of its appropriations unspent at the 
` end of the fiscal year June 30. Some 
authorities on appropriations in the 
House have estimated the carryover at 
approximately $13 million. But taking 
the figures of the Administrator as con- 
servative, then the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion would, if the Teague amendment 
had been adopted, carry over about $18 
million as unspent at the end of next 
month when we close the fiscal year. 

The Teague amendment for the ad- 
ditional $10 million was presented with- 
out his knowledge, the Administrator 
said, and that he did not support it. 
The Administrator reemphasized that 
the House bill as passed contained the 
amount sought and required by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to carry out its 
program. 5 

This should make it crystal clear to all 
veterans that the Teague amendment 
would not have altered one iota the 
veterans’ hospital program, that it would 
have accomplished nothing for veterans 
and therefore it was properly rejected. 

There is another point upon which I 
like to touch in this respect and that 
concerns the number of veterans with 
service-connected disabilities awaiting 
hospitalization. In this meeting to 
which I have referred, I asked Admiral 
Boone how many veterans with service- 
connected disabilities are awaiting hos- 
pitalization in Michigan. 

To this question the medical director 
for the Veterans’ Administration re- 
sponded that as of April 27 there were 
but 8 such cases in the entire United 
States. It should be pointed out, how- 
eyer, that this figure was disputed by 
representatives of veterans organiza- 
tions. 

I trust the information I have pre- 
sented today will be helpful to Members 
of the House in replying to some of the 
letters they are receiving on this subject 
of Veterans’ Administration appropria- 
tions. 


Secret Agreements With Foreign 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN REGAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
principal factors contributing to the 
anti-Truman administration feeling in 
Texas was the State Department’s 
secrecy in matters pertaining to foreign 
affairs and particularly the secret agree- 
ments with foreign nations, which were 
loudly criticized by the Republicans. 

The El Paso Times, a Democratic 
newspaper edited by W. J. Hooten, a life- 
long southern Democrat, supported the 


election of President Eisenhower 
throughout the presidential campaign 
last year; and I believe the views ex- 
pressed in an editorial published in that 
newspaper on last Tuesday, April 28, are 
worthy of most serious notice, and I 
therefore attach it hereto for the 
RECORD: 
TELL THE PEOPLE 


At times we wonder how far secrecy should 
be permitted to go. 

Either we are a free people with a govern- 
ment which should furnish us full informa- 
tion as to what is going on, or we are not. 

Here is a glaring example: 

Press dispatches from Paris reporting on 
the meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization said that when the ministers 
emerged they refused comment except for 
a comment by French Foreign Minister 
Bidault that “my government is quite 
satisfied.” 3 

He added that no decisions were made. 
American officials confirmed that. 

Previously, the United Press had reported 
unequivocably that Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles told the French Government 
that the “handout era” of American: aid is 
over. But he assured the French that the 
United States would give substantial help 
to plans aimed at ending the war in Indo- 
china. 

Thus, again, we have secret diplomacy. 

The American people are not deemed 
worthy to be told exactly what went on at 
the NATO meeting. The French Minister of 
War, and the American Secretary of State, 
clammed up when asked what went on at 
that meeting. 

Are we a free people or we are not a free 
people? - 

The Republicans were vociferous in their 
condemnation of any concessions former 
President Roosevelt or Truman made at 
conferences at Teheran or Yalta. 

Yet, the Republican Secretary of State has 
seen fit to sit in at NATO meetings in Paris 
and then refuse to tell the American people 
what transpired at those meetings. 

The Times thinks the American people, 
through their representatives in Congress, 
should demand a change. 

Tell us what is going on before we again 
find ourselves involved in commitments that 
we know nothing about. 


Ex-Iowa Senator Sees Way for Congress 
To Handle Balky Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a newspaper 
article by former United States Senator 
George A. Wilson, of Iowa. I commend 
the article to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, because it deals with 
the subject of invoking aid of the courts 
in obtaining testimony from witnesses 
who appear before congressional com- 
mittees. Senator Wilson is a man of 
vast experience in government, having 
served as district attorney, district 
judge, State senator, governor of the 
a of Iowa, and United States Sen- 
ator. 
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I urge the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to give serious consideration to 
H. R. 4979, which is a bill I introduced 
cn May 4, 1953, embodying the ideas of 
Senator Wilson. 

The article follows: 


(By George A. Wilson, former United States 
Senator) 

There is much discussion these days about 
the manner in which investigations before 
the committees of Congress are being con- 
ducted. Many suggestions are made, some 
of which might well be adopted, but there 
is one which, so far as I am advised, has 
not been suggested. That is one strength- 
ening the procedure in respect to the indis- 
criminate refusal by the witness to testify 
on the grounds of claimed incrimination. 

While the constitutional right to claim 
such privilege should not be abridged, it does 
seem that when a witness refuses to testify 
or answer a question on such grounds, there 
should be a speedy remedy provided whereby 
the investigating committee would not be 
hamstrung and thus be thwarted in ascer- 
taining the facts, and at the same time pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights of the wit- 
ness. If the matter under study by Congress 
is worthy of investigation, it should be fully 
explored without delay. On the other hand, 
if in such investigation the rights of the 
witness are being unduly infringed upon, 
he should have protection, 


INQUIRIES ARE STOPPED 


While the witness is guaranteed by the 
Constitution a right to refuse to answer, it 
was the intent of the framers of the Consti- 
tution that the right be real, not fanciful, 
and such privilege was not intended to be 
used as a subterfuge. So it would follow 
that it is not in the public interest to permit 
a witness to arbitrarily refuse to testify on 
what the witness alleges to be his constitu- 
tional rights. It would be equally unfair to 
permit the committees to say that the wit- 
ness was not within his constitutional rights, 
or to give to such committee the power to 
punish the witness for not testifying. 

Now, if a witness refuses to testify, by 
proper procedure, the matter may be sent 
to the Justice Department for presentation 
to the Federal grand jury. 

This is a long drawn out procedure, and as 
is shown from an examination of the records, 
much time lapses before the matter gets to 
a hearing before the court or judge thereof. 
If the witness is found guilty of contempt of 
the Congress, he is punished, and although 
the court has determined that the witness 
should have answered the question pro- 
pounded by the committee, the court is not 
in a position to compel the giving of testi- 
mony which is sought by the committee, 
Thus the investigation of the matters 
thought to be deserving of inquiry is stopped. 


WITNESS IN CONTROL 


In other words, it is in the hands of the 
witness, by refusing to answer on the grounds 
of incrimination, to prevent the investiga- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the in- 
formation sought may be vital to the Con- 
gress in the pursuit of its duties in the 
enactment of laws. 

I suggest that laws be enacted whereby a 
witness refuses to answer a question pro- 
pounded by a duly authorized committee on 
the grounds that it might tend to incrimi- 
nate him, and the committee desires to make 
further inquiry of the witness, the committee 
shall promptly certify the question or ques- 
tions and the witness’ refusal to answer to a 
judge of the United States court. Thereupon 
the judge shall order the witness to imme- 
diately appear at a time and place to show 
cause why he should not answer the ques- 
tion or questions so propounded. The pro- 
ceedings would be summary and the witness 
would have the right of counsel, the com- 
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mittee to be represented by its counsel or by 
the Attorney General, 

If upon such hearing, the court finds that 
the witness is within his rights in so re- 
fusing to testify, then an order shall issue 
to that effect, and be made a matter of rec- 
ord; but if the judge determines that the 
witness shold answer the questions, he shall 
enter an order directing the witness to ap- 
pear forthwith before the committee and 
answer such questions. If upon his return 
to the committee, the witness refuses to 
make full answers, the committee may then 
certify that fact to the judge and if the 
witness still refused to make answer as di- 
rected, the court shall make an order com- 
mitting the witness to jail until answer is 
made. 

ALREADY IN USE 

If such a procedure were to be adopted, 
{t would protect the constitutional rights of 
the witness, and would expedite the matter 
of investigation. 

A reading of the press reports covering 
matters under investigation may indicate 
that investigations go far afield, but surely 
they also demonstrate that the claiming of 
self-incrimination is being used as a subter- 
fuge and is worked overtime. 

If permitted to continue without prompt 
Judicial supervision, the abuse eventually 
will make it useless to attempt to ascertain 
facts through congressional investigations 
and have a tendency to subject witnesses to 
prolonged and unwarranted examinations. 

This suggestion may seem new and novel, 
but it is not. It is but following the pro- 
cedure as now obtains when witnesses ap- 
pear before the grand jury and refuse to 
answer questions on the grounds of incrimi- 
nation. 


Adolph Joseph Sabath 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 
On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. ADOLPH JOSEPH SaBATH, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of Chi- 
cago’s beloved citizens is Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein, of Temple KAM on the south 
side of the city. A brilliant thinker, a 
modern-day philosopher, with the soul 
of a poet and the courage to stand forth- 
rightly for his principles, Rabbi Wein- 
stein is truly a fighter for the right. On 
April 22, 1953, at a memorial meeting for 
our own beloved former dean of the 
House, the late Apotex J. Sapatu, Rabbi 
Weinstein stated his feelings about this 
great American. I am proud to present 
them: 

There was the quality of a rugged oak 
about ADOLPH SABATH. For 46 years he 
represented the people of Illinois in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Administrations 
changed—Republicans succeeded Democrats 
and Democrats succeeded Republicans. 
Good times followed on hard times and hard 
times, like the seven meager cows in Joseph's 
dream, ate the savings of the fat and prosper- 
ous years. But like the renascent spring, 
ADOLPH SABATH was returned to Congress 24 
consecutive times. He became an anchorage 
to windward, the steady compass in that tur- 
bulent legislative sea. But there was more 
than just a tough persistence in him, a 
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mere capacity to survive. He had vision and 
the forward look. His vision was the Ameri- 
can dream. He dreamed of a land gifted 
beyond all other lands in the graces of na- 
ture—a land whose incomparable resources 
were matched by incomparable men. 

The dream was crystal clear in his mind 
because it was sharply etched against a 
dark background—the background of this 
first 15 years in Bohemia. There, too, na- 
ture was gracious and the people innately 
good—but government was tyrannous. It 
froze human potentials in ancient molds; 
it sanctioned caste barriers; it strait- 
jacketed human liberties; it imposed the 
petrified value systems of the past on the 
protean yearnings of men and women and 
crippled the natural expression of human 
hopes. 

America he found to be different. It had 
taken him, a penniless immigrant, and had 
given him a good education. It had made 
him a lawyer, a police magistrate, a judge, 
and then a Congressman—him—a penniless, 
Jewish, immigrant lad. Who was this it“ 
this America? 

If you listed the names on the ballots that 
elected him election after election, you found 
names with strange music in them. There 
were names of black and green mountains— 
Schwartzberg and Greenberg; there were 
valleys, too—Rosenthals and Lillienthals; 
there were names of Polish towns and Polish 
rivers—Warshawskis and Krakowskis; there 
were Irish names—O'’Fallons and O’Shaugh- 
nesseys; there were Italian names that were 
like sweet music to the ear—Buonagurio and 
Gentilli; there were old Biblical names with 
the sound of the shofar and the jubilee 
trumpet—Moses, Levi, Ephraim, and Menas- 
seh. The district that chose him as their 
spokesman was a nation of nations, the ad- 
venturous and the exiled from every part of 
Europe and Asia. And these were becoming 
a one out of many, molding a virile demo- 
cratic brotherhood out of the unwanted sur- 
plusage of European populations. 

Let me make clear that ADOLPH SABATH 
was a man of vision, not a visionary. He 
was, on the contrary, a very realistic man. 
He mastered the technique of legislating. 
He knew the painstaking steps between a 
good idea and a good law. He did not shrink 
at the prospect of the infinite pains in legis- 
lative forging, hammering, heat treating, 
cooling, and refining that went on in those 
legislative “smithies” known as committees. 
He mastered the political know-how which 
is a peculiar fusion of art and science—the 
art of give and take—the science of workable 
compromise which is essential to get bills 
out of committee and passed on the floor. 
He was respected as a statesman, not as a 
politician, because both his colleagues and 
opponents recognized in him a man of prin- 
ciple, a man who had sublimated self-in- 
terest into love of country. His patriotism 
was not a refuge nor a hiding place. It was 
the larger context of his life. 

Someday we shall have a proper record of 
this remarkable career, the longest, most 
contributory record in the history of the 
American Congress. The major patterns of 
his long and active service will then be 
clearly seen in proper perspective and ought 
to be a veritable manual for young legis- 
lators. 

Even a cursory reading of the record re- 
veals that there were several touchstones 
in ADOLPH SaBATH’s political philosophy. He 
believed firmly in the checks and balances 
devised by our Founding Fathers and im- 
bedded in our Constitution. This division, 
this balanced allocation of powers between 
our executive, our judicial, and legislative 
branches, he considered a miraculous pro- 
tection of the democratic process. But there 
was another side to the shield, our Bill of 
Rights. The future of democracy depended 
on maintaining these two safeguards. The 
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first would prevent the assumption of undue 
power by one man or a limited group of men; 
the second would preserve the inalienable 
rights of man from any power or combina- 
tion of powers in the Government. 

Without labelling himself, Congressman 
Sahar became the watchdog of these rights. 
He became a tribune of the people. He de- 
veloped an uncanny faculty for detecting in 
the small and hidden passages of bills, threats 
to the people’s liberties. He saw in the fili- 
buster such a threat and was willing to fight 
against the abuse of privilege even on the 
part of his fellow Congressmen. 

He was much distressed in his later years 
to see so many critical attacks on our civil 
liberties. He bemoaned such discriminatory 
legislation as the McCarran-Walter Act. He 
felt that these acts, the loyalty oaths, the 
McCartTuy investigative witch hunts, were 
selling America short, beclouding and be- 
smirching the golden contours of the Amer- 
ican dream. 

He felt that such acts as the Broyles bills 
were erecting dams to the free flow of opin- 
ion, the circulatory blood-stream of the 
American way of life. 

In a long, long life of effective leadership at 
the legislative heart of our great Republic, 
he had seen how mistakes were rectified, 
extremes balanced, the protective tariff by 
the farm block, monopolies by Sherman Acts, 
buccaneering in business by fair trades 
practices, price rigging by various regulatory 
commissions. There was, he thought, a won- 
derful self-regulating, balancing propensity 
in democracy, a kind of natural gyro-stabi- 
lizer, provided only that the free play of 
ideas be allowed. Experiment depended on 
free and open criticism, and experiment was 
the health-giving vitamin of our cemoeracy. 

He believed that those people who set 
obstacles in the way of the free play of ideas 
were selling America short and humanity 
short, since America, he thought, was the 
last best hope of our world. 

Just as he was quick to see the dangers 
of fascism and nazism, so was he alert to 
the dangers of communism. He had the 
supreme faith that there were no weaknesses 
in democracy that a little more democracy 
could not cure. He simply would not accept 
the fallacy that you could assure the future 
of democracy by putting it in temporary 
bonds. The keeper of democracy, his ex- 
perience had taught him, became inevitably 
its jailer. 

He was rugged, earthy, tenacious as an old 
oak. He had seen many winters. The bitter 
winds of reaction had often stripped the 
shade-giving leaves. But his unyielding. 
faith gave him the power to see the slow 
gains—the painful forward thrust beyond 
each retreat. Over the years the cumulative 
gains became impressive enough to justify 
his faith in the workability of the American 
way of life. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we honor his 
memory by renewing our commitment to 
the principles of government which he em- 
bodied in his long life. It is, in a way, a 
paradox that this man who allowed nimself 
so little rest, who refused to take his sab- 
batical long after the age of retirement, 
should have borne the name Sabath. In our 
Hebrew tongue Shabbat not only means rest, 
it means also equilibrium, a vital balancing 
of opposite forces. So in our Bible we are 
told that when the Lord had balanced the 
earth with the waters, the day with the 
night, the animals with the provender, he 
declared the Shabbat—the seal of his handi- 
work, the day of recreation and refreshment 
of soul. 

ADOLPH SABATH labored all his life to set 
free redemptive forces in our civic life. 
If we remain loyal to these forces, we will 
help bring about that true Sabbath of the 
world when man may live in dignity and 
freedom. This will be his living memorial. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known American publication, Collier’s 
magazine, has published in its April 11 
issue an article by Bill Davidson giving 
his interpretation of mining laws. This 
article has greatly disturbed the Oregon 
miners who are sincerely interested in 
developing the mining and mineral re- 
sources of Oregon. 

Mining was largely responsible for set- 
tlement and development of the West, 
and many miners in the area I represent 
in Oregon wish to continue their mining 
activities and thus further contribute to 
the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the West and of the Nation. 
I have been advised by a number of 
Oregon miners that the Collier's maga- 
zine article makes a misleading and in- 
accurate presentation of actual condi- 
tions and shows meager information as 
to actual mining regulations and prac- 
tices, 

Members of the Eastern Oregon Min- 
ing and Mineral Association have sent 
me copy of a letter which was written 
to them by a noted mining attorney of 
Baker, Oreg., Mr. Harold Banta, of the 
highly respected firm of Halleck, Banta, 
Silven & Horton. This letter gives a fac- 
tual and fair analysis of the points of the 
mining law which have been referred to 
in the Collier’s magazine article, and I 
wish to extend my remarks to have it 
included in the Recorp in order that all 
Members of the Congress may have the 
benefit of this information. 

Mr. Banta's letter of April 9, and also 
his letter of April 13, are as follows: 

HALLOcK, BANTA, SILVEN & HORTON, 

Baker, Oreg., April 9, 1953. 
Mr. B. F. KULIS, 
Eastern Oregon Mining & Mineral 
Association, Baker, Oreg. 

DEAR MR. KuLIs: Pursuant to your request 
I have read the article by Bill Davidson in 
the April 11, 1953, issue of Collier's, entitled 
“How Collier’s Grabbed 20 Acres of Valuable 
Public Land for 81.25.“ 

The author of this article and the editors 
of Coller’s are, no doubt, well intentioned, 
but having obviously very meager informa- 
tion of mining law and practice, they appear 
to have fallen easy prey to the same old 
propaganda which certain bureaucrats in 
the Forest Service have been putting out for 
years. I will comment upon this more fully 
a little later on. This article is a perfect 
example of the truth of the old adage, “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” The 
second paragraph of the article states “Col- 
lier's paid $1.25 for the land.” This, it de- 
velops, was the sum paid for the recording 
fee. After reading the article, I state with 
perfect confidence that Collier's has wasted 
its money. Under the circumstances out- 
lined in the article, it gained absolutely no 
rights and acquired no privileges whatever 
by the recording. They would have done 
just as well to have delivered a blank piece 
of paper to the county clerk for the purpose 
and would have been much better advised 


had they delivered a copy of the cover of 
their own good publication with the pretty 
girl on it to the county clerk to be posted 
on his walls. 

Why do I say this? The first and primary 
requisite of any mining claim is the discov- 
ery of valuable minerals. Mr. Davidson con- 
cedes that he made none. Without such a 
discevery he has no claim. Since his claim 
is a placer, Mr. Davidson has used the wrong 
yardstick for testing the sufficiency of his 
discovery. -He states that it need only be 
“in sufficient quantity to warrant a prudent 
man in spending his time and money in the 
development thereof.” That is correct if 
he was talking about a lode. In a placer, 
however, a more rigid requirement is en- 
forced. He must be able to show that it 
actually contains minerals in paying quan- 
tities—that is, in an amount and of a value 
which can be worked at a profit. 

See, among other authorities, Morrison’s 
Mining Rights, 16th edition, page 259. Mr, 
Morrison, incidentally, is a Colorado author, 
and Royal K. Placer, 13 Interior Decisions, 
86 to 90. There are other more recent deci- 
sions, but I cannot put my finger on them 
at the moment on short notice. This ruling, 
quite rigidly abhered to by the Interior De- 
partment, automatically eliminates nine- 
tenths of the objections put forward by Mr. 
Davidson. If a placer claim actually con- 
tains minerals in paying quantities so that it 
can be profitably worked as a mine, we be- 
lieve that almost everyone except the most 
rabid bureaucrats would agree that it should 
be developed and worked as a mine, even 
though the presence of miners and their im- 
provements do, perhaps, cause some slight 
inconvenience to the bureaucrats who so far 
find themselves unable to control the miners’ 
activities. 

Another mandatory requirement which 
Mr. Davidson has completely overlooked, is 
marking the boundaries of his location. The 
Colorado law requires placing a substantial 
post at each angle of the claim. Independ- 
ent of State legislation, the Federal law re- 
quires in case of placers located on unsur- 
veyed land, and we see from the recitals of 
the notice that this is unsurveyed, that the 
boundaries should be marked so that the 
same can be readily traced. Under Colorado 
law the boundaries must be marked prior to 
the time the certificate of location is re- 
corded. Other requirements can be pointed 
out, but it is useless to elaborate further. 
If Mr. Davidson had given more time to a 
study of mining regulations, or had talked 
to a few experienced miners, rather than 
listening, as he evidently has, to Forest Serv- 
ice propaganda, he might have learned that 
locating a valid claim is by no means as 
simple or inexpensive as the article would 
imply. Of course, anyone with nothing bet- 
ter to do and if so inclined, can go around 
posting and recording notices all over the 
public domain, just as also, anyone if so 
inclined, can go around giving quitclaim 
deeds to Niagara Falls or the Empire State 
Building. Neither document, however, would 
be worth the paper it was written on. 

The author is also badly misinformed as 
to the extent of the rights of the holder of 
an unpatented mining claim to the pos- 
session of the surface and to keep others 
seeking to use the land for other purposes 
off the boundaries of his locations. The 
mineral locator is of course entitled to the 
full possession of the land for mining pur- 
poses but to suggest that he could, because 
he has located a mining claim on it, keep 
other persons from hunting or fishing there, 
or that his location would enable him to 
build a hotdog stand, service station, saloon 
or the like upon it without approval of 
appropriate Federal administrative officials, 
in just plain silly. A mineral claimant's 
rights, prior to the issuance of patent, are 
those which are necessary for purposes of 
mining only. (See Lindly on Mines, 3d ed. 
vol, 2, sec. 551, pp. 1219 and 1220.) 
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One of the most startling things in the 
whole article is the following appearing on 
page 14: 

“In the Coeur d'Alene National Forest in 
Idaho, Basil Rizzinelli put up a string of 
saloons on claims just outside legitimate 
mining camps on United States lands.” 

The statement is absolutely correct, but 
the author neglects to mention what hap- 
pened to Mr. Rizzinelli. If he would take 
time from his paperhanging to read the 
official report in the case of United States 
v. Rizzinelli (182 Fed. Rept. 675), he would 
learn what happened to Mr. Rizzinelli's sa- 
loons, and also gain much valuable informa- 
tion as to the limits which the law imposes 
upon a mineral locator prior to the issu- 
ance of patent. Of course after the claim is 
patented, the owner has unrestricted title 
to it and a right to deal with the ground as 
he pleases, just the same as other patented 
lands, but, and this is the important thing, 
it is the Department of the Interior itself 
which has to issue the patents and before 
any such patent is issued, the patent appli- 
cant must satisfy the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement that the claim has been located in 
good faith for mining, that it contains valu- 
able minerals in paying quantities and that 
all the other requirements haye been com- 
plied with. In other words, no man can 
get a patent to one acre of mineral land un- 
less the Government itself says that the 
claim is valid. 

Incidentally, the author's estimate of 
the cost of patenting is absurdly low. 
The only items he mentions are the $500 
worth of development work and the survey 
cost, plus the purchase price that must be 
paid to the Government. He totally ignores 
such things as the expense of abstract, which 
often runs to another $500, the expense of 
publishing notices, fees to be paid to the 
Land Office, further fees to the public survey 
office for proving the survey (this item 
alone was $500 upon a group application 
which I recently prosecuted), the expense of 
certified copies of location and amended lo- 
cation notices and the like, and attorneys 
fees for prosecuting the application. As a 
minimum, the cost of securing patent on a 
mining claim such as he is discussing under 
present-day conditions is about three times 
the amount he infers, or approximately 
$3,000. If the claim actually was question- 
able so that the proceeding developed into a 
contest with the Forest Service or some other 
Government bureau, the expense would 
naturally run much higher. 

One of the most startling things of all, 
to anyone really familiar with the practice, 
is the statement that in these patent and 
other proceedings, the Government is at a 
disadvantage, and “if the Government pro- 
tests a claim or a patent on the ground that 
the land contains insufficient minerals, the 
burden of proof rests on the Federal au- 
thorities.” This statement is absolutely not 
true in the sense it is used. As I have pre- 
viously pointed out, before any patent is is- 
sued, it is necessary to show that the ground 
is mineral in character and the primary 
requisite to any mining claim is the discov- 
ery of minerals. The burden is always on 
the claimant to establish these things. Of 
course after they have been established 
prima facie, the burden may then shift in a 
proper case to the Government. This is a 
matter of technical proof, the discusison of 
which has no point in a letter of this kind. 
To say, however, with the Government, in- 
cluding the Forest Service, with all the mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ money at its disposal and 
the vast army of employees which it has, is 
at a disadvantage in dealing with a private 
citizen, is unrealistic to say the least. The 
suggestion that a mining claimant may hold 
up highway development is equally unreal- 
istic. A mining claim may of course be val- 
uable property and if Uncle Sam or the State 
undertakes to run a highway across improved 
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mineral lands and in so doing, destroy sur- 
face improvements or mine workings, or ren- 
ders valuable minerals unaccessible, I know 
of no reason why the mining claimant should 
not be paid the fair and reasOnable value of 
them. The Government has full authority to 
take immediate possession of the land, leav- 
ing the assessment of damages to be made 
later, and in order to prove his right to dam- 
ages, the mineral claimant must again estab- 
lish that the ground is in fact valuable for 
minerals and that his claim is bona fide. 

Lastly, there is the complaint that mining 
claims are difficult to “police” and “control” 
and the Federal bureaucrats complain rather 
plaintively that the claims are filed in county 
courthouses rather than with the Federal 
Government. May we respectfully point out 
that all conveyances and other documents 
affecting real property are filed in county 
courthouses rather than with the Federal 
Government and if the Forest Service, with 
its army of employees, finds it difficult to 
examine the records in county courthouses 
right on the ground in the county where the 
claim is situated, I am wondering if it has 
occurred to them just how much more dif- 
ficult, expensive and burdensome it would be 
for the private individual examining the title 
to a mining claim to have to go back to 
Washington o~ to some Federal district of- 
fice, for the purpose. For instance, here in 
Oregon, there is only one office of the Bureau 
of Land Management, which contains land 
records, and that is located in Portland. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if every mining claimant 
had to file his location notices, proofs of 
labor, deeds and the like up in Portland, 
which is located clear across the State from 
any scene of mining activity. How much do 
you think it would cost to search a mining 
title or secure a mining abstract if this had 
to be done? 

The plain blunt fact is that for a period of 
years, the Forest Service has as a matter of 
policy done everything possible to discourage 
the location and holding of mining claims 
upon the public domain. They resent the 
presence of miners there because under ex- 
isting laws, they cannot control them. These 
bureaucrats, as a matter of policy, do not 
want public lands to get into private control. 
It is simply another example of the insatiable 
appetite for power which these bureaus dem- 
onstrate. On the other hand, it has always 
been until recently, at least, the policy to en- 
courage the widest possible development and 
exploration of our mineral resources. Min- 
ing was what settled and developed the West 

-in the first place. Right now, while gold 
mining is still almost entirely dead as the 
result of Government policy which keeps 
gold pegged at $35 an ounce, there is a tre- 
mendous upsurge in activity in strategic 
minerals, including uranium and other ra- 
dioactive substances. The Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration (commonly 
called DMEA) right now is pouring out a lot 
of money in an effort to encourage the dis- 
covery and development of these strategic 
minerals. Here is another perfect example 
of overlapping and conflicting Government 
activities. At the same time the Forest Serv- 
ice is doing everything it can to discourage 
mining and spending public money in the 
process, the DMEA is working in exactly the 
opposite direction doing as much as it can 
to encourage it, again at public expense. I 
must respectfully suggest that the Forest 
Service would do well to confine itself to the 
administration of those portions of our pub- 
lic lands that ire not mineral, of which there 
appears to be ample to occupy its legitimate 
efforts and leave to the miners, aided by the 
DMEA, the development of our mineral re- 
sources. 

Let me also make this observation. One 
of the most critical needs now is to expand 
the supply of uranium and other radio- 
active substances, including monazite and 


the like. The very survival of our nation 
may depend upon the location and speedy 
development of such deposits. Most of these 
are to be found on public domain and will 
be appropriated under the mining laws. 
Anything which tends to hamper or make 
more difficult the location of mining claims 
and the appropriation of these minerals, 
retards this development to just that ex- 
tent. Further, this development will, in 
large part of necessity »e done by private 
capital. That is the American way. But 
private capital will not invest in this or any 
other enterprise unless means are provided 
for protection of the investment through 
ownership of the lands being developed, and 
safeguards are established for their develop- 
ment, free from interference by unsympa- 
thetic Government bureaus. The suggestion 
that all minerals be included within the 
terms of the Leasing Act is really worst 
of all. Just how many responsible investors 
do you suppose would be found who would 
put their money in any mining venture if 
all he had for his protection was a lease 
which could be canceled at any time there 
was a change in administration or govern- 
mental policy, and his investment thereby 
swept away. By this I do not wish to be 
understood as claiming that there are no 
abuses of our mining laws, or that they are 
not in need of certain revisions. Certainly 
there are abuses. Every free institution is 
abused. To bring it right home, as far as 
Collier's is concerned, quite a number of 
magazines print sensational and frequently 
downright harmful material, but should 
we, because of this, have a nationwide cen- 
sorship administered by some Government 
bureau so that every article published in 
Collier's had to first be submitted to and 
approved by such a bureau? Certainly a lot 
of trash is printed. That is the price we 
pay for a free press. 

In like manner, admittedly there are some 
bogus mining claims. The estimate of 97 
percent as against only 3 percent legitimate 
is, in my opinion, just as unfair as if we 
said that 97 percent of the material included 
in our current publications is bunk or worse, 
but there are a certain number of locations 
which are not bona fide and are located for 
purposes other than legitimate mining, 
These can be largely eliminated first through 
a tightening up of the annual assessment 
work requirements. I am inclined to agree 
personally that the present $100 per claim 
per year is unrealistic under present day 
conditions. At the time this requirement 
was enacted in 1872, miners’ labor was worth 
two or three dollars a day, whereas it is now 
worth as a minimum, around twelve. Legis- 
lation, which I understand has been under 
study to increase this to $300 per claim, ap- 
pears realistic under present-day conditions. 
Oregon and some other States have no re- 
quirement for a minimum amount of loca- 
tion work to be done before a placer claim is 
recorded, as is necessary in the case of lodes. 
Legislation of that character might properly 
be enacted so as to eliminate the practice 
which is common, sometimes, to locate the 
ground by merely posting the notice and 
marking the boundaries, and holding it in 
the hope that something will develop prior 
to the time the first year’s annua! labor has 
to be performed, 2 

Other similar suggestions could be made 
and this type of legislation would tend to 
discourage bogus or paper locations without 
materially prejudicing the efforts of the bona 
fide miner. Certainly the admitted presence 
of a few chiselers in the mining industry does 
not warrant such a wholesale indictment as 
this Collier’s article. We might as well agi- 
tate to close al! butcher shops because a few 
of them have been selling horse meat. 

Yours sincerely, 
HALLOCK, BANTA, SILVEN & HORTON, 
By HAROLD BANTA, . 
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HALLOCK, BANTA, SILVEN & HORTON, 
Baker, Oreg., April 13, 1953. 
Mr. B. F. KULIS, 
Eastern Oregon Mining and Mineral 
Association, Baker, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Kurtis: In my letter of April 9 re- 
garding the Davidson article in Collier's, I 
mentioned near the end of my letter the 
fact that the requirement of $100 annual 
assessment work a year per claim was prob- 
ably not realistic under present-day condi- 
tions. This statement was true, but as men- 
tioned in our discussion here in the office at 
the time I delivered you the letter, it should 
be tied in with a further observation as re- 
gards the present-day price of gold before a 
really correct picture is presented. Thirty- 
five-dollar gold is no more realistic in view 
of other present-day inflated values than is 
$100 assessment work. The present price of 
$35 per ounce for gold was set in 1934. Since 
that time, the cost of other commodities has 
doubled or trebled, whereas gold has as a 
matter of governmental policy been kept 
down to the old figure. It is also true that 
the vast majority of mining claims in this 
area, at least, and I believe generally speak- 
ing, elsewhere, are based principally upon 
gold. We all know that few, if any, gold 
properties can be profitably operated under 
present-day conditions. Under such cir- 
cumstances, since the Government by its 
decree, keeping down the price of gold, pre- 
vents the miners from operating their prop- 
erties profitably, it would seem that as a 
matter of simple justice, the entire assess- 
ment work requirement should be suspended 
during this period while gold is kept at an 
unnaturally low figure as compared to other 
commodities, and it would certainly seem 
most unfair to treble the annual assessment 
work requirement while gold is still kept 
down to $35 per ounce. However, if gold 
prices were doubled or trebled, as it should 
be to bring it into balance with other costs, 
then it would certainly be fair and in order 
to also increase the annual labor require- 
ments. Both are equally out of balance at 
the present time. 

HALLocK, Banta, SVEN & HORTON, 

By HaroLD Banta. 


Deepening Gowanus Creek Channel Vital 
to Brooklyn and Whole Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the folowing editorial from 
the Brooklyn Eagle of May 3, 1953: 
DEEPENING GOWANUS CREEK CHANNEL VITAL 

TO BROOKLYN AND WHOLE PORT 

A barrier of mud less than a mile long, 4 
feet thick and 200 feet wide bars the im- 
provement of a substantial part of Brook- 
Iyn's multi-million-dollar waterfront. This 
murky curtain lies at the bottom of a water- 
way known as Gowanus Creek Channel, 
sometimes confused with Gowanus Canal 
into which it runs at Percival Street, just 
south of Hamilton Avenue. Gowanus Creek 
Channel is now 26 feet deep, the depth estab- 
lished in 1904 when it was first dredged. It 
should be 30 feet deep to accommodate the 
larger cargo-carrying vessels developed in 
half a century of shipping progress. 
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BILL PASSED LAST YEAR 


Last year both Houses of Congress passed 
and President Truman signed a bill author- 
izing the deepening of Gowanus Creek Chan- 
nel. It was left to the succeeding Congress 
through its Appropriations Committee to 
provide a relatively modest sum so that the 
work could actually begin. 

Less than $500,000 for a substantial im- 
provement on Brooklyn’s waterfront should 
not cause much concern even at a time when 
economy is and should be the watchword in 
Washington. Some things must be done, 
and this is one of them. 

Gowanus Creek Channel, even in its pres- 
ent archaic state, carries as much cargo as 
entire ports the size of Boston or Houston. 
The goods coming through it are vital to 
Brooklyn industry and commerce. During 
national emergency it is of tremendous mili- 
tary importance. Cromium ore, and other 
metals and chemicals necessary in the manu- 
facture of steel for national defense come in 
over Gowanus Creek Channel. It furnishes 
raw materials and takes away finished goods 
necessary to the entire metropolitan area, all 
of Long Island and to an area extending all 
the way to the Mississippi River. 

It does all this despite the fact it is only 
26 feet deep. Ships drawing more must 
wait until the tides add 4 feet to its depth 
and then scrape bottom in order to get to 
their piers. There have been groundings 
and long delays at anchor waiting for tides. 
Because daylight navigation is necessary 
only about 4 hours in the 24 are practicable. 
A condition such as this is not far removed 
from the primitive condition when cargo 
ships stayed downstream and were unloaded 
by lighters. They are not characteristic of 
the greatest, most modern port in the world. 

Recently the Bull Lines spent about $17 
million installing a modern waterfront ter- 
minal on the shore served by Gowanus Creek 
Channel. The great New York Port Authority 
Grain Terminal is dependent upon it. Nu- 
merous shipping and ship repair companies 
line both sides of it. Every conceivable type 
of cargo from fuel oil to cocoa beans and 
sugar and coffee come into it. The Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce estimates that at 
least $10 million in further improvements 
would soon be undertaken if there was rea- 
sonable assurance the channel would be 
deepened. 

The matter will come before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Monday, May 11. At that time 
various Brooklyn agencies interested in this 
matter are to be heard. But the disturbing 
fact is that there now is considerable doubt 
as to its chances of being passed. The rea- 
son for this is that the present administra- 
tion is for economy. 

Representative Jonn Taner, Republican, of 
New York, Appropriations Committee chair- 
man, has not ruled the proposal out. As a 
matter of fact, it has been given a promi- 
nent place on the agenda of the coming 
meeting. All eight members of the Brook- 
lyn congressional delegation are for it, re- 
gardless of party. The chamber of com- 
merce has for several years prepared and pre- 
sented facts and figures to legislators and 
committees explaining the neeed for it. 


SHOULD VOTE APPROPRIATION 


It is to be hoped that the Members of 
Congress serving on the Appropriations 
Committee can be made to understand that 
the small sum of money involved in this par- 
ticular improvement is vitally necessary to 
the world’s largest port and of particular 
importance to that part of the port which 
carries cargo, the value of which exceeds 
half of all that is carried by the rest, the 
Brooklyn waterfront. While Brooklyn's in- 
terests would be and should be served by this, 
it is of great importance to a much wider 
area and of vital necessity in every national 
emergency. 


Signing of Petitions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp to 
include therein an editorial from the 
Plain Speaker, of Hazleton, Pa., sum- 
marizing a report by the grand jury on 
alleged election frauds following the 
November 4 elections. The editorial 
speaks for itself: 


SIGNING OF PETITIONS 


Many of the people who signed petitions 
for reopening of ballot boxes for a recount 
of the vote for Congressman at the November 
election in Luzerne County evidently failed 
to look before they put down their names. 

The petitions, submitted on behalf of 
Daniel J, Flood, defeated Democratic candi- 
date, alleged irregularities, but when the 
boxes were checked no violations of law were 
found. 

The report of the grand jury just handed 
down says no evidence of fraud was discov- 
ered against election boards in 57 districts, 
nor was there any dereliction of duty on the 
part of the registration commission or elec- 
tion bureau in contradiction of allegations 
by the Democratic leadership. 

The finding of the grand jury again con- 
firms an old fact: Don't sign anything un- 
less you know exactly what it means to put 
your name to a piece of legal paper, whether 
it be a petition for recount of the vote or 
some other purpose on which you are not 
fully informed. 


A Connecticut Editor’s 58 Years of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an appropriate tribute 
to one of my friends and constituents, 
Allen W. Jones, who for 58 years has 
been the editor and reporter of the Clin- 
ton Recorder, a fine weekly newspaper 
in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in the White 
House at the present time, as President 
of our beloved country, one of the great- 
est men and leaders of the modern 
world, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. He 
is a product of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and I men- 
tion that in this connection merely be- 
cause I wish to recall to you the motto 
of the cadets at that historic institu- 
tion: “Honor, Duty, Country.” That is 
not only their motto, their slogan, Mr. 
Speaker, but the guiding principle of 
their lives, may their paths go merely 
in the military channels or broaden into 
the many pursuits of civilian life. 

This is a fine motto, and West Point 
does not claim a monopoly upon its use, 
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It would serve well to be adopted by any 
American; and I think it is particularly 
appropriate to be applied to the dedica- 
tion which marks the way of life of so 
many men and women of our free press. 

Recently, a lot of the people in Clinton 
decided that it was time to do something 
a little special by way of showing how 
much they think of Allen Jones, and how 
much they appreciate what he stands for 
in Clinton, and the things that he has 
done.for the community in his whole 
lifetime of public service. 

The background of Mr. Jones’ career 
and the events that were planned in his 
honor on Allen W. Jones Day in Clinton 
were the subject of an accurate and most 
interesting news account which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune, written 
by my good friend, Don Ross, of the 
Herald Tribune staff. 


The Herald Tribune article follows: 


CLINTON, CONN., WILL Honor EDITOR 58 YEARS 
aT Desk 
(By Don Ross) 

CLINTON, CONN., April 19.—For 58 years 
Allen W. Jones, now 87, has been editor and 
reporter of the Clinton Recorder, a weekly 
newspaper, and has faithfully written about 
the births, politics, whist parties, weddings, 
and deaths in this colonial village and its 
neighbor, Westbrook. He’s still at it, but 
since November he’s been helped by a re- 
porter young enough to be his great-grand- 
son. 

In the belief that this is a long time for 
a man to be in the newspaper business, and 
on one newspaper at that, the selectmen of 
these two Long Island Sound villages, which 
are midway between New Haven and New 
London and have a combined population of 
4,000, have officially declared Thursday to be 
Allen W. Jones Day. It will be topped off 
with a turkey dinner, to be cooked and served 
by the Ladies Aid Society of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Three hundred persons are 
expected and Mr. Jones will make a little 
speech of thanks. 


THE SAME DESK 


Mr. Jones is somewhat stooped and walks 
with a cane, but his mind is as firm as the 
unwavering handwriting in which he writes 
his stories and keeps his subscription list. 
Today, sitting in his office at the worn roll- 
top desk he has used for 58 years, Mr. Jones 
was getting ready to write a story about 
Thursday’s banquet of Westbrook Chemical 
Engine Company No. 1 at the Elks Club. He 
covered this function, as well as Friday 
night’s meeting of the Clinton Grange No. 
77 of the Patrons of Husbandry, of which he 
is gatekeeper. Both events will receive a 
good play in the paper, which hits the street 
at 2 p. m. Thursday. Mr. Jones drives his 
1938 Plymouth on his rounds, 

“What was Clinton's most exciting story?” 
said Mr. Jones in answer to a question. “I 
guess it was the day about 50 years ago when 
a couple of robbers blew the door off the safe 
in the Clinton National Bank next to the 
railroad tracks just as a freight train roared 
by. They thought the noise of the freight 
train would hide the sound of the explosion. 
Well, they were wrong. Dr. Reynolds heard 
them and gave them a blast with a double 
barrel shotgun. They skedaddled but they 
didn't get any money.” 

HE ADDS THE INITIAL d 

With a newspaper man’s occupational 
memory for middle initials, Mr. Jones said: 
“Ezra Post was cashier of the bank at that 
time. Ezra E. Post, that is. He died long 

o.” 

“Back in 1895 when the ‘Clinton Recorder’ 
was started,” Mr. Jones said, “it was a four- 
page paper with a circulation of 300. Now 
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it has 10 pages and a circulation of 1,100. 
Back 16 years ago Clinton had a one-man 
police force. Now it’s got four policemen. 
The place is growing. It used to be unusual 
to see a stranger on the streets in the winter. 
Now it’s commonplace. Do you know that 
one day last summer the supermarket and 
the 5 and 10 had to close their doors for a 
time because there was such a jam of peo- 
ple? I guess that’s progress, financial prog- 
ress, at any rate.” 

In politics, said Mr. Jones, the paper is 
independent. It is published by the Shore 
Line Times Publishing Co., of Guilford, of 
which Sam B. Warner is the owner, 

“Well, sometimes the Democrats in town 
wonder about that independent business,” 
chuckled Frank F. Wagner, chairman of the 
Jones testimonial dinner, Mr. Wagner is 
a Democrat himself. 

“For many years there were only about 
20 registered Democrats in Clinton,” said Mr. 
Jones. “Then with the coming of the New 
Deal the Democrats increased their vote, 
but not alarmingly.” ‘There are about 200 
registered Democrats in town as against 1,000 
Republicans. 

Back in 1915 Mr. Jones was elected as State 
representative on the Republican ticket. He 
was made chairman of the legislative com- 
miteee on woman suffrage, an honor which 
struck him as being rather funny since he 
was a bachelor. He has never married. Mr. 
Jones’ own feeling was that women should 
have the vote since so many of them were 
becoming property owners. 

In Clinton, Mr. Jones has had just about 
all the offices there are: Chairman of the 
school board, justice of the peace, assessor, 
registrar of voters, and town auditor. Mr. 
Jones lives by himself in the 10-room white 
frame house where he was born, 


Impact of Imports on Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 8, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
April 25, 1953, Mr. Russell B. Brown, 
general counsel of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America, deliv- 
ered an address before the spring 
meeting of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission. The subject of Mr. Brown’s 
address was Impact of Imports on Con- 
servation. Because of the importance to 
the oil industry of this excellent analysis, 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON CONSERVATION 

On a previous appearance before this body, 
I discussed Petroleum Conservation: A State 
Problem of National Interest. I now want to 
renew my expression of appreciation for the 
fine contribution to our national welfare and 
security your organization is making through 
your studies and discussions of conservation 
of our oil and gas resources. 

In this unique organization, you have pro- 
vided a forum for study on á problem of 
great national concern and scope. Without 
power, except such as is the result of in- 
telligent understanding, you have led and 
directed the thinking of State authorities 
and industry members to an understanding 


of the necessity for a sound program of con- 
servation of these two essential natural re- 
sources. 

You have invited free discussion of prob- 
lems essential to the adoption and wise ad- 
ministration of State regulatory laws. These 
discussions have encouraged the approval 
and application of the principle of conserva- 
tion throughout the producing industry. 

In my observation, I have seen the de- 
velopment of problems before this body and 
the full discussion that has often led to 
some sound solution, 

The broad subject of conservation requires 
understanding and acceptance by many peo- 
ple. Its value can be demonstrated to every 
element of our national life. Our national 
interest must be concerned with a continued 
supply of our natural resources, especially 
such as are essential to our industrial wel- 
fare and national security. Our States have 
a continuing interest with the resources 
within their boundaries and in addition a 
responsibility for intelligent and honest ap- 
plication of their police powers in dealing 
with these problems. 

The producer has a national interest and 
in addition a personal interest not to waste 
the resource with which he operates. What 
he saves he can sell; what he wastes is gone 
forever. 

These separate interests have been demon- 
strated in the history of your own organi- 
zation. The producers throughout the in- 
dustry have themselves applied conservation 
practices in their own individual operations 
in instances where no State laws applied. 

In our States there has been built, through 
study and trial and error, a great body of 
statutory law exacting a conscientious use of 
conservation. 

These State laws have in the case of 
necessity been supplemented by the Federal 
Government in aid to the States. Examples 
of this action are found in the approval by 
the Congress of the compact under which 
you now operate and the Connally “hot oil” 
law. Each was predicated on the assump- 
tion of aid to the States in their conservation 
program. 

The administration of conservation prin- 
ciples fur oil and gas must have as its last- 
ing objective the obtaining of the greatest 
ultimate yield from our petroleum sources, 
through the most efficient known methods, 
with the fullest recognition of correlative 
rights and equity. Studies lead to such 
operations as will assure the least avoidable 
waste of these valuable resources, 

An undertaking so comprehensive as that 
outlined above requires an intelligent under- 
standing by honest men of the problem pre- 
sented. They must know and understand 
the character of the product with which they 
deal as well as its behavior and the factors 
essential to its orderly development, produc- 
tion, and movement to market, 

If the primary function of waste preven- 
tion is to be realized, a knowledge of basic 
operating conditions is necessary. 

Excessive production of oil or gas leads to 
waste. That waste can be of two types— 
physical and economic. 

Long experience and much study have 
demonstrated that production in conform- 
ance with sound engineering practices re- 
sults in a maximum use of reservoir energy 
and the greatest ultimate recovery. Produc- 
tion in excess of such rates causes physical 
waste and loss of reserves. In addition, pro- 
duction beyond market demand leads to un- 
necessary aboveground storage subject to 
physical waste. The most efficient storage 
for oil and gas is the natural reservoir. 

Excessive production also causes economic 
waste. Uncontrolled output which dumps 
surplus supplies into the market creates de- 
pressed conditions under which oil cannot be 
efficiently produced, stored, or used. The ap- 
plication of sound conservation requires an 
orderly withdrawal as needed to supply cur- 
rent requirements. 
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Therefore, of first importance to any con- 
servation program is the knowledge of sound 
engineering principles and market demand, 
For waste that could be prevented through 
this knowledge and the exercise of their au- 
thority, regulatory bodies must assume re- 
sponsibility. 

The problem of meeting demand is one of 
distribution of production in accordance with 
known engineering practices and equities. 

These engineering practices are established 
by responsible bodies after full understand- 
ing of evidence presented. The production 
rights and equities are determined by these 
bodies based on the interpretation of prop- 
erty rights by courts, 

The market demand in any one State de- 
pends on total United States requirements 
and the quantities that will be supplied from 
sources outside that State. The amounts 
that each State can be expected to supply are 
capable of determination through past ex- 
perience and a study of factual evidence. 

The one source over which State regulatory 
bodies have no control is imported oil. No 
comparable conservation programs apply to 
the quantities coming from this source. In- 
creases from this source may be due to po- 
litical and economic pressures entirely out- 
side the principles of conservation and with 
no relation to the development of these nat- 
ural resources in the United States, 

During recent years the petroleum supply 
outside the United States has increased more 
rapidly than the demand outside the United 
States. As a result there is a growing world 
surplus. When this outside oil will enter the 
markets of the United States and in what 
amounts is unrelated to our conservation 
program and is subject to no control other 
than the will of individual companies. No 
authority for such controls is capable of be- 
ing exercised by the State regulatory bodies. 

The Constitution of the United States rests 
full control over the movement of products, 
in interstate commerce and over foreign com- 
merce, with the Congress of the United 
States. The Congress now exercises no effec- 
tive control of petroleum imports. 

Any program of conservation in the United 
States must fail in its fullest achievement 
until some provision for the control of oil 
imports by some responsible authority is 
provided. 

The legislative bodies of our various oil- 
producing States have spent much time 
over the last half century in an effort to 
provide wise and fair conservation laws. 
The courts, Federal and State, have been 
long occupied with the interpretation of 
these laws to preserve rights and insure 
equity. 

State administrative bodies, presided over 
by able executives and staffed by engineers 
and technicians, have spent millions of dol- 
lars of our State funds in an effort to insure 
the administration of wise and useful con- 
servation practices, The results of these ef- 
forts have been of great value to the people 
of our country dependent upon petroleum 
and its products. The value of all this effort 
is immeasurable to our industrial develop- 
ment and our national security. 

The continued success of these efforts in 
the conservation of our natural resources is 
now threatened by the disrupting effect of 
excessive and uncontrolled imports of pe- 
troleum and its products into the United 
States. A surplus of foreign oil is develop- 
ing. As cheap alien oil floods the United 
States, State conservation bodies will be 
forced by lessened demand for their States’ 
oil to make further cutbacks in production. 

The vast body of accumulated and con- 
current thinking and understanding of the 
necessity for and application of sound con- 
servation practices that have resulted from 
the organization of the interstate oil com- 
pact will be of little value if we fail to rec- 
ognize the threat of uncontrolled and un- 
regulated imports of petroleum, 
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Evidence of excessive oil imports is so well 
known as to require no testimony here. The 
problem presented through these excesses 
has been generally understood. Only the 
solution remains. 

All have hoped—and some have believed— 
that this problem could be solved by those 
importing oil. I long entertained such hope. 
As much as I would like to retain this faith, 
I cannot and do not now. There may have 
been a time when they could have solved 
this entire problem through their own acts. 
I do not believe that is now possible. 

The companies operating foreign-pro- 
ducing properties have a natural stockholder 
urge to realize as much as possible as soon as 
possible from these foreign areas, where 
their right to continue is insecure. 

These companies have commitments to the 
governments where they operate. In some 
instances they have actual partnership ar- 
rangements. These commitments and part- 
nerships subject these companies to extreme 
pressure to produce and sell as much as they 
can, Failure to respond to these pressures 
subjects them to possible concession for- 
feitures, partnership liabilities, and expro- 
priation proceedings. 

The vast wealth and income from these 
properties tempt the rulers of these gov- 
ernments where oil is found to exercise dip- 
lomatic pressure on the executive branch of 
our own Government to encourage greater 
im 3 
The importing companies are subject to 
our antitrust laws. An effort to control im- 
ports might well subject them to a charge of 
concerted action and to prosecution by the 
Department of Justice. This has already 
been offered as a reason for failing to act. 

I know the executives of most of these 
companies now importing oil. They are ca- 
pable. They are as patriotic individuals as 
you or I. They know of the excessive im- 
ports, the harm they are creating, and the 
need to restrain. Yet no plan has been 
proposed that has received either acceptance 
or implementation by all importers. Don't 
you believe if they could provide a plan, they 
would? 

We all remember east Texas. If voluntary 
controls had been practical, we would not 
have needed State conservation laws. 

Suppose all now importing in good faith 
agree to a plan, what do we do with the 
many who could start tomorrow? Who can 
speak for Iran? 

Some have said the executive department 
of our Government could provide a remedy. 
This has proved to be as impractical as 
voluntary action. It depends on men and 
agencies who are unfamiliar with the prob- 
lem of oil production and conservation. 
Their objectives are often wholly incompat- 
ible with the necessary development of 
petroleum in this country. This substitutes 
bureaucratic controls for control by law. In- 
stead of helping to cure the problem of ex- 
cessive imports, every time the problem has 
been before the State Department they have 
encouraged further encroachment upon the 
domestic industry. 

The present situation with regard to petro- 
leum imports illustrates the difficulty of 
solving this problem by methods other than 
by law. Without some rule of law to which 
we can turn for guidance, uncertainty and 
disturbance result. Controversies develop 
and dissension is encouraged, inaction re- 
sults. 

The popular and good-natured game of 
baseball must have for the guidance of the 
participants clear rules provided by acknowl- 
edged authority. How much more important 
is the conduct of the petroleum industry? 
We should have rules that are clear. They 
should be provided by somebody of unques- 
tioned authority. I find support for my 
thinking by a study of discussions by men 
whose opinions have earned great respect 
for them in the history of our Government. 
To borrow a phrase from Jefferson, “In ques- 
tion of power, let no more be heard of con- 


fidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

The natural solution to the problem of 
controlling excessive imports is provided by 
the Constitution of the United States. We 
may occasionally forget the Constitution. 
We cannot long ignore it. 

The Congress is given the power to regulate 
commerce between States and with foreign 
nations. 

This congressional authority has been 
used to assist in the conservation efforts of 
the States. It was used to meet a similar 
problem in the early 1930's. I refer to the 
passage by Congress of a law denying the 
privilege of interstate commerce to oil pro- 
duced in violation of State conservation laws 
(the Connally hot oil law). It was used to 
restrict imports by the passage of the import 
tax in the Revenue Act of 1832. This resort 
to Congress is now available. 

Under this method we would have Govern- 
ment action to be sure; but it would be gov- 
ernment of men under law. Any other pro- 
posal I have heard suggested would be gov- 
ernment of men, not according to law but 
according to men’s impulses. 

Only through government under law can 
freedom be assured in this country. Only 
through this means can the conservation of 
our petroleum.resources be assured. 


Fire Prevention Week Award to Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Navy Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 8, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Certificate of Merit Presented 
Fire Branch,” published in the Charles- 
ton Navy News of May 1, 1953; and also 
an article entitled “Shipyard Firemen 
Top Nation,” published in the Charles- 
ton Evening Post of recent date. 

These articles relate to a certificate of 
merit that was awarded the Charleston 
Navy Yard for placing first among all 
naval shipyards in the Nation in fire- 
prevention competition during Fire 
Prevention Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. The 
Charleston Navy Yard won the award 
largely through the excellent work of 
Fire Chief Claude Crawford. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) Navy News 

of May 1, 1953] 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT PRESENTED FIRE BRANCH 

The certificate of merit awarded this ship- 
yard for outstanding participation in Fire 
Prevention Week last October was presented 
to Fire Chief Claude Crawford last Friday 
morning by Capt. Tillman T. Dantzler, 
United States Navy, shipyard commander. 

Crawford accepted the honor for the entire 
fire branch, with about two-thirds of the 
personnel witnessing the ceremony. Other 
employees were at duty stations at the 8 a. m. 
ceremony hour. 

Captain Dantzler referenced a letter from 
the Chief of Naval Operations informing 
that this shipyard had been awarded ninth 
place in the standing of 219 naval activities 
participating for observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Week. This compares with standing of 
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19 for the previous year. Charleston stood 
first among all naval shipyards, advancing 
from fourth place the previous year. 

Congratulating the whole fire branch, 
the shipyard commander commended “Chief 
Crawford in particular for his excellent 
leadership in making possible this fine show- 
ing.” The shipyard has received a National 
Fire Protection Association certificate of 
merit for 3 successive years. 

Captain Dantzler expressed to all hands, 
in closing, the importance of “keeping up 
the high standards of fire protection.” 
“Fire prevention and protection, like safety,” 
he declared, “are a continuous round-the- 
clock business.” 

The certificate was forwarded here as an 
enclosure to a letter from the Chief of Naval 
Operations expressing pleasure in Charles- 
ton’s “outstanding performance.” The let- 
ter concluded, “To all who participated in 
this worthy educational program * * a 
Well done.’ ” 

Acknowledging that receiving of the award 
Was a “most happy occasion,” Chief Craw- 
ford expressed “sincere appreciation and 
thanks to the entire shipyard for assistance 
in making this ceremony possible.” He 
voiced special gratitude to Master Painter 
H. J. Dickinson and paint-shop employees; 
to Police Chief L. W. Knickmeyer and Assist- 
ant Chief Dola Hughes; to Margaret Brice, 
of the Navy News; to public-information per- 
sonnel; and to the administrative officer, 
Capt. W. L. Ware, United States Navy, and 
the security superintendent, Col. D. N. Otis, 
United States Marine Corps. 

All these persons attended the ceremony 
by special invitation. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post] 

a SHIPYARD FIREMEN Top NATION 

A certificate of merit for placing first 
among all naval shipyards in the Nation in 
fire-prevention competition was presented by 
Capt. T. T. Dantzler, United States Navy, 
Charleston naval shipyard commander, to 
Fire Chief C. E. Crawford, Members of the 
shipyard’s fire department looked on. The 
certificate is signed by the Chief of Naval 


Operations. The award is made annually 
to stimulate fire-prevention competition, 


Mr. Dulles and the Treaty Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 8, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mr. Dulles and the Treaty 
Power,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of April 9, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. DULLES AND THE TREATY POWER 


Just a year ago Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
now the Secretary of State, told a group of 
American lawyers at Louisville, Ky.: 

“Treaties, for example, can take powers 
away from the Congress and give them to the 
President; they can take powers from the 
States and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body, and 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by their constitutional Bill of 
Rights.” 

This week Secretary Dulles told a Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee that there is no 
need to amend the Constitution to prevent 
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an abuse of the treaty power, and he further 
argued that it would restrict the Govern- 
ment's freedom of action in foreign affairs 
to do so. 

The Secretary went on to say that he still 
shares the concern of the many citizens who 
bring to the attention of the public their 
fears about the abuse of the treaty power, 
just as he himself voiced them a year ago. 
But he explained: “I point out that the 
arousing of that concern was a correction of 
the evil.” 

Mr. Dulles said this evil is corrected be- 
cause the present administration will not 
use the treaty power to “effect internal 
social changes.” He said the present admin- 
istration is committed to the exercise of the 
treaty-making power “only within constitu- 
tional limits,” and that he does not believe 
“treaties should, or lawfully can, be used as 
a device to circumvent the constitutional 
procedures established in relation to what 
are essentially matters of domestic concern.” 

Then, to prove good faith, he said that the 
United States Government, under the pres- 
ent administration, would not sign the Con- 
vention on Political Rights of Women or 
either of the proposed Covenants on Human 
Rights, nor will it press for ratification of 
the Genocide Convention. 

It is fortunate that we have in office a 
President and a Secretary of State who rec- 
ognize that there are dangers in the abuse 
of the treaty power and who are committed 
not to abuse it. But the recognition by Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles that the treaty 
power can be evilly used does not correct 
the evil that lies in the existence of the power 
to abuse. 

For Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles can 
speak only for their administration. Their 
attitude toward the various proposed con- 
ventions and covenants, for one example, is 
not that of the former administration and 
this administration’s pledge is not binding on 
the next one. Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
cannot bind future administrations any more 
than Mr. Truman could bind this one. 

There has been much testimony before 
the Senate subcommittee in favor of an 
amendment to define the powers of treaties; 
two drafts of such an amendment are now 
pending in Congress. The roots of this prob- 
lem, as our Mr. Fitzpatrick recalls elsewhere 
on this page, go back far beyond the Eisen- 
hower tion. 

But in our opinion Mr. Dulles, in his state- 
ment opposing such an amendment, is the 
most convincing witness of all for the need 
to safeguard the Constitution from encroach- 
ment by treaty. 

For what he really said was that we ought 
to depend not upon laws but upon men, and 
not upon constitutional restraints but upon 
the self-restraint of whoever may be in 
power at the moment. 

For the present administration to say 
“these things are bad and they can be done, 
but we will not do them” is not enough. It 
is no guaranty that they will not be done 
at some future date by different people. 
Simply to point out an evil is not to correct 
it. The way to correct an evil is to eliminate 
it. One does not just chase the red fox from 
the hencoop; one kills the fox so that he 
will not come back some other time. 


Setting the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 8, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an editorial from the Chapel Hill 
Weekly of May 7, 1953, published by Mr. 
Louis Graves, at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

As a prefacing observation, I should 
like to identify Mr. Graves as one of 
North Carolina’s most respected news- 
papermen. No man, in or out of Mr. 
Graves’ profession, will contest that 
statement. 

Mr. Graves has a certain uniqueness 
about him which has won for him and 
his newspaper a distinct admiration, not 
only in my own State, but throughout 
the Nation, as well. The New York 
Times and many other leading publica- 
tions often quote his writings, and thus 
manifestly subscribe to his philosophies, 
which are both considered and wise. 

Louis Graves does not race with a 
clock. The Chapel Hill Weekly is not 
that sort of publication. Because he re- 
mains calm and deliberative, he is not 
guilty of succumbing to intemperate 
journalistic emotionalism. 

I pay tribute to Louis Graves here, not 
because he is in agreement with a posi- 
tion taken by the Senate which I con- 
sidered correct, but because I admire his 
intellectual honesty and sincerity. I 
think most Senators will appreciate that 
the editorial which follows is based on an 
awareness of the true facts, free from 
the rampant emotionalism which en- 
gulfed the issue at hand. 

I believe this editorial of Louis Graves 
can bring to the minds of those who were 
not able to follow in detail the argument 
over the 5 weeks, a certain understand- 
ing of the so-called tidelands issue that 
has not been had by many persons who 
have not understood the import of some 
of the speeches made or the representa- 
tions made on the floor of this body. 

I believe Mr. Graves has done the ma- 
jority of the Senate a great service in 
calling attention in his editorial column 
to some of the items, in the manner in 
which he has mentioned them. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I ask that the edi- 
torial by Louis Graves, as printed in his 
newspaper, the Chapel Hill Weekly, of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on May 7, 1953, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Keep on repeating a statement, dinning 
it into people’s ears and putting it before 
their eyes in print day after day, and they 
will believe it without regard to whether it 
is true or not. Hitler laid that down as one 
of the principles basic to successful govern- 
ment, and many another man has acted upon 
it though he may not have been so frank in 
stating it. 

A good illustration of the effect of ceaseless 
repetition is the attack on the purpose of 
Congress, a purpose which may have been 
translated into action by the time these 
words appear, to clear the States’ title to 
under-water land as far as 3 miles off-shore 
(1044 miles in the case of Texas and the 
west coast of Florida because of treaty rights 
existing when these States became part of 
the Union). 

Only an infinitesimal proportion of the 
people of the United States have any knowl- 
edge of the history of this subject, or of the 
great weight of judicial support for the 
claims of the States, hence millions of news- 
paper readers and radio listeners, who see and 
hear practically nothing of the other side, 
are easily persuaded to accept the false state- 
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ment that Congress is giving away property 
that belongs to the Nation. Congress is do- 
ing nothing of the sort. It is merely confirm- 
ing the States’ ownership of property that is 
rightly theirs and has been repeatedly de- 
clared to be theirs by the Nation's greatest 
leg.: minds. 

The long succession of opinions to this 
effect were reversed by the Supreme Court 
in the suit brought by the Government 
against the State of California and decided in 
1947. Justice Hugo Black wrote the majority 
opinion. Dissents were entered by Justices 
Frankfurter and Reed. The similar Texas 
case was decided by four of the nine Supreme 
Court justices, with two dissents and three 
member.; of the court not sitting. This is 
the only case in history in which an im- 
portant constitutional question has been de- 
cided by less than a majority of the Court. 

Among the justices in the past who ren- 
dered opinions agreeing with the dissents of 
Frankfurter and Reed and differing from the 
opinion written by Justice Black were Chief 
Justices Stone, Hughes, Taft, White, Fuller, 
Chase, and Taney, and Associate Justices 
Cardozo, McReynolds, Pitney, Harlan, Owen 
J. Roberts, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The declarations of the Supreme Court 
over a period of more than 100 years, on 
the question of the ownership of lands under 
tidewaters are summed up in this 
from an opinion rendered by Justice Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar in 1891: “It is the settled rule of 
law in this Court that absolute property in, 
and dominion and sovereignty over, the soils 
under the tidewaters in the Original States 
were reserved to the new States and that 
the new States since admitted have the same 
rights, sovereignty and jurisdiction in that 
behalf as the Original States possess.” This 
was repeated, in substance, in opinions by 
Justice Holmes in 1903, Chief Justice Puller 
in 1906, Justice Brandeis in 1921, Chief Jus- 
tice Taft in 1926, and Chief Justice Hughes 
in 1935. 

The president of the National Association 
of Attorneys General presented to Congress, 
at a recent hearing, a record of the approval 
by 47 of the 48 States of the Union of the 
bill to confirm the States’ ownership of the 
offshore lands according to all decisions of 
the Supreme Court before 1947. For the last 
5 years, the States’ representatives have been 
appearing before committees of Congress to 
register the States’ opposition to the National 
Government's seizure of the States’ property. 

The bill to prevent such seizure has al- 
ready passed the House of Representatives 
by an overwhelming majority. When it was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Hor. 
LAND, of Florida, 39 Senators joined him in 
sponsoring it. 

Regardless of the merits of the past opin- 
ions of Supreme Court justices and the re- 
cent opposing opinions, it is not disputed 
that Congress has the right to issue to the 
States a quitclaim to the tidelands. In its 
decision in the California case in 1947 the 
Court affirmed this right, saying: “Article IV, 
section 3, clause 2 of the Constitution vests 
in Congress ‘power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States.’ We have said that the 
constitutional power of Congress in this re- 
spect is without limitation. Neither the 
courts nor the executive agencies could pro- 
ceed contrary to an act of Congress in this 
congressional area of national power.” 

President Eisenhower was talking both 
good sense and justice when he said in his 
speech in New Orleans last October: 

“State ownership of the lands and re- 
sources beneath inland and offshore navi- 
gable waters is a long-recognized concept. 
It has not weakened America or impaired 
the orderly development of such resources. 
The resources of these submerged areas, 
though still owned by the States, will be 
available for America’s defense in time of 
national emergency. Twice by substantial 
majorities both Houses of Congress have 
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voted to recognize the traditional concept of 
State ownership of the submerged areas. 
Twice these acts have been vetoed by the 
President. The law twice passed Congress 
which would recognize the State titles is in 
keeping with basic principles of honest deal- 
ing and fair play.” 


British Ally Reveals Cold Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday May 8, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
May 7 of this year the Washington Eve- 
ning Star published an article entitled 
“British Ally Reveals Cold Heart,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence. The subject 
matter of this article is so very impor- 
tant and thought-provoking that I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Burris ALLY REVEALS CoD HEART—SHE 
SENDS STRATEGIC Goops TO SOVIET AND 
Hives BEHIND FicTIon THAT Russia Is Nor 
AN AGGRESSOR LEGALLY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Gradually, and with unashamed frank- 
ness, the British are conceding that they 
think it is more important for them to con- 
tinue their trade with Communist coun- 
tries than to help the United States put 
economic pressure on the Soviet Union even 
as the latter supplies to Red China guns 
and munitions with which to kill American 
boys in Korea. 

But, what is much worse, the evidence 
now indicates that the Department of State 
feels helpless to change the allied point of 
view. This has just been uncovered in testi- 
mony before congressional committees, and 
it points up as a paramount issue whether 
the Eisenhower administration intends to 
use its diplomatic influence effectively and 
whether Congress will use its appropriations 
to make sure that an embargo on all trade 
with Communist countries is inaugurated. 

Great Britain today sends no strategic 
materials to Red China, but admits send- 
ing them to the Soviet Union and hides 
behind the fiction that Communist Russia 
is not legally an aggressor. 

The other day a letter appeared in a 
Washington newspaper signed “Diplomat” 
which was written presumably by someone 
connected with one of the British Common- 
Wealth Embassies. He said: 

“The British have to live with—and, to 
& certain extent, by—trade with the Soviet 
bloc. They sell rubber to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the European 
satellites, and refuse to sell it to Commu- 
nist China, as a part of the policy which 
recognizes their need for grains and timber 
from the European Soviet bloc; which looks 
to the legal situation in which Red China 
is an aggressor under the U. N. resolution 
but the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is not; and which strives to achieve a 
sensible balance. . 

“Like all compromises, the balance they 
strike may seem inconsistent, and may, in 
fact, be inconsistent or stupid or wrong. But 
it is their official policy in a matter of great 
delicacy.” 

Surely this is a matter of great delicacy for 
the parents and relatives of the more than 
130,000 American boys who have become cas- 


ualties in Korea. One wonders when the 
British Government will discover that it is 
more important to put economic pressure 
on the Communist countries and bring the 
cold war to an end than it is to seek profits 
no matter where they can be obtained. 

Surely, also, out of the five to six billions 
of economic aid about to be voted by Con- 
gress to foreign countries, some few millions 
might be earmarked to buy the timber 
Britain needs and to absorb the freight ex- 
pense from distant points and thus aid in 
every way to achieve the sensible balance the 
British want. It would cost $800 million a 
year to buy up the East-West trade. The 
American people would gladly pay it to end 
the cold war. 

Surely to bribe or induce the British pro- 
ducers with American dollars cannot be less 
harmful if trade is to be maintained than to 
let them be influenced by Soviet rubles or 
commodities—and if money is thé only con- 
sideration, perhaps the American Congress 
can agree to pay the expense of a complete 
embargo. It would be worth while to do so if 
American lives could be saved in Korea, 
For rubber is a strategic material, and when 
rubber is sold by Britain to the Soviet Union, 
every one knows it is shipped over the trans- 
Siberian railway to Red China just as cer- 
tainly as if it had been sent there by boat 
direct. 

It was Senator McCartuy who recently un- 
covered the scandal in foreign shipping 
which reveals that citizens of various coun- 
tries, including Britain, are engaged in sell- 
ing directly to Red China. Then, all of a 
sudden, the European press began to de- 
nounce McCarthyism with far more vigor 
than would normally be expected from a 
foreign press which has so little interest in 
whether subversives are being driven out 
of the American Government. Now the Lon- 
don Times has revealed the real animus 
against Senator McCarray—he is exposing 
the details of the improper trade with the 
Communists. The British newspaper says: 

“The McCarthy policy, if one can dignify 
it by such a name, would logically lead to 
the stopping of all trade with the whole of 
that part of the world that is under Soviet 
influence, without regard to the strategic or 
nonstrategic character of the goods carried. 
It would mean, on the trade front, a general 
state of war. 

“The idea seems to be gaining fresh hold 
in the United States that trade with a 
Communist country is in itself wrong.” 

To most Americans—and now President 
Eisenhower has agreed—the fighting in Ko- 
rea is not a police action but a war. And 
when there is a war going on, Americans 
have been taught to believe it is wrong to 
trade with the enemy. During World War I, 
before America entered the conflict, Great 
Britain seized American vessels carrying car- 
goes to neutral countries because they might 
ultimately get to enemy countries. In 
World War II, the United States and Great 
Britain bought up the production of neutral 
countries to prevent its going to enemy 
countries. 

The U. N. has adopted a resolution calling 
on all members to refrain from aiding the 
aggressors. This wasn’t a hairsplitting res- 
olution which said there could be exceptions 
if some country wanted to make profits or if 
some country wanted to send her strategic 
materials to a country bordering on Russia, 
The embargo resolution was clear cut, and 
the question now is how do the British and 
other nations justify the use of shipping to 
permit trade directly or indirectly with the 
enemy? 

On top of all this, Premier Nehru, of India, 
has announced that India does not and will 
not accept the U. N. embargo on strategic 
materials. How can the other U. N. members 
now allow India to remain a member of that 
organization? This is another question 
which deserves a realistic answer. 
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The Power of Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 8, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Power of Treaties—Its 
Threat. to Constitutional Safeguards 
Raises National Debate,” written by 
William H. Fitzpatrick, and published 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 9, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Power or TREATIES—ITS THREAT TO CON- 
STITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS RaIsEsS NATIONAL 
DEBATE 


(By William H. Fitzpatrick) 


Just now there is a great debate going on 
in Washington and, as usual with such 
great debates, the United States Constitu- 
tion is right in the middle of it all. 

The present debate is about whether the 
Constitution ought to be amended to pre- 
vent an abuse of the treaty power. Both 
sides of this debate admit that there is no 
express limitation to the power of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate to make treaties nor is 
there any limitation to the kind of treaties 
that can be made. 

Those who want the treaty power left un- 
limited say that to change it will restrict 
the President in the conduct of international 
affairs. Those who want a limitation placed 
on the abuse of the treaty power say that 
what. they want is not a restriction on the 
power of the President and the Senate to 
make treaties. What they seek is a limita- 
tion on the kind of treaties which can be 
made. 

The debate therefore is not about the 
treaty power. It is about the powers of 
treaties. 

Those who want the powers of treaties 
limited include 64 United States Senators 
who have cosponsored the Bricker amend- 
ment; the American Bar Asoociation; spon- 
sors of an amendment introduced by Sena- 
tor WaTxins; the National Association of 
Attorneys General, and a number of organi- 
zations not particularly identified with legal 
or foreign affairs. Leading the opposition 
to the proposed amendments is the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 
Administration spokesmen like Secretary of 
State Dulles and Attorney-General Brownell 
also oppose the amendments. 

Briefly, the treaty power arises from sec- 
tions of the Constitution which empower the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of the Senators present, to enter 
into treaties which are then the supreme 
law of the land. 

THE FOUNDING CONCEPT 

When the treaty power was embodied in 
the Constitution, its purpose was to assure 
other nations that the new Republic, com- 
posed of a number of States with different 
laws, would act as a unit under a treaty. 
It was simply to say that the President and 
the Senate could act for all of the States and 
that all were agreed that no State could act 
alone in international concerns. 

At that time the accepted area for treaties 
lay in the international field alone. In fact, 
the framers of the Constitution made it 
plain that the treaty power, in their view, 
was a device for international relations and 
was properly used only in foreign affairs. In 
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the Federalist (paper 57), Alexander Hamil- 
ton expressed the view of the drafters when 
he wrote: “The power of making treaties 
relates neither to the execution of sub- 
sisting laws nor to the enaction of new 
ones. Its objects are contracts with 
foreign nations, which have the force of law 
but derive it from the obligations of good 
faith. They are not rules prescribed by the 
sovereign to the subject, but agreements be- 
tween sovereign and sovereign.” 

But that, as Mr. Justice Holmes wrote in 
1920 in Missouri against Holland, was a long 
time ago. It was this decision whigh brought 
to flower the philosophy that a treaty can do 
things the Congress cannot constitution- 
ally do. 

This is what happened: The Congress 
passed a law reyulating the taking of mi- 
gratory birds. Two Federal courts declared 
the law unconstitutional, saying that it did 
not come within the delegated powers of the 
Congress. Later, in 1916, a treaty was ratified 
with Great Britain on the subject, and that 
treaty provided for implementing legisla- 
tion. Thereupon the Congress passed a stat- 
ute nearly identical with the first, and the 
Supreme Court upheld the law as valid im- 
plementation of a valid treaty. 

Thus the device of a treaty allowed the 
Congress to override the 10th amendment 
to the Bill of Rights. If a treaty can over- 
ride one part of the Constitution, cannot an- 
other treaty override another part, such as 
the first amendment, which contains express 
prohibitions against legislation in the fleld 
of a free press, free speech, religious freedom, 
the right of assembly, and the right of 
petition? 


RATIFIED BY ONE SENATOR 


Opponents of the proposed amendments 
say no. They say that in Asakura against 
Seattle the Court held that the treaty-mak- 
ing power “does not extend as far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 

But those who want the power of treaties 
defined argue that decision proves their 
point exactly. They say that the Constitu- 
tion forbids the Congress to enact such laws, 
but the prohibition applies only to the Con- 
gress. There is no similar prohibition placed 
upon the President and the Senate in the 
making of treaties. There is no express 
limit to the treaty power. And they say 
there must be one. 

Opponents of the limitation say this isn't 
necessary because the Senate can be depend- 
ed upon to guard those rights and not to 
ratify a treaty which can injure them, and 
they point to the fact that since a two- 
thirds vote of those Senators present is 
needed to ratify that this provides a safety 
in numbers. 

But this was not the case on January 29, 
1952, when only six Senators were on the 
floor as the protocol for the admission of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty was first agreed upon. Nor was that 
the case in the ratification of the treaty 
with Ireland. When it was brought up on 
June 13, 1952, Senator SPARKMAN was in the 
chair and only Senator THYE, of Minesota, 
was in the Chamber. Senator SPARKMAN 
called for the ayes and nays and declared 
the treaty ratified. Senator THYE told the 
Washington Star later that he did not vote 
for the treaty, but that he did not object. 
Thus Senator SPARKMAN seemes to have rati- 
fied a treaty all by himself. 

It is because of instances like this that 64 
Senators are willing to put a safer guard on 
both treaties and themselves. A two-thirds 
vote, they know, isn’t much of a safety valve 
when only one Senator can ratify a treaty. 

But this isn’t the only reason, or even the 
main reason, for the desire of these Senators 
to amend the Constitution. They are aware 
that in recent years there has been a grow- 
ing movement to do through the treaty power 
what the Congress itself cannot do. They 
know that there are a number of treaties, 


either completed or in process of comple- 
tion, in the United Nations which would in- 
vade domestic law, upset the iistoric bal- 
ance of the executive, legislative, and the 
Judicial branches and which could reduce the 
powers of the States while increasing the 
powers of the Federal Government. 


WHAT THE U. N. PROPOSES 


What the United Nations proposes in the 
way of world jurisdiction over matters here- 
tofore within the domestic area was clearly 
set forth in the January 1948 issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, by John P. Hum- 
phrey, former director of the Division of Hu- 
man Rights of the U. N. 

Mr. Humphrey wrote: “What the United 
Nations is trying to do is revolutionary in 
character, Human rights are largely a mat- 
ter of relationships between the states and 
individuals, and therefore a matter which 
has been traditionally regarded as being 
within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 
What is now being proposed is, in effect, the 
creation of some kind of supranational su- 
pervision of this relationship between the 
state and its citizens.” 

The State Department under the last ad- 
ministration went along with this proposal. 
In September 1950 the State Department is- 
sued its Foreign Affairs Policy Series 26, and 
the policy set forth was that there is no 
longer any real distinction between domes- 
tic and foreign affairs.. 

That this thinking on the relationship be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs has not 
been restricted to the State Department is 
evidenced in the dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Vinson in the steel seizure case. 

Despite the express constitutional prohi- 
bition against seizure of private property the 
Chief Justice relied first upon our adher- 
ence to the United Nations Charter to main- 
tain for the President a power to seize the 
steel mills. He pointed out that the first 
purpose of the United Nations is “to main- 
tain international peace and security, and 
to that end, to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for suppression of 
acts of on or other breaches of the 
peace.” He added that the U. N. Charter had 
been ratified as a treaty by a Senate vote of 
89 to 2. Because of this, and subsequent 
treaties such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, he concluded “our treaties rep- 
resent not merely legal obligations but show 
congressional recognition that mutual secu- 
rity for the free world is the best security 
against the threat of aggression on a global 
scale.” It was only a step or so more to 
decide that because of all this the President 
had extraordinary and inherent power to 
seize property even though the Constitution 
denied expressly that power. 


ADVANCEMENT OF EXECUTIVE POWER 


Add to this growing philosophy of execu- 
tive power such court rulings as U. S. against 
Reed, when the Court said: “It is doubtful 
if the courts have power to declare the plain 
terms of a treaty unenforceable * * *”; and 
that of U. S. against Thompson: “The power 
to make treaties has been frequently before 
the Supreme Court, and there is not a single 
instance in which a treaty has been declared 
unconstitutional.” Thus, it is not difficult 
to follow the reasoning of those who fear an 
abuse of the power of treaties. 

Proponents of the amendment say that it 
will not injure this Nation in its conduct 
of foreign affairs. With the possible excep- 
tion of France and Mexico, the United States 
is said to be the only country where mere 
ratification of a treaty makes that treaty and 
all of its provisions the supreme law of the 
land. Such is not the case in the United 
Kingdom or Canada, for example. This was 
pointed out in the Arrow River case, when 
a Canadian court held: “Without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, the Crown cannot alter 
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an existing law by entering into a contract 
with a foreign power.” It also held that the 
terms of a treaty are not enforceable unless 
the “treaty has been implemented or sanc- 
tioned by legislation rendering it binding 
upon the subject.” 

That is just about what the proponents 
of a limitation on the powers of treaties 
would like to have. They want to limit 
treaties to the concept of the founders: that 
they are a device for agreements between 
nations and not a vehicle for domestic law 
which, under reckless guidance, can run the 
wrong way. 


Nobody Knows Where the Boundaries of 
the United States Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the article and the letter speak for 
themselves: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 26, 1953] 


Nosopy KNOWS WHERE THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIE 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

Congressmen debating the Hawalt state- 
hood and tidelands oil bills have discovered 
no one really knows where the boundaries 
of the United States lie. 

What is more, no one knows how to find 
out. 

The problem is not an idle one. Owner- 
ship of countless millions of dollars worth 
of oil and other minerals depends on the 
precise location of the Nation’s coastal 
boundaries. Until the lines are drawn many 
other questions must remain unanswered: 

Who may supervise valuable offshore fish- 
eries? How close to our shores may a for- 
eign warship sail? How far out do our 
coastal defenses extend? Where can we stop 
smugglers of narcotics, aliens, and liquor? 
What are our own rights in foreign waters? 

Detailed answers do not exist. Nor is it 
known who should find the answer or how 
the proper party—whoever that may be— 
should go about finding it. 


NOT VITAL, SG FAR 


The Nation has been able to rock along 
for 177 years with only rough estimates of 
the location of the seaward borders simply 
because the estimates have not been chal- 
lenged. But passage of the tidelands bill 
will make it necessary to measure the United 
States down to the last square foot. Drillers 
will have to know who has jurisdiction over 
the undersea gushers they bring in. 

Approval of Hawaii statehood will bring 
up this question: How is the 49th State to 
be defined geographically? Where will the 
boundaries be drawn in the case of a State 
consisting of 21 islands and numerous rocks 
and shoals stretching 1,910 miles across the 
Pacific? 

The Hawaiians themselves do not particu- 
larly care, as long as the eight inhabited is- 
lands are included. The rest are of no use, 
and offshore undersea lands are worthless 
volcanic ash. 

According to law, the United States border 
at the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf is the low- 
tide mark along shore, except in the case 
of some bays, estuaries and other pieces of 
water which are considered inland even 
though salty. Stretching 3 miles out from 
the low-tide mark or from the outer limit 
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of the bays is a marginal belt called “terri- 
torial waters” over which the United States 
has complete control and jurisdiction. Title 
to this belt would be given to the coastal 
States under the tidelands bill. There is an 
additional belt of 9 miles claimed for cus- 
toms purposes. 
BUT WHERE’S LOW TIDE? 


But the catch to all this is that the lines 
of low tide and the outer limits of the inland 
bays have never been located. Until that 
line has been drawn, the 3- and 12-mile 
limits cannot be defined. 

The technique for drawing the first line 
has been debated for many years. For in- 
stance, should the low-tide mark be taken 
to mean the lowest tide recorded or the av- 
erage of the annual lowest tides or just the 
average low tide? The difference between 
the three could be measured in hundreds of 
square miles. Where, exactly, is the mouth 
of a bay? Which bays should be considered 
inland? How deep must a dimple in the 
coast be before it can be called a bay? What 
do you do about islands—and the bits of 
land that build up and then wash away? 


FOUR METHODS 


Four methods of fixing our boundaries 
have been advanced: 

1. Ignore bays, fix the line along any low. 
tide mark, and draw the 3-mile and 12-mile 
limits to parallel the shoreline. The outer 
limits would have bays and capes the exact 
size and shape as the real ones on the coast. 

2. Count any indentation less than 10 
miles across as a bay. Stipulate that the 
shore and the lines drawn across the mouths 
of bays shall be the boundaries. 

3. Count only deep indentations as bays, 
using an arbitrary formula to decide which 
is deep enough in proportion to the width 
of its mouth. Fix the 3- and 12-mile limits 
by drawing arcs of circles with 3- and 12- 
mile radii from every point along the shore. 
(That would smooth the outer lines and 
make them easier for a ship navigator to 
calculate.) Each island would have its own 
inland border and its own 3- and 12-mile 
limits. 

4. Draw straight lines between project- 
ing points along the coast, and count all 
ocean, rocks, islands, and bays behind the 
lines as inland territory. The 3- and 12- 
mile limits also would be straight lines. 


ALL ARE PROPER 


Apparently any of these methods would 
be proper under international law. The 
straight line method (No. 4) is the most 
generous. It was approved recently by the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. 
The Court did not even put a limit on the 
length of the straight lines. If there actu- 
ally is no limit, the United States could 
claim almost half of the Gulf of Mexico 
as inland waters by drawing a line from 
Key West to the tip of Texas. 

The other three methods would give the 
United States less area and create more 
technical difficulties. 

The executive branch has usually favored 
method No. 3, the most conservative and 
most difficult (except for No. 1, which is 
impossible from a practical standpoint). It 
has the advantage, however, of covering all 
possible contingencies. 

But even before a method can be adopt- 
ed, it must be decided whether the power to 
fix the boundaries lies with the President, 
Congress, or the courts. 

WHO DECIDES? 

If fixing the boundary involves acquisition 
or relinquishment of territory for the United 
States, then Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, would have the say. Obviously terri- 
tory would be added or subtracted depending 
on where the final line is drawn. 

Or, if fixing the boundary involves inter- 
national relations, the President, under the 
Constitution, would make the decision. 


Clearly the location of the boundary and the 
shape of the 3- and 12-mile limits are part 
and parcel of foreign affairs, 

Or, if fixing the boundary is a matter for 
dispute between the Federal Government 
and the coastal States, the Supreme Court, 
under the Constitution, would be the ar- 
biter. Already the Justice Department has 
filed suit against California in an attempt to 
settle the status of five indentations claimed 
by the State as inland bays. 

One tentative move has been made toward 
settling the jurisdictional dispute. A special 
master, appointed by the Supreme Court to 
listen to the case of the United States v. Cal- 
ijornia apparently concluded that the Presi- 
dent—speaking through the Attorney Gen- 
eral—should draw the line and that that 
line should be confirmed without change by 
the Supreme Court. The high court's final 
word on the California dispute is expected 
later this year. 

But the California case was filed by the 
Truman administration. Attorney General 
Brownell indicated during a recent hearing 
on tidelands that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration may take a different view. Mr. 
Brownell asked Congress to draw the line 
marking the 3-mile limit, putting it on an 
actual map and attaching it to the tidelands 
bill. His suggestion was ignored, however. 
Lawmakers said privately that they were 
having enough trouble passing a tidelands 
bill without adding the inconceivably diffi- 
cult job of surveying the Nation's coastline. 

Congress has not expressed an opinion on 
jurisdiction. A House subcommittee set out 
to solve the puzzle last year, but after spend- 
ing its money on numerous hearings, the 
group decided the problem was just too com- 
plex. The final subcommittee report raised 
a multitude of questions but attempted to 
answer none. 

FREEDOM OF SEAS 


The u'timate size of the United States will 
depend in part on who wins the jurisdic- 
tional quarrel. Under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, the execttive 
has been conservative in its claims. The 
recommended border usually has been as 
close as practicable to the actual coast line. 
Uncle Sam has always stood for freedom of 
the seas both at home and abroad, and a 
tightly drawn line would promote that prin- 
ciple. 

But many Congressmen back the theory: 
The bigger the better. The United States 
should claim as much of the ocean bed as 
possible as inland waters, they believe. 

The coastal States, of course, want all they 
can get, The States now control their inland 
waters, and under the tidelands bill they 
would own everything seaward to the 3-mile 
limit. Revenue from oil leases obviously 
would vary with the location of the State's 
boundaries, 

At any rate, a problem that has been post- 
poned for 177 years will have to be solved 
once and for all the first time an oil well 
roughly 3 miles from shore begins to gush. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1953. 
Mr. B. M. MCKELWAY, 
Editor, Sunday Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. McKetway: Richard Fryklund 
wrote at length in your issue of Sunday, 
April 26, that “nobody knows where the 
boundaries of the United States lie.” Is 
that so, because those Great Americans who 
negotiated and wrote the Treaty of Inde- 
pendence with the British Crown in 1783, 
fixing the boundaries of the Original Thir- 
teen States on the Great Lakes and in the 
Atlantic Ocean, have long since departed 
and our present generation of statesmen, 
politicians, and writers are insufficiently in- 
terested or lack the energy to go to the Li- 
brary of Congress, or any law library, and call 
for a book of treaties and statutes admitting 
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the various States into the Union since the 
adoption of the Constitution? 

The provision in article 6 of the United 
States Constitution that all treaties shall be 
the supreme law of the land was prompted 
by that very treaty which finally secured to 
the people of the original States “all claims 
to the Government, proprietary and terri- 
torial rights of the same and every part 
thereof.” 

Article 4, section 3 of the United States 
Constitution provides exclusive authority in 
the Congress to admit new States into the 
Union. 

Accordingly, Congress has admitted 35 
States since adoption of the Constitution in 
1789 and, in each case, fixed the boundaries 
of the respective States, whether these States 
were inland or coastal States; and these 
State boundaries are definite and can be lo- 
cated with engineering certainty. 

The Treaty of 1848 with Mexico confirmed 
the seaward boundary of Texas and also 
fixed California's coastline. The act of Con- 
gress admitting California fixed its boundary 
as 3 miles in the Pacific from said coastline. 

Likewise, the acts admitting Oregon and 
Washington fixed the State boundaries at 3 
miles from the coast. 

The act of March 3, 1845, admitting Florida 
as a State, fixed its boundary by reference to 
the Treaty of 1819 by which Spain ceded 
Florida to the United States. A little re- 
search in the Congressional Library will show 
that Spain originally held Florida as a terri- 
tory and ceded the same to the British Crown 
in February 1763; that, in October of the 
same year, the British Crown issued a procla- 
mation fixing the Florida seaward boundary; 
and, in 1783, Britain retroceded the Florida 
territory to Spain and, in 1819, Spain ceded 
Florida to the United States with the same 
seaward boundary. 

Boundaries of the other Gulf States were 
definitely fixed by the acts of Congress admit- 
ting them into the Union, in some cases 
fixing their boundaries from shore and in 
others from the coast. 

There is no mystery about where our coast- 
line, or the line dividing the inland waters 
from the high seas, lies. 

In 1895, Congress enacted 28th United 
States Statute at Large, page 672, amended 
in 1946, authorizing the designation by 
suitable bearings, lighthouse, etc., the line 
dividing the high seas from rivers, har- 
bors, and inland waters. Under this law, 
as amended, our coastline has been estab- 
lished and, where a State boundary extends 
from coast, it is a relatively easy manner, 
when and as occasion may arise, to measure 
the boundary distance fixed by the act of 
Congress from such coastline. 

With the law and these authorities avail- 
able, Mr. Fryklund's statement that “accord- 
ing to law, the United States border in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf is to the low-tide 
mark along shore,” etc., is evidently an erro- 
neous statement made without reference to 
our treaties, Constitution, and relevant laws 
on the subject of State boundaries. 

All State coastal boundaries, fixed by 
treaty and acts of Congress, are their his- 
toric boundaries and it is this type of bound- 
ary that was recognized in favor of Norway 
by the International Court of Justice. 

So you see, there is no problem about 
establishing coastal State boundaries, wheth- 
er in the Great Lakes, Atlantic, Pacific, or 
Gulf of Mexico. 

If nobody knows where these boundaries 
are, it is because that nobody takes the 
trouble to sit down a little while in a library 
and refer to the authorities on the subject. 

Let us be mindful of the fact that our 
Nation and the States which compose it have 
lawful background and historic tradition in 
which we should all be proud and support 
them as good Americans. Whatever the his- 
toric boundaries of our coastal States may 
be as fixed by treaties and acts of Congress, 
they cannot be changed at this late date 
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because so-called liberals would restrict our 
boundaries to a 3-mile belt from shore, 

Here is well to ponder the question put by 
Mr. Fryklund, “How close to our shores may 
a foreign warship sail?” Well, they may not 
sail within our territorial waters, or historic 
coastal boundaries, and submarines of other 
nations must surface when they enter those 
historic territorial waters. 

And these territorial waters are within our 
historic boundaries, and not 3 miles from 
shore. Thank God our forefathers and 
statesmen, who preceded us, had the vision 
and courage to establish our historic bound- 
aries as they are set down in these treaties 
and laws of the United States of America. 

Yours very truly, 
F. EDW. HÉBERT. 


Tuttle Creek Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter I have received 
from Mr. James R. Smith, manager of 
the Missouri River division of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, calling at- 
tention to Tuttle Creek Dam in Kansas: 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Price: We who are interested in 
flood control in the Midwest are deeply con- 
cerned by the elimination of the Tuttle Creek 
Dam from the President's 1954 budget. Be- 
cause your district includes areas in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Basin which have his- 
torically been subject to flooding, may we 
direct your attention to the importance of 
Tuttle Creek Dam in Kansas. That struc- 
ture is an integral part of the overall flood- 
control program for the Missouri Basin and 
is specifically designed to prevent floods orig- 
inating in Kansas on the Blue River. It was 
that watershed which caused the disastrous 
1951 flood in the Topeka and Kansas City 
areas. 

In Tuttle Creek the only consideration is 
flood control. There is to be no power, no 
irrigation. Alternative plans have been 
checked and double checked for years, and 
good engineering always returns irrevocably 
to the Tuttle Creek Dam as a structure 
necessary to flood prevention downstream. 
Only a small minority of selfish interests 
would prefer making the Kansas River a long 
floodway, pouring excess water on the people 
downstream rather than impounding it be- 
hind Tuttle Creek to be released gradually. 
The Mississippi Valley Association, repre- 
senting leaders in the flood-control and nat- 
ural-resources development field in 23 Mid- 
western States, has long favored the con- 
struction of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

We reiterate that position now in an effort 
to help clarify the real purpose of that struc- 
ture, its value to citizens and to private and 
public facilities riparian to the rivers below 
it, and its utter essentiality to sound flood- 
control engineering. 

The Mississippi Valley Association earn- 
estly solicits your consideration in having 
continued construction funds restored by 
Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
James R. SMITH, 
Manager, Missouri River Division, 
Mississippi Valley Association, 


Speech of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives at the Triennial Convention Ban- 
quet of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the speech made by the Speaker on 
the occasion of the triennial convention 
banquet of B’nai B'rith, the 110-year- 
old Jewish service organization, held at 
the Hotel Statler in Washington on May 
5, 1953, in the presence of the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Attorney 
General and Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and other courts, Members of the 
House and Senate, other dignitaries and 
an assemblage of 1,000 delegates to the 
triennial convention: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice President, mem- 
bers of the B'nai B'rith organization, it is 
a real privilege to be here this evening to 
address a group which has done so much to 
foster good citizenship, the humanitarian 
spirit, and a strong America. 

When I was first invited to come and talk 
to you, I had a general idea as to what your 
organization stood for. I knew that it had 
done much to bring about greater harmony 
and understanding among the American 
people. I knew that it concerned itself with 
both domestic and foreign affairs. I knew 
that in your ranks could be found key lead- 
ers from virtually all walks of American life. 

But, frankly, I had no idea of the wide 
scope of your activities. That is, I had no 
idea until I had had a chance to read a little 
blue-covered booklet entitled “This is B'nai 
B'rith” and published by your Supreme 
Lodge. 

I was impressed by your Americanism pro- 
gram as outlined in that booklet. I was 
equally impressed by the humanitarian and 
charitable spirit you had demonstrated in 
going to the aid of the homeless people who 
had been victimized by floods in Canada and 
in our own Southwest. 

But there was one thing I learned from 
the booklet which impressed me most of all. 
And that was your emphasis on cooperation 
with other groups whose immediate aims 
might not be the specific aims of B’nai B'rith 
but with whom you could join in meeting 
the host of common problems which Amer- 
icans must solve and are solving every day. 

This cooperative attitude is one of the 
pillars of strength upon which our free- 
enterprise society must depend. If it is to 
continue to flourish, I, like you, am con- 
vinced that it can and will continue to 
flourish. 5 

Speaking of the cooperative attitude, I en- 
countered it in a most emphatic manner 
some 16 months ago when I had the good 
fortune to pay a visit toIsrael. For in Israel, 
cooperation and just plain hard work have 
been the ingredients of progress. 

I saw the people of Israel at work in their 
new factories and in the fields. I saw a new 
nation developing through the efforts of peo- 
ple willing and able to work together by the 
sweat of their brows. I did not see the land 
of milk and honey, of which the Old Testa- 
ment speaks. But I did see the possibility 
that Israel might some day again become 
such a land. 

I might say here that it is my fervent hope 
that the people of Israel can work out their 
differences with their Arab neighbors in the 
not-too-distant future. For the peace and 
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stability of the Middle East are essential if 
we are to have a genuinely peaceful world. 

While near the boundary line between 
Israel and Jordan I observed soldiers on 
opposite sides guarding the two frontiers in 
friendly conversation. I waved my hat, and 
they all responded. That such a spirit exists 
provides the basis of eventual peace, and 
this means so much for the material pros- 
perity of both countries. 

While in Israel I had lunch with Mr. Ben- 
Gurion. Now, I've been in public life for 
some 40 years. I’m a native-born American. 
I've traveled widely through this country 
of ours. I had reason to believe that I knew 
my country and knew it well. 

But do you know something? Ben-Gurion 
called my attention to some things about 
America that I just hadn’t given much 
thought to. And I came away with the dis- 
tinct impression that seeing America through 
somebody else’s eyes can often be a very 
healthy thing. 

I also came away with the feeling that the 
people of Israel will succeed in building the 
kind of stable society which is so essential 
to the preservation of freedom as we know it. 
And freedom, my friends, is something we 
can hardly afford to take for granted in a 
world threatened by Communist imperialism. 

I do not need to belabor this audience 
with details as to the nature of the Com- 
munist menace. You know that menace as 
a total threat to our existence. You know 
that it has used every conceivable weapon 
to achieve global domination. You know 
that the postwar record of the Soviet Union 
is one which shows a complete disregard for 
common decencies, treaty obligations, and 
the kind of diplomatic practice which we 
have come to expect of civilized governments. 
The Soviet word has come to be considered 
valueless. 

The attempted subversion of Greece, the 
blockade of Berlin, the bloody aggression in 
Korea and Indochina—these are some of the 
dismal guides to the sort of “peace” policy 
the Communists have pursued since World 
War II's end. 

You know all of these things and you 
understand how difficult and how trying is 
the complex problem they present. 

The preservation of our basic freedoms 
and of our national security demands cour- 
age, determination, and the willingness to 
make sacrifices. 

I know that the American people have that 
courage, that determination, and that will- 
ingness to sacrifice; they have demonstrated 
all three. 

The point I am making is that freedom 
is everybody's business today, and it is cer- 
tainly the business of Congressmen—of the 
elected representatives of the people. It is 
certainly my business in a very direct way. 

So Td like to spend a few minutes this 
evening talking with you about what I con- 
sider to be the requirements of freedom in 
a dangerous world. Specifically, I would 
like to pass along some of my ideas as to the 
requirements we Americans must meet if our 
Nation is to remain free, and I would like 
to point up the manner in which the Con- 
gress and the administration are working 
together in facing up to these requirements, 

What are the requirements we must meet 
if we are to remain free? From my point of 
view, they can be laid down as three types 
of security—a secure self-confidence, a secure 
defense, and a secure dollar. 

We must have strength enough to deter 
aggression and, if necessary, to defend our- 
selves against it. We've got to have a stable 
domestic economy and we must continue to 
believe in our ability to have both of these 
things within the framework of our tradi- 
tional freedom. 

Our belief in the American way of life and 
in its ability to meet any problems that may 
arise is the basis of our security. Our repub- 
lican institutions have been the inspiration 
for our greatness. They can and will be the 
inspiration for an even greater future. 
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There is no reason to fear that the Ameri- 
can ideal cannot meet the test it faces today. 

Our material well-being is but further 
testimony in support of this belief. 

Ours is the strongest nation in the world 
and the wealthiest. Our standard of living 
has been unsurpassed in modern history. Al- 
most all of us can take as necessities the 
things most other peoples consider luxuries, 
How many refrigerators there are in Ameri- 
can kitchens. How many autos on American 
roads, how many TV sets in American living 
rooms. It is fabulous—what this economy of 
ours has done. Our productive capacity is 
second to none. And our Armed Forces are 
the best equipped in the world. 

We have many blessings but we must not 
take them for granted. 

Here in Washington, the new Congress and 
the new administration are well aware of this 
Sen as you are. Nobody here is living in a 
1001's paradise. Nobody is living in a dream. 

I speak from personal experience when I 
say that there is the closest possible coopera- 
tion between the White House and the lead- 
ers of Congress. The team approach does 
prevail in Washington regardless of what you 
may occasionally read in the gossip columns. 

President Eisenhower has displayed the 
leadership necessary to making team play 
possible. He has demonstrated a grasp of the 
problems we face which few before him 
could match. I believe that he will go down 
in history as one of our truly great Presi- 
dents. 

What sort of program is it that is being 
developed in Washington within the confines 
of this new spirit of White House-congres- 
sional cooperation? 

I am not going to make any predictions 
tonight. Rather, I would like to lay down 
some of the principles on which I believe we 
are operating. And I ask you to remember 
that I do so from the vantage point of the 
Speaker’s office in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

First, I believe that the administration and 
the majority in Congress are as one in wish- 
ing to reduce waste and inefficiency in the 
Federal Government to an absolute mini- 
mum. And I believe that that will be done as 
far as it is humanly possible. 

I would add, however, that the reduction 
of waste does not imply cutting the Federal 
budget below that minimum consistent with 
our national security and with our basic 
foreign and domestic obligations. There will 
be no meat-axe approach. 

I know that there has been some impa- 
tience in the country. People are wondering 
why things don’t move any faster than they 
do. They ask, Why can’t the budget be cut 
in a couple of weeks and be done with? 

The fact is that government today is a 
very complex business. You can’t pick up an 
organization of 2½ million people and shake 
it haphazardly as you would a saltshaker 
over a platter of meat that needed season- 
ing. 

No, indeed. The budgetary process is a de- 
tailed, complex thing where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. In cutting out its 
fat, you've got to be mighty careful that you 
don't slice through a bone. 

I might say here that I have been particu- 
larly impressed by the manner in which the 
administration has gone about the task of 
trimming the budget even prior to present- 
ing its resquests to Congress. 

Now, a second principle upon which we 
here in Washington are acting is that we 
must have a sound foreign policy and one 
that is positive. I might say that the great 
majority of the Congressmen in both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties are fully 
in agreement on this general proposition. 

I know that the foreign-aid appropria- 
tion—as requested by the Truman adminis- 
tration—will be slashed considerably. 

The President has already made his posi- 
tion clear on this point, and Congress will 
cut deeply. However, we must realize that 
the program will continue to be a substantial 


one at least for the coming fiscal year. And I 
think we ought to accept this as one of the 
vital costs of national survival. 

In this kind of world, America—no matter 
how strong—cannot stand alone. 

We have allies. We must keep these al- 
lies. And we must work with them in build- 
ing and maintaining the sort of common 
defense which the Communists cannot pos- 
sibly penetrate. 

This is true not only because of the total 
menace posed by the Kremlin-directed Com- 
munists. It is true also because technology 
has made this world a good deal smaller than 
it used to be in the good old days. Today, a 
jet bomber flies half-way around the world 
in less than a day. Today, a shot fired in the 
Balkans or in the Far East can set telephones 
and nerves to jangling in Washington and 
in capitals all over the globe. 

Yes; we need our friends. But I think 
that we also have a right to expect them to 
do their fair share in carrying the mutual 
defense load. I think that I understand 
their problems. But I also understand 
those of the American taxpayer. And I sub- 
scribe to the approach taken by Secretary 
of State Dulles when he told the nations 
of Western Europe that it was of the utmost 
importance that concrete progress continue 
to be made in building Europe's defenses. 
This requires full cooperation by all if our 
objectives are to be achieved. 8 

And that brings me to my third principle 
and my last. 

We are making savings in our Government 
expenditures. But we cannot make all the 
savings we might like to and we certainly 
can’t make them all at once. 

The cost of survival and freedom con- 
tinues to be high. We must not risk, above 
all else, the security of our country. We will 
make sharp reductions in our spending and 
we will reduce taxes where we can do sọ 
without flirting with disaster. 

I believe that a return to a sound dollar 
is essential to a truly stable economy—an 
economy not based upon inflation tied to 
excessive armament expenditures. I know 
that the American people want that sound 
dollar. And I believe that they can and 
will get it. 

But we will not get it by waiting for mir- 
acles to occur and certainly not by reducing 
our taxes before they should be, 

The problem of tax reduction—like the 
other complex problems our Nation faces— 
can be solved. It will be solved. But at the 
proper time. 

Perhaps what we need is to adopt the 
confident attitude of one of my predecessors 
as Speaker of the House. I refer to Thomas 
B. Reed, who held office in the 1890's. The 
House was making an effort to secure a 
quorum. And—as is usually done in such 
cases—telegrams were sent to Members who 
were out of the city. One Congressman, 
delayed by a flood on the railroad, tele- 
graphed Speaker Reed as follows: “Washout 
on line, can’t come.” 

The Speaker promptly wired back: “Buy 
another shirt and come on next train.” 

That story may seem to be a little far- 
fetched, I know. But if we hold to the kind 
of confidence that Speaker Reed exuded— 
if we hold to our belief in our ability to 
overcome all adversities, we will solve any 
problems that come our way regardless of 
how difficult they may be. 

We will solve these great problems of war 
and peace; we will keep America strong and 
solvent. We will reduce spending and we 
will reduce taxes and give America a pros- 
perity built on peace rather than war. We 
will accept our world leadership and bring 
peace and happiness and progress to our 
own people and the other peoples of the 
world. 

It is a great challenge given to the United 
States and the liberty loving people of the 
world. We must not fail if we are to achieve 
the finer destiny for all peoples which I 
believe lies ahead, 
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Downpayments on Homes Found To Be 
Too High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The ar- 
ticle entitled “Downpayments on Homes 
Found To Be Too High,” follows: 


DOWNPAYMENTS ON HoMES Founn To Bg Too 
Hian 


Three out of every five nonveteran families 
who tried to purchase new homes on Gov- 
ernment-insured mortgages during the last 
6 months were unable to buy because the re- 
quired downpayments were too high, a na- 
tionwide survey has disclosed. 

The survey was conducted by the National 
Association of Home Builders among 1,500 
leading builders in 46 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to determine whether the 
downpayments set by the Federal Housing 
Administration are within reach of non- 
veteran home buyers, particularly in the 
middle- and lower-income brackets. Recent 
relaxation of credit terms hasn't materially 
changed downpayments being asked. 

A total of 1,440 reported that they were 
having difficulty, ranging from mild to crit- 
ical, finding buyers with enough cash sav- 
ings to make the necessary downpayment, 
Their replies showed that an average of 
slightly more than 60 percent of all prospec- 
tive buyers were turned away during the 
6-month period because of too high down- 
payments, although their family incomes 
were more than adequate to cover the’ 
monthly carrying charges on a new home. 

Only 60 reported no difficulty with down 
payments. 

NORTHEAST EASIEST 


On a regional basis, the survey indicated 
that the downpayment squeeze was greatest 
in the Far West, where builders reported that 
66 percent of their customers were unable to 
meet the FHA down payment. The situation 
was easiest in the Northeast, with an aver- 
age of slightly less than 52 percent. 

The following tabulation shows the pro- 
portion of prospective home buyers in each 
of the six major areas of the United States 
reported unable to meet the FHA down pay- 
ment requirements (all prospects listed in 
the survey reported adequate income to pay 
the monthly carrying charges on the homes 
they inspected): 


ore ores: 

Number of | 0) 94 pros- 
Area reporting pecie aoe 

ders 0 
downpay- 
ment 

FRO e 220 65.8 
Mountain States.. 5 50 64.3 
Southeast 140 62.5 
Southwest. 175 62.0 
South. 110 61.5 
Midwest... 505 60.5 
Northeast 240 51.8 
National average 60.0 


On a State-by-State basis, West Virginia 
had the highest proportion of prospective 
home buyers turned away because the down 
payment requirements were too high, 78 
percent followed by Alabama and Utah with 
74 percent each, although only a relatively 
few builders were covered by the survey in 
those States. More representative State re- 
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turns showed the squeeze tightest in Califor- 
nia, with 67 percent of prospective buyers 
unable to make the down payments, Wash- 
ington with 66 percent, and Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin with 65 percent each. 

Percentage of would-be buyers barred 
from home ownership by the high FHA down 
payments, as reported by builders in other 
States included: Arizona, 44 percent; Arkan- 
sas, 52 percent; Colorado, 65 percent; Dela- 
ware, 50 percent; Florida, 58 percent; Geor- 
gia, 66 percent; Idaho, 48 percent; Illinois, 
54 percent; Indiana, 56 percent; Iowa, 59 
percent; Kansas, 62 percent; Kentucky, 60 
percent; Louisiana, 67.5 percent; Maine, 20 
percent; Maryland, 58 percent; Massachu- 
setts, 60 percent; Michigan, 56 percent; Min- 
nesota, 62 percent; Mississippi, 66 percent; 
Missouri, 59 percent; Montana, 60 percent; 
Nebraska, 56 percent; New Hampshire, 42 
percent; New Mexico, 51 percent; New Jersey, 
50 percent; New York, 44.3 percent; North 
Carolina, 57 percent; North Dakota, 60 per- 
cent; Ohio, 61 percent; Oregon, 54 percent; 
Pennsylvania, 58 percent; Rhode Island, 52 
percent; South Carolina, 60 percent; South 
Dakota, 65 percent; Tennessee, 59 percent; 
Texas, 63 percent; Virginia, 60 percent; 
Wyoming, 37 percent. 


NEW YORK HEALTHY 


Of 20 major metropolitan centers covered 
by the NAHB survey, Salt Lake City, Utah, re- 
ported the highest proportion of would-be 
buyers who lacked the necessary cash for the 
FHA downpayment, 77 percent, followed by 
Washington, D. C., and Dallas, Tex., 75 per- 
cent, and Houston, Tex., 73 percent. 

The New York metropolitan area showed 
the smallest proportion of prospective home- 
owners unable to meet the downpayment re- 
quirement, 41 percent. Cleveland, Ohio, was 
next at 48 percent, and Chicago third at 53 
percent. 

Returns from other major cities included: 
San Francisco, 72 percent unable to make 
downpayment; New Orleans, 69 percent; 
Memphis, 68 percent; Los Angeles, and Okla- 
homa City, 65 percent each; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, and Seattle, 63 percent each; Miami, 
Fia., and Milwaukee, Wis., 62 percent each; 
Denver, Colo., 58 percent; Detroit, 57 percent, 
and St. Louis, 54 percent. 

The most frequently voiced complaint 
from the reporting builders was that FHA 
valuations on their homes were far below 
current market levels, because the appraisals 
were based on out-of-date cost standards 
used by the agency. Asa result, the builders 
said, downpayment requirements in many 
cases are boosted further beyond the average 
family’s reach. 

For example, if FHA appraisers set an arbi- 
trary value of $12,000 on a $14,000 home, the 
downpayment becomes $4,400, instead of the 
$2,800 that would be required if the house 
were appraised at its true market value, the 
builders said. 

Here are typical comments from builders 
covered by the survey: 

Pittsburgh, Calif.: “My chief trouble is 
that FHA appraisals run about $12,000 for 
a house I must sell for $15,000. Ninety per- 
cent of my prospects can’t meet the down- 
payment.” 

Whittier, Calif.: “FHA appraisal section 
should be revamped to get valuations up to 
date.” 

Twin Falls, Idaho: “The present FHA rules 
are driving us into the higher-priced field, 
since it is a lot easier to get $4,000 down 
on an $18,000 house than it is to get $2,400 
on a $12,000 house. In this area it is almost 
impossible to build a livable 3-bedroom 
house for less than $12,000 to $14,000.” 

Longview, Wash.: “If the downpayments 
aren't lowered, there won't be an FHA market 
here in another year.“ 

Kirkwood, Mo.: “If FHA doesn’t change its 
policy it may as well fold up.” 

Peoria Heights, Ill.: “My remarks cannot 
be put on a United States post card,” 


Wichita, Kans.: “Why not a program for 
FHA buyers to compare with the veterans’ 
program?” 

Traverse City, Mich.: “The downpayment 
scale has forced families who need 3-bed- 
room homes to buy 2-bedroom homes.” 


CLIENTS HAVE $1,000 


Benton Harbor, Mich.: “Local FHA condi- 
tions are critical. We have to turn away 
daily a minimum of 2 families who have 
$600 to $1,200 in cash for the downpayment, 
With a new aircraft plant opening in our 
area, housing is becoming acute.” 

Kansas City, Mo.: “95 percent of our pros- 
pects are turned away for lack of downpay- 
ment cash. We are building $12,000 homes 
just a few minutes away from 2 new war 
plants, but workers simply cannot meet the 
required downpayments.” 

St. Louis, Mo.: “75 percent of prospects 
in our price bracket ($12,000 to $13,000) have 
an average of $1,000 to $1,500 for downpay- 
ments, which is not enough to qualify them 
for FHA loans.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.: “High downpayments 
have been the biggest obstacle to people who 
require housing as a necessity, not a luxury.” 

Wauwatosa, Wis.: “We have repeatedly 
turned away prospects who had from $1,000 
to $2,000 for downpayments, because FHA 
required more cash.” 

Memphis, Tenn.: “The middle-income man 
who wants a $12,000 to $15,000 home is out 
of luck, unless he is a veteran.” 

Tacoma, Wash.: “It is extremely disheart- 
ening to those who, through no fault of their 
own, were unable to serve in our Armed 
Forces and now find themselves unable to 
buy homes because of high downpayments.” 

Sacramento, Calif.: “Most of the prospects 
we have to turn down because they lack cash 
for the downpayment are nonveterans. 
Being a little older and with established 
families, they are entitled to more consider- 
ation than they are getting under the FHA 
program.” 

Baltimore, Md.: “FHA downpayments are 
far in excess of the proportionate increase in 
costs since 1941.“ 

Seattle, Wash.: “Until FHA downpayments 
are reduced to about 10 percent on a $12,000 
house and 15 percent on a $15,000 house, our 
people can’t buy under the FHA program.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “A large number of 
thrifty people with $1,000 to $1,500 in cash 
for downpayments are turned away, al- 
though they are fully qualified to carry 
monthly payments of $65 to 675.“ 

Kerrville, Tex.: “Buyers are being forced 
to buy old houses or new homes which are 
too small for their large families.” 

Galveston, Tex.: “We have in the Galveston 
County area alone 3,000 prospective buyers 
who would buy new homes if FHA downpay- 
ments were lower.” 


The Equalization Between What the 
Farmer Receives and What He Pays 
Out Is Partly Corrected by 90 Percent 
of Parity Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that H. CARL ANDERSEN, Congress- 
man from Minnesota, and chairman of 
the subcommittee in charge of agricul- 
tural appropriations, has a very thorough 
knowledge of what price supports mean, 


_and I herewith submit his views, which 
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appeared in a broadcast by the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
of St. Paul, Minn. 

Too many people here in the East 
think price supports are an out-and-out 
subsidy to the farmers, when they are 
not. All these supports try to do is to 
give the farmers’ earned dollar merely a 
90 percent standing in the markets where 
the farmer buys. Under a 90-percent 
parity the farmers’ dollar has a 10-per- 
cent discount. He should have full par- 
ity and no discount, but 90 percent is all 
that Congress has so far given them. 
The following is Congressman ANDER- 
SEN’s statement: 


As many of you know, my responsibilities 
increased when the 83d Congress convened 
on January 20, and I was made chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture. This chairmanship, of course, 
has involved a heavy workload, but I am 
frank to say that I am enjoying the rigorous 
schedule, and hope that my subcommittee 
can report a bill for agriculture on the 8th 
of May which will keep our farm programs 
up to the level at which they must be kept 
in order to insure that our Nation’s basic 
industry, agriculture, will be kept strong and 
prosperous, and that in turn will insure our 
country’s economic strength. 

I have had a great many letters from you 
folks inquiring about Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson's stand relative to our price- 
support program. Now, Secretary Benson 
and I are not too far apart on this issue. Our 
differences are principally a matter of de- 
gree. Now, personally, there is no question 
in my mind as to how it should and must 
operate. The price support law covering our 
basic crops will remain in effect until 1954, 
but in anticipation of its expiration, I have 
introduced, along with others, a bill—H. R. 
2821—-which would provide for the continu- 
ation of our 90 percent of parity price sup- 
port program for the 3 years following, or un- 
til the end of 1957. 

I have also introduced a companion bill— 
H. R. 2820—which would place oats, rye, bar- 
ley, flaxseed, and soybeans under the 90- 
percent program. Those crops should be 
added to the present basics—corn, wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, rice, and peanuts. Surely 
the great feed crops, oats and barley, have a 
right to consideration. These help to set 
the price received by farmers for their cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, and dairy products. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I regret that 
there are too many good people—yes, even 
in our seventh district—dependent upon de- 
cent farm-commodity prices for their own 
prosperity, who object to a 90-percent price- 
support floor under storable commodities. 
They do not stop to think that while other 
groups are protected, and during that pe- 
riod of such protection, agriculture must of 
necessity have similar help from Uncle Sam, 
if the farmers are to hope to stay in busi- 
ness and produce the milk, meat, and foods 
that everybody in the United States needs 
for their children and themselves. 

With industry enjoying tariff protection, 
with bargaining powers and minimum-wage 
laws to protect labor, with the shipping and 
airline interests receiving millions of dollars 
annually in subsidies, certainly the basic in- 
dustry of the Nation—agriculture—upon 
which our entire economy depends, should 
be adequately protected. To permit farm 
commodity prices to stay beneath parity will 
ultimately mean people out of work by the 
millions in this Nation of ours. I repeat, 
there are people—many of them misin- 
formed, and some of them without complete 
information on the subject—who criticize 
our price-support program, but these folks 
lose sight of the fact that you just cannot 
put up a building without a solid founda- 
tion; you just cannot have a prosperous 
economy with an insolvent or shaky basic 
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industry. It is a proven fact that the level 
of the national economy is the value of the 
new wealth we get from agriculture and 
forestry and our mines multiplied by seven. 

From 1900 until now, 1953, for each $1 
billion in gross income given to agriculture, 
the Nation as a whole received an additional 
$6 billion gross in revenue. The economic 
pattern of our Nation can be established by 
determining the farmer’s gross income. It 
is just as simple as that. Yet, too many of 
the wise, fine people begrudge farmers a 
parity return through price supports. Much 
criticism has been leveled at the program 
stemming principally from alleged losses 
sustained. It is a matter of record that 
during the past 17 years, less than $60 
million a year has been the net cost to the 
taxpayer of the entire price-support pro- 
gram, out of which a prosperous agriculture 
has resulted. I have called this to Secretary 
Benson's attention, as I have on many occa- 
sions to the attention of the Congress. A 
prosperous agriculture over that same period 
has paid at least 10 times the total price- 
support cost directly back into the Treas- 
ury—yes, an estimated at least $10 billion 
in income taxes. Your Congressman, by the 
way, has seen year after year foreign nations 
voted by our own Congress $4 billion for 
purely economic aid in 1 year. One of those 
annual appropriations for others is equal to 
all that the farmers of America can possi- 
bly be charged with since 1935, even though 
you insist on unfairly charging against them 
the $2.5 billion subsidy for consumers dur- 
ing World War H—a subsidy which did agri- 
culture no good, but helped to hold down 
the price that the consumers had to pay for 
their food. 

How many of the consumers in our towns 
and villages would enjoy this employment 
and wages they now have without the pros- 
perous farmers on the edge of their village 
to create the need for the work they are 
doing. The stabilizing influence of the price- 
support program is vital to agriculture and 
to our Nation for the reasons I have dis- 
cussed. And remember this too, it provides 
insurance of an adequate food supply for 
the 155 million people in this great United 
States of America. 


Indian Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 8, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Indian Citizens,” from 
the April 27, 1953, issue of the Oregonian, 
of Portland, Oreg., I desire to have this 
editorial inserted because legislation has 
been introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress this year proposing to take the 
shackles from the Indians, and raise 
them to their proper place alongside 
their white brothers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDIAN CITIZENS 


Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay's ex- 
pressed policy of working toward the assim- 
ilation of Indians into the educational, eco- 
nomic and social structures of the American 
people in general coincides with a report by 
the House Appropriations Committee along 


Zona's constitution. 


the same line. It also brings to attention a 
campaign by the Association of American 
Indian Affairs, Inc., of which Author Oliver 
LaFarge is president, to impress on the 
white public that Indians now and always 
have been citizens, not wards. 

The House committee, pruning the budget 
to emphasize its point, said it is convinced 
that “a number of Indian tribes and com- 
munities are ready for complete separation 
from control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

Among these is the Klamath Tribe in Ore- 
gon. Of the total amount programed for 
the Klamath agency in 1953, $1,991,000 will 
come from the tribal treasury (timber sales 
and milling, principally) and only $149,060 
from the Government. Tribal funds pay 97 
of the 113 Federal employees of the Klam- 
ath agency. 

The association headed by LaFarge bases 
its drive for recognition of all Indians as 
common citizens on court rulings in Arizona 
and California. Felix Cohen, counsel for the 
association, points out that the myth of 
Indian wardship arises from an opinion by 
Chief Justice Marshall of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1832, Marshall held that 
an Indian tribe was not a foreign nation, but 
rather a domestic nation, and in its position 
toward the United States resembled that of 
a ward to a guardian. 

The Arizona Supreme Court followed this 
line too far in ruling, in 1928, that Indians 
could not vote because they were persons 
under guardianship, a group barred by Ari- 
But in 1948 the same 
court reversed itself and recognized the full 
citizenship rights of Indians. So far as prop- 
erty ownership is concerned, the court held, 
the United States Government occupies the 
position of a trustee, not a guardian. 

The California Supreme Court followed the 
same reasoning in ruling, in 1953, that In- 
dians were entitled to welfare, even though 
residing on reservations, as well as other 
citizenship rights. Recently the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia ruled in an Arizona case that Indians 
are entitled to social security. 

“A * * + confusion that helps to main- 
tain the legend of Indian wardship * * * is 
the tendency of nonlawyers to confuse two 
very different relationships—trustee and 
guardianship,” Mr. Cohen reports. 

“Guardianship is a relation that limits the 
personal rights of a ward. Trusteeship is a 
relation that limits the property rights of a 
trustee and makes the trustee the servant of 
the trust beneficiary.” 

The fact of Indian citizenship seems now 
to be clearly upheld in the law. But, in prac- 
tice, the Government—and the public—has 
treated Indians as if they were wards. Sec- 
retary McKay and a Republican Congress 
may be expected to work toward a goal of 
establishing Indians as full participants in 
the privileges and duties of citizenship. It 
is a program too long neglected. 


Immigrant From Satellite Country Com- 
mends House Un-American Activities 
Committee Hearings and Offers $5,000 
in Cash To Pay One-Way Ticket for 
Communists Back to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
period of the recent Los Angeles hear- 
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ings by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, of which I am a member, 
I received the original of the letter here- 
inafter set forth from Mr. James W. 
Compas. The letter speaks for itself. 
But it also contains therein so unusual 
and such patriotic words, that I promptly 
secured the permission of Mr. Compas 
to ask unanimous consent to insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that you 
and all my other colleagues might also 
note its significance. 

You will note that the letterwriter is 
the father of a distinguished American 
soldier en route to Korea. You will also 
note that said writer of the letter, in 
his very first sentence, announces that 
he was born in one of the satellite coun- 
tries of Russia. I know you will heartily 
join with me in congratulating this dis- 
tinguished and patriotic citizen of the 
great 23d Congressional District, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., for putting and 
placing some of his vigorous, vigilant ap- 
preciation of his adopted country thus 
before us, and that you would also want 
me to express appreciation to Mr. Com- 
pas for this very emphatic word of ap- 
preciation and of approval of the work 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in the recent Los Angeles 
hearings. 

The letter follows: 

Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
3 Huntington Park, Calif. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: I was born in 
one of the satellite countries of Russia. 1 
recently listened to the radio broadcast from 
Red Budapest. I have several friends who 
still receive letters from there. 

We discuss these letters often, and we are 
all amazed at the method used by the people 
being investigated by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in order to avoid 
answering the questions, stating that ac- 
cording to amendments 1, 4, and 5 of the 
Constitution, they are not obligated to an- 
swer questions of this nature. 

These people are being protected by the 
same Constitution they are trying to destroy. 
It is so despairing to realize that there is 
nothing we can do about this. They are 
making fools of all of us, yet we must sit 
back and take it. 

I became a citizen of this country when I 
Was 21 years old.. I am proud and grateful 
of the opportunity to live in America; to 
raise my children in a land of freedom and 
equal rights for all. I have $5,000 in the 
bank that I have saved, and I would like to 
have you ask those rats to get out of our 
country and go to Russia. I will gladly give 
them my $5,000 to buy one-way tickets to 
Russia. If they need more, I will do my best 
to raise additional money. 

My son left for Korea this morning. He 
had to go because people like these Commu- 
nists refuse to let the world live in peace. 
It is of no concern to them that thousands 
of our boys must pay with their lives be- 
cause of their selfishness and greed. 

These people live in America. They en- 
joy all the privileges of American citizens, 
yet they betray our country in every way 
possible. This, indeed, is an insult to every 
loyal American. Is there nothing we can do? 

Sincerely, 


James W. Compas. 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF, 
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Shipbuilding Should Not Be Curtailed 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the American Revolution the 
Colonies had already established an im- 
portant merchant marine reported to 
number 2,311 oceangoing vessels of near- 
ly 4 million tons. They were good ships 
and were known and respected in ports 
throughout the world. These ships car- 
ried our exports abroad and returned 
bringing more colonists and badly need- 
ed equipment and supplies. Our mer- 
chant marine contributed greatly to our 
self-sufficiency, and it laid the ground- 
work for the future commercial great- 
ness of the young Nation. 

Between 1865 and the years of World 
War I our merchant marine declined 
sharply. At the beginning of the present 
century we were carrying only 9 percent 
of our foreign trade in our own ships. 
During World War I we learned that a 
strong American merchant marine is 
vital for national defense in time of 
emergency as well as for our trade and 
commerce in peacetime. This is refiect- 
ed in the Merchant Marine Act of 1935, 
which states in the declaration of pol- 
icy that we shall have a merchant ma- 
rine sufficient to carry our foreign com- 
merce and to serve as a naval and mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

The merchant marine authorized the 
establishment of the construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy asan aid to the ship- 
building industry. It was intended to 
absorb the excess of costs of construct- 
ing vessels in American shipyards over 
that in foreign shipyards. The purpose 
of the construction subsidy was to aid in 
keeping the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry alive and to provide employment 
for American workmen. 

On April 30, 1953, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to cut the budget by the 
amount of $118,500,000, which amount 
had been requested for the construction 
of 5 new vessels. The 5 vessels consisted 
of 4 passenger-cargo ships and 1 proto- 
type tanker. 

I am in favor of effecting economies 
whenever they can be judiciously 
adopted. But I oppose cutting this 
amount which was to be used for the 
construction of new ships. If our mer- 
chant.marine has been important to us 
in the past, it is fully as important to 
us now. We need an adequate merchant 
marine to carry on our foreign trade. 
Even more, we vitally need a strong mer- 
chant marine to help safeguard and pre- 
serve our American way of life. Insofar 
as this reduction of the budget tends to 
reduce our merchant fleet by five new 
ships, I believe it is false economy. 

The further reduction in ship con- 
struction will mean that more American 
workmen will be deprived of jobs. Jobs 
in the industry have steadily declined 
in recent years. For instance, in 1947 


there were about 160,000 workers em- 
ployed in America in shipbuilding and 
repairing. By 1950, the employment 
figure had dropped to 84,000, a decrease 
of nearly 50 percent in 4 years. 

The state of our merchant marine is 
of special importance to California. 
During the year 1951, reports show that 
over 80 million tons of commodities 
flowed through the busy ports of our 
State. As for ship construction, a re- 
cent survey points out that California 
has within her boundaries a total of 31 
shipbuilding and repairing yards. The 
Bureau of the Census reports that dur- 
ing 1950 the average employment in 
California for the industry amounted to 
21,722 persons. ‘These figures indicate 
one of the reasons for the keen concern 
with which the people of my State re- 
gard our merchant marine. In view of 
the great national importance of the 
merchant marine, and also its special 
importance to the west coast, I feel we 
should not eliminate money from the 
budget intended for new ship construc- 
tion. I hope a way can be found to 
effect restoration of the funds involved. 

Allied shipping losses in World War 
II were at one time so severe that our 
whole position was in great jeopardy. 
Today potential enemies are still add- 
ing to an already powerful fleet of vast- 
ly improved submarines, They also are 
adding to their fleet of long-range 
bombers. It takes time to replace ship- 
ping losses; time to learn to counter 
costly surprise methods of naval attack; 
time to get shipyards into operation and 
to train workers. We simply cannot af- 
ford to risk further diminishing our 
shipbuilding program or our shipbuild- 
ing potential during this critical period 
in our history. 


Stretching Our Airpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of May 11, 
1953: 


STRETCHING OUR AIRPOWER 

The administration’s decision to cut the 
new Air Force appropriations by $5 billion 
seems to this newspaper a risky kind of econ- 
omy. Any cut in defense spending can of 
course be portrayed as dangerous. But the 
indefinite postponement of a 143-wing Air 
Force and the leveling off of strength at be- 
tween 110 and 120 wings inevitably will 
mean reductions in projected air defense and 
tactical support capabilities—elements in 
which the Air Force is weak. In view of the 
increasing Soviet capabilities and the jarring 
conclusions of the project Lincoln and proj- 
ect East River studies, a reduction in these 
elements is hazardous. Coming during the 
Soviet peace offensive, moreover, it may be 
taken by our allies as an invitation to relax. 

This newspaper has strongly criticized 
some of the Air Force end runs in the past. 
Airpower to the exclusion of other necessary 
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strength, including economic strength, is 
still objectionable. But there has been a lot 
of rethinking about what constitutes an ade- 
quate, permanent posture of defense since the 
days of the debate over whether the military 
budget should be twelve or thirteen billion 
dollars, What is alarming about the pro- 
posed cut is that it is very largely in air- 
power. This must be particularly mystify- 
ing to Senator Tart, who has called for more 
emphasis on airpower along with a slash 
in the military budget. 

It is possible to understand the adminis- 
tration’s dilemma. If you are going to cut 
a military budget, you have to cut where the 
big money is. That, undeniably, is in air- 
craft procurement. The Army is virtually 
at its projected strength and the Navy is 
well advanced. It would have been futile 
to cut, say, Army funds for tanks or ammu- 
nition that are shortly to be delivered. The 
Navy gave its No. 1 priority to a third large 
aircraft carrier, and a cut here would have 
flown in the face of military judgment. 
Hence the economizers looked at the Air 
Force, which is the most vulnerable because 
its expansion is the least far advanced. 

To be sure, a cutback in future plans is 
preferable to a cutback in standing forces; 
and fortunately only minor reductions are 
to be made in existing strength. Moreover, 
the 143-wing figure is not necessarily a valid 
goal in all circumstances. The now-aban- 
doned target-date theory—that the United 
States must have so much power to meet a 
maximum danger by such and such a date— 
has been highly misleading. 

But the effect of the cutback is to confine 
the Air Force to a level below that necessary 
for the performance of a rounded mission. 
Because strategic striking power is the prime 
deterrent to generai war, the Air Force would 
have to concentrate on that. But only a 
bare start has been made on air defense of 
the United States. Perhaps a really effective 
air defense is tao expensive to be practicable; 
but any air defense, to be useful, has to be 
in being before a war starts. It cannot be 
provided after the bombs start dropping. 

By the same token, a cutback in tactical 
aviation would lessen our capability to cope 
with other than all-out war. Yet, as the 
experience in Korea and Indochina shows, 
there are many situations in which the stra- 
tegic striking arm cannot be brought fully 
to bear; indeed, such situations may multi- 
ply. Control of the air would be impossi- 
ble without adequate tactical planes. Full 
use of our new weapons also would depend 
upon tactical as well as strategic aviation. 

Because of the long lead time in aircraft 
procurement, it is necessary to provide now 
for the planes that will be needed in 1956 and 
1957. If funds for attainment of the goal 
are cut back, the obsolescence factor rises 
among present planes, Thus, if the 143- 
wing program were postponed and then 
taken up a year later, it would require even 
more money. And that, in view of the pres- 
sure to balance the budget, would be even 
more difficult to obtain. 

There is no wholly satisfactory standard 
of measurement for what constitutes an 
adequate defense budget. The safest yard- 
stick, however, is the Soviet war potential— 
and this, as General Bradley made clear last 
week, has in no way diminished. An un- 
balanced budget also presents hazards, and 
certainly the decision on whether to aggra- 
vate the present deficit is one of the most 
important the administration will have to 
make. But it looks as if the administra- 
tion, in slashing so heavily into airpower, 
had chosen the easy rather than the prudent 
way to economy. Even with stringent con- 
trol elsewhere, it may be that the country 
cannot support a large Air Force with any 
hope of balancing the budget. The ques- 
tion is whether, at least until the Kremlin 
makes some practical moves to reduce ten- 
sions, this is not the lesser danger. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several weeks I have been 
conducting an opinion poll among the 
voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana on questions of major 
concern facing the first session of the 
83d Congress. 

The purpose of my survey has been 
twofold: First, to determine, in broad 
terms, the attitudes and opinions of my 
constituents on vital issues, both domes- 
tic and international; and, second, to 
stimulate public interest in, and discus- 
sion of, national affairs. 

Questionnaires were mailed early in 
April to a substantial cross section of 
voters in the four northern Indiana 
counties I represent—St. Joseph, Elk- 
hart, La Porte, and Marshall. To insure 
complete coverage, third district news- 
papers also were invited to publish the 
questions, as a public service, and ask 
their readers to clip them and send them 
to me with their answers. 

Iam happy to report that every major 
newspaper in the district cooperated in 
the survey, including the following: The 
South Bend Tribune, the Elkhart Truth, 
the Michigan City News-Dispatch, the 
La Porte Herald-Argus, the Goshen 
News-Democrat, the Plymouth Pilot- 
News, the Nappanee Advance-News, the 
Farmer’s Exchange, the Bremen In- 
quirer, the Middlebury Independent, the 
Wakarusa Tribune, the Bristol Banner, 
the Tri-County News, the Westville Indi- 
cator, the La Crosse Sentinel, the River 
Park Advisor, and the Osceola Owl. 

The results have been more than 
gratifying. A total of 15,172 question- 
naires—both mail and newspaper—have 
been returned to date, and ballots are 
still coming in. This remarkable re- 
sponse indicates that my constituents 
are keenly aware of their responsibilities 
as citizens and are deeply concerned with 
problems confronting the Nation. 

Space was reserved on the question- 
naire for comment and more than half 
‘of those responding added explanatory 
remarks. Many took this means of 
qualifying their yes-and-no answers or 
of discussing other issues of current in- 
terest not included in the poll. 

Replies to the questionnaire have been 
rather evenly spread over the past 6 
weeks and—within the limitations of 
any poll—they reflect the thinking of 
the people of the Third Indiana District 
during the months of April and May 
1953. Their views are of timely signifi- 
cance as the Congress, under new leader- 
ship, proceeds with the active consider- 
ation of many of these issues. 


Here are the results of the poll as 
tabulated by the IBM Service Bureau, 
an impartial private concern: 


[Percent] 


1. Should Congress balance the 
budget before reducing taxes? 

2. Do you favor more aggressive 
ee in the 


3. Should” Ne continue to 
investigate communism in 
education r 

4. Should control of the so-called 
tidelands be returned to the 


5. Do you favor further economic 
aid for Europe? 
6. Do 3 ſavor further military 
for Europe? 
7. Should Uni States financial 
support of the United Nations 
be ang: 555252 
8. Should the reciprocal trade 
agreements program be con- 
tinued? 


11. Do via’ ex continuation of 

tent 1 (city voters 
12. Should "tae 98 “parity price- 
support program be con- 
Ar awe! 


Two additional questions, dealing with 
problems of specific interest to farmers, 
were directed to rural voters. The ques- 
tions asked and the replies are as 
follows: 

First. Should the social-security pro- 
gram be expanded to cover farmers? 


Percent 
66k soca ee — eee OO. 
„222 ⁰ ESR ERS E CS — 35 
DD oe ed ANB iey T atl LB eT 15 


Second. Should farm-price supports 
be continued at 90 percent of parity? 
Set at 100 percent of parity? Placed on 
a flexible 75-100 percent scale? Ended 
entirely? 


Percent 
Continued at 90 percent 23 
Set at 100 percent 14 
Flexible 75-100 percent 29 
Fine E a a 28 


Denn! — 8 


As a separate project, students of Gov- 
ernment, social studies and history in 
high schools of the third district were 
invited, through their principals, to par- 
ticipate in the poll. Students of more 
than 20 high schools were polled by their 
instructors, after a discussion of the 
questions, and the returns by classes 
were reported to my office. The results 
of this high-school poll, based on a tab- 
ulation of 2,294 student votes, are as 
follows: 

[Percent] 


Don’t 
Yes | No ow 


1. Should Congress balance the 
budget before reducing taxes?_| 83 10 7 
2. Do you favor more aggressive 
Sgt of the war in the 


3. Should Ricans continue to 
5 communism in 


educatio; 
4. Should control of the so-called 
tidelands be returned to the 


States? oe at 38 38 2⁴ 
5. Do pail Tor E favor ea economic 
for Europe 49 37 14 
Doa favor Pe military 
lor Europe? 43 40 17 


7. Should United States atin nga of 
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[Percent] 


Yes | No Sma 


the United Nations 


RT E AA 39 38 23 

8. Should the reciprocal trade 

agreements program be con- 
NIMES. oe ssa ee nese 71 2 

9. Do you favor statehood for 
ROM PSNI 86 8 6 

10. ag zou, favor statehood for 
| EET AEE SSE) 75 14 i 


rent controls 70 14 16 
12. Should os farm ae price 

support program con- 

Ane 5¹ 18 3¹ 


Congress Can and Should Abolish 
Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 2, I introduced H. R. 2477 to make 
the poll tax illegal in the small number 
of States still levying it. I believe 
hearings on this and similar bills should 
be scheduled without further delay. 
There are, of course, some who contend 
Congress cannot constitutionally abolish 
the poll tax. I disagree with their 
reasoning but, in any event, that is a 
matter the courts can only decide if we 
pass an anti-poll-tax act, thereby pro- 
viding the basis for a test case. 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 2477 


H. R. 2477 defines poll tax to include 
any tax imposed as a direct or indirect 
prerequisite to, or consequence of, voting 
in a national election, meaning thereby 
voting or registering to vote in any pri- 
mary or other election for President or 
Vice President, or for United States Sen- 
ator, or for a Member of the House of 
Representatives, It is made unlawful 
for any person to levy, collect or require 
such a tax, or otherwise interfere with 
the vote of a person in any national elec- 
tion because of failure to pay or assume 
the obligation of payment of such tax. 
Such interference shall be deemed an 
abridgment of the right and privilege of 
that citizen of the United States to vote, 
and an obstruction to the operations of 
the Federal Government, In the event 
of violation or threatened violation re- 
course to the appropriate district court 
of the United States is provided, and 
that court is authorized to issue, with- 
out bond, such orders as may be appro- 
priate to insure the prompt and effective 
compliance with the law. Appeals to the 
Court of Appeals and review by the Su- 
preme Court are provided. In addition, 
there is a separability clause which 
would protect those parts of the act not 
found to be invalid in case some provi- 
sions were to be stricken as unconstitu- 
tional, 

LEGAL BASIS OF H. R. 2477 


The problem of poll tax involves a 
number of provisions of the Constitution. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Article I, section 2, clause 1, says that the 
House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second 
year by the electors in each State who 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. Similarly, the 17th 
amendment provides the same arrange- 
ment with respect to electors for Sena- 
tors. The 14th amendment is applicable 
to the subject for it states that no State 
shall make or enforce any law abridging 
the privileges or immunities of the citi- 
zens of the United States, and in case 
such abridgement operates as a denial of 
the voting right, except for participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation of the offending State in 
the House of Representatives shall be 
reduced in proportion to the abridge- 
ment effected. Under the 19th amend- 
ment the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote many not be abridged on 
account of sex. Article I, section 4, 
clause 1, states that the times, places and 
manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed 
by the State but that Congress may at 
any time by law alter the State regula- 
tions. Further, Congress has power un- 
der article I, section 8, clause 18, to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper in carrying out the powers dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution. Powers 
not delegated to the United States nor 
prohibited by the Constitution to the 
States are reserved by article X to the 
States respectively or to the people. 
These are the constitutional provisions 
having direct bearing on the subject 
matter of H. R. 2477. 

Madison, arguing earnestly for ap- 
proval of the Constitution after it had 
been submitted by the Convention to the 
States for ratification, said, in answer 
to the question as to who were to be the 
electors of the Federal Representatives, 
that they were to be the great body of 
the people of the United States, not the 
rich more than the poor; not the learned 
more than the ignorant; not the haughty 
heirs of distinguished names more than 
the humble sons of obscurity and un- 
propitious fortune. The electors were to 
be the great body of the people of the 
United States—see the Federalist, No. 
LVO. Hamilton, also arguing just as 
earnestly for approval, stated that noth- 
ing could be more evident than the fact 
that exclusive power in the hands of the 
State legislatures of regulating election 
for the National Government would 
leave the existence of the Union entirely 
at the mercy of the States. They could 
at any moment destroy the Union by 
neglecting to provide for the choice of 
persons to administer its affairs. There 
was little purpose, he said, in arguing 
that it was unlikely that the States would 
neglect to provide for such a choice of 
persons to administer the affairs of the 
Nation because the constitutional possi- 
bility of such a neglect, without a 
remedy, constituted an unanswerable ob- 
jection—See the Federalist Nos. LIX, LX. 

In Missouri v. Holland ((1920) 252 
U. S. 416, 433) the Supreme Court stated 
that a constitutional law case must be 
considered in the light of the whole ex- 
perience of the Nation. Further, in 
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McCulloch v. Maryland (1819) 4 Wheat. 


316, 424) it was said that no trace is 
found in the Constitution of an inten- 
tion to create a dependence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on the 
States for the execution of the great 
powers assigned to it. Its means are 
adequate to its ends and on those means 
alone was it expected to rely for the ac- 
complishment of its ends. To impose 
on the Government of the United States 
the necessity of resorting to means 
which it cannot control would render 
its course precarious, the result of its 
measures uncertain, and create a de- 
pendence on State government which 
might disappoint its most important 
designs, 

This brings us directly to the matter 
of the poll tax and its standing. Since 
the right of American citizens to vote 
for Federal officers is protected by the 
Constitution, Congress has clear author- 
ity to protect the integrity of the free 
exercise of such right. It has recog- 
nized this authority to legislate regard- 
ing the qualifications of electors for 
Federal officers in the act of September 
16, 1942—56th United States Stat- 
utes at Large, page 753—wherein it pro- 
vided that no person in the military 
service in time of war shall be required, 
as a condition of voting in any election 
for President, Vice President, or for 
Senator or a Member of the House of 
Representatives, to pay a poll tax or 
other tax or to make payment to any 
State or political subdivision thereof for 
that purpose. The poll tax is a revenue 
measure. It has no relationship to the 
qualifications required of American citi- 
zens for exercising the right to vote. It 
is used in some States merely as a re- 
striction or a limitation on the franchise 
and as such it not only can, but must 
be, condemned by Congress if the in- 
tegrity of the constitutional right to 
vote is to be protected. The poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting is an abridg- 
ment of the constitutional right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote for 
Federal officers, and Congress can and 
should legislate to terminate this 
abridgment. Therefore, a constitu- 
tional amendment is not necessary to 
achieve a result which is within the 
existing power of the Congress. 

The States, in prescribing the quali- 
fications of voters for the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures, do not 
do this with reference to the election of 
Members of Congress, nor can they 
prescribe the qualifications for voters 
for those eo nomine. They define who 
are to vote for the popular branch of 
their own legislature and the Supreme 
Court says that these persons shall vote 
for Members of the Congress in that 
State. It adopts the qualifications thus 
furnished as the qualifications of its own 
electors for Members of Congress. Er 
parte Yarbrough ((1884) 110 U. S. 651, 
663). While in the loose sense it may be 
argued that the right to vote for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress is a right derived 
from the States—Minor v. Happersett 
((1874) 21 Wall. 162, 170)—the state- 
ment is true only in the sense that the 
States are authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to legislate as provided by article I, 
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section 2, clause 1, to the extent that 
Congress has not restricted State action 
by the exercise of its powers to regulate 
elections under article I, section 4, clause 
1, and under article I, section 8, clause 
18. See U. S. v. Classic ((1941) 313 U. S. 
299, 315). See also Ex parte Siebold 
((1879) 100 U. S. 371). But, we have 
already disposed of the claim that the 
requirement of a capitation or poll tax 
is a valid qualification. It is not. It 
is merely a limitation on the franchise. 
Further, it is the prerogative of the Su- 
preme Court to construe the Constitu- 
tion and the words therein used. By 
refusing to pass legislation banning the 
tax as a prerequisite to voting, Congress 
has prevented the presentation of an 
adequate case for determining the issue 
finally by the Supreme Court. It is one 
of the purposes of H. R. 2477 to furnish 
that opportunity. 


The Charlotte Observer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great newspapers of 
the country is the Charlotte Observer. 
This newspaper is published at Char- 
lotte in North Carolina’s 10th Congres- 
sional District. 

The many thousands of people who 
rely upon the Charlotte Observer for 
their morning news were pleased and 
gratified at the national recognition 
given this newspaper recently when it 
was awarded second honorable mention 
in a contest participated in by 733 news- 
papers throughout the United States for 
the coveted Ayer Cup Award, for excel- 
lence in typography, makeup, and 
printing. 

The fact that the Charlotte Observer 
was ranked just below the New York 
Times in this contest is in itself indica- 
tive of the excellence of the paper. 

The national recognition which was 
given this outstanding newspaper in my 
district attracted the attention of the 
North Carolina General Assembly, and 
the assembly in its 1953 session unani- 
mously adopted a joint resolution con- 
gratulating the newspaper upon the rec- 
ognition and commending it for the high 
quality of its service to the reading pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not quote the en- 
tire resolution of the general assem- 
bly due to its length, but would like to 
include, as a part of my remarks, the 
following papagraph which sums up the 
feelings of the members of the North 
Carolina General Assembly concerning 
this outstanding newspaper: 

The Charlotte Observer, through its re- 
portorial, typographical, and other depart- 
ments fairly, impartially, and in an un- 
slanted manner, has undertaken to repre- 
sent the best of journalism and the press 
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in this State and has recognized the respon- 
sibility resting upon the press to present 
the news fully and fairly, to refrain from 
the merely sensational, trivial, and partisan 
and to refrain from spreading half-truths, 
untruths, or hatred. 


A Way To Really Save Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend and 
revise my remarks, I include some let- 
ters which will disclose a method where- 
by we may really save some money. 
They follow: 

Manch 20, 1953. 


Mrs. MILDRED R. FERGUSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MILDRED: Thank you for your letter 
of recent date setting forth your very con- 
structive views on certain stens which could 
be taken to aid in the problem of balancing 
the budget (and keeping it balanced). Many 
times you have discussed your views on var- 
ious matters under legislative consideration 
and you have always been helpful. 

Your suggestion that regular reviews be 
made of all fiscal-year expenditures, to- 
gether with an inventory of all supplies on 
hand, by the Comptroller General before a 
budgetary request by each Department of 
the Government is presented to Congress for 
approval, is an excellent one. I heartily 
agree with you in the suggestion that the 
Comptroller General, with his background 
and experience, with the help of his efficient 
personnel, could best direct this work. Per- 
haps a section of budget analysts could 
be set up to assist the Departments in re- 
viewing their inventory and setting forth 
their needs for each year. I would like 
very much to discuss this matter with him 
in some detail, 

It is always a pleasure to hear from you, 
and Mrs. Wickersham joins me in sending 
you our kindest thoughts. Drop in to see 
us often. 

Yours very truly, 
Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, April 21, 1953. 
Mrs. MILDRED R. FERGUSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mrs FERGUSON: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 23, 1953, suggesting that 
there be established in the General Ac- 
counting Office a group of budget analysts 
to review the budgets and inventories of the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to point out ways to balance the 
budget without injury to the defense pro- 
gram and other vital operations. 

The question of finding the proper medium 
for giving Congress information as to how 
Government expenditures can be reduced has 
been of considerable concern to the Congress 
itself, and to various groups and organiza- 
tions, both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment, for the past several years. 

In 1946 Congress enacted the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. Section 206 of 
that act authorizes and directs the Comp- 
troller General to make an expenditure 
analysis of each agency in the executive 
branch of the Government (including Gov- 
ernment corporations), which, in the opinion 


of the Comptroller General, will enable the 
Congress to determine whether public funds 
have been economically and efficiently ad- 
ministered and expended. Since section 206 
became law I have, on a number of occa- 
sions, brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress that to implement the section will re- 
quire additional funds for the operation of 
the General Accounting Office. A request 
for funds was first made in 1947 when the 
budget estimates for the General Account- 
ing Office for the fiscal year 1948 included the 
sum of $1 million to begin the work required 
by section 206. The Congress did not see 
fit to appropriate the funds requested. The 
matter was brought to the attention of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Congress 
in 1949 and again in 1952. To date Congress 
has taken no action to implement section 
206 by appropriating necessary funds to carry 
out the work. Consequently, the General 
Accounting Office has not set up any special 
activity to carry out the work contemplated 
by the section. 

Of course, the work that would be done 
under section 206 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act differs in some respects from 
the work of examining budget estimates. 
The important distinction is that section 
206 contemplates a postexamination of ex- 
penditures made by the executive agencies 
to determine whether amounts appropriated 
have been economically and efficiently ad- 
ministered and spent. On the other hand, 
the work that would be done if your sugges- 
tion was carried out would be an examina- 
tion of estimates and justifications sub- 
mitted by the agencies in support of pro- 
posed appropriations. 

In connection with the examination of 
budget estimates and justifications, there 
has been introduced in the Congress a bill 
which would establish a Joint Committee on 
the Budget. This bill S. 833, 83d Congress, 
is now pending before the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. The bill pro- 
vides that the duties of the joint commit- 
tee would be to inform itself on matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agencies 
of the Government and to provide the Ap- 
propriations Committees with such informa- 
tion on items in the budget as may be neces- 
sary to enable those committees to give an 
adequate and thorough consideration to the 
budget requests. In addition, the commit- 
tee would consider all available information 
relating to estimated revenues, essential pro- 
grams, and changing economic conditions 
and report to the Appropriations Committees 
findings relating to revisions in appropria- 
tions which may be required to hold expen- 
ditures to a minimum, consistent with the 
recommendations of Government operations 
and national security. 

A similar bill, S. 913, was considered by 
the 82d Congress. The bill was passed in the 
Senate but did not receive favorable consid- 
eration by the House of Representatives. 
During hearings on S. 913, on May 17, 1951, 
before the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments (now 
Committee on Government Operations, I 
testified as follows: 

“While the work of appraising the budget 
estimates and the work which would have to 
be done under section 206 are both mammoth 
jobs, if Congress should provide the neces- 
sary appropriations for the General Account- 
ing Office to do either or both of the jobs, 
we will make every effort to do them. But 
certain understandings would have to be 
reached. First, I am sure you will under- 
stand that it would not be possible for us 
to cover all departments and agencies of the 
Government at the same time. The approach 
would have to be highly selective. Conse- 
quently, a means should be established 
whereby there can be an agreement between 
the appropriate committees of the Senate and 
House, on one side, and the General Account- 
ing Office, on the other, as to the agencies 
that are to be covered during certain periods, 
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Second, it would not be possible, at least in 
the initial stages, for the General Account- 
ing Office to obtain a competent staff to 
carry out that work under civil-service rules 
and regulations. I would have to request 
that the General Accounting Office be au- 
thorized to employ the necessary personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws, rules, 
and regulations or the Classification Act. 

“On the other hand, if the Congress de- 
cides that a joint committee, similar to the 
one proposed by the bill before you, should 
perform the work you have in mind, I believe 
that the General Accounting Office, through 
its intimate knowledge of the operations of 
many agencies and through the widespread 
activities of its investigators, accountants 
and auditors can be of valuable assistance to 
such a committee. You may be assured the 
General Accounting Office will render all as- 
sistanee possible, within the limitation of 
available personnel to do the job.” 

In view of the failure of Congress to pro- 
vide funds to implement section 206 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act and the pres- 
ent consideration being given by the Con- 
gress to the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget, I do not feel that the 
General Accounting Office would be justified 
in either going ahead with the work con- 
templated by section 206 or with any steps 
in the direction of examining budget esti- 
mates of the departments and agencies with- 
out a clear directive from the Congress to do 
so. However, the General Accounting Of- 
fice is presently working very closely with the 
Congress in studies and investigations of ex- 
penditures of the Government. In connec- 
tion with the regular work of examining ex- 
penditures, the General Accounting Office 
frequently comes across situations which in- 
dicate wasteful and extravagant practices in 
Government. When these cases are uncoy- 
ered, the facts are reported to the heads of 
the agencies involved for corrective action, 
or to the Congress or its committees if 
deemed of sufficient importance to merit 
such action. Also, special investigations and 
audits are being done constantly at the re- 
quest of congressional committees. 

In its studies of the budgets submitted by 
Government agencies for the fiscal year 1952, 
the House Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittees are utilizing the services of 
a group of about 40 experts gathered from 
private industry, from the fields of account- 
ing, finance, management, and business ad- 
ministration, and another group of approx- 
imately the same size comprising members of 
the General Accounting Office accounting, 
audit, and investigate staffs, assigned to 
work with the committee staff, pursuant to 
arrangements between the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee and my- 
self. These arrangements were worked out 
within the framework of section 312 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921. Teams 
composed of outside experts and General Ac- 
counting Office staff members have been sent 
in to most of the major budget segments to 
make examinations on the basis of which 
factual reports are being made to the re- 
spective subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for use in passing on budg- 
et requests of the agencies. 

I want you to know that I appreciate your 
interest in this matter and that I will be 
glad to consider any further suggestions you 
might have to bring about economy and effi- 
ciency in the Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Liypsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1953. 
Hon. LINDSAY WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. WARREN: After listening to many 
arguments pro and con on the subject of 
cutting the budget and thinking the mat- 
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ter through from the standpoint of my back- 
ground and experience with the Army, Of- 
fice Chief of Engineers, during the World 
War and with General Accounting Office 
since the war, and from working, occa- 
sionally, with our Congressman when a sec- 
retary is ill or they have a rush job on 
Saturdays and holidays, I came to the con- 
clusion that the Comptroller General would 
in all probability be the best qualified per- 
son to advise on the matter of the budget, 
and perhaps actually to perform the opera- 
tion of the budget cutting. 

I suggested so Congressman WICKERSHAM 
that a section of budget analysts, under the 
direction of the Comptroller General, might 
review the budgets and inventories of all de- 
partments of Government and find many 
ways of balancing the budget without in- 
jury to the defense program and other vital 
operations. 

I think Congressman WICKERSHAM was 
favorably impressed with the suggestion and 
I am enclosing his letter of reply. 

After you have thought the matter 
through, would you kindly let us know your 
views in this matter and whether or not 
you think this kind of section for General 
Accounting Office would be advisable. 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED R. FERGUSON. 


Capital Gains—Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
1950 when Congress amended the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, a great injustice was 
dealt to the poultry industry of this 
country by the inclusion of a discrimi- 
natory provision excluding this business 
from the advantages of capital gains af- 
forded the other branches of the farm- 
animal industry. 

In that year Congress changed sec- 
tion 117 (j) (1) to clarify the definition 
of “property used in the trade or busi- 
ness” so as to make certain the interpre- 
tation placed on this phrase, by our 
courts. 

At that time the Federal courts had 
held that animals maintained by their 
owners for purposes other than sale in 
the ordinary course of business were 
“property used in the trade or business” 
and thus, when sold, the proceeds were 
taxable as capital gains. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau was reluctant to accept 
the decision of the courts, and for that 
reason Congress decided to amend sec- 
tion 117 (j) (1) to expressly provide 
that livestock held for draft, breeding, or 
dairy purposes and held for more than 12 
months would be treated as “property 
used in the trade or business.” 

A bill was reported to the House 
which included livestock held for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes in the term 
“property used in the trade or business.” 
This clarification passed both the House 
and the Senate and became law, but be- 


fore it was passed there was added, by 
way of amendment, the sentence “Such 
term does not include poultry.” 

The net result of this action was that 
the poultry industry was singled out of 
the many farm-animal businesses and 
discriminated against by depriving it of 
the tax benefit offered to the others. 

The amount realized in taxes from 
this limitation is practically nothing. 
To the poultry industry, however, such 
a limitation is an out-and-out discrimi- 
nation which creates an important and 
unnecessary burden. $ 

The poultry industry is a very impor- 
tant segment of our great agricultural 
community. It certainly does not de- 
serve to be treated in this manner, 

It is for this reason that I would like 
today to direct the attention of the 
House to a bill which I have recently 
introduced. This bill, H. R. 4934, would 
further clarify the Internal Revenue 
Code by expressly affording the privi- 
leges of capital gains to the poultry in- 
dustry the same as other farm-animal 
industries. 


Benefits of Taking the Government Out 
of the Power Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


‘HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an editorial from the April 16, 
1953, issue of the Petaluma (Calif.) 
Argus-Courier. 

This editorial, entitled “Government 
in Business,” is from one of the leading 
newspapers in my congressional district. 
It presents positive and timely reason- 
ing on why the Federal Government 
should get out of the business field, par- 
ticularly in areas where private industry 
can operate. 

It is not necessary for me to add to it 
except to call it to your attention; 
specifically those portions where it is 
pointed out that the Federal Govern- 
ment is now by far our largest electric- 
power company, and to the savings and 
tax revenue that would be realized were 
Federal power projects sold to private 
industry. 

The editorial is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

There are signs that the Federal Govern- 
ment is at the point where it is ready to 
step out of many of the business enterprises 
it has been running in competition with 
private business, Several days ago President 
Eisenhower sent a special message to Con- 
gress recommending the sale of $550 million 
worth of synthetic rubber plants to private 
industry. A few days before former Presi- 
dent Hoover urged President Eisenhower to 
get the Federal Government out of the elec- 
tric-power business quickly and rescue free 
men from this variety of creeping socialism. 
And recently the Washington Times-Herald 
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ran a long article on the Tennessee Valley 
é.uthority, in which it recommended that 
the power plants be sold as soon as possible 
to private industry. 

There are still public-power advocates who 
believe that the Government can go into the 
power industry and run it more cheaply than 
private industry. But they overlook the 
fact that public power pays few, if any, 
taxes and that it is often subsidized. TVA, 
the Times-Herald pointed out, can produce 
favorable financial reports, because it can 
charge off tremendous sums to flood control 
and navigation, and because it allots only 
about 9 percent of its income to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes, whereas private 
electric utilities pay out some 22 percent 
of all their revenue in taxes. 

Users of private power must pay higher 
rates to the private companies so that the 
latter may pay their taxes, and then they 
must pay taxes to provide the subsidies to 
public power in order that the users of pub- 
lic power may enjoy lower rates. In other 
words, the users of private power must not 
only pay for their own power but they must 
also help pay for the power used by the con- 
sumers of public power. There is discrimi- 
nation against the users of private power 
as well as the private power companies, 

Public-power companies have been grow- 
ing rapidly. Less than 20 years ago the Fed- 
erai Government owned less than 1 percent 
of the country’s electric generating capacity. 
Today it owns almost 11 percent and is by far 
our largest electric power company. 

Nor is it true, as some public power advo- 
cates still insist, that private power com- 
panies exist to enrich a few or to satisfy un- 
checked private greed. There are many in- 
dividual companies throughout the country. 
They are owned by millions of stockholders, 
Their rates are set by Government agencies 
to prevent undue profit. 

Mr. Hoover sees the public power business 
as a “variety of creeping socialism * * * a 
hole in the dike of free men that is bringing 
a flood.” He called socialism the world's 
nightmare and not the American dream. 
Socialism, he said, “is a false liberalism that 
expresses itself by Federal operation of busi. 
ness in competition with the citizen. It is 
the road not to more liberty but to less lib- 
erty. True liberalism is found not in striv- 
ing to spread bureaucracy, but in striving 
to set bounds to it.” 

If the Federal Government were to get 
out of the power business the national debt 
could be cut by about a billion dollars ac- 
cording to the Times-Herald, while the Gov- 
ernment's investment in power projects 
would be cut at least $600 million a year, 
according to Mr. Hoover. In other words, 
we could reduce the national debt, reduce 
taxes, and help balance the budget. Nothing 
would be lost, for private enterprise would 
provide the services demanded, and pay taxes 
for the privilege of doing so. 

It may take time for the Government to 
get rid of TVA, but certainly no new TVA's 
should be created. Instead, as Mr. Hoover 
suggests, private enterprise should build 
and pay taxes in such projects as are justi- 
fied, funds should not be granted for multi- 
purpose projects unless electric power is first 
leased to private industry, States, cities, or 
State-managed regional authorities, and 
finally, the Federal Government should get 
out of the business of generating and dis- 
tributing power as soon as possible. 

If we do not follow this advice, we may 
soon find ourselves in the position described 
by President Eisenhower, when he was presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and warned us: 
“If we allow this constant drift toward the 
central government to continue, ownership 
of property will gradually drift into that 
Central Government; and finally we shall 
have to have dictatorship as the only means 
of operating such a huge organization. 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
is now called upon to provide for control 
and development of the resources of the 
Continental Shelf. To help us get a 
clear understanding of the legal basis 
for legislation affecting this offshore 
area, I should like to include in our rec- 
ord an important statement by the dis- 
tinguished authority on international 
law, Dr. Joseph Walter Bingham, of 
Stanford University. 

The statement follows: 

JURIDICAL STATUS OF THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 
(By Joseph Walter Bingham) 

(Presented to the seventh conference of 
the Inter-American Bar Association at Mon- 
tevideo November-December 1951, on behalf 
of the State Bar of California.) 

The development of modern international 
law has been characterized continuously by 
conflicts over uses and resources of the seas. 
In the history of diplomacy and in juristic 
writings there are no more hotly debated 
doctrines than those of freedom of the sea 
and its limitations in peace and in war. To- 
day again among professional scholars, de- 
bates grow warm over a new and pressing 
practical problem within the scope of a gen- 
eral topic of the old commentaries—jurisdic- 
tion over the seabed and its subsoil. The 
discovery of oil deposits in Continental 
Shelves and similar sea-covered continental 
areas in various parts of the world has 
heightened appreciation of mineral re- 
sources of the seabed off the coasts of ocean- 
bounded countries and of the importance of 
governmental controls over their develop- 
ment. A series of precautionary asser- 
tions of jurisdiction by coastal States 
has resulted recently and has set off a 
continuous chain of professional comments 
and criticisms. In 1950, the problem of 
jurisdiction over continental shelves was 
discussed at conferences of the International 
Bar Association in London, of the Institut de 
Droit International in Bath, of the Interna- 
tional Law Association in Copenhagen, and 
of the International Law Commission of the 
United Nations in Geneva. A number of 
addresses and of articles in periodicals have 
carried on the debates. In some of these 
articles counsel on a pressing practical prob- 
lem has been darkened by a display of tradi- 
tional dogmas which are befogging hin- 
drances to realistic decisions. 

The series of governmental claims was 
started by the United Kingdom with a treaty 
between it and Venezuela, February 26, 1942, 
concerning the submarine areas of the Gulf 
of Paria and by the United Kingdom’s an- 
nexation of some of these areas on August 
6, 1942; but the effective spark for the criti- 
cal comments was struck by President Tru- 
man’s two proclamations of September 28, 
1945—one extending the jurisdiction of the 
United States in protection of its coastal 
fisheries over high sea zones (beyond terri- 
torial waters) to be.later defined, and the 
other asserting jurisdiction over the natural 
resources of Continental Shelves of the 
United States beyond territorial waters. 
Political pressures for these proclamations 
began years before the British treaty with 
Venezuela and they were issued only after 
a long period of controversial opposition by 
most interested international lawyers of the 
United States and by those Americans who 
were more concerned with fishing off foreign 
coasts than with domestic coastal fisheries. 


The political for the Proclama- 
tions arose from events of the early 1930’s— 
the invasion of the salmon fishery of Bristol 
Bay, Alaska, by Japanese vessels and a con- 
current officially sponsored Japanese propo- 
sition that the exploitation of all Ameri- 
can West Coast fisheries be left exclusively 
to the Japanese with Americans and Cana- 
dians furnishing part of the capital and 
sharing the profits. The proposition was ac- 
companied by a bland suggestion that if it 
was refused, Japanese vessels could take a 
major part of the catch anyway outside ter- 
ritorial waters and that under American, 
Japanese, and British traditional diplomatic 
doctrines, this could not be prevented legally. 
This threat of destruction of one of the most 
valuable coastal fisheries in the world by 
overfishing in defiance of Canadian and 
American conservation regulations aroused 
employers and employees of the west coast 
fishing industry to organized protests. 
Longshoremen, through their unions, added 
their voices to the demand for governmental 
action to keep Japanese vessels from fishing 
off the Pacific coasts of the United States 
and Canada. 

Although the Japanese Government, under 
pressure from the American Department of 
State, agreed to forbid Japanese vessels to 
fish for salmon off American and Canadian 
coasts, it expressly reserved its claim of right 
to participate in these fisheries and thus sig- 
nified that its banning order was temporary 
and revocable. Obviously there could be no 
permanent protection of these fisheries 
against damaging foreign invasions except 
through a reversal of the persistent diplo- 
matic practice of the United States and Can- 
ada for over a hundred years past, limiting 
coastal State jurisdiction over fisheries to 
territorial waters, as defined by the Anglo- 
American 3-mile doctrine. This revolution- 
ary step was taken finally by President Tru- 
man in 1945. 

I relate these facts concerning President 
Truman’s fishery proclamation because the 
Continental Shelf proclamation was a result 
of similar domestic economic and political 
pressures and has the same broad legal basis, 
and because separate pressures for the proc- 
lamations were unified early in the course of 
the debates. 

Although the two proclamations can be 
distinguished in technical legal particulars, 
in fundamental bases they are alike, are sus- 
ceptible to similar traditional doctrinal ob- 
jections and in justice and logic should stand 
or fall together. Each is designed to protect 
against damaging foreign invasions offshore 
extraterritorial resources which are con- 
nected with similar coastal territorial inter- 
ests, in natural fact and in the minds of the 
coastal population. 

Attempts of certain American lawyers, Gov- 
ernment employees, and business interests to 
confine the fishery proclamation to conser- 
vation and to deny United States extrater- 
ritorial proprietary claims to its coastal fish- 
erles are unsound legally and are unwise. 
Without extraterritorial proprietary interest 
in the Bristol Bay fishery, the United States 
would have no independent right of conser- 
vation control of the extraterritorial use of 
this fishery by foreign ships. In support of 
its claim to such extraterritorial proprietary 
interest and consequent independent con- 
trol, the United States could marshal more 
precedential constant claims of other States, 
from earlier centuries to the present, and a 
stronger display of technical arguments than 
can be mustered in support of the legal 
validity of the Continental Shelf proclama- 
tion. Therefore, those Americans who seek 
to weaken the fishery proclamation are also 
undermining the shelf proclamation and its 
protection of United States claims to oil de- 
posits valuable for military defense. Mili- 
tary defense is connected importantly with 
United States control of Alaskan fisheries 
also and was a decisive element in the fight 
for the proclamations, a fact of which op- 
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ponents, in and out of the Government, seem 
blissfully unaware. ` 

There is another assimilating element in 
the two proclamations which is concealed by 
the wording of the fishery proclamation. Al- 
though there is a different definition of 
extraterritorial areas of control in the fishery 
proclamation, in practice probably it will 
be found expedient to confine the areas of 
control to waters over the Continental Shelf 
and similar offshore banks, which are the 
main commercial coastal fishing grounds, 
Extension of coastal State jurisdiction over 
fisheries to the edge of the Continental Shelf 
is not a new idea. At a fisheries confer- 
ence in Madrid in 1916, de Bruen, of Spain, 
proposed such an extension in the interest 
of conservation because edible fish were 
found over the Continental Shelf in largest 
quantities for commercial purposes. Two 
eminent Argentine lawyers, Suarez and Stor- 
ni, also advocated vigorously the Continental 
Shelf doctrine more then a quarter of a 
century ago, and in the course of the contest 
for the Truman proclamation, the Continen- 
tal Shelf was suggested as the appropriate 
limit for extraterritorial control of coastal 
fisheries. Probably the Truman fishery proc- 
lamation did not adopt expressly the Conti- 
nental Shelf limit because its drafters de- 
sired to include in its protective scope his- 
toric fishing banks off the Atlantic Coast, 
Recent developments in fishing technique, 
including use of airplanes to spot shoals of 
fish, have made it possible to catch in the 
deep sea commercial quantities of fish pre- 
viously available only in shallow coastal 
waters and over banks, but it is doubtful that 
coastal State jurisdiction over deep-sea extra- 
territorial fishing can be justified to the 
common sense of the international commu- 
nity. Therefore, I do not expect to see the 
authority of the Truman fishery proclama- 
tion asserted beyond the shallow waters of 
the Continental Shelf and banks. 

To clarify the minds of those Americans 
who oppose the Truman fishery proclamation 
because of their interest in fishing off Latin 
American coasts, it should be stated em- 
phatically that the proclamation proposes 
nothing which can justify foreign govern- 
mental interference with legitimate Ameri- 
can deep-sea fishing off foreign coasts, Its 
purpose is to protect true coastal fisheries 
only and those fish which traditionally have 
been caught in commercial quantities only 
in shallow offshore waters over the Conti- 
rental Shelf or banks. It does not purport 
to monopolize or control any deep-sea fish- 
ing beyond territorial waters nor to cover 
on the high seas species of fish which are 
caught principally in deep-sea waters, For 
instance, deep-sea tuna fishing is beyond 
its scope. On the other hand, the procla- 
mation does justify similar jurisdictions of 
foreign states over their coastal fisheries in 
accord with professional opinions during the 
past century of scientific authorities and 
British parliamentary committees concern- 
ing the problem of conservation of the North 
Sea fisheries. This is in accord also with the 
desires of the majority of coastal states, 
especially the smaller states whose fisheries 
are an important factor in the national 
economy and a main food resource for their 
peoples. 

We live in a revolutionary age when the 
peace and welfare of the world urgently de- 
mand in international affairs cooperation 
and just recognition of the interests of smal] 
states as well as large, and a diminution of 
the traditional influences of the strong hand 
and politically powerful assertions of pri- 
vate aggrandizement against the important 
interests of small states and peoples. There- 
fore, piratical invasions of coastal fisheries 
by large foreign organizations, resentful of 
any control over their destructive methods 
and careless of the damage they cause to im- 
portant seafood resources of coastal peoples 
as they move from depleted fishing grounds 
to exploitation of others, should be opposed 
by public opinion and by law. Licensed and 
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controlled coastal fishing and amicable 
agreements between states interested in a 
particular fishery are the only promising 
avenue to early conservation of coastal fish- 
eries. The best paving of this avenue is 
international recognition of a sufficiently 
broad jurisdiction of coastal states over their 
fisheries. Global international regulation is 
a long, rough road ahead. 

After the Truman proclamations, the se- 
ries of governmental assertions of jurisdic- 
tion continued with decrees, proclamations, 
or legislation by Argentina (January and Oc- 
tober 1944); Mexico (October 29, 1945, and 
February 25, 1949); Chile (July 23, 1947); 
Peru (August 1, 1947); Nicaragua (art. 2, 
constitution, January 22, 1948); Costa Rica 
(July 27, 1948, and November 2, 1949); Saudi 
Arabia (May 28, 1949); Iran (May 19, 1949); 
Quatar (June 8, 1949); Trucial Coast; Ku- 
wait (June 12, 1949); Bahrein; United King- 
dom extension of territory of Bahamas to 
cover its Continental Shelf beyond territorial 
waters, but not the waters over the added 
part of the shelf (Order in Council 1948); 
similar Orders in Council for Jamaica (1948), 
British Honduras (1950), Farkland Islands 
(1950). 

There is a wide range of differences in 
the scopes of these various governmental 
acts. Some of them cover only the Con- 
tinental Shelf and its natural resources; 
some include fisheries and extensive water 
areas. It is not a purpose of this paper to 
discuss these differences in detail nor to 
criticize technically any of the claims. In 
passing, however, I venture to comment that 
some of them certainly are excessive and in- 
fringe too far with insufficient reasons on 
the traditional doctrine of freedom of the 
seas to receive wide support from other 
states, from judicial tribunals, or from un- 
prejudiced professional opinions. I purpose 
only to speak briefly in support of the basic 
theses underlying President Truman's Con- 
tinental Shelf proclamation. 

The official reasons for the proclamation 
are stated init. I therefore quote it in full: 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America aware of the long-range, 
worldwide need for new sources of petroleum 
and other minerals, holds the view that ef- 
forts to discover and make available new 
supplies of these resources should be 
encouraged; and 

“Whereas its competent experts are of the 
opinion that such resources underlie many 
parts of the Continental Shelf off the coasts 
of the United States of America, and that 
with modern technological progress their 
utilization is already practicable, or will be- 
come so at an early date; and 

“Whereas recognized jurisdiction over 
these resources is required in the interest of 
their conservation and prudent utilization 
when and as development is undertaken; 
and 4 

“Whereas it is the view of the Government 
of the United States of America that the 
exercise of jurisdiction over the natural re- 
sources of the subsoil and seabed of the 
Continental Shelf by the contiguous nation 
is reasonable and just, since the effectiveness 
of measures to utilize or conserve these re- 
sources would be contingent upon coopera- 
tion and protection from the shore, since 
the Continental Shelf may be regarded as an 
extension of the land mass of the coastal 
nation and thus naturally appurtenant to 
it, since these resources frequently form a 
seaward extension of a pool or deposit lying 
within the territory, and since self-protec- 
tion compels the coastal nation to keep close 
watch over activities off its shores which are 
of the nature necessary for the utilization of 
these resources. 

“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the following policy of 
the United States of America with respect 
to the natural resources of the subsoil and 
seabed of the Continental Shelf. 


“Having concern for the urgency of con- 
serving and prudently utilizing its natural 
resources, the Government of the United 
States of America regards the natural re- 
sources of the subsoil and seabed of the Con- 
tinental Shelf beneath the high seas, but 
contiguous to the coasts of the United States 
as appertaining to the United States, subject 
to its jurisdiction and control. 

“In cases where the Continental Shelf ex- 
tends to the shores of another State, or is 
shared with an adjacent State, the bound- 
ary shall be determined by the United States 
and the State concerned in accordance with 
equitable principles. 

“The character as high seas of the waters 
above the Continental Shelf and the right 
to their free and unimpeded navigation are 
in no way thus affected.” 

In the development of all governments 
and all laws there are evident two prime in- 
fluences. There is (1) the influence of com- 
mon predominant social beliefs and of the 
active political and social pressures of power- 
ful special interests, and there is (2) the 
influence of professional lawyers—the or- 
ganizers and formulists of legal thought-ad- 
vocates, judges, and jurists. The first of 
these two influences is the more fundamen- 
tal, of course, but in our professional zeal 
often we tend to overemphasize the second 
and sometimes in our debates we almost 
ignore the first as a potent factor. A simi- 
lar tendency is observable in political con- 
troversies, where commonly very prejudiced 
interests are camouflaged by persuasive gen- 
eralities and slogans. Indeed it is a familiar 
tenet of lawyers, not only those who make 
no pretense to intensive learning, but some 
jurists of high intelligence, that there are 
definitive principles of justice, established 
in tradition, existing independently of par- 
ticular contending forces, economic, politi- 
cal and social, and that by a resort to these 
principles, impartial arbiters may resolve 
all legal controversies without prejudice. 
Conflicting economic and social pressures are 
not supposed to affect law except through 
deliberative legislation. This tenet seems 
to me an illusion with mischievous possi- 
bilities. I challenge any honest, competent 
student of the history of municipal law to 
declare that it is not characterized by judg- 
ments unjust to important human interests, 
by constant selfish influences, by anachro- 
nisms, and by social consequences that can- 
not be approved. Let me instance at random 
the old law of married women’s rights, of 
illegitimacy, of slavery, and of labor rela- 
tions and the stubborn, intolerant opposition 
to reforms which has appalled humane stu- 
dents of morals. 

Do not mistake these statements for an 
attack on the integrity and ability of our 
profession, for which I have a great respect. 
My purpose is only to emphasize that law 
is not and cannot be a product of impartial 
devotion to justice alone, but in very large 
measure is determined by very human and 
very selfish political, economic, and social 
influences. The forces of prejudice and self- 
fishness can influence law without affecting 
the common honesty or conscientious devo- 
tion to duty of members of our profession 
and ‘other public servants. As students of 
government we cannot ignore these potent 
factors of legal and governmental evolution 
which thus far in history always have func- 
tioned almost universally. In the field of 
international relations, this fundamental 
truth of all government and all law is espe- 
cially evident, and the tragic state of the 
world is forcing intelligent statemen to a 
realistic appreciation of it. 

In my Report on the International Law of 
Pacific Coastal Fisheries, I traced briefly the 
history of British diplomatic practice con- 
cerning jurisdiction over sea fisheries from 
the time of Elizabeth to the present and thus 
illustrated by the radical shifts of English 
legal claims, twice utterly reversing a basic 
international policy of the government in 
response to current economic and political 
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pressures, this important fact that national 
interests dictate national legal doctrines and 
that international law is affected accord- 
ingly. How much of the sea law of bellig- 
erent and neutral rights was due to the 
influence of England and of the United 
States in pursuit of their interests? How 
many of the important changes in this law 
from time to time have been due to current 
pressures of these great naval powers? How 
much of the widespread propaganda for the 
3-mile limit on coastal state jurisdiction in 
peacetime and the fixed obsession of many 
lawyers that the doctrine represents inter- 
national law has been due to the diplomatic 
practice of these and other great naval and 
commercial powers in accord with their do- 
mestic, economic, and political pressures? 
Why did the Conference of State Delegates 
at The Hague in 1930, called under the 
auspices of the League of Nations to codify 
three topics of international law chosen by 
experts as “ripest for codification,” fail to 
accomplish a major part of its program? 
Territorial waters was one of the topics. The 
powerful advocates of the Anglo-American 
3-mile limit doctrine found that the firmly 
asserted opposing interests of the majority 
of coastal States, especially the smaller 
States with coastal fisheries very important 
to their national economies, was a barrier 
to codification of that doctrine, and four 
of the five principal advocates of the doctrine, 
England and the United States, Germany 
and Japan, were unable to compromise suffi- 
ciently because of traditional domestic polit- 
ical pressures. 

This is not an argument for cynical 
abandonment of efforts for stable and cer- 
tain law and order, nor for desertion of 
idealism and devotion to selfish aggrandize- 
ment. It is only a suggestion of the need 
for a realistic science of law and of its value 
as a basis for professional efforts. It is use- 
less to condemn self-interest. It is useless 
also to attempt to found an international 
order and law which shall function in im- 
partial divorcement from the influence of 
particular national and private group inter- 
ests. The hope of platonic intellectuals for 
a world regulated by law in the interests of 
abstract justice and the welfare of humanity 
must remain indefinitely an unrealized and 
academic ideal. Indeed what is justice? 
Yet the ideal is important as a stimulus to 
efforts for improvement of human relations 
and a curb against abandonment to cynical 
selfishness. In a realistic appraisal of inter- 
national affairs, the important peculiar 
interests of particular peoples must be recog- 
nized and given proper weight. No interna- 
tional law can be stabilized for long which 
insists on categorical rules to the detriment 
of the just, social, and economic claims of 
particular peoples. If the people affected are 
strong enough, they will force legal recog- 
nition of their claims. If they are not power- 
ful enough politically to do this, there may 
result a defect in the legal structure which 
continually threatens it with rot and 
destruction. 

International law, as well as municipal 
law, in important particulars, never has been 
impartially just and never has been stable. 
In such particulars it always has been and 
always will be a product of the interplay of 
national and private group interests, preju- 
dices, and pressures, and therefore it has 
been unstable, uncertain, and controversial, 
The path of international law and of the 
orderly peaceful adjustment of controversies 
never will be smooth until there is constant 
mutual recognition of conflicting interests 
and persistent, reciprocating efforts to rec- 
oncile them in the spirit of fair play and for 
the common welfare of peoples. 

I have mentioned incidentally the influ- 
ence on international law of private group 
interests with political influence and thus 
I have touched upon another interesting 
point about international policies and inter- 
national law, which also applies more ob- 
viously to municipal law. To a very large 
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extent, international policies and interna- 
tional law are determined or affected by the 
pressures of provincial and group interests, 
especially economic interests, with strong in- 
fiuence in domestic politics. Indeed, I have 
proposed several times, in speech and writ- 
ing, the thesis that international affairs are 
chiefiy a byproduct of domestic, political, and 
social pressures. Many illustrations of this 
thesis doubtless will occur to all thoughtful 
lawyers with a flair for politics. Within the 
field of our present discussion, the Truman 
proclamations, may be mentioned the potent 
influences on the development of the 3-mile 
doctrine in the diplomatic practice and law 
of the United States, of New England fish- 
ing anc maritime interests, and in the diplo- 
matic practice of England, of the Grimbsy 
trawlers. The influence of English fishing 
interests has been sufficient to maintain vig- 
orous British assertion of the 3-mile doc- 
trine against foreign coastal fishery jurisdic- 
tions, although it is quite opposed to im- 
portant interests of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, e. g., Canadian, Austral- 
ian, East Indian, Scotch, and South African 
interests. The doctrine is opposed also to 
the weight of opinion of English and con- 
tinenta European experts and to reports of 
parliamentary committees on the North Sea 
problem, and it has placed England in the 
position of using her naval power and great 
prestige to impose a doctrine of international 
law which justifies destructive aggressions 
on the economic resources of weaker coastal 
states and threatens progressive antisocial 
ruination of some of the best fisheries of the 
world. Portugal, Iceland, Norway, and Rus- 
sia have experienced these English pressures 
in the past. Norway has resisted England's 
efforts to induce her to adopt the doctrine 
and subscribe to the North Sea Convention. 
In a pending suit in the World Court, Eng- 
land versus Norway, England now seeks to 
restrict the seaward extent of Norway’s 
protective jurisdiction over her coastal fish- 
eries. 

Such international conduct is by no 
means peculiar to England. It is merely an 
English expression of quite common politi- 
cal motivations. The United States, under 
similiar political pressures, has been guilty 
of advocacy of similar undemocratic, ag- 
gressive doctrines in the past, and the sus- 
picion and dislike which other peoples have 
demonstrated against us were not unearned. 

I do not wish to enlarge on this theme. 
I venture, however, to drop this suggestion. 
No enduring peace, except a Roman peace 
(if one may call that peace}, is possible in 
the world until we have a commonly ac- 
cepted international law which is thorough- 
ly democratic, and this means fair to small 
peoples as well as large. In the range of our 
topic it means legal recognition of the supe- 
rior interests of coastal States, small and 
large, in their offshore resources—especially 
fishery and mineral—and in the efficient off- 
shore protection of their domestic economies, 
law, and peace. There is no hopeful prospect 
of early accomplishment of this by interna- 
tional legislation, through global treaties or 
through the United Nations; but through 
diplomacy, wisely directed, early and con- 
tinual progress may be made—by firm in- 
sistence on fair claims until concordance or 
acquiescence is won, and through reciprocal 
recognition of the fair claims of other states. 
Most of the development of international 
law since Grotius has been through inde- 
pendent state practice and diplomacy and 
not through multilateral treaty promulga- 
tion. Indeed, the mare liberum of Grotius 
was a prejudiced advocate’s brief in support 
of Dutch national interests. How has a sim- 
ilar continuing process of modification now 
become improper? 

Now I reach the final phase of my dis- 
cussion—the influence on international law, 
and, in particular, on the Continental Shelf 


problem, of professional juristic opinion. 
We advocates of the legality of President 
Truman’s Continental Shelf proclamation 
have little doubt of the ultimate legal 
decision. No state has protested the proc- 
lamation. Great Britain has taken deci- 
sive official action in substantial accord 
with the principle of the proclamation and 
has influenced. various Arabic sovereigns of 
the Middle East to do likewise. Many states 
of Central and South- America have indi- 
cated approval by official acts which go fur- 
ther than the American proclamation. Ap- 
proval has been indicated by legal advisers 
of the large oil interests of the world, by 
French jurists (although some French jurists 
have expressed opposition), by Dutch law- 
yers, by committees of the International Law 
Association and its American branch, by a 
French committee of the International Law 
Association, and by the majority of the ex- 
perts of the International Law Commission 
of the United Nations. Indeed, the United 
Nations Commission’s tentative conclusions, 
in concordance with those of a French com- 
mittee of lawyers, would go further than the 
Truman proclamation. They would extend 
a coastal state's jurisdiction over mineral 
resources of the seabed and subsoil probably 
to the edge of the Continental Shelf and far- 
ther where the shelf is lacking or narrow. 
The French committee suggested a minimum 
distance of 20 miles from shore. Since all 
states which have expressed an opinion by 
action and all pertinent commercial and fi- 
nancial interests are united in support of 
this particular extension of coastal state ju- 
risdiction, and there has béen no official or 
political opposition to it, it seems sound to 
assert that this new development in state 
practice has been accepted generally and 
therefore already has become international 
law. But against this conclusion there have 
been raised the voices of some European 
jurists and these opposing juristic opinions 
induced the 1950 Copenhagen Conference of 
the International Law Association to post- 
pone endorsement of its committee’s report 
in favor of the principle of the proclamation. 
The report was referred to the committee for 
further consideration. 

In view of the existing concord of state 
practice and political and professional ap- 
proval, why should any jurist insist that 
the Continental Shelf proclamation is op- 
posed to international law? What are the 
criteria for determination of international 
law if state practice is not conclusive? Even 
those jurists who think that the proclama- 
tion is illegal do not deny that the juris- 
diction it claims would be beneficial; nor do 
they offer any better practical device. I 
doubt that they foresee any diplomatic pro- 
test or any legal nullification of the Tru- 
man proclamation or of the similar jurisdic- 
tional assertions of other states. Apparently 
their objections are purely doctrinal. 

What are these doctrinal objections? 
They are dogmatic premises which, in mod- 
ern international law, date from Grotius and 
his propaganda for freedom of the sea. 
The jurisdiction asserted by the proclama- 
tion, say these juristic critics, infringes on 
the freedom of the sea and the common 
rights of the peoples of the world in sea 
areas. 

It should not be forgotten that Grotius 
was a very practical advocate for Dutch in- 
terests and later for Swedish, although he 
also was a great and sincere proponent of a 
world order of law and peace. As is the case 
of most men, especially those whose personal 
fortunes are involved in politics, his legal 
views were colored by his prejudices and by 
the life and circumstances of his age. In 
his great brief, Mare Liberum, he had two 
objectives: (1) establishment of freedom of 
commercial intercourse over the seas against 
remnants of the extravagant pretensions of 
Portugal and Spain, and against England’s 
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claims of sovereignty over the British seas, 
and (2) freedom of fishing in the sea. In 
accordance with the spirit of the age, his 
argument was predominantly scholastic. On 
behalf of his second objective, he contended 
that the open sea was not susceptible of pos- 
session and therefore not susceptible of 
property, and that by the law of nations (by 
analogy to the ancient Roman law), all the 
open sea was res communis. Jurisdiction 
(imperium) over any part of it depended on 
existing control, as for instance (over per- 
sons) through the presence of ships, or (over 
places) through a commanding fortress, 
Possession and therefore jurisdiction (im- 
perium) might indeed be obtained over 
small areas, especially small enclosed areas; 
but the law of nations did not recognize any 
property in the open sea even in small areas 
near the shore, and rightly, because would 
it not be barbarous for one people to ex- 
clude others from resources of the sea 
which were inexhaustible? 

Thus was a doctrinal foundation laid to 
support the Dutch fishery interests off Brit- 
ish coasts. The Dutch indeed relied on 
treaties also: (1) The Great Intercourse 
(Intercursus Magnus, t Groot Commercie- 
Tractaat, 1496) between Henry VII of Eng- 
land and Philip, Archduke of Austria and 
Duke of Burgundy, and (2) the treaty of 
December 15, 1550, between Emperor Charles 
V and Mary, Queen of Scotland; but they 
always contended for freedom of fishing in- 
dependently of treaties, and their opera- 
tions extended into waters close to shore 
which the Scotch claimed as territorial and 
therefore under their exclusive control. 
The Scotch claims, unlike the English, were 
not for exclusion of the Dutch from the 
British seas unless they recognized British 
jurisdiction by taking out licenses, but for 
protection of the Scotch coastal fisheries 
against damaging Dutch invasions. Thus, 
Welwood, the Scotchman, argued against 
Grotius for a marginal sea control of fisheries 
in the interest of conservation and protec- 
tion of the food supply of the coastal popu- 
lation, 

The Scotch claims of exclusive use ex- 
tended to all the Scotch firths on quasi- 
prescriptive grounds (Grotius denied the 
possibility of prescription affecting a res 
communis, and especially in the law of na- 
tions) and to a marginal sea belt of the 
width of a land’s kenning—the farthest dis- 
tance at sea from which the coast could be 
seen. This measure, which has been esti- 
mated to be about 14 miles (by some 20 
miles), was in accord with the ancient cus- 
tomary claims of the Scotch, and indeed had 
much support in 18th and early 19th 
century debates and state practice con- 
cerning the proper width of marginal 
territorial seas. It has persisted in Scotch 
legal argument to recent times. Our pres- 
ent point, however, is that the idea of 
Welwood finally has prevailed against the 
foundation dogma of Grotius, because of the 
political interplay of practical concrete pres- 
sures in domestic politics and in interna- 
tional affairs in war and peace. The open 
sea is susceptible of limited jurisdiction in- 
dependently of continuing present force and 
is susceptible of property also. 

Quite contrary to the basic scholastic con- 
cept of Grotius, sea areas and their products 
are in their nature as susceptible of pro- 
prietary interests as anything else earthly. 
The only sound criteria of international law 
concerning the existence of such legal in- 
terests are those of expediency—expediency 
in the cause of the welfare of peoples and 
of the international community. It has been 
expedient for States to claim and to recog- 
nize in favor of other States various in- 
fringements on the sweeping doctrine of 
Grotius. (See the early arguments of Vat- 
tel, book I, ch. XXIII, especially secs. 287— 
289, and the report of Sir John Fischer 
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Williams and Prof. George Grafton Wilson to 
the Institut de Droit International in 1935 
on Les Fondements Juridiques de la Con- 
servation des Richesses de la Med.) Modern 
State practice, for sound, practical reasons, 
concedes to a coastal State jurisdiction and 
property in fisheries and other sea and sub- 
sea resources and in the soil and subsoil of 
the sea up to the limit of territorial waters, 
and in certain cases it has conceded exclu- 
sive property in sea uses and riches beyond 
territorial waters, that is, oyster beds, coral 
deposits, pearl and chank fisheries, subma- 
rine cable uses, extension of subterranean 
coal mines. It also recognizes a quasi- 
prescriptive titles in some cases. 

The verdict of history and common sense, 
then, does not give the victory entirely to 
Mare Liberum in the full sense of Grotius. 
There is no realistic juristic debate today 
over monopolistic use and control of com- 
merce on the high seas. It is conceded as 
settled law that, in general, the high seas 
are free to all peoples for commerce and 
travel. This freedom extends even to transit 
through coastal territorial seas. In general, 
also, the resources of the high seas are open 
to exploitation by all peoples and cannot be 
monopolized. On the other hand, States 
have sovereign jurisdiction over coastal 
waters within their territorial limits, and 
within these limits have proprietary interests 
in sea and seabed and subsoil and their re- 
sources. In practice, State proprietorship 
and monopolistic control of certain high-sea 
pearl, chank, and oyster fisheries, based on 
long usage, has not been seriously contest- 
ed. The real important, practical contests 
today are over the width of territorial seas, 
and over extraterritorial seaward jurisdic- 
tional and proprietary claims of coastal 
States. 

The modern juristic formulists who oppose 
the Truman proclamation with the doctrine 
of Grotius may be divided into three groups: 
(1) A.few who deny the legality of any ex- 
traterritorial proprietary claim to seabed or 
subsoil; (2) those who outlaw such claims to 
the seabed but not the subsoil; and (3) 
those who do not deny the possibility of 
legal property in bed or subsoil, but insist 
on occupation as the proper basis of title. 
My previous discussion will suffice for the 
first two groups. My remaining comment 
will be addressed to the argument of the 
third group. I select for instances the paper 
read before the Grotius Society on April 5, 
1950, by Professor Waldock, Chichele pro- 
fessor of international law and diplomacy of 
the University of Oxford, on the legal basis 
of claims to the Continental Shelf, and an 
article on the Continental Shelf by L. C. 
Green, published in Current Legal Problems, 
1951, under the auspices of the faculty of 
laws of University College, London. Neither 
of these gentlemen denies the desirability 
of coastal State jurisdiction over the oil re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf, but they 
consider that international law requires that 
extraterritorial proprietorship and jurisdic- 
tion must be founded on prior occupation, 
because of the traditional Grotian premises 
so far as they have not been invalidated by 
State practices. Professor Waldock admits 
that actual occupation of submarine areas is 
dificult. He leaves uncertain what acts 
would be sufficient as occupation. Appar- 
ently he would consider a declaration such 
as that of the Truman proclamation to be an 
initiatory act of occupation if followed in 
reasonable time by physical acts such as ex- 
ploration. Would he require the occupa- 
tional acts to extend to the whole shelf as a 
requisite of title to the whole? Or would 
occupation of part under claim to the whole 
be sufficient? 

Both Professor Waldock and Mr. Green 
think that the British Orders in Council ex- 
tending the territories of West Indian colo- 


nial possessions to include the sea-covered 
shelves of the islands, follow the occupation 
doctrine and, therefore, are proper, although 
both leave open the question of whether the 
orders in council alone are sufficient legal 
title in international law. The American 
method of acquiring jurisdiction over shelf 
oil they consider technically objectionable. 

My opinion of these objections to the 
Truman proclamation can be deduced from 
the previous part of this paper. Since 
through development of State practice from 
case to case, states have acquired and main- 
tained property and sovereign jurisdiction 
over coastal marine territorial belts at least 
3 miles wide without occupation (although 
there is no settled common agreement on 
how wide a belt the law should allow), I am 
unable to understand why now state practice 
should not likewise be capable of making 
legally valid such a limited extension of pro- 
prietary interest and jurisdiction as that 
provided in the Continental Shelf proclama- 
tion. Nor do I see any commonsense or 
barring established principle of State policy 
or practice which demands that such exten- 
sions of jurisdiction must rest on occupa- 
tion, because other territorial acquisitions 
dissimilar in particulars, must, for sound 
reasons of policy, be acquired by title of oc- 
cupation. If it is agreed that sound states- 
manship recognizes that the claim of the 
proclamation deserves legal support, why 
should a remnant of an old Grotian dogma 
bar this desirable result? Are rules and 
principles in law masters of the minds of 
jurists. and statesmen, or only tools of 
thought and reason, as in the case of all 
other branches of practical intelligence? 
Cannot a jurist arrange his formulas to in- 
clude this new trend in State practice? 

In reality there is nothing in international 
law up to the present that denies validity to 
the Truman proclamation. The problem in 
the case is an entirely new one. It is another 
development in the long succession of par- 
ticular problems concerning coastal State 
jurisdiction over marine areas—a general 
field which contains many problems not defi- 
nitely and uniformly settled, as the Codifica- 
tions Conference at The Hague in 1930 
proved. These problems cannot be settled 
satisfactorily if traditional juristic formu- 
lations are considered barriers to realistic 
solutions. New problems need new thinking, 
and the law would never have developed to 
its present viable state if this need had not 
been met. All broad legal principles are 
limited in their applicability, and when 
read abstractly say more than they mean. 

Of course, the British annexation of ter- 
ritory method of dealing with the Continen- 


tal Shelf problem is simple and direct and 


I see no difficulty about it. Sir Cecil Hurst, 
in his discussion of the Truman proclama- 
tion before the Grotius Society in 1948, did 
have some doubt about a submarine exten- 
sion which excluded all space and substance 
above the seabed. I do not share his 
doubts. 1 can see no great difficulty about 
a submarine extension of territory beyond 
the 3-mile limit of English tradition. We 
have something similar in submarine coal 
mines. The Truman proclamation is more 
economical in its extension of jurisdiction. 
It precisely fits the specific needs of the 
case and no more. It claims no corporeal 
possessory rights to the sea bed or subsoil 
beyond territorial waters. Apparently the 
extraterritorial property rights asserted are 
incorporeal, of the nature of the profits a 
prendre of English common law, and the 
extraterritorial fishery rights implicated in 
the Truman fishery proclamation are simi- 
lar. The answer of book-bound jurists 
might be that such rights in high sea areas 
are impossible under international law. My 
answer to that is why? Where lies the de- 
termination of international law, with tra- 
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ditional formulas or with State practice? Is 
it not the function of jurists to renovate 
and revise their formulas to keep step with 
the realistic development of state practice? 
Why should the approved British annexation 
methods be legitimate and the American 
method of conscientiously claiming less be 
illegitimate—in common sense and there- 
fore in law? Remember that the predicated 
occupation elements must be highly fic- 
tional over at least the greater part of the 
Shelf, if a purpose of the new State practice 
(orderly control as against acrimonious un- 
regulated competition) is to be accom- 
plished. After the attainment of the mod- 
ern development of nonoccupied territorial 
waters against the premises of Grotius, has 
the system of international law suddenly 
lost its strength to grow further against 
juristic dogma to meet the needs of new 
problems? 

The suggestion of Professor Waldock that 
apparently the Truman proclamation relies 
on a doctrine of contiguity discredited in 
past cases of territorial claims is not a just 
appraisal of the bases of action stated clear- 
ly in the proclamation. Contiguity of the 
extraterritorial parts of the shelves to ter- 
ritory of the United States is only one ele- 
ment in the situation. A most important 
factor not spelled out in the proclamation 
is the very human intense belief of coastal 
populations that such coastal economic re- 
sources should belong to them and that un- 
licensed exploitation by foreigners should 
not be permitted except where use by for- 
eigners has become habitual and established 
(an exception provided for in the fishery 
proclamation). It is on such common natu- 
ral beliefs and motives that all law and all 
government are based fundamentally. They 
are much more important in the causation 
of law than professional formulations and 
no abstract a priori doctrine should prevail 
against them. 

I cannot better summarize my basic pro- 
fessional opinion on this important prob- 
lem than by repeating the concluding para- 
graph of my editorial comment on the Tru- 


man proclamations in volume 40 of the 


American Journal of International Law at 
page 178 (January 1946): 

“These proclamations, then, are a promis- 
ing contribution to a better statesmanship 
which will serve the interests of a world 
order designed for peace and the mutual 
cooperation of peoples. They thus will con- 
tribute also to development of a democratic 
international law supporting the just claims 
of small States, as well as large, and increas- 
ing the chances of peace. This democratic 
law will develop through like frank ap- 
praisals of the competitive forces and vary- 
ing conditions in our world today, instead of 
through mechanistic adherence to traditional 
ill-digested generalities and slogans devised 
by theoreticians of an unscientific age of 
subsidized piracy, matchlocks, wood fires and 
candlelight, wide-open spaces, and glorifica< 
tion of cruel aggressive force for selfish 
profit—theoreticians who could have fore- 
seen little of the technology, industries, so- 
cial pressures, and dominant impulses of our 
crowded, complex, modern civilization.” 

In conclusion, I add the following remark 
of Sir Cecil Hurst from the closing paragraph 
of his paper on the Continental Shelf, read 
before the Grotius Society, December 1, 1948: 

“I have indicated many questions which 
to my mind require examination in con- 
nection with this new policy proclaimed in 
the proclamation of September 1945, but the 
world wants oil and I think we ought all to 
approach the study not with the idea of 
magnifying the objections, but with the in- 
tention of finding ways of overcoming the 
difficulties with which the whole subject is 
surrounded.” 
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How Exclusive Groton Preparatory School 
Combats Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in Chicago reading Sydney J. Harris’ 
column is a daily habit with a large seg- 
ment of our population, It appears in 
the Chicago Daily News, the largest of 
the Knight newspapers, and perhaps the 
most conservative of the great Chicago 
dailies. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Mr. Harris’ 
column on the manner in which Ameri- 
can Government is taught at Groton 
Preparatory School, where the children 
of the very wealthy and conservative are 
educated, and Mr. Harris’ suggestion of 
the best and most effective way to com- 
bat communism. The article follows: 

IGNORANCE No WEAPON AGAINST REDS 
(By Sydney J. Harris) 

In a recent dispatch from Toyko, an Amer- 
ican soldier told the Associated Press that 
in his group of 165 Americans in a North 
Korean prison camp, 17 openly took to com- 
munism. This is a startling ratio of 1 man 
in 10. 

On the same day, a friend of mine returned 
from visiting her son, who is in the sixth 
form at Groton Preparatory School, 

She brought back with her a sheet of 
paper containing his readings in an Amer- 
ican Government course. 

The readings included: What Is Proper- 
ty? by Proudhon, an early French Socialist; 
The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and 
Engels; The State and Revolution, by 
Lenin; The Bolshevist Decree; and The New 
Soviet Constitution, by Stalin. 

Groton School, as you know, is one of the 
most exclusive and expensive in the country. 
Almost all its students come from extremely 
wealthy and conservative families. And it 
knows what a good education consists of. 

It knows that you cannot fight commu- 
nism unless you understand it. It knows 
you cannot understand it unless you read 
its adherents, argue its faults and merits, 
and know its real weaknesses. 

The boys who were converted to commu- 
nism in the prison camp had only an emo- 
tional bias against Marxism. When they 
came up against the glib and plausible argu- 
ments of its proponents, they had no intel- 
lectual resources with which they could 
sustain their beliefs. 


RED ON FACULTY? 


If I had my way, every college and uni- 
versity would have a Communist on the 
faculty, clearly labeled as such, and given 
ample opportunity to present his views 
which would then be discussed, analyzed 
and refuted by the non-Communist mem- 
bers of the faculty, with the students taking 
an active part in this political debate. 

Driving the Communists underground, 
and giving them no chance to present their 
arguments openly, plunges our students into 
an abyss of ignorance, so that they are not 
aware of the nature of the enemy. This is 
as stupid in education as it would be in mil- 
itary strategy, where victory depends on an 
accurate knowledge of the opposing forces. 

The students who leave Groton will be 
able to discriminate and evaluate their 
political judgments; their defense of democ- 
racy will not be a blind and incoherent par- 


tisanship, but a realistic recognition of the 
strong appeal that communism makes to 
the ignorant and the underprivileged. Only 
in this way can they, or we, effectively over- 
come the doctrine of darkness and despotism, 


Statement of the President of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer for inclusion in the Record the 
following statement which Mr. Charlton 
H. Lyons delivered today before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Lyons, 
from Shreveport, La., is president of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America and the subject of his state- 
ment is the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act: 


My name is Charlton H. Lyons. I am 
president of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America and am now in my 
second year in that capacity. I reside in 
Shreveport, La., where I have been in the 
oll business as a producer since 1921. 

My appearance here is to urge that Con- 
gress take action to limit total imports of 
crude oil and its products to 10 percent of 
United States demand. 

First, I wish to make clear that neither 
I nor the association which I represent is 
opposed to all imports of oil into the United 
States. It has been implied that domestic 
producers wish to “shut out” all oil from 
foreign countries. We make no such pro- 
posal. To the contrary, we have long recog- 
nized a place for oil imports. 

The 10 percent relationship fully recog- 
nizes the place that imports have occupied. 
We believe this to be a fair and flexible rela- 
tionship between imports and domestic 
production. 

We have no quarrel with the ownership by 
Americans of oil in foreign countries. We 


know of the importance of that oil to those 


countries and to the world. In our foreign 
relations and our foreign-trade policies, we 
recognize that we should be as helpful to 
other nations of the free world as our re- 
sources and our national interest will per- 
mit. We believe that this can and must 
be done without damage to those segments 
of our economy that are basic to national 
strength. This is not only in our own self- 
interest, but also is in the interest of all free 
nations. World security and individual lib- 
erties have become dependent upon the 
strength of the United States. 

There should be no quarrel in determin- 
ing a sound policy as to petroleum imports 
that will best serve the interests of this Na- 
tion and the world. In fact, there is general 
industry agreement as to such a policy, sub- 
scribed to by the importing companies whose 
executives and owners are as loyal as you or 
I. In 1949 this policy was reduced to a state- 
ment of principles by the National Petro- 
leum Council, serving as an industry advis- 
ory group to our Government. The first 
fundamental principle set forth by the coun- 
cil is as follows: 

“The national security and welfare require 
a healthy domestic-oil industry.” 

“Continuing supply to meet our national 
oil needs depends primarily on availability 
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from domestic sources. Due consideration 
should be given to the development of for- 
eign oil resources, but the paramount objec- 
tive should be to maintain conditions best 
suited to a healthy domestic industry which 
is essential to national security and welfare.” 

As to imports specifically the Council pol- 
icy reads: 

“The Nation’s economic welfare and secu- 
rity require a policy on petroleum imports 
which will encourage exploration and devel- 
opment efforts in the domestic industry and 
which will make available a maximum supply 
of domestic oil to meet the needs of this 
Nation. 

“The availability of petroleum from do- 
mestic fields produced under sound con- 
servation practices, together with other per- 
tinent factors, provides the means for de- 
termining if imports are necessary and the 
extent to which imports are desirable to 
supplement our oil supplies on a basis which 
will be sound in terms of the national econ< 
omy and in terms of conservation. 

“The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
time. 

“Imports in excess of our economic needs, 
after taking into account domestic produc- 
tion in conformance with good conserva- 
tion practices and within the limits of 
maximum efficient rates of production, will 
retard domestic exploration and develop- 
ment of new oil fields and the technological 
progress in all branches of the industry 
which is essential to the Nation's economic 
welfare and security.” 

This important policy embodies the same 
principles to which the industry had pre- 
viously subscribed through the Petroleum 
Industry War Council at the close of World 
War II. It was interpreted by Eugene Hol- 
man, president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, the largest importing company, 
in a public address in 1948, as follows: 

“According to my understanding, this 
means that no producer should be forced 
to cut back below the level at which he 
wishes to produce (under State-approved 
conservation practices) merely to make room 
for imports. To be forced to do so would, 
I feel, tend to discourge the development 
of new production. And this result would 
not be compatible with national security.” 

With domestic production now cut back 
in the face of large imports, it would appear 
that importers have abandoned this policy. 

The policy expressed by the National Pe- 
troleum Council is in full accord with the 
national oil policy adopted by the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of America in 
1946, which provides as to imports that: 

“The Nation’s economic welfare and se- 
curity requires a policy on petroleum im- 
ports which will not retard the explora- 
tion and development efforts in the do- 
mestic industry, but which will assure an 
adequate supply to meet the needs of this 
Nation. 

“If imports are necessary, it should be the 
national policy to restrict petroleum im- 
ports to such amounts only as are neces- 
sary to supplement our domestic produc- 
tion when it is carried on under conditions 
consonant with good conservation prac- 
tices,” 

Still further recognition of the sound- 
ness of this policy came from the American 
Petroleum Institute on February 5, 1953, 
when the executive committee of that or- 
ganization endorsed the National Petroleum 
Council's imports policy and recommended 
that members of the industry dedicate 
themselves to the observance of the prin- 
ciples therein stated. 

I have quoted from the policy recom- 
mendations of three organizations repre- 
senting all segments of the petroleum in- 
dustry, including domestic producer and im- 
porter alike. However, the industry is not 
alone in its recognition of the seriousness 
of the oil-imports question. Immediately 
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following World War II, a special Senate 
committee conducted an exhaustive study 
of petroleum resources under the chairman-* 
ship of Senator O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming. In 
its final report entitled “National Petroleum 
Policy,” the committee stated: 

“This Nation now faces two alternatives: 

“Either— 

“1. To await with hope the discovery of 
sufficient petroleum within our boundaries 
that the military requirements of the fu- 
ture will occasion no concern, and in the 
meantime to depend upon foreign oil and 
trust that war will not cut off our imports; 

Or 

“2. To take steps to guarantee a domestic 
petroleum supply adequate for all eventual- 
ities by means of: 

“(a) Incentives to promote the search for 
new deposits of petroleum within the 
boundaries of the United States and in the 
Continental Shelf; and 

“(b) The continuation of present pro- 
grams looking to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels to supplement our do- 
mestic crude supply. 

“All the facts before us impel the choice 
of the second alternative.” 

These conclusions reached by various 
groups show widespread agreement as to a 
basic policy of imports. Despite this recog- 
nition, no effectuation or workable applica- 
tion of this policy has been forthcoming. 

In support of the fact that a need for a 
positive policy on imports is greater today 
than ever before, I believe that the following 
facts are beyond dispute: 

1. Total supply of crude oil and refined 
products in the United States is excessive in 
relation to demand and must be, and is 
being, reduced. 

2. This reduction in total supply is being 
accomplished through curtailment in do- 
mestic allowables and domestic production. 
According to the announced plans of the im- 
porting companies, imports during 1953 will 
be higher than in 1952. 

3. The experience of the industry demon- 
strates conclusively that reduction in do- 
mestic production retards domestic explora- 
tion and development of new fields. 

The seriousness of this problem was clear- 
ly defined only recently by John G. Pew, 
vice president for production of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, in these words: 

“As a practical matter, it appears that the 
most workable basis on which to determine 
whether imports are excessive is to examine 
the general health of domestic production. 
When allowables are being cut back substan- 
tially at the same time that imports are in- 
creasing; when hundreds of drilling rigs are 
remaining idle while the military is asking 
for more drilling; when domestic producers, 
hard-pressed by increased costs, find them- 
selves hard put for relief in higher prices be- 
cause stocks are excessive, then we have evi- 
dence of an unhealthy situation.” 

The general leveling off of all activity in 
the domestic oil-producing industry, in the 
face of higher imports, is conclusive evidence 
that the domestic producer is suffering great 
injury. If the present import rate continues, 
or increases, drilling in this country will be 
even further curtailed. In that event, the 
industry would be unable to supply the in- 
creasing volume of petroleum necessary to 
our expanding economy and defense pro- 


gram. 

Oil availability in sufficient quantities can 
mean the difference between our preserva- 
tion or destruction. In the event of war, our 
petroleum supplies must be available from 
sources within our defense perimeter. 

Recognizing oil's importance to our mili- 
tary security, the Defense Production Admin- 
istration in January 1953 released a report 
on “Background for Defense, Expanding Our 
Industrial Might,” which contained the fol- 
lowing: $ 

“The machines of peace and war run on 
petroleum. A program to expand American 
industry substantially and keep it operating 


at top capacity requires constantly increas- 
ing quantities for fuel, for lubricants, and 
for the many chemicals made from petro- 
leum—everything from toluene for TNT 
to wax for packagings. Greater indus- 
trial activity and peak levels of employment 
demand more and more gasoline for air- 
planes, automobiles, trucks, tractors, and 
buses, and more diesel fuel for locomotives. 

“The defense program: will by 1953 boost 
our petroleum needs to some 8,200,000 bar- 
rels a day as contrasted with 6,800,000 bar- 
rels a day used in 1950—a better than 
20-percent increase. 

“If we are to meet the needs, we shall have 
to drill more wells each year than ever be- 
fore in our history. We shall have to expand 
the refineries where crude oil is made into 
gasoline and fuel oil and the other finished 
petroleum products. We shall have to en- 
large our transportation facilities to move 
the crude petroleum to the refineries and the 
finished products to consumers.” 

The domestic oil industry’s responsibility 
in this program, also outlined in the DPA 
report, includes the requirement for the 
drilling of 55,000 wells in 1953. This ex- 
panded drilling rate was not programed by 
the industry itself. It was recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
in collaboration with other defense agencies, 
as being essential to the attainment of oil 
productive capacity required for our security. 

We are not today meeting this required ex- 
pansion. This is a shocking condition, but 
it is true. The 55,000-well program initially 
outlined by PAD as a minimum requirement 
to meet necessary defense productive ca- 
pac ty will not be accomplished. Instead, our 
drilling program is lagging. We are now 
drilling at the rate of about 46,000 wells— 
9,000 short of the defense goal this year. 

The potential effect of the failure of this 
accomplishment is obvious. Unless reversed, 
this trend could make us indefensible as to 
oil. The cause of this deficit, therefore, be- 
comes a question of proper and urgent con- 
cern to the Congress. 

In the event of war, the oil in the Middle 
East, which is now supplying Europe and 
being imported into the United States, could 
be taken readily by Russia. That oil might 
not be available to Russia but neither would 
it be available to us.. Europe, therefore, 
would again be mainly dependent upon the 
United States for its petroleum supplies as it 
was in the last war. 

This Nation would be responsible for pro- 
viding the bulk of the petroleum for the de- 
fense of the free world. The danger that the 
United States thus incurs in failing to build 
up adequate domestic supplies of petroleum 
and in placing increasing dependence upon 
foreign sources for its basic supplies, cannot 
be overemphasized. 

These are the fundamental reasons which 
compel us to come to Congress. 

The oil-imports problem is not new to 
the Congress. It has been a matter of 
recurring concern since the late 1920's when 
imports first caused serious disruption of 
domestic industry. The solution then came 
from the Congress which imposed an excise 
tax on petroleum products. Through this 
action, the Congress restored stability to an 
industry which within a few years was called 
upon to fuel the greatest war in history. 

The urgency is again at hand to restore 
stability to the domestic oil industry in 
whose hands rests our reliance for oil for 
our security and expanding industrial econ- 
omy. The imports question again reverts 
itself to the Congress for solution. We be- 
lieve an affirmative congressional policy on 
this problem is the only workable solution. 

The expression of general industry agree- 
ment as to a proper place for imports, al- 
though made in good faith, has failed to 
provide the answer. 

Through the National Petroleum Council, 
the entire industry recommended implemen- 
tation of this policy and said it should be 
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flexible so that adjustments could be readily 
made from time to time. 

All means to effect this implementation 
without resort to legislation have been ex- 
hausted. 

We believe if the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry is to perform the task required of it, 
a positive congressional action as to imports 
is needed. We believe that the domestic 
producer can survive and continue his essen- 
tial obligations to our country if imports 
do not take more than 10 percent of our 
domestic market. We base this conclusion 
on experience. From 1946 to 1951, imports 
averaged 10 percent of domestic oil demand. 
During that period foreign oil-producing 
countries greatly expanded their petroleum 
resources and enjoyed unprecedented foreign 
trade. The domestic industry was injured 
by excessive imports during part of this 
period but was, nevertheless, able to expand 
to meet the Nation’s increasing needs. 

Since the 1946-51 period, imports have in- 
creased to 14 percent of domestic demand. 
The impact of this increase is causing real 
injury. To prevent even further injury, we 
believe the Congress must now assume re- 
sponsibility in the national interest. 

Quota limitations on the suggested basis 
of 10 percent of domestic demand would 
provide the flexibility desired by the indus- 
try generally. It would, at the same time, 
establish a fair and reasonable limitation. 
It would eliminate the uncertainty which 
now confronts the domestic industry es to 
the future volume of imports which will 
encroach on the United States market, 

Any limitation on petroleum imports, of 
course, should apply only during periods of 
excess availability. If at any time supply 
should become inadequate we recognize that 
imports should be permitted to whatever 
extent may be needed. 

I want to assure you, with all the sincerity 
at my command, that the domestic oil pro- 
ducers are seeking only a reasonable solution 
to a problem that is generally recognized. 
We do not ask for drastic changes that 
might disrupt the industry, the Nation's oil 
supply, or our foreign relations, 

Our national interest, looking to our long- 
range petroleum requirements in peace or 
war, demands the serious consideration of 
the Congress on this all-important imports 
question. 7 


The Road to Ruin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW © 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Carroll County Inde- 
pendent, published in Center Ossipee, 
N. H., May 8, 1953, entitled “The Road 
to Ruin”: 

Tue Roa TO RUIN 


Anyone who thinks that Russia is inter- 
ested in making a genuine peace, or giving 
up any of her ill-gotten gains, or releasing 
any spheres of influence is extremely naive. 

It is quite possible that the Russians, 
through the Chinese, will agree to a cease fire 
agreement in Korea. But they will regard 
such an agrecment, not as a true instrument 
of lasting peace, but as simply designed to 
give the Chinese a breathing spell, to reor- 
ganize and rearm badly battered divisions 
and to give the people time to forget their 
losses. 

The Russians and the Chinese understand 
the value of time. They understand how 
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quickly we of the West forget. They look 
upon peace as an armistice between wars. 
Peace to them is a time to replan strategy 
and to study the mistakes both political and 
military of the last war. We look upon 
peace as a time of disarmament and a chance 
to return to a normal way of living. 

The Russians have one very simple objec- 
tive—that is world domination. Since 1938 
their progress has been beyond even reason- 
able dreams and aspirations. There is no 
good reason, from their viewpoint, why they 
should give up an inch of land or make any 
permanent concessions. They can well afford 
to make a peace in Korea, while stirring up 
trouble in half a dozen other places. 

Part of their strategy is, maybe, to lull us 
into a sense of false security for a year or so, 
while they rearm and settle the battle for 
power within the Kremlin. Or, they may 
continue their offensives, both political and 
military, on 3 or 4 fronts. 

There are some indications that the Rus- 
sians and their satellites are steadily gaining 
on the West in strength and that within a 
few years they will be able to impose their 
will on the West. On the other hand, no 
one knows what real progress is being made 
in the United States and in England in the 
development of supersonic ultra-long-range 
guided missiles, bearing the metropolis-de- 
stroying hydrogen bomb. 

In any event, the outlook is not at all 
bright. Western Europe seems to move at 
snail’s pace toward rearmament and unifi- 
cation both of command and of armed forces, 

The outlook is dark, not only for the pres- 
ent, but for the future. The Chinese stall 
us at the truce talks in Korea and we do not 
dare threaten them with reprisals for death 
of our men, whom they took prisoner. We 
cannot balance our budget nor reduce our 
taxes. Morale is not high among the men 
in our Armed Forces (if many reports are to 
be believed). 

It may well be that the Russians have 
taken us further along the road to ruin than 
we realize, 


Stupidity of the Brass Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial from 
the Portland Oregonian on the subject 
of the handling of certain of the sol- 
diers recently released from Korea: 


STUPIDITY OF THE Brass Hats 


The Armed Forces have been incredibly 
stupid in their handling of some of the 
most important aspects of the repatriation 
of the several score GI’s just released from 
Communist prison camps. The crowning 
blunder came over the week end with the 
flight of 20 of the newly freed men to Valley 
Forge Hospital under conditions that indi- 
cated their superiors feared what they might 
say about Communists or communism. 

Before the exchange of prisoners began, 
Army spokesmen were busy feeding a silly 
line of propaganda to the American people. 
We should expect, they cautioned, to find 
that some of the prisoners had been indoc- 
trinated by their captors, that some had 
succumbed to the Communist “brain-wash- 
ing” technique. Then the first stories from 
Korea were censored, in part it can be as- 
sumed to prevent any heretical remarks 


from reaching the ears of the folks back 
home. The Valley Forge episode caps the 
farce. Sunday’s psychiatrist-supervised in- 
terviews did little to penetrate the military 
smoke screen, 

What a contrast in England. There the 
returning Tommies were apparently permit- 
ted a full measure of the traditional free- 
dom of speech. And many of them had 
embarrassing things to say: The Reds had 
treated them fine; it was the Americans 
they disliked. Britain does not tremble be- 
fore such talk. 

The rest of the world must be amused 
and amazed at the spectacle of a mighty na- 
tion quailing before the imagined horrors 
of hearing what may be unpatriotic words 
from the lips of a few soldiers. 

Let’s have an end of the foolishness be- 
fore more harmisdone. Each of the return- 
ing prisoners has lived through an ordeal, 
some for many long months. Except as 
limited by the need for medical care, they 
should be returned speedily to their homes 
and their families. And there they should 
have the freedom that all Americans should 
have, to tell their stories as they want to 
tell them—even if some among them prove 
to be confirmed Communist converts. 

If communism is such powerful poison 
that our great land cannot safely absorb 
a bit of it in the process of welcoming men 
to whom we owe so much, it is time that 
we made the discovery. 


Crime Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


0 OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I offer an editorial from the 
May 2 issue of the Shreveport Journal, 
of Shreveport, La. This editorial points 
up the increase in crime in the United 


States: 
A SHOCKING REPORT 


The Uniform Crime Reports bulletin, re- 
cently issued, reveals shocking information 
about the increase of criminal violations in 
the United States, with more than 2 million 
major crimes reported last year. The bul- 
letin is from highest authority, the Federal 
Bureau of Information, directed by J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

The number of major crimes, estimated in 
1952, listed at 2,036,510, represented a gain of 
8.2 percent over the record of the year 1951. 
One of the most shocking disclosures is that 
violent crimes increased 10.2 percent, which 
was 2.2 percent higher than the increase in 
burglaries and thefts. 

The rise in criminal acts was not confined 
to urban areas. Rural sections reported an 
alarming increase also—both rural and urban 
crimes were more than 8 percent above the 
previous year’s record. 

That the FBI chief considers the crime 
statistics shocking is indicated by his com- 
ment on last year’s statistics: For the first 
time in 7 years, all classifications of major 
crime increased in urban areas. Negligent 
manslaughter, which decreased by 1 percent 
in rural areas, was the only category of 
rural crime to decline.” 

Statistics for the bulletin came from 232 
communities with population exceeding 25,- 
000, representing about 15 percent of the 
Nation’s population. These communities 
reported information from 1,110,675 arrests, 
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with eight times as many males as females 
placed under arrest. Study of an average 
group of males and the same number of 
females revealed a larger percentage of 
women than men charged with murder, 
aggravated assault and liquor law violation. 
The percentage of men was higher than 
that of women in arrests for robbery, bur- 
glary, auto thefts, and drunk driving. 
Alarming is the fact that 7.8 percent of 
those arrested in the United States last year 
were under the age of 18 years of age, 13.3 
percent were under 21, and 23.1 percent were 
under 25. The youthful criminals, statis- 
tistics revealed, showed strong inclination for 
crimes against property, including larceny, 
robbery, burglary, and auto thefts. Forty- 
eight percent of persons arrested for such 
crimes were under 25, many being under 17. 
Obviously, law enforcement activities are 
important in the fight on crimes, but that’s 
by no means all that is necessary. Educa- 
tional efforts for discouraging unlawful acts 
need to be increased, and as regards youths, 
there should be greater emphasis on the 
rights of others. Not only the home but 
school and church have responsibility in 
this direction, but particularly the home, 
It is due to parental neglect and indifference 
that many crimes are committed by youths, 
a shocking situation which the FBI Director 
himself has repeatedly referred in sounding 
warnings against the crime’s upward trend. 
Every good citizen should consider it his 
or her privilege and duty to help in the 
discouragement of lawless acts, 


President Eisenhower’s Approval of Tide- 
lands Grab Would Reverse Position of 
Great Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled “A 
Record To Be Proud Of,” which appeared 
in the May 7, 1953, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

A RECORD To Bx Proun Or 

President Eisenhower, on whose desk the 
offshore-oil giveaway bill will soon arrive, has 
often expressed pride in the Republican 
Party's record on conservation. In particu- 
lar the President has voiced admiration for 
the contributions of Theodore Roosevelt to 
conserving our natural resources. 

Inevitably this fine Republican record now 
becomes the background against which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower must act on the offshore-oil 
bill, It is a record whose highlights Post- 
Dispatch readers will find refreshing and 
timely. 

Actually the record far antedates the Re- 
publican Party. Conservation through the 
device of the public domain started before 
the birth of present-day political parties. 
It commences shortly after the Revolution- 
ary War, when the States, at the request of 
Congress, ceded to the Federal Government 
all the lands beyond their boundaries to 
which they had claimed title. The public 
domain thus came into being. 

The Republican Party itself started writing 
its record for conservation 81 years ago when 
the first national park, Yellowstone, was es- 
tablished, in 1872, in the administration of 
Republican President Ulysses S. Grant, 
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Nineteen years later, in 1891, the first na- 
tional forests were established, in the admin- 
istration of Republican President Benjamin 
Harrison. “This law,” writes one historian, 
“was of vital importance because it stopped 
for the first time the policy of giving away 
the public lands and started a trend whereby 
the public lands were to be retained by the 
Federal Government for the benefit of the 
people as a whole.” 

That piece of history is very much alive 
today, for President Eisenhower’s signature 
on the offshore-oil bill would reverse that 
trend. 

Republican President William McKinley’s 
administration produced, in 1897, the organic 
act under which the national forests came 
to be administered. 

But it was Republican President Theodore 
Roosevelt who brought conservation to its 
full stature half a century ago. He not only 
threw himself into the cause with all his 
famous vigor, but he also interested the 
States in it through an epochal conference 
of Governors, such as President Eisenhower 
has just held at the White House to discuss 
peace and security. 

No one has more nobly expressed the high 
purpose of the public domain than did Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when he established the pres- 
ent Forest Service: 

“In the administration of the forest re- 
serves, it must be clearly borne in mind that 
all land is to be devoted to its most produc- 
tive use for the most permanent good of the 
whole of the people, and not for the tempo- 
rary benefit of individuals or companies. 

“Where conflicting interests must be rec- 
onciled, the question will always be decided 
from the standpoint of: the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long run.” 

Those words apply to every other national 
treasure as much as they do to the forests. 
They apply to minerals, waterways, and 
range. They apply to the oil lands beneath 
the seas off our coasts which Congress has 
just voted in effect to devote to the tem- 
porary benefit of individuals or companies. 

President Eisenhower need not content 
himself with merely taking pride in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s record as a conservationist. He 
ean emulate it. And what a record it is. 

With the Republican Gifford Pinchot as 
his right-hand man. Teddy set aside for 
national forests practically all the forest 
lands remaining in public ownership, 150 
million acres, three times as much as all his 
predecessors. 

He set aside 144 million acres of land valu- 
able for waterpower sites, 5 million acres of 
phosphate deposits, 30 million acres of coal 
lands. 

The Reclamation Act was enacted in his 
administration (1902), authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to withdraw lands 
from the public domain for the construc- 
tion of reclamation works and the estab- 
lishment of farms to be irrigated. 

It was in this act that two stout safe- 
guards of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number” were set up—safeguards which still 
stand. 

One gives public retail distribution sys- 
tems first call on federally produced electric 
power—the so-called preference clause. The 
other protects the small family-sized farm 
against being destroyed by factory farming. 
It sets a limit on the size of tracts which 
may be irrigated with water from Govern- 
ment projects. 

Republican President William Howard 
Taft's administration produced, in 1911, the 
law which enabled national forests, up to 
then limited to the West, to be created in 
the East as well. 

The setting aside of Federal game refuges 
for migratory birds, in 1927, and regulation 
of the Federal fisheries, were authorized in 
the administration of Republican President 
Calvin Coolidge. b 


The first major public power and multiple- 
purpose dam, Hoover, formerly Boulder, was 
authorized (1928) and put into construction 
under the administration of Republican 
President Herbert Hoover. 

This is the honorable history of the Re- 
publican Party in conservation. It forms 
the context for whatever President Eisen- 
hower does about the offshore-oil giveaway. 

Will the name of Eisenhower go down in 
history as having carried forward the record 
of conservation made by Grant, Benjamin 
Harrison, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, Coolidge, and Hoover? 

Or will history say of him that he went 
against that record and set the trend run- 
ning the other way? 


Broken Promises and Busted Taxpayers 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald today 
which reviews our monetary contribu- 
tions to the so-called foreign aid pro- 
grams dating back to 1948. It cannot be 
successfully denied that this editorial is 
based on fact and not fiction: - 

Broken PROMISES AND BUSTED TAXPAYERS 


The President last week asked that for- 
eign aid under the mutual security agency 
be continued for another year and that 
$5,800,000,000 be provided for the purpose. 
It may contribute to understanding of the 
proposal to identify it by the name it was 
given when it was originated in 1948 and if 
the promises made at that time are recalled. 

The foreign aid program was given con- 
gressional approval as the Marshall plan. 
The agency which administered it was called 
the economic cooperation administration. 
Paul Hoffman was the first head of ECA. 

The Marshall plan as it was outlined by 
Secretary of State Marshall and his friends 
was a program of specified size and duration. 
The size was $17 billion and the expiration 
date was June 30, 1952. These were to be 
the maximum cost and the extreme date 
limit. Again and again it was represented 
that this was to be a one-time operation, 
that it was not to be repeated nor extended, 
and would never constitute a precedent for 
anything like it in the future. Assurances 
were given that the aid totaling 17 billions 
could be given without adverse effects upon 
the United States, or, as stated in thateact, 
without impairing “the economic stability 
of the United States.” 

The need for Marshall aid was represented 
as the consequences of shortage of dollars 
in European countries, which prevented them 
from purchasing American products and 
equipment they need for their economic 
recovery. The funds we supplied them, Presi- 
dent Truman told Congress, would achieve 
the dual purpose of raising the standard of 
living in friendly countries and increasing 
their capacity for production. The funds 
were to start at the highest level and, as 
Paul Hoffman put it, “come down every year 
so that there would not be a shock when 
the Marshall plan terminated in June 1952.” 

As June 30, 1952, approached, when ECA 
was to end according to the unconditional 
representation made to the American people, 
signs began to appear that the 
would not be kept. With about a year to go, 
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ECA put out a report of its public advisory 
board, calling for a broadening of our for- 
eign economic activities. The report declared 
that ECA can and should push forward on 
the job ahead, but the 4-year limit on its 
span of life should be eliminated and its 
powers appropriately enlarged. 

The chairman of the advisory board was 
William C. Foster, then Administrator of 
ECA. The other 12 members included Robert 
H. Hinckley, Utah Democratic politician who 
held several jobs under Mr. Truman; Jon- 
athan W. Daniels, Truman’s biographer and 
former secretary; James G. Patton, head of 
the National Farmers’ Union, the Truman 
administration’s pet agricultural organiza- 
tion; James B. Carey, the head CIO lobbyist; 
George Meany, of AFL; and Eric Johnston, a 
Truman appointee in several capacities. 

The Truman administration accepted the 
findings of this phony board and obtained 
legislation extending ECA, and changing its 
name to the Mutual Security Agency. Under 
the new name, the public was given to think 
that foreign aid was to be almost exclusively 
military. In appropriating 6 billions for 
mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, Congress specified that 1 bil- 
lion was to be for economic aid, 314 billions 
for military aid, and one-half billion for mili- 
tary aid which could be transferred to the 
economic category. 

The American people were led to believe 
that economic aid was about over. The mili- 
tary aid was being given on the theory that 
Europe was in dire peril. But Europe could 
not see it that way, and sought to use the 
whole of the 6 billion for economic items. 
Washington's resistance was broken down so 
that wheat, sugar, sulphur, and cotton were 
classified as defense items. 

It is no different in the present fiscal year. 
Last November, when President Truman's 
Commerce Secretary headed a commission to 
investigate foreign aid, it reported back that 
much of so-called arms aid was in fact eco- 
nomic in character. Defense Secretary Wil- 
son has just reported that $3.8 billion worth 
of arms will go to Europe during this fiscal 
year. That represents $3.8 billion of the $5.8 
billion that will be spent. A full year after 
economic aid was supposed to have stopped, 
it is still being continued at the rate of $2 
billion a year. 

The solemn obligation was to end Marshall 
plan aid in 4 years. Mr. Truman made it 
5. And now Mr. Eisenhower wants to make 
it 6. Europe isn’t self-supporting after get- 
ting the $17 billion, because we wouldn't let 
her be. 

Foreign aid will last forever if people stand 
for it. When what is now called mutual 
aid was called lend-lease, it was char- 
acterized as follows by Walter Eliot, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and for many years a 
prominent figure in the British Government: 
“It is the most powerful and important eco- 
nomic phrase of our time, the beginning of 
whose importance we do not see, let alone 
the end.” 

If there is any. honesty in Government, 
foreign aid ought to end. Even taking Sec- 
retary Wilson's figures, the $5.8 billion re- 
quest of President Eisenhower ought to be 
cut by 82 billion. By Marshall test, it ought 
long since to have gone. He said it would be 
limited to $17 billion. It already exceeds 
$25 billion. By test given in the o 
act, it should end. That test is that it should 
not impair “the economic stability of the 
United States.” 

The net budget deficit since 1948 amounts 
to $12 billion, despite three tax increases, 
Foreign aid has impaired our cconomic sta- 
bility and is impairing it. Without foreign 
aid we could have avoided inflation and 
backbreaking taxation. Without foreign aid 
in the present fiscal year the budget would 
be nearly in balance. Cutting out foreign 
aid in the year ahead would balance the 
budget after the tax cuts provided in the 
Reed bill, 
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HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article from 
the May issue of the American Journal 
of Public Health entitled “The Shame 
of the Slums.” 

This article is written by Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, of the Yale University Medical 
School, who has been deeply concerned 
with the subject matter contained in 
his article. He is an outstanding citi- 
zen of New Haven and has devoted a 
great deal of effort and time to the 
housing problems of the residents of 
metropolitan New Haven. He is chair- 
man of the New Haven Housing Author- 
ity and is extremely well versed in the 
matter of public housing. 

I recommend to the Members of the 
Congress that they take the few minutes 
necessary to read this article, and I am 
sure that many will be tremendously 
impressed by the urgency of continua- 
tion of public housing. 

The article follows: 

THE SHAME OF THE SLUMS 


“Domestic garbage and filth of every kind 
is thrown into the streets, covering their 
surfaces, filling the gutters, obstructing the 
sewer culverts, and sending forth perennial 
emanations which must generate pestiferous 
diseases. In winter the filth and garbage, 
etc., accumulate in the streets to the depth 
sometimes of 2 or 3 feet.” “The streets are 
generally in a filthy ani unwholesome con- 
dition; especially in front of the tenant 
houses, from which garbage and slops are, to 
a great extent, thrown into the streets 
where they putrefy, rendering the air offen- 
sive to the smell and deleterious to health, 
The refuse of the bedrooms of those sick 
with typhoid and scarlet fevers and small- 
pox is frequently thrown into the streets, 
there to contaminate the air, and, no doubt, 
aid in the spread of those pestilential dis- 
eases.” The privies form one of the chief 
features of insalubrity. Nearly all of them 
are too small in size and too few in number, 
and are without ventilation or seat covers. 
About 12 were found full to the floor timbers 
or within 1 foot of them. In some cases the 
doors were found to be locked securely, and 
on procuring the key and inspecting the 
privy, such masses of human excrements 
were found on the seats and floors as would 
justify the locking of the doors to protect 
unwary persons from injury.” “At high tide 
the water often wells up through the floors, 
submerging them to a considerable depth” 
(this condition refers to cellar dwellings). 
“In very many c ses the vaults of privies 
are situated on the same or higher level, 
and their contents frequently ooze through 
the walls into the occupied apartments be- 
side them.“! 

This was the city of New York; but the 
conditions described were obseryed in 1865; 
and we have assumed that during the past 
century the grosser forms of insanitation 
have been eliminated. 


Report of the Council of Hygiene and 
Public Health of the Citizens Association of 
New York upon the Sanitary Condition of 
the City. New York, 1865. 


“I stepped into one of the dimly lit, nar- 
row hallways off Madison Avenue and 
knocked at the door. * * * At first glance, 
the place looked like a jumbled storeroom 
for second-hand beds. Squeezed into a 
15-by-18-foot area were a three-quarter bed 
for the father and mother, with a bath cur- 
tain to close it from view; a crib for the 
7-year-old; a wooden double-decker where 
two small girls share the lower section, leav- 
ing a teen-age sister the upper; a roll-away 
for a boy 18; a bathtub; and a toilet set up 
in a small clothes closet. Mrs. Cruz cooks 
on a tiny gas ring. At mealtime, three of 
the family draw up to a small table—they 
have only three chairs—while the other four 
sit on the beds, plates on laps, or eat stand- 
ing up. Dishes dry on a board laid across 
the end of the bathtub. And this is typ- 
ical2 In one cellar dwelling the air was 
stifling, the odor of urine and unburned gas, 
with a distinct sooty smell superimposed, 
permeated the rooms. The first room was 
called a living room; actually both of the two 
rooms in this so-called apartment were bed- 
rooms. Couches and beds of many descrip- 
tions were placed in every available bit of 
floor space. One room measured 9 by 13 
feet; the other 9 by 10 feet. The cold ce- 
ment flooring was cracked and broken, and 
encrusted with black soot and filth. The 
crudely plastered walls and ceilings were also 
cracked; the ancient paint was peeling and 
blistering throughout and was covered with 
soot. The gas range, crowded into a corner 
of the smaller room, was burning continu- 
ously to provide heat, as the only other fix- 
ture was a steam riser running along the 
ceiling which was totally inadequate. The 
windows were sealed tightly to keep out the 
cold, thereby eliminating any ventilation to 
the outside air. In the dim light of several 
electric bulbs, hooked by means of crude 
wiring, the expressionless faces of six chil- 
dren moved with us as we picked our way 
through the crowded rooms. They were 
dirty little children, definitely not robust, 
and the only noise was a constant series 
of deep coughs emitted by each one. In 
the passageway just outside the door we had 
to use flashlights to avoid stumbling over 
refuse littered everywhere on the cellar floor. 
In addition there were pools of water from 
leaking soil lines, the stench of sewage was 
nauseating. Near the furnace we discovered 
human feces on the cellar floor. In one 
particularly dank, dark, wet corner was a 
toilet bowl and slop sink. There was no 
sign of a bathtub anywhere. To get back 
to the door of the cellar we had to walk on 
boards to prevent soaking our feet in sew- 
age.” 

These conditions were also observed in New 
York City; but in the year 1952. In a re- 
cent inspection drive in the Borough of 
Manhattan, about one in eight was a cellar 
dwelling. There are today worse slums in 
certain of the Puerto Rican areas of Harlem 
than can be found in any city of northwest- 
ern Europe—conditions far worse than those 
from which our Puerto Rican immigrants 
have come; for the slums of San Juan have 
at least sunlight and fresh air. Harlem pre- 
sents New York’s most serious problem, but 
a recent grand-jury study in Brooklyn has 
revealed conditions almost as grave in that 
borough; and it is doubtful if any city of 
considerable size in the United States does 
not offer comparable situations. Here is one 
instance reported in New Haven, Conn., per- 
haps one of our best-housed New England 
cities. A doctor was called to an emergency 
delivery in a tenement during a winter 
month; he found a woman living without 
any source of heat or light except a candle 
and no source of water within the apart- 
ment. He succeeded in delivering the baby 
and tried to dispose of the cord in the dark 


Clark, Blake. The Puerto Rican Problem 
in New York. Reader's Digest, February 
1953, pp. 61 to 65. 
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toilet in the hall only to find that the flush 
had been out of order for 6 months. 

What should be done about such condi- 
tions as these which disgrace the cities of 
the most prosperous country in the world? 

The first obvious answer is to enforce our 
housing laws; remodel or vacate such sub- 
standard dwellings as those which have been 
described; and both in Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan active movements are now in progress 
for the condemnation of unsafe and unsani- 
tary dwellings and for rehabilitation based 
on comprehensive block-by-block inspec- 
tions. It would be a great mistake, however, 
if the city were lulled with the hope that 
such procedures alone will solve the problem. 
If the city were to purchase 100,000 quonset 
huts and were to set them up in Central 
Park, it would be possible to clean up the 
most menacing slum and to move evicted 
families into temporary quarters; but this is 
perhaps too radical a procedure to hope for. 

The slum dweller is the real problem, not 
the slum. The basic inescapable fact is that 
a substantial part of our urban population 
cannot pay for decent housing. In an 
Atlantic seaboard city like New York, private 
capital cannot possibly build and maintain 
decent housing for rent at less than $30 per 
room per month. No family of a size requir- 
ing a three-room apartment can afford to 
pay such a rent on a family income of less 
than $5,000 a year. It is true that gouging 
landlords are, in some instances, obtaining 
huge incomes from subdivided tenements 
and cellar dwellings. To expect, however, 
the private landlord to be able to meet the 
housing needs of the $2,000-income families 
with children is a fantastic dream. The 
submerged one-tenth of the population of 
New York and of other large cities, who have 
incomes of $2,000 or less, can pay only $30 
per month for the whole dwelling unit. 

It was for this very reason that our feder- 
ally subsidized low-rent housing program 
was initiated; it can provide a most eco- 
nomical type of basically decent housing 
and provide it to the needy tenant for a 
price of $30 per month for an average house- 
hold. The far more extensive development 
of this program is an essential precedent to 
the elimination of the slum dwelling; yet the 
entire basis of our low-rent housing program 
is now under attack. Last year only 35,000 
units were authorized by Congress; and the 
House of Representatives desired to place 
the limit at 5,000 units for the entire United 
States. Such a figure does not do justice to 
the common sense of the American people. 

The American Public Health Association 
is in full sympathy with the enforcement of 
basic legal standards for healthful housing. 
It has prepared a model for housing ordi- 
nances, which is now being considered for 
adoption by several cities. We hope that 
public-health workers all over the country 
will bear in mind that provision of decent 
low-rent housing must parallel legal con- 
demnation of dangerous and insanitary 
housing and will use their full influence to 
see that the 83d Congress takes adequate 
steps to continue the public-housing pro- 
gram. In this way—and only in this way— 
can the dark shadow of the slum be elimi- 
nated from the American scene. 


The Come-and-Get-It Administration 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following article by Lowell 
Mellett, entitled “Another Name for 83d 
Congress,” which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star of May 9, 1953: 


ANOTHER NAME FOR 83D CoNcREss—IN LIGHT 
or OLD POWER POLICY, READOPTED BY HOUSE, 
Ir CovLD BE CALLED “THE COME-AND-GET- 
Ir CONGRESS” 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

There seems to be considerable resentment 
among statesmen of the majority party be- 
cause some people are calling this the “give- 
away Congress.” The phrase came into rather 
general use during the prolonged debate over 
the offshore oil land bill, Already you can 
hear it resounding up and down the land in 
the congressional campaign of next year 
when the Democrats hope to regain control 
of the lawmaking body. As said, the Re- 
publicans don't like it, but that isn’t likely 
to lessen its use. The Democrats remember 
the effectiveness of President Truman’s un- 
relenting denunciation of the “do-nothing 
80th Congress.” So, in their language, the 
83d is going to be the “give-away,” unless 
they happen to hit on something they re- 
gard as even more descriptive—such, for ex- 
ample, as the “come-and-get-it Congress.” 

As illustrating the Government’s generos- 
ity toward the private-power interests the 
latter description may be even more pat. 
Because of its sinister name and the immen- 
sity of the gift, the abandonment of the Hells 
Canyon project in favor of the Idaho Power 
Co. has attracted chief attention, but the 
same treatment is being accorded a large 
number of smaller projects designed to serve 
the people of many States. 

In cutting the Interior Department's 
budget by one-third, the House Interior 
Committee hit intended power projects 
hardest of all, granting only one-half 
of what was asked. Farmers expecting to 
obtain light and power through their REA 
cooperatives, were told in effect to buy the 
same from the private-power companies at 
the companies’ prices. All new facilities for 
direct service to the co-ops were killed. Go- 
ing beyond the administration’s 40-percent 
slash in funds for the Southwestern Power 
Administration, the House made it impos- 
sible to continue delivering wholesale power 
to co-ops serving 250,000 farmers in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

In addition to killing transmission lines 
to the co-ops, the House killed the American 
Falls Dam project in Idaho, the site for which 
was bought from the Idaho Power Co. several 
years ago at a cost of $1 million. Three 
similar projects in Utah and one in Wash- 
ington likewise were killed. 

Coming up is the Army civil functions bill. 
From this the administration has eliminated 
funds for continuing work on dams in Ar- 
kansas, Oregon, and South Dakota and for 
a new project in Washington. Appropria- 
tions were severely slashed for dams under- 
way in Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, and Washington. That in the 
last-named State is Chief Joseph Dam, re- 
cently in the news because the Government 
rejected a $1.5 million lower bid by a British 
firm and told Westinghouse to come and get 
the contract. 

How the Senate will react to all of these 
assaults on public power cannot yet be deter- 
mined. Rural cooperatives and the bene- 
ficiaries of reclamation and irrigation, all di- 
rectly interested in the power projects, have 
been considered potent politically. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the Senate will accept 
the new philosophy spelled out by the House 
committee in its report. This cited the 
Hoover Dam project of the 1920's as the pat- 
tern for the future explaining, “The surplus 
power over and above the direct project needs 
(for operating gates, etc.) was leased to 
private-utility companies and municipalities 


which financed and built the transmission. 


facilities.” In other words, the Government 


would build the dams and the power plants 
and tell the companies to come and get the 
power. 

It becomes clear that the private power 
companies have not maintained a $400,000-a- 
year lobby in Washington in vain, 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith one of the outstanding ad- 
dresses it has been my pleasure to hear. 
It was delivered by one of our able sol- 
diers, Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, on the oc- 
casion of the 134th annual banquet of 
the Sumter Guards of Charleston, S. C., 
on April 30, 1953. General Reber’s 
speech was one of the most thought- 
provoking and timely speeches I have 
heard made to any military group. Gen- 
eral Reber is possessed of many facts 
concerning world conditions and the 
conditions of our military. He speaks 
with authority. He bespeaks the senti- 
ment of the American people. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Petit, Mr. Rivers, fellow soldiers, ladies, 
and gentlemen, for me, as a simple soldier, 
this is a great occasion. I am deeply hon- 
ored to be asked to address the Sumter 
Guards, more honored than I can express 
in words. My feelings, however, as I stand 
before you, do reflect this great privilege. 

Tonight we can look back into the past, 
where we see, in all their brilliance, the 
glorious traditions of this splendid organiza- 
tion. We can point with pride to your status 
today, citizen soldiers of America, ready and 
willing and eager to serve our country when 
the call to duty comes. We can also try to 
look into the future, those great and uncer- 
tain days to come. While I have no powers 
of prophecy, one thing is crystal clear to me, 
and, I feel sure, to all of you, too, No mat- 
ter how tough the struggle may be, and no 
matter how dark some years may become, 
our great Nation will emerge from whatever 
lies ahead, stronger and better and freer, an 
ever firmer rock of true democracy that can 
and will lead the world toward that lasting 
peace which we all want so much. There, in 
the forefront of whatever military organiza- 
tion we may need in those days to come, will 
be the Sumter Guards. 

You have a glorious past, a distinguished 
present, and a boundless future. I wish at 
this point that I could really express an ade- 
quate tribute to that past, that present, and 
that future. I sincerely hope that I have 
managed to convey at least in part the feel- 
ing of great honor that I have in being here 
tonight. 

These are critical days. How often have 
you heard that said? Yet, we all know that 
it is worth repeating and repeating. Atomic 
explosions continue to rock the Nevada 
desert. Th® Kremlin gets a new set of 
masters. Occasionally, a few hopeful rays 
of sunshine break through the dark clouds 


of the cold war in the world and the hot war 


in Korea. One hundred and thirty American 
boys have returned from the abyss of Com- 
munist prison camps. 

What does it all mean? Who knows? Per- 
haps we are at the crossroads of history. 
Is this not the most opportune of times to 
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pause to take stock of where we are today, 
and of where we might be tomorrow? What 
more appropriate place is there to do this 
important task than here in Charleston with 
her priceless traditions of America past, and 
her bright hopes of America to come? 

This is a real job and a real responsibility 
for all of us, civilian, civilian-soldier, and 
soldier alike. The vital task of determining 
our national objectives, and of charting in- 
telligent and vigorous courses of action to 
accomplish those objectives, is the clear-cut 
responsibility of our national political lead- 
ers, subject, of course, to the will of the 
people in our truly democratic American 
way. It is, therefore, not fitting for me 
as a soldier to discuss those objectives or 
those courses of action. In this great coun- 
t-y of ours, civilian control of the military 
is a tradition of the past, a fact of the 
present, and a certainty of the future. We, 
in the military, have always and will always 
support, wholeheartedly and completely, this 
tradition, this fact, and this certainty. Our 
civilian leaders in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Federal Government 
determine the size and kind of Military 
Establishment that we have. They establish 
all of the major policies under which we 
live. Our job is to recommend the military 
wom and means of carrying out those pol- 
cies. 

Tonight I want to outline four major fields 
in which the military can properly take 
stock of this vitally important joint respon- 
sibility of us all—of being ready for the 
future. Before I do this, however, I want 
to emphasize one critical point upon which 
I feel that there is so much common un- 
derstanding that I dare trespass for a short 
period outside of the field of strictly mili- 
tary responsibility. 

This point is the so-called Soviet peace 
offensive. Just what it means, I am sure 
that I do not know. Can a leopard change 
his spots? This leopard, or call him any- 
thing else that you choose, both can and 
has in the past. He certainly will do so 
in the future, if he thinks that such a 
performance will help him. Of one thing 
we can, however, be certain. He will make 
such a change solely for the purpose of 
carrying out his own ulterior objectives, and 
for no other reason whatsoever. While the 
spots may change, the heart of the beast 
never varies. Not once has the Soviet lust 
for world dominance varied one iota, al- 
though it has appeared in many outward 
forms. 

Our Nation will, I am sure, take every 
advantage in our own interest, and that of 
the rest of the free world, to bring to a 
proper end this terrible shooting war in 
Korea. It will also do everying it can to 
establish a firmer base for world peace in the- 
future. We must not, however, be lulled 
into a sense of false security, no matter what 
the Soviets may do. We just cannot afford 
to let down our guard. I repeat—we cannot 
afford to let down our guard. No matter how 
attractive other courses of action may seem, 
we must continue to build up our strength, 
politically, economically, militarily, and 
psychologically, until the Communists real- 
ize that they cannot overwhelm or under- 
mine us. Strength is the only language that 
they understand. We must never lead from 
a position of weakness. 

And now, let me turn to much more 
strictly military fields in which we of the 
military should carefully survey ourselves and 
redouble our efforts. I shall mention four 
in number. There are, of course, many, 
many more that we should look into with 
equal care and effort. I have, however, se- 
lected these four, as I believe that they are 
particularly significant. 

The first of these is the field of research 
and development. American inventive gen- 
ius, and our application of science to indus- 
try and, more lately, to warfare, are among 
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our better assets. We must, however, dou- 
ble and reduoble our efforts in this vital field. 
We all know about the tremendous assets of 
manpower that lie under the domination of 
the Soviet bloc. We cannot hope to meet 
them, man for man, on the battlefield of any 
future war. We must, therefore, stay well 
out in advance in both the technique and 
weapons of future warfare. If world war 
III ever comes—and I hope and pray with 
everyone else in this room that it never 
does—we simply cannot afford to fight it with 
weapons and techniques that are no better 
than our enemy’s. 

While great strides have been made in this 
field, the pace must continue with vibrant 
tempo. I cannot, of course, describe all that 
we have done recently in the field of guided 
missiles and jet aircraft and atomic artillery, 
just to mention a few examples. Let me 
say, simply and truthfully, that some of the 
more recent military developments were 
fantastically unbelievable, even a few short 
years ago. But this is not enough. There 
must be more and more. 

And that is not all. We must develop new 
techniques, new concepts, new methods of 
warfare. We can never afford to be satisfied 
with what we have. We must always be 
reaching out into the future for something 
better. At this point, you may well ask, 
Where will all of this lead us? Will there 
be no end to the extension of the terror and 
destruction of future warfare? The answer 
is, I believe, that the sole purpose of this 
development and extension is to prevent fu- 
ture wars by making it completely clear to 
an aggressor that he can only lose by starting 
one. 

My second military field for survey and re- 
doubled effort is the efficiency of our or- 
ganization and methods. We all know the 
terrible cost of military security in these 
modern days. I am sure that I do not have 
to tell you how many billions of dollars that 
the Congress has appropriated for the armed 
services since the conflict in Korea began. 
Nor do I have to say what percentage of 
the national budget those appropriations 
have been. We all know that both figures 
are very, very high. 

A few minutes ago, I told you that we must 
continue to build up our strength, political- 
ly, economically, militarily, and psycho- 
logically. Please note the word “economical- 
ly.” The armed services are very conscious 
of that word. We are constantly endeavor- 
ing to obtain the maximum of defense for 
the minimum of cost. Please do not misun- 
derstand me in any way on this point. We 
have made mistakes, many mistakes, in the 
fields of operation and organization and pro- 
curement. There is, I know, a widespread 
feeling throughout the country that waste 
in the armed services is the usual and not 
the extraordinary. Some of these charges 
are undoubtedly correct. The great ma- 
jority of them, however, can be proven to 
be groundless, when all of the facts are 
brought to light. 

Here, again, I want to make myself abso- 
lutely clear. I do not, in any way, maintain 
that improvements in practices and proce- 
dures and methods cannot be made. In fact, 
Tam now advocating strongly that every pos- 
sible effort be made within the armed serv- 
ices to make such changes for the better. 
I do know that the civilian and military 
heads of our Military Establishment, both 
in the past and at present, are thoroughly 
imbued with the necessity for rigid economy 
and the adoption of efficient management 
practices. They are taking many steps today 
to bring about that result. We should, and 
shall, take many more in the future, 

To give you an idea of the magnitude and 
the complexities of the management job of 
the Army, I should like to give you a few 
facts. This can best be done by comparing 


the army with some of our largest corpora- 
tions. For example, the Army’s total person- 
nel strength, civilian and military, is 50 per- 
cent greater than the combined employment 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., General Motors, and United States Steel. 
The Army’s recent appropriations for 1 fiscal 
year are approximately twice as large as the 
combined annual sales of these same three 
corporations. Goods on hand and now on 
order for the Army have a money value 
greater than the total of all of the inven- 
tories in the hands of all of the manufac- 
turers in the United States today. 

I quote these figures not in any sense of 
trying to blow up the importance of our op- 
erations, but merely to show how extensive 
they are and how great is our need for the 
best of management practices and the exer- 
cise of the most rigid of economies. While 
learning more and more about practicing 
this type of economy, we must, at the same 
time, be particularly careful to deal only 
with the fat and not to cut into the bone. 

The third of my military points is the im- 
portance of adequate stockpiles of military 
weapons and equipment and the necessity 
for having an adequate industrial mobili- 
zation or production base in being, if and 
when major hostilities should break out. 
These two points are perhaps among the least 
understood of all of our military problems. 

Let me try to explain them as simply as I 
can, In the first place, when a major war 
breaks out, the consumption rate of military 
supplies immediately pyramids, especially 
if we engage in active fighting at the out- 
set. Such a situation was not true in World 
Wars I and II. It was, however, in Korea. 
I am sure that all thinking Americans know 
that in this day of global warfare we will 
not have time in the future to build up sup- 
plies and forces under the protective shield 
of our allies, as we did in the past. 

Military goods, hardware, as we call them, 
by their very nature take time to produce. 
You cannot build ships and planes and tanks 
overnight, even if you are geared for full 
production, Normally, many of these goods 
are not produced in the usual American in- 
dustrial operations. Special production 
lines must be set up for them. 

We now get to the heart of the problem. 
Should we maintain on hand a sufficient 
stockpile of the necessary military hardware 
to fill the essential requirements of the 
first months or year of a major conflict, 
while our production lines are being built 
up to the point where their output will 
equal the tremendous consumption of war? 
To have such stockpiles in being is very 
costly. Such a plan also runs the great 
risk that at least some of our stockpile 
weapons and materiel will become obsoles- 
cent or obsolete. Should we, then, have on 
hand sufficient industrial capacity to start 
production on the scale of full wartime con- 
sumption at the drop of a hat? That also 
is very costly, and ties up many industrial 
facilities that might be much better utilized 
for the overall benefit of our country. Even 
with such a production base in being, we 
cannot close the gap that will result from 
the first few months of bitter conflict, un- 
less we have a stockpile. For example, a 
tank destroyed in the first month of war 
cannot be replaced for many months after 
that date, even though we start to build it 
on the day on which war begins. 

The solution, of course, to this complex 
problem is a thoroughly considered and 
carefully worked out economic balance be- 
tween the size of the stockpile md the pro- 
duction base in being. Its sole objective 
should be to have sufficient stock on hand 
to carry us over the period from the begin- 
ning of war until production catches up with 
consumption. The full solution of this vi- 
tally important problem is not easily and 
readily available. It is obvious, however, 
that we must get this solution, and get it 
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rapidly, on an economical basis to insure 
the future security of our country. Then 
we must act, vigorously and wisely. To fail 
to do so would mean in simple words—too 
little, too late—materialwise in the opening 
days, perhaps the critical days of any great 
struggle that we may face in the future. 
Common sense tells us simply that we can- 
not afford to be caught in this position. 

Let me give you a specific example. In the 
course of my duties in Washington, I have 
recently sat in on all of the hearings of the 
congressional investigation of the ammuni- 
tion situation in Korea. I am sure that most 
of you have read about this situation in 
the newspapers, or heard about it over the 
radio, or possibly even seen it discussed on 
television. Since the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that is 
now conducting this investigation has not 
completed its report, it would be wholly in- 
appropriate for me to comment in any way 
at this time on any phase of that investi- 
gation. I most certainly shall not do so! 
I shall, however, point out one very impor- 
tant angle that is clearly defined in the 
public testimony. 

That testimony shows that we started the 
Korean conflict with a sizable but unbal- 
anced stockpile of ammunition. It also 
brings out clearly that there were no indus- 
trial facilties in being for the production of 
the metal parts of artillery shells on July 1, 
1950. There were, however, a number of 
standby facilities in existence for loading 
and assembling such shells. Normal peace- 
time civilian production has no equivalent 
for the manufacture of the metal parts of 
these shells. Therefore, the production of 
these vital weapons of war had to start from 
zero, or more accurately, from a minus quan- 
tity, since production lines had to be tooled 
up before actual manufacture could com- 
mence. No matter what steps were taken 
at the start of hostilities in Korea, some 
appreciable period of time had to pass by 
before the production of any sizable quan- 
tity of artillery ammunition could be accom- 
plished. In the meantime, we were rapidly. 
expending our stockpile. 

No matter what other important lessons 
come out of these ammunition hearings, 
they will demonstrate conclusively, I am 
sure, this one plain, cold, hard fact. To 
insure adequate future security for our coun- 
try, our military stockpiles must be suf- 
ficiently large to carry us safely through the 
first part of any future war, until our indus- 
trial mobilization base can get into full war- 
time production. We must not forget this 
lesson in our future plans and actions. 

My fourth and final point is this. We 
must carefully survey and reevaluate our 
military and civilian manpower resources 
and the size of our standing military forces. 
In so doing, we must never forget our tra- 
ditional American concept that our civilian 
components, our National Guard, and our 
organized Reserves are the principal means 
by which we meet the military manpower 
requirements of a major war. We must 
learn to utilize with maximum efficiency all 
of our available manpower resources. Man 
is still the supreme element on the bat- 
tlefield. We must use all of our skills and 
resources and technology to make him more 
and more effective. Our studies should 
carefully determine the size and composition 
of the minimum standing forces needed at 
the outbreak of a major conflict, and our 
plans should provide a firm basis for a truly 
adequate Reserve system specifically geared 
to the actual needs of future warfare. 

While I believe that much has been done 
along this line in recent years, we cannot 
afford to stand still, or even to proceed slow- 
ly in this field of manpower, any more than 
we can in the field of research and develop- 
ment. One point I should like to emphasize. 
We must continue to develop our training 
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systems and methods along sound, intelli- 
gent, forward-looking lines, geared to the 
American way of life. 

In so doing, we must not overlook the 
great value of tradition in making our man- 
power more effective. Suppose that all of 
our National Guard organizations had the 
splendid traditions of the Sumter Guards. 
Oi course, many other units do have distin- 
guished records, and many are earning them 
even today on the battlefields of Korea. 
Continued and increased emphasis on splen- 
did traditions, such as these, should do much 
to improve the future effectiveness and mo- 
rale and teamwork of both our Reserve and 
Regular forces. 

Founded in the dim past of 1819, your 
unit was born and dedicated to the worthy 
cause of our country’s best interests. After 
the adoption of its present name in 1832, 
it tested its fighting sinews on the plains 
and crags of Old Mexico. There, it laid a 
firm foundation for the superb fighting rec- 
or | that was to follow. It then fought with 
conspicuous gallantry and great distinction 
and devotion through those dark, dark days 
of the War Between the States. Growing 
more mature through service to your State, 
it again answered the call to Federal duty 
along the Mexican border in 1916. 

The supreme test was then at hand. Into 
the fiery maw of modern war, your prede- 
cessors, and some of you here tonight, 
plunged at St. Mihiel and went forward gal- 
lantly and effectively as part of that great 
AEF to final victory on the Woevre Plain 
on that well-remembered llth day of No- 
vember of 1918. 

Once again a new generation added greatly 
to the finest fighting traditions of the Sum- 
ter Guards on the worldwide battlefields of 
1941 to 1945. From Iceland to New Zealand, 
through Aachen, and over the Rhine, the 
guardsmen struck like lightning and kept 
on striking until final victory blessed our 
arms. 

Those very briefly are the outstanding rec- 
ords of the Sumter Guards in war. They 
are a priceless heritage of the past and a 
shining inspiration for the future. Your 
contributions as citizen-soldiers in peace, 
and your ardent and patriotic devotion to 
your country at all times and in all places, 
can never be fully measured in words. In 
closing, I should like to pay a final tribute 
to your peacetime heritages and to your great 
responsibilities and potentialities in this im- 
portant field in the future. I quote from a 
portion of a brief but splendid description 
of our citizen-soldiers: 

“Soldier in war, civilian in peace—I am 
the guard. I was at Johnstown, where the 
raging waters boomed down the valley. I 
cradled the crying child in my arms and saw 
the terror leave her eyes. I moved through 
smoke and flame at Texas City. The stricken 
knew the comfort of my skill. I dropped 
the food that fed the starving beast on the 
frozen fields of the West, and through the 
towering drifts I plowed to rescue the ma- 
rooned. I have faced forward to the tor- 
nado, the typhoon, and the horror of the 
hurricane—these things I know—I was 
there—I am the guard. I have brought a 
more abundant, a fuller, a finer life to our 
youth. 

“Wherever a strong arm and valiant- spirit 
must defend the Nation, in peace or war, 
wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps 
in time of disaster, there I stand—I am the 
guard. For three centuries a soldier in war, 
a civilian in peace—of security and honor, 
I am the custodian, now and forever—I am 
the guard.” 

You are the Sumter Guards. In peace and 
in war, you have served your country well. 
May the outstanding heritage of your past 
continually be augmented by the boundless 
prospects of your future, solely on fields of 
peace, we earnestly hope and pray. Should 


the acid test of war finally come, we know 
that you will be there, as always, effectively 
and courageously in the forefront of the 
defenders of our Nation and of our way of 
life throughout the world. 


Sermon at Funeral of Former Represent- 
ative William L. Igoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing sermon given by his excellency, 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, at the 
funeral of the Honorable William L. 
Igoe, K. S. G., at St. Gabriel’s Church in 
St. Louis, Mo., on April 23, 1953: 


Monsignor O'Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities; 
Monsignor Meclafferty, president of the 
School of Social Work, both of Washington; 
reverend clergy; officials of the Government, 
of the State and city; friends, all of you 
have come to assist Monsignor Butler in the 
offering of Mass for the repose of the soul 
of Colonel Igoe and to pay your last respects 
to his memory. 

It was the express wish of Mr. Igoe that at 
his funeral mass someone speak on death. 
He did not seek to be eulogized, he did 
not wish to be praised. Rather, he would 
have us reflect upon the meaning of death— 
that death is not a fearsome ordeal for the 
Christian, but his release for union with 
Almighty God, his maker. 

Colonel Igoe’s life was indeed a worthy 
preparation for death and the life that fol- 
lows. It was a long life of service to his 
country, his community and his church. 
He was active in the affairs of government. 
His political career included service in the 
United States House of Representatives; the 
Board of Police Commissioners, of which he 
was president for 4 years; the Democratic 
State committee and, in later years, adviser 
to Democratic leaders, notably John J. Coch- 
ran, and our present Congressman FRANK M. 
KARSTEN. 

In Mr. Igoe’s conception, the political sery- 
ant must be many things—adamant in 
principle, flexible in discretionary negotia- 
tion, broad and deep in his knowledge and 
understanding, just in his conduct and 
charitable to all men. Mr. Igoe, in the 
execution of that concept, personified the 
Christian ideal. He was, in an intensely per- 
sonal way, concerned with the poor and 
underprivileged. In St. Louis he partici- 
pated until the end of his life on boards 
and committees of many civic and welfare 
organizations and contributed profoundly of 
himself to those in distress. Mr. Igoe’s con- 
cern for his fellow man was not adminis- 
tratively limited; he knew the poor so well 
because he knew them from a personal love 
which sprang from intimate association. He 
was national’- known for his leadership as 
a member of the superior council of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, he was presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities for a year, and for 25 years he 
served on the board of directors of the 
Catholic Charities of St. Louis. He was also 
a member of the Holy Name Society, the 
Catholic Laymen’s Retreat League, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul of St. Gabriel’s parish. 
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Colonel Igoe was a man of deep rell- 
gious conviction. Throughout life he was 
close to his church, to his Catholic faith. 
His was the life of a true servant of God. 
He loved God with heart and mind, and 
effectively served Him as the servant of his 
fellow man. He learned well the injunction 
of our divine Lord— He that will be first 
among you, shall be our servant. For I 
have given you an example, that as I have 
done to you so do you also.” 

We pray, therefore, with confidence for 
his advent into the glory of eternal light— 
and I am certain that the Lord will say to 
him, as He said to another servant, “Because 
you have been faithful over a few things, 
I will place you over many things. Enter 
into the joy of the Lord.” 


The Great Oil Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Youngs- 
oan Vindicator, of Thursday, May 7, 

53: 

THE Great Or GIVEAWAY 


The tidelands oil deal, approved by the 
Senate 56 to 35, may not be the greatest 
giveaway in history, but certainly is one of 
the biggest and deserves the epithet of “the 
great oil robbery of 1953” applied by 
opponents. 

The Senate bill, and one passed earlier by 
the House, hand over to 3 or 4 coastal States 
resources worth billions which actually be- 
long to the people of all the States. The 
deal violates the principle stated by Senator 
LEHMAN, of New York: “Beyond the water’s 
edge there is no Texas, no California, no 
Louisiana, no New York. There is only the 
United States of America.” 

Ohioans may well resent the surrender of 
their share of the oil assets by most of their 
Representatives in the House and by Senators 
TAFT and BRICKER. 

No question of taking the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of private enterprise is involved. 
Under Federal control the oil would still be 
developed by private companies. The differ- 
ence is that the proceeds from leases would 
go to all the people, to whom the resources 
belong as decided by the Supreme Court, 
instead of going to a few States. As the 
cartoon on this page indicates, under Federal 
control the money was to be distributed 
among all the States for education, \ 

The program is not only wrong in principle 
but dangerous in practice. It strengthens 
the selfish interests which are trying to get 
control of such other national resources as 
waterpower, minerals, forests, and grazing 
lands. A strong hint of this appeared in 
the amendment offered on the last day of 
Senate debate, to empower the public-land 
States to develop oil and other minerals in 
the Federal land within their borders, and 
pocket the proceeds. 

More Court action is expected, particu- 
larly on the provision giving Texas and 
Florida the oil for 1044 miles out. Yet, as 
the Supreme Court conceded, no legal bar- 
rier prevents Congress from giving away the 
national treasure. It is unfortunate that 
President Eisenhower's ill-advised campaign 
promises will impel him to sign the give- 
away. 
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HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Thomas L. Stokes from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 8, 
1953: 


McKay’s GIFT To IpaHo Power Co.—AIKEN 
ASKS IF Move Is on To Give AWAY BOULDER 
Dam, BONNEVILLE, GRAND COULEE, AND EVEN 
THE TVA 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


This town is as full of echoes as Hells 
Canyon. 

For example, that conscientious New Eng- 
land Republican, Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
of Vermont, cried out a solemn warning in 
the closing hours of debate over the offshore 
oil bill, suggesting that turning over of rich 
coastal oil lands to the States was a prelude 
to further raids on our natural resources. 
He cited proposals to grab off for a few 
private utilities our great public-power proj- 
ects—Niagara Falls, Boulder Dam, Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, TVA. 

The echo came back at once, the same day, 
from Secretary of the Interior McKay. 

He revealed that so far as he and the 
Eisenhower administration are concerned, 
the private utilities, specifically the Idaho 
Power Co., can have the last big power site, 
Hells Canyon, on the Snake River, along 
the Idaho-Oregon boundary, which the pre- 
vious administration had planned to have 
the Government develop in a way that would 
meet the needs of the people of that area. 

He announced that he is withdrawing a 
brief filed by the Truman administration's 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, 
with the Federal Power Commission that 
opposed giving a license to the Idaho Power 
Co. for its utilization of Hells Canyon. That 
brief showed clearly that the private utility 
contemplated only a piecemeal development 
by a series of small dams that would not 
realize the potentials of Hells Canyon for 
power, reclamation, and navigation as would 
the Government plan. 

Secretary McKay thus gave the cue to the 
FPC which, however, hardly needs it since 
that Commission now has been effectively 
packed with the recent appointment of Je- 
rome K. Kuykendall, formerly a member of 
the State of Washington public service com- 
mission, who succeeds Thomas C. Buchanan, 
a man constantly alert to the public inter- 
est. The new FPC member, who reportedly 
agrees with Secretary McKay on Hells Can- 
yon, probably will weight the commission 
toward the private-utility viewpoint on 
major issues now pending, which include 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway power 
as well as Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon had been regarded as the 
test, and Secretary McKay’s decision in fa- 
vor of the private utilities is regarded as 
extremely significant. It is taken by utility 
lobbyists here to mean that the Eisenhower 
administration’s policy will be to severely 
curtain public-power activity and stop fur- 
ther expansion. The lobbyists naturally are 
delighted. 

Now, back to Senator AIKEN and his Sen- 
ate speech. As if thinking out loud, he 
raised several questions that he regarded as 
key questions in reaching his decision to 
vote against the bill for State ownership 
of offshore oil lands. Eight other Republi- 
cans voted the same way. Perhaps the most 
important question, he said, was this: 

“Is the effort to transfer the undersea oil 
lands from Federal ownership to the States 


a prelude to further raids upon natural re- 
sources of the United States by interested 
groups of people? For many years there has 
been building up in this country a deter- 
mination on the part of certain groups to 
acquire unto themselves the natural re- 
sources of the United States which have 
always belonged to the people. 

“I think in particular of the plan to raid 
or seize Niagara Falls. The efforts now be- 
ing made to grab the power from the St. 
Lawrence development, so that instead of all 
the people getting the benefit, a very few 
will receive the profits. 

“I think of the proposals to dispose of 
great public-power plants, such as Boulder 
Dam, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and even 
the TVA, and I wonder where we may be 
headed in that respect. Other groups would 
take unto themselves the forests on our 
publicly owned lands and all the minerals to 
be found thereon, 

“Mr. President, I am convinced that this 
great effort, this great raid, which has been 
building up will reach its climax very soon. 
I believe that President Eisenhower will 
soon be under greater pressure to permit 
the raiding of natural resources than any 
other President has been put under for a 
generation. May God give him the wisdom 
and the strength to turn back the spoilers 
when they come to the White House seeking 
acquiescence in their plans.” 


The Case of Dr. Astin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a letter signed 
by Mr. Norman D. Coggeshall, president, 
and Mr. Ralph O. McIntosh, secretary, 
of the Physical Society of Pittsburgh, in 
which is set forth a statement by that 
scientific organization on the dismissal 
of Dr. A. V. Astin of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The statement indicates very clearly 
why the facts surrounding the firing of 
Dr. Astin have caused such grave con- 
cern among scientists throughout the 
Nation. 

The letter follows: 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF PITTSBURGH, 
May 4, 1953. 
Hon.. VERA BUCHANAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MRs. BUCHANAN: The Physical 
Society of Pittsburgh, which is a profes- 
sional organization of physicists in the Pitts- 
burgh area, has been disturbed by the 
manner in which Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks has treated Dr. A. V. Astin of the 
National Bureau of Standards. At our April 
meeting a motion was passed to appoint a 
committee to study the situation and to 
draft a statement expressing our views. The 
statement prepared by the committee was 
circulated to the entire membership and 
overwhelmingly approved by letter ballot 
for transmittal to President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks, Dr. Astin, and 
our own Senators and Representatives. 
This statement expressing our views as an 
organization is given below: 
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“A STATEMENT BY THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY or 
PITTSBURGH ON THE DISMISSAL OF Dr. A. V. 
ASTIN 
“The recent dismissal of the Director of 

the Bureau of Standards by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the accompanying state- 
ments criticizing the behavior of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (NBS) cause us 
grave concern. We wish to protest this 
action because we feel that great harm can 
be done thereby to valuable national assets 
and that injustice has been done to an able 
and respected scientist. 

“Removal of the Director of the NBS, al- 
though it is the prerogative of the Adminis- 
tration, is a step of such serious nature, 
affecting deeply the conduct of scientific 
work in a major laboratory and bearing gen- 
erally on the relations of government to 
scientific research, that it should not be 
hastily taken. Particularly it should not be 
taken without consultation of appropriate 
impartial authorities familiar with the activ- 
ities of NBS (such as the Visiting Committee 
for the Bureau). In addition, a full and 
detailed statement of reasons, listing charges, 
should be issued, providing opportunity for 
defense by the man concerned. These im- 
portant steps were notably lacking in the 
present situation. 

“As scientists we know the importance of 
continuity and stability in the policies gov- 
erning scientific work, and the necessity that 
research be carried on in a nonpartisan 
atmosphere. However, the circumstances 
under which Dr. Astin was fired imply that 
the position of director is being treated as a 
political office, subject to political pressures, 
a treatment strongly to be deplored. 

“We also resent strongly the slur cast on 
the scientific integrity, capability, and repu- 
tation for objectivity of the NBS by the 
Secretary's statement criticizing the Bu- 
reau's conduct with respect to the battery 
additive AD-X2. The NBS deservedly en- 
joys an international reputation as a re- 
sponsible scientific organization of the 
highest quality, and is regarded as the ulti- 
mate scientific authority of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. This reputation is a valuable 
national asset and should not be lightly run 
down or dissipated. The evidence at hand 
indicates that the NBS has made full and 
careful examination of AD-X2. The Bu- 
reau's excellent reputation should therefore 
give great weight to its conclusions in this 
matter. Although no laboratory can be in- 
fallible, we feel sure the Bureau has followed 
the best scientific traditions for objectivity 
in its tests. Until comparable evidence, 
contradicting the Bureau's conclusions, has 
appeared, and this has not yet happened, 
the Bureau's work should not be impugned. 

“Therefore, for the reasons set out above, 
we most strongly urge that prompt steps be 
taken by the Secretary to repair some of the 
damage done. The charges against Dr. Astin 
and against the Bureau’s conduct should be 
either publicly withdrawn or the cases should 
be immediately documented and proved.” 

NORMAN D. CoGGESHALL, 
President. 

RALPH O. MCINTOSH, 
Secretary. 


House Concurrent Resolution 58—En- 
dorsement by Byelorussian Central 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
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including the following copy of a reso- 
lution approved by the Byelorussian Cen- 
tral Council regarding my Concurrent 
Resolution 58, which would extend an 
invitation to Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
to establish diplomatic missions in this 
country: 


BYELORUSSIAN CENTRAL COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1953. 
The Honorable LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Congressman of Wisconsin, Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR; The 13th assembly of the Bye- 
lorussian Central Council congratulates in- 
itiative of the Honorable LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Member, House of Representatives of Wis- 
consin, who introduced on the Ist session 
of 83d Congress of the United States of 
America, the Concurrent Resolution 58, in 
which it is proposed to Congress that the 
Government of the United States, in support 
of a policy of liberation, should proceed to 
establish direct diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic and the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, and to 
create posts of representation in the capi- 
tals of Miensk and Kiev, respectively, con- 
sistent with diplomatic procedure in such 
matters. 

Acceptance of this resolution by Congress 
will have much significance. 

For the United States of America this will 
indicate: (a) A continuation of its famous 
historical tradition of protection and aid 
for the oppressed and persecuted; (b) win- 
ning of more sympathy of the Byelorussian, 
Ukrainian, and other nationalities, enslaved 
now by Soviet Russia, 

For Byelorussia the proposed resolution 
gives: (a) Acknowledgment de jure of the 
independent Byelorussian state; (b) a sup- 
port to the Byelorussian people for libera- 
tion of Byelorussia from Soviet Russian 
occupation. 

The proposed resolution has a significant 
international importance. The commu- 
nistic Russian aggression is using a per- 
versive propaganda in the national ques- 
tion for support of its general conquest pol- 
icy. The Resolution No, 58 is demonstrat- 
ing an equitable liberation policy of Amer- 
ica for nationalities oppressed in the U. S. 
S. R. In this way that resolution is mo- 
bilizing the enslaved nationalities for a 
common defensive-liberation fight of the 
threatened free world and enslaved coun- 
tries against communistic Russian tyranny 
in the approaching inevitable global third 
World War. 

The Byelorussian people in the past had 
their independent state, which was de- 
troyed by rapacious aggression of its neigh- 
bors. However, the Byelorussians have 
always tried to restore their independent 
national state. 

The First Byelorussian National Congress 
in 1917 in Miensk, the Act of Independence 
of Byelorussian Democratic Republic on 
March 25, 1918, in Miensk, and the Second 
Byelorussian National Congress in 1944 in 
Miensk—express the will of Byelorussian 
people for life in its own independent state. 
But Soviet Russia in 1944, with military 
forces, again occupied Byelorussia. Out of 
fear of the power of Byelorussian national 
liberation movement, Soviet Russia created 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
and subordinated it to the Russian central- 
istic leadership in Moscow. The Byelorus- 
sian people are suffering now in B. S. S. R. 
the worst national persecution, economic 
exploitation, sovietization, and russification 
its history has even known, 

Therefore, the Concurrent Resolution No. 
58 has especially great importance for the 
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national liberation Byelorussian movement, 
and we should like to bring it to your kind 
attention and ask your full support of it. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JURY SOBOLEWSKI, 
Chairman, 
JOHN KOSIAK, 
Secretary. 


Entire Minnesota Village Wins Trip 
to New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend My re- 
marks, I would like to include a news 
story from the Minneapolis Star, and 
another from the Blackduck (Minn.) 
American, and an editorial from the 
Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer, concern- 
ing a fine group of people from the Ninth 
Minnesota District, my own congres- 
sional district. 

The people of my State take pride in 
their initiative and in their cooperative 
attitudes. Minnesotans are never found 
wanting when there is a call for help 
from those in need. 

The people referred to in these news 
stories, the entire population of Funkley, 
Minn., are typical of the people of my 
district and my State, thrifty, hard- 
working, American citizens who sym- 
pathize with those who suffer life’s mis- 
fortunes and those who are afflicted. 
There is not a great dramatic effort that 
can be made to a cause, like the plea for 
help of those suffering from cancer, but 
the people of Funkley, Minn., accepted 
the challenge to help in whatever way 
they could and, like the widow’s mite 
their contribution makes a heart-warm- 
ing story. 

Our folks from Funkley are having a 
wonderful time visiting the magic city of 
New York, but New York will be the 
richer after having met these fine peo- 
ple from Minnesota. The trip to New 
York is being sponsored and financed by 
Pacific Mills, Inc., 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. This firm has 12 plants 
and mills throughout the country and 
are manufacturers of high-grade sheets 
and pillow cases. This is a splendid ef- 
fort and a great contribution to the pro- 
gram of the American Cancer Society, 
Inc., 47 Beaver Street, New York. As a 
Member of Congress I want to extend my 
deepest appreciation for this splendid 
and cooperative effort to advance the 
program of making cancer dressings 
which is being given a great emphasis 
throughout the country this week. A 
highlight of their trip comes tomorrow 
noon, Tuesday, when they will meet 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, at the 
White House. Some of the newspaper 
stories of Funkley's contribution to can- 
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eer victims and their sojourn in New 
York City follow: 


From the Minneapolis Star of April 29, 1953] 
VILLAGERS HONORED FoR CANCER PROJECT 
(By Walter Johnson) 


FUNKLEY, Minn.—The smallest town in 
Minnesota is being moved to New York. 

It’s going to travel on a bed sheet. 

For peaceful little Funkley, a wide spot in 
the road, 30 miles northeast of Bemidji, 
there hasn’t ever been such excitement. 

Old Hank Huffstutler says so, and so do the 
town’s 17 other inhabitants. 

Huffstutler whipped off his wide-brimmed 
Stetson, shifted his quid of tobacco, took a 
drink of water from a long-handled dipper, 
and slapped the Stetson back onto his white 
hair. 

He roared that the town hadn't seen such 
doings since that long-ago day when some- 
body shot up the tin saloon. 

For years, Funkley has been a quiet and 
unexcited incorporated village parked along 
the Northern Pacific Railroad tracks. Among 
its calm activities is a women’s mission so- 
ciety which has been making sheets into 
cancer dressings. 

That gesture of good will now is taking 
the whole town to New York. For Funkley 
has been selected by the American Cancer 
Society to launch a national week-long cam- 
paign starting May 11 to collect old sheets, 
The sheets will be made into cancer dress- 
ings for needy cancer patients. 

The people of Funkley, and several others 
living nearby who have aided the project, 
will be the guests of Pacific Mills, a textile 
company, for 5 days of sightseeing in New 
York. 

The flight to New York from Wold-Cham- 
berlain Airport will be the first plane ride 
for any of them except Shirley Fisher, who 
was a World War II Wave and now is a vil- 
lage alderman. 

Mrs. Josephine Smith, an elderly widow, 
who doesn’t weigh much more than her 
plane baggage allowance, has a hard time 
doing a lick of work since the fuss started. 
She just goes about singing, “Come Jóse- 
phine, in My Flying Machine.” 

And 78-year-old Mayor E. J. Wooden, 
stroking a dog in Murden Fisher's general 
store, says he’s going “if they have to take 
me aboard on a stretcher.” 

Huffstutler and another villager, Richard 
Smith, are being left behind to take care of 
the town, with the highway patrol keeping 
an eye out, too, It’s because of Huffstutler's 
heart that he’s staying behind—but the for- 
mer Texas cowboy already has seen the big 
city and does not have any hankering to see 
it again. 

“I was back there last in 1900," the 80- 
year-old boomed. “Jest a lot of concrete, 
jest a jungle. Never cared much for city 
life.” 

Huffstutler, who has crossed the “pond”— 
Atlantic Ocean—three times and rode 7 
years with Buffalo Bill’s show, has lived in 
the Funkley area 33 years. 

He lives in the tin building that still bears 
the bullet scars of its saloon days during the 
logging boom. 

He's on pension, and his main occupation 
now is sawing wood for the cook—his wife. 

“When she married me, she promised if we 
lived in a good-timbered and well-watered 
country she’d do the rest,” he said. “But I 
have to saw the wood.” 

His wife, who is taking the trip, is the 
town’s barber. She sits the clients in a 
chair in her house and goes to work on them, 

“I do it for free, to pass away the time,” 
she says. 

She remembers that when she first came to 
Funkley she thought it “the worst and wild- 
est place I ever saw.” But, like the other 
inhabitants, she has developed fondness for 
it over the years, 
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As Murden Fisher, the storekeeper, puts it: 
“If the New Yorkers came here, they’d have 
plenty to look at, too.” 

Fisher’s father, Matt, first homesteaded 
the place that was known then as Hovey 
Junction. He laid out the townsite. A law- 
suit disputed his ownership and he hired 
Henry Funkley, a Bemidji lawyer, to defend 
him. 

“My father won the case,” said Fisher, “and 
when he went to settle with Funkley the 
lawyer said he'd call it square if the town 
was named for him.” 

A highlight of the case was the clinching 
argument which one witness gave on the 
question of whether Matt Fisher had built a 
well on the land. 

“I know damn well he dug a well because I 
fell into it,” the witness shouted. 

The town prospered, as loggers felled the 
big trees, up until the 19208. Mayor Wood- 
en, who has headed the village without 
contest since he came there in 1918, estimates 
the place once had some 50 families in 
addition to the logger trade. 

It had three saloons. (The villagers say 
in a self-defending sort of way that nearby 
Tenstrike, Minn., once had 30 saloons.) It 
had a school, where the villagers square- 
danced, and a church. 

The decline, after the big logging, has 
brought the village down to eight houses 
and a village hall. 

The grocery store was moved up beside 
Highway 71, outside the village limits. The 
highway location is becoming more the cen- 
ter of activity, with location there also of a 
pc-toffice and Evangelical Free church. The 
church is a community affair, with villagers 
of various demoninations all attending and 
the minister coming from nearby Blackduck, 
Minn, 

Mrs. Vernon Stransky and Mrs. James 
Bryce are Funkley's justices of the peace, 
and Stransky is constable, but no amount of 
head-scratching can recall any business 
transactions for them. The only crime 
anybody can remember was when one resi- 
dent years ago got mad at another and cut 
the leg off his pig. 

“We're just a big family,” says the mayor. 
“I don’t believe a motion has ever been 
made in council but went right through, 
without any fighting.” (About the only work 
for the three councilmen, who get $2 for 
their one meeting a year, is arranging for 
snow-plowing and brush-cutting.) 

The talk about “one big family” is al- 
most literally true. Nearly half of the vil- 
lage’s population is the family of Al Nagel, 
a farmer who settled in Funkley 11 years 
ago. The whole family of seven, including 
11-month-old Nancy, will take the trip. An 
eighth member, son Jerry, 18, who no longer 
lives in Funkley, is taking his vacation to 
run the farm while the others are gone. 

Nagel is the only farmer living in the 
town. Except for Huffstutler, the other men 
of the village either are rallroaders or retired 
railroaders, 

The villagers aren't concerned about what 
New York will think of them. They know 
it doesn't have everything. 

It doesn’t have the mink and beaver that 
the kids trap. 

It doesn't have that invigorating air that 
Mrs. Huffstutler likes. 

It doesn’t have the stump that Murden 
Fisher knows about, where last season his 
daughter, Shirley, and two other hunters 
each sat on successive days and brought 
down a deer. 

It doesn’t have the old mossheads, as 
Huffstutler calls his friends, to sit around 
a warm stove on a long winter evening and 
play pinochle or strike-a-million. 


FUNKLEY LAYS CLAIM AS STATE'S SMALLEST 


Funkley is prepared to challenge any other 
town in Minnesota for the title of smallest 
incorporated village in the State. 


The village has 18 persons living inside 
its L-shaped, 21-acre limits. Closest con- 
tender appears to be Island View, near Inter- 
national Falls. The census lists its popu- 
lation as 18. Bob Cole, who runs the Island 
View lodge, believes, however, that the vil- 
lage has more inhabitants. 

The Funkley people, and 15 others living 
nearby who have been connected with the 
cancer-dressing project, will leave Funkley 
Tuesday after a bon voyage dinner given 
them that night by the Blackduck Civic and 
Commerce Association. 

They will be in New York through May 11. 


[From the Blackduck American of April 30, 
1953] 


FUNKLEY RESIDENTS LEAVE May 5 FOR “DREAM 
Trip” to New York Crry 


The whole village of Funkley in the north 
woods of Minnesota, headed by its 78-year- 
old mayor and including an 11-month-old 
infant, is going on a 6-day “dream trip” to 
New York City, starting May 5, where they 
will be honored and entertained at public 
meetings, receptions, dinners, and on tele- 
vision and radio. 

In recognition of their unselfish efforts to 
help other people through their cancer- 
dressing program and other humanitarian 
activities, the people of Funkley, a typical 
cross section of smalltown America, have 
been selected to launch a nationwide, week- 
long campaign beginning May 11 to collect 
old sheets from the public to be made into 
cancer dressing by the American Cancer So- 
ciety for cancer patients. 

Climaxing their stay in New York will be 
a ceremony on May 11 when they will receive 
a citation from the American Cancer Society 
honoring them as a symbol of the devotion 
of the 4,371 cancer-dressings units through- 
out the country in the fight to control 
cancer. 

This was made known today by Allen Stone, 
executive director of the Minnesota division 
of the American Cancer Society. 

“The people of Funkley are all in modest 
circumstances and their trip to New York 
has been made possible by Pacific Mills, a 
leading textile company, which has offered to 
defray the entire expenses of the Funkley 
villagers’ ‘dream trip.“ Stone stated, empha- 
sizing that no American Cancer Society funds 
are being used in connection with the trip. 

Funkley is the smallest incorporated vil- 
lage in the State of Minnesota, and 33 men, 
women, and children will make the trip to 
New York. Twenty-five people live within 
the village limits, but the party making the 
trip will include eight women living in the 
vicinity who participate in the life of Funk- 
ley and are active members of the Funkley 
cancer-dressing program. One hundred per- 
cent of the women of the village participate 
in the cancer-dressing program. 

Mrs, William Rossen, commander of the 
Beltrami County chapter of the American 
Cancer Society and a nurse in the Bemidji 
Hospital, and Miss Ivy Budd, Beltrami Coun- 
ty health nurse, both of Bemidji, will accom- 
pany the villagers. 

Two of the oldest inhabitants of Funkley, 
one 75, and the other 84, whose health will 
not permit traveling, will take care of the 
village while the party is in New York. The 
State highway patrol will assist them in 
safeguarding the village. 

The group will board Northern Pacific 
train No, 12 at Funkley at 9:10 p. m. on 
May 5, and will disembark at Anoka at 5.59 
a. m. on May 6. A chartered bus will rush 
the group to the World-Chamberlain Airport 
where they will board Northwest Airlines 
flight 208, to be named the “Funkley Fights 
Cancer” special, They are due, after a brief 
stop at Milwaukee, at New York’s airport 
(Idlewild) at 1:35 p. m., daylight-saving 
time. 

Neighbors of the village are planning to 
give them a big sendoff. The Blackduck, 
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Minn., Civic and Commerce Association will 
hold a bon voyage dinner for all the people 
of Funkley in the Blackduck High School 
Auditorium in the early evening of May 5. 
A caravan of Blackduck wellwishers will pick 
up the inhabitants of Funkley and return 
them to their village in time to catch the 
night train. The caravan will be headed 
by escorts from the State highway patrol. 

The village of Funkley, which has lan- 
guished in obscurity throughout the half 
century since it was founded in 1903 and is 
now being projected into national promi- 
nence, is in the heart of the Paul Bunyan 
country, about 30 miles northwest of Be- 
midji, and the villagers are adept at spin- 
ning tales of the fabulous giant lumber- 
jack and his famous blue ox, Babe. Huge 
plaster statues in color of Paul Bunyan and 
his ox in Bemidji are visited annually by 
thousands of visitors to Minnesota. 

Funkley is a town that has refused to die. 
Any economic reason for its existence dis- 
appeared in the early 1920’s when lumbering 
died out in that area but such is the loyalty 
of the inhabitants to their village that they 
have kept it going despite these adversities 
and their modest circumstances, And they 
have maintained a full-fledged village gov- 
ernment, 

Funkley is headed by a mayor, 78-year-old 
E. J. Woodin, who has never been defeated 
since he first was elected in 1916. And there 
is a village council of three, two men and 
the pretty daughter of the village store- 
keeper, Miss Shirley Fisher. 

There is also a constable and two justices 
of peace, although there has been no crime 
in Funkley for years. 

The homes are small and weatherbeaten 
but they are inhabited by warm-hearted, 
real Americans with a keen, dry sense of 
humor. None of them have ever been in 
New York, with the exception of Miss Fisher, 
who was a Wave during World War II. Most 
of them being middle-aged, had in fact given 
up all hope of ever achieving a trip to the 
metropolis on the Hudson when, out of the 
blue, they received this invitation. 

There is a tiny church, capacity about 50, 
the Evangelical Free Church, although only 
a few families are actually of that faith. 
There are several Lutherans and several 
other sects represented but they all attend 
the one village church regularly. They have 
a part-time pastor who comes from the 
nearby town of Blackduck to preach the 
Sunday sermon, 

The only business activity is the country 
store. Three of the men work for the North- 
ern Pacific Railway as section hands, one of 
them as foreman being responsible for 21 
miles of trackway. Several families are liv- 
ing on small pensions. Others are farmers. 

The villagers will make their headquarters 
in New York at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
one of New York's largest, on West 57th 
Street, 

Pacific Mills, in addition to playing host 
to the people of Funkley in New York, is 
cooperating with the American Cancer So- 
ciety in the nationwide drive to collect used 
sheets. The sheets will be collected in near- 
by 1,000 department and other retail stores 
during the week of May 11. Local Cancer 
Society representatives will be stationed in 
the stores to receive the sheets. As an ad- 
ditional incentive to the housewife to bring 
in her old sheets, Pacific Mills has agreed to 
have the stores present to the housewife a 
credit certificate for each old sheet brought 
in which can be used as part payment on 
new contour sheets. The purchase of new 
sheets is entirely optional. The certificate 
is a bonus, 

[From the Bemidji Daily Pioneer of April 30, 
1953] 
CONGRATULATIONS, FUNKLEY 


The well wishes of everyone in the Bemidji 
area will go with the people of Funkley on 
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their dream trip to New York City. It 
couldn't have happened to a nicer lot of 
folks. We think that the people of the 
village will get the maximum amount of 
enjoyment possible out of their trip. After 
all, few of us when we travel can start with- 
out saying goodby. Since pioneer times 
when, occasionally, a whole village would 
take to their covered wagons at once, there 
have been few times when anyone could set 
out on a trip taking nearly every one of 
their friends and neighbors with them. 

And in pioneer times one certainly couldn't 
start out on a trip halfway across a conti- 
nent with the expectation of being home 
again in 10 days. For Funkleyites will get 
back May 13, with 3 days left in which to 
prepare for the opening of fishing season, 

Perhaps their tales of the Paul Bunyan 
size walleyes and northerns to be caught 
near Funkley will lure some New Yorkers 
back to open the fishing season with them, 

This whole area can congratuate itself 
as well as Funkley on the publicity the trip 
will bring. Such public notice is of inesti- 
mable value in attracting tourists to Paul 
Bunyan Land. 

And, not forgettting the main purpose of 
the trip, we know that those on the trip 
will do everything in their power to help 
start the nationwide, week-long campaign 
to collect old sheets from the public to be 
made into cancer dressings by the American 
Cancer Society. We hope Bemidji will get 
behind this effort and set a local record for 
backing up a public appeal. 

Pacific Mills, in addition to playing host 
to the people of Funkley in New York, is 
cooperating with the American Cancer So- 
ciety in the nationwide drive to collect used 
sheets. The sheets will be collected in nearly 
1,000 department and other retail stores dur- 
ing the week of May 11. As an additional 
incentive to the housewife to bring in her 
old sheets, Pacific Mills has agreed to have 
the stores present to the housewife a credit 
certificate for each old sheet which can be 
used as part payment on a new contour 
sheet made by the firm. The purchase of 
the new sheets is entirely optional, and the 
certificate is intended solely as a bonus, 


New Remedy for Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday, March 
16, of this year, carried, in its extension 
of remarks, a statement by the Repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma, Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM, telling of his pleasure at finding a 
product native to his State—the mung 
bean—being used as the base for a mar- 
velous new remedy for burns, not yet on 
the market. 

The remedy has come to my attention 
asa result of its circulation among physi- 
cians of the Washington area by the 
eastern representative of the company 
which developed it. I am happy to say 
that my personal investigation reveals 
there is every reason to be pleased with 
the results thus far obtained by use of 
this new product, and although my State 
does not lead in mung-bean production, 
I share the wish of the gentleman from 


Oklahoma that the remedy be brought 
to the attention of the House, and the 
country. Mr. Speaker, specifically, I 
would suggest that the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
as well as the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, look into the 
possibilities which it promises. 

T share the hope that the normal difi- 
culties of getting a new product on the 
market will be overcome quickly so that 
this remedy—which I understand is also 
helpful in the treatment of poison oak, 
sunburns, and forms of dermatitis—will 
be available to all. 

A recent practical application was 
written up in the Daily Sun, Arlington, 
Va., for May 8, 1953, a copy of which I 
attach for the information of the House: 


Fatts CHunce Chun Saven BY NEW 
RemeDy—Boy Is UNEXPECTED GUINEA Pic IN 
Use or Latest DISCOVERY 


Photographs of a recently scalded Falls 
Church child are being used to demonstrate 
the qualities of an amazing new burn remedy, 
discovered by accident after an explosion in 
an Illinois chop suey canning plant. 

The Arlington physician of David Allen 
Davis, 3, of 438 Vista Drive, calls the liquid 
medicine “the most amazing thing I've ever 
seen as far as relieving pain is concerned.” 

The physician, who wishes to remain anon- 
ymous, said he happened to have a gift 
bottle of the new remedy, not yet on the 
market, in his pocket when he answered an 
emergency call to the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
George Davis April 25. 

David had first and second degree burns on 
his back and arms, received when his 5- 
year-old sister, Betsy, accidentally knocked 
over an electric coffee percolator. Adding to 
his injury was the fact that much of his 
skin had been pulled off with his T-shirt. 

The doctor applied the new remedy, which 
had been given to him by an Arlington drug- 
gist and which he had never used before, and 
was surprised that the child stopped crying 
within 10 minutes. 

Mrs. Davis reported that David slept sound- 
ly that night and wanted to get up and play 
the next day. The physician said he was 
further amazed, when the child was brought 
into his office a few days later, to observe 
that no blistering had occurred. The medi- 
cine apparently kept down infection, too, he 
sald. 

William Vaughn, 510 Arlington Village, 
who is eastern distributor for the new medi- 
cine, says it is an extract from the mung 
bean sprout, principal ingredient of chop 
suey. Here is the story he tells of its dis- 
covery. 

Benjamin Zaremba, Jr., and his father 
were operating a chop suey canning plant in 
Oak Lawn, III., near Chicago, in 1944. They 
decided to boil down chop suey scraps to sell 
as hog food. 

One of the boiling vats exploded, scalding 
nearly a dozen employees. While awaiting 
ambulances from Chicago, other workers ap- 
plied mung bean sprout juice, which was in 
cans nearby, to the burns in a desperate at- 
tempt to sooth the pain, 

Doctors at the Chicago hospital to which 
the burned workers were taken were amazed 
to find no blistering, no pain, and no shock 
in examining the patients. Then came a 
long process of boiling down chop suey in- 
gredients until the wonder-working enzymes 
in the bean sprout extract were isolated, 

Vaughn, a former aide to former Vice Pres- 
ident Alben 3. Barkley, said he became con- 
vinced of the medicine's qualities when it 
provided remarkable relief from scalds re- 
ceived by his mother in-law in their Arling- 
ton apartment. 
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What We Face Without Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I hold in my hand the staff estimates of 
receipts for the fiscal years June 30, 1953 
and June 30, 1954. The figures show a 
deficit for fiscal year 1954 of $5.9 billion. 
Now what is the lesson to be learned from 
this figure? With the highest tax rates 
of any peacetime period in the history 
of the country, and in some cases, with 
rates as high as those imposed in World 
War II, they show definitely that the 
present tax system is not working. You 
cannot collect revenue with oppressive 
and unfair tax rates. The present sys- 
tem needs changing. It is not working 
to produce income. It is not working to 
produce revenue dollars. The staff re- 
port figures are estimates based upon a 
present forecast of the future. It is up 
to us to take immediate steps to prevent 
such a forecast from materializing. We 
cannot do this by sitting back and wait- 
ing for the forecast to materialize into an 
actuality. Let us change our oppressive 
tax system and let us start now. You 
have before you H. R. 1, which begins to 
relieve this oppressive situation by tak- 
ing an initial step in the reduction of 
individual income tax. You have before 
you our Committee on Ways and Means 
report which points out the danger to 
the economy of continuing the excess- 
profits tax, which is stifling our economy, 
encouraging wasteful practices, and pre- 
venting tax dollars from being realized. 
You have before you our ways and means 
report which provides that individual in- 
come tax relief must coincide with the 
termination date of the excess-profits 
tax. I am sure that we do not want to 
wait until the calamity of a recession is 
upon us before we act. We are fore- 
warned by this staff report of what will 
happen if we do not take immediate steps 
to provide tax relief. 

The Congress heeded a similar warn- 
ing in 1921 and changed our tax system 
by reducing taxes. In 1921, business and 
industry were faced with depressing in- 
fluences arising as an aftermath of the 
First World War, and the country was 
passing through the trying period of 
liquidation and readjustment. Net in- 
come had declined from the all-time 
high of 23.7 billion to 19.5 billion for 1921. 
In the opinion of the ways and means 
committee, the exacting of excessive 
taxes contributed in no small degree to 
the depression. For the year 1921, the 
reduction was limited to increasing the 
marital exemption from $2,000 to $2,500, 
where the aggregate income of husband 
and wife did not exceed $5,000, and in- 


‘creasing the credit for dependents, For 


the year 1922, there was a reduction in 
rates in all brackets, the top surtax being 
reduced from a top rate of 65 percent to 
a top rate of 50 percent. 

For the fiscal year 1946, with a deficit 
facing us of more than $20 billion, the 
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Congress went ahead and reduced taxes 
by terminating the excess profits tax, re- 
ducing individual income taxes, and 
lowering corporate taxes. As a result, 
this deficit was turned into a surplus of 
$754 million for the fiscal year 1947. In 
the Revenue Act of 1948, we reduced taxes 
and we wound up with a surplus of $8.4 
billion for that fiscal year. It is only 
when we ceased our efforts towards con- 
tinuing the reduction of oppressive taxes 
and raised enormously the rate of Gov- 
ernment spending that the deficits again 
appeared. The enormity of Government 
spending, coupled with the repressive 
effec’ of our present tax system is what is 
discouraging to our economy and the 
production of tax receipts. The past ex- 
perience shows that by heeding the warn- 
ings of estimated deficits in the past, we 
have been able to stop anticipated reces- 
sions from materializing. 

I am adding a release made by me in 
1946 relating to this matter which the 
inexperienced may find it profitable to 
read: 

On FEDERAL TAXATION 

There seems to be considerable contro- 
versy as to the wisdom of reducing personal 
income taxes at this time. I notice that 
those who decry a cut in personal income 
taxes are, in some instances, those who have 
been indoctrinated with the New Deal philos- 
ophy and practice of “Tax, spend, and tax.” 
It is my opinion that there is no more reason 
for not reducing Government expenditures 
and cutting taxes now than there would have 
been in refusing to do so following World 
War I. The program of economy then adopt- 
ed blazed the way for prompt and substan- 
tial reductions in individual income taxes. 
The rates were so high in 1918 that they 
had arrived at the point of diminishing re- 
turns. 

In this connection it will be recalled that 
the Federal normal tax rate on individual 
incomes in 1918 was 12 percent (6 percent 
on the first $4,000) with a personal exemp- 
tion for a single person of $1,000, a $2,000 
exemption for a married person, and a credit 
for each dependent of $200. I repeat that 
this high rate of taxation, reduced exemp- 
tion, and low credit for dependents had 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
This situation, in the face of an unbalanced 
budget, a national debt in excess of $26 
billion and 6 million unemployed presented 
a serious problem that called for a coura- 
geous program of retrenchment and a realis- 
tic tax approach. The same arguments 
against tax reduction were made then that 
are heard now. I have referred to the high 
normal tax rate on individual incomes, the 
low exemptions, and low credit for depend- 
ents which existed in 1918. 

The first step in cutting the Federal nor- 
mal rate on individual incomes was taken 
under the Revenue Act of 1918 for the years 
1919-20. The Federal personal normal in- 
come tax rate was reduced to 8 percent (4 
percent on first $4,000). The personal ex- 
emption for a single person. a married per- 
son, and the credit for dependents remained 
the same. In addition to the normal tax the 
surtax rates ranged from 1 percent to a top 
rate of 65 percent on net income in excess 
of $1 million with surtax exemption of 
$5,000. 

The next revenue act was the 1921 act for 
the years 1921-23. The exemption for a 
married person was increased from $2,000 
to $2,500, where the aggregate income of hus- 
band and wife did not exceed $5,000, and the 
credit for each dependent was increased from 
$200 to $400. In addition to the increased 


exemption for married persons and for de- 
pendents, the surtax rates were amended ap- 
plicable for 1922-23. A surtax exemption of 
$6,000 was provided and the surtax rates 
ranged from 1 percent on the first $2,000 to 
50 percent on net incomes in excess of $200,- 
000. The second step in cutting the normal 
rate on individual incomes under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 was taken. Under this act 
the tax rate on the income of individuals was 
reduced to 6 percent (2 percent on first $4,- 
000; 4 percent on second $4,000). The per- 
sonal exemption for single persons and for 
married persons, and the credit for each de- 
pendent remained the same. But the 1924 
act increased the surtax exemption to $10,- 
000 and the surtax rates ranged from 1 per- 
cent on the first $4,000 of net income to 40 
percent on net incomes in excess of $500,- 
000. 

It should be mentioned, as well as stressed, 
that under the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, the tax for the year 1923 was 
reduced 25 percent. 

The third step in cutting the normal rate 
on individual incomes was under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 covering the years 1925-27, 
which reduced the rate to 5 percent (144 
percent on first $4,000; 3 percent on second 
$4,000), while at the same time increasing 
the exemption for a single person to $1,500 
and the personal exemption for a married 
person to $3,500; the credit for each de- 
pendent remained at $400. The 1926 act 
continued the surtax exemption of $10,000 
and reduced the surtax rates. The top rate 
was reduced from 40 to 20 percent, and the 
top rate applied to net incomes in excess of 
$100,000. 

The Revenue Act of 1928, while it did not 
change the rates or exemptions, increased 
the earned income credit limit from $20,000 
to $30,000. 

The fourth reduction in the personal in- 
come-rate tax was under a House joint reso- 
lution enacted into law December 16, 1929, 
and taking effect as of January 1, 1930.. That 
House joint resolution reduced the rate for 
1929 on individual income to 4 percent (one- 
half of 1 percent on first $4,000; 2 percent 
on the second $4,000); the exemption for 
single persons, married persons, and the 
credit for dependents remained the same. 
Thus in four revenue acts following World 
War I there were four substantial reductions 
in the individual income-tax rates; also a 
25 percent cut in the tax for 1923. In ad- 
dition to all this tax relief there were two 
increases in personal exemptions for both 
single and married persons, and one increase 
in credits for each dependent. 

It is noteworthy in the light of these re- 
ductions in individual income tax rates, in- 
creased personal exemptions to both the 
single and married persons as well as the in- 
creased credit for dependents, that there 
were no Federal deficits in any year from 1921 
to 1931. 

But more extraordinary than all this, the 
record shows that notwithstanding all of 
this relief to individual income taxpayers, 
there was ample revenue to not only conduct 
the affairs of the Government in a high state 
of efficiency, but sufficient revenue to pay 
$1 billion each year for 10 years on the na- 
tional debt. 

The period of all this tax relief, to which 
I have referred, was one of full employment, 
large production, debt retirement, and na- 
tion-wide prosperity. 

During the 15 years of the New Deal, there 
have been adopted a great many tax pro- 
posals which have been inconsistent with our 
economic law. The country in the last elec- 
tion has repudiated these policies and ex- 
pressed itself in favor of a return to a sound 
and constructive tax system. One of these 
theories is that a reduction of excessive and 
oppressive individual income tax rates will 
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of itself result in a heavy loss in revenue, 
The advocates of such a theory overlook the 
important fact that the yield from an in- 
come tax depends upon the amount of in- 
come which is subject to tax. If the indi- 
vidual rates are so high as to discourage pro- 
duction and expansion, interfere with busi- 
ness initiative, and deter venture capital, the 
tax yield on the income which could have 
been produced under fair and reasonable 
rates will be lost to the country. As will be 
shown, the tax on this increased income may 
go a long way toward offsetting any theo- 
retical loss in revenue due to decreased rates, 
Excessive taxes dry up the source from which 
the revenue stems, encourage tax evasion, 
and make the tax less and less productive. 
The enemies of the income tax are not those 
seeking to reduce its oppressive and excessive 
rates, but those who insist that such rates 
remain on the statute books regardless of 
their effect on production, expansion, and 
initiative, in order to soak the rich. I be- 
lieve that a reduction in the individual in- 
come tax will lend encouragement and stim- 
ulation to the production of income. This 
is illustrated by the experience in the 1920's 
when the war rates of the First World War 
were reduced. As has been pointed out, the 
first reduction occurred for the year 1921 
under the Revenue Act of 1921. 

In 1921, business and industry were faced 
with depressing influences arising as an aft- 
ermath of the First World War, and the 
country was passing through the trying pe- 
riod of liquidation and readjustment. Net 
income had declined from the all-time high 
of $23.7 billion to $19.5 billion for 1921. In 
the opinion of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the exacting of excessive taxes con- 
tributed in no small degree to the depres- 
sion. For the year 1921, the reduction was 
limited to increasing the marital exemption 
from $2,000 to $2,500, where the aggregate 
income of husband and wife did not exceed 
$8,000, and increasing the credit for depend- 
ents. For the year 1922, there was a reduc- 
tion in rates in all brackets, the top surtax 
being reduced from a top rate of 65 percent 
to a top rate of 50 percent. Other reductions 
followed in 1924, 1926, 1928, and 1929. The 
following table, based upon Statistics for In- 
come for 1941 published by the Treasury De- 
partment, shows what was accomplished 
through these tax reductions: 


[In billions] 


Net income: 


It will be noted that the net income in- 
creased through 1924 but decreased in 1925, 
although the tax yield for 1925 was greater 
than for 1924. The reason for this is ex- 
plained by the following statement taken 
from the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1927. 

“The sources of the income returned for 
the calendar year 1925 as compared with 1924 
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clearly illustrate the effect of the new reve- 
nue act. The total national income was un- 
doubtedly greater in 1925 than in 1924, due 
to increased prosperity, but the income ac- 
tually returned for individual income tax 
purposes was less, due to the entire exemp- 
tion of over 40 percent of the 1924 income 
tax payers. The income returned on ac- 
count of wages and salaries was about $3,- 
875,000,000 less; from individual businesses 
about $1,100,000,000 less; from rents and roy- 
alties about $538,000,000 less; and from in- 
terest and investments about $467,000,000 
less. On the other hand, increased income 
was returned from dividends and from sale 
of property. Dividends increased about 
$214,000,000, while the gains from the sale 
of property, including that returned as capi- 
tal net gains, increased about 61.418.500, 000. 
The largest reductions in net income re- 
ported for tax purposes, in the income from 
wages and salaries and in the income re- 
turned on account of individual business, 
were in the lower tax brackets. The reduc- 
tions in returns from rents and royalties 
and interest and investment income were al- 
most entirely in the lower brackets. The 
greatest beneficiaries of the 1926 act were, 
therefore, people of small incomes, wage 
earners, salaried men, and men operating 
small individual business enterprises.” 

It will also be noted from the table that 
the tax for 1923 was less than the tax for 
1922. This was due to the 25-percent re- 
duction in the income tax for 1923 provided 
in the Revenue Act of 1924. This loss in 
revenue was recouped by the increase in tax 
yield during later years. 

Our capital gains also increased during 
this period. Prior to 1921, capital gains were 
subject to ordinary normal and surtax rates, 
Beginning with the Revenue Act of 1921, 
capital gains were subject to a flat rate of 
12½ percent, where the asset sold had been 
held for more than 2 years. 

The following table taken from Statistics 
of Income for 1941, shows the increase in 
capital gains: = 

[In millions of dollars] 


Capital net gains from sale of assets 
held more than 2 years: 


A table is inserted in the appendix giving 
a breakdown of the net income during the 
periods 1922 to 1929. As has already been 
pointed out, the drop in wages and salaries 
was due, not to the lack of income in na- 
tional income but to the fact that a large 
part of such income was made exempt from 
the income tax due to raising the personal 
exemption and credit for dependents. 

While there was substantial tax reduction 
during the period 1921 to 1929, inclusive, 
there was also a sufficient surplus to pro- 
vide an annual reduction in national debt 
which, in 1920 stood at twenty-four billion. 
By 1930, the debt had been reduced to six- 
teen billion. This is shown by the following 
table, taken from the Secretary's report: 
Total gross debt 
- $25, 482, 034, 410 
24, 297, 918, 412 
23, 976, 250, 608 
22, 964, 079, 190 
22, 349, 687, 758 
21, 251, 120, 427 
20, 516, 272, 174 


Total gross debt 
$19, 643, 183, 079 
18, 510, 174, 266 
17, 604, 290, 563 
16, 931, 197, 748 
16, 185, 308, 299 


There are some who advocate that any sur- 
plus which may arise should all be applied 
to the payment of the national debt. While 
I am a great believer in debt reduction, I 
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feel that it is also important that the Gov- 
ernment deal fairly with its taxpayers, who 
in the second year after the war, are still 
burdened with heavy war taxes. 

Any program which is adopted should, in 
my opinion, as in the twenties, provide a 
balance between debt reduction and tax re- 
duction which is fair to all. Payments upon 
the public debt should not be so large as to 
require the continuation of oppressive war 
taxation upon our people in peacetime. 


APPENDIX 
Exutstr 1. Statistics of income for 1941, pt. 1, pp. 218-219 


{Money figures in thousands of dollars} 


Distribution 


Income: 
Salaries, wages, commissions, ete... 
Business profit “ 
Partnership profit Ts 
Profit from sale of rea te, 

stocks, bonds, etc., other than 
taxed as capital net gain 
Capital net gain from sales of assets 
held more than 2 years 
Rents and royalties. 
Dividends received.. 
Income from fiduciaries. ........... 
Partially tax-exempt interest on 
Government obligations 
Other taxable lnterest. 


14, 195, 356 
4, 722, 766 
1, 676, 409 


10, 218, 450 
3, 287, 421 
1, 755, 145 


Distribution 


fiduciaries, 
with net 
income 


Income: 
Salaries, wages, commissions, eto. 
Business profi. 
Partnership profit 
Profit from sales of real estate, 

stocks, bonds, etc., other than 

taxed as capital net gain 
Capital net gain from sales of assets 

held more than 2 years 
Rents and royalties. .... 
Dividends received.. 
Income from fiduciaries... 


10, 862, 331 
3. 243, 955 
1, 929, 520 


Other taxable interest... 
Other income. 


Total income. 


EXHIBIT 2. CAPITAL GAINS 
The following data taken from the report 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation for 1927 shows the following: 


Profits and losses on sales of assets reported 
by 4,063 individuals with a net taxable in- 
come of $100,000 and over in 1961 


Percent abo 

Year Profits on sale profit | Losses on sale to total 
ol assets to total ol assets deduc- 
income tions 

2.79 | 819, 150, 961 13. 40 

. 9² 65, 072, 240 32, 44 

3.99 | 124, 253, 174 45. 90 

1.33 | 216, 116, 946 56. 75 

1.57 | 160, 121, 432 48. 70 

95, 12. 06 87, 032, 461 33. 97 

1923...... 78, 345, 775 9.99 | 101, 958, 153 36. 71 

1924. 101, 089,611 | 12.34 „ 784, 33. 90 


qe EEE EEE —— 

The following table is prepared from the 
returns of 75 individuals who reported a net 
income in excess of $1 million each for the 
year 1924. The table covers the years 1917 
to 1925, both inclusive: 


net income 


fiduciaries, 
with net 
income 


Profits on sale| profit. |Losses on sale} „109368 
to total of assets 5 
income tions 


Year 


1917_....-] 82, 803, 233 58 | $16, 110, 792 4.48 
Gash 1, 723, 990 . 87 , 955, 22. 47 

2, 924, 72 30, 43. 20 

1 22 42, 964, 016 58. 00 

„44 41, 459, 49. 54 

. 35 „077, 158 43. 78 

27 40, 761, 119 32. 39 

38 3A, 615, 459 18. 82 

07 „ 230, 19.05 


The first table shows that from 1917 to 
1920, both inclusive, 4,063 individuals re- 
ported gains in the aggregate amount of 
$84,772,805 and losses aggregating $424,593,- 
321, the net result being approximately $340 
million more of losses than gains. In the 
same period of time the 75 individuals of 
great wealth reported $8,694,744 in gains and 
$119,361,285 in losses, E 

There were years of high values and great 
activity in the sale of property, yet in each 
year the losses were greatly in excess of the 
reported gains, Undoubtedly the very high 
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surtax rates forbade the taking of profits and 
encouraged the taking of losses. Beginning 
in the year 1922 a large increase in reported 
profits is discernible, which amounts in both 
tables to a substantial excess over losses in 
1924, the first year in which the present 
method of taxing capital gains and treating 
capital losses went into effect. While some 
allowance must be made for the great pros- 
perity enjoyed in 1924 and 1925, the statistics 
support the conclusion that the capital-gains 
tax has removed the restraint exercised by 
the surtax rate on profit taking. 

The same trend in the relation of gains 
to losses is indicated in the following table 
prepared for this committee covering the 
returns of all individual taxpayers. Sta- 
tistics of losses are not available and the 
losses stated below are estimated from se- 
lected actual figures: 


Actual profits and estimated losses on sale 
of assets regardless of time for which such 
assets were held 


Approx- 

imate 
Actual profits Eon Estimated j|percent 

Year on Sales of P40 losses on sale | loss to 

assets * of assets tota! 

BOOMS dedue- 

tions 
1917.—] $318, 170, 617 2.63 | $110, 720, 384 12. 50 
1918. 291, 185, 704 1.64 571, 468, 120 31. 38 
1919... 999, 364, 287 4.45 | 1,175, 140, 997 45. 58 
1020. 1,020, 542,719 3.82 | 1, 680, 304, 149 56.87 
1921. 462, 858, 673 1.98 | 1,832, 641, 653 48. 85 
922. 991, 351, 580 3.99 | 1,251, 989, 891 35. 41 
1, 172, 154, 628 4.00 | 1, 619, 082, 743 36.15 
1, 513, 714, 092 5.12 896, 906, 462 22. 45 
2, 932, 228, 840 11. 60 655, 078, 024 19. 05 
Total] 9, 701, 571,140 . 9, 739, 332, 43 — 


It is pointed out that in all three tables 
set forth in the preceding pages the ratio of 
gains to total income shows a marked in- 
crease in each case beginning with the year 
1922, coinciding with the introduction of 
the capital-gains rate of tax. Although 
the full effect of this rise may not be 
attributable entirely to the reduction of the 
rate, it is significant that the remarkable 
activity of the stock markets did not take 
place until some time later. A fair inference 
may be drawn that the lowering of the rate 
largely contributed to bring activity in the 
sale of property. 

EXHIBIT 3. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
June 30, 1927, Paces 10-11 
Individual income tax: The Revenue Act 

of 1926 made sweeping changes affecting the 

taxation of individual incomes by increasing 
the personal credit exemption for single per- 
sons 50 percent and that for married persons 
and heads of families 40 percent, by increas- 
ing the earned-income credit and by decreas- 
ing the normal and surtax rates. More than 

44 percent of the individual taxpayers were 

relieved from income-tax payments. In 

1924, 4,489,698 individuals returned taxable 

net income, whereas in 1925 the number fell 

to 2,501,166, a decrease of almost 2 million. 

Under the new law the rates of normal tax 

were reduced from 2 percent, 4 percent, and 

6 percent to 1% percent, 3 percent, and 5 

percent, respectively. Surtax rates were cut 

from a maximum of 40 percent to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent. The earned-income pro- 
vision was so extended as to apply to a maxi- 
mum of $20,000 of such incomes as compared 
with the limit in the former act of $10,000. 

It was very naturally anticipated that 

these changes would result in considerable 

loss of revenue. In fact, the report of the 

Ways and Means Committee submitted to 

the House estimated a reduction of $46 

million in normal tax paid and a reduction 
of $98,575,000 in returns from the surtax. 

As a matter of fact, however, the individual 

returns for the calendar year 1925 showed 

a larger tax than did those for 1924. The 


individual-income tax returned for 1924 was 
$704,265,390, and for 1925 $734,555,183, an 
increase of $30,289,793. As estimated, there 
was a very large falling off in the normal tax 
return. Before the deduction of earned in- 
come and capital loss credits; the normal tax 
returns decreased $41,434,565. On the other 
hand, surtax returns decreased only $4,687,- 
627, while the capital gains tax increased 
$68,967,907. There was a net gain of $22,- 
845,715, to which must be added $6,067,280, 
representing a decrease in the earned-income 
credit, and $1,376,798, representing a decrease 
in the capital loss credit. 

The results are attributable to several 
causes: First and most important was the 
increased prosperity of the country as ex- 
emplified by the increased income from cer- 
tain sources, despite the reduction in num- 
ber of returns. The income from dividends 
returned, which were $3,250,913,954 in 1924 
rose to $3,464,624,648 in 1925 despite fewer 
returns and the reduction in total income 
returned. More important than any other 
changes was the enormous increase in the 
income reported from the sale of property, 
both under the capital-gains section and un- 
der the general provisions. Income from the 
sale of property under the general provi- 
sion reported for 1924 amounted to $1,124,- 
565,568, while in 1925 this figure had jumped 
to $1,991,659,499, an increase of $867,093,841, 
or 77 percent. In addition, income under the 
capital net gains section increased from 
$389,148,434 to $940,569,341, an increase of 
$551,420,907, or 142 percent, and the tax from 
$48,603,064 in 1924 to $117,570,971 for 1925. 
In fact, the increased revenue from the cap- 
ital-gains tax more than offest the loss of 
$46,122,192 in normal and surtax returns. 

In the second place, the entire decrease 
in taxable incomes occurred in the classes 
not in excess of $5,000, while for those in 
excess of $5,000 it materially increased. The 
number of taxable returns with income of 
less than $5,000 decreased 55 percent, while 
the number in excess of $5,000 increased 18 
percent; in excess of $25,000, 32 percent; in 
excess of $100,000, 67 percent; in excess of 
$300,000, 104 percent, and in excess of $1 
million, 176 percent. 

The Treasury Department has always con- 
tended that in the long run the taxation 
of income at moderate rates would be more 
productive than at very high rates. The 
soundness of this contention appears to have 
been amply borne out by the tax returns 
under the law of 1926, for both the calendar 
years 1925 and 1926. 

The sources of the income returned for 
the calendar year 1925 as compared with 1924 
clearly illustrate the effect of the new reve- 
nue act. The total national income un- 
doubtedly greater in 1925 than in 1924, due 
to increased prosperity, but the income actu- 
ally returned for individual income tax pur- 
poses was less, due to the entire exemption 
of over 40 percent of the 1924 income tax- 
payers. The income returned on account of 
wages and salaries was about $3,875,000,000 
less; from individual businesses about $1,- 
100 million less; from rents and royalties 
about $538 million less; and from interest 
and investments about $467 million less. On 
the other hand, increased income was re- 
turned from dividends and from sale of prop- 
erty. Dividends increased about $214 million, 
while the gains from the sale of property, 
including that returned as capital net gains, 
increased about $1,418,500,000. The largest 
reductions in net income reported for tax 
purposes, in the income from wages and 
Salaries and in the income returned on 
account of individual business, were in the 
lower tax brackets. The reductions in re- 
turns from rents and royalties and interest 
and investment income were almost en- 
tirely in the lower brackets. The greatest 
beneficiaries of the 1926 act were, therefore, 
people of small incomes, wage earners, sal- 
aried men, and men operating small individ- 
ual business enterprises. 
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Paid in Full—Tidelands Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing very eloquent editorial from the 
Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of May 6 ex- 


presses very effectively many of my own . 


views on the so-called tidelands legisla- 
tion. I believe Congress and President 
Eisenhower should work out a fairer and 
more morally tenable solution to this 
complex question. If this fails, I hope 
our Supreme Court will again decide this 
issue along the lines of its previous deci- 
sion. The editorial follows: 
PAID IN FULL 

(By Edmund Goodrich, editor and publisher 

of the Trentonian) 

Like the cat that ate the canary, the great 
sovereign States of Texas, California, and 
Louisiana can now sit back and lick their 
chops, 

The tidelands bill cleared the Senate yes- 
terday. 

Thus the gift season has been moved ahead 
more than 6 months. But it was Uncle Sam, 
and not Santa Claus, who did the dishing 
out. 

Morals in government being such as they 
are today, it is not too surprising that Con- 
gress decided to give away some of our price- 
less national assets. We are surprised, how- 
ever, that men like President Eisenhower, 
Senator Tarr, Senators SMITH and HEN- 
DRICKSON of New Jersey, and others of their 
dependable caliber were such acquiescent 
parties to the highly dubious transaction. 

We are also surprised, indeed, amazed, at 
the speed with which the coup was executed. 

Why the hurry? What was the compelling 
factor behind the sudden decision to change 
the 180-year-old territorial status of our 
States? 

Were the benefactors fearful that time 
might change the people’s thinking and re- 
verse the tide against the tidelanders? 

Were they afraid the people might come to 
the conclusion that Texas, California, and 
Louisiana—Democratic States all—were be- 
ing paid in full for helping the Republicans 
win the election last November? 

Why should a discriminatory measure 
such as this have been speedballed through 
Congress at a time when so many matters 
of more vital interest to all States required 
our undivided time and consideration? 

Why, all of a sudden, did the overgrasping 
desires of a few coastal States take preced- 
ence over the pressing needs of inland 
States which outnumber them nearly 10 to 1? 

If this isn’t a political payoff, then what is 
it, we'd like to know? 

About three decades ago a Cabinet mem- 
ber was sent to Federal prison for conspir- 
ing with private interests to exploit mineral 
rights on public lands. We have reference, 
of course, to the infamous Teapot Dome 
scandal, just in case your memory doesn’t 
go back to the early twenties. 

Manipulations like that were contrary to 
law and public policy then. 

They still are. 

No public official today would dream of 
sacrificing any of our national assets for 
private gain. 
` Yet Congress is willing to pass a law giv- 
ing these assets to certain States; allowing 
them, thereunder and thereby, to do the 


very things which Federal laws and sound . 


public policy do not condone. 
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The matter of precedent also is pertinent, 
If, for example, we are justified in extend- 
ing the offshore boundaries of coastal 
States by giving them submerged property 
belonging to our Central Government, what 
will it lead to? What will become of our 
national parks and forests under such a 
policy? 

Will intrastate boundaries be extended 
into these valuable precincts if inland States 
decided to pull Uncle Sam's beard for a 
chunk of public land? 

If not, why not? One premise sounds as 
logical as the other—at least where political 
considerations are involved, 

What about the countless—and in some 
instances uncharted—Hawaiian Islands, 
which soon will be admitted to statehood? 
Where will their boundaries start and stop? 

Under the silly tidelands bill they’ll prob- 
ably wind up with jurisdiction over the entire 
Pacific Ocean—provided, of course, Cali- 
fornia doesn’t beat them to the punch. 

And what abeut the Coast Guard? Will it 
remain under Federal jurisdiction or will the 
privileged coastal States take it over? (We 
suppose the latter question answers itself: 
Depends on who pays.) 

One of a democracy’s greatest virtues is 
the principle of majority rule. One of its 
greatest weaknesses is that the majority is 
not always right. 

In this case the majority must be wrong. 
Otherwise it wouldn’t be so easy for the cat 
to eat the canary. 


Communism Will Not Be Destroyed by 
Bombs or Bullets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Charles A. Wells, editor and publisher 
of Between the Lines is an outstanding 
Christian journalist, who expresses his 
views candidly and vigorously. In his 
newsletter of May 1, he points out the 
truth that cannot be refuted. In his col- 
umn entitled “X-Ray and Forecast,” he 
points out in part that the free nations 
cannot destroy communism by invading 
Russia or its satellites for the purpose 
of overcoming the Communist terror 
which besets the world today. I do not 
always agree with the views expressed 
by Mr. Wells but I admire his courage 
and tenacity in asserting basic truths 
in our relationship with other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part of 
my remarks a portion of Mr. Wells’ col- 
umn X-Ray and Forecast: 

Voice of world opinion: The press, authori- 
tative observers, business leaders, diplomats, 
and statesmen—in London, Tokyo, New 
Delhi, Paris, Stockholm, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Rome—reveal a state approaching alarm over 
the failure of Americans to grasp the essen- 
tial elements in the conflicts and tensions 
of our day. 

World opinion regards Eisenhower as offer- 
ing strong, hopeful leadership at times, but 
that his achievements are crippled through 
the undercutting by elements of his own po- 
litical regime and by his sharing of Washing- 
ton’s continued overemphasis on militarism 
to meet problems that lie beyond the range of 
military power. Our military, industrial, and 
economic superiority will gain us nothing if 


this world view toward us continues, for con- 
trary to the opinions of the hard-shell isola- 
tionists, America cannot live alone, world 
trade is vital to our prosperity amd a high 
percentage of the raw materials we require 
now must come from abroad. 

Many top world leaders fear that because 
of America’s lack of understanding of the 
problems and sentiments of others, in Asia— 
Japan, India, Burma—will swing away from 
us, and that Europe will seek a strong, neu- 
tral, independent ground that will wreck our 
5 years of costly NATO rearmament planning 
to build a free democratic world around us. 
While our European and Asian allies will re- 
sist communism they will deal with Russia 
as suits them, and their economic needs dic- 
tate, which will greatly strengthen the Soviet 
position and weaken our own. These proc- 
esses are already under way. It is known in 
diplomatic circles that even Churchill in 
England is lending weight to this breakaway 
from America’s leadership. 

Such developments will affect the fortunes 
of all Americans, for Asia and Europe will re- 
sist commercial associations with us, estab- 
lish stronger independent economic ties with 
their neighbors whether Communist or not. 
With this trend abroad and tariff barriers 
rising here, our prosperity will be consider- 
ably dampened. We will no longer be the 
center of worldwide trade which has been 
official Washington’s quietly spoken apologia 
to American business for much of our ad- 
mittedly expanding military domination. 
There are flashes of brilliant leadership on 
the part of Eisenhower and other peace- 
minded leaders in Washington which reveal 
an awareness of these issues and an apparent 
intention of dealing sincerely with them, but, 
as a noted British editor put it, These brief 
moments are soon clouded over with the 
provincialism and blind political arrogance 
that now characterizes the American politi- 
cal arena.” 

The chief barrier to American understand- 
ing of today’s events is our continued ob- 
session with military might, our entrapment 
in a war-bred economy with its treacherous 
prosperity, and our intoxication from ab- 
sorbing vast quantities of our own distorted 
propaganda. While we have built a great 
wall of military defense around us, it has 
been on such a costly scale and involving 
such profligate waste that no nation can 
afford to walk with us—a condition that 
easily creates fears and resentment. 

Our failure to utilize properly our great 
material, political, and spiritual resources, 
and to understand the rest of the world, 
arises out of the following false assump- 
tions: 

1. That the Communists are planning to 
conquer the world through the use of the 
Russian Army or Navy or airpower. 

2. That all political and economic unrest 
and disintegration today is a result of Com- 
munist plotting. 

3. That we ean therefore stop communism 
only by armed might and by supporting any 
regime, no matter how rotten and oppres- 
sive, as long as it opposes the Communists. 

In these three fallacies, you find the roots 
of the military extremism that, under both 
the Democrats and the present administra- 
tion, brings us nearer to economic disaster 
through high taxes and inflation, and also 
the source of the reactionary fanaticism 
which now dominates the Republican Party 
and well may destroy the GOP itself and do 
irreparable harm to America’s future. 

Here are the truths that must be recog- 
nized, that stand in opposition to these 
great fallacies: 

1. The Communist plot for world conquest 
centers in the Marx and Lenin doctrine of 
infiltration, education (Marxist), agitation, 
and revolution, with civil revolts by the op- 
pressed masses promoted from within and 
with the seizure of power by native Commu- 
nists from within—rather than by the in- 
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vasion of Russian armed power from with- 
out. The Communists have followed this 
plan without exception in the Red expan- 
sionist drive. The Russian armed power is 
to be used only as a background, to main- 
tain the defensive might of the great mother 
of all the Soviets—Russia—and as a source of 
military suppkes for the native-led Red 
forces in non-Communist areas, For it is 
true that violence is urged as the only means 
of destroying capitalism and the capitalistic 
states. Even civil war is urged as the best 
means “to utterly destroy the last remaining 
vestiges of the capitalists’ political power.” 
(See The Thesis and Statutes of the Commu- 
nist International, or The Russian Revolu- 
tion, by Lenin, or The Foundation of Lenin- 
ism. by Stalin.) 

But violence in civil revolt and civil war 
is not the same thing by any means as an 
invasion of the Russian Army. And no na- 
tion, the United States or anyone else, can 
hurl armies into a neighboring state to pre- 
vent these people from going Communist of 
their own accord, by whatever means em- 
ployed, without starting incalculable difficul- 
ties. This was the trap which snared us in 
Korea. How many Koreas could we at- 
tempt? 

2. Most of the political upheavals and 
disintegrations of our day, such as the col- 
lapse of China, revolts in Indochina, Iran, 
Egypt, Africa, etc., would have occurred 
under other symbols, other banners and 
slogans—even if the Communists had never 
existed? In some places the Communists 
have been able to hasten and direct these 
historic revolutionary changes, as they un- 
questionably did in China. But they have 
not created these trends—they have utilized 
and exploited them for their own evil ends, 
The facts of India’s great emergency and 
Africa’s awakening, both with little or no 
Communist influence, provide ample proof 
of this historic direction. 

American influence and strategy is thus 
being terribly handicapped by the narrow 
partisan fanaticism that attempts to label 
as Communistic all world changes that 
threaten the privileged position of wealth, 
that attributes unrest in Europe, the fall 
of China and the general chaos of Asia, to 
the machinations of the reds and pinks in 
our State Department. There were reds in 
the State Department and Moscow has done 
a lot of plotting, but to focus all energy 
and resources on this small portion of the 
picture is like the hunter who beats his 
dog for its failure to corner the game—while 
the bear charges. Whether they are in Con- 
gress or right next door, those who foster 
this juvenile, totally inadequate concept of 
today’s need are doing more harm to Amer- 
ican influence, strength, and leadership than 
several shiploads of rag-tailed Reds. The 
FBI could take care of the Reds but the hot- 
heads and fanatics in Congress can thwart, 
domineer, and pervert the FBI as well as 
hamstring American leadership. 

3. We can’t stop communism by support- 
ing corrupt, oppressive regimes—Franco of 
Spain, French colonialism in Indochina, 
etc.—as we pointed out in our last issue, 
On the basis of shortsighted military expe- 
diency, to back Franco and the French colon- 
ialism can appear reasonable. But we can- 
not protect the principles of capitalistic 
wealth from communism by bolstering rotten 
selfish wealth on an equal footing with our 
support of honest Christian wealth that jus- 
tifies its existence by promoting the good 
of all men. One of the great facts of this 
century is that we can only protect wealth 
in this day by transforming it into wealth 
that shares—a principle that some in our 
churches and pulpits have not even yet come 
to see. 

As an emphatic illustration of this situa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the King 
of Cambodia (a state in Indochina) is now 
in America and in an interview in the New 
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York Herald Tribune (April 19) he stated 
that his 3 million people are so resentful 
of French rule and French refusal to grant 
independence that, although they despise 
communism, they will most certainly sup- 
port the Communist forces if they must, to 
force France out. Yet we are arming and 
financing the French in Indochina without 
demanding that France do her part toward 
creating a new environment, 


School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave already granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include a newspaper article 
which appeared in the Providence Sun- 
day Journal, of April 12, 1953, under the 
byline of Mr. James K. Sunshine, which 
gives a graphic picture of the damage 
that will be done to the School-lunch 
program if the proposed cut in appropri- 
ation of $8,500,000 is allowed to stand. 

The school-lunch program has been 
one of the greatest assets developed by 
the United States Government for the 
benefit of the school children and is one 
place that the hysteria for cutting ex- 
penditures should not strike, 

The article is as follows: 


FEDERAL FUND Cut Hrrs SCHOOL-LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM—SLASH OF $8,500,000 COMES AT A CRIT- 
ICAL TIME—PRESENT HIGH COSTS THREATEN 
PRICE LINE 


(By James K. Sunshine) 


More than 16,000 students in 107 Rhode 
Island schools are getting a nourishing and 
balanced noon meal, for a few cents. 

In the 10 years the national school-lunch 
program has been in effect in Rhode Island, 
Federal, State, and local Governments have 
combined in a remarkable undertaking. At 
one stroke the program uses up agricultural 
surpluses, instructs growing youngsters in 
the values of a properly balanced diet, and 
sees to it that they can have that diet, at 
noontime at least, at a price they can afford. 

The growth of the program here is threat- 
ened, however, by a recent 10-percent slash 
in Federal funds allotted to the program by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
If the cut goes through as scheduled, about 
$8,500,000 will be cut from a requested $83 
million appropriation. Rhode Island's $245,- 
000 share would drop to about $220,000, 
forcing a cut of about 2.8 cents a meal of 
the 9 cents now paid out of Federal funds. 

The resulting deficit will either be made 
up out of State funds or the price of the 
meal to the child will have to be increased, 
officials say. In either case the program will 
be hit hard at a critical time, when local 
managers are doing their best to hold the 
price line in the face of high costs. 

AFFECTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Most of the students benefiting from lunch 
programs are in elementary schools where 
the program is thought to be most impor- 
tant Both educationally and in relation to 
health standards. 

In an attempt to prevent the cut, Michael 
F. Walsh, commissioner of education, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Ferguson, State school- 
lunch supervisor, are sending letters to 
superintendents and parent groups urging 


them to protest the cut to legislators in 
Washington. 

Here is the program as it now operates: 

The Federal Government each year appro- 
priates in the neighborhood of $83,500,000 to 
be distributed among the States and Terri- 
tories according to school population and 
the level of State income. For every Federal 
dollar appropriated, States must appropri- 
ate $1.50 to pay for costs of administration. 

Federal money is used only for food pur- 
chase. All other money must be appropri- 
ated either by the State or by local school 
committees. An estimated 10 million young- 
sters are now participating in the program 
throughout the Nation, with $250 million 
expended for food. 

In Rhode Island the State department of 
education both administers its own program 
and disburses Federal funds to locally con- 
trolled programs. For schools enrolled in 
the State program it purchases food, trains 
personnel, and undertakes complete manage- 
ment. For locally controlled programs it 
offers advice and inspection, and reimburses 
the towns with Federal money for food pur- 
chased locally. Actual control remains with 
the town. 

In most cities and towns enrolled under 
either plan, the student pays only 15 to 30 
cents for a compleze meal, although the 
price may vary according to food costs. 

A typical meal under the State program 
served this week is as far from the jelly sand- 
wich and cake that most students carried in 
their lunchpails a generation ago as today’s 
cantilevered buildings are from the little red 
schoolhouse. ` 

Tuesday, for instance, the menu calls for 
sliced ham, escalloped potatoes, carrots, 
prunes, bread, butter, and milk. Wednesday 
it features baked beans with frankfurts, 
tossed salad, and fruit cup in addition to 
the standard bread, butter, and milk. 
price to students: 20 cents. 

Dietitians see in the program an. oppor- 
tunity to serve, at least under the State 
plan, a single balanced meal, There is no 
opportunity for youngsters to go astray 
among candy bars and potato chips, they 
say, though under the local plan it is not 
always possible to eliminate such practices. 

The menu is planned with all aspects of 
good nutrition in mind. Certain items of 
food are served with the intention of in- 
stilling in the child a liking for a truly 
adequate meal. If the child acquires from 
a third to a half of his daily nutritional 
requirements, authorities consider the stand- 
ard has been met. Dietitians can only hope 
that parents make up the other two-thirds 
in home meals. 

Set menus are most successful in elemen- 
tary schools, where eating habits are formed. 
The child will watch and copy his teacher, 
educators say. If her meal is adequate and 
complete so will be the child’s. 

In Rhode Island, the State-sponsored pro- 
gram began in 1943, 3 years before the defini- 
tive Federal act was passed. Before 1943, 
temporary Federal programs were in effect 
for about 10 years. 

In 1946 the State department of educa- 
tion took on responsibility for disbursing 
Federal funds to local programs in addition 
to continuing its own State-sponsored pro- 
gram. 

In the years since then the State program 
has grown steadily from an original core of 
15 schools. Eleven new applications for the 
State program next fall have already been 
received. This year there are 64 State pro- 
grams and 43 local programs. Included in 
the former are six parochial school projects. 
Five parochial schools are on a local program 
basis. 

THE PRESENT PROGRAM 

This year the State will spend $140,000 to 
match Federal funds, about 14 times as much 
as was spent by the State in 1942-43. The 


The 
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cities and towns will spend $130,000 to fi- 
mance local programs and students dining 
under both plans will spend $730,000 to pur- 
chase meals. 

In 1942-43 the daily meals served totaled 
only 1,470. This year 11,399 meals are served 
daily under the State plan and 5,088 under 
the local program. 

Thirty-two communities are participating 
under either local or State plans or both. 

In several ways the lunch program dove- 
tails neatly with Rhode Island’s particular 
educational problems. 

Most youngsters in the State travel long 
distances by bus to reach the classroom, 
making it difficult for them to return home 
for lunch. In many cases both parents are 
at work, rendering problematical the possi- 
bilities of a balanced diet being obtained by 
youngsters preparing their own lunch if they 
do return home at noon. 


More on Maple Sirup Tempest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. ,.KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, as 
everyone knows who has studied the 
problem, the best maple sirup is made 
in northern New York. Yet over the 
years the propaganda has been such 
that a lot of it has been sold as Vermont 
maple sirup. We have been glad to help 
Vermont out by supplying them with 
their top grades but occasionally it is 
well for the country to know that the 
best product really is northern New York 
maple sirup. The attached editorial 
from the Saturday, May 9, issue of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard emphasizes the 
situation in a most telling way: 


More ON MAPLE SIRUP TEMPEST 


The Burlington Free Press, of Vermont, 
took us to task in an editorial we reprinted 
yesterday for inferring that dealers in that 
State bought large quantities of New York 
State maple sirup and sold it under the Ver- 
mont label. 

What do they do, sell it as York State 
sirup? 

That they buy sirup in this State, in large 
quantities, is beyond question. 

We quote from an issue of the Lowville 
Journal and Republican published last Sep- 
tember: 

“Previously, county producers have sold 
their stock to Vermont buyers at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents per pound for fancy grade 
sirup to 23 cents for No. 2 quality,” a news 
item in the paper said, when reporting a new 
buyer had been found on Long Island. 

Later in the same story it pointed out that 
“four trial barrels were sent later—to Long 
Island—in that month, and the prospect of 
continued low-price dealings with Vermont 
traders rapidly began to change.” Tsk! Tsk! 

The conclusion of the news story explained 
that: 

“Now, with the possibility of higher prices 
from another source, the Lewis County prod- 
uct is expected to gain recognition in its own 
right and will no longer serve as an addition 
to the sales output of the State of Vermont.” 

What does that mean—"“an addition to the 
sales output of Vermont“? ‘You can put 
your own interpretation on it. 

Lewis County is one of the great producers 
of maple sirup, and its people are rightfully 
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proud of it. The Lowville Journal points out 

that the annual yield is around 55,000 gal- 

lons, of which approximately 35,000 gallons 

have been sold in bulk each year to whole- 

salers at an average price of $2.74 a gallon, 
What does Vermont think of that? 


Alhambra Chamber of Commerce Favors 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor a resolution which 
was sent to me by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Alhambra, Calif. 

I believe that Joe Chambers, presi- 
dent; L. Van Tongeren, manager; and 
the board of directors of the Alhambra 
Chamber of Commerce should be com- 
mended for their forthright approach to 
the problems of balancing the budget. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas there has developed in our coun- 
try during the last 20 years a highly central- 
ized national government which has built a 
tremendous and far-flung program of Fed- 
eral loans and grants-in-aid to the States, 
cities, counties, and towns, along with an 
expanded program of public works of various 
kinds; and 

Whereas States and local communities 
needing funds for these purposes have fallen 
into the habit of looking to Washington for 
financial help for projects, the development 
and construction of which formerly were de- 
pendent on local decision and local ability to 
finance and pay for; and 

Whereas in these critical times it is nec- 
essary for all citizens of this country to put 
first things first, which means putting the 
good of the country as a whole ahead of sec- 
tion, State, and city interests, and evaluating 
all local propositions from this viewpoint: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved— 

1. That the board of directors of the Al- 
hambra Chamber of Commerce will not ask, 
or support others asking, the Federal Con- 
gress through our political representatives 
or in any other manner, for financial aid or 
legislation for the purpose of building any 
public structures, or to further enlarge wel- 
fare or social-gain projects, or to initiate or 
further any project of any kind, whose prime 
object is solely the benefit of the local com- 
munity. 

2. That this statement stand as the policy 
of the Alhambra Chamber of Commerce. 

Our times require a definite stand upon 
what is right and what is wrong. This we 
believe to be right and we stand upon it. 
We believe this underlying philosophy shall 
apply equally to the giving of so-called Fed- 
eral aid to States, to local communities, to 
individual citizens, or to foreign countries; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to our representatives in the 
State legislature and to our congressional 
delegation, whose cooperation to this end we 
seek; to the State and national chambers of 
commerce, whose concurrence we ask; to the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, to whom we 
are indebted for brilliant leadership in this 
program; and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, who is to be so heartily commended 


for the oustanding start he is making in re- 
moving the Federal Government from the 
business of agriculture. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Jor CHAMBERS, President. 
By L. Van TONGEREN, 


The Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, common 
respect for human decency requires that 
this Nation join with others who have 
already ratified the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The late Senator Brien McMahon, 
of Connecticut, and his subcommittee 
recommended this as long ago as May 12, 
1950. 

Millions today have long looked to us 
for leadership, for liberation from Soviet 
subjugation and rescue from the mass 
murder they have learned to expect. 
Positive action by the United States is 
long overdue. 

Because an alarming abundance of 
current public confusion on this subject 
still persists, I have asked permission to 
address the duly elected Representatives 
of all our citizens on this subject of such 
vital importance to the preservation of 
human decency in the world today. 

The first regular General Assembly of 
the United Nations which met at Lake 
Success in 1946 adopted a resolution by 
virtue of which it was declared that 
genocide is an international crime and 
that the members of the United Nations 
should prepare and adopt an interna- 
tional pact for the banishment and pre- 
vention of this crime. 

On January 12, 1951, the Genocide 
Convention came into force as interna- 
tional law. This law makes it criminal to 
destroy national, racial, religious, or 
ethnical groups—by such acts as killings, 
mutilations, deportations, concentration 
and slave-labor camps, breaking up of 
families and stealing their children. 
Every nation which signed this Conven- 
tion takes the obligation to banish such 
acts through its own courts. In case of a 
violation of this obligation, the World 
Court of Justice, which already exists at 
the Hague, will intervene by delivering a 
judgment, as to interpretation, applica- 
tion, or fulfillment of the Convention. 

The Genocide Convention has not yet 
been approved by the Senate of the 
United States in spite of the fact that the 
vast majority of the American people 
are supporting this Convention, Fifteen 
million Americans of Polish, Ukrainian, 
Hungarian, Lithuanian, Latvian, Esto- 
nian, Greek, Slovak, Czech, and Ruma- 
nian origin. are vitally interested in the 
ratification of the Genocide Convention 
by the United States Senate, because 
without such ratification the United 
States Government is precluded from 
protecting its kin and friends behind the 
Iron Curtain from Soviet genocide. 
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These groups, and also the Italians, 
testified at the Senate hearings on Geno- 
cide Convention. Moreover, they urged 
the United States delegation to invoke 
the Genocide Convention at the present 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

The spadework for ratification was 
successfully completed by the late Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon’s subcommittee on 
May 12, 1950, which recommended rati- 
fication. 

At the convention in Chicago on 
May 16, 1950, the Democratic Party in- 
cluded in its statement of principles a 
pledge to work for the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention in order to save 
the nations and religious groups strand- 
ed behind the Iron Curtain. This pledge 
was repeated in the 1952 Democratic 
platform. Today, this pledge acquires a 
tragically realistic significance. The 
Soviet rulers embarked on a gigantic 
plan to change the course of civilization 
by wiping out nations and religious 
groups which, throughout history, have 
been contributing to the creation of the 
freedom-loving western Christian civil- 
ization. 

We should continue our fight, not only 
for the Democratic ideals in American 
life, but also for democracy among na- 
tions, and especially for the right of 
existence of small nations. To destroy a 
nation is now an international crime, the 
crime of genocide—and in our estima- 
tion there is no more urgent task for the 
United Nations Assembly now meeting 
in New York than to bring up the cases 
of Soviet genocide to discuss them fully 
and to expose the guilty, 


Ex-Senator Lodge’s Call to Preach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
Senator Lodge has just stumbled onto a 
new idea—and that is that he has had a 
call to go out and preach to the Ameri- 
can people about the great benefits to be 
derived from the United Nations. 

He often has some call. Last Novem- 
ber he had a call to go back to the United 
States Senate, but his call fell flat, and 
“Schoolboy” Kennepy flattened the Sen- 
ator and had enough votes left to carry 
him through another campaign. 

This same Mr. Lodge is now our rep- 
resentative in the United Nations, that 
great organization working for peace. 
He has just received a call to go out and 
tell the people about the great accom- 
plishments of the United Nations. 

While he is out preaching he should 
tell the people that Russia is our partner 
in the United Nations, and has 3 votes 
to 1 of the United States. He should 
also tell the people that Russia, our 
partner in the United Nations, is out to 
destroy all vestige of capitalism, while 
the United States still believes in cap- 
italism; he should tell the people how 
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easy it will be to harmonize these two 
doctrines to the extent of securing world 
peace. He should also tell the people 
that the foundation of the Communist 
belief is the philosophy of Karl Marx, 
who says in his works: 

Make any agreement with capitalists. 
Keep the agreement as long as you are bene- 
fited by it, but when it interferes with your 
purposes, scrap the agreement. 


He should also tell the people that 
there are more Communist populations 
represented in the United Nations than 
there are capitalist populations, and it 
might not be out of place for him to tell 
the people that we are finding a good 
many American Communists employed 
in the United Nations, and that some 
have been fired, but not many. 

In his sermons I think he should show 
the people of the United States just what 
contrivance he has in mind to make a 
treaty of world peace with Russia, and 
at the same time assure the people that 
Russia will keep the agreement, or any 
other agreement. 

We can make peace with Russia all 
right if we agree to the peace they want. 
And that has been our trouble so far 
with Russia. Instead of standing up like 
men and telling Russia what we want, 
we have made every effort to appease 
her, and so far have agreed to everything 
she has demanded. At Potsdam, when 
Russia demanded to haul back to Russia 
half a million people—soldiers and civil- 
ians—to work as slaves in the mines and 
factories of Russia, what did our repre- 
sentatives say? Did they stand up and 
resist the gigantic traffic in human 
slavery? No. They agreed to what 
Russia wanted because we knew nothing 
but appeasement, and in addition to that 
our representatives were hoodwinked by 
the smooth-working Russian Commu- 
nists. 

It will be the same thing today or to- 
morrow, with men like Lodge represent- 
ing us in arranging world peace terms. 
It will be the terms which Russia offers, 
and not what we demand; and even 
then, if we cowardly yield to Russia, how 
long does the ex-Senator think Russia 
will keep her obligations under a treaty 
of world peace? 

Anyone who can preach the gospel of 
the United Nations with Russia being 
one of the powerful countries in it and 
hold out a promise of world peace to the 
people of the United States with this na- 
tionally known assassin surely has 
enough brass to make up any shortage in 
that material that we now have. 


Resolution of Polish American Congress 
of Chicago, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the following resolution 


adopted by the Polish American Con- 
gress of Chicago, III., at their annual 
Polish Constitution Day celebration, held 
on Sunday, May 3, 1953: 


Be it resolved, That we, as American citi- 
zens of Polish ancestry, assembled at the 
monument of Thaddeus Kosciusko in Hum- 
boldt Park, in the city of Chicago, at a sol- 
emn celebration of the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of the 3d of May of 1791, 
appeal to the Government of the United 
States that it carefully consider the insidious 
and uncertain peace proposals of Soviet Rus- 
sia, which intends to use the interval of an 
armistice in the cold war to consolidate its 
political and military forces in order to im- 
pose its will and form of government upon 
the Western World. 

We most earnestly urge our Government 
to continue building our economic and mili- 
tary armament for the defense of our coun- 
try against any unforeseen surprise. We 
demand that the military forces of the So- 
viet Union be withdrawn from the terri- 
tories of Poland, and that the American 
Government insist upon the restoration of 
the independence of Poland. We call upon 
Russia to abolish all concentration and labor 
camps in accordance with plans submitted 
to the United Nations. 

We urge the United States delegation to 
the U. N. to present the final testimony and 
conclusions of the congressional Committee 
To Investigate the Katyn Massacre which ad- 
judges Soviet Russia as guilty of the heinous 
crime, to the World Court. 

We urge the American Government to con- 
tinue its action against Communist subver- 
sives, who are striving to undermine our 
schools, our institutions, and our democratic 
way of life. We express our gratitude to our 
Government in Washington under the lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower for taking 
the initiative in the present peace offensive 
to end the cold war and to liberate Poland 
and the other nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We send the people of Poland our tribute 
and recognition for their great resistance to 
communism, so gallantly demonstrated re- 
cently by the daring deed of the Polish jet 
pilot, Lt. Franciszek Jarecki. 

We urge Americans of Polish ancestry to 
continue their patriotic efforts in behalf of 
America and the independence of the Polish 
Nation. 

Long live the United States of America. 

Long live free and independent Poland. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
Chairman. 

MICHAEL MOKRZYCKI, 
Secretary. 


Air Force Cut Confession of Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the first 
sizable budget cut recommended by the 
administration is in the last appropria- 
tion that should be cut. No one will be 
expected to really believe that the Air 
Force appropriation for fiscal 1954 can 
be cut four to five billion dollars below 
the original estimate without curtailing 
our airpower buildup and risking send- 
ing our fliers into combat against the 
kind of odds they faced in the opening 
phase of the Korean war. 
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The decision to cut back the Air Force 
amounts to a confession of failure by the 
administration which waged its success- 
ful political campaign on the basis of 
promises to cut taxes and balance the 
budget, without weakening our defense. 
All informed persons knew at the time 
that this could not be done and were 
appalled at the irresponsible promise. 

The decision to sacrifice our military 
strength and still neither cut taxes nor 
balance the budget is as reckless as the 
campaign promises. It would be better 
to admit that the political campaign 
promises were based upon errors and get 
down to action based upon truth right 
now. Most people would be disappointed 
but charitable toward the unkept politi- 
cal promises, but deep, bitter, and last- 
ing resentment will result if defense cuts 
leave us unnecessarily exposed to danger. 
Failure to hold to our relatively modest 
defense goals now will force us to back 
down in the face of future Soviet bluffs 
and threats, leaving them in firm control 
of world initiative, both diplomatic and 
military. It was the weakness of the 
opposition that encouraged Hitler. Why 
should we mislead Malenkov into think- 
ing we cannot longer stand the strain of 
the current arms race just when our in- 
creasing strength is showing some small 
and inconclusive signs of giving pause to 
the Kremlin’s aggressiveness? This is 
hardly the way to usher in the brave new 
era about which there has been so much 
talk. 

In an all-out war only our strategic 
airpower can strike enemy vitals imme- 
diately. Only airpower can hope to pre- 
vent us from being dealt a stunning 
death blow before we even have time to 
mobilize our strength. There is nothing 
on the horizon which in any way justi- 
fies cutting or slowing our air defense 
buildup. If the President knows the 
Soviet threat is not as serious as we have 
been led to believe, he should tell us. If 
he has no such knowledge, he should not 
lower our defense guard and weaken our 
most deterrent striking force by sacri- 
ficing airpower to political expediency. 

And now, Mr, Speaker, since preparing 
these brief remarks, I have found my 
misgivings relative to the Air Force cuts 
shared by the distinguished military 
analyst, Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New 
York Times. I should like, therefore, to 
include in the Recor at this point Mr. 
Baldwin's column of Sunday, May 10: 
DEFENSE: BUILDUP AT SLOWER RATE—PLATEAU 

OF STRENGTH WILL Not BE So HIGH UNDER 

New PLAN 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

President Eisenhower stretched out and 
cut down last week the Military Establish- 
ment that as General Eisenhower he had 
helped to plan. 

A sharply reduced national military budget 
for the fiscal year starting next July 1 was 
submitted to Congress immediately after a 
revised foreign-aid budget had gone to 
Capitol Hill. The amounts saved by the 
Eisenhower budget, as compared with the 
figures submitted by the Truman adminis- 
tration, were debatable, though the total for 
Armed Forces of ourselves and our allies at 
home and abroad was apparently between 
$6 and $7 billions less than the Truman 
figures, 
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EFFECTS UNDEBATABLE 


But the effects of the cut were undebatable. 
For the fifth time since World War II the 
force goals of the services have been changed, 
and the tempo of armament altered. The 
newest program, coupled with the abandon- 
ment of the year of crisis concept at the last 
NATO Conference in Paris, means not only a 
stretchout or lengthening of the time re- 
quired for the military buildup of the free 
world, but it also means, as things stand now, 
that the plateau of strength toward which 
we are climbing will be considerably lower 
than had been planned. 

In other words our ultimate strength will 
be less and our progress toward that strength 
slower. The new program, though it does 
not reduce materially the present operating 
forces of the services, represents ultimately, 
therefore, slowdown and cutback, 

The effects upon our services of the new 
military budget were complemented by other 
factors—notably, the new look in foreign 
aid; an impending reorganization of the 
Pentagon and the appointment of a new Air 
Force Chief of Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
to succeed retiring Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 

The appointment of General Twining 
marked the beginning of a process of almost 
complete change in the Joint Chiefs of Staf, 
a process that will be completed this year 
and that will inevitably result in a revised 
estimate of service force levels and possibly 
of strategic concepts, and of existing strategic 
plans. 

The Air Force is the most immediate and 
heaviest sufferer in the cuts that are planned 
for the 1954 fiscal year. It had received re- 
cently by far the heaviest allocation of funds, 
but the new 1954 budget moved the Air Force 
into second place behind the Army, which 
got an actual increase because of Korean 
needs and 1954 inclusion of supplemental 
appropriations in the regular budget. 

Any interpretation of the 1954 Armed 
Forces budget is still, of course, subject to 
many qualifications. The figures represent, 
in the first place, requested appropriations 
and not expenditures. The Pentagon and 
foreign aid agencies still have many billions 
of dollars’ worth of unexpended authoriza- 
tions on the books, and the President's re- 
quests are subject to scrutiny and change 
by Congress. 

Moreover, it is almost certain that the 
long-term military program of the Eisen- 
hhower administration is still in process of 
formulation; not until after the appoint- 
ment of a new Chairman for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and new Chief of Staff for Army, 
not until after the preparation of new force 
levels and a military appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1955 (starting July 1, 1954), 
wiil it be possible to be specific about where 
We are going and when we are to get there. 

The effects of the new budget divided 
themselves, however, into short term and 
long term. 

I. SHORT-TERM EFFECTS 

The short-term effects, applicable. pri- 
marily to the next fiscal year, starting July 
1, 1953, are not revolutionary; they will not 
wreck our armed services and they may 
actually increase efficiency. The budget 
cut will not, indeed, reduce operating forces 
or combat units appreciably, if at all 
(though manpower is to be reduced some- 
what). The services will continue to in- 
crease their stockpile leyels and then mod- 
ernization, and the hardware ordered in 
previous years will be delivered at an un- 
diminished, or only slightly reduced rate, 
next year. 

But many orders that had been planned 
to be placed next year will not be placed, 
thus affecting future deliveries. And there 
almost certainly will be fairly extensive can- 
cellations or deferments of some items that 
had been overordered, or are now to be lopped 
off, 


Manpower trimmed 


A reduction of perhaps 100,000 to 200,000 
in uniformed manpower is among the cuts 
planned for the next fiscal year. The armed 
services now number more than 3,500,000 
men; there are about 1,500,000 in the Army; 
some 800,000 in the Navy: more than 235,000 
in the Marines, and some 975,000 in the Air 
Force. 

Effects on research 


More concern has been expressed about the 
effects of the new budget—particularly its 
possible long-term effects—on research and 
development. The Navy's plans for an 
atomic-powered aircraft carrier apparently 
have been delayed, as have the Air Force 
plans for an atomic-powered plane, and the 
new budget of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, not yet announced, is said to have been 
reduced heavily, Many scientists and mili- 
tary men feel that these are fields in which 
we should be pushing ahead with the ut- 
most energy. 

Other reductions enforced by the cuts re- 
late to aircraft procurement. The Air Force 
suffered the heaviest slice in the budget, in 
part because it still has uncommitted bil- 
lions with which to order new planes. But 
both Navy and Air Force will order far fewer 
new planes in fiscal 1954 than had been 
planned, and many other items have been 
lopped off. 

The Navy's shipbuilding and ship conver- 
sion program, and the Army’s procurement 
program also are affected. 


II. LONG-TERM EFFECTS 


But the short-term effects of the new 
Armed Forces budget during the next fiscal 
year are less important than the long-term 
implications. These are, of course, subject 
to future modification by many as yet un- 
known factors. 

The programs under which the services 
have operated evolved prior to and after the 
Korean war. They contemplated the fol- 
lowing strength figures by mid-1954: 

Army: 21 divisions, 18 regiments and regl- 
‘mental combat teams, and numerous smaller 
units. 

Navy and Marines: 408 active warships in 
operation (including 25 to 30 aircraft car- 
riers of all types), plus some 800 other active 
ships; 16 carrier air groups, plus many anti- 
submarine warfare and patrol squadrons; 3 


Marine air wings and 3 Marine divisions— - 


with a total of 15,000 modern naval and 
marine planes. 

Air Force: 143 groups (30 to 75 aircraft 
each), including 17 troop carrier wings; a 
total of 22,000 modern planes, 


Stretchout in view 


The original date for achieving this plateau 
of strength—mid-1954—was stretched out 
under the Truman administration to 1955-56. 
The new cuts mean that the plateau level 
itself has been changed and that there has 
been a further stretchout. 

Actually the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines have a total today of about 37,000 
planes on their inventories—21,000 Air Force, 
13,000 Navy and Marines, and 3,000 helicop- 
ters and light planes for the Army. These 
include, however, trainers, noncombat types, 
aircraft in reserve, and many obsolescent 
types. 

Today the Navy has about reached its de- 
sired operating level, but is still moderniz- 
ing and replacing planes and ships. The 
Army is 1 division short of its 21-division 
goal (though many of its divisions are under 
strength) and is still procuring much needed 
new equipment. But the Air Force has ac- 
tivated only about 103 groups out of the 
planned 143, and of the 103, probably no 
more than 60 to 70 are fully operational. It 
seems clear that the 143-group program is 
in the process of being abandoned, and that 
we are now aiming at fewer groups—all, or 
most of them, it is to be hoped, to be equipped 
with modern planes, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF GHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, during 
our recent debate when House bill 4663 
was before the House, the feasibility of 
stimulating the private construction of 
housing for low-income groups by re- 
ducing down-payment requirements and 
providing longer term mortgages on FHA 
loans to individuals was raised. Since 
I firmly believe that this is a most fav- 
orable time for the inauguration of such 
a program, I have written the following 
letter to the Honorable Albert Cole, Ad- 
ministrator of the House and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, urging such action: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1953. 
Mr, ALBERT COLE, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ALBERT: In confirmation of our tele- 
phone conversation of April 27 in connection 
with the passage of H. R. 4663, this letter 
will set forth some of my views on that bill 
together with my proposal for some changes 
I consider advisable in FHA legislation. 

It is time, I believe, on homes on certain 
predetermined value that we reduce FHA 
down-payment requirements, lengthen the 
term of FHA-insured mortgages, and other- 
wise liberalize FHA legislation in order to 
enable those among our low-income groups 
who desire their own homes to purchase 
them. 

I have long been interested in this ques- 
tion of providing proper housing for all our 
wage and economic groups, and the desir- 
ability of such an approach to the problem 
of housing for low-income groups is, to me, 
unquestionable. Without discussing the 
soundness, or lack of it, of public housing as 
a permanent governmental policy, let me 
point out that the public housing program, 
as initiated, had a dual objective: To provide 
living units for low-income families, and to 
provide “make-work” projects at a time 
when our economy was slowed down by pro- 
viding jobs in the construction and build- 
ing-materials industries. The latter object- 
ive is no longer a valid one. Progress to- 
ward the former has been far less than 
satisfactory. 

The cost of public housing has always 
been excessive; even during the period of 
low construction costs when the program 
was begun, and the amount of subsidization 
has steadily increased. Although our pres- 
ent public-housing programs, over their life- 
times, will cost about $14 billion, they will 
only provide housing for about one-tenth of 
the income group they are designed to help. 
This has already given rise to an almost in- 
soluble problem of choosing fairly among 
those eligible for such units. It has, unfor- 
tunately, laid the basis for charges that po- 
litical considerations have sometimes been 
the deciding factor in determining who 
should live in a public-housing unit and who 
should not. Experience is showing, too, 
that housing, like other property, which be- 
longs to the public belongs to nobody; at 
any event, the rate of deterioration of these 
developments is high. 

For these compelling reasons, but even 
more because of its own merit, I think we 
should turn to a new approach toward this 
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problem of housing for low-income families, 
We should, by liberalizing FHA requirements 
as I have indicated, make it possible for these 
families to own their own homes. 

Hundreds of thousands of these families 
want their own homes and would buy them 
if they could. Throughout the Nation, from 
60 to 75 percent of our prospective home- 
owners, and certainly a good portion of these 
must be from the low-income groups, are 
thwarted in their efforts by FHA require- 
ments, principally those on downpayments, 
They could be helped, instead of hindered, 
by reducing downpayments to the absolute 
minimum, perhaps only enough to cover the 
actual closing charges, and to establish a 
very modest equity investment. The term 
of the mortgage should be lengthened to the 
extent necessary to bring the monthly pay- 
ments, including taxes and hazard insurance, 
within their ability to pay. 

Such a liberalization of requirements 
would, no doubt, mean that close and rigid 
inspections would be necessary during con- 
struction to assure proper construction 
standards, I am certain that credit experi- 
ence under FHA would indicate that with 
reasonable care in the selection of borrowers, 
no great risk of loss would attach to such 
loans.. Thirty-two-year mortgages have been 
insured by FHA in the case of multiple- 
dwelling housing projects. More similar 
considerations, or even longer-term loans, 
Might well be afforded individual borrowers. 

The advantages of a low-cost private hous- 
ing program such as this are manifold. It 
is an individualistic rather than a social- 
istic policy. These people would have pride 
of ownership, and hence the proper main- 
tenance and care of their homes would be- 
come a source of family participation and 
interest. Their homes would be private and 
separate, and not just a unit in some tene- 
ment. By building at least a little finan- 
cial equity in their home each month, they 
‘would have the great satisfaction of becom- 
ing more substantial and more responsible 
members of their local community. Not 
the least noteworthy of the effects are its 
benefits to our children and young people 
through increased family stability. 

The homes provided should be modern, 
safe, and livable. Building them at a cost 
within the purchasing power of low-income 
groups is a difficult task, but by no means 


a discouraging one. By keeping land acquisi- ` 


tion costs, closing fees, sales expenses, and 
other costs at a minimum, and builders 
profits at the lowest fair level, such homes 
can sell within the $7,500-$9,000 range, ac- 
cording to many builders with whom I have 
discussed the question. To construct such 
housing is to the private building industry 
of our Nation a challenge to great achieve- 
ment. Given our encouragement and co- 
operation that industry wants to, and will, 
meet that challenge. ` 

The hope of providing adequate housing 
for all the families of this Nation has long 
been with us, never has there been a time 
when, in my opinion, the power and the dis- 
position of our private economy favor such 
progress toward fulfilling that hope. These 
suggestions are made in the spirit of help- 
fulmess, as you will understand, I'm sure. 
I ask that you give them your considera- 
tion, and I assure you that I want to co- 
operate with you and your staff in every 
effort to definitize them to see this program 
of private low-income housing promptly 
initiated. I, of course, stand ready and 
willing to sponsor an amendment to the 
existing law to aid in the program, 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
Representative to Congress, Third 
District, Ohio, 


David R. Daniel, Publisher 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr, DODD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


[From the Hartford Times of May 6, 1953] 
Davin R. DANIEL, PUBLISHER 


To the men and women who work on this 
newspaper and to the advertisers and reading 
public it serves, there could be no better 
news than the announcement that David 
R. Daniel is to be publisher of the Hartford 
Times, 

During the happy occasion at the Hartford 
Club Monday night when our retiring pub- 
lisher, Francis S. Murphy, was so signally 
honored, this decision of the executives of 
the Gannett newspaper group was disclosed 
by Frank E. Tripp, chairman of the board, 
and later was formally announced by Her- 
bert W. Cruickshank, general manager of the 
group. 

Ever since he took his first job on the 
paper as a runner in 1916, the welfare, 
growth, and prosperity of the Hartford Times 
has been the prime interest of Dave Daniel. 
He knows the paper with that same intimate 
thoroughness that characterizes Mr. Murphy 
and that distinguished our former publisher, 
Everett C. Willson. Each of these men has 
poured his life into the making of 4 great 
newspaper and each has met with outstand- 
ing success. Under Mr. Daniel, as under his 
predecessors, it is certain that the paper will 
reflect the vigor, intelligence, and character 
that are the attributes of such able and 
worthwhile citizens, 

To have a man like Dave Daniel in com- 
mand of the forces inherent in a newspaper 
is, of course, a matter of great public signifi- 
cance, Hartford and Connecticut are well 
served by this appointment. 

But to us of the editorial, business, or 
mechanical staffs this new leadership has a 
personal and professional importance that is 
scarcely second to its public aspect. There is 
hardly one of us who has not worked with 
Dave Daniel in the performance of our vari- 
ous duties, for Dave is an all-round news- 
paperman, Through the years he has lent 
a hand in every department of the paper, 
That comradeship is certain to continue, 
though now he is head of the Times, for Dave 
is the type of man who will always want it 
that way. 

All this is no news to those who know him. 
To those who do not, we say with full assur- 
ance: It couldn't happen to a better man. 


[From the Hartford Courant of May 6, 1953] 
THE TIMES ACQUIRES A NEW PUBLISHER 


When the announcement came last De- 
cember that Francis S. Murphy would retire 
as publisher and editor of the Hartford 
Times, the Courant expressed the conviction 
that he would not really retire. He just 
isn't the type to take it easy. At the testi- 
monial dinner to him last Monday, marked 
by an extraordinary outpouring of friends 
from near and far, it became evident that the 
event was as near as next month. At the 
same time the seal was set upon it by the not 
unexpected announcement that the Times’ 
new publisher would be its present general 
manager, David R. Daniel. 

Despite all the talk that the days of oppor- 
tunity are gone, Mr. Daniel, like Mr. Mur- 
phy before him, is a living demonstration of 
the opposite. In this country a man can still 
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start at the bottom and rise to the top if he 
has it in him to do so. Moreover, newspaper 
executives go around advising the young that 
the thing to do to prepare themselves for 
newspaper work is to go to college. Yet here 
again is a man assuming control of an im- 
portant metropolitan paper on the strength 
of no formal schooling beyond high school. 

It is no doubt true that our life is be- 
coming even more formalized, and that ever 
more education is desirable, Yet no matter 
what social change may take place, it is still 
the individual that counts. Speaking at the 
dinner Mr. Murphy said he had noticed long 
ago that there was one young man on the 
‘Times to whom you could give a job and then 
forget about it, knowing that the job would 
be done, and done well. Dave Daniel is that 
man. In manner he is quiet. Yet it is the 
quietness that comes from strength. Frank 
Murphy can take that Cadillac that his 
friends gave him down to Noank—or more 
likely to some far corner of the earth—se- 
cure in the knowledge that the newspaper to 
which he devoted his life will live, and grow, 
and help its community grow, under the 
guidance of competent hands, 


Funkley Comes to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, New York has met the people 
of Funkley, Minn. The entire popula- 
tion of this village in my congressional 
district in Minnesota has spent the past 
few days in New York where, yesterday 
they received a citation from the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society for the contribution 
of the townspeople in the fight against 
cancer. 

Today, Funkley has come to Washing- 
ton. My fellow Minnesotans are here to 
visit the Congress and just a short time 
ago they were received at the White 
House by our great President. 

Joining me as hosts for the people of 
Funkley is the Honorable Senator from 
Minnesota, EDWARD THYE, and my es- 
teemed colleague from the House, WAL- 
TER H. Jupp. We Washington repre- 
sentatives were aided by the great Gov- 
ernor of our State, C. Elmer Anderson, 
in making the visit with the President 
possible. 

Because the story of the contribution 
of the people of Funkley to the fight on 
cancer, and the recognition they have 
received is so truly an American story, 
I would like to include three additional 
news stories covering the trip and the 
award. These articles follow: 


[From the Gonvick Record of April 29, 1953] 


NEIGHBORING VILLAGE GETS RECOGNITION AS 
HUMANITARIANS—FUNKLEY To Go on NEW 
Yorn FLING 


The whole village of Funkley in the north 
woods of Minnesota, headed by its 78-year- 
old mayor and including an 11-month-old 
infant, is going on a 6-day dream trip to 
New York City, starting May 5, where they 
will be honored and entertained at public 
meetings, receptions, dinners, and on tele- 
vision and radio. 
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In recognition of their unselfish efforts to 
help other people through their cancer 
dressing program and other humanitarian 
activities, the people of Funkley, a typical 
cross section of small-town America, have 
been selected to launch a nationwide, week- 
long campaign beginning May 11 to collect 
old sheets from the public to be made into 
cancer dressings by the American Cancer 
Society for cancer patients. 

Climaxing their stay in New York, will be 
a ceremony on May llth when they will 
receive a citation from the American Cancer 
Society honoring them as a symbol of the 
devotion of the 4,371 cancer dressings units 
throughout the country to the fight to con- 
trol cancer. 

This was made known today by Allan 
Stone, executive director of the Minnesota 
division of the American Cancer Society. 

“The people of Funkley are all in modest 
circumstances and their trip to New York 
has been made possible by Pacific Mills, a 
leading textile company, which has offered 
to defray the entire expenses of the Funkley 
villagers’ dream trip, Stone stated, empha- 
sizing that no American Cancer Society funds 
are being used in connection with the trip. 

Funkley, located about 45 miles east of 
here—as the crow flies—is the smallest in- 
corporated village in the State of Minnesota. 
Thirty-three men, women, and children will 
make the trip to New York. Twenty-five 
people live within the village limits, but the 
party making the trip will include eight 
women living in the vicinity who partici- 
pate in the life of Funkley and are active 
members of the Funkley cancer dressing pro- 
gram. One hundred percent of the women 
of the village participate in the cancer dress- 
ing program. 

Mrs. William Rossen, commander of the 
Beltrami County chapter of the American 
Cancer Society and a nurse in the Bemidji 
Hospital, and Miss Ivy Budd, Beltrami Coun- 
ty health nurse, both of Bemidji, will ac- 
company the villagers. 

Two of the oldest inhabitants of Funkley, 
one 75 and the other 84, whose health will 
not permit traveling, will take care of the 
village while the party is in New York. The 
State highway patrol will assist them in safe- 
guarding the village. 

The group will board Northern Pacific 
train No. 12 at Funkley at 9:10 p. m., on 
Tuesday. A chartered bus will rush the 
group to the Wold-Chamberlain Airport 
where they will board Northwest Airlines 
flight 208, to be named the Funkley Fights 
Cancer Special. They are due, after a brief 
stop at Milwaukee, at New York’s Interna- 
tional Airport at 1:35 p. m. 

Neighbors of the village are planning to 
give them a big sendoff. A caravan will be 
headed by escorts from the State highway 
patrol. The village of Funkley, which has 
languished in obscurity throughout the half 
century since it was founded in 1903 is now 
being projected into national prominence. 

Funkley is headed by a mayor, 78-year-old 
E. J. Woodin, who has never been defeated 
since he first was elected in 1916. And there 
is a village council, two men and the pretty 
daughter of the village storekeeper, Miss 
Shirley Fisher. 

None of them have ever been in New York, 
with the exception of Miss Fisher, who was a 
Wave during World War II. Most of them, 
being middle aged, had in fact given up 
all hope of ever achieving a trip to the 
metropolis on the Hudson when, out of the 
blue, they received this invitation. 

There is a tiny church, capacity about 50, 
the Evangelical Free Church, although only 
a few families are actually of that faith. 
There are several Lutherans and several 
other sects represented but they all attend 
the one village church regularly. 

The only business activity is the country 
store. Three of the men work for the North- 
ern Pacific Railway as section hands, one 
of them as foreman being responsible for 21 


` 


miles of trackway. Several families are liy- 
ing on small pensions. Others are farmers, 
The villagers will make their headquarters 
in New York at the Henry Hudson Hotel, one 
of New York's largest on West 57th Street. 
Pacific Mills, in addition to playing host 
to the people of Funkley in New York, is co- 
operating with the American Cancer Society 
in the nationwide drive to collect used sheets. 


[From the Moorhead Daily News of May 5, 
1953] 

VILLAGE OF FUNKLEY MAKES FINAL PREPARA- 
TIONS FoR Trip To CoLLECT OLD BED 
SHEETS 
FUNKLEY, MiInn.—Twenty-three of twenty- 

five residents of this tiny village today were 

making final preparations for their trip to 

New York to launch a weeklong nationwide 

drive to collect old bed sheets for cancer 

dressings. 

The 23, plus 8 rural women, will be hon- 
ored at a community dinner at Blackduck, 
Minn., tonight before leaving by train and 
bus for Minneapolis. 

The weeklong dream trip is a reward for 
the village’s efforts in cancer-dressing work 
and other humanitarian projects, Allan 
Stone, executive director of the Minnesota 
division of the American Cancer Society, said 
Funkley residents were selected as a typical 
cross section of small-town America. The 
trip will be financed by the Pacific Mills 
Textile Co, 

The group, led by 78-year-old Mayor E. J. 
Woodin, will leave Minneapolis via Northwest 
Airlines Wednesday morning for New York. 
When it arrives, the group will be treated 
to receptions, dinners, and radio and tele- 
vision appearances. They will return to 
Minneapolis May 11 and will stay overnight 
for a series of receptions the following day 
before returning home. 

When they return, the residents will re- 
ceive a citation from the American Cancer 
Society -making the village a symbol of the 
4,371 cancer-dressing units throughout the 
country. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 29, 1953] 


ALL IN MINNESOTA VILLAGE INVITED TO FLY TO 
GOTHAM 

FUNKLEY, MINN., April 29.—Everybody in 
this little northern Minnesota village has 
been invited to take an airplane trip to New 
York City. 

The trip is being given them because all 
the women in town and nearby took part 
in a project to make dressings for cancer 
patients, 


TO BE ON TV, RADIO 


Twenty-two villagers, all but two of Funk- 
ley’s residents, plan to make the 6-day ex- 
cursion to the big city, starting May 6. 
Eleven others from the nearby area also will 
make the trip. 

Funkleyites, only one of whom has ever 
been to New York, will appear on television 
and radio programs, see a big league base- 
ball game, the skyscrapers, and other sights. 

They also will launch a new nationwide 
American Cancer Society campaign to col- 
lect old sheets for cancer dressings. On May 
11 they will receive a citation from the so- 
ciety, honoring them as a symbol of the devo- 
tion of the 4,371 cancer-dressing units in the 
Nation, 

Word of Funkley women's 100-percent par- 
ticipation in the project appeared recently 
in a cancer society newsletter. An adver- 
tising agency suggested the New York trip 
to a textile firm which is cooperating with 
the society in its drive. The firm agreed to 
pay for the trip. 

MAYOR OLDEST AT 78 


Arrangements have been made for nearby 
residents to take care of Funkley's combina- 
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tion ge.eral store-post office-filling station, 
watch for grass fires and burglars, milk the 
cows, and patrol a 21-mile section of railway. 

Mayor E. G. Woodin, 78, who has held the 
post 35 years, will be the oldest of the group 
taking the trip. Nancy Louise Nagel, who 
will celebrate her first birthday in New York 
on May 10, will be the youngest, 

Funkley is 125 air-miles northwest of Du- 
luth and is the second smallest incorporated 
municipality in Minnesota. 


Mr. Speaker, the residents of Funkley, 
Minn., who made this trip, are as follows: 

Mrs. Anna Bowman, age 60; Mrs. 
Marian Bowman, age 60; Miss Ivy Budd, 
age 47; Mr. James Bryce, age 52; Mrs. 
Hazel Bryce, age 47; Mr. Murden Fisher, 
age 55; Mrs. Ruth Fisher, age 53; Miss 
Shirley Fisher, age 30; Mrs. Evelyn Fish- 
er, age 28; Mrs. Alva Gunderson, age 43; 
Mr. David Hannigan, age 44; Mrs. 
Gladys Hannigan, age 40; Mr. James 
Hannigan, age 17; Mr. Roger Hannigan, 
age 16; Mrs. Virtle Huffstutler, age 58; 
Mr. Alvin Kjella, age 34; Mrs. Pamela 
Knight, age 69; Mrs. Lillian Lukenbelle, 
age 74; Mrs. Elaine McGregor, age 39; 
Mr. Albert Nagle, age 46; Mrs. Lydia 
Nagle, age 42; Mr. Thomas Nagle, age 15; 
Miss Marlys Nagle, age 13; Mr. Richard 
Nagle, age 12; Mr. Charles Nagle, age 3; 
Miss Nancy Nagle, age 1; Mrs. Ovidia 
Nesset, age 44; Mrs. Madeline Rossen, 
age 49; Mrs. Josephine Smith, age 66; 
Mr. Vernon Stransky, age 44; Mrs. Kath- 
leen Stransky, age 37; Mr. Richard 
Sele a d age 8; Mayor E. J. Woodin, 
age 78. 


The Trials of Democracy in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT | 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Counselor Pyo Wook Han, of the Korean 
Embassy, Washington, D. C., at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, in Lexington, Ky., 
on April 23, 1953: 

THE TRIALS OF DEMOCRACY IN KOREA 

You have honored me and you have shown 
your respect and friendship for the people 
of Korea by inviting me here to speak at 
this conference. It is a pleasure to come. 
I only hope that I may have something to 


say which will repay the expectations your 


committee has been so good as to express. 

Since this is a conference organized by 
your Department of Political Science, I as- 
sume that you may wish me to discuss with 
you the nature and the problems of the 
Korean Government. I am very glad to do 
so, partly because I am a part of that Gov- 
ernment, partly because the public discus- 
sions in this country have not always shown 
a very sound understanding of this subject, 
and partly because the significance of the 
great struggle being waged in Korea is closely 
and vitally affected by the political situation 
in my country. 

When the hypothetical historian of the 
future is sitting at his desk some decades 
hence, he will look back at these times with 
a perspective we now lack and, therefore, 
he will see the war in Korea differently than 
is possible for us. By definition, then it is 
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useless for me to attempt to say with finality 
what the verdict of that future historian 
may be. 4 

Even so, I would like to guess. And my 
guess is this—that in the perspective of 
history it may appear that the greatest de- 
velopment of this period in all the troubled 
area of Asia is.the fact that democracy— 
the rise of the common man—the rule of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple—has been solidly planted on the Korean 
peninsula in Asian soil. 

I realize that this judgment is going to 
require some explanation. There have been 
tremendous developments in Asia in recent 
years. The Soviet Union was admitted into 
Manchuria and into northern Korea in 1945. 
China was lost to Communist domination 
in 1949. The Philippines, India, and Indo- 
nesia have arisen as free nations. Japan 
has been welcomed back into the community 
of nations with the signing of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty in 1951. The savage attack 
by the Communist armies against my people 
led to the first time in history that an in- 
ternational organization deliberately under- 
took to defend the principle of collective 
security. These are only a few of the great 
historical developments which have gradu- 
ally but irresistibly drawn the attention of 
the entire world to focus upon the Far East. 

Yet, even so I do believe that in the long 
run the primary and fundamental question 
will prove to be whether the people of Asia 
are able and desirous of accepting and living 
by the precepts of democracy. And I think 
history will demonstrate that this question 
is having its most crucial test in Korea. 

Let us consider for a moment the im- 
portance of the question itself. The great 
land area of Asia and the Far East consti- 
tutes more than half of the land area of 
the entire globe. Furthermore, it contains 
more than twelve hundred million people— 
fully half of the world's population, and a 
great deal of the wealth of the world. It 
represents a large portion of the historical 
culture and civilization of the past ages of 
humanity. And it is the chief area in which 
new nations have lately been created or re- 
created, to rise and take their own forma- 
tive places in helping to shape the new 
world that is to come. 

The modernization and industrialization 
of the peoples of the Far East are only a 
matter of time. The tremendous vitality 
and restless energy of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere are already evident. What remains 
to be demonstrated is the direction which 
this energy will take—the form into which 
it will be organized. No thoughtful student 
of political organization can avoid consider- 
ation of questions such as these. 

In the dramatic developments of the past 
7 years this problem has been presented 
most sharply as a question as to whether the 
Far-Eastern peoples will be alined with the 
Western free alliance or will yield them- 
selves to Communist domination. Even be 
fore that we were confronted with the al- 
ternatives of domination by Japanese totali- 
tarianism or of gradual evolution within the 
framework of Western colonialism. The 
question of Japanese domination versus 
colonial status was resolved in World War 
II. I am confident that the question of 
communism versus free choice will also be 
resolved soon (as history measures time) 
and that it will be resolved in favor of free- 
dom. K 

The even more fundamental question that 
remains is what form our eventual freedom 
may take. Will the peoples of the Orient 
revert to the regimented social and political 
structures which have marked our historic 
past? Is it possible that the highly strati- 
fied society in our part of the world may dis- 
solve and reformulate itself on a basis of 
individualism and democratic rights? 

I would like to suggest that this question 
has more than academic interest to the peo- 
ples of the West. In a world that has sud- 
denly been constricted and made one by 


modern developments of transportation and 
communication, the West cannot fail to be 
profoundly affected by what happens to that 
half of the human race which dwells in the 
East. Our future is closely intertwined with 
yours. What happens to us will inevitably 
have a vital effect upon your own future 
potentialities. 

I hope you will not consider that I am 
merely talking in rhetorical terms or stating 
empty platitudes. The rise of Nazi and Jap- 
anese totalitarian militarism dictated your 
own course of action for more than a decade. 
Stalin and his followers have shaped your 
own governmental policies even more pro- 
foundly than, in vital respects, you have been 
able to determine them yourselves. If the 
future of Asia should prove to be totalitarian, 
you here in the United States would be 
deeply and inescapably affected for a great 
many years to come. What happens to us 
is truly part and parcel of what must in- 
evitably happen to you. 

It is for reasons such as this that I invite 
your attention most earnestly to the funda- 
mental developments which have taken place 
in Korea. I speak of Korea, of course, be- 
cause it is my country—and because that is 
the place where the forces of world com- 
munism and democracy have come into their 
first armed struggle. But I speak of Korea 
also because we in our nation have demon- 
strated a great and hopeful portent of the 
democratic future of the Far East. 

I would like now to leave this rather 
lengthy introduction, in which I have sought 
to indicate the importance of the question 
I have chosen to discuss, and turn to a more 
immediate and specific discussion of the 
democracy of the new Republic of Korea. 
And in speaking of our democracy, I am go- 
ing to talk with you in some detail about the 
father of Korean democracy—our first Presi- 
dent and the founder of our Republic, Dr. 
Syngman Rhee. 

A great deal has been written and said 
about President Rhee in this country. Some 
of it has been critical. He has sometimes 
had what is called by your journalists a bad 
press. I would like to suggest that the 
reasons for this bad press are very simple and 
are not at all discreditable to him. 

President Rhee has been criticized because 
he has long been in direct and vigorous op- 
position to many of the policies of the 
Western nations in their dealings with Asia. 
He foresaw the dangers of Communist domi- 
nation long before these dangers were under- 
stood throughout the democratic world. He 
protested against the 38th parallel division 
of Korea. He denounced the plan for a 
four-power postwar trusteeship over Korea— 
with Russia nominated as one of the trus- 
teeship powers. He resisted the effort to 
force upon the Korean people a coalition 
with pro-Communist political leaders. He 
opposed the program of keeping South Korea 
militarily weak. And, more recently, he has 
stanchly and repeatedly opposed the plan of 
trying to end the war in Korea by a com- 
promise plan that would leave the Com- 
munist aggressors in control of the northern 
half of our country. 

As we look back over the historical record, 
it is easy now to see that he has been right 
in the position he has taken. But at each 
step in the struggle he has been called “un- 
cooperative and stubborn,” or worse, and 
these adjectives have bitten themselves 
deeply into the public consciousness long 
after the reasons for them have been for- 
gotten. 

Let me tell you something about this man 
and the struggle he has made on behalf of 
democracy and equality for the common 
people of Korea, . 

In his youth he joined the Independence 
Club, which was founded in Korea in 1895 
as a political organization of young men 
dedicated to the modernization of our old 
monarchy. Because of his struggles for de- 
mocracy, he was thrown into prison in 1897 
and remained there until 1904. While in 
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prison he wrote a book, The Spirit of Inde- 
pendence, which still remains the political 
guide of our people. 

Upon his release from prison in 1904, he 
came to the United States to plead with 
President Theodore Roosevelt to enforce the 
treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
which your country signed with mine in 
1882 and to prevent the seizure of Korea by 
Japan following the Russo-Japanese War. 
He did his best to warn this country that 
if Japan were allowed to conquer Korea, and 
thus to plant itself on the continent of Asia, 
it would march on to further conquests. 

When his warnings went unheeded, he 
enrolled in George Washington University 
and earned his bachelor of arts degree. Then 
he went to Harvard for his master of arts, 
and in 1910 received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton University. In his college work 
he majored in political science, and in his 
close associations with Woodrow Wilson he 
developed an abiding admiration for Wilson's 
devotion to democracy and championship of 
the rights of the people. 

After World War I, when Wilson pro- 
claimed the “right of self-determination of 
peoples.“ Dr. Syngman Rhee led his people 
in the first great movement of passive re- 
sistance against tyrannical rulers (2 years 
before Gandhi’s famous march to the Salt 
Marshes in India), and in 1919, he was elect- 
ed as President of the exiled Republic of 
Korea. This republic-in-exile promulgated 
a democratic constitution and continued to 
work for the freedom of the Korean people 
until after the defeat of Japan in 1945. 

When Dr. Rhee returned to Korea in Oc- 
tober 1945, he was welcomed by tremendous 
crowds who knew him as the father of 
Korean independence. In that winter he 
made an intensive speaking tour all through 
South Korea warning the people of the dan- 
gers of communism and pleading with them 
to cooperate with the United States, even 
though they were bitterly disappointed by 
the 38th parallel division and were disillu- 
sioned to have foreign military governments 
instead of their own independent republic. 

When the United Nations sponsored an 
election in South Korea, Syngman Rhee was 
the only man seriously considered for the 
presidency. He was the principal influence 
in determining the fundamental structure of 
our new government. The constitution 
which our Republic adopted was revolution- 
ary in several respects. It granted the right 
to vote to all who were over 21, to women as 
well as to men, and with no property or edu- 
cational restrictions. It proclaimed a bill of 
rights paralleling that in the first 10 amend- 
ments to the American Constitution, and it 
stated the principle of compulsory education. 

When our new government began to op- 
erate, it was confronted with severe handi- 
caps. Our mineral, coal, and hydroelectric 
wealth was largely in North Korea, under 
Communist control. Our industries in the 
south had degenerated to 20 percent of their 
normal productivity. Our agricultural fields 
suffered from shortages of fertilizer. Our 
people lacked technical and administrative 
education and experience, which had been 
denied them by the Japanese. Almost half 
of all our farmers were tenants, as a result of 
farm tenantry practices which had been em- 
phasized under Japanese colonialism. No- 
body knew whether democracy could work in 
Korea. However, President Rhee, a firm be- 
liever in the principles of democracy, cate- 
gorically stated that other forms of govern- 
ment are opposed to peace and smother the 
rights of their people. Democracy is the only 
form of government that has proved suc- 
cessful, he told the people, and he called 
upon them to work together to make democ- 
racy succeed in.Korea. 

Some of the people in this country who 
were praising the Chinese Communists as 
“agrarian liberals” bitterly criticized Presi- 
dent Rhee because he did not at once pro- 
claim the end of the farm tenancy system 
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in Korea. Apparently they wanted him to 
be a dictator in this respect and simply an- 
nounce the confiscation of all landlord- 
owned property. This, however, he refused 
to do. Instead, a bill was introduced into 
our national assembly and there it was 
studied in committees and debated for 18 
months. As is true in any democracy, some 
legislators opposed it and delayed its passage. 
I think it is fair to compare land reform in 
Asia with the problem of civil rights in the 
United States. Both involve tremendous so- 
cial and political questions and are deeply 
imbedded in the emotions and traditions of 
the nations involved. Yet, despite all these 
difficulties, our national assembly did adopt 
a system of land reform and put it into effect 
in March of 1950. 

The Communist attack in June of that 
year interfered with the program of redis- 
tributing our farm lands to their tenant oc- 
cupants, Vet, despite the war, this program 
was carried to completion. We did in fact 
achieve the most complete program of land 
reform ever accomplished by any free gov- 
ernment. 

Education was another concern of the new 
republic. Under the Japanese, only the 
Japanese language could be used in our 
schools and for publication of our books and 
newspapers. When Japan was defeated, we 
had to write new textbooks, publish them, 
train teachers, and build our whole educa- 
tional system from the ground up. We did 
in fact have more than 30 colleges in oper- 
ation when the Communist attack occurred, 
and had more than four times as many in 
high school as we had under the former 
Japanese administration, 

But even while we were developing free- 
dom of education, there was some question 
among our friends in this country as to 
whether we were similarly insuring freedom 
of speech and freedom of our people against 
arbitrary arrest. On this question, too, I 
believe there has been inadequate informa- 
tion. We had in Korea a very real and im- 
minent danger from communism. The Com- 
munist leadership tried hard to disrupt and 
subvert our government from inside, and 
only tried the more dangerous method of 
attack from across the 38th parallel after 
the subversion failed. We had to exercise 
more restrictions in Korea than were nec- 


essary in other and safer areas of the world. 


Yet, even so, the degree of freedom that 
we protected and developed was sufficient 
to win the praise of the United Nations 
Commission which operated inside our 
country to observe and report on the progress 
of democracy. 

Our nearly 100 newspapers freely pub- 
lished criticisms of Government policies and 
of individual Government officials. Opposi- 
tion political parties have always existed 
freely and have always organized campaigns 
and supported candidates in our elections. 
Typically, there have been an average of 8 to 
10 candidates from various parties for every 
governmental elective position. Many oppo- 
sition candidates ‘ave been elected, as has 
been evidenced by the spirited independence 
of the National Assembly. Despite all our 
difficulties, we developed a free government 
in which public issues are publicly debated 
and are decided by public elections, and in 
all this we have had a Commission from the 
United Nations in our midst to observe and 
report on the fairness and freedom of our 
electoral system. 

The democratic leadership of President 
Rhee was given its severest test last spring, 
when he presented the National Assembly 
amendments to the Constitution which pro- 
vided, principally, for election of the Presi- 
dent by all the voters rather than by the 
members of the National Assembly. Natu- 
rally, the legislators balked at giving up this 
power—just as legislators in any nation 
woul.. have done. President Rhee appealed 
to the people of Korea for support and they 
sent delegations from every province and 
from eyery county in South Korea to Pusan 


to demand that the National Assembly pass 
these democratic amendments. 

President Rhee was criticized in the press 
of the Western World for his insistence upon 
these amendments, but when the people were 
given their own choice, more than four-fifths 
of the 7 million voters cast their ballots for 
President Rhee. That’s democracy in action. 

President Rhee’s critics have denounced 
him as being ambitious, It is true he is 
ambitious, but not for himself. Only a mo- 
ment’s,thought is necessary to indicate how 
true this must be. He has little reason for 
any kind of earthly ambition. What he does 
most earnestly desire is that democracy will 
be so firmly planted in Korean soil that noth- 
ing will ever be able to root it out. This is 
the kind of ambition he expressed in 1897, 
when he went to prison for his democratic 
convictions, and it is the kind of principles 
he studied under Woodrow Wilson at Prince- 
ton. 

Now, I have talked for a long while about 
President Rhee and about what he per- 
sonally has done to develop democracy in 
Korea, In truth, we owe him a great deal, 
He kept alive our hope for independence 
through an entire generation of the arbi- 
trary rule of Japan. He shaped and gave 
form to our present democratic institutions. 
And he has had the courage and the skill to 
fight to defend and develop our democratic 
institutions even under the pressures of the 
most destructive war any people anywhere 
have ever had to endure. We revere him be- 
cause he is both the George Washington and 
the Thomas Jefferson of Korean democracy. 
He has set an example for our people which 
will be a beacon light to guide our people 
for many generations to come. 

Yet the most important consideration is 
not what one man is or what one man has 
done to implant democracy in Korea, The 
most important consideration is whether 
our people as a whole have shown a genuine 
capacity for democracy. I believe the facts 
have proved that they do have this capacity. 

We Koreans have been called the Irish of 
the Orient—chiefly, I suppose, because of the 
stubborn individualism of our people. The 
Japanese did their best to Japanize us, but 
they failed, The Communist police state in 
North Korea tried to make Communists of 
their captive population—yet more than 
half the people of North Korea escaped and 
left their homes and means of livelihood 
behind to flee into the free democracy of the 
south. Not even the war itself has been able 
to prevent the continuing growth of demo- 
cratic institutions in Korea. 

Here is the interesting and hopeful para- 
dox in our situation. In every country in 
the world, when a war breaks out the people 
are forced to surrender some of their liber- 
ties to permit a higher degree of centraliza- 
tion of the central governmental power. In 
Korea, on the other hand, land reform was 
achieved during the very course of the war, 
and the right of popular election of the 
president was won during the course of the 
war. We shall emerge from this terrible con- 
flict weakened in every respect but this one— 
our determination and ability to govern our- 
selves. 

Perhaps you will pardon me if I direct my 
next remarks to another aspect of democracy. 
When I hear discussions of democracy in 
Asia, they normally deal with the conduct 
and attitudes of the Asian peoples. But 
democracy is a knife that cuts both ways. 
Democracy means both a capacity and a de- 
termination for self-government. 

I think I may say without embarrassment 
to this audience that in some respects Korea 
has proved to be more democratic than some 
of our allies in this war have liked. We 
have insisted upon having our own national 
policies and in determining those policies in 
accordance with the necessities of our own 
people. 

When the United States entered the war 
in Korea, the General Assembly declared it 
was acting to uphold the principle of col- 
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lective security. Aggression was to be com- 
bated in Korea because otherwise aggres- 
sion would be encouraged to go on and at- 
tack other peoples elsewhere. Thus, from 
the very beginning the point was made that 
the fighting in Korea was partly to defend 
us and partly for other purposes. 

After the Chinese Communists entered the 
war, some of the members of the United 
Nations wanted to call off the struggle in 
Korea. We began to hear it said that noth- 
ing should be permitted to happen in Korea 
which might increase the danger to the 
nations in Europe. The United Nations 
finally entered into truce negotiations with 
the Communists upon the basis of leaving 
Korea divided, and leaving the aggressors in 
occupation of our northern provinces. In 
newspaper editorials and in other public 
discussion it was admitted that such a peace 
would be ruinous for Korea, but even so, it 
was argued, this kind of compromise solu- 
tion seemed best in view of the global 
interests involved. 

Now we Koreans have never agreed with 
this logic. It has always been our view— 
and it still is—that the Communist aggres- 
sors must be soundly defeated in order to 
deter them from further aggression. We 
thought and we still think that it is not 
enough merely to avoid losing the war. We 
must go further, and win it. 

There is nothing undemocratic in dis- 
agreement. Disagreement among allies may 
be highly disadvantageous and undesirable, 
but it is not undemocratic. It often hap- 
pens that democratic allies do not always 
agree. However, in this Korean war we 
have been criticized on occasion most harsh- 
ly—both in the public press and sometimes 
in official utterances—because we have dared 
to formulate our own national policies upon 
the consideration of the vital welfare of 
our own people. 

President Rhee and our government gen- 
erally have always taken a clear view on this 
question. Our government has pleaded and 
argued for the right to develop a large and 
strong army of our own. We have wanted 
to bear the chief burdens of the battlefield. 
Thanks to the capable and determined lead- 
ership of Gen, James A. Van Fleet, a large 
Korean Army has been developed. Our sol- 
diers now hold more than 60 percent of the 
front line. We have borne heavy casualties 
from the fighting. Our military casualties 
alone amount to several hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. In addition tu this some 10 
million of our people have been driven from 
their homes, some 2 million have been lost 
or wounded, and a hundred thousand of our 
children have been orphaned. We have paid 
and we continue to pay a very high price for 
our national freedom, We believe we have 
a democratic right to insist that our own 
goal is the liberation and restoration of our 
entire nation. And we hope that this right 
will be sympathetically understood and ac- 
cepted by all our friends, 

Democracy probably never has been de- 
veloped anywhere in the world under harder 
conditions than in postwar Korea. Our tra- 
ditions were Confucian and monarchial. 
Our people under the Japanese had for a full 
generation been deprived of the rights of in- 
dividual development. Perhaps most sig- 
nificantly of all, our country was located on 
the very front lines of the world struggle 
between communism and democracy, with 
the most dangerous boundary in that strug- 
gle running right through the very middle 
of our nation. 

There would appear to be many reasons 
urging us to compromise and try to sit on 
the fence, With the leadership of President 
Rhee to guide us, we did not choose to do 
so. We cast our lot squarely and unmistak- 
ably with democracy and with the free na- 
tions. Our leadership did not betray us, as 
happened in Czechoslovakia. Our people 
did not weary of the struggle and collapse, as 
happened elsewhere in the world. We de- 
cided that our destiny lies with freedom and 
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we have done our best to abide by that 
choice. 

Now I am a little bit embarrassed by the 
refiection that I have been talking to you 
with unqualified enthusiasm and praise for 
my own country. Perhaps I have been ex- 
emplifying one of our old Korean proverbs, 
which says that “even the hedgehog thinks 
her young are smooth.” Actually, I am well 
aware of many of our own shortcomings. I 
wish that our Korean people had the bene- 
fit of 175 years of democratic experience, as 
your country has had. I wish that all our 
politicians were statesmen, and that all our 
people lived up to Thomas Jefferson's ideal 
of what a true democrat should be. I wish 
we could have founded our democracy with 
a united country and with a long period of 
peace. 

But wishes of this sort will never solve the 
very real problems of the troubled world in 
which we live. Political science has some- 
times been defined as the science of the pos- 
sible. We have to take conditions and peo- 
ple as we find them, and try to do the best 
with them that we can. If you will bear 
with me in keeping this limitation in mind, 
I think you may agree with my conclusion 
that democracy has really made notable prog- 
ress in Korea. I think our people have dem- 
onstrated that democracy can flourish in 
the East as well as in the West. 

And when the long view of history pic- 
tures this period in which we live in full 
perspective, I am tempted to believe that 
this democratic development in Korea may 
prove to be one of the truly significant fac- 
tors of the troubled period in which we live. 
Winston Churchill once called this “the hor- 
rible 20th century.” Our lifetime has been 
one of warfare and trouble. Danger lies 
about us. There is much reason for discour- 
agement in the power struggle that is now 
going on, with freedom battling for its life 
against the forces of totalitarian tyranny. 

In the midst of all this darkness, I am 
glad to have been able to speak to you of 
more hopeful portents. Nothing matters in 
the world so much as do the people them- 
selves. Insofar as the people are sound, 
events will finally work around to a favor- 
able and fruitful outcome. And that is why 
I feel there is a genuinely hopeful factor in 
the affinity the people of Korea have shown 
for the democratic principles which you in 
America have nurtured and developed so 
well, It is on this foundation that we con- 
fidently expect to build. 


Francis S. Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Jewish Ledger of May 7, 1953: 


Francis S. MURPHY 


Last Monday there was given a testimonial 
banquet to Mr. Francis S. Murphy, editor 
and publisher of the Hartford Times. It was 
a distinguished gathering of the citizens of 
Connecticut to pay tribute to Mr. Murphy 
upon his approaching retirement from active 
service, and as a tribute to his more than 
half a century of outstanding contributions 
to the life of the people of Hartford, of Con- 
necticut, and of the Nation, 

It was a tribute that was richly deserved, 
to one of the most devoted citizens of our 
country. Mr. Murphy was not born with a 


silver spoon in his mouth. He began life at 
the bottom of the ladder and rung by rung 
he rose through sheer diligence, loyalty, 
faithfulness, imagination, and eagerness to 
m ke life better and more meaningful for all 
of us in the community. As he retires, he 
has achieved the highest honors which his 
fellow citizens and his country can offer to a 
civilian. But more than any honors or kudos, 
Mr. Murphy is taking with him into retire- 
ment, the affection of his fellow citizens, the 
gratitude of his neighbors and fellow men, 
the esteem which he has earned and which 
all of us have for this fine gentleman. 

Upon his achievements and the quality 
and quantity of his service we rejoice to con- 
gratulate him and we assure him of our 
earnest wish that the years of his retirement 
may be many, that he will enjoy the rest 
which he has earned and that from time to 
time we, his fellow citizens, will continue to 
be blessed with the kind of service he will 
continue to give even in his retirement, for 
we know that Francis S. Murphy is not the 
kind of man who will stay long on the shelf 
or will stop serving because he has no press- 
ing obligations to crowd him. 

We salute you, Francis S. Murphy. As a 
friend and a comrade your name will stand 
high above those of others, for like Abou Ben 
Adhem, you are in the forefront of your 
generation as a lover of your fellow men, 


Educating Ourselves for Peace and 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address on the subject Edu- 
cating Ourselves for Peace and Freedom, 
delivered on May 7, 1953, by Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch, at the charter day exercises 
of the College of the City of New York. 
This address, by one who has well been 
called the Elder Statesman of this coun- 
try, is worthy of the reading of every 
American, and I hope that all Members 
of Congress will at their convenience 
ponder every word of it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


More than 60 years have passed since I 
was a student at the College of the City 
of New York. There were virtually no elec- 
tive courses then. I studied Latin and 
Greek for the first 4 years and French in the 
fifth and last year. Politics, economics, 
logic, ethics, philosophy, and psychology 
were taught as parts of a single course. 

How infinitely more varied is your curric- 
ulum today. Yet you would do well to ask 
yourselves are you better educated because 
of this enriched curriculum. 

That question, phrased somewhat differ- 
ently, can be applied to the whole of our 
civilization. Think how enriched our daily 
curricula of living have become by the many 
new developments which weren’t even known 
sixty-odd years ago—like the automobile, 
airplane, television, antibiotics, and so on. 
But this same half century or more which 
has brought such astonishing material ad- 
vances has been marked by two terrible 
world wars and by a revival of ancient tyran- 
nies, made all the more barbaric through 
being technologically refined. 
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When I was a young man we took for 
granted that all nations were evolving 
steadily toward a better life and increased 
freedom for the individual. That simple 
faith in the certainty of progress is gone. 
In this 20th century we have sniffed the 
horrible stench of gas chambers; we have 
seen the return of slavery as a human insti- 
tution, both in Germany under Hitler and 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Why is it that we perform miracles almost 
daily in our laboratories but fumble like 
children when governing ourselves? 

Is it not largely because we are so poorly 
educated? 

Mind you, I do not set up my own genera- 
tion as a model. Perhaps what I am driving 
at can be illustrated best by going back to 
the writing of the Constitution. 

The men who framed the Constitution 
would not today be called a highly educated 
group, by academic standards. There was 
not a professor of Government among them. 
Benjamin Franklin had only three years of 
formal schooling. George Washington was 
tutored in Latin until he was fourteen and 
later taught himself mathematics. James 
Madison was one of the few college grad- 
uates there. I daresay that most of the men 
who drafted the Constitution could not have 
met the entrance requirements for this col- 
lege. 

Still, despite their lack of formal educa- 
tion, the men who met in Philadelphia in 
1787 were well-educated in the true meaning 
of the term. First, and most important, they 
knew how to think. 

Second, although they lacked access to 
the well-stocked libraries so common today, 
they were well-read in the classics, and had 
learned how to blend living experience with 
the lessons of history. They had also stud- 
ied those pioneering works of political phi- 
losophy which appeared in the 18th Century. 
From Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, for 
example they drew the concept of separating 
the executive, legislative and judicial powers, 
fitting it into the American experience in a 
novel way. 

The fathers of our country were well- 
educated in still another sense—they were 
deeply imbued with moral values. Their 
minds drew a clear distinction between good 
and evil, between principle and expediency. 
They were not uncertain of the values they 
believed in and were determined to uphold. 

Being thoroughly practical men, they 
made their compromises, or deals“ if you 
prefer that word, in order to come to agree- 
ment. But they embedded the basic struc- 
ture of our Government in a foundation of 
rock-like principles. If the American 
mansion they erected was thoroughly habit- 
able in terms of their own times, it also 
had a majestic grandeur that would enable 
it to endure for ages to come. 

Today, in contrast, thinking has become 
a generally neglected art. Although we read 
prodigiously, we seem to have lost the facul- 
ty of learning from the past. We lack any 
sure sense of values. 

Never in history has mankind boasted 
superior means of communication, high- 
speed printing presses, profusely illustrated 
magazines, the radio, movies, television. Yet 
all these miraculous forms of communication 
seem less conducive to thought than a log 
in the woods. 

Almost, in fact, these jet-propelled, stream- 
lined means of communication appear the 
enemies of thinking. They bombard us daily 
with fresh distractions and new alarums. 
The net result is that our energies—not only 
our intellectual energies but our economic 
and military resources—are dissipated on 
side issues, while the fundamentals of the 
critical problems before us remain untouched 
and ignored. 

Not too long ago it was fondly thought that 
ours was the age of enlightenment. More 
and more it is becoming the age of dis- 
traction. 
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The failure of our educational institutions 
to teach the know-how of thinking cuts to 
the core of the raging controversy over so- 
called subversive influences in our schools. 
There would be no problem in teaching our 
students about communism, about Bud- 
dhism, or about any other subject, if the 
students had learned how to think, how to 
organize all the many aspects of a problem 
so it could be seen in the whole and free 
of both bitterness and wishful thinking, how 
not to fall victim to labels which had one 
meaning many years ago and cannot possibly 
mean the same thing today. 

Some people, for example, seek to picture 
the Soviet system as the outgrowth of the 
liberal tradition. Those who know how to 
use their minds properly will readily recog- 
nize the Soviet system for what it is—a re- 
version to the barbarism of the Dark Ages 
against which liberalism revolted. 

All the apparatus of medievalism is present 
in Russia today—the Inquisition; the bas- 
tilles in which men and women are impris- 
oned without knowing the charges leveled 
against them; the resort to terrorism and 
scapegoats as governmental policy. 

When the dogma of the divine rights of 
kings was overthrown, it was a crucial liberal 
victory, proclaiming a new faith in man’s 
ability to govern himself. The Soviets have 
reasserted the ancient dogma that the people 
are not to be trusted to manage their own 
affairs but must be dictated to by a self- 
anointed elite which claims to know it all. 

In the Dark Ages every crime, even petty 
thefts, was punishable by death, if the ruler 
so decreed, for all crimes were considered 
crimes against the king. What an enormous 
humanitarian advance it was when govern- 
ment after government came to accept the 
concept that the degree of punishment 
should be fitted to the severity of the crime. 
The Soviets, however, have turned their back 
upon that humane reform, They have gone 
back to the Middle Ages, when all crimes 
were considered crimes against the state. 

Every now and then the Soviet leaders do 
something which reveals that they know 
how far they have strayed from the liberal 
tradition. Some years ago, a Soviet constitu- 
tion was proclaimed. In doing so the Krem- 
lin paid homage to one of civilization's 
greatest advances—the concept of a constitu- 
tional compact between a people and their 
government. But having confessed that they 
knew what they owed the Russian people, 
the Soviet leaders proceeded to shelve and 
ignore this constitution which they them- 
selves had written. 

No nation behaves very differently abroad 
than at home. I would like to venture this 
test of Soviet sincerity. Are the men in the 
Kremlin prepared to keep faith with the 
Russian people? Let them show it by im- 
proving living standards and by putting the 
Soviet constitution into effect. 

If they are not prepared to make good on 
the promises they have made to their own 
people, how can the world have any faith in 
the promises the Soviet leaders make to other 
governments? 

The amnesty for so-called political prison- 
ers announced by the new Soviet regime is 
commendable, But the mercy that dictators 
may show from time to time is not to be con- 
fused with constitutional government, whose 
essence lies in defining the authority of gov- 
ernment and the rights of the individual, 
Until the Kremlin has demonstrated that it 
reeognizes limits to its authority at home, 
how can it be trusted to become a worthy 
member of a worldwide community of na- 
tions? If the Soviet government shows no 
respect for law and principle within its own 
borders, what respect for law and principle 
will it-show beyond its frontiers? 

For our own part, whatever may come of 
the current Soviet peace maneuvers, we will 
benefit if they cause us to think through 
our position on all of the many problems of 
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the peacemaking. For some time now we 
have followed a policy of drift—flinging to- 
gether hasty actions to meet each crisis as 
it rose, but never organizing ourselves to 
anticipate what lay ahead. 

We must know on what terms and condi- 
tions it would be safe to settle, where it 
might be wise to compromise, where we must 
stand firm. Since at best only a guarded 
settlement is possible, we must also think 
through the interrelationship of the various 
questions we face in different parts of the 
world. The problems of Asia and Europe, of 
South America and Africa, of disarmament 
and threatened aggression, of taxes and mili- 
tary readiness—these and other problems— 
must all be brought together into a world- 
wide balance. 

Of the many things that must be thought 
through to achieve this worldwide balance, 
none is more important than the relation- 
ship of peace and freedom. Sometimes the 
two seem synonymous. Certainly war, with 
its totalitarian demands, is the very oppo- 
site of freedom. 

And yet, if war is to be prevented we must 
know when to accept the infringements upon 
individual freedom which are necessary so 
we can mobilize our power in time, The 
strength of a free society does not lie in the 
blind tenacity with which its members cling 
to their own individual rights. The strength 
of a free society will be found in the com- 
mon disciplines that freemen accept to pre- 
serve that society. 

Nor is it only in terms of war that we 
must understand the true meaning of the 
word freedom. Woodrow Wilson once wrote 
“liberty in itself is not government. In the 
wrong hands, in the hands of the unprac- 
ticed and undisciplined, it is incompatible 
with government.” The proper function of 
government is to regulate society so that 
each person is able to develop to the fullest 
his or her own mortal potentialities, 

Over the last half century or more our 
hopes for a better world have revolved mainly 
around material advances. We have pressed 
this technological quest to the point where 
nothing seems beyond man’s capacity—noth- 
ing physical or material, that is. We can 
level mountains, irrigate deserts, fly faster 
than the speed of sound. 

Reflecting this rage for technological ad- 
vance, our colleges and universities have 
tended more and more to emphasize tech- 
nical skill rather than thinking ability. 

And where has it all brought us? 

It has brought us to where we live in fear 
that this incredible energy at man's com- 
mand will become the means of destroying 
civilization as we know it. 

Clearly something is missing. That some- 
thing can hardly be still more power, still 
newer technological advances, The some- 
thing we lack is discipline, the capacity to 
govern ourselves and to control the power 
that is already ours. And does not the 
essential failure of modern education lie in 
the fact that it has forgotten this age-old 
truth, that man is free only when his power 
and knowledge are properly disciplined? 

The outcome of the cold war is likely to 
hinge upon our recognizing—or failing to 
recognize—this truth. Our struggle with 
the Soviets is often pictured as ranging the 
forces of freedom against the forces of 
tyranny. If only the choice were that 
simple—there would be no uncertainty of 
the outcome. 

But when it comes to carrying out any 
program made necessary by the cold war, we 
find that it invariably requires subordi- 
nating personal interests to the national in- 
terest. Invariably it calls for giving up 
something to preserve the freedom we 
cherish. 

The choice we face is not, then, one of 
freedom versus slavery. Our choice is be- 
tween the freedom to discipline ourselves 
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and the slavery that others would impose 
upon us. 

Should we fail to discipline ourselves, we 
can be sure that the enemy will forge the 
shackles of biting iron which will discipline 
us only too well—and for only too long. 

Finally, there is one personal thought I 
would leave with you. When I entered this 
college 69 years ago, I was typical of many 
now here. I was the son of an immigrant. 
I experienced bigotry, intolerance, and prej- 
udice, even as so many of you have. 

Instead of allowing these things to embit- 
ter me, I took them as spurs to more strenu- 
ous effort. That, I belieye, has been the 
moving spirit of many graduates of this col- 
lege, who, by proving their merit and useful- 
ness, gained envied places in society. 

When the men who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence came to define what they 
considered man’s unalienable rights, they 
chose their words carefully “lite, liberty. 
and the pursuit of happiness.“ Not “happi- 
ness,” but “the pursuit of happiness.” ened 
made no promises of utopia, they 
only the opportunity to better one’s Teng 

From time to time men arise who do prom- 
ise utopia, if one will only put oneself in 
their hands to be done with as they please. 
So speak the goldbrick salesmen. So speak 
dictators. 

This being your charter day, may I suggest 
that you take as your personal charter this 
priceless privilege of being able to better 
yourself through your own striving. No 
form of government can give you more than 
that. Do not let the prejudices and even 
the stupidities of others embitter you. Even 
as you try to change the world for the better, 
. to adapt yourself to the world as you 

nd it. 


The Present Agricultural Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two speeches, 
one by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] and one by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

These talks were made as a part of a 
series of special broadcasts on the agri- 
cultural situation, and were carried by 
a network of stations in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Montana under the 
sponsorship of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. 

Both these excellent addresses merit 
the serious consideration of all Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This is one in a series of special broad- 
casts by United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, on farm prices and farm pro- 
grams, carried over a network of stations in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, un- 
der sponsorship of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association. The speaker was 
Epwarp THYE, Republican Senator from 
Minnesota: 

“The inflation places many a problem be- 
fore us. To reestablish our agricultural 
economy on a sound basis and to restore 
confidence are two of the most vital prob- 
lems that our Government must face at this 
time. We've seen the farmers’ cost remain 
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on a high, mountain peak of inflation, while 
the prices he receives for the commodities 
he sells have in some cases dropped below 
parity. This is particularly true right now 
in the case of beef cattle, but it is also re- 
flected in the prices of other farm commod- 
ities such as grains. 

“We have reasons to be concerned over 
this situation. It has produced a fear psy- 
chology that is dangerous to our entire econ- 
omy. We need to get at the facts in order 
to eliminate that fear. We need to apply 
prompt and effective remedy to bring about 
a balanced farm program. 

“The record shows that the farm prices, 
particularly beef prices, have been steadily 
going down for many months, and the more 
serious effects have only recently been felt. 
If we examine the facts, we must conclude 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is not re- 
sponsible for the present drastic decline in 
beef prices. That came about largely be- 
cause of the drought and the consequent 
excess of marketing of cattle, resulting from 
reduction in herds in the drought-stricken 
areas. Then, too, there was some fear on the 
part of the producer, and this fear softened 
the beef market to scare-selling of cattle. 

“In the main, the grain market softened 
because of a policy which permitted excessive 
imports of oats and feed wheat from Canada. 
We're also experiencing the full effects of 
unwise action of the administration last fall 
when it sold Commodity Credit Corporation 
corn directly in competition with the incom- 
ing new corn crop, There naturally had to 
be a drop in corn prices when the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation dumped corn at the 
very time the fall harvest was on. There is 
just no reason in the world why these ad- 
verse market trends should continue. The 
number of livestock is not out of proportion 
to our needs. We have full employment. At 
the present time, we are faced with addi- 
tional high appropriations for defense con- 
struction and other defense expenditures. 
Therefore, we’re going to continue to have 
full employment. That means that we're 
going to have a consumption of agricultural 
products that will require an abundant sup- 
ply of food and fiber from the farms of the 
Nation. 

“Our responsibility in Government is to 
see to it that the producer is not liquidated 
in the process of producing more food than 
the consumer is willing to buy in the market 
places. Our immediate program must be to 
reestablish order in the selling of livestock 
so that the market will firm itself, and just 
as the pork market firmed itself in the past 
12 months, during which it had gone from a 
low of 80 percent of parity up to almost 100 
percent of parity at one time last fall. 

“If we look at the agricultural situation 
as a whole, we come to the conclusion that 
we do not have a full rounded-out agricul- 
tural program. We will not have such a bal- 
anced program as long as we place only six 
commodities on the mandatory price-sup- 
port list, and leave the fate of the other 
commodities to the discretionary action on 
the part of the Secretary of Agriculture. At 
the beginning of this session of Congress, I 
introduced a bill which proposed adding 
oats, barley, and rye to the mandatory list. 
There is no reason or justification why oats, 
barley, and rye, or for that matter any other 
grain that is storable such as flax or soy- 
beans, should not be included on the man- 
datory list. 

“We must work for a well-rounded farm 
program, a program that will particularly 
protect the family type farmer—the man 
who is engaged in diversified agriculture. 
It is this type of a farmer who is particularly 
interested in the enhancement of the fer- 
tility of his land, rather than in seeing it 
depleted or eroded. It is this type of a farm- 
er about whom we should all be concerned 
because he is the forgotten man when it 
comes to the mandatory price-support pro- 
gram for this farmer, such as dairyman, beef, 
and pork producer and other perishable com- 


modities are just as basic as wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, or any of the other six so-called 
basic commodities. They are just as basic 
for the economy as a whole, as that of those 
six basics, such as corn, wheat and cotten, 
rice, peanuts, or tobacco. So far as I'm con- 
cerned, as a Member of the Senate, I am go- 
ing to continue my every effort for an overall- 
balanced program that will assure parity of 
income for the American farmer.“ 


This is one in a series of special broad- 
casts by United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives on farm prices and farm programs 
carried over a network of stations in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and Montana, under 
sponsorship of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association. The speaker was 
Kak. MUNDT, Republican Senator from South 
Dakota: 

“In the 4 minutes which I have, I would 
like to discuss briefly some of the activities 
which have been and are being carried on 
by our Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
The membership of the committee is made 
up of Senators from farm States. I cannot 
think of a single agricultural commodity 
which is not represented by some Senator 
on our committee. I think it is a good com- 
mittee, and I am proud to be on it as a 
member for the third year. 

“One thing which I believe should be borne 
in mind by all of us who are interested in 
the long-range problems confronting Amer- 
ican agriculture is the fact that farm legis- 
lation originates here on Capitol Hill, and 
here on Capitol Hill, it is the agricultural 
committees of the Senate and the House 
which hold hearings and study and give 
initial consideration to all farm bills. As 
a consequence, it is difficult for me to 
imagine that either of the agricultural com- 
mittees could ever give favorable approval 
to any legislative proposal not in the best 
interests of the American farmer and our 
agricultural production plan. 

“Of course our present price-support leg- 
islation is in effect until January 1955, but 
long before that I am sure our committees 
will begin discussing the kind of program 
which is going to continue after 1955. 

“So far during this session of Congress, 
our committee has been making quiet 
studies in the specific agricultural problems. 
When I leave this microphone in a few min- 
utes, for example, I will be returning to our 
committee room where we are holding hear- 
ings on regulations of the Food and Drug 
Administration with regard to insect con- 
tamination of wheat. The regulations were 
scheduled to go into effect on July 1 of this 
year, but I am confident that our hearings 
are going to change that attitude of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

“There has been great concern on the part 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the grain trade generally that these new 
regulations would tend to disrupt the order- 
ly marketing of grain through the regular 
grain channels. This week we have heard 
testimony from the officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration as well as from the 
grain trade too. Today we are hearing tes- 
timony from six representatives of the grain 
trade, and I just read into the record a few 
minutes ago a telegram from Bill Thatcher, 
of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation of St. Paul, pointing out how these 
new regulations would be definitely injurious 
to the orderly marketing and harvesting of 
the grains in the great grain areas of this 
country. 

“Another subject that our committee has 
interested itself in is that of the shipment 
of New Zealand beef which has been reach- 
ing this country from August until Novem- 
ber of 1952. Some time ago, we directed the 
committee staff to assemble all these facts 
about this importation of beef. We are go- 
ing to study these facts as they are made 
availahle to us to determine what effect these 
beef shipments have had, if they've played 
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any preconceived parts in this sharp price 
drop which has been producing so much 
uneasiness among the producers of beet 
throughout the country. So far we do know 
that over 60 million pounds of frozen carcass 
beef and about 8}, million pounds of bone- 
less beef were imported from New Zealand. 
We know too that for some strange reason 
this beef was not sold on the eastern sea- 
coast, but was dumped right out in the heart 
of the beef-producing country. Well, its 
impact in forcing down beef prices would, 
of course, be as great as possible. 

“Our committee is studying this beef situ- 
ation also from the standpoint of trying to 
determine what new regulations can be made 
to stop the difficult competition which 
farmers are getting from the importation, 
not only of such things as frozen New Zea- 
land beef, but by importing beef from Can. 
ada and Mexico, as well as the importation 
of oats and other grains which are in direct 
competition with these producers of America. 

“These, my good friends, are just some of 
the problems that on the Committee on 
Agriculture we study from day to day and 
from week to week.“ 


Rational Inquiry and the Triumph of 
Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Judge Learned Hand, at the 86th 
convocation of the University of the 
State of New York, made a noteworthy 
and stirring speech on “Rational In- 
quiry and the Triumph of Wisdom.” An 
excerpt from this exceedingly fine speech 
has been reprinted by Mr. Frank Alt- 
schul, of the Overbrook Press, Stamford, 
Conn. This excerpt deals eloquently and 
with deep conviction with a subject on 
which I have frequently spoken in this 
Chamber and elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
excerpt from Judge Hand's speech 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I-hope that his words will be carefully 
studied and heeded by Members of the 
Congress and the people of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our Nation is embarked upon a venture, 
as yet unproved; we have set our hopes upon 
a community in which men shall be given 
unchecked contro] of their own lives. That 
community is in peril; it is invaded from 
within, it is threatened from without; it 
faces a test which it may fail to pass. The 
choice is ours whether, when we hear the 
pipes of Pan, we shall stampede like a fright- 
ened flock, forgetting all those professions 
on which we have claimed to rest our polity. 

God knows, there is risk in refusing to act 
till the facts are all in; but is there not 
greater risk in abandoning the conditions of 
all rational inquiry? Risk for risk, for my- 
self I had rather take my chance that some 
traitors will escape detection than spread 
abroad a spirit of general suspicion and dis- 
trust, which accepts rumor and gossip in 
place of undismayed and unintimidated in- 
quiry. I believe that that community is 
already in process of dissolution where each 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
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cepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, 
without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in the 
eventual supremacy of reason has become 
so timid that we dare not enter our convic- 
tions in the open lists to win or lose. Such 
fears as these are a solvent which can eat out 
the cement that binds the stones together; 
they may in the end subject us to a despot- 
ism as evil as any that we dread; and they 
can be allayed only insofar as we refuse to 
proceed on suspicion, and trust one another 
until we have tangible ground for misgiving. 

The mutual confidence on which all else 
depends can be maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance upon free dis- 
cussion. I do not say that these will suffice; 
who knows but we may be on a slope which 
leads down to aboriginal savagery. But of 
this I am sure: If we are to escape, we must 
not yield a foot upon demanding a fair field, 
and an honest race, to all ideas. “Blame not 
before thou hast examined; understand first 
and then rebuke. Answer not before thou 
hast heard; interrupt not in the midst of 
speech.” Those words were written nearly 
2,000 years ago; they came out of an expe- 
rience already long, and refined in the fires 
of passion and conflict; they are the product 
of a wisdom bought by ages of bitter trial; 
and by that wisdom alone shall we be saved, 
we, who boast ourselves to be the apostles of 
a faith in the eventual triumph of wisdom. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the American Jewish 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
American Jewish Committee, a fine, pa- 
triotic organization of nationwide scope 
and membership, at a recent meeting of 
the executive committee, adopted a 
number of resolutions dealing with hu- 
man rights, Communist antireligious 
persecution, including anti-Semitism, 
and immigration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, ADOPTED BY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE, May 3, 1953 


As a result of the initiative taken by the 
United States at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945, which established the United 
Nations, the Charter of that organization set 
forth as one of its basic objectives the pro- 
motion of “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all,” and called upon its mem- 
bers “to take joint and separate action” in 
cooperation with the United Nations to that 
end. In the implementation of this objec- 
tive, the United States has played a prom- 
inent role, and its representatives in the 
United Nations have been leaders in the ef- 
fort to formulate a Covenant of Human 
Rights. 

The United Nations human rights program 
is being misunderstood as a threat to Ameri- 
can institutions. This is unfortunate, be- 

cause it is untrue. Actually, it would 


strengthen the United States by enlarging 
the area of freedom throughout the world, 
which is a basic objective of American for- 
eign policy. It would also be a most potent 
weapon against communism. This is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have refused to approve 
the U. N. Declaration of Human Rights, 
which the free nations have overwhelmingly 
accepted, and that the most persistent op- 
position to any Covenant of Human Rights 
has come from the Communist bloc. 

The American Jewish Committee endorses 
the administration’s opposition to the 
Bricker resolution. At the same time, we 
are deeply concerned over a possible re- 
versal of American policy with respect to 
human rights covenants. We are convinced 
that such a reversal would seriously weaken 
our country’s moral leadership in the free 
world. We are also convinced that properly 
drawn treaties can be a means of protecting 
the fundamental freedoms of human beings 
everywhere, with full preservation of our 
American system of government. 

We join with the many other responsible 
civic and religious groups which share these 
views in urging our Government to adhere 
to the policies that have gained for the 
United States the respect and support of 
other free nations. 


RESOLUTION ON COMMUNIST ANTI-SEMITISM 
AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION ADOPTED BY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE, May 3, 1953 


In an open confession of guilt, the new 
regime in the U. S. S. R. has quashed the 
patently fabricated case against the Moscow 
doctors and has acknowledged that it was 
designed to promote anti-Semitism. 

This case has produced a profound revul- 
sion in world public opinion since the world 
had learned from the Nazis what an official 
program of anti-Semitism portends to all 
religious and ethnic minorities. 

The American-Jewish Committee points 
out that although the fantastic case against 
the doctors has been dropped, there is no 
evidence of the abandonment of the dis- 
criminatory and repressive policies pursued 
for many years by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites against Jews and other religious 
and ethnic groups. 

In Poland, Hungary, and other satellite 
countries, purges of the few remaining Jew- 
ish institutions continue. Absurd charges 
against Jews and Jewish organizations con- 
tinue to be hurled by the Soviet bloc repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations and in the 
Soviet and satellite press. The policy of 
suppressing Jewish communal and cultural 
organizations initiated a number of years 
ago remains in effect. Emigration from 
satellite countries has been completely 
stopped. In short, the fundamental poli- 
cies and attitudes of the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries toward Jews and 
Judaism have not changed. 

Recent reports from some of the satellite 
countries, particularly East Germany, indi- 
cate that the equally abhorrent persecution 
of the Protestant and Catholic religious 
leadership is actually being intensified. 

Until all groups in the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are given religious freedom and 
full protection of their individual human 
rights, the American Jewish Committee will 
continue unabated in its efforts to expose 
the striking variance between the Soviet 
Union's professed opposition to racial and 
religious discrimination and its actual 
practices. 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION ADOPTED BY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE, May 3, 1953 
The American Jewish Committee deeply 

deplores the failure of Congress to respond 

to the widespread public appeals for basic 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Act as 
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promised by the presidential candidates of 
both political parties. 

We agree with President Eisenhower's 
characterization of this act as “a glaring 
example of the failure of our national lead- 
ership to live up to high ideals,” and en- 
dorse the specific criticisms of it conveyed 
in his letter of April 6 to Senator ARTHUR 
V. WATKINS, chairman of the Immigration 
Subcommittee. 

We reaffirm our opposition to this law on 
the grounds that: (1) it is a law of exclu- 
sion rather than of immigration, and con- 
tinues special national preferences incon- 
sistent with traditional American concepts 
of democracy; (2) it creates invidious dis- 
tinctions between native-born and natural- 
ized citizens; and (3) it establishes unnec- 
essarily harsh rules for deportation without 
recognized procedural safeguards. 

Because of the inherent defects in the 
law and in order to aid friendly European 
nations burdened with problems of refugees 
and overpopulation, the administration has 
felt itself compelled to urge emergency leg- 
islation which would admit 120,000 nonquota 
immigrants a year for the next 2 years. 

We regard this only as a first step in the 
liberalization of our immigration policies. 
We will continue, in cooperation with vol- 
untary organizations of all faiths and with 
numerous nonsectarian groups, to press for 
such changes as are required to bring our 
immigration laws into conformity with our 
country’s democratic and humanitarian tra- 
ditions and its current foreign-policy objec- 
tives. 


Mr. Herzog Resigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of an edi- 
torial entitled “Mr. Herzog Resigns,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 5,1953. The editorial praises 
the splendid record of Mr. Paul M. Her- 
zog during his tenure as Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Herzoc RESIGNS 

The Government is losing a capable and 
useful servant in the resignation of Paul M. 
Herzog as Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the agency which interprets 
and administers the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
the language of President Eisenhower in ac- 
cepting the resignation, Mr. Herzog per- 
formed a difficult task ably and well.” 

As Chairman of the NLRB for 8 years, Mr. 
Herzog occupied one of the real hot spots 
of Federal service. During that time the - 
Board administered 2 highly controversial 
laws, the admittedly prolabor Wagner Act 
for 2 years and, since 1947, Taft-Hartley, 
which placed some long-needed restrictions 
and limitations on union activities. 

The NLRB, largely because of its inter- 
pretive decisions in a controversial area of 
economic life, was showered with criticism 
both in the days of the Wagner Act and un- 
der Taft-Hartley. Much of this criticism 
hardly could have been avoided. It was 
noted, however, that the charges of prolabor 
bias leveled at the agency diminished after 
Mr. Herzog took over as Chairman. And the 
verbal brickbats aimed at him since passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act have come from both 
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labor and management interests, an indica- 
tion that the law is being administered with 
an even hand. 

One of the major criticisms of the NLRB, 
particularly from the unions, is that it has 
been too slow in handling cases presented to 
it. One of the several excellent suggestions 
for amending Taft-Hartley Mr. Herzog made 
to Congress would go far toward correcting 
that situation. It was that the Board be 
allowed to cede to the States jurisdiction over 
controversies in predominately local trades 
and industries where the impact on inter- 
state commerce is small. It would lighten 
the Board’s case load considerably and should 
be done. 

Perhaps in anticipation of Mr. Herzog’s 
imminent resignation from the Government, 
Senator Ives, on the occasion of the Board 
Chairman’s testimony before the Senate 
Labor Committee last week, said he did not 
think “the country realizes the magnificent 
work you have been doing in bringing about 
a better condition in the relationship be- 
tween labor and management.” The Senator 
added the hope that “sometime the true 
facts will be known so that you can be rec- 
ognized for the great and valuable public 
servant that you are.” 


The Giveaway Program, Chapter II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “McKay's Gift to Idaho Power 
Co.,” written by Thomas L. Stokes, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 8, 1953. In this article Mr. 
Stokes has some unkind things to say 
about the Eisenhower administration’s 
continuing giveaway programs, as well 
as some kind things to say about my 
good friend, the senior Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN}. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McKay's GIFT TO IDAHO POWER Co.—AIKEN 
ASKS IF Move Is on To GIVE AWAY BOULDER 
DAM, BONNEVILLE, GRAND COULEE, AND EVEN 
THE TVA 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

This town is as full of echoes as Hells 

Canyon. 

For example, that conscientious New Eng- 
land Republican, Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
of Vermont, cried out a solemn warning in 
the closing hours of debate over the offshore 
oil bill, suggesting that turning over of rich 
coastal oil lands to the States was a prelude 
to further raids on our natural resources. He 
cited proposals to grab off for a few private 
utilities our great public-power projects— 
Niagara Falls, Boulder Dam, Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, TVA. 

The echo came back at once, the same 
day, from Secretary of the Interior McKay. 

He revealed that so far as he and the 
Eisenhower administration are concerned, 
the private utilities, specifically the Idaho 
Power Co., can have the last big power site, 
Hells Canyon, on the Snake River along the 
Idaho-Oregon boundary, which the previous 
administration had planned to have the Gov- 
ernment develop in a way that would meet 
the needs of the people of that area. 


He announced that he is withdrawing a 
brief filed by the Truman administration’s 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, 
with the Federal Power Commission that op- 
posed giving a license to the Idaho Power 
Co. for its utilization of Hells Canyon, That 
brief showed clearly that the private utility 
contemplated only a piecemeal development 
by a series of small dams that would not 
realize the potentials of Hells Canyon for 
power, reclamation and navigation as would 
the Government plan. 

Secretary McKay thus gave the cue to the 
FPC which, however, hardly needs it since 
that Commission now has been effectiveiy 
“packed” with the recent appointment of 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, formerly a member of 
the State of Washington Public Service Com- 
mission, who succeeds Thomas C. Buchanan, 
a man constantly alert to the public interest. 
The new FPC member, who reportedly agrees 
with Secretary McKay on Hells Canyon, 
probably will weight the Commission toward 
the private-utility viewpoint on major issues 
now pending, which include St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes Waterway power as well as Hells 
Canyon. 

Hells Canyon had been regarded as the 
test, and Secretary McKay's decision in favor 
of the private utilities is regarded as ex- 
tremely significant. It is taken by utility 
lobbyists here to mean that the Eisenhower 
administration’s policy will be to severely 
curtail public-power activity and stop fur- 
ther expansion. The lobbyists naturally are 
delighted, 

Now back to Senator Armen and his Sen- 
ate speech. As if thinking out loud, he 
raised several questions that he regarded 
as key questions in reaching his decision to 
vote against the bill for State ownership 
of offshore oil lands. Eight other Republi- 
cans voted the same way. Perhaps the most 
important question, he said, was this: 

“Is the effort to transfer the undersea oil 
lands from Federal ownership to the States 
a prelude to further raids upon natural re- 
sources of the United States by interested 
groups of people? For many years there has 
been building up in this country a determi- 
nation on the part of certain groups to ac- 
quire unto themselves the natural resources 
of the United States which have always be- 
longed to the people. 

“I think in particular of the plan to raid 
or seize Niagara Falls. The efforts now 
being made to grab the power from the St. 
Lawrence development, so that instead of 
all the people getting the benefit, a very 
few will receive the profits. 

“I think of the proposals to dispose of 
great public powerplants, such as Boulder 
Dam, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and even 
the TVA, and I wonder where we may be 
headed in that respect. Other groups would 
take unto themselves the forests on our 
Publicly owned lands and all the minerals 
to be found thereon. 

“Mr. President, I am convinced that this 
great effort, this great raid, which has been 
building up, will reach its climax very soon. 
I believe that President Eisenhower will soon 
be under greater pressure to permit the raid- 
ing of natural resources than any other Pres- 
ident has been put under for a generation. 
May God give him the wisdom and the 
strength to turn back the spoilers when they 
come to the White House seeking acqui- 
escence in their plans.” 

Senator AIKEN knows whereof he speaks. 
So did another fellow around here once who 
put it rather quaintly in one of his bursts 
of hyperbole which so delighted his hearers— 
Harry Truman—when he was dedicating a 
dam in Montana on his transcontinental 
campaign trip last autumn. Pointing to the 
dam, he said: 

“You'd better take a good look at it. For, 
if the Republicans come in, you may never 
see another.” 
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Educational Television Channel 
Reservations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORÐ 
two statements setting the record 
straight upon educational television 
channel reservations. 

One is in the nature of a public notice 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the other is a statement by 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION CHANNEL 
RESERVATIONS 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1953. 

Inquiries before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission indicate a belief that the 
reservation of television channels for non- 
commercial educational use will expire on 
June 2, 1953. 

This is not the case; 
continue indefinitely. 

This is in accordance with the sixth re- 
port and order of the Commission in the 
television proceedings (Dockets 8736, et al.). 

In that report and its third notice, the 
Commission emphasized the need for non- 
commercial educational TV stations. And it 
held that, because educational institutions 
require more time than commercial inter- 
ests to prepare for television, a reservation 
of channels is necessary to insure that such 
stations actually come into existence. And, 
while the Commission stated that such a 
reservation should not be for an excessively 
long period and should be surveyed from 
time to time, it placed no limit whatever 
on the duration of the assignment of chan- 
nels reserved for noncommercial educational 
operation. 

At the time of its final television decision, 
the Commission adopted a rule—applicable 
to both commercial and educational assign- 
ments—which provided, with limited excep- 
tions, that it would not consider any peti- 
tion to change the table of assignments for 
1 year following the effective date of the 
rules. This was done to enable the Com- 
mission to concentrate on the processing, 
consideration, and grant of applications 
for new stations in both categories. That 
1-year period ends on June 2 next. 

But this does not mean that the reser- 
vations of channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational use or any other channel assign- 
ments expire automatically on that date or 
at any particular time. Under the existing 
rules all the assignments contained in the 
Commission's table of assignments, both the 
commercial as well as the educational, con- 
tinue without any limitation on their dura- 
tion. 

The significance of the June 2 date is that 
the Commission will thereafter give consid- 
eration to any petitions it may receive to 
make changes in channel assignments in in- 
dividual localities. This applies to com- 
mercial as well as educational assignments. 
Any such proposal will necessitate rule- 
making proceedings. In such cases, the 
Commission will afford all interested parties, 
including appropriate educational organiza- 


such reservations 
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tions which may be involved, an opportunity 
to participate and be heard. 

In the consideration of such petitions 
which may affect channels reserved for non- 
commercial educational purposes, the Com- 
mission will, of course, be guided by consid- 
erations of the basic policy which led it to 
establish the educational reservations. 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, CHAIRMAN, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WasHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1953. —0n 

April 28, 1953, I wrote the Federal Commu- 

nications Commission a letter with regard 

to the critical need there was to dispel the 
great confusion which had arisen in the 
public mind as to the position of educa- 
tional TV after June 2, 1953. I think that 
national interest demands that the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the Commis- 
slon's decision be clarified in regard thereto. 
I asked the Commission to promptly an- 
nounce publicly a strong substantive policy 
in regard thereto. I want to stress that 
there is no specific time limitation on any 
of the reservations for noncommercial edu- 
cational television. They were set aside for 
an indefinite and an unlimited period of 
time. They do not automatically expire on 

June 2, 1953. ‘For all of the assignments 

contained in the Commission's Table of As- 

signments, both commercial as well as edu- 
cational, were made without any particu- 
lar limitation of time as to their duration. 

They are an integral part of the Commis- 

sion’s rules, and will remain so unless and 

until the rules and general principles sup- 

porting the reservations are changed as a 

result of appropriate formal proceedings. 

The Commission has been committed to 
the principles of allocating broadcasting fa- 
cilities exclusively for educational use since 
1938. It then set aside certain AM chan- 
nels for education. In 1941 it allocated a 
number of FM channels, and in 1945 it re- 
served 20 percent of the entire FM band for 
noncommercial educational use. The Com- 
mission's decision of April 14, 1952, setting 
aside the 242 TV channels was a further ex- 
tension to television of this long-established 
policy providing special allocations of broad- 
cast facilities for education. And this was 
done following lengthy and exhaustive hear- 
ings. In that decision it stated in detail 
the strong principles which it deemed to be 
“of utmost importance to this Nation” sup- 
porting the reservation of TV channels for 
education. It made clear that they had 
been established in order to preserve the 
indispensable opportunity for the substan- 
tial development of a system of noncommer- 
cial educational television stations. (See 
particularly pars. 36, 38, 41, 42, and 43 
of the Sixth Report and Order.) 

The misconception as to the assignments 
of TV channels for education, referred to 
above, arises from misstatements made con- 
cerning a general procedural rule relating 
to amendments to the table of TV assign- 
ments—the so-called 1-year rule. This pro- 
cedural rule was coincidentally established 
at the same time the Commission adopted 
the Table of Assignments. It provided, with 
limited exceptions, that no petition to alter 
any of the assignments, the commercial as 
well as the educational, would be considered 
by the Commission for the period of 1 year 
following the effective date of the rules 
therein established. (See pars. 209-214 of 
the Sixth Report and Order). That 1-year 
period ends on June 2, 1953. 

The l-year rule, it must be emphasized, 
has absolutely nothing whatsoever to do 
with the length of time for which the edu- 
cational reservations will remain available. 
The fact that the l-year freeze on petitions 


to amend the table expires on June 2, 1953, 
does not in any way mean that the educa- 
tional assignments will be terminated as of 
that date. Under the Commission rules, 
neither the reservations nor any other as- 
signments in the table automatically end on 
June 2, 1953. All of these assignments, 
whether noncommercial or commercial, will 
continue in effect as the rules after June 2 
without any further action on the part of 
the Commission. 

Upon the expiration of the ban on filing 
amendments to the table, persons desiring 
to seek a change in any existing assign- 
ment—educational or commercial—will have 
the procedural right to petition the Com- 
mission to make such a change. But it 
must be made absolutely clear, however, 
that the mere filing of a petition will not 
necessarily lead to the deletion or change 
of an assignment. Thus, with specific ref- 
erence to a request to delete or change an 
educational assignment, should one be filed, 
the petitioner would be required to demon- 
strate to the Commission why the particular 
reservation should be deleted or changed in 
light of the fundamental general principles 
requiring and supporting the special edu- 
cational TV reservations. And this, it 
should be noted, includes those basic con- 
siderations which have led to the Commis- 
slon's long-established policy of allocating 
broadcasting facilities for education as well 
as those set forth in its decision last year 
relative to the establishment of special edu- 
cational reservations of television channels. 

I am releasing this statement which I 
hope will dispel this confusion which has 
arisen concerning the most important deci- 
sion made in the history of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and I hope it will 
clarify the situation once and for all. 

I shall keep a watchful eye on each and 
every one of these 242 channels for educa- 
tion and upon the slightest evidence that 
the FCC is about to weaken and to delete 
one of them or substitute a substantially 
less valuable channel for one of them, I shall 
call for a full-scale investigation. 


A Question of Immunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 11, 
1953, on the proposed legislation now 
pending before the Senate to amend the 
immunity statute in regard to testimony 
before congressional committees. 

It is a very careful discussion, and be- 
cause it goes to the roots of the matter, 


‘from such a conservative source, I think 


it is well to give all Members of the Sen- 
ate an opportunity to read the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

A QUESTION OF IMMUNITY 

By long legal tradition, some of whose 
roots go back to Roman law, a citizen 
charged with a crime is immune to prosecu- 
tion based on certain types of evidence. 

Sometimes by statute, more often by com- 
mon law decisions in the courts, our judicial 
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system has come to recognize certain con- 
versations as privileged, that is, they cannot 
be used as evidence against an accused: the 
words a man speaks in his confessional, for 
example, or certain conversations between 
husband and wife or between client and 
counsel. A man cannot be forced to testify 
against himself. In many instances a public 
confession cannot be used afterward as evi- 
dence in a trial. 

The law of immunities has always posed 
obstacles for public prosecutors. The con- 
stitutional protection against self-incrimina- 
tion can be used as a broad shield to protect 
not only the man accused but also his asso- 
ciates because he can use it to avoid testi- 
fying against them. The narrowness of the 
immunity can also be an obstacle, since 
witnesses will hesitate to testify against 
others if they would also incriminate them- 
sS>lves. 

Periodically this frustration of the public 
and its official prosecutors in their efforts to 
run down evildoers brings on a move to alter 
the lew of immunities to fit what seem to be 
the needs of the day. 

The frustration today is the parade of 
witnesses who have refused to testify before 
congressional investigating committees. 
They have refused to testify even against 
others for fear they would thus lose the 
shield against their own prosecuticn. 

So there is now a bill in Congress, ap- 
proved by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
to allow congressional investigating com- 
mittees to give to any witness a blanket im- 
munity from prosecution as a result of any 
testimony he may give against others before 
those committees. 

The impulse behind this bill is under- 
standable, but the bill itself is dangerous. 

From a purely practical view, it would open 
the way for the worst of abuses. Under such 
a law it would be possible for those who have 
committed crimes to use a congressional in- 
vestigation as an escape from accountability. 
For the unscrupulous it would be a tempta- 
tion to connivance; for the vindictive it 
would be a temptation to bear witness as 
revenge. It is not enough to say these abuses 
would be guarded against. It is enough to 
say that those abuses would be made possible. 

Nor is this answered by the argument that 
at divers times men who have turned States 
evidence have later been rewarded by lighter 
prosecution, for these doubtful deeds are 
done by individual judges and prosecutors; 
there is no blanket immunity. And even 
under present law, a witness who did testify 
before a congressional committee about him- 
self and his associates would have his con- 
trition weighed in the balance with all other 
judgments when he later answered in court. 

But the practical abuses that might arise 
in Congress are not the whole of the evil, 
This proposal misinterprets the reasons for 
the traditional immunities and, by setting 
a new precedent, would undermine the more 
essential doctrine that among freemen each 
man is accountable in public court for his 
actions. 

It is against the public welfare to tempt 
a man to perjury by demanding that he tes- 
tify on his own crimes or a wife that she 
testify against her husband or a priest that 
he violate his allegiance to God. These im- 
munities are granted not to facilitate the 
prosecution of crimes but to prevent the law 
from encouraging crimes and to provide more 
safeguards for the innocent. 

It is a dangerous temptation to alter this 
doctrine of immunity in a moment of public 
arousal to fit the passions of the moment. 
For it is quite a different thing to establish 
precedent for a doctrine that a man can 
absolve himself from accountability for his 
own crimes merely by denouncing those who 
participated in it with him. 
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At Last, a Lender’s Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
-sppendix of the Record an article en- 
titled At Last a Lender's Market,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence and published in 
last evening’s Washington Star. It deals 
with a subject with which I propose to 
deal in somewhat extended remarks 
later. Meantime, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AT LAST a LENDER’S MARKET—HIGHER INTER- 
EST RATES FINALLY REVERSE 20-YeaR IN- 
JUSTICE TO THOSE WHO Have Money To 
LEND FOR PRIVATE GAIN 

(By David Lawrence) 

Perhaps because the topic is a technical 
one, the most significant development in a 
quarter of a century has passed unnoticed 
by the general public, It is a fact that at last 
the wages of money have finally been award- 
ed an increase. While wages for almost every 
form of labor have gone up, the wages of 
savings—the result of past labor—have 


Most persons do not realize that money 
earned and saved is entitled to a decent 
wage. The fruits of labor are as important 
as labor itself, Otherwise communism and 
state socialism prevail and the individual 
isn’t able to save at all. 

Today there is a catching up at last of the 
wages of money. The cost of money to the 
borrower—known as interest—has gone up. 
Correspondingly the wages of money to the 
lender—the income—has gone up too. What 
almost everybody doesn’t realize is that the 
wages of money—the interest rate—has for 
20 years been cut down below the true mar- 
ket value of money. This has been done de- 
liberately by a Government control policy 
that ignored the law of supply and demand. 
Also at the same time the income from 
money hired out for interest has been di- 
minished by the Government’s requirement 
that a higher and higher proportion of the 
income from interest must be taxed. 

What is a familiar story to banks and fi- 
nancial institutions generally is overlooked 
by the average observer—namely that when 
the Government borrows money at a specified 
rate it has an immediate effect on all other 
interest rates for other borrowings. A few 
weeks ago the Government announced it 
would borrow $1 billion in cash at 3½ per- 
cent on a 30-year bond. The offer was over- 
subscribed. 

It wasn't the rise of interest offered on this 
Single billion that was so important by it- 
self but what effect it had and will have on 
the future of the entire structure of Govern- 
ment and private debt involving tremendous 

sums. It was tantamount to rec that 
money has been earning too little and that 
hereafter money would get a better income. 
immediately, for instance, the effect was 
felt on Federal housing loans and mortgage 
loans generally. Veterans loan interest went 
up from 4 to 4½ percent. Interest on Gov- 
ernment housing loans rose from 4½ to 414 
percent, 

Immediately a hue and cry arose from 
some of the political folks—the radical 
Democrats—who saw an end coming soon to 


the flow of Government capital for social- 
istic enterprises, including public owner- 
ship projects that are first cousin to the 
state socialism of either the Fascist or Com- 
munist type. 

But the truth is the step just taken 
emancipates a vast number of people—the 
lenders or savers—from the bondage of cheap 
money and inflation. For when money is 
made cheap deliberately an artificial boom 
is created by the Government itself and 
prices of everything go sky high. 

If one looks at the political side, there are 
more votes among the lenders than among 
the borrowers in America. Every owner of 
an insurance policy or a pension contract in 
a sense is a lender. This is because the 
money that is put out at interest by the in- 
surance companies cannot earn a good in- 
come if the rates of interest are too low. 
The premium charges have to go up, too. 
It has been a long time since savings bank 
deposits earned a decent interest rate. There 
was a time, too, when most all banks paid 
interest on time deposits. In recent years 
they have not been able to perform the 
services they used to perform without charge 
to the small depositor largely because they 
found that they could not reinvest their 
deposits and earn a high enough income 
to pay their expenses and earn a return on 
the capital they had risked in their institu- 
tions. 

All along the line the low interest rate has 
had inflationary results which have damaged 
the incomes of widows and orphans as well 
as other persons living on fixed incomes. 

So far as increasing the cost for the bor- 
rower is concerned, it should not be forgotten 
that when one pays out interest on any loan 
this is a deductible item in computing taxes. 
A person who pays a 20-percent inconre-tax 
rate, for example, would be able to take a 
20-percent deduction on interest paid and 
would really pay a net rate of 4 percent al- 
though his mortgage is on a 5-percent basis. 
When the present high taxes are taken into 
account, all interest rates still are running 
at a net cost to the borrower that is much 
lower than appears on its face. 

It is too soon to forecast the full effect 
of a sound interest rate in America but it is 
not too early to say that a sounder posi- 
tion for the dollar will mean a sounder 
America in the long run and a strengthening 
of the whole investment picture for the in- 
dividual who hires out the money he has 
sweated so long to earn, 


Appointment of William R. Wallace to 
Utah Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
April 8, in Salt Lake City, the Sons of 
the Utah Pioneers added another honor 
to the many that have come to one of 
Utah's pioneers in reclamation. I am 
sure most of the Members of this body 
who have, over the years, been con- 
cerned with reclamation problems have 
met William R. Wallace. He has de- 
voted most of his 88 years to the develop- 
ment of reclamation in Utah and in the 
whole country. 

On April 8, Mr. Wallace was honored 
by appointment to his State’s Hall of 
Fame, and the bust prepared for that 
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occasion was presented to him. I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks 
made on that occasion by the Honorable 
Bryant S. Hinckley, another distin- 
guished citizen of my State, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF BRYANT S. HINCKLEY, INTRODUC- 
ING WILLIAM R. WALLACE 


It is an unmerited honor to participate in 
this program. The election to the Hall of 
Fame of deserving distinguished people is a 
brilliant idea, conceived and carried forward 
in a spirit of generosity and unselfishness, 
which well becomes the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers, There is something magnanimous 
and heart warming about paying tribute to 
deserving people while they are living rather 
than laying flowers on their bier. The ex- 
pression of appreciation is a noble virtue. 
Appreciation, with all that it implies, is the 
finest word in the English language. It gives 
encouragement to youth, comfort to old age, 
and makes a contribution to the happiness 
of the world that cannot be measured. All 
who engage in this service of showing appre- 
ciation to their benefactors are to be com- 
mended. 

During the past year we have on this plat- 
form honored educators, literary men, com- 
posers, archeologists, and scientists, all highly 
deserving and greatly distinguished for their 
achievements. 

Today we pay tribute to a man for his 
services as a citizen. That is at once a very 
unique and high distinction. 

When those who come after us visit the 
Hall of Fame and read the inscription, “Hon- 
ored for his service as a citizen,” they will 
pause and ponder and ask, “What did he 
do?” Let us see: 

William R. Wallace is the son of pioneer 
parents and is a pioneer in his own right. 
He was born in Salt Lake City 88 years ago 
this coming December. At the age of 15 he 
was graduated from the University of Utah, 
The university in those days did not have a 
track team, or “Willie” would have starred 
as a sprinter. He was a brilliant boy. 

Academic honors have crowned his later 

. In 1948 his alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Utah, conferred upon him the hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree. And later, in 
1952, the Utah State Agricultural College 
conferred an honorary doctorate. 

All his long life he has been a careful 
and diligent student of men and affairs and 
has gathered a private library of great value, 

He has traveled far and mingled with the 
great and the near great of many lands and 
never has been at a disadvantage. He is an 
educated man. 

Sixty-two years ago he married Annie 
McChrystal, a winsome and wonderful young 
woman, who walked by his side for 40 years. 
She died 20 years ago. They reared four 
sons—all honorable and distinguished men. 
This is an important accomplishment. He 
is a wonderful father. 

Early in life he engaged in business and 
soon won his way to affluence and financial 
leadership. In his business career he has 
contributed materially to the industrial de- 
velopment of this State. He is a successful 
businessman, eminently so. 


RECLAMATION 


His greatest work is in the field of recla- 
mation. He is a pioneer in reclamation. 

In 1910, William R. Wallace and five other 
citizens were appointed by Gov. William Spry 
to promote the use of waste water in the 
State. In 1923, he became chairman of the 
Utah Water Storage Commission. Later, a 
member of the Colorado River Commission, 
and was president of the Water Users Asso- 
ciation. He was Utah's representative on 
the board of directors of the National Recla- 
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mation Association. For more than 30 years 
he has been active in the improvement of 
Utah's water laws. 

The record shows that for more than 40 
years Mr. Wallace has, with rare singleness 
of purpose, devoted himself to this cause. 

Tom Jensen tells me that there is not a 
reclamation project of any consequence in 
the United States that Mr. Wallace has not 
visited and studied to see what might be 
helpful to us, and that he has traveled 
thousands and thousands of miles, given 
generously of his time and his great talent, 
and paid his own expenses. 

Ladies and gentlemen: There is something 
in that kind of service that you cannot buy 
with money or command with authority. 
We voice this regret: It is too bad that one 
so useful and so devoted to such important 
work should ever grow old. 

Mr. Wallace has, through his ability and 
his steadfast dedication to this cause, made 
contribution to the water conservation of 
the State that no other man, living or dead, 
has made. 

All who are assembled here today are the 
beneficiaries of his service. He is the dean of 
reclamation. This is what they say about 
him: 

Nineteen years ago Henry Blood, then Gov- 
ernor o; the State of Utah, said: 

“The vision of this man has served and is 
protecting the people of our State. He saw 
the danger of aridity advancing to thwart 
the purpose of the pioneers of the State. 
Perhaps no man has studied more keenly and 
continuously the needs of the State of Utah 
and her people, nor has any felt more deeply 
and sympathetically the trials inci- 
dent to conquering the desert and making 
it literally blossom as the rose. 

“A little while ago I learned for the first 
time that never in all his civic career had 
William R. Wallace received the slightest 
remuneration. I could not buy his ticket; 
I could not pay his hotel expenses. He was 
there in Washington as a citizen of Utah, 
bearing his own expenses and assisting 
mightily in our work. I want to acknowl- 
edge here and now that the work of Mr. 
Wallace in connection with the securing 
of something like $14 million of reclamation 
money was the turning point in our efforts.” 

The last legislature passed a resolution 
acknowledging appreciation for the services 
rendered the State by this distinguished 
citizen, in which they said: 

“The people of this State and of the inter- 
mountain States, and in fact of all the west- 
ern part of this country, will ever hold in 
grateful remembrance all that he has ac- 
complished for their benefit and that of 
their descendants.” 

It well becomes the Governor of the State 
to eulogize him, and the legislature, in for- 
mal resolution, acknowledge the State’s ob- 
ligation to him; but it remains for the Sons 
of the Pioneers to show appreciation in an 
imperishable way by giving him a place in 
the Hall of Fame, where, through all the 
generations, he will speak to us in bronze. 

WHAT WE SAY OF HIM 

William R. Wallace is a statesman in the 
loftiest and best interpretation of that 
word; a man of vision and courage, with a 
keen sense of civic responsibility. Therein 
lies the secret of his distribution. That is 
the source of his gratuitous and dedicated 
service to the interests of this State, a service 
which will perpetuate his name forever, 
This sense of civic responsibility is the high- 
est duty of the individual in a democracy. 
These are the men we delight to honor. 

He holds in happy combination the ar- 
tistic and the practical, the ideal and the 
real, motivated always with a profound hu- 
man sympathy, and manifested in deeds of 
service. His record stands without a paral- 
lel in this respect. 


Have you ever looked upon the turbulent 
waters of the Colorado River in flood season 
without feeling how puny is the arm of 
man? He has, and with dauntless courage 
he has said to himself, “I shall never be 
satisfied until every drop of that water is 
put to beneficial use.” He could see the 
place for it and how to get it there. My 
friends, that is the faith that moves moun- 
tains. 

In the days of the Caesars, to be a Roman 
citizen was a proud thing indeed. The time 
came, when to be a Roman was greater than 
to be a king. After twenty centuries of prog- 
ress, one of the proudest earthly titles is to 
be an American citizen. For one to add 
dignity and distinction to that title is to 
earn the everlasting confidence, gratitude, 
and affection of all the people. 

It is a great honor to present to you today 
William R. Wallace, Utah’s first citizen. 


The VFW Commander in Chief Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have received from 
Mr. James W. Cothran, commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in which he appeals to the Congress for 
adequate funds for the hospitalization 
and medical treatment of veterans: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am making a personal 
appeal to you in behalf of the hospital and 
medical program for veterans as admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
appropriation bill for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for fiscal 1953, beginning July 1, 
1953, will soon be under consideration by 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for In- 
dependent Offices and it is anticipated that 
the recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee may reach the floor of the House 
on or before May 25. 

In view of a sharp curtailment in the 
hospital and medical program during fiscal 
1953 and the prospects of further reductions 
in fiscal 1954 appropriations, veterans in 
general, and members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in particular, are gravely con- 
cerned about the future of hospitalization 
and medical treatment for veterans. During 
fiscal 1953 some 2,300 VA hospital beds were 
closed and related personnel terminated 
while thousands of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric veterans were needing medical 
treatment. They constitute a hazard to 
their families and neighbors. The VA Di- 
rector of Medicine and Surgery stated that 
it was necessary to close these beds and ter- 
minate the related personnel because of 
inadequate funds. There are some who con- 
tend that inefficiency and poor management 
are responsible for this situation. Regard- 
less of who is right and who is wrong, the 
fact remains that the beds have been closed 
down and personnel terminated. The vet- 
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eran in need of medical treatment is the 
innocent bystander. 

On February 19 a motion from the floor 
to increase by $10 million the deficiency 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was defeated by a narrow margin. The 
hospital and medical program for veterans 
has been under fire by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. The new 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration has 
been a closely guarded secret but indica- 
tions are that it will propose a further re- 
duction of many additional millions. If 
this happens it would seem inevitable that 
additional thousands of hospital beds will 
be closed down and related personnel ter- 
minated, together with a further postpone- 
ment of promised out-patient treatment. 
All of this gives rise to our very grave con- 
cern. It would be tragic if a policy were 
adopted in the name of economy which 
would deny our veterans treatment in Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals when there are 
no other public facilities available and said 
veterans are unable to pay for treatment in 
private hospitals. 

According to an official report of the Di- 
rector of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration the great majority of 
veterans in Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals are either service-connected, or suffering 
from tuberculosis, mental disturbances and 
chronic diseases which require long periods 
of hospitalization. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that 95 percent or more of all vet- 
erans undergoing treatment in veteran hos- 
pitals are either entitled to treatment be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities or, in 
the case of nonservice-connected disabilities, 
cannot afforc to pay even in part for the 
high cost of medical treatment. Can anyone 
honestly believe that 20 million veterans are 
depending on approximately 115,000 Veter- 
ans! Administration hospital beds for their 
medical requirements? The facts are that 
millions of veterans have never sought ad- 
mission to a Veteran's Administration hos- 
pital and probably never will. Your atten- 
tion is invited to the testimony of Adm, 
Joel T. Boone, Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, in the hearings before the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, February 
18-19 and 25, 1953. 

I am positive that most members of the 
House of Representatives are in favor of 
providing hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment for our Nation’s defenders, especially 
when they cannot afford to pay, even in 
part, for today’s high cost of medical treat- 
ment. I am not attempting to tell the Con- 
gress how much money should be appro- 
priated to adequately provide for the hospi- 
tal and medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I do strongly suggest, how- 
ever, that regardless of the amount of money 
appropriated, the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs be authorized and directed to reopen 
and staff those hospital beds which were 
closed in fiscal 1953 and to keep in oper- 
ation, fully staffed, all available Veterans’ 
Administration hospital beds, including new 
construction, throughout fiscal 1954. If such 
action is taken, without loopholes, all Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital beds will be- 
come available for use. The controversy over 
whether the present trouble is inadequate 
funds or mismanagement can be resolved 
between the executives and legislative 
branches of Government as experience and 
investigation warrant. I hope we can count 
on you to support a hospital and medical 
program in the Veterans’ Administration 
that will staff and keep open all available 
beds during the forthcoming fiscal year of 
1954. 

Sincerely yours. 
James W. COTHRAN, 
Commander in Chief. 
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Can Anyone Honestly Believe That 20 
Million Veterans of Our Wars Are De- 
pending on Approximately 115,000 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital Beds 
for Their Medical Requirements? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the controversy that has de- 
veloped regarding veterans expenditures, 
I should like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing letter sent to each Member of 
Congress by James W. Cothran, com- 
mander in chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 11, 1953. 
Hon, James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. VAN ZANDT: I am making a per- 
sonal appeal to you in behalf of the hospital 
and medical program for veterans as admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The appropriation bill for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for fiscal 1953, beginning July 1, 
1953, will soon be under consideration by 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for In- 
dependent Offices and it is anticipated that 
the recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee may reach the floor of the House 
on or before May 25. 

In view of a sharp curtailment in the hos- 
pital and medical program during fiscal 1953 
and the prospects of further reductions in 
fiscal 1954 appropriations, veterans in gen- 
eral, and members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in particular, are gravely con- 
cerned about the future of hospitalization 
and medical treatment for veterans. During 
fiscal 1953 some 2,300 VA hospital beds were 
closed and related personnel terminated 
while thousands of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric veterans were needing medical 
treatment. They constitute a hazard to their 
families and neighbors. The VA Director of 
Medicine and Surgery stated that it was 
necessary to close these beds and terminate 
the related personnel because of inadequate 
funds. There are some who contend that in- 
efficiency and poor management are respon- 
sible for this situation. Regardless of who is 
right and who is wrong, the fact remains that 
the beds have been closed down and per- 
sonnel terminated. The veteran in need of 
medical treatment is the innocent bystander. 

On February 19 a motion from the floor 
to increase by $10 million the deficiency ap- 
propriation for the Veterans’ Administration 
was defeated by a narrow margin. The hos- 
pital and medical program for veterans has 
been under fire by the chairman of fhe Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. The new 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration has 
been a closely guarded secret but indications 
are that it will propose a further reduction 
of many additional millions. If this happens 
it would seem inevitable that additional 
thousands of hospital beds will be closed 
down and related personnel terminated, to- 
gether with a further postponement of 
promised outpatient treatment. All of this 
gives rise to our very grave concern. It 
would be tragic if a policy were adopted in 
the name of economy which would deny our 
veterans treatment in VA hospitals when 
there are no other public facilities available 
and said veterans are unable to pay for treat- 
ment in private hospitals. 


According to an official report of the Direc- 
tor of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration the great majority of vet- 
erans in VA hospitals are either service-con- 
nected, or suffering from tuberculosis, mental 
disturbances, and chronic diseases which re- 
quire long periods of hospitalization. It is 
conservatively estimated that 95 percent or 
more of all veterans undergoing treatment 
in veterans hospitals are either entitled to 
treatment because of service-connected dis- 
abilities, or in the case of non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, cannot afford to pay even 
in part for the high cost of medical treat- 
ment. Can anyone honestly believe that 20 
million veterans are depending on approxi- 
mately 115,000 VA hospital beds for their 
medical requirements? The facts are that 
millions of veterans have never sought ad- 
mission to a VA hospital and probably never 
will. Your attention is invited to the testi- 
mony of Adm. Joel T. Boone, Director of 
the VA Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
in the hearings before the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, February 18-19 and 25, 
1953. 

I am positive that most members of the 
House of Representatives are in favor of pro- 
viding hospitalization and medical treatment 
for our Nation’s defenders, especially when 
they cannot afford to pay, even in part, for 
today’s high cost of medical treatment. I 
am not attempting to tell the Congress how 
much money should be appropriated to 
adequately provide for the hospital and 
medical program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. I do strongly suggest, however, that 
regardless of the amount of money ap- 
propriated, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs be authorized and directed to reopen 
and staff those hospital beds which were 
closed in fiscal 1953, and to keep in operation, 
fully staffed, all available VA hospital beds, 
including new construction, throughout 
fiscal 1954. If such action is taken, without 
loopholes, all VA hospitals beds will become 
available for use. The controversy over 
whether the present trouble is inadequate 
funds or mismanagement can be resolved be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of Government as experience and investiga- 
tion warrant. I hope we can count on you to 
support a hospital and medical program in 
the Veterans’ Administration that will staff 
and keep open all available beds during the 
forthcoming fiscal year of 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. COTHRAN, 
Commander in Chief. 


Veterans’ Administration Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
embarrassed to ask permission to include, 
with a reprint of my own remarks on the 
subject of VA appropriations, the fol- 
lowing reprint of a statement made 
on the fioor on April 16 by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Horr], 
The attacks upon me, and.upon other 
Members of the Congress who point out 
that the disabled veteran himself is the 
principal loser in the wasteful programs 
of the present Veterans’ Administration, 
have approached so closely to slander 
that I think it might be well for the peo- 
ple to read a statement by one of the 
young and able Members of the Congress, 
a veteran himself of both World War II 
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and the Korean conflict, and a wearer 
of the Purple Heart. 

I express my personal appreciation to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho tt} for his prompt and kindly defense. 
I report tc him that it corresponds with 
the attitude of more than 80 percent of 
those who have written me since my first 
statement on April 1. Practically all of 
these writers are veterans. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I expect 
later during this week to announce the 
date next week when there will be held 
a final day of hearings on the subject 
of the St. Lawrence seaway legislation. 
At this hearing, representatives of the 
Government agencies and interested 
Members of Congress will testify. 

The resounding approval which has 
been given to this legislation by President 
Eisenhower and his Cabinet has come as 
welcome news to the vast numbers of 
individuals and organizations through- 
out our country who recognize the cru- 
cial importance of our joint develop- 
ment with Canada of the greatest re- 
maining untapped resource on the North 
American continent. 

Development of that resource is essen- 
tial for America’s national defense and 
for the prosperity of our country. It is 
essential in particular for the future 
well-being of inland America, bordering 
on the Great Lakes. 

Recently, Washington played host to 
the Second Annual Heartland Confer- 
ence, conveyed by the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway Association and its 
many friends throughout the land. 

This Heartland Conference focused at- 
tention on the problems of this great 
region and on our effort to meet those 
problems notably through the accom- 
plishment of the Joint Canadian-United 
States St. Lawrence seaway project. 

I send to the desk the text of the pro- 
gram of the Second Heartland Confer- 
ence as published by the host Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. 

I append to it the text of an article 
which I wrote on behalf of the joint sea- 
way, as published in the Heartland Mag- 
azine—a handsome, highly readable, 
United States-Canadian quarterly, whose 
first issue has just been released. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
g'am and my article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
and article were ordered to be printed 
ir. the Recor», as follows: 

PROGRAM: SECOND HEARTLAND CONFERENCE, 
HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 
30, 1953 

10 A. M. 

Symposium on the St. Lawrence project— 
Capital room. Presiding: Senator CHARLES 
Porrer, Michigan, Participants: John E. 
Burton, chairman, the Power Authority of 
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the State of New York; Robert H. Saunders, 
C. B. E., Q. C., chairman, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario; Gerald J. 
Lynch, Ford Motor Co. 

Progress of Labrador ore development— 
Capital room. Motion picture in color. 
Commentary by Morris Bradley, M. A. Han- 
na Co. 

12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon—South American room, Pre- 
siding: Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin. 
Speakers: Louis Bromfield, Famous American 
novelist; Hugh MacLennan, distinguished 
Canadian author. 

3 P. M. 

Panel discussion—South American room. 
Economic Problems of Inland America and 
United States-Canadian Trade Relations. 
Presiding: Senator Epwarp THYE, Minnesota. 
Participants: Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier 
of Ontario; Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan, and governors of other middle 
Western States; Edward S. Mason, dean, 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
and professor of economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

6:45 P. M. 

Dinner—Presidential room (informal). 
Presiding: Mr. Lewis G. Castle, president, 
Northern Minnesota National Bank. Invo- 
cation: Rev. Charles Lowry, All Saints 
Episcopal Church. Remarks: Senator ROBERT 
A. Tart, Ohio. Introduction of guests: Hon. 
Alben W. Barkley. Remarks: Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, editor, the Heartland. Address: 
Hon. Lion] Chevrier, Canadian Minister of 
Transport. Conclusion: Hon. Alben W. 
Barkley. 

Tue Si. LAWRENCE -PROJECT WILL BE BUILT 
(By U. S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY) 


Canada and the United States are fortu- 
nate in sharing together one of the grandest 
natural resources in the St. Lawrence River. 
When I stood on the Canadian shore of the 
river and watched that mighty river cascade 
its foamy waves over the Long Sault Rapids 
I thought “God hath wrought a miracle for 
the service of man.” But in man’s profligate 
treatment of nature’s blessings we have 
failed to put this mighty river to work. 

I am informed that at that one spot the 
manpower of 33 million Chinese coolies goes 
to waste. How we could use the labor of so 
many Chinese in our own fight against com- 
munism. And the waterway, the least ex- 
pensive highway of commerce, would save us 
millions of dollars annually in transporta- 
tion costs. 

The United States is most lucky in having 
the forward-looking people of Canada as 
neighbors. No task is too great for our gal- 
lant ally. I can well understand the quality 
of statesmanship that led the Canadian Par- 
liament to approve unanimously the legisla- 
tion to build the St. Lawrence seaway alone, 
As a United States Delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly, I had the privilege of 
working with the Canadian Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Hon. Lester Pearson, who, as 
President of the Assembly, made an indeli- 
ble mark for fairness and fearlessness. 

It is this quality of fairness and fearless- 
ness among our colleagues in the Canadian 
Government that leads me to hope that the 
door may still be left open for the United 
States to come into partnership with Canada 
in the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. I am informed that the Canadian 
Cabinet has generously offered to cooperate, 
provided it does not entail delay in either the 
power project or the seaway. On January 9 
the External Affairs Department gave the fol- 
lowing statement to the press: 

“President Truman’s observation in his 
budget message to Congress that there is still 
an opportunity for the United States to join 
in building the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
noted by the Canadian Government. Vari- 
ous other proposals by Members of the Con- 
gress for United States participation in the 
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St. Lawrence seaway have also come to the 
attention of the Canadian Government. 

“While the Canadian Government is, of 
course, prepared to discuss, in appropriate 
circumstances, joint participation in the 
seaway, the demand for power in the area 
to be served by the international rapids 
power development is so urgent that the 
Canadian Government is most reluctant to 
engage in any discussion which might delay 
the progress of the plan now under way for 
the development of power in the interna- 
tional rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River at the earliest possible moment. 

“Once an entity is designated and author- 
ized to proceed with construction of the 
United States share of the power works, if 
the United States wishes to put forward a 
specific proposal differing from that put for- 
ward by the Canadian Government for the 
construction of the seaway in the interna- 
tional section which proposal would not de- 
lay the development of power under arrange- 
ments agreed upon in the exchange of notes 
of June 30, 1952, and approved on October 
29, 1952, by the International Joint Com- 
mission the Canadian Government will be 
prepared to discuss such a proposal. 

“The Canadian Government would natur- 
ally expect the discussion to be such as not 
to cause any serious delay in the completion 
of the whole seaway.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the desire of 
the Canadian Government not to delay the 
construction of either the power phase or the 
seaway project. 

I have therefore proposed that the United 
States Congress approve a plan that will not 
delay present plans, but would still give us 
a chance to be partners. 

Four important developments have taken 
place relating to the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project since it was recommitted 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for further study on June 18, 1952. These 
are of such a nature that it is now imprac- 
tical, if not impossible, to seek new legisia- 
tion based on the formula considered pre- 
viously by the Congress. These develop- 
ments are: 

(a) On November 4, 1952, Canada notified 
the United States Government that it no 
longer considered the 1941 agreement be- 
tween the two countries for joint develop- 
ment of the project applicable. This agree- 
ment, which had been the basis of all legis- 
lative efforts from 1941 to 1952, is for all 
practical purposes, abrogated. 

(b) On October 29, 1952, the International 
Joint Commission approved a new program, 
submitted to it on July 1, 1942, by the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States, 
for construction of the power project. This 
embraced a new plan of cost allocation be- 
tween the constructing entities to be 
named by the respective governments. 

The Province of Ontario has already been 
designated as the Canadian agent to con- 
struct the power project on the Canadian 
side of the boundary. 

(c) In connection with the new plan for 
construction of the power phase the Cana- 
dian Government promised to build the sea- 
way phase of the project entirely within the 
boundary of Canada. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment, in December 1951, passed the neces- 
sary legislation for implementing the Cana- 
dian seaway program. 

(d) The Power Authority of the State of 
New York amended its application for a li- 
cense from the Federal Power Commission 
to conform to the plans approved by the 
International Joint Commission, offering to 
finance and build the United States half of 
the power phase of the project. This con- 
formed with plans made by the out-going 
administration in case the Congress failed 
to act in 1952, a commitment made by Pres- 
ident Truman to Premier St. Laurent of 
Canada. The New York Power Authority 
application is now pending before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, 
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The new legislation which sixteen of my 
colleagues and I have proposed differs from 
previous seaway bills in two basic respects: 

1. The legislation would set up a St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation 
which would be solely for the purpose of 
building that section of the St. L. wrence 
canals which is at the International Rapids 
section, on United States territory. This 
Corporation would have nothing to do with 
the power project. It would be financed by 
self-liquidating bond issues, 

2. A second distinction is the compara- 
tively small amount of money involved to 
our country—less than $100 million, as con- 
trasted with the $566 million United States 
total which was involved in previous seaway 
legislation on the basis of 1950 cost esti- 
mates. The larger sum involved in previous 
legislation included the power project and 
the upper lake connecting channels. 

I particularly stress the absolute impor- 
tance from the standpoint of both America's 
national interest and from the standpoint of 
future good relations with Canada—of con- 
structing part of the canals—those at the 
international boundary in northern New 
York, on United States soil. Unless this is 
done, Canada will go ahead and construct 
the canals exclusively on Canadian territory, 

I propose that a four-way partnership 
agreement be set up in effect and be put into 
immediate operation between Canada and 
the United States, New York State, and the 
Province of Ontario. 

Under the new plan, New York State and 
the Province of Ontario would be allowed to 
build the urgently needed $500 million power 
project under authority granted by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission and under li- 
cense by the Federal Power Commission. 
The Canadian Government would build the 
canals at the Lachine and Soulanges sec- 
tions of the river. 

The Canadian Government deserves high 
tribute for offering to bear the full cost of 
an all-Canadian seaway of approximately 
$300 million. This willingness of the Ca- 
nadians underlines their realistic appreci- 
ation of the crucial significance of the proj- 
ect to North America. Further, it indicates 
the business acumen of the Canadian Cabi- 
net and Parliament, because this will be one 
of the soundest business ventures ever un- 
dertaken by a government. 

However, the St. Lawrence River is an 
international boundary water, and the future 
usage of the seaway will be just as vital to 
the people of the United States as to our 
Canadian neighbors. 

I must frankly say that it would be a 
shocking commentary to the peoples of the 
world if the two best neighbors anywhere 
on earth—the United States and Canada— 
were to fail, because of a relatively few United 
States obstructionists, to be able to reach an 
agreement on what is so obviously a project 
to both countries’ mutual interest. How, 
for example, can we possibly urge France and 
Germany to join in a European army—how 
can we urge economic unification of the 
Western European Continent, if we and Can- 
ada, allied by a common culture, by common 
traditions, by a common love of freedom, by 
a magnificent record of friendship—cannot 
set an example of pooling our action on this 
project? 

Under my proposed legislation, there would 
not be a minute’s delay in completion of 
the seaway and power project. 

I predict that work can start as early as 
this year if the Federal Power Commission 
licenses the State of New York to build the 
power project without subsequent litigation. 

I want to state very frankly that I would 
propose delay in the Federal Power Com- 
mission licensing, if I felt that the Canadian 
Government would not allow joint participa- 
tion in the seaway. But I am so convinced 
of the fairminded and friendly attitude of 
that splendid government toward the United 
States that I am sure, even after such a 
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license is granted for the power project, our 
good neighbors to the north will definitely 
leave the door open for joint participation 
by the United States. Through joint part- 
nership, we would eliminate the danger of 
any possible future disagreement and dispute. 

No realistic observer who has followed the 
seaway battles in the Congress would over- 
estimate the prospects of the proposed new 
legislation. I am convinced, however, that 
pro-seaway forces have picked up strength in 
the Senate and House of Representatives and 
that prospects are now good, particularly if 
popular support is made articulate. I am 
further convinced that if the Republican 
administration gives its strongest possible 
support, there is every reason to expect that 
in 1953, at long last, this great dream of 
3 decades, backed by every American Presi- 
dent during that time—will come to fruition. 


For a Balanced Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a speech by Lloyd V. Berkner, 
president of Associated Universities, Inc. 

It is certainly provocative of real 
thought. I have never met Mr. Berkner. 
All of us may not agree with his every 
point, but certainly his is an overwhelm- 
ingly important and timely thesis: 

SCIENCE AND NATIONAL STRENGTH 
(Remarks of Lloyd V. Berkner, president, 

Associated Universities, Inc., the American 

Physical Society, Washington, D. C., May 

1, 1953) 

This evening I would direct our attention 
for a few moments toward a fundamental 
problem that is the mutual concern of both 
science and politics. It is the problem that 
arises from the growing power of the atom 
as an offensive weapon, and the lack of 
comparable progress in defensive measures. 
The continual improvement of nuclear weap- 
ons, the increasing potentialities of biolog- 
ical and chemical warfare, have strength- 
ened the potentialities of the offense to such 
an extent that if it remains unchecked it may 
soon be capable of destroying our present 
civilization. To put it bluntly, the United 
States has acquired a terrific punch with 
which to meet an all-out war, but it has 
at the same time acquired a glass jaw, be- 
cause of its own vulnerability to atomic 
attack. The problem I would have you con- 
sider is this: How can the ideas emerging 
from science be employed to restore balance 
between the offensive and defensive capa- 
bilities that influence nations in their acts 
and policies, so that our choices of action 
are less brutally stark? 

We should like to believe that by some 
simple act man could leash the awful forces 
he now has at his command. But nature 
is seldom simple, and it reaches its highest 
complexity in man himself, and in those 
groupings of men we call nations. However 
disappointing, our failure to curb these forces 
by honest agreement is not astonishing; so 
that if, by other means, we can succeed in 
reducing the international tensions created 
by the almost absolute forces of the atom, 
perhaps some hope for the more elegant 
solution of simple agreement could then be 
entertained, 


TIME FOR AN EFFECTIVE ANTIDOTE 


As physical scientists we know that se- 
crecy and security cannot prevent the ulti- 
mate development by an enemy nation of all 
of the nuclear power needed to destroy us. 
The knowledge of nature is not confined to 
any single people, and the history of science 
is replete with the parallel emergence of 
scientific discoveries in diverse places. 
Moreover, when one is so fortunate as to 
know where to look and what results to ex- 
pect, then discovery is certain. We can only 
conclude that the major secret of the atom 
was lost at Hiroshima on August 7, 1945, and 
that subsequent events will not modify an- 
other nation’s time scale very greatly. We 
must live with this situation from now on, 
for in the words of one of our colleagues, 
“The atom is here to stay, are you?” Upon 
this premise then, we turn to the vital ques- 
tion: Since we have not learned to control 
this force at its source, can we mitigate its 
effects? Putting it simply, can we produce 
a defense that would reduce the gross im- 
pact of the atom on civilization to some- 
thing less than absolute? 

It is pretty clear that such a defense can- 
not be achieved through conventional 
methods. I believe there is almost complete 
unanimity of military and scientific opinion 
that our present methods of air defense, 
taken by themselves, offer no important so- 
lution. Even if the United States could 
bear the immense expense of a defense con- 
structed around the present methods, there 
would be gaps that would render such a de- 
fense much less than absolute against a 
clever enemy. 


WE CAN'T BUY IT WITH MONEY ALONE 


There have been recent statements to the 
effect that the only real gimmick in mak- 
ing an air defense is money. This is simply 
not true. There are specific measures that 
are essential, if the cost of the defense is 
to be drastically reduced, and its effective- 
ness made real. If these measures are not 
undertaken promptly, the cost will be any 
figure you have heard. If they are under- 
taken, and the anticipated measure of success 
is achieved, the cost will be a small part of 
any amount that has been publicly surmised. 
But there is no merit in arguing these points 
until we get on with weapon development, 
so that we can agree on the most effective 
and the most economical measures, 

Nevertheless, we are constantly admon- 
ished, “Don't worry, for ‘the best defense is 
a good offense’.” We are told by some of 
our military leaders that all we need is a 
striking force so powerful that no enemy 
would dare take us on. That is curious talk 
for a nation with a glass jaw. Have we 
forgotten Pearl Harbor, when our powerful 
sea forces were struck down by a puny force 
with a puny weapon? Is our memory so 
short that we do not remember the 2 mil- 
lion-ton shipping losses per month that of- 
fensive action failed to prevent, losses that 
were reduced by 90 percent in 4 short 
months after the most elementary defensive 
action, based on new methods, was under- 
taken? That worn cliché “the best defense 
is a good offense” has left a trail of lost wars 
and demolished nations. 


THE OSTRICH APPROACH 


At the moment, it is difficult to speak of 
balance in our military forces without be- 
ing accused by certain men of advocating 
“a Maginot Line philosophy.” Such men 
think only in terms of extremes. Either 
one puts all his bets on offense, or all of 
them on defense; the concept of the bal- 
anced force does not enter their think- 
ing. I submit that any military extreme is 
a Maginot Line that can be outflanked and 
overwhelmed. Sound military doctrine has 
always held that offensive action must be 
launched from a secure base. The mere ex- 
istence of a striking force does not in itself 
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prevent another nation, which also 

a striking force of total power, from engaging 
in all sorts of adventures that may be in- 
imical to our interests. Must the United 
States face the prospect of living in an at- 
mosphere of dread, deterred from making 
the mildest suggestion toward the mainte- 
nance of world order by the never-ending 
threat of destruction from the striking force 
of a ruthless enemy? Obviously something 
must be done about that glass jaw. 

But why should we, as scientists, worry? 
After all, we are only citizens, and a small 
percentage of the total population. But the 
Nation has asked us to spend more than a 
billion dollars a year in military research 
and development funds, and it has a right 
to expect that a reasonable military position 
will emerge from such huge expenditures. 
We shall not escape criticism by saying that 
we have no control over the expenditure of 
these funds. When vital military develop- 
ments are being neglected because of single- 
minded dependence on some outmoded con- 
cept, we cannot afford to say “Let the mili- 
tary worry about it.” Modern atomic 
weapons give us but one chance. 


ALL DILEMMAS HAVE TWO HORNS, 


But can we develop from technology & 
defensive procedure of the same relative 
magnitude as atomic offense? Here we 
come to the dilemma. 

There are certainly promising directions 
in which we could proceed. We can visu- 
alize new weapons and tactical procedures 
that would plug the vital gaps in conyen- 
tional systems and bring costs within reason. 
But since these ideas have been neither de- 
veloped nor tested, we cannot assert without 
reservation that results can be achieved. 
As scientists, we know that such questions 
are settled only when the necessary experi- 
ments have been adequately performed and 
the results evaluated. 

In other words, if we are to produce a re- 
spectable air defense, we must have the op- 
portunity to develop and test radically new 
weapons and systems concepts. In certain 
parts of the military structure there are 
men of vision who have pushed new-weapon 
concepts, but there is not the general atmos- 
phere in the Military Establishment, and the 
conviction on the part of military people in 
high places, that can initiate the vigorous 
program needed in our present situation. 
The opportunity to develop really important 
ideas is now essentially beyond our grasp, 
because funds under military control are not 
made available for the creation of new and 
imaginative solutions, 

There is adequate assurance of the ready 
adoption of new weapons and tactics by our 
military force, when their effectiveness has 
been demonstrated. In the last war, the 
extraordinary ability of our Armed Forces 
to adapt themselves to new weapons and 
tactics was a matter of tremendous signifi- 
cance and satisfaction. The potentialities 
of new weapons and systems were unrecog- 
nized, however, until they had been demon- 
strated. Almost without exception, new- 
weapon concepts met with severe resistance 
until their worth had been proven. Then 
they were quickly exploited. There is not 
the grasp and conviction at the top that 
encourages follow-up of the really radical 
ideas. That grasp and conviction wil! come 
at the top only when demonstration is con- 
vincing. This is not a criticism of our 
fighting forces, for they must be able to fight 
with what they have. May the day never 
come when their effectiveness depends on 
something we hope to have in the future. 
They must be motivated by what they can 
see, and touch, and use, or visualize clearly. 
We have no right to expect their enthu- 
siastic espousal of vague and unevaluated 
ideas for new-weapon systems. Moreover, 
military men should not be held responsible 
for the success of weapon-development pro- 
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grams, when they have no access to the vital 
element in the process, namely the vision, 
imagination, and experience of the scientist 
who originates the concept. 


CIVIL DEFENSE IS A CIVILIAN JOB 


This Nation urgently needs a means of 
developing new weapons to offset our weak- 
ness in defense. There is ample evidence that 
really significant undertakings will not be 
sponsored by the military except in the event 
of dire emergency. But when the emer- 
gency arrives in this atomic age, it will be too 
late, for development takes time. 

Ideas that may be vital to the survival 
of our Nation are now lying dormant. Re- 
sponsible scientists, with facts close to the 
very heart of our endeavor to cope with the 
atom, have awakened no response from the 
military save the usual cliché. We cannot 
unequivocally assert that these ideas will 
prove successful until they have been de- 
veloped and tested in relation to our defense. 
But the number of germinal ideas is suf- 
ficiently great that a substantial measure of 
success would certainly be forthcoming. 

What do we need to get on with the job? 
I would speak here only of the repairs that 
seem necessary to our scientific-military re- 
lationships and not of the larger overhaul 
that may be required of scientific-govern- 
ment relations generally. The latter is ad- 
mittedly important, but the urgency of the 
international situation calls for prompt ac- 
tion in the military field. 

First of all, there is clear and widely rec- 
ognized need for the intelligent strategic 
planning that is basic to development effort. 
This idea has been ably developed by Dr. 
Bush, and certainly the Rockefeller commit- 
tee has paid serious attention to the lack 
of strategic planning in our present national 
organization. Suffice to say that strategic 
planning that fails to recognize the po- 
tentialities of technology is simply no plan- 
ning at all. I am happy to say that in his 
message to Congress yesterday the President 
said: 

“Only by including outstanding civilian 
experts in the process of strategic planning 
can our military services bring new weapons 
rapidly into their established weapons sys- 
tems, make recommendations with respect 
to the use of new systems of weapons in the 
future war plans, and see that the whole 
range of scientific information and knowl- 
edge of fundamental cost factors are taken 
into account in strategic planning.” 

However well a planning staff functions, it 
cannot operate in a vacuum. Analysis, 
thinking, and judgments must be paralleled 
by developments of new trial weapons and 
tactical systems on which these judgments 
can be exercised. I believe that a research 
and development organization, independent 
of direct military control, is needed to ex- 
ploit new ideas leading to new weapon sys- 
tems. Administratively, it might operate 
either inside or outside the Department of 
Defense, though I personally believe that 
independent management would be better, 
in that creative responsibilities for both 
military needs and nonmilitary defense could 
be impartially recognized and supported. If 
it is to be inside the Department, it should 
report to the Secretary of Defense; under no 
circumstances should it be subordinate to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, the 
new organization should not preempt the 
research and development authority of the 
individual services, for new abuses would 
arise from the indiscriminate lumping to- 
gether of groups with dissimilar objectives. 
The responsibilities for weapon improvement 
on one hand, and for new weapon creation 
on the other, are so different that they can- 
not successfully live together. 

- A research organization for new weapons 
systems must have certain requisites: 


SOME PROVOCATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. It must have full authority to initiate 
work on new weapons emerging from new 


ideas and directed toward the development 
of new and more effective tactics; capability 
fc: full understanding of the ideas to be 
explored, money, and the legal authority to 
act. 

2. It must be able to deal with the military 
on equal terms and under circumstances in 
which the military are not held responsible 
for any bad guesses that the scientists may 
make. 

3. There must be intimate interchange 
with the military for counsel and advice as 
well as for operational evaluation, and transi- 
tion to utilization. 

4. The research organization should have 
access to the President, the National Security 
Council, and to top-level planning agencies 
of the Government, as well as to all infor- 
mation needed for its guidance in the selec- 
tic: of ideas to be developed. It must think 
of new weapon systems in a national and 
not an intraservice sense. 

5. It must have the confidence (and poten- 
tial cooperation) of all areas of American 
science, 

6. It must not be in competition for funds 
or authority with the regular programs of 
the Armed Forces for the improvement and 
operation of accepted and existing weapons. 

7. The vigorous support and prosecution 
of programs toward development of radical 
new weapons must reflect favorably, and not 
unfavorably, on the careers of its staff. 

To man such an organization, enthusiasts 
are essential. This does not mean that their 
ideas would not be tested and screened for 
fundamental limitations. But with this un- 
derstood, we should let them go about their 
jobs with relative freedom. It was this ap- 
proach that led the OSRD to its high meas- 
ure of success. Significant inventions are 
not made by someone who knows it can't 
be done; they are made by enthusiasts. The 
modern inventor is the highly trained uni- 
versity or industrial scientist whose scien- 
tific experience leads him to see new horizons. 

In particular, we must avoid the heavy, 
clammy hand of the permanent committee. 
We must ask such men not, “Will you de- 
velop a gadget having such and such speci- 
fications,” but rather, “Here is the general 
situation. Here is access to all the facts you 
may need. What can be done to acquire or 
retain strength in this situation?” In crea- 
tive development, new concepts must emerge 
from the realm of technology, and new 
gadgets assessed, before a specification is 
written. Specifications are principally use- 
ful for reproducing what has already been 
done; as a guide for future development they 
discourage and divert attention from the 
really new and important things. 

Such a research and development organ- 
ization could perhaps best carry out its func- 
tions through the contract mechanisms that 
have already proven their worth under the 
OSRD, the Manhattan District and the AEC. 

In addition to the planning staff and to 
the research and development organization, 
there is a third essential element in an ef- 
fective attack on our fundamental strate- 
gic problems, and that is a joint opera- 
tional development group. By this I mean 
an operating organization equipped with 
airplanes, ships, guns and all the facilities 
needed to develop and evaluate new tactics 
around new experimental weapons before 
they are completely emergent from the de- 
velopment stage. Here again are needed the 
same qualities of imaginative leadership that 
is required of the planning and of the re- 
search organizations. Such a joint group 
might be essentially military in character, 
and composed of military men and civilians 
with special Skills. But it must be free of 
interservice competition, for new weapons 
should be given the opportunity to demon- 


strate what and how they can contribute to 


the overall milifary power of the United 
States rather than to the power of an indi- 
vidual military service. 
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Our present total reliance on strategic 
striking force leaves us in the position where 
it will be effective only if things go as we 
should like them to go. It is imperative 
that our national strength be capable of 
meeting whatever situation arises, without 
the inevitability of terrible destruction to 
ourselyes. Remembering that with bad strat- 
egy, victories bring no profit, while with 
good, defeats are matters of but little mo- 
ment, we must endeavor to create the sit- 
uation where, in the words of Oliver, our 
“strategy may be defined as a wise alliance 
with circumstances which, in case of suc- 
cess, will follow up pursuit, and in case of 
failure will screen the retreat.” 

In conclusion, I feel confident that with 
real vision and an organization that permits 
of intelligent action, much can be done to 
mitigate the unenviable situation toward 
which we are now headed. 


Germany’s Contribution to NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Germany Still Faces Woes 
Despite Energy and Purpose,” written 
by Crosby S. Noyes, and published in 
the Washington Sunday Star of May 3, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is NATO WORTH Irꝰ— GERMANY STILL FACES 
Woes DESPITE ENERGY AND PURPOSE—REFU- 
GEES, DECARTELIZATION, NATIONALISM, AND 
JEALOUSIES ARE PARTICULARLY VEXING 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

DussEeLporF.—Everywhere you go in Europe 
you hear about it—but it is not until you 
come to Germany yourself that you under- 
stand what all the shouting is about. This is 
an extraordinary spectacle—a beaten and 
ruined nation surging back to life and 
strength. 

The ruins are all around. The work of 
8 years hasn’t begun to disguise the terrible 
scars that war brought to Germany. Thou- 
sands of families still live in bombed-out 
houses, hanging their washing out to dry 
in the skeleton half-rooms where the rest 
of the buildings once stood. Hundreds of 
shops carry on in rude huts hiding behind 
impressive facades. They are still finding 
bombs in the rubble. 

But war damage in Germany is old stuff, 
What impresses the visitor today is rather 
the overwhelming demonstration of the will 
to survive and rebuild. It’s the evidence 
supplied by the smoking chimneys of this 
great industrial center—the roads and rail 
terminals jammed with traffic—the gangs of 
rugged-looking young men, working through 
the night under floodlights. 

You feel that here in Germany there is 
more disciplined and purposeful energy than 
in any country in Europe. Combined with 
the generous backing of the American tax- 
payer, this energy is rapidly putting Humpty, 
Dumpty back together again. What that 
may mean for Europe is perhaps the biggest 
question nrark in the free world today. It 
is the question which makes Germany the 
focal point of European hopes and fears. 
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HOPES NEAR REALIZATION 


The hopes—at least the short-term hope 
that Germany can take her place as the key- 
stone of European military and economic 
strength—seem on the point of being real- 
ized. One of the safest bets in Europe today 
is that within a short time, with or without 
the ratification of the European defense com- 
munity treaty, Germany will begin rearming. 
The need for German soldiers in Europe is 
too great, and the desire for national sov- 
ereignty too strong, for the revival of Ger- 
man military power to be long delayed. 

Germany’s economic contribution to West- 
ern Europe has already reached the point 
where the business-minded American can 
see the value received for an investment of 
nearly $3.5 billion. 

Starting from the point where allied bomb- 
ers left it in 1945, Germany’s overall produc- 
tion is now up 60 percent over the 1936 level. 
Iron and steel production—the backbone of 
Germany's industry—is expected to reach 18 
million tons this year. In 1938, at the height 
of Hitler’s prewar buildup, all Germany, 
which then included the Saar and Upper 
Silesia, turned out about 20 million tons. 
That record is expected to be beaten by West- 
ern Germany's steel mills by 1956. 

There are, to be sure, a number of com- 
plaints heard here about the handling of 
Germany’s industrial revival under allied 
supervision. These center, in particular, on 
the systematic destruction of the industrial 
combines on which the bulk of Germany’s 
production depended in the old days. We 
are accused of having made a fetish of de- 
cartelization, thereby robbing German indus- 
try of much of its economic efficiency. From 
the German point of view, the essential oper- 
ation of the cartels was no more monopolistic 
and sinister than say, the operation of United 
States Steel. 


NO DENYING RECOVERY 


Whatever truth there may be in this criti- 
cism, even the critics do not deny the re- 
markable extent of German recovery. So far, 
the production of finished armament has 
been forbidden by the terms of the allied 
peace treaty. But these restrictions—like the 
prohibition on the German Army—have been 
outdated by subsequent international de- 
velopments. They can be expected to go by 
the board in the not-too-distant future. 

The fear of Germany, which is still one of 
the primary political facts in Europe today, 
goes hand in hand with the hope. It is the 
fear of people who have watched this process 
before and who have suffered because of it. 
Much as he may recognize the need for Ger- 
man strength, and much as he may dread the 
Russians, it is impossible for the average 
European to contemplate what is happening 
in Germany without some misgiving. This 
is not hard to understand: Even the most 
optimistic American gets a creepy feeling 
from the picture that this country presents, 

Apart from the clear fact that Germany, 
with the approval and even the help of her 
former enemies, is rapidly returning to a 
position of domination in Europe, there are 
many unanswered questions, 

How strong is Germany’s present demo- 
cratic leadership? 

How serious is the threat of a reviving 
nationalist movement? 

What will be the political pressures caused 
by the division of the country and the pres- 
ence in West Germany of millions of East 
German refugees? 


QUESTIONS BEING DODGED 
There is a tendency in Europe to duck 
these questions and others like them. There 
is the feeling that what is going on in Ger- 
many is a kind of inevitable process which 
cannot and should not be interfered with. 
There also is the feeling that it is enough to 


solve today’s problems without worrying too 
much about those that may arise tomorrow, 
Nevertheless, the questions are being asked 
by many people, including a number of 
thoughtful Germans. 

On the surface there is reason for opti- 
mism. The infant government at Bonn has 
made a good record for itself under the 
vigorous and determined leadership of 
Chancellor Adenauer. There has been ready 
compliance with the broad aim of western 
European solidarity, despite last week’s ac- 
tion of the Bundesrat delaying ratification 
of the European Defense Community treaty, 

In its internal policy, the coalition of con- 
servative and rightwing parties has many 
features which strike a sympathetic note in 
the United States. There is general ap- 
proval of the Government’s free-enterprise 
economic line, its systematic removal of con- 
trols and its encouragement of investment 
by a policy of tax reduction. 

No one can doubt the devotion of Ger- 
many’s present leaders to the idea of a new 
and democratic Reich. Even Dr. Adenauer's 
bitterest political enemies are willing to con- 
cede the fact that a sincere effort is being 
made to cultivate the best in the German 
political character. 

There is a doubt, however—and Germans 
will discuss it frankly—that the roots of the 
democratic idea go very deep. The German 
people themselves, since the war, seem to 
have taken little interest in the govern- 
ment and to feel little personal stake in 
what is going on in Bonn. As long as Ger- 
many remains in the status of a defeated and 
occupied country, and as long as major policy 
decisions taken by the government are sub- 
ject to approval by the occupying powers, 
there will be no reliable indication of the 
real political temper of the German people, 


OLD NATIONALIST DANGERS 


There is more worry over the revival of 
extreme nationalism in politics than most 
reports have indicated. The tendency to play 
down the importance of the evidence is 
natural, in view of the obstacle that German 
nationalism represents to the objective of 
European integration. When British author- 
ities rounded up a ring of former Nazi leaders 
last winter, charging them with conspiring 
to seize power, the action drew more official 
criticism than praise. But it convinced a 
number of Germans that the danger was a 
real one, 

It is not so much the danger of a dramatic 
plot to take over the country by cloak-and- 
dagger methods. Such a conspiracy would 
have little chance of success, even if it should 
escape the attention of occupying authori- 
ties. What worries the Germans more is a 
growing tendency to let former Nazis share 
in political activities. The justification is 
that these men, most of them former mem- 
bers of the Hitler youth, must be given a 
chance to work within a democratic organi- 
zation, But the effect, in the opinion of 
some German observers, has been the oppo- 
site of what was intended. 

Instead of the former Nazis becoming more 
democratic, the political organizations into 
which they have been accepted have become 
increasingly nationalistic. And the tendency 
is expected to gather strength with the re- 
birth of German power. 

The political effect of reviving the German 
Army also is causing some nail chewing in 
these parts. 

The project is not a popular one. The 
memory and the visible evidence of what war 
can do is too fresh to permit much in the way 
of militaristic enthusiasm. The Germans are 
frank to say that they feel rearmament is 
being forced upon them as the price they 
must pay for acceptance in the West Euro- 
pean club. Neither the economic burden of 
an army nor the political implications of 
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military strength make much appeal to the 
average German today. 


NO MORIBUND EGO 


How long this feeling will last, however, 
is another question. The earnest propaganda 
of the western nations, aimed at convincing 
each other of Germany's indispensability to 
western defense, has not been wholly lost on 
the Germans. The German ego and the Ger- 
man pride cannot be expected to keep its 
present humble proportions for long on this 
kind of a diet. The bitter lessons learned in 
the last war must give way in time to a 
revival of Germany’s faith in herself and her 
mission as the defender of western civiliza- 
tion. 

The problem is whether this wholly desir- 
able result can be achieved without placing 
a critical strain on the new democratic gov- 
ernment by the open encouragement of na- 
tionalism and militarism. In Germany, the 
military has never been associated with popu- 
lar government. England, France, and the 
United States have had their revolutionary 
people’s armies. In this country, the army 
has always been the symbol and the instru- 
ment of despotic rule. 

In such commonly expressed fears, there 
is undoubtedly a good deal of speculation 
and perhaps a tendency to look on the dim 
side of things. There is another angle to 
the picture, however, which no amount of 
optimism can dismiss. 

As long as Germany remains divided, the 
hope of any relaxation in the East-West 
conflict seems visionary. And the seeds of 
conflict will grow with the rise of German 
strength. No German, apparently, is willing 
to accept the idea of a permanent division 
of his country. He may not be able to dis- 
cuss logically the means of reuniting Ger- 
many, but any alternative is unthinkable. 

Europeans who remember the strength of 
pan-Germanism under Hitler are quick to 
point out the danger. In the past, there 
has been fear that Germany might be tempt- 
ed to make a deal with Russia to reunite 
the country. For the future, the fear is that 
Germany may try to gain by force the ob- 
jectives she has been denied at the bargain 
table. 

REFUGEES AGGRAVATE PROBLEM 


The problem is aggravated by the fact that 
in large areas of the German Republic more 
than half the population is made up of ref- 
ugees, many of them living in state-sup- 
ported camps under wretched conditions, 
The economic burden created by the situa- 
tion has received considerable attention. 
But the political problem is no less formi- 
dable. The refugees are forming themselves 
into separate political parties, emph 
their status as dispossessed and rightless 
people. Until those who stay here can be 
completely absorbed within the economy 
and the social structure of the republic, the 
refugees will continue to represent a polit- 
ical element of the most dangerous sort. 

It is in this context that suggestion that 
the United States should absorb some 240,000 
refugees assumes such special importance 
here. 

These are some of the features of the 
German landscape that do not encourage 
complacency, either here or elsewhere in 
Europe. From NATO’s point of view, they 
are problems which have as much reality 
and significance as the material progress 
which the country has made since the war. 
If the overall picture provides ground for 
satisfaction, it is in terms of very limited 
objectives, 

The conclusion which forces itself on the 
most casual visitor is that the big problems 
facing Germany remain to be solved. And 
the future of NATO and the free world de- 
pends in a very real way on finding the right 
answers, 
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Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting an 
editorial from the May 7 edition of the 
Washington Post. 

The Washington Post is to be congrat- 
ulated on recognizing and pointing out 
that the supply of water for irrigation 
is the basic question involved in the Hells 
Canyon controversy. 

The editorial follows: 


HELLS CANYON 


Interior Secretary McKay probably was 
right in saying that there is very little chance 
of an appropriation by Congress to start the 
controversial Hells Canyon Dam along the 
Idaho-Oregon border. That fact alone, how- 
ever, would not justify the turning over of 
the Hells Canyon site for development by 
the Idaho Power Co., for Mr. McKay would 
have an obligation to stand up for the 
public interest irrespective of the attitude of 
Congress. A more important consideration, 
in our view, is that power is not the only 
need in the Northwest. Construction of the 
Hells Canyon Dam along the lines proposed 
by the Interior Department would have made 
impossible the irrigation of thousands of 
acres of new farmland in western Idaho. 

In other words, the Hells Canyon issue is 
not simply one between private and public 
power. If that were the case, the public 
interest probably would lie on the side of 
governmental development of the power 
potential. Former Secretary Chapman held 
that governmental development of the site 
would provide more than 1 million kilowatts 
of power, whereas private development would 
provide only a little over 100,000 kilowatts 
and would make impossible the realization 
of the larger potential. Mr, McKay takes 
issue with these figures and contends that 
the difference between the one governmental 
dam and the three proposed private dams is 
approximately 210,000 kilowatts. Because of 
the inevitable delay in Federal construction, 
he asserts, it would take 25 years to make up 
the difference. Even so, the public would 
have an interest in use of the full potential 
for low-cost power. 

The basic point, however, has to do with 
the estimate furnished by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. When the power potential 
was figured in 1948, the bureau promised 
that enough water would be available up- 
stream for all of the irrigation possibly fore- 
seenble. The allowance turned out to be 
enough for 192,000 acres. Yet by the end 
of 1952 some 143,000 acres of irrigated land 
had been added in western Idaho. Now a 
new appraisal by the Geological Survey shows 
that 1,300,000 acres of new farmland can be 
brought into production in the next 50 years. 

What this means is that there just is not 
enough water in the Snake River to meet 
irrigation needs and the proposed power re- 
quirements to make the Federal dam eco- 
nomically feasible; with the private dams, 
however, water for irrigation will be assured 
as a matter of prior right. A similar need 
exists along the Columbia River. Secretary 
McKay would have made a more compelling 

ent if he had used these facts; and 
it may well be that his decision to withdraw 
from the case was reached for the wrong 
reasons. But the issue goes beyond public 
power, and the critics need to consider that 
the production of food and fiber has an 
equal claim with electric power for scarce 
water. 


What Price Alliances? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article by 
William Henry Chamberlain appearing 
in the newsletter Human Events of 
May 6. 

This article sets forth the failure of 
our recent foreign policy under the past 
administration. It also points out how 
lethargy can be changed to energy, vac- 
illation to firmness, and perhaps failure 
to success, 

We must change our policy, and we 
must raise our sights, and we have very 
little more time to waste over trifles 
and, as Mr. Chamberlain well says, 
“parochial bickerings.” 

The article follows: 

WHAT PRICE ALLIANCES? 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


America has come a long way since George 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, warned 
against “the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence” and declared: “The great rule of con- 
duct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little political connection 
as possible.” 

There is hardly any place in the globe to- 
day where a serious Soviet military aggres- 
sive move might not involve the United 
States in war. And in many cases our action 
is almost predetermined by the presence of 
troops and the existence of binding treaty 
arrangements. Under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization we are bound to come 
to the aid of every country around the per- 
imeter of the European Continent, from 
Norway to Turkey. We are committed to 
the defense of Germany, both by a special 
promise to the Bonn Government and by 
the presence of our troops in West Germany 
and West Berlin, 

We are engaged in mutual security pacts 
in the Far East with Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand. There are a few countries in 
the borderline zone; there are no formal 
commitments to defend Yugoslavia or Iran, 
for instance. And there is still a question 
mark as to what, if anything, would happen 
if the Chinese Reds should send a large 
army into Indochina. But after the Korean 
experience, there can be no certainty that 
America would not intervene actively in the 
event of any big Communist military move 
on the world chessboard. 

It is easier to criticize in general terms 
these far-reaching overseas commitments 
than it is to suggest an alternative consistent 
with American national security. The Sec- 
ond World War left two powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in a position of 
overwhelmingly predominant power in terms 
of militray strength, manpower, territory, 
and resources. The Soviet Union, as any- 
one with a reasonable knowledge of its past 
record and the philosophy of its ruling group 
would have expected, proved incurably 
aggressive and expansionist and quite 
impossible to appease. 

There can be little doubt that, if the United 
States, after a belated awakening from 
Roosevelt's disastrous dream of happy co- 
existence with Stalin, had not thrown its 
strength irto the balance, Europe and Asia 
would have been swallowed piecemeal by the 
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Soviet empire, as Eastern Europe, China, and 
North Korea have already been swallowed. 

And every new country swallowed by com- 
munism means more cannon fodder, more 
economic resources for what is already a 
formidable military machine. It is less ex- 
pensive and less disruptive of the American 
way of life to fight a distant border war in 
Korea than it would be to adopt the garrison 
state preparedness program which national 
safety would demand if all east Asia, includ- 
ing Japan, were organized against us by the 
Kremlin. It is less of a risk to keep the 
American flag flying in West Germany and 
West Berlin than it would be to allow the 
Ruhr and German potential military man- 
power to fall into the hands of the Soviet 
empire, which already recalls that of Genghis 
Khan, in the extent of its territory and the 
savagery of its methods. 

There is nothing objectionable in the prin- 
ciple of an alliance with a foreign nation 
or nations, provided that there is reasonable 
equality of risk and sacrifice. The United 
States may owe its independence to the al- 
lance which Benjamin Franklin was shrewd 
enough to negotiate with France at a critical 
moment in the Revolutionary War. (What 
France got out of this alliance is not 80 
clear,) 

The Truman-Acheson team should not be 
blamed and has not been generally blamed 
for trying to build up resistance to Soviet 
expansion by creating alliances in Europe 
and Asia. Some of the strongest anti-Com- 
munist measures were ratified by the Con- 
gress, Republican in both Houses, which was 
elected in 1946. The North Atlantic Pact 
was approved by a large majority of Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic votes. There 
was almost no opposition to the treaty with 
Japan, and the accompanying security pact, 
or to the security pacts with Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Where there is ground for criticism is in 
the way in which our alliances have func- 
tioned. Much of the angry frustration about 
the situation in Korea is due to a justified 
sense that America has been let down by the 
United Nations as an organization and by its 
individual members, who have an equal 


‘interest with the United States in prevent- 


ing communism from overruning Asia. 
What has been going on in Korea is a U. N. 
war, but an American (and South Korean) 
fight. 

There is also a strong suggestion of our 
being taken for a ride in the limping pace of 
the European defense effort. The United 
States nas put its chips into the pot: bil- 
lions of dollars appropriated for military aid 
and six divisions of ground troops and a 
substantial air force deployed for the de- 
fense of Europe. There has not been a com- 
parable effort on the part of European mem- 
bers of NATO. Most serious is the failure, 
after more than 2 years of talk and paper 
projects, to put a single West German in 
military uniform. 

There is an almost grotesque paradox in 
the Korean situation. In theory the major 
war effort which the United States has put 
forth in that area has been the fulfillment 
of an obligation under the U. N. Charter. 
Congress only indirectly authorized this war 
effort and never voted the declaration of war, 
which would have made easier such desir- 
able measures as the imposition of a strict 
naval blockade of the China coast. 

On the contrary, the United Nations as an 
organization and the principal U. N. states 
have done everything in their power to pre- 
vent this war from being brought to a vic- 
torious and satisfactory conclusion. It was 
a protracted tooth-pulling operation to in- 
duce the U. N. to pass a resolution designat- 
ing Red China as an aggressor— montre after 
large Chinese armies had crossed the frontier 
into Korea and were doing their best to wipe 
out what was theoretically a U. N. army. 

It has proved impossible either to obtain 
reasonable troop contributions from the U. N. 
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members or participation in sanctions that 
would really hurt the Red Chinese war ef- 
fort, such as a blockade of the China coast 
or a flat embargo on all trade with China. 
U. N. members, of which Great Britain is the 
most important, which have recognized the 
Red Chinese regime have not broken off rela- 
tions, despite the fact that the Mao Tse-tung 
regime has been at war with the United Na- 
tions for more than 2 years. 

Considered as an experiment in collective 
security, the Korean war has been a dismal 
flop. This is what most realistic observers of 
international affairs have long predicted, in 
the event that there was ever an effort to 
put this fetish slogan into practice. 

Patriotic Americans (not including, of 
course, the amazing number of Americans 
with sutversive records who sneaked into 
U. N. employment) who had the thankless 
task of trying to obtain more cooperation 
from the U. N. in what was supposed to be a 
common struggle against aggression, make 
no secret of their disgust and disillusion- 
ment when they talk off the record. One 
‘such American got so fed up with the con- 
tinual stalling of Prime Minister Nehru of 
India that he drew up a memorandum for 
Nehru's consideration, which, on mature re- 
flection, he tore up unsent. The central idea 
of the memorandum was that Nehru should 
do one of two things: frankly urge America 
to get out of Korea and abandon all re- 
sistance to Red Chinese expansion or quit 
his backseat driving and send some Indian 
troops to take part in the war. 

It is bad enough that no U. N. member 
state has made an effort in Korea com- 
parable with that of the United States, in 
proportion to population and resources. (An 
exception to this criticism should be made 
for France, which has been bearing the 
burden of a prolonged and severe war in 
Indochina.) 

What is worse (and what, one hopes, the 
new administration will find intolerable) is 
that governments which have made small 
contributions or, in some cases, no contribu- 
tions at all to the military effort, should use 
diplomatic pressure to prevent the United 
States from taking the military and political 
measures which offered the best prospect of 
inflicting enough damage on Red China to 
compel its rulers to call off the war. (It 
should be evident by this time that this is 
the only means likely to achieve this end. 
India’s supposed influence in Peiping is a 
fiction, as the fate of the very questionable 
Indian resolution on the disposition of 
prisoners of war at the hands of Vishinsky 
and Chou En-lal shows.) 

Among these measures are blockade of the 
China coast, bombing of strategic targets in 
Menchuria and China proper and vigorous 
utilization of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek for raids, and, if possi- 
ble, landings on the China coast. It is little 
short of ridiculous when support of Chiang 
Kai-shek, who commands the largest anti- 
Communist army in Asia, with the possible 
exception of the South Koreans, should be 
rejected for fear this might displease India 
or Indonesia or Burma—countries which 
haye not put a man into the fighting line. 

The supremely important fact to remem- 
ber about Europe is that ground defense, 
without a substantial German contribution, 
is almost certainly impossible. French and 
Germans, like other Europeans, very reason- 
ably maintain that they want to be defended, 
not liberated—after years of bombings and 
Communist terrorist occupation have left 
very little to liberate. 

But most unreasonably, and in contrast 
to the Greeks, Turks, and Yugoslavs (who 
are showing a gratifying tendency to bury 
old hatchets and stand together against the 
overshadowing peril from the east), French 
and Germans are still not in agreement 
about a European defense scheme in which 
both countries will participate to the limit 


of their capacity. ‘Time is running out and 
a strong American push, reinforced by the 
suggestion that America can, if necessary, cut 
down its troops on the continent to token 
size and go over to a strategy of peripheral 
defense, is needed. 

It is high time to get out of the psycho- 
logical dream world in which some Euro- 
peans imagine that they are doing the 
United States a unilateral favor by prepar- 
ing, with American help, for their own de- 
fense. There will always be an America, 
even though its defense problems would be 
heavily aggravated and complicated by the 
fall of Europe. But there is no assurance 
that there will always be a Europe if Euro- 
peans fold their hands and get involved in 
all sorts of parochial bickerings over minor 
issues when their civilization faces the 
greatest threat since the hordes of Genghis 
Khan appeared in the 13th century. 

The fundamental failure of the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy (and many Americans 
sensed this without directly analyzing it) 
was that America's global commitments were 
not balanced by an equivalent effort and 
sacrifice on the part of the nations which 
benefited from these commitments. The 
historical reputation of Eisenhower and 
Dulles will largely depend on their ability 
to correct this failure. 


The Fulbright Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Fulbright Program,” writ- 
ten by Francis A. Young and published 
in the March-April issue of the News 
Report, published by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research 
Council. This is a well-written and in- 
formative article on one phase of our 
educational-exchange program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 
(By Francis A, Young) 


The Fulbright Act (Public Law 584), which 
authorizes educational exchanges between 
the United States and more than 25 coun- 
tries, became law on August 1, 1946, when 
it was signed by President Truman, This act 
provides that foreign currencies received by 
the United States in payment for overseas 
war surpluses shall be used in the countries 
of origin to cover the expenses of United 
States students, teachers, professors, and 
specialists who are selected to spend 6 
months, a year, or more at educational insti- 
tutions in the country concerned. The act 
also provides that these foreign currencies 
may be used to pay travel expenses to the 
United States of foreign nationals selected 
to spend similar periods in this country. 
The National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council has an immediate and di- 
rect connection with the administration of 
the Fulbright Act since, in concert with 
other national research organizations, it has 
accepted certain: specific responsibilities, as 
will be subsequently described, in the se- 
lection of candidates for awards and in the 
guidance of the program. 

Although the Fulbright Act has been in 
effect for more than 6 years, only 5 years 
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have elapsed since the first students, teach- 
ers, and scholars were selected for awards. 
These initial years have been devoted pri- 
marily to the organization and expansion 
of the program. The basic administrative 
structure was established at an early date, 
but it required many months of experi- 
mentation and policy formulation to develop 
the present elaborate and carefully coordi- 
nated system of operation which now ex- 
tends to 27 countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific. In the academic year 1951- 
52, approximately 1,500 American citizens 
and 2,500 foreign nationals, in all categories, 
were selected for awards, 

This initial period of organization and ex- 
pansion is now drawing to a close. While 
undoubtedly subject in many respects to 
further change, the program has acquired 
its essential character and has arrived at 
that stage of maturity and permanence 
which provides an occasion, as well as the 
perspective, for making a report on its de- 
velopment and present status from the 
standpoint both of scholarship and of na- 
tional interest. 

It is obviously impossible in a brief article 
to deal with all phases of an operation as 
complex as the Fulbright program, including 
its separate provicions for American citizens 
and those of other countries and its differ- 
ing awards for professors, graduate students, 
and public-school teachers. This article is 
confined, therefore, to the program as it re- 
lates to exchanges of professors and research 
scholars and, still further, to certain features 
of general interest and significance, such as 
the manner in which the program is admin- 
istered, the relationship of the program to 
the academic population, the effectiveness of 
the program to promoting communication 
and understanding among peoples of differ- 
ing cultures, and the outlook for the years 
ahead, 

When one examines the administrative 
structure of the program, the first reaction is 
apt to be one of astonishment that so com- 
plex and involved a system works as well as it 
does. The organizational features are those 
of decentralization and divided responsibility. 
At the center of the administrative network 
is the International Information Administra- 
tion of the Department of State, which car- 
ries on the general administrative responsi- 
bility assigned by the terms of the act to the 
Secretary of State. The Department nego- 
tiates the basic exchange agreements with 
foreign countries wishing to participate in 
the program, receives and expends the funds 
appropriated by the Congress for the oper- 
ating costs of the program in the United 
States, makes the awards to individual par- 
ticipants, and coordinates the whole enter- 
prise. Administration abroad centers in the 
binational foundations or commissions cre- 
ated in each of the participating countries, 
These agencies hold and disburse the foreign 
currencies from which Fulbright grants are 
made, prepare the annual programs in which 
the nature of the exchanges with each coun- 
try is indicated, and recommend foreign stu- 
dents, teachers, and scholars for travel grants 
to the United States, supervise American 
grantees, and perform other functions of a 
similar character. Since the foundations or 
commissions are entirely independent of 
each other, the Fulbright program, instead 
of being one large multilateral program, is in 
effect a series of separate bilateral programs, 
each reflecting the interests and national 
character of the country to which it extends, 
The essential unity in this situation, which 
might otherwise be one of extreme diversity, 
is provided not only by the coordinating ef- 
forts of the Department of State but by still 
a third agency, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, composed of 10 persons appointed by 
the President from various fields of educa- 
tion. The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
animates the entire undertaking, serves as 
the ultimate source of policy, and selects 
both the recipients of awards and the educa- 
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tional institutions at which they study or 
teach. 

Each of the three agencies enumerated 
above—the Department of State, the foun- 
dations abroad, and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships—is cited in, and derives its 
authority from, the Fulbright Act. Not 
mentioned in the act, but essential to its 
operation, are four so-called cooperating 
agencies. These agencies have contracted 
with the Department of State to provide 
professional service in conducting public 
competitions for awards and in evaluating 
the qualifications of candidates. The Insti- 
tute of International Education in New 
York City provides these services in con- 
nection with college and university gradu- 
ate students; the Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education, in 
connection with elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers; and the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils (National 
Research Council, Social Science Research 
Council, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and American Council on Education), 
in connection with university professors and 
research scholars. Administrative decen- 
tralization is therefore carried one step fur- 
ther by delegating to specialized agencies 
the difficult and often highly technical task 
of evaluating the qualifications of the large 
numbers of academic personnel who an- 
nually apply for awards. 

The principal disadvantages of so complex 
an arrangement are the constant adjust- 
ments and consultations required to keep 
the operating agencies, both in the United 
States and abroad, working in harmony and 
the great amount of time consumed in the 
screening, placement, and selection of 
grantees. The advantages, although per- 
haps less obvious, are a tribute to the insight 
and imagination which entered into the 
original legislation and which later estab- 
lished a framework of administration and 
control which unites the special interests of 
Government, the general public, and the par- 
ticipants themselves. 

No state-supported program for the inter- 
national exchange of persons can be divorced 
from other Government efforts in the sphere 
of international relations, and this principle 
is reflected in the assignment of fiscal and 
administrative responsibility to the Secretary 
of State. The interest of the general public 
in an exchange of persons rather than of 
official representatives is acknowledged in 
the creation of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships with its powers of supervision and se- 
lection. The bilateral character of the pro- 
gram and its acceptance abroad is assured by 
the establishment of overseas foundations 
with definite powers of initiative and local 
control, Finally, the interests of the par- 
ticipants are safeguarded by the cooperating 
agencies which, in representing the academic 
professions and in serving as screening and 
consultative bodies, link organized scholar- 
ship with the agencies of the state. The fact 
that the Fulbright program, subject to all 
the hazards of intergroup and international 
cooperation, has grown steadily in strength 
in the last 5 years is, in large measure, due to 
the soundness of its administrative structure. 

The role of the academic population in 
the Fulbright program should be viewed 
against this background. The persons se- 
lected to represent American culture abroad 
as Fulbright fellows are not only drawn 
almost entirely from this group, but this 
group is itself the principal source of the 
informed judgment upon which the wise 
selection of academic representatives de- 
pends. To evaluate the qualifications of 
candidates for awards as a professor or re- 
search scholar, the Conference Board of.As- 
sociated Research Councils has established a 
central Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons and a supporting system 
of approximately 50 advisory screening com- 
mittees composed of more than 200 subject- 


matter specialists appointed by the 4 re- 
search councils which constitute the con- 
ference board. Most of these committees 
convene in Washington at least once a year to 
judge the projects and qualifications of ap- 
plicants and to comment on the state of the 
programs us viewed by the respective aca- 
demic disciplines. This system of one cen- 
tral committee representing scholarship as 
a whole and a large number of advisory 
committees representing the respective dis- 
ciplines has proved remarkably successful in 
gaining for the program the advice and sup- 
port of outstanding American scholars, in 
maintaining the competitive character and 
professional quality of the selection process, 
and in promoting confidence in the program 
among the receiving institutions abroad. 

The conference board has been somewhat 
less successful in getting the best scholars 
in the country to make applications for 
awards. This is particularly true in the lec- 
turing category. The primary concern of the 
university professor during those occasional 
periods in which he can obtain extended 
leave from his teaching or administrative 
responsibilities is usually the advancement 
of his own scholarship. At such times he 
is naturally drawn to the research rather 
than to the teaching opportunities afforded 
by the program. As a research scholar, he 
is quite willing to draw, to the extent of his 
ability, upon his own resources for the nec- 
essary dollars required to supplement the 
Fulbright foreign currency stipend. In the 
lecturing category, motives of scholarship are 
usually less active and the financial sacri- 
fices are often greater, since awards for lec- 
turing are subject to Federal income tax. 
It is, in fact, rather surprising that so many 
American scholars apply annually in the 
lecturing category. Even so, there are not 
enough qualified candidates to meet the 
needs of the program, and ways must be 
found to stimulate greater interest in these 
appointments and to make the awards more 
attractive financially. 

Although precise evidence is lacking re- 
garding the contribution the program is 
making to its primary objective of promot- 
ing intercultural communication and under- 
standing, largely because scientific methods 
for measuring the products of cultural in- 
teraction for so large a program are still 
in the process of development, nevertheless 
there is abundant testimony to the pro- 
gram's effectiveness. Reports of the grantees 
themselves, of which there are now several 
thousand, leave little doubt of the great 
individual benefits which are shared with 
colleagues, associates, and students. 

Furthermore, the annual reports of the 
foundations abroad attest to the more visi- 
ble achievements of the program in influ- 
encing the educational life of the partici- 
pating countries. One may cite as examples 
the interest aroused in the United Kingdom 
in the Conference on American Studies 
held last summer at Cambridge, the con- 
tribution made by American Fulbright 
scholars in the development of the I~stitute 
for Social Research and the American In- 
stitute at the University of Oslo, the grow- 
ing tradition of collaboration between 
American and French specialists in engi- 
neering and mathematics, the organization 
of a summer seminar in Italy for American 
teachers in classical studies, the introduc- 
tion of American methods of agriculture 
and home economics extension in Greece, 
the development of library training in 
Thailand and Egypt, and the impetus given 
to the extension and improvement of popu- 
lar education in the Philippines, Burma, 
India, and Pakistan. Achiévements such as 
these lose none of ther significance when 
we realize that the program is financed 
largely through the use of foreign currency. 
The Fulbright program, in its cost to the 
taxpayer, is the least expensive of the Gov- 
ernment’s many exchange and informa- 
tional activities. 
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The next 5 years will probably see very 
little expansion in the size of the Fulbright 
program, but there is good reason for antici- 
pating steady growth in its effectiveness, 
With the problems of organization and the 
inevitable initial adjustments out of the 
way, future trends will be toward greater 
imagination in planning, more fiexibility in 
operation, and a wider and less hesitant 
participation by colleges and universities 
here and abroad, especially .n making dollar 
contributions in aid of Fulbright exchanges. 
The many contacts between American and 
foreign scholars already made possible by the 
program will result in improved plans for 
utilizing future opportunities. More effec- 
tive coordination with other Government and 
privately supported exchange programs is 
gradually being achieved, and improvements 
in the selection of grantees will follow upon 
the development of more objective methods 
of evaluation. 

The next 5 years should also strengtaen the 
conviction, already shared by many, that 
international diplomacy can be made more 
effective by encouraging the free flow of ideas 
between nations. Scholars have long recog- 
nized the value of this exchange to their own 
work, but it is only in recent years that the 
Nation as a whole has realized that this free 
fiow of information can help all of us to 
understand and appreciate some of the prob- 
lems confronting other nations and in turn 
help the people of other nations to under- 
stand us. It is in this area of exchange that 
the needs of the Nation and of scholarship 
converge—it is the common ground upon 
which the Fulbright program is based. The 
more closely the program conforms to this 
community of interests between the Nation 
and its scholars, the more certain it is of 
success. 


Doctors’ Draft Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend remarks 
on H. R. 4495, to amend the Universal 
Training and Service Act, as amended, 
to provide for special registration, classi- 
fication, and induction of certain medi- 
cal, dental, and allied specialist cate- 
gories, I would like to express the view- 
point, as I undersand it, of the King 
County Medical Society of the State of 
Washington. 

Mr. Neil Winikoff, executive secretary 
of this medical society, has advised me a 
number of doctors, some of them already 
in the service and others about to go in, 
have expressed the viewpoint that the 
law should be extended for 1 year rather 
than 2 years. 

Next, let me say that while it is not 
pertinent to this particular bill, I should 
also advise the committee that these 
same members of the medical profession 
feel that the $100 extra pay for physi- 
cians should not be limited to those who 
volunteer for more than 24 months’ ac- 
tive duty. Likewise, I should say that 
the doctors already in the service have 
raised an objection in that they find so 
much of their time is being spent in ad- 
ministering to persons other than actual 
servicemen. 
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T recognize that the Armed Services 
Committee had a very difficult situation 
to deal with and they have tried to be 
fair and, at the same time, to recognize 
the practical administration of this legis- 
lation. Certain amendments have been 
proposed with the objective of curing 
inequities, but in each instance, a spokes- 
man for the committee has explained the 
reasons for the bill as it was reported. 
Nevertheless, objection has been em- 
phasized by the King County Medical 
Society that those doctors who are now 
serving the second time, after having 
been recalled under old priority II, are 
not treated fairly. 


Dedication of Peter Minuit Plaza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of a talk made by me on the 
occasion of the dedication of Peter Min- 
uit Plaza, Manhattan, city of New York, 
on May 8, 1953: 


Appress DELIVERED BY Hon. ALBERT H. BOSCH, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS From New YORK, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF PeTeR MINUIT PLAZA, 
MANHATTAN, New Lonk Crry, May 8, 1953 


We are foregathered here today to pay 
homage to a man whose name is inscribed on 
the tablets of history as the founder of this 
fabulous metropolis. 

Peter Minuit is known to most all New 
Yorkers as the “agent” of one of the most 
important real-estate deals in recorded his- 
tory, as the man who, on May 6, 1626, bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for the 
equivalent of $24. 

When this city, in the year of 1926, cele- 
brated the 300th anniversary of its founding 
by the self-same Peter Minuit, his name 
was mentioned in articles, in addresses and 
in editorials. However, no memorial was 
named in his honor. Today, as we cele- 
brate the 300th anniversary of the memo- 
rable day when the Dutch settlement of 
Nieuw Amsterdam became the colonial city 
of New York, by the grace of King Charles I, 
we dedicate this spot at the southernmost 
tip of Manhattan Island as Peter Minuit 
Plaza, in honor of the man who, 327 years 
ago, stepped from a Dutch trading vessel of 
the West India Company to make a bargain 
with an Indian tribe and to become the 
first Director-General of the Colony of New 
Netherland. 

It is my happy privilege to thank the hon- 
orable mayor of the city of New York, to 
thank in particular the president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, for their untiring 
efforts on behalf of a fitting memorial for 
the founder of this metropolis. Iam proud 
to state that the initial efforts on behalf of 
the Peter Minuit Plaza came from a society 
of citizens of Germanic extraction to which 
I have the honor to belong and whose mem- 
bers are with us here today—the Steuben 
Society of America. 

What sort of a man was this Peter Minuit? 
We know comparatively little about him. 
Most of us have seen the famous painting 
of the actual deal with the Indians, but the 
face and the figure of the man under the 
broad-brimmed hat, with the black coat and 


the buckled shoes were, necessarily, drawn 
from imagination. 

Peter Minuit—Minnewit—may have been 
of Huguenot extraction, as some historians 
claim. It is a fact that many French Protes- 
tants settled in the Rhineland and in Hol- 
land to escape from persecution and to bring 
their arts and crafts, especially in the tex- 
tile industry, to their new homes. We know 
that Peter Minuit was born into a well-to-do 
and well-educated family in the Rhenish city 
of Wesel, situated today in the West German 
Province of Rhineland-Westphalia. He was 
born, in 1580, into an age of revolution, a 
time when people struggled toward light out 
of the darkness of the Middle Ages, and his 
lifework reflects that struggle. 

It is known that his family subscribed to 
the tenets of the Reformation and of the 
Humanists, such as the famous Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. We also know that he studied 
at the Universities of Heidelberg and of 
Utrecht—famous seats of liberal learning at 
that time and today. When his homeland 
became engulfed in war and persecution, ne 
and his family emigrated to Holland, which 
had thrown off the shackles of Spanish domi- 
nation and had, indeed, become the first free 
and democratic state in the Old World. 

In Holland the free spirit of young Peter 
Minuit soared to new heights. A world 
power, a nation of traders, of thinkers, and 
of painters—Holland and its bustling and 
prosperous cities became his stamping 
ground, 

What wonder that he finally rose to promi- 
nence in the employ of the great and power- 
ful East India Co.; that vast sums of money 
streaming in from Sumatra and Java—the 
fabulous “spice islands“ - were entrusted to 
his care. 

What wonder that the farseeing burghers 

of Amsterdam called upon him to sail beyond 
the turbulent waters of the North Atlantic 
to become the first director-general of their 
colony in the New World, which was in the 
hands of the West India Co. 
- So Peter Minuit went to the vast land 
which today is the United States. He did 
not go up the Hudson; he did not follow 
the spoors of a Verrazano and a Hudson. In- 
stead of making the oldest Dutch colony, 
Fort Orange—today Albany—his headquar- 
ters, he set foot on the island of Manhattan 
and negotiated his celebrated deal with the 
Indians. 

This Manhattan Island was densely 
wooded; springs bubbled; waterfalls cas- 
caded; there were deer, wolves, and lynxes; 
there were Indians roaming in the forest or 
in their swift canoes traveling over the 
churning waters to what today is Brooklyn. 

Without being facetious, let us call Peter 
Minuit a, quote, “man of vision,” unquote. 

He did not go inland; he did not choose 
the strategic safety of either the palisades 
at what is today New Jersey or what is today 
Brooklyn Heights for the first fortress of 
Nieuw Amsterdam, to protect the struggling 
community of traders and farmers. 

No; he built a strong blockhouse at the 
very spot where you see the Customs House 
just north of here. Of course, he could 
never have visualized what the settlement of 
Nieuw Amsterdam would look like 300 and 
more years later, our wonderful city with its 
towering buildings, with its activities of 8 
million inhabitants, with its bridges span- 
ning the rivers, with its highways and tun- 
nels and the hustle and bustle of innumer- 
able craft in the Hudson and the East River. 

But, we must admit: he did choose unerr- 
ingly, at the confluence of two wide rivers 
forming one of the biggest and safest harbors 
in the world and so strategically located that 
the soldiers in the watchtowers of his fort 
had an uninhibited view across the bay and 
up the rivers. 

So, in 1626, Nieuw Amsterdam, which was 
to become New York, was founded by the 
immigrant Peter Minuit. Unfortunately, he 
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did not remain in the colony for a long 
period to see it become an important trading 
post, with both the Indian tribes and with 
the motherland overseas. 

And here we learn to know Peter Minuit 
as a man in pursuit of freedom and of civic 
rights, true to the humanistic tenets of his 
university learning at Heidelberg and 
Utrecht. The West India Co.—prosperous 
and powerful—wanted to transplant the 
feudal ideas of the Old World to the new 
continent, and this was to meet with Peter 
Minuit's opposition. 

The patroon system, by which vast tracts 
of virgin land, especially along the Hudson 
River, were granted to the stockholders of 
the company—to be plowed, sown, and har- 
vested by tenants and workers, could never 
find the approval of a man in whom the flame 
of freedom and humanitarianism burned so 
brightly. 

While the colony at the tip of Manhattan 
Island flourished; while new settlers arrived 
in increasing numbers; while peaceful rela- 
tions between the settlers and the Indians 
augured well for the future of the colony— 
the patroons upriver engaged in a conspiracy 
against Peter Minuit and in the ensuing con- 
troversy, after 5 years as head of the colony, 
he was recalled to Holland. It should be 
noted here that his two successors nearly 
wrecked the work which he had started, so 
that Nieuw Amsterdam fell an easy prey to 
the Duke of York and his soldiers. 

Peter Minuit stayed in Holland for only å 
short time. He went to Sweden, the home 
of the great King Gustave Adolph, who had 
given his life, in 1632, on the battlefield of 
Luetzen, for the cause of the Reformation, 
His daughter, the noted Queen Christina, 
Bave Peter Minuit her confidence and with 
the reputation he had won as a colonizer 
and an administrator, she sent him once 
again to the New World to organize the 
Swedish settlements along the wide South 
River, today known as the Delaware. The 
traces of these Swedish colonies, especially 
near the city of Wilmington, Del., can still 
be found today. Again, Peter Minuit proved 
his standing as a pioneer of major stature, 
The colony flourished and when he died in 
1642, he left a prosperous settlement to his 
successor John Printz who, finally, had to 
give in to the blunderbusses: of crusty old 
Peter Stuyvesant. This ended the Swedish 
colonization of North America. i 

So, we see a likeness of Peter Minuit—a 
man of vision, a man loving freedom and 
the essential human rights, a man of per- 
severance—indeed a man whom every Amer- 
ican should be proud. His manifold accom- 
plishments, his undaunted spirit by far out- 
weigh that famous real-estate deal of 1626. 

He will be remembered for his purchase of 
Manhattan Island—but, when we think of 
him, we should pay homage not only to the 
man who became the actual founder of New 
York, but much more to the essential human 
and freedom-loving qualities which he repre- 
sented to such a wonderful extent in an age 
which had not yet completely shaken off 
the bonds of feudalism. 

It is most fitting that the name of Peter 
Minuit is to be perpetuated at this very spot, 
where he set foot onto Manhattan Island, 
where the tunnels and the highways meet— 
where large and small vessels go upstream 
and downstream, where the skyscrapers of 
this island tower above the green grass and 
the whispering trees of Battery Park, where 
the smell of the sea is strong, where the 
beginning was made for the great and forever 
growing metropolis on the Hudson, where 
the Old World comes to join the New World; 
in this tight little island of Manhattan, the 
pulsating heart of the great city of New York. 

Peter Minuit started it all a scant three 
centuries ago. Paying tribute to him today 
are inhabitants of our city whose roots go 
back to Europe, just as his did, whose spirits 
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are fired by the eternal flame of freedom, just 
as his was. 

To honor the first citizen of New York, this 
historic spot at the tip of Manhattan Island 
shall henceforth be known as “Peter Minuit 
Plaza.” 

I thank you. 


The House of the Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 


commend, with considerable fervor, the 


initiative of a number of promoters of 
inter-American friendship. in the be- 


loved Republic of Cuba. These gentle- 


men, with the approval and encourage- 
ment of the National Consultative Coun- 
cil, composed of eminent Cuban leaders 
in the arts, professions, and sciences, 
have conceived the idea of establishing 


in the beautiful capital city of their na- 


tion, Habana, a center of culture to be 
known as the House of the Americas. 

The thought behind this project is to 
provide for the Cuban people a center 
where the best in music records, litera- 
ture, the motion pictures, and other art 
farms can be found. One of the leading 
exponents of this plan is a talented 
Cuban man of letters and an honored 
member of the National Consultative 
Council, Senor Don Armando Maribona, 
one of the editors of the world-famous 
Cuban newspaper, the Diario de la 
Marina. 

When this project was explained re- 
cently to the United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, the Honorable John Moors 
Cabot, this public official expressed deep 
interest. A number of leaders in the 
Congress have also listened with sym- 
pathy and good will to news about the 
House of the Americas in Havana, a city 
familiar to thousands of delighted Amer- 
ican visitors to Cuba. 

One of the hopes of those who advo- 
cate this project in the Republic of Cuba 
is that similar centers may be provided 
in all the capitals of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If this should happen, every 
House of the Americas would not only 
be a center of culture, but also a sym- 
bol of freedom and progress for all 
Americans. 

At a time when all humanity longs for 
amity, understanding, and peace, what 
could be more heartening than to find 
in a great city like Habana and a friend- 
ly country such as Cuba a desire to bring 
men, women, and children together, on 
the basis of culture, rather than to scat- 
ter, divide, and slaughter people in war. 

In my opinion, this project of the 
House of the Americas is a contribu- 
tion to the cause of inter-American un- 
derstanding and inter-American har- 
mony. It seems to me and to a large 
number of my fellow citizens that a 
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House of the Americas would be one 
answer to the prayer offered in our 
Capitol on Pan American Day that good 
example can be “an inspiration for 
humanity.” 


Mr. Lodge, What Is the United Nations 
Good for? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of the value of the United Nations. 
is being argued all over again in many 
towns and communities throughout our 
Nation. I have seen no better or more 
convincing answer than that given by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
United States representative to the 
United Nations, in a speech to the Na- 
tional Women’s Press ‘Club. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I insert it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as a part of my own re- 
marks: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor -of 
April 28, 1953] - 


MR. Lope, WHar Is THE UNITED NATIONS 
Goop For? 

I come to you from that. interesting, 
novel, hopeful, primitive, sometimes exas- 
perating, but always essential contrivance 
known as the United Nations. Calvin Cool- 
idge once said that politicians are men who 
are twice spoiled—by extravagant praise on 
the one hand and extravagant abuse on the 
other. I do not think the United Nations is 
spoiled, but it certainly suffers from extrav- 
agant hopes which have inevitably led to 
extravagant disappointments. 

I personally approached the United Na- 
tions, convinced of its essentiality, but with 
some exasperation and without great expec- 
tations. I recognized that most Americans 
were troubled about it for two principal 
reasons: First. because of the reports of 
American employees of the United Nations 
who were subversive and, secondly, because 
of the impression that the Soviet Union was 
using the United Nations as a device to help 
it win the cold war. 

Let me assure you that the personnel 
problem in the United Nations is in process 
of being solved. On the day that I presented 
my credentials I told the Secretary-General 
of the importance of this problem to Ameri- 
can publie opinion. The next day I called 
again with 2,000 forms, each of 6 pages in 
length, to be filled out by each employee, 
and that very afternoon, at the suggestion 
of the Secretary-General, the American em- 
ployees had lined themselves up in the cor- 
ridors for fingerprinting. All forms have 
been filled out and are being processed by 
the FBI and the Civil Service Commission. 
The Secretary-General has cooperated. I 
think this problem is well on its way to 
satisfactory solution and should be cleaned 
up in a matter of months. 

As far as the cold war is concerned, we 
can set down the following thoughts about 
the United Nations: 

It is a place where we can see what the 
Communists are doing in the war of ideas— 
and sometimes in other ways. Without it 
we could not see nearly as much. 
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It is a place where Americans can see how 
their American public servants are conduct- 
ing the American side in the cold war— 
and it therefore enables us to correct our 
mistakes. If it were not for the United 
Nations I do not know how we would ever 
become speedily aware of whether our con- 
duct of the cold war was adequate or not. 

It is a place—and we as newspapermen 
will particularly appreciate this—where you 
can get authoritative reactions quickly on 
the state of opinion in almost any part of 
the world, which it would take you days, if 
not weeks, to get otherwise. 

It is a place where is located the greatest 
sounding board in the world—where public 
opinion ‘is developed for the world—and 
never forget that public opinion is basic in, 
the modern world today in spite of iron 
curtains, 

It is a place where the free world gets 
consolidated. Being free, the non-Commu- 
nist nations naturally tend to go their own 
way and to drift apart. But sooner or later 
some Communist spokesman will make some 
statement that is so monstrous and so out- 
landish and so offensive that you can almost 
see the free nations getting together before 
your very eyes. This more than counterbal- 
ances whatever advantages the Communists 
may get out of their propaganda. 

It is a place where.representatives of na- 
tions can meet informally, without raising 
considerations of prestige, and thus settle 
disputes. The Berlin airlift, for example, 
was brought to an end as the result of an 
American and a Soviet representative more 
or less “bumping into each other” in the 
corridors of the United Nations, It is the 
best place in the world for this kind of, 
contact—which can prevent such enormous 
quantities of human bloodshed. 

It is a place where we have developed 
allies—certainly not as many as we should 
have liked. But, equally certain, whatever 
allies we have are welcome and are that much 
clear gain. 

It is a place in which hypocrisy can be 
exposed. Whoever has ever served in Con- 
gress knows that there is nothing like face- 
to-face debate to reveal a stuffed shirt to 
public gaze. The United Nations fills a simi- 
lar place in revealing hypocrisy among 
nations. 

It is a place where the threat of war in 
Iran in 1946 was moderated and gradually 
extinguished. 

It is a place from which the initiative was 
taken, with substantial American backing, 
to prevent Communist encroachment on 
Greece in 1947, 

It is a place which enormously facilitated 
the advent of Israel into the family of na- 
tions and prevented that advent from caus- 
ing extensive hostilities. 

It is a place which, working with the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesians, found the way 
to give full independence to the 76 million 
people inhabiting Indonesia. 

It is a place which means much to the 
independence of Libya and will undoubtedly 
ney much to the independence of Somali- 
and. 

It is a place in which the age-old American 
belief that a meeting of minds produces 
more wisdom than the single opinion of even 
a brilliant mind is often demonstrated. The 
United States frequently brings proposals 
before the United Nations which have been 
extensively studied and prepared. Yet on 
many occasions these proposals have been 
altered and improved as a result of the de- 
bate. 

It is a place which at this moment is ex- 
erting a strong influence to prevent the dis- 
pute over Kashmir between India and Pakis- 
tan from breaking out into open war. 

It is a place in which a veto-proof method 
has at last been evolved for bringing a real 
collective defense program into being. When, 
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as, and if aggression occurs in the future we 
will no longer be paralyzed by the Commu- 
nist abuse of the veto. 

It is a place which makes it hard for those 
who want to divide and rule. The strategy 
of Genghis Khan, and after him Tamerlane, 
was to cajole one nation with false favors 
while attacking a neighbor nation. Some- 
times I think that this is one of the more 
striking instances in modern times of in- 
herited characteristics. But certainly it is 
true that it is much harder to play this kind 
of a game when the entire free world is look- 
ing on in the glass house on the East River 
where there are no secrets and everyone can 
see what you're doing. 

It is a place which, from the point of view 
of the Kremlin, must be a real headache. 
They cannot control it; they cannot break 
it up; they do not dare leave it. 

All this is not to blind our eyes to the 
failures; the United Nations has appeared at 
times to be engaged in a stodgy routine in- 
stead of being the arena where the world 
struggle is dealt with most boldly; and the 
United Nations has not prevented the Com- 
munist victory in China—a victory which 
achieved what imperialist Japan was seek- 
ing and which we risked war in order to 
avert. Although Soviet communism has suf- 
fered one serious setback in Yugoslavia and 
has been held back in Western Europe at the 
cost of great exertions, there have been 
Communist successes in other places which 
we would be foolish not to admit. 

There are a few other things which the 
United Nations is not. 

The United Nations is not a place which 
in any way destroys United States sover- 
eignty. The charter specifically prohibits its 
intervention in domestic matters. Your rep- 
resentative at the United Nations is not 
called congressman or senator, but ambassa- 
dor—and for the simple reason that he rep- 
resents a sovereign state. 

Tt is not a place which threatens the de- 
struction of our Constitution. The Supreme 
Court in the case of Asakura v. The City of 
Seattle has said that the treaty-making 
“power does not extend as far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids.” Any treaty, 
whether drafted in the United Nations or 
not—and I am one who thinks that too many 
treaties have originated there—needs a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate as well as the sig- 
nature of the President, and almost all 
treaties need congressional legislation later. 

It is not a nest of Communist spies, for 
the simple reason that there is nothing to 
spy on in the United Nations. The Russians 
haven't even filled their quota of employees 
at the United Nations. No United States 
citizen employed by the United Nations has 
ever been prosecuted for espionage. 

It is not a place which is controlled by 
Soviet Russia and the Communists. It is a 
rare day when the Soviets can count on more 
than 5 votes out of the 60. 

It is not a snare which dragged the United 
States into the Korean war. The United 
States asked the United Nations to take ac- 
tion after the Korean war had broken out. 

It is, of course, not a place which can send 
American boys to fight anywhere. This pow- 
er is a wholly American power. Moreover, 
the United States has the right to veto any 
action of the Security Council of the United 
Nations dealing with armed force. 

The United Nations is, of course, not a 
place which can prevent great powers from 
fighting if they want to fight. But, as Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles has said, 
“It can help them to avoid fighting when 
they really do not want to fight but feel 
that, unless there is some face-saving device, 
use of force may be the only alternative to a 
disastrous loss of prestige. World organiza- 
tion provides a lap into which even the great 
powers may choose to drop their disputes. 
It provides a better way as against the alter- 


natives of humiliating surrender and violent 
defiance.” In the words of the charter, it is 
a center for harmonizing. 

The United Nations is not in any sense a 
finality. It is in a primitive stage, but, prim- 
itive though it is, we know that, if it dis- 
appeared, war would seem inevitable. 

With all its faults, the United Nations is a 
living organization which has gone further 
toward organizing peace and organizing se- 
curity than any other body in modern his- 
tory, and this result has occurred at a time 
of great threats to the peace and the security 
of the international community. 

I have said that war would seem inevitable 
if the United Nations disappeared. If, on 
the other hand, the United Nations continues 
and we do have armed aggression, then it 
would be the indispensable vehicle for re- 
pelling that aggression. This is undoubtedly 
one reason why the Communists don’t leave 
it. 


Tolls on the Present Camden-Philadel- 
phia Delaware River Bridge Should Not 


Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of the Army having given 
its approval for the construction of a 
second bridge across the Delaware River, 
the next question that calls for decision 
is the amount of tolls to be charged on 
the new bridge as well as the existing 
bridge. 

Already the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority gives notice that it intends to 
raise the present tolls. It is time for 
the citizens of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania to organize to prevent any such 
increase. Promises were made prior to 
the construction of the first bridge that 
it would be free of tolls within 25 or 30 
years. But, there now seems little like- 
lihood of this promise being fulfilled. 
However, to increase tolls would be add- 
ing insult to injury. If any justification 
exists for continuing present tolls at the 
present level, there is no justification 
for increasirg the tolls. 

The whole question of tolls has been 
well stated in an editorial appearing in 
the Courier-Post, a newspaper published 
at Camden, N.J. The editorial was pub- 
lished March 28, 1953, and is based upon 
the contents of a letter written to a local 
newspaper by the former presiding judge, 
A. D. MacDade, of the Delaware County 
court, Pennsylvania, an eminent jurist 
and outstanding public servant. His 
thoughts and views are entitled to re- 
spect and consideration on any subject 
concerning which he expresses himself. 
It is therefore appropriate that the 
Courier-Post in its constant effort to 
protect the public interest should stress, 
in the editorial to which I have referred, 
the views expressed by Judge MacDade 
on the subject of tolls. 

In order that there may be the widest 
possible knowledge of the underlying 
factors by public officials, Federal, State, 
and local, as well as citizens who have 
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an interest in the matter, I include the 
editorial as part of my remarks. It reads 
as follows: : 


AN EMINENT PENNSYLVANIAN ON BRIDGES, 
TOLLS, TUNNELS 


One of southeastern Pennsylvania’s most 
eminent public servants over a period of 
many years was former President Judge A. 
D. MacDade, of the court of Delaware County, 
now retired to private life. 

Though no longer holding office, Judge 
MacDade retains a keen and lively interest 
in public affairs. A dispassionate and excep- 
tionally well-informed elder statesman, his 
views command attention and respect. 

In a recent letter to the editor of the Upper 
Darby Press, Judge MacDade, who lives in 
Swarthmore, recalled some facts worth re- 
calling about the construction of Camden 
Bridge and made some pungent comments 
regarding bridge tolls, bridges versus tunnels, 
etc., which Jerseyites will find well worth 
reading. 

Judge MacDade recalls that before going 
on the bench he served two 4-year terms as 
State senator from Delaware County, during 
the time Camden Bridge was being planned. 
His letter continues: 

“There was considerable opposition at first 
to such a public improvement because the 
expense would be too great to build the 
same, partially using the funds of taxpayers 
in the city and county of Philadelphia which 
were badly needed for other purposes of 
public importance. 

“As a senator at this time, I favored the 
construction of the present bridge—to be 
toll-free. The necessity for the bridge was 
conceded, but how was it to be paid for? 
The solution was for the bridge commission 
representing the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey to issue bonds, which was done 
to raise the necessary construction costs in 
building the bridge but with a promise from 
the legislatures of the two States that even- 
tually it would be free of tolls after the 
original bonds had been retired. 

“As a senator I agreed reluctantly under 
these circumstances to exact a toll but there 
would be no tolls exacted after the bonds 
were paid off. Now comes along a new 
Delaware River Port Authority, which con- 
templates not only to retain the toll indefi- 
nitely but to impose an additional 5 cents, 
in order to secure sufficient funds to launch 
other projects visualized by the new 
authority. 

“In my judgment the original promise to 
free the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge should 
be fulfilled and if a new bridge is to be built 
let it be financed in a similar manner as was 
the first bridge pledged to be free of tolls in 
30 years, 25 of which have already expired 
since the toll was first imposed. Now it is 
proposed to not only continue the toll indefi- 
nitely but to add thereto another 5 cents, 
not only paying off the original bonds but 
to pay for a new bridge costing millions 
besides financing port development projects 
which are not strictly highway projects. 

Is that attitude an honest and fair treat- 
ment of the public, which smacks of the old 
practice of damning the public a la Vander- 
bilt? How can the authority require funds 
from the tolls paid to finance port develop- 
ment projects which are not strictly high- 
way projects in view of the good-roads 
amendment to the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tion which provides that the motorists’ funds 
shall be used only for highways? Aside 
from building and operating highway cross- 
ings, either bridges or tunnels, what can the 
port authority do that will not violate the 
constitutional mandate of the people, who 
voted that motorists’ funds shall be used 
only for highways? Does that mean also 
that only bridges are to be built when com- 
monsense dictates that the construction of 
a tunnel would be more feasible in the mat- 
ter of common national defense? 
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“With no tunnel the destruction of bridges 
would cause a catastrophe which a tunnel 
would obviate in defending our means of 
transportation during a war period. 

“It would seem to me that the first bridge 
should be freed from tolls after 30 years 
from the beginning of its construction and 
imposition of tolls; and the second bridge 
should be paid for in the same manner as 
was the first bridge and that includes of 
course a tunnel if that mode of transporta- 
tion be adopted eventually, which in my 
judgment is more desirable from many an- 
gles. If we do not adopt the tunnel means 
of transportation, why doesn’t the authority 
make provision as a war emergency for the 
reestablishment of a ferry service? Such 
a service would be invaluable if the bridges 
were destroyed by our enemies, either in war 
or by sabotage. 

“A word to the wise should be sufficient.” 

Surely there is nothing to add to what 
Judge MacDade has to say about the pledge 
that Camden Bridge would be toll-free after 
it became debt-free, which will be within 
the next 2 or 3 years, and the fact it is 
now proposed not merely to break this pledge 
but to increase the present toll—partly to 
finance port development projects which are 
not strictly highway projects. 

The point he raises about use of Pennsyl- 
vania motor funds for nonhighway purposes 
is also of great interest and importance, 

The Courier-Post emphatically agrees with 
Judge MacDade, and so do most South Jer- 
seyites, that commonsense dictates con- 
struction of tunnels rather than bridges as 
river crossings in this area. That now is an 
academic question so far as the second 
crossing is concerned, but it surely should 
guide the construction of a third one. 

His proposal for providing standby ferry 
service between Philadelphia and Camden 
in case of emergency also is meritorious. 

The Courier-Post commends Judge Mac- 
Dade’s letter to the attention of all its 
readers, and especially to the members of 
the Delaware River Port Authority and pub- 
lic officials throughout the metropolitan 
area. 


The Altoona (Pa.) Woman’s Club Is 
Lauded for Its Project on the Menace 
of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Altoona (Pa.) Woman’s Club 
devotes its activities to a project of 
national interest. Last year it exposed, 
in a telling manner, the evil effects that 
follow the use of narcotics and as a re- 
sult, the project received nationwide 
acclaim. 

This year the project is titled “The 
Menace of Communism to the Commu- 
nity” and it has elicited warm praise 
from Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In extending sincere congratulations 
to the officers and members of the Al- 
toona Woman’s Club on the effective 
manner in which they focus attention on 
selected subjects, I wish to include the 
following copy of the 1953 report which 
discloses the attention being given the 
subject of World Communism as a deadly 
menace, 


The 1953 report is as follows: 


THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM TO THE 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Altoona Woman's Club, Mrs. Fred Moffitt, 
president; Miss Elizabeth Boyle, chairman 
of programs) 

The greatest menace to your community 
today is communism. This is because the 
Communists want to rule the world, and the 
world, after all, is the sum of all our com- 
munities. If they can control enough com- 
munities, they can control our States, and 
eventually, the Nation. And if they can 
control the United States, the world is theirs. 

In other nations, organized so that the 
national government exercised complete 
control over the rest of the country, it was 
necessary only for them to secure control 
of the national government. This ed 
a minimum of active Communists, about 
one percent of the population in key spots 
in the government of these countries. In 
this manner, they seized control of the satel- 
lite countries of Eastern Europe. They were 
able to do this without exposing the mother 
Communist state, Russia, to the threat of 
war because they acted through a native 
Communist Party which seized power, then 
placed the country under the orders of 
Moscow. 

Our country with its Federal system of 
government, its division of powers among 
the National Government, the State govern- 
ments, and the people, with the powers of 
each specifically defined, has provided stony 
ground for the seeds of communism. 

The Communists attempted to gain con- 
trol of our country in several ways: they 
sought to gain political control through the 
establishment of the Communist Party; 
they endeavored to dominate the labor 
unions and thus govern the tremendous 
power of organized labor; and, they tried to 
get control of our National Government by 
placing active Communists in vital positions 
in Washington. 

But these methods of achieving central- 
ized power were not successful. The Amer- 
ican people rejected the Communist Party 
and it failed to gain enough members to be- 
come an effective political force. The labor 
unions largely purged themselves of Com- 
munist elements and leadership. Further, 
the exposure of many of those in key posi- 
tions of our Government proved to eliminate 
them or destroy their influence. 

This hostility of the American people has 
driven the Communist Party underground. 
Having failed to achieve centralized power, 
they now seek to increase their strength in 
the communities. Today's targets are the 
community groups—the civic clubs, the 
churches, the parent-teacher associations, 
and similar localized and patriotic groups. 

The Communists are trying to get you, the 
loyal citizen of the Nation, and your organi- 
zation, a strong source of influence in the 
community, to do their work for them. They 
strive unceasingly in community work, 
knowing the American tendency to “let 
George do it.“ Here, they do not want to 
control the organization in any way that 
would make them conspicuous. They are 
much more intent in exercising power be- 
hind the scenes to influence policy, to elect 
a “favorable” candidate, to initiate a “peace” 
petition, to protest against some national- 
defense measure. 

In its insidious campaign to infiltrate the 
community groups, communism relies upon 
deceit and treachery; its main weapon is 
secrecy. In the United States the relentless 
foe of communism is the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which is continually exposing 
their actions in our country. But without 
the active cooperation of every American 
citizen the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is hampered. The aid of each 
individual in the community is important. 

As individuals in the community and as 
members of its organizations, there are sev- 
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eral things we can do to combat the menace 
of communism. First, we can be on the alert 
for active Communists. We must be espe- 
cially wary of the chronic complainer who 
always criticizes but never praises our in- 
stitutions. We must be watchful for the 
individual who “in all fairness” readily sees 
the inequities of our way of life but is very 
broadminded when the-subject of commu- 
nism is discussed. 

However hard he may try, the Communist 
cannot conceal himself. He has been trained 
to see communism from a fivefold viewpoint, 
and this will be revealed in his thinking. 
First, he believes it to be an explanation of 
all human behavior in that each person acts 
exclusively in his own monetary self-interest. 
This emphasis upon one facet only of man's 
nature—greed, as the basis of all human 
behavior—is patently false as well as con- 
trary to Christian thinking and teaching. 

Second, he sees communism as an explana- 
tion of the development of history in terms 
of material things. He asserts that history 
has been characterized by struggles between 
classes such as citizens and slaves, serfs and 
lords, workers and the owners of land and 
capital, and that such conflict is inevitable. 

Third, he views it as a criticism of the 
evils of capitalism. He recites evils present 
at the birth of the machine age in the early 
1800's, and insists that these conditions exist 
today, overlooking our high standard of 
living, the growth and power of labor unions, 
and the vast body of legislation which has 
been enacted since that time to protect and 
benefit the worker. 

Fourth, he considers communism the only 
program for the social and economic reor- 
ganization of society. Hence, their system 
alone, with state control and national plan- 
ning of every phase of life, will correct the 
supposed evils of capitalism and lead us to 
the Communist paradise where each will con- 
tribute according to his ability and share 
according to his need. 

Fifth, he is taught that communism is a 
revolutionary method of seizing power by 
infiltrating the institutions, the government, 
and the communities of a nation in order to 
overthrow its government by force and vio- 
lence. The basic unit used for this purpose 
is the “club,” of 3 to 5 members, which 
takes its orders from previously organized 
clubs of the party, and ultimately from 
Moscow, 

The first four views of communism will 
be evident to the alert individual with a 
little thought, no matter how they are dis- 

or how cleverly they are expressed, 
Equally obvious will be the changes of views 
necessary for the American Communist as 
he tries to follow the Moscow party line, 
For example, if the previous line has been 
to condemn the United States as actively 
promoting war, and the new turn is to pre- 
tend to seek peace, the sudden about-face of 
the community Communist is very apparent. 

A little less evident is his complete lack of 
morals and ethics. We think of others as 
though they are like ourselves, forgetting 
that, to the Communist, morals and ethics 
do not exist. To him, all is right which pro- 
motes communism; all else is wrong. 

The deliberate misuse of words, as we de- 
fine them, in order to confuse and divide us 
is harder to detect because we forget that, 
to the Communist, they have different 
meanings. Peace“ to him means the de- 
struction of all opposition. Freedom“ 
means license to be a Communist. No other 
freedom is permitted. “Liberty” means life 
under Communist rule. 

The alert individual, however, will recog- 
nize even these devious tactics. And he will 
report to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion those whom he considers to be Com- 
munists after careful and mature delibera- 
tion of their actions. 

Nor is this all the individual can do to 
combat this menace in his community. 
One of the greatest services he can render 
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is to take an active part in civic activities 
and organizations, In this way, by doing 
things himself rather than letting “George” 
do it, he makes sure that its aims, its poli- 
cies, and its candidates are truly seeking 
the betterment of the community, and, more 
important, that George“ is not a Commu- 
nist. 

Furthermore, by being dissatisfied with 
criticism alone, however valid, by working 
out programs of community improvement, 
by solving community problems at the local 
level, the individual becomes a potent force 
against the small percentage of people who 
make up the destructive force of commu- 
nism, limiting their activities, rendering 
them powerless to achieve their aims. 

These are positive steps against the men- 
ace of communism to the community. By 
alertness, interest, activity, and progress, we 
go forward in the American tradition and 
make our standards of democracy the bul- 
wark against an alien creed and a symbol 
of true freedom for all the world. 


What Can We Do About Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
sermon preached by Dr. Earl E. G. Lin- 
den, pastor of the Edgewood Congrega- 
tional Church, Cranston, R. I., on April 
12, 1953. 

The title of the sermon is “What Can 
We Do About Communism?” and in it 
Dr. Linden appears to have put his finger 
on the vital issues underlying this men- 
acing threat. It is a provocative article, 
and I commend it to all my colleagues: 


In all its 2,000-year history, the Christian 
church has never met a more formidable foe 
than it has in its present adversary, Russian 
communism. Matthew Spinka, in his Chris- 
tianity Confronts Communism, says “there 
has never been such a concerted, determined, 
and ruthless attempt made to sweep all re- 
ligion off from the face of the earth as at 
present. The goal of the Communist Party 
is the total destruction of all organized 
Christianity and other religions, and the con- 
version of the entire population to active, 
militant, and consistent atheism.” (P. 119.) 

There have been forms of communism in 
the past of which this was not so. In some 
earlier forms the communistic society was 
formulated within the Christian framework, 
as in the first year in America of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, but Christians found that that 
type of society was just not practical, as the 
indolent let the more ambitious do the work 
for them. 

Communism as we know it today is dedi- 
cated to world revolution. A revolution that 
would overthrow all governments now exist- 
ing and replace them with Communist goy- 
ernments, and the present world commu- 
nism is dedicated to world revolution with- 
out regard to the cost. The ends justifies 
the means in their book so that nothing is 
illegal in their attempt to gain control over 
all the world. 

We must remember that when commu- 
nism began to gain power, there was a need 
for some correction in the world. The in- 
dustrial revolution had brought great num- 
bers of peoples to an almost impossible way 
of life, even in the enlightened countries of 
the world. Children went to work in mills 


at 8 or 9 years of age and worked 10, 12, and 
14 hours a day. Fathers and mothers knew 
nothing except work; going off early in the 
morning and coming home late at night, 
having no chance for any normal family life. 

However, at the same time, two other or- 
ganizations of modern life within the capi- 
talistic system were becoming active, the 
cooperative buying and selling society, and 
the labor-union movement. 

The cooperative movement has done great 
things for the farmer. The labor movement, 
where it has not been Government con- 
trolled, has largely broken down the terrible 
working conditions of the old days, and pro- 
vided the workingman with a respectable 
way of life, and has done more to check the 
progress of communism than any other or- 
ganization in the world. An intelligently 
operated, democratically controlled labor 
movement can hold back the flow of com- 
munism much more than most of us ever 
realize. 

Communism becomes strong because it of- 
fers people who have nothing, something, and 
by the time they find out the promises are 
worthless, they are too far entangled in the 
web to get out. Communism makes great 
promises to needy people, but so far has not 
been able to deliver the goods. 

You will find communism strongest (1) 
where the Christian church is weakest, (2) 
where there is great need, that is, where 
people are hungry and homeless, and, (3) 
where there are no other organizations that 
can promise to deliver a fairer share of the 
world’s goods. 

And you will always find communism 
aggressive, looking for every opening and 
soft spot in the world. Let me say at this 
time I am not against the Congress looking 
for subversives anywhere, including churches 
and colleges and labor groups, but it ought 
to be done by men who are not publicity 
seekers nor by men with a political ax to 
grind. 

No one has to tell Americans that because 
of communism we are heavily burdened with 
taxes, as we seek to defend ourselves from its 
onslaught. How long we shall have to con- 
tinue no one knows, but we dare not be 
caught off guard. 

What can we do about communism? If 
we close our eyes to it, it will soon have us 
in its web. If we go to war with it, the whole 
world will flare up with violence and at least 
half of the world will be destroyed and a 
good share of the world’s people killed. Can 
we do anything? 

I believe that the first thing we should 
do is to outlaw the Communist Party as we 
now know it. The Communist Party is con- 
trolled by a foreign source. It receives its 
orders from a foreign government. Its 
loyalty is not to our country nor to our peo- 
ple. The Communist Party has no right 
to exist in America. No political party which 
is not controlled absolutely within our own 
country, communism, nazism, facism, or 
what, has any privilege of being allowed to 
operate openly. 

For years we have allowed the Commu- 
nist Party to go on. We have seen it do 
handsprings as its American leaders have 
sought to keep up with what was done in 
the Kremlin, and all the time its local 
leaders have exercised their prerogatives as 
American citizens. 

It is quite possible that the present read- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States 
provides all the law we need, if we enforce 
it. It says, in article II, section 3, “Treason 
against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort,” and if being a member of a foreign- 
controlled party is not giving them aid and 
comfort, then a new law should be put on 
our books specifically outlawing political 
parties controlled by foreign sources, but 
membership in the Communist Party as we 
know it should be outlawed. 
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The second thing we must do is to combat 
more effectively the causes of poverty in the 
world, not at any time forgetting our own 
poor who live amid squalor and disease and 
uselessness. 

Communism makes its greatest gains 
among the forgotten of the world through 
promises which they cannot fulfill, The 
democracies of the world cannot only prom- 
ise; they can also deliver some of the needs 
of the world. Our own land already pro- 
duces in abundance all of our needs and 
much to spare. Rather than let cotton rot 
and wheat spoil in Government warehouses, 
it ought to be given to those in need and at 
the same time we should send a million 
men over the world, who are trained in ag- 
riculture as are our county agents, and thou- 
sands of skilled tradesmen who can build 
homes and reconstruct villages along sani- 
tary and efficient lines. The cost of such 
battalions of democracy would not cost a 
cent more than it costs to pay the full costs 
of solaiers in foreign service, and the good 
could be inestimable. 

What Chester Bowles was doing in India; 
what we are today doing on a small scale in 
various places in the world; what the British 
are doing in Kuwait; and what a group of 
young churchmen are doing in East Harlem 
in New York, where we Congregationalists 
and a number of others are banded together 
to serve Christ in the area where Vito Marc- 
antonio formerly was in control, are all ex- 
amples of what we should be doing. The 
free peoples of the world can win this battle 
every time when they engage in it, but tco 
often we have let the Communists take over 
and the Communist battle for the world is 
practically won on the day we withdraw into 
our shell and say it is no concern of ours that 
there is starvation in India or China or 
Africa or elsewhere. We need more support 
for our point 4 program, This can win the 
world for us. 

The third thing we must do is to encour- 
age social vision and progress among our own 
people, and not to confuse this with com- 
munism, and thereby stop all social progress 
among us. 

When my father was my age he was a 
vigorous fighter for the rights of working- 
men; for shorter hours, for better pay, for 
pension benefits, and other types of social 
security, as well as prohibition. Everything 
he fought for 30 years ago is among the 
rights of workingmen today, and only pro- 
hibition fell by the wayside. Yet he was 
considered quite a radical in his day, who 
belonged to Norman Thomas’ Socialist Party. 
Yet for years now he has been a conservative 
among the Republicans, saying that which 
was social progress in his early days is now 
accepted reality. 

The magazine Time (April 13, 1953) re- 
ports that young professors are now refrain- 
ing from joining such organizations as the 
American Civil Liberties Union because they 
are afraid of joining anything. 

Such organizations as our Council for So- 
cial Action are under fire from ultraconserv- 
ative people who confuse social progress with 
communism. America has for years been 
noted for its social progress. Today our 
greatest social progress is coming in racial 
understanding, both North and South. A 
friend of mine said recently that the changes 
in the South have been so great in the last 
5 years in Negro-white relations that if you 
have been in the South in that time you had 
better not say anything about southern 
treatment of Negroes. 

Our Council for Social Action has been in- 
terested in social action, in international re- 
lations, in labor-management relations, in 
rural problems, and in Federal aid to schools. 
But what they did and are doing is done 
within the Christian framework. Half the 
projects they have. worked on I have not 
agreed with, but social progress is made by 
minds that disagree, hammering out that 
which is best for all. 


peoples of the world want peace. 
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In these days we must be careful to en- 
courage the visions of social progress which 
come from non-Communist sources. None 
of us want to stay where we are. There is 
still much to be done, but let us keep away 
from that old chestnut that because a man 
belongs to a labor movement he is a Com- 
munist. Today we need groups working for 
the good of large segments of our population. 
We still need the social vision and progress 
of the Pilgrims, of those who fought in the 
Revolution, of Abraham Lincoln, and men 
like Franklin Roosevelt. 

Another thing we must do is to be an 
aggressive champion of human rights. 
Christianity and democracy both believe in 
the equality of all men before God. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to do what we can to 
see that no one is deprived of his human 
rights by those more powerful than he. 
Human rights are important whether they 
are in Cranston or Timbuctoo, for we are 
our brother's brother. We should do all in 
our power to preserve the human rights and 
freedom of all men, for if we don't do it, at 
least the Communists will claim that they 
can do it. 

Another thing we can do is to keep our 
churches of all faiths strong. Communism 
has grown where the churches are weak. 
When the church is.strong and doing its 
God-given task, there is little opportunity 
for communism to take hold. Today is not 
the day for churches to be fighting among 
themselves. Today is the day for Christians 
to unite under the risen Lord to bring His 
glorious message of peace and salvation 
to all. 

One more thing I think we should do. 
Our Government should take aggressive 
leadership in the world in all things. Fora 
short time it looked as if our new admin- 
istration was heading this way and the Com- 
munists saw it and launched this new peace 
offensive in the world. I believe, and I pray 

‘that I am wrong, that the present peace of- 
fensive is just another Russian plan to win 
the forsaken peoples of the world. They are 
trying to pin peacemaker on their lapels, 
and warmonger on ours, for they, evi- 
dently more than we, know how much the 
Further- 
more, I believe it is a direct jab at our in- 
ternal problems as they see those who want 
our national budget reduced scrapping with 
those who say it must be continued at pres- 
ent high levels and here is an easy place to 
divide us. 

But regardless how this particular peace 
broadside turns out, our Government should 
agressively help in the world wherever 
needed. We should be three jumps ahead 
of the Communists. Perhaps the most ag- 
gressive project of Americans in the last 
year was the ferrying of several thousand 
Arab Moslem pilgrims from.Beirut to Mecca 
when commercial ayfation became choked 
and inoperative. But that one aggressive 
expression of concern of ours did more for 
us among the Arabs than most anything 
else we could have done. But our Govern- 
ment must consistently be aggressive to win 
the world to our side, and don’t ever think 
for a moment that we don’t need the world 
on our side. 

I am sure that none of us minimize the 
problem of communism in our world. It is 
a force to be reckoned with, but it is far 
from unconquerable. Americans today have 
the chance of opposing communism on a 
worldwide scale, and that is the only way we 
will ever successfully oppose it, for if we wait 
to oppose it till it has the rest of the world 
in its grasp, there will be little we can do. 

We will be utterly unrealistic if we be- 
lieve we can win this controversy by war 
alone. This is a battle of ideas, fighting for 
men’s minds, and the day that we fail to 
encourage our young men to see visions 
and our old men to dream dreams, we have 

lost the battle. But we can win and we will. 


The American dream can be fulfilled in all 
the world and in that day neighbor shall not 
lift up a sword against a neighbor and 
neither shall man learn war anymore. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F: SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present 
herewith for inclusion in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a proclamation issued by 
the Honorable Elmer E. Robinson, mayor 
of the city and county of San Francisco, 
recognizing Sunday, May 3, as Polish 
Constitution Day, and a copy of an ad- 
dress made by the Honorable Dion R. 
Holm at the gathering of the American- 
Polish citizens celebrating Polish Con- 
stitution Day, which was held at Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. This address 
by Mr. Holm reviews the magnificent 
history of the courageous people of Po- 
land and depicts their devotion through 
the years to democracy and Christianity. 
It is most timely that today, when the 
people of Poland are again suffering un- 
der the domination of the Russian Com- 
munists, that we in America, to whose 
freedom so many Poles have contributed 
so much, pay them tribute: 


“Whereas on May 3, 1791, the valiant peo- 
ple of Poland adopted a great liberal con- 
stitution; and 

“Whereas on May 3 of each year the people 
of Polish descent celebrate Polish Consti- 
tution Day, thus keeping alive both the 
memories and the hopes of an indepepdent 
and sovereign Poland; and 

“Whereas few people in modern times have 
suffered so tragically for the cause of free- 
dom from the onslaughts of Nazi and Com- 
munist tyranny: 

“Now, therefore, I, Elmer E, Robinson, 
mayor of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, do hereby proclaim that Sunday, May 
3, 1953, shall be known and observed in San 
Francisco as Polish Constitution Day. In 
behalf of all their fellow citizens in San 
Francisco, I salute our people of Polish ex- 
traction and congratulate them on keeping 
alive the intense love of freedom which has 
always burned bright in the hearts of every 
true Pole.” 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city and 
county of San Francisco to be affixed this 6th 
day of February 1953. 

ELMER E. ROBINSON, Mayor. 

San FRANCIScO. 


ADDRESS By CITY ATTORNEY DION R. HOLM ON 
POLISH CONSTITUTION Day, GOLDEN GATE 
PARK, May 3, 1953 


My friends, we gather here today in rev- 
erent recollection of a great and unforget- 
able episode in the panorama of world his- 
tory. 

We look back from this May 3, 1953, to 
another May 3d—in the year 1791—when a 
great and glorious nation gave formal ex- 
pression, in its Polish Constitution, to a mag- 
nificent principle which has ever been part 
of the spirit of Poland—the principle of the 
personal liberty of all men. 

In the Polish Constitution, the adoption of 
which we today commemorate, the people of 
Poland sought to preserve the heritage and 
dedicate the future of their beloved father- 
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land by proclaiming themselves free men, 
under God, and the true sons and daughters 
of Poland have never wavered from that high 
and glorious resolve. 

Vividly do we recall the bitter and bloody 
challenges which history tells us have ever 
been thrown against the efforts of the Polish 
people to realize their much-beloved free- 
dom. Their constitution of 1791 was born in 
the midst of national turbulence but few 
times matched in the experience of men, 
Shortly before, and shortly after the adop- 
tion of its constitution, Poland had been in- 
vaded, overrun, and divided by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. In 1795, only 4 years 
after the event which we meet today to 
honor, the Polish Constitutional Govern- 
ment was overthrown by its traditional 
enemies. In the partitioning which followed, 
Poland was forced to sacrifice to its invaders 
80,000 square miles of territory and 3 million 
of its people. 

Yes; the body of Poland then lay crushed, 
beaten, and divided, but the blood of its 
patriotic sons, having flowed so copiously 
into the bosom of the land they loved, has 
richened it beyond compare. The soul of 
Poland, however, remained intact; for, as a 
thing of spirit and thus immortal, it could 
never be, and has never been, destroyed by 
the onslaughts of evil men. 

Today, even as in those dark days of the 
last decade of the 18th century, the body of 
Poland is crushed by the cruel heel of its 
historic enemy, Russia. But now, as then, 
the soul of Poland, dauntless and persever- 
ing, lifts itself high above the level of its 
tormentor and continues to cry out, in mag- 
nificent tones, its message of freedom. The 
loyal sons and daughters of Poland, now as 
in 1791, proclaim to all the people and na- 
tions of the world the principle that all men 
must be free to exercise the God-given priv- 
ilege of democratic self-government. Hav- 
ing sorely experienced the cruel wrath of the 
godless might of communism, they are doub- 
ly aware of the blessings of liberty. They 
have enjoyed, and then lost, the privileges 
which are the birthright of every man. We 
know all too well the haunting tragedy 
which grips one who has known and loved, 
and who has suffered the loss of the object 
of that love. Such is presently the tragic 
lot of Poland, 

Yet, withal, we must necessarily observe 
this paradoxical truth: Poland is infinitely 
greater than its vicious Red conqueror! The 
majesty of the spirit of Poland is such that 
mere physical might cannot prevail against 
it. In their quest of the eternal truths of 
spirit, the freedom-loving people of Poland 
are in a special and close union with the 
author or all truth and the fountainhead of 
all freedom. . So long as this union exists, 
Poland can never be a beaten nation, and 
the people of Poland will never be separated 
from the richest treasure of mortal exist- 
ence—the favor of Almighty God! 

So long, however, as the government of 
Russia persists in the pursuit of its lustful 
campaign for world domination—a campaign 
which is really aimless because it is godless— 
it can only face enervation, then emascu- 
lation, and, finally, extinction. In its denial 
of the things of the Spirit, the Red govern- 
ment separates itself from the only source 
of perpetual life. The wholly unnatural 
ideology of communism must and will lead 
the people of Russia down into the bottom- 
less pit of eventual national suicide. 

So, then, even now Poland is exalted while 
Russia grovels in the mire. While Poland 
now suffers the temporary loss of things ma- 
terial and transitory to its cruel conqueror, 
it is elevated far above the conqueror in the 
sphere of the eternal. While Poland clings to 
an ideal, Russia reviles that same ideal. 
That ideal—the freedom of all men, under 
God, to pursue in conscience and under law 
the eternal life of the human spirit—is an 
everlasting thing; and neither communism, 
nor any other false philosophy preceding or 
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destined to follow communism, can long 
endure. 

As is the certain lot of all things material, 
communism is destined for oblivion. And as 
is the lot of all things spiritual, the national 
spirit of Poland is marked for immortality. 
It is significant, as we here contemplate the 
history of Poland, and as we reverently re- 
call its noble experiment of 1791, to note 
that not once, but many times, Poland has 
suffered material and temporal setback at 
the hands of vicious invaders. Yet there is 
still a Poland. Time and again the people 
of Poland have been subjected to cruelty 
and indignity, yet they have remained kindly 
and have preserved and retained their own 
dignity. Time and again, as is the case to- 
day, the people of Poland have paid with 
their lifeblood because they cherished and 
dared to defend the cause of liberty. The 
battlefields of the world are forever and 
honorably stained with the precious blood of 
Poland's sons; and wherever that blood has 
flowed the cause of liberty has been ad- 
vanced and fostered. The glorious tradition 
of our own American liberty has been rich- 
ened and purified by a great and immeasur- 
able Polish contribution. 

Yes, the true Poland has ever lived and 

will continue to live in finest keeping with 
the noblest aim of man—to seek, in freedom, 
the eternal salvation of his immortal soul. 
Political liberty is a subsidiary aid in the 
achievement of that aim, and any govern- 
ment which denies such liberty is doomed. 
We are certain that the now ravaged people 
of Poland will one day be present to witness 
the total death of their arch foe, commu- 
nism. 
In their love of freedom, the people of 
Poland are exemplifying their love for an 
even nobler cause—the cause of Justice. 
Basic justice in the human sphere requires 
the conformity of all being with the will of 
God; and, since it is the unmistakable will 
of God that all men be free, a government 
is unjust if it denies to men that inalienable 
privilege of liberty. 

While the people of Poland suffer harass- 
ment, deprivation, indignity, and death for 
the cause of justice, they stand in the glori- 
ous light of a great and hopeful promise. 
Such promise was made over 2,000 years ago 
by the gentlest, the most heroic, the wisest 
Being who ever trod the earth. On the day 
when He made such promise, the Son of 
God stood on a mountainside addressing a 
multitude of people who came to hear His 
words. We can well imagine how He com- 
manded the rapt attention of His listeners 
as He professed the great truths and com- 
forting pledges of the beatitudes. Down 
the endless corridors of history those pledges 
have resounded, and today the people of Po- 
land, bruised and beaten, can take comfort 
in these words, truly immortal because 
spoken by God: “Blessed are they that suffer 
persecution for justice sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

With the strength of His pledge, Poland 
will continue to march forward forever and 
to immortality. 


Tariffs on Lace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 


land and an editorial which appeared in 
the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, issue of 
April 9, 1953. They follow: 


Resolution memorializing Congress with re- 
spect to tariffs as affecting the American 
standard of living 
Whereas it is necessary and desirable that 

our standard of living be maintained at as 

high a level as possible; and 

Whereas that standard of living, the eco- 
nomic welfare of our workers, the economic 
health and welfare-of our American indus- 
tries and agriculture, and the good and wel- 
fare of our Nation would be seriously and 
adversely affected by competition from cheap 
foreign labor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 

State of Rhode Island respectfully requests 

the Congress of the United States to lend 

its best efforts in matters involving tariffs 
and otherwise guard zealously and protect 
the workers of this country, American in- 
dustry, and agriculture and our American 
standard of living from the ruinous and de- 
structive effect of competition by cheap for- 
eign labor; and be it further 

Resolved, That tne secretary of state be 
and he hereby is directed to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the 

President of the United States and to the 

Presiding Officers of each honorable body of 

the Congress of the United States of Amer- 

ica. 


TARIFF BARRIERS AND LACE 


American industries which require pro- 
tective tariffs to assure continuity of oper- 
ation and employment find a measure of 
security in President Eisenhower’s position 
on reciprocal trade agreements. The Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to extend for 1 
year his tarif bargaining powers. 

Among our industries which deserve and 
require protection from low-cost foreign 
competition is the lace industry. Here in 
Pawtucket and in the Pawtuxet Valley we 
have the center of the apparel lace industry 
as distinguished from the lace curtain in- 
dustřy which centers in Philadelphia. Our 
lace industry is extremely susceptible to 
competition with laces from Belgium, 
France, and Italy. Experience has demon- 
strated our mills are sensitive to tariff con- 
cessions on foreign laces which, because` of 
the wide difference in wages, undersell our 
domestic products, A factor not fully ap- 
preciated by those who advocate a general 
tariff reduction is, in the case of lace, the 
inability of some customs officials to identify 
foreign laces, to distinguish between the 
costly item and the common low-cost im- 
port. Thus has the luxurious Cluny lace 
entered the American market at a great 
advantage over the domestic product. 

The lace industry is one American activity 
which should be outside the scope of the 
“trade, not aid“ program, Its importance 
to our Rhode Island economy cannot be over- 
emphasized. The payrolls of our lace 
weavers and their many assistants bulk large 
in contrast to the minor place of lace in 
the complete picture of international trade. 

As it is with lace so it may be with other 
industries. Therefore the President’s pro- 
posal to extend for 1 year the reciprocal 
trade agreements to permit a thorough ex- 
amination of our economic foreign policy 
is a sound suggestion. That some domestic 
industries can successfully compete in the 
domestic market with products from low- 
wage-paying countries has been demonstrat- 
ed by producers who sell in the domestic 
market and in the home markets of foreign 
competitors. Such industries have the abil- 
ity to stand on their own feet at home and 
abroad. Their competitive success suggests 
they do not require the tariff protection 
which other activities need. 
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It is to determine these strong industries 
that President Eisenhower would not permit 
the Trade Agreement Act to expire on June 
12. Mr. Eisenhower is in the position of be- 
ing forced to consider the welfare of the 
world as well as the welfare of his homeland. 
He realizes, as do many others, that artificial 
trade barriers can increase the woes of the 
world. He recognizes there are nations 
which have little but labor to export. Great 
Britain and Germany are two nations which 
must import raw materials, fashion them, 
and export them so that the profit derived 
from labor may be used to pay for imports 
of life’s necessities. 

Europe has long been the world's cockpit 
because national interests have erected bar- 
riers to exchange of goods. The tensions 
created by the Iron Curtain are typical of 
tariff barrier tensions which in the past led 
to war. 

As European nations cannot progress with- 
out economic and cultural exchanges neither 
can the United States. To assume that the 
United States can be independent and rely 
on its own resources is to display an igno- 
rance of facts. United States industries de- 
pend on foreign sources for many natural 
resources. Tin, essential to the canning and 
printing industries, must be imported. 
Wolfram, from which tungsten is extracted 
for the steel industry, is an essential im- 
port. Pitchblende, abundant in the Belgian 
Congo, is essential to our atomic plants. 
Wool from Australia is needed to supplement 
the domestic supply. 

With the probable exception of Russia all 
nations of the world are interdependent, a 
fact which gives some substance to the 
“trade, not aid” program. But this mutual 
dependence does not automatically dictate 
free world markets and free world trade, 
the complete lowering of the tariff walls be- 
hind which our Nation has prospered. Our 
economy is built around the man with a job, 
say the high tariff advocates. So too is our 
economy built around sources of supply. 
Therefore it is reasonable t3 assume that the 
United States is not in a position to deny 
those from whom we buy the right to sell 
in our market, for tariffs have been used for 
retaliation and have provoked international ` 
discord. 

President Eisenhower can, in the interest 
of a more stabilized world, justify his intent 
to determine those industries which can suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign products 
without protection, and ascertain that other 
industries, like our highly technical lace in- 
dustry, are entitled to the security of a pro- 
tected home market. 


Veterans and Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


l OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, edito- 
rials have been put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record supporting the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices in its effort to sug- 
gest the elimination of wastes and ex- 
travagances from the budget of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, so that the appro- 
priations may be directed to the benefit 
of deserving veterans. The gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
put one in from the New York Times 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] inserted one from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. I think, Mr. Speaker, 
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that I should not leave the west coast 
without representation. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Riverside Press- 
Enterprise, the leading paper in the 
county seat of the county in which I 
live. I also include an editorial from 
the Oregon Sunday Journal, which calls 
attention to the fact that the veterans 
themselves now make up the majority of 
the taxpayers in the United States. The 
latter editorial makes one pertinent com- 
ment, which I hope will be read thought- 
fully by those who seem to want to mis- 
interpret comments made on the floor 
of this House: 

We have never heard complaints over the 
cost of care for veterans who suffered dis- 
abilities in our country’s service. 


[From the Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enter- 
prise of April 23, 1953] 


POLITICAL SUICIDE? 


There is mounting evidence that the Re- 
publicans, both on Capitol Hill and in the 
administration, are talking their economy 
pledges seriously. 

There's no better evidence of this than the 
movement afoot in Congress to tighten the 
rules governing admission to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. It is aimed specifi- 
cally at the policy which permits veterans to 
receive treatment for illnesses which are in 
no way connected with their military service. 

Congressman PHILLIPS has been one of the 
leaders in this. His effort has drawn this 
comment from the New York Times; 

“Representatives PHILLIPS, of California, 
and TEAGUE, of Texas, are among the daring 
Members of Congress who wish to see stricter 
rules applied in such cases. While spokes- 
men for some of the veterans’ organizations 
admit that ‘more rigid screening for hos- 
pitalization is in order,’ there is a general 
feeling promoted by professional veterans 
that to demand any significant cuts in the 
veterans’ program, which now costs $4,500,- 
000,000 a year, would be political suicide,” 

Suicide or not, it’s time someone pointed 
out that merely because a man at one time 
or another has worn a uniform shouldn't en- 
title him to permanent hospital privileges, 
If his military service results in injury or 
illness, that's one thing—he’s entitled to all 
the care we can give him. But if he comes 
out of the service hale and hearty the Na- 
tion is under no financial debt to him. He 
has only done his duty. 

It’s only what the Times calls the “pro- 
fessional veterans” who see no limit to what 
the Federal Government should hand out to 
anyone who has ever been in uniform, 


[From the Oregon Sunday Journal of April 
19, 1953] 
VETERANS AND ECONOMY 

Even a generous nation finally discovers 
there is a bottom to its pocket. Congress, 
economy-minded as it has not been since 
1933, is looking for ways to cut the Federal 
budget. That is its duty and its right. 

Representative JOHN PHILLIPS, Republican 
of California, chairman of an appropriations 
subcommittee handling funds for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and a fellow commit- 
teeman, OLIN E. TEAGUE, Democrat, of Texas, 
charge that many veterans who can pay for 
treatment of ailments not connected with 
their Army or Navy service are getting it free 
at VA hospitals. There is of course no secret 
about this. The two Congressmen are under 
fire of severaly veterans organizations be- 
cause they want an end put to the practice 
in the interests of the public’s pocketbook. 

For 5 years every effort in Congress to ap- 
ply the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tidns to the Veterans’ Bureau has been 
stymied. It has been asserted that hundreds 


of millions could be saved annually for the 
public by more efficient operation of the VA. 
Possibly the greatest savings lie in more effi- 
cient administration of veterans’ insurance. 
Some reorganization has been done but a re- 
assessment of the administration is in order. 

But operation of veterans hospitals in some 
regions has been keenly criticized, in matters 
of economy chiefly. And the piling up of 
expenses caused by care of non-service-con- 
nected disabilities has been hard-hit by VA 
critics. 

Leaders of the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have been loudest 
in their denunciations of congressional 
critics, PHILLIPS and TEAGUE. They assert 
that “This thing goes further than just try- 
ing to get the chiselers out of the hospitals.” 
Spokesmen for the Disabled American Vet- 
erans announce they will stand with the 
big two in opposing new legal restrictions 
on veterans’ medical care. They add that 
“abuses can be corrected by the VA without 
action by Congress.” 

AMVETS, a World War II ex-service group, 
through its legislative director, announces, 
however: “They [Congressmen] are not anti- 
veteran. Sure, they are looking for ways to 
balance the budget. They want the fat and 
frills cut out of the veterans’ program. So 
do we.” 

This seems to us a much more realistic 
way of looking at the program of the con- 
gressional committeemen. 

These points should be kept in mind: 
There were more than 15 million men and 
women in the defense organizations in World 
War II. The bulk of them are net enrolled 
in any veterans’ organizations. Many of 
their representatives have joined in Hoover 
Commission units to ask higher efficiency and 
greater economy in VA operations. 

In any case, all these veterans are taxpay- 
ers and as such have a common cause with 
other taxpayers who never wore khaki or 
blues. 

We have never heard complaints over the 
cost of care for veterans who suffered dis- 
abilities in our country's service. 

We do believe, however, that most tax- 
payers, veterans included, will agree with 
the congressional committeemen that vet- 
erans who can pay their way should not be 
treated free for non-service-connected in- 
juries or illnesses while other citizens who 
also made sacrifices pay their own way in 
private hospitals. There is a bottom to the 
Nation's purse. 


Reciprocal Trade Act—A Significant Edi- 
torial in the Chicago Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily News of May 8, 1953, 
which is the more significant since the 
editor and publisher of the News is John 
S. Knight, whose support of General 
Eisenhower at the time of the Republican 
Convention was a contributing factor to 
the result. The Knight newspapers in 
Chicago, Detroit, and Akron enjoy tre- 
mendous circulation and large influence 
in the Middle West. The Knight chain 
also is strongly established in Florida, 
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Concerning the President's designa- 
tion of Mr. Brossard as Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission and his appointment; 
of Mr. Talbot as a member of the Board, 
the News comments: 


Why President Eisenhower named two men 
apparently hostile to his professed policy is 
one of Washington’s unsolved mysteries. 


I am sure that my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, who are not giv- 
ing to the President’s professed policy 
the same full measure of support as that 
of the Democratic membership, will be 
interested in reading the complete text 
of the Chicago Daily News editorial, 
which follows: 

To Seti, We Must Buy 


The amount of tariff protection that Amer- 
ican industry, labor, and agriculture should 
have from underselling by foreign imports 
remains one of the thorniest questions of 
public policy. It has erupted again in con- 
gressional hearings on renewal of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements act, 

The conflict of interest is clear and irrec- 
oncilable. On the one side are those whose 
products find it hard to compete with im- 
ports. On the other is the greater good for 
the greater number by increasing the two- 
way flow of foreign trade through mutual 
deals lowering particular tariffs in each trad- 
ing nation. 

The benefits from these agreements are 
twofold. They increase the economic health 
of foreign countries which are enabled to sell 
in America, The exporting nations thereby 
earn the dollars they need to buy American 


goods. 

Since 1919 the United States has sold 
abroad more than $80 billion worth of goods 
more than it has bought. The deficit was 
made up by gifts, loans, and gold shipments. 
Since 1945 the various giveaway programs 
have distributed more than $35 billion 
abroad to subsidize American exports. Such 
a condition is thoroughly unhealthy. 

In this situation, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration wants to continue the reciprocal 
trade act for anether year after its expi- 
ration date, June 12, Meanwhile, it wants 
to make an overall study of foreign trade 
policy in the changing conditions of today’s 
world, 

Republicans in Congress, however, are list- 
ing toward a bill by Representative SIMPSON, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, which would 
extend the act, but destroy its present pur- 
pose. To begin with, it would take from the 
President the power to modify tariff rates 
and give this authority to a reorganized 
Tariff Commission. 

Then the Simpson bill would order spe- 
cific tariff increases on zinc and lead. It 
would establish a quota for importations of 
crude oil at 10 percent of American product. 
It would also prohibit tariff concessions 
which would cause “unemployment of, or 
injury to, American workers, miners, farm- 
ers or producers of competitive goods.” 

This, in short, is protectionism of the old 
Hawley-Smoot variety. The Simpson bill 
proposes to implement it by packing the 
Tariff Commission, now a six-man, bipar- 
tisan body, with another member. 

Already, President Eisenhower has desig- 
nated as chairman Edgar B. Brossard, of 
Utah, protege of the late Senator Reed 
Smoot, an arch-protectionist. Also named 
to the commission is a former Republican 
Representative from Connecticut, John Tal- 
bot. He voted in 1945 to kill an extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. Why President 
Eisenhower named two men apparently hos- 
tile to his professed policy is one of Wash- 
ington’s unsolyed mysteries. 

Two more such appointments, and the 
high-tariff complexion of the commission 
would be assured. Hence, unless the hope 
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of expanding trade with our allies is to be 
abandoned, the Simpson bill must be de- 
feated. 

Secretary of State Dulles reminded the 
House Ways and Means Committee that a 
large export market is essential to a good 
portion of the American economy. 

It is utterly unrealistic to suppose that 
we can continue to sell goods unless our 
customers have some means of earning the 
money to pay for them. 

If we won't buy Japanese tuna, for ex- 
ample, because of the hardship it creates for 
American fisheries, how shall we expect the 
Japanese to pay for the machinery they 
need from us? We want Japan strong, as a 
barrier to Russian aggresssion. Shall the tax- 
payers continue to shell out money for Japa- 
nese recovery? 

There are many aspects of the whole 
knotty problem. The question, for instance, 
of admitting foreign dairy and agricultural 
products. These are already in surplus sup- 
ply here, and the Government must buy 
great quantities to maintain prices. 

Never was there a better illustration of 
how Government interference with the work- 
ings of a free market creates ever new and 
more complex problems than it solves. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act has been in ef- 
fect since 1934. It has assuredly not been 
a cure-all, but it has brought beneficial re- 
sults. It would be most unwise to junk it 
before thoroughly exploring the policies that 
are to succeed it. 

It would be particularly unsound for a 
creditor, exporting nation, to scrap recip- 
rocal-trade agreements for a return to an 
outmoded, inflexible protectionism. 


The United Nations Covenant of Human 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of May 9, 1953, the following article 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
and is a fair commentary on what was 
attempted by the United Nations in of- 
fering the Covenant of Human Rights. 
The article reads: 


MEN NEVER Won “HuMaNn RIGHTS” 
LEAGUES OF GOVERNMENTS 


One happy consequence of the widespread 
discussion of the-relation between treaties 
and domestic law was the announcement 
that the United States would not ratify a 
human-rights covenant. 

The effort to guarantee human rights 
through an international agency which in- 
cludes nations which do not recognize 
human rights at all was one of our more 
astonishing excursions into the larger lun- 
acy. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who perhaps 
represents the spearhead of this extraordi- 
nary movement, became somewhat skeptical 
herself when, in the course of a statement 
to a United Nations committee on December 
20, 1951, she reminded Mr. Vishinsky that he 
had once said that in Russia “there is and 
can be no place for freedom of speech, press, 
and so on, for the foes of socialism.” 

This might well have caused Mrs. Roose- 
velt to question the practicality of her stand, 
but the lady learns slowly. She described the 
Dulles abandonment of the covenant as a 
sellout, and added, “To say that it is im- 
proper to have a treaty that is going to 
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change the social customs of a country and 
its legal practices as regards the protection 
of its individual citizens and their civil lib- 
erties seems to me an utterly strange posi- 
tion to take.” (My Day, April 10.) Others 
find even stranger the proposal that we 
should leave the protection of the rights of 
our citizens to a body including Russia, 
India, and, possibly, Red China. 

Even if the U. N. conception of human 
rights were restricted to the items listed in 
our own Constitution, it would have been 
difficult enough for the United Nations to 
carry out a guaranty that they would be re- 
spected throughout the world. But the 
Commission which has been working on the 
human-rights covenant has not been con- 
tent to deal with such simplicities. In- 
stead, it has undertaken to guarantee such 
vague privileges as the right to social secu- 
rity, the right to education, the right to rest 
and leisure, and the right to participate in 
the cultural life of the community. 

Obviously, these are not rights at all, but 
are privileges which people acquire by their 
own efforts. Certainly no international 
agency could produce more of these things 
for a community than it can arrange for it- 
self in accordance with its own traditions 
and habits. Why our Government should 
have seriously played around with such a 
fantastic notion for 5 years or more is a 
question which only the psychiatrist can 
answer. 

Furthermore, not even the political rights, 
such as freedom of the press, are likely to 
be advanced by this method. They are far 
more likely to be curtailed, as the efforts of 
the late lamented United Nations Conven- 
tion on Freedom of the Press made clear. 
The wholehearted Americans who partici- 
pated in those deliberations soon discovered 
that the United States was virtually alone 
in wishing to extend freedom of the press. 
Most of the others wanted either an appro- 
priation from the United States or they 
wanted restrictions on the activities of news- 
papermen, ostensibly for security reasons. 
As former roving Ambassador Philip C. Jes- 
sup once said, “Not every personal guaranty 
which is congenial to the Constitution of 
the United States is necessarily well adapted 
to other civilizations.” For us to agree to 
water down our hard-won human rights to 
meet the needs of dictatorial regimes would 
certainly be a parody on the benefits which 
are claimed for international action. 

Anyway, it looks as if the human-rights 
covenant is out the window as far as this 
country is concerned, at any rate until a 
new crop of ADA fanatics takes over the Gov- 
ernment. Gaudeamus igitur. 


` 


Only the Congress Can Correct This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times outsiders see more than we see our- 
selves. This applies to families, or to 
businesses, or to legislative bodies. 
Sometimes it is the old story of being 
too close to the trees to see the forest. 
Just as I often think the United Sates 
does not realize its own strength, so I 
often think the Congress does not realize 
its own power nor remember that only 
the Congress can do certain things and 
correct certain abuses. 
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This is brought out strikingly in some 
of the letters I continue to receive in 
connection with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration appropriation bill. In our sin- 
cere desire to help the veterans, the Con- 
gress has been lax in its regulations to 
the actual detriment of the veterans 
themselves; something like an overin- 
dulgent parent who does not see the 
harm he is doing. 

Does any parent believe it is for the 
best interest of the members of his fam- 
ily to humor their whims and extrava- 
gances, to his own eventual bankruptcy? 

The people of the country certainly do 
not believe we should allow unnecessary 
spending and waste, to the possible 
bankruptcy of the United States in any 
spending field, including VA appropria- 
tions. In its issue of March 29, 1953, 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune expresses 
this well in the last paragraph of an 
editorial on this subject. It brings out 
a point worth thinking about. Who 
must pay the bill for waste and unnec- 
essary spending? The taxpayers of 
course. And who make up a big propor- 
tion of the taxpayers? The veterans, 
who are becoming more and more 
numerous. The editorial follows: 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL ABUSES 


Superior Court Judge Donald S. McKinlay 
hasn't got very far in his protests to Maj. 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, over the abuse of veterans’ hospitals. 
The judge got into the matter when he dis- 
covered a fellow living in a hospital who, he 
mistakenly suspected, didn't need treatment, 
and who was not supporting his family. 

Judge McKinlay wrote General Gray, criti- 
cizing the hospitals for admitting veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities. The 
general had him there, replying that Con- 
gress had directed that any veteran can have 
treatment at Government expense, provided 
there is hospital space for him after service- 
connected cases, which have priority, have 
been cared for. But the general then invited 
Judge McKinlay and the public generally to 
report to him any cases in which veterans get 
Tree care illegally or fraudulently. 

That isn’t Judge McKinlay’s job. It is 
General Gray’s job, and he doesn’t seem to 
have been doing too much about it. Congress 
now dictates that any of the Nation's 19,288,- 
318 veterans can get free medical care in a 
veterans’ hospital if facilities are open. 
General Gray, to our knowledge, hasn’t in- 
formed Congress that this is a mistaken and 
wasteful policy, and as Judge McKinlay 
charged, a long step toward socialized medi- 
cine. 

Neither has he done much about cleaning 
out the political machines in the hospitals 
operated by veterans’ organizations, whose 
only motive is to get free medical care for 
their buddies regardless of the expense. In 
fact, when Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, the fc rmer 
medical chief of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, objected to these practices, among oth- 
ers, General Gray fired him. 

The American Government has a duty to 
care for any man who suffers physically or 
mentally as a result of his military service. 
It has no moral obligation to render medical 
care to the veteran who leavec the service in 
good health any more than it is obliged to 
pay his rent or buy his groceries. Further- 
more, since virtually the whole able-bodied 
male population in the country is, has been, 
or will be in uniform at some time, continua- 
tion of any policy like the present one will 
bankrupt the country. 


We, the Congress, have allowed abuse: 
to grow, and we have overlooked wastes; 
We alone can correct them. 
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World Government Postal System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
never-ending attempt of the United Na- 
tions to establish itself as a world gov- 
ernment never misses an opportunity. 
Our representatives to the United Na- 
tions are as eager to accomplish. this 
purpose as are all the Communist-in- 
spired members of the United Nations. 

One of their last moves is the estab- 
lishment of a United Postal Administra- 
tion, and it seems it has been set up as 
far as our representatives are concerned. 
Congress has not been consulted, and 
probably will not be, any more than it 
was consulted in starting the movement 
of our troops to Korea. The United Na- 
tions representatives, especially those 
from the United States, seem to think 
that the United Nations Charter ap- 
proved by the Senate, is their authority 
for doing anything that appears to them 
to be necessary in order to establish a 
full-seale world government. 

The United Nations is to have stamps 
of its own—of course paid for out of our 
appropriations to support the United 
Nations; it is to have post offices of its 
own. Mail bags addressed to the United 
Nations are to go to the United Nations 
Post Office in New York, and outgoing 
mail goes in United Nations mail bags 
to be delivered to the United Nations 
post offices throughout the world. All 
the United States has to do is pay for 
the stamps and all the other expenses of 
this United Nations Postal Service, and 
at the same time the United States will 
have no control or supervision of what 
published or written matter is sent by, 
or to, the United Nations. 

It is hard to believe that Americans 
could be such dupes as to agree to any 
such project, but we find Warren Austin, 
our representative to the United Nations, 
and Jesse Donaldson, Postmaster Gen- 
eral at the time this program was ap- 
proved, agreeing to the plan by fixing 
their signatures to the creative authority 
of this World Government Post Office. 

The proponents of this new attempt at 
world government say, “The main rea- 
son for it”—United Nations Postal Sys- 
tem would be its value in creating and 
maintaining public interest in the United 
Nations and its work.” 

If this system is put into operation 
it means that the United Nations can 
send through its mails any matter—re- 
ports, instructions, information—with- 
out the Government of the United States 
having any control over what is sent out. 

This would make it comparatively easy 
for the Communist element in the United 
Nations to carry out its subversive de- 
signs without interference. When the 
people of the United States realize that 
Communist Russia is one of the Big 
Three in the United Nations; that Rus- 
sia has 3 votes to our 1—agreed to 
by our representatives at Teheran— 


you can readily understand why the 
United Nations, instead of trying to es- 
tablish world peace, is determined to 
build a world government in which Rus- 
sia has 3 times the power of the United 
States. 

Russia is now spreading her propa- 
ganda faster through the United Nations 
than she can in any other way; and while 
our representatives to the United Nations 
may not be Communists, they are dupes 
who feel, as Franklin Roosevelt felt, that 
the Russians are a great peace-loving 
nation, and that world peace is what 
they long for. Our representatives and 
the people of the United States seem un- 
able to realize that Russia is committed 
to the building of world communism and 
the total destruction of world capitalism. 

Through the United Nations Russia 
is making more progress toward this end 
than she is by force of arms. Every day 
we remain in the United Nations with 
Russia in there with three times the 
power we have, we are simply deceiving 
ourselves, and bringing irreparable and 
disastrous damage to the great liberty- 
loving Republic of the United States. 

Is it impossible for us to have at least 
one representative in the United Nations 
who will stand up for the United States? 


Unity for Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to include in the REcorp 
the address I delivered at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Worcester, Mass. 
Clan-Na-Gael Society, which took place 
at the Hillcrest Country Club, Leicester, 
Mass., on May 10, 1953. 

The purpose and objectives of the 
Clan-Na-Gael organization are: First, to 
aid the people of Ireland in securing 
complete national independence under a 
republican form of government, with 
full civil and religious liberties guaran- 
teed to all its inhabitants; second, to 
foster and encourage the language, liter- 
ature, history, music, laws and traditions 
of Ireland; third, to maintain and de- 
fend the free institutions of the United 
States of America. 

The address follows: 

Again we meet to pay reverent impressive 
tribute to those Irish martyrs who gave their 
lives in the Easter week uprising of 1916 
in carrying forward a great ideal. Men who 
passionately loved Ireland and human free- 
dom; men who unselfishly dedicated their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
in order that the gitter, bloody struggle of 
over 750 years should one day be crowned 
with the brilliant achievement of deliverance 
from bondage, and the glories and triumphs 
of self-government and independence. 

These men sought no selfish gain nor per- 
sonal profit; they sought no territorial con- 
quest save what was their own. They sought 
what the human soul has sought since the 
dawn of history—the right to be free; the 
right to be delivered from cruel and tyran- 
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nical rulers; the right to speak their own 
minds, to worship the God of their choice; 
to set up the government of their own selec- 
tion; in a word, to find self-expression, self- 
realization, and self-development through 
the medium of free institutions. 

Great events are often moved by a few. 
The people, as a whole, are often inspired 
by a small group. The number of these 
heroes of the Irish volunteers and citizens’ 
army was not large, but the spirit of freedom, 
Sacrifice, and gallantry which they displayed 
animated and infused their fellow citizens 
with an insuperable courage to go forward, 
never to give up the fight for freedom until 
it had been won, never to cease resistance 
until their liberties had been secured, never, 
never to know the meaning of the word 
“defeat.” 

From those dark days of 1916 there was a 
steady march forward in the affairs of the 
Trish Government. Led by a succession of 
brilliant, farsighted statesmen, endowed with 
great talents, zeal, and courage, it has stead- 
ily developed its free institutions, its re- 
sources, its native capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and today stands as a free and inde- 
pendent nation among the goverments of the 
world. 

Although Ireland is now enjoying a new 
birth of freedom, there is one essential char- 
acteristic of democracy that is still lacking, 
and that is its God-given geographic unity. 
That right has been willfully and deliberately 
denied to Ireland in contravention of every 
principle of democracy, every canon of self- 
determination and ever tenet of justice as 
they are known among men and nations. 

Ireland was deliberately divided and par- 
titioned by the designing and arbitrary ac- 
tion of a superior and powerful imperialistic 
force in 1920, when the British gave a sepa- 
rate government to the six counties in the 
north, 

An imaginary geographic line was’ drawn 
across the nation in such a manner and 
with such a purpose as to include the max- 
imum territory that could be included with- 
out endangering political control, and al- 
though the so-called great democracies of 
the world are decrying “communism and 
fascism,” this northern government has 
been operating on the Fascist model for 
over 30 years, and the British Government 
which set up and which supports it has not 
lifted a finger to do anything about it. 

What reasons have been assigned by Great 
Britain to justify this partition. 

The first one she assigns is “for the pro- 
tection of the minority group in northern 
Ireland.” We all know the problem of mi- 
norities is one inseparable from any democ- 
racy. If the people are to rule the majority 
must govern, and in the final analysis the 
interests of the minority cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way of those of the majority. 

Minorities may claim, and are entitled to, 
fair play and justice, but they are not en- 
titled to a veto. 

Every nation striving for independence 
from foreign rule has had to combat minori- 
ties. George Washington had his Tories and 
Loyalists to combat, but the American Tor- 
ies and Loyalists were not granted the priv- 
jlege of creating a new state in the section 
of the Thirteen Colonies where they held 
sway. They accepted the new republic, and 
those of them who did not favor the infant 
republic returned to the England they loved 
so well, or migrated to Canada. 

In a more recent election held in February 
1949 in the six-county area, known as North. 
ern Ireland, the Republicans, or those who 
desire the unity of Ireland under one flag 
and one government, received a majority of 
the votes cast, except in the county of An- 
trim, in which the city of Belfast is located. 

Yet the Unionists, or those who desire to 
remain under the domination of England 
elected a majority of the candidates, because 
of the shameless gerrymandering of the 
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election districts carried out by the quisling 
government of the six counties. 

It may be interesting to know that in the 
city of Belfast alone there are as many, or 
more, who oppose th? British connection, as 
there are in the city of Cork. 

There is also the old bugaboo raised by 
England that religious differences caused the 
division between northern and southern 
Ireland. It is nonsense to make such an 
assertion, but it has been the policy of Eng- 
land all down the years to “divide and con- 
quer.” Irish republicanism was born in 
northern Ireland and has been nurtured by 
Irish Protestants. During the past cen- 

and a half almost every leader of note 
in the Irish Republican and Nationalist 
movements in Ireland has been a Protes- 
tant—Wolfe Tone, Thomas Russell, Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Henry J. McCracken, Robert 
Emmet, John Mitchel, Thomas Davis, Smith 
O'Brien, Charles S. Parnell, Douglas Hyde, 
and many others. 
It religious discrimination is being prac- 
ticed in Ireland, statistics will prove that the 
only section where it does exist is in what is 
so-called Northern Ireland, where the Cath- 
olic population totals 33 percent of the peo- 
ple, and they only receive 4 percent of the 
government payroll. From this, it is self- 
evident that the Catholic group, which is a 
minority within these six counties is thor- 
oughly discriminated against and is denied 
their proportionate share in the administra- 
tion of the government.. Attempts are like- 
wise frequently made to exercise the same 
unfair discrimination in the matter of non- 
governmental employment. 

By way of contrast, in the Free Republic of 
Ireland where the Protestants number but 6 
percent of the total population, they never- 
theless hold nearly 3344 percent of the gov- 
ernmental offices. The same situation holds 
true throughout the economic field, where 
the Protestants own 26 percent of the farms 
over 200 acres in size, form 33 percent of all 
individual employers; form 25 percent of the 
professionai men, lawyers, doctors, civil en- 
gineers, etc.; are 50 percent of the heads of 
commercial business, 34 percent of the bank 
clerks; 45 percent of the bank officials, etc. 
These figures clearly prove that there has 
been no discrimination of any kind against 
the minority groups in the Republic of Ire- 
land. 

With the unification of Ireland, the same 
constitution which now protects the minor- 
ity in the enjoyment of their religious and 
civil rights in the 26 counties, would also 
protect the same minorities in the 6 counties 
of Northern Ireland. Once united, the cause 
of dissension would be eliminated. With the 
British dominance removed, no more would 
British politicians see to it that the minor- 
ities group in the six counties were pitted 
against one another. Instead they would 
live in peace and harmony as they always 
have done until alien pressures have fo- 
mented strife and discord, and so created 
and aroused the passion of intolerance and 
bigotry. 

In spirit Ireland has been a republic since 
1798 when the first Irish Republic was ini- 
tially proclaimed by united Irishmen. On 
Easter Monday of 1916 the same spirit that 
had moved Irishmen more than a century 
previously again broke forth, and for the 
second time proclaimed the Irish Republic. 
There remained, however, the recurrence of 
that memorable date in the year 1949, for 
the Republic of Ireland to be internationally 
recognized as such. During the intervening 
years between these two later dates, the voice 
of Ireland was not unheard in the councils 
of the world. Unfortunately, it was un- 
heeded. Had the strong protestations of De 
Valera not fallen upon the deaf ears of the 
nations of the world when he denounced the 
invasion of Ethiopia by Mussolini and the 
criminal attacks of the Japanese in Man- 
churia, perhaps World War II would have 


been averted. The Irish Prime Minister 
knew what it meant to have his small coun- 
try invaded. He likewise knew that if the 
great nations of the world chose, as they did, 
to disregard the fundamentals of nationhood 
and permit a government to be imposed upon 
a people, contrary to their wishes, that the 
result would inevitably lead to further out- 
rages and, finally, war. 

It is a strange commentary that the one 
nation who raised her voice for justice for 
Ethiopia and Manchuria should now be ex- 
cluded from the council of the world, the 
United Nations, by the veto of communistic 
Russia. It is likewise a strange commentary 
that this one nation that is so essential to 
the defense of Western Europe should be 
compelled to refrain from joining the part- 
nership of the Atlantic Pact because to do so 
would have meant the unthinkable recogni- 
tion by the Irish Government of the right 
of Britain to superimpose her will upon a 
portion of the Irish people, and refuse to 
them the right of self-determination in con- 
junction with their fellow countrymen. > 

Great Britain may delay the day, but she 
cannot evade the day when all Ireland shall 
be united as one nation. Despite 12 genera- 
tions of oppression and degradation under 
British rule, and despite programs of con- 
fiscation, exile, and death, the freedom and 
national integrity of the Irish nation will 
extend, not only to 26 counties, but to all of 
her counties. 

Those places in the six separated counties 
that have teen hallowed by Irish faith and 
Irish ties will once again be part of the 
Irish nation. When partition is ended 
Armagh will be what it has always been: 
a part of Ireland and not of Britain. And 
so with other places in Ireland made sacred 
by Irish sacrifice and Irish blood. 

It is my considered opinion that the ob- 
jectives of this organization have not and 
will not be attained until we can persuade 
every lover of true democracy and freedom 
to do all in their power to bring about the 
elimination of the partition which now keeps 
the Irish people from being a united people. 


Senator Potter Regrets Use of His Name 
in Veterans’ Group Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington office of one of the veterans’ 
groups sent every Member of Congress, a 
few weeks ago, a letter which implied the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
or its chairman personally, was looking 
with a jaundiced eye on the money ap- 
propriated for fully disabled veterans. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from 
the truth. This letter, to which I refer, 
used the name of Senator CHARLES E. 
PotTrer—without his permission—and 
suggested that the Congress was think- 
ing of reducing the compensation for 
veterans, like Senator POTTER, who suf- 
fered severe combat disabilities. It will 
interest every Member, who read the pre- 
vious statement, to read now a letter Sen- 
ator Porrer wrote me under date of May 
6. I call particular attention to that 
paragraph in which the Senator says: 

I do agree with you that every request 
made by the Veterans’ Administration, as 
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well as by a few self-styled veteran leaders, 
to secure more Government funds, does not 
necessarily constitute assistance to the vet- 
erans’ cause. On the contrary, many pro- 
posals have been fundamentally unsound 
and consequently detrimental to the best in- 
terests of all veterans, and in this respect 1 
concur that judicious and careful consid- 
eration should attend such legislative mat- 
ters. 


The Senator’s letter follows, with his 
permission: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 6, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JOHN: As an innocent bystander, I 
regret that my name has become involved 
in the current misunderstanding between 
you and officials of the American Legion. 

I wish to reassure you that I have made 
no statements to the American Legion or, 
in fact, to any other veterans’ organization 
commenting on your views as expressed be- 
fore the House on April 1, 2, and 13. 

As to my own compensation, it is based 
on statutory law. There is little if any dis- 
cretion left to the Veterans’ Administration 
in determining compensation for amputees 
such as myself. I am sure you did not in- 
tend the inference to be that combat-dis- 
abled veterans should be compensated ac- 
cording to need rather than to the degree 
of disability. Your record in the past has 
consistently opposed such an approach. 

I do agree with you that every request 
made by the Veterans’ Administration as 
well as a few self-styled veteran leaders to 
secure more Government funds does not nec- 
essarily constitute assistance to the veterans’ 
cause. On the contrary, many proposals 
have been fundamentally unsound and con- 
sequently detrimental to the best interests 
of all veterans, and in this respect I concur 
that judicious and careful consideration 
should attend such legislative matters. 

From the information I have regarding 
the proposal to add $10 million to the sup- 
plemental bill about which this controversy 
is centered, the funds were not limited spe- 
cifically to medical treatment but could have 
been used for administrative and other pur- 
poses. It is also my understanding that the 
Veterans’ Administration will have a sur- 
plus of approximately $11 million this year. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES 
Charles E. Potter, 
United States Senator. 


Arizona Student Wins Second Place in 
NEPH Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a copy of the 
prize-winning essay of Miss Patricia Ann 
Langford of the West Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. Miss Langford 
was adjudged second prize winner in the 
national essay contest sponsored by the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Her 
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essay was entitled “The Physically 
Handicapped, a National Asset.” 
The essay follows: 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, A NATIONAL 
ASSET 


“Courage. Despite all the weaknesses of 
the body, my spirit shall rule.” 

That was the inspiring motto of a man 
whose whole life was one of constant struggle 
and disappointment. At the very height of 
his powers, when total deafness prevented 
his hearing the beautiful melodies he so un- 
selfishly wrote for others to enjoy he did not 
succumb to his affliction but rose to even 
greater heights to create some of the world’s 
grandest musical compositions. Who was 
this- creative genius who conquered his 
handicap? It was Ludwig van Beethoven, 
the great German composer, whose achieve- 
ments reach a higher peak of approval in 
each succeeding generation. 

If we would really analyze ourselves and 
the people about us we would immediately 
see that every person has certain limitations. 
Some people talk, walk, or think faster than 
others. Some people are demonstrative, 
others more reticent; therefore, all people 
might be said to be handicapped in some 
way or another. A person with a missing 
limb has certain limitations, of course, but 
he is not limited in his personality, apti- 
tudes, and work habits; yet few people real- 
ize this and have a tendency to pity these 
persons with visible handicaps. Little do 
they know that if disabled people are given 
a chance to conquer their disabilities and 
adjust themselves in society they sometimes 
make a greater contribution to the world 
than their physically normal brothers. 

Again and again it has been brought to 
public attention that it is necessary for re- 
turning disabled veterans to become self- 
supporting, but it is equally important, from 
a moral and economic standpoint, that 
handicapped civilians be given the same op- 
portunities. The ability of the handicapped 
to work and work well has already been 
proved by their job-performance records. 
‘They have excelled in productiveness, adapt- 
ability, regularity, versatility, and careful- 
ness. It’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped, many companies will testify, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron, 
Ohio, and the Brown-Brockmeyer Co. in Day- 
ton, Ohio, have a preference for deaf mutes, 
because they are not distracted by the roar 
of machinery. Did you know that the United 
States Civil Service Commission, in a survey, 
uncovered at least 1,260 jobs which do not 
require hearing? Marshall Field and East- 
man Kodak both take heart cases, North 
American Aviation, Boeing Airplane, Bates 
Manufacturing, Otis Elevator, and Radio 
Corp. of America all employ the blind. 
There are now some 275 different occupations 
which are successfully practiced by the blind 
in competition with the sighted. The Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. and the Ford Motor Co. 
have always been satisfied with their handi- 
capped workers and employ more and more 
each year. 

Some insurance companies issue state- 
ments which contain the following: “When 
properly placed, disabled workers have fewer 
accidents, fewer resignations, fewer absences, 
and fewer discharges for cause than the av- 
erage of other groups.” Workmen's compen- 
sation insurance rates are not higher for em- 
ployed handicapped people than for others. 
Insurance companies are not motivated by 
sympathy or sentiment. With them it's 
purely a matter of business. Yes, it’s good 
business to hire the handicapped. 

There are many evidences of their ability 
to succeed not only in industry but in other 
fields. The fighting spirit which they show 
if given a chance is well illustrated in the 
world of sports. Monty Stratton lost his leg 
in a hunting accident but went right on 
pitching for the White Sox. A football play- 
er, Clarence Lair, of Santa Barbara State Col- 


lege, lost his outstanding passing arm, but 
that didn't stop him from switching posi- 
tions and playing a notable performance as 
guard. 

Alec Templeton, John Milton, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt have gone down in history for their 
success despite handicaps. No one can deny 
that these handicapped persons should be 
classed as assets not only to their nations but 
to the world. 

The problem of making great numbers of 
our handicapped into assets is called re- 
habilitation. Rehabilitate is from a Latin 
word which means “to make able again.” 
Some people can rehabilitate themselves, 
others can never do it, not because they don’t 
try, but because their handicaps are so great. 
Rehabilitation prepares the disabled person 
for his new future, prepares him to be an 
asset to himself and the world. The impor- 
tant thing in rehabilitation is to convince 
the handicapped person that it’s not what he 
has lost, but what he has left, that counts. 

Disabled service men have excellent oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitation, because compre- 
hensive programs have been established in 
the Armed Forces and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Vocational rehabilitation is pro- 
vided in all the States through the coopera- 
tion of the Federal and State governments. 
Rehabilitation centers provide medical as- 
sistance, hospital care, guidance training, and 
artificial appliances if needed. Also apti- 
tude tests are given to help establish disabled 
people in suitable vocations. With this help 
it is estimated that a majority of all handi- 
capped can be rehabilitated to the extent 
that they can lead normal productive lives. 

New discoveries have enabled phyisicians, 
psychiatrists, and surgeons to cure disabili- 
ties which a short time ago seemed impossi- 
ble. Today many lame persons can be made 
to walk, crooked bodies made straight, the 
deaf made to hear, as well as the blind to 
see, and those with speech imperfections 
to speak correctly. In this new generation 
to come, people will see many more spec- 
tacular achievements and accomplishments 
through the noble efforts of doctors and re- 
search technicians combined. The only 
trouble is that many disabled people do not 
profit from these many benefits because they 
don't know about them. It is the hope that 
with wider publicity and more facilities, a 
greater number of the handicapped will be 
able to take advantage of these opportunities. 

A handicap is sometimes an asset and 
oftentimes a springboard to success. The 
handicapped are valuable to our country 
spiritually, physically, and mentally. In- 
stead of feeling sorry for them we, with no 
apparent handicaps, should at all times make 
an extra effort to treat them exactly as 
equals and silently applaud their superi- 
ority in surmounting their handicaps and 
competing with others to lead happy, pro- 
ductive lives. 

“Men are born to succeed, not to fail,” 
Thoreau said around a hundred years ago. 
The same might be said today about many 
of our handicapped citizens. We must pro- 
vide them the opportunity to succeed. Give 
them a chance; they’ll not fail. 


Hospital and Medical Program for 


Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorpD, I include herewith a letter from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars calling 
upon Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds to provide adequately for the hos- 
pital and medical program of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. Commander in 
Chief James W. Cothran’s letter follows: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Price: I am making a personal 
appeal to you in behalf of the hospital and 
medical program for veterans as administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The ap- 
propriation bill for the Veterans’. Adminis- 
tration for fiscal 1953, beginning July 1, 1953, 
will soon be under consideration by the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Independ- 
ent Offices and it is anticipated that the 
recommendation of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may reach the floor of the House 
on or before May 25. 

In view of a sharp curtailment in the hos- 
pital and medical program during fiscal 1953 
and the prospects of further reductions in 
fiscal 1954 appropriations, veterans in gen- 
eral, and members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in particular, are gravely concerned 
about the future of hospitalization and med- 
ical treatment for veterans. During fiscal 
1953 some 2,300 VA hospital beds were closed 
and related personnel terminated while thou- 
sands of tubercular and neuropsychiatric 
veterans were needing medical treatment. 
They constitute a hazard to their families 
and neighbors, The VA Director of Medi- 
cine and Surgery stated that it was necessary 
to close these beds and terminate the re- 
lated personnel because of inadequate funds. 
There are some who contend that inefficiency 
and poor management are responsible for 
this situation. Regardless of who is right 
and who is wrong, the fact remains that the 
beds have been closed down and personnel 
terminated. The veteran in need of medical 
treatment is the innocent bystander. 

On February 19 a motion from the floor 
to increase by $10 million the deficiency 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was defeated by a narrow margin. The 
hospital and medical program for veterans 
has been under fire by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. The new 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration has 
been a closely guarded secret but indica- 
tions are that it will propose a further re- 
duction of many additional millions. If 
this happens it would seem inevitable that 
additional thousands of hospital beds will 
be closed down and related personnel ter- 
minated, together with a further postpone- 
ment of promised outpatient treatment. 
All of this gives rise to our very grave con- 
cern. It would be tragic if a policy were 
adopted in the name of economy which 
would deny our veterans treatment in VA 
hospitals when there are no other public 
facilities available and said veterans are 
unable to pay for treatment in private hos- 
pitals. 

According to an official report of the Di- 
rector of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration the great majority of 
veterans in VA hospitals are either service- 
connected, or suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental disturbances and chronic diseases 
which require long periods of hospitaliza- 
tion. It is conservatively estimated that 95 
percent or more of all veterans undergoing 
treatment in veteran hospitals are either 
entitled to treatment because of service-con- 
nected disabilities or, in the case of non- 
service-connected disabilities, cannot afford 
to pay even in part for the high cost of 
medical treatment. Can anyone honestly 
believe that 20 million veterans are depend- 
ing on approximately 115,000 VA hospital 
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beds for their medical requirements? The 
facts are that millions of veterans have never 
sought admission to a VA hospital and prob- 
ably never will. Your attention is invited 
to the testimony of Adm. Joel T. Boone, 
Director of the VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, in the hearings before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Feb- 
ruary 18-19 and 25, 1953. 

I am positive that most Members of the 
House of Representatives are in favor of 
providing hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment for our Nation’s defenders, especially 
when they cannot afford to pay, even in 
part, for today’s high cost of medical treat- 
ment. I am not attempting to tell the 
Congress how much money should be appro- 
priated to adequately provide for the hos- 
pital and medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I do strongly suggest, how- 
ever, that regardless of the amount of money 
appropriated, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs be authorized and directed to reopen 
and staff those hospital beds which were 
closed in fiscal 1953 and to keep in oper- 
ation, fully staffed, all available VA hospital 
beds, including new construction, through- 
out fiscal 1954. If such action is taken, 
without loopholes, all VA hospital beds will 
become available for use. The controversy 
over whether the present trouble is inade- 
quate funds or mismanagement can be re- 
solved between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government as experience and 
investigation warrant. I hope we can count 
on you to support a hospital and medical 
program in the Veterans’ Administration that 
will staff and keep open all available beds 
during the forthcoming fiscal year of 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. CoTHRAN, 
Commander in Chief. 


East Asians Seem To Have Made Steven- 
son Symbol of What They Want Amer- 
ica To Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a story from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal entitled “East Asians 
Seem To Have Made Stevenson Symbol 
of What They Want America To Be,” by 
Barry Bingham, dated May 3, 1953: 

East ASIANS SEEM To Have MADE STEVENSON 
SymBOL or WHat THEY WANT AMERICA 
To Bx 

(By Barry Bingham) 

(Americans in the area say they never have 
seen anything like the reception given every- 
where to the former Governor of Illinois. 
He has managed to avoid the usual pitfalls 
of patronage, omniscience, and impatience. 
His trip has given the Orient an object 
lesson in democracy.) 

Srncapore.—To people all over east Asia, 
Adlai Stevenson seems to represent some- 
thing very special. He is not exactly a sym- 
bol of America in their minds. He seems to 
stand for what they hope America will be. 

That is the only way I can account 
for the amazing reception an ex-Governor 


of an American State has met in every coun- 
try from Japan down through Indonesia. 

Americans out here say they have never 
seen anything quite like it. 

When Stevenson planned his trip, I feel 
sure he did not anticipate anything of this 
kind. His mission was “self-education,” as 
he has frequently stated. He expected to 
travel strictly as a private citizen, without 
attracting particular attention or comment, 

He did not reckon with the surge of inter- 
est, the pushing crowds, the myriad requests 
for private interviews and public speeches in 
every Asian country he has visited, 


“PASSIONATE DESIRE” 


He did not realize that the people of east 
Asia would express through him their pas- 
sionate desire to establish a contact of mind 
and heart with America. 

What are the qualities of Stevenson's char- 
acter that have impressed so many Asians? 

I think they are understanding, imagina- 
tion, and humility. 

The question of his status as a traveler 
was not easy to settle. 

Most people in Asia who heard of his visit 
assumed 1 of 2 things: that he was traveling 
on a mission for President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and therefore was directly connected 
with the administration's foreign policy; or 
that he was touring the world as Eisenhow- 
er's official opponent out to attack the ad- 
ministration at every turn. 


BOTH THEORIES WRONG 


Both theories were, of course, wrong, 

The truth about the trip has proved to be 
an object lesson in the way we run our 
American democracy. 

Gradually it has sunk in that Stevenson is 
not Eisenhower's emissary, nor yet his enemy. 

In this part of the world, the man who 
wins does not maintain friendly relations 
with the man he defeated. There would al- 
most certainly be jealousy and suspicion in 
place of good will and tolerance. 

The fact that Stevenson sat down for 
lunch at the White House with President 
Eisenhower before he started his trip is a 
cause for amazement here. 

An American correspondent in Seoul told 
us how his laundress had reflected the public 
confusion about Stevenson's status. She 
had understood his name to be “Steve-San.” 
In her language, that would mean “The Hon- 
orable Steve.” With such a name, she de- 
clared, “he must be number one man in 
America.” 

The clearing up of that confusion has re- 
sulted in public credit for both Stevenson 
and Eisenhower, and for the system that 
makes such a relationship possible. 


MALAYA PAPER EXPLAINS 


The Malay Mail, of Kuala Lumpur in the 
Federation of Malaya, explained the situa- 
tion to its readers in this way: “Stevenson's 
visit is in many ways a unique One. Official- 
ly, he has no standing whatever, and is only 
known to the mass of the people here as the 
man who failed to win a particularly impor- 
tant election. And, generally speaking, 
people are not very interested in failures, 
however distinguished. But Mr, Stevenson 
is in a very different category. He is still a 
power to be reckoned with in United States 
and world politics.” 

The way Adlai Stevenson has walked the 
tightrope of decorum in Asia won a tribute 
from Ernie Hill, of the Chicago Daily News. 
He wrote from Tokyo: “Stevenson has evi- 
dently made a firm resolve that he will not 
be the new American popoff. People are 
amazed at his firmness in this determina- 
tion. For that and other reasons, he made 
a tremendous hit in Japan and Korea. He 
is regarded here as a statesman with intellect 
and wit.” 

The truth about Asia's interest in Steven- 
son burst upon us at our first stop in Tokyo. 
Unmanageable crowds thronged the airport. 
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Amateur photographers shoved aside the old 
hands from the newspapers and wire serv- 
ices. Autograph books fluttered like the 

leaves on the trees. i 


THE SAME EVERYWHERE 


Everywhere since, it has been the same. 
Over and over we get the picture of Steven- 
son in the midst of a milling crowd, looking 
perplexed and a litle apologetic, about all 
the fuss. 

The English-language Tokyo Evening News 
greeted him as “Citizen Adlai.” On the day 
he arrived, it printed in full his acceptance 
speech at last summer’s Democratic Con- 
vention. The editor explained in a note that 
“this speech contains one of the most cogent 
interpretations of the spirit of democracy— 
humility coupled with a recognition of the 
obligation to serve the general welfare.” 

Stevenson has managed to avoid in these 
weeks of travel through Asia a set of plain 
and fancy pitfalls. Some of the main ones 
are patronage, omniscience, and impatience. 
They yawn especially wide before the feet of 
the American traveler. 

Patronage is the white man’s curse out 
here. 

The people of this part of the world are 
full of pride. In too many cases, it is 
wounded pride—hurt by colonialism, by a 
thousand little acts of unthinking superiority 
by white people, in Japan’s case by the spe- 
cial wound of defeat at the hands of the 
West. The Communists tell the Japanese 
that America used the atom bomb on them 
because they are yellow, sparing the whites 
of Germany. 

Stevenson has met Asians of every walk 
of life with a kind of courtesy that goes 
deeper than good manners, 

An expert on the Far East has said that 
the people of Asia want two things above all 
others: respect and rice. He put respect 
first, even in such a hungry part of the 
world. 

Stevenson has shown respect toward Cab- 
inet ministers and hotel waiters. He has 
proved himself that most popular and un- 
usual of human beings, a good listener. 

Omniscience is another attitude that par- 
ticularly irritates the people of Asia. 

Reporters at some of Adlai Stevenson's 
press conferences have seemed thunder- 
struck when he has replied to some involved 
question with an “I don't know,” or an “I'm 
sorry, but I don’t feel qualified to answer 
that question.” 

He has stressed in every country that this 
is his first visit to the Far East. He is here 
to learn, he makes it clear. 

In Formosa reporters pressed him for his 
views on how effective Chiang Kal-shek's 
forces would prove themselves on the main- 
land of China. Stevenson's answer was to 
recall that the highest military rank he ever 
held was that of apprentice seaman in the 
United States Navy in World War I. 

Impatience is expected of Americans by all 
orientals. 

Stevenson struck a surprising note in his 
first and only set speech of the trip, at a 
luncheon of the Japan-American Society in 
Tokyo, which drew the biggest attendance 
in the organization’s history. 

“Wise men,” said the Governor, “do not 
try to hurry history. The contest against 
tyranny is not a 100-yard dash. It is a test 
of endurance.” 

He has urged in every country a united and 
determined effort to stop communism. At 
the same time, however, he has shown an 
understanding that the political and eco- 
nomic problems of the Asian nations cannot 
be settled in a day. They like his descrip- 
tion of Asia: “An area of decision in an era 
of decision.” 

‘There was one other special danger in Goy- 
ernor Stevenson's position. In his deter- 
mination to avoid any undermining of Amer- 
ica’s policies in this part of the world, he 
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might have fallen into a pitfall of cautious 


platitudes. He might have seemed mealy- 
mouthed. That, too, he has managed to 
avoid. 


On several occasions, he has spoken out 
with considerable snarpness. When ques- 
tions have seemed to him unfair or badly 
misinformed, he has not hesitated to say so. 

In Indonesia, he was asked what America 
intended to do to “relieve” the rubber and 
tin producers in a falling world market. 
The implication was that America was de- 
liberately depressing world prices on these 
products. He snapped back that the first 
man we have to think of relieving is the 
American taxpayer. 

When told that American aid is “too 
small,” he pointed out gently but firmly 
that we had heard the same comment in 
every country we had visited, and that 
America’s resources are not infinite. 


STUDENTS COMPLAIN 


At a breakfast meeting at a Japanese uni- 
versity, several students explained the at- 
tractions of communism for many of their 
contemporaries. They complained of friction 
and disorder in Japanese politics under the 
democratic system America has “imposed.” 

“Just what is democracy, anyway?” one 
of them demanded. 

Stevenson replied for perhaps 5 minutes; 
and the sincerity of his conviction seemed to 
warm the unheated classroom. 

Democracy, he explained, is honest dis- 
agreement. It is the right to hold the opin- 
ion you believe in, and to fight for it with 
self-respect and determination. The virtue 
of democracy is not cold order. It is the 
heat of men’s minds rubbing against each 
other, sending out sparks. It is liberty with 
responsibility. It is a struggle that never 
ends and is always worth the fight. 

Another unscheduled moment of straight 
talk came in Djakarta. Some Indonesian 
intellectuals were saying that only America 
has a really big stake in the fight against 
communism, because we have so much to 
lose. 

Stevenson erupted. 

Every free country, he declared, has the 
most important of all things to lose if the 
Communists triumph —the liberty of the 
people. This possession should be particu- 
larly precious to those nations that have 
only recently obtained it after generations 
of suppression. 

He followed with a brief outline of Amer- 
ica’s early history. 

Our country, he reminded his listeners, 
has not always been rich and powerful. It 
came into being through revolution against 
the world’s dominant power. Its resources 
were meager, its friends few. 

The American people made their country 
with their own hands. Men went out into 
the trackless forests with axes over their 
shoulders. Women traveled agonizing and 
dangerous journeys in covered wagons. The 
pioneers had to fight both nature and human 
enemies at once, 

It was from this struggle that our Na- 
tion’s greatest strength developed—not our 
national wealth, but the united determina- 
tion of the American people. 

Then Stevenson apologized for making a 
speech, 

It was a speech that would prove good 
medicine in all the underdeveloped parts 
of the world. 

To struggling people everywhere, Amer- 
ica looks soft, fat and indolent. It is well 
that they should hear of our problems past 
and present. They will listen, if the man 
who tells them does not shout. 

The quiet voice of Adlai Stevenson, which 
reached so many millions of Americans for 
the first time last year, has set Asian ears 
to listening. 


Statement of George J. Burger, Represent- 
ing National Federation of Independent 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment: 


George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, stated 
today that it is his hope that the Congress 
will pay little or no heed to the recommenda- 
tions adopted a day or two ago by the busi- 
ness advisory council to the Department of 
Commerce at their recent meeting in Hot 
Springs, Va., as reported in the press. Bur- 
ger contends that this advisory council, not 
alone in this meeting, but in their previous 
meetings and in their recommendations ar- 
rived at conclusions which were in his opin- 
ion not in the best interests of our economy 
or for the people of the Nation as a whole. 
In earlier meetings, as reported in the press, 
the group recommended in substance the 
modification of the antitrust laws. Their 
last meeting recommended a conference sec- 
tion being set up in the Department of Jus- 
tice so that these business leaders who make 
up the advisory committee to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be able to shape their 
over-all sales policies which would be in 
keeping with the full provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. Burger, at that time, maintained 
that their recommendations were ab- 
solutely ridiculous, that the business group 
was fortified with the best possible legal 
talent available. 

In their recent meeting at Hot Springs, 
Va., they recommended that a balanced 
budget must precede any reduction in taxes. 
In this Burger maintains unless a sudden 
halt is called for by the taxpayers of this 
Nation in the reckless spending of the Fed- 
eral Government there can never be a bal- 
anced budget. In his opinion, a more defi- 
nite way, and a necessary way to have the 
budget balanced by the Federal Government 
will be by the insistence of the taxpayers of 
this Nation through their representatives in 
the Congress to insist that they take action 
on the Reed tax bill, commonly known as* 
H. R. 1, now pending in the Congress. The 
taxpayers in this Nation are entitled to this 
long overdue relief and through this will 
curb the reckless spending program by the 
Federal Government of excessive aid, both 
military and nonmilitary, to foreign govern- 
ments throughout the world. What in real- 
ity we are doing, Burger maintains is build- 
ing up or protecting the economies of many 
foreign nations at the cost of our own econ- 
omy, when carried to the extremes. 

It is to be noted that the business advisory 
group also recommended that reciprocal- 
trade agremeents be continued with no modi- 
fications for the next 12 months. We wonder 
whether this recommendation is in the best 
interest of American industry. We mean 
American industry whose plants are in the 
confines of the 48 States. It is hoped that 
the Congress will give exceptional examina- 
tion of the present reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment as it affects the future destiny of our 
Nation's industry, both large and small. 

It is to be noted, as to be expected, that 
the business advisory group recommended, 
or “suggested as a source of revenue might 
supplement income and corporate tax rey- 
enues once downward adjustments in those 
levies become feasible,” namely, a Federal 
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sales tax. This would be throwing additional 
tax burdens on the great masses who are 
already plagued by increasing taxloads by 
the many taxes levied by the States, counties, 
and cities in their desperation to cover ex- 
cessive expenditures. i 

Burger concludes that the Department of 
Commerce had better consider setting up an 
advisory group made up of competent and 
efficient small-business representatives who 
in reality speak with knowledge gained from 
grass-roots experience. Such information 
secured from that group will in Burger's 
opinion be invaluable to guide our over-all 
Nation's economy. 


Voluntary Pension Funds for 
Professional People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following essay which 
I delivered at the 83d annual meeting of 
the New Jersey State Dental Society at 
the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 22, 1953, on the legislation—H. R. 
10, H. R. 11, and H. R. 2692—to provide 
voluntary restricted retirement annui- 
ties and funds for professional and self- 
employed persons: 

Essay OF REPRESENTATIVE EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
or New YORK 


Mr. President (Dr. Ben Rosenwasser), dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the society, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I am in complete 
agreement with the fine sense of discretion 
displayed by your officers in the selection 
of the time and place for this annual meet- 
ing and I am pleased to be in this great 
resort of your State and honored to have 
been asked to deliver the essay at this pro- 
gram. My knowledge of your science is, 
fortunately for me, nil and, fortunate for 
you, your committee assigned to me a non- 
scientific but, nonetheless, a most timely dnd 
important subject—voluntary pension funds 
for professional people—a subject to which 
I have devoted some time and attention. In 
the American tradition, any such funds 
created should be voluntary, private, and, 
above all, tax qualified—the role of the 
Federal Government in their creation and 
administration should begin and remain at 
a minimum. What type or types of such 
voluntary, private, tax qualified, retirement 
program supplementing social security 
should Congress authorize for self-employed 
persons, including dentists and other pro- 
fessional groups? While we have pondered 
this subject, we have witnessed a tremen- 
dous growth in both public and private plans 
from joining which the self-employed pro- 
fessional people are excluded by law and 
regulation. 

I wish that all we had to do was pass a 
resolution extending the provisions of sec- 
tion 165 (a) of the Federal Internal Revenue 
Code to the self-employed and professions. 
This section provides that payments made to 
a Treasury-approved pension plan may be 
deducted from current taxable income by 
an employer as current business expense. 


1IRC sec. 481 (c) (5); Social Security Act 
sec, 211 (c) (5),42 USC Supp. sec. 411 (c) (5). 
Treas. Dept. IT 3268, 1939-1 CB 196; IT 3350, 
1940-1 CB 64. 
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We could then leave the problems of fair 
limits and reasonable pensions to the Treas- 
ury Department. Since this does not seem 
to be practical, the Jenkins-Keogh bills, 
H. R. 10 and H. R. 11, the successors co the 
Reed-Keogh bills of the 82d Congress, have 
been drafted to provide the equity that thus 
far has been denied to those who, by choice 
or by law, conduct their business activities 
as unincorporated self-employed persons. 

As the working lifetime of many a self- 
employed person is shorter than that of the 
average employee, he is likely to find that 
the income tax paid on his lifetime earnings 
is greater than that paid by a workingman 
whose lifetime income is the same amount 
but spread over a longer period. In addition, 
many employed persons are covered not only 
by social security, the first layer of pension 
protection, but also by the second layer of 
pensions financed under one of the more 
than 14,000 estimated approved private pen- 
sion plans now in operation and covering 
about 10 million employees.2 The pay- 
ments made to these private plans are taxed 
when the individual receives them as in- 
come during retirement. Social security 
pensions in themselves are not adequate to 
protect the 11 million self-employed. The 
millions of pensionless employed can testify 
to such inadequacy in providing income for 
the later years. Self-employed persons are 
thus discriminated against on two scores 
taxwise, higher taxes on lifetime earnings, 
and no possible supplemental pension pro- 
visions. But these same self-employed per- 
sons do not as a rule earn less than $75 per 
month after age 65, as is necessary under 
OASI regulations, to qualify for benefits at 
that age. Retirement from the role of in- 
come earner is not necessary under the reg- 
ulations of section 165 (a), relating to pri- 
vate pension plans, 

Self-employment and professional practice 
provide no guaranties for even any more rea- 
sonable probability of escape from the vicis- 
situdes of-old age than does employment. 
While the opportunities for savings for old 
age are restricted for self-employed persons, 
the needs of the later years will be equally 
pressing. Some people persist in demanding 
the extension of the Social Security Act to 
those not now covered, claiming that that 
alone would be sufficient, without consider- 
ing the possibility, actually the fact, that 
a different program is required to fill the 
needs of those members of our society. A 
program that provides reasonable protection 
for old age, based on individual initiative and 
savings, not charity, is the appropriate plan 
for the independent people we know as mem- 
bers of the small-business community and 
the professions. 

The increasing effort to remove the exclu- 
sion in the Social Security Act from the 
term “trade or business” of the professions * 
may be successful, but, in my opinion, this 
should not impede or prevent the creation 
of such voluntary restricted funds as are 
contemplated by the pending legislation. It 
must be remembered that that exclusion by 
Congress, in 1950, was on the petition of 
professional societies to exempt self-em- 
ployed professionals from the extension of 
social security (OASI) to self-employed per- 
sons generally. 

Those who are employed but who work for 
employers who have not established pension 
plans for which they may become eligible, 
also need this protection. Jenkins-Keogh 
bills would enable them to provide it. Many 
work for employers, like dentists or small- 
business men, whose organizations do not 
qualify to participate under section 165 (a). 
They also work as partners or as individual 
proprietors, 


H. Rept. No. 1944, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
May 16, 1952. 
*See 1 supra. 


The coverage of these bills extends to these 
pensionless people, but not to the employees 
of States, municipalities, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations who are covered by pension pro- 
grams which are not approved under section 
165 (a) because the employers are not tax- 
able in the first place and because usually 
the benefits are not funded. 

The Jenkins-Keogh bills are legislation 
to encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by individuals. There is no 
coercion. Business and professional men 
will be able to participate if they feel the 
program outlined is the one which fills their 
own retirement needs. 

The basic provisions are: (1) 10 percent 
of earned net income or $7,500, whichever 
is the smaller, may be excluded annually 
from gross taxable income if set aside for 
retirement purposes; (2) a lifetime limit of 
$150,000 is imposed; (3) the amount exclud- 
ed must be placed in a “restricted retirement 
annuity” or a “restricted retirement fund,” 
as defined; (4) carryover of unused exemp- 
tions is permitted over a period of 5 years; 
(5) for persons who reached age 55 before 
January 1, 1953, there is a special rule which 
permits an additional 1 percent of earned 
net income or $750, the lesser, to be excluded 
from current taxable income for each year 
of age over 55 years, but for not more than 
20 years. This provision does not apply after 
age 75. Since those now age 56 would attain 
age 75 in 1972 it follows that this special 
rule will expire in 1972. 

The restricted retirement annuity and re- 
stricted retirement fund provisions mean 
that both insurance companies and banks 
can handle the funds for the individual par- 
ticipating under the plan. Membership in a 
national or local association is not abso- 
lutely necessary to participate in the bene- 
fits, as was the case under an earlier draft 
of the bills. 

Payments of the funds before the taxpayer 
reaches age 65 cannot be made except in 
the event of death or permanent and total 
disability. The money will be taxed as in- 
come as it is received after age 65, when in- 
come taxes can reasonably be expected to be 
less than at earlier ages, or, if the fund has 
accumulated over a period of more than 
5 years, it may be received in a lump sum and 
considered a gain from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets and thus be taxed under the 
capital gains option. In the event of death, 
the fund will be taxable as a part of the 
deceased's estate, and will also be taxable 
as income to the beneficiary with a credit 
against the income taxes in the amount of 
the estate tax paid on that part of the 
estate. 

The lifetime limit of $150,000 on aggregate 
exclusions is included to preclude any pos- 
sibility that the bills might discriminate in 
favor of the highest income earners among 
the self-employed.“ The bills were designed 
for the primary purpose of encouraging the 
development of individual retirement funds 
for the 11 million self-employed people who 
were excluded in 1942 from the privilege of 
income-tax postponement that was extended 
to the employed under section 165 (a). 

To those who say that the higher income 
professional and businessmen are the only 
ones who will take this opportunity, I have 
only this to say: The higher incomes are 
usually received by the men who are 40 or 
over and have reached the peak earning years 
of their lives. Few younger men are con- 
cerned with the establishment of resources 
for the security of their later years. The 
failure of the younger, and therefore lower 
income, members of the group to participate 
will be predicated on lack of motivation 
rather than size of income. The opportunity 
exists for all, and many receiving smaller 
incomes will undoubtedly exclude sums from 
current taxation which they will place in 


*Hearings, Ways and Means Committee, 
May 13, 1952. 
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the restricted funds. When the lower 
income individuals reach the higher ages, 
they will be receiving the higher incomes 
and use the provisions of these bills as much 
as those now over 40 will use them imme- 
diately. 

On the basis of the 1948 incomes of den- 
tists, as surveyed by the United States 
Department of Commerce, for those now 
under age 70, the average monthly pension 
has been estimated to be $140, beginning 
at age 70, not the traditional age 65. 

For those now over 55, and thus eligible 
to exclude additional amounts under the 
special rule, the average estimated pension 
at age 75 would be $724 

Is this class legislation? The rare indi- 
vidual who could exclude the lifetime maxi- 
mum of $150,000 would find that his pension 
at age 70 would be approximately $1,000 per 
month, if he started accumulating the fund 
early enough. Many industrial executives, 
under the programs approved by the Treas- 
ury, will receive pensions from their firms 
far greater than this amount. But this is 
the largest possible pension under the 
Jenkins-Keogh bills. The average pension, 
as the estimates of $140 and $72 indicate, is 
of much greater importance. For it is the 
average doctor, dentist, lawyer, engineer, 
architect, and small-business owner whose 
retired years are in doubt under the heavy 
burden of income taxes on the bunched in- 
come of a relatively short professional or 
business life. 

The heaviest burden to date has fallen on 
the members of the professions who make a 
late start in the field of their choice, have 
heavy investment in education which cannot 
be amortized as a cost of doing business, and 
whose income is completely dependent upon 
their individual skills and not on capital 
which might have a sale value. They have 
suffered the most from the inequities this 
legislation is designed to correct. 

The alternative to this program would be 
the repeal of section 165 (a) to provide the 
fair treatment which citizens of a democracy 
should require of taxation. The dissolu- 
tion of the 14,000 pension programs already 
established to provide security for employees 
in their later years is not feasible. I would 
object strongly to any attempt to undermine 
this important measure for the protection 
of the aged, but equity demands that this 
be considered if the Jenkins-Keogh bills do 
not become law. 

Since this legislation is of such importance 
to professional people, and it has the ap- 
proval of the American Dental Association, 
the American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Farm 
Bureau Association, the American Institute 
of Chemists, Engineers Joint Council, and In- 
vestment Council Association of America, to 
name but a few, it is important that each of 
you do what you can to insure its passage 
in the first session of this Congress. In ad- 
dition, the legislative principle has been re- 
ferred to favorably by President Eisenhower, 
who said on October 24, 1952: 

“In 1942 the Government made an impor- 
tant supplement to the Social Security Act 
by legislation which offered tax advantages 
to corporations and their employees in the 
establishment of pension funds (sec. 165, 
Internal Revenue Code). Iam thoroughly in 
accord with the principle of this legislation. 
Over 16,000 pension plans have been filed 
under this law providing more adequate se- 
curity for the employees of corporations cov- 
ered thereby. When this legislation was be- 
ing considered, self-employed individuals 
were evidently forgotten, yet they get old 
and sick just as other people do. There are 
over 10 million workers who cannot take 
advantage of these tax release provisions now 
offered to corporations and their employees. 
‘They include owners of small businesses, doc- 


*Bulletin 89, American Medical Associa- 
tion, p. 5. 
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tors, lawyers, architects, accountants, farm- 
ers, artists, singers, writers, independent peo- 
ple of every kind and description but who 
are not regularly employed by a corporation. 
I think something ought to be done to help 
these people help themselves by allowing a 
reasonable tax reduction for money put 
aside by them for their own savings. This 
would encourage and assist them to provide 
their own funds for their old age and retire- 
ment. If I am elected I will favor legislation 
along these lines.” 

And on February 2, 1953, in his state of 
the Union message, he said: 

“The provisions of the old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance law should promptly be ex- 
tended to cover millions of citizens who have 
been left out of the social-security system. 

“No less important is the encouragement 
of privately sponsored pension plans.” 

The most effective way of assisting in the 
job of convincing Representatives and Sen- 
ators that these bills should become law is 
through personal contacts. Who has a bet- 
ter opportunity as a group to impress this 
need on the minds of the Members of Con- 
gress than the dentists? With drill at work 
so the poor Congressman cannot talk back, 
how can you miss? 

Before personal contacts can be effective, 
however, each of you must familiarize him- 
self with the provisions of the bills and the 
reasons why it is equitable and just legis- 
lation, filling a long and pressing need. The 
,urgency of this proposal becomes evident 
when the rapid increase in the number of 
persons past age 65 in our population in the 
last decade is taken into account. The way 
that fits the American tradition of independ- 
ence and individual initiative is this way. 
You can and, I am certain, you will aid in 
having this legislation become law. 


Let’s Keep Our Muscle Until the Reds 
Quit Their Stalling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, dated May 6, 1953, en- 
titled “Let’s Keep Our Muscle Until the 
Reds Quit Their Stalling”: 

LET'S KEEP OUR MUSCLE UNTIL THE REDS 
Quir THEIR STALLING 

We hope the Communists will prove us bad 
guessers, but their stalling tactics at Pan- 
munjom reinforce a suspicion that they are 
just playing for time—and that they will keep 
up their game until the United States Con- 
gress, lulled by their peace talk and by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's estimate that the danger 
of Soviet aggression is not immediate, has 
cut muscle-building billions from the Amer- 
ican defense program. 

Experience of the last 2 years has proved 
that the Communist negotiators are experts 
at the stalling game. The first truce talks 
began in 1951 after Soviet Russia peace- 
talked their desirability. Their first effect 
was to put the brakes on the United Nations 
armies when the Communist lines in Korea 
were crumbling. They were broken off last 
October after months of Communist obstruc- 
tionism, then revived in 1953 after Soviet 
Russia began its new peace offensive. 

But they have bogged down again, again 
on points where agreement could easily be 
reached if the Communists really desired 


agreement. As Lt. Gen. William K. Harri- 
son has found, apparent agreement on one 
point (such as U. N. acquiescence to nam- 
ing Pakistan custodian of captives after a 
cease-fire) is rushed aside with the demand 
that the U. N. first agree that captives must 
be sent to Pakistan itself for screening. 

This is a ridiculous suggestion for shipping 
possibly 50,000 prisoners of war thousands 
of miles away before their desires for repa- 
triation or nonrepatriation are ascertained. 
Here the matter rests, for the moment, with 
a flat U. N. “no,” and with General Harrison 
as chief U. N. truce negotiator, observing 
that in the first 9 days of the talks he found 
nothing to indicate that the Communists 
really desire an armistice. 

That armistice. is what President Eisen- 
hower put at the head of his list for Com- 
munist action to back up Communist peace 
talk before it could be believe. But mean- 
time, in Washington, the administration 
seems to be giving Russian intentions if not 
Russian talk far more credence than ever did 
Harry S. Truman. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
warning that 1954 is the target year when 
the Soviet Union will be able to mount 
atomic-bomb attacks on this country has 
been buried under cut-back orders. These 
orders, as Joseph and Stewart Alsop point 
out, stem from the President’s recorded be- 
lief that the Kremlin’s intentions are 
basically peaceful. 

Meantime Communist armies, unimpeded 
by any peace talk from Moscow, have scored 
smashing new successes in Indochina, and 
there is a grim prospect that new U.N. action 
on the Korean pattern may be needed there 
to save southeast Asia from the Red tide. 
But in Washington, at the President's be- 
hest, Congress contemplates reducing the 
armed services by 200,000 men and slashing 
military spending by $2,100,000,000. The 
Alsops estimate that this net cut, thanks 
to increases over the old program for such 
items as equipment of Korean divisions, will 
actually be a gross cut of more than double 
the apparent reduction in our own military 
spending. 

Maybe this is justified. Certainly every 
variety of taxpayer will welcome such reduc- 
tions—if we can safely afford them. But we 
think Congress might now take a leaf from 
the Communist book and do some stalling 
of its own—delay cutting any of our mili- 
tary muscle until the Communists have 
proved, by actions in Korea and southeast 
Asia and Europe, as President Eisenhower 
himself urged them to do, that the real 
intentions of the Kremlin are as basically 
peaceful as the President hopes they are. 


Tribute to Representative Bryson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House of Representatives, I am in- 
cluding herewith a tribute to former 
Representative Joseph R. Bryson. It is 
a beautiful and deserving tribute from 
one of the greatest women’s organiza- 
tions in this country, the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. I 
know the membership of the House will 
be interested in reading the contribu- 
tion by an organization who held Mr. 
Bryson in so much respect. Mr. Bryson 
was their great leader in the Congress of 
the United States. I join with the Wom- 
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an's Christian Temperance Union in 

their commendation of the services of 

Mr. Bryson on behalf of his country. 
The tribute follows: 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE BRYSON 


The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union today is bowed in grief over the 
loss of a loyal friend, a great soul who with 
supreme courage and gentleness faced a bit- 
ter and unscrupulous traffic in human lives 
to serve so faithfully the cause to which we 
too have dedicated our lives—the cause of its 
victims, the cause of youth and little children 
everywhere. 

Representative Joseph R. Bryson was a 
worthy successor of Senator Morris Sheppard 
and of Senator Arthur Capper, whose bill he 
introduced at Senator Capper's parting re- 
quest and for which he has so valiantly 
fought, which now bears his name. 

The far-reaching effect of his quiet influ- 
ence among his own colleagues perhaps no 
one will ever quite know but themselves, 
but his going will mean a loss and leaye a 
vacancy impossible to measure in words. To 
his bereaved family, deprived of the kindly 
guidance of a beloved husband and father 
we extend our deepest sympathy. To his 
district and his State we would also express 
our sense of what his absence from the ranks 
of those who represent them in the Halls of 
Congress will mean. 

But they are not alone in mourning his 
passing. This man reached out in his serv- 
ice and earned the grateful affection 
throughout a whole Nation of many, many 
people to whom his name has become a 
familiar one, in whose hearts and on whose 
lips is the law of kindness, of brotherhood 
and sisterhood to the tempted and the fallen 
among our fellow men, and whose lives and 
happiness are threatened by the soulless traf- 
fic for profit in a narcotic drug. 

When Frances Willard died, it was said of 
her, that no other woman’s passing would 
have left so many women feeling as though 
the sun had gone down. There is mourning 
in many hearts today throughout this great 
land of ours because a good and faithful 
servant who walked so closely in the foot- 
steps of his Master has gone to his reward, 
We can only offer him now the tribute of our 
sorrow, but the Master whom he served will 
know how to reward him richly for all that 
he has suffered and achieved in that service, 


What the Economists Say About Govern- 
ment Bonds and Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last, I took the floor of the 
House to call our colleagues’ attention to 
the so-called deflationary action of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
Department regarding Government 
bonds. 

Newspapers and magazines, for the 
past few weeks, have been devoting much 
of their editorial space to this giveaway 
program. In support of my contentions 
on the subject, I direct your attention, 
and that of our colleagues, to the follow- 
ing article by Mr. J. A. Livingston, which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of May 
10, 1953. Apparently, many economists 
seem to agree with me on remedial meas- 
ures, They would like to see the Federal 
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Reserve pump a little credit into the 
money market. 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

Derrorr, May 9.—This town’s worried. But 
not about automobiles. 

At General Motors and Ford, talk about 
tough selling and buyers staying away from 
dealers in droves is brushed aside. At Chrys- 
ler, officials say the $100 price cut in late 
March was just the tonic their dealers needed. 
“If we could only get enough steel,” is the 
industry’s chant. 

Now what worries Detroit is something out 
of its line—the United States Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System. Officials or 
economists don't want to be quoted by name 
and you don’t find unanimity. But you find 
a large majority opinion that Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., are underestimating 
their own power. 

“This is strong medicine,” said one econo- 
mist. These boys may be bringing on a de- 
pression. And, once they get automobile 
sales down and unemployment up, they'll 
find it awfully hard to turn things around. 
Marriner Eccles used to say that trying to 
get businessmen to borrow when business 
Was poor was like pushing on astring. True 
enough. But you can use a string to choke 
off business. Then you'll have one 
sweet time pushing on that string to revive 
it.” 

A LOOSE-MONEY TOWN 


What bothers Detroit is tight money. This 
has always been a loose-money town. Auto- 
mobiles became what they are today because 
Americans discovered they could buy while 
they ride. Without installment credit, this 
country would never have had a 4.6 million- 
car year in 1929, or 6,600,000 cars in 1950, or 
aspirations for a 5,500,000 to 6,000,000-car 
year in 1953. 

And money’s tight. Tou'd have thought 
you were in Wall Street or in the Chicago 
offices of Halsey Stuart & Co. to hear the 
word go around among the financial men in 
banks and automobile companies here that 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. had re- 
jected the Halsey bid for its 3%-percent de- 
bentures. Southern Bell was too polite to 
say it thought the bid was too low, or that 
the price of money was too high. What it 
said was: “We wish to make a further study 
of market conditions.” 

Southern Bell epitomized and emphasized 
the anxiety. The rise in interest rates can’t 
help affecting finance charges on auto- 
mobiles. Car buyers will have to pay more 
for their money. That ups the monthly 
payment, But some influential economists 
here go beyond that. They argue that the 
growth of the population requires a 3-percent 
to 4-percent annual increase in the money 
supply. It’s the Federal Reserve Board’s duty 
to see to that increase. Otherwise people 
won't be able to buy all the products in- 
dustry can produce. Instead, the Reserve 
and the Treasury are checking the growth of 
the money supply. 

They're putting on too much anti- 
inflation pressure,” said one analyst. This 
new 3'4-percent bond issue takes money out 
of the market at a time when banks, busi- 
nessmen, and consumers need money. This 
competition of the Treasury with the ulti- 
mate consumers will hurt.” 

Detroit, in other words, is turning the 
Treasury-Reserve policy inside out. The 
feeling is that banks won't be free lenders 
any longer. First, because the banking sys- 
tem is in debt to Federal Reserve banks and 
that's a restraining influence. Second, be- 
cause investment holdings of banks—Gov- 
ernment and other bonds—have declined in 
price. If banks want to raise cash to make 
loans through sale of bonds, they'll have to 
take losses of 5, 6, and 7 percent. Bankers 


don’t like that. It calls for too much of 
an explanation to boards of directors. Sit- 
ting tight and hoping for the bond market 
to turn around is easier. 


NEUTRAL—YEAH, LIKE RUSSIA 


That, of course, is what Southern Bell is 
doing. It’s counting, perhaps, on a fall-off 
in demand for money—which would mean a 
fall-off in business. Then, money rates 
would drop and it would be able to get more 
favorable terms. Detroit economists would 
like interest rates to ease off too—but for an 
entirely different reason. They'd like to see 
the Federal Reserve pump a little credit into 
the money market. Two ways are talked of: 

1. Reduce reserve requirements of banks. 
If this were done, bankers would be able to 
increase loans without incurring further 
debt at the Federal Reserve banks. In fact, 
they’d be able to pay off present debt, which 
would make them feel easier. 

2. Buy Government securities. In other 
words, the Reserve should purchase from 
banks, insurance companies, and other in- 
vestors governments they want to sell. This 
would increase reserves of banks. Then 
banks would feel easier about lending money. 

It would also take the pressure off interest 
rates. That would make it cheaper for 
people to finance purchases of cars and 
homes, it would make it cheaper for busi- 
nesses and municipalities to borrow. It 
would raise bond prices and make banks, 
particularly country banks which own long- 
term governments, feel better about their 
accounts. 

One man summed it up this way: “Maybe 
the Federal Reserve thinks it’s neutral. 
Well, it’s neutral in this business—yeah, like 
Russia.” 


Why Discriminate Against the Moving 
Picture Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
are some people who go to movies on 
Broadway in New York, I suppose, who 
don’t care how much they pay for a 
ticket, or whether there is a tax on the 
ticket. There are people, also, who can 
afford to pay $50 a day for a hotel room, 
and people who walk into any store and 
buy what they want when they want it, 
without regard for price. 

These people are actually small in 
number in our country. Most of us 
have to think twice before we buy any- 
thing, and most of us are obliged to 
refrain from buying many things we 
would like to have, but can’t afford. 

The larger number of Americans are 
eating well, and they have presentable 
clothes, and they sleep in clean sheets, 
and they are employed. 

Yet, the man with a family is thought- 
ful when it comes to everyday expenses. 
That is true in New York as it is in my 
own city of Los Angeles. When it 
comes to our total population, you could 
put all the reckless and unlimited 
spenders in your eye. The average 
American is neither reckless nor unlim- 
ited when it comes to spending. 

Let us look at the movie situation, and 
the tax on tickets. You are an average 
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. 
American with three kids, and you want 
to take the family to see a certain pic- 
ture. It’s a fine picture, and it will be 
fine for the kids to see it. Well, the tax 
on the tickets amounts to about a dollar. 
A dollar. That would pay for the car 
fare, or the gas and oil in the family 
junk heap, or buy sodas afterward, or 
candy bars. 

Nobody can deny that the motion- 
picture industry has been kicked around. 
Sure, some of the members of the indus- 
try were Commies, and were exposed. 
You could put them in one eye, too. 
Name an industry in which no Commies 
have operated. But the vast majority of 
all Americans, in the movie industry or 
out of it, are good loyal Americans. 

The motion-picture industry has con- 
tributed more I believe than any other 
single industry to the welfare of this 
country, to supporting the right causes, 
to doing the bidding of our Government. 
Every President has called on the movies 
for help in times of stress. Motion pic- 
ture actors, actresses, technicians, and 
executives have given unstintedly when- 
ever called upon by our Government. 

I believe the tax on movie tickets is a 
hardship on both the public and the in- 
dustry. b 

This tax on tickets does not affect only 
the customers, but it affects the entire 
industry. It is a burden, and an unfair 
one, 

Just ask yourself what the movies have 
done for this eountry, and then ask your- 
self what we would do without the in- 
dustry. 

Nothing can take the place of the 
movies. 

I have announced my support of the 
bill now before Congress to repeal the 
admission tax. 

Since that action, I have received 
countless letters from persons congratu- 
lating me, and those letters came from 
people in every walk of life. 

I include a letter here from one of the 
leaders of the motion-picture industry 
which I believe is worth reprinting. It is 
from Joe Pasternak, famous director 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, and 
it cites many reasons why I gave my sup- 
port to a repeal of the admission tax. 

The letter follows: ~ 


MeEtTRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURES, 
Culver City, Calif., May 8, 1953. 
Congressman Norris PouLson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is good to know 
that you are among the California Congress- 
men who signed the petition to the House 
Ways and Means Committee urging support 
of the Mason bill, which would give the mo- 
tion-picture industry desperately needed re- 
lief from the crippling burden of the dis- 
criminatory admission tax. Your support of 
this tax-relief measure is heartening and 
encouraging. 

In expressing my personal thanks to you, I 
should like to take occasion to tell you why 
so many of us in this industry believe that 
it deserves every consideration by our Gov- 
ernment in this trying time. The economic 
facts which clearly show why tax relief is 
needed have been eloquently stated to the 
House Ways and Means Committee by the 
representatives of the Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations. There is no need fer 
me to dwell upon them. 
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But, over and above these vital economic 
Teasons, there are many other reasons why 
the motion-picture industry should be cher- 
ished by this Nation and should be accorded 
your fullest attention in this period of need. 

I can only outline these reasons to you by 
telling you why I love this industry and why 
I find such pride in being a part of it. 

In my 30 years of association with this 
great industry, I have seen at first hand 
how it has served the Nation’s defense ef- 
forts; how it has contributed its resources 
to every form of public service, including 
every kind of philanthropic and charitable 
endeavor; how it has been a magnificent ex- 
ponent of our democracy on screens all over 
the world; how it has contributed immeas- 
urably toward the economic growth and 
progress of our beloved Nation and helped 
in innumerable ways to influence the steady 
improvement of our standard of living in 
every State of the Union; how it has taught 
American history to our school children; the 
manner in which it has brought great music, 
great books, and great art into the lives of 
peoples everywhere; how it has helped to 
strengthen religious reverence and cease- 
lessly has contributed toward heightening 
fundamental moral standards, including 
vividly dramatizing a lesson that crime 
doesn’t pay; how it has met the challenge of 
Communist infiltration, courageously shat- 
tering the Communist plot to seize Holly- 
wood and thus seize the screens of the world; 
how it has, day in and day out, spread a 
magic carpet of entertainment and diversion 
to relieve the cares and burdens of every- 
day living for millions of our fellow citizens. 

Pride never ceases glowing in my heart, 
for example, when I look at all that this in- 
dustry has freely and fullheartedly given to 
to the Nation in time of war. The entertain- 
ers from Hollywood—those magnificent sol- 
diers in greasepaint’—have ungrudgingly 
shared the frontline hardships of our sol- 
diers on every battlefront in order to per- 
sonally bring them song and laughter. It 
was for this reason that Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer paid them the tribute of declar- 
ing that the traveling entertainers “do more 
than any one thing to lift the morale of 
servicemen and to make them remember they 
are not forgotten.” 

Equally, we take heartfelt pride in how 
much our Hollywood motion pictures, pro- 
jected on 16-mm. screens within sound of 
shellfire, have helped to provide for our 
soldiers a priceless “2-hour furlough.” This 
pride has warmed our hearts time and again, 
as we found expressions like that voiced in 
the GI’s own newspaper, the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes: “Perhaps, the finest tribute 
Hollywood will ever receive came from the 
lips of an infantryman— When you go to the 
movies over here, you get out of Korea for a 
couple of hours’.” That pride was further 
heightened when newspapers all over the 
country recently noted how much our films 
means to men in Korea with headings like 
“Movies Get Early Korea Showing; Men 
Love Them,” in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) In- 
dependent; “Film Showings Boost GI's Mo- 
rale in Korea,” in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express; “Films Help Build Morale 
of Men at Korea Front,” in the Journal- 
Standard of Freeport, Ill.; “Movies Mean 
Much to Yanks in Korea,” in the Lexington 
(N. C.) Dispatch, and similar headings, such 
as “Movies a Big Help to Men in Korea,” 
“Important as Hot Chow—Movies Vital Mo- 
rale Factor for U. N. Forces in Korea,” accom- 
panied by editorials like the one in the 
High Point (N. C.) Enterprise which ob- 
served: “Our hat is off to the movie industry 
for a great job in Korea, and they may rest 
assured the home folks appreciate it quite 
as much as the boys out there. * * * Fight- 
ing men will sit on the wet ground in 
drenching rain to see a movie to the end. 
These films are credited officially with being 
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a major factor in boosting morale of the 
troops and bringing back to them their be- 
loved country for a few hours.” 

Dear Congressman, I don’t know if you 
realize the great problems that are confront- 
ing our theaters at their crucial moment all 
over the country with the burden of taxa- 
tion that is put on our industry. In the 
lush days of yesterday, when this meant just 
giving up part of your profit, I am sure we 
all did it joyously as part of our duty to our 
country. But at this moment, when the- 
aters are closing and people are put on the 
streets, we are in need of consideration to 
be able to continue the services we have 
rendered so gladly and so happily in the past. 

I would like to give you just a few films 
that were produced in the past which spread 
great religious truths, like Quo Vadis, King 
of Kings, Come to the Stable, Stars in My 
Crown, Going My Way, The Bells of St. Mary, 
and at present in production The Robe. 

I am sure the above-mentioned films 
brought many people back to God and made 
the ones who are with Him proud of being 
God's children. 

Pictures like the Andy Hardy series, De- 
anna Durbin pictures, showed the American 
way of living at home. Musicals like The 
Great Caruso, Stars and Stripes Forever, An 
American in Paris, Holiday Inn, spread great 
music, American music, all over the world 
the American way. Of course, it would be 
unjust of me not to mention that we made 
mistakes—who doesn’t—but not willingly. It 
is our aim in the motion-picture industry, 
for one thing, to make wholesome entertain- 
ment and spread good will and a peaceful 
way of living all over the world. 

Perhaps our pride in this phase of the in- 
dustry’s place in the daily lives of Ameri- 
cans everywhere is best mirrored in Irvin S. 
Cobb's affectionate tribute to show business: 
“If it be true that when the final curtain 
goes up on eternity, all men must approach 
the gates bearing in their arms that which 
they have given in life, then the people of 
show business will march in the procession 
carrying in their arms the pure pearl of 
tears, the gold of laughter, and the diamonds 
of the stardust they spread on what other- 
wise might have been a mighty dreary world. 
And I’m sure that when all at last stand 
before the final stage door, the keeper will 
say: ‘Open—Let my children in.’” 

In all these facets which, combined, make 
up the story of our industry and provide the 
basis of our devotion to it, it should be re- 
membered that ours is an industry which has 
never sought Government subsidy of. any 
kind. Other countries prize so highly the 
advantages to a nation which a motion pic- 
ture industry brings that millions of dollars 
are spent to subsidize their motion picture 
production. In contrast, the American mo- 
tion picture industry seeks nothing from 
its Government excepting the opportunity 
to continue to serve the Nation without be- 
ing strangled by the choking rope of dis- 
criminatory taxation such as now jeopardizes 
its very existence. 

I must emphasize, Congressman, I am 
writing this letter as a citizen and employee 
who deeply appreciates the opportunity given 
to him by the motion picture industry; who 
will continue to make pictures to entertain 
the American people and make them forget 
their worries and problems; and to continue 


making pictures for all parts of the world in 


which we can express a democratic way of 
life and also let them know we are people 
who want nothing except peace and good 
will. 

Again, I want to thank you and all the 
Congressmen and Senators who spoke on 
behalf of our industry and I do hope that 
many of your colleagues will join with you 
in giving us a helping hand where we need it 
so urgently. 

Sincerely, 
i JOE PASTERNAK. 
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Mistake and Misfortune, Misery, Hunger, 
Dirt—That’s War in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing story taken from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, April 26, 1953, by Barry 
Bingham entitled “Mistake and Misfor- 
tune, Misery, Hunger, Dirt—That’s War 
in Indochina”: 


MISTAKE AND MISFORTUNE, MISERY, HUNGER, 
Dmt—Tuat's War IN INDOCHINA 
(By Barry Bingham) 

Hanot, NORTH VIETNAM, INDOCHINA—The 
refugees from the Communist area were 
huddled tight together in the courtyard of an 
abandoned Buddhist temple. There were 
5,000 or more of them, squatting in the dust. 

My mind is a blur of strange impressions 
after weeks in the Orient; but the sight of 
these people stands out with the aching 
clarity of a scene revealed in a flash of sum- 
mer lightning. 

Most of the refugees were women, with 
their swarms of frail, cowering children, 

REDS HAD RETREATED 

Ho Chi Minh’s Communist-led Vietminh 
forces had just fallen back from this patch 
of rice-paddy country. They had taken the 
young men with them. 

Here were the victims of a 7-year war, 
dazed, pitifully patient, on the ragged edge 
of starvation. Ho's armies are like locusts, 
living off the land. The civilians get what 
little is left. 

Vietnamese officials were dealing with this 
crop of refugees in an elementary relief pro- 


am. 

Each woman came forward with a slip of 
paper in her hand, her youngest baby 
clutched to her breast, her other children 
clinging around her. She held out her cone- 
shaped coolie hat, and a measure of rice was 
poured into it. Even a basket or a bowl was 
a luxury these people did not possess, 

Next, each family passed through a first- 
aid tent, where American vaccines for chol- 
era and smallpox were given. Babies uttered 
sudden sharp cries. Mothers’ faces were rigid 
with fear. 

Hundreds in the shuffling line were par- 
tially or totally blind, their eyes veiled by 
the dull white film of trachoma. 

A few old men with straggling gray beards 
maintained their dignity, bowing gravely to 
Adlai Stevenson and the other American vis- 
itors. Some of these elders were reading 
propaganda leaflets handed out by the Viet- 
nam Officials, telling how they want to rescue 
the people from the cruelties of the Commu- 
nist Vietminh. At the same moment, young 
Vietnamese soldiers were using the butts of 
their guns to shove stumbling women back 
into line, 

What could such refugees know about the 
meaning of the war? How could they possi- 
bly see beyond the next tiny meal of rice 
for their children? 

In all of Vietnam, only about 15 percent of 
the people can read. And it is not only the 
illiterates who are confused. Many of the 
intellectuals of the cities are attentistes, 
fence sitters, who cannot decide which way 
to jump. 

A RED AGGRESSION IS WRAPPED UP IN A NA- 
TIONALIST REVOLT IN VIETNAM 

This war in Indochina is the most compli- 

cated sort of conflict a Communist war of 
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aggression hidden inside a nationalist rey- 
olution. 

As I watched the refugees, I thought of the 
lunch we had had the day before with Bao 
Dai. He is the former Emperor of Annam, 
now Chief of State of Vietnam, by virtue of 
the French need for a native symbol of re- 
sistance to communism. France brought 
him back from exile in 1949, but he keeps his 
wife and five children on the French Riviera, 
far from the uncertainties of Vietnam. 


RECEIVED BY BAO DAI 


Bao Dai received us at his hunting lodge in 
the hills. Tiger skins decorate the floors, 
and the walls bristled with elephant tusks. 

Bao Dai is tall, suave, and sophisticated. 

In the middle of a blazing day, he treated 
us to sweet Alexander cocktails. Lunch be- 
gan with a full course of hors d'oeuvres. 
Then came a croute filled with creamed 
chicken, mushrooms, and truffles. Next 
were artichoke hearts stuffed with foie gras. 
The main course was a filet of goar, a wild 
buffalo killed by our host. Last came mocha 
ice cream and cakes. 

All this was washed down by three kinds 
of wine, the last an excellent vintage cham- 
pagne. 

The day after the Bao Dai lunch, we had 
flown north to Hanoi, This is the center 
of embattled Tonkin. 


People more vigorous 


The weather is cooler in Hanoi, the people 
are more vigorous and contentious than in 
torpid Saigon. 

There are French sidewalk cafes along the 
streets, little pink pagodas smelling of joss 
sticks and incense, a lake full of blue water 
hyacinths. Tenkinese girls ride through the 
town in the favorite local vehicle, a kind 
of one-seated surrey with the fringe on top, 
propelled by a coolie on a bicycle. It is 
called a pousse-pousse, or push-push. 

We fiew out of Hanoi in very small and 
informal plane, the pousse-pousse of the 
air. Our guide was French Lieutenant Gen- 
eral de Linares, who commands the field 
forces in this northern area of Vietnam. 

We fiew over great, winding brown rivers 
and endless rice paddies, hopping frem one 
French strongpoint to another. 

There is no front in this curieus war zone. 
There are three kinds of districts, closely 
mingled and intertwined: The areas securely 
held by the French and Vietnamese; the 
areas held by the Vietminh, and the stretches 
of countryside loosely controlled by France 
and Vietnam by day but swarming with 
Vietminh guerrillas by night. 

The French and Vietnamese have the big 
guns, the tanks, the planes. The Vietminh 
have entirely different weapons—extreme 
mobility, terror to use against the civilian 
population, and a priceless propaganda 
theme—the promise of complete independ- 
ence, 

The issue of colonialism is worth 20 divi- 
sions to Ho Chi Minh, the Vietminh leader. 
To most of the politically untutored people 
of Vietnam, it is not yet clear that French 
colonialism, tired and ready to compromise, 
is opposed by a new and ruthless tyranny 
that stems from Communist China, 

We hedgehopped with General de Linares 
into a French camp entirely surrounded by 
Communist territory. Here we saw some 
of the tough, cheerful professional soldiers 
under his command. 

Many Germans serving 

There were members of the French Foreign 
Legion, some with beards and fierce mus- 
taches, many obviously German soldiers of 
fortune who are now fighting alongside their 
old French enemies. There were tall Sene- 
galese from Equatorial Africa. There were 
Vietnamese parachutists, trained by French 
officers. 

We had lunch in the mess tent, which the 
French officers wryly call Maxim's.“ Bread, 
cheese and Moroccan red wine made up most 
of the meal, 


Afterward we bounced along in jeeps to 
a point where we could watch the Vietminh 
artillery fire. The roads had been systema- 
tically blown to pieces by the guerrillas. 

“Vietnam is the kingdom of dust,” a young 
French officer yelled in my ear as we whizzed 
along. His bright Gascon eyes twinkled from 
a mask of dust that covered face, hair, eye- 
lashes. 

The countryside looks as though it had 
been designed by Dali. The big, slow rivers 
have built through the ages a delta country 
of alluvial silt. This is now a level green 
sea of rice. Suddenly, and without the least 
transition, outcroppings of limestone rock 
shoot up a thousand, two thousand feet, as 
bare and jagged as the mountains of the 
moon. 

It is easy to see why 3 out of 4 of the 
Vietnamese live in one-tenth of the country’s 
area. The river deltas have an urban density 
of population living in rural surroundings, 
The mountains are virtually unpopulated. 


Area heavily Catholic 


This northern delta area is heavily Roman 
Catholic. Missionaries made millions of con- 
verts and built churches in every village. 

We paid a visit to the bishop of Phat Diem, 
a wiry little Vietnamese in white robes, ver- 
milion cap and stockings, and silver-buckled 
shoes, 

A couple of years ago, the bishop was show- 
ing considerable sympathy for Ho and his 
promised “reforms.” Now he says that good 
Catholics are being cruelly treated by the 
Communists, 

The bishop offered us a glass of cham- 
pagne and proposed a toast to the President 
of the United States. As we drank it, we 
could hear guns booming in the middle 
distance. 

The cathedral of Phat Diem is a symbol 
of this country’s mixed culture. On the 
outside, it is essentially a large pagoda. 
Inside, it soars to the lofty dignity of a 
minor Chartres, with each pillar a single 
vast ironwood tree hauled from the moun- 
tains by water buffalo. 

Black-robed nuns move about in the twi- 
light of the church. Just outside is the life 
of the Orient again—peasants wading knee- 
deep in rice paddies, women carrying pro- 
digious burdens on swaying bamboo poles. 


THE FRENCH FINALLY ARE TRAINING VIETNAMESE 
TO MEET GUERRILLA TACTICS 


The war in Vietnam is a constant game of 
hit and run by Ho Chi Minh's shadowy Viet- 
minh forces, 

The strongest criticism of the French here 
is that they have tried to meet guerrilla tac- 
tics with the conventional system of war 
taught at St. Cyr, the French West Point, and 
based on a study of Napoleon’s massive 
battles. 

The French were smarter about this kind 
of thing two centuries ago. During the 
French and Indian War, they used their 
American Indian allies as fast-hitting guer- 
rillas in the forest. Why don’t they use the 
Vietnamese for the same purpose here today? 

At last they are coming around toit. Just 
recently they have agreed to form and train 
54 Vietnamese light battalions, in addition 
to the present limited local army. These 
new troops will serve as commandos, They 
will travel light, strike quickly, and chal- 
lenge Ho at his own game. 

If they had shown the Vietnamese a clear 
road toward independence within the French 
Union back in 1946, they might have robbed 
Ho of the powerful weapon of nationalism. 
France has since made greater concessions 
than Ho himself demanded at the end of the 
war with Japan, but their timing has been 
sluggish and their attitude grudging. They 
waited until 1950 to start training Vietna- 
mese troops, yet the war out here has cost 
30,000 French Union troops, killed and a 
drain of a billion dollars a year on the Paris 
treasury. = 

An alert and progressive young Frenchman 
in Saigon told me that his country has suf- 
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fered from both mistakes and misfortunes 
here. 

I can see myself that the old type of 
colonial administrator, the counterpart of 
the British Colonel Blimp who burbles about 
his days in Poona-Poona, has been a disaster 
here. 

The energetic French Gen. de Lattre de 
Tassigny was just hitting his stride in Viet- 
mam when he died of a heart attack. 


Concessions made, but — 


France has made major concessions to the 
Vietnamese, but has failed to publicize them, 
either here or in the outside world. 

Reversing the usual phrase, my young 
French friend told me that Vietnamese in- 
dependence is how “more real than appar- 
ent.” 

Certainly there were free elections for 
local offices in January, the first in the his- 
tory of the country. (The Vietminh told 
people to cast blank ballots to show their 
contempt for the electoral system, but only 
a few hundred of them did so.) 

France would now be happy to keep Viet- 
nam and the smaller states of Laos and 
Cambodia in the French Union on liberal 
terms. They would like an agreed foreign 
policy and a mutual-defense pact. They 
would like to keep the right to send French 
technicians here to help develop the re- 
sources of the country. 

The military want a few permanent French 
bases on Vietnamese soil. 

The younger colonial officials would even 
be willing to remove the French flag and 
keep small French detachments here under 
Vietnam’s red-and-yellow banner. The top 
command has not yet seen the sound psy- 
chology of such a policy. 

Meanwhile, America helps hold the bag 
here in a lefthanded sort of way. 

We now put up about one-third the cost 
of the war in Vietnam. Hundreds of Liberty 
ships have shoved up the winding Saigon 
River with every kind of military cargo. 
American technicians train Vietnamese 
teams for a different sort of fighting— 
against trachoma, malaria, venereal disease. 

You can’t come here without realizing 
that this disputed country is more strategi- 
cally placed than Korea, It is the plug. If 
the Communists succeed in pulling it out, 
the rest of Southeast Asia will go down the 
drain. 

Most Americans here think it would be a 
terrible mistake for us to come to any agree- 
ment in Korea which does not cover Vietnam 
aswell. They say we would only be exchang- 
ing one major battlefield for another which 
we are less well prepared to defend. 

American attitudes here vary all the way 
from confidence to hope to disgust to despair, 

The best statement of the optimistic line 
was made to me by an American who has 
worked and fought in the Far East for 
18 years. 

“We are still wading through a marsh out 
here,” he said. “But 2 years ago we were up 
to our waists. Now we are only up to our 
knees, and the footing is getting firmer.” 

I hope he is right. 


American Press Can No Longer. Be De- 
pended Upon To Make the Public In- 
terest Paramount to Private Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


U 
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marks in the Recor, I include herewith 
an article on the American press by Wil- 
liam T. Evjue, editor of the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times. 

Mr. Evjue is one of the few editors who 
has the courage to speak out against a 
press which is morally and intellectually 
dishonest and corrupt: 


AMERICAN PRESS PUTS PRIVATE INTERESTS 
ABOVE PUBLIC WELFARE 


If further evidence were needed to fortify 
the argument that the American press can 
no longer be depended upon to make the 
public interest paramount to private interest, 
the tidelands-oil story should be sufficient 
to complete the indictment that has been 
made against the country’s newspapers. 
Nothing more eloquently tells the story of 
the decline in the sense of public morality 
that has taken place in the United States 
than the indifference of the press to the loot- 
ing of the public domain by the oil interests. 
An administration that sought election last 
November on the plea that it would stand 
for national security against the aggressions 
of communism is now using the oil resources 
of the Nation, worth billions of dollars to our 
future program of defense, to pay off a sordid 
political debt. 

Oh, what a need there is today for the 
thundering crusaders that were found in the 
ranks of journalism a generation ago. What 
a pity that we do not have more men of the 
type of E. W. Scripps, who founded the em- 
pire that now goes under the name of the 
Scripps-Howard chain. Oldtimers recall the 
great contribution that was made by the 
Scripps papers in exposing the Teapot Dome 
scandal which sent a Cabinet member to 
prison and revealed the looting of Federal 
oil reserves. Those were the days when men 
like Gilson Gardner and Basil Manley were 
keeping an eye on the Washington scene for 
the Scripps organization. Those were the 
days, too, when the Scripps papers published 
special articles by Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tar- 
bell, Samuel Hopkins Adams, and other writ- 
ers who uncovered corruption in Government 
and big business circles. Today the only con- 
cession to the old Scripps tradition in the 
Scripps-Howard empire is Tom Stokes, and 
his articles are now excluded from some of 
the more reactionary Scripps-Howard jour- 
nals. The fair-haired boys on the Scripps- 
Howard payroll today are fawning sycophants 
like Bob Ruark, who, following the election 
of Eisenhower, deplored the fact that he no 
longer would have targets like the Roosevelts 
and the Trumans to fill his column. In yes- 
terday’s column Ruark called Senator MORSE 
a “vest pocket demogog” and denounced 
Morse’s filibuster on the tidelands-oil bill. 
Ruark drew the usual bead on Morse out of 
his smart-aleck vocabulary and denounced 
the oil filibuster. Back in Old Man Scripps’ 
days the Scripps papers would have been 
sounding the cry that no filibustey would be 
too long or too loud against a steal like tide- 
lands oil, Today Ruark gets all steamed up 
about the filibuster but he has lost all ca- 
pacity to show indignation for a steal like 
tidelands oil. You see, the Scripps-Howard 
interests now have three newspapers in Texas 
and others in other southern States. Ruark 
and the Scripps-Howard newspapers know 
where their bread is buttered. 

The decline of the American press as & 
champion of-the public interest is also seen 
in the Hearst press. An earlier generation 
remembers, too, when the young William 
Randolph Hearst, the son of the fabulously 
wealthy California miner, entered the news- 
paper field as a young idealist and made 
service to the public the goal of his grow- 
ing newspaper empire. There are people 
around today who will remember the Daven- 
port cartoons in the Hearst papers depicting 
big-bellied industrial and financial tycoons 
of the day arrayed in clothing plastered with 
dollar signs. They remember Arthur Bris- 
bane, too, and his powerful editorials attack- 


ing J. P. Morgan & Co. as symbolic of the 
concentration of financial and economic 
power in the United States. Today the 
Hearst press is the spokesman for McCarthy- 
ism, seeks to put a good face on the tidelands 
oil steal, and has become the spokesman 
for the big monopolistic interests that it at- 
tacked so vigorously years ago. 

The Scripps-Howard empire, the Hearst 
press, and the Chicago Tribune axis of papers 
are now seeking to rationalize and put a 
good face on the tidelands oil steal along 
with other members of the one-party press 
over the country. “A return to States rights” 
is the slogan under which the public domain 
is to be looted. Just as the communism 
scare has been used to screen the subservi- 
ence of Members of Congress to big privi- 
leged interests, the States rights slogan is 
now o be sounded in an effort to make 
plausible the handing of the people’s re- 
sources to eventual private exploitation un- 
der the guise of States rights. Similar ef- 
forts are to be made to wreck public-power 
programs. An effort will be made to turn 
western lands over to the States in order 
that the big cattle raisers and the big bene- 
ficiaries of reclamation projects can get their 
hands on these areas. Yes, indeed; this is a 
giveaway administration that will make mink 
coats and deep freezes look like peanuts. 


Stabilized Federal Construction Program 
to Offset Recession in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following: 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COUNCIL, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Boston, Mass., May 8, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed please find a copy of 
a resolution adopted at the 55th annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts State Council 
of Carpenters on April 11 and 12, 1953. 

With some talk of a cutback of construc- 
tion contemplated, we feel that the solution 
to full employment should be along the lines 
suggested in this resolution and urgently re- 
quest that you give this favorable considera- 
tion. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD CARDARETT, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 

Whereas there are indications that war 
and defense construction will be curtailed; 
and 

Whereas private industry lacks either the 
initiative or the finances to bridge any un- 
employment gap that may occur in the con- 
struction industry; and 

Whereas there should be a planned pro- 
gram of construction at the Federal level 
to make available financial aid to assist State 
and municipal programs, as well as direct 
Federal programs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters favor the establish- 
ment of a Federal program to include hos- 
pital, school, housing, and other public 
works construction to offset any possibility 
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of a recession in the construction industry; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this coun- 
cil communicate with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts requesting 
their cooperation in instituting legislation 
for the carrying out of these purposes, 


The Omaha Setup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, few edi- 
tors are so well informed on the work- 
ings of the National Park Service as Mel 
Ruder, of the weekly Hungry Horse News, 
which is published at Columbia Falls, 
Mont., near Glacier National Park. 

This newspaper won national awards 
in the 1949 and 1951 National Editorial 
Association contests. 

Ruder regularly covers Glacier Na- 
tional Park on his beat. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


insert s thought-provoking editorial, 
which he wrote in the issue of May 1, 
1953: 


THE OMAHA SETUP 


Out here in the West, we don’t like the 
national administration’s cutting dam-build- 
ing appropriations, for example. 

On the other hand, the Nation generally 
wants more holding the reins when it comes 
to public spending. 

At the same time, with the Eisenhower 
administration, it still has to be proved 
whether economy objectives will be achieved 
through fund transfers, fancy bookkeeping, 
and lip service. 

Here in the Flathead we are much closer 
than most areas to operations by Federal 
departments. 

An example is the National Park Service, 
that seems topheavy with administration 
and obviously light when it comes to the 
number of men ayailable for improving 
campgrounds. 

Before we started to shave regularly we 
worked in Yellowstone as a news cameraman, 
though not a Federal employee. 

One of our pet peeves is the buildup of 
regional offices by National Park Service. It 
appears that more money is being spent 
through the years to maintain a regional 
park service office at Omaha than Glacier 
or Yellowstone get for obviously needed 
campground improvements. 

Regional park service offices seemed to 
have become better established about the 
time the CCC camps went out. Personnel 
loaned by the park service to help run the 
CCC's found jobs in these new bureaucratic 
setups when the CCC’s went out. 

Obviously local park personnel are careful 
not to criticize the regional office for many 
of their oldtime friends have found jobs in 
very un-park-like setting of Omaha, Nebr. 

If Congress wants to trim Government 
spending, they could take a second look at 
the regional offices of the National Park 
Service. 

As far as we are concerned, Glacier and 
Yellowstone would get along fine having the 
park superintendents report direct to the 
National Park Director’s office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

More Government does not make for effi- 
cient government. Shaving off an office at 
Omaha, in our opinion, would actually im- 
prove our national parks, and they migbt 
spend the money saved for better visitor 
facilities. z 
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A Happy Day in Augusta, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include herewith 
an editorial by Lowell Mellett in the 
Washington Star: 


A Happy Day IN AUGUSTA, MaINnE—ANNUAL 
MEETING OF IDAHO Power Co. HELD THERE 
Fottows ANNOUNCEMENT or GIFT From 
SECRETARY McKay 


The annual meeting of the Idaho Power 
Co. held yesterday must have been a joyous 
occasion. The company had just been as- 
sured that the Government is prepared to 
turn over to it the immense power potential 
of the Snake River along the Idaho-Oregon 
border; that this administration is abandon- 
ing plans of the previous administration for 
a great power, flood-control, and irrigation 
project at Hells Canyon. Secretary of the 
Interior McKay had announced that his 
Department had withdrawn its intervention 
in the company’s application to the Federal 
Power Commission for a license to dam the 
river at a place called Oxbow. Former Sec- 
retary Oscar Chapman had intervened to 
protect the Hells Canyon project, which can- 
not be carried out if the Oxbow installation 
goes through. 

Whether the joy of the Idaho Power Co. 
was shared by the people of Idaho is not so 
certain. For the Idaho Power Co. is not, as 


you might think, a local enterprise, an as- 


sociation of Idaho citizens. Its principal 
stockholders are residents of New York and 
Boston. It is a State of Maine corporation. 
This week’s happy gathering occured in 
Augusta, Maine, as required by the corpo- 
ration charter. 

To the degree that the Government's de- 
cision is a case of cooperating with a State, 
in line with the President’s expressed pur- 
pose, the cooperation would seem to be with 
Maine, New York, and Massachusetts, rather 
than Idaho. 

His action, Secretary McKay said, had been 
cleared with the President. So the latter 
perhaps had forgotten his promise to the 
people of the Northwest. In a speech in 
Seattle during the campaign, he said, “Power 
development in the Northwest must and 
will go forward. In this continuing program, 
the Federal Government will play its full 

* 


The full part of the Government, it now 
appears, will be to allow private interests 
to exploit as much of the public domain as 
they may find profitable, regardless of any 
larger considerations. A larger consideration 
in this instance is the amount of power to 
be developed on the Snake River. The 
Northwest needs all the power that can be 
produced. Hells Canyon, it is estimated, 
would deliver three times as much power as 
Oxbow. 

Another consideration is flood control. As 
a principal tributary of the Columbia, the 
Snake has been a principal contributor to 
the floods that ravage the Columbia Valley 
from time to time. Hells Canyon could pro- 
vide a storage basin of such magnitude as 
to virtually eliminate future floods. It was 
expected to do for the Columbia Basin what 
the dams on the upper Tennessee have done 
for that region. 

The Government has some interest in flood 
control—or it has had in the past—but a 
State of Maine corporation cannot be ex- 


pected to take a similar interest, not in 
any such faraway neighborhood. The same 
applies to irrigation. These things pay for 
themselves in the course of time, of course, 
but hardly fast enough to attract New York 
and Boston investors. 

Final decision on the Oxbow application 
by the power commission is to be made in 
July, but in the light of the commission's 
present make-up and of the administration's 
attitude, the likelihood of its rejection is 
small, Other intervenors in opposition, how- 
ever, are not following Mr. McKay's exam- 
ple. They include the American Public 
Power Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of REA Cooperatives. These organ- 
izations have indicated their intention to 
make sure the full story of the adminis- 
tration’s latest giveaway in the field of 
natural resources is made a matter of public 
record, 


Republicans Are Also Practicing Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
oF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we have it brought forcefully 
to our attention that many officials con- 
nected with our Government are not 
willing for our people to know what is 
going on or to have access to certain 
facts that are important in arriving at 
a fair and impartial opinion as to the 
proper function of the Government. 
We all realize that there are times when 
certain information might give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and I am not re- 
ferring to that data. But I am one of 
those who believe in democracy and fur- 
ther believe that for a democracy to 
operate as is intended we must have an 
informed people, with freedom of the 
press; and I desire to include in my re- 
marks an editorial written by one of 
the distinguished editors of Virginia who 
points up the importance of this vital 
question to our people in a great edi- 
torial published in the Hopewell News, 
Hopewell, Va., on April 29, 1953, and I 
commend it to the present administra- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

REPUBLICANS ARE ALSO PRACTICING SECRECY 

One of the most frequent criticisms leyeled 
at the Truman administration by Republi- 
can campaigners last fall was that it did 
not take the people into its confidence, that 
it kept information bottled up, that impor- 
tant agencies of the Government operated 
behind a screen of totally unnecessary 
secrecy and censorship. 

These criticisms may have been exag- 
gerated. But there was substantial truth 
in the complaint that too much of the Gov- 
ernment was overshielded from the press, 
that the President was often uncommuni- 
cative and evasive, and that the State De- 
partment was run almost like it were a 
private club and foreign policy too deep 
for the public to be allowed to have the 
facts. 

Then there was the infamous Truman Ex- 
ecutive order which extended security regu- 
lations to every department of the Govern- 
ment. This made it possible for every little 
bureaucrat to hide behind the skirts of se- 
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curity and refuse information the public 18 
entitled to have. 

The Republicans promised that things 
would be different if they were elected. But 
are they? 

A FAIR QUESTION 


This is a fair question because at stake 
is not just the freedom of the press but the 
right of the people to know what is going 
on when it is going on, not at some time in 
a future selected by some Government offi- 
cial. 

President Eisenhower has done very well 
with his press conferences. He has been 
candid and frank. Not once has he hidden 
behind that time-worn “no comment.” He 
has given out pretty full information and 
encouraged full discussion. 

But he has never rescinded the Truman 
Executive order. 

Secretary of State Dulles has opened wide 
the windows of the State Department and 
has been exceedingly informative at his press 
conferences. In fact he got into trouble with 
the President by being a little too frank 
at one off-the-record conference. But he 
has tried to be frank and aboveboard with 
the people. 

The majority of the other members of the 
Cabinet have been mostly silent, except for 
a few recent speeches. They are usually in- 
accessible to the press. Five members of the 
Cabinet have not held a single press con- 
ference as yet. They have been as secretive, 
if not more so, than their predecessors, whom 
the Republican orators criticized so sharply 
in the campaign. 


RECORD OF CONGRESS 


The new Republican Congress Is now in 
the act of building a record of closed ses- 
sions and secret testimony which makes pre- 
vious Democratic Congresses look like gold- 
fish bowls. The trend thus far in the Con- 
gress has been toward more secrecy and away 
from open decisions openly arrived at. 

An exhaustive study by Congressional 
Quarterly shows that nearly half the con- 
gressional committee sessions these days are 
closed. The report said in part: 

“From January 3 through March 31, con- 
gressional committees and subcommittees 
met 659 times, excluding House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee meetings on budgetary 
matters, Of the 659 meetings, 217, or 32.9 
percent, were closed to the public; 22, or 3.3 
percent, were partly open sessions, partly 
closed; and 420, or 63.7 percent, were open. 

“Statistics on House Appropriations Sub- 
committee budgetary meetings were not ob- 
tainable, but the committee reported that 
its subcommittee had held four to six closed 
meetings daily for the preceding 2 months. 
These apparently would add more than 200 
to the closed meeting total, which then 
would be nearly 50 percent.” 


NEEDS IMPROVING 


This reeord needs to be improved sharply 
and immediately if the Republican practice 
in office is not to be allowed to violate the 
Republican promise of what they would do 
when they got into office. 

Recently President Eisenhower invited 
newspaper reporters to report to his press 
secretary instances where Government press 
Officers tended to choke off the distribution 
or gathering of news. We believe that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's own instinct and concept 
of government are strongly on the side of full 
and fair disclosure. 

But actions speak louder than words. He 
should rescind the Truman order and get his 
Cabinet to all hold regular meetings with 
the press. After all that is the only way 
they have to communicate regularly with the 
people. Then perhaps the Congress would 
take the hint. 

Unless this is done the Republicans will 
certainly be leaving themselves open to the 
very charges which they so eagerly brought 
against their predecessors. 
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I Speak for Christian Citizenship 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I take pleasure in 
announcing that Miss Ann Fulton, a 
high-school senior of Richmond, Va., re- 
cently won a Virginia-wide contest spon- 
sored by the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, on the merits of a 
letter she addressed to me, her Congress- 
man, on the subject I Speak for Christian 
Citizenship. 

I think the letter is outstanding as an 
indication of the thinking of our youth 
of today, and I therefore insert it in the 
Appendix: 

I SPEAK FOR CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


RICHMOND, VA., February 28, 1953. 
Hon. J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
Congressman, Third Virginia District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GARY: In this time of crisis 
throughout our entire world I would like to 
take advantage of one of my privileges as a 
citizen, that of expressing my thoughts and 
ideas to you, my Congressman. 

I believe that what we of the United States 
need in our Government is Christian citizen- 
ship. Since January 20 we have seen efforts 
made to bring this about in the highest office 
of our land; however, we must have Chris- 
tian citizenship from the loftiest branch 
right down to the deepest roots. Not until 
the man on the street, farm, in the factory, 
Office, and everyone else realizes his deep re- 
sponsibility as a citizen, accepts it, and ap- 
plies to it the teachings and principles of 
Jesus Christ will America begin to solve her 
problems. 

It was once said that America was great 
because she was good, and if America ever 
ceased to be good she would cease to be great. 
A great many things have happened in our 
beloved country since that statement was 
made. Science has made incredible progress 
in many fields, so that our way of life has 
been altered much. With these changes and 
this progress we have gotten away from God. 
In getting away from God we have gotten 
away from many of those things which were 
good, upright, and honest. But, most of all, 
we have gotten away from the strength 
which helped us hold fast to the good and 
right. 

One of our basic American institutions, 
the home, has contributed to this laxness in 
morals. In so many homes the children are 
not taught to cling always to the right— 
frequently the example set by the parents is 
anything but good. With so much divorce 
and “I don’t care” attitude in the homes of 
America, little can be expected of the coming 
generations if something isn’t done now. We 
must take God back into our homes and 
practice there and elsewhere His teachings 
and principles. 

I often wonder if the great majority of 
young people today know as little about the 
local, State, and National Governments as I 
do. Most of us learn a great deal about our 
National Government in school and by means 
of radio, television, and the press. Local and 
State governments, however, are much less 
publicized. Almost any schoolchild knows 
the number of Senators, Representatives, 
Cabinet members, and Justices of the Su- 
préme Court; few know how many members 
there are in the legislative branch of their 
State and local governments. Finding out 
about our local, State, and National Govern- 


ments is necessary if we are to become better 
citizens. We must know our Government. 

Do we practice citizenship in our recrea- 
tion? Is our recreation wholesome? Fre- 
quently we take the attitude that recreation 
is only something to take up the time which 
we have on our hands. We have no purpose 
in what we do except to while away the time. 
In the area of recreation there are many 
doors through which we may go; we must 
be able to pick and choose the right ones. 
Our recreation should re-create; not “wreck- 
reate” us; and in it we must be good citizens, 
Christian citizens. 

One of the paramount questions which we 
young people must settle is that of prejudice. 
For each of us that prejudice will probably 
be different, as our backgrounds and the 
localities where we live vary. In general our 
prejudices concern race, religion, and na- 
tionalities. If we stop to think, it seems 
ironic that many Americans came to this 
country to escape just such prejudice. We 
must remember that we are all children of 
God and must live in His world as brothers 
in Christ Jesus. 

We also have the problem of alcohol and 
narcotics. We have no right to do any harm 
to anything which God has created. He has 
created us, and we should not mar our bodies 
and minds by the use of these harmful and 
evil things. We must know the harmful 
effects which alcohol and narcotics have upon 
us and then be bold enough to say, “No.” 
Fancy advertising also leads many young 
people to take up the habit of smoking, 
which is very expensive. Each of us indi- 
vidually must make his decision and rely 
upon God for the strength to abide by that 
decision. 

Our greatest problem as youth today is 
that of communism; however, it is not ours 
alone, it is everyone’s. If we are to combat 
communism we must first know what it is 
and what it stands for. Communists are 
out to win the world because they know that 
they cannot survive if there is any freedom 
anywhere. Communism, which began as a 
system under which property was owned by 
the state but which today (Russian style) is 
the system where the lives of the people 
are controlled by the party leaders, must be 
combated if we are to remain a free people 
with individual liberties. À 

The youth of today are the leaders of 
tomorrow. What, then, is our responsi- 
bility? First, we must begin by being good 
citizens now. We must observe laws, school 
rules and regulations, participate in civic 
affairs, encourage adults to vote, and take 
an active interest in their government. We 
must be preparing ourselves to take the place 
of the veterans who are now serving. We 
must be good citizens at home, at school, in 
the community, in our recreation, and in 
our every activity. More than this, though, 
we must be Christians in everything we do 
and say. We cannot separate our religion 
from everything else. We must apply our 
faith to all that we do. This, Mr. Congress- 
man, is the beginning for young and old 
alike, to be good citizens and Christians at 
the same time—all the time. 

Very truly yours, 
ANN FULTON, 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
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at the observance of Polish Constitution 
Day, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., on Sun- 
day, May 3, 1953: 


A crime against a nation is too big to be 
hidden or ignored. 

Communist Russia enslaved Poland while 
the United States looked the other way. 

The truth about Poland is as plain and 
shocking as I have just stated it. 

Of course, there are men who will try to 
confuse the issue, as even good men will try 
to excuse themselves with alibis when they 
are wrong. 

No matter how they play with words, how- 
ever, they cannot still the voice of conscience 
within their own hearts. People avoid the 
painful truth by keeping busy with the pur- 
suit of money, power, or pleasure, or by 
drowning out thought in the noisy clamor 
of human traffic. 

In spite of all these evasions, there comes 
a time when man is alone in the night, in 
the quiet solitude of the night, and the pre- 
tenses of the day are gone. Sooner or later, 
alone with himself, he admits the thoughts 
that he would not reveal to any other human 
being—where he was wrong, where he de- 
ceived, where he sold out truth and justice. 

Something of this process is going on in 
the United States as the conscience of our 
people begins to question some of the myste- 
rious things that were done in the name of 
American foreign policy during the past 10 
years. 

It is hard to acknowledge a mistake. 

Some people will never admit a blunder, 
even though the evidence is mountainous. 

So it was with us and the world toward 
Poland. 

Betrayed by its enemies and dropped by 
its friends, Poland was written off as “Done 
for.” The diplomats did not dare to say so 
openly, but they regarded the tragedy of 
Poland as an accomplished fact and a rea- 
sonable compromise and let it go at that. 

When pressed by Polish groups they would 
sometimes issue a statement, vague and in- 
sincere, and then forgot all about the vic- 
tims of Communist aggression until they 
were prodded again. 

With the type of people we had in our 
State Department, no wonder it reached 
a new low in weakness and hyprocrisy that 
bordered on treason. 

They called their policy one of contain- 
ment. Now this is a fancy word that is not 
used in everyday conversation. It gave us 
the impression that big brains loyal to the 
principles of the United States and freedom, 
had developed a formula that, in due course, 
would outsmart communism and all would 
be well. 

This half-and-half policy, however, had 
serious weaknesses. While trying to stop 
communism somewhere along the line, it 
carefully avoided any condemnation of the 
Soviet crimes that are still taking place be- 
hind the Iron Curtain which has been 
pushed so far forward that it imprisons al- 
most half the people in this world. 

The Voice of America discussed everything 
but the real issues. 

American planes were shot down and we 
paid ransom to rescue their crews. Ameri- 
can civilians were falsely imprisoned, and 
we wrote polite little notes of protest. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere, who 
looked to us as their last hope, became pes- 
simistic. Others smiled in derision. There 
was rejoicing in Moscow because the United 
States was afraid. 

The excuse was put forward then that we 
were too weak to do otherwise, because we 
had thrown away the powerful military 
machine we had at the end of World War II. 

They conveniently avoided the fact that 
the strange doings at Yalta took place even 
when we had this great military strength. 
We don't know the full story yet. But we 
have a suspicion that our diplomats gam- 
bled away what our fighting men had won. 
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Perhaps principles were sacrificed to horse- 
trading in that strange world where diplo- 
mats make so many—shall we call them mis- 
takes? 

But what of today, when we have re- 
gained a good part of our military strength? 
We have certainly spent, and are spending, 
enough to develop our military muscle. 

It is a sad commentary on our times that 
nations seem to have moral strength only 
in proportion to their material power, at 
least among the so-called free nations. In 
the Communist way of doing business there 
is no such value as morality. 
` To us, however, it is a part of life itself, 
to be applied in our relations with one an- 
other instead of being confined to a book, 

Where is the morality of our position to- 
ward Poland today? 

On an occasion like this, I could take the 
easiest way and escape into the realm of 
Polish history and dwell on the great achieve- 
ments of Poland’s people in the past. It 
would be insolent of me to tell you what 
you know and feel. Or to say that we must 
depend upon the endurance and patience of 
the people in Poland for the solution to 
their problems, 

No; the issue is much more immediate 
and urgent. 

We must strive for practical answers. 

First there is the moral question. What 
is our policy regarding the present enslave- 
ment of Poland, and have we the courage to 
speak up on it. 

Secondly, what can be done about it? 

During last year's presidential campaign 
there was much jockeying with words by 
both sides to corral the Polish vote. But 
that contest is behind us now, and we must 
get down to serious business. The cause 
of freedom is far too important—in fact it 
is the issue in the world today—and we 
cannot afford to play with it as if it were 
a controversial item in the hometown budget. 
Politics has its place in the scheme of 
things, but there is a line where it cannot 
pass to interfere with real statesmanship. 
Any man, in or out of Government, who 
would play politics at the expense of our 
men in Korea for his own advancement is 
guilty of an atrocity, no less than the enemy, 
The chips are down. Not only our free- 
doms, comforts, conveniences, and security 
are at stake but our moral integrity. That 
is the only reason for the gift of life that 
we have received from our Creator, We can- 
not compromise with, or betray, our re- 
sponsibilities, 

I am proud that our country is beginning 
to show more character and will in its ap- 
proach to our international relations. The 
President has spoken up for every nation's 
Tight to self-government. He came close 
when he referred to the captive peoples of 
Easterm Europe. Reading between the lines, 
we draw the further inference that peace 
will not come until the first victims of ag- 
gression, the Russian people themselves, will 
be able to choose public servants instead of 
living under Communist despots. 

At last, the question of what is right or 
what is wrong, is coming to have a voice in 
our decisions, where it should have been all 
along. You and I have heard much criti- 
cism of western civilization as being too secu- 
lar, striving for material solutions to all 
problems, This should give us pause for 
thought. While various foreign-aid pro- 
grams have their place and are, in fact, nec- 
essary, our positive policy against commu- 
nism will fail if it stops there. The whole 
world wants things, but it also has a deep 
hunger for faith and confidence. It may 
come as a shock to some Americans to real- 
ize that we are not as popular, even among 
our friends and allies, as we think we are. 
There is a fear that we are not dependable, 
that we blow hot and cold, and that we wor- 
ship at the altar of materialism, 


Some of this springs from ignorance, envy, 
and effects of Red propaganda. These aside, 
however, clear-thinking people remember 
how we let China fall into the hands of the 
Communists, 

They also remember Poland. 

Untii recently, our silence concerning Po- 
land. 

It required the slowly awakening con- 
science of the American people to cause that 
change. That conscience must become 
stronger and exert a steady influence on the 
shaping of international policy so that it will 
express our determination to do what is right 
above all else. We will not sacrifice any 
people just to get a temporary peace for 
ourselves. We will not become an accessory 
after the fact to Russia's crimes by engaging 
in any deal that cannot stand up to truth 
and justice in open court. 

The temptation to buy“ the illusion of 
peace is the present danger. The Commu- 
nists will make us sell our souls to get it. 
They will induce us to make concessions, to 
back down from our original goal of uniting 
Korea under a free government. The pres- 
tige of the United Nations and the United 
States will suffer. Even though the Com- 
munists have no standards of justice or fair 
play, they know that we do and that these 
values help to hold the free world together. 
The Reds worship materialism, but they know 
that the ideals of Christianity and democ- 
racy appeal to many people, including those 
in Communist captivity. 

How to destroy this appeal? 

By luring us into a sellout of those values. 
By making us play the game their way, 
using all other nations as pawns in a game 
between the two big powers. You can 
imagine how they will turn this to their 
advantage by saying: “See. All the fine 
words by the United States mean nothing. 
The Americans will let you down when the 
time comes to suit their convenience. You 
cannot trust them.” 

And the world will have reason to believe 
the Communists if we compromise on prin- 
ciple. 

That is why we must be very careful about 
any peace proposals put forward by Moscow. 
God knows we want peace, real peace, but 
not the kind that is a trap in disguise. By 
this time we should have learned that the 
Communists use peace as one of the 
weapons in their many-sided and constant 
attacks upon the world. The Bear claws 
savagely for a while, and then he becomes 
playful. That is the time to be doubly 
careful, before he hugs us to death. 

The Communists are waving the olive 
branch in Korea with one hand, while they 
unleash a new attack, this time against the 
peaceful people of Laos, with the other. 

That is the tipoff. 

Truce talks tie our hands while they give 
the Reds a chance to exert pressure elsewhere. 
When will we ever learn to assume the initi- 
ative and put them in the position of trying 
to catch up with our moves? That is the 
only way we can keep them off balance. 

Early in the war I asked for a documenta- 
tion of all reports of atrocities committed 
against United Nations troops, toward the 
day when the aggressors will have to answer 
to world opinion. 

The evidence is piling up, now that a few 
of our men are being released from the prison 
camps of North Korea. 

Apart from the public’s anxiety and pro- 
test, I note little disposition on the part of 
our authorities to press this issue, This 
apathy disturbs me. There is the uncom- 
fortable feeling that our Government might 
compromise on this also. 

Early this year I called upon our Govern- 
ment to set a May 1 deadline by which the 
Communists must agree to truce terms as 
outlined many months ago by the United 
Nations or expect stepped-up pressure by us 
against their aggression. 
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Furthermore, I introduced a resolution to 
have our Government repudiate any agree- 
ment made at Yalta that has been violated 
by the Reds. Im other words, we should 
insist upon the withdrawal of Red troops 
from Poland, and the restoration of self-gov- 
ernment to Poland through free and secret 
balloting, among other matters, as the bas 
of any peace agreement. z 

From the Katyn Forest to the Korean 
Peninsula, murder is murder, whether it is 
inflicted on individuals, groups, or nations. 

If we had had the character, the foresight, 
and the will to match that of our soldiers 
during World War II. our diplomats would 
have made real progress toward winning the 
peace as well. Instead, they hesitated, com 
promised, and ended by confusing themselves 
while our former ally took over nation after 
nation without firing a shot. 

Too many mistakes indicate not only a 
lack of intelligence but a failure of moral 
integrity and plain courage. 

If we had stood up to Russia and for the 
rights of the Polish people under the solemn 
commitments of the Atlantic Charter upon 
which we—the people of the United States, 
Poland, Russia, and other allied nations— 
based our war effort, the world might have 
been saved from the Red menace, 

Instead, we tried to pretend that honor 
had become outmoded and impractical. 

We closed our eyes and turned away while 
the victims of the Communist terror cried 
to us, at least for moral support. 

There was none. 

ap United States just couldn't be both- 
ered. 

While Americans concentrated on their 
personal affairs, Communist imperialism 
spread out to take over half the world: 

Then came the explosion in Korea, and 
we could not keep our eyes closed any longer, 

The price we have since paid and will con- 
tinue to pay for years to come in spite of 
any cease fire or phony truce or crippled 
peace in Korea is the price of moral failure, 

We will recover our self-respect, which is 
the first step toward security and peace, only 
if we demand right above wrong in our own 
actions first. If we succeed in this, we shall 
be in a position to insist upon the same 
standard of justice in all our international 
relations. i 

On the other hand, if we play the Russian 
game of sellout, we become like them, 

This is May 3, the anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day. The American and Polish 
Constitution are close in time and related 
in spirit. ; 

We cannot be faithful to one without as- 
suming some responsibility for the other. 

Freedom was born in America, but it is not 
our exclusive copyright, Others yearn for it, 

What happens to our brothers, not in the 
narrow sense of the family circle, but to our 
brothers in humanity, will happen to us if 
we abandon them to tyranny. 

As the Polish constitution states, “All pow- 
er in civil society should be derived from the 
will of the people, its end and object being 
the preservation and integrity of the state, 
the civil liberty, and the good order of so- 
ciety, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation.” 

In our own Declaration of Independence 
the high faith was expressed that “All men 
are created equal.” 

Not just Americans, but all men. 

As Pulaski left his homeland to fight and 
die for freedom here because he knew that 
the struggle for liberty is not limited to one’s 
own land, we also have an obligation to heip 
other people, 

A long time ago in this same hall where 
we meet a handful of men spoke the brave 
words that gave courage to the colonists and 
enabled them, after a great effort, to defeat 
all the forces of the occupying power. 

Then, as now, the tyrant seemed unbeat- 
able. 
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He had everything but the God-given faith 
in what is right and just. 

We, too, like the early patriots who met 
here, must have moral courage in today's 
fight against communism. 

This is our strongest weapon, but one that 
we have been strangely afraid to use. Amer- 
ican policy must develop more backbone. 

Prostrate Poland looks to an America that 
is powerful in material things for the inspir- 
ing strength of clear and confident leader- 
ship. 

For that is what the Communists fear 
most. 

The Reds are worried by the struggle for 
power that is going on inside Russia. This 
presents us with an opportunity we cannot 
neglect. American leadership applied in 
many ways can bring pressure to bear upon 
the weakness within communism, so that 
Poland and other. captive nations will be 
freed to live again, 


e 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
House the following article from the May 
1, 1953, issue of the National Voter, pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters 
of the United States, 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


In their efforts to strengthen national se- 
curity, congressional investigating commit- 
tees have aroused grave concern for the pro- 
tection of individual citizens’ rights. 

The issue is magnified by the increasing 
reliance Congress places on its investigating 
committees, There is evidence of this in the 
rapidly mushrooming appropriations for 
such investigations. In the Senate alone, 
the amount has grown 900 percent in 10 
years. 

Three permanent investigating groups have 
attracted the most attention in the Nation- 
wide controversy over the activities and 
methods of congressional probers. The 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee are both 
inquiring into communism in the schools. 


The Permanent Investigating Subcommittee ~ 


of the Government Operations Committee 
has recently been scrutinizing the opera- 
tions of the Voice of America. 

What is the role of the congressional in- 
vestigation in the lawmaking process? The 
legitimate function of these inquiries is to 
create a better understanding on the part 
of Congress and the public of areas in which 
legislation is needed. 

‘They also serve to improve the administra- 
tion of existing laws. The power to legislate 
implies the right to investigate. In the past, 
abuses unearthed in legislative investiga- 
tion have paved the way for much-needed 
remedial legislation. 

Problems arise, however, when the purpose 
and scope of investigations are not clearly 
defined and when these are permitted to spill 
over into areas not directly related to law- 
making. Administration of the laws Con- 
gress passes is the work of the executive 
branch of the Government; punishing wrong- 
doers is the function of the courts. 

Other problems arise from the procedures 
used by these committees in getting and 
exposing facts. In many hearings, the spot- 


light shines on individuals giving testimony. 
The purpose of the investigation remains in 
the background. As a result, the hearing 
room on Capitol Hill too frequently resem- 
bles a courtroom. 

Moreover, the stake of the individual is 
considerably greater than in the average 
courtroom proceeding, particularly when 
charges of subversion are brought. The 
reputation and career of the witness are on 
trial. An order to appear before a congres- 
sional investigation committee immediately 
creates an impression of wrongdoing. The 
liberal or the nonconformist is placed in the 
same position as the active Communist Party 
member. Those who have long since dis- 
affiliated from the Communist Party are sim- 
ilarly categorized. 

Under these circumstances, protection of 
individual rights is of paramount impor- 
tance. A series of safeguards has been sug- 
gested. High on the list is the proposal that 
a witness be permitted to bring a lawyer with 
him so that he would at least have constant 
advice of an expert. It has also been pro- 
posed that he be able to cross-examine wit- 
nesses who have testified against him, and to 
present witnesses on his own behalf. A Spe- 
cial House Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Department of Justice, headed by Represent- 
ative KENNETH B, KEATING, of New York, has 
adopted a code of fair procedures, including 
these practices. 

A resolution, Senate Resolution 83, intro- 
duced by Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
contains these and many other procedural 
protections. House Resolution 178, intro- 
duced by Representative ARTHUR G. KLEIN, of 
New York, includes many parallel provisions, 
Witnesses who refuse to testify before the 
committees on the ground that they may in- 
criminate themselves are offered immunity 
from Federal prosecution by S. 565, co- 
sponsored by Senators KEFAUVER, HUNT, 
Tosey, and WILEY. Even under this pro- 
posal, the question of protection for wit- 
nesses who wish to withhold the names of 
friends or associates in any way connected 
with Communist activity remains un- 
answered. 

As the session advances, measures to guar- 
antee the use of fair procedures in congres- 
sional hearings continue to be thown into 
the legislative hopper. The need for effec- 
tive protection of individual rights is great. 
It should be possible to do this without cur- 
tailing congressional power to explore and 
develop new and more effective legislation. 


Protection for the Innocent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., of Friday, May 8, 
1953: 


To begin with, under the heading of Pro- 
tection for the Innocent, the sponsors of the 
advertisement state that refusal to answer 
a question which might tend to incriminate 
does not imply guilt, but simply means that 
the answer might help put the witness in 
danger of prosecution, however innocent he 
might be, 

That is a deliberate twisting of the intent 
of the amendment, which was not designed 
and never has been held to mean a refuge 
for the innocent or a safeguard against pros- 
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ecution. It is, and always has been, a privi- 
lege of the guilty to prevent him being forced 
to testify against himself in a criminal 
action. 

Nowhere has there been any ruling, or 
until lately any opinion that in a nonjudi- 
cial hearing, such as those with which the 
Congress is charged to conduct, that an in- 
nocent person can refuse to answer questions 
on the grounds of self-incrimination. 

Of course there is an implication of guilt 
when a witness refuses to tell a duly au- 
thorized congressional committee whether or 
not he is or has been a Communist. The in- 
nocent witness cannot fall back on the fifth 
amendment, and a witness who does grasp at 
that straw cannot escape the inference of 
guilt. 

Another point made in the advertisement 
is that the fifth amendment should be in- 
voked by a witness “to avoid becoming an 
informer against one’s friends.” This is 
probably the most vicious statement in the 
whole declaration. 

The fifth amendment has nothing to do 
with that at all, and couldn't conceivably 
cover such a theory, If it did, there could 
be no prosecution in our courts on any 
charges. All a witness in a criminal case 
would have to do, on this strange theory, is 
to say that the defendant, whether it be a 
rape case or a simple assault, or for that 
matter a case of treason, is a friend of his 
and therefore, resort to the fifth amendment 
and refuse to testify. 

How far would our system of justice pro- 
ceed on that basis? Obviously, it would 
break down completely. All witnesses would 
have to be antagonistic personally or they 
couldn't be required to testify. And if 
friendship is adequate reason for refusing 
to testify, why wouldn’t sympathy be equal- 
ly legitimate? 

This whole business about being an in- 
former is absurd, anyway. Some of these 
sponsors are among those who call Herbert 
Philbrick an “informer” because he gave 
many years of his life to working for the FBI 
in counterespionage. 

Most people consider Philbrick a patriot 
who served his country well, and that is just 
what he is. If Philbrick is an “informer,” 
the meaning of that word should be changed 
to one connoting great service instead of op- 
probrium. 

“Some persons,” the advertisement stated, 
„including some who are or may have been 
Communists, seek the protection of the fifth 
amendment because the committee denies 
them the constitutional protections of a 
court of law.” 

Nonsense. Who are those who could be 
injured by stating that they are not Com- 
munists? What damage can come to them? 
What protections of a court are denied those 
who could honestly tell the committee that 
they were not Communists? 

“Some persons may use the fifth amend- 
ment,” the advertisement goes on, because 
they feel a patriotic duty to resist Govern- 
ment snooping into citizens’ private opin- 
ions.” Who, for instance? There hasn't been 
a single case of a witness being asked by 
the committees about Communist connec- 
tion without the committee having evidence 
of such connections. 

Of course, the sponsors of the advertise- 
ment repeat that old phrase about how they 
think Congress has the right and duty to 
investigate, but they object to the way it is 
being done. Yet it is perfectly obvious that 
they don’t want any investigations at all. 

They might have a case if they could 
point out any instances in which innocent 
witnesses have been damaged by appearance 
before the committees. But there aren't any 
cases of that sort. Actually what they are 
doing is defending people who have been 
guilty of either duplicity or stupidity, whose 
activities were designed to hurt the United 
States. 
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Dynamic and Determined Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a copy of the remarks made 
by Senator Irvine M. Ives at the fifth an- 
nual dinner of the Republican State 
Committee of New York, held in the city 
of New York last Thursday, May 7, at 
which President Eisenhower was the 
guest of honor. 

Senator Ives spoke as follows: 


Over the years all of us, I am sure, have 
attended Republican gatherings such as this 
with a sense of deep pride in our party. But 
J doubt that any of us has ever known pride 
more deep or more stirring than it is tonight. 

In this feeling there is nothing selfish 
or partisan. We are rot here merely to cele- 
brate a Republican victory or to look back 
at November as the climax of our glory. 

For us November was not a culmination; 
it was a beginning—the beginning of op- 
portunity. The victory itself was important, 
yes. But far more important, far more in- 
spiring, are the uses to which that victory 
is being put. For we can now say, with con- 
fidence and with justification, that it is 
dedicated to the best interests of the people 
of the United States. 

Indeed, under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower, that victory is dedicated to the 
best interests of the entire world. 

We rejoice tonight because there is a new 
spirit of strength among freemen every- 
where. We rejoice because at long last the 
United States has asserted the dynamic and 
determined leadership for which the world 
waited—and which the world had a right to 
expect. 

Only a few months ago, you will recall, 
this country was accused of vacillation, of 
dilatory tactics, of dissipating its position 
among nations. We were charged with hav- 
ing a policy that was no policy at all, but 
merely a reaction to Soviet initiative. 

No longer will you hear that kind of talk. 
In less than 4 months we have shaped a 
positive attitude; we have announced a posi- 
tive program that has brought renewed 
courage to every free nation on earth. 

This, my fellow Republicans, is why we 
rejoice tonight. 

And we recognize the need for continu- 
ing such leadership; to make sure that 
nothing—neither lack of courage nor lack 
of vision nor lack of harmony within our 
ranks—will be allowed to undermine our 
strength. In the firmness we demonstrate 
lies more than the future of our party. In 
it lies the future of mankind’s freedom and 
wellbeing. 

For today's great issues are universal. 
The American electorate is fully aware of 
that. It is aware that everything which 
affects a man’s life—his income, his stand- 
ards of living, the taxes he pays, the money 
available for his children’s schooling—every- 
thing is in one way or another related to 
world tensions. As long as free nations stand 
in danger of being attacked or subverted by 
the enemies of freedom, our primary prob- 
lems will remain universal. 

This is not to say we can afford to ignore 
domestic problems. But the solution of 
many of them—especially those that affect 
the national budget—depends on the easing 
of international strains. And until those 
strains are eased, the first obligation of 
every American, in or out of office, is to 
strive for world peace. 


We Republicans and the Nation are blessed 
with a leader who has rec this. We 
Republicans and the Nation are blessed with 
many men and women who have put aside 
every personal consideration to join their 
efforts toward the attainment of world se- 
curity. 

Let this spirit animate the whole Republi- 
can Party. As long as it exists, there is no 
need to be concerned about 1954 or any other 
election year. We shall never fail as long 
as our goal remains the full emancipation of 
man, 


Federal Pension for Our Older Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution which I received 
from the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Local No. 762, 
Quincy, Mass.; Newton Building Trades 
Council, American Federation of Labor, 
Waltham, Mass.; National Old Age Pen- 
sion Group No. 3, Boston, Mass.; and 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, Union No. 888, Salem, Mass.: 


Whereas it is ever more difficult for the 
workingman to save money during his able 
working years to assure an independent old 
age; and . 

Whereas the present social-security bene- 
fits are far from adequate, in view of the 
mounting cost of living, to provide a decent 
standard of living for the retired workers; 
and 

Whereas the Massachusetts House and Sen- 
ate on March 10, 1953, did approve resolu- 
tions asking Congress to set up a pension 
system of at least $100 a month to every 
person over 65 years of age in the United 
States; and 

Whereas our National Congress has not 
to this date acted in favor of House bill 
1041 as presented by Congressman THOMAS 
J. Lane, from Massachusetts, on January 6, 
1953, which would amend the Social Security 
Act to provide a direct Federal pension of at 
least $100 a month to all American citizens 
who have been citizens 10 years or over, 
to be prorated according to the cost of liv- 
ing as on January 3, 1953: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on 
record as fully supporting said bill H. R. 
1041 to the end that this bill will be given 
an early hearing and give comfort to the 
average American citizen in his retirement. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
tremendous growth of television began 
several years ago in this country, most of 
us have become aware that not only does 
television constitute a new mass medium 
of communication but that it is also a 
very powerful medium which could be 
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developed into the most important edu- 
cational instrument ever devised by man. 
Time and again warnings have gone out 
to our educators and educational insti- 
tutions, as well as to our political and 
civic leaders, not to pass up the oppor- 
tunities presented in educational tele- 
vision, to make the greatest possible use 
of this wonderful medium of communi- 
cation, and to help it become the great- 
psk teacher. of all times for young and 
old. 

Unfortunately, there has thus far been 
more talk than action in this field. Edu- 
cational circles and local communities 
have been somewhat slow in taking the 
necessary steps to utilize the opportuni- 
ties presented by educational television, 
On the whole, I believe, the issue is still 
too new and the public is not yet familiar 
with the problem. Those of us who feel 
that something should be done to bring 
the benefits of educational television to 
our people can best contribute at this 
time by calling attention to the problem 
and by arousing public interest. 

In this connection, I wish to refer to a 
little book which has recently come to my 
attention and which I found most inter- 
esting. It is Vision in Television by 
Hazel Cooley, published by. Channel 
Press, of New York. This little book of 
only 80 pages is aptly described as the 
best abbreviated account of educational 
television yet published. I found it in- 
formative and fascinating. 

The book deals with the origins and 
potentialities of educational television. 
In a lively and animated style, it relates 
the historical background of both radio 
and television, it traces the reasons why 
programing came to be what it is, and it 
analyzes the significance of television in 
education and the part it can play in this 
field if permitted to do so.. The author 
feels that the American public has not 
expected enough of television. At the 
same time, she propounds the idea that 
a great challenge faces television, name- 
ly, the recovery for society of a sense of 
community. She advances a philosophy 
of education for television and indicates 
how the individual, the community, and 
the Nation as a whole will benefit from a 
noncommercial system of television 
broadcasting. 

The issue of a supplementary system 
to our already established commercial 
system of television is of vital importance 
to the people of America. More than a 
year ago, the Federal Communications 
Commission reserved 242 channels across 
the country exclusively for educational 
purposes. In so doing, the Commission 
acted with foresight and truly in the 
public interest. And yet, there is little 
public awareness of the importance of 
the action taken by the FCC or of the 
great significance of the gift it has pre- 
sented to the American people. To date, 
Iam informed, only 14 communities have 
been granted licenses to construct educa- 
tional television stations, since such 
channels were made available by the 
FCC, and only 11 more applications for 
licenses are pending. Thus, while there 
is tremendous interest in this new me- 
dium of learning, there has been only a 
minor degree of progress. 

The book by Miss Cooley was written 
with the purpose of explaining what tele- 
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vision could mean to the Nation if it 
were applied to education and other non- 
commercial purposes, instead of limiting 
itself merely to the field of entertain- 
ment. The author is of the opinion that 
if our people throughout the length and 
breadth of the country realized what 
these 242 channels could mean to them 
and their children individually if devot- 
ed to educational purposes, a strong force 
of public opinion would be unleashed to 
get each of these 242 stations into oper- 
ation. In presenting a sound and con- 
centrated analysis of one of the most 
important issues confronting our people 
today, the author feels that it is now or 
never for educational television. 

In conclusion, a word about the au- 
thor. A native of Springfield, Mass., 
Hazel Cooley has studied at Columbia 
University and the New School for So- 
cial Research in New York. She started 
her career as a reporter for the Spring- 
field Republican, later held a position as 
editor with the New York book publish- 
ing firm Covici-Friede. During World 
War II she did public-relations work for 
the civilian-defense organization in New 
York, the United Seamen’s Service, the 
Special Services of the Army, and others. 
She has lectured before women’s groups, 
conducted radio programs, has written 
short stories, articles, and book reviews, 
and has taken an active interest in com- 
munity planning. Her book Vision in 
Television was published in the fall of 
1952. 

This little book is a great contribution 
to the discussion of a vital issue and its 
author deserves commendation for 
bringing the matter to the attention of 
the public and for helping to clarify the 
issue in the public mind. 

Mr, Speaker, a very interesting edi- 
torial on the subject was published in 
Life Magazine in its issue of April 20, 
1953, under the title TV Can Be Educa- 
tional, Too. I am placing this editorial 
in the Recorp and commend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

TV Can BRH EDUCATIONAL, Too 

Station KUHT-TV, which belongs to the 
University of Houston and the flourishing 
Texas community it serves, is scheduled to 
begin noncommercial educational telecast- 
ing this week. Educational TV is hardly 
brand new in the United States, but a non- 
commercial station operating on an educa- 
tional license is something that has never 
existed before in our history. We, therefore, 
congratulate Houstonians in particular and 
Texans in general on setting what we be- 
lieve, and certainly hope, will become a na- 
tionwide trend. a 

One year ago this month the Federal Com- 
munications Commission reserved 242 chan- 
nels across the country for noncommercial 
educational TV. It did so despite commer- 
cial telecasters who branded the Commis- 
sion’s action as a waste of precious spec- 
trum space.” But such philanthropists as 
the Ford Foundation did not consider the 
action wasteful; on the contrary, they 
thought it so worth getting behind that they 
peeled off $5 million just to help educational 
TV find its feet. The 242 channels were re- 
served until June 2 of this year. 

There is, of course, more to educational 
TV than merely getting a channel, and a 
blessing, from the FCC. Minimum cost of 
building a TV station is about $750,000, and 
about another $150,000 is needed to maintain 
it for a year. Finally—and perhaps most dif- 
ficult of all—suitable programs must be de- 
vised to keep the station going. 


Educational TV is now being fostered and 
fought for at the local level on a sort of cul- 
tural community chest basis. Colleges and 
universities, museums, religious groups, edu- 
cational authorities, farsighted industrial- 
ists and people of good will led by the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Educational 
TV are joining together in our historic and 
admirable spirit of barn raising. 

The Ford Foundation’s fund for adult edu- 
cation has helped mightily through its of- 
fer to put up $1 for every $2 a station raises 


on its own. The fund has also given $1.5 ` 


million for a program exchange center, mak- 
ing it possible for educational stations to 
trade TV films; if Cal Tech makes a picture 
on atomic science and Harvard makes a pic- 
ture on Greek tragedy, they will be able to 
swap. If enough stations get under way to 
show how. good educational TV can be, State 
legislators should soon be knocking each 
other down to get in on the act. 

Just how good can educational TV be? 
Well, in its classroom phase we know from 
the audio-visual work now being done in 
over 100 colleges and universities, 5 medi- 
cal schools and 30 school systems—as well 
as in our Armed Forces—that TV can be a 
marvelously effective mass instruction me- 
dium. Houston’s president, Dr. W. W. Kem- 
merer, figures that once KUHT has hit its 
full stride, the university can save some $10 
million on physical plant, like more class- 
rooms, that it won't have to build. 

In the cultural field the possibilities of 
sharing and expounding great music, litera- 
ture, and art should be limitless. Iowa State 
College’s station WOI-TV at Ames has been 
proving for the past 3 years that public 
benefit programs—how to prune a tree, take 
care of anemic pigs, set broken bones, put up 
chowchow—can draw huge and loyal au- 
diences. Probably the most spectacular work 
WOI does is in what might be called its slice- 
of-life department; that is, telecasting a 
town meeting during a dingdong fight over 
public funds just before the community goes 
to the polls about it. Anybody who saw 
Jake Malik or the Kefauver hearings or last 
summer's political conventions knows what 
we mean by slice of life on a national scale, 
Well, local slices can be fun, too. 

Is there an adequate audience for educa- 
tional TV? This question scarcely deserves 
an answer. The old commercial telecasters' 
shrugging excuse of “simply giving the public 
what it wants” is as dead as druids. In 
1930 William Paley, then president of CBS, 
had the eccentric notion of broadcasting the 
New York Philharmonic concerts over his 
network every Sunday. Colleagues assured 
him that there was no audience for it. Paley 
said he would create one, and he did. Thanks 
to his efforts and those of his competitors 
forced to follow his lead, phonograph records 
of good music now are gradually overhauling 
the sale of popular music platters in this 
country, and in 1951 Americans bought more 
tickets to symphony concerts than they did 
to baseball games. 

The hunger of our citizenry for culture 
and self-improvement has always been 
grossly underestimated; the number of 
Americans who would rather learn a little 
something than receive a sample tube of 
shaving cream is absolutely colossal. 

So far, in addition to Houston, only 13 
communities have been granted station- 
building permits by the FCC, and 11 more 
applications are pending. If for no other 
reason than that 7 of the last 12 months were 
spent by our people in electing a President 
of the United States, the FCC should extend 
the reserve period for the educational chan- 
nels. Who could adequately get behind 
building noncommercial TV stations when 
our entire Government virtually ground to a 
halt for at least half of 1952? 

The Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, which speaks for educators, will sub- 
mit a petition for extension, and the FCC 
should grant it. Our largest cities should 
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be given another year, our medium-sized 
cities another 3 years, and our small com- 
munities another 10, if need be. Educa- 
tional TV deserves and must have the best 
break we can give it. 


Statement on the Simpson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement made by 
me on the Simpson bill, H. R. 4294, before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
May 12, 1953: 


Mr. Chairman, we are living in a time of 
crisis. No sooner is one war finished than 
we seem forced into the preparation for the 
next one. During war petroleum products 
constitute more than half of the total ship- 
ments to the military forces. Hence, it is 
absolutely necessary that assured sources of 
supply be available in this Nation where they 
would be accessible to our forces in event we 
were suddenly precipitated into a war. 

The oil industry feels that a disturbing 
situation will arise when excessive imports 
cut down the daily allowable production by 
the domestic industry. The oil industry in 
the United States of America has always felt 
that its patriotic duty is to have a completely 
adequate reserve of productive capacity in 
case of emergency. Excessive imports inter- 
fere with exploration and development, 
equipment is idle and the current rate of 
drilling is below that necessary to achieve the 
requirements set to meet defense goals. 

The long-range look at petroleum supply 
enforces the idea that new supplies would 
not be immediately available in event an 
emergency arises. It takes years to find geo- 
logical prospects, to complete leasing ar- 
rangements, to drill exploratory wells and 
to develop oilfields. 

Certain sectors of the petroleum industry 
are beginning to feel that the current in- 
centives encouraging the exploration and 
development of crude petroleum are being 
undermined by excessive imports. Many do- 
mestic producers are anxious to retain the 
import tax on petroleum as an expression of 
the policy that domestic production is al- 
ways to be given priority. 

One phase of this complicated situation 
in which I am particularly interested is the 
importation of residual fuel oil and its ef- 
fects on the coal industry—one of the basic 
industries of my State—and the economy of 
the Nation. The following is the amount 
of residual oil imported from 1946-1952: 


Barrels 
14, 647, 000 
54, 244, 000 


118, 675, 000 
126, 964, 000 


I want to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee that each ton of coal is equivalent in 
energy value to 4,167 barrels of residual oil. 
The 1952 importation therefore represents 
the equivalent loss of some 31 million tons 
of coal. 

Cumulatively, the volume of fuel oil im- 
ported amounts to the staggering figure of 
592,390,000 barrels for the 7 years since 1946. 
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Expressing the same amount of oil in equiva- 
lent tons of bituminous coal we arrive at the 
stupendous figure of 142,163,000 tons of coal 
which remained unmined or unutilized. 

The price of coal has varied from $3.44 in 
1946 to $4.95 in 1952. The cumulative total 
of revenue loss in the 7 years amounts to 
$671,057,000. In the overall total of our na- 
tional product this amounts to only about 
0.25 percent, yet in the overall picture of 
the bituminous coal it is a very substantial 
percentage. 


Expressing the same unmined total of coal 


displaced by the residual fuel-oil imports, 
one can say that the aggregate loss of man- 
days for the same period of 7 years amounts 
to 21,086,000 days. This is predicated on 
the fact that the median number of tons 
mined per day per man averaged 6.30 to 7.24 
tons for the period. 

The loss of these man-days is simply due 
to the fact that coal mines are being closed 
down for lack of markets due to the excessive 
importation of fuel oil. Thus, the National 
Coal Association has reported within the last 
few days that many mines have closed with- 
in recent weeks in such coal-producing 
States as Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

West Virginia alone reports that 14,100 less 
men were employed at the mines in Decem- 
ber 1952 than in December 1951. Recent 
closings deprived 6,841 men of their jobs 
in and around the mines. 

On an overall basis the cumulative coal 
production from January 1-February 7, 1953, 
amounts to 47,810,000 tons as compared to 
62,297,000 tons for the corresponding period 
in 1952, a significant decrease of 14,887,000 
tons, or 23.7 percent. 

The average hourly earnings of the bitu- 
minous coal miner since 1946 has fluctuated 
from $1.40 to $2.25. The aggregate loss of 
wages for the coal not mined or displaced by 
oil during 1952 amounts to $75,744,000, or a 
cumulative total of $335,992,000 since 1946. 

Railroads transport approximately 83 per- 
cent of all coal produced so that the rail- 
roads did not carry 25,289,000 tons of coal 
not produced due to displacement by oil. 
Since 1946 this loss has amounted to 119,- 
217,000 tons. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has estimated that the average 
railroad freight rate per ton during the first 
9 months of 1952 was $3.40. By mathe- 
matical calculation the revenue loss suf- 
fered by the railroads during 1952 amounted 
to $85,983,000. The cumulative total since 
1946 is $358,346,000. 

Since from figures generally acceptable to 
the ICC, labor receives about 48.2 cents out 
of each railroad revenue dollar, another sim- 
ple mathematical calculation reveals that 
the railroad labor took approximately $4114 
million of the total transportation loss re- 
sulting from imported residual's displace- 
ment of coal. 

The Government shares in the monetary 
loss, since it failed to receive such corporate 
and individual tax as the railroads and rail- 
road labor lost income might develop. An- 
other aspect of the Government's loss is the 
fact that on 31 million tons of coal during 
1952 there would have accrued $1,240,000 
revenue from the United States 4-cent-per- 
ton transportation tax. What other tax 
losses there are on a State and local level 
have not yet been assessed. P 

Now, these figures have been carefully pre- 
pared, and to me they are, as it affects my 
State, alarming. In view of the contention 
by the coal and independent oil producers 
that residual oil imports are becoming ex- 
cessive and that such imports are having 
deleterious effects on the fuel industry of 
the United States, it is time to do something 
about it. The coal industry of my State has 
voiced complaints of injury and demands 
that swift congressional action be taken to 
adjust this situation and afford them some 
relief, so my very good and able friend and 


colleague, Representative RICHARD M. SIMP- 
son, recognizing the devastating effect upon 
the coal industry of Pennsylvania and the in- 
dependent oil producers of the Nation, intro- 
duced H. R. 4294. I trust the committee will 
give favorable consideration to this bill and 
report it without changes so that it can be 
fully and carefully debated by the House. 

It is my opinion the American people are 
not informed as to what is happening, par- 
ticularly to the coal and oil industry of this 
Nation—basic industries upon which thou- 
sands of Americans are dependent. I deeply 
sympathize with all the peoples of the vari- 
ous countries of the world; however, it is 
about time we look at conditions in our own 
backyard, They should be our first concern, 
This legislation should be considered on the 
basis of how it affects the welfare and well- 
being of the people of the Nation, 


Contentment for Our Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


Boston, Mass., May 7, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed please find copy of a 
resolution that was adopted at the 55th 
annual convention of the Massachusetts 
State Council of Carpenters on April 11 and 
12, 1953. 

We feel that H. R. 1041 has a great deal of 
merit and sincerely hope you will give it 
favorable consideration. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD CARDARETT, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas it is ever more difficult for the 
workingman to save money during his able 
working years to assure an independent old 
age; and 

Whereas the present social-security bene- 
fits are far from adequate in view of the 
mounting cost of living to provide a decent 
standard of living for the retired worker; 
and 

Whereas the Massachusetts House and 
Senate on March 10, 1953, did approve reso- 
lutions asking Congress to set up a pension 
system of at least $100 a month to every 
person over 65 years of age in the United 
States; and 

Whereas our National Congress has not to 
this date acted in favor of House bill H. R. 
1041 as presented by Congressman THOMAS 
J. Lane, from Massachusetts, on January 6, 
1953, which would amend the Social Security 
Act to provide a direct Federal pension of 
at least $100 a month to all American cit- 
izens who have been citizens 10 years or 
over, to be prorated according to the cost of 
living as on January 3, 1953: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That this Massachusetts State 
Council of Carpenters in Boston assembled 
go on record as fully supporting said bill 
(H. R. 1041) to the end that this bill will be 
given an early hearing, and give comfort to 
the average American citizen in his retire- 
ment. 
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The Wrong Place To Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest asset we have is our youth. 
Nothing is more important to the future 
of this great country than to see that 
our youth are properly trained, that 
their talents are developed, and that 
every educational opportunity possible 
is afforded them so that they may de- 
velop into real leaders of the future. 

I know of no program that is doing 
more to effectively develop our youth 
than that of vocational education, and 
I desire to include in my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Page News 
and Courier, Luray, Va., on May 7, 1953, 
and I commend it to the Members of 
this great legislative body: 


THE WRnoNd PLace To Cur 


It is said that the reason the Federal 
budget cannot be trimmed is that everyone 
is for a cut until personal interests are 
effected. Since there are 150 million per- 
sonal interests it is indeed a difficult task. 

Personal interest is the prime force in most 
personalities. People are that way. They 
are made that way because they have been 
victims of injustices and inequities in the 
past which cause them to fight every inch 
of the way for what they believe to be right- 
fully theirs. ‘ 

For example, the proposed Eisenhower 
budget would cut 25 percent from vocational 
training in 1953. It is proposed to cut the 
present $18,673,261 figure to $14,048,840. 
This sum, distributed among States as Fed- 
eral aid, has meant some $400,000 annually 
to Virginia. If cut 25 percent it will mean a 
drastic curtailment in this most important 
field and will affect every rural community 
and school district. 

Big industrial States, of course, care very 
little about support for vocational training. 
They have had it for many years either spon- 
sored by industry which pays vast sums in 
local taxes or provided through the local 
governments which are the recipients of 
these taxes. Therefore rural communities 
such as ours can expect little help from these 
centers which are likewise out for “personal 
interests.” 

But the incongruous slant on this proposed 
cut is that we are spending $49,807,417 
for training some 16,278 foreigners as com- 
pared to $26,408,383 for training 3,165,998 
Americans. We now propose to cut the 
home figure to $14,048,840 and make no 
mention of cutting the foreign aid which is 
more than three times as much for one- 
twentieth as many people. 

These are the things which make people 
fight every inch of the way in opposition to 
budget cuts. When injustices and inequities 
are wiped out there will be more public 
cooperation. 

In the meanwhile it is vital to rural Amer- 
ica to oppose the proposed Eisenhower cut 
in vocational training. This training has 
become an institution of great worth and 
instead of being curtailed, should be ex- 
panded. Ninety percent of rural graduates 
still go direct to the farm or into business 
after high school. Vocational training in 
many instances is the means to a highly suc- 
cessful and remunerative career. If cur- 
tailed it places an unjustified burden 
on the American people in far greater pro- 
portions than the advantage of a budget cut. 
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Apprenticeship is just as valuable today 
as ever. With the tremendous growth of 
mechanized farming, the intricacies of mar- 
keting, the complexity of industrial proc- 
esses, and the development of scientific ap- 
proaches to all walks of life—it is absurd 
that a cut affecting such a vital matter be 
considered, much less adopted. 

It is to be hoped that the representatives 
of the commonwealth will come to the front 
and oppose this cut in vocational training. 
We want economy but we don't want it at 
the sacrifice of a vital institution which 
affects the daily lives of all. Our suggestion 
is that $4 million be cut off the $49,807,417 
in foreign aid and the vocational budget re- 
stored to its original figure. The total will 
mean no more taxes and it will be infinitely 
more productive. If the foreigners get 
peeved it’s O. K. by us. 


Looking to the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Inc., before the first annual 
conference on business problems, under 
the auspices of Morris Harvey College, 
and WCHS, Charleston, W. Va., on May 
6, 1953. 

Ther being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
(Address by George J. Burger) 


Mr. Chairman, I want to take this time to 
thank the sponsors of your first annual con- 
ference on business problems, and speaking 
for the nationwide membership of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
all independent business and professional 
men, and also for our executive officers, I con- 
sider this quite an honor and a privilege to 
be given this opportunity to make my re- 
marks. 

Whatever views are stated by me are not of 
my own choosing, but are the direct instruc- 
tions of our nationwide membership through 
their regular registered vote on major eco- 
nomic questions, and the results of their 
votes are conveyed directly to the respective 
Members of Congress. 

We hold paramount, as our objective in 
protecting the free enterprise system and the 
people we represent—independent business 
of this Nation—that if the free enterprise 
system is to remain within our economy, 
and through this be beneficial not alone to 
the American public but likewise to both 
big and small business, then there must be 
sincere consistent action on the part of our 
Federal Government for the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. The States also have an 
obligation in this respect, 

Isaid before the Small Business Committee 
of the House, I believe in 1948, that in my 
opinion, covering the Nation regularly in- 
terviewing all types of businessmen, that I 
found violations of the antitrust laws more 
rampant today than ever before in the his- 
tory of our Nation. This statement has 
never been challenged. 

I note that the subject assigned for me to 
talk on is Looking to the Future. I think 


it is a very, very timely and Important sub- 
ject to discuss due to the worldwide situa- 
tion, particularly as it applies to our domes- 
tic economy and what might be termed the 
“Lady Bountiful” action on the part of some 
of our Government officials with respect to 
the domestic economy of our allies through- 
out the world, I think we had better insti- 
tute a program of “Stop, look, and listen” be- 
fore we find ourselves, instead of “Looking 
to the future” looking backward as to what 
happened to our business. 

I trust you will bear with me on a sub- 
ject which some leading columnists have 
stated is a cold subject to speak or write on— 
The Antitrust Laws—as some people have 
often remarked, and I have heard them my- 
self “What do I care what my company does 
so long as I regularly get my dividends.” 
Would it be that this is the feeling in the 
minds of many? And if this theory should 
carry on we will end up in the same posi- 
tion as many European nations face today— 
in reality bankrupt—because free competi- 
tion as we know it, and as our Founding 
Fathers desired it to be, never existed in 
many of these foreign nations. 

When the Sherman Act was constituted in 
or around 1890, and added thereto in follow- 
ing years through the Clayton Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act, these were estab- 
lished by the Congress for specific definite 
purposes. They were not established to 
deny the right to the efficient nor to retard 
progress, but, on the other hand, to promote 
progress and to protect efficiency. 

It is interesting to find from the official 
records of the Department of Justice as late 
as February 1947, what has taken place in 
carrying out the mandate of the Congress 
on these antitrust laws. We were told at a 
public hearing before the Senate Civil Serv- 
ice Committee on February 13, 1947, by the 
then ranking top official of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice that 
for 35 years or more the administrations had 
merely given lipservice to the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. He also advised the 
Senate committee that the judges were re- 
luctant to inflict jail sentences on continual 
offenders of the antitrust laws. In fact he 
went on with most startling information and 
for the first time we in small business and 
others were acquainted with the failure of 
the administration to carry out the man- 
dates of the Congress. We accepted that 
challenge—not solely in the interest of our 
own independent businesses, but for all 
businesses—insisting that a different pro- 
gram and policies of administration be car- 
ried out so that we could look to the future 
and not find ourselves looking backward. 

It's an alarming situation that we find 
in many of the major industries today, 
three or four large factors dominating that 
industry or those industries. What does 
this result in—and no one knows it better 
than the executive officers of the National 
Federation of Independent Business as we 
have reasons to review many new cases 
placed before us for relief under alleged 
violations of these antitrust laws—when we 
attempt to bring relief we are told in most 
cases “don’t disclose the source,” as the 
informants are fearful of repercussions from 
their suppliers. It’s not a very bright future 
for the free-enterprise system. 

Recently there was a major economic 
question brought before the Congress. I am 
sure that many here in the audience have 
been aware of that economic proposal com- 
monly known as the “basing-point legisla- 
tion“ which was in reality a price-fixing 
arrangement on cement, steel, etc., in sales 
zoning of the country. This legislation 
was extensively debated in the Congress a 
year or two ago, and the legislation was 
voted by the Congress and then vetoed by 
the President. It is up again now for con- 
sideration in the present Congress, and we, 
vitally interested in the free enterprise sys- 
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tem, could never see any need for the legis- 
lation as there is now law in the land, and 
we have publicly so stated before congres- 
sional committees, which would prevent any 
seller from selling his merchandise f. o. b. 
plant or f. o. b. destination, provided that 
was the universal sales policy of that busi- 
ness. Time would not permit me to go into 
the ramifications of this major economic 
question, but as I stated above, speaking for 
this association, this is the simple under- 
standing as to what a supplier may do or 
may not do, and this statement also was 
never challenged by any member of the con- 
gressional committees before which I ap- 
peared and gave testimony. 

On this subject, I entered into extensive 
correspondence with leaders of a steel cor- 
poration, one of their principal spokesmen, 
and it’s interesting to note in his letter to 
me of May 24, 1950, he said, and I quote: 
“It seems to me that you, yourself, have put 
your finger on the difficulty when you say: 
‘I find nothing in the laws—the Sherman 
Act or the Robinson-Patman Act that will 
prevent your company or any other company 
from carrying out a sales policy which is 
your own exclusive sales policy to meet com- 
petitive conditions.’” This in itself is an 
indication that the purpose of the proposed 
legislation was not needed if all factors with- 
in industry would pay heed to the basic 
antitrust laws. 

Let me warn the audience there is pending 
now in the Congress a very diplomatic piece 
of legislation that looks simple in itself but 
could be very dangerous if adopted by the 
Congress, and that in simple words is pro- 


. viding a defense “meeting competition in 


good faith.” This would be the cry of many 
giving preferred prices to a few of their cus- 
tomers, and using as a defense “meeting 
competition in good faith.” This is an 
added move to overcome the veto of the 
basing-point legislation and some other de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

Apparently concentration in industry 
must be of some concern, direct or indirect, 
to the heads of these giant corporations, It 
is interesting to note that the Department 
of Commerce has had what they call a busi- 
ness advisory group which meets with the 
Secretary of Commerce once a year or there- 
about, at which time they present to him 
the combined thinking of the group, and 
generally the press gives tremendous pub- 
licity to these reports. I believe there are 
one-hundred-and-sixty-some-odd top busi- 
ness leaders members of this advisory group 
and it will be found at different times they 
have made recommendations for (1) modifi- 
cation of the antitrust laws, or suspending 
them; (2) more recently, setting up a con- 
ference section in the Department of Justice 
so that these business leaders could know 
how to set their policies as they remarked 
their own legal counsel has had difficulty in 
understanding the complexity of the anti- 
trust laws. 

We answered this statement by saying that 
these large concerns are amply fortified with 
most competent legal counsel who must in- 
form these business leaders what they may 
do and what they may not do, and apparently 
these leaders take it upon themselves to fol- 
low a different course and then they find 
themselves in jeopardy. 

Suppose,.for example, that the recent rec- 
ommendation for setting up a conference 
section in the Department of Justice is car- 
ried out. This would, sooner or later, elim- 
inate the need for high competent legal au- 
thorities to these leading industrialists and 
how long do you think the legal profession 
would tolerate someone cutting in on their 
business? 

On this subject, it is interesting to note 
that one of the highest authorities in the 
financial world, a nationally known figure, 
when I had seen fit to crititcize the report 
and recommendations of this business ad- 
visory committee, wrote me under date of 
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November 7, 1950, “We are very much inter- 
ested in the point you have raised with re- 
gard to enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
as very briefly reported in the New York 
Times last Tuesday. It seems to us that this 
is a matter of very great economic and politi- 
cal importance, that is receiving all too little 
attention at the present time.” Is this an 
indication, from a high authority whom the 
speaker had never met until after receipt of 
the letter which I quoted above, that he, 
too, is concerned about the developments 
within our own economy? Gan we look to 
the future under these conditions? I an- 
swer “No”; there is no future until a change 
is made for the better. 

Within the past month or two a very im- 
portant appointment was made to the mem- 
bership of the Federal Trade Commission— 
first as a member and then within a few 
days made its Chairman. In this respect my 
remarks must not be considered as any per- 
sonal attack on the gentleman so honored 
with this high position, but we asked for the 
privilege to appear before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and give testimony in op- 
position to his appointment and in our tes- 
timony we asked, “How can he rightfully 
serve two masters?” as from his own record 
in the legal profession he was on the other 
side of the case for 13 years in attempting to 
delay the enforcement of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. He was duty-bound to represent 
his clients to take every action within his 
means to render service to his clients. We 
admit we are much concerned with his ap- 
pointment to a high position in the anti- 
trust agency, and we hope for the good of 


our economy that our worry and concern will: 


be found unwarranted. I do know when the 
nominee was questioned by members of the 
committee, in view of the many cases he rep- 
resented before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion he said he would disassociate himself 
from any of these cases which would come 
up before the Commission, to which state- 
ment one of the Senator members of the 
committee then remarked, in view of the 
numerous cases which the nominee had rep- 
resented before the Commission, “I am afraid 
that you might be on a vacation almost per- 
manently down there.” 

Irrespective of our concern as we review 
the situation on the failure of the admin- 
istration to enforce the laws which apply to 
our overall economy, we believe there is an- 
other serious threat to looking to the future, 
and I am referring to the necessity for the 
administration to take action for a strong 
and adequate United States tariff system. 
I say this as more than 4 million independ- 
ent business firms of America who furnish 
the majority of the American employment 
face a most serious situation because of a 
weak and vacillating tariff program. Strong 
tariff laws are the only protection they have 
against competition from foreign monopo- 
lies and cartels producing with cheap labor, 
You must remember that in many European 
nations they legalize monopolies and car- 
tels, indirectly promoting communism. 

On this score the National Federation of 
Independent Business recently saw fit to 
make its position known on the need for a 
strong and adequate tariff system with half 
page advertisements appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post and the Chicago Tribune, I am 
more than pleased to advise this audience 
that the constructive action of the National 
Federation of Independent Business was wel- 
comed by many industries throughout the 
Nation, believing in the importance of the 
message. The respective industries have 
seen fit to reproduce the message in the 
various dailies in their localities in coopera- 
tion with the National Federal of Independ- 
ent Business, I think it is well to quote some 
of the captions that appeared in that ad: 

“Today immediate action is needed to pro- 
tect what is yours.” 

“They do not care what happens to the 
American economy.” 


“Do not be misled by publicly shed croc- 
‘Odile tears.” 

Let's discard emotions and look at the 
hard facts.“ 

“European nations have never tried to 
solve their problem.” 

“Do you want America to be a European 
colony again?” 

“There can never be world free trade with 
slave labor.“ 

“Over 99 percent of all Americans will 
suffer by tariff elimination.” 

I need not tell you the clever maneuver- 
ing apparently going on with these inter- 
nationalists. First it was lend-lease, then 
ECA, now the Marshall plan, and more re- 
cently trade, not aid. Where is it all going 
to end? 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
Congress at this very moment is giving this 
reciprocal trade proposition careful scru- 
tiny. 

I think it will be found from the public 
record that this country, through its tax- 
payers, has been more than charitable with 
the billions upon billions of dollars sent 
abroad to rehabilitate the various nations 
of the world, and help their security so if 
action was taken on the part of the Con- 
gress to limit the excess imports into our 
own Nation all they would be doing is pro- 
tecting American industry and American la- 
bor and indirectly the American public 
would be the beneficiary. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it would 
be fair to face this splendid gathering and 
have the privilege of expressing my views if 
my views were not substantiated, and in this 
respect let me quote a few comments which 
originated with what might be termed non- 
partisan committees of the Congress, I am 
referring to both the Senate and the House 
Small Business Committees. The reports of 
these committees are signed by members of 
both political parties and therefore I think 
I am justified in saying the views are non- 
partisan, Here’s what they say in regard to 
the antitrust laws, or the agencies entrusted 
with the enforcement of these laws: 

Annual Report, Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 
80th Congress, 2d session: “An effective re- 
habilitation of the Nation’s antitrust laws 
has been long overdue.” 

Progress Report, first session, Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 81st Congress: Legislative his- 
tory records that the Congress established 
the Federal Trade Commission to curb and 
control the forces of monopoly. In this it 
has not accomplished its full objectives, 
and independent small business finds itself 
today, after 35 years of FTC operation, in 
greater peril than ever before.” 

Final Report of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 
8lst Congress: “A continuing investigation, 
by future House Small Business Committees, 
of the functional operation of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice.” 

Progress Report, first session, Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 82d Congress: “The committee 
can report with assurance that certain im- 
provements have been made in the organiza- 
tion of our antitrust agencies, in administra- 
tive policy and in the procedures of enforce- 
ment.” 

Review of Small Business, 82d Congress, 
Final Report of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives: 

“It is clear that the deeply rooted trend 
toward economic concentration in American 
industry continues unabated.” 

Annual Report of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, United States Senate, 82d 
Congress, 2d session: “We can preserve the 
traditional American system of free enter- 
prise only if our economy remains competi- 
tive and if monopoly is repelled.” 
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Would it be out of order if I were to say 
that looking to the future of our business is 
very dismal and bleak unless all members 
of industry in our economy, and when I say 
our economy I mean both big and small 
business, farmers, and labor, take an imme- 
diate stand, and I do not mean lipservice for 
full, impartial, consistent enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. Our whole domestic 
economy rests on this. The Federal Govern- 
ment itself and the States should move very 
cautiously in the creation of regulatory 
agencies within the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. In recent years we have looked 
with suspicion on the purpose of these regu- 
latory bodies. Are they constituted to con- 
done and give legal sanction to monopoly? 
If this trend of lipservice action is continued 
by the Federal Government and the various 
States on antitrust laws the picture is far 
from being bright as to the future of our 
business economy. On the other hand, if 
there is a positive declaration by our Fed- 
eral Government that they mean business, 
not to deliberately go out and harass any 
and all industries, but only to move in when 
the facts warrant and to be consistent in 
following through, then I say to you there is 
a very bright future not alone for the busi- 
ness structure but for those who have the 
efficiency and ability to enter into new busi- 
nesses, 

We are giving you the picture as we review 
the situation—impartial views we are able 
to develop through contacts with our na- 
tionwide membership and our activities in 
their behalf in the Nation’s Capital. 

I thank you for the opportunity given to 
me, and hope that this message may arouse 
all to the danger that is facing our business 
structure, which danger can be corrected if 
there is sincerity on the part of our duly 
elected administrators, 


Our Three-Front War Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include an out- 
standing address delivered to the Long 
Beach Republican Women by Rear Adm, 
Leslie E, Gehres, United States Navy, 
retired. 

Admiral Gehres was one of the real 
heroes of World War II, when as com- 
manding officer of the carrier U. S. S. 
Franklin he refused to abandon his criti- 
cally crippled ship, which was bombed 
and burning from enemy action. Witha 
valiant crew, he sailed the Franklin out 
of enemy waters to safety, thus saving 
the lives of hundreds of crewmen trapped 
below decks, and saving the valuable car- 
rier for future defense of our country. 

Since his retirement, Admiral Gehres 
has devoted his time to the cause of con- 
stitutional government, serving as execu- 
tive director of the Constitutional Foun- 
dation, with headquarters in San Diego, 
Calif. 

Our THREE-FRONT WAR AGAINST COMMUNISM 
(By Rear Adm. Leslie E. Gehres, U. S. Navy, 
retired) 

On my previous visit here, as tonight, I had 
just listened to our new President deliver 
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what I considered a wonderfully inspiring 
speech to the country and to the world. In 
January our three-front war was going not 
too well. We seemed hoplessly bogged down 
in an endless, blood-letting stalemate in Ko- 
rea; our allies in the cold war in Europe 
were displaying every evidence of reluctance 
and disaffection; and we were being shocked 
and dismayed by the revelations of deep in- 
filtration on the sneak front in the United 
Nations and in the United States. 

Remember that inaugural speech? No 
matter what may have been their individual 
political affiliations, I believe that all Ameri- 
cans recognized it as an inspiring call to true 
patriotism, to service, to sacrifice and to 
faith in freedom under God. We heard as- 
surance that there would be an end to ap- 
peasement; that there would be no more 
abandoning any of the fields whereon we 
are met in battle with the Communist en- 
emies of human freedom. Now we've heard 
another—a clearcut definite statement of 
our aims and the conditions on which peace 
may be had. 

You know we Americans are really a hope- 
ful and optimistic people. We are so accus- 
tomed to the quick translation of dreams 
into pleasant realities. In our own land we 
conceive of great designs and tremendous 
projects and in almost no time at all there 
stands the material evidence of the accom- 
plishments possible to a free people living 
and working in the atmosphere of liberty. 

Because we are that way I fear that too 
many Americans have allowed their hopes to 
run away with their understanding of what 
we face in this war for survival, and our 
war with the worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy is a war for survival. The sober 
program laid down by our new national 
leader last January was no promise to pull 
a white rabbit of peace out of a magic hat 
of a new foreign policy. It was a forecast of 
hard and firm decisions which would call for 
all the patience, all the understanding and 
all the fortitude of the American people if 
they were to be translated into even a little 
success in this bitter, 36-year-old war from 
which there can be no easy escape, no cheap 
victories. My purpose here is to add some- 
thing, if I can, to that understanding. 

It has been our lack of understanding of 
the nature of communism and of the nature 
of war which have permitted our enemy 
to win battle after battle until today, only 
a few years after the successful conclusion 
of a world struggle to eliminate another 
aggressive tyranny, we face the catastrophic 
fact that a third of the world’s population 
is now captive to our enemy and millions 
more are nearly readied for the same fate. 

This lack of understanding is natural 
enough, I said we were a hopeful and opti- 
mistic people. We know we seek peace, and 
when we say peace we know we mean living 
in a live-and-let-live world where the Presi- 
dent's phrase, “humanity hanging on a cross 
of iron,” could be nothing but a figure of 
speech instead of the grim reality it is. We 
know we covet no other people's lands or 
goods or lives. We bear no enduring hatreds 
from one generation to another. So we 
find it hard to believe that other people 
in this world pervert the meaning of democ- 
racy and peace to tyranny and death; and 
exalt as the highest morality and deceit, 
falsehood and treachery which will advance 
their victory in the class war they force upon 
the world. That is exactly Lenin's expo- 
sition of the Communist ethic in his oft- 
quoted speech to the Russian Young Com- 
munist League in October 1920. Just as they 
reject and defiantly proclaim their disbelief 
in God, so do they repudiate any ethical con- 
cepts which do not derive from the class 
struggle. So our words are not their words, 
and they have no God by whom to swear 
truth. This is one of the things we must 
understand if we are to intelligently evalu- 
ate the current moves in the three-front war 


which is really all one war against one 
enemy. 

Another thing we must understand is 
this—too many of us have accepted commu- 
nism as a political party, or as an economic 
theory. It is neither, really. Despite their 
derision of all religion, communism is essen- 
tially a form of religion itself, and it has 
been advanced with the same kind of re- 
ligious fervor, backed with military power 
which marked the early sweep of Islam over 
the same part of the world the Communists 
are conquering today—Asia. This devilish, 
atheistic religion has for its devotees a body 
of revealed and incontrovertible scientific 
truth—the writings of Karl Marx. It has its 
messiah—Lenin. It has had its Saint Paul— 
Stalin. They also have the conviction of 
ultimate victory—that time and history are 
on their side. Out of their revolutionary 
theory they have constructed their revolu- 
tionary strategy. The strategy is not con- 
cerned with short-range activities, that is 
the field of tactics. Lenin always stressed 
the long-term character of the world strug- 
gle. Their strategy embraces the application 
of revolutionary theory to the world situa- 
tion, the recognition of favorable and un- 
favorable situations, the when and how to 
shift to offensive or defensive tactics which 
a particular campaign may require. If this 
is understood then much of the mystery is 
taken out of the confusing and apparently 
incomprehensible shifts in the Communist 
line. Advance and retreat; blow hot, blow 
cold; they zig-zag steadily toward their ulti- 
mate strategic goal just as a battleship zig- 
zags in submarine waters but always makes 
a percentage good along its base course. 

The abrupt abandonment of the Commu- 
nist war in Greece; the equally abrupt lifting 
of the Berlin blockade with no reasonable 
explanation of its imposition or abandon- 
ment; a seeming offer of peace in Korea co- 
incident with a powerful invasion in remote 
Laos in Indochina—these are tactical moves 
designed to advance an unchanging strategy 
in what the Communists have always recog- 
nized as a global struggle. That strategy has 
as its objective the world dictatorship of the 
proletariat and it recognizes that the United 
States is the ultimate citadel which they 
must take. j 

It is within this frame we must view and 
evaluate the current tactical shift—the ap- 
parent softening of the Russian attitude, 
the offer to exchange prisoners in Korea, the 
expressed desire for resumption of peace 
talks, 

Another field in which busy Americans, 
trying to get on in the world, have failed 
in understanding is the nature of war and 
the essentials of foreign policy. It is vitally 
important that all our people increase their 
knowledge and understanding in these fields, 
for unless they do, no leaders, no administra- 
tion in a representative government such as 
ours, can successfully conduct a foreign 
policy or successfully wage a war, 

Foreign policy is essentially an extension 
of domestic policy, To be valid it must re- 
flect the will, the ideals, the moral values 
of a nation. To be successful it must pro- 
mote the well-being of the nation. A for- 
eign policy which results in or permits an 
unexpected or an unsought war is a failure. 
A foreign policy which makes enemies where 
we have sought friends is a failure. A for- 
eign policy which allows victory after vic- 
tory to go to our enemy is a failure. So, 
foreign policy is not something to be left to 
the State Department. It is not something 
outside the lives and interests of ordinary 
little people. It is the most important thing 
in their lives for, to a large degree, the kind 
of life they and their children will live; yes, 
even if they have life at all, depends upon 
the foreign policy of their government. The 
basic ingredient of foreign policy, without 
which the cake will never bake, is intelli- 
gent self-interest. Starry-eyed altruism, a 
burning desire to do good to other people, 
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high-sounding clichés or stirring slogans will 
cause it to fail every time. 

One of the most profound remarks I ever 
heard was made by a clergyman not long ago 
during a discussion on the moral basis for 
human freedom and the relationship of a 
freeman and his government. He said, 
“Doing good to others requires a skill far 
beyond that possessed by most humans, if 
possessed by any at all. If we will refrain 
from doing others harm and let them decide 
what is their own good we shall accomplish 
much.” 

So it is with foreign policy. If we in- 
telligently pursue our own self-interest (and 
this, of course, rules out selfishness, greed, 
and aggression) and refrain from doing harm 
to others, allowing them to do good for 
themselves in their own way according to 
their own ideas of what is good, we would 
get along a lot better in the world; and that, 
after all, is the true purpose, or should be 
the true purpose, of a peaceful nation’s for- 
eign policy, We would not only be better 
liked but far more respected. For everybody 
understands self-interest, They can and 
will believe that a nation will act thus. 

We are distrusted around the world today 
for the simple reason that the recipients 
of our sometimes requested and sometimes 
force-fed bounty cannot believe that we are 
altruistically motivated. They are sure there 
must be a hidden gimmick somewhere—a 
bill to be presented later, and one they won't 
like. The Communists make clever propa- 
ganda out of this—convincing millions that 
we seek to make of them economic vassals 
chained to our war chariots with shackles 
of capitalist gold. 

The best test of any American foreign 
policy is the test which President Eisenhower 
said would be applied to every act of his 
administration: “Is this good for all Amer- 
ica?” Not is it good for England, or good 
for China, or good for Germany, good for 
the Arabs, or good for the Jews, but is it 
good for all America. If you stop to think 
about that for just a minute I think you 
will agree that it could not be good for 
America if it did harm to any of those others. 
Refraining from harming others who intend 
us no harm is something we can do. De- 
ciding, and then doing what we think is 
good to them is beyond our wisdom and 
capacity. ; 

As in the field of foreign policy, most 
people, except the professionals, misunder- 
stand the nature of war. War is commonly 
thought of in terms of shooting, when in 
fact shooting is a last resort in modern war. 
War has been classically defined as the ex- 
tension of foreign policy by means other 
than peaceful. War is a matter of pressure. 
Pressure can be political, economic, psycho- 
logical, or violently physical, or any com- 
bination of these. The Communists, with 
their long-range strategy, their inhuman 
patience, and their understanding that the 
whole globe is their field of battle, have 
developed this war of varying pressures to 
a point where they have the free world 
backed up in a last desperate stand for 
survival. 

From the day in October 1917 that Lenin’s 
machine gunners invaded the Russian Duma 
and stole the Russian people's real liberal 
revolution, the Communists have been wag- 
ing war against us. Every time we have 
shown signs of recognizing the struggle for 
what it was they have eased the pressure, 
offered a concession here and another there; 
made new promises to replace the old broken 
ones, talked of a peace and democracy. And 
we, in our optimism, in our belief that be- 
cause we hold to truth and honesty and 
faith others must also, we have permitted 
ourselves to be deceived, to be lulled into 
believing that a compromise with evil is 
possible to sustain. The enemy has not been 
without his partisans working on the do- 
mestic “sneak front” to help convince us that 
maybe after all communism is something 
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we can coexist with; maybe it Is a forward 
moving experiment, necessarily rough at 
first but justified by its professed humani- 
tarian aims. That kind of wishful thinking 
is so easy, so reassuring; just shut our eyes 
and close our brains and the bogeyman will 
go away. 

But he hasn’t gone away. He has grown 
bigger and uglier and more dangerous. He 
actually grew too fast and so scared us awake 
and into action to rebuild the defenses of 
what was left of the free world. That reac- 
tion, and the inevitable elimination by death 
of their apostle Stalin, created a new situa- 
tion. Their strategy accepts new situations 
and lines out the change in tactics necessary 
to meet them. 

So here we are in 1953. The free world 
awake and growing in strength, with a new 
leadership which really knows that the world 
is round; that the wars hot and cold which 
we fight on three widely separated fronts, 
the Asian hot front, the European cold front, 
and the home sneak front, are in fact just 
separate campaigns in one all-out global 
struggle. 

In the center of Russian power a new man 
must attempt to fill the place of the de- 
parted man-made god of the Communist 
theology. He can trust no one and can ex- 
pect no one to trust him. He dare not lose 
any of the ground which Stalin gained. He 
dare not risk a failure, Until he has liqui- 
dated all those who now stand with him as 
Stalin had to liquidate his old comrades, 
he dare not depart one iota from the Marx- 
ist-Lenin line as interpreted by Stalin lest 
his heresy be used to liquidate him. He 
must gain some time for himself to settle 
his feet firmly in Stalin’s boots. The west 
must be induced to believe a new spirlt ac- 
tuates the Communist masters. Korea offers 
the means. 

Every possible Communist propaganda 
value has been wrung from the shooting war 
in Korea. We who went in there fighting 
to punish aggression and reunite Korea un- 
der a government of its peoples’ own choos- 
ing have been held to a stalemate which has 
been made to appear a U. N. and United 
States defeat in the eyes of most of Asia. 
The changing domestic and world situation 
demand a change of tactics, and a show of 
relative reasonableness there in Korea will 
liquidate that no longer profitable adven- 
ture. But note that even in the exchange 
of prisoners they gain a profit. For the small 
price of 600 captives returned—and only 125 
of them American—they get 10 days of free 
and protected passage for their war trans- 
port from the Yalu to the fighting line in 
addition to the unheard of ratio of 10 to 1 
in the exchange. While this is going on an- 
other strong Communist army invades the 
little kingdom of Laos, a new threat to Indo- 
china, a move toward the Gulf of Siam. 

What is Indochina to us? What was it 
to the Japanese? It is the road to Malaya, 
Burma, Singapore, Indonesia, and a position 
outflanking the Philippines. The continu- 
ing war in Indochina sucks out of France 
the equivalent of our monetary aid to that 
European ally in addition to bleeding white 
their corps of trained professional officers 
and noncoms. So the pressure on Indochina 
helps stall the plan for a European army 
strengthened by West German divisions, 
France, burdened with the Indochina war, 
is weak in Europe. Being weak, she fears 
Germany and will not agree to the terms on 
which the West Germans will enter the 
NATO army. Britain fights in Malaya, not 
only to protect the native people to whom 
she owes protection, but to protect her base 
at Singapore. Communist possession of 
that strategic area will threaten our secu- 
rity far more than when the Japanese held 
it. For the Japanese did not actually seek 
world conquest. They sought only to con- 
quer and consolidate their greater east Asia 
coprosperity sphere. The Communists seek 
to force their dictatorship upon the world, 
first by conquering all Asia, moving on to 


Asia Minor and Northern Africa to surround 
and strangle the peninsula of Europe and, 
finally, to isolate and cut off this last citadel 
of freedom wherein we live. The line was 
laid out by Lenin. It was in large part pub- 
lished to the world at the 1920 Congress of 
Eastern Peoples in Baku, in the Russian 
Caucasus. Stalin has amplified and imple- 
mented it, aided by our own refusal to be- 
lieve they meant what they have said, just 
as we refused to take Hitler's Mein Kampf 
seriously. Our own violations of the basic 
precepts of foreign policy and our national 
lack of comprehension of the nature and 
purpose of war have also helped our enemy. 

War, as I have said, is the final effort to 
enforce a foreign policy which is an exten- 
sion of domestic policies and needs. In 
other words, wars are violent political strug- 
gles. A war which has no clearly defined, 
clearly understood, and justifiable political 
aim is nothing but mass murder. A dra- 
matic phrase, “unconditional surrender,” 
quoted out of context is not a political 
objective. Our political objective in Europe 
should have been to insure free stable gov- 
ernments in Germany, Poland, and the 
Balkans. By refusing to negotiate with re- 
sponsible enemy leaders when they were 
ready to grant our political demands, and 
insisting instead upon complete destruction 
of all organization and authority, we made 
the accomplishment of our political objec- 
tive impossible. We helped to create the 
conditions of hopeless and helpless chaos 
which is the first aim of communism, and 
then handed over to these enemies of hu- 
manity the smoldering remains. 

In Asia we went to war to prevent the 
Japanese from consolidating all east Asia, 
and particularly China and Indochina, into 
their empire. Intelligent self-interest had 
long recognized that the welfare and safety 
of the United States required that China be 
in the hands of a government whose own 
self-interest impelled it to friendly relations 
with the United States. The war being won, 
and the shooting stopped when our political 
objective was obtained, we abandoned that 
principle of intelligent self-interest. We were 
going to do good to the Chinese people, so 
we abandoned our friendly ally and found 
acceptance of our ideological enemy. Less 
known, but almost as tragic, was the manner 
in which we opened all Indonesia to the 
Communists. By insisting that we, in col- 
laboration with the United Nations, knew 
best what was good for the people of that 
vast oceanic area, we did them irreparable 
harm by undoing the successful long-term 
efforts of the Dutch to bring the people of 
Indonesia to fitness for self-government. In 
the name of self-determination for a people 
not yet ready for self-determination, we im- 
posed a Communist-trained and Commu- 
nist-line minority rule upon another stra- 
tegic area and millions of helpless people. 

For a complete picture of that situation, 
I recommend that you read a recently pub- 
lished book entitled “Asia Aflame,” by Ebed 
Van de Vlugt, an eminent Hollander who 
knows the area and its people from long 
experience and residence among them. 

This has all been of necessity a once-over- 
lightly treatment of a vastly complex prob- 
lem, and some may say, as many do, that's 
all water under the bridge and we can't bring 
it back.” And that is tragically true. But 
it is also true that we will never know how 
to build a firm and safe dam against the 
swelling tide of communism unless we know 
why the old dams burst and let loose the 
flood. To quote Patrick Henry, “I have but 
one lamp by which my feet are guided; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no 
way to judge the future but by the past.” 

Right now our attention is riveted on 
Korea—a wave of hope sweeps the coun- 
try because of the return of a pitifully 
few prisoners out of the hundreds missing. 
We look now for an end to the war in Asia. 
But what does the past indicate for the 
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future? The cessation of shooting will not 
end the war. The Communists will have won 
a tactical objeceive—to pin down a third of 
our effective fighting force in a remote part 
of the world, burden us with heavy expendi- 
tures, divert strength from the European 
front, exploit the increasing friction between 
the allies and, of transcendent importance, 
convince the missions of Asia that the capi- 
talist, imperialist aggressors have been de- 
feated by the forces of the peoples revolution 
and forced to sue for peace. But their stra- 
tegic objective, while advanced, has not been 
won so the war will go on. It will go on by 
economic pressure on the Japanese, by mili- 
tary pressure upon the French through Indo- 
china, by increased control in Indonesia, by 
increased pressure for appeasement and sur- 
render in the United Nations on the sub- 
ject of abandoning Nationalist China and 
seating murderous Red China in the U, N., by 
increased concessions and trade offers to 
Western Europe. 

How shall we fight this war? By increas- 
ing our pressure with the means available 
to us. By standing fast on our announced 
political objectives in Korea for which 23,000 
Americans have died. My maintaining there 
the means to apply military pressure if it 
be necessary. By recognizing, as President 
Eisenhower has recognized and tried to ex- 
plain to us, that the French war and the 
British war in the Far East is as much our 
war as theirs. Intelligent self-interest de- 
mands that we not permit this end of the 
long Asian front to collapse. We must, we 
can, and we should apply pressure of our 
own against the center of this line to relieve 
the pressure on the ends. This we can do 
through our superiority in sea and air power 
standing behind the threat implicit in a 
strengthened Nationalist Formosa freed to 
fight their own war for the freedom of their 
own country. 

On the European cold front there is en- 
couraging evidence that the principles of 
intelligent self-interest, supported by expert 
understanding of the true nature of war, is 
beginning to guide our policies. The insist- 
ence by the President in his recent speech, 
that real freedom and independence for the 
captured satellite countries of Europe is a 
prerequisite for any peaceful settlement is a 
clear recognition of our proper political ob- 
jective. It is also a psychological propa- 
ganda weapon of the heaviest caliber. 

Our old, ineffective, and defeatist policy of 
containment as much as said to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, “We have sur- 
rendered you who are behind this line on 
which we propose to contain the evil which 
has overtaken you. Abandon all hope you 
who are there.” This new statement of pol- 
icy at least offers hope. It tells all those 
who remember and yearn for freedom, all 
those who whisper in the night of the lib- 
erties we take for granted, that we have not 
forgotten them, that because they are not 
free they are stillour concern. It keeps hope 
of eventual rescue alive, As long as hope 
survives resistance continues. And the 
stubborn resistance of little people, the secret 
sabotage, the undetectable slowdowns add 
to the internal pressures and strains which 
are evident in the Kremlin itself. Let no 
one discount the power of this sort of pres- 
sure. It made the occupation of France a 
nightmare to the Germans, and pinned down 
10 of their divisions when they needed them 
desperately to stem our breakout from the 
Normandy beachhead. 

Let no one discount the power of the spirit 
of men seeking to be free. There is that in 
man’s nature, implanted there by the God 
who created all of us, that makes men aspire 
to freedom as surely as the sparks fly upward, 
If the Communists succeeded in quenching 
the last remaining flicker of freedom in the 
world, there would yet arise somewhere, 
sometime a man not satisfied to be an ani- 
mal, unimportant in himself, significant only 
in the mass. Because man cannot live by 
bread alone; because he has a spiritual na- 
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ture which also must be fed and can be fed 
enly in communion with his Creator, godless 
communism with its doctrine of animalism, 
materialism, and economic determinism is 
vulnerable and can be defeated. 

That is our responsibility, our destiny. 
And when I say “ours,” I mean you and me 
and every ordinary man and woman who be- 
lieves in that statement of religious faith 
which is the preamble to our Declaration of 
Independence, “We hold these truths to be 
self evident: That all men are created equal 
and are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” We 
have a vitally important post on the sneak 
front here at home. 

There can certainly be no doubt in any 
reasonable minds that the Communists have 
deeply infiltrated our home front. The re- 
cent revelations of native-born Communists 
active in the United Nations, of Communist 
fellow travelers in high governmental posi- 
tions, of Communists worming into our 
schools and colleges must be taken serious- 
ly by all of us. Socialist-conceived do-good- 
er ideas embodied in U. N. covenants to be 
superimposed upon our Constitution through 
the device of treaty law are not things just 
for lawyers and Senators to debate—they are 
for you to understand and to defeat, for they 
will intimately affect not only your life but 
the lives and liberties of your children. 
Express your ideas on these affairs to your 
representatives in Government. The best- 
intentioned representatives and the wisest 
and most devoted national leaders must be 
sustained by an informed and aroused public 
opinion at home. 

The U. N. is a sector on our home front. 
I do not advocate our withdrawal from that 
organization, disappointing as it has been. 
On the contrary, I look on the U. N. as an- 
other field whereon we are met in battle with 
Communists, we have abandoned too many 
fields already. We should stand and fight in 
this one to show up the Communists before 
the listening world for what they are—false 
prophets of a false and godless, inhuman 
authoritarian tyranny seeking to enslave 
mankind. 

If, for instance, through lack of under- 
standing or selfish preoccupation with our 
own concerns, we join in a cry to cease arm- 
ing, to “bring the boys home“ and de- 
mobilize before the political objectives of 
this war are won, as we did in 1945 to our 
present sorrow, think not that the master 
strategists of communism will not be 
thoroughly and promptly informed by their 
spies and agents among us of the weaken- 
ing of our national determination. If we 
falter and say the burden of sustaining free- 
dom is too heavy, they will know they can 
‘safely carry the war to a new theater. 

If their embassies, and their people in the 
U. N., inform them that the American people 
are awake, that they are firmly behind their 
Government's recent bold and realistic state- 
ment of foreign policy aims and objectives, 
they will accommodate their tactics to this 
new force. If we are not beguiled by the 
specious pleas of those who claim the pro- 
tection of our Bill of Rights the while they 
conspire to destroy all human rights; if we 
recognize that a Communist cannot speak 
truth, or bear true witness as we understand 
the terms, we shall be armed against their 
efforts to subvert the proper patriotism of 
our youth and the spirit of freedom will grow 
stronger in our land and in the world. 

The most powerful weapon we can wield in 
this worldwide war is the spirit of our free 
people, aroused and mobilized as has so often 
happened in our past, strengthened by a firm 
belief in divine providence, and directed by 
leaders who are first, last, and always de- 
voted to what is good for all America. 

I have spoken so much of the words of our 
new President that there be some among you 
who will think that I am making a partisan 
plea for support for a Republican Executive. 


That most emphatically is not my purpose. 
My only purpose is, as I said in the begin- 
ning, to do what one man can do to stimu- 
late your interest, to increase your under- 
standing of the terrible dangers and prob- 
lems we face to the end that our appointed 
leaders will be strengthened in their efforts 
to win this global war and, God willing, 
bring to a long-suffering humanity some 
measure of peaceful security while the op- 
portunity yet remains. 

It can be done if you and you and you 
bear your share of the fight. This applies 
to every demand you farmers, growers, and 
businessmen make on your Government, too. 
If we are to keep our country strong enough 
to win this struggle, you—all of you—must 
use that yardstick, “is this good for all 
America?“ everytime you think of turning 
to Washington for price supports, subsidies, 
or other aids. This is a time, as Theodore 
Roosevelt said, “to stand at Armageddon and 
battle for the Lord.” Knowledge is power 
in this battle, and understanding is a shield. 
So you can do your part by seeking knowl- 
edge and understanding and then sharing 
both with others, Believe me these are not 
subjects beyond your understanding. They 
are not too deep for you or over your heads. 
Just a portion of the time given to watch- 
ing the television or listening to the radio 
will make you relatively an expert on the 
subject of communism and its methods. You 
will convinee yourself of the necessity of 
bearing any sacrifice, of giving up some ease 
and complacency, to pay the always heavy 
price of preserving our God-given right to 
live in freedom as befits His children, made 
in His image. Thus we will win this war. 
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Discrimination in Contracts 
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HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Bernard 
Mainwaring in the Salem (Oreg.) Capi- 
tol Journal on the refusal of the United 
States Government to accept the British 
bid for furnishing generators for the 
Chief Joseph project: 

DISCRIMINATION IN CONTRACTS 


Refusal by the United States Army engi- 
neers to award a contract for transformers 
and generators to be used at the Chief Jo- 
seph Dam in the State of Washington to a 
British firm, which was the low bidder, came 
in for criticism in Parliament and elsewhere 
over there, and we think justly. 

The bids were called for December 1. The 
British firm’s bid was $6,238,000, and the 
lowest bid by an American company was 
$7,170,000. The Army engineers were ap- 
parently embarrassed. They could not well 
award the contract to a bid so much higher 
than the lowest, but they rejected all the 
bids and will take new ones. This will allow 
the United States bidders to get their pen- 
cils out again and to whittle below their 
foreign competitor if they can and still make 
any money on the job. 

We realize that some will see a patriotic 
issue between Americans and foreigners, but 
we do not wish to argue it here. If a wall 
should be erected against foreign electric 
equipment, the tariff is the place to erect it, 
not by discrimination in the awarding of 
Government contracts. 
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And if we are not to buy foreign goods, 
what becomes of our noble professions about 
helping other countries help themselves? It 
is also doubtful if we actually lose anything 
by buying some of our equipment abroad 
when the price is right, for countries like 
Britain will spend every dollar of United 
States exchange they can earn or beg in this 
country. 

Free flow of international trade has long 
been recognized as mutually beneficial, but 
we emphasize again: If we don’t want to 
trade abroad, the tariff is the place to build 
the wall. We shouldn’t invite foreign bids 
on Government contracts and then turn 
them down when they are lowest. 


Report of the National Security Commis- 
sion of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many times when I say in all piety and 
sincerity, “Thank God for the American 
Legion.” It is one organization that has 
never departed from its fixed course, 
never been swayed by the events of the 
day, never lost sight of its mission to pro- 
mote true and positive Americanism, 
that ours may be a better and a stronger 
country. 

Within. the organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion is a commission, or commit- 
tee, especially concerned with the prob- 
lem of national security. It is called, 
appropriately, the national security 
commission, and it is composed of the 
chairmen of various committees which 
are concerned with special aspects of 
national defense. The national security 
commission met 2 weeks ago at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. I am privileged to have a 
copy of the report of the national secu- 
rity commission to the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion. 

Reading this report, I say again, 
“Thank God for the clear-sightedness of 
the American Legion.” Here is one or- 
ganization that is not deceived by the 
peace overtures of Moscow. Here is a 
report that should be read by every 
American. Here is warning of the stern- 
est sort against the dangers—not of im- 
mediate attack but of increasing com- 
placency—that constantly beset us. 

Let me read one sentence from the 
report: 

Much of the beneficial sobering effect of the 
nationwide telecasting of the atomic experi- 
ment at Yucca Flat, Nev., has been offset 
by the recent prisoner-of-war exchange with 
our Communist adversaries in Korea. 


It took courage to say that, but it 
needed to be said. And it took clear 
thinking to recognize the fact, that the 
American tendency toward complacency 
is paramount in our national nature. 

Here is further warning from the re- 
port: 

Immediately after World War IT, either tra- 
ditionally or insidiously caused, the precipi- 
tant demobilization of our Armed Forces 
characterized by the “bring our boys home” 
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campaign, rendered our Nation militarily 
impotent. As soon as our forces were re- 
duced to a figure below a million, the Com- 
munists took an aggressive attitude with 
respect to domination of the world and 
launched their offensive to capture the minds 
of men. 


Mr. Speaker, the Communists have 
taken an aggressive attitude again, and 
launched an insidious peace campaign. 
What could be more alluring than the 
prospects of peace—to the men them- 
selves, tired of military service; to their 
families, eager to have them home; to 
the members of Congress—eager to re- 
deem campaign pledges to balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. But what as- 
surance have we that the Russians are 
not merely inviting us to disarm, that 
they may devour us the more easily? 
The report quotes a couplet by a poet 
somewhat discredited in these days of 
the breakup of the empire he celebrated, 
Rudyard Kipling. Kipling knew what 
he was talk about when he wrote 
“The Bear That Walks Like a Man”: 


When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of the 
Truce of the Bear! 


Mr. Speaker, the Communists would 
Jull us into a false sense of security with 
their peace overtures from Moscow and 
gestures of truce in Korea. The Ameri- 
can Legion seeks to alert America to the 
danger and to encourage the citizens of 
America to resist the challenges that are 
being constantly hurled at us, and that 
threaten the way of life under which 
we live. 

That way of life is good, Mr. Speaker. 
It is the way of life all true Americans 
want to enjoy, and want to preserve for 
their children. But that way of life can 
be maintained in one way, and one way 
only. It can be maintained only with an 
armed force sufficient to protect our lib- 
erties, supported by an adequate indus- 
trial machine and an alert, fully manned 
civil defense establishment. 

The way to peace is through strength. 
There is no other way. The way to na- 
tional security is through national 
strength, no matter how expensive that 
strength is, or what sacrifices it demands 
of us. So, Thank God for the American 
Legion and its consistent, unflinching 
repetition of this solemn warning and 
unpalatable truth. 

The report of the National Security 
Commission is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY COMMIS- 
SION TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, THE AMERICAN LEGION, INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., APRIL 29-30, May 1, 1953 
The advance report of the national secu- 

rity commission was forwarded to members 

of the national executive committee cover- 
ing the highlights of a meeting of our com- 


mission held in Washington, D. C., January 
25-27, 1953. 

An executive section of the National Se- 
curity Commission was in session April 27- 
28, 1953, at national headquarters at which 
time certain resolutions appended to this 
report were adopted, bills currently pend- 
ing before the Congress and touching upon 
national security matters were reviewed, in 
addition to the material developed during 
the January commission meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Present at the executive section sessions 
were: Thomas E. Paradine, chairman, New 
York; Frank L. Greenya, vice chairman, Wis- 
.consin; Granville S. Ridley, chairman, na- 
tional security training, Tennessee; William 
S. Todd, chairman, law and order, Tennes- 
see; Arthur F. Duffy, chairman, naval affairs, 
New York; Henry, C. Parke, chairman, mer- 
chant marine, New York; Roscoe Turner, 
chairman, aeronautics, Indiana; Hugh W. 
Overton, chairman, security commission liai- 
son committee, Alabama; Preston Moore, 
vice chairman, national security training, 
Oklahoma. 

Guests attending the commission sessions 
were Past National Commander Perry Brown; 
A. S. Imire, Chief, Administrative Division 
Selective Service System; Capt, Howard N. 
Gordon, Jr., Chief, National Organizations 
Branch, OPI, Department of Defense; Lt. 
James C. Watkins, National Organization 
Branch, Department of Defense. 

The chairman wants to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend to you, the national ex- 
ecutive committee, the splendid work being 
done by the subcommittee chairman, Gran- 
ville Ridley on the UMT program, Ed. Zoble 
on military affairs, and specifically Army 
matters, Arthur Duffy on the Navy program, 
Niel Allen on ciyil defense and the single 
catalog, Roscoe Turner on all phases of aero- 
nautics, Henry Parke on the merchant ma- 
rine and William Todd on law and order. We 
have been most fortunate in having the ad- 
vice and guidance of Hugh Overton, liaison 
to the national security commission. 

In this report we would like to touch upon 
what we consider to be points of interest to 
this body. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


1. Under the chairmanship of Granville S, 
Ridley the continuance of our active cam- 
paign to secure the passage of UMT was 
vigorously advanced. After consultation 
with the national commander, and in con- 
junction with the national legislative com- 
mission, the present Congress was officially 
reacquainted with the position of the Amer- 
ican Legion on UMT by the introduction of 
S. 605. 

Conscious of the need, still existing, to 
better acquaint both the membership of the 
American Legion, the American Legion 
Auxillary and the country-at-large with the 
philosophy behind our position on UMT, the 
educational program of the National Secu- 
rity Division is being actively carried for- 
ward, The current program is basically sub- 
‘divided into two main subdivisions: First, 
material calculated to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of the actual provisions of our 
bill and the urgent need for the implemen- 
tation of this program. Second, material 
distributed and designed to promote the 
energetic support of our membership and 
the membership of the American Legion 
Auxiliary in the letter, telegram and postal 
card campaign, which campaign, when re- 
leased in accordance with proper timing, is 
intended to solicit the support of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to reasonably. assure 
passage of the bill. 

With respect to the activities of the sub- 
committees on Military Affairs, Naval Af- 
fairs, Merchant Marine, Civil Defense, Aero- 
nautics, Law and Order, I wish to report as 
follows: 

Under date of February 16, 1953, the na- 
tional officers of the American Legion, the 
national executive committee, department 
commanders and adjutants, and department 
chairmen, were serviced with detailed copies 
of the January meetings of the Security 
Commission. You may have noted in your 
perusal of that report, that acting upon per- 
tinent mandates of the 1952 national con- 
vention, certain questions were put to the 
different speakers appearing before the vari- 
ous subcommittee panels. In effect that 
report (February 16) which, because of its 
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length is- not incorporated herein, mani- 
fests the activity and inquiries of the com- 
mission. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

The National Security Commission recog- 
nizes, as its continuing responsibility, the 
task of combating the tendency of the 
American people toward complacency as to 
the compelling need for a strong civil de- 
fense organization, in being. 

Much of the beneficial sobering effect of 
the nationwide telecasting of the atomic ex- 
periment at Yucca Flat, Nev., has been offi 
set by the recent prisoner-of-war exchange 
with our Communist adversaries in Korea. 

We wish to call particular attention to the 

action of the Civil Defense Committee at 
New York in which they pointed out the 
necessity of law to guarantee the speedy 
restoration of civil control at the municipal 
and State levels, following any attack that 
would make necessary the declaration of a 
national emergency and the imposition of 
martial law. 
The Commission feels it is high time that 
the importance of civil defense to the secu- 
rity of this country is recognized along with 
our Armed Forces and industrial plant. 


THE BROAD PICTURE OF NATIONAL SECURITY ` 


In the opinion of your Commission the 
historic—April 16—speech of President 
Eisenhower indirectly, yet powerfully, 
pointed up the vital necessity for the secu- 
rity policies. of our Nation to be kept roll- 
ing in high gear. Obviously our President 
must have felt he was speaking the minds 
of a Nation weary, confused and angry, yet 
vital and strong in its determination not 
only to continue to protect its own interests, 
but also firmly to secure the blessing of a 
world at peace. However, your Commission 
desires to place before you some questions 
that remain yet to be satisfactorily answered 
in the national security picture.. E 

When are the people of this country going 
to be adequately informed on the state of 
our military preparedness? Why is the mil- 
itary machine still being subjected, in its re- 
quirements, to the indefensible “stretch- 
out’? We must bear in mind that under 
the determination of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the period of greatest danger to the 
security of the United States was a period 
centered around August, 1954. This data was 
the target. Why is it that “stretch-outs” in 
certain areas of military need have been ex- 
tended beyond that date? How many times 
can our planners turn back the clock? How 
seriously will otherwise prudent thinking 
along lines of governmental economy jeop- 
ardize and weaken our security machine? 
Can we expect to keep an alert America in the 
face of the false overture of peace now be- 
ing played? What means can we find to en- 
courage the citizens of America to interest 
themselves in the affairs of our country, in 
our state of readiness, to successfully resist 
the challenges that are being constantly 
hurled at us and that threaten the way of 
life under which we live? What means can 
we take to encourage a rededication to the 
things that will give us a knowledge of what 
America is; what freedom means; and what 
are the obligations and responsibilities of 
free men? 

The National Security Commission is oi 
one mind in believing that without the typé 
of positive Americanism presently being 
sought after by the American Legion, any 
effort to gain national security will be mis- 
understood and can fail, 

We feel that in order to secure and pro- 
tect the privileges and rights of a free peo- 
ple, we must first know and appreciate what 
those rights and privileges are. 

We seek permission to depart from prece- 
dent and would like the privilege of in- 
cluding in this report, by reading a reso- 
lution originating in our commission, and 
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which shortly will be before you for your 
official action. 

“When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer; that is the time 
of peril—the time of the “Truce of the 
Bear!“ (Rudyard Kipling). R 

These prophetic words written at the turn 
of the century by a man who was fully 
familiar with the position of Russia in the 
world at that time, might just as well have 
been written this morning—a full testimony 
to the truth they contain. Never in the 
history of the American Legion has there 
been more need for practical leadership to 
offset any possible surge of emotional un- 
reality. ; 

Immediately after World War II, either 
traditionally or insidiously caused, the pre- 
cipitant demobilization of our Armed Forces 
characterized by the “bring our boys home” 
campaign, rendered our Nation militarily im- 
potent. As soon as our forces were reduced 
to a figure below a million, the Communists 
took an aggressive attitude with respect to 
domination of the world and launched their 
offensive to capture the “minds of men”, 

The fact that some of our POW’s re- 
cently returned by the Reds openly admit 
their espousal of communism shows the 
length to which Communists will go in their 
dynamic struggle to wipe freedom, as we 
understand it, from the face of the earth. 

To point up the-facts and to awaken the 
American people to a full realization of the 
seriousness of the situation, we offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas there is every indication that 
complete honesty of purpose and intent has 
not been indicated in the actions and atti- 
tude of our enemy; and 

“Whereas the preservation of our liberties 
and the fate of the world is dependent on 
our ability to defend the peoples of the 
free world against further aggression; and 

“Whereas we have a responsibility to the 
Americans who have died in war, and be- 
cause of war, to preserve our free institu- 
tions and our American way of life: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Security Com- 
mission of the American Legion this 28th day 
of April 1953, That we petition the President 
of the United States and the Congress to use 
every means at their disposal to see to it 
that the American people are not lulled into 
a false sense of security because of present 
negotiations in Korea or by a peace that 
might result therefrom, but in view of world 
conditions to bring before the citizens of our 
country the vital urgency for rededication to 
those principles and ideals that give rise to 
the concept that is now the American way 
of life and to redouble their efforts to bring 
to the people of America an appreciation of 
the sacred privileges of that concept; to 
maintain an armed force sufficient to protect 
our liberties and to meet their commitments 
supported by an adequate industrial machine 
and an alert, fully manned civil defense 
establishment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Legion con- 
tinue to caution the people of the United 
States that all efforts toward peace must be 
approached with the full understanding that 
in our day the way to peace is through an 
adequate national defense and that, as a 
people, we can keep our liberty and our free- 
dom only so long as the great majority of our 
citizens throw off indifference and manifest a 
will to sacrifice and to fight, if necessary, to 
preserve the American way of life; and be it 
finally 

“Resolved, by the national executive com- 
mittee in regular meeting assembled in 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29-30, May 1, 1953, 
That the above recommendation is hereby 
approved.” 

Beware of the bear that walks like a man— 
when his paws are raised in supplication, the 
truce of the bear—bewarel 
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‘is the United States. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress should oppose all measures au- 
thorizing the United States to build the 
St. Lawrence seaway. This is my con- 


‘clusion after considerable study of both 


sides of the controversy over the pro- 
posal. The project is unnecessary 
The navigation costs are not self-liqui- 
dating, and it would be expensive for 
the American taxpayers who would not 
benefit in proportion to the costs in- 
volved. 

Estimates of costs, at December 1950 
cost levels, of the work remaining to be 
done, exclusive of deepening Great Lakes 


‘harbors, on the project were presented 


by the United States Army engineers in 

the Senate hearings in 1952 as follows: 

Estimate of cost in the United States of re- 
maining work, St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, Duluth to Montreal (De- 
cember 1950 cost levels) 


Depth of channel: 


2I feet.. $566, 794, 000 
80 1e j———k— 767. 692, 000 
8 feet. 1. 052, 923. 000 


It is estimated that costs have risen 
since December 1950 by about 11 per- 
cent. The 27-foot channel is the most 
seriously considered. At that depth the 
cost for power would be $192,493,000. 
Presumably New York would reimburse 
the Federal Treasury for the cost of the 
power. 

The United States Government is 
pledged to try and balance its budget, 
to cut taxes, and eliminate unnecessary 
expenditures. Consequently we should 
be consistent and omit this expense. 

THE QUESTIONS OF SECURITY AND AN ALL-CANA- 
DIAN WATERWAY 

The Canadian Government has indi- 
cated that it would build a deep water- 
way as soon as it is certain that the hy- 
droelectric power project will be built. 
Canada has been more frugal than the 
United States has in its expenditures. 
It has reduced taxes, balanced its budget, 
and improved the exchange value of its 
dollars. It is in a relatively better fiscal 
position to finance the waterway than 
Canada has at 
least as much interest as the United 
States in the traffic which may use the 
waterway, such as wheat, ore, oil, coal, 
pulpwood, and other commodities. It 
is very doubtful that Canada would 
charge high tolls if they tend to dis- 
courage maximum use of the seaway. 
However, the amount of traffic estimated 
as going to use the waterway is gener- 
ally exaggerated. Some estimates even 
include large quantities of iron ore from 
Venezuela, but it probably will not be 
shipped on such a long, roundabout 
route to the steel mills. 

The argument that we will be less se- 
cure if Canada builds the seaway or if 
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we do not help has been given unfounded 
emphasis. The history of our relations 
with Canada has been one of friendli- 
ness. Much of the area under consid- 


‘eration is in Canadian territory. Can- 


ada constructed and maintains the pres- 
ent canals and probably receives most of 
the benefits. The Welland Canal is 
wholly within Canada. 

One bomb or two could disrupt all of 
the traffic on the waterway. But cer- 
tainly neither the United States nor 
Canada would be less vigilant just be- 
cause Canada might build the seaway. 
The Hyde Park agreement made in 1941 
and the statement of principles for eco- 
nomic cooperation made in 1950 by the 
United States and Canada express the 
determination that the two countries 
will cooperate in mobilization for de- 
fense, furnish supplies to each other, 
and keep trade barriers from being 
erected. The Joint United States-Ca- 
nadian Industrial Mobilization Planning 
Committee was set up in October 1950 to 
help achieve these objectives. 

The argument that the seaway is 
needed to transport iron ore from Labra- 
dor minimizes other recent discoveries 
of rather large Canadian iron ore de- 
posits nearer the bulk of our steel indus- 
try that could make use of existing 
transportation facilities. These are the 
Steep Rock and the Michipicoten iron 
ore deposits in Canada near the Great 
Lakes. The Steep Rock deposits were 
estimated in 1947 to contain about 282 
million tons of 55 percent ore—32 mil- 
lion tons “measured” and 250 million 
tons “estimated.” A later article in the 
Financial Post, published in Toronto, 
January 6, 1951, predicted that there is 
about 1 billion tons of ore in the deposit— 
probably about 700 million tons are of 
lower grade. The Michipicoten deposits 
reportedly have about 100 million tons 
or more of 35 percent ore. Some op- 
timistic estimates are that the pro- 
duction capacity for taconite may in- 
crease to 15 million tons by 1956 and to 
nearly 30 million tons by 1960. Some 
of the steel companies which formerly 
were against the construction of the sea- 
way have found that their Labrador ore 
deposits are greater than they had previ- 
ously assumed. Now they are in favor 
of the seaway being built at public ex- 
pense, Considerable quantities of Lab- 
rador ore may be shipped by rail regard- 
less of whether the seaway is built or 
not. One of the companies owning 
Labrador ore has bought land near Mon- 
treal to build-a terminal and dock facil- 
ities to change ore shipments from large 
boats to rail shipments or to smaller 
boats. This company is probably not 
going to junk these facilities even if the 
seaway is constructed. Canadian sta- 
tistics show that there was a decline— 
from 8.3 million cargo tons in 1939 to 
5.8 million cargo tons in 1944—instead 
of an increase in through and way traffie 
on St. Lawrence canals during World 
War II. This reveals the small part 
they played in the movement of war 
material at that time. 

The present waterway has a capacity 
of at least 16.5 million tons or more per 
year which is sufficient to handle the 
Labrador ore shipments, 
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PROBLEMS OF INCREASING THE DEPTH OF 
CHANNELS AND CANALS TO 27 FEET OR MORE 
The proposals are to deepen the con- 

necting channels of the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River to 27 feet, pos- 
sibly later to 30 feet or more. To do 
this would permit use of the waterway 
by oceangoing ships. If this were done, 
the Great Lakes harbors could not ac- 
commodate such large ships unless these 
harbors were also deepened and dredged 
at considerable cost. 

In the House hearings in 1950 the 
Corps of Engineers estimated the cost 
to provide entrance channels and turn- 
ing basins of 27 feet to outer docks at 17 
typical harbors on the Great Lakes 
would be $22,898,000. Detroit was in- 
cluded but with no cost indicated be- 
cause there would be no Federal cost 
in its case. In the 1951 hearings the 
Army engineers estimate was $28,848,000, 
which is 25 percent higher than the 1950 
hearings estimate. Their 1951 esti- 
mates—at December 1950 cost levels—for 
30- and 35-foot harbor channels were 
$86,921,000 and $205,624,000, respectively. 
Those estimates are for only 17 of the 
86 harbors on the Great Lakes. Also, 
in the 1951 hearings, a much higher cost 
estimate than that of the Army engi- 
neers was made by Maj. Gen. R. G. 
Breene, a consulting engineer. He made 
the point that the amount of work upon 
which the Corps of Engineers costs were 
based was wholly inadequate. He stated 
that— 

Unless the harbors are brought to uniform 
depths, rather than dredging only a small 
percentage as apparently planned, a major- 
ity of the waterfront owners will be unable 
to bring deep-draft vessels to the area of 
their docks, thus placing them in an unfair 
competitive position. 


According to the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, the Buffalo Harbor is an ex- 
ample. It has a project depth of 23 
feet in rock and 22 feet in earth in 
some of its most important segments. 
It is only about 32 percent complete, and 
unless more money is available, it will 
require 10 to 15 years to finish the job. 
It says also that— 

Our Niagara River channels are at a proj- 
ect depth of 21 feet. They serve important 
steel, petroleum, electric power, and chem- 
ical industries on the Niagara River. Are 
any or all of these segments to be ignored if 
the seaway becomes a fact? Twelve years 
ago the Buffalo City engineer estimated that 
it would cost $50 million to deepen the port 
of Buffalo to 27 feet and bulkhead water- 
front properties. The cost now would prob- 
ably be several times as much. 


There are additional impractical as- 
pects of opening a seaway to ocean- 
going vessels. The carriers now trans- 
porting iron ore and other cargo on the 
Great Lakes are, in general, especially 
constructed for that type of cargo and 
particular navigation conditions. Their 
form is practical for Great Lakes ship- 
ping and their plating and framing need 
not be as heavy as for ocean ships. They 
are not well-adapted to ocean travel, 
In contrast, the larger ocean-going ves- 
sels are not particularly suited for ship- 
ping on the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes where they cannot operate 
economically because of slow speeds and 
delays at locks and canals. They are 
bulky ships which would encounter 


heavy fogs and tortuous rock-lined chan- 
nels, Their ocean-sailing schedules 
would be upset and uncertain. There 
has been some complaint that low wages 
on foreign ships would be unfair compe- 
tition to American industry and labor. 
The American merchant marine would 
probably have to be further subsidized 
to participate in the foreign commerce of 
the lakes. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Several bills have been introduced in 
Congress to create a St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. There 
are guaranty provisions in these bills, 
generally as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The corporation shall have a 
capital stock of $5 million which shall be 
subscribed by the United States. * * * 

Sec. 6 (a) In order to finance its activities, 
the corporation is authorized and empow- 
ered to issue, and to have outstanding at 
any one time in an amount not exceeding 
$100 million, its notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other obligations or commitments. 

(b) All such obligations shall be fully and 
unconditionally guaranteed both as to in- 
terest and principal by the United States 
and such guaranty shall be expressed on 
the face thereof. 


The guaranty provisions in these bills 
were inserted to facilitate the work of the 
Corporation and to lighten its difficul- 
ties. Why were these guaranty provi- 
sions included? Perhaps it was recog- 
nized that many of the estimates of po- 
tential traffic and revenue from the sea- 
way have been very optimistic, con- 
jectural, and at times, unrealistic. For 
example, in the Senate hearings in 1952 
the Commerce Department submitted 
an estimate that from 30 to 3742 million 
tons of iron ore would be shipped an- 
nually if the seaway were built. This 
does not seem to consider the fact that 
acording to estimates of the iron mining 
companies that only about 10 million 
tons per year would be mined from 
Labrador-Quebec and that from 2 to 4 
million tons of that would move to east- 
ern seaboard plants, and perhaps 3 mil- 
lion tons would move by rail to the Pitts- 
burgh district. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey recently estimated that 
the iron-ore reserves in the Labrador- 
Quebec deposit was 400 million tons. If 
35 million tons were shipped per year 
from that deposit, it would last only 
about il years. It is doubtful that the 
navigation revenues of the seaway will 
be enough to liquidate the costs, espe- 
cially with costs increasing each year. 
The guaranty provisions in these pro- 
posals seem to bear out this contention. 
Otherwise there would be no reason for 
their insertion in these bills. 

POWER 

The New York-Ontario power applica- 
tion is pending before the Federal Power 
Commission, The United States would 
get about 50 percent or 1,109,000 horse- 
power, in the International Rapids area. 

Private interests, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, are reportedly planning to con- 
struct within a much shorter time facili- 
ties equivalent to several times the St. 
Lawrence capacity. The development 
of the power should be by private com- 
panies or, at least, if developed publicly, 
the power should be for sale at its source 
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to private power companies. It is not 
necessary to incur the costs of uneco- 
nomic navigation phases of the project 
to get additional power facilities. 

The United States Congress should 
reject the St. Lawrence seaway and save 
the taxpayers some unnecessary burdens, 


Transcript of a Conference Held by Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations, and Visiting Congress- 
men at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York City, N. Y., Sunday, May 10, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent congressional tour of New 
York City from May 8 to May 10, inclu- 
sive, one of the highlights of the tour 
was a visit to the United Nations head- 
quarters where the entire delegation was 
greeted by United States Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and his staff. 

After enjoying a delightful coffee hour 
Ambassador Lodge escorted the group 
on a personally conducted tour of the 
U. N. buildings, after which a round- 
table discussion was held in the political 
conference room. 

Following is a transcript of the inter- 
esting discussion: 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Ambassador LopcE. Ladies and gentle- 
men—I feel like saying “fellow members of 
Congress,” having served there for 13 years— 
it is the greatest possible personal pleasure 
to me to welcome you here today.. Of course, 
it is not only a personal pleasure, but I 
think it is a very important thing for the 
future of our country, for you who are the 
policy makers of our Government to have a 
first-hand view of the United Nations. 

When Calvin Coolidge was President—and 
some of you are old enough to remember—I 
was a newspaper reporter at the White 
House, and he once said that politicians are 
men who are twice spoiled, by extravagant 
praise on the one hand and extravagant 
abuse on the other. [Laughter.]} 

Well, the United Nations suffers from ex- 
aggerated claims that were made for it in 
the past 5 or 6 years which were utterly im- 
possible of fulfillment. Now it is suffering 
from exaggerated condemnation because it 
was not a panacea for all ills and it did not 
bring the millennium. 

When the Wright brothers got the first 
airplane to fly at Kittyhawk in North Caro- 
lina in 1901, and it flew a few hundred yards 
and then fell to the ground, they did not 
immediately rush out with hatchets and 
blowtorches and proceed to destroy it. They 
set about to perfect it, and we have the 
marvelous airplane of today. 

Now, the United Nations is a novel, primi- 
tive, exasperating, essential contrivance 
which has already accomplished some use- 
ful things. It prevented the disturbances in 
Iran, in Israel, in Indonesia, in Greece, in 
the Kashmir Valley, Pakistan, and India 
from spreading out into major wars. It is 
a place where you can watch the Commu- 
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nists. It is a place where the free world 
gets consolidated because just as the free 
nations of the world here in this room start 
to drift apart, one of the Communist speak- 
ers will say something that is so monstrous 
and so outlandish that it pulls the free world 
together. And I think it is a good thing 
to have these people here where we can 
watch them. Actually, the Kremlin has got 
a bear by the tail here. They can’t destroy 
the United Nations. They can’t control it 
because it is rare that they ever get more 
than 5 votes out of 60. And they don’t dare 
leave it because the one time they did they 
got into trouble. 

I think the American people have been 
exasperated with the United Nations because 
they felt the Soviets were using it all the 
time for the cold war and we were not get- 
ting any good out of it. The way to prevent 
that is for us to get in there the minute 
they stop talking and say something our- 
selves. [Applause.] 

That is what I have tried to do and that 
is what I will try to do as long as I am here, 
{ Applause. ] 

That is where service in Congress is the 
finest kind of training for this kind of a job, 
because if there is any better system that 
has ever been devised than the face-to-face 
debate that takes place today in Congress— 
if there is anything better to show up a 
stuffed-shirt and a hypocrite, then I don't 
know what it is. [Laughter.] 

The other thing—then I will be finished 
and turn the meeting over to Jimmy—the 
other thing is the matter of subversive Amer- 
ican personnel here at the United Nations. 
The first step I took when I arrived here 
on January 27, was to tell the Secretary 
General that that was the greatest single 
thing causing American lack of confidence. 
A few days later, I came around with 2,000 
forms of a very searching character, and the 
Secretary General had the American em- 
ployees lined up in the corridors being finger- 
printed that afternoon, Those forms have 
all been filled out and they have gone to 
the FBI and the Civil Service Commission. 
I think by September or October this whole 
situation will have been cleaned up once 
and forall. [Applause.] 

Now, the Americans who work here at the 
United Nations are not to be confused with 
the Americans on my staff. My office is not 
here. My office is over at 2 Park Avenue. 
I have a wonderful staff. I'd like all the 
members of my staff here this morning to 
stand up. [Applause.] 

I can assure you that they are as intelli- 
gent and dedicated a group of Americans as 
you will ever want to be associated with. 

Now, I would like to turn the meeting over 
to Jmummy Van ZANDT, so that anyone here 
who wants to ask questions or wants to make 
a speech can do so. 

Congressman JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT (Penn- 
sylvania). I want to express to Ambassador 
Lodge and his staff the appreciation of the 
visiting congressional delegation and their 
families. We are grateful for the courtesies 
extended us. It is a unique role that Am- 
bassador Lodge assumes this morning by 
agreeing to answer questions of the Members 
of the Congress of the United States. As 
we look around and recognize some 80 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives here 
this morning, one will find among them 
some of the best interrogators that we have 
in the field of legislative activities. There- 
fore, Mr. Ambassador, you are going to sub- 
mit yourself to their questions and no doubt 
they may be of a piercing nature. 

Who among us Members of Congress wishes 
to ask Ambassador Lodge a question? 

Congressman Frep E, Bussey (Illinois). 
Mr. Ambassador, I do not believe my ques- 
tion can be considered very piercing, but I 
think it is rather important. Before very 
long, the Charter of the United Nations is 
going to be up for consideration of revision, 
and I would like to know if the United 
States delegation has been working on what 


revisions they may suggest when that time 
comes. And I don’t believe it would be 
proper for you to disclose maybe the sug- 
gestions that the United States delegation 
will make, but I would be very much inter- 
ested to know that they are working on 
revision. 

Ambassador Loben. You are entirely cor- 
rect. The revision of the Charter is auto- 
matically provided for in the Charter to take 
place in 1955. There will be what you might 
call a constitutional convention at that time. 
We are working on suggested revisions and 
many citizen groups are working on revisions. 
We have not come to any conclusions as yet 
but of course it is a matter that we are think- 
ing about all the time, because the United 
Nations has not developed exactly the way 
that its founders thought that it would. 
There has been more stress in some direc- 
tions and less stress in others. Certainly, 
the revision of the Charter in 1955 is a very 
essential thing, the organization being in 
the evolutionary stage that it is. 

Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY (Mich- 
igan). What steps, Mr. Ambassador, are being 
taken, if any, to get around the flagrant 
abuse of the veto power? 

Ambassador Lopcr. We have adopted a 
resolution called Uniting for Peace, which 
makes it possible now when an aggression 
has been committed for the Assembly to con- 
demn it by a majority vote. So we have 
evolved a veto-proof method of dealing with 
aggression, bypassing the veto in the Se- 
curity Council. The veto still applies in the 
Security Council and, of course, the Soviet 
Union has abused the veto. Your fellow- 
citizen, Arthur Vandenberg, of course, was 
the great authority on the abuse of the veto. 
But we have evolved a veto-proof method of 
dealing with aggression in the future. 

Congressman E. Ross Aparr (Indiana). Mr. 
Ambassador, do you suppose that this organ- 
ization will make any studies of, or take any 
action with respect to, the situation in 
southeast Asia, Burma, Thailand and par- 
ticularly Laos now? 

Ambassador LopGE. As far as Burma is con- 
cerned, we enacted a resolution here at the 
end of April, dealing with the removal of the 
Chinese irregular troops from Burma. As far 
as Laos and Thailand are concerned, I have 
just read in the papers that that is very 
actively under consideration. I personally 
would not be surprised to see something 
brought in here, but I can't say anything 
about it from official knowledge. 

Congressman CLYDE Dorin (California). 
Mr. Ambassador, now and then in the House, 
on the floor and off the floor, I hear a few 
Members of the House express opinions of 
discouragement or even disgust with the 
United Nations organization. We, in Con- 
gress, do we have cause for encouragement 
or discouragement, or disgust or disappoint- 
ment? Which is the level we should think 
on as to the functions of the United Nations? 
Should we keep up our emphasis upon it or 
lessen our emphasis? 

Ambassador Loben. I think we have every 
interest as Americans in continuing our sup- 
port of the United Nations. I think we can 
get a lot more out of it than we lose. The 
fact that it exasperates us sometimes should 
not blind us to the fact that it has some 
very real utility for us and that it has done 
some extremely useful things, and that it 
gives us as Americans an opportunity to 
have contacts with a great many foreign na- 
tions which we otherwise might not have at 
all. It is just what I said in the beginning. 
It was oversold to the people in the first 
place, and it isn’t a panacea for all ills—it 
isn't going to bring a millenium overnight. 
But it is a very useful contrivance which 
doesn't cost us very much. I think it costs 
us something like 16 cents per capita and I 
think we get a great deal more advantage 
by being in it than we would by being out 
of it. 

Congressman Paut F. ScHenck (Ohio). 
Ambassador Lodge, you almost touched upon 
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the point that I was going to ask. We are 
now in the midst of considering appropria- 
tions. We are having some difficulty in our 
own districts in justifying a huge appropri- 
ation for the United Nations. I wonder if 
you will tell us about what you might think 
about the cost and how much a share of this 
cost does the United States bear. Is there an 
opportunity for getting increased support 
from other nations? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, the cost per cap- 
ita is about 16 cents for every American 
citizen. 

Congressman ScHENcK. How much in dol- 
lars is that? 

Ambassador Lopce. Mr. Hall informs me 
it is about $16 million, 

Mr. Hall is the expert on that and many 
other things. 

Congressman SCHENCK. The 
share started in at what? 

Mr. Hai. Started in at 39.89 percent. It 
is now 35.12 percent. We got a resolution 
from the last Assembly agreeing that this 
succeeding year, the year beginning Janu- 
ary 1954, our contribution would be 3314 per- 
cent, 

Ambassador Lopce. I am not going into 
the negotiations that took place 6 years ago 
which set the American percentage at 39, I 
think a lot of things might have been differ- 
ent, but I inherited 35 when I got here and 
we hope in 1 year to get that down to 3314. 
It can't be too low for me, I'll tell you that. 

Congressman Martin Des (Texas). One of 
the chief criticisms leveled at the United 
Nations is that it furnishes a soundingboard 
for the Communists. Of course, that can be 
said of any inquiry or any committee on 
which they appear. They excel in the art of 
propaganda. I have always felt that there 
is a great weakness in the free world in that 
we do not assume and keep the initiative. 
We have something to talk about. We have 
a great philosophy and a great way of life, 
and yet it seems that we have been unable to 
get over that message the way the Commu- 
nists have. I am glad to hear you say that 
now, that you are assuming the initiative, 
taking advantage of the opportunity so that 
we can present to the world our story. 

Ambassador LopcE. That gratifles me very 
much. We not only have got something to 
sell that no other country has got, but we 
also have a natural advantage because this 
country is a training ground for men and 
women in the field of public opinion which 
cannot possibly exist in a dictatorship. In 
this country it is an easy thing for a young 
man or a young woman to go into public 
life, to become a member of a board of alder- 
men, or of local, State, or National Govern- 
ment. We have hundreds and thousands of 
people in this country who have had ex- 
perience in speaking and in public relations. 
Now, in a dictatorship they do not have that 
experience, It is absolutely inexcusable for 
a dictatorship to beat us out at the game of 
public relations. To wait and let the Com- 
munists make their statements and then to 
wait 4 days to come in with a long legalistic 
answer is, to my mind, just the wrong way 
to do it. The method you must follow is, 
the minute they get through, to get up and 
say something and interfere with their 
news-story, break up their headlines, and 
you can sometimes—twice we have been able 
at this last session—take away the news- 
play from them. 

Of course, when you go fast like that, like 
a fellow said to me, “Aren’t you afraid you 
are liable to be wrong sometimes when you 
go fast?” Well, you run a risk of being 
wrong when you go fast, but when you wait 
4 days then I think you are wrong all the 
time. [Applause.] 

Congressman Dies. Well, really to get down 
to the simple proposition, the only defense is 
offense, and you have got to be on the offense 
in propaganda as well as everything else. 

Ambassador Lock. Of course that is true 
and when you are campaigning—I haven't 
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followed your campaigns with minute atten- 
tion to every detail, but if you sat back 
defensively and started explaining this and 
that—I don't quite visualize you doing that. 
[Laughter.] 

Congressman H. R. Gross. Mr. Lodge, for 
the next fiscal year, the American contribu- 
tion will be 35.12 of the total cost of the 
United Nations. The Russian contribution, 
I believe, will be 12.28 percent. Is there any 
move to bring the Russian contribution 
nearer in balance with the United States 
contribution? 

Ambassador Lopck. There is a move, and I 
will ask Mr. Hall to tell you exactly what 
the details are. 

Mr. HALL. That is one of the principal 
points we have made at each Assembly. The 
Russian percentage is moving up and I be- 
lieve will continue to move up until it ap- 
proximates our contribution. The Russians 
have opposed these increases but they have 
been completely unsuccessful in that oppo- 
sition. 

Congressman Gross. Where did the Rus- 
sian contribution start? 

Mr. Hatt. It started at 6.34 percent and is 
now 12.28 percent. 

Congressman Gross. Through the years 
you have been able to raise them up 6 
percent, 

Mr. HALL. Yes; and it will continue to go 
up, I am sure, 

Congressman Gross. Mr. Lodge, is there 
any move to change the voting structure, the 
procedural structure of the United Nations 
whereby the United States has an equal vote 
with Russia? Russia today has three votes 
and we have one in the General Assembly. 

Ambassador Lopce. Russia has 1 yote; then 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine which, of course, 
are parts of Russia, each have 1 vote. That 
is 3. Then they have the other Communist 
countries, Poland and Czechslovakia. So 
they are always sure of 5. It is very seldom, 
though, that they ever get more than 5 votes 
out of 60. We get between 41 and 45 on 
practically every measure. 

Congressman Gross. We still suffer from 
a vote disadvantage in the General Assembly; 
is that not true? 

Ambassador Lonce. No; I don't think that 
is true. As I said, every vote that I have 
seen, we have always had over 40 on our 
side. 

Congressman Gross. One more question, if 
I may be permitted. What proof is there 
that the Russians did not deliberately absent 
themselves from the Security Council when 
the United Nations declared war upon North 
Korea? 

Ambassador Lopce. I was not here at that 
time. That was in 1950, of course, and I was 
in Congress then. I have never heard it said 
that they did absent themselves deliberately. 
I had heard it said that they were very much 
surprised and alarmed at the reaction that 
took place here. 

Congressman WALTER Rocers (Texas). Mr. 
Ambassador, what is the general reaction 
among the representatives of the other mem- 
ber nations when speeches are made on the 
floor of Congress that are highly critical of 
this organization? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, it doesn’t bother 
me. Sometimes they read what different 
Congressmen and Senators say and I always 
say that we have free speech in America; 
anyone can say what he wants to and it is 
not like the Soviet Union where everyone has 
Just got to do what the head man does. 

Congressman Rocers. Does it make your 
job any harder? 

Ambassador Lopce. Of course. [Laughter.] 
Every now and then people say things that 
make my job a little harder; yes. Of course, 
a Member of Congress is a very responsible 
person, he holds a very, very responsible 
position. I think every Member of Congress 
should realize it and I think they do realize 
it, because what a Member says is not only 
read by his constituents but it is read by a 
great many other people, and it is very, very 


carefully read up here. I think every Mem- 
ber of Congress should always remember 
that when he says something on the floor, 
that it is going to be noticed up here and he 
ought to consider its possible use by the 
enemies of the United States. 

Congressman Craic Hosmer (California). 
Mr. Ambassador, recently Senator KNOWLAND, 
of California, suggested the need for some 
type of international organization in addition 
to the United Nations. Would you have an 
opinion about that suggestion? 

Ambassador LopcE, I haven't seen that sug- 
gestion. Of course, we have regional agree- 
ments now which supplement the United 
Nations. We have the Rio Pact in the 
American hemisphere. Then we have the 
North Atlantic Pact which are the nations 
of Western Europe. I am a firm believer in 
both of these. It seems to me there is cer- 
tainly ground for studying something similar 
in the Far East and Middle East. I believe 
in regional agreements and I think the 
United Nations Charter allows for them. 
But, I haven't heard of Senator KNOWLAND’s 
specific proposal. 

Congressman HERBERT C. Bonner (North 
Carolina). Mr. Ambassador, is it an advantage 
to communism to have the seat on the United 
Nations in New York, or is it an advantage 
to the American way of life? 

Ambassador Lopce. I think on the whole 
it is an advantage to have it here. I have 
been thinking about that a great deal. You 
see, if this was a good place for espionage, 
then it would be different; but there isn’t 
anything here to spy on in the United Na- 
tions. The report that I send to them every 
2 weeks on the war in Korea is the report 
that has been released by the Pentagon to 
the press before I send it. That is all the 
information they get here about Korea, This 
is such a poor place for espionage that the 
Russians haven't ever filled their quota of 
employees here. So the harm that it does 
to have it here is whatever exasperation we 
get out of it, but I think the good is that 
it gives us an opportunity, if we will use it, 
to utilize the greatest single soundingboard 
there is for world opinion. 

Congressman BONNER. Mr. Ambassador, 
this is the 50th anniversary of powered flight 
and I am certain you would like the record 
to be corrected to show that the Wright 
brothers flew at Kittyhawk, N. C., in 1903, 
and I take the opportunity, Mr. Ambassador, 
to invite you to come to the great exercise 
that will be held at Kittyhawk on December 
17 of this year. [Applause.] 

Ambassador Loben. I accept the amend- 
ment and am grateful for the correction. 

Congressman THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, of 
Michigan, In connection with Congressman 
Dies’ statement that offense is the best de- 
fense, which I agree with wholeheartedly, 
we have so much that we could say about 
communism—in connection with that I 
would like to ask you a question. I note 
that in the last few weeks you have on sev- 
eral occasions used excerpts from the Special 
Congressional Committee Report on Katyn. 
I would like to get your opinion whether that 
committee report has assisted in the per- 
formance of your task? 

Ambassador Lopce. That committee re- 
port has been of the greatest assistance. 
I did two things with it. I got the Secretary 
General to distribute it to all the nations, 
which I have a right to do, so that it goes 
officially to every one of the other 59 nations. 
Then I used it in a speech sitting right in 
this room, The fact that it bore the stamp 
of the House of Representatives gave it a 
weight here that it would never have had if 
it had just been a newspaper clipping or an 
interview somewhere. This is a very good 
illustration of the House of Representatives 
being extremely helpful to the United States 
here in the United Nations. 

Congressman SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 
(Indiana). Ambassador Lodge, it seems to 
me that a great deal of the disappointment 
that there has been in regard to the United 
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Nations in the United States has been due to 
the failure to recognize the character of the 
organization. In other words, too many 
people have regarded it as sort of a congress 
of the world, not recognizing that the United 
Nations is not an elective, representative 
body in the sense that our Congress is, but 
is merely a meeting of ambassadors and 
therefore has mostly the limitations that 
apply to the ordinary conduct of diplomacy 
and does not have the power or the authority 
to do things in the sense that an elective, 
representative body can. 

Ambassador Lonce. That is absolutely true. 

This is not a world government. When 
Congress created the office that I hold, they 
wrote into the law that I was to have the 
rank of Ambassador, Why? Because I was 
representing a sovereign nation. I am not 
called Congressman or Senator. I am nota 
member of a world government. This is a 
meeting of sovereign nations acting under 
instructions from their governments, You 
are quite correct. The place where I live is 
known as an Embassy, Officially. That is all 
set forth by Congress to establish the fact 
that we do not concede any sovereignty at all 
in becoming a member of this organization, 
I think that is a very wise and true observa- 
tion which should be more widely under- 
stood. 
Congressman JoHN J. RHODES (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, of course our organic law in 
the United States provides that treaties take 
& special position, and I think that one of 
the reasons that many people in the United 
States have looked askance at the United 
Nations is because of that position. Are 
there any other nations in the United Na- 
tions in which that same situation is found 
where a treaty, for instance, becomes domi- 
nant over the internal laws? 

Ambassador Look. I am not familiar with 
the laws of other countries on that subject. 
I believe that in the past altogether too 
many treaties have been negotiated here 
dealing with internal matters, For instance, 
if we wanted to make it possible, just to give 
you a hypothetical case, to make a woman 
the President of the United States, the way 
to do that is by constitutional amendment 
or by act of Congress, and not by negotiating 
a treaty with some foreign country. I think 
they went too far with that treaty business. 
Many of the treaties never got ratified. I 
think the treaty ought to be used for inter- 
national relations between nations and not 
as a device to try to stimulate internal 
changes. [Applause.] 

Congressman Ruopes. One more question. 
Do you feel then that your position in the 
United Nations would be weakened if the 
Constitution were amended to provide that 
treaties would no longer have the position 
that they now hold in our laws? 

Ambassador Lock. Well, I would have to 
study the language. 

Congressman VAN Petr (Wisconsin). Mr. 
Ambassador, what is being done, if anything, 
or is it being discontinued—the study on 
universal human rights? 

Ambassador Loben. Maybe some study is 
being given to it, but there aren’t going to 
be any treaties on it, in my judgment. 

Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL (New 
Jersey). Mr. Ambassador, the greatest dis- 
appointment of the American people seems 
to be in the minor participation of other 
countries in the Korean war. Are any steps 
currently being taken to try to secure a 
greater participation on the part of other na- 
tions both with respect to personnel and 
materiel? 

Ambassador Loan. That is an absolutely 
fundamental question. The United Nations 
has resulted in our having some allies and 
some troops to help us in Korea, but of course 
you never have enough. Out of 18 divisions, 
10 are Korean, 5 are United States, each one 
of which has 2,500 Koreans in it, and 3 are 
United Nations divisions. There are 16 
countries, including the United States, mem- 
bers of the United Nations, that have sent 
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troops. I think nations like Greece and Tur- 
key that have really sent very large num- 
bers of troops, considering their size, are 
entitled to our applause. I think we should 
remember that in past years the Defense 
Department would not accept foreign troops 
unless they could provide their own financial 
and logistic support, which I believe was a 
mistaken decision. I do not think you can 
weigh manpower and materiel in the same 
scale. I think we would have more foreign 
troops than we now have if there had not 
been that requirement. But certainly I do 
everything that I can do to increase the num- 
ber of allies—effective allies who are not get- 
ing a free ride on the gravy train but are 
actually contributing—that I possibly can. 
I think the United Nations has given us 
more allies than we would have had if we 
had not been in it, but I still think we 
could use many more. 

Congressman JoHN JarMAN (Oklahoma). 
Mr. Ambassador, a lot of us have been par- 
ticularly interested in the point 4 program. 
How effective is the United Nations technical- 
assistance program and does the United Na- 
tions plan expansion of that program? 

Ambassador Lope. I think the technical 
and economic assistance program is one of 
the greatest things we can do. 

The other day—now, the way we sit here is 
in alphabetical order. This is the room, by 
the way, where I spend most of my time. 
This is the room where the Political Commit- 
tee meets. I always have Uruguay on my 
right and the United Kingdom on my left 
and the U. S. S. R. one over on the left. 
And every day we move one seat over so that 
nobody can say he has the best seat. But I 
always have Uruguay on my right and the 
United Kingdom on my left and the U. S. S. R. 
one seat beyond. Well, one day Vishinsky 
shook his fist like that at me [gesturing], his 
face got all red, and he said, “You have lost 
Asia anyway.” Well, I said the obvious 
thing; I tried to give a Christian answer 
and said: “We aren't trying to get Asia. We 
want the Asians to have Asia.” [Applause.] 
I said, “Instead of treating Asia like a pawn 
in the game of power politics, as a lot of 
slaves to be herded around in accordance 
with the Marxian dialectic, why don't you 
get in and help us bind up the wounds of 
the world and try to do something to help 
those people get something to eat and elim- 
inate disease, and that sort of thing?” 

On my second day here, I came to the 
Technical and Economic Assistance Confer- 
ence just in order to point out the fact that 
the Soviet Union and the members of the 
Communist bloc were all absent. They are 
big talkers, but they don’t show up when 
there’s a chance to do something helpful, 
I think it was a tremendously effective argu- 
ment. 

It does not take very much money and it 
does a tremendous amount of good for our 
best interests. I think it’s a very fine thing 
to do. 

Well, JIMMY Van ZANDT says, “Conclude,” 
and, of course, he is the boss here. As far 
as I am concerned, I am having a good time. 
I am awfully glad you came, and please call 
on me if ever I can do anything or be of 
service to you here in any way. [Applause.] 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
Members of the House have been inter- 


ested in reading the winning essays, pub< 
lished in the Appendix, which were 
written by American high-school stu- 
dents on the subject The Physically 
Handicapped, a National Asset. The 
essay submitted herewith, however, 
which won fourth prize in the nation- 
wide contest, is of unusual interest be- 
cause it is the only national prize winner 
written by a handicapped student. 
Louis Michaux, a victim of cerebral 
palsy, is physically unable to attend a 
regular high school, but is one of the two 
students of high-school age who are 
being educated at the Occupational 
Therapy Curative Workshop, an exten- 
sion of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School in Richmond, Va. 

I am particularly proud of the fact 
that second to Louis in the Virginia con- 
test which preceded the national judging 
was Jeanette Keiningham, his school- 
mate, a 19-year-old girl, who is confined 
to a wheel chair with rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

I am inserting this winning essay of 
Louis Michaux in the Appendix of the 
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his outstanding accomplishment of dem- 
onstrating by word and deed that the 
physically handicapped are indeed a 
national asset: 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, A NATIONAL 
ASSET 


(By Louis Michaux) 


Approximately 18 million American citi- 
zens were listed in June 1950, as physically 
handicapped, and this figure is steadily 
rising each year because of war casualties, 
automobile and other accidents. The mem- 
bers of this group, unless they have an op- 
portunity to work, must rely on their fami- 
lies, the Government or other agencies for 
financial assistance, thus being a national 
liability. The question is raised, can this 
group become self-supporting to a large 
degree if they are properly trained and 
placed in suitable positions? A positive 
answer is being given by rehabilitation 
agencies and individuals. The increasing 
recognition of the potentialities of the 
handicapped is causing them to become 
more truly a national asset. 

An article by William P. McCahill in the 
Monthly Labor Review for June 1952, gives 
some interesting figures from Lansing, Mich. 
Before rehabilitation was undertaken, it 
cost $216,000 annually to support 982 dis- 
abled persons. When these people were em- 
ployed, their taxes amounted to $546,000, 
which was a net gain to the city of $762,000. 
This experience has been found to be true in 
other cities and States throughout the coun- 
try. State rehabilitation officials are doing 
all they can to train and secure employment 
for the handicapped, but they cannot do the 
job alone. The understanding and coop- 
eration of private employers is badly needed. 

The usual argument against employing 
handicapped persons is that they are more 
apt to have accidents than other people. 
In a study made by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 98 percent of the employers 
said the handicapped had either the same 
or a lower accident rate than the able- 
bodied. In February 1944, the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives stated: 
“It is the policy and practice of the mem- 
ber companies of this association not to 
advise employers against employment of dis- 
abled veterans. The initial rate for work- 
men’s compensation insurance is governed 
by the industrial classification involved. 
‘The physical defects of such workers are not 
considered in the formulae for determining 
that rate * * * nor is such employment 
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prohibited in any way by the terms of the 
workmen's compensation insurance policies.” 

Speaking as a handicapped person myself, 
I think we are extremely cautious. For in- 
stance, if we were to see a bar of soap lying 
on the fioor our natural inclination would 
be to walk around it, whereas the normal 
person might have his mind on something 
else and not notice it. In this case careful- 
ness would overbalance physical limitations. 

The success of a handicapped person de- 
pends greatly upon proper placement in work 
where he uses only his best physical abili- 
ties. A blind person is often given a job 
where only sense of touch is required, such 
as inspecting finished products. The deaf 
are often employed in factories so noisy that 
workers with normal hearing would be great- 
ly disturbed. A local furniture company 
reports that their deaf-mute employees do 
not take the frequent breaks that the other 
workers do. A local cab company employs 
handicapped drivers whose affliction does not 
affect their driving. In other fields there 
are, of course, opportunities for the handi- 
capped with special talents such as in radio 
repair, proofreading, watchmaking, broad- 
casting, and writing. 

An illustration of poor placement is the 
experience of a girl with poor control of her 
hands who was employed as filing clerk and 
who came in contact with valuable papers. 
One day she accidentally tore one of these 
and immediately was discharged. She is now 
succeeding in the teaching profession. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics asked 300 
employers of manufacturing companies to 
compare the productivity of the disabled 
person with that of the normal employee. 
Ninety-five percent said that their produc- 
tion was better or just as good as that of 
other workers. An employer in a local to- 
bacco factory stated that the production of 
a woman with only one leg, who sits at a 
belt stemming tobacco, is well above average, 
A similarly handicapped man is successful 
repairing radios in a local department store, 

Sometimes factories must make allowances 
for the handicapped by devising new 
methods of doing the work. Often this not 
only helps these persons but also the other 
workers. A factory once put a handicapped 
persOn on a job where a standing position 
was required. This man was unable to 
stand, so the management made it possible 
for him to do the work from a sitting posi- 
tion and discovered all could work more 
effectively by sitting down. 

` Absenteeism is a major problem with most 
companies. A survey taken of the Walter 
Kidde Co., the George Barr Chemical Co., the 
Minneapolis Artificial Limb Co., and the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Co., showed that 
the handicapped had fewer absences than 
normal employees. One winter in Provi- 
dence, R. I., many of the factories were closed 
on a certain day because of deep snow; but 
one which employed handicapped people re- 
ported 97 percent present. This may be 
attributed to two facts: the handicapped 
realize that finding another job would be 
more difficult for them than for the average 
worker and they are less likely to be victims 
of cold epidemics because of their limited 
social life. This theory may also explain 
why our school for handicapped children had 
an average of 96.6 percent attendance for 
the first 4 months of the current session as 
compared with 91.9 percent for a neighbor- 
ing elementary school. 

I asked a local banker why his bank adver- 
tised for handicapped people. He felt that 
they were more dependable and stayed with 
a job longer. A woman who walks on 
crutches has been working in the stockroom 
of a local department store for 20 years. 

The banker mentioned above, also said 
that in cases when the productivity of a 
handicapped employee was somewhat less, 
the enthusiasm and good disposition more 
than made up the difference. A glazer in 
a local lumber plant is reported by his 
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employer to take great pride in his work 
and is overjoyed when visitors are brought 
to see his expert workmanship. This does 
not mean that all the handicapped have 
good dispositions, but those that lack them 
do not have jobs. 

A recent article in Life told of a brilliant 
cerebral-palsied boy, who, through his 
knowledge of electronics, has invented an 
attachment for the electric typewriter which 
makes it possible for him to type by using 
his breath. This invention may open door- 
ways for people like me. In spite of the 
handicap of cerebral palsy, I have ambitions 
to do something in the field of journalism. 

Recently, I heard of a young woman who 
has overcome cerebral palsy to a great ex- 
tent. Last June her name was submitted 
to the committee which is responsible for 
ordaining ministers in the Baptist Church. 
This committee has a reputation for not 
ordaining women, but found that she fully 
met all their requirements. She is now con- 
nected with a church and is giving advice 
to parents with cerebral-palsied children and 
making a big contribution to her community. 

Charles Steinmetz, of General Electric Co., 
made a tremendous contribution to his com- 
pany, Nation, and the world in the field of 
science. Franklin Delano Roosevelt prob- 
ably was one of the greatest Presidents and 
statesmen of this era. Both of these men, 
in spite of tremendous handicaps, were great 
national assets. Though we can't all be 
Roosevelts or Steinmetzes, we can, given 
proper training, careful placement, encour- 
agement, and understanding, become na- 
tional assets. 


Residual Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the RECORD 
a statement I made today with reference 
to the serious economic conditions now 
prevailing in my district and other coal 
areas due to the importation of residual 
fuel oil: 


A STATEMENT TO THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE BY CONGRESSWOMAN ELIZABETH 
KEE, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA’s FIFTH 
DISTRICT 


In previous testimony the committee has 
heard detailed accounts of the damage to 
the economy of all coal-producing States 
by the seas of residual oil imports that are 
deluging United States fuels markets, par- 
ticularly on the east coast. You have also 
heard witnesses describe the danger to our 
country’s security that comes with unlimited 
shipments of foreign residual oil as a result 
of the closing of mines that are so vital to a 
war- production program. I shall refrain 
from a general review of the import story and 
its disastrous impact upon our Nation and 
its working people, and I think that I can 
avoid repetition if I confine my remarks to 
conditions in a local coal area which, in this 
case, is the district which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress. 

Only a short time ago the New England 
States consumed between 17 and 18 million 
tons of southern coal annually, but during 
the last several years foreign residual oil has 
displaced this coal in increasing amounts, to 
a point where now nearly two-thirds of our 
southern coal—much of which comes from 
mines in the fifth congressional district— 
has been flooded out of these markets, It is 
hardly necessary to explain the consequences 


of this Impact on the economy of our mining 
communities, yet anyone not familiar with 
present conditions in these coal-producing 
areas would have difficulty visualizing the 
extent of the distress that foreign residual 
oil has brought about. f 

West Virginia’s coal miners are a proud 
and hardy people. They are the most rep- 
resentative group of real Americans that you 
will find anywhere else in our great country. 
Some are descendants of our Revolutionary 
heroes, and many, many others are offsprings 
of settlers who were contributing to Amer- 
ica’s growth and progress even before West 
Virginia became an independent common- 
wealth in 1863. We have natives of the 
British Isles and the European Continent 
who have been miners through the ups and 
downs of the Nation's economic history, and 
we have young men who have known only 
America except for that period a decade ago 
when they served their flag on the other four 
continents. 

Our miners, like their fellow West Vir- 
ginians on the railroads, in other industries, 
and in places of business in our towns and 
cities, ask only the right to earn a living. 
They are complaining now, and justifiably 
so; they know that their livelihood is being 
taken away from them through a trade poli- 
cy that impoverishes many while enriching 


but a few. Those few are the international 


oil people who defiantly and disdainfully 
usurp coal's rightful markets under the false 
banner of free trade. . 

There can be no free trade where there is 
fraudulent trading. Our people must be 
protected against international price-fixers, 
and it is the duty of the Congress to provide 
this protection. 

I am aware of the parade of the highest- 
ranking members of the executive branch of 
our Government who last week descended 
upon this committee with their sermons— 
which, incidentally, were not necessarily 
consistent nor essentially factual—to the 
Congress of the United States. I realize that 
such opposition makes our work much more 
difficult. 

But I respectfully remind the members of 
this committee that it is the responsibility 
of the legislative branch of our Government 
to make these decisions. It may be the duty 
of those officials of the executive depart- 
ments to repeat and resound the preferences 
of the President, but it is the duty of the 
Congress to make the ultimate decision, in 
behalf of the people of our land, relative to 
the problem which now confronts this com- 
mittee. It is for this reason that I appear 
here today. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that I have been besieged with appeals from 
the people of my district in behalf of legis- 
lation to limit the amount of residual oil 
imports to 5 percent of domestic demand 
for the corresponding calendar quarter of 
the previous year, as provided in H. R. 4294, 
These appeals do not come only from our 
mine workers and our coal operators. They 
are from printers, equipment manufacturers, 
automobile suppliers, editors, hotel opera- 
tors, glass and tile distributors, insurance 
men, lumbermen, sand producers, welders, 
furniture dealers, grocers, and from scores 
of other businessmen and workers in my 
district. 

In addition, I have letters from many, 
many women who perhaps more than any- 
one else understand the significance of the 
situation from a family and social point of 
view. These wives and mothers have made 
a plea to me for help because their husbands 
and sons are forced to leave their homes and 
children to seek work elsewhere, due to the 
mass unemployment now existing in West 
Virginia. They are going into Ohio and 
Michigan and to any other State where there 
is a possibility that they will find work. 

This situation has serious implications, 
Our families should be encouraged to remain 
together, yet by failing to put a stop to the 
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condition responsible for the cleavage that 
is developing, this Government is in actuali- 
ty sponsoring a wholesale assault upon our 
family life. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of my district 
will sincerely appreciate your favorable ac- 
tion on the proposed legislation to restrict 
residual oil imports, thereby giving us an 
opportunity to return to our jobs and to 
keep our families together. I thank you. 


Proposals for Constitutional Amendment 
of Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered before the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation in Chicago,.on Monday, May 11, 
1953, by Hon. Jacob M. Lashly, past 
president of the American Bar Asso- _ 
Canon and a member of the St. Louis 

ar. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROPOSALS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
or Treaty Law 


(An address by Jacob M. Lashly) 


I almost feel intimidated by the fact that 
more than 60 Senators have joined in the 
sponsorship of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
known as the Bricker amendment, but we 
lean with comfort upon the statement of 
Senator Bricker that some of these have 
joined in the resolution only in order to 
bring the subject out for discussion, 

The proposal to amend the Constitution 
so as to add certain restrictions and limi- 
tations to the treatymaking power of the 
Government under the present constitu- 
tional system involves extremely complicated 
legal questions. 


BAR DIVIDED ON LEGAL ASPECTS 


The American Bar Association, under the 
vigorous leadership of the Honorable Frank 
E. Holman and the committee on peace and 
law through United Nations, appointed by 
the house of delegates, has rendered an 
important service to the entire country in 
pointing out the internal dangers arising 
from the new relationships undertaken by 
us under the charter of the United Nations. 
The reports which this committee has fur- 
nished to the house of delegates from time 
to time have been scholarly expositions of 
the subject, and the brief of Alfred J. 
Schweppe, chairman of the committee, sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate as a résumé of its hearings, under 
date of April 15 last, is outstanding and an 
able presentation of the legal phases of the 
problem involved in support of the proposals 
for amendment. Mr. Schweppe’s committee 
speaks with authority from the house of 
delegates, which is the official body repre- 
senting the American Bar Association under 
its government and laws. 

On the other hand, the section of interna- 
tional and comparative law of the American 
Bar Association has been and is opposed to 
these amendments. The Bar Association of 
the City of New York, one of the largest local 
associations of the bar in the country, and 
containing among its officers and members 
some of the great constitutional lawyers and 
students of government and international 
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law of the present day, is opposed to the 
proposals. 

It should be added that the committee 
on amendments to the Federal Constitution 
filed its report to the New York State Bar 
Association also in opposition to the amend- 
ments at this time. It is impressive to note 
that former Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell is chairman, and John W. Davis and 
Harrison Tweed, known to many if not all 
of you, are members of the committee, 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The first proposal of the Bricker resolu- 
tion is that the Constitution be made to de- 
clare that treaties in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States shall not have 
any force or effect. 

The second is designed to prevent any 
foreign power or international organization 
from exercising any degree of supervisory 
control upon rights of citizens which are 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. The American Bar Associa- 
tion proposals have no similar provision. 

The third proposal would abolish all dis- 
tinctions between self-executing and execu- 
tory treaties and postpone the binding effect 
as internal law of all treaties until Congress 
shall have made them effective by legisla- 
tion. The suggested plan would require a 
four-stage process: (1) Negotiation by the 
President, (2) ratification by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, (3) passage by ma- 
jority vote of both Senate and House of 
Representatives of an implementing or vali- 
dating measure, and (4) signature by the 
President. 

And finally the proposed amendments 
would impose additional restrictions upon 
the making of executive agreementr. 

The major question with which we are 
challenged by these proposals is whether 
this added degree of isolation is the best 
method with which to deal with the dangers 
with which we may be threatened. 

The position of the proponents of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1 comes down to this: 
That the United Nations agencies and com- 
missions are about to prepare declarations 
or agreements which may be presented to 
the United States from time to time for 
treaty adherence; the fear is that the United 
States might adopt some one or more of 
these proposals by treaties, and that among 
them there might be some which, if ratified 
as treaties would impair the liberties of citi- 
zens, or the rights of States, because of in- 
terference with the operation of our Federal 
system; no such thing has ever happened, 
but in anticipation that it could happen, the 
controls must be tightened so that in no 
circumstances would this country become 
exposed to such a danger; the power now ex- 
isting, if rightly used, is sufficient, but the 
proposed safeguards would interpose ma- 
chinery which would tend to prevent abuse 
of existing powers. 

The entire proposal, therefore, rests upon 
the assumption of abuse of power. Abuse 
by the Secretary of State and the President 
for the executive department; abuse by the 
United States Senate (two-thirds majority) 
representing the legislative department, and 
finally, approval of these abuses by the Su- 
preme Court, for the judicial department, 
This assumption is completely unrealistic, 
when applied to the present incumbent 
leadership, or to any combination of leaders 
who may be chosen in the future under our 
democratic system. 


OFFICIALS’ VIEWS 


In order to abbreviate, let me give you the 
conclusions of Attorney General Brownell 
given in his testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in April: 

“Without any clear showing of abuse in 
the past, the proposals would change our 
constitutional standards which have worked 
well, over the years. They would substitute 
a new inflexible standard which would seri- 
ously restrict the ability of the United States 


to conduct foreign relations effectively. They 
would deny to the United States, in its deal- 
ings with other nations, rights of sover- 
eignty which other nations exercise. They 
would make international agreements of all 
kinds more difficult to negotiate and enforce. 
Senate Joint Resolution 43—the American 
Bar Association draft—particularly would 
seriously alter the existing balance of Fed- 
eral-State relations. 

“The proposals would impose these restric- 
tions based upon an asserted likelihood that 
the treaty power might be abused. These 
dangers, we are told, flow mainly from agree- 
ments which have not been approved by the 
executive branch of the Government let 
alone submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion.” 5 

In the official statement submitted to the 
committee by the Department of State 
through the legal adviser, three points were 
emphasized: 

1. The amendment of the Constitution as 
proposed would upset the constitutional bal- 
ance of power between the executive and leg- 
islative branches and weaken the United 
States in its conduct of foreign affairs. 

2. The disadvantages resulting from such 

amendment outweigh any possible advan- 
tage. 
3. The fears of the proponents that treaties 
changing the fundamental character of our 
Government will be adopted are not justi- 
fied. 

And John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of 
State, testified that, in his view the proposed 
amendments if adopted “would subject the 
current, day-by-day, conduct of foreign af- 
fairs to impediments which might be stif- 
ling.” 

These are the voices of responsible author- 
ity. In their official capacities, they speak 
also for the President. Shall we ignore the 
counsel of these leaders and subscribe to this 
fear, and attest this lack of faith in them in 
the first 100 days of their regime, even be- 
fore we shall have an opportunity to see what 
they can do? 

COOPERATION 


The country had thought and devoutly, 
and prayerfully hoped, surely, that the bitter 
hostilities between certain sections of the 
Congress and the State Department which 
for so long had disturbed the harmony of 
relations and unity of impact on world prob- 
lems between these two vital agencies of gov- 
ernment would have been laid aside upon 
the coming of the new administration. But 
it seems that this is not to be. 

What then are the causes underlying these 
emotional appeals which offer again to divide 
the country? It is the age-old clash of ide- 
ologies. It is Nationalism confronting the 
educational and social purposes of United 
Nations in timeless antagonism. The aver- 
sion and distaste with which the conferences 
which are being carried on in this area of 
work of the United Nations as viewed by some 
of those who want it stopped, is profound 
and, of course, sincere. 


TROUBLE STARTED 
The appearance of the Genocide Conven- 
tion in 1949 in the form of a multilateral 
treaty for consideration of the Senate as to 
ratification was the beginning. Similarly a 
Covenant on Human Rights, which is under 
conference in the United Nations, was ex- 
pected to be presented in treaty form when 
completed, for consideration of the United 
States as to adherence. It was about these 
specific proposals that the present storm be- 
gan to gather. 
MISSOURI V. HOLLAND 
It was thought by many that the Covenant 
on Human Rights, if it should finally come 
out of United Nations in the general form 
at first suggested, would not be appropriate 
for acceptance as a treaty by this country 
because its provisions appeared to be in con- 
fiict with our constitutional Federal system. 
In the discussions which ensued the now 
famous case of Missouri v. Holland (State of 
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Missouri v. Ray P. Holland, U. S. Game War- 
den (1920) 252 U. S. 41, 64 L. Ed. 641)), de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court 
in the year 1920, opinion written by Justice 
Holmes, was brought up for reexamination, 
In that instance the issue related to migra- 
tory birds which by their nature were not 
within the control of any State, and since 
their flights across the country were not in 
commerce, they could not rightly be said to 
be within the control of the Nation either, 
without the inclusion of Canada. Never- 
theless we were faced with the problem of 
extinction of migratory birds unless some 
protective action were taken, and hence 
Congress passed legislation seeking to regu- 
late their taking. The law having been held 
beyond the constitutional powers of Congress 
by two District Courts, a treaty was entered 
into between the United States and Great 
Britain on the part of Canada, by which each 
country agreed to enact regulatory laws to 
accomplish the end of protective control. 
The regulatory act was then passed by the 
Congress to implement the treaty, and its 
validity was sustained by the Supreme Court. 

The dangers ascribed to the doctrine ap- 
proved in that case in the light of later 
developments appear to be greatly over- 
estimated. By the proposed amendments, 
particularly the American bar draft, no ex- 
ercise of power beyond that originally 
granted to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution, even though it should concern 
an appropriate subject for international 
agreement, would ever be valid in any cir- 
cumstances, and the doctrine of the wild 
fowl case would be repealed. Fear is ex- 
pressed by the proponents of change that 
the Missouri v. Holland case furnishes the 
proverbial crack in the door through which 
all sorts of strange and subversive programs 
eventually may enter. 

No good reason has been given why the 
Covenant on Human Rights proposal, when 
and if it should come out of the United 
Nations, cannot be faced up by the President 
and the Secretary of State and its merits 
carefully examined; no reason why the Sen- 
ate cannot inform itself about its merits and 
compatibility with our Federal system and 
act on it as upon other proposed treaties. 
They will be in complete control of the 
situation. If the proffered Covenant should 
be found to contravene our Constitution, or 
to unsettle the balance in our Federal sys- 
tem, no one would want it, and the Senate 
would not ratify it. Why, then, would any- 
one think it necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution so that combined action on treaties 
by the Executive and the Senate will not be 
binding on the States or enforcible in the 
courts of this country until they shall have 
been subjected to the legislative processes 
of the Congress? Particularly, why would 
Members of the Senate wish to abrogate 
their functions? 

In the New York State Bar Association 
report of last year, General Mitchell, speak- 
ing for the committee, said: 

“A primary difficulty in obtaining the 
adoption of these proposals is that they 
would operate to limit the power of the Sen- 
ate in the field of treaty making. They 
are based on the assumption that the present 
Senate and future Senators cannot be trusted 
to reject treaties like the Covenant on 
Human Rights.” 

DISPARAGEMENT OF LEADERS 

It cannot be doubted that such a drastic 
move just at this moment would impair the 
standing of the President and Secretary of 
State in their relations with the leaders of 
foreign powers, and this at the very time 
when the preeminence of their prestige is 
most needed both at home and abroad. It 
will be remembered that in 1919, when Pres- 
ident Wilson was engaged in an effort to 
gain agreement by the Allied Powers to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, a reso- 
lution was offered in the United States Sen- 
ate, to which the sponsorship of some 37 
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Senators had been secured by personal solici- 
tation. The gesture suddenly undermined 
the position of President Wilson at Versailles 
and impaired his effective leadership. It 
was as though a lawyer should attempt to 
go on with his lawsuit, after his client 
had withdrawn. It may be said that this 
was the first effective act which led ulti- 
mately to the failure of the United States 
to appear at the council table of the League 
of Nations with its allies in the war which 
had closed. 


WORLD CONDITIONS CRITICAL 


The freest and fairest opportunity possible 
for achievement of quick and cooperative 
understandings with our allies appears to be 
needed now more than at any other time. 
Communism as a belief and a voluntary so- 
cial purpose has failed across the world. It 
has had to take to military aggression. In 
Czechoslovakia it could not have succeeded 
except by force. It is held at bay by the 
United Nations forces in Korea. It stands 
poised at the borderline of civilization in 
Germany and Europe. It is on the march 
in Indochina. We need our allies, and our 
allies need us. Must we now create a shad- 
ow of misunderstanding as to the powers 
of negotiation of our leaders and the extent 
of their representation of the country for 
which they assume to speak? It is said that 
the amendment proposals are not directed 
at the present officers of the Government; 
they are intended to reach some future Pres- 
ident, some distant Congress, who may have 
subversive designs which will be thwarted 
by the amendments. But will our allies fully 
understand this? Or will the Russians 
know? Or is there any real or rational 
ground for apprehending that we shall ever 
have such a President, such a Senate, such a 
Supreme Court? 


REJECTION OF UNITED NATIONS 


I do not see how the United States can 
withdraw into itself at the approach of dan- 
gers such as those which are claimed to 
be imminent by the proponents of these 
measures, and thereby discourage intercourse 
with other nations of the world about the 
things which the Charter of United Nations 
has committed to all its members. The 
United States was the moving spirit in its 
organization, and is the one nation whose 
support is essential to its successful continu- 
ance. We cannot expect to promote its 
progress and strength by arranging our own 
affairs so as to deny ourselves the right 
even to consider the adoption of its work 
and products if and when presented. It 
seems reasonable to expect that such a posi- 
tion would damage its prestige and set such 
a pattern of rejection of United Nations 
as to seriously depreciate the influence and 
growth of the only agency for world peace 
now in existence. It was by such beginnings 
that our Nation was led to turn away from 

_ the League of Nations, through which it was 
lost. Many think that World War II was 
the result. Whether it was or not, history 
will not acquit America for its failure to 
participate. 

ADEQUATE MEANS 


There does not seem to be a single treaty 
now in effect, which anyone has so far 
pointed to, containing any objectionable 
provisions which may have escaped notice 
by the Executive during its negotiation, or 
by the Senate during the process of ratifica- 
tion. The fear, sometimes expressed by the 
proponents of treaty law change, that an in- 
crease in volume of proposed treaties will 
make it difficult or impossible for Senators 
to examine them to the extent required for 
careful work, seems unjustified. No con- 
stitutional amendment would be required to 
meet any such difficulty. There is ample 
machinery at the disposal of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee for current, com- 
plete analysis and check of every treaty re- 
ceived or in negotiation by the executive 
department. Would it not be vastly better 


to improve the liaison between the Senate 
and the Department of State, so that their 
work will be fully, cooperative, and to in- 
crease the number of qualified personnel 
whenever the need arises? It would be pos- 
sible to achieve maximum assurance that 
no fact or condition about any treaty being 
submitted to ratification would escape detec- 
tion and exposure. The record of perform- 
ances of the past by these agencies warrants 
our belief and reliance that their work will 
be well and efficiently done in future. 

And finally, I suppose we must expect that 
the campaign for and against adoption of 
such constitutional amendments as these 
will involve political debate throughout the 
country upon the merits of the United Na- 
tions, and may unleash exchanges of passion 
and unreason such as, unhappily, we became 
acquainted with in the campaign of last 
year. This will be a tragic business at this 
critical hour. The hope of the world lies 
in the United Nations. It has not as yet 
been able to live up to the expectations 
which were held for it at the time it was 
formed at the close of the second world 
conflict. The intransigent attitudes and sin- 
ister belligerence of the Russians haye made 
this impossible. But the fact that they are 
perpetually engaged in trying to embarrass 
and diminish the standing and world au- 
thority of the United Nations ought to be 
accepted by the free world as an additional 
challenge and incentive to its support. 


Resolution on the Size of Parcel Post 
Packages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
on the size of parcel post packages 
adopted by the Polk County Farmers 
Union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON SIZE oF PARCEL Post 
PACKAGES 

Whereas the 1951 law passed by Congress 
drastically reduced the size and weight of 
packages delivered by parcel post: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Polk County Farmers 
Union urge passage of H. R. 2685, introduced 
by Representative BROYHILL, repealing the 
size and weight limitation law. 


Formation of the Government News 
Correspondents’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I can 
think of no more important segment of 
the American press than those who re- 
port the news concerning Government 
and its people. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to make any definitive comparison 
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as to which part of the great American 
free press is most important. All are 
making an imperishable contribution to 
the growth of a free nation by keeping 
its citizens informed, without restraint 
and coercion, of all types of news. Cer- 
tainly those men and women who report 
and edit the facts concerning our Goy- 
ernment and its employees are contrib- 
uting to improvement of our Govern- 
ment. And that is most important to 
the national welfare. 

It is clearly in the best public interest 
that the newspaper people covering this 
highly specialized field have formed the 
Government News Correspondents Asso- 
ciation. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the statement concerning this new 
press group inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT News REPORTERS FORM 
CORRESPONDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Organization of the Government News 
Correspondents’ Association, composed of 
newspaper, radio, and television correspond- 
ents who report and edit news concerning 
the Federal Government and its employees, 
Was announced. 

In the process of formation during the past 
year, the new association was formally set 
up on Thursday, May 7, 1953, and officers 
were elected Friday, May 8, 1953. 

The group will be incorporated for the 
purpose of “facilitating the work of those 
assigned to reporting and editing news of 
the Federal Government and its employees.“ 

Because of the highly specialized nature 
of Government news and Federal employee 
news reporting, it was felt that the associa- 
tion would be of value in working for im- 
proved channeling of news in this field to 
media and the general public. 

The governing body of the association will 
be a standing committee composed of How- 
ard Lewis, Washington Times-Herald, presi- 
dent; Jerry Kluttz, Washington Post, vice 
president; Joseph Young, the Evening Star, 
vice president; John Cramer, Washington 
Daily News, vice president; and Hal J. Miller, 
Washington newspaper and magazine corre- 
spondent and publications editor, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Wire service, radio, and television repre- 
sentatives on the standing committee have 
yet to be named. Initial membership will 
be drawn from the several hundred news- 
paper, radio, and TV correspondents spe- 
cializing in this field in Washington, D. C., 
and in such cities as New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
where there are numbers of Federal agencies 
and offices and large numbers of Federal 
employees. 

If sufficient interest is indicated, action 
will be taken for inclusion of Government 
reporters in the State, municipal, and local 
levels. 

The Government News Correspondents’ 
Association will cooperate closely with the 
Senate and House of Representatives Press 
Galleries and with such sister groups as the 
White House Press and Radio-TV Corre- 
spondents’ and Photographers’ Associations. 

In fact, it was decided to select the first 
president by lot, and the distinguished sec- 
retary of the White House Correspondents’ 
Association, and his capable assistant, Miss 
Alice Haggett, kindly consented to conduct 
the drawing for the first chairman. 

The preliminary program includes such 
activities as an annual dinner, at which top 
Government leaders will be guests, and an 
annual awards program for recognition of 
achievements in good Government admin- 
istration, 
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The Treatymaking Power Under the 
Constitution - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Do This for Freedom,” 
published in the Arizona Republic of 
May 9, 1953. The editorial deals with 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do THIS FOR FREEDOM 

The word “freedom” came to life Thurs- 
day evening in the outstanding address of 
Clarence E. Manion, former dean of the law 
school at Notre Dame, Freedom is no aca- 
demic concept. It is a real and vital part 
of everyone’s way of life and it perishes when 
it is not laid down in black and white upon 
the lawbooks. That was former Dean Man- 
fon’s message in Phoenix as the State cli- 
maxed observance of American Heritage 
Week, an event originated 3 years ago by 
Arizona Public Service Co. 

Lawyers across the country are citing 
United States Supreme Court rulings both 
for and against the contention that a treaty 
supersedes the Constitution's written guar- 
anties of American freedom. In our opin- 
ion, the weight of this expert opinion proves 
the need for a constitutional amendment. 

But the fact that noted attorneys disagree 
on what the courts have meant is itself an 
indication of the need to spell out the Con- 
stitution’s supremacy beyond all question. 
This the Bricker resolution now in the Sen- 
ate seeks to do. 

Its opponents argue that (1) it isn't neces- 
sary; (2) the present administration and 
Senate would approve no treaty that vio- 
lated the Constitution; and (3) that the 
President's treatymaking powers would be 
limited by the proposed amendment. If the 
amendment isn’t necessary, then the treaty- 
making powers are already limited. If we 
depend upon the actions of the men in 
power, then we have government by men 
instead of law. If we are unwilling to have 
the United States Constitution limit the 
President’s powers, then we are willing to 
surrender our form of government. 

Let Arizonans who feel strongly on free- 
dom take Mr. Manion's advice and deluge 
Congress and the White House for action on 
the Bricker resolution. That would make 
American Heritage Week not only an inspi- 
ration but a practical force in preserving 
constitutional government, 


Trade, Not Aid, Versus Buy America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 


clude the following article from the New 
York Times of May 4, 1953: 
TRADE Nor Am, VERSUS Buy AMERICA 
(By Edward H. Collins) 


It was a well-known British economist, 
Sir Arthur Salter, who, in the early thirties, 
summed up better than most of its critics 
at home the essential character—or lack of 
character—of the New Deal. Sir Arthur 
plainly regarded it as an unprovoked attack 
on the English language to refer to the latter 
as a program, To him it was neither more 
nor less than a series of legislative improvi- 
sations based upon successive emergencies 
and dictated by sectional political pressures, 

Last week this writer had the pleasure of 
reading a wise and delightful essay by an- 
other well-known British economist, Prof, 
John Jewkes. At one point in this essay 
Professor Jewkes drops an observation which 
will seem to many persons almost embar- 
rassingly applicable to the situation in which 
our own administration finds itself at this 
very moment. The subject of the Jewkes 
essay (which appears in the April issue of 
the Lloyds Bank Reyiew) is The Economist 
and Public Policy, and its author is con- 
cerned, in the main, with more or less time- 
less values, rather than with those of a 
topical kind. Stated in somewhat over- 
simplified form, Jewkes basic theme is that 
economic enlightenment has not spread in 
recent years in anything like the degree that 
is popularly believed and that its effects on 
public policy have been even less awesome. 
It is in the course of developing the second 
of these points that Professor Jewkes drops 
the eye-catching observation referred to 
above. He writes: 

“The western countries seem to be caught 
up in a hopeless tangle. They strain and 
flounder in making quite minor adjustments. 
Governments declare their aims to lie in one 
direction, and t-.en proceed to follow policies 
leading in another. They assert that they 
favor multilateral trade, while (at the same 
time) imposing import restrictions.” 


TRADE, NOT AID 


This generalization sums up a policy con- 
tradiction within the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration that has been the cause of increas- 
ing disquiet recently among the latter’s 
friends. The President’s announced policy 
in the field of international economic rela- 
tions is accurately reflected in the widely 
employed phrase, “Trade, not aid.” Of late, 
however, the prevailing atmosphere has 
seemed to reflect much more accurately the 
spirit of another slogan, until recently al- 
most forgotten by many Americans of this 
generation and unknown to many others. 
That is the slogan, “Buy American,” which 
was born, like that short-lived bird, the blue 
eagle, in the depression year 1933. Those 
who are interested in a more formal state- 
ment of its philosophy will find it in the 
historic message cabled to the London Eco- 
nomic Conference that same year by the 
late President Roosevelt. In general terms, 
it reflects the world outlook that gave birth 
to the Smoot-Hawley tariff and to the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. This philosophy, in its 
less technical version, is one that has long 
been familiar. The popular refrain goes: 
“Every man for himself, and let the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

That depression-born slogan has also been 
expressed in. legislative form in the Buy 
America Act of 1933. This legislation made 
the headlines a fortnight ago in connection 
with the Chief Joseph Dam episode. That 
was the case in which a low bid filed by a 
British firm for providing electrical equip- 
ment was, for the time being at least, dis- 
allowed, 

Even for an administration coming into 
office with the best intentions in the world, 
the task of setting a new course on the sea 
of economic policy is not one to be accom- 
plished easily or within the space of a few 
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weeks. The Eisenhower government has 
moved swiftly and unequivocally in some 
areas to make good its pledge to free the 
country from the shackles imposed in the 
name of an emergency that had become 
largely synthetic. In the case of the budget 
it has learned, to the surprise of only a hand- 
ful of incorrigible optimists, that it had on 
its hands a problem that would call for all 
its patience and resourcefulness. This dis- 
covery, however, has in no way weakened 
the administration's determination to fulfill 
its precampaign promise—to bring income 
and outgo into balance by reducing the cost 
of Government, and to resist demands for 
premature tax reduction, 


POLICY ON FOREIGN TRADE 


The one area of economic policy in which 
such vigor and consistency have been con- 
spicuous chiefly by their absence is the field 
of foreign trade. The Government’s policies 
here, as the Journal of Commerce has put it 
all too well, “have been marked by sporadic 
retreats to what look suspiciously like un- 
prepared positions.” 

This writer is not, and never has been, a 
captive of the convention that the recipro- 
cal-trade program is a sort of political rea- 
gent by which the individual may be tested, 
his attitude establishing him, for p 
of general classification, either (a) a right- 
thinking citizen, or (b) a parochially minded 
person with an inherent predisposition to 
galloping chauvinism. Neither is he unaware 
of the fact that the problem inherited by 
the new administration has been prodigiously 
complicated by the generally inflationary 
character of its predecessor’s policies. 

But, when all this has been said, two of 
sapphire-like hardness remain. One of these 
is the fact that, right or wrong, difficult or 
not, the policy of trade, not aid, is, and had 
to be, the policy to which the Eisenhower 
administration has pledged its active alle- 
giance. The other fact is that it is com- 
pletely inconsistent for an administration 
dedicated to such a policy to name as its ap- 
pointee to the Tariff Board a man whose rec- 
ord stamps him indelibly as an arch protec- 
tionist; to place an embargo, as it has done, 
on all imports of dried milk, or to permit 
itself to be stymied, as it was in the case 
of the Chief Joseph Dam, by the presence on 
the putting green, as it were, of a beaten-up 
ball that has been kicking around the course 
for 20 years because no one had the gumption 
to pick it up and throw it deep into the 
adjoining woods, 


Federal Reserve Support of Government 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “They Demand Inflation,” 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 12, 
1953, touching on the subject of Federal 
Reserve support of Government bonds. 
I feel that this is a very timely editorial, 
because for the first time in 20 years the 
Government is doing something about 
stopping inflation. I think it appropriate 
that Senators have this editorial to pe- 
ruse as they think about the suggestion 
which was made yesterday by 20 
legislators. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY DEMAND INFLATION 


If 20 Congressmen should sign their names 
to a petition which said, “Let’s have another 
whirl of inflation,” they would open them- 
selves to the suggestion that they should 
have their heads examined. 

But 20 Congressmen signed a petition ask- 
ing the Federal Reserve System to support 
Government bonds at par and they get re- 
spectful attention; it may even be that they 
will accumulate some following. 

Nevertheless, Federal Reserve support of 
Government bonds is inflation—pure, simple, 
and direct. It is so because the Federal Re- 
serve can render such support only by a 
process which amounts to printing money, 
thus increasing the supply of money and 
reducing the amount of goods that the dollar 
will buy. 

Until the spring of 1951 the Federal Re- 
serve did support Government bonds. That 
was a period of rising prices. 

Then the Reserve abandoned the support 
program. The price rises were checked, in 
some cases slowly and in some cases rather 
dramatically. Stores held sales. Many prices 
slipped below the ceilings that were set by 
the Government price controllers in Wash- 
ington. William McC. Martin, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, can say and demon- 
strate that since the abandonment of sup- 
port, there have been no price rises due to 
inflation. 

The price spiral began to accelerate in 
the middie of 1950 and because the Korean 
war broke out at that time, the tendency has 
been to lay the rises to that event. It was 
not, of course, without its influence but it 
was not the underlying cause of the sudden 
upspurt. Rather it was something that 
stimulated a moyement already under way. 

The day after the Korean war broke, there 
appeared on this page an article by the late 
Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser in which he called 
attention to the growing signs of an acceler- 
ating inflation and pointed to the Reserve 
bond-support policy as the cause. When 
Dr. Goldenweiser wrote this he had no knowl- 
edge that the North Koreans were about to 
attack. 

Also the Korean war has been in progress 
for more than 2 years since the Reserve quit 
supporting bonds. Yet prices have not run 
away. They stopped when the Reserve 
stopped increasing the money supply and 
they stayed stopped. 

The signers of the petition for a new infla- 
tion complain that the decision of the Re- 
serve not to support bonds raises all interest 
rates for private borrowers as well as the 
Government. That may or may not be the 
case. As Mr. George Shea pointed out in an 
article on the front page of this newspaper 
on Saturday, there are signs that the price 
of money, having touched a very low point 
some years ago, is in the rising phase of a 
cycle, and the Federal Reserve might not be 
able to do much about it. 

But assuming that the petition signers are 
correct, it does not follow that it is good 
public policy to create artificially cheap 
credit. Credit is one side of a coin. The 
other side is debt. It is certainly question- 
able policy to encourage business and indi- 
viduals to go into debt; particularly is that 
a questionable policy if the money that they 
borrow decreases in value before they can 
get around to spend it. 

Another complaint of the petition signers 
is that in absence of Federal Reserve support, 
the Government has to pay higher interest 
rates on its own borrowings. There is again 
the question that Mr. Shea raised as to 
whether long-term trends are not more re- 
sponsible than absence of Federal Reserve 
support. 

But again assuming that the petitioners 
are correct on this point, they fail to see the 


whole picture. The interest charges on the 
Government debt are raised. But to prevent 
the rise in rates the petitioners would have 
the Government follow a course which, if it 
reduced interest rates, could only reduce 
them by stimulating inflationary rises in the 
prices of all commodities and services which 
the Government buys. Such increased ex- 
penditures would be many times the amount 
paid out by the Treasury in higher interest 
rates. 

And, of course, not only the Government 
but every citizen would be affected by the 
inflationary price rises. Every wage earner, 
every insurance policyholder, every recipient 
of a pension, Government or private, would 
be penalized. 

What the signers of this petition are ask- 
ing—whether or not they realize it—is that 
the Federal Reserve be given a limitless di- 
rective to create more dollars to chase a sup- 
ply of goods which is already at or very near 
its limits, There could be but one result, and 
that would be to launch this Nation on a 
deliberately planned inflationary spree which 
would end in disaster. 


New Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
somewhat intrigued to read a recent col- 
umn in the New York Times business 
section for Sunday, May 10, 1953, which 
referred to the recent Treasury issue of 
the 344-percent bond as a “miscarriage.” 
I do not say, Mr. Speaker, that I was sur- 
prised, but the article and the alleged 
miscarriage surely demand further com- 
ment. 

All the wise money men have, for 
a number of years now, had a field day 
of criticism of the money policies of the 
Democratic administration. What was 
needed, we were told, was merely a 
change which would give us again a 
hard-money policy. What was needed 
was a business-minded administration. 
Well, we now have that administration 
and it, and many of the soothsayers of 
yesterday, are finding that it is much 
easier to talk policy than establish it in 
the image of a dream long held dear. 
It has been long stated on the highest 
authority that the easy money policy, 
so useful in the avoidance of the honest 
assessment of a war's cost, was the evil 
force behind inflation. These same 
economic savants of the old school de- 
clared themselves for a hard-money 
policy, one which would make money 
dear. Now the necessary assumptions 
behind a hard-money policy are not at 
issue here, those assumptions being that 
when an extraordinary demand is pres- 
ent for money and credit, its costs should 
rise as a deterrent to such demand spill- 
ing over as inflation. This position 
surely has merit. It does, however, have 
certain correlated impacts and of those 
we have heard nothing as the exponents 
of a hard money policy have preferred 
to talk of the evils of an easy money 
policy and only the virtues of their own. 
Thus it is, that I was intrigued by this 
article for it pointed out, as we all should 
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well have known; that this glistening 

program of salvation involved a point or 

two that might be less than blessed. 

The beautiful thing about economics 
as it relates to fiscal policy, to monetary 
policy and to the management of debt, is 
that there are many dim reaches and in- 
volved avenues into which one may take 
refuge when things do not work out like 
they are supposed to work out. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
make comment on some of the correlated 
impacts of a hard money policy before 
including the penetrating Times article 
in my extension of remarks. One im- 
portant one is the increased cost of 
carrying the Federal debt. When such 
debt exceeds $260 billion, the smallest 
increase runs into millions. Funds to 
pay this increased cost can come only 
from the taxpayer. It follows, of course, 
that any increase in money costs, shows 
itself in the private market as well as 
the money market shifts itself to reflect 
changes in the complex of interest rates. 
This means a grave increase in the cost 
of purchasing a home. These rates too 
have been adjusted upward. It means 
a grave increase in the cost of municipal 
bond issues which are to be used for 
schools, hospitals, sanitation measures, 
and other projects currently in great 
demand. It means as well a grave in- 
crease in the cost of business borrowing 
which can only be reflected in the price 
of the end product. It may even rise 
so high as to deter expansion, as it did 
in the case of triple A bonds of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as mentioned in the article below. All 
this increase of costs must show itself 
somewhere in a final price—borrowing 
costs, sales price, including utility sales, 
debt charges, and so forth. Someone 
must meet these payments and for the 
most part, interest being a cost to be 
passed on, it is the final consumer, the 
little guy. He really rates well in this 
process, he pays so that others may reap; 
he pays to save himself from inflation 
but how much money does he save? 

In closing may I point out, as the arti- 
cle says, that this fat new bond issue, is 
selling below par, has jacked up money 
costs, is in the hands not of investors but 
speculators, and has not checked money 
demand. Some improvement. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

BOND PERFORMANCE STUMPS OBSERVERS—NEW 
314 PERCENT GOVERNMENT ISSUE Is SELLING 
BEL. OW Par Desprire Five-Fotp OVERSUB- 
SCRIPTION—Masor INVESTORS ALOOF—HIGH 
CORPORATE YIELDS Farm To Spur BUYING 
RusH—BIDDING MECHANISM SNAGGED 

(By Paul Heffernan) 

The bond market has just put on a most 
spectacular and confusing performance, 
leaving the financial community to ponder 
the following perplexing considerations: 

The Treasury’s new issue of long-term 314 
percent bonds is selling below par in face 
of the fact that $6 billion of subscriptions 
were entered for the $1 billion of bonds 
offered by the Government. 

Institutional inyestors are in no rush to 
enter the bond market on the buying side 
in a big way, despite the rise of market 
yields on new AA-rated public utility bonds 
to a 3.8 percent basis and the rise of yields 
on A-rated utility bonds to a 4 percent basis. 
Levels such as these have not been avail- 


able for high-grade bonds since the mid- 
thirties. 
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Despite all of the talk of imminent re- 
cession or depression, the Nation’s bank 
loans to business are continuing to crowd 
the record high levels of last December— 
that is, an aggregate in excess of $23 billion, 
or about $10 billion more than the business 
bank credit outstanding at the time of the 
Korean outbreak. And commercial bank 
debt to the Federal Reserve System continues 
to run close to $1 billion, a level more than 
twice as high as the average of central bank 
loans and discounts outstanding last spring. 
This persistence of credit inflation is com- 
pelling the Federal Reserve System to keep 
following a restrictive credit policy, regard- 
less of the rise of investment yields in the 
market, and the corresponding fall of bond 


prices. 
BIDDING MECHANISM HIT 


The competitive bidding mechanism for 
selling high-grade bonds has broken down 
in the area to which it was held most suit- 
ed—that of AAA-rated corporate credit. The 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
refused to sell an issue of $30 million of 
triple-A debentures to a Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
banking syndicate after the Chicago bond 
house, in close competition with three other 
syndicates, had submitted the best bid— 
one intending a reoffering to the public at 
an investment yield of 394 percent. 

Within a fortnight, the Treasury must 
leave behind any milk spilled in connection 
with the new 3% percent bond issue and 
face another fateful step in public debt 

ent. This will be to fix terms for 
refunding $5,686,000,000 of United States 
Government debt coming due between now 
and June 15—terms, moreover, which must 
make their own way among investors in a 
tight money market which the Federal 
Reserve System is little disposed to relax 
under the present conditions of inflated 
bank credit. The June refunding is the first 
of four big refundings totaling $27,094,000,- 
000 which the Treasury must face between 
now and December 1. 


THE NEW TREASURY ISSUE 
Why the new Treasury bond has not held 
a premium price is now no mystery, yet 
the fact that the tallor’s cut fell short after 
a thousand measurements is still a source 
of disappointment and resentment. 


It is now clear that the new bond issue 


was fashioned by the Treasury for perma- 
nent investors but was grabbed up instead 
to a large extent by temporary—that is, 
speculative—investors. Even before the sub- 
scription period had expired, Government 
bond dealers were apprehending a miscar- 
riage of this kind, and the Treasury's subse- 
quent decision to allot the new bonds on an 
equal basis made the unwelcome outcome 
inevitable. 

Likewise, the Treasury’s unqualified in- 
vitation to holders of maturing F and G 
bonds to switch into the new 3½s raised 
doubts in the minds of market men as to 
how many of such switches would be per- 
manent and how many would end by the 
investor unloading his new 314s on the mar- 
ket instead of unloading his old F or G 
bonds on the Treasury for cash redemption. 

Preoccupied by such considerations of 
price and yield, the disillusioned market 
place was disposed last week to write off the 
new 3% percent bond as a “fiasco” that had 
been handled “ineptly.” Why weren't proper 
steps taken to keep free-riding speculators 
from winning possession of bonds they did 
not intend to keep and could not dispose 
of readily to others? As for the way the 
exchange offer to F and G bondholders jeop- 
ardized the market reception of the 3s, 
why wasn’t the offer timed to take effect 
only after the new bond was a demonstrated 
success? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE TREASURY 


These are good questions for the Treasury 
to ponder, but they fail to give sufficient 
weight to the fact the Treasury’s first job 


was not to pin-point bond prices or in- 
vestment yields, but to raise $1 billion out- 
side the banking system. This, at least, 
it did. 

And the same goes for what lies ahead. 
The $5,686,000,000 of refunding to be ac- 
complished next month is related to real 
money, not excess bank reserves for the 
Federal Reserve to manufacture, as in the 
war days, by cranking what Marriner Eccles, 
the former Reserve Board Chairman, called 
the “engine of inflation.” 

It perhaps cannot be repeated too many 
times that the Treasury is now on its own— 
has been on its own, in fact, ever since the 
Federal Reserve System returned to its 
statutory responsibilities for controlling the 
money supply 2 years ago. The windfall of 
cheap bank money inherited from the de- 
pression and replenished thereafter by the 
central bank’s inflation engine is at last ex- 
hausted, and the Treasury, like its most 
humble of debt-ridden constituents, must 
now come to market with hat in hand. 

Miscalculations made in shaping the new 
314 percent bond for the market may have 
helped to cause an unnecessary dislocation 
of yields and prices, but the forces activat- 
ed by such miscalculations were not of basic 
or lasting kind and can be expected to cor- 
rect themselves speedily. 

The same does not go, however, for the 
formidable refunding and deficit financing 
problems facing the Treasury in a period of 
persisting money stringency—nor for the 
continued heavy requisitions being made on 
the market by corporate borrowers funding 
bank debt and by local governments financ- 
ing the building of new schools, sewers, and 
highways. These elements of capital de- 
mand are fundamental and lasting and 
the public’s savings are their only offset at 
this time. 


The Submerged-Lands Joint Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by the Clackamas 
County Central Grange, No. 276, of Beav- 
ercreek, Oreg., on the subject of the 
so-called tidelands-oil bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CLACKAMAS COUNTY CENTRAL 
GRANGE No. 276, 
Beavercreek, Oreg., May 2, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dran Sm: The members of this grange 
voted tonight to send you this letter com- 
mending you and your colleagues for your 
gallant fight to prevent the schoolchildren 
of our Nation from being robbed of their 
heritage by this tidelands-oll bill. Would 
like to have this spread on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that future his- 
torians may see that the Clackamas County 
name does not appear on the scroll of 
shame. 

Thanking you for your attention, we re- 


Sincerely, 
FRANK C. ROBINSON, 
Master, Central Grange, No. 276. 


Appropriations for FFA and FHA 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend and 
revise my remarks, I include a letter and 
a resolution which I present on behalf 
of our two Senators, ROBERT S. Kerr and 
Mrxe Mowroney, and Representatives 
Pace BELCHER, Ep EDMONDSON, CARL AL- 
BERT, TOM STEED, JOHN JARMAN, and my- 
self, VICTOR WICKERSHAM: i 

OKLAHOMA STATE SENATE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 6, 1953. 
Hon. Vicror WIcKERSHAM, 

Member of Congress, Chairman of the 
Oklahoma Delegation in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Pursuant to the direction of the Okla- 
homa State Senate, I am transmitting here- 
with a copy of enrolled Senate Resolution 
No. 20, the title of said resolution being as 
follows: “A resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to refrain from reducing appropriations 
for the FFA and FHA programs.” 

This resolution was adopted by the senate 
on the 30th day of April 1953, 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. WM. CORDELL, 
Secretary. 


“Enrolled Senate Resolution 20 0 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to re- 
frain from reducing appropriations for 
the FFA and FHA programs 


“Whereas it has been reported in the 
public press that Congress is contemplating 
the reduction of proposed appropriations 
for the support of FFA and FHA programs 
throughout the Nation to effect a super- 
ficial economy“ of approximately $5 million 
in the billions of the Federal budget; and 

“Whereas the proposal, if adopted, would 
result in the discontinuance of every FFA 
and FHA chapter of less than 25 members; 

“Whereas these programs, training the 
rural youth of the country have, and will 
continue to have, the positive effect of add- 
ing many millions to the annual national 
income, and immeasurably to the national 
security, in improved food production; and 

“Whereas any such relatively minor re- 
duction in national expenditures, resulting 
in such damage to the advancement of 
agronomy, is a false economy induced only 
by a provincial lack of understanding of 
the agricultural problems of the Middle 
West and of the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 24th Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma— 

“That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to refrain, in any manner, 
from reducing the already inadequate 
amount of funds requested to be assigned 
to promotion of FFA and FHA programs 
throughout agricultural sections of the 
country; 

“That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President of the Sen- 
ate of the Congress, and also to each Mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma delegation to the 
Congress.” 

Adopted by the senate the 30th day of 
April 1953, 

RAYMOND Gary, 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of Oklahoma, ss: 

I, J. William Cordell, secretary of the 
senate of the State of Oklahoma, do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of enrolled Senate 
Resolution No. 19 as the same was adopted 
by the Senate of the 24th Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, the original hereof 
being on file in the office of the secretary 
of state of the State of Oklahoma. 

Witness my hand and the seal of my office 
at the State capitol this 5th day of May 1953. 

J. WM. CORDELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the auspices of the Polish National Al- 
liance and the Polish American Congress, 
Polish Constitution Day was celebrated 
at Humboldt Park in Chicago on Sunday 
afternoon, May 3. This celebration was 
attended by one of the largest crowds of 
people of Polish extraction ever to at- 
tend a gathering in Chicago. 

Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president of 
the two sponsoring organizations, made 
a very effective and eloquent speech, 
which was as follows: 


The celebration of the adoption of the 
great charter of liberties, the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, which we observe today, is 
prohibited in Communist-controlled Poland. 

The people of Poland would all choose 
freedom if they only could. This was re- 
cently exemplified by a young Polish lad of 
21, who won the admiration of the entire 
world when he masterminded his flight from 
Communist Poland to freedom. He is our 
guest of honor, Lieutenant Jarecki. 

Guided by an unshakable belief in God's 
help, and by his love of freedom, Lieutenant 
Jarecki was the first to deliver intact into 
Allied hands the coveted Soviet MIG, the 
best type of military aircraft. And it was 
not done for money. It was Jarecki’s heroic 
feat that motivated Uncle Sam to offer a 
$100,000 reward to the first pilot who would 
deliver a Soviet MIG plane into American 
hands. Lieutenant Jarecki received no re- 
ward. His escape is one more proof that the 
people of Poland are America’s true allies 
despite Communist indoctrination. 

Jarecki's dramatic flight should teach the 
youth of America what we take for granted 
here—freedom and high living standards— 
are beyond the reach of many people in the 
world. 

Above all, it should remind mankind every- 
where that the Soviets would crucify the 
whole world as they have crucified Poland. 

It is fortunate for our country that those 
who helped to deliver Poland, eastern Europe, 
and China into Communist hands are no 
longer in charge of foreign policies that have 
brought us so close to disaster. 

With the Soviet Union extending from 
Berlin to the Pacific, the tentacles of com- 
munism are reaching into all corners of the 
earth, 

The world is sitting on a charge of dyna- 
mite with the fuse lighted. 

With great haste America must increase 
its atomic-bomb pile to be used as a threat 
to bomb Moscow into toothpicks unless it 


desists in its aggressive designs to conquer 
the world. P 
The Soviets fear only military superiority. 
This is our only effective insurance against 
disaster. 


Tribute to Secretaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to pay tribute to the secre- 
taries of America, on this National Sec- 
retaries’ Day. We are prone to under- 
estimate the contribution of the office 
secretary to her place of business. Ac- 
tually, the secretaries of America are a 
great force in the world of business. The 
success of many an executive would not 
be possible without the efficiency and 
devotion of his secretary. 

It is altogether fitting that a week be 
set aside as National Secretaries’ Week, 
and that May 27 be proclaimed National 
Secretaries’ Day. Let us salute the sec- 
retaries on their day of recognition for 
all they are to us every day of the year. 
I would like to insert in the RECORD the 
following tribute to the American secre- 
tary: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN SECRETARY 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ WEEK, MAY 24-30 AND 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ DAY, MAY 27 

In keeping with the best traditions of their 
profession, secretaries throughout the United 
States are shouldering vital responsibilities. 
They are performing important roles in com- 
merce, industry, and government at a time 
when the Nation is faced with the tre- 
mendous task of maintaining peace in a 
world that is seething with unrest. 

Frequently, the efforts of these skilled 
office workers are taken for granted. Their 
many contributions to the Nation’s progress 
are unsung. 

To honor the secretaries already doing 
their jobs with diligence, and to encourage 
others into entering this worthy career, it is 
essential that rightful recognition be given. 

Therefore, during this special week we 
should fully honor the first lady of busi- 
ness—the American secretary. 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
O. N. WOODBRIDGE, 
Chairman, National Secretaries’ Week 


Council. 
Mary H. BARRETT, 
Cochairman, National Secretaries’ 
Week Council. 


Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address of Hon. 
James A. Farley, chairman of the board 
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of the Coco-Cola Export Corp., given at 
a luncheon held at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York City on May 7 by the Export 
Advertising Association, Inc., at their 
fifth international advertising conven- 
tion. 

The address follows: 

In history’s steady march, this country's 
enduring leadership in the world family of 
nations has been won by its contribution of 
skills and products rather than by military 
might. 

We must fight and we do fight when our 
liberties are threatened. But the United 
States stands at the helm of today's civiliza- 
tion because of unparalleled scientific and 
industrial know-how—because it has stimu- 
lated world markets, shipped a myriad of 
goods, and built outposts of business prog- 
ress in every corner of the globe. 

The greatest challenge ever to American 
marketing genius and resourcefulness, to the 
kind of initiative represented by organiza- 
tions such as the Export Advertising Associ< 
ation, may not be too far off. Easing of mil- 
itary spending and puncturing of the in- 
flation bubble may soon call for a readjust- 
ment in all marketing activities. 

Highly geared production will look for new 
sales outlets overseas. Successful competi- 
tion in world trade will depend on progres- 
sive and enlightened overseas expansion— 
and on skillful and enlightened overseas ad- 
vertising and selling. 

In our own country, a more abundant world 
trade is highly desirable because it is related 
intimately to every sound and cherished 
American tradition, It underlines the 
principle of hard work and self-reliance; it 
takes energy and initiative and imagination. 
In my opinion, there is no other form of 
business that requires such constant effort 
and care. But it is not easy, as I have found 
in my own experience, to establish and hold 
sound economic relationships with the peo- 
ples in remote lands. Perfect understanding 
and cordial friendliness are not always imme- 
diately forthcoming. To succeed in foreign 
trade today requires aggressive selling and 
promotion techniques applied with a deft- 
ness based in a thorough and sympathetic 
understanding of local conditions and cus- 
toms of the countries with which you deal. 

We should all remember that whoever 
engages successfully in business in a foreign 
country will always act as an honored guest 
of that country. In the company I repre- 
sent we try to maintain this attitude at all 
times, in our business relations and in our 
advertising policies—and our experience has 
shown that it contributes greatly to the uni- 
versal acceptance of Coca-Cola as a symbol 
of friendship and human understanding. 

But none of the difficulties which beset 
foreign trade should be permitted to deter 
our manufacturers from continuing their 
efforts to build and expand world markets. 
American goods carry an American message: 
They tell our story to the world. With our 
goods goes the message of the free institu- 
tions in the midst of which these goods are 
produced. For implicit in every American 
product is the idea of fair dealing, of indenti- 
fication and responsibility—the idea of a 
contract entered into in good faith and per- 
formed in good faith—the idea of a promise 
fairly made and faithfully kept. These 
ideas and associations which have been built 
up through good advertising and good 
marketing practices are recognized by people 
everywhere in the world. Therefore, the 
contribution of American products in world 
trade is more important today than ever 
before. It is my firm conviction that if we 
could get American goods, promoted by ad- 
vertising, into some of the blacked-out spots 
in the world, the magic of those goods would 
do more to sell American institutions and 
ideals than all the political propaganda 
that can be produced—on the air, in print, 
or by personal contact. 
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I was told that a few years ago, when 
access to Russia was slightly easier than 
it is now, whenever an American automo- 
bile stopped in the.streets of Moscow jt 
was immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
inquisitive people. There are many peoples 
in the world in and near the outskirts of 
that great blacked-out area where this would 
still be true today. The more people we 
expose to American products, American ways 
of business, including American advertis- 
ing, the better they will understand the 
kind of people we are. The more people 
there are who experience our merchandise, 
the better off both they and we will be, and 
the greater the mutual understanding be- 
tween us. Who knows, history may well 
record that we won and kept more friends 
in this way than we did with all the bil- 
lions upon billions we have poured into our 
efforts at world rehabilitation. 

I should like to cite a case in point from 

my own experience with Coca-Cola. If you 
were to visit Alexandria, Egypt, you would 
find there a modern Coca-Cola bottling plant. 
It sets new standards of sanitation in the 
manufacture of foodstuffs. Every food plant 
that will be built in Egypt will be the better 
for the example which this modern Coca- 
Cola plan has set. A public health official 
in the Near East told one of our people that 
the influence of Coke on sanitation would 
be one of the most effective factors in pro- 
moting health that had ever reached his 
country. To use his own words: “Coca-Cola 
is worth its weight in gold as education in 
cleanliness.” 
_ At the Coca-Cola plant in Africa, shower 
baths for the employees are mandatory. In 
the beginning it was hard to get employees 
because shower baths were required. But 
today people come and inquire at this plant 
for work, giving as a reason the fact that 
they can take a shower. 

This influence, of course, goes far beyond 
the physical. Again in Egypt, the Coke 
man wears a uniform. At first the employees 
were reluctant to accept it. Today they 
wear it as a badge of honor because it repre- 
sents to them and to the people who deal 
with them the whole idea of fair treatment 
of employees and honesty and integrity in 
business. One of our salesmen is among the 
most respected people in his community. 
He sells Coca-Cola not because he needs to 
make a living but because it gives him 
prestige. 

Let me tell you something about the Coca- 
Cola operation overseas and how it differs 
from so many oversea businesses. We do 
not make and bottle Coca-Cola here and ship 
it abroad for sale overseas. Abroad, as at 
home, the Coca-Cola business is a decen- 
tralized business. The Coca-Cola Co. manu- 
factures only one thing—the basic ingre- 
dient—the sirup concentrate—from which 
the finished product is made by the local 
bottling plant. Everything else is produced 
by the bottler or his suppliers. With few— 
very few—exceptions, the bottler is an inde- 
pendent.businessman. He owns and operates 
his own plant. The Coca-Cola business is 
usually a local business no matter where you 
find it—in Bangor or in Bangkok, in 
Mobile or in Marseilles. The bottler's opera- 
tions are governed only by the agreement to 
produce a uniform, quality product, to pro- 
tect the trade-marks, and to use only adver- 
tising approved by the company. Wherever 
Coca-Cola is produced, it can be advertised 
and promoted as the same delicious and 
refreshing beverage available anywhere else 
around the world. 

Today Coca-Cola is available to the people 
of 86 countries or geographical divisions. Of 
the people engaged in providing this world- 
wide availability less than 1 percent were 
born in America. The others are all na- 
tionals of the countries in which they work. 
Key people in the overseas operation are 
brought to America and given intensive 
training in production methods, sales pro- 
motion, and advertising. In several months 


of concentrated instruction, these people get 
the benefit of 66 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in every phase of producing, sell- 
ing, and advertising Coca-Cola. This train- 
ing covers not only the product itself, but 
the methods and processes of suppliers to 
the industry. This great store of knowledge 
these key people take back to their own 
countries where, applying it in terms of local 
conditions and problems, they pass it on to 
the bottlers, and often to the secondary in- 
dustries as well. With this basic informa- 
tion derived from Coca-Cola practice in the 
States, plus a thorough knowledge of the 
local situation, a bottler anywhere—in the 
Philippines, in Tanganyika, in Germany, or 
in France—can do a uniformly good job of 
advertising and selling Coca-Cola. 

You see from this that we export very little 
physical product. What we send overseas is 
principally industry know-how; instruction 
in production, inspiration in selling, guid- 
ance in advertising. I do not wish to detract 
in any way from the value and utility of 
exporting finished products. But, I feel that 
the export know-how—the export of the 
stimulus and leadership that result in the 
founding or remaking of an industry—often 
leads to even greater benefits overseas than 
the simple export of goods. Here again may 
I cite Coca-Cola as an example. When a 
Coca-Cola bottling plant is opened in any 
country, its opening stimulates a variety of 
local enterprises—all calling for local man- 
agement, local personnel, and local materials. 
The importation by the bottler of a small 
amount of concentrate proves a boon to the 
local industries supplying the bottler’s other 
needs. In one colonial territory the erec- 
tion of a bottling plant costing 10 million 
francs was made possible by the importation 
of equipment costing only $1,500. In an- 
other area, a new bottling plant entailed 
the building, also, of an ice plant, a sugar 
mill and factories to produce carbon dioxide, 
caustic soda, soda ash, cases, paperboard, ice 
coolers, and bodies for electric coolers. 
Crowns for Coca-Cola bottles are now man- 
ufactured in 21 countries; the bottle itself in 
34. When a public official welcomed Coca- 
Cola to Cape Town, he emphasized that 
“with a single exception, everything used in 
the manufacture of Coca-Cola is of South 
African origin.” 

I hope you will not consider me immodest 
because I have talked so much about my 
own company. But it is, of course, the one 
I know the most about. Moreover, I can’t 
help thinking that it must be one that 
every advertising man finds interesting. For 
the Coca-Cola business is one in which mer- 
chandising and advertising are essential to 
success. Few companies have made more 
consistent use of advertising than mine. 

We have in our archives a 2-inch by 1 
column newspaper advertisement from 1887, 
the year after Coca-Cola was born. We have 
never stopped advertising since. Our ad- 
vertising now appears in major media 
around the world and in all the major lan- 
guages except Russian. This advertising 
looks Egyptian in Egypt, German in Ger- 
many, Brazilian in Brazil, Philippine in the 
Philippines, Australian in Australia. But 
put samples from these far-flung countries 
beside each other and you see at once their 
common origin. They all reflect the spirit 
of Coca-Cola at home. The ideas in them 
are ideas of friendship, of hospitality, good- 
will, relaxation, home, wholesome fun, gen- 
erosity, simple entertaining. They portray 
pleasant experiences and emotions common 
to all mankind. 

To the greatest extent possible we produce 
our overseas advertising overseas and place 
it through local overseas agencies. Here, 
too, we are engaged in exporting know-how 
rather than goods. Principally we supply 
education, suggestion, inspiration. Thus 
we are helping, in our small way, to spread 
the techniques of American advertising 
around the world. Other American manu- 
facturers selling overseas are exerting the 
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same influence. We have found that most 
overseas advertising men welcome this as- 
sistance. In the library of every important 
overseas agency you will find the classic 
textbooks of American advertising, the latest 
issues of our leading advertising trade papers. 
Overseas advertising men look to America 
for ideas, standards, and technical leader- 
ship. 

The growing appreciation and use of ad- 
vertising overseas will hasten the growth 
there of mass marketing. Another trend 
favoring mass marketing is the growing ap- 
preciation overseas of consumer credit as a 
basic factor in modern mass marketing. I 
was much interested in observing, for in- 
stance, the increase in installment credit 
offered by manufacturers of electric refrig- 
erators, ranges, and other home appliances 
in Paris some months ago. 

One can only guess how far American 
methods of advertising and consumer credit 
may go in revolutionizing marketing methods 
overseas. But, if we recall what all-impor- 
tant roles they have played in the develop- 
ment of massmarketing in the States in the 
last 50 years, we may look for enormous 
changes in distribution methods overseas— 
and for many social benefits therefrom. 

Perhaps you read in the Wall Street 
Journal of last Monday about the study, 
just completed by the National Planning 
Association, of the operation of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. in Mexico. Sears now operates 
seven retail stores in that country, with 
gross sales last year of more than $15 million. 
The company introduced to Mexico retail 
display advertising in newspapers, lighted 
window displays, and other modern retailing 
practices that have since gained wide ac- 
ceptance among Mexicans, 

For merchandise for its stores Sears de- 
pends largely on Mexican manufacturers, 
The National Planning Association study 
reports that Sears has contributed directly 
to Mexico’s economy by helping some 1,300 
local manufacturers pioneer in new products, 
expand and diversify their lines. Sears has 
also provided a marked improyement in 
wages, skill, working hours, and fringe bene- 
fits for its Mexican employees. It has stim- 
ulated better living standards for customers 
and has even encouraged its competitors to 
do a better job and thus increase their own 
business, I think you will all agree that 
Sears’ overseas operations have already ex- 
erted both a far-reaching influence and a 
desirable influence on the countries in which 
it operates, 

Speaking before the Herald Tribune 
Forum, last October, H. B. Nicholson, presi- 
dent of the Coca-Cola Co., made this state- 
ment: “The challenge of American business 
today is to build a new market place, to make 
its customers prosperous, to help develop 
industry in their countries and to create new 
markets abroad for their goods. We believe 
the success of the Coca-Cola Co. has been 
due to this competitive ideal.” 

In creating this greater market place, let 
us first have an understanding of the peoples 
and customs and habits of the other coun- 
tries of the world, Let us meet them as 
we would meet a friend in his own home. 
Let us take to them and make available to 
them not only our fine American brand prod- 
ucts but our knowledge and skills in the 
techniques of production, marketing and 
advertising. 

Let us offer outstretched, friendly hands 
across the seas—not mailed fists—skilled, 
knowing, courageous hands of American in- 
dustry—passing the good things of life 
through the market place into the homes of 
distant lands. These are the dynamics 
which will create the new buying power, the 
vast new markets that will assure to us and 
to posterity the greatest national and global 
prosperity. 

You of the Export Advertising Association 
have a great opportunity, and carry an even 
greater responsibility, in helping reach this 
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goal of national and global prosperity. You 
must employ your unequaled advertising 
know-how in bringing to the world the bene- 
fits of American skill and productivity, the 
relief of human drudgery inherent in our 
mass production techniques and in our 
“gadgets,” the opportunity for greater leisure 
and for the pursuit of the cultural aspects of 
life, all of which will bring the peoples of 
world closer together. 

But you must do this Job with a genuine 
and conscious realization that in offering 
competitive brands we express also our deep 
respect for the individual and our belief in 
his ability to exercise his own good judg- 
ment. We offer him our products and pro- 
vide him with information and suggestions 
ta buy. But he makes the decision. He 
chooses or rejects whatever we offer. And 
in that selection he is governed not by any 
form of compulsion, but solely by his own 
individual taste or requirement. 

You must also formulate your programs 
with the knowledge that we cannot sell un- 
less we also buy and, above all, with an ap- 
preciation that we will be judged not so much 
by what we do as by the way we do it. Our 
goods and our creative abilities are not the 
end result which the world seeks, nor are 
they the end result which we have to offer. 
They are but means to the real end—the end 
of human, individual dignity, freedom, and 
respect. 

Peace depends upon prosperity. Prosperity 
depends upon productivity. Productivity, to 
exist, must create purchasing power. And 
purchasing power must be channeled by cre- 
ative advertising. This, then, is your true 
mission—to forge a strong and unbreakable 
link in the chain of purchasing power, pro- 
ductivity, prosperity, and peace through ex- 
port advertising. 


Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Providence Jour- 
nal and one appearing in the Richmond 
News Leader: 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of May 
0 11, 1953 
H IMPRESSIVE STATEMENTS 

What a lot of nonsense is uttered that 
nobody questions. Important persons rise 
up, politicians, generals, learned doctors, 
prominent industrialists, even the heads of 
universities, and make impressive statements 
that don't mean a thing. If you had the 
courage to rise up and say, “What does that 
mean?” they couldn't tell you. 

Interior Secretary McKay couldn't the 
other day when he appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee with a prepared 
statement supporting President Eisenhower's 
request for an extension of the reciprocal 
trade law. 

“The composition of the Tariff Commission 
has changed,” Secretary McKay read with 
conviction. Really threw himself into it, we 
gather. “An industry application in effect 
now goes before a new and different commis- 
sion.” Apparently he would have continued 
in this persuasive vein had not Representa- 
tive HERMAN ESERHARTER, of Pennsylvania, 
stopped him to ask just what that meant. 

“I don’t know just what was meant by 
that,” the Secretary of the Interior said, “I 
didn’t write it, Mr. Congressman.” 


A pretty howdy do. It goes on all the time. 
The constituents want a speech. The com- 
mittee demands a statement. Important 
men are either too busy or too inarticulate, 
so they hire someone else to write them. 
Often the importunate speaker is surprised 
to hear what his own lips are saying, but if 
nobody stops him, he goes right on. Often 
he believes the nonsense he’s reading. This 
is bad. Often the rest of us do. This is the 
worst of all. 


[From the Richmond News Leader of 
May 11, 1953] 
Mr. McKay Dipn’t Do His HOMEWORK 


The administration’s top-level officials last 
week wound up their testimony on trade 
policy before the House Ways and Means 
Committee—and not a moment too soon. 
Among Cabinet members appearing before 
the committee were Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks and Secretary of the Interior McKay. 
Mr. Weeks, repeatedly questioned as to his 
views on a bill that would limit severely the 
President’s discretion on trade policy and 
curtail substantially a number of imports, 
turned in a wishy-washy performance. Again 
and again he stated that he preferred to be 
excused from discussing specific provisions 
of the Simpson bill, but he said that he 
“could go either way on several of them.” 

Secretary McKay was even less helpful, 
Indeed, before he had concluded his testi- 
mony it was not clear why he had been asked 
to come before the committee at all. Mr. 
McKay appeared with a prepared statement, 
which included this sentence: The compo- 
sition of the Tariff Commission has changed; 
an industry application (for relief from 
large competing imports) in effect now goes 
before a new and different Commission.” 
Questioned by Representative EBERHARTER, 
of Pennsylvania, as to just what changes had 
occurred in the Commission’s composition, 
Mr. McKay gave this startling reply: “I must 
admit I don’t know. I thought it had 
changed. I didn't write this particular par- 
agraph. I supposed it had changed,” 

Mr. EBERHARTER observed, correctly, that 
the only change in the Commission at the 
time had been the appointment of Joseph 
E. Talbot (an advocate of a protectionist 
tariff policy) to one of the two Commission 
vacancies. “The person who wrote your 
statement,” said the Pennsylvania, “must 
have meant that the Commission has a new 
member.” To this Mr. McKay lamely re- 
plied, “I suppose so.” The Secretary also 
suggested—ignoring the fact that the Tariff 
Commission members are named for 6-year 
terms—that since “the appointing power 
certainly has the power to remove” it might 
be possible to persuade members of the Com- 
mission to view industries’ requests for 
protection more sympathetically. 

Altogether this was an astounding per- 
formance in which Mr. McKay displayed an 
almost total lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject on which he was testifying. What is 
no less astounding is that the President, who 
knows full well it is poor strategy to send 
ill-equipped troops into an engagement, per- 
mitted his Cabinet officers to go before the 
House committee so ill prepared. A few more 
such appearances could be disastrous. 


Returns of 1953 Questionnaires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


N OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, below 
are the final results of the 1953 legisla- 
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tive questionnaire. This year 3,353 peo- 
ple in Mercer and Burlington Counties 
returned their completed questionnaires. 
These results, which include returns ap- 
proximately equally divided among Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, and Independents, 
give valuable intormation on the think- 
ing of people in the Fourth Congressional 
District on important issues that Con- 
gress is currently dealing with. The 
question on deepening of the Delaware 
River Channel was sent out after the 
main group of questionnaires was mailed. 
However, I believe there are sufficient 
returns on the question from both coun- 
ties to give a real clue to the attitudes of 
people toward the proposal. 

It is interesting to note that only 17 
percent of the people favor an immediate 
tax reduction prior to balancing the 
budget. 

The questionnaire follows: 


1. United States give arms, equipment, 
military advisers, etc., to support Chiang in 
attacks on China coast? Yes, 2,292 or 74 
percent; no, 826 or 26 percent. 

2. Use United States Navy to blockade the 
China coast? Yes, 1,910 or 63 percent; no, 
1,141 or 37 percent. 

8. Withdraw American ground forces from 
Korea now? Yes, 371 or 12 percent; no, 
2,801 or 88 percent. 

4. Continue our program of supplying 
military aid to European nations through 
NATO? Yes, 2,680 or 86 percent; no, 445 or 
14 percent. 

5. Continue program of technical assist- 
ance to countries abroad through point 4 
program? Yes, 2,813 or 88 percent; no, 371 
or 12 percent. 

6. Which comes closest to your views on 
what should be done about taxes on personal 
income: n 

(a) Reduce taxes only if budget can be 
balanced: 1,553 or 48 percent. 

(b) Leave taxes as they are to balance 
budget and start paying off national debt: 
1,146 or 35 percent. 

(c) Reduce taxes by 11 percent effective 
July 15, regardless of whether budget will 
or will not be balanced: 538 or 17 percent. 

7. Administration’s policies in removing 
price controls on food and clothing? Yes, 
2,126 or 66 percent; no, 1,104 or 34 percent. 

8. Enactment by Congress of set of stand- 
by controls on food and clothing that could 
be applied by President, if he decided nec- 
essary. Yes, 2,758 or 84 percent; no, 532 or 
16 percent. 

9. Continuance of Federal controls on 
rents for another year? Yes, 2,044 or 65 per- 
cent; no, 1,124 or 35 percent. 

10. What should be done about Taft- 
Hartley: 

(a) Leave the law as it now is: 998 or 19 
percent. 

(b) Revise the law moderately: 1,576 or 50 
percent. 

(c) Revise the law considerably: 584 or 
18 percent, 

(d) Repeal completely: 412 or 13 percent. 

11, If it appears Congress will make some 
changes in Taft-Hartley, which one would 
you favor: 

(a) More controls over labor: 1,115 or 36 
percent. 

(b) About the same controls over labor: 
1,268 or 41 percent. 

(c) Less control over labor: 718 or 23 per- 
cent. 

12. Which comes closest to your views on 
Federal fair employment practices legisla- 
tion: 

(a) A Federal FEP law seeking voluntary 
compliance but without enforcement powers; 
1,119 or 37 percent, 
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(b) A Federal FEP law with mandatory 
compliance and with enforcement powers: 
1,139 or 38 percent. 

(c) No Federal FEP law at all: 773 or 25 
percent. 

13. Congressional investigation of Com- 
munist influences in: 

(a) Publicly supported colleges: yes, 2,465 
or 76 percent; no, 775 or 24 percent. 

(b) Private colleges: Yes, 2,194 or 69 per- 
cent; no, 981 or 31 percent, 

14. Change the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration law to remove discrimination against 
southern European nations? Yes, 2,000 or 
66 percent; no, 1,045 or 34 percent. 

15. Favor United States Army Engineers 
recommendation to deepen Delaware Chan- 
nel 40 feet to Fairless Works, and 35 feet to 
Trenton Marine Terminal. Yes, 475 or 89 per- 
cent; no, 56 or 11 percent. 


Facts Forum Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the results 
of a Facts Forum poll. The Facts Forum 
is well known, and I feel the results of 
this poll well may be studied by all 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facrs Forum RESULTS 
Yes 
(percent) 
Is there far more Communstic influence 

in Hawall than any State now in 

Union? --.-.-.~--------~------------- 61 
Should Bricker amendment providing 

that Constitution supersede treaties 

be enacted?_.....------------------- 77 
Should the 5th amendment be changed 

to require answer if treason is in- 

volved? 
Are McCartxy’s present critics more ef- 

fective than those of former years?... 39 
Will our country be either lost or saved 

by the action of a 4 percent or less 

minority? 36 
Are both communism and fascism ex- 

treme leftist movements? - 78 
Should we respond if called upon to stop 

Communists in Indochina? - 59 
Should United States sell China Nation- 

alists six destroyers they need to 

// AAA 89 
Would a 10- percent cut in income- tax 

rates increase the total tax revenue? 
Should tariffs be abandoned? 26 
Are the large foundations helping pre- 

serve freedom? s m s m m a = m m = m e m c a me a 57 
Are conservatives apt to win in a United 

States Senate vote? 77 
Should the end of price and wage con- 

trols hurt the wage earner? - 17 
Should security risks be permitted to re- 

tire on Government pay? == 13 
Would you favor Ike now in an election 

over the Democratic nominee?_........ 87 


75 


Publishers’ Association Cites Attacks on 
Civil Liberties as Dangerous to Free 
Press; 35 Publishers from 17 States 
Ask Defense of Rights of Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to an important 
resolution adopted here in Washington 
on May 8 at the 10th annual convention 
of the American Association of English- 
Jewish Newspapers. 

The publishers and editors who adopt- 
ed this resolution are thoughtful Ameri- 
cans anxious to protect our Nation 
against both subversive activities and 
those demagogs who under the guise of 
fighting subversion seek to intimidate 
loyal Americans and destroy our cher- 
ished freedoms including freedom of the 
press. I am glad this fine group of in- 
formed citizens has called upon the en- 
tire newspaper profession to vigorously 
protect their right to keep Americans 
honestly informed and to freely criticize 
those who are trusted with the immense 
powers of government. At this point, I 
include in our Recorp a short explana- 
tory press release and the aforemen- 
tioned resolution: 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION CITES ATTACKS ON 
CIVIL LIBERTIES aS DANGEROUS TO FREE 
Press; 35 PUBLISHERS From 17 STATES Ask 
DEFENSE OF RIGHTS or INDIVIDUALS 


Publishers and editors throughout the Na- 
tion were asked today in a resolution adopted 
by publishers of Jewish newspapers to oppose 
attacks on the freedom of the press and to 
rally against the hysterical activities of 
some who, in their avowed efforts to oppose 
communism have made themselves. no less 
dangerous to democracy because of their 
contempt and disregard for our treasured 
civil liberties. 

Meeting in its 10th annual convention in 
the Statler Hotel, the American Association 
of English-Jewish Newspapers was addressed 
by Philip M. Klutznick, of Chicago, Ill., new- 
ly elected national president of B'nai B'rith. 
Klutznick commended the publishers for ad- 
vancing the ideals of Judaism and Ameri- 
canism through service to the community. 

The resolution, adoption of which was an- 
nounced by Philip Slomovitz, president of 
the association and publisher of the Jewish 
News of Detroit, Mich., follows: 

“Since the Soviet Union has emerged as 
an aggressive military threat to the free 
world; and * 

“Whereas this conspiracy is manifested in 
our own country through espionage and at- 
tempts to exploit constitutional guaranties 
of freedom in order to destroy such freedom, 
thus creating an imminent danger to our 
democratic heritage; and 

“Whereas this menace to freedom exists 
not only because of the Communists them- 
selves but also arises from the hysterical 
activities of some who, in their avowed efforts 
to oppose communism, have made themselves 
no less dangerous to democracy because of 
their contempt and disregard for our treas- 
ured civil liberties. 

“Now, therefore, the American Association 
of English-Jewish Newspapers assembled in 
its 10th annual convention in Washington, 
D. C., on May 7 to 10, 1953, resolves that, in 
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view of President Eisenhower’s message to 
this convention that ‘one of the most effec- 
tive sources of a democracy’s strength is the 
accurate presentation of the news by a free 
Press, the association voices its grave con- 
cern, reaffirms its adherence to the freedom 
of the press and other guaranties of the Bill 
of Rights, and calls upon all American edi- 
tors and publishers, regardless of religion or 
race, to guard zealously the trust that is 
theirs by rallying to the defense of those 
whose constitutional rights are violated and 
to recognize that so long as the rights of any 
individual are jeopardized, a threat exists to 
all. 

“Further resolves that we rededicate our- 
selves to the honest and objective reportage 
of news as our sacred duty in these days 
when there are elements that oppose tyr- 
anny by emulating it. We hold inviolate the 
right of editorial expression without fear of 
harassment,” 

The association is made up of publishers 
of Jewish periodicals printed in English. 
Those who have registered so far include Mr. 
Slomovitz, Leo H. Frisch, the American Jew- 
ish World, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; 
Jacques Back, the Observer, Nashville, Tenn.; 
J. I. Fishbein, the Sentinel, Chicago, III.; Ben 
Bartzoff, the Jewish Advocate, Boston, Mass.; 
Jules D. Miller and Raymond Miller, of the 
Jewish Exponent, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bert F. 
Kline, the Jewish Times, Baltimore, Md.; Al- 
bert W. Golomb, American Jewish Outlook, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Elias Rex Jacobs, Buffalo 
Jewish Review, Buffalo, N. .; Morris Janoff, 
Jewish Standard, Jersey City, N. J.; Myer 
Keleman, B’nai B'rith Messenger, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Fred Shochet, Jewish Floridian, 
Miami, Fla.; Mrs. M. Milton Singer, Jewish 
Record, Atlantic City, N. J.; A. Slabot, Jewish 
Ledger, New Orleans, La.; and David White, 
Jewish Herald-Voice, Houston, Tex. 


An American in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a splendid, informative, and chal- 
lenging article written by the Honorable 
Chester Bowles, recently Ambassador of 
the United States to India, which article 
appeared in the Commonweal magazine 
of April 24, 1953. 

The article follows: 

AN AMERICAN IN ASIA 
(By Chester Bowles) 

As this is written, some 700,000 western 
soldiers are fighting on Asian battlefields. In 
Korea, in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, in 
the Malayan jungle, American, French, Brit- 
ish, Dutch, Australian, Belgian, Canadian, 
and Turkish troops are among those who are 
fighting to stop Communist aggression or 
wipe out Communist guerrillas. 

These military actions are essential to the 
establishment of Asian stability. But any 
belief that military power alone, without re- 
gard for the people of Asia as people, can 
solve the problems of Asia is not only wish- 
ful thinking, it is dangerous thinking, be- 
cause it is doomed to failure. 

As I have traveled north and south across 
India in the last 17 months, and throughout 
southeast Asia, I have become convinced that 
the key to Asian peace lies where we have 
worked for it least: among the people of 
Asia. Hope for peace lies in our ability to 
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convince Indians, Burmans, Thais, Indo- 
nesians, Filipinos, Japanese, and other Asians 
that we come not to conquer but to encour- 
age; that what we do is done not from blind 
fear of communism but from faith in democ- 
racy and the ability of the Asian people to 
make democracy work in Asia, For if Asia’s 
millions fear and mistrust us, if they are 
indifferent or hostile to the West and its ob- 
jectives, not 10 divisions, nor a hundred— 
not a thousand tanks nor 10,000—can secure 
the peace. 

In the colonial era that still dominates too 
much of our thinking about the East, this 
may not have been true. Then Asia's people 
were indeed the voiceless millions, relatively 
easily coerced by an armed and -powerful 
colonial government to conform to western 
strategies. 

Today Asia, with the exception of China, 
consists of free and independent nations, 
with proud, free, and independent govern- 
ments. Their people have emerged from 
colonialism as independent individual hu- 
man beings, determined to secure their 
rights, to live, grow, worship, and progress 
as human beings, as surely endowed with 
human dignity as the men and women of 
the West. What these people want most 
from America is a simple, homespun com- 
modity: human understanding, plus a 
strong dose of old-fashioned American 
idealism and faith in our fellow man, be he 
Burmese, Thai, or Indian. 

If we fail to meet this challenge, Asia could 
well be lost to the free world, just as Mr. 
Vishinsky so cynically and flatly predicted 
recently in the United Nations. For the 
Communists, however cynically and falsely, 
pitch their appeals to Asian people as peo- 
ple—human beings with human aspirations. 
It would be foolish to ignore the fact that 
these appeals have a powerful effect. 

A majority of the people of Asia, however, 
are still basically opposed to communism. 
Given an understanding of the present is- 
sues and faith in our integrity, they will, I 
believe, guard their independence from the 
new imperialism of the Chinese Communists 
as jealously as they fought against the old 
imperialism of Europe. If we approach them 
patiently, reasonably, and honestly, their 
ties of friendship can become our strongest 
safeguard against Communist domination of 
Asia. 


In our task we will be materially helped by 
the already well-established orientation to- 
ward the West which exists in many Asian 
countries. Nowhere in Asia, perhaps, is this 
more true than in India, where there is every 
basis for genuine understanding, plus in- 
creasing signs of real friendship. So great 
are these factors, indeed, that I believe our 
success in India is the crucial test of our 
ability to understand and win the friendship 
of any Asian nation. Certainly if we can- 
not win and hold India’s friendship, we can- 
not hope to succeed elsewhere in Asia. 

For the many people who still picture it 
in terms of maharajahs, temples, and ele- 
phants, the extent of westernization in mod- 
ern India is hard to believe. Almost all of 
India’s governmental structure is western 
in design. Its constitution is patterned on 
British and American models; its judiciary 
and its army follow the British systems. 
Nearly all its leaders in government and the 
professions, well down into the middle eche- 
lons, have taken at least their advanced 
studies in the West, largely in Britain, but 
increasingly in America. In spite of official 
designation of Hindi as the national lan- 
guage, English remains the common lan- 
guage of the government, uniting not only 
the many provinces with regional tongues 
but forming strong cultural bonds with Brit- 
ain and America, Colleges and universities 
teach in English, using English texts and 
the great classics of the English language. 

English-language newspapers and maga- 
zines are nationally circulated, are widely 


read by India’s leaders, and are most influen- 
tial. Books in English, by both American 
and British authors, predominate in major 
bookstores. (Significantly, the bulk of 
Soviet and Chinese Communist propaganda 
is also printed in English.) 

Though much of this western culture is 
British rather than American in character, 
cultural ties with America are also growing. 
I have found throughout India a deep desire 
to like America and Americans and intense 
curiosity to know more about our customs 
and our people, our principles, and our poli- 
cies. In the year and a half I have been in 
India, and throughout the 50,000 miles that 
I have traveled here, I-have felt at first hand 
this friendliness and interest and seen it 

OW. 

Recently Mrs. Bowles and I and two of our 
children made a 6,800-mile trip from New 
Delhi to Assam, the easternmost province of 
India, down to the southern tip of India in 
Travancore-Cochin and back again to New 
Delhi. In every one of the States we not 
only saw the chief officials, but visited vil- 
lages, colleges, hospitals, model farms, librar- 
ies, rotary clubs, village community projects 
developing under our point 4 program, talked 
with the press, met with students and college 
faculties. I made 19 speeches on this trip, 
to audiences totaling many thousands of 
people. 

Our reception was everywhere overwhelm- 
ingly friendly. In the villages, floral arches 
were set up across our route, crowds of vil- 
lagers and school children lined either side 
of the road greeting us with songs, garlands, 
cheers and welcoming speeches. In the col- 
leges where I spoke, students and teachers 
listened intently to my discussions of Ameri- 
can policies, Though many of the students, 
in India as elsewhere, have been ardently 
wooed by the Communists, there were few 
unfriendly questions. I was pursued by far 
more autograph hunters than I have ever 
encountered in the United States. 

I had several major press conferences and 
many individual talks with special corre- 
spondents. In each of the states I visited, I 
was warmly received by government leaders 
in many fields, all of whom discussed India’s 
problems with complete frankness and un- 
failing cordiality. 

Much of this marked friendship for Amer- 
ica is relatively new. It is due, I believe, to 
many factors. One of the most important is 
our substantial material assistance to India 
under point four, and the fact that this 
desperately needed assistance came without 
political strings of any kind. More than any 
conceivable program, point four has given 
America the practical opportunity to show 
the Asian people our sincere desire to help 
them progress and develop as human beings. 
Working closely with its government at both 
state and federal levels, we have in the past 
2 years put nearly $100 million to work to 
help India solve the many problems of its 

ple. 

Of outstanding significance are the com- 
munity projects, through which over 19 mil- 
lion villagers are now being reached with 
improved agricultural methods, implements 
and fertilizers, with public-health projects, 
better schools and literacy classes. The re- 
sponse to these projects has been very real 
and very deep, as villagers, for centuries bur- 
dened with despair and poverty, have felt the 
first hope and opportunity for self-better- 
ment. Important, too, is our point-four as- 
sistance to India's malaria-control efforts, 
to its cottage industries, to its great irriga- 
tion and power projects, to its fisheries, to 
elementary and adult education, 

Our program of sending Indian students 
and leaders to America for study has also 
helped very materially to increase under- 
standing. While the actual numbers are not 
large, the peopte chosen have come from al- 
most every field—agriculture, science, health, 
medicine, statistics, radio and railroad and 
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foundry engineering, the press, government 
and politics and education. Their influence 
has already been widely felt. 

Our information (USIS) program has also 
markedly increased in effectiveness over the 
past year. Under this program we maintain 
USIS libraries in eight major Indian cities, 
some with as many as a thousand readers a 
day and with rosters of thousands of book 
borrowers. Also under this USIS program, we 
have increasingly arranged for American 
scholars and specialists to visit Indian uni- 
versities and meet students and college fac- 
ulties. 

In many colleges, these specialists are the 
first Americans whom Indians have seen, and 
they have done much to help further east- 
west understandings. We have also increased 
the quantity and quality of our publications 
and pamphlets giving information about 
America, its customs, people and policies, de- 
signing them especially to meet needs in 
areas of special interest and concern to 
India. 

Another good share of credit for India’s 
increasing friendship with America should 
go to our private foundations in India which 
have been devoting themselves to assisting 
in practical programs for the benefit of the 
people. The Rockefeller Foundation, for in- 
stance, is doing excellent work with its 
malaria-control, public-health, and medical- 
research programs. The Ford Toundation is 
assisting materially in agricultural-training 
and village-improvement projects with an 
inspired people-to-people approach. 

All these factors have played a part in in- 
creasing understanding and friendship be- 
tween our countries. They have done so, I 
feel, because they followed what I believe 
are three essential principles for winning 
friends among the Asian people. 

The first essential is a thorough under- 
standing of, and respect for, Asia’s fear of 
western domination. It is very easily 
aroused, always with ready Communist 
propaganda help, when a hasty or ill-advised 
western statesman gives the impression that 
Asians and their governments are no more 
than pawns in western political or military 
plans. It is also easily aroused by any at- 
tempt to tie strings to our economic aid, or 
to dictate rather than suggest how that aid 
should be used or administered. 

The success of our point 4 program in 
India is largely due to the genuine spirit of 
cooperation with which our technicians have 
worked with the Indian Government. We 
have not sought to impose American meth- 
ods or American culture or American experts, 
Our point 4 specialists advise and suggest; 
they do not dictate. The program now so 
successfully under way is a program planned 
by Indians and run by Indians; therein lies 
its strength. 

A second essential to friendship in Asia is 
an honest effort to understand its culture, its 
religion, and its history. Most of us are 
appallingly ignorant of any aspect of Asian 
life or culture. While to a certain extent 
this may be natural for nations so far apart, 
we have too long excused inexcusable igno- 
rance behind such outworn clichés as the 
“mysterious East,” the “inscrutable oriental.” 
To the western colonial sahibs and mem 
sahibs who refused to learn his language, eat 
his food, ride in his tonga, cross his thresh- 
old, or admit him to their clubs, the Asian 
must indeed have been inscrutable, myste- 
rious, and unknown. 

Every American in India who has made a 
genuine effort to know the Indian people as 
human beings and to understand their cus- 
toms as those of highly civilized and deeply 
intelligent people, has been richly rewarded. 
The Indian people, and I believe every Asian 
people, respond immediately and with im- 
mense warmth to genuine friendliness. Only 
too quick to detect and resent any patroniz- 
ing white supremacy or indifference, they are 
equally quick to appreciate, and infinitely 
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patient to encourage, any real effort at sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

Implicit here is a third essential note in 
any effort to win and keep friends in Asia: 
to present to the people of Asia the genuine 
spirit of American democracy, the spirit 
which inspires the hopes, imagination and 
the loyalties of the American people them- 
selves. We must communicate to Asians our 
passionate belief in the dignity and worth 
of the human person. 

This task sounds easy. Actually it is ex- 
tremely difficult. Today we are a rich and 
powerful nation. In Asia, wealth is not a 
sign of democracy but of oppression. 

Asia is poor, appallingly, incredibly poor. 
For centuries, the poor peasant of Asia has 
associated wealth with crushing taxes, ex- 
ploitation, and heartless landlords, maha- 
rajas or ruling Western “sahibs.” Even to- 
day the American or Asian who has a car, 
or a radio or a refrigerator is a “sahib” dwell- 
ing in another world. 

From the very start, therefore, Americans 
living with what to us seem the simplest of 
comforts are at a grave disadvantage in 
meeting the Asian people as men speaking in 
common human terms. The barrier is even 
greater because traditionally all Westerners, 
of whatever wealth or status, are regarded 
ipso facto as “sahibs” from whom the Asian 
people for centuries have received and now 
expect nothing but oppression and con- 
tempt. 

Similarly, we cannot interpret our demo- 
cratic success to the Asian people in terms 
of wealth, in terms of refrigerators, automo- 
biles or television sets. Such an approach 
is as completely meaningless to an Asian as 
it is ridiculous to any thoughtful person. 

Democracy is neither rich nor poor. The 
only essential of democracy that has mean- 
ing in Asia is its belief in human dignity 
and human worth; its belief that all men, 
black, white, red, or yellow, are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights, to live and speak freely 
and to worship according to their conscience, 
to till their own soil and to reap the benefit 
from their own labors, to develop to their 
fullest stature, free from hunger, disease, or 
the darkness of ignorance. Finally there is 
democracy's belief that tyranny in all its 
forms—the tyranny of wealth and of birth 
and of privilege as well as the tyranny of po- 
litical power—is the enemy of the human 
spirit. 

We who would seek friends in Asia must 
believe in and practice these democratic 
concepts with passionate conviction. For 
only such concepts will illumine the spirit 
and hold the loyalties of the Asian people, 

We must remember, however, that in Asia 
today, as in 1776 in America, many of these 
are frankly revolutionary concepts. For 
though Asia has accepted political democ- 
racy, it is still far from accepting the fact 
or the implications of social and economic 
democracy. Large areas, although political- 
ly free, live in semifeudalism. Landlords 
hold great portions of the land, forcing op- 
pressive rents from landless peasants. Busi- 
ness managers and entrepeneurs exact an 
almost inhuman toll from powerless, unor- 
ganized workers. Unemployment without 
compensation or insurance condemns mil- 
lions to idleness. The gulf between rich 
and poor is so vast as to be incredible to the 
West. Socially, in its caste systems, in its 
entrenched hierarchies of birth, rank, and 
privilege, Asia has a long way to go before 
it will reach or even approach democratic 
social equality as we know it. 

It is precisely at these social and economic 
inequalities that the Communists have ley- 
eled their heaviest attacks and pitched their 
most cynical appeals. It is among the job- 
less, the landless, and the lowest social ranks 
they_have made their greatest inroads. 

In many Asian countries, certainly in In- 
dia, a very real effort is being made to nar- 
row these great gulfs and bring about a 
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social and economic revolution to match the 
already successful political revolution. In 
India, efforts at land reform, though far too 
feeble and far too slow, are being made, 
The caste system is officially unconstitu- 
tional, although it will take many years to 
destroy its centuries-old grip upon social 
customs. Extension of free elementary edu- 
cation—again though slow—is breaking the 
privilege of birth and rank, as it has in 
America. 

In my opinion, the gratifying measure of 
success we have had in winning friends in 
India has been due in large part to the fact 
that we have managed to convey to the In- 
dian people some of the essential spirit and 
meaning of democracy as an instrument for 
progress in human dignity and opportunity. 
In our point 4 planning of projects for the 
people, in our information program, in our 
individual contacts with the Indian people, 
I think most of us have shown what basic 
democratic beliefs are and what they mean 
in practice. The Communist’s violent and 
ceaseless attack on our efforts is a measure 
of our success. 

Mr. Vishinsky says that we will surely 
“lose” Asia, presumably because he feels that 
we will not take the trouble to understand 
Asians and Asian problems. I earnestly be- 
lieve that Mr. Vishinsky is wrong. I believe 
that we can win friends in Asia and keep this 
great area as a dynamic part of the free 
world. 

But let us not underestimate the problem. 
It will take the best of America, the best of 
our people, our ideals and our spirit. It 
should be the fervent prayer of every 
thoughtful person that we in America dedi- 
cate ourselves to this end, before time runs 
out, 


Appropriations for Customs Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the sta- 
tistics compiled by the New York branch, 
National Customs Service Association, 
indicate a steady and sharp increase in 
the volume of customs business at the 
port of New York ever since 1946. The 
figures also indicate a steady decrease 
in the number of employees used in col- 
lecting the revenues and performing 
various other duties involved in prevent- 
ing smuggling and illegal importations 
of narcotics and other contraband, in- 
cluding harmful and dangerous drugs. 

The Bureau of Narcotics administers 
a program designed to deal with the con- 
trol of sources of the illicit supply of 
drugs on international, national, and 
local levels. 

The law-enforcement activities of the 
Customs Service also consists of seizures 
of narcotics and merchandise which has 
been fraudently declared or illegally in- 
troduced into this country and the arrest 
of the offenders. s 

During the year 1952 narcotic seizures 
by the Bureau of Customs were more 
numerous and were slightly greater than 
in 1951. Seizures in raw opium amount- 
ed to 471 ounces in 1952 as compared 
with only 260 ounces in 1951. Seizures 
of smoking opium amounted to 495 
ounces, Marihuana seizures on the Mex- 
ican border alone amounted to 17,374 
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ounces during 1952. Seizures of heroin 
were larger in 1952 with a yield of 184 
ounces as compared with 148 ounces 
seized in 1951. 

All this has been accomplished with 
fewer customs employees who have been 
confronted with a continued high level 
of transactions and a sharp increase in 
the volume of customs business. 

Between the fiscal years of 1946 and 
1952, the customs receipts have increased 
approximately 43 percent, the number 
of formal entries approximately 128 per- 
cent, the number of mail entries 144 
percent, the number of baggage entries 
approximately 227 percent, and the num- 
ber of warehouse withdrawals 264 per- 
cent, The steady increase in the num- 
ber of foreign aircraft arriving at the 
International Airport has made it nec- 
essary to detail a special group of em- 
ployees to handle the increased amount 
of customs business at the airport oc- 
casioned by an increase of approximately 
87 percent in the number of arrivals 
between the fiscal years of 1946 and 1952. 
In spite of the extremely high increase 
in the volume of customs business at 
the port of New York, the total number 
of employees was reduced by approxi- 
mately 12 percent during the 7-year 
period. 

A comparison of the first 9 months of 
the present fiscal year ending March 31, 
1953, and the same period in the previous 
fiscal year indicates a steady increase in 
every phase of customs activities, with 
customs receipts showing an increase of 
12 percent and the number of formal 
entries showing an increase of almost 
20 percent. There has been a steady 
increase in the amount of customs busi- 
ness each month compared to the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
This is graphically illustrated by the 
comparison of the figures for the last 
2 months available, February 1953 and 
March 1953, with the corresponding 
months in 1952. The figures for the 
month of March are particularly inter- 
esting since they indicate an increase 
in general business of approximately 25 
percent over the same period in the pre- 
vious year, The fact that the number 
of employees has not been increased 
within the period of time indicated is 
an explanation for the ever-increasing 
backlog of work accumulating in the 
customs offices at the port of New York. 

It should be pointed out that the 
amount of revenue collected is not in 
itself a true reflection of the greatly in- 
creased volume of imports because of the 
fact that during the past 7 years various 
trade agreements have greatly reduced 
rates of customs duties. 

Although the work of the employees 
in the customs service has been increased 
from time to time by laws and regula- 
tions requiring the customs personnel to 
perform new duties in connection with 
imported merchandise—such as import 
fees, quotas, import licenses, foreign- 
assets-control licenses, general trade 
agreements, and the imposition of 1930 
tariff rates on merchandise from Com- 
munist-dominated areas—in addition, 
customs employees are required to per- 
form special functions for other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 
At the present time customs employees 
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at this port are required to do work for 
various divisions and bureaus of the 
State Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Department of “Agriculture, De- 
partment of Commerce, Department of 
Defense, Post Office Department, De- 
partment of the Interior, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Federal Communications 
Commission, Maritime Commission, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and others. 


In spite of the new work imposed by 
new laws, Presidential proclamations, 
regulations, and so forth, additional 
funds, except for export-control work, 
have not been provided. 

Following are customs statistics on 
volume of business and number of em- 
ployees at the port of New York com- 
piled by the New York branch, National 
Customs Service Association: 


TABLE I. Number of employees, annual workload, 1946-52 
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Taste I1l—Comparison (1 month) February 1952 with February 1953 
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Communists Gain in Caribbean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp an impor- 
tant column written by Mr. Drew Pear- 
son which appeared in the Washington 
Post of May 12, 1953: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
COMMUNISTS GAIN IN CARIBBEAN 

While most of the Nation has been worried 
about Indochina, Korea, and Europe, the 
State Department has been exchanging fran- 
tic cables with the British Foreign Office 
over the surge of communism in the Carib- 
bean—just across from the Panama Canal, 


Both American and British authorities 
were stunned by the Communist sweep in 
British Guiana's recent elections. The Reds, 
parading under the banner of the People’s 
Progressive Party, won 18 out of 24 seats in 
the house of assembly. 

This means the Communists are in com- 
plete control of the legislature and will have 
a major voice in running this British Crown 
Colony. 

The only way to prevent Communist con- 
trol would be to take away the people's new 
political independence and restore the full 
authoritarian power of the British Governor, 
However, the British fear this would boom- 
erang and drive even more natives into Com- 
munist arms. 

What worries officials even more is that 
communism may be spreading throughout 
the British West Indies, threatening the vital 
American lifeline through the Panama 
Canal. The United States is now maintain- 
ing an air base in British Guiana itself, 
though the base has been reduced to house- 
keeping status. 

The man responsible for the Red coup in 
British Guiana is Cheddi Jagan, a tough, 
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ruthless Communist agent who studied 
dentistry in the United States but got his 
political training behind the Iron Curtain. 
He is now Red boss of the house of assembly, 
which means that Moscow, in effect, is giv- 
ing orders to a British colonial legislature. 

Jagan was able to inflame and dupe the 
natives with the help of his American wife, 
who stumped the countryside in a native 
sari. 

Meanwhile, British and American diplo- 
mats are still at a loss as to what to do about 
this grave, new Communist threat in our 
own backyard. 

Defense cuts 

You can write it down as certain that the 
Democrats will split seriously with President 
Eisenhower for the first time over his dras- 
tically reduced defense budget. The issue 
will be drawn on the argument that Mr. 
Eisenhower is endangering national safety. 

Here are some of the facts which are sure 
to come up during public debate and back- 
stage huddles over defense reduction: 

1. The Soviet, despite talk about peace, 
hasn't reduced its defense budget by one 
plugged ruble. 

2. A little over a year ago, General Eisen- 
hower himself, then NATO commander, was 
calling for 120 European army divisions. 
Now we're settling for something more than 
50. 

3. Though the President is allegedly rely- 
ing on “push-button war,” actually he has 
cut the Air Force more drastically than any 
other branch of the armed services. And 
the Air Force is the chief means of waging 
push-button war. 

Careful analysis of the Eisenhower budget 
cuts shows that the Army—his own old 
branch of the services—was actually in- 
creased by $1.5 billion. The Navy, on the 
other hand, was cut $1.7 billion. In other 
words, the increase for the Army and the de- 
crease for the Navy just about balance each 
other. 

This leaves the Air Force virtually absorb- 
ing all of the budget cut, namely, $5.1 billion. 
Yet air power is absolutely essential to 
Push-button war. 


Soviet strength 


Another fact difficult to overlook is that 
just 3 months ago, John Foster Dulles 
was in Europe rapping European nations 
over the knuckles for failure to raise 75 
land army divisions this year. At the time 
Dulles was scolding European foreign min- 
isters, the United States had exactly the 
same atomic weapons it has today, 

Furthermore, when General Eisenhower 
was demanding that Europe raise 120 di- 
visions 1 year ago, the United States also 
had about the same atomic weapons it has 
today. 

Yet in the short period that has elapsed, 
and with no important change in our 
atomic strength, we are suddenly relying 
on push-button war—though simultaneous- 
ly decreasing the air arm which wages push- 
button war. 

Simultaneously, Russia has 175 army di- 
visions, the satellites have 75 additional di- 
visions, and the Soviet is employing 1 
million men in atomic, guided missile and 
other weapons experiments. In comparison, 
the West has a little more than 50 divisions 
in Europe. 

Another disturbing change of strategy is 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson's switch 
of defense orders from a wide variety of 
factories to big United States factories. 

Wilson proposes that defense orders now 
be concentrated in a few big factories, on 
the ground that their production will be 
more efficient and less expensive, 

However, the basic defense plan of former 
Secretary Lovett was to scatter defense or- 
ders among many factories for the purpose 
of getting them tooled up and ready to pro- 
duce munitions in a hurry—if and when war 
broke, 
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Tideland and Continental Shelf 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the consideration of the so-called 
tidelands legislation, time and again I 
have been amazed at the confusion that 
has existed in the minds of our people 
as to the basic facts. My remarks at the 
time the bill was originally before this 
House answered I think satisfactorily 
most of those who communicated with 
me on the subject. However, there is 
another fact that I think it is appro- 
priate that I should bring to the atten- 
tion of citizens in New Jersey. It relates 
to the question of school aid, that some 
individuals thought was being lost to 
our school system in New Jersey by the 
passage of such legislation. Of course, 
such was not the case. The truth was 
directly contrary. The importance of 
voting to retain title of submerged lands 
in our State of New Jersey, is shown by 
the statement contained in the following 
telegram which I received from Attorney 
General Parsons, of New Jersey, and 
which I make a part of these remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

TRENTON, N. J., March 30, 1953. 
CHARLES A, WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

New Jersey vitally interested in H. R. 4198, 
by Representative GRAHAM, to restore to the 
States submerged lands both inland and sea- 
ward within historic boundaries. New Jer- 
sey today has some $59 million worth of 
riparian rights on the Delaware River and 
Atlantic Ocean which can be sold to upland 
owners and the money derived from the 
same by constitution and statute goes to 
the school fund. Will you kindly vote for 
this bill. 


‘THEODORE D. PARSONS, 
Attorney General. 


Reciprocal-Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly hearing more and more about 
the reciprocal trade program and the 
well-known financial editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Mr. Robert P. Vander- 
poel, made some very pertinent com- 
ments on the problem in his article of 
May 6. His comments are as follows; 
RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM HAS FAILED—HERE 

Is War 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

The reciprocal trade program was one of 
the early measures of the first Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, It was sponsored by a true 
statesman, Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


Why, then, in almost 20 years has not the 
program accomplished more satisfactory re- 
sults? The question is worth examining in 
view of the debate now going on in Congress 
relative to extension of the legislation with 
or without further hampering amendments. 

In brief, the failure of the reciprocal trade 
program may be ascribed to the fact that we 
have insisted upon too much reciprocity. 

The program has facilitated the exchange 
of goods between nations and to that extent 
has been a real contribution toward a better 
and more prosperous world. On the other 
hand, the program has not served to bring 
about a better balance of trade, which has 
been the foremost economic need of all na- 
tions in general and the United States in 
particular. 

As part of the program this country has 
reduced tariffs, facilitating imports. At the 
same time, however, it has insisted that other 
nations lower their barriers to American 
goods. This should not have been done until 
trade between the nations had approached a 
balance. 

In other words, the great need has been 
for; (1) Increased imports into the United 
States; (2) decreased exports from the 
United States. Our trade policies shoyld 
have been aimed in that direction. 

This is not a debatable point, it is a state- 
ment of fact. The trade figures afford ample 
proof of the fact. 


THE COST HAS BEEN $120 BILLION 


Unfortunately, Congress, in part because 
of economic ignorance and in part because it 
has been under constant pressure from self- 
ish interests, has acted only grudgingly to 
encourage imports and has insisted that 
other nations grease the way for American 
goods. The result of this shortsighted pro- 
cedure has been that year after year we have 
exported far more than we have received 
from other countries. 

Since the beginning of World War I to the 
present, United States exports of goods and 
services have exceeded imports of goods and 
services by almost $120 billion. This means 
that we have been on the short side of trade 
by that amount. 

As I have said many times before, we have 
been shipping to the far corners of the earth 
the fertility of our soil, the sweat of our la- 
bor, the genius of our managemgnt; and we 
have been receiving in return pieces of paper 
which frequently have become either value- 
less or worth only a few cents on the dollar, 
IOU's still not due but which cannot be 
paid unless we reverse our policies and 
thank-you's too often given with tongue in 
cheek. 

Recently the cry has resounded around the 
world: ‘Trade, not aid.” It has been the cry 
of men in farflung countries who no longer 
want American charity, who need American 
goods but want to pay for them with the 
products of their own country. It is the cry 
of freemen, intelligent men anxious to build 
on a sound foundation, 

SHALL WE DESTROY OUR EXPORT MARKETS? 

What answer shall we give these people? 
Shall we tell them they can’t have our goods? 
If we do this, we shall throw millions of 
Americans in our most efficient, high-paying 
industries out of work. Or shall we continue 
to send our goods abroad and ask the Ameri- 
can taxpayers rather than the recipients in 
other countries to pay for them? This is a 
policy of sheer lunacy, completely inde- 
fensible. 

Such is the debate now going on in Con- 
gress, although one might never recognize 
it as the issues are clouded by selfish men 
who are much more interested in the profits 
they can make if they do not have to meet 


foreign competition, than they are in the 


welfare of the Nation or the world. 

` Trade will bring us greater prosperity, a 
higher standard of living. It will make a 
great contribution toward peace. 
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Which road shall we take? President 
Eisenhower has made his own position clear. 
Will Congress follow him or turn once more 
toward the path of selfishness and igno- 
rance? 

UNITED STATES MUST INCREASE ITS IMPORTS 

“The closing of the gap and higher trade 
can only come about if the United States in- 
creases its imports at a far higher rate than 
its exports. * * * I see no harm in suggest- 
ing that we set as our first goal in the drive 
for an expanded trade an expenditure of 2 
percent more of our national income—2 
cents out of every dollar—in buying goods 
and services from abroad.“ Henry Ford II. 


Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put his best. military 
foot forward yesterday when he ap- 
pointed Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
He could not possibly have made a finer 
choice. 

This was a bold stroke to give our 
country the benefit of one of the great- 
est military minds of our times. A man 
of courage, Admiral Radford has never 
flinched from giving the Congress his 
honest views without trimming his sails 
to meet the current political winds. 

He is a thorough student of world af- 
fairs and a master of global strategy 
with a full appreciation of airpower 
capabilities and mobile-military striking 
power. 

American mothers who have sons in 
Korea should be heartened by this 
change in our top military command, 


Communists Think They Will Have United 
States in 10 Years, Catholic Priest 
Freed by Reds Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith a news article which 
appeared in the East St. Louis Journal 
on May 11, 1953. The article follows: 
PRIEST, FREED BY REDS, HERE—CoMMIES THINK 

THEY’LL HAVE UNITED STATES IN 10 YEARS 

The Communists will have America in 10 
years, a Catholic missionary visiting here 
was told by Chinese Communists a year ago. 

The statement was made when the Com- 
munists commuted the Reverend Father 
W. Greene from a death sentence to deporta- 
tion from China. 

The inference was that Father Greene 
would be tried in America for his crimes 
against the Chinese state when comrades 
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in America take control of this Nation. Rec- 
ords of his Chinese trial would be turned 
over to American Communists, he was told. 

Father Greene was given the full Commu- 
nist psychological treatment during the 30 
months he remained in China after the Reds 
took over. 

The Maryknoll missioner is a former 
schoolmate of the Reverend Father John 
Fournie, pastor of St. Philip’s Church here, 
Father Greene, here for the Worldmission 
exhibition which opens in St. Louis Sunday, 
preached at masses in St. Philip's Church 
Sunday. 

Father Greene operated a mission at Tun- 
gan in Kwangsi Province of South China, 
He had 21 mission locations in that area. 

After the Communists came from North 
China, Father Greene saw many of his fol- 
lowers shot through the head after convic- 
tion on trumped-up charges. 

He was placed in solitary confinement in 
his rectory for a year and his church was 
turned into a prison where his followers were 
tortured. 

During the psychological treatment, Father 
Greene signed a statement that he gave $60 
to Chinese guerrillas to kill Communists. 


The Communists through mental and physi- 


cal torture had Father Greene believing he 
actually had done this. 

On Easter Sunday of last year, Father 
Greene was sentenced to be beheaded. The 
next day the sentence was commuted. 

One of the exhibits against Father Greene 
was a retouched photograph of himself. He 
wore a “USA” insignia on his tunic in the 
Red version. The Reds attempted to dis- 
credit America and the church by saying 
Father Greene was not a priest but an Army 
colonel. 


Port Authorities Need Supervision, 
Federal and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few years there has been 
a growing tendency to create so-called 
port authorities and give them jurisdic- 
tion over every conceivable matter that 
has any relation whatsoever to port or 
community enterprises. They are given 
widespread powers that have a binding 
effect on the communities that come 
within the territorial limits of the par- 
ticular authority. Their powers directly 
affect the welfare not only of the citizens 
residing within the communities that 
comprise a part of such authorities, but, 
also all other persons having occasion to 
utilize the various types of facilities over 
which they exercise control. Such au- 
thorities can be highly useful in de- 
veloping ports and areas that are con- 
tiguous but happen to be in different mu- 
nicipal or State jurisdictions. When 
such authorities cover areas within more 
than one State then it is necessary to 
have joint action by the legislatures of 
the States of which they are a part. 
This results in compacts entered into be- 


tween such States and in turn such com- 


pacts must have the approval of Con- 
gress before they become effective. 

It can be readily seen that such au- 
thorities can prove of great benefit in 


developing the areas where they exist. 
But it can be also readily realized that 
bodies such as these that are not directly 
responsible to the people because their 
board of directors or the commissioners 
who compose the governing body are 
not elected officials, that care must be 
exercised that such authorities do not 
become extravagant and wasteful of the 
funds that come into their possession, 
or careless of the best interests of the 
people. 

The Delaware River Port Authority, 
recently created, has within its statu- 
tory structure the possibility of doing 
worthwhile things to the advantage of 
the Philadelphia-Camden Port district. 
But unfortunately it gives evidence at 
times of a total disregard of the public 
interest. Its latest action that can well 
be considered a complete abandonment 
of its obligation to the people is its deci- 
sion to increase the tolls of the existing 
bridge between Philadelphia and Cam- 
den from 20 cents to 25 cents. This is 
an increase of 25 percent. There is no 
valid reason why this should be done at 
this time. This bridge was built under 
legislation which I introduced in the 
legislature of New Jersey, when I was a 
member of the house of asembly in that 
State. It was expected and so promised 
that the bridge would be paid for and 
become toll free within 25 years after its 
completion. That time limit has expired 
a long time ago, but it is not yet debt 
free. Tolls are still being charged. And, 
instead of reducing the tolls, as could be 
done by wise management and as its 
financial resources would permit, notice 
is given that the tolls will be increased 
by 25 percent. This creates a serious 
situation because under the present 
financial structure and plans of the Au- 
thority this will continue far into the 
future and probably means that there 
never will be a time when the bridge will 
be free of tolls, as originally expected 
and intented. That the people of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania shall be re- 
quired to pay this increased toll now and 
in the future is an injustice. 

Fortunately, the Congress in its wis- 
dom has provided that the Secretary of 
the Army shall have authority to deter- 
mine whether the tolls are reasonable 
or not. I have accordingly addressed to 
the Secretary of the Army the follow- 
ing communication: 

May 12, 1953. 
Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY; Notice has been given 
through the public press that the Delaware 
River Port Authority intends to increase the 
existing tolls on the bridge, now under its 
control between Philadelphia, Pa., and Cam- 
den, N. J., from 20 cents to 25 cents. 

On behalf of the citizens using such bridge 
I desire to protest against any such increase 
as unwarranted, and, request that you, in 
whom authority has been placed by law to 
determine whether the tolls are reasonable 
and just, shall withhold any action that 
would approve such increase of tolls. It is 
further requested that a time be fixed by you 


to hear interested parties who wish to make 
objection thereto. 

The statute applying to this case is sec- 
tion 503, title V, General Bridge Act, read- 
ing as follows: 

“Sec. 503. If tolls shall be charged for the 
transit over any interstate bridge of engines, 
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cars, street cars, wagons, carriages, vehicles, 
animals, foot passengers, or other passengers, 
such tolls shall be reasonable and just, and 
the Secretary of War may, at any time, and 
from time to time, prescribe the reasonable 
rates of toll for such transit over such bridge, 
and the rates so prescribed shall be the legal 
rates and shall be the rates demanded and 
received for such transit.” 

In view of the fact that the officials of the 
Delaware River Port Authority are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that such increase 
will become effective on or about June 21, 
1953, I respectfully request that this matter 
be given your earliest consideration, and, 
that the Port Authority be directed to with- 
hold such increased charges until it is deter- 
mined, after public hearing, whether such 
tolls are reasonable. 

I am, respectfully, 

CHARLEs A. WOLVERTON. 


Mr. Speaker, the Courier-Post, of 
Camden, N. J., has given attention to 
the matter in a front-page editorial en- 
titled “Why Boost Bridge Toll?—Must 
Motoring Public Be Gouged for Benefit 
of Financiers?” I have included this 
editorial appearing in the issue of May 
11, 1953, as part of my remarks in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous consent 
granted to me by the House. It reads 
as follows: 


Wuy Boost BRIDGE ToLL?—Must MOTORING 
PUBLIC Be Goucep FOR BENEFIT OF FINAN- 
CIERS? 

The Delaware River Port Authority has 
finally announced its definite decision to 
raise the basic toll rate on Camden Bridge 
from 20 to 25 cents, to the astonishment of 
practically nobody. 

For many months Joseph K. Costello, ex- 
ecutive director, and members of the author- 
ity have been more than hinting that such 
a move was in the offing and it obviously was 
planned a long time ago. 

Now it is definitely set for next month, the 
probable date on which the new tolls will go 
in effect being June 21. 

The vote to raise the tolls was unanimous, 
with all members of both the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania delegations on the authority 
who were present approving it, and none 
questioning it. 

When it was first intimated that the higher 
tolls were planned, the Courier-Post an- 
nounced its opposition to the move on the 
ground that the increase was unnecessary 
and therefore an indefensible gouging of the 
motoring public. We have since warned 
against it many times. 

The Courier-Post is even more convinced 
of the needlessness of the raise and that it 
is an imposition on the public, now that it 
has been voted and the authority has issued 
a 34-page statement of its financial stand- 
ing and its plans which serves as a defense 
of the higher tolls. 

The new toll rates will affect virtually all 
regular users of Camden Bridge except the 
bus lines, 

The rate for a single trip across the bridge 
by automobiles and light trucks will rise 
from 20 to 25 cents, an increase of 25 percent. 

The commutation rate for such vehicles 
will also increase by 25 percent, from the 
present 15 cents per crossing on 60-trip 
tickets to 1894 cents. 

Rates for trucks between 7,000 and 19,000 
pounds of gross weight also will go up 25 
percent, from the present 40 cents to 50 
cents. 

But trucks between 19,000 and 30,000 
pounds will pay only 75 cents instead of the 
present 65, and there will be no increase for 
those of heavier tonnage, Tractor-trailer 
rates, however, will go up. 

The bus rate will stand at 50 cents, Cos- 
tello explaining that the authority would not 
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want to encourage a move by bus companies 
for a higher fare and that they are in compe- 
tition with the bridge speed line. 

The basic reason the port authority gives 
for wanting to boost the toll rates on Cam- 
den bridge now is to finance the construc- 
tion of the new bridge it is to build at 
Gloucester City. 

When the new bridge is finished, 3 or 4 
years from now the same rates are to be 
charged on it. 

To finance the new bridge the port au- 
thority has voted to float a $100 million bond 
issue. Bids for the bonds are being adver- 
tised at once and are to be received May 20. 
Action must be taken on them the same day 
and assuming one is acceptable, it is to be 
approved then. 

According to the port authority resolution, 
the sale then must be authenticated by June 
11, and the new toll rates are to go in effect 
within 10 days after that date. 

“At least 1 week’s notice will be given gen- 
eral public distribution before the new tolls 
become effective,” Costello promises, adding 
that the rate of tolls now proposed is only 
a “notice of intention” and subject to pos- 
sible change. 

The possibility is surely quite remote un- 
less the public makes clear its opposition to 
the new tolls in strong and determined fash- 
ion. 

In deciding on the provisions of the $100 
million bond issue and the higher tolls, the 
port authority doubtless has had expert fi- 
nancial advice. 

At the same time it must be remarked that 
financial houses naturally would favor higher 
tolis for the reason that the revenues of 
Camden Bridge are pledged as the collat- 
eral for the bonds for the new span, and the 
higher the tolls the better the security for 
them (though it is gilt-edged in any event). 

Investing firms, in fact, no doubt would 
rather see a 50-cent toll than a 25-cent one, 

It is pertinent to note that the present 
bridge was originally slated to be toll-free in 
1941, but the promise that was given to that 
effect when it was being built has long 
since been broken. The prospect is that tolls 
will be charged on it as long as it spans the 
river. 

Instead of being toll-free and debt-free 
years ago, there is still a funded debt on it 
of $15,381,000, or almost half the original 
construction costs. 

Balanced against the debt, however, the 
port authority has assets in reserve totaling 
$11,091,483, including $9,900,000 in United 
States Treasury bonds on which it earns in- 
terest ranging from 1½ to 24% percent. 

A New Jersey member of the authority 
recently said that the bridge would show a 
profit of about $4 million from tolls this 
year. If this profit were added to the pres- 
ent reserve fund the total would be sufficient 
to pay off the entire debt owed on the bridge. 

For that reason, one may ask, why is it 
necessary to float even a single dollar in 
bonds to pay off a debt for which cash is 
available. 

But the existing bridge bonds are not 
callable till 1966, so presumably this could 
not be done, or at any rate not without pay- 
ing a premiuim to retire them at an earlier 
date. 

The port authority also observes that 
whereas its Government investments return 
interest that perhaps averages around 2 per- 
cent, it pays only 1 percent on its own out- 
standing bonds, hence makes a profit by 
keeping the Treasury bonds in its reserve. 

Interest the port authority must pay on its 
own bonds may be calculated at $150,000 a 
year or $1,950,000 for the 13 years remaining 
before they come due, whereas its Treasury 
investment (assuming these bonds pay an 
average of 2 percent interest) nets it about 
$220,000 a year or $2,860,000 if the invest- 
ment is held for the same 13 years. That 
would mean a profit between now and 1966 


of over $900,000 resulting from the differing 
rates of interest. 

However, the authority now is to float its 
$100 million bond issue for the new bridge, 
but fixes the cost of the bridge itself at only 
$90 million. The remaining $10 million 
bonds will be placed in a sinking fund to 
retire the present 1 percent bonds on Camden 
Bridge when they mature. 

(Parenthetically, original estimates of the 
cost of the new span were only $83 million. 
The port authority decided it couldn't build 
a tunnel, estimated at $105 million, because 
of the higher cost, yet now proposes to spend 
almost that identical amount for a bridge.) 

Among the many points not clear about 
the authority’s financial operations is why it 
must float $10 million in new bonds (at 
an interest rate which may be as high as 4 
percent, according to the resolution author- 
izing them, and almost certainly will be 
around 3 percent) to put in a sinking fund 
to retire bonds, 13 years from now, on which 
it is paying only 1 percent. 

Also not clear is why this sinking fund 
must be provided when the bridge is earn- 
ing $4 million a year profit, and will surely 
earn at least $1 million a year more under 
the proposed higher toll scale, even if one 
does not allow for an increase in traffic on 
it between now and the time the new bridge 
is opened. 

In this connection, the port authority, in 
its bond statement, now estimates traffic on 
the Gloucester bridge when it is opened at 
15 million vehicles a year instead of 11 mil- 
lion, its original figure, meaning its profits 
will be greater than first estimated. 

Another question that may be asked about 
the entire $100 million bond issue is why it 
must all be floated in 1953 instead of in sec- 
tions year by year as construction of the new 
bridge progresses, with a consequent saving 
in interest. The work on the new bridge is 
to be done day by day, and year by year till 
it is finished. Why should it not be paid for 
the same way? 

The port authority may have satisfactory 
answers to some or all of these questions but 
if so the public would certainly like to hear 
them. 

The public certainly hopes, but so far 
hasn’t much assurance, that a better financ- 
ing job will be done on the new bridge than 
on the old one, on which $15 million is still 
owed 27 years after its construction and ap- 
parently is going to be owed for 20 years 
more. 

The public certainly will resent the fact 
that the present generation, through the new 
higher tolls, is being asked to pay the cost 
of both the old and new bridges. 

The public cannot help but conclude, on 
the evidence, that its interests are secondary 
to those of the bankers so far as the port au- 
thority is concerned, 


MRA Nettles Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr.BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis News of May 11, 
1953: 

MRA NETTLES Moscow 

An international force urging each indi- 
vidual to live a life based on absolute moral 
principles is exerting what appears to be a 
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considerable ideological pressure on the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 

Known as Moral Re-Armament, this move- 
ment has absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute love and absolute unselfishness 
under the guidance of God as its basic prin- 
ciples. Each person’s conscience judges 
whether the moral standards have been met. 

Most eloquent testimony that this ap- 
proach is causing concern in the Kremlin, 
headquarters of materialistic thought, 
comes from the Communists themselves. 

Moscow radio has been using such phrases 
as these: “The Moral Re-Armament or- 
ganization has been working at the front of 
an ideological struggle for several decades. 
It is attempting to contaminate the con- 
sciousness of millions of people. It has the 
power to win over radical revolutionary 
minds. 

It is perhaps the simplicity of MRA’s 
standards—moral principles recognized by 
all races and all religions throughout time— 
that gives the movement its power. National 
boundaries, color of skin and religious prej- 
udices disappear in the face of unifying 
principles that are greater than man-made 
divisions. 

Many leaders, realizing the need for unity 
stressed by President Eisenhower, view MRA 
as an important force for peace and liberty. 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, speaking on 
behalf of several Senators, Representatives, 
business executives and labor leaders, re- 
cently said: “The MRA has demonstrated 
again and again its ability to bring about 
unity among groups in this Nation and other 
nations by activating the good will and the 
patriotism that lie in the hearts of men and 
women.” 

And this type of unity is the last thing the 
Kremlin wants. No wonder it is so upset by 
MRA. 


Oil From Shale—Colorado Plant Carries 
Out Vital Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago the House had under debate 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. As reported by the 
committee, this bill provided for the 
elimination of the synthetic fuel plants 
at Louisiana, Mo., and Rifle, Colo. After 
further consideration by the committee 
and by the House, the item for the opera- 
tion of the shale-to-oil plant at Rifle was 
restored. With the thought in mind that 
some additional comment on this subject 
would be helpful to the members, I am 
including, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, a report on the matter which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of May 6, 1953. Itis my opinion that 
this short article makes plain the worth 
and importance of this program to find 
economic means to utilize the great en- 
ergy reserves stored in our vast shale 
beds for which no other use exists, 

The article follows: 

Om From SHALE—CoLoRADO PLANT CARRIES 
Our VITAL TESTS 

Denver.—A hastily restored House com- 
mittee cut of an appropriation for the oil- 
from-shale station at Rifle, Colo., has again 
called attention to the important work going 
on there. 
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The plant represents one jaw of a pincer 
drive which the Government has been car- 
rying on since World War II in an attempt 
to establish economical means of recovering 
gasoline and chemical byproducts from the 
Nation's stores of coal and oil shale. 

American reserves of the latter alone, 
mostly in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, are 
estimated to contain many times the poten- 
tial heat energy in all known reserves of 
liquid petroleum: between 300 billion and 
500 billion barrels of shale oil. 


FASTER AND CHEAPER 


The Rifle plant has made great progress. 
Its mining operations have introduced large- 
seale economical methods of removing rock 
wholesale that have excited the admiration 
of the private mining industry. It has re- 
duced the bare cost of mining the shale 
down to about 30 cents a ton. 

In the valley below the 3,000-foot cliff in 
which the mine is situated, tests carried out 
by the United States Bureau of Mines staff 
and by private industry have continuously 
shown faster and cheaper ways of extracting 
the valuable oil from the shale. 

A $330,000 retort built on a new principle 
has just been completed to make this process 
even faster and cheaper. This will not even 
go into operation, should the plant be put on 
a standby basis. 

And Regional Bureau of Mines Director 
J. H. East, Jr., has just announced the suc- 
cess of an entirely new retorting process tried 
out on the relatively tiny scale of 1 ton of 
shale daily, at the Laramie, Wyo., experiment 
station of the Bureau. 

This process involves grinding the shale 
up fine, and was originally undertaken to 
get the values out of the large tonnages of 
shale “fines” broken up in mining, which 
present processes don’t take. 


HEAT FRIES OUT GASES 


There, fine bits of shale are blown contin- 
uously into the little retort in what is called 
the entrained-solids process. In a flash, 
about 3 seconds, the high heat fries out of 
the shale gases which cool down to high- 
quality ofl and gasoline and a host of chem- 
ical byproducts such as benzene, toluene, 
propylene ethylene, butiadene, and butylene. 

The process can be varied so as to produce 
more of some and less of others, as demand 
varies. 

The big new Rifle retort would handle 300 
tons of shale daily on a continuous process. 
Ehale-oil recovery always has been expensive 
in part because no way had been found to 
feed the shale in continuously, and remove 
the products and ash continuously. A batch 
of shale had to be put in, treated, and 
dumped, and a new batch put in, and so on, 


SYNTHETIC FUEL 


The House committee’s action followed 
close upon a move to close down and sell off 
the Bureau’s $70 million plant at Louisiana, 
Mo., that was built to find better and cheaper 
ways of extracting gasoline, chemicals, and 
the like, from coal by hydrogenation. 

It has been found feasible to make gaso- 
line from both coal and shale, but there is a 
dispute over the costs. The Bureau has in- 
sisted that its processes can produce gasoline 
at just a few cents a gallon more than from 
liquid petroleum, but studies financed by the 
‘private petroleum industry have come up 
with figures disputing this. 

Last February the National Petroleum 
Council issued a report declaring that the 
need for a synthetic fuel program in the 
United States is still in the distant future, 
and questioning the wisdom of large-scale 
demonstration plants financed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the other hand, the reason assigned 
for the original cut by the House committee 
seemed ambiguous to many people out here, 
particularly as to shale. That the research 
has reduced costs sufficiently so that com- 
mercial competition with petroleum appears 
feasible, so it is time to close the Rifle plant 


Theodore Roosevelt Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a joint resolution desig- 
nating the week beginning June 14, 1953, 
as “Theodore Roosevelt Week.” 
most honored that President Theodore 
Roosevelt should have lived in Oyster 
Bay, a part of the Second Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the 
pleasure to represent. 

As you know, his residence, Sagamore 
Hill, will be dedicated as a National 
Shrine on Sunday, June 14, by the 
President of the United States. It is 
most fitting that all of us, both here in 
Congress and throughout the United 
States, should pay homage to the 
achievements and memory of this mag- 
nificent and outstanding American who 
did so much to enhance the honor, dig- 
nity, and power of this great country of 
ours and whose name will forever be in- 
scribed with brilliance on the pages of 
world history. 


Decline in Cattle Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, since early in 
January 1953 the chaotic market situa- 
tion in the cattle sale yards has been a 
matter of deep concern not only to the 
producers and feeders of cattle but to 
every one of us interested in a healthy 
agriculture economic operation in our 
Nation. 

There has been much discussion and 
many reasons given as to the whys and 
wherefores of the decline in cattle prices, 
but in none of my reading or in any dis- 
cussion has the background or the 
analysis of the price decline been more 
clearly or better stated than in a letter 
written by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson. I include this letter as part 
of my remarks written by the Secretary 
to Gov. Sigurd Anderson, of South 
Dakota: 


Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
April 29, 1953. 
Hon. SIGURD ANDERSON, 
Governor of South Dakota, 
Pierre, S. Dak, 

DEAR GOVERNOR ANDERSON: We share your 
concern regarding the decline in the price 
of cattle. This matter has been the cause of 
much study and action in the Department. 
I shall therefore undertake a rather full reply 
to your letter. 

First, I shall give the background situa- 
tion, with an analysis of the price decline 
and its causes. Then I shall enumerate the 
steps taken by the Department in our effort 
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to “apply the brakes” to the price decline, to 
use your apt phrase. Then I shall indicate 
another suggested approach and the reasons 
which have thus far deterred us from action 
along that line, 


BACKGROUND AND CURRENT SITUATION 


Prices for cattle have been on a general 
decline for 2 years. Average prices received 
by farmers and ranchers for cattle set an 
all-time record of $30.30 in April 1951. By 
May 1952 they were down moderately to 
$27.90. Since then prices have decreased 
sharply. The average price in March of this 
year was $17.80. 

Price declines last year were sharpest for 
range cattle. Since early January they have 
been most pronounced for fed cattle. Be- 
tween the first week in January and the 
first week in March, prices of Prime steers 
at Chicago fell $10 per live hundredweight; 
Choice steers, $7; the average for all grades 
of beef steers, almost $6 per hundredweight. 
Since early March, while fluctuating from 
week to week, beef steer prices have regis- 
tered a further average reduction of about 
75 cents per hundredweight. 

Such sharply reduced prices for fed cattle 
have resulted in financial losses for a great 
many cattle feeders. 

The biggest single influence in the cattle 
market is the expanded supply of cattle for 
slaughter. Since 1949 cattle numbers on 
farms and ranches have been increasing. On 
January 1, 1953, about 5.8 million cattle were 
on feed, 16 percent more than a year before. 

In January and February more steers were 
slaughtered under Federal inspection than 
in those months of any year on record. 
Slaughter of all cattle under Federal inspec- 
tion for January-March was up 26 percent 
from a year before. 

The larger slaughter represents bigger mar- 
ketings of both range and fed cattle. Range 
cattlemen and feeders, apprehensive about 
price trends, have weighed from week to 
week the alternatives of marketing or hold- 
ing, and sufficient have chosen the former 
to result in a greatly increased movement. 

Present marketings are cutting into the 
inventory of slaughter stock, especially of 
fed cattle. While marketings have been up, 
fewer cattle than a year ago have gone on 
feed in the last 3 months. However, the re- 
duction is slow. On April 1, about 12 to 14 
percent more cattle were on feed than last 
April as compared with 16 percent more on 
feed January 1 than the previous January. 

In nearly all years spring and early sum- 
mer are the time of seasonally largest mar- 
ketings of fed cattle. This will likely be 
true again this year. Until the bulk of the 
present large inventory of fed cattle is moved, 
the rate of slaughter may not diminish 
greatly. Prices, therefore, are not likely to 
improve materially in the near future, 
though some small gains are possible. By 
mid- or late-summer, the prospects are 
brighter for a somewhat reduced slaughter 
of fed cattle and a seasonally increased 
price for the higher grades of slaughter 
cattle. 

While prices of fed cattle may improve 
seasonally about late summer, prices of range 
cattle are likely to make a further seasonal 
decline and to average some lower this fall 
than last. 

STEPS TAKEN 

One of the first acts after taking office 
was to strongly recommend removal of price 
controls and compulsory grading on live- 
stock and meat—a step which met with 
almost universal approval of the cattlemen 
and the beef industry. 

Another early action was to provide for 
continued operation of the emergency-hay 
program in designated drought areas. Allo- 
cations to date for the emergency-hay pro- 
gram total $9.5 million, from funds made 
available for disaster assistance under Public 
Law 875. 

Steps were also taken to widely acquaint 
cattlemen and others with the fact that the 
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basic underlying factors in the demand pic- 
ture were for continued strong demand for 
beef and beef products: That increased beef 
supplies could be moved into consumption 
at fair prices, given orderly marketing or 
a smooth flow of cattle and meat. 

Steps were taken to obtain assurances from 
the Defense Department that advance pur- 
chases of beef for Armed Forces would be 
made to the greatest extent practicable. 

These and other steps were taken not only 
in close cooperation with the Agricultural 
Committees of the Congress but also after 
consultation with ranchers and industry 
representatives. 

On February 27, a livestock industry ad- 
visory committee, representing all segments 
of the cattle and beef industry, was called. 
On March 11 and 12 this committee consid- 
ered every possible approach to a solution of 
the cattle price problem, including subsi- 
dies, direct price supports, etc. The com- 
mittee concluded that subsidies would offer 
only temporary relief for those now in finan- 
cial difficulties and that such assistance 
would not solve the problem but only lead 
to further complications and delay the es- 
tablishment of a sound operating policy for 
the industry.” An agricultural finance ad- 
visory group also met with Department rep- 
resentatives in early March. This commit- 
tee indicated existing credit facilities were 
adequate to take care of any foreseeable 
needs of the legitimate livestock producer. 

In accordance with the industry advisory 
committee's recommendations, the Depart- 
ment has placed added stress on its infor- 
mational and promotional program to bring 
the facts about the supply and demand for 
beef to the attention of the consuming pub- 
lic. A broad program to encourage more ag- 
gressive merchandizing of meat has been in- 
stituted in cooperation with cattlemen’s as- 
sociations, meat packers, wholesale distribu- 
tors, and retailers. More realistic pricing at 
the retail level has been encouraged to help 
increase demand for beef. 

Steps have been taken to increase the vol- 
ume of meat used in the school-lunch pro- 
gram, particularly taking action to buy beef 
with section 32 funds and donating the beef 
to the school-lunch program and other eli- 
gible outlets. Through Friday, April 24, a 
total of 735,000 pounds of boneless beef had 
been purchased under this program. 

The Department has purchased a quantity 
of frozen beef for export to Greece under a 
Mutual Security Administration requisition 
as part of the effort to strengthen the cattle 
market. From late March through April 24, 
a total of 2,370,000 pounds of beef was pur- 
chased under this program. 

We initiated steps in February, which cul- 
minated in the President’s announcing on 
March 2 a tariff quota on cattle imports 
which had been suspended during the war. 
The reimposition of the tariff quota was ef- 
fective April 1. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on re- 
search toward finding new and expanded 
uses of such livestock products as tallow, 
animal fats, and hides. 

The Department has gone as far as pos- 
sible to make feed available, within the limi- 
tations under which its support-price pro- 
grams must be conducted. We are moving 
COO corn stocks which are in danger of 
spoilage or deterioration of feeding value as 
fast as they can be absorbed by the market, 
and have just worked out arrangements for 
sale at country bin sites which should give 
some help to livestock feeders. CCC sales 
prices for bulk cottonseed meal, 41 percent 
protein, have been reduced to $57 per ton 
Valley basis (as compared with about $80 
at the time we took office). 

LOW-COST FEED PROPOSAL 

Some beef cattle feeders have suggested 
that CCC corn might be made available to 
distressed feeders at reduced prices. Is this 
possible? What would be the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a proposal? 


Attention has already been called to the 
fact that CCC has gone as far as seems fea- 
sible in endeavoring to move both corn and 
oilseed meal at reasonable prices, keeping in 
mind that CCC feed sales must be so handled 
as not to interfere with support-price pro- 
grams. 

However, suppose we further examine this 
proposal, waiving for the time being whether 
it may or may not be legally possible under 
existing policies. 

If corn could be made available to cattle 
feeders at substantially reduced prices, the 
immediate advantages would be lowered feed 
costs to those feeders in a position to quali- 
fy. Lowered feed costs, if it looked as if 
they might be maintained, might also cause 
an increase in the willingness of feeders to 
go back into the market for feeder cattle, 
thus improving slightly the demand for and 
price of range cattle this fall. 

The first disadvantage would be that the 
total output of beef would be increased 
thereby accentuating the current adjust- 
ment problem, probably offsetting the gains 
to a small number of feeders by some reduc- 
tion in returns to many producers who were 
not able to qualify for reduced-price corn. 
It is the heavier, longer-fed cattle which are 
already most difficult to market. 

The second disadvantage has to do with 
administration. It would be very difficult 
to determine precisely which feeders might 
be eligible, probably more difficult to effec- 
tively police such a program. At the same 
time such a program would certainly set a 
precedent for any other livestock group who 
found themselves in a price squeeze. And to 
attempt to solve these problems by generally 
lowering feed prices simply brings us back 
to where we started. 

I trust you will find in this letter evidence 
of our concern for the decline in the price 
of cattle, and in addition evidence of our 
efforts to alleviate the difficulty. Basically, 
the problem is one of heavy supplies, and we 
will have to eat our way out. 

I should point out that the price decline 
for cattle has been somewhat unique, the 
result of heavy supplies, and that the price 
decline has not been general. Prices of all 
commodities sold by farmers, averaged to- 
gether, have fallen only about 1 percent since 
mid-January. This does not soften the 
losses being borne by cattlemen, of course. 
It should, however, bring home to them the 
fact that the recent price decline is unlike 
those of 1920-21 and 1931-32, when prac- 
tically all of agriculture was experiencing 
disaster. It will be far easier to solve the 
vattlemen’s problems now, with agriculture 
and the Nation in generally good health, 
than it was at that earlier time. 

Thank you again for your wholesome inter- 
est in the cattle business and in agriculture 
generally. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


For a Sound Technical Assistance 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a part of a report 
prepared by Dr. Raymond W. Miller who 
recently undertook to investigate the 
United States technical cooperation 
program in Latin America., Included in 
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the report are certain recommendations 
made by Dr. Miller which if followed 
would make for a strong technical assist- 
ance program and would eventually con- 
stitute an important phase of our foreign 
policy. This could be accomplished 
without the expenditure of millions and 
millions of dollars as the program now 
operates. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including at this 
point in the Recorp the recommenda- 
tions made by Dr. Miller: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


My recommendations with respect to the 
public relations aspects of the technical co- 
operation program in Latin America follow: 
1. A TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM SHOULD 

STAND ON ITS OWN FEET AND NOT BE LINKED 

TO POLITICAL OR MILITARY ASPECTS OF von- 

EIGN POLICY 


The eminent historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
has said that the 20th century will be re- 
membered as the first age in history in which 
people have thought it practical to make 
the benefits of civilization available for the 
whole human race. I agree, but in dealing 
with sovereign nations in matters having to 
do with such things as technical aid, land re- 
form, rural credit, etc., the United States is 
faced with the dilemma of trying to teach 
new methods and bring about reform without 
interfering with, or having the appearance of 
trying to influence the internal affairs of the 
particular country. This is, in fact, one of 
the biggest problems facing the administra- 
tors of the technical cooperation program. 
The real difficulty lies in the field of human 
relations, and not in the technological as- 
pects of the work. The technician has 
most of the scientific knowledge he needs, or 
can secure it from the laboratory or experi- 
ment station. The task is to take the in- 
formation successfully to those to whom it 
can be beneficial, Anything that serves to 
hinder the free flow of the information and 
advice is a hurdle in the pathway to lasting 
peace and security in the world. 

The surest way to defeat the purpose of 
technical assistance is for us to link it in 
any way with political or military strategy. 
Many thoughtful Latin Americans, as well as 
some of our own people in the field, have 
asked me just what we have in mind in this 
regard—what are the motivating forces be- 
hind our technical aid to other countries. 
From a public-relations point of view, it is 
very necessary that technical cooperation 
stand on its own feet and be purely and 
simply an attempt to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the announced policy of the 
United States to help other peoples to help 
themselves, even as we have been assisted 
in the past by knowledge and advice from 
other countries. It is pertinent to recall 
that North America had few indigenous 
crops. Our staples were brought here from 
other lands, often by the missionary. We 
were once as undeveloped as a country could 
be, and we were helped in our progress to- 
ward development by the varied contribu- 
tions of countries and cultures in every part 
of the world. Now we are attempting to 
reciprocate from the wealth of our technical 
knowledge. From a wide discussion of this 
subject with people in every part of the 
United States, I am convinced that this is 
the real heart feeling of the vast majority 
of our citizens, It should be implemented 
in every way possible, 

2. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE FINANCED 
AS LARGELY AS POSSIBLE BY HOST COUNTRY; 
DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL LEADERSHIP SHOULD 
BE URGED 
United States policy in regard to financing 

technical assistance abroad should be similar 

to that of FAO. That policy is to foster 
maximum financing by the participating 
nation. 
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When Congress laid down the rules in re- 
gard to extension and vocational education 
in this country, it insisted that the local 
unit pay its share. This had psychological 
as well as practical value. The same rule 
should hold for technical cooperation abroad, 
with Congress reserving the right, of course, 
to extend grants in emergencies in the same 
way it does at home. When disaster has 
struck or is imminent, charity is certainly 
in order, but it should never become stand- 
ard-operating procedure. The folly of this 
has been learned through past experience, 
An evaluation of the situation in the light 
of this experience is now called for. There 
is need for a pattern to be adopted that 
will stand the test of time and require only 
occasional alterations. 

As regards our own country, examples 
might be cited to point up the merits of 
two different approaches to farm problems 
on the part of Congress in the past 100 years, 
One was the development of the Homestead 
Act which was backed by Abraham Lincoln 
and passed by the United States Congress 
in 1862. This act provided for the transfer 
of a quarter section of unoccupied public 
land to each homesteader on payment of a 
nominal fee after 5 years of residence. The 
farmer had to prove up and do something 
himself in order to gain title to his prop- 
erty. It was a very farsighted piece of leg- 
islation and extremely successful. On the 
other side of the picture was the enterprise 
in which Congress, over a period of several 
years, gave away free seeds. This eventually 
became the butt of jokes, and many of the 
seeds were never planted save in the out- 
house. The farmers, not having had to work 
for the seed or pay for it, placed slight value 
on it. 

If we examine the principle involved we 
find that charity, even in the form of seeds, 
is not appreciated. Nor is it helpful, except 
in cases of emergency. Latin America does 
not appreciate a dole from its rich neighbor 
to the north, nor is it helped by it. Large 
grants for local enterprises in Central and 
South America are not good policy. We 
should limit our participation, as much as 
possible, to advisory services and to convey- 
ing information through demonstration ac- 
tivities and through the encouragement of 
extension services. The Latin American 
countries are not pauper nations, They are 
independent, self-governing units with the 
resources and native intelligence to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps, so to 
speak, if we will but help them adjust the 
boots. 

The Export-Import Bank has apparently 
operated in Latin America in such a way as 
to foster good public relations. I heard 
much comment that was favorable and on 
my next trip I hope to make further obser- 
vations in this regard. 

Our best assistance is rendered through 
projects in which local participation and 
eventual leadership are made conditions. 
Self-help and cooperative enterprises are the 
route to progress everywhere. The servicio! 


The servicio, or cooperative service, as de- 
fined in H. Rept. 1454: “A unique feature of 
the Institute’s operations. A tailor- 
made organization to handle a particular 
program in a particular country * * * the 
servicio is organized as an integral part of 
the ministry. The director of the servicio is 
usually the chief of the field party. He 
serves simultaneously as director of the serv- 
iclo, answerable to the minister, and as chief 
of field party, answerable to the president of 
the Institute. The servicio is financed from 
a joint fund made up of an appropriation 
made by the legislature of the host republic 
and a contribution made by the Institute. 
In addition to the funds that the Institute 
contributes in this manner to the program of 
the servicio, the Institute pays the salaries 
and expenses of its officers and personnel who 
are members of the field party.” 


fs well fitted for this and it should be made 
an integral part of country operations when 
requested and the need demonstrated. With 
the ITAA acting as self-liquidating advisers, 
I found the servicio to be a valuable oper- 
ation. Servicios in some countries have oc- 
casionally been accused of being in competi- 
tion with regular existing departments of the 
government, but criticism of this sort, if 
honest, can be avoided by proper integration. 


3. CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN IN ADMINISTERING A 
BILATERAL PROGRAM; WE SHOULD STRIVE FOR 
FULL COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


One latent danger in much of the tech- 
nical cooperation which the United States 
is sponsoring in Latin America is that the 
operation may become competitive with or 
overshadow the government department or 
ministry which has jurisdiction over the par- 
ticular type of work that is being done. We 
must be careful to see that this does not 
happen. A servicio, for instance, should be 
absorbed into the local government struc- 
ture as rapidly as possible. 

Stress should be placed upon United States 
cooperation with international organizations 
operating in Latin American countries. The 
attitude of our representatives abroad has 
not always been as it should be toward the 
multinational cooperative enterprises aimed 
at developing self-help—such organizations 
as FAO, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank), 
the World Health Organization, the Organi- 
zation of American States, and others. The 
Latin American countries are for the most 
part members of these organizations and we 
should encourage their full participation 
and cooperation in the work that they are 
carrying on, Sometimes it would appear al- 
most as if the United States, in its bilateral 
program, were in competition with the inter- 
national agencies, despite the fact that we 
are the largest contributors to them our- 
selves, 


4. HIGH DEGREE OF CULTURE OF LATIN AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLES SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED; THEIR 
LANGUAGES SHOULD BE LEARNED BY OUR FIELD 
PERSONNEL 


Too often travelers from the United States 
have gone south of the border believing that 
all culture ends at the Rio Grande. They 
have failed to remember that the people of 
the Latin American nations have largely 
come from the same race strains that devel- 
oped some of the world’s great civilizations 
of the past. They have been inclined to 
judge a particular locale by its public street 
and have overlooked the pleasant patios of 
the homes where families live in their own 
quiet culture. In general, there is insuffi- 
cient knowledge of this culture among those 
who go to travel or work in Central or South 
America, 

Among advanced nations, the United 
States is one of the least educated in the 
world, in terms of knowledge of languages 
other than its own. We are certainly prone 
to forget that there are about as many peo- 
ple speaking a Latin tongue in the lands to 
the south as there are speaking English in 
the northern continent. Their language is 
as precious to them as ours is to us, and they 
are proud of it. At the same time they are 
interested in learning English, and those who 
attempt it do a good job. Unfortunately, 
there does not seem to be the same desire 
among North Americans to learn Spanish or 
Portuguese. Some of our people working in 
the field take the attitude that it is quite up 
to the Latin Americans to learn English. 
However, the United States technician who 
does take the trouble to learn and speak 
their language almost invariably gets along 
well, and when his family also speaks it, it 
is a great advantage indeed, One of our most 
serious mistakes in public relations is not to 
insist that technicians going to Latin Amer- 
ica take time to study Spanish (Portuguese, 
if going to Brazil, or French, if Haiti is the 
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destination) and gain a working knowledge 
of it, both before they leave and after arriv- 
ing at their destination, The nationals with 
whom they work will probably feel inferior 
as to technical knowledge, and for a techni- 
cian to ask them to teach him their language 
is invaluable from a public-relations point 
of view. In fact, one of the best public- rela- 
tions devices is to learn as well as teach, 
Latin Americans are as anxious to teach us 
their language (and other things pertaining 
to their culture and their way of life) as we 
are to show them new methods of im- 
proving their agricultural production. Resi- 
dent personnel who will not cooperate in 
this respect should be eliminated from the 
service. This matter of learning the lan- 
guage is not as pertinent in some other 
parts of the world. Asiatics and Africans, 
for example, do not seem to expect us to 
master their more complex tongues, al- 
though a person who is going to spend very 
much time in any country abroad should 
make an effort to gain a knowledge of the 
language of the people. It is very important. 
Our lack of knowledge and understanding 
of the language and culture of the people 
among whom we work abroad often succeeds 
in nullifying much of the good work accom- 
plished through the technical cooperation 
Program. 

5. TECHNICIANS SHOULD BE SEPARATED, AS FAR 

AS PRACTICABLE, FROM THE EMBASSY ORBIT 


Unfortunately, the work of both ITAA and 
OFAR is too much a part of the United States 
Embassy function in the countries of Latin 
America. We have a good team of Ambassa- 
dors in these countries, but their contacts, 
in general, are not with the people with 
whom the technical services should work. 
Of course it must be recognized that the Am- 
bassador, as proxy of the President, is chief 
representative of the United States in any 
country abroad, but he cannot and should 
not take an active part in the technical co- 
operation program unless his training and 
experience are such as to make him fit into it 
naturally. In his capacity as Ambassador, 
however, he can be most helpful at times. 
An example of this is demonstrated by a let- 
ter from our Ambassador to Costa Rica, 
Phillip Flemming? 

The technicians, under the present setup, 
are automatically a part of the Embassy 
group and spend too much time “keeping up 
with the Joneses.” The more they become 
involved in the round of diplomatic func- 
tions and parties of the capital city, the more 
they are shut off from the people with whom 
they are supposed to work. Any practical 
person realizes that heads of missions and 
others must occasionally mingle with the 
diplomatic set. But to try to tie technicians 
to the tail of the kite of diplomatic func- 
tionaries is entirely out of place. 

Congress, in the days of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, made the land-grant colleges 
possible, and the Extension Service and de- 
velopment of demonstration techniques fol- 
lowed. These institutions pioneered in the 
wilderness of the Nation’s agriculture and 
brought new ideas on farming and forestry 
to people at the grass-roots level. Some ex- 
amples of land-grant college locations where 
the results of research were brought to the 
farmers in their own rural environment 
through extension and demonstration are: 
Ithaca, N. X.; Moscow, Idaho; Logan, Utah; 
Davis, Calif.; Knoxville, Tenn.; College Sta- 
tion, Tex. As a consequence, we have had 
a great agricultural revolution in the United 
States which stemmed from the grassroots. 
Few professors or research workers in land- 
grant colleges, or extension agents, have 
much time for the amenities of high social 
life. They are too occupied with spreading 
the fruits of their knowledge where most 
needed. We overlooked or minimized this 
important point when we began taking our 


Copy contained in appendix (not printed 
here). 
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techniques of extension and self-help to peo- 
ple in other countries. 

In the countries visited, several members 
of the families of Embassy staff people, and 
others spoke of their concern over a situa- 
tion in which the social activity is on a level 
which prohibits the participation of many 
people with whom they would really like to 
associate. One of the worst possible situa- 
tions in public relations arises when the 
humble people cannot be entertained be- 
cause they cannot reciprocate. 

These difficulties are bound to remain, at 
least to some extent unless and until the 
technicians can be somewhat separated from 
the day-to-day diplomatic functions of the 
embassies, 


6. FIELD PERSONNEL SHOULD BE MADE 
CAREFULLY SELECTED 


Aside from the consideration of a man’s 
capabilities and character in assigning him 
to a position abroad, thought should be given 
to the attitudes of his family if he expects 
to have them with him on his assignment. 
They should understand that they are to be 
part of an adventure in human relations and 
that life in the country to which they are 
going will necessarily be different from life 
at home. On the whole the wives of our 
technicians in the field are doing a good job 
of representing their country alongside their 
husbands. 

Unfortunately, there are some cases of 
women who will not adjust properly to life 
away from the United States. These often 
demand extravagant living quarters which 
are quite out of line with the positions their 
husbands occupy, or with the spirit of the 
technical cooperation program. Latin Amer- 
icans want to be friendly to people from the 
United States who live among them, but the 
average people quite naturally do not feel 
free to visit with foreigners who live in lavish 
quarters in which they themselves could 
never afford to reside. The rent allowance 
for American personnel is much larger than 
that granted to personnel from other coun- 
tries, and much more than what nationals of 
the host country in comparable positions 
can pay. This leads to a situation in which 
our people can and do bid higher for the 
available accommodations, and this in turn 
ruins the rental structure of the community 
and does us great harm, public relations- 
wise. This condition is probably responsi- 
bie for as much criticism of United States 
nationals by the nationals of other coun- 
tries abroad and by the local people them- 
selves as any other single thing. It is very 
wrong for our people to demand the best 
residences in the community, raising the of- 
fer if the first try does not succeed—with 
the United States taxpayer footing the bill. 

To combat the above situation a new sys- 
tem of allowances should be established for 
personnel in Latin America, a fair amount 
being allotted to cover living expenses, in- 
cluding rent. If the family wishes to spend 
the entire amount on rent, that would be up 
to them. However, on this basis it is likely 
that they will choose to live in more modest 
quarters and spend the remainder of the 
allowance for other things, thus Overcoming 
the tendency, under the present system, to 
outbid others in rent offers and thereby lose 
friends for themselves and, indirectly, for the 
program and the country which they repre- 
sent. 

American business firms with personnel in 
Latin American countries also might well 
examine their policies in regard to the mat- 
ter discussed above. 

We are North Americans by fortunate ac- 
cident of birth. As Bishop Raymond Lane, 
Superior General of the Maryknoll Order 
says: “We might have been born elsewhere; 
we are the heirs of great work and great 
suffering by others.” Too often we adopt an 
attitude of superiority toward our neighbors 
in Latin America. We must be humble— 
humility is a great asset in any public rela- 
tions program, We must recognize that “I” 


is the least necessary word, whereas we“ 
has strength and value. We must remember 
that as we teach, we learn, and that we can 
gain as much from the Latin Americans as 
they can from us. United States represen- 
tatives in the southern continent should feel 
that they are fortunate sons and daughters 
of America and as such have a family repu- 
tation to maintain through good behavior in 
the countries of our neighbors. This will in- 
clude an attitude of genuine friendliness 
teward the people of these countries which 
will leave no doubt that our motives in ex- 
tending assistance are all that they should 


7. SEMANTICS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN ESTAB- 
LISHING TITLES OF POSITIONS AND OPERATIONS 


Care should be used in setting up the titles 
of individuals and projects. For instance, 
the name “country director” is very poor 
from the standpoint of public relations. It 
has caused much confusion and difficulty in 
many areas and does no good anywhere. The 
man who goes into a country as an adviser 
in technical cooperation bearing such a title 
is starting with a disadvantage, since we are 
not, and should not be directing activities in 
other countries. The effect of the term on 
the nationals of the particular country is far 
from salutary, and the men who bear the title 
in Latin America are cognizant of this. They 
are a good lot of men and should not be 
burdened with such a semantic handicap. 
A designation which defines their functions 
as closely as possible should be devised, and 
I personally prefer some such titles as “chief 
consultant.” 

All other designations should be studied 
with a view to determining their effect on 
the people of the country. Sometimes a 
title, in translation, acquires a meaning dif- 
ferent from that intended, and this aspect 
should be watched. Basically, the less stress 
we place on titles, the better it is. Empha- 
sis should be on the job that is being done— 
not on the rank or position of the men who 
are doing the job. 


8. UNITED STATES CITIZENS OF ALL RACIAL BACK- 
GROUNDS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT; FULL INTEGRATION POLICY SHOULD BE 
ADOPTED 


Man in Our Changing World is the title 
of a current popular exhibit at the Los An- 
geles County Museum, the theme of which 
is: Race differences are unimportant bodily 
variations—all people are fundamentally 
alike. 

Included in the field personnel of the 
technical cooperation program in Latin 
America are a Japanese and a Mexican— 
both United States nationals. Aside from 
their technical competence, which we will 
assume is adequate, the fact that they are 
Americans of non-European ancestry is a 
matter of great interest to the people in the 
area in which they work, resulting in bene- 
ficial public relations. In my 20 years of pro- 
fessional public-relations experience I have 
learned that good human relations are based 
upon doing the right thing at the right time 
and in the right way, and it seems to me 
that the employment of competent Ameri- 
cans of non-European ancestry in our tech- 
nical assistance program abroad is right. 
Here in the United States we have in our 
universities, in the extension service, and in 
the fields of research and vocational agri- 
culture many capable people of Indian, Mex- 
ican, African and Asiatic stock. This group 
should be combed to find qualified men who 
have the urge to lend their talents in the 
effort to help our neighbors to help them- 
selves to a better life. They should be made 
a vital part of the technical cooperation pro- 
gram, working side-by-side with other 
Americans to spread technical advice and 
information where it will do the most good. 
Assuming that they are adequately quali- 
fied, there should be no restriction of any 
kind on their appointment or advancement 
to positions of authority. 
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Spanish-speaking, Mexican-American tech- 
nicians would surely be valuable addi- 
tions to our field staffs in Latin America. 
And what could be better than to have North 
American Indians as technicians? in a 
country such as Peru or Bolivia, where the 
Indian is just beginning to look toward the 
light of a new day when he will emerge 
from the morass of poverty, disease and il- 
literacy? Or to have American citizens of 
African ancestry supervising technical as- 
sistance in Haiti, a country occupied by the 
descendants of African slaves? A principle 
of public relations is to use all available 
tools to do a good, honest job. We have 
some strong human tools that are not being 
fully used. 

In certain areas of Latin America thought- 
ful people asked me why it is that almost 
all of the people from the United States 
sent to work among them are “European” 
Americans. Is it not true, they ask, that 
we have agricultural technicians of many 
races, including Negroes? And if so, do we 
not allow them to participate in this work? 
I was at a loss to supply a satisfactory an- 
swer. 

George Washington Carver and other 
Americans of African ancestry have created 
for themselves and their country an excel- 
lent record in scientific research, and many 
of their discoveries in the field of applied 
agricultural science are of international 
value. There are thousands of trained county 
agents and agricultural technicians of Afri- 
can descent, and yet it is difficult to find 
one anywhere in United States operations 
abroad. I met only one in my travels, a 
very capable doctor who was employed by 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
in Burma. TCA is using some Negroes in 
the Liberian program. 

Dr. E. B. Evans, president of the Negro 
Land-Grant College Association, and presi- 
dent of the Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, recently was 
sent on a joint TCA-FAO assignment to 
north Africa and south Asia on the recom- 
mendation of the board of consultants to 
TCA’s food, agriculture, and resources de- 
velopment staff. Dr. Evans is a specialist in 
animal diseases and his assignment was 
in connection with the program for rinder- 
pest control. He was very well received in 
all of the countries he visited, and the survey 
was an unqualified success, 

There is no reason why Americans of any 
racial background cannot be used in tech- 
nical assistance abroad. Such things as soil, 
seed, water, and livestock recognize no dif- 
ference in the skin colors of the men work- 
ing with them. We are doing ourselves great 
harm in a public-relations way by not in- 
cluding in the program qualified American 
technicians of all races. 


9. OFFICES SHOULD BE SO LOCATED AND FUR- 
NISHED AS TO INVITE RATHER THAN INTIMI- 
DATE PEOPLE 
The location and furnishing of offices for 

personnel should be a matter of more serious 

thought. If technical assistance is to be ad- 

ministered effectively and with regard to im- 

portant public relations principles, it must 

be centered in a place where farmers and 
other people of lesser means will feel free 
to come. One of the attributes of the Ex- 
tension Service in the United States has been 
that the farmer could visit the county 
agent’s office in his ordinary work clothes. 

Even the office of the State director is such 

that the farmer feels not out of place in 

his everyday clothes. Although I could find 
little fault in this respect with the office 
quarters of personnel in the rural areas of 

Latin American countries, too often in the 

selection of space in the capital cities the 


* FAO at one time successfully employed 
an American Sioux Indian on one of its proj- 
ects in Latin America, 
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problem has not been taken into considera- 
tion. I was delighted to find on my last trip 
to Panama that the ITAA staff was in the 
midst of moving from one of the most lavish 
buildings in Panama City to quarters where 
farmers and other working people would feel 
at home. On my visit there in May 1952, 
I had complained bitterly of the extravagant 
space which they occupied. 

One of the most successful United States 
enterprises in Latin America from a public 
relations standpoint is a school at Zamorano, 
Honduras—Escuela Agricola Panamericana— 
operated by Dr. Wilson Popenoe for the 
United Fruit Co. Many things have gone 
into its success, but an important one is 
that the school is accessible to the people 
with whom Dr. Popenoe wants to work, and 
he is not above living out in the country 
among them and wearing work clothes when 
the occasion demands, 

This may seem like a little thing, but it 
is really fundamental. Some years ago the 
great American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
published one of the best public-relations 
guides for management that I have ever seen. 
It was titled, “How Big Are the Little 
Things in Business?” 

I have yet to find an American technician 
abroad who was trying to evade doing a job. 
They are a good lot, and in general are rep- 
resentative of the best elements of America, 
but some of them are so far removed, one way 
or another, from the people with whom they 
are supposed to work that it is almost useless 
to have them operating in the particular 
country at all. 

A retired State director of extension (or 
better, the former national director, M. L. 
Wilson, if possible) should be sent to Latin 
America to advise at top level on the piace- 
ment of the headquarters and of the field 
offces for our technical cooperation program 
in the various countries. If his recommen- 
dations are considered and followed, prob- 
ably no more productive investment could 
be made. Problems would be involved in 
making certain changeovers, but the job 
could be done. 


10. REVIEW OF OFAR AND ITAA PROGRAMS SHOULD 
BE MADE TO ELIMINATE AREAS OF CONFLICT 


No attempt is being made in this report 
to compare the merits of the two United 
States agencies for technical assistance func- 
tioning in Latin America, i. e., the IAA and 
OFAR, but a few observations seem in order, 
The ITAA and OFAR agricultural programs 
are now both under TCA and considerable 
progress has been made in the last year to- 
ward greater integration and cooperation. 
There still remains a difficult situation, how- 
ever, and it can be corrected only by expert 
advice from those working in the field. The 
technical cooperation program of the United 
States suffers in direct proportion as these 
two agencies continue to operate along dif- 
ferent philosophical lines. 

Admittedly my trips to Latin America 
were brief, and it would be presumptuous 
of me to suggest a solution on the basis only 
of what I observed, But I do recommend 
that a small group of technicians with long 
experience in the field, representing both 
TIAA and OFAR, be brought to Washington 
to give the proper authorities the benefit of 
their thinking on the question. On the 
basis of their report and recommendations 
it would be possible to consider the problem 
with a view to clearing up a distressing sit- 
uation—a situation that is undoing some 
of the good work of the technicians of both 
agencies. I know of no better way to begin 
working on a solution than to see the pic- 
ture through the eyes of those who are 
familiar with it and can tell about it in- 
formally. Horace Holmes, Chief Agricultur- 
ist for TCA in India, on my recommendation 
to Dr. Henry Bennett, reported in this way 
two years ago on some of the problems he 
was encountering in the work which he 
is carrying on in that country. 


11, WE SHOULD REEXAMINE OUR PARTICIPATION 
IN OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES SUCH AS FARM 
MACHINERY POOLS. 


As consultant to people in other lands 
who can use their advice and assistance, 
American technicians can literally move 
mountains. But if the United States goes 
in and attempts to be a principal in the 
drama, so to speak, the situation is very 
different. Latin Americans do not enjoy 
submitting to direction from the outside, 
We would react in the same way ourselves. 
The use of the finest technical knowledge in 
the world can boomerang unless it is ad- 
ministered with due regard to the fact that 
men everywhere are governed more by emo- 
tion than by material considerations. 

Because we are in a hurry to get things 
done, we have sometimes proceeded too fast 
in developing farm machinery pools and 
other material enterprises. Cooperatives, 
which evolved in the United States in the 
wake of the extension agent and the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher (Smith-Hughes), 
and which have helped to make the Ameri- 
can farmer the envy of the world, did not 
spring to life full-grown like Minerva. It 
was a gradual process. We do not help the 
Latin American farmer to help himself by 
providing him with such things as farm 
machinery pools which he had no part in 
building up himself, 

As soon as possible, the participation of 
the United States in actual operative enter- 
prises, either in actual direct farming or in 
implement pools, etc., and whether through 
servicios or otherwise should be examined. 
A rule of thumb that might be followed is 
that no enterprise would be undertaken be- 
yond those which have proven practical and 
effective in the work of the land-grant col- 
lege and extension service, as applicable in 
the States. Farmers are no different the 
world over. We should encourage Latin 
American farmers to organize for themselves, 
When, through servicios or otherwise, it is 
done for them and the bulk of their facili- 
ties are provided, the development of local 
initiative is defeated and the growth of local 
leadership retarded. Latin America lacks 
adequate rural cooperative leadership and 
until this is developed the desired goals will 
not be attained. To the extent that too 
many, or the wrong kind of facilities are pro- 
vided the day of attainment is postponed. It 
would certainly be better to take a few years 
longer and build indigenously and perma- 
nently, rather than through a flash operation. 
I am not referring to such things as small 
experimental stations and demonstration 
centers. These are a different matter. 

The servicio farm machinery enterprises, 
although small in themselves, should be en- 
couraged to become farmer cooperative or- 
ganizations. Their most valuable function, 
that of training operators, could be pre- 
served by transferring it to experiment 
stations. 


12, GREATER EMPHASIS SHOULD BE PLACED ON 
THE FORMATION OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Farmer cooperatives have helped to lead 
the farmers of the United States and of 
many other countries to prosperity. They 
have shown that voluntary cooperative ef- 
fort promotes the general welfare. 

In the various countries of Latin America 
there are some successful cooperatives but 
they are too few and far between. In Brazil 
I saw an exceptionally good one, developed 
by Japanese-Brazilians, And in Colombia 
the coffee growers have cooperatively built 
up one of the finest agricultural experiment 
stations in the world. Hete the United 
States is helping out with one technician, 
Dr. Matthew Drosdoff of the University of 
Florida, who acts as adviser. He helps the 
Columbians with special problems and is 
doing an extraordinarily good job in human 
relations. Dr. Drosdoff is working toward the 
time when he can remove himself from the 
picture, and this is as it should be, The 
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pattern here should be studied for use in 
other programs. 

More emphasis should be placed on assist- 
ing the rural people of Latin America to or- 
ganize cooperative associations. The little 
farmer, left alone, even with a good crop, is 
something of an economic derelict. But 
farmers working together along cooperative 
lines become a force for the creation of a 
better life for themselves and their fami- 
lies. FAO is being called upon in an in- 
creasing number of countries in Latin Amer- 
ica to advise on the formation of coopera- . 
tive societies. 


13. ESTABLISHMENT OF THRIFT-LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE CREDIT UNION TYPE SHOULD BE 
URGED 


Part of the work of technical assistance in 
economic matters is to give people ideas and 
incentive to get needed capital for them- 
selves, preferably in the form of loans or 
investments. This is accomplished by show- 
ing them how to use their own resources or 
the established private and governmental 
loan facilities. In special cases grants for 
a project may be necessary and desirable, but 
too great readiness in providing funds 
through grants from outside weakens the 
effects of the technical assistance program. 

Millions of American families are bene- 
fited by the use of credit unions, the in- 
spiration for which came to the. United 
States from Germany, by way of India. 
Rural credit institutions based upon demon- 
strated succesful operations in Canada, Eu- 
rope, and India, as well as in the United 
States, are sadly needed in Latin America. 
In a desert community in Peru I spent a 
little time among some poor tenant farmers 
(about 140 families) who have managed to 
raise their own capital for a project through 
mutual savings. Encouraged by service tech- 
nicians to provide their own answers to cer- 
tain problems, they had actually saved from 
their meager resources the equivalent of 
$6,000, and with the money had purchased a 
truck and some picks and shovels. With 
the service contributing the surveying 
know-how they were digging an irrigation 
ditch through a boulder-infested area that 
would daunt a steam shovel, in order that 
they might reclaim from the desert some 
usable land that they could call their own. 
What credit associations would do for peo- 
ple like these. When I visited these men 
at their work, unannounced, I found no 
lethargic peasants. Here was a group of 
enthusiastic workers who showed me with 
great pride the ditch they were digging. 
When I was about to leave they gathered 
together to shout “Viva Americano.” I 
realized that they were cheering not for 
me, personally, but for the country that was 
trying to help them to help themselves. 

In Jamaica, under the inspiration of Rev. 
John P. Sullivan, S. J., of St. George’s Col- 
lege Extension School, Kingston, there is 
being developed a credit-union structure 
which is worthy of study by all who are 
interested in the growth of credit associa- 
tions in Latin America. 


14. DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 


Many elements and factors have helped to 
make the United States a great Nation. Not 
the least of these is our use of voluntary or- 
ganizations. We have the habit of organiz- 
ing groups for every imaginable purpose at 
the slightest need or provocation, and this is 
one of the best democratic ideas that we can 
export to the countries of Latin America, 
where, with a few exceptions, voluntary or- 
ganizations are little used. Probably every- 
one of our technicians and other personnel 
abroad belongs to some organizations at 
home, and many belong to several. Efforts 
should be made through our staff in Central 
and South America to encourage rural Latin 
Americans to learn and utilize the funda- 
mentals of voluntary effort along commu- 
nity lines. I have had many Latin American 
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farmers ask me how one goes about develop- 
ing farm organizations, for instance. 

The farm organizations in the United 
States, such as the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
Farmers Union, have made a great contribu- 
tion to the building of America. Not the 
least of their accomplishments has been the 
creation of thousands of local discussion 
groups wherein democracy has worked at the 
grassroots village level. No area of the world 
could use this idea better than Latin Amer- 
ica. Our farm groups should be urged to 
study the situation and offer helpful counsel 
to our sister American Republics with a view 
to encouraging the development of voluntary 
farm organizations. In 1951 the annual 
meeting of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers was held in Mexico, 
at the suggestion of the farm organizations 
of the United States, and the salutary effects 
of this are still being felt in Mexico, in ever- 
widening circles. The spark left there is 
glowing. 

Rotary and Lions Clubs in many respects 
have done an excellent public relations job 
in Latin America. Aside from their well 
known community activities, they have an 
important influence in developing local peo- 
ple toward the responsibilities of leadership. 
American members of such clubs abroad 
become part of the “community team” with- 
out any place of authority in the local 
chapter save insofar as they may be elected 
to an office by their fellow club members. 
Social barriers are sometimes hard to over- 
come in Latin America, but these service 
clubs are doing an excellent job among the 
comparative few whose lives they touch. 

Boy Scouts organizations are one of the 
great leavening influences in many countries, 
but they hardly touch the fringe of boys in 
Latin America. The possibilities for develop- 
ment along this line are tremendous, but 
steps being taken are very limited. The 
relationship between the Boy Scouts of 
America and similar organizations in other 
countries should be examined. At present 
the fellowship and interchange of ideas and 
courtesies between the Boy Scouts of America 
and Scouts abroad is largely dissipated in 
the morass of international arrangements. 
General D. C. Spry, Deputy Commisioner for 
the International Boy Scout Movement, and 
his associates, should be supported in their 
efforts to make the North American service 
philosophy of the Boy Scouts usable in 
Latin America. 

An example, outside the United States, of 
what can be accomplished by voluntary 
organizations cooperating in constructive 
effort is in the Province of Cebu in the 
Philippines. Filipino Boy Scouts, working 
with parent-teacher groups, have built over 
800 public schools in the province, with only 
local voluntary help and with no outside 
money of any consequence. The inspira- 
tion for this great achievement came from 
Dr. Pedro Guiang, Superintendent of Schools 
in Cebu, and his wife. And the inspiration 
for Dr. Guiang had come long ago during 
his college days at the University of Wash- 
ington when an obscure professor had im- 
pressed him with the value of voluntary 
services as a fundamental of democracy. 

Our people abroad should be imbued with 
the idea that they are witnesses for America 
and for the American ideal, rather than 
merely dispensers of material information. 
Materialism by itself leads to slavery of the 
soul. America’s soul is free, and because of 
this the Nation has become great. Latin 
Americans do not hear about that soul very 
often. We should attempt to convey to 
them that the reason for the greatness of 
the United States lies in the pooled resources 
and efforts of a people working together at 
all levels for the common good. This is one 
of the striking differences between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. Democracy is the 
art of people living and working together, 
each contributing in his way to the economy 
and culture of the whole, yet each retain- 


ing his identity as a dignified individual, 
living his own life and respecting his neigh- 
bor’s rights. In a dictatorship the dignity 
and rights of the individual are unrecog- 
nized, and there is no voluntary joint effort 
for the commonweal. 

We cannot export our way of life in crates 
or barrels. It can only go in the souls and 
hearts of men and women. There is too 
little expression of it in many areas of Latin 
America, although field personnel there, to 
a man, would probably agree on the impor- 
tance of having Latin Americans understand 
us and what we stand for. This was dis- 
cussed with many of our staff people in the 
various countries visited and there was no 
lethargy in their feeling about it. However, 
there does not seem to be the spark neces- 
sary to convert the feeling into something 
tangible which they can impart to the Latin 
Americans with whom they are working. 


15. PROMOTION OF STRONG, DEMOCRATIC, vor. 
UNTARY-MEMBERSHIP LABOR UNIONS SHOULD 
BE ENCOURAGED 


In many areas of Latin America the trend 
is for industry to increase its profits to 
astronomical heights with little thought of 
improving the condition of the laboring 
masses. Huge and expensive building proj- 
ects in places like Sao Paulo, Brazil seem 
incongruous when one sees the ragged, bare- 
foot laborers who are helping to erect them. 
Poorly paid labor without democratic leader- 
ship is a route to dictatorship any place in 
the world. 

Labor organization is very important. 
The attitudes of some Latin American busi- 
nessmen will only be modified to the extent 
that the workers become better informed, 
more cooperative among themselves, and 
active in promoting better living conditions 
for all the people. There is a special prob- 
lem, however, regarding international coop- 
eration and Latin American labor, The AFL 
and CIO in the United States should, upon 
invitation, cooperate with Latin American 
unions and encourage establishment of non- 
political labor unions there. This does not 
mean that the representatives of labor 
should have no political interests, any more 
than business bodies should ignore the po- 
litical front, but what it does mean is that 
neither business or labor bodies should be 
identified with a political party or an ide- 
ological program. 

During a discussion on the status of labor 
in Latin America in one of my seminars at 
the Harvard Business School, a student, Mr. 
R. K. Jones, who is familiar with the picture, 
made an observation which I think is perti- 
nent here and which I shall quote verbatim. 
He said: 

“American employers abroad have a unique 
opportunity and responsibility to help their 
workers make the difficult transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial community. 
In a very real sense, the ease with which the 
workers can make this adjustment will de- 
cide whether they will become the basis for 
a stable democracy or the tools of opportu- 
nistic demagogues. Thus, for instance, the 
president of the Creole Corp., in Venezuela, 
who directly affects through his policies some 
100,000 workers and dependents, is poten- 
tially as effective an instrument of United 
States foreign policy as the United States 
Ambassador.” 


16. THERE SHOULD BE GREATER CONTACT WITH 
MISSIONARIES AND CHURCH LEADERS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 
In January of this year there was held in 

Manizales, Colombia, a Latin American 

Catholic Congress on Rural Life Problems, 

and I was privileged to attend and address 

the meeting. The aim of the congress was 
to study the problems of the rural people of 

Latin America and to help them to raise 

their standards of living through better use 

of the means and resources at hand. Key 
church leaders are definitely interested in 
encouraging social and economic develop- 
ment in rural areas, although it may some- 
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times be difficult to obtain the full coopera- 
tion of certain elements in the clergy who 
have not yet participated in the new interest 
and do not understand its portent. Every 
attempt should be made by our people in 
Latin America to spread such interest. Most 
churchmen and missionaries of all faiths 
will be found ready to assist in promoting 
dissemination of technical information in 
any way they can, but too often our tech- 
nicians abroad are at arm’s length from the 
men of the cloth and never get to know 
them. We should encourage greater con- 
tact between our field personnel in Latin 
America and the clergy. They could learn 
much from the men who are spending their 
lives curing the spiritual ills of people on 
every social level. 


17. INCREASED ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO 
THE NEED FOR TRANSPORTATION AND COMMU- 
NICATION FACILITIES 


The absence of adequate transportation 
and communications constitutes two great 
deficiencies in Latin America, and TCA 
should enlist the resources and know-how 
of such groups as the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, the American Automobile 
Association, radio organizations, and others, 
to supply information and advice and ar- 
range for the exchange of technicians with 
Latin American countries when so requested. 
Some United States highway groups and 
railroad men have already been active along 
these lines and could be induced to become 
more so. In addition, programs for training 
students in the fields of transport and com- 
munications should be instituted. With 
such help, the Central and South American 
Republics can and will build up their facil- 
ities. What they need is a start, and vol- 
untary agencies in this country could be of 
material assistance. 

The work of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in training students in air traffic 
control (at Will Rogers Field near Oklahoma 
City) under our technical cooperation pro- 
gram has been of great value to countries in 
Latin America at a very small cost to the 
United States. Airfield operators in the 
countries I visited understand and approve 
of this undertaking. They appreciate our 
making available to their students the best 
training facilities that we have to offer. 

Within a relatively short time now, large 
numbers of American tourists will be travel- 
ing over completed sections of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. The American Automobile 
Association is encouraging the development 
of automobile clubs in the countries through 
which the highway passes, with emphasis on 
meeting the needs of tourists. This is all to 
the good, and the association could make a 
further contribution to inter-American un- 
derstanding by giving courses of instruction 
to United States tourists on how to behave 
in the countries of our neighbors to the 
south. 


18. EXTENSION SERVICES AND VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION SHOULD BE FOSTERED, AND RURAL 
YOUTH GROUPS ENCOURAGED 


The development of an extension service 
and of vocational education for rural young 
people should be encouraged in the various 
countries of Latin America in which the tech- 
nical cooperation program operates, and as 


_ rapidly as possible assistance from the United 


States in these fields should be liquidated 
in favor of indigenous organizations. 

The values of extension and vocational 
education are well known and require no 
review by me. To raise standards of literacy 
and train people in self-help in the rural 
areas of Latin America must necessarily be 
a fundamental objective of any program 
aimed at social and economic betterment— 
the basis upon which a better life can be 
built. Linked with this is the need for or- 
ganizing rural youth groups along the lines 
of our 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of 
America. It was the industry and imagina- 
tion of young people in associations such as 
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these that helped to put new life and spirit 
into American agriculture. The youth of 
any nation can persuade its elders to make 
new efforts, to experiment, to try new things. 
I encountered the beginnings of rural youth 
groups in several areas on my trips to Latin 
America, particularly in Peru, and felt a 
warm glow when told of projects on which 
they are working, or have finished or about to 
try. My observations of the youth work be- 
ing done through the servicios leads me to 
urge that this type of endeavor be constantly 
encouraged. It is with a country’s youth, 
after all, that its hope for the future lies. 


19. HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK SHOULD BE 
DEVELOPED 


In mountain areas of Peru I saw the be- 
ginning of a home demonstration project 
that augurs well for the future of the whole 
technical cooperation program. The exten- 
sion service in the United States became 
the great tool for progress that it is only 
after it gained the full support of the women. 
It is no different in other parts of the world. 
In the home demonstration techniques of an 
extension service lie the potential for de- 
veloping a stronger and happier family life 
through teaching the homemaker those 
things which she needs to know about sani- 
tation, food preparation, care of children, 
etc. Through learning these things she be- 
comes the real partner of her husband in 
working toward a better life. Technical co- 
operation must be based on voluntary effort 
to a large degree, and the rural woman in 
Latin America represent a great, unused 
reservoir of power. The small beginnings in 
this field, such as those referred to in Peru 
should be expanded. Home demonstration 
should be made available in an increasing 
number of areas. Not many demonstrators 
would be needed—when once started it is a 
self-igniting program. 

From a public-relations standpoint, I saw 
nothing better in Latin America, nor for 
that matter in any of the 40 or more coun- 
tries of the world I have visited, than the 
development of indigenous home demonstra- 
tion work in the Cuzco area of Peru, high 
in the Andes. In my book it is a big step 
forward when young women, natives of the 
country, start out to revolutionize the life 
of the Andean Indians by teaching them 
how to improve their homes and living hab- 
its, even as American home demonstration 
agents did, and are doing, in Oklahoma, Cal- 
ifornia, Tennessee and other States. Such 
people as Mena Hogan, field agent of the 
Division of Home Economics, United States 
Extension Service, have helped to spark the 
movement in Latin America. In doing so 
Miss Hogan has spent months traveling 
Andean trails. But work such as this does 
not have to have a “Made in USA” label, as 
witness to the fact that dedicated Latin 
American women are learning to carry it on 
themselves. This is constructive public re- 
lations, allowing the merits of the concept 
to carry it forward among the people with- 
out unnecessary fanfare and hullabaloo. 
The work speaks for itself. It should be 
greatly augmented. 


20. LAND-GRANT COLLEGES SHOULD BE ENCOUR- 

AGED TO PARTICIPATE IN TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
CLOSER COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 

SHOULD BE URGED 

The University of Arkansas and Michigan 
State College have pioneered, in Panama and 
Colombia respectively, in establishing ad- 
visory missions to work with agricultural 
institutions. This has been done at the 
instigation of TCA and OFAR and with the 
cooperation of the government of each coun- 
try. Cornell University is doing similar 
work in the Philippines. These institutions 
are to be commended upon these undertak- 
ings, and their experiences should be studied 
and a workable plan developed for further 
participation of land-grant colleges in tech- 


nical assistance to underdeveloped countries, 
In 1949, on re from my first round- 
the-world trip for FAO, I recommended that 
such activity be encouraged, and I have not 
since changed my mind. Today I feel more 
strongly about it than ever, particularly with 
respect to Latin America. 

Deans of the three institutions mentioned 
above should be invited to draw up a set of 
recommendations for further work with ag- 
ricultural schools in Latin America, based 
on the results of present experiments. Per- 
haps no phase of the technical cooperation 
program holds more hope for lasting benefits 
than this one if properly evaluated and im- 
plemented. There are several agricultural 
schools and colleges in the Latin American 
countries which can, within the scope of 
their regular educational program, work in 
close association with land-grant colleges in 
the United States. Every available tool 
should be used in carrying out the objectives 
of point 4, and the land-grant college repre- 
sents a whole kit of tools. Let us use it to 
the fullest.* 


21. MORE ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO 
SELECTION OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS AND CON- 
TACT MAINTAINED WITH THEM AFTER THEIR 
RETURN HOME 


One of the most worthwhile projects in 
technical cooperation is that of bringing stu- 
dents to the United States for study and 
training, and the results are for the most 
part rewarding. However, from a public re- 
lations point of view, there are a few defects 
in the system. These are natural faults 
which can be ironed out in time. One of 
them concerns the matter of selection of the 
students. The process should be examined 
and reorganized with the objective of per- 
mitting more young people from humble 
homes in Latin America to take advantage of 
the program. Too often the choice seems to 
fall on the well-to-do or the friends or rela- 
tives of high-placed officials in the partic- 
ular country. 

Also there is the problem of fostering the 
right contacts while the student is in the 
United States. Improved work on Latin 
American student exchange and on student 
placement in American schools is needed, 
both here and in the country from which the 
student comes, 

The students, after returning to their re- 
spective countries, are only occasionally in 
touch with each other or with the institu- 
tion at which they studied. Effective steps 
should be taken to keep in contact with them 
after they have completed their study in the 
United States and returned home. This 
might be done through a central clearing- 
house for two-way correspondence between 
the Latin Americans and their former in- 
structors or fellow students, or with other 
foreign students who have completed or are 
engaged in similar study in the United 
States. Also, a small Spanish (Portuguese, 
for Brazilian students) publication should 
be developed and circulated for the express 
purpose of maintaining mutual contact. 
Graduates in the United States enjoy belong- 
ing to alumni groups; Latin Americans are 
no different. 

In addition, students returning to their 
home countries should be encouraged to call 
at the United States Embassy and to visit 
with our ITAA and OFAR people in the field, 
in order to learn the objectives and scope 
of the technical-cooperation program in 
their country. These young people should 
be made to feel that they have gained some- 
thing in addition to technical knowledge. 
They have glimpsed a new world and have 
been exposed to new ideas. The flame which 


Russell I. Thackery, executive secretary of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, wrote an article, The Land- 
Grant Heritage, which was published in the 
November 1951 issue of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College Magazine. 
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has been lighted should not be allowed to 
flicker and go out. 


22. MEANS SHOULD BE FOUND TO AWAKEN AN 
INTEREST IN MODERN MASS DISTRIBUTION 
METHODS 
Latin America needs to enlarge the in- 

digenous local business community. This is 

one of the most important of its immediate 
needs—the community with a desire for large 
distribution and modest unit profits, rather 
than the exorbitant profits now expected, 

The idea of more goods for more people is 

not fully understood in the countries of 

Latin America where the “goods for the car- 

riage trade” concept of the 19th century still 

holds. One of the prime ingredients of pros- 
perity is an awakened desire on the part of 
the people for goods that are within their 
reach to buy. Many thoughtful leaders have 
said that one of the most important things 
the United States could do for Latin America 
would be to help sell the people on the re- 
sponsibility of business to the whole com- 
munity and on the principle of wide dis- 
tribution and small profits. Henry P. Boyn- 
ton once said that the greatest development 
in American business was the 10-cent store. 

Iam inclined to think he was right. 

The Department of Commerce should offer 
advisory services of the type discussed at 
meetings here by Dr. Wilford White, and his 
staff, during the period when he was Chief 
of the Department’s Management Assistance 
Division (NPA). We should stress in- 
creased production to Latin Americans, but 
with distribution at prices that the people 
can afford to pay. The one without the 
other is economic suicide. 

We must help Latin Americans to see the 
vision of their great opportunities in the 
next century. Horace Plunkett, an Irish 
agricultural reformer who lived in the 
United States for several years around the 
turn of the century, helped to stir this coun- 
try from the lethargy of its thinking that 
farmers were forever doomed to lead drab, 
poverty-stricken lives, Although he did not 
become a United States citizen—returning 
to Ireland to become a statesman of the first 
order—he was the catalyst who helped to 
crystallize the thinking of Americans in the 
direction of agricultural reformation, and to 
plant the seeds of progress toward a balanced 
rural and urban economy. Eventually Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt used Plunkett's 
ideas as grist for the mill of voluntary effort, 
and we went forward from there. Present- 
day agricultural reformers from the United 
States have the opportunity to plant the 
same seeds in Latin America that Horace 
Plunkett planted here, 


23. GREATER ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO 
DEVELOPING TWO-WAY COMMERCE 


So far, in administering the technical co- 
operation program in Latin America, we have 
often neglected the opportunity for encour- 
aging the development of trade between our 
respective nations. I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that commerce is the life- 
blood of prosperity. And the arteries should 
run two ways. If trade could be established 
between North America and Latin America 
commensurate with that existing between 
Canada and the United States, the industrial 
development of the last half-century would 
pale into insignificance. We have been too 
interested in other things, however, to pay 
much attention to the overall problem of 
how to stimulate two-way trade between 
this country and the Latin American re- 
publics. 

Technical and economic assistance to for- 
eign countries should be oriented to facili- 
tate a two-way relationship in trade and 
technical development. The mutual self- 
interest of the United States and the coun- 
tries concerned would in this way be better 
served in carrying out the technical coopera- 
tion program. Self-interest is a potent force 
in establishing sound and lasting relation- 
ships between men and between countries, 
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The probability for the success of such an 
undertaking increases as results advance the 
self-interest of the parties concerned. Con- 
versely, common endeavors fail by default if 
benefits do not accrue to all of the contribu- 
tors. ‘Therefore, the conduct of technical 
assistance programs should be based upon 
the expectancy of mutually beneficial re- 
turns. 

Except for foreign credits or grants, the 
underdeveloped areas can acquire the foreign 
exchange with which to increase their pur- 
chases abroad mostly by increasing their own 
productive capacity and their exports. De- 
velopment of productive facilities in these 
areas will, therefore, contribute to a general 
expansion of trade in which we and other 
nations can participate to our mutual ad- 
vantage. More specifically, increased pro- 
duction in Latin America will not only bene- 
fit the inhabitants of these countries, but 
will have far-reaching effects on the coun- 
tries with which they normally trade. There 
are many products which those countries can 
produce and which are of vital importance to 
our economy and well-being. Examples of 
such agricultural commodities would be the 
fibers, coffee, medicinal crops, insecticidal 
crops, etc. If we can aid cooperating coun- 
tries to produce such commodities in greater 
abundance and with more efficiency, we at 
one time furnish them a market and make 
more goods available to the United States 
consumer. This permits them to increase 
their earning abilities and wealth so that 
they can engage in greater international 
trade. 

OFAR, which was established to “determine 
the competition with and the demand for 
the products of American agriculture,” 
should be encouraged to do more along the 
lines of its historic work in developing com- 
merce involving agricultural products. This 
would not take much money but it would 
require better coordination of effort with 
other departments of the Government. 

OFAR is authorized to assist in develop- 
ing markets abroad for American farm prod- 
ucts and at the same time is expected to ex- 
tend advice and counsel to foreign agricul- 
ture. There is no reason why much more 
progress cannot be made along these lines— 
it simply requires some energetic promotion. 
This suggestion is ultra vires to my assign- 
ment, but it is so vital that I feel the need 
of mentioning it in this report. 


24. POLICIES OF UNITED STATES BUSINESS FIRMS 
IN LATIN AMERICA SHOULD BE EXAMINED FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


John M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Joint Meeting of 
the Export Managers Club of New York and 
the Export Advertising Association, New 
York City, on March 17, 1953, said: 

“Our companies are aware of the impor- 
tance of public relations in the United States. 
In Latin America, where the swings in public 
emotion—and action—are so vastly wider 


and the hazards to invested capital corre- , 


spondingly greater, the importance of favor- 
able public opinion is vital.” (As quoted in 
Vital Speeches of the Day, April 15, 1953.) ë 

It would seem that too little thought has 
been given to the ethics and policies of 
United States firms and sales representatives 
in Latin America.“ Some of the policies are 
excellent, others are good, still others are 
questionable. While it is not really a re- 
sponsibility of the Government, it would be 
advantageous for the Department of Com- 
merce to study the public-relations implica- 


5A copy of a New York Times article 
(Mar. 18, 1953) further quoting the state- 
ment, is included in the appendix (not print- 
ed here). 

The National Planning Association is cur- 
rently making studies of operations of United 
States business concerns in Latin America. 


tions of these policies. This Department has 
been doing some advisory work with United 
States firms abroad, and this should be in- 
creased and expanded. The purely techni- 
cal advice offered is good and important, but 
there is a lack of counsel on human values 
of the type made available here at home by 
the American Management. Association and 
the American Marketing Association. Ofi- 
cials of the Department might well get to- 
gether with such associations to work out a 
service arrangement for United States busi- 
ness abroad. There should also be confer- 
ences with officials of exporting and import- 
ing companies with a view to developing pol- 
icies that will produce deserved favorable 
public relations. 


25. PUERTO RICO SHOULD BE USED AS A BRIEFING 
STATION AND CASE STUDY 


According to the February 1953 issue of 
Focus (published by the American Geo- 
graphic Society): 

“During 1952 nearly 400 students, techni- 
cians, and observers went to Puerto Rico to 
study the methods, techniques, and policies 
by which a small and formerly destitute 
community has been able to achieve a great 
deal in a short time.” 

This demonstration program is made pos- 
sible through the courtesy of the Puerto 
Rican Government and a combination which 
includes the extension service, the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico and individual citizens. 

About a year ago, Mr. Ernesto Parial, 
chief of the publicity division, Cooperatives 
Administration of the Philippines, was trav- 
eling in the United States under the Mutual 
Security Agency educational program. I 
had known him for several years and had 
observed his fine work in promoting co- 
operatives and rural welfare in the Philip- 
pines. As an experiment, I suggested that 
his itinerary be revised to include a visit to 
Puerto Rico. The suggestion was adopted 
and Mr. Parial paid a most constructive 
visit to the island. To say that he returned 
full of enthusiasm is to put it mildly. He 
discussed with me at some length the splen- 
did job that the Puerto Ricans are doing 
in self-development, in cooperation with the 
United States, and subsequently he empha- 
sized this in a radio talk. 

We can be proud of Puerto Rico. It is, 
by act of Congress and the consent of its 
own electorate, a Commonwealth of the 
United States of America. Puerto Ricans 
are loyal, industrious Americans and are 
willingly assuming the responsibilities of 
citizenship. The island is making great 
progress in industrialization on the local 
community level and has developed over 
150 new industries within the past few 
years. (The Arthur D. Little Co., an affili- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has done a magnificent public-rela- 
tions job in giving technical assistance and 
advice to Puerto Rico in connection with 
this development.) To quote Focus again: 

“By farsighted planning in the agricul- 
tural and industrial fields, the Government 
is gradually lifting Puerto Rico out of the 
old vicious circle of overpopulation and pov- 
erty, and creating a solid economic founda- 
tion upon which a stable democratic way 
of life—worthy of the other American com- 
monwealths—can be erected.” 

Puerto Rico offers great possibilities as a 
potential “briefing center” for our field per- 
sonnel bound for assignments in Latin 
America, and provides a case study in the 
workings of democracy for students from all 
of the Americas—North, Central, and 
South—as well as from abroad. We should 
make use of it in these connections. The 
National City Bank of New York uses its 
branches in Puerto Rico as a training ground 
for young men who later will be assigned to 
posts in Latin American countries. As a 
result of this training it finds these men 
better equipped to become guests in other 
Spanish-speaking countries. Each person as- 
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signed to a post with the technical-coopera- 
tion program in Latin America should spend 
at least 30 days in Puerto Rico before pro- 
ceeding to his assignment. Moreover, ex- 
change students and others from Latin 
America should be urge! to stop in Puerto 
Rico as a prelude to visiting the United 
States. This would be of great value, and 
the expense of such a program would be 
negligible. Means should be provided for the 
Puerto Ricans to employ two additional per- 
sons for their demonstration program, one 
Portuguese-speaking and the other French- 
speaking, in order to accommodate persons 
from Brazil and Haiti, respectively. 
Parenthetically, the same type of opera- 
tion should be encouraged in Hawaii for 
people coming to the United States from the 
Far East. These two island outposts—Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii—are ready-made “public 
relations briefing stations” and their possi- 
bilities should no longer be neglected. Full 
use of their potentialities would probably 
prevent many minor mistakes and some 
major ones. I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss this whole matter further. 


26. BENEFICIAL RESULTS OF INTERNATIOAL CON- 
FERENCES ON RURAL PROBLEMS SHOULD BE 
STUDIED WITH VIEW TO HOLDING OTHERS 


Two great international conferences have 
been held at land-grant colleges in the 
United States in the past 2 years. One was 
the Conference on World Land Tenure Prob- 
lems held at the University of Wisconsin late 
in 1951 (sponsored by the university, the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, TCA, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture), and the 
other was the International Conference on 
Agricultural and Cooperative Credit held at 
the University of California in the summer of 
1952 (sponsored by the university and the 
same agencies). Selected delegates from 
many nations of the world attended these 
meetings, and public relationswise, as well as 
in other respects, they were highly success- 
ful. One of the most beneficial results is 
that subsequently they serye as the inspira- 
tion for organizing regional and local meet- 
ings. This is particularly valuable with re- 
spect to Latin America. It was stimulating 
to meet men in Central and South America 
who had attended the conference in Califor- 
nia last summer and were beginning to put 
into operation some of the things they had 
learned there. 

More conferences of this kind should be 
held, and I suggest that one on extension 
would have special value. Increased partici- 
pation of FAO should be sought in organiz- 
ing such meetings. j 


CONCLUSION 


I have visited about 40 nations in the past 
5 years, studying public relations techniques 
and results, and while some of my general 
conclusions in this report are applicable to 
areas other than Latin America, they should 
not be acted upon without extensive check- 
ing. Factors affecting human relations vary 
in different parts of the world, and the ap- 
proach to good public relations practices 
varies accordingly. These factors include 
such things as ethnic origins, religion, lan- 
guage, levels of literacy, social and economic 
development, and many other elements. 

There is one reaction that is quite com- 
mon to people everywhere, regardless of 
country or background: they do not like to 
take direction from foreigners. This was 
put into words for me by a Latin American 
who was educated in this country and can 
be classed as a friend of the United States. 
Speaking for the people of his own country, 
he said: 

“We are a sovereign people, and while we 
appreciate the advice and assistance of the 
United States, we do not want you to do 
our thinking for us. To the extent that you 
direct us and make decisions for us we be- 
come economic pawns, and from this rela- 
tionship neither lasting benefit nor endur- 
ing friendship results.” 
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During the next century North and South 
America will develop hemispheric friendship 
and prosperity in direct proportion to the 
success that is achieved in solving the prob- 
lems of human relations existing between 
the two continents and among the various 
countries. We are neighbors through geo- 
graphical placement, and God has bestowed 
on the hemisphere tremendous natural and 
human resources. It is up to all of us to 
work together cooperatively to utilize these 
resources and make the Americas—North, 
Central, and South—a pattern for world 
peace and friendship and prosperity. The 
technical-cooperative program, operating at 
the grass-roots village level, may well be a 
key factor in establishing this pattern. 


POW Propaganda Victim in PAL Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received the following news item 
which appeared in the Middletown 
(Ohio) Sunday News-Journal, a paper 
which is widely read in my district. This 
news clipping was sent to me by my good 
friend, Mr. Roger Sherwood, founder of 
the Protect America League in Middle- 
town, Ohio, and who has done much to 
help inform the people of Middletown on 
communism and the fight against it. 
This is very apropos at this time because 
of the recent POW exchange: 


Schruns PUSHED PEACE PETITIONS HERE— 
POW PROPAGANDA VICTIM IN PAL FILES 
(By Paul Day) 

Had there been lights and bells amid volu- 
minous filing cabinets in a basement at 1021 
14th Avenue last week they would have 
flashed and rung merrily. 

Bells rang instead in the prodigious mem- 
ory of Roger Sherwood, founder of the Pro- 
tect America League here. 

He recently spotted a news picture of 
American POW’s awaiting repatriation in 
North Korea. One of them was Cpl. Paul 
Schnur, Jr., of San Francisco. 

Sherwood had already finished digging in 
his files when news stories Saturday indi- 
cated that the same soldier was 1 of 63 Amer- 
ican prisoners believed to be “victims of 
Communist propaganda” while being held in 
Red prison camps. 

The beginning of the story here goes back 
to last August when “peace petitions” were 
circulated in Middletown among parents of 
prisoners of war. The petitions posing a 
problem to anxious parents of POW’s, called 
on the President and Secretary of State to 
work for a quick peace in Korea so that pris- 
oners could be returned. 

Sherwood went to work, learned that the 
petitions had been originated by Paul 
Schnur, Jr., a prisoner, and his mother, Mrs, 
Ida Schnur. 

Mrs. Schnur, he discovered, was manager 
of a 22-story apartment owned or controlled 
by Vincent Hallinan, Progressive Party presi- 
dential candidate — currently serving a 
6-month Federal prison sentence for con- 
tempt in the Harry Bridges case. Her hus- 
band managed five more apartment houses 
controlled by Hallinan. 

Sherwood also learned that Paul F. Schnur, 
Sr., father of the prisoner, was identified as 
a Communist Party member in sworn testi- 


mony before the California Joint Committee 
on Un-American Activities in 1947. He was 
executive secretary of the San Francisco 
CIO Council when it was controlled by Com- 
munists and in 1944 he was secretary of the 
Tonr Mooney Labor School, termed the top 
“Communist school” on the west coast. 

The prisoner’s mother went to New York to 
present her peace petitions to the U. N. last 
May, Sherwood says. “While she was in 
New York, she really got around. Instead of 
going to Washington to see our elected rep- 
resentatives, she was the principal speaker 
at a peace festival held at St. Nicholas Arena, 
It was sponsored by the American Peace 
Crusade, an organization cited as subversive 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee.” 

Mrs. Schnur also was author of an article, 
I Want My Boy Back, in the July 1952 issue 
of New World Review. That magazine, Sher- 
wood points out, has been cited in Washing- 
ton as being among the more important 
Communist-front organizations. Mrs. Paul 
Robeson is its editorial consultant on Negro 
and colonial questions, 

With all the present discussion about the 
‘Communists actually returning men in good 
health while holding terribly sick men, Sher- 
wood says, the release of Corporal Schnur, 
apparently in good health, is of considerable 
interest. 


An Akron POW, Lowell D. Skinner, was 
alongside Schnur in the picture passed by 
the Communists. A few days later, his 
mother disclosed in an Associated Press story 
that she had received a letter from him ask- 
ing her to send money to the Daily Worker, 
Communist newspaper. 

She said she was sure the contents of the 
letter had been dictated because my son 
never used big words like that. 

One phrase in the letter said “when peace 
is realized”; another declared, “surely 
enough people have been uselessly sacrificed 
in this senseless waste of life and property.” 

Such dictation, Sherwood says, might well 
have been provided by a fellow POW, either 
converted by his captors or already a Com- 
munist or fellow traveler when captured. 

The Akron soldier was not among prisoners 
released in the exchange. 

Facts can't point the finger directly at 
young Schnur as a party member before he 
joined the Army and before he was captured, 
“He undoubtedly had been strongly infu- 
enced by his father’s background, however, 
and was ideal material for Chinese and Ko- 
rean Communists to work on as a propa- 
ganda medium,” believes Sherwood. 

A case in point, he says, is the letter young 
Schnur wrote his parents late in 1951. 

The letter spoke well of the Chinese and 
Korean Communists. Schnur said he and 
his fellow prisoners were going to have “a 
fine Christmas holiday—a 4-day celebra- 
tion.” He said the Chinese volunteers were 
giving them presents and apples, nuts and 
candy, fried chicken, etc. “I know there will 
be many people in the States who will not 
be eating as well as we.” 

The mother made sure that it received 
wide circulation. 

Schnur and others returned in the POW 
exchange who have been described as “vic- 
tims of Communist propaganda” are expect- 
ed to be sent to Valley Forge Army Hospital 
in Pennsylvania for psychiatrie treatment. 

What authorities are guarding against now 
is a new front of ex-POW’s, with chapters 
all over the country, whose members would 
claim to speak with authority on the honors 
of war and so-called virtues of Chinese and 
Korean Communists. 

They are concerned with the effect of such 
propaganda on parents and high-school and 
college students of draft age about to enter 
the military service. 

Reeducation of some of the POW’s will be 
one guard. Careful screening of men sent 
to Korea in the future will be another. 
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Wins Top Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in the northern part of my con- 
gressional district, in the town of Sebas- 
tian, Fla., there is published the Indian 
River News, a weekly newspaper. Dale 
Wimbrow is the editor, the publisher, 
and owner of this paper. 

The National Editorial Association— 
John T. Herrick—special editorial award 
was made to Dale Wimbrow, he having 
won first place in the contest on the 
subject of the furtherance of democratic 
processes, the encouragement of good 
government, and the delineation of our 
own Republican form; namely, Amer- 
icanism. 


I am glad to congratulate Dale Wim- 
brow on the honor that has come to him 
in winning and receiving this outstand- 
ing award. 

I am including herewith the following 
from the bulletin issued by the NEA. 
We quote the following paragraph: 


Dale Wimbrow, of the Indian River News, 
for his coverage of the subject, expression of 
thoughts, style of writing which is not only 
persuasive but convincing, down to earth 
and representative of the “man on the 
street.” The judges have selected this news- 
paper for first place. Dale Wimbrow accom- 
plishes what many writers desire to attain, 
rich content, simply and concisely stated in 
easily understandable statements. He writes 
on a variety of subjects—but with a deep 
understanding of the basic freedoms upon 
which this Republic was founded. He strikes 
hard at the local level as well as on national 
and international themes, 


Indian Claims to the Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the course of House consideration of the 
tidelands bill, earlier in this session, I 
had the privilege of sponsoring an 
amendment reserving a one-tenth min- 
eral interest in the wealth of the tide- 
lands, for the establishment of an In- 
dian education and rehabilitation fund. 
This reservation was strongly urged on 
the House, in recognition of the historic 
and uncompensated claims of American 
Indians to the tidelands. 

The failure to renew the offer of this 
amendment at this time is by no means 
an abandonment of this just cause, or of 
legislation to support it. 

The House has already decided by a 
conclusive vote against such a reserva- 
tion on lands being deeded to the States 
by this legislation before us, but disposi- 
tion of the rich Federal revenues in pros- 
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pect from oil and gas leases on the outer 
Continental Shelf remains an open ques- 
tion. Acording to reliable information, 
this amounts to a much greater store 
of wealth than that located on the States’ 
lands. 

I am informed that an amendment to 
dispose of this prospective Federal reve- 
nue would not be in order in considera- 
tion of this particular section of the law. 

Therefore, I am preparing a bill to 
dedicate a substantial portion of this 
Federal revenue to the great cause of 
education and rehabilitation of our 
American Indians. This legislation will 
be introduced in the very near future, 
and I am hopeful it will be possible to 
hold hearings on it during this session. 

The careful and open-minded consid- 
eration of the genuine merits of this pro- 
posal, in the spirit of fair play and jus- 
tice to the first Americans, is earnestly 
solicited. 


Washington Reflections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to spread upon the pages of the 
Rcoxp, a column by Rev. Matthew 
Gates, minister, Methodist Church, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

The column is vivid in description of 
our Capital City with reference partic- 
ularly to the spiritual significance of the 
great buildings and monuments. 

There is much food for contemplative 
thought in Reverend Gates’ Washing- 
tion Reflections, and I offer them for 
your spiritual appetites: 

WASHINGTON REFLECTIONS 
By Rev. Matthew Gates 


The overwhelming impression of Washing- 
ton is that it is a city of stones—memorial 
stones—stones arranged in man’s most 
creative and beautiful fashion. One can- 
not help but ask of some of them: “What 
mean these stones?” 

As I leave the hotel I see the Capitol dome 
standing apart from all else around. As I 
enter that great rotunda I feel the gaze of 
the hosts who, in stone, stand watching the 
passing throngs—great lawmakers, reform- 
ers, statesmen—looking down as though 
wondering if this generation were worthy 
to take up the mantle they had flung, worthy 
to carry on the great traditions. The voices 
of these men in their own immortal words 
seem to ring in your ears. “What mean 
these stones?” They are a strong reminder 
to me of my heritage and of the long, slow, 
patient toil that went into the making of 
our democracy. 

With a new sense of responsibility I walk 
down the great steps of the Capitol and see 
before me the Library of Congress, and there 
come to my mind those great words: “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” How much truth, how 
much knowledge is stored there. The ac- 
cumulated thoughts of the ages, the blind 
groping of man for light, man’s highest 
dreams and hopes and aspirations—they are 
all there and seem to say to me: “My son, 
get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.” 


Humbled in the presence of vast knowl- 
edge, I leave the Library of Congress and 
make my way down the street to the Su- 
preme Court Building with all its grandeur 
and magnificence. There is more to life 
than knowledge. “What mean these 
stones?” “Equal justice under law.” What 
battles have been fought here? What vic- 
tories have been won? There come to mind 
the great dissenters—Justice Holmes and 
Justice Brandeis. Around me are a group of 
youths—the leaders of tomorrow. Will they 
be the dissenters of tomorrow? When shall 
justice come to our Nation, so there shall no 
longer be discrimination between white and 
black, Jew and gentile. But even as I stand 
in awe before the sheer magnificence of these 
stones, I thank God for the progress that has 
been made and for these great lawmakers 
who stand without fear or favor, meting out 
justice under law. 

I walk up Constitution Avenue. Here is 
the National Gallery of Art, with its collec- 
tion of paintings so outstanding that thou- 
sands come to see it—“What mean these 
stones?“ — That beauty may live and abide 
here and find shelter from the rain and de- 
cay. And thus may it ever be, O God. 

Then to the Government buildings, the 
homes of the great departments of our Gov- 
ernment. How many thousands daily pass 
through these doors. Are they only walls 
surrounding people, desks, and filing cabi- 
nets? “What mean these stones?” Are these 
not the places where decisions of life and 
death are made; places where we must har- 
ness our power and direct our Nation’s ac- 
tivities if our Nation is to continue and 
thrive so that “Government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people” shall not 
perish? 

Now I am before my favorite of all memo- 
rials. Slowly climbing the steps above the 
reflecting pool, I pause to look back upon 
that towering mass of stone that reaches 520 
feet into the sky, a memorial to the Father 
of our Country. Then I turn to stand be- 
fore the kindly, lifelike figure of that great- 
est of all Americans, Abraham Lincoln. On 
the wall is inscribed the second inaugural 
address. A nation was at war with itself, 
brother fighting against brother, father 
against son, neighbor against neighbor; and 
yet, this man, with his great faith and 
great understanding, was able to say, “With 
malice toward none, with charity toward 
all.” 

It is dusk. I stand looking across the 
Potomac into Arlington. There is the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. One can almost 
hear the steps of the sentinel as he paces 
back and forth, keeping watch over the dead. 
The white shafts of these other soldier dead 
as they lie “row on row” are dimly visible. 
Surely we must catch the torch and “Hold it 
high,” that this Nation under God, “with 
liberty and justice for all,” shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Here beside the reflecting pool, with the 
Washington Monument on our left, and the 
Lincoln Memorial on our right, we paused for 
worship. Here is born courage, faith, and 
understanding. This is the soil that nour- 
ishes the great ideals upon which our Na- 
tion is founded. Ours is a Nation under God. 
Sitting in the peace and quietness of this 
vesper hour, I reflected on the grandeur of 
Washington, symbolic of all that is best in 
man, and also of the shadows of Washing- 
ton, the squalor of the congested parts of the 
city, which I also saw, and which is symbolic 
of all that is evil in man. 

A voice seemed to speak to me of dreams 
not yet fulfilled but possible of fulfillment, 
when justice shall come down as a mighty 
stream, and wash away these shadows that 
blight our national life; when here in Amer- 
ica shall rise a nation, the product of a real 
democracy beautiful in all its cities because 
its people shall have learned the ways of 
righteousness and peace. 
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Colorado River Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a letter which was written recently 
to Secretary of the Interior Douglas Me- 
Kay. I wish to have this letter placed 
in the Recorp so that attention might be 
called to not only the content of this 
letter and its author but also to the pro- 
posal to which it refers. 

The letter was written by Frank C. 
Merriell, the secretary of the Colorado 
River Water Conservation District. Mr. 
Merriell is undoubtedly one of the fore- 
most water engineers of the country and 
has no peer in his knowledge and under- 
standing of the problems and the possi- 
bilities of the mighty Colorado River. He 
has lived intimately with this river for 
more years than bear mention and out 
of this period of public service of the 
highest caliber, has grown his knowledge 
and his place among those who also serve 
in this field. 

This is why I attach importance to his 
letter to Secretary McKay. In it he 
sketches in the forces of the past which 
affect the problems and the proposals of 
today. He speaks on this subject out of 
his observation of those currents at the 
time they happened. With the thought 
in mind, then, that this background and 
this personal information might be as 
useful and informative to the Members of 
Congress as any other single document 
bearing on the proposed upper Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects bill, I include it below and rec- 
ommend it to those who seek informa- 
tion on this important developmental 
proposal: 

THE COLORADO RIVER WATER 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Grand Junction, Colo., May 10, 1953. 
Hon. Douctas McKay, 
Secretary, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Because of the recent 
meeting between yourself, the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, and the congres- 
sional delegation from the Upper Basin 
States, and the subsequent introduction of 
bills, in the Houses of the Congress, for the 
authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, the whole 
subject of Colorado River has, whether 
apropos or not, assumed an importance which 
justifies an effort to state the issues honestly, 
and as clearly as may be done. The writer 
who has, since the days when the Compact 
Commission drafted the Colorado River com- 
pact of 1922, been a party to just about every 
step in what has taken place on the river, 
feels that his attitude is not more partisan 
than is to be expected of a resident for 60 
years within the Upper Basin, and is reason- 
ably sure of his ability to explain and per- 
haps clarify many things about the Colorado 
River compacts of 1922 and 1948 and their 
relation to the storage project, which, in 
many minds are obscured by misapprehen- 
sion and misunderstanding. 

For a proper background to understanding 
of the storage project it is vital to start with 
a number of the provisions of the 1922 Colo- 
rado River compact. While it would be 
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most desirable to a thorough understanding 
of the problems of Colorado River to trace 
the progress from the inception of the idea 
of a compact, down to the present, that would 
be far too long for this letter. In fact, in an 
effort to shorten the letter, the most perti- 
nent provisions of the 1922 compact are 
quoted in a separate document that accom- 
panies the letter. Reference to that docu- 
ment will frequently be made to clarify the 
explanation that follows. 

The original Compact Commission got to 
work very quickly on what was felt to be 
the most important of its duties—determina- 
tion of the quantity of water with which it 
had to deal. It was known in a general way 
that almost all the water of the river orig- 
inated in the upper basin; that is, in the 
area above the common boundary of Utah 
and Arizona. It has since been found that 
92 percent of the total flow of the river 
originates in and above the mouth of San 
Juan River, only a few miles above that State 
boundary. The Commission early denom- 
inated the area above that State boundary 
the upper basin and the area below it as 
the lower basin. It finally determined that 
the point on the river, separating the 2 
basins should be Lee Ferry, about 16 miles 
south of the interstate boundary and 1 mile 
downstream from the mouth of Paria River. 

There was very little record of flow on 
Colorado River at that time and none what- 
ever at or near Lee Ferry, in spite of its choice 
as the dividing point. 

Work by engineers and hydrologists, ad- 
visers to the commission, produced an esti- 
mate that the probable flow at Lee Ferry 
had been, in the immediate past, on the or- 
der of 20 million acre-feet yearly. This, it 
has since been found, was an overestimate of 
nearly 25 percent, although at the time it 
would not have seemed so much too high 
for a period of high flows had persisted 
for many years and would until 1931. When 
the record is brought down to 1945, however, 
it is determined that the wholly unused, or 
virgin flow, at Lee Ferry, which has been 
carefully observed or calculated is only 
15,638,500 acre-feet for the years since 1914. 
The effect of this determination on various 
compact provisions (art. III (c) (d), (f), (g); 
art IV (b); art. VIII) is that no such possi- 
ble appropriation of surplus, either by users 
within the United States, nor for the Mexi- 
can Treaty can ever be made from the river, 
as was imagined by the compact negotiators 
and is still thought to be possible in some 
lower basin States. 

Having satisfied themselves that theirs was 
a close approximation to the total virgin flow 
of the river at Lee Ferry, and thus of most 
of the water, the next thing the compact 
commissioners undertook was to determine 
over what units of territory they should at- 
tempt to apportion the total water resource. 
Their predilection, naturally, was to appor- 
tion the water equitably by States to each 
of the seven States of the Colorado River 
Basin. They, except for the Federal com- 
missioner, Herbert Hoover, represented these 
States; they conceived that their duty was 
to take back to their States a definite figure 
within which each State could thereafter 
order its use of water from Colorado River, 
and develop its water and dependent re- 
sources, The effort to bring about State 
apportionment had not been pursued very 
far before it became only too evident that 
in a few places, at least, there were difer- 
ences between States which made the pros- 
pect of State allocations extremely unlikely 
within the time which the Commission could 
afford to give to its whole task. 

The principal difficulty was between Ari- 
zona and California, both of which, basing 
their claims on data not too well authenti- 
cated by facts, felt that the uses each could 
make of the river would amount to more 
than the total of water apportioned to the 
whole lower basin. This difficulty persists 


to this day and a peaceful solution of it 
seems no nearer than it did in 1922. 

In the search for another unit of area as 
@ basis of apportionment of the water the 
commissioners were reminded of the differ- 
ence between the two areas, above and below 
Lee Ferry, into which they had divided the 
river on the question of supply. In the 
upper basin, a pioneer area, in which the 
agriculture was distinctly that of the tem- 
perate zone but extended in the high moun- 
tains into subarctic levels, use of water for 
irrigation was highly seasonal and, moreover, 
did not exactly correspond to the natural 
distribution of streamflow. This would be- 
come increasingly true as the kind of farm- 
ing changed to the production of crops with 
longer growing seasons, but of higher market 
value; although in the subarctic regions the 
raising of grass hay and grass pastures would 
always be the most profitable use of land 
and water in irrigation. 

It was not at that time realized that in 
addition to the use of water in irrigation, 
much of the upper basin had sizable re- 
sources in coal, oil and gas, oil shale, and 
phosphates, all of which would need more 
or less water for their exploitation. g 

In the lower basin, the climate, over much 
of its area, is subtropical and there irriga- 
tion is a year-round practice, which ob- 
viously requires large storage to serve it. 
While in some parts of the lower basin there 
are very large mineral deposits of low-grade 
ores, in general it is rather barren of such 
things. As has proved to be the case the 
subtropical climate has attracted a very 
large increase in population necessitating 
increased manufacture and commerce mak- 
ing the supplying of large cities with water 
one of the large uses in the lower basin. 

It was obvious, therefore, that the two 
regions were quite different in character and 
this was emphasized by the unique mor- 
phology of the country separating them. 
Colorado River from well above Lee Ferry 
flows in deep canyons and so continues for 
nearly a thousand miles until it finally 
emerges within the lower basin. With the 
realization of these distinctions the Com- 
mission turned its attention to apportioning 
the water between the upper and lower 
basins, the arrangement on which the com- 
pact of 1932 was finally based. 

It must be realized that the attempt to 
write a compact at all was a very reyo- 
lutionary experiment. All the States, ex- 
cept California, were firm exponents of the 
doctrine of appropriation, the basis of which 
is that the first in time of use has the 
better right; the idea of the compact was 
that while there might be radical differ- 
ences in the speed with which some States 
put their water to use, as compared with 
others, by means of a compact water was 
reserved to each State, or other area, in 
perpetuity, so that the ultimate development 
of any State would not be threatened by 
a race for water nor for priority of use with 
the other States, although this condition 
still obtains to some extent within the indi- 
vidual States. 

The compact, therefore, starts out by ap- 
portioning, in perpetuity, to the upper basin 
and to the lower basin (art. III (a)) 7,500,000 
acre-feet of annual beneficial consumptive 
use, which was felt to be a sufficient safe- 
guard to the upper basin, where it seemed 
progress would be slower than in the lower 
basin, although, so far, this has not been 
especially true. At the same time it was 
provided that within the individual States 
the law of appropriation and priority would 
still obtain (art. IV (c)). Because of the 
Commission’s estimate of a gross flow of 20,- 
000,000 acre-feet at Lee Ferry, which appar- 
ently created a surplus of 5,000,000 acre- 
feet, that was to be disposed of as provided 
in article III (f) and (g). It is now known 
that there is no such surplus and it fur- 
ther appears that neither basin will have 
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reached, by 1963, the condition precedent in 
article ITI (f), which would permit the ap- 
portioning of a surplus if there were any. 

It now becomes necessary to speak of the 
personalities of several of the State com- 
missioners, for the explanation of further 
developments. The original idea of a com- 
pact was the brain child of Commissioner 
Delph E. Carpenter, of Colorado, and there 
is much evidence that his long study of 
the subject and his experience as a water 
lawyer, made him the dominant figure of 
the Commission. Instances of this will be 
cited as they appear in the explanation, 

When, at the instance of Mr. Carpenter, 
a firm allocation of water had been made 
to the upper and lower basins, which was 
about 75 percent of the total water believed 
to be in the river, and certainly more than 
either basin was then using, Commissioner 
W. S. Norviel, of Arizona, began to assert 
himself. 

Mr. Norviel early conceived the idea that 
by some means—he did not specify how—the 
people of the upper basin would willfully 
prevent water from flowing down the river 
in its natural course and thus work a hard- 
ship on the people of the lower basin. Prob- 
ably what he was after was a guaranty, which 
he did secure, of fow by the upper basin, al- 
though he was very careful not to so specify 
at any time. Mr. Carpenter pointed out that 
the upper basin, a pioneer community, 
could not raise the money for such immense 
storage as this would entail especially as 
there was then no market for the hydroelec- 
tric energy that would be a byproduct of 
such storage. This did not deter Mr. Norviel 
and the proceedings of the Commission for 
many sessions over many months are almost 
solely the debates between the two men over 
the question whether, and how, the upper 
basin should guarantee the apportioned flow 
to the lower basin. Even the reciprocal pro- 
vision of article III (e) that neither could 
ask for water it could not beneficially use did 
not satisfy Mr. Norviel. Finally, in despera- 
tion, Mr. Carpenter proposed a solution that 
consisted of three parts (art. II (h); art. III 
(d); art. IV (b); art. VIII). 

Mr. Carpenter's solution consists in ex- 
cluding power water from the recognized do- 
mestic uses, for the reason that it is not con- 
sumptive and so no right of priority of use 
should ever attach to it (art. II (h)). In 
article III (d) he took what to him seemed 
a reasonable gamble, that within any suc- 
cessive series of 10 consecutive years the 
average would be large enough so that the 
allocation of 7,500,000 acre-feet annually, if 
expressed as an aggregate of 75 million acre- 
feet would in every 10-year period probably 
be safely delivered. 

In article IV (b), Mr. Carpenter made more 
specific the provision that power water 
could not acquire any rights of use, while 
in article VIII he specified the storage which 
inevitably the lower basin must build to as- 
sure itself of sufficient water to meet the 
year-round irrigation and municipal demand 
at the same time making clear that when as 
little as 5 million acre-feet of storage had 
been provided no right in the lower basin 
could have any valid claim aboye Lee Ferry. 

In recent years some few people in Colo- 
rado have been heard to say that Delph Car- 
penter sold them down the river. They do 
not know, of course, under what heavy Pres- 
sure he devised the expedient which is found 
in article III (a) of the compact, nor realize 
that no man could have foreseen such varia- 
tion in flow as took place on Colorado River 
in the decade 1931-40. The whole 10 years 
was a period of extremely low flow. Three 
years particularly so, when at Lee Ferry the 
flow was, 1931, 6,387,500 acre-feet; 1934, 4,- 
396,400 acre-feet; 1940, 7,081,600 acre-feet; 
and the average for the decade was only 10, 
150,000 acre-feet with the result that in un- 
dertaking to guarantee the flow to the lower 
basin, the upper basin would be deprived of 
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a large part of its apportioned 7,500,000 acre- 
feet of water. Since this water was appor- 
tioned in ostensible good faith, the people of 
the upper basin feel they have a right to 
devise means to obtain it not in violation of 
the other terms of the compact. 

Expressed im terms of virgin flow, it 


appears: 

Acre-feet 

Actual flow (average) at Lee 
Ferry, 1931-40--------------- 10, 150, 000 

Average consumptive use in 
upper basin..........-..-.-- +1, 849, 000 

Virgin flow at Lee Ferry 
(average) 193140 -- 11, 990, 900 

Less compact delivery to lower 
basin ä — 7. 500, 000 

For consumptive use in 
upper basin (average). 4, 490, 900 


If in this period it has been possible for 
the lower basin to insist upon the compact 
delivery, which was prevented, of course, by 
article III (e), the use in the upper basin 
would have been reduced to only 60 percent 
of the water that was apportioned to the 
upper basin by the 1922 compact. Thus, the 
effort to guarantee delivery to the lower 
basin means that the apportionment to the 
upper basin is only conditional, and the 
upper basin must protect its right in any 
way the compact permits. 

Inasmuch as the rate of flow during the 
next decade, 1941-50, is not measurably bet- 
ter it is quite clear why the people of the 
upper basin have devised the Colorado River 
storage project. It is true that at present 
their consumptive use is not near its limit, 
but it is also true that this very large project 
cannot come into being overnight and since 
they are now beginning operation of several 
large projects with a great increase in con- 
sumptive use, there is not too much time 
for the building of the storage project. They 
hope by this means to enable themselves to 
carry out the conditions of the 1922 com- 
pact and at the same time escape the pen- 
alties which lack of such storage would in- 
evitably thrust upon them. While the stor- 
age project was actually devised by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, as the only agency 
competent in that field, the people of the 
upper basin are under no illusion as to their 
vital need for it, 

The storage project itself, indicates how 
great the burden would be. To store enough 
water, successfully to deliver what they are 
obligated to deliver to the lower basin, the 
people of the upper basin must build stor- 
age which originally will hold 48 million 
acre-feet of water, but which in 200 years 
will decrease by silting of reservoirs to 23 
million acre-feet, which is the actual quan- 
tity needed to make the compact deliveries 
in the decade 1931-40, if the lower basin 
had been in position to insist upon the 
whole of them. In only one respect has 
fortune favored the upper basin; today the 
market for electrical energy is so much im- 
proved over that of the 1920's that it is 
estimated that all the electricity that can 
be produced by the storage project will be 
absorbed by that market by 1985, and that 
this electricity will pay for the storage proj- 
ect in 50 years; otherwise the upper basin 
could not afford it. 

While it does not seem necessary to dwell 
on the provisions of the storage project in 
its relation to the provisions of the 1922 
compact, which tacitly permit building the 
project, no harm will be done by some dis- 
cussion of them. In the States’ comment 
on the storage project which is provided in 
the 1944 Flood Control Act, none of the 
lower-basin States raised any objections to 
the storage project which might contravene 
the things that will now be cited. 

First among the compact provisions in 
Mr. Norviel’s guaranty, which turns out to 
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be two-edged sword and will permit the 
upper basin to-hew to the exact quantity of 
water necessary to fulfill the guaranty to it- 
self as well as the amount owing the lower 
basin, with which that basin will have to be 
satisfied. 

This will be a disappointment to Cali- 
fornia which, except for irrigators, princi- 
pally in Imperial Valley, is much more in- 
terested in the electrical output of the vari- 
ous hydro-plants on the river than in con- 
sumptive uses. It will not, in the end, of 
course, work any hardship on even the Cali- 
fornia power people, for it will provide with 
greater certainty at least the amount of 
water Mr. Norviel was careful to specify. 
Greater uncontrolled natural flow might, 
without the Storage Project be spilled and 
wasted from even the large reservoirs of the 
lower river during consecutive years of high 
runoff. 

A further justification for the Storage 
Project can be based upon Art. III (e), in- 
asmuch as that provides that the lower 
basin cannot claim water for which it has 
no current use beneficially, while it must be 
obvious that a wise provision for its own 
welfare by the upper basin dictates the 
storage of water that is excess under the pro- 
vision of Art. III (d). 

Finally, since the use of water for gen- 
erating energy, has no claim of right and is 
exercised as merely a use of water incidental 
to its natural descent along the river, no 
variation caused by storage can be claimed 
to initiate a right to the delivery of more 
water. 

These are the reasons why the people of 
the upper basin, quite independent of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as to matters of 
policy, fully believe that they are fully justi- 
fied in their desire to have the Storage Proj- 
ect authorized and built, as it is detailed in 
the bills introduced in the present session 
of the Congress. 

When you shall have recovered from this 
very long letter, which it is hoped does some- 
what clarify the thinking about this proj- 
ect there is another phase of the matter to 
which, as to the thinking of upper basin peo- 
ple, the writer feels he should present to 
you—the views of upper-basin people on 
the question of building some of the 
storage reservoirs of the Project in National 
Monuments. This is as you are well aware 
à very controversial matter, but it is believed 
that it is a subject which has two sides and 
proponents of the project strongly feel that 
theirs is not the less attractive nor bene- 
ficial one. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. C. MERREŒLL, Secretary. 


A New Boost for Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

A New BOOST ror ISOLATIONISM—CLEMENT 
ATTLEE’s SPEECH WILL Do Mock To Revive 
THE SPIRIT IN THIS COUNTRY OF “AMERICA 
FIRST” AND INJURE U. N. 

(By David Lawrence) 

Clement Attlee, leader of the British Labor 

Party, did more in one speech in the British 
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Parliament to start a revival of isolationism 
in America than any speaker in America has 
done in three decades. 

For Mr. Attlee recommended—and Prime 
Minister Churchill agreed with him—that 


Just as soon as an armistice is signed in 


Korea, the Communist regime in China 
which is responsible for the greater part of 
the 134,000 American casualties should be 
rewarded by a seat in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Attlee made some naive comments, 
declaring that he didn’t think the Commu- 
nist Chinese were puppets of Russia. He 
said this in the face of a speech a few weeks 
ago by Soviet Envoy Vishinsky, who admitted 
that Moscow has been supplying arms and 
munitions to the Communist Chinese armies 
throughout the Korean war. 

The American people heretofore have been 
asked to believe that it was for the principle 
of collective security their boys were sent 
to Korea, They believed this when the Tru- 
man-Acheson administration said so. But 
now it turns out that American lives were 
sacrificed in Korea not to punish but to re- 
ward the ag 3 

The United Nations, by formal resolution, 
declared Communist China an aggressor. 
The U. N. command in Korea has fought 
against the Communist forces since June 
1950. More than 95 percent of the foreign 
troops have been supplied by the United 
States. Great Britain has insisted on send- 
ing strategic materials to Soviet Russia dur- 
ing the Korean war and American troops 
have been left holding the bag. 

When an armistice comes in Korea—if in- 
deed Moscow really wants one—the American 
people will have to decide whether they want 
to remain in a United Nations organization 
which welcomes to its bosom a government 
that has been guilty of aggression and of 
unspeakable atrocities in the treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

On this issue opinion will divide, of course, 
but the isolationist doctrine of the 1920's 
will become logical to many voters, who will 
begin to say that it is time to withdraw all 
troops from Europe as well. For if the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is ready to reward 
the Reds for aggression in Asia, maybe the 
time has come to withdraw all American 
troops from Europe and let the British 
trust Russia not to attack in Europe either. 

For there is no question about the isola- 
tionism of Great Britain today. The British 
are interested in trade with the Commu- 
nists because that trade will benefit Britain. 
Evidently it matters little to them that such 
trade has sent materials to help kill Amer- 
ican boys. Britain’s doctrine evidently is 
Britain first. It would be only natural now 
for Americans to revive the cry of America 
first. This would be a deplorable develop- 
ment, because a policy of international co- 
operation is the best way to maintain the 
strength of the free world. But the British 
attitude, in wishing to welcome to their 
arms the aggressors in the Far East just as 
soon as the truce is signed, will shock Amer- 
icans and will make them feel that the game 
isn’t on the level after all—that it is every 
country for itself now, with Britain taking 
the lead in that kind of selfishness. 

A political issue of far-reaching impor- 
tance can be developed out of a demand that 
American boys be brought back at once from 
Great Britain and all European countries, 
Certainly a United States Navy and Air Force 
and Army of present strength is adequate for 
the defense of this country. But it will 
never be adequate to defend British inter- 
ests in Europe or Asia or the interests of all 
other countries which render lipservice to 
collective security and expect Uncle Sam not 
only to maintain a draft of 35,000 to 45,000 
boys a month to go to distant lands but to 
pay billions for economic aid besides. 

The Attlee speech is an eyeopener. Prime 
Minister Churchill disappointed his many 
American admirers by agreeing that Red 
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China is to be rewarded for her aggression 
by admission to the U. N. 

So far as a conference between Malenkov, 
Churchill, and Eisenhower is concerned, the 
speeches in the House of Commons would 
seem to cast the die. There is no reason 
now for President Eisenhower to go to meet 
Malenkov. Mr. Attlee says he distrusts the 
American Constitution. He insults the 
United States Senate by saying, as he did 
in his speech, that our Constitution is obso- 
lete and that the Senate should have no 
right to approve or disapprove of commit- 
ments that Mr. Eisenhower might make in 
a three-power conference. 

The best way to handle the problem now 
is for Mr. Churchill alone to go to Moscow, 
hat in hand, and beg for peace. Whatever 
agreement he makes can then be examined, 
and the President can decide, after consult- 
ing the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, whether any of the provisions of the 
proposed settlement are acceptable. 

If Messrs. Churchill and Attlee want 
American boys to fight again for the so-called 
cause of collective security, the surrender 
to Soviet Russia they may arrange now will 
hardly stand them in good stead in the fu- 
ture. It's the road to isolationism which 
Europe has long dreaded, but which her 
leaders, by their misguided counsel, now are 
opening up. 

As for the mischievous query Mr. Attlee 
raises, with such bad taste, asking whether 
Senator McCartuy or President Eisenhower 
rules in America, the answer is a simple one: 
Both are against communism and Commu- 
nist aggression. The American people rule, 
and they said plainly in the last election 
they did not want a surrender either to 
Soviet Russia or Communist China, 


A Busy Week in Korea—How Much Air 
Strength Is Available in the United 
States for the Defense of the United 
States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May" 13, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we now 
have the statement of Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson to the Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, in connection with revised esti- 
mates of the fiscal year 1954 budget for 
the Defense Department. Secretary 
Wilson says that during the coming 
months the Defense Department plan- 
ners will take a new look at the entire 
defense picture. Pending completion of 
the study, they have set an interim goal 
of 120 wings for the Air Force, with 114 
wings to be activated and substantially 
well equipped by June 30, 1954. While 
120 wings represents an increase over 
the 103 wings the Air Force had reached 
by the end of March 1953, it is consider- 
ably short of the 143-wing goal previous- 
ly set for the end of fiscal year 1954, with 
& later stretch-out to the end of fiscal 
year 1955. The new goal of 120 wings 
does represent what Secretary Wilson 
calls a very substantial increase in the 
combat strength of the Air Force. 

While we are discussing Secretary Wil- 
son's statement and revised estimates, 
it will be well, Mr. Speaker, if we keep 
in mind what we expect the Air Force to 


do for us. We must keep in mind also 
what the Air Force is doing for us, right 
now, in the only part of the world where 
it is engaged in combat, That is in 
Korea. 

There is conveniently at hand a very 
able summary of recent action in Korea, 
prepared by a well-known writer on mili- 
tary affairs, Mr. John G. Norris. It ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of 
May 11, 1953, a morning report that 
might have been remembered by some 
listeners as they heard the statement 
by Secretary Wilson that came later in 
the day. 

During the last week in April, the Air 
Force flew 8,115 sorties—for the biggest 
week of the nearly 3-year-old war. The 
total of over 1 billion pounds of bombs 
exploded during the month of April by 
the USAF, Navy aviation, and Marine 
aviation, topped the bomb tonnage 
dropped by the AAF in the entire war 
against Japan. As Mr. Norris says, 
“That’s fair-sized aerial war by any 
count, and it is not being fought with- 
out losses.” 

We have 19 of our 103 wings tied up in 
this Korean war, and a good deal more 
than 5 percent of the Air Force’s total 
effort is devoted to Korea. There are 
other wings in Europe and elsewhere 
outside the United States. When we 
talk of reducing Air Force goals, we 
should stop to ask, “How much air 
strength is available in the United States 
to defend the United States?” 

We have recently stepped up our po- 
tential combat strength in Korea, and 
the combat score of American F-86 
Sabrejet versus Russian-built MIG—15 
has mounted from 8 to 1 to 114% to 1 in 
favor of the F-86. The latter fact may 
prove that ours is the superior plane. 
But superior or not, we are losing plenty 
of Sabrejets. The Chinese Communists 
are using MIG Alley as a training 
ground, and maybe the score merely 
means that our pilots are better than the 
green Communist pilots being trained. 
Whether our pilots will be better than 


the Communist pilots who survive train- ` 


ing is another matter. It is also a ques- 
tion how well we would do if Russia’s 
fighter strength should be added in any 
considerable portion to Chinese Com- 
munist strength, and if, instead of ex- 
ploring forays, there were open battle for 
control of the Korean skies. In that 
event, as Mr. Norris puts it: 

Our Far East air leaders would have to call 
for help. In light of NATO, Strategic Air 
Command, and air defense needs, there is 
precious little to send them. That's one 
reason why so much concern has been ex- 
pressed over the administration’s cutback of 
the 143-wing program. 


Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Mr. Norris’ sum- 
mary of recent developments in the 
Korean air war. I think my colleagues 
will find it profitable to have read this 
report as they ponder Secretary Wilson’s 
statement. The report from the May 11, 
1953, issue of the Washington Post 
follows: 

Korean Am WaR— Wk Was UNITED STATES 
PLANES’ BUSIEST YET 

As the Panmunjom truce talks resume and 
the ground stalemate continues, the Korean 
air war goes on full blast, With public ate 
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tention centered elsewhere, it went almost 
unnoticed that during the last week in 
April the Far East Air Force flew 8,115 sor- 
ties—the biggest week of the nearly 3-year- 
old war. 

During April, the amount of explosives 
dropped on the embattled Korean peninsula 
by American Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
planes passed the billion-pound mark. The 
total of 1,018,054,000 pounds of bombs ex- 
ploded topped that dropped by the Army Air 
Forces in the entire war against Japan, and 
was three times the tonnage which the 
B-29's used to level Japan's cities and in- 
dustrial areas. 

That's fair-sized aerial war by any count, 
and it is not being fought without losses. 
Latest available statistics show that 1,282 
American planes have been destroyed in com- 
bat, compared to 941 for the Red Chinese 
air force. Noncombat operational losses 
probably are taking an even higher toll than 
the enemy. 

Our losses run higher than the enemy, of 
course, because United Nations aircraft are 
attacking Communist ground targets and it 
is rare that our troops see enemy aircraft. 
Two-thirds of the Red aircraft destroyed 
were MIG's shot down in air-to-air combat, 
compared to only about 8 percent of the 
U. N. planes lost to enemy fighters. 

We have a sizable portion of our air 
strength tied up in the battle. Nineteen of 
the USAF’s about 100 wings are in the Far 
East war, but the percentage of the Air 
Force's total effort devoted to Korea is much 
higher. Far East Air Force wings generally 
are over strength and the amount of back- 
up and pipeline required is considerable. 
Naval and Marine aviation have an even 
greater proportion devoted to Korea, with 
perhaps the half their strength in operation 
or backing it up. 

Two recent developments in the Korean 
air war are worthy of stress. Both are im- 
portant should the truce talks end and full- 
scale war flare up. One is that we now have 
twice as much potential power to combat the 
MIG fighters should the two air forces tangle 
in a fight for air supremacy. The 8th and 
18th Fighter-Bomber Wings have just been 
converted from jet F-80’s and piston-engined 
F-51˙8 to the latest version of the F-86 
Sabrejet. 

This is the F-86F, powered by the General 
Electric J-47-27 engine with 5,800 pounds 
of thrust, compared with the 5,200 pounds 
of the older GE J-47-13. It has more speed 
and maneuverability than the prior F-86 
model in operation and is capable of both 
fighter-bomber operations and taking on the 
MIG's, if necessary. The F-86-F has the 
computing gunsight which automatically 
takes care of “leading the target.“ Some of 
the Air Force’s best fighter pilots have com- 
plained about the new gunsight, but better 
maintenance as ground crews learned more 
about the sight has silenced some of the 
critics. 

The only essential difference between the 
F-86-F fighter-bomber of the two converted 
wings and the interceptor F-86-F’s of the 
Fourth and Fifty-first Wings is that the 
former have the extra weight of bomb 
shackles. But the shift means we now have 
at least 300 fighters in Korea capable of tak- 
ing on the MIG. That is counting a fighter 
wing at its normal strength of 75 planes and 
the Korean units probably are overstrength. 
Red China's air force is estimated at 2,500 
planes—about half of them MIG’s. 

Another noteworthy development in this 
connection is that the F-86 versus MIG com- 
bat score recently has mounted from 8 to 1 
to 11½ to 1 in favor of F-86 pilots. Sabre- 
jets have destroyed 633 MIG’s and the Rus- 
sian-built planes have shot down 55 of our 
F-86 craft. 

This boost in the kill-ratio convinces top 
USAF chiefs that our heavier, more compli- 
cated fighter is superior to the lighter, more 
maneuverable fighter. Many of our young 
F-86 pilots feel differently about it. It is 
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important to understand in this connection 
that the young Chinese Communist air force 
is using the MIG Alley battles as a training 
ground, running classes of green pilots 
through the battle tests. 

Although outnumbered, American Air 
Force chiefs believe our pilots could hold 
their own if the enemy threw its total force 
into an air supremacy battle. That is, 
against the present estimated Chinese air 
force MIG strength. But Russia’s fighter 
strength greatly exceeds our own, and if they 
should transfer M's to China in a battle 
for control of the Korean skies, our Far East 
air leaders would have to call for help. In 
light of NATO, Strategic Air Command and 
Air Defense needs, there is precious little 
to send them. That's one reason why so 
much concern has been expressed over the 
Administration’s cutback of the 143-wing 


program, 


Tax-Reduction Holiday 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the following release of the Florida State 
Retailers Association. may be of interest 
to those who favor tax reduction. The 
petition to give the people an opportu- 
nity to have tax reduction is now upon 
the Speaker’s desk. There are 67 Mem- 
bers of Congress who favor tax reduc- 
tion rather than new taxes and greater 
spending. It is unfortunate that the 
other Members of Congress refuse to join 
in the tax-freedom holiday of the Flor- 
ida State Retailers Association. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
release of the Florida State Retailers 
Association: 


By an interesting coincidence, Congress 
has set national tax freedom holiday, May 
20, as the date to open debate on a proposed 
10 percent cut in individual income tax 
rates. 

Tax freedom holiday is the first day in 1953 
on which a man can call a dollar his own. 
All the average American has earned from 
January 1 to May 20 he must pay out in 
taxes—local, State, and Federal. That's just 
another way of saying that our overall tax 
load has increased to where it now takes 38 
cents out of every dollar we earn. 

Freedoms Foundation this year recognized 
national tax freedom holiday by awarding 
its George Washington honor medal to orig- 
inator Dallas L. Hostetler, of Orlando, Fla. 
It has been recognized annually in Congress, 
once by joint resolution of House and Senate. 
Hostetler is the tax-conscious executive di- 
rector of the Florida State Retailers Asso- 
ciation. A 

The George Washington honor medal 
award was made on the basis that since the 
power to tax is the power to destroy, the 
dramatization each year points up a threat 
to our way of life. It places emphasis on the 
fact that beyond a certain point, the people 
cannot be taxed and remain free. 

Nationwide observances of the holiday are 
as original as they are varied. 
American city, civic groups, and schools 
staged a tax freedom holiday parade, cli- 
inaxed by a band concert in the public 
square. Elsewhere, with cameras clicking, a 
circus fat lady spent the first dollar she 
could call her own for a double banana split. 
The congressional resolution designated that 
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“tax freedom holiday be symbolized as a day 
of relief throughout the land, with such 
demonstrations as may seem appropriate, in- 
cluding a prayer for deliverance.” 

“Ring the Liberty Bell, with appropriate 
ceremonies in Independence Hall,” is the 
suggestion Hostetler says is most frequently 
made when the date of national tax free- 
dom holiday is announced each year. Hos- 
tetler is convinced that this suggestion is 
inspired by the following admonition of 
Thomas Jefferson: 

“I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues, and public debt as 
the greatest of dangers. To preserve our 
independence, we must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our choice between economy and liberty, or 
profusion and servitude.” 

In 1920, the Liberty Bell could have pro- 
claimed national tax freedom holiday on 
February 26. By 1940, the date of such cere- 
monies would have been March 27. In 1951, 
the tax freedom observance had advanced to 
April 28. 

Citizens of the United States now pay more 
money for taxes than for all the food they 
eat. All of the income of all of the people 
in all of the States west of the Mississippi 
River will not be enough to pay the current 
budget bills of the Federal Government 
alone. 

On top of all taxes currently being paid, 
today’s Federal debt is & mortgage of over 
$1,700 on the shoulders of every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. For a family 
of 4, it becomes a crushing debt of nearly 
$7,000. The per capita debt has increased 
eightfold since 1934. It has more than 
tripled in the past 10 years. 

It takes the Federal Government exactly 
1 second to spend all the Federal taxes paid 
by a man, with a wife and 2 children, earn- 
ing $12,000 a year. Federal taxes averaged 
$3.88 per person in 1900. They were up to 
$50 by World War I and hit $313 in World 
War II. Now they average $472 per person— 
120 times the figure for 1900. 

Direct and hidden taxes on a 1953 auto- 
mobile make up nearly one-third of its pur- 
chase price. The breakdown on a $2,000 car 
is: Manufacturers’ taxes, $155; suppliers’ 
taxes, $154; dealers’ taxes, $102; sales tax 
(average), $57; Federal excise tax, $146; total 
taxes, $614. 

Direct and hidden taxes on typical every- 
day items add up like this: Bread, value 9 
cents, taxes 5 cents, total 14 cents; gasoline, 
value 14 cents, taxes 14 cents, total 28 
cents; telephone service $6.60, taxes $2.95, 
total $9.55. There are 189 taxes on a suit 
of clothes, 154 taxes on a bar of soap, and 53 
taxes on a loaf of bread. 


Another First“ for Lawrence, Mass. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert, for the 
wider audience it deserves, the following 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The young colleen’s name is Sylvia 
Roberge. But do not let that put you 
astray for every bit of her spirit is as 
Irish as they come. Look at DeValera 
now, who has done as much as any man, 
living or dead, for the cause of Irish 
freedom. Maybe his ancestors came 
from Spain, but his heart beats only for 
Ireland. 
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And so it is with Sylvia Roberge, the 
pretty and talented young lady who 
attends St. Patrick’s High School for 
Girls in Lawrence, Mass. Well might 
she be proud this day, having just come 
away with first prize in the essay contest 
that was sponsored by the State Aux- 
iliary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

The good nuns have taught her well, 
not only in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but in the love of those mystic 
beauties that give life to the soul. None 
but the Irish are so faithful in their devo- 
tion to God and in their respect for the 
dignity that is born in every one of His 
children. 

Treland is noted for its scenic won- 
ders—a lovely land of clear lakes and 
rolling hills and the gentle breezes that 
make a man want to sing or write poetry 
in praise of creation, 

Of course, to be fair about it, the Irish 
will admit that other countries have 
fetching views here and there. But over 
and above what meets the eye, the at- 
mosphere of the Emerald Isle has the 
very special quality of immortality. 

That the Irish are a courageous breed 
goes without question. But the magic 
of it is that they live and die with a 
glowing faith that reaches beyond the 
limitations of the here and now. 

From this feeling of eternity flows 
some of the most inspiring prose ever 
written in any language. An Irishman 
is never afraid to become a martyr for 
truth and justice. 

So it was in the case of Robert Emmet, 
the great patriot of long ago. 

Wherever Irishmen gather, the men- 
tion of his name makes them proud of 
their heritage. 

Miss Sylvia Roberge took him as the 
subject of her winning essay. 

From the study of his life and sacri- 
fice, she gathered some of the grace and 
charm that appear in her writing. 

I enjoyed her paper. So did many 
others. 

The city of Lawrence wants you to 
know what one of her promising young 
daughters can do in the way of making 
words come to life as she tells us of 
Robert Emmet, 

The essay follows: 

ROBERT EMMET 

Dear Berry: Well, here I am back in good 
old U. S. A., after spending a most wonder- 
ful summer in Ireland. O Betty, I wish you 
could have been with me to experience the 
restful, kindly atmosphere of the whole 
country and its beautiful scenery. Its green 
fields, purple mountains, and blue waters 
are an artist’s delight. It seems hard to 
believe that not so many years ago Ireland 
was ravaged from end to end by Britain. 

I have so much to tell you I don't know 
where to begin. However, knowing your 
romantic nature, I am going to tell you 
about a real Irish hero. 

One afternoon on the train from Killarney 
to Dublin a kindly old gentleman, riding in 
the same coach, told me much about this 
brave young man. 

Robert Emmet was an ardent lover and a 
gallant patriot of a century and a half ago. 
How you and I would love to have known 
him and his sweetheart, Sarah Curran. 
Betty, the story of his life is so breath- 
taking that I must sketch it now for you 
and fill in the rest when I see you. 

To begin with, Robert (you’d think I knew 
him; but after hearing about him I’m rather 
sad that I didn’t) was born in a lovely old 
Georgian mansion facing St. Stephen's Green 
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in Dublin in 1778. He was a handsome and 
popular boy growing up and a brilliant stu- 
dent. He attended Trinity College, Dublin, 
but was asked to withdraw before taking his 
degree on the ground of promoting “disaffec- 
tion and rebellion” among his fellow stu- 
dents because in a public debate he defended 
too strongly the principles of the French 
Revolution. He, with many another of the 
younger set, had joined the “United Irish- 
men,” a secret society pledged to strike an- 
other blow for Irish independence. Robert 
had a highly developed sense of justice and 
determined to do his part honorably to right 
the wrongs of his country, which had been 
under the iron glove for about 750 years, 
although during this time each generation of 
Irishmen had made a protest in blood against 
the tyranny. Though 90 percent of the peo- 
ple were Irish and Catholic, they were domi- 
nated and ruled by the English Protestant 
minority. 

After leaving Trinity, Robert spent a 
couple of years on the Continent making the 
grand tour and, incidentally, meeting ell 
the agents of the “United Irishmen” in the 
capitals. At Paris he met Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who encouraged him and his country- 
men in their plans for restoring Ireland's 
independence, promising French aid in men 
and arms. The great general admired the 
spirit of this gallant lad. Who knows, Betty, 
he might have secretly hoped that one day 
he would take service in the French army 
with the “Wild Geese,” exiled Irish officers 
who honeycombed the Continental armies. 
While still in France he had been approached 
and asked to take the leadership in Dublin 
of the uprising that was getting under way. 
He consented, and upon arriving back in 
his native land early in 1803, he purchased 
two houses in Dublin, which he secretly 
used as arms depots, then cautiously went 
about making his plans. On the day ap- 
pointed, Dublin Castle, the seat of English 
officialdom, was to be seized by a contingent 
of patriots. A bold venture, indeed, but this 
brave boy patriot knew no fear. 

On the day set, July 23, 1803, Emmet, ac- 
cording to his carefully laid plans, struck, 
but failure was immediately evident, The 
country was infested with spies, and all his 
moves were being reported to the Govern- 
ment. Orders sent to the insurgents in 
Wicklow and Kildare had been intercepted. 
Three hundred Wexford men came in, but 
were deliberately given the wrong time as 
to the plan of attack by a spy. However, 
Emmet, ignorant of all this, started his 
march on the Castle with about 300 men. A 
rough street gang began following them, 
got out of hand, and dragged Lord Kilwarden 
and his nephew out of their passing carriage 
and murdered them. The gallant Robert 
Emmet heroically saved the lord’s daughter 
from perishing. But this lawless act of 
barbarity disgusted him utterly. He recog- 
nized the failure of his plan, abandoned it, 
and went into hiding. With the aid of his 
friends he could easily have escaped from 
the country, and planned to do this; but 
his heart prompted him to go back into Dub- 
lin to bid farewell to his love, Sarah Curran. 
Alas, he was seized and a few days later 
brought to trial at the Green Street Court. 
He was “defended” by a wretch, Leonard 
McNally, who proved to be a spy—but de- 
fense was useless anyway. 

Before Robert was hanged on the charge 
of high treason, he delivered the noble and 
immortal speech for which he will always re- 
main enshrined in the hearts of Irishmen, 
and all lovers of justice. He asked from the 
world nothing but “the charity of its silence. 
Let no man write my epitaph,” he said, “un- 
til my country takes her place among the 
nations of the world.” 

Now, Betty, listen to this, because it will 
come as a shock to you. About 70 years ago, 
Robert’s grandnephew, Thomas Addis Em- 
met, noted New York surgeon and father 


of plastic surgery, went to Ireland to look 
up information regarding his distinguished 
family, and in particular his granduncle, 
Robert. He was denied access to the state 
archives but his friend, Sir Bernard Burke, 
keeper of the state papers, at the castle did 
some research for him and told him (wait 
til you hear this) that he himself had found 
and gone through 2 chests of valuable pa- 
pers, 1 containing a letter written by Wil- 
liam Pitt, one-time Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, to Alexander Marsden, under secretary 
at Dublin Castle, suggesting that another 
uprising be secretly encouraged, and even 
suggesting Robert Emmet, then in Paris, as 
a likely leader. This was a political scheme 
on the part of Pitt. Anticipating another 
outbreak of hostilities between England and 
France, Pitt feared that if Napoleon at- 
tempted an invasion of England by way of 
Ireland, he would find ready allies in the 
Irish people. Therefore, it would be to Eng- 
land’s advantage to have an excuse to utterly 
crush all Irish leaders before the renewal of 
war. Burke also told Dr. Emmet that in 
handling the letters he had come upon evi- 
dence to prove that an agent went to Paris, 
contacted Emmet and from then on every 
move and work of his was known to the 
police. Imagine, from the beginning they 
knew all about it. 

Years later, Dr. Emmet again went back to 
Ireland to further the investigation, but 
somehow the whole box containing the in- 
formation regarding Robert Emmet had 
completely disappeared. 

However, since Ireland achieved her inde- 
pendence in 1922, students are free to use 
any and all material that were kept so long 
from the public eye. The facts about Rob- 
ert Emmet’s uprising are coming to light, 
under the sifting of the American scholar, 
Helen Landreth. In her book, The Pursuit of 
Robert Emmet, is told the true life story of 
the courtly and idealistic youth who sacri- 
ficed all he held dear to put Ireland’s inde- 
pendence beyond the control of any other 
power. His sacrifice bore fruit in the in- 
spiration he furnished to the men of 1916, 
notably Padraic Pearse. 

When I see you, Betty, I'll tell you more 
about the lovely Sarah Curran, and the 
touching song Thomas Moore, Robert's col- 
lege friend, wrote to her when her mind was 
affected by her grief over Robert's execution. 
Ah me, that we didn’t know Robert Emmet. 

Your loving friend, 


—— 


Military Procurement Policies 
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HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the following are excerpts from an arti- 
cle appearing in the May 1953 issue of 
United States Air Services, containing 
practical suggestions for revising and 
simplifying our military procurement 
system, which is notoriously compli- 
cated. 

I think we can all understand the need 
for supporting revisions vitally needed 
to grant relief to industry and at the 
same time eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance in our military services. 

The above-mentioned excerpts follow: 

After World War II, when the present uni- 
fication laws were enacted, it took the De- 
fense Department nearly 2 years to write 
the present procurement regulations (ASPR). 
Industry was operating under letters of in- 
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tent, a most unsatisfactory situation for 
both the Government and contractors. Al- 
most any kind of procedure is preferable to 
that condition of delay and uncertainty. 

A justifiable complaint the aircraft manu- 
facturers have against the Defense Depart- 
ment is the attitude Defense officials assume 
on contractual arrangements. One example 
of the unbusinesslike and costly policy of 
the services is the use of letters of intent 
when there is uncertainty as to equipment 
needed. A year ago there were many billions 
of dollars worth of these binding letters in 
the hands of industrialists all over the coun- 
try. Some have been negotiated into formal 
contracts, some have been canceled, but far 
too many of them remain. 

Only in the greatest of emergencies should 
this form of agreement be issued and then 
with the understanding that a formal con- 
tract would follow within 90 days. Any other 
action would lead to the accusation that 
manufacturing space and facilities are being 
tied up for pet projects that have not been 
fully developed nor proven. 

Another instance where the aircraft man- 
ufacturers have a legitimate complaint 
against the contractual policies of the De- 
fense Department is the delay, confusion, 
and expense of negotiating final prices on 
contracts. Much of this is caused by the 
fact that most of the negotiated contracts 
contain redetermination clauses. Originally 
it was thought that these clauses would 
enable the two contracting parties to deter- 
mine a proper price after production had 
started. Few realize the many billions of 
dollars worth of these contracts, long com- 
pleted, that are still awaiting final settle- 
ment. I 

There are 6 main variations of the re- 
determination clause, all of which require 
expensive accounting and technical records 
for industry and the Government and all of 
which require, before their final settlement, 
1 or more expensive audits, 1 or more pro- 
tracted negotiations, and the preparation, 
review, and execution of 1 or more compli- 
cated contractual amendments. 

The indiscriminate use of price redeter- 
mination clauses over the past few years 
has created a staggering backlog of work 
for both industry and the services. This 
problem is a very real one and must be reso- 
lutely and expeditiously handled during this 
year. One method to improve future pro- 
cedures is to conduct negotiation and con- 
tract in such a manner that the final price 
can be agreed upon before, not after, the 
contract is finished. 

Aircraft contractors believe that the type 
of contract should be subject to negotiation, 
but the service buyers and negotiators make 
a unilateral decision as to what form of 
agreement is needed. Contractors as a whole 
are genuinely interested in cutting costs on 
production but they must have some free- 
dom in their effort to do so. The buyers 
and negotiators appear to be more inter- 
ested in controlling and minimizing profits 
than in reducing costs or in contracting in 
such a way as to provide industry with real 
incentives to increase efficency and lower 
costs. 


Consumer Credit: Bulwark of 


Our Economy 
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HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 
Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a state- 
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ment by Arthur O. Dietz, president, CIT 
Financial Corp., on consumer credit. 

Consumer credit has long been one of 
my major interests. Wisely handled by 
borrower and lender, consumer credit 
is a strong bulwark of our whole econ- 
omy. Those of us who represent great 
agricultural regions know the impor- 
tance of good sound consumer credit to 
the producers of the food and fiber of our 
Nation. Our whole mass-production 
system, the one weapon Russia fears 
most, is based on the ability to move 
large amounts of goods to the hands of 
consumers and in that consumer credit 
plays a major part. 

As we study, in this session of Con- 
gress, the economic factors of our na- 
tional life, the statement of Mr. Dietz will 
prove most helpful. 

His statement follows: 


Installment credit—mass financing—is the 
fundamental support of the American sys- 
tem of mass production and mass distribu- 
tion. However, the fulfillment of the needs 
of the public, which is made possible 
through installment buying, is not the full 
measure of the benefit of mass financing. If 
markets were restricted only to customers 
who could pay cash for goods, the economies 
of mass production would largely disappear. 
Prices for automobiles, refrigerators, gas 
ranges, and the like would be out of reach 
for most American families. 

We all know that installment buying has 
made our American standard of living the 
envy of the world. But we do not fully re- 
‘alize how much it contributes to the Nation’s 
total employment. Mass financing makes 
customers of people who do not have the full 
cash price to buy the articles they want and 
need. Mass financing, therefore, helps to 
create and assure jobs for those who provide 
these articles, whether they produce the raw 
materials, whether they work in the factories 
which process them, or take part in their 
wholesale and retail distribution. Thus, 
mass financing makes jobs as well as articles 
for use by the whole community. 

All economists recognize the vital role 
which installment credit plays in our econ- 
omy, although there are a few who say that 
consumer debt is too high. They would ap- 
parently seek to curtail installment buying, 
without realizing the extent to which this 
would jeopardize the present level of em- 
ployment and the production of those dur- 
able goods which are customarily sold on 
the installment method. 

The economists have a term, “disposable 
personal income,” which means the money 
consumers have left after paying their 
taxes. Total consumer credit outstanding as 
a percent of disposable personal income dur. 
ing the prewar years varied between 9.8 per- 
cent in 1939 and 10.6 percent in January 
1941. In January of this year, total consumer 
credit outstanding was $23.9 billion. This is 
about 10 percent of disposable personal in- 
come, and the contention seems to be that 
this represents a danger point. 

I frankly do not understand why a level 
of consumer debt comparable to the 1941 
percentage should create any economic dan- 
gers. If it could be shown, and of course it 
cannot, that in January 1941 our economy 
was in jeopardy because this “magic” per- 
centage reached a level somewhat above 10 
percent, there might be some point to the 
contention that trouble looms ahead be- 
cause we are approaching that level today. 
But all we know is that in January 1941 the 
consumer debt amounted to 10.6 percent of 
disposable income and that the ratio of con- 
sumer debt to disposable income is now 
somewhat below that figure. With nothing 
more than these facts to support the argu- 


ment that the level of consumer credit is now 
too high, we cannot reasonably be expected 
to agree that the economy is jeopardized. 

On the other hand, we can point to marked 
differences between the economy of 1953 and 
the years immediately preceding World War 
II. More people today have greater purchas- 
ing power than at any time in the past. 
During the last 15 years, there has been a 
great change in the distribution of income in 
the United States, In terms of 1951 dollars, 
the middle-income group—those American 
families earning between $3,000 and $7,500 
per year—has doubled in size. In 1951, this 
income group made up 47 percent of the pop- 
ulation, compared with only 23 percent in 
1935. 

Also significant, savings of consumers are 
much higher today than they were before 
the war. Federal Reserve Board figures show 
that Americans were saving at the rate of 
$20,500,000,000 a year at the end of 1952, 
more than 844 percent of disposable income. 
But in 1939 savings were only $2,700,000,000 
a year and as late as 1949, only $6,700,000,000. 

These facts prove that the economic at- 
mosphere in which we live today is quite 
different from the years preceding World 
War II. Certainly they would indicate that 
any measuring stick for that period, even 
assuming that it had validity then, can hard- 
ly be used as a criterion in our present 
economy. i 

In my opinion, consumer debt can be too 
high only to the extent that it includes debt 
which should never have been incurred in 
the first place. And we in CIT, with more 
than 40 years’ experience in administering 
installment credit, firmly believe that the 
vast majority of American consumers are 
capable of budgeting their installment pur- 
chases on a sound basis. We are also con- 
vinced that those who have extended the 
credit have done so on terms which will in- 
sure the repayment of the debt presently 
owed by consumers, without harm to the 
economy. Year after year, in our experience, 
the installment buyer has purchased and 
paid for automobiles and other durables with 
relatively few defaults—and this was true 
even in the depth of the depression of the 
early thirties. 

On the whole, the installment credit in- 
dustry has done a very good job of self- 
regulation since the lifting of Government 
credit restrictions in May of last year. 
There have been instances where some fi- 
nance companies and some banks have been 
willing to grant excessively long terms of 
repayment and to accept inadequate down- 
payments. Where these loose practices are 
engaged in, the result is certain to be bad. 

At this point I can tell you that we could 
have put a great deal more business on the 
books during the first quarter of this year 
had we been willing to relax our policy of in- 
sisting on proper downpayments and terms 
of repayment. Those who are comparatively 
new to our field will have to learn that it is 
not only bad business for the extender of 
credit, but it is also a disservice to the con- 
sumer and to the economy to approve credits 
which are not justified. 

The importance of sound consumer credit 
terms was a consistent theme at last month’s 
meeting of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and it is my belief that the 
banks will heed the advice of their own 
leaders. 

The majority of economists as well as 
many Government officials agree that the 
volume of installment credit is not excessive. 
There are numerous examples of this opinion. 

For instance, the Department of Com- 
merce Survey of Current Business for April 
1953, in an analysis of consumer debt, points 
up its conclusion that credit is not unduly 
high. 

Recently Federal Reserve and Treasury of- 
ficials told the Senate Banking Committee, 
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in substantially identical testimony, that in- 
stallment credit is not excessive and that the 
rapid expansion of installment buying since 
the lifting of regulation W in May 1952 will 
be self-regulating through the operation of 
normal business practices. 

I concur in these views, and further be- 
lieve, as I have already said, that the Amer- 
ican consumer is his own best credit man- 
ager. I have confidence in his integrity and 
common sense. 


Ohio Fights Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp an article written 
by me which appeared in the May issue 
of National Republic, an excellent 
magazine promoting the cause of funda- 
mental Americanism. 

The article, titled “Ohio Fights Com- 
munism,” outlines the magnificent work 
of the Ohio Un-American Activities 
Commission, which recently completed 
an intensive 18-month investigation of 
communism in Ohio. The commission’s 
study disclosed that there was a hard 
core of approximately 1,300 Communist 
Party members in Ohio in 1952. The 
article follows: 

OHIO FIGHTS COMMUNISM 


(By Hon. Frang T. Bow, Representative to 
Congress from Ohio) 


After 18 months of intensive investiga- 
tion, the Ohio Un-American Activities Com- 
mission has recommended a permanent 
statewide authority to weed out commu- 
nism, and keep a sharp official eye on the 
activities of fellow-traveler groups through- 
out the Buckeye State. 

The first report of the commission was so 
well received last December that the house 
of representatives at Columbus, as one of 
the first acts of the 1953 session, extended 
the life of the commission until July 31, 
1954. The vote was 123 to 4, indicating 
an overwhelming popular support for a 
permanent legal war against godless, lawless, 
world-wrecking communism throughout 
Ohio. 

The commission's study disclosed a hard 
core of approximately 1,300 Communist Party 
members in Ohio during 1952. 

About half of these are in the Cleveland 
area. There are about 200 party members in 
central and southern Ohio, and about 400 
in the industrial centers of Toledo, Akron, 
Youngstown, Lorain, Ashtabula, and Norwalk. 

But the principal work of the Kremlin in 
Ohio is carried on through fellow travelers, 
or Communist-front groups—organizations 
which, while not formally identified with 
the Communist Party, still carry on the 
Soviet’s hateful work of subversion, destruc- 
tion, and betrayal. The membership of the 
active Communist-front groups in Ohio was 
reported as upward of 3,000 during 1952. 

Perhaps the most shocking section of the 
commission’s 400-page report is that dealing 
with Communist infiltration of existing or- 
ganizations. The ease with which a small 
group of aggressive Communists can take 
over a large, well-established organization 
is traced in detail, in the case of the Ameri- 
can Slav Congress. 
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“This was a legitimate, respectable organ- 
tzation of some 10 million members. Four- 
teen Communist Party members set out to 
take it over, and did so in such a complete 
and effective way that the American Slav 
Congress eventually wound up on the United 
States Attorney General's list of subversive 
organizations. The will of 10 million loyal 
Americans thwarted by 14 active Commu- 
nists is the succinct summary of the effec- 
tiveness of the infiltration.” 

Another section of the report estimates 
the collections of the Communist-front or- 
ganizations throughout the United States 
at $50 million a year, all of which goes for 
the work of the Kremlin in the several States. 
On this point, the Ohio commission’s report 
concludes: “This fantastic war chest is do- 
nated for the most part by Americans who 
would be shocked if they were accused of 
aiding communism.” 

In listing certain Communist-front organ- 
izations active throughout Ohio, the com- 
mission specified: the Ohio Bill of Rights 
Conference, the American Committee for 
Protection of the Foreign Born, Ohio Free- 
dom of the Press Association, Ohio Labor 
Conference for Peace, Labor Youth League, 
and the International Workers Order. A 
complete list of Communist-front organiza- 
tions in Ohio will be assembled this year. 
The report gives this advice: 

“It is important that we know the true 
character of the organizations to which we 
belong, or which we permit to use our names. 
Too many public figures are finding, to their 
sorrow, that the high-sounding name of 
the group, which flattered them by pub- 
licizing them as sponsors, conceals a Com- 
munist or Communist-front organization.” 

The new atomic-energy plant in Pike 
County, Ohio, brings many new problems to 
the residents of this area, not the least of 
which is the problem of Communist infiltra- 
tion,” the report warns. “The Communist 
Party already has notified its membership 
that such a plant is to be built. There will 
be literally thousands of new residents com- 
ing into the county, providing ample cover 
for Communist Party members who will 
seek to delay and hamper construction work. 

“Witnesses before the Ohio Un-American 
Activities Commission have testified that 
there is, and has been, a movement within 
the Communist Party to transfer trusted 
party members from such areas as New York, 
to other areas where there are fewer Com- 
munists, but more of the basic industries of 
war and defense. Pike County, without 
question, becomes such a target.” 

The Ohio report effectively demolishes the 
smug folklore that communism is merely a 
crackpot dream of economic utopianism. 

“Slowly, but surely, the American people 
are beginning to recognize communism and 
the Communist Party for what they really 
are. * The Communist Party is an in- 
ternational conspiracy, directed from Mos- 
cow, and having as its goal the violent over- 
throw of our form of government.” 

The report quotes the following revealing 
declaration of policy from the Communist, 
official publication of the Communist Party 
of the United States: 

“When Communists urge strikes and crip- 
pling of industry in time of war, we are ac- 
cused of trying to bring about the defeat of 
our own Government. To that charge we 
plead guilty. This is precisely our aim.” 

There are active today throughout Ohio 
many Communist Party members who are 
graduates of the International Lenin Insti- 
tute in Moscow, to which promising Commu- 
nists from all over the world are sent for 
training in Communist theory and practices. 
The commission’s report states that the 
course of training in the Lenin Institute in- 
cludes practical methods of sabotage and 
psychological warfare. * * * Sabotage in- 
cludes guerrilla warfare suitable for civic in- 


surrection, use of dynamite and various 
other forms of explosives, wrecking ma- 
chinery, crippling powerplants, disrupting 
communication and transportation systems. 
The classes actually constructed black- 
powder bombs, experimented with sticks of 
dynamite, made TNT, studied detonators and 
fuses. * * * The presence of Communist 


‘Party members in defense plants in Ohio 


poses a real and ever-increasing danger to 
national security. 

Although communism makes special efforts 
to indoctrinate young people with its wreck- 
ing plans, the commission found that no col- 
lege in Ohio harbored a cell of the Labor 
Youth League, and it was made clear that 
no college administration would permit such 
an organization to get a foothold on the 
campus. ‘ 

However, nonacademic chapters of the Red 
Youth League were identified in Cleveland, 
Akron, Toledo, Youngstown, and Cincinnati. 

A second Communist-front organization 
extremely active among Ohio youth is styled 
the Young Progressives of America, whose 
headquarters are in Cleveland, under the 
direction of Don Rothenberg. 

The commission recommended early en- 
actment of legislation to require immediate 
dismissal of any public employee who re- 
fuses to answer proper questions touching 
alleged Communist-front affiliations. It 
also recommended denial of all State licenses 
to known Communists, and to all publicly 
identified subversives. Similar laws already 
are in force in Indiana, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maryland. In New York, Communist-front 
activity by a public school teacher is suffi- 
cient cause for immediate dismissal. 

Generally speaking, there are two broad 
types of Communist organizations—the 
open, or legal, and the underground. On 
June 22, 1951, a special meeting of the Ohio 
Cammunist Party at Cleveland decided to go 
underground, “and all literature should be 
either destroyed or stored, no meetings with 
more than two members should be held; no 
phone calls made concerning party activ- 
ities.” 

This decision was recorded just 4 days after 
approval of the Renner Commission on June 
18. 

The incident proves again that organized 
communism in the United States simply can- 
not stand the spotlight of an informed public 
opinion, 

This splendid and workmanlike report from 
the legislative commission, under Chairman 
Gordon Renner, impresses all of our people 
that the everlasting fight against pagan 
communism is everybody's business. The 
new Republican administration in Washing- 
ton is doing an excellent job of cleaning out 
the Reds and wobblies in the Federal De- 
partments and agencies. During all my 
years in Congress I have given every help 
and encouragement to this program of sweep- 
ing out the traitors. Ohio now has made 
a strong beginning toward a permanent State 
agency to weed out cOmmunism at the 
source. When every county, every city, 
and every patriotic citizen helps to set up 
similar roadblocks against the black plague 
of Marxism, America once more will be the 
world citadel and sanctuary of freedom anda 
peace. But so long as a single vestige of 
communism prevails in this favored land, 
there can be no real peace or security for 
our people, for communism is the devil's 
own instrument of hatred, war, chaos, and 
ruin. 

Let us be ever on guard against this ter- 
rible blight upon humanity in our day. 

It is not enough that we should ferret out 
Communists on the national level through 
the instrumentality of the various congres- 
sional investigating committees. We must 
attack on the local level also—in every State 
and in every community. 
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Importation of Foreign Residual Oil Is 
Wrecking Pennsylvania’s Basic Indus- 
tries: Coal and Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
unrestricted flood of foreign residual oil 
that has engulfed the eastern seaboard 
is wrecking Pennsylvania's basic indus- 
tries: coal and railroads. This foreign 
residual oil is not only produced with- 
out a cost tag, but is transported to the 
United States by the producers without 
regard to actual transportation costs. 
This ruthless dumping of foreign resid- 
ual oil is in violation of every American 
concept of fair competition and war- 
rants the immediate attention of every 
Member of Congress. 

On Tuesday, May 12, 1953, I appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and made the following state- 
ment in support of a 5-percent quota 
limitation on the importation of foreign 
residual oil: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS CoM- 
MITTEE, Max 12, 1953, URGING a 5 PERCENT 
QUOTA LIMITATION ON THE IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN REsIpuaLt OM 


Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for 
the privilege of appearing before this com- 
mittee. 

The residents of Pennsylvania are in favor 
of reciprocal trade agreements, realizing that 
the United States as a member of the family 
of nations must adhere to a policy of reci- 
procity in the field of world trade. 

In supporting reciprocal trade agreements, 
the people of Pennsylvania do so with the 
reservation that such agreements should re- 
tain the “peril point“ amendment so neces- 
sary to the preservation of America’s basic in- 
dustries and the protection of the American 
wage earner. 

Many of the members of this committee 
know of my efforts over a period of years to 
consider reciprocal trade in a realistic man- 
ner, keeping in mind the damaging effect 
that can result from an unrestricted flood of 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods that 
theratens the jobs of American workmen. 

In Pennsylvania we have little difficulty 
recognizing the disastrous effects on our 
economy by the importation of foreign goods 
manufactured at a fraction of the wages paid 
American workmen. As you know, we have 
diversified industries in Pennsylvania and, 
like many other States, the importation of 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods has cre- 
ated a serious unemployment problem. A 
few of the industries adversely affected by 
foreign imports include watches and parts, 
motorcycles, chinaware and pottery, hard- 
ware and plumbing supplies, sewing ma- 
chines, luggage and leather goods, wallpaper, 
hides, textiles, as well as the glass, coal, rail- 
roads and related industries. 

Employees of these industries have not only 
lost their jobs but many of the manufactur- 
ing plants and mines have been driven to 
financial distress, and in some instances, have 


closed their doors. 


Time will not permit me to discuss in 
detail what has happened to the various in- 
dustries I mentioned. Therefore, I want to 
consume the remainder of the time allotted 
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me by discussing the adverse effect foreign 
residual oil is having on Pennsylvania's basic 
industries—coal and railroads. 

Early in this session of Congress, I intro- 
duced H. R. 2870, a bill to establish a 5 per- 
cent quota limitation on imports of foreign 
residual fuel oil. The language of my bill 
is contained in the Simpson bill, H. R. 4294, 
page 14, subparagraph 2, lines 5 to 14, in- 
clusive. 

I am deeply indebted to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Simpson] for incorporat- 
ing the provisions of my bill, H. R. 2870, 
in his bill, H. R. 4294, 


“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“February 9, 1953. 
“Mr. VAN ZANDT introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 
“A bill to establish quota limitations on 
imports of foreign residual fuel oil 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 3422 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to tax 
on imports of petroleum) is amended by in- 
serting ‘(a)’ immediately before ‘Crude 
petroleum’, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“*(b) The total quantity of residual fuel 
oil (including residual fuel oil for bunkering 
vessels at United States ports) which may be 
imported into the United States in any cal- 
endar quarter of any year shall not ‘exceed 
5 percent of the domestic demand for resid- 
ual fuel oil for the corresponding calendar 
quarter of the previous year, as determined 
-by the Bureau of Mines. The quotas estab- 
lished under this subsection may not be 
modified or suspended by the operation of 
foreign trade agreements or otherwise, ex- 
cept that the President may modify or sus- 
pend any such quota for any period in which 
he finds that the domestic production of re- 
sidual fuel oil and coal, supplemented by the 
amount of imports permissible under such 
quota, is insufficient to meet the Nation's 
requirements for those products.’ 

“Src. 2. The amendment made by the 
first section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to calendar quarters beginning more 
than 30 days after the date of the enactment 
of this act.” 

Mr. Chairman, over a period of years the 
unrestricted importation of foreign residual 
oil has been gradually undermining the coal, 
railroad and related industries. 

Many of you will remember our efforts 
of several years ago to establish a quota 
limitation on foreign residual oil, but our 
efforts were defeated by a small margin. Our 
chief obstacle was in the fact that the dif- 
ference between crude oil and residual oil 
was not clearly understood, nor was the 
damaging effect to the coal and railroad in- 
dustries properly evaluated. 

For a moment, I should like to define 
“residual oil” and how it is used. This is 
necessary in order to correct the opinion held 
by many that it is used for home-heating 
purposes. 

Imported residual fuel oil is what is left 
over in the refining process after gasoline 
and/or other products have been removed 
from crude oil. In the United States re- 
fineries, this waste product amounts to only 
18 or 19 percent of total crude oil refined, 
but in the Caribbean and South American 
oil operations of major United States oil 
companies the waste amounts to from 57 
to 65 percent of the refinery volume. 

More than 98 percent of the residual fuel 
oil coming into the United States originates 
in Venezuela. Of these imports, more than 
78 percent are the waste products from oil 
refineries located on two small Dutch islands 
just off the coast of Venezuela: Curacao and 
Aruba. These refineries are owned by two 
of the world’s largest oil corporations, the 
Royal Dutch Shell Co, and the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 


Therefore these two large oil corporations 
are the principal beneficiaries from the sale 
of residual oil imported to the United States 
rather than the residents of these small 
Dutch islands or the people in the oil-pro- 
ducing areas of Venezuela. 

This foreign residual oil is produced with- 
out a cost tag, and the selling price is ma- 
nipulated up and down in accordance with 
what the competitive fuel market will bear. 

Foreign residual oil is not only produced 
without a cost tag, but is transported to the 
United States by the producers without re- 
gard to actual transportation costs or at 
rates that do not in any way conform to 
charges that are a prerequisite to the main- 
tenance of wage levels established for our 
own maritime fleet. 

To be more specific, ocean transportation 
rates on residual oil from the Netherlands 
Antilles to posts north of Cape Hatteras 
dropped from $1.40 per barrel in January of 
last year to 43 cents in October—a drop of 
69 percent—all because of nonunion cheap 
foreign labor sailing under foreign flags. 

This foreign residual oil is dumped on 
United States markets and used under boil- 
ers in large utilities and industrial plants, 
particularly on the east coast of the United 
States. 

I want to emphasize that this waste prod- 
uct of crude oil, commonly known as residual 
oil, is not used in heating American homes 
or fueling essential war machines such as 
tanks, planes, and motor vehicles. 

Mr. Chairman, at this very minute a quar- 
ter of a million-ton tanker ship is tied up at 
an east-coast dock carrying disaster to the 
coal, railroad, and related industries of this 
Nation, in much the same manner as rat- 
infested vessels brought disease into our 
port cities in years gone by. 

This foreign tanker with its bunker space 
filled with residual oil is dumping it in vio- 
lation of every American concept of fair 
competition. As a matter of fact, even if 
the miners of our Nation would work for 
nothing and the railroads transported the 
coal for practically nothing, the coal indus- 
try could not compete with this unfair com- 
petition from foreign residual oil because its 
price is continuously manipulated down- 
ward to capture the eastern-seaboard coal 
market. 

As of this date, domestic coal delivered 
to the eastern seaboard at $10 per ton 
cannot meet the competition of cheap 
foreign residual oil which is delivered in the 
New York harbor on an average of $2.10 per 
barrel. In this connection, about 414 bar- 
rels of residual oil is equal to 1 ton of coal, 
and because of the fact that the producer of 
residual oil will sell at any price, he contin- 
ually manipulates its price in order to un- 
dersell a ton of American-mined coal. 

This type of competition is what I had in 
mind when I said that the unrestricted 
dumping of foreign residual oil is in viola- 
tion of the American concept of fair com- 
petition. 

Keeping in mind that 414 barrels of foreign 
residual oil is equivalent to 1 ton of coal, 129 
million barrels of this alien residual oil were 
unloaded on our eastern seaboard in 1952, or 
enough to displace 31 million tons of coal 
and to destroy the jobs of 32,256 miners for 
a full year. 

The seriousness of the situation confront- 
ing the coal and railroad industries can be 
appreciated when it is understood that re- 
sidual oil imports in 1946 amounted to 44,- 
647,000 barrels, whereas in 1951 the total 
reached 119,166,000. Preliminary figures for 
1952 place the amount at about 129 million 
barrels. 

On the basis of 1952 importations, this will 
mean— 

1, Displacement of approximately 31 mil- 
lion tons,of coal. 

2. Loss of coal revenue in excess of $150 
million, 
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3. Loss of an aggregate of 4,196,000 man- 
days in the mines. 

4. Loss of miners’ wages in excess of $75 
million. 

From the figures I have cited, one can 
readily recognize the devastating effect that 
residual oil had on the coal and railroad 
industries for the year 1952, when approxi- 
mately 31 million tons of coal were displaced. 

In January 1953 the floodgates were 
opened still further, and for the first 3 
months of the year the leftovers from for- 
eign refineries reached a daily average of 
450,000 barrels, equal to about 108,000 tons 
of coal—which, if permitted to continue, 
would displace 39 million tons of coal an- 
nually. 

From 1946 through 1952 the loss in reve- 
nue to the bituminous-coal industry as the 
result of the unrestricted flow of foreign re- 
sidual oil amounted to $678 million, approxi- 
mately half of which would have gone to 
miners in wages. 

The deficit is multiplied many times over 
when translated into buying power for other 
goods and services, while the loss in tax 
revenue will run into millions of dollars. 

Let us for a moment consider the corre- 
sponding effect the displacement of 31 mil- 
lion tons of coal will have on the coal-carry- 
ing railroads of the Nation and their em- 
ployees due to the importation in 1952 of 129 
million barrels of foreign residual oil, It 
will mean— 

1. Loss of railroad freight revenues of $86 
million. 

2. Loss of railroad employee earnings of 
$43 million. 


EFFECTS OF RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTS ON RAILROADS 
IN 1952 


1. Rail traffic: One hundred and twenty- 
nine million barreis of residual oil imported 
in 1952 is equivalent to some 31 million tons 
of coal based on 4.167 barrels of residual oil 
equivalent to 1 ton of bituminous coal. 
Based upon the percent of coal carried by the 
railroads of the total production transported 
in 1952—83 percent—the railroads lost about 
26 million tons of coal they would have 
otherwise handled. 

2. Rail revenue: At an average of $3.35 a 
ton (1952 average) this traffic diversion 
amounted to a loss in gross railroad revenue 
of $86 million, 

3. Rail wages: With rail wages accounting 
for 50.4 percent of the railroad’s operating 
revenues, the loss of rail wages would come 
to some $43 million in 1952 (50.4 percent of 
$86 million). 

4. Carloads: The average loading per car 
in 1951 was 60 tons (official territory aver- 
age). Using this loading of 60 tons per 
car and the 26 million tons lost, this would 
be equivalent to about 433,000 carloads. 

5. Length of train: The displacement of 
433,000 carloads with each car having an 
average overall length of 40 feet would rep- 
resent a train of cars more than 3,000 miles 
or enough to make a continuous line from 
Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles, Calif. 

6. Cars needed to carry lost tonnage: With 
the average turn-around time in the eastern 
district and Pocahontas region being some 
14 days, a hopper car could make an average 
ef 26 trips per year. The 433,000 carloads 
lost represents the continuous use of 17,000 
cars (433—26). 

7. Effect of the displacement of these cars 
on investment: The 17,000 cars thus dis- 
placed would idle an investment of some 
$83 million based on a value per car of 
$5,000. There would also be involved some 
additional investment in the locomotives re- 
quired to handle this tonnage, which has 
been lost. 

8. The loss of this tonnage has the effect 
of discouraging the purchase of new open- 
top cars by the railroads thus creating an 
increase in the average age of all open-top 
cars and a lower percent of new cars. Should 
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the cold war develop into a shooting war, 
based on past experience we know that the 
demand for coal and coal transportation 
would rise abruptly and the railroads would 
find themselves not only in need of addi- 
tional new open-top cars—not readily avail- 
able due to wartime material priorities—but 
also in need of the 17,000 cars now displaced 
by this imported residual oil. 

The freight revenue loss to American rail- 
roads for the period of 1946 through 1952 
as the result of coal being displaced by 
residual oil amounted to some $360 million 
or the loss of freight revenue from some 
2 million loaded cars which railroads did not 
handle. 

For each of the coal miners who have lost 
their jobs because of the unfair competition 
from a foreign residual fuel oil, a railroader 
has also been added to the list of the unem- 
ployed. The total loss in wages of railroad 
employees due to the displacement of coal 
by foreign residual oil amounted to $181 
million since 1946. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been talking from 
a nationwide standpoint about the adverse 
effects on the coal and railroad industries 
as a result of the unrestricted importation 
of cheap foreign residual oil. For the next 
few minutes I should like to tell you of the 
serious effect it is having on the general 
welfare of the State of Pennsylvania. 

To be brutally frank, the bituminous coal 
industry in Pennsylvania is in a desperate 
condition and while there are other factors 
that have contributed to its plight, the one 
that has done the most serious damage is 
the importation of foreign residual oil, which 
because of its uncontrolled selling price, has 
erected a barrier of unfair competition so 
that it has captured the eastern seaboard 
market of the Pennsylvania bituminous-coal 
industry. 

The following brief compilation discloses 
a statistical picture of the decline in bitumi- 
nous-coal operation in Pennsylvania since 
1946: 


Total tonnage of bituminous coal produced and total number of men employed in the State of 
Pennsylvania, 1947 to 1952, inclusivé, and January and February 1958 
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I am sure that you will recognize the im- 
pact to the economy of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in the decline in annual production of 
60,744,700 net tons of coal over a 6-year pe- 
riod and the decline in coal-mining employ- 
ment of 41,259 employees. The loss in reve- 
nue to the economy of Pennsylvania 
amounted to $350 million not to mention 
the loss in railroad revenue and in other 
allied industries, together with the wages 
lost due to unemployment. 

In the central Pennsylvania area where 
my congressional district is located, the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal is the major in- 
dustry and for many years our regular cus- 
tomers have been from the eastern seaboard 
area who purchase annually millions of tons 
of our coal. 

Mr. Chairman, no other area in the United 

States has felt the impact of the importa- 
tion of foreign residual oil more acutely than 
has central Pennsylvania, because of its 
proximity to the eastern seaboard which is 
the natural market for central Pennsylvania 
coals. 
Since October 1, 1952, which is a period of 
less than 7 months, in the central Pennsyl- 
vania area alone, 17 bituminous coal mines 
have closed, throwing out of work 1,956 men, 
which represents a loss of more than 2 mil- 
lion man-hours. 

These closed mines produced in 1952, 
1,573,174 net tons which means an annual 
loss of $8,500,000 to the coal industry; $5,250,- 
000 loss in wages; and more than $5 million 
loss in railroad-freight revenue. 

In addition to the 17 bituminous coal 
mines that have closed in central Pennsyl- 
vania, 11 other mines have laid off 611 men 
and eventually will close down entirely, un- 
less the flood of foreign residual oil is halted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you and your 
committee will readily see that we who re- 
side in central Pennsylvania are really faced 


with great difficulties because our eastern 
seaboard coal markets are being captured by 
the unrestricted flood of cheap foreign resid- 
ual oil. This means railroad terminals are 
being abandoned, ghost towns are developing, 
and unemployment exists to the point where 
the United States Department of Labor has 
classified central Pennsylvania as a critical 
area because of the supply of surplus labor. 

While we are gravely concerned with the 
economy of Pennsylvania, yet there are other 
aspects to the general situation that I feel 
I am warranted in calling to your attention 
because they concern the national fuel situ- 
ation in its relationship to our national 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, when a coal mine is closed, 
it is not readily reopened. At the time of 
closing, the pumps and other equipment are 
removed and the mine fills up with water. 
Coal mines cannot be wrapped in moth balls, 
and stored for an indefinite period like tanks, 
guns, and battleships, for almost instant 
restoration to active use, in the event of a 
national emergency. For all practical pur- 
poses, a coal mine is permanently closed 
and all recoverable natural resources are lost 
for the future, 

During World War II we reached our peak 
in coal production when in 1 year we mined 
630 million tons. Included in this 630 mil- 
lion was 139 million tons of strip coal, which 
as you know, is that eoal lying near the sur- 
face and easy to recover. However, this easy 
coal is gone and the reserves of strip coal 
no longer exist. 

It is interesting to observe a statement 
made during World War II by the late Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes, when he said that the 
production of bituminous coal was a vital 
factor in winning the war. . 

Mr. Chairman, there is truth in Secretary 
Ickes’ statement because coal has always 
played an important role in our national 
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defense. With the permanent closing of 
coal mines that is taking place today and the 
decline in the available easily recoverable 
strip coal I doubt very much whether we 
would be able, should we get into war, to 
produce a sufficient quantity of coal to satisfy 
the national needs. 

In making this statement, Iam assuming 
that should we get into an all-out world 
war III that enemy submarine action will 
again interrupt our lines of communication 
as it did in World War I and World War II 
with the result that great quantities of 
residual oil now being imported into our 
country would be suddenly cut off and those 
industries presently using residual oil would 
have to turn to coal. 

The same thing would apply to crude oil 
and, I say to you, what would factories, 
churches, schools, apartment houses and 
places of business now using imported oil, 
do for heat and power in the event of a 
national emergency? 

Mr. Chairman, shipments of foreign oil 
could be stopped overnight in the event of 
an international crisis, but the coal in- 
dustry cannot accelerate its production to 
meet the Nation’s increased fuel require- 
ments in a national emergency if its opera- 
tions continue to be impaired as they are 
under present conditions. 

Summarizing my presentation, let me em- 
phasize that the plight of the coal industry 
is not solely a question of free trade; nor is 
it a question alone of finding an economic 
saviour for the coal and related industries; 
but rather it is a question as to whether our_ 
Nation can retain its sovereignty as the 
leader of free nations and at the same time 
maintain an adequate national defense with- 
out the aid of a healthy coal industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the unwarranted flood of 
foreign residual oil must be stopped and 
it can be stopped if this committee and the 
Congress of the United States will look the 
facts squarely in the face and establish a 
5 percent limitation on imports of foreign 
residual oil as provided for in subparagraph 
2, page 14, of the Simpson bill, H. R. 4294. 

Thank you very much for your attention 
and I sincerely hope that you will take 
favorable action on my request to curb the 
unrestricted flow of foreign residual oil. 


Needed: Honesty on Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of May 12, 1953: 


NEEDED: HONESTY ON TAXES 


The American people are gradually learn- 
ing the bitter truth about the budget—it is 
not going to be balanced this year. There 
will be another deficit. And taxes can be 
cut only by adding deficit to deficit. 

The latest smasher of illusions is Congress’ 
own highly esteemed staff of tax experts, 
headed by Colin F. Stam. Their estimate 
of Federal expenditures for the 1954 fiscal 
year (béginning July 1) exceeds their esti- 
mate of Federal revenues by nearly $6 billion. 
This is on the assumption that taxes worth 
$2 billion due to expire in the next year will 
be allowed to do so. 

The estimate should dampen the enthusi- 
asm of congressional advocates of tax cut- 
ting first, budget balancing second. In the 
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past Congress has rated its own experts’ re- 
ports ahead of anything from the Treasury. 

The people who think the best way to cut 
spending is to cut the revenues available 
had expected the Stam report to support a 
tax cut. They hoped it would show reve- 
nues and savings sufficient to wipe out the 
Truman-estimated deficit of $9 billion. The 
experts showed honesty and courage in dis- 
appointing their own bosses. 

If Congressmen are going to be equally 
honest and courageous, they will have to 
tell the truth to their bosses—the voters. 
They are going to have to say: “According to 
the best estimates we can get, the budget 
won't be balanced this year. We can't give 
you the tax cuts we have talked about with- 
out going deeper in the red than the New 
Deal ever went in peacetime.” 

Congressmen could quite honestly point 
out that this is not really peace time and 
say that they advocate further borrowing to 
meet the emergency needs of defense and 
foreign aid. But they cannot honestly tell 
the people that they are going to save 
enough to balance the budget and justify a 
tax cut, 

Honesty about the situation should not 
lead to defeatism. Indeed, defeatism about 
savings has led to dishonest defense of ex- 
travagance and waste. Actually, encourag- 
ing progress is being made in saving Federal 
money. The Stam report expects this to 
reach §$5,100,000,000 this year. Further 
economies are in sight. And the public 
would do well to demand them. 

But to ask for tax cuts in the face of pros- 
pective deficits is another kind of defeat- 
ism—running away from responsibilities. 
There is some danger that this temptation 
will be indulged to the extent of failing to 
renew needed taxes due to expire this year. 
Advocates of budget balancing should make 
it clear that unless the excess-profits tax is 
renewed or some better way of producing 
equal revenue is found before June 30 the 
Nation will be adding deficit to deficit. 

It is time the administration put this 
squarely before the people, 


The Postman Rings Once 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing item which appeared in the April 

12, 1953, issue of Barron’s National Busi- 

ness and Financial Weekly is most 

apropos: 

THE POSTMAN RINGS ONCE—MR. SUMMER- 
FIELD Has YET TO DELIVER ON A REPUBLICAN 
PROMISE 

(By John C. Perham and John C. W. Schaie) 
The Republican platform of 1952 contained 

no crisper promise than the single sentence: 

“We pledge a more efficient and frequent 

mail delivery service.” During the campaign 

and later in his State of the Union message, 

Mr. Eisenhower gave the idea his personal 

backing. Neither platform nor President 

promised specifically to restore the cuts in 
deliveries made back in 1950, but both strong- 
ly implied it. 

Arthur Summerfield, former GOP National 
Chairman, has now borne the title of Post- 
master General for some 3 months. On a 
recent visit to New York, one of the admitted 
weak spots in the nationwide postal system, 
he reaffirmed his intention of providing bet- 


ter service at lower cost to the taxpayer. He 
has made an energetic start on that job. 

He has quickly assembled a team of top- 
flight executives from private industry to 
staff his organization, He has announced & 
raising of standards of eligibility for most 
vacant postmasterships. He has closed costly 
rural post offices, and begun enlarging de- 
livery routes to conform to recent popula~ 
tion shifts. These steps he has taken in de- 
fiance of powerful political pressures. Fi- 
nally, he has recruited the best men he could 
get, within the Department and outside it 
(including the Hoover Commission’s task 
force), to study his management problems. 
All this is to the good, in the long run. But 
by and large service today is still the same 
sorry thing he inherited from the previous 
administration. 

That point was driven home last week 
when the New York Chamber of Commerce 
released results of its own survey of postal 
service in the metropolitan area. Aroused 
by the complaints of its members, the cham- 
ber attempted to pin down the facts by test 
mailing within the city and across the coun- 
try, by questionnaires and by interviews with 
a cross section of business firms. It found 
serious delays in the processing of local let- 
ters, a lag of 24 hours or more in delivery of 
airmail, and a widespread opinion that serv- 
ice has deteriorated badly in recent years. 

This is no isolated case. It is a sequel to 
several previously publicized studies made 
under other private sponsorship. Some of 
these have compared today’s mail service 
unfavorably with that of Pony Express days, 
or with that enjoyed by many a foreign 
country whose postwar economy has been 
sustained only by millions of dollars in 
United States aid. Says William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers: “We are living in the atomic 
age, but the Post Office Department is revert- 
ing to the stone age.” Many another citizen, 
mulling over his own specific grievances, 
notes bitterly that the Department itself has 
now accomplished what neither rain nor 
sleet nor heat nor gloom of night has ever 
done—namely to “stay these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 

It was in the name of economy that Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson made the 
celebrated cuts of April, 1950—in home de- 
liveries, in collection schedules, in window 
hours, and in directory service for misad- 
dressed letters. He blamed them on the re- 
ductions in Post Office appropriations made 
on Capitol Hill; legislators in turn accused 
him of a needless spite move. Three years 
later, the dispute still rages among some 156 
million critics as to whether Congress or the 
Department is the real author of that sorry 
drama, The Postman Rings Once.“ 

The strange thing is that the slash in 
service has had no perceptible effect on the 
persistent problems of the Post Office. Esti- 
mates of what it would cost now to go back 
to the less-than-Utopian pre-1950 standards 
range from Mr. Doherty’s modest $50 million 
to Mr. Donaldson’s $150 million. Yet, even 
under the austerity service, employment ac- 
tually shot up by 86,000 between mid-1950 
and mid-1952. And the Department's deficit 
mounted from $546 million for fiscal 1950 to 
$727 million for fiscal 1952, an all-time high, 

The deficit, of course, did not begin in 
1950. It has been a perennial problem. In 
87 of the past 100 years the Department has 
shown a loss, the principal exception being 
the war years. But only since World War II 
has it mounted above the half-billion-dollar 
mark. Survey has followed survey, with a 
view to fishing the Post Office out of this 
sea of red ink, In 1949 the Hoover Commis- 
sion plunged in deep and came to the sur- 
face with some recommendations for im- 
proving Department efficiency, several of 
which have been carried out. But still, the 
more business the Department does (and its 
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volume of mail is swollen to about double 
that of 1939), the deeper its plunge into the 
red 


For this state of chronic crisis there are 
several causes. One is the fact that the Post 
Office is partly a business, partly a public 
service. And nobody, in the administra- 
tion or in Congress, has yet decided where 
to strike a balance between the two—though 
the Senate Post Office Committee is looking 
into the question right now. In this policy 
vacuum, the Department performs many a 
service that no profit-making venture would 
undertake, It delivers free the so-called pen- 
alty mail of the various Government depart- 
ments and the franked mail that issues by 
the bushel from Capitol Hill. It subsidizes 
the airlines, besides paying them for deliver- 
ing mail. It keeps open thousands of 
branches (fourth-class post offices) that are 
steadily losing money. It carries most 
classes of mail at rates that do not pay their 
own way. 

A secondary cause of budgetary woes is that 
the Department is not its own master, The 
Postmaster General is hardly in a position of 
command comparable to that of the presi- 
dent of acorporation. Congress sets his wage 
scales, passes on every detail of expenditures, 
chooses the thousands of local postmasters, 
and determines postage rates—except for 
parcel post, where the Interstate Commerce 
Commission takes over. The ICC and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board specify what the De- 
partment shall pay the railroads and the air- 
lines for hauling mail. The Civil Service 
handles the hiring of most employees, and 
the General Services Administration man- 
ages the buildings. If this is a business, it is 
a strange one. 

Yet even within the area left to the Post- 
master General's discretion, a lot of practices 
have gone on year after year that would raise 
eyebrows, and probably lop off heads, in any 
private organization. This is the third 
cause of persistent deficits. And here Mr. 
Summerfield’s business-trained team has its 
real opportunity for housecleaning—either 
by acting on its own or by offering Congress 
some specific recommendations. For the De- 
partment now is hamstrung by overcentrali- 
zation, by archaic regulations, by slowness to 
adopt labor-saving devices, and by over- 
crowded buildings. 

As to centralization, it has been said, with 
only a little exaggeration, that a local post- 
master has to write Washington for per- 
mission to buy a new broom or repair a 
broken window. (Mr. Donaldson favored 
centralized operation; Mr. Summerfield is 
opposed.) As to regulations, every post- 
master has a massive volume of them, some 
dating from Ben Franklin’s days, others piled 
atop them ever since. These have never 
been codified, to permit anyone other than 
a lawyer to pick his way through the maze. 

As to operating methods, the Post Office 
sorts and handles mail today almost exactly 
as it did 30 years ago, with 85 percent of all 
postal employees involved in the process. 
And if the Department has been handicapped 
by such trends beyond its control as the 
decreasing number of trains available to 
carry mail (down 68 percent from the early 
thirties to 1952), its critics complain it 
should have shifted more quickly to more 
flexible truck transportation. Though it 
now spends $2.8 billion a year and employs 
half a million people, it devotes only $750,000 
a year to research; it had no such program 
at all till the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended it. 

As to physical facilities, the last building 
program was completed in the late thirties. 


-It was assumed then that the space pro- 


vided—both for post offices and railway 
terminals—would be ample for years to come. 
No one foresaw how much the mail volume 
would increase in a decade and a half. Now 
most post offices, bulging at the seams, have 
no room for large automatic machinery even 
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if it were acquired. A building program 
sufficient to ease the strain would be costly. 

Looking at the revenue side of the picture, 
those overcrowded post offices and terminals 
suggest an approach to Mr. Summerfield’s 
problems that seems to have won no atten- 
tion at all. The fact is that, like the price 
of anything else, postal rates, the key to the 
whole situation, have a twofold function. 
They bring in revenue (though not enough 
of it), and they regulate, at least to some 
extent, the amount of mail to be offered to 
Uncle Sam's tender mercies. 

There has, of course, been a long, noisy 
row over the Post Office’s allocation of costs 
to mail in the various categories. But ac- 
cepting its figures, for want of anything 
better, the breakdown for 1952 (see table) 
shows that first-class mail is the only one 
that now pays its own way, bringing in 
more revenue than all the rest together. 

Second class, which includes newspapers 
and magazines, yields least revenue and is 
the worst offender in producing deficits. The 
pros and cons of rate increases for this type 
of mail have been argued for many a moon, 
In this welter of debate, there is reason 
to think this class should bear more of the 
aggregate burden than it has in the past. 

That process is, in fact, well under way, and 
the second of three scheduled 10 percent 
annual boosts in rates went into effect this 
month. For the fourth-class, parcel-post 
rates were increased at the start of 1952, and 
a further jump is now proposed. Fees for 
special services (registered and insured mail, 
special delivery, etc.) were also raised last 
year. 

That leaves third-class mail, which con- 
sists largely of advertising circulars. This 
is where the possibility of raising rates, with 
a view to decreasing the volume of mail 
burdening the Department’s physical facili- 
ties, deserves fullest exploration. For this 
class is the second largest contributor to 
the post-office deficit. And it happens to 
be neither a service to all the people (like 
first-class); nor a subsidy granted for the 
sake of wider dissemination of information 
(like second-class); nor a form of communi- 
eation competing with private business (like 
fourth-class). It is, in effect, a subsidy given 
by a deficit-ridden Government Department 
to presumably more prosperous advertisers. 
And if an increase in rates here would hardly 
bring a proportionate jump in revenue, it 
would necessarily funnel more money to the 
post office or else lighten its load of third- 
class mail, either outcome being desirable 
in the pursuit of efficiency. 

Whatever Congress may decide about that 
specific point, it must make the basic de- 
cisions on policy and on rates. It must act 
like a responsible board of directors. For 
the last dozen years it has consistently 
shoved aside the nagging problems of the 
post office in favor of more pressing inter- 
national matters. And as Mr. Donaldson was 
wont to observe, Congress consistently has 
boosted the Department’s costs faster than 
it has authorized rate increases. It never 
granted his plea either to adjust rates, or to 
designate openly as subsidies the amounts 
needed to make up deficiencies in the various 
classes of mail. The pass to which service 
has now fallen shows that the policy of 
negligence cannot be pursued indefinitely. 

There remains to Mr. Summerfield, for 
all the limitations on him, an opportunity 
to tidy up a lot of the debris that has bogged 
down postal service more and more in recent 
years, to the growing dismay of such citi- 
zens as the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
No one expects him to produce miracles 
overnight. It took years to run the post 
office down to its present shoddy condition. 
Almost any change now will be an improve- 
ment. Recalling the terse Republican pledge, 
John Q. Public waits eagerly for the promised 
service. For too long, he suspects, he’s been 
getting the business, 


— 


Postal revenues for 1952 


Excess or 
Revenues | deficiency | nuesto 
of revenues jexpend- 


Class of service 


First class $840, 293, 000 -4+-$49, 989, 000 
tie). 120, 


Airmail (domes , 588, 000) —22, 441, 000 ¥ 
Second elass. 51, 576, 000) —242, 318, 000 4 
Third class 169, 715, 000)—191, 034, 000 $ 
Fourth class „ 405, 000 — 150. 719, 000 76.27 
Special services 1] 189, 144, 000 —65, 674, 000 74. 23 


1 Registered and insured mail, e. o. d., special delivery, 
money orders, and postal savings. 


Source: Report of the Postmaster General for 1952, 


A New Twining Saga 
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or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, the 
new chief of the Air Force, is a native of 
Monroe, Wis., in my congressional dis- 
trict, and the people of his home city 
and of the State of Wisconsin are proud 
of the fact that General Twining has 
been selected to head this important 
branch of our armed services. He will 
succeed in this responsibility as he has 
from the beginning of his military career. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial 
that appeared, in the Monroe Evening 
Times which is appropriate at this time: 

A New TWINING SAGA 

Accustomed as Monroe has become to sa- 
luting military achievements of the intrepid 
Twining family, the latest national recog- 
nition accorded one of these brothers should 
be a thrill for everyone in this community. 

Selection of Gen. Nathan F. Twining to 
move up to top position as chief of staff of 
the Air Force came as no surprise to most 
of us who had confidence in General Twi- 
ning's ability and who followed his fine rec- 
ord in the job of deputy chief of staff. 

That is, it was no surprise that Nate was 
singled out as the most able candidate for 
the nomination. We knew that all the time. 
Just the same, the ways of Washington are 
strange and often it does not seem to the cit- 
izens in the hinterlands that the best man 
wins out. 

General Twining's elevation comes at a 
time when new problems, new tensions, and 
changing conditions everywhere indicate the 
defense picture cannot thrive in a static sit- 
uation. With all due respect to his prede- 
cessor, General Vandenberg, we feel certain 
General Twining will meet that challenge 
of the changing times. 

We know that his capacity for inspiring 
confidence on the part of the civilian world 
is outstanding. And it is fortunate that he 
possesses this ability. It will be taxed to 
the utmost in the trying days ahead. 

A year or so ago, it appeared that General 
Twining was to be bypassed for a different 
type of leadership upon retirement of Gen- 
eral Vandenberg. The latter’s illness, how- 
ever, placed upon Nate’s broad shoulders the 
duties of the No, 1 position in the Air Force. 
He handled those duties well. There is little 
question that his performance in top com- 
mand helped the Air Force gain new sup- 
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port on Capitol Hill, reversing what seemed 
to be a trend in the opposite direction. 

Few military leaders ever have enjoyed the 
opportunity for such a “dress rehearsal” in 
the role they were to assume later. Few, 
indeed, could have risen to the occasion so 
well and with such an absence of envy and 
personnel turmoil. 

Monroe hails the appointment of General 
Twining with typical pride in “hometown 
boy makes good” developments. It also, 
however, knows the nomination bodes well 
for the country’s stake in the air arm's 
future. 

The community had a fine chance to get 
to know more about Nate Twining on his 
visit here for a homecoming reunion salute 
in 1951. Before that, because the family 
had been away from Monroe since 1913, most 
of us had been acquainted with him only 
through his exploits and his legendary war 
and command experiences. 

That Nate Twining could live up to that 
legendary picture when he returned to Mon- 
roe to meet the home folks face to face was 
proof enough that here was an outstanding 
individual. We think if he had decided to 
run for President that night he addressed 
the chamber of commerce dinner, the en- 
thusiasm would have made the start of the 
Eisenhower boom improbable—at least, so 
far as this area was concerned, 

In that connection, this native city of a 
distinguished American might give some 
thought to a caravan visitation in Milwau- 
kee Saturday, May 16. General Twining will 
be speaking at an Armed Forces Week pro- 
gram that day. It probably will be the 
closest he can get to Monroe in the busy 
2 years ahead. 

It’s just a thought but the tribute might 
be worth considering. 


AFL Spotlight on Soviet Forced Labor 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in contrast to the legitimate 
criticism we have been hearing, I wish 
to call attention to an encouraging in- 
dication of valuable results from the 
effort and expenditures which we are 
making for international organizations 
such as the U. N. and for the activities 
of the International Information Ad- 
ministration such as the Voice of Amer- 
ica. t 

As the Members know, the United Na- 
tions and the International Labor Or- 
ganization jointly established an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor—to inves- 
tigate reports of slave labor in the U. S, 
S. R. and elsewhere. The original re- 
quest for the investigation was made by 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the successful resolution was sponsored 
by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. That committee is now hold- 
ing its fourth and probably final ses- 
sion in Geneva. It has informed each 
nation of the charges made against it 
in the U. N. debate or in testimony be- 
fore the committee. May 10 was speci- 
fied as the date by which all replies 
should be in the hands of the commit- 
tee. 
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Several weeks ago, the members will 
recall, with no reference to the U. N.-ILO 
investigation, the new Soviet adminis- 
tration loudly proclaimed a great am- 
nesty. Most people have assumed that 
this amnesty was undertaken to relieve 
tension at home and to provide a build- 
up for Stalin’s successor. I call atten- 
tion to another plausible explanation 
which indicates that an aroused world 
public opinion can penetrate even the 
cold stone walls of the Kremlin and 
make the cruel slave masters of the Po- 
litburo seek some way of diverting the 
awful condemnation of the civilized 
world. 

The May 1 issue of the A. F. of L. News- 
Reporter carries a feature article by 
Matthew Woll which puts forward an 
estimate that the recent amnesty may 
have permitted as many as 100,000 slave 
laborers to move away from the forced 
labor camps of Siberia and other cold, 
bleak areas of the Soviet. That esti- 
mate is based on the possibility that 
even as small a proportion as 1 percent 
of the concentration-camp population 
may have been included under the am- 
nesty. 

Matthew Woll’s shrewd analysis of the 
reason for the amnesty is, to me at least, 
the most encouraging and also the most 
thought-provoking aspect of the article. 
He first points out how hard the Soviet 
tried to smother the investigation for 
which the A. F. of L. petitioned 5% years 
ago—even before the final coup in Czech- 
oslovakia. The Soviet denied the exist- 
ence of slave labor in Russia. Then the 
Soviet said their system was only for the 
correction of criminals. Then they 
claimed peonage exists here and called 
us all wage slaves of Wall Street. Re- 
peatedly the Soviet denounced even the 
request for the investigation as a slander. 
All the time, however, the facts about 
Slave labor in the Soviet orbit were being 
published in press and radio. The AFL’s 
Slave-Labor Map was circulated around 
the world. The United States Informa- 
tion Service kept the facts before the 
free world while the Voice of America 
flooded the charges back into Russian 
air. Piles of documents and scores of 
witnesses came before the U. N.-ILO 
Committee. In the public opinion of the 
world, the guilt of the Kremlin for the 
blood of many millions of slave laborers 
has thereby been established even before 
the careful, methodical procedures of 
the ad hoc committee could be com- 
pleted. 

So, as Matthew Woll’s article suggests, 
when facing the committee’s request for 
specific answers, the new Soviet admin- 
istration made one more frantic effort to 
confuse the issue and evade denuncia- 
tion by the committee. The Soviet an- 
nouncement of a partial amnesty and 
vague promise of reform of judicial pro- 
cedures seem clearly motivated by an 
attempt to make the U. N.-ILO commit- 
tee believe that the Soviet has mended 
its ways. Igofurther. I charge that the 
Soviet has prepared the false fabric for 
an assertion that it is no longer guilty 
of the enslavement of 10 million people, 
I share Mr. Wolf’s skepticism as to the 
reality of any continued reduction in 
the number of slave laborers in the 


U. S. S. R. At the same time I associate 
myself wholeheartedly with his careful 
tribute to the U. N.-ILO committee, and 
to the A. F. of L. as the original sponsor, 
for their part in causing the new Soviet 
regime to perform this one humanitar- 
ian act, however brief, however limited, 
and however selfishly planned. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I. quote a section of Mr. Woll’s analysis: 

How ABOUT FORCED LABOR, MALENKOV? 

(By Matthew Woll) 


Has the U. N.-ILO investigation done any 
good? 

The answer is clear. Even though the 
committee has held most of its sessions 
in private and has proceeded in a judicial 
atmosphere, so many witnesses have made 
public their testimony that the world has 
learned the true brutality of the concentra- 
tion camp regime by which the U. S. S. R. 
seeks to maintain itself. 

On the basis of careful estimates, the 
Soviet has been shown to hold as many as 
1,000 times more people in forced labor camps 
than the biggest number of political prison- 
ers ever condemned under the Czars to the 
bitter cold of Siberian hard labor. That in- 
dictment, dramatically shown by the A. F. of 
L. free trade union committee’s Slave Labor 
Map and other publications, has convinced 
many people throughout the world who were 
previously uncertain of the true character 
of the Soviet regime. 

The testimony offered to the committee 
has convicted Soviet communism before the 
jury of public opinion. 

But has the investigation freed a single 
slave laborer? 

Maybe the ad hoc committee will be able 
to supply the answer. Inasmuch as their 
most recent request to governments for re- 
plies to specific complaints was confidential, 
we do not know whether the U. S. S. R. has 
attempted any direct answer. 

But could it be mere coincidence that the 
new Soviet administration, a month before 
the committee was scheduled to begin its 
hearings, announced a partial amnesty and 
vaguely promised a reform of judicial pro- 
cedures? Why this amnesty now? Was it 
not, at least in part, because of widespread 
public awareness in the U. S. S. R. of the 
worldwide condemnation of this vast in- 
strumentality of terror? 

The exclusion of those whose “crimes en- 
dangered the state” means that the vast 
majority of people slaving in concentration 
camps may not even have their sentences 
shortened by this amnesty. Those sentenced 
merely for relatively short terms of corrective 
imprisonment and who have been held in 
forced labor “colonies” and sent daily into 
mines, factories or construction projects are 
benefited by the amnesty. 


INVITE SKEPTICISM 


Some experts believe that the amnesty 
goes far enough to remove some people from 
their concentration camps—even if only for 
the purpose of filling the vacuum temporarily 
caused by the amnesty in the forced labor 
colonies. Maybe so, 

The Iron Curtain can only invite skepti- 
cism. The MVD occupies so important a 
place in the Soviet economy that its leaders 
are not likely to tolerate a shortage of slaves 
even if new crimes must be invented to cap- 
ture some victims. 

But if this amnesty has actually reduced 
the population of forced-labor camps in the 
U. S. S. R. by as much as even 1 percent, it 
would mean that about 100,000 human be- 
ings have moved from behind the barbed 
wire to that somewhat lesser form of con- 
finement under which the so-called free 
Russian workers are exploited. 

If that is so, the U. N.-ILO Committee and 
all who have helped in its work—especially 
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the AFL as the original sponsors—may well 
be credited with causing the new Soviet 
regime to perform at least this one humani- 
tarian act. 

The raising of any section of the bárbed 
wire will bring new hope to the 10 or more 
millions remaining in the Siberia of commu- 
nism, but it should never make any of us 
forget the cruel genocide by which the Krem- 
lin is correcting those it distrusts. 


First Major Action of Republican Secre- 
tary of Treasury a Spectacular Fail- 
ure—Eisenhower’s First Setback Comes 


in Finance Field Where GOP Claimed 
They Knew the Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I herewith include an article written 
by Doris Fleeson which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on May 11, 
1953. The article, entitled “Economics 
Wallop the GOP,” follows: 


Economics WALLOP THE GOP—EIsENHOWER’S 
First SEVERE SETBACK COMES IN FINANCE 
FIELD WHERE REPUBLICANS THOUGHT THEY 
KNEW THE ANSWERS 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


As the financial pages of the Nation have 
duly noted, the Eisenhower administration 
has suffered a severe setback in the field in 
which it was supposed to be strongest— 
economies. Such setbacks inevitably have 
a political effect. 

The situation is reflected in various gloomy 
pronouncements by Republican spokesmen, 
Senator Tarr has warned that the Eisen- 
hower deficit may be even greater this year 
than any of Mr. Truman’s. Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey has talked of raising 
the national debt ceiling. 

What has happened is that Mr. Humphrey's 
first major move in what was touted as his 
bold new hard money policy was a spectac- 
ular failure. The Treasury raised 
the interest rate one half of 1 percent on 
his first offering of long term bonds, which 
was in the comparatively modest amount of 
$1 billion, 

Although $6 billion worth of subscriptions 
were entered for it, these bonds are now sell- 
ing below par; in fact, they went to a dis- 
count before they had even been issued. 
This situation was described by Business 
Week as “ignominy” for the Treasury, by the 
New York Times as a “fiasco that had been 
handled ineptly.” 

The problem now posed for Secretary 
Humphrey lives in two stubborn facts. With- 
in 2 weeks the Treasury nrust face up to 
another momentous step in debt manage- 
ment. It must fix terms for refunding six 
billions of the national debt coming due be- 
tween now and June 15. And this is only the 
first of four big refundings totaling twenty- 
seven billions which the Treasury must han- 
dle between now and next December 1. 

Meanwhile, commercial interest rates of all 
kinds were raised, following the Treasury’s 
lead. The effect on would-be home owners 
was instantaneous. Public utilities are feel- 
ing the pinch and so are municipalities. 

Congress hears about this kind of thing 
with rare speed, and it can be expected 
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that it will have many questions to ask of the 
Secretary of the Treasury before he under- 
takes any new moves. 

There are inklings that questions are also 
being raised within the administration itself. 

One of the administrative assistants to the 
President is Gabriel Hauge, a former editor 
of Business Week, and it is understood that 
the President relies upon him for advice in 
economic matters. The directing head of 
Business Week, incidentally, is Eliot V. Bell, 
formerly Governor Dewey’s superintendent 
of banking, who was scheduled in 1948 to be 
the Dewey Secretary of the Treasury. 

Business Week in its latest issue is bluntly 
calling for a change in the Eisenhower “tight- 
money” policy. 

In a full-page editorial entitled “Time To 
Ease the Money Squeeze,” the magazine says: 
“We are glad to know the brakes work but we 
don't want to go through the windshield.” 

The economists and fiscal experts are giv- 
ing detailed explanations of what happened 
to the new Treasury managers and their 
project. Politicians are more interested in 
the practical effect and the probable trend. 

They suggest two things for the Secretary's 
consideration. One, that he did not examine 
the existing condition carefully enough be- 
fore acting in accordance with theories he 
had already formed. Two, that in order to 
prove that the Eisenhower administration 
is wonderful, it is not imperative to do every- 
thing differently than it was done by the 
Democrats. 

Secretary Humphrey has favorably im- 
pressed Washington with his vigor and in- 
telligence; there is less inclination to gloom 
and panic because of the general belief in 
him. But there is no inclination to deny 
that he now has a real problem, 


Woe 


Importation of Residual Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
Thomas Kennedy, vice president, United 
Mine Workers of America, before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
on May 12, 1953, in re House bill 4294, 
introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Sumpson] on March 30, 
1953: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Thomas Kennedy. I am 
vice president of the United Mine Workers 
of America. I live in Hazleton, Pa. I present 
for your consideration the following facts 
having to do with the disastrous effects of 
unrestrained importation of residual oil on 
the coal industry of the United States, both 
bituminous and anthracite. 

On March 25, 1953, I addressed letters to 
Secretaries of State, Commerce, Interior, and 
Treasury. The letter to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles reads as follows: 


Marcu 25, 1953. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As an interested citizen of this 
nation and an officer of the United Mine 
Workers of America I realize what tremen- 
dously complicated problems confront the 
man who serves as United States Secretary of 
State and I know that, unless he has acquired 
the knowledge during some phase of his past 
career, the man who holds this office can 


only keep informed on industrial and eco- 
nomic problems of national importance, such 
as the coal industry, through his advisers. 

In this connection I am wondering if you 
are being properly informed concerning the 
unrestrained importation of residual oil 
which threatens to disrupt the fuel situation 
throughout the country in general and the 
coal industry in particular. This is regret- 
table because the coal industry is basic to 
our Nation’s economic welfare and the dis- 
ruptions which develop therein will inevit- 
ably penetrate into other businesses. 

This unrestricted flood of residual oil from 
foreign sources is causing hundreds of mines 
to close and has thrown thousands of mine 
workers out of employment. Moreover, un- 
favorable economic conditions in the coal 
mining areas are compelling mine workers 
and their families to move to other localities 
and these skilled miners will not be avail- 
able should an emergency occur which would 
require increased production of coal. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the dan- 
gers inherent to our national welfare in 
this situation and I respectfully request that 
you give some thought to corrective meas- 
ures in line with President Eisenhower's 
statement that extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act “must not ignore legitimate safe- 
guarding of domestic industries, agriculture, 
and labor standards.” 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS KENNEDY, 
Acting President. 


On April 10 I received the following reply 
from Harold F. Linder, Assistant Secretary 
of State: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 10, 1953. 
Mr. THOMAS KENNEDY, 
Acting President, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. KENNEDY: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of March 
25, 1953, concerning the effects of current 
imports of residual fuel oil upon employ- 
ment in the coal mining industry. The De- 
partment is anxious to review all available 
facts bearing on this situation, and appre- 
ciates having an expression of your views. 

We have been studying the question for 
some time in connection with certain bills 
now before the Congress which propose re- 
ducing residual fuel oil imports to 5 percent 
of the domestic demand in the preceding 
year, 

Our analysis does not seem to lead to the 
conclusion that residual fuel oil imports 
are a major cause of market difficulties for 
the coal-mining industry. These difficulties 
seem to have resulted primarily from the 
dieselization of the railroads and from the 
decline in retail deliveries of coal. In both 
of these uses, domestically produced fuels— 
diesel oil, heating oll, and natural gas—are 
taking the place of coal. 

A restriction of residual fuel-oil imports 
would not, in the light of the facts avail- 
able to us, appear likely to increase signifi- 
cantly the demand for coal. There is also 
some question of the permanency of such in- 
crease as might occur. 

The effects of any restriction of residual 
fuel-oil imports would be very important in 
our foreign relations. Such action would 
create difficulties for Venezuela and the 
repercussions could hardly fail to affect ad- 
versely the national interests of the United 
States. 

These are the conclusions to which our 
review of the facts has led us. We should, 
of course, welcome an opportunity to discuss 
this problem with you or members of your 
staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD F. LINDER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


It is to be noted that in his reply for the 
State Department, Mr. Linder attempts to 
minimize the impact of unrestricted impor- 
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tation of residual oll and its detrimental 
influence on the coal-mining industry of 
this country by pointing out that dieseliza- 
tion of the railroads and decline in retail de- 
liveries are the principal causes for reduction 
in coal consumption, rather than the utiliza- 
tion of residual oil. 

However, an analysis entitled “Who Uses 
Residual in the East and Appalachians,” 
which appeared in the March 1953, issue of 
Coal Age successfully refutes the inaccuracies 
of Mr. Linder’s almost fallacious statement. 
This analysis, covering the period from 1946 
to 1951, discloses that most of the residual 
oil is used in industries that normally con- 
sume domestic oil and coal in their heating 
and manufacturing processes. 

It shows that there was an increase of 
residual consumption of 52.9 percent in 
smelting, mining, and manufacturing; 13.2 
percent in vessels; 43.6 percent in heating; 
114.7 percent in electric utilities; and 6.2 
percent in military—while falling off only 8.8 
percent in oil companies; 39.7 percent in rail- 
roads; and 44.8 percent in gas utilities. 
These figures prove conclusively what exten- 
sive damage has been done to the coal in- 
dustry of this country by the indiscriminate 
dumping of foreign residual oil in violation 
of every concept of fair competition as be- 
tween fuels. 

In this same issue, Coal Age points out 
that the 128 million barrels of residual oil 
which flooded our east coast in 1952 were 
equivalent to over 30 million tons of coal. 
It is very doubtful that any expert in the 
State Department or anywhere else can dis- 
pute the accuracy of these figures and state- 


ments. Furthermore, by no stretch of imag- 


ination can they point out, in truth or in 
fact, that the dumping of this residual oil 
has not adversely affected the coal industry, 
has not had serious impact on our economy, 
has not caused unemployment and loss of 
jobs and has not created difficulties in many 
of the coal-producing States such as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and in other coal-producing 
Southern States. 

Those who favor continuance of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements without change, 
point out the difficulties which may confront 
the people in Europe and elsewhere if there is 
any tightening of trade relations, and no 
doubt consideration should be given to such 
factors. However, by the same token some 
consideration, in fact a great deal of consid- 
eration, should be given to Americans and 
to the American economy. It is idle to make 
the statement that we should provide for 
the people and economies of foreign coun- 
tries and not to provide for employment for 
our own people in the coal-producing States, 
or industries adversely affected. I doubt 
that the American people are in favor of 
any such policy. 

Those who oppose changing reciprocal 
trade agreements frequently refer to the 
necessity of cooperating with our allies. It 
is unfortunate, however, that our allies do 
not display evidence of the same cooperation 
to their European neighbors, For instanve, 
Great Britain refuses to join in the Schuman 
plan for coal and steel because of the reper- 
cussions on her export trade and detrimental 
effects on the welfare of her working people. 
In this respect England deals with realities, 
protects her own interests, and is not un- 
duly impressed with any cooperative the- 
ories which might endanger her economy. 

When I was in England not too long ago, 
I was told that while the total volume of 
exported British coal was not very high in 
comparison with prewar figures, the fact 
remained that England was exporting sub- 
stantially more coal now by way of manu- 
factured articles. This indicates that Great 
Britain does not engage in trade relations 
on the basis of harming her export trade. 
On the other hand, it seems that the United 
States, to all practical purposes, is willing 
to act as the guinea pig in these philo- 
sophical and unrealistic ventures, 
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Men thrown out of employment in Amerl< 
can industry by reason of unregulated im- 
portation of residual oil are not very likely 
to accept the answer of the State Depart- 
ment as a valid reason for their loss of work. 
Nor are they willing to accept the tortuous 
reasoning of so-called experts on interna- 
tional trade. They know that the mines are 
shut down. They know they are idle. They 
know that unrestrained importation of resid- 
ual oil is replacing coal in large volume and 
under our representative form of government 
they expect Congress to take steps to core 
rect this situation. 

Numerous coal producing States have been 
adversely affected by this unrestricted im- 
portation of residual oil, but I think the 
following facts concerning the bituminous- 


coal industry in Pennsylvania illustrate 
what is happening throughout the country: ` 


109,202 men were employed in Pennsylvania’s 
bituminous-coal industry in 1947 and only 
76,676 worked therein in 1952, or a decrease 
of 32,526 men. It is true that other causes 
contributed, but the chief reason for this 
unemployment was imported residual oil. 

Unemployment increased in proportion to 
increased importation of residual oil and 
nearly 9,000 additional mineworkers were 
thrown out of work between January 1952 
and February 1953, Further unemployment 
is anticipated unless the situation is cor- 
rected. Production was similarly affected, 
and 57,452,965 less tons were mined in 1952 
than were produced in 1947. The decrease 
from January 1952 to February 1953 alone 
was 3,291,735 tons, Coal mining is our basic 
industry and this loss of tonnage not only 
affects coal mining but it also adversely 
affects related industries. During this 
period, 5,000 anthracite mineworkers in Penn- 
sylvania were also thrown out of work, and 
all these factors had an injurious effect upon 
the economy of Pennsylvania and every other 
coal-producing State. I am not an econo- 
mist nor a statistician, but I am somewhat 
familiar with the economy of the coal in- 
dustry; and I say to you that if this situa- 
tion is not corrected it will eventually have 
a bad effect on the national economy. 

In wage conference after wage conference 
the representatives of the coal operators have 
repeatedly pointed out the difficulty of com- 
peting with residual oll and its adverse ef- 
fects upon the coal economy of our Nation; 
all of which have had a bad effect upon the 
wages, working conditions, and the stand- 
ards of living in the United States. This is 
one of the many reasons why the United 
Mine Workers of America joins with the coal 
operators in urging upon Congress the adop- 
tion of legislation which will bring about 
necessary corrections such as are contem- 
plated in the Simpson bill. 

In our judgment, the recent suggestion for 
the appointment of a commission to study 
the question is simply an obstacle placed in 
the way of an early solution of this problem 
and the theory of creating a commission, in 
our opinion, is just another postponement 
of the settlement that must eventually come 
to pass for the protection of Americans and 
the American economy. We know all the 
facts about importation of residual oil and 
its disastrous effects upon our industry. No 
commission can give us additional informa- 
tion which we do not now possess. In reality 
a commission elected by the people of the 
United States, in the person of Members of 
the House and Senate, is now in session and 
having those facts presented to them per- 
sonally. In our form of government it is ex- 
pected that they will have the wisdom and 
foresight to solve this problem on the basis 
of the requirements needed for the well-be- 
ing of our citizens, our industries, and our 
Government. 

It is our judgment that a solution of the 
problem with regard to the extension of 
trade agreements must not disregard the fol- 
lowing statement made by President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the Union message last 


February: “This objective must not ignore 
legitimate safeguarding of domestic indus- 
tries, agriculture, and labor standards.” If 
this objective is to be attained, the importa- 
tion of residual oil must be restricted to 
safeguard the basic coal industry and all 
other industries related thereto, 


Despite Republican Campaign Pledge 
Worthwhile Social Services Are Being 
Starved Out by Skillful Fund Slashes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on May 11, 1953, which was written by 
Thomas L. Stokes and entitled “Econ- 
omies Hit Social Gains”: 

Economies Hit Socran GAINS—DEsPITE GOP 
CAMPAIGN PLEDGE, WORTHWHILE SERVICES 
ARE BEING STARVED OUT BY SKILLFUL FUND 
SLASHES 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


What we have come to call “social gains” 
are not just something that happened—and 
can then be taken for granted. 

Certain principles had to be established 
by law, it is true. Getting that done was 
quite a battle that went on through the last 
20 years. But these principles have to be 
implemented from time to time if they are to 
mean anything. 

For example, Congress established back in 
1937 the policy of Government-financial as- 
sistance to help communities to eliminate 
slums and put up decent housing in such 
blighted areas. That didn’t solve the prob- 
lem. It is a continuing job, for there are 
still sizable slum areas in our bigger cities, 
including the National Capital. Congress 
has to provide money from time to time to 
continue this work. 

So likewise does it have to provide funds 
for loans to rural-electrification cooperatives 
to serve farm regions with electric power and, 
in recent years, with telephones. These are 
self-liquidating projects that pay out in 
time. They are operated by the people in the 
community and represent one of the finest 
examples of grassroots democracy. 

During the last campaign President Eisen- 
hower promised repeatedly to preserve the 
“social gains.” But, at the same time, he 
and his party promised economy and a re- 
duction of Government spending, both 
worthwhile objectives. In the past econ- 
omy has often been used as the excuse to 
check social gains by skillful withholding of 
appropriations, a trick known colloquially 
hereabouts as the “starving out“ process. 
That is hard to pin down and to prove al- 
ways, unles you are aware of motives. Cer- 
tainly, it is hard for the public to ascertain. 

Congress now is going about its economy 
motions, cutting appropriations for various 
purposes included under social gains, along 
with other items, As it does so, it is getting 
kickbacks from voters here and there who 
remembered what General Eisenhower said 
about preserving the social gains, and took 
him on faith, and forgot about what he and 
his party said about economy. 

For instance, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion recommended appropriations in the 
Independent Offices bill for 35,000 public 
housing units, which compares with 75,000 
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suggested in the final Truman budget. But 
the House didn't approve a nickel for public 
housing units. However, a Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee has recommended res- 
toration of the Eisenhower administration 
proposal, and so eventually there likely will 
be a compromise for some public housing. 

The House also sharply reduced loan funds 
for the Rural Electrification Administration 
for power lines and telephones and cut out 
funds for transmission lines from public 
power installations of the Southeastern 
Power Administration and sharply curtailed 
expansion plans of the Southwestern Power 
Administration. This affects farmers. They 
are vocal. 

One of their leaders, F. V. Heinkel, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farmers Association, the 
largest Statewide farm organization in the 
country, spoke up right brusquely in a signed 
editorial in the May Missouri Farmer about 
the trend of policy under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson as well as in the Interior 
Department. He said, among other things: 

“At a time when the ‘farm problem’ is 
casting its ugly shadow across the whole of 
agriculture, why does Benson urge a 10-per- 
cent cut in appropriations of the United 
States Department of Agriculure? Right at 
a time when farmers need help the worst, 
PMA, SCS, FHA, REA, and other governmen- 
tal agencies which have been rendering good 
service to farmers are to be sharply reduced. 
I don’t understand it. 

“Then I wonder at the goings-on in the 
Department of the Interior, as well as in 
REA (which is in USDA) about public 
power and transmission lines and telephone 
service. Every member of a farmers’ elec- 
tric cooperative understands the terrific fight 
we've had over power and transmission lines. 
The private utilities want to keep us short 
of power; they don’t want us to have our 
own transmission lines. They want to 
furnish all the power, transmit it to our 
local cooperatives, and charge us all more 
than we can afford. The Interior Depart- 
ment and the new officials of USDA seem to 
favor the utilities right at a time when 
farmers need help the worst.” 

And so it goes with “economy” and “social 
gains.” 


Only the Guilty Need Be Frightened by a 
: Probe of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Leader is one newspaper that does not 
feel that it is entitled to special treat- 
ment. I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Manchester Union 
Leader of Monday, May 11, 1953: 

ONLY THE GUILTY NEED BE FRIGHTENED BY A 
PROBE OF THE PRESS 

A strange rash of false pride is b. 
out on all sorts of individuals and institu- 
tions in the United States. They have sud- 
denly discovered that they are too good and 
too superior to be investigated by the Con- 
gress of the United States, which, after all, 
represents all the people. Many of these 
individuals and organizations cry out that 
they are being set upon by these investiga- 
tions. The uproar has a strictly false sound, 
as if it were designed to hide the true condi- 
tions and facts. 
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For instance, mention was made by Rep- 
resentative Harotp VELDE that possibly his 
investigation could lead him to look into 
the activities of certain clergymen. Imme- 
diately goes up the cry from the profes- 
sional left wing that VELDE is proposing to 
persecute the church. 

Some professor, with a list of Communist 
organizations as long as his arm, is called 
before the McCarthy committee to testify 
about books which he has written and which 
have been distributed abroad by the United 
States Information Service. Screams go up 
from college presidents and college profes- 
sors that academic freedom is being in- 
fringed and that no longer can free Amer- 
icans teach the truth in their classrooms. 
What dangerous nonsense. 

The latest cry has come from certain sec- 
tions of the American press, magazine, and 
radio field because McCartHy has dared to 
inyestigate the editor of the New York Post, 
whose books have also been distributed 
abroad by the United States Information 
Service. This man admits that he was once 
a Communist. For years, while attacking 
communism in general, there is evidence 
that he has supported many who have been 
most helpful to the Communist cause. 

There is no reason on God's green earth 
why the Congress of the United States, which 
was elected by the people of the United 
States, should not investigate anything it 
pleases. Furthermore, there is every reason 
why the proper congressional committee 
should investigate the insidious penetration 
of Communists into those most important 
fields of American life, the churches, schools, 
and colleges, and the avenues of communica- 
tions, the press, magazine, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

This newspaper, on its part, welcomes the 
investigation of the American press. It has 
been our firm belief that for years certain 
individuals, extremely favorable to the Com- 
munists, have held high positions in the 
publishing and electronic world. These men 
should be exposed for what they are. It is 
to be hoped that following such an investi- 
gation, employers will take proper action in 
removing them. 

Instead of criticizing Senator McCarruy 
for investigating the press, we think the press 
ought to be proud to be investigated. If it 
is true to the high ideals of this Nation, it 
has nothing to fear. 

The uproar and cry against Senator Mc- 
CartHy’s investigation comes principally 
from those who have something to hide. 


Graduated Cigarette Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a statement submitted on my 
own behalf and on behalf of a number 
of colleagues, including the statement 
and testimony of my colleague, the Hon- 
orable THuRMOND CHATHAM, before the 
Ways and Means Committee at the time 
the proposed tobacco-tax differential 
was being considered by that committee, 
March 26, 1953: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. Harotp D. COOLEY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE or NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Cooter. Mr. Chairman and members 

of the committee, I am presenting a state- 


ment this morning on behalf of several of 


Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, of course we 
all know Mr. Coorey very pleasantly and 
delightfully, but for the benefit of the rec- 
ord, will you give your name and the capacity 
in which you appear? 

Mr. CooLEY. HaroLD D. Cooter, Member of 
the House, and member of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. Cooper. And former chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Yes, sir. In the interest of 
time, Mr. Chairman, I am presenting this 
brief prepared statement on behalf of my- 
self and my colleagues. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 


mittee; 3 years ago the same issue now pre- 
sented by H. R. 1417 was before this com- 
mittee and after extended hearings, and 
after careful consideration, the proposition 
here presented was rejected. At that time 
more than 40 Members of Congress signed 
and presented to this committee a joint 
statement in which they presented their 
views and the views of the tobacco farmers 
of the United States in opposition to the pro- 
posed differential or graduated tax on cig- 
arettes. 

“Nothing has transpired since this matter 
was last considered by this committee to 
cause those of us who oppose this measure 
to change our position or our views or the 
belief of the tobacco farmers of the Nation, 
to the effect that this bill, if enacted, would 
be harmful to tobacco growers and not in the 
welfare of the people of our country. 

“In view of the fact that arguments logical, 
clear, cogent, and convincing will be made in 
opposition to this measure by numerous wit- 
nesses familiar with all the facts and cir- 
cumstances involved, Members of Congress 
submitting this statement will not attempt 
to enumerate the many objections to this 
proposed change in our tax structure. Evi- 
dence and arguments will be submitted by 
these witnesses in as much detail as the com- 
mittee may desire. The witnesses will in- 
clude tobacco farmers, farm leaders, tobac- 
co warehousemen, and public officials from 
the tobacco-producing areas. 

“These witnesses are experts on the eco- 
nomics of tobacco production and use. They 
and their communities are the ones who will 
be directly affected by any change in the 
policies relating to the tax on cigarettes. 
Those of us who join in this statement hope 
that the committee will be guided by the 
analysis of this proposal by these experts. 

“Many Members of Congress would like to 
appear before the committee in opposition to 
H. R. 1417. To accord each of them even a 
few minutes would take up several hours of 
the committee’s time and the testimony they 
presented would be merely a cumulative af- 
firmation of the evidence presented by the 
tobacco experts who will appear. 

“In order to save the committee’s time, 
therefore, and to keep from burdening the 
record of this hearing with a large number 
of statements substantially duplicating each 
other, interested Members of Congress have 
decided to join in presenting to the commit- 
tee this brief statement of our opposition to 
the provisions of this proposed measure. 

“We, the undersigned Members of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
therefore, appear in opposition to H; R. 1417. 
We believe that enactment of this proposed 
differential tax rate on cigarettes would de- 
crease the tax revenues from cigarettes with- 
out a compensating gain to any segment of 
the American economy; and that it would 
seriously reduce the income of tobacco 
farmers. 

“On behalf of our constituents, therefore, 
we urge this committee not to adopt the pro- 
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posed differential or graduated tax on ciga- 
Tettes proposed in H. R. 1417. 
“Respectfully submitted. 

“Harotp D. Coor zr, North Carolina; 
GRAHAM A. BARDEN, North Carolina; 
HERBERT C. BONNER, North Carolina; 
GEORGE A. SHurForD, North Carolina; 
L. H. Fountatn, North Carolina; F. 
Erte. CARLYLE, North Carolina; 
CHARLES B. Deane, North Carolina; 
THURMOND CHATHAM, North Carolina; 
Cart T. DurHam, North Carolina; 
HucH Q. ALEXANDER, North Carolina; 
Wooprow W. Jones, North Carolina; 
L. MENDEL Rivers, South Carolina; A. 

®Swney Camp, Georgia; WILLIAM G. 
Wampter, Virginia; W. M. ABBITT, 
Virginia; CLIFFORD Davis, Tennessee; 
NOBLE J. GREGORY, Kentucky; JAMES 
P. Ricuarps, South Carolina; JOHN L. 
McMit1tan, South Carolina; JOHN J. 
RiILxX, South Carolina; JOHN C. WATTS, 
Kentucky; R. L. F. SIKES, Florida; GAR- 
RETT WrrHers, Kentucky; BRENT 
SPENCE, Kentucky; Cart D. PERKINS, 
Kentucky; PHIL M. LANDRUM, Georgia; 
E. L. FORRESTER, Georgia; James C. 
Davıs, Georgia; PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Georgia; Joz L. Evrns, Tennessee; W. 
M. (Don) WHEELER, Georgia; J. L, 
PILCHER, Georgia; James A. HALEY, 
Florida; Par Sutton, Tennessee; PAUL 
Brown, Georgia; Tom Murray, Ten- 
nessee; FRANK L. CHELF, Kentucky; D, 
R. (BILLY) MAaTTHEWS, Florida; Frank 
SMALL, Jr., Maryland; DxWrrr S. HYDE, 
Maryland; RıcHard H. Porr, Virginia; 
Syp HERLONG, Jr., Florida; J. PERCY 
PRIEST, Tennessee; DWIGHT P. ROGERS, 
Florida; Jonn Roession, Kentucky; W. 
J. Bryan Dorn, South Carolina.” 


I think a total of 47 Members of Congress, 
Mr. Chairman, join in the presentation of 
this statement. We have several Members 
of Congress I would like to present Just for 
the purpose of presenting some of their con- 
stituents who are here with them this 
morning. 

First I would like to present, with the 
chairman's permission, Mr. CHATHAM, my 
colleague from North Carolina, who desires 
to present a brief statement and a brief reso- 
lution. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. CHATHAM. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THURMOND CHATHAM, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. CHATHAM, I am THURMOND CHATHAM, 
and I represent the Fifth District of North 
Carolina, in the House of Representatives. 

I would like, sir, for a brief moment to ask 
the tobacco growers who have come here 
from my district, and who are in the room 
this morning, to stand up in order that you 
may see the delegation of farmers that have 
come up. Will those people from the Fifth 
District and Gilford and Yadkin Counties 
please stand up? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to pre- 
sent this statement which was prepared by 
the Farm Bureau leaders of the Old Belt of 
North Carolina, on behalf of over 10,000 Farm 
Bureau members who produce flue-cured to- 
bacco, and who live in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of North Carolina, The statement is as 
follows: 


“STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE FARM BUREAU 
LEADERS OF THE OLD BELT OF NORTH CAROLINA 
AND PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF OVER 10,000 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS WHO PRODUCE FLUE- 
CURED TOBACCO AND WHO LIVE IN THE PIED- 
MONT SECTION OF NORTH CAROLINA 

“Graduated tar on cigarettes 
“On January 9, 1953, Representative Boccs, 
of Louisiana, and Representative SIMPSON, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced separate bills, 
designated as H. R. 1221 and H. R. 1417, to 
amend section 2000 (e) of the Internal Rey- = 
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enue Code with respect to the tax on cig- 
arettes. 

“The proposed legislation is not new. In 
fact, every year since the beginning of the 
tobacco program in 1933, we have had to 
fight this legislation repeatedly; and in every 
instance the Ways and Means Committee has 
agreed with the farmers that a graduated 
tax would be detrimental to the economic 
welfare of the tobacco growers. 

“For the past 20 years, and at the present 
time, we have maintained that tobacco is 
paying an unfair share of Federal, State, and 
municipal taxes. To us, tobacco is a basic 
commodity that supplies our section of the 
State with 75 percent of its farm income. 
We believe that an overall tax reduction on 
tobacco products would be helpful to seg- 
ments of the tobacco industry; but we bit- 
terly oppose the proposed legislation that 
gives relief to that segment of the tobacco 
business that makes up less than 1 percent 
of the industry at the expense of the other 
99 percent. 

“Since 1933 the tobacco farmers, with the 
help and assistance of the Congress, have 
legislated a tobacco program that has 
brought tobacco farmers out of bankruptcy 
into a favorable economic position, and, at 
the same time, has stabilized the entire in- 
dustry. One of the basic principles of our 
program is price support that gives us a guar- 
anty of 90 percent of parity and is designed 
to give us parity on the auction floors. We 
know from personal observation and experi- 
ence that the purchases of standard brands 
of cigarettes are the only ones during the 
past 20 years that have paid sufficient prices 
to enable the farmers to receive parity prices 
at the market place. We know now that we 
must have at least 50 cents a pound for the 
1953 crop in order for us to maintain a 
reasonable profit; and, in our opinion, no 
manufacturer can produce economy brand 
cigarettes and, at the same time, pay the 
farmer a living price for tobacco. 

“The economy brand cigarette is a product 
of the depression when all types of tobacco 
were selling for depression prices. Therefore, 
why legislate depression prices for our to- 
bacco crops? We know that the very minute 
the economy field becomes lucrative the man- 
ufacturers of standard brands could switch 
almost overnight to the field if they felt 
that the differential comprised a valuable 
stimulant to sales. When this is done, we 
know that this will reduce the price of high- 
grade tobacco to the level of tobacco grades 
used in economy grades, and then our price- 
support program will go out the window. 

“The tobacco industry from the very begin- 
ning has recognized that profit on tobacco 
must come from volume; and the manufac- 
turers have accepted a small per-pack profit 
at a reasonable price to the consumer, and 
their entire effort has been spent on volume. 
We farmers are interested in volume because 
we grow tobacco under a strict acreage allot- 
ment, which we vote upon ourselves by a 
98-percent majority, because the size of our 
acreage allotment is based upon volume sales, 

‘The tobacco industry for the first time 
in history is stabilized with all segments of 
the industry working together and making 
a fair and reasonable profit. In 1900 the 
per capita consumption of cigarettes in the 
United States was 35 cigarettes—or less than 
2 packages. Last year the per capita con- 
sumption exceeded 2,560—or approximately 
128 packages. As consumption has in- 
creased, Federal revenue has increased pro- 
portionately. The manufacturers of standard 
brands of cigarettes have been entirely re- 
sponsible for the sales job that has made 
this record possible. At the present time, the 
most extensive advertising campaign in the 
history of cigarettes is in progress, and we 
expect the upward trend of consumption to 
continue unless Congress by its taxing pow- 
er passes this proposed legislation which will 
not only throw chaos into the stabilized to- 


bacco industry but, at the same time, at 
the end of the year, yield to the Federal 
Government not more but less revenue 
than the present tax structure.” 

Mr. CHATHAM, Now, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may continue, I heard the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury yesterday, Mr. Folsom, mak- 
ing the assumptions based on a switch to 
the new cigarettes if the tax rate is changed 
under these bills. He said up to 15 percent. 
I would like to make my own assumption, be- 
cause I feel certain, since I live in a tobacco 
district of growing, processing, and manu- 
facturing, that if this bill is passed the man- 
ufacturers of the so-called standard brands, 
being compelled to meet competition, will 
switch to the so-called economy brands, 
because there is no more highly competitive 
field in my opinion than the tobacco manu- 
facturing field. 

I would like to enter in the record and 
leave here the loss in revenue to the Treas- 
ury of a 10-percent change, 20-percent 
change, 30-percent change, and a 40-percent 
change, 

(The information is as follows:) 


“Cigarette consumption, 
fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952......._. 383, 000, 000, 000 


If 10 percent smokers 
switched to economy 
brands: 

38,300,000,000 at pres- 
ent $4 per thou- Revenue 
d $145, 200, 000 


111, 070, 000 


san 
38,300,000,000 at pro- 
posed 62.90 =» 


Loss of revenue. 


34, 130, 000 


If 20 percent smokers 
switched to economy 
brands: 

76,600,000,000 at pres- 
ent $4 per thou- 
e ee — 
76,600,000, 000 at pro- 
posed 82.90 


Loss of revenue. 


306, 400, 000 
222, 140, 000 
84, 260, 000 


If 30 percent smokers 
switched to economy 
brands: 

114,900,000,000 at 
$4 per 
114,900,000,000 at 
proposed $2.90_... 


Loss of revenue. 


459, 600, 000 
333, 210, 000 
126, 390, 000 


If 40 percent smokers 
switched to economy 
brands: 

145,200, 000, 000 at 
present per $4 per 
thousand 


421, 080, 000 


Loss of revenue. 159, 720, 000” 


Mr. CHATHAM. My best belief, which of 
course could only be borne out if the law is 
passed, is that within the first 12 months 
from 20 to 30 percent would change, and I 
believe the change would be larger after that. 
I base that on my experience in my own tex- 
tile business, where all my life we have had 
to meet competition. Today my associates 
have told me in the last few weeks we are 
doing the same thing, because the textile 
industry is in a slump. Wool, which is the 
basic product that we use in our own com- 
pany, has its large ups and down, which 
would be applicable here because of the tax 
change, so we have to meet competition, and 
every competitor tries to outdo the other 
man, 
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As we go down in the price of a product, 
as we get on a lower basis, everyone has to 
suffer, and the producer most of all. When 
we have to make a blanket in my business 
that has to meet competition, we do not al- 
ways meet price, we often go a few cents un- 
der because we do not want that business 
taken away from us. That is the American 
free-enterprise system that Mr. Simpson has 
been talking about, to meet the price and 
hope the volume will turn that into a profit. 

Year after year the only way—certainly 
since we have minimum wages and our tax 
burden is uniform—we can meet competition 
and continue to make a profit, which every 
company has to make, is to take it out of the 
price of the raw product. Certainly, having 
spent my life in and around the tobacco 
business, and in the tobacco business, I have 
never been actively engaged in it, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that if these economy-brand 
cigarettes come in under this tax, all the big 
companies will go into that and the price of 
tobacco to the producer will gradually fall. 

The loss of the revenue to the Treasury 
will throw us into a new situation where in- 
stead of the tobacco program having cost 
the Government nothing, because Stabiliza- 
tion Corp. of which every tobacco farmer is 
a member and pays his own money into has 
been able to handle the tobacco that has 
been bought, I believe the Government will 
accumulate large stocks of tobacco, the same 
as they do butter and cotton which I am 
fearful will be accumulated in large part. If 
that happens, the Government will continue 
to lose revenue, because in time this in- 
crease of the amount of tobacco they would 
have to take under the parity program will 
be so great that a much greater loss could 
incur to the Government than comes through 
the loss of revenues. 

Certainly I cannot see where anyone wins, 
but everybody loses in this thing. Some- 
times you see a thing come along where 
everybody wins. We become more prosper- 
ous. The producer wins, the processor wins, 
and the consumer wins, because he gets 
greater quality through greater volume. 
Personaily, I think, sir, everybody will lose 
here. 

I am very much concerned with the people 
of my district in North Carolina, where the 
tobacco crop is over half of our agricultural 
income. Should we get into this fight, which 
we are certainly heading into, a fight for the 
American markets, it will change a situation 
which has become stabilized, a stabilization 
we can give the farmer the credit for. Just 
like a manufacturer when the sales slow off, 
there is a cut in production. The farmers 
have taken a cut in production this year. 

I have seen these farmers come up from 
poverty to a place where they have a good 
living and good homes and good schools. 
They are the hardest working farmers in 
the United States, because the tobacco crop 
takes such minute and daily care. That is 
the end of my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. I appreciate your presen- 
tation. I am sure the committee does. 

I would like to ask two questions for in- 
formation. Do you have any competition 
in the cigarette business from abroad at all? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No, sir. The amount of cig- 
arettes that come into this country from 
abroad—I have no figures in front of me— 
is very much less than the amount of Amer- 
ican cigarettes that are sold throughout the 
world, especially since the war, when the 
American GI’s were acting as salesman for 
the American cigarette. 

The CHarmMan. Do you get competition 
abroad in the woolen business? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Where does the competi- 
tion come from? 

Mr. CHATHAM. England and Japan. It used 
to come from Czechoslovakia and Germany. 
England is the great competitor in American 
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woolens. I think the forward-looking manu- 
facturers in this country, like the automobile 
people, are willing to give up a share of 
their business because our consumers in this 
country who grow export crops become more 
prosperous and take up the slack. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. CHATHAM, I was very 
much impressed with your statement with 
reference to the spirit now in the tobacco 
business; 25 or 30 or 40 years ago the tobacco 
farmer was away down low in the economic 
scale; was he not? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, sir; very low. 

Mr. JENKINS. There is no question about 
that. You made another statement that has 
not been brought out here yet and that is 
the auction floor. The auction floor is a very 
important stop in this great program, 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is right. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not true that the auc- 
tion floor is a. stabilizer for both the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer of the tobacco? 

Mr. CHaTHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the Government super- 
vises that by reason of the fact it has in- 
spectors stationed there about all the time. 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is right. They fix the 
grades, 

Mr. JENKINS. By reason of that, we have a 
fine system built up, and those who are re- 
sponsible for it are willing to pay the big 
tax and those who want to tear it down 
want to reduce the tax. 

Mr. CHATHAM. In my opinion, Mr. JENKINS, 
we have the most stabilized agricultural 
commodity in the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is right. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Are there any other ques- 
tions? Mr. Kean will inquire. 

Mr. Kean. Congressman CHATHAM, if what 
You claim does happen and all the compan- 
ies are forced to go into the economy field, 
then should not all of us who do not espe- 
cially represent the tobacco farmer but pri- 
marily represent the consumer and want 
the consumer to get cigarettes just as cheap- 
ly as possible vote in favor of this bill? 

Mr. I cannot agree, Mr. KEAN, 
because the price to the consumer is based 
mainly on the 8 cents per pack Federal 
tax now in effect, and the State taxes which 
go as high as 8 cents per pack, in Louisiana, 
and are graduated down in other States. In 
North Carolina where there is no State tax 
on cigarettes, I think you can buy cigarettes 
at 16 or 17 cents a package at the chain 
stores, and the smaller stores, too, if you buy 
by the carton, and that is the amount that 
is collected from the consumer in the State 
of Louisiana, 16 cents. 

Mr. Kean. But if everybody goes into the 
economy field and cigarettes are made cheap- 
€r for the consumer, should not those of us 
representing consumer districts vote for this 
bill? It seems to me you have argued in 
favor of us doing it. 

Mr. CHATHAM. If your consumers are will- 
ing to bankrupt these farmers who buy the 
goods that your consumers make through 
their manufacturing plants, and plenty of 
your goods come into the South, certainly 
into my district. You are starting some- 
thing here that is extremely delicate eco- 
nomically. Our economy is based on very 
fine lines, and today we are desperately try- 
ing to hold up basic agricultural prices be- 
cause a great many of us will agree that un- 
less agriculture is prosperous, the consumers 
are not going to be prosperous, because they 
have to have money for their production, 

Mr. Kean. I am sure none of us want to 
bankrupt the farmer. 


Mr. CHATHAM, I think this Is fooling with 


. 


The CHARMAN. Mr. CURTIS. 
Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. I was interested in 
your figures as to what might happen in the 


shift to the economy brands if this law were 
enacted. Of course, I can make no predic- 
tion in that regard. But I want to ask you 
this: In your opinion, is the present tax, the 
fiat tax on all cigarettes, the thing that is 
now preventing the shift to economy-brand 
cigarettes? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I think it is, sir, because 
there is a very tiny margin of profit per 
package in the cigarette business. You 
must have those figures before you. I do not 
have them here this morning, but I am sure 
they are somewhere before the committee. 
The tax is the big amount. The farmer re- 
ceives an infinitesimal amount of price per 
pack compared to the tax that goes on that 
thing. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. So that the pres- 
ent tax is the thing that is preventing the 
expansion of the economy brand cigarettes 
now? 

Mr. CHATHAM. The expansion of the econ- 
omy brands at the expense of the so-called 
standard brands, because I personally can- 
not believe that this change in tax will 
change any new smokers or will bring in any 
new smokers. The only possible thing I can 
see will happen will change a present smoker 
from Luckies, Camels, Old Gold, Philip 
Morris, Chesterfields, to an economy brand. 
It would be a shift. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. I want to ask 
you a very hypothetical question which is 
very unlikely to happen—in fact will not 
happen—but I want to get at what is in- 
volved in this tax problem. Suppose we 
repeal all Federal cigarette taxes; then what 
amount of shift would be to the economy 
brands? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I would say very small, be- 
cause on cigarettes, with all Federal taxes off, 
you would immediately bring down the re- 
tail price to 8 cents. Then if you put a 
graduated tax on, I think again the standard 
brands would meet the new tax. I can see in 
your hypothetical question, and I can see 
in this present situation, if it goes through 
and there is a statute on the graduated tax, 
most of the cigarette sales of this country 
will be sold under the graduated tax on the 
lower basis. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. What is the whole- 
sale price of the.standard brands without 
tax? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Sir, I do not have that be- 
fore me at this moment. It is so well docu- 
mented here that I did not bring it with 
me. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. The retail price 
without Federal tax is what—15 cents? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No. The standard brands 
are selling in the House cloakroom conces- 
sion at the moment at 20 cents, so take 8 
cents, and the retail price would be 12 with- 
out it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. And the propo- 
nents of this bill claim that if they could 
get the differential in tax, the economy 
brands would be § cents cheaper. 

Mr. CHATHAM. They do. The difference, I 
think, today is approximately 3 cents. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. If we had no tax 
at all, and standard brand cigarettes were 
selling at 12 cents with economy brands at 
7 cents, it is your opinion there would be no 
Substantial shift? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes. I think the whole 
industry would go to the 7-cent cigarette. 
If I were a businessman I would not let 
competition grow under me. You have to 
protect your business. In the whole United 
States, the private enterprise system is based 
on meeting competition, and I believe that 
is the reason why we have this enormous 
volume of products in this country. I be- 
lieve the whole shift would go to the 7-cent 
field, and not to the 12. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. So in your opinion 
the tobacco farmer is better off on a flat 
tax basis, 
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Mr. CHATHAM. On the same basis I think 
he is better off. The companies can take 
care of them. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the high cig- 
arette tax we have now is more wholesome 
for the farmer than if there were no Federal 
cigarette tax? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No; I cannot say that. I did 
not mean to leave any such impression. I 
say a uniform cigarette tax is more whole- 
some than if we have a graduated tax. Your 
hypothetical case, if there was no Federal 
cigarette tax, I think probably the farmer 
would get more for his tobacco than he is 
getting today. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. I thought you 
said that it would all shift to the 7-cent 
cigarette. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I said it would. I think the 
consumption would increase. Under the 
small difference that is now proposed it will 
shift from brand to brand. If you brought 
down the price of cigarettes so radically, a 
lot of people still figure cigarette money in 
their budget, I think the consumption would 
increase. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. That is all. 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Boccs, 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman, I am mighty 
proud to have Mr. CHATHAM here this morn- 
ing. I think he is one of the very ablest 
Members of our Congress, and I usually con- 
sider him my expert on foreign affairs, rather 
than my expert on tax matters. 

Mr. CHATHAM, were you here yesterday 
when Mr. Folsom was testifying? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I was, Mr. Eosecs. 

Mr. Boccs. Do you agree with his state- 
ment that this tax proposal was good in prin- 
ciple? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I did not hear him make 
such a statement. I can find no record this 
morning of his having made a statement that 
this tax was good in principle. I would have 
to disagree with you, Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. Boccs. Just with me? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I disagree with-your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Boccs. Do you have his statement be- 
fore you? 

Mr. CHATHAM, No, sir. 

Mr. Boccs. Page 2, second paragraph, his 
statement said: “The proposed revision in 
the method of taxing cigarettes, therefore, 
could be justified in principle.” 

Mr. CHATHAM. “Could be,” 

Mr. Boccs. He said it must be justified, 
then, if he says it could be. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I understood Mr. Folsom to 
say earlier that either side could justify the 
principle of a flat tax or a graduated tax. 
That was my understanding. 

Mr. Boccs. Then Mr. Folsom went on to 
say that their only opposition to this bill 
was based on what might be involved on 
certain assumptions in a shift in revenue. 

Mr. CuatHaM. I understood Mr. Folsom to 
say that their only interest in this bill was 
the loss of revenue entailed. 

Mr. Boccs. I think that is correct. He said 
ens only opposition to it, not his only in- 

rest. 


Mr. CHATHAM. I did not read that in Mr. 
Folsom's statement, Mr. Boccs. 


Mr. CHATHAM. I represent the district in 
which Winston-Salem is located; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bocds. I think that is very fortunate. 
I think it is one of the finest cities in the 
United States of America, and I do not think 
you should be modest about claiming Win- 
ston-Salem in that district. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I am very happy to claim it, 
and happy to have friends among kinfolks 
who live in that city. 

Mr. Boccs. I am very well acquainted with 
your city. I visit there frequently. I think 
it is a delightful place and I am sure you 
agree with me. 
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Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Boccs. There are some processors lo- 
cated there; are there? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Reynolds Tobacco has prac- 
tically its whole operation there and there 
are some other companies there, and various 
branches of the foreign companies; Imperial, 
British-American have places where they 
procos the tobacco that they buy close by 
there. 

Mr. Bocas. You say Reynolds has a major 
operation there? 

Mr, CHATHAM. Yes. 

Mr, Boccs. Is that a relatively large opera- 
tion? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Very large. 

Mr. Boccs. Does Reynolds have any inter- 
est one way or another in this bill? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Of course, they have an 
interest. Every segment of the tobacco in- 
dustry has an interest, a daily interest, in 
any legislation affecting tobacco. 

Mr. Boccs. As far as I know, they have not 
indicated any desire to testify here either 
for or against this bill. Have they expressed 
to you their feeling about it, whether they 
are for or against it? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I would say offhand with- 
out any authority that I would know they 
would be against it, because I think they are 
smart enough to build up their big business, 
and they would be against anything that 
would upset the present status of the to- 
bacco industry. Although I would like to 
make myself clear since the line of your 
questioning, I personally own no stock in 
the Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Mr. Boccs. I did not dream that you did. 
I wish I did myself. 

Mr. CHATHAM, I would like to further say 
that Reynolds stock on the same basis is 
selling lower than it was 20 years ago, and 
their profits per year—I think it is true of 
the Big Five, not the two last members of 
the Big Five—are lower now and have been 
consistently in the last few years than they 
were 20 or 25 years ago. That is total net 
profits per year. 

Mr. Boccs. I hope that their profits go up. 

Mr. CHATHAM, I hope all profits go up 
throughout the whole fabric of our economy. 

Mr. Boccs. So do L You have been a 
very successful textile manufacturer, have 
you not? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I have been a textile manu- 
facturer, sir. I could not judge whether 
I have been very successful. 

Mr. Boccs. You should not be so modest 
about it. I think you are a very successful 
Member of Congress, and a very successful 
businessman. 

Mr, CHATHAM. Thank you. 

Mr. Bocos. And one of the finest men I 
know. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boccs. I believe everyone agrees with 
me on that. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bocos. There is one question I want 
to ask you about the textile business. You 
have to buy certain raw materials, all sorts 
of manufactured items in your own business. 
Do you think it would be a good thing on 
these items that you have to buy to pay a 
flat tax rather than a graduated tax on what 
you bought? For instance, you may have to 
buy a truck to make deliveries. If you buy 
one model truck, you pay so much for it, 
and you pay a 5-percent or 6-percent tax on 
it, and if you pay $5,000 for the truck, you 
pay 6 percent of that. If you pay $8,000 for 
the truck, you pay 6 percent of that. But 
suppose you had to pay 10 percent regardless 
of how much control there was. Do you 
think that would be a good business practice? 

Mr. CRATHAN. Mr. Bocas, I would say in 
general that any company or any group or 
any individual farmer or truck farmer or 
grower of anything buys the truck that is 
suitable for his business, and the amount of 
tax he pays is an item. He buys the truck 
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to serve his business, and I do not think he 
would go into the matter of tax, other than 
can he afford so much for a truck. The 
main thing he does is to get a truck that 
suits his business. Certainly under the 
American competitive system, I would say 
that the price of trucks has not been af- 
fected too much by the tax. We have a 
tax here of an enormous amount on tobacco 
as compared to others. If the tax on trucks 
was as high per unit as it is on a pack of 
cigarettes, State and National, then I would 
say it would be a very, very disheartening 
thing for anybody that needed a truck. 

Mr. Boccs. It would be doubly dishearten- 
ing if you paid a flat tax rather than an ad 
valorem tax. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I still say that compared 
to the tobacco tax, the amount of tax is so 
small that I cannot see any comparison 
whatever. 

Mr. Boccs. I think there is a comparison 
in principle. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, there is a comparison 
in principle. Isay again any user of a truck 
buys that truck for what profit it will make 
him. I do not think under the present tax 
system anybody I know pays attention to the 
tax. He pays attention to the total price, 
and the tax on the truck, based on the pres- 
ent basis of revenue it would get from trucks, 
whether graduated or on the same basis per 
unit, I do not think it would make any dif- 
ference, because it is very small compared 


been various items on which 
you paid a flat tax, rather than a graduated 
tax that would affect the entire structure of 
your business. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I cannot agree, because in 
any business you buy so many things and 
you put in the cost of the article, the cost 
of labor and overhead, and you get a selling 
price, and there is your profit, and no matter 
what the taxes are on the components of 
what goes into your product, unless you get 
@ profit you will not stay in business. So 
you do not break down the cost of compo- 
nents into taxes and various other parts, or 
whether they are graduated taxes or uniform 
taxes. As all of you know, you have to 
figure the cost of your raw material, the cost 
of your labor, overhead and taxes, and then 
figure profit, which under the American sys- 
tem has become smaller and smaller per unit 
and has given us this high standard of living. 
If the average person working for any cor- 
poration had to go into the matter of taxes 
on what he bought. I do not think he would 
be much of a purchasing agent. 

Mr. Boccs. I was very much interested in 
your responses to Mr. Curtis’ inquiries. Did 
I understand you to say that the present tax 
structure made it almost impossible for 
economy brand manufacturers to compete? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No, sir. If I said that, I 
certainly did not mean to. What I meant 
to say, Mr. Boacs, was that if the difference 
widened, as was testified yesterday, from 
3 to 5 cents, I thought that they would get 
back on the same basis. That is what I 
meant to infer because the standard brands 
would have to meet that competition. I 
would assume that. I know what I would do 
as a manufacturer. I would meet that com- 
petition, because I can see the danger of it 
to established brands. 

Mr. Boccs. You would not advocate the use 
of the old theory, would you, that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I certainly believe that; yes, 
sir. I have seen that in England in tobacco 
products, where the tax is so high that a pack 
of cigarettes sells from 75 to 83 cents today, 
and the consumption of cigarettes has gone 
down enormously. 

Mr. Boccs. I think the tax is too high, 
too, Mr. CHATHAM. I know it is way too high 
in my State. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Boccs. That is all Mr. Chairman. 1 
would like to congratulate Mr. CHATHAM. 
I am glad to see so many of his constituents 
here. You are certainly well represented. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Mason will inquire. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. CHATHAM, according to 
your testimony and testimony by others, 
under present Government controls and sub- 
sidies and limited production, the tobacco 
market has been so stabilized that the to- 
bacco industry is in very good condition as 
a general thing today; is that right? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I would say it is in the most 
stable condition I have ever seen it and 
especially that applies to the grower. 

Mr. Mason. Now, if that stable condition 
is brought about by Government controls 
and limited production and subsidies, why 
should not we have those factors of produc- 
tion controls and subsidies in the textile in- 
dustry so that the textile industry would be 
so stabilized and the textile manufacturers 
would not be worried so much as they are 
today? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Mason, I cannot agree 
that this stable condition is brought about 
by Government subsidies and Government 
controls, because the controls on acreage 
are brought about by the farmers them- 
selves, and the tobacco that has been bought 
by the Government, under the parity pro- 
gram, has been sold so far to the advantage 
of the Government. I believe as of this 
moment the tobacco program has not cost 
the Government a penny. So therefore you 
cannot say that any Government subsidies 
are in the situation whatever. 

Mr. Mason. The tobacco industry is now 
on very good ground, and you say it has not 
cost the Government anything special in 
subsidies. I agree. But it has cost the con- 
sumer plenty. So I say why not organize 
your textile industry on the same basis that 
the tobacco industry has been organized, 
and also cost the consumer, not the Gov- 
ernment particularly, for that stabilized 
profitable condition? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Mason, I do not think 
you can compare them because in the tex- 
tile industry we do not have any tax com- 
parable in any way whatever with the Gov- 
ernment tax on the selling price of our 
products. The textile industry so far, cot- 
ton and wool in this country, as far as 
I know, have not cost the Government any- 
thing because they have been pretty well 
stabilized and the Government has been 
able each time that they have collected 
large quantities of cotton or wool to sell 
it to the advantage of the Government with- 
out loss. The textile industry—if we had 
the burdensome taxes of the tobacco indus- 
try, we would have to have some form of 
stabilization. I do not know what people 
would wear, to tell the truth. 

Mr. Mason. And this bill proposes to take 
off some of those burdens of taxes on to- 
bacco and you are opposing it. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I am opposing it. But if 
it was a bill to take over a uniform tax 
rate straight down the line on cigarettes 
per thousand, I would be very much for it. 
But you are setting up something here that 
in my opinion is completely unsound, sir, 
and will, or may, play havoc with a very 
fine industry upon which the livelihood of 
the agricultural people in my section de- 
pends. And you have to figure on 750,000 
farm families who are the customers of the 
manufacturers of the East and West and 
South. 

Mr. Mason. I can see that you and I do 
not agree in our philosophy. What is good 
for the goose ought to be good for the 
gander. What is good for tobacco ought to 
be good for all industries, subsidies, con- 
trol by the Government 

Mr. CHATHAM, It is not controlled by the 
Government. It is controlled by the farmer. 

Mr. Mason. The farmer himself is forced 
to do that in order to have this guaranteed 
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price. He is absolutely under the control of 
the Government, or he would not do it. 

Mr. CHATHAM, I disagree, sir. 

Mr. Mason. You have done away with all 
competition between the farmers. I can- 
not grow more than 6 acres. You cannot 
grow more than 5, when we might want to 
grow 10. But the Government says, “If you 
do, you do not get any guaranty.” 

Mr. CHATHAM. You still have the right to 
sell your tobacco, You can grow as much 
as you please. 

Mr. Mason. And pay a penalty. 

Mr. CHATHAM, No, sir; not if your tobacco 
is high enough quality. It will go high 
above parity prices. 

Mr. Mason. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. EBERHARTER will in- 
quire. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. CHATHAM, as I un- 
derstand it you believe that the present uni- 
form rate of taxation, the flat tax on ciga- 
rettes tends to stabilize the sales market and 
also tends to help the farmer stabilize what 
prices he will get and in general that tax is 
good for the industry and the farmer and all 
along the economic line? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. EBERHARTER, I will an- 
swer that with a qualification. Had there 
been a graduated tax from the beginning in 
the tobacco industry, I cannot, nor do I think 
anybody can, know what would happen. 
But you are bringing a new factor into the 
tobacco situation where you may get a com- 
plete change in the marketing price of a 
product that is stabilized today. The dan- 
gers therein I think are so great that it will 
fall most heavily on the producers because 
the Government can stand the loss of rev- 
enue. It is not a great amount of revenue. 
None of us want to see the Government lose 
revenue. But the Government can stand it. 
The producer cannot, There is a hazard 
here, should this bill come into effect, that 
all the members of this committee see come 
into effect where the tobacco prices will come 
down, 

Mr. EsERHARTER. You say it will make for 
mislocation? 

Mr. CHATHAM, Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Would that not be only 
temporary? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No; I think it would be per- 
manent, because it will go on a lower basis as 
long as the tax structure would be the same 
as it would be after this bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Then you do not believe 
we should use the power of taxation only to 
get revenue. You believe then we should use 
the power of taxation to help stabilize 
markets and do away with competition and 
natural laws of production and sales? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I cannot believe that at 
all, Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not believe that at 
all, I am saying that the tobacco industry, 
which includes the farmer, and who has the 
most at stake, has grown up under this, just 
like the distilled-spirits industry and the 
gasoline and other industries have grown up 
under a flat tax. We have seen about a 20- 
percent increase during the depression of 
economy brand cigarettes. In the future, 
I think you would see a complete shift to the 
so-called economy brands. They would be- 
come standard brands. As you shift to a 
lower basis of competition, everybody is go- 
ing to suffer, and the farmer most of all. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. CHATHAM, I firmly 
believe that we should only tax in order to 
get revenue. The less taxation we can im- 
pose upon the people, the better off the econ- 
omy of the country will be. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I am in thorough agree- 
ment with you. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If there are other methods 
of helping the economy of the country, cer- 
tainly we can take advantage of those. But 
I think it is wrong in principle to use taxa- 
tion in order to help regulate the economy. 

We are at a slight disadvantage here be- 
cause we have no representatives of the 
Big Five, as they are called, here to testify. 


It appears as though we will not have them. 
May I ask you this question: 

In your opinion, would the Big Five enter 
the competitive field with the producers of 
the economy brand cigarettes? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I can only say if I were 
directing one of the Big Five companies, I 
would meet it immediately because I would 
be certainly looking after my business. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That would be the sensi- 
ble thing to do. 

Mr, CHATHAM. It would in my opinion. 

Mr. ESERHARTER, And if they had to go 
into competition with the economy brand, 
it certainly would cost them a lot of money 
to do so, 

Mr. CHATHAM. It costs everybody a lot of 
money when you put out a new cheaper 
product. 

Mr. EsERHARTER. It would cost the Big Five 
a lot of money to shift to manufacturing 
cheaper brands. 

Mr. CHATHAM. The shift in manufactur- 
ing would be no cost whatever. It always 
costs money to introduce a new product. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It would cost money to 
the Big Five. 

Mr. CHATHAM. It would cost anybody 
money. It will cost the smaller companies. 
But the farmer is the man who is going to 
suffer, Mr. EBERHARTER, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Thank you. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MARTIN of Iowa will 
inquire. 

Mr. Martin. I am somewhat intrigued by 
your tax policy to stabilize your industry. 

Mr. CHATHAM. No, sir, I do not think the 
tax policy has in any way stabilized the in- 
dustry, but I think an unsettling of the tax 
policy would unstabilize the industry that 
has been stabilized over a long period of years 
by the people working together, with better 
cooperation than I have seen in cotton or 
anything else. 

Mr. Martin. Would a reduction of the flat 
tax uniformity throughout the industry in- 
crease the consumption of cigarettes? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, I cannot say how much, 
but whenever a price is reduced, it increases 
consumption. 

Mr. Martin. Then would a reduction of 
one part of that tax on this graduated tax 
proposal increase consumption of cigarettes 
and tobacco? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Not in my opinion in any 
large amount because I think the whole in- 
dustry will go to that price. 

Mr. Martin. Would that increase consump- 
tion? 

Mr. CHATHAM. It could possibly create 
some small percentage but I would not think 
very much, 

Mr. Martin. You in the tobacco industry 
are going on the assumption that your con- 
sumption has reached the saturation point? 

Mr. CHATHAM. No, sir; it is growing every 
month, practically. 

Mr. Martin. But reducing the price to the 
consumer would not increase the total con- 
sumption appreciably? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, sir. Nobody can say 
how much, but I do not think it would be 
an appreciable increase. The increase would 
come out of people who would smoke more 
cigarettes per day. I do not think that 
would be very great. Ido not think it would 
come out of new smokers, because new 
smokers are coming along normally anyway. 

Mr. MARTIN. The further increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes and tobacco then 
would come along without changing this tax 
structure? 

Mr. CHATHAM, It has consistently during 
this whole half century. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will it come along as much 
on a high-level flat tax as it would on a 
graduated tax? 

Mr. CHATHAM, I think yes. I will say this, 
if the standard brands maintain their pres- 
ent price, and did not meet the graduated 
product—but I am certain as I told Mr. 
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tainly meet it—on that basis you will not get 
any greater consumption, except the fellow 
who will say, “I smoke more cigarettes today 
because they are cheaper.” 

Mr. MARTIN. I have been somewhat in- 
trigued by your analysis of the potential 
market for cigarettes and tobacco. I cannot 
quite follow some of the bases of your an- 
alysis. To me it seems that a reduction of 
the price of some types of cigarettes might 
expand your market quite surprisingly. 

Mr. CHATHAM. That would have to be an 
assumption, Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Martin. I think a lot of the things 
that have been told in this proceeding have 
been based on assumptions and some as- 
sumptions I cannot quite follow. 

Mr, CHATHAM, Yes. I would hesitate to 
say in percentages, but I think it is quite 
different in tobacco where a man or woman 
has the habit, and smokes so many cigarettes, 
than if you lower the price of beef, which 
everyone we know would like to have more 
of, or, as in the case of an electric washer 
or radio, where the consumption immedi- 
ately jumps because the market is there. 
But I must say it is my observation that 
most of the people in this country today use 
tobacco and I do not think you are going to 
get a great many new smokers except through 
increasing population. In fact, older peo- 
ple who have never used tobacco are passing 
out of the picture, and new ones are coming 
in who do use tobacco to take their place. 

Mr. Martin. With respect to the assump- 
tion that a tax policy will or will not affect 
your market, I hesitate to make the assump- 
tion either way. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I speak only from the ex- 
perience I have had in textiles. That is the 
only way you can make an assumption, and 
I think all businesses are somewhat similar 
as to markets. 

Mr. Martin. I cannot go along with the 
assumption that a reduction in the price 
of cigarettes will not have an appreciable 
effect on your total consumption, It is hard 
for me to take that. 

Mr. CHATHAM. You would have to create 
new smokers. 

Mr. Martin. I think perhaps that may be 
done. I do not like to make any jump con- 
clusions here. Some 37 years ago, I had 
quite a tussle in the automobile-tire indus- 
try—I was a sales analyst in that fileld—and 
I was battling constantly the thought that 
we had then reached the saturation point on 
the consumption of automobile tires. 

Mr. CHATHAM, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was in 1916. And I have 
a horror of the jump conclusions that we 
have reached any saturation point. Actually 
I had the impression that the price structure 
might have an effect on your consumption. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I think it does, sir. I think 
that if the uniform price came down, the 
consumption will increase faster. 

Mr. MARTIN. Maybe a price adjustment on 
the cheaper brand may find you a broader 
base market. It is just a thought. I am not 
advocating anything. I just do not want to 
have too many conclusions trotted out here 
as to what the effect will be on your total 
market. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I am only giving my own 
personal beliefs and assumptions based on 
my experience and my knowledge of this in- 
dustry and I would say a flat reduction in 
tobacco taxes, would increase consumption 
more than that graduated thing, because as 
I have tried to say, the standard brands 
would meet the situation and you would 
have the whole industry on a lower level. 

Mr. Martin. Is not the greatest potential 
expansion of your industry market in the 
field of the cheaper brands? 

Mr. GHATHAM. I do not think so, because I 
continually want to emphasize the fact that 
as you go into cheaper brands, you go into 
lower quality. Business is not set up so that 
everybody will take advantage of the differ- 
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ence in price. 
new battle. 

Mr. Martin. Do you actually anticipate as 
big an expansion in the higher price brands 
as you do in the cheaper price? 

Mr. CHATHAM, I expect a great reduction 
in the higher price cigarettes. 

Mr. Martin. That is not what I asked you. 
I asked you, looking ahead, do you expect 
as great a potential expansion in the higher 
price cigarettes as the lower. I am talking 
about the overall quantity market. 

Mr. CHatHam, I would say if you would 
take the graph for the last 5 years and fol- 
low that graph, providing economic condi- 
tions stay basically the same, that that line 
of expansion will go up rather uniformly. 

Mr. Martin. In all prices? 

Mr. CHATHAM. In all prices. 

Mr. Martin. And as to quantity? 

Mr. CHATHAM. As to quantity; yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. Not relative quantity within 
that price group, but in the total quantity 
of consumption? 

Mr. CHATHAM, I think it will be a regular 
line. Economic conditions may change that 
completely. 

Mr. Martin. I do not know the tobacco 
industry and I am glad to get that version 
this morning. 

Mr. CHATHAM., Les, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other questions? If 
not, we certainly thank you, sir, for your 
very fine presentation. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Thank you, sir, and the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. CooLEY. Mr. Chairman, of course I did 
not anticipate that we would consume so 
much time. 

We have consumed an hour and 15 minutes 
of the committee’s time. We have numerous 
witnesses who have traveled at great per- 
sonal expense to testify and I hope my col- 
leagues who I will present now will be very, 
very brief, because Members of Congress will 
be here in the days to come, and we are 
anxious to expedite the hearings so that the 
witnesses may be presented and be on their 


You will start a completely 


way. 

I would like the committee to recognize 
Mr. WATKINS Apsirr, of Virginia, for a very 
brief statement. He is a Member of Congress 
from Virigina. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Apsirt, of course we 
know you well, but for the record will you 
please give your name? 


Control of Bank Holding Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H. R. 5144, to provide 
for the control and regulation of bank 
holding companies. The introduction of 
this bill was prompted by the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, whose secre- 
tary, Mr. Ben DuBois, wrote me that that 
association, as well as the West Coast 
Independent Bankers Association, be- 
lieve the bill is necessary to maintain the 
community banks of the country and in 
order to avoid nationwide branch 
banking. 

A similar bill has been introduced in 
the Senate by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Mr. CAPEHART, as S. 1118. 

An excellent article on the subject 
written by Harry J. Harding, president 


of the Independent Bankers Association 
of the 12th Federal Reserve District, ap- 
peared in the April 1953 issue of the 
Independent Banker as follows: 


New HOLDING-COMPANY BILL Basep on 1937 
ABA RESOLUTION—CAPEHART MEASURE SUP- 
PORTS STATE AUTONOMY AND PROHIBITS Ex- 
TENSION OF BRANCH-BANK PRIVILEGES ACROSS 
STATE Lines BY HOLDING-COMPANY DEVICE 

(By Harry J. Harding) 

The purpose of this bill is to close several 
loopholes in existing banking laws that per- 
mit evasion of restrictions which now apply 
to banks in the expansion of their offices 
and as to engaging in nonbanking businesses. 
It is a simple, moderate, and direct approach 
to the problem. It does not dissolve bank 
holding companies. It does not in any way 
prevent the organization of new bank hold- 
ing companies. 

It does allow for expansion of bank hold- 
ing companies on the same basis and under 
the same rules under which banks are al- 
lowed to expand their offices. With certain 
exceptions which are relatively unimportant 
as to control of policies, it does provide for 
divestment of nonbanking businesses. It 
does maintain the rights of the separate 
States and establishes barriers that will pre- 
vent invasion of a State by an outside bank 
holding company. It imposes no additional 
regulations or control over banks that are 
not holding companies or subsidiaries of 
bank holding companies. 

The bill recognizes that there is danger 
inherent in the concentration of economic 
power through centralized control of banks 
by the holding-company device, and seeks 
to maintain competition among banks 
It subjects bank holding companies to the 
same kind of supervision as applies to the 
banks which they control. 

Congress in the Banking Act of 1933 at- 
tempted to provide for some controls of 
bank holding companies, but in the light 
of subsequent experience these have proved 
entirely inadequate, can be avoided, and for 
all practical purposes, the law has been nul- 
lifled* In subsequent years endeavors have 
been made to eliminate the deficiencies in 
present laws, with many bills introduced 
for this purpose, 

Earlier bills sought to. abolish bank hold- 
ing companies altogether, as being incon- 
sistent with the American philosophy of 
local bank control and management as in 
the best public interest. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


A bill introduced in Congress in 1945 at 
the request of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve system provided for a 
freeze or complete prohibition of any fur- 
ther expansion of holding companies. In 
1946 a new bill drafted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board was introduced in the 80th Con- 
gress—S. 829—and for the first time, hear- 
ings were held on any such legislation. 
That bill was endorsed unanimously by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
for enactment. Lateness in the session pre- 
vented the bill from reaching the floor for 
debate. 

In July 1949 a revised bill based on 8. 
829 was again presented, and extensive hear- 
ings were held. These hearings resulted in 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON’S introducing a 
substitute bill in the sist Congress—S. 
3547—but no hearings were held. 

The hearings on the two bills prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Board were productive 
of many suggested amendments in various 
areas covered by the bills. On the basis 
of this background, the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 


Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
‘Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, hearings on S. 2318, p. 24. 

S. Rept. No. 300, 80th Cong., ist sess., on 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1947, S. 829. 
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House of Representatives prepared a new 
bill, which was introduced in the 82d Con- 
gress as H. R. 6504. A very brief hearing 
on this bill was held just prior to adjourn- 
ment. ‘The new bill now presented draws 
from all this legislative experience and testi- 
mony. 

There are certain fundamentals that seem- 
ingly ought to be embodied in any bill at- 
tempting to meet the bank holding-comr- 
pany problem. Because of the very impor- 
tant part banks play in our economy, they 
are under strict limitations. They are char- 
tered by and operated under either the Fed- 
eral or State supervisory authorities. 


FOUR FUNDAMENTALS 


1. In effect, a bank holding company and 
its subsidiary banks constitute a branch- 
banking system.“ 

2. Banks cannot own or operate nonbank- 
ing enterprises. A bank, by creating a bank 
holding company, should not be able to 
evade this legal restriction. 

3. Banks cannot operate branches across 
State lines. The holding-company device 
should not be used by a bank to acquire 
additional banks in other States in circum- 
vention of this restriction. 

4. Banks can establish additional offices 
or branches only in conformity with the 
laws of their State, and on approval of the 
appropriate supervisory agency. These spe- 
cific limitations on expansion of banking 
offices likewise should not be possible of 
evasion through the holding-company de- 
vice. 

It is an inescapable conclusion that our 
dual system of competitive banking cannot 
long survive under conditions of privilege 
for holding-company subsidiary banks over 


A. P. Giannini, at hearings before House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 7ist 
Cong., 2d sess., 1930: “I believe branch bank- 
ing should be extended on a nationwide and 
worldwide basis, for if you do not have direct 
branch banking you are going to have it 
indirectly through holding companies.” 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, at hearings before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
80th Cong., Ist sess., S. 829: “Under existing 
laws * * * there is nothing to prevent it (a 
holding company) from acquiring stock of 
an existing bank and operating it as a 
branch of the entire holding-company 
system.” 

Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, at hearings before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
81st Cong., 2d sess., S. 2318: “Through the 
acquisition by the holding company of the 
stock of an existing bank which thereafter 
may be operated for all practical purposes 
as a branch of the holding-company sys- 
tem, the denial of a branch application of a 
(holding company) controlled bank may 
become almost meaningless.” 

Bernard Osterlenck, in Economics of 
Branch Banking: “Whether branch banking 
is permitted or not, chain banking is already 
a sort of branch banking, or, rather, it is a 
scheme to evade the national law and to 
promote back-door branch banking. In es- 
sence, it may be said that chain banking is 
a ‘bootleg’ method of branch banking.” 

Henry M. Daws, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, second report to Congress: “In using 
the term ‘branch banking,’ reference is made 
to a form of banking by which a parent 
institution owns, controls, and operates sub- 
sidiary institutions, called branches, in other 
municipalities than that of the parent in- 
stitution. The elemental difference between 
unit banking and branch banking is based 
on the fact that in unit banking the resi- 
dents of a community are afforded banking 
facilities by residents of the same commu- 
nity, while in the case of branch banking 
nonresidents control the banking. In one 
case it is local control and in the other 
absentee control.” 
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independent banks. Bank holding compa- 
nies and their controlled banks should be 
subject to the same rules with respect to 
expansion as apply to all other banks. 


EXPANSION POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED 


The control of banks through stock 
ownership today is without any limitations. 
No law and no supervisory authority can pre- 
vent a single bank holding company from 
expanding until it controls nearly all the 
banks of the country.‘ The ability of such 
a holding company to obtain funds is the 
only limitation. -Nor is there any law or 
power in any supervisory authority to pre- 
vent the consolidation of any number of 
the already tremendously large holding com- 
panies, and, in effect, creating a nationwide 
branch-banking system. 

That holding company banking except for 
its corporate structure, is branch banking, is 
generally recognized. In the public mind, 
branch banking, affiliate banking, and sub- 
sidiary banking are one and the same thing, 
fostered by the holding companies them- 
selves by their advertising and similarity of 
name, in some instances, and the publishing 
of consolidated balance sheets.’ In the sense 
that they all look to control of their poli- 
cies elsewhere, there is no significant dif- 
ference. 

Not only is the holding company a device 
that can be used to evade the laws regarding 
expansion in offices, but also the manage- 
ment of a bank may be enabled to obtain 
control over the management of nonbanking 
enterprises and thereby evade provisions of 
banking laws which restrict banks from en- 
gaging in business not related to banking.“ 
While relatively few of the holding compa- 
nies are engaged in controlling other busi- 
nesses extensively, at December 31, 1950, 
there were among the larger holding compa- 
nies 79 nonbanking enterprises with re- 
sources of about $500 million. These enter- 
prises cover a wide field, such as insurance, 
automobile financing, manufacturing, fish 
canning, and real estate.’ 

This bill allows a maximum period of 5 
years after the effective date of the act, with- 
in which divestment of such enterprises can 
be effected. 

It is not a healthy situation when the laws 
of our land can be circumvented. It has 
been the principle of our country all along 
that laws apply to all alike, and that there 
should be equal opportunity for all. But 
there is no equality between banks if some 
banks, through the holding-company device, 
can evade the laws. 


LANGUAGE IS CLEAR 


Legitimatizing evasion of laws is no way 
to cure an evil. Therefore, to end further 
circumvention and evasion of existing bank- 
ing laws, this bill sets forth very definitely 
and briefly that for the purposes of this act 
a bank holding company and its subsidiary 
banks shall constitute a branch-banking 
system. 

The definition of a holding company in 
this act is very similar to the definition as it 
appears in S. 829 and S. 2318, except that a 
bank holding company, to be subject to the 


Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, at hearings on S. 2318, p. 25. 

Texas banking department, opinion of 
November 26, 1952. Consolidated statement 
of condition, Florida national group of banks. 

*Board of Governors, letter of William 
McC. Martin, Chairman, to Congressman 
Brent SPENCE, dated April 11, 1952. 

Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, hearings on S. 2318. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, hearings on S. 829. 

T Ibid. 

*Bank Mergers and Concentration of 
Banking Facilities, a staff report, Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives, p, 41. 


act, must own stock in or control, directly or 
indirectly, two banks. 

It is recognized that ownership of a ma- 
jority of the stock of a company is not neces- 
sary to control. However, the test of con- 
trol cannot be reduced to a mathematical 
formula alone. While it may be correct that 
in practically all presently known cases of 
subsidiary banks, ownership of stock by the 
holding company is 75 percent or greater, it 
is the companies that may be created in the 
future that also are to be considered. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the ac- 
cumulation of an interest in a bank to the 
extent of 25 percent presupposes an intent 
to exercise some control on policies, and that 
this percentage of ownership constitutes a 
fair criterion. 

The definition further provides, as a test, 
ownership of stock in two or more banks. 
Certainly control of one bank presents no 
problem as to evasion of branch-banking 
laws. It also provides that after hearings, 
which are subject to court review, if it is 
held that a company directly or indirectly 
exercises a controlling influence over the 
management or policies of two or more 
banks, it is a bank holding company. This 
should meet the problem of management 
agreements or similar devices that might be 
used to circumvent the act. No broad dis- 
cretionary authority to exclude companies 
is given the administrative agency. 


PROBLEMS OF EXAMINATION 


The registration and examination of all 
holding companies is provided for. It has 
been recognized that there is a real prob- 
lem in examining many subsidiary banks 
operating in several States under several 
State supervisors, and where both National 
and State banks are involved in a chain. 
It may require a large number of examiners 
in one State to examine a group of subsidiary 
banks, but these State supervisory authori- 
ties would be entirely without jurisdiction 
over national banks within the State or any 
subsidiary banks without the the State. 
This affects many situations where the spirit 
of the banking laws can be circumvented.’ 

The act makes possible cooperation be- 
tween the cdministrative agency of this act 
and the other Federal and State supervisory 
authorities and simplifies ascertaining the 
true condition of the group of banks. 

The acquisition of the stock in a bank is 
subject to the approval of the supervisory 
agency that in the public interest originally 
chartered the bank. The power to veto such 
approval, however, rests with the Federal 
Reserve Board. This is necessary in consid- 
ering the overall situation where both Na- 
tional and State banks may be involved, and 
to avoid circumvention when one or the 
other supervisory agencies disapproves an 
application, 

STATES ARE HELPLESS 


States cannot protect themselves against 
bank holding companies from outside the 


*Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
annual report to Congress, dated August 21, 
1945: “Holding companies not only tend to 
become monopolistic, but increase the prob- 
lem of supervision. The ease with which 
assets may be transferred from one affiliated 
corporate unit to another and the possibility 
of the manipulation of the accounts of these 
enterprises make adequate examination of 
affiliated banks and the appraisal of their 
condition and capital position extremely dif- 
ficult. The Corporation recommends that 
Congress enact legislation which will pro- 
hibit the future creation of holding com- 
panies and which will require the liquida- 
tion of existing holding companies after al- 
lowing a reasonable time for orderly distribu- 
tion to their stockholders of the bank stock 
which they now hold. The corporation be- 
lieves that such legislation is distinctly 
preferable to the enactment of further regu- 
ae laws in the bank holding-company 

eld. 
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State. Laws restricting ownership of stock 
in a bank by companies have been adopted, 
but are punitive only as far as companies 
organized or doing business in that State are 
concerned.” Federal law alone can prevent 
such an invasion of a State.“ 

Other provisions of the act take care of 
exceptional situations where divestment of 
relatively small holdings, inconsequential as 
to control of policies, are concerned; * re- 
stricting upstream loans; allowing tax relief 
where property be distributed as a result of 
any order arising out of this act, as well as 
reserving rights to the States over State 
banks, bank holding companies, and subsidi- 
aries thereof. Hearings by the administra- 
tive agency in accordance with the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act are provided for, with 
court review not only of orders, rules, and 
determinations issued, but of failure to act 
on any application under the act. Appro- 
priate penalties for violation are also pro- 
vided for. 

This bill throughout has limited the dis- 
cretionary authority of the agency charged 
with the administration of the act, consistent 
with effective regulation. The bill in no way 
infringes on the responsibilities or the pre- 
rogatives of the Federal or State agencies 
supervising banks, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks have repeatedly and emphatically de- 
clared the need for regulatory legislation. 

ABA IS ON RECORD 

The American Bankers Association as far 
back as 1937 declared itself as “definitely 
opposed to the extension of branch-banking 
privileges across State lines, by any device, 
directly or indirectly,” and in reaffirming 
that action in 1940 urged prompt enactment 
of regulatory legislation, 

The two independent bankers associations 
and 30 State bankers associations likewise 


10 Joseph E. Nealy, past president of the 
Virginia Bankers Association, hearings on 
S. 2318, p. 61: “We have been advised in 
Virginia by very competent counsel that a 
Virginia statute prohibiting the further ex- 
pansion of holding-company banking would 
merely be punitive to a local holding com- 
pany and of no effect to a foreign holding 
company unless based upon and supported 
by a Federal statute. We ask this so that 
this law may be comparable to the decision 
of the Federal court which held that a na- 
tional bank could not establish branches in 
any State where the law of that State pro- 
hibits State banks from doing so.” 

ü State of Washington, The laws of the 
State of Washington prohibit a corporation 
from owning more than 25 percent of the 
stock in a bank. Transamerica owns more 
than 25 percent of the stock in the Wash- 
ington State Bank which has been developed 
in a large branch-banking system in that 
State, but because Transamerica is a Dela- 
ware corporation, not licensed to do business 
in Washington, it is held that the restric- 
tion has no effect. 

* Pennsylvania Banker, April 5, 1952: Mr. 
Scott, legislative counsel, stated: “The de- 
partment of banking advised him that we do 
not have any holding companies in this 
State of the type which the bill is designed 
to control, but we do have a number of in- 
stances where our banks, particularly our 
State banks, hold substantial interest in 
other banks, (Now limited by law to 10 
percent.) In these cases the bill, of course, 
would apply and would have the somewhat 
undesirable effect of extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board to certain 
nonmember banks which are holding the 
stock of other banks or which number other 
banks among their substantial stockhold- 
ers.“ (Sec. 6, subsec, (5) corrects this.) 
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have endorsed the principle that “what is 
illegal for a bank to do directly, should be 
illegal for a bank to do indirectly through 
the holding-company device.” 


America Can Do Without the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite all the fanfare incident to the 
frenzied efforts of advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seaway to sway Congress to- 
ward support of such an economic mon- 
strosity, the fact remains that the project 
cannot be justified from any standpoint, 
as far as the United States is concerned. 

The following editorial—America Can 
Do Without It—appeared in the March 
27, 1953, issue of the Beaumont (Tex.) 
Enterprise, and exposes as sheer non- 
sense the statement that the United 
States will suffer irreparable harm if it 
continues to refuse to join Canada in 
building the so-called international 
skating rink. apes 

The editorial follows: 

America Can Do WITHOUT Ir 


Without attempting to answer arguments 
that have been offered for years by advocates 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, Representative 

Jack Brooks, of the Second Congressional 
District, when asked what he thinks of this 
project made a reply that could be summed 
up in four words: “It is not needed.” 

Lobbyists for the St. Lawrence seaway have 
created an impression that if the United 
States fails to join Canada in building the 
seaway irreparable harm will be done to the 
United States. 

The Nation’s existing deep-water ports, 
the Nation’s transcontinental railroads, and 
lines moving freight east and west, north 
and south, over smaller areas, disagree with 
the proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Billions of dollars have been spent to pro- 
vide the United States with probably the 
finest deep-water ports in the world. The 
continental United States has on the Pacific 
coast, on the Gulf coast, and on the eastern 
Atlantic seaboard, from Florida to New York, 
great, well-equipped seaports which repre- 
sent one of the best investments the coun- 
try has ever made. They are serving the 
Nation adequately now. 

The seaports are public properties. The 
rail carriers, using private capital, have done 
their part to meet the Nation’s transporta- 
tion needs. 

The American transportation system—air- 
lines, highways, inland waterways, railroads, 
and seaports—is meeting all demands now 
made upon it and is capable of meeting all 
demands that may be made upon it in the 
future. 

This is a safe prediction to make because 
the Nation's vast, multi-billion-dollar trans- 
portation system keeps pace with the growth 
of the country, increased production, and a 
steadily expanding population. 

This Nation would continue to grow if the 
St. Lawrence seaway were never built, even if 
the mighty St. Lawrence river did not exist. 
The St. Lawrence is indispensable to Canada, 
It is not indispensable to the United States. 


Venezuela Building a Great Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in today’s troubled world, when 
so many nations are sick and facing a fu- 
ture of despair and hopelessness, I am 
proud to pay tribute to a great nation, 
one of our Latin American neighbors, 
who is making a tremendous record of 
progress. 

I would like to direct the attention of 
the Members of Congress to the great 
strides being made by Venezuela. In a 
recent message to the legislative body, 
the provisional President of Venezuela, 
Col, Marcos Perez Jimenez, reported on 
the accomplishments of his country. 
While some face the future with dread, 
while some seem content to accept the 
buffetings of fate, Venezuela, with its 
present able leadership, has accepted 
the challenge of this day, and in the past 
4 years has made greater strides than 
2 the previous 118 years of her national 

e. 

The President’s message is an inspir- 
ing story of what a nation with the will 
to do things can accomplish, 

The message follows: 


PRESIDENT DELIVERS MESSAGE TO LEGISLATIVE 
Bopy 


The Provisional President of Venezuela, 
Col. Marcos Perez Jimenez, delivered to the 
Constituent Assembly meeting in Caracas, 
on March 28, a presidential message giving a 
full account of the administration's perform- 
ance and the country's progress during the 
last 4 years. 

He went over every phase of Venezuela's 
life, from highway construction to the de- 
velopment of education and from conser- 
vation of natural resources to protection of 
labor. 

The execution of the natural program to 
increase transportation facilities in the coun- 
try was particularly mentioned when he 
stressed its priority to integrate the national 
territory and bring new zones into the na- 
tional economy. New highways with a total 
of 2,580 kilometers (1,150 miles) have been 
constructed, in addition to the paving of 
2,100 kilometers (1,305 miles) of highways. 
Air, sea, and river transportation has been 
improved through the expansion of the Vene- 
zuelan Airline and the Venezuelan Naviga- 
tion Co. He stated the fact that runways 
aggregating 27 kilometers (17 miles) in 
length had been added to the country’s air- 
ports network, aside from technical facili- 
ties. 

In the matter of education, he said that 
conditions formerly existing in schools and 
universities, to the detriment of education 
in general, had been corrected and the mo- 
rale of the teaching profession had consid- 
erably improved. He mentioned the con- 
struction of 95 buildings of various kinds 
for educational purposes, the reorganization 
of primary, secondary, high school, normal, 
and special training systems, and the reforms 
introduced in the universities. 

The president referred to the betterment 
of labor conditions by pointing out to wage 
raises, more liberal social security benefits, 
increase in training facilities, and the for- 
mation of new unions, 

The Government gave ample financial aid 
to industry—he said. It took measures to 
increase agricultural production and to de- 
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velop new farming areas to achieve this. 
Scores of hospitals have been built. New 
housing for the labor population has been 
brought to a successful completion. Steps 
have been taken for the conservation of 
natural resources. In connection with the 
petroleum wealth of the country, the Goy- 
ernment's efforts have been directed toward 
the avoidance of waste, and the strengthen- 
ing of Venezuela’s position as one of the 
largest producing areas in the world, 
FACTS AND FIGURES 

The president came to the point by citing 
the following es: 

Up to the end of 1948, a total of 7,500 
kilometers (4,660 miles) of highways had 
been built in Venezuela. Since then, 
2,580 kilometers (1,600 miles) have been 
opened to traffic. By November 1948, Ven- 
ezuela had 1,200 kilometers (800 miles) of 
paved highways. Since then, 2,100 kilome- 
ters (1,300 miles) have been paved. In No- 
vember 1948, only 19 federal hospitals were 
operating in the country. Since then, 24 
new hospitals have been built by the Gov- 
ernment, and 19 state and municipal hospi- 
tals have been expanded. Only 916 kilo- 
meters (569 miles) of water supply pipelines 
had been laid by the end of 1948. Since then, 
new pipelines with a total length of 1,300 
kilometers (807 miles) have been laid. The 
number of housing units for medium and 
low income families, built up to the end of 
1948, was 7,200. Since then, 8,800 units 
have been completed. By November 1948, 
the country had 47 buildings fit for educa- 
tional purposes. Since then, 95 buildings 
have been erected for this purpose. At the 
end of 1948, 14,000 hectares (34,580 acres) of 
land were under irrigation. Since then, ir- 
rigation works have been built for an addi- 
tional 16,500 hectares (42,755 acres). 

During a period of a little over 4 years, Col. 
Perez Jimenez stated, more had been accom- 
plished in Venezuela than during the pre- 
vious 118 years. 

After the president delivered his message, 
all cabinet members presented theirs, 


Prisoners of War in Korea Should Be 
Released 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, it has become increasingly clear 
that the Communist negotiators in Ko- 
rea will agree to no truce plan that does 
not assure the involuntary return of all 
prisoners. Their latest proposals, like 
all the others, are calculated to bring 
this about. 

The Red offer adds up to the following: 

First. The prisoners refusing repatri- 
ation shall be handed over to a neutral 
commission composed of Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
India, and then for 4 months represent- 
atives of the countries of origin shall per- 
suade the prisoners to go home. 

This would remove the prisoners from 
American and South Korean control, 
and would allow a suitable time for 
brainwashing and blackmailing threats 
against each individual’s family by Red 
police agents. 

The Reds cannot be completely sure of 
the identity of the POW’s we now hold 
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even though we may have turned the 
names over to them earlier—many of 
these names may be false ones. If the 
Reds are permitted to confront these 
POW’s personally they will discover their 
true identity and be able to threaten re- 
prisals on their families if they do not 
return to their homeland. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we permit the Reds 
to have access to the POW’s for whom we 
are responsible, 

Second. The expenses of moving and 
supporting the prisoners shall be borne 
by the countries of their origin. This, 
under some circumstances, could allow 
the Communists to starve the reluctant 
prisoners into submission. 

Third. The disposition of any prison- 
ers not persuaded at the end of the 4- 
month period, would be determined by 
a political conference. 

This would insure an interminable 
talkathon that could offer the anti-Com- 
munist prisoners only the prospect of a 
lifetime behind barbed wire. 

The inclusion of satellite Polish and 
Czech secret police troops as neutrals 
would make a mockery of the impar- 
tiality of the supervising commission. 
The inclusion of India would be a very 
bad choice for us. India has missed few 
opportunities to side with Communist 
China over Korea. 

When India’s U. N. delegate Krishna 
Menon offered his compromise truce plan 
last November, it was supposed to guar- 
antee voluntary repatriation. In prac- 
tice it would have done nothing of the 
sort, as Premier Nehru admits in a speech 
to the All India Congress Party at Hyder- 
abad on January 17,1953. He said then: 

Tt (the Menon plan) did not recognize vol- 
untary repatriation of prisoners, nor was 
there any question of prisoners being asked 
whether they wished to return or decline to 
do so. It did not recognize the right of 
asylum for prisoners of war, which applies 
to political refugees. There was to be no 
screening of prisoners. It ensured that all 
prisoners would be released from the cus- 
tody of the detaining side and in neutral 
territory. The presumption was that they 
would go back to their country of origin. 
In fact, repatriation would have begun as 


soon as these prisoners were released from 
detention. 


Mr. Speaker, that makes India’s atti- 
tude crystal clear, because the current 
Sanas are very similar to the Menon 
plan. 

I wish to insert at this point an edito- 
rial from the Washington News of May 
11, 1953: 

Ir Wovutp BE A DEFEAT 


The United States has asked the Com- 

munists to explain their eight-point Korean 
truce proposal in more detail, following con- 
sultation with our United Nations allies. 

Secretary of State Dulles has implied, 
however, that there will be no objection to 
the inclusion of two Soviet satellites, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, among the five nations 
that would act as custodians for the pris- 
oners of war. 

This is the most objectionable feature of 
the Communist proposal, as we see it. 

Five governments have been nominated by 
the Reds to have control over the prisoners 
in our hands who do not want to be turned 

over to the Communists. Only two of the 
five nations are neutrals, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. India, which would have the fifth 


and deciding vote, invariably supports Red 
China on international issues, 

What chance would an anti-Communist 
prisoner have once he were placed in the 
custody of such a board? 

It looks very much like an under-the- 
table way of doing something which we have 
said we would not do. 

This problem could be disposed of simply 
and fairly, by transporting the anti-Com- 
munist Chinese to Formosa and releasing 
the anti-Communist Koreans right where 
they are, to go where they choose. Then 
there wouldn’t be any possibility of Red 
coercion of these prisoners, with Polish and 
Czech bayonets in their backs. 

There is an important psychological ele- 
ment in this situation, too. The presence 
of two Soviet satellites on a presumably 
neutral Commission will be interpreted as a 
Red victory and an American defeat; it could 
not spell anything else to a real neutral. 
We'll not discourage Communist aggression 
by deals like that. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my- 
self with the solution here suggested. 
In fact, I went on record for the imme- 
diate release of these prisoners in my 
remarks on the floor on April 30, 1953. 

Not only are we bound by humanita- 
rian principles not to permit forced re- 
patriation, but, if we agree to some com- 
promise that results in selling these anti- 
Communist prisoners down the Yalu 
River, we should suffer a psychological 
defeat of irretrivable proportions. The 
peoples under Communist domination 
would never trust us again, and we 
should have come near to losing the 
battle for men’s minds which is the 
essence of the cold war. 


Restore the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
appropriation bill for the Post Office De- 
partment scheduled for action in the 
House shortly, it is apropos that I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following resolution, old in time of adop- 
tion, but still applicable with full force, 

It was adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers at their bien- 
nial convention held in New York City 
in September 1952. 

Whereas the career Postmaster General 
has done nothing to end the vicious results 
of his infamous curtailment order in spite 
of the urging and advice of mail users, em- 
ployees, and the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas this unwarranted order has dras- 
tically curtailed the collection, transporting, 
and delivery of mail as well as such other 
vital services as the reduction of directory 
service, receipt of mail at windows and plat- 
forms, limited hours for distribution of cer- 
tain classes of mail, etc., of the post office; 
and 

Whereas the post office has always been, 
since its inception, a service to the peoples 


of the United States, not wholly dependent 
upon revenue; and 
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Whereas first-class letter mail has always 
paid its way and this curtailment order has 
caused delays from 24 to 72 hours for this 
mail, as well as that of all other classes of 
mail; and 

Whereas it has been the experience of the 
Post Office Department that the most eco- 
nomical and most efficient operation is to 
keep the mails moving; congested, overtaxed 
facilities, and additional handling sharply in- 
creases the unit cost of operation; and 

Whereas the economy of America has been 
keyed to the expeditious and safe handling 
of the mails; and 

Whereas the earlier closing of windows at 
branches and stations is making it difficult 
or impossible for patrons of the post office 
to avail themselves of these necessary facili- 
ties; and 3 

Whereas many firms are finding it difficult 
to meet the new mailing schedules; and 

‘Whereas this order causes inhumane work- 
ing conditions and impairs the health of the 
carriers, many of whom have long years of 
service in the Post Office and whose duties 
should be lightened rather than increased, 
putting them on continuous duty on the 
streets for 6 hours or more without lunch 
or restroom facilities; and 

Whereas it is imperative in this period of 
worldwide crisis, with many men in the mili- 
tary service overseas depending upon the 
swift transporting of the mails from home; 
and 

Whereas good communication has proved 
essential to the well-being of any nation, 
and our communications should be im- 
proved rather than destroyed: Therefore be 
it 


Resolved, That we, the delegates of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers in con- 
vention assembled this 1st day of September, 
1952, do urge the Congress of the United 
States to instruct the Postmaster General to 
rescind the curtailment order of April 17, 
1950, and instruct him to restore the services 
of the Post Office; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do commend and re- 
affirm the stand against this curtailment 
order as taken by our national president, 
William C. Doherty, and his fellow officers in 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and urge the membership to continue their 
efforts, using all honorable means in fighting 
this vicious, unnecessary, and unwarranted 
order issued by the Postmaster General, 
April 17, 1950. 


The Late Honorable Roy O. Woodruff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep humility that I offer my tribute to 
the late Representative Roy O. Woodruff. 
I apologize to you, to my colleagues, and 
to the beloved relatives of Roy Woodruff 
for my tardiness in expressing my sor- 
row at his death. However, Mr. 
Speaker, I beg your indulgence in per- 
mitting me at this time to give proper 
homage to .the memory of this great 
statesman, 

I learned of the death of Roy Woodruff 
only upon my return to Washington from 
a speaking tour on the west coast several 
days after he had passed away. For this 
reason, I was unable to join with my col- 
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leagues in the eulogies which honored 
him. But since his absence is still felt, 
and since it will be long before Roy 
Woodruff's friends here in the House of 
Representatives forget their noble col- 
league, I do not feel that I am out of or- 
der—even at this late date—in express- 
ing my grief. 

I for one feel very deeply the absence 
of the good friend who guided me 
through my fledgling days in the House. 
It is true that Congressmen from the 
same State have a special bond between 
them by reason of the geographic loca- 
tion of the people they represent. How- 
ever, his kindness to me when I was a 
freshman in the 81st Congress and in- 
numerable times since then makes me 
feel that not only have I lost a fellow 
member of the Michigan delegation and 
a colleague in this body, but a true friend 
as well. 

It is not within my power to do justice 
to the tribute which should be paid to 
the late Honorable Roy O. Woodruff. I 
can only concur with my many col- 
leagues who spoke so eloquently on the 
day of Roy Woodruff’s death and say 
that he is sorely missed by those who 
knew him best and those who wish they 
had known him better. : 


Farm Prices and Price-Support 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief radio 
address recently delivered by my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. MANSFIELD] on 
the subject of farm prices and price- 
support legislation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is one in a series of special broadcasts 
by United States Senators and Representa- 
tives on farm prices and farm programs car- 
ried over a network of stations in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Montana under sponsor- 
ship of the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association. The speaker was MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Democratic Senator from Montana. 

“I am delighted to join in this discussion 
with the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association on the outlook for price-support 
legislation and farm prices. 

“A rapidly deteriorating situation on the 
family farms of this Nation warrants our 
most serious attention. This is not a time 
for histrionics and oratory. The average 
prices farmers receive for the commodities 
they produce for sale dropped by a staggering 
6 percent in a single month between Novem- 
ber 15 and December 15 last. This occur- 
rence, significantly serious in and of itself, 
is an even more serious signal of disaster 
ahead if we allow the underlying trends that 
caused it to continue in the direction they 
are going. The very existence in society of 
a large group of farming families owning the 
resources with which they work, directing 
their own efforts, and having the opportunity 


to earn respectable living is uniquely essen- 
tial in the preservation and strengthening 
of the democratic form of government. 

“On the family farm, the terrible tensions 
of class and economic groups cannot exist. 
The farm and home are one. Members of 
the family are managers, owners, and labor- 
ers combined. Such people are a stable polit- 
ical group that forms one of the major bul- 
warks of organized democratic government. 
The very stability of these people is the base 
upon which democratic freedom, liberties, 
and strong, unharassed, and unsuppressed 
private associations and other democratic 
forms and procedures persist and prosper. 

“I say to you that the rights and oppor- 
tunities of the people to strive for their 
economic well-being, and the right to par- 
ticipate in governmental decisions can only 
be preserved in an atmosphere that pre- 
cludes the suppressions of private associa- 
tions, organized and financed by the people 
themselves, and of the other democratic 
institutions that through tolerance protect 
the rights of the individual to freedom of 
expression and thought. Such protection 
cannot be preserved if bitter economic group 
tensions characterize the full body of society. 
A large number of family farms in this 
country is a safeguard against the develop- 
ment of this sort of thing, and it protects 
them against political excesses, repressions, 
and intolerances. 

“I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate that, if enacted, would give the family- 


sized farmer the security he is entitled to.. 


First, the bill I have introduced eliminates 
the sliding scale of price supports for wheat, 
cotton, and other basic commodities. These 
commodities and others would be supported 
at a fixed level, and would not fall with pro- 
duction in increased abundance nor with 
accumulating safety stockpiles. As you 
know, under the 1949 law, supports can fall 
as low as 75 percent of parity, if farmers 
produce abundantly, and the Nation accu- 
mulates a safety stockpile of the commod- 
ities. 

“Second, my bill provides mandatory price 
supports at 100 percent of the parity price 
for the basic commodities, wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, for the important 
livestock, dairy, and poultry products, wool, 
hogs, eggs, chickens, beef cattle, milk, and 
butterfat, for soybeans, flaxseed, dry edible 
beans, and rye, and at a feeding value equiv- 
alent to 100 percent of parity for corn, for 
the feed grains, barley, oats, and grain sor- 
ghums. These are all commodities that the 
Nation requires in greater abundance. All 
are basic to the farm families that produce 
them. 

“Third, the bill I have introduced pro- 
vides for eliminating the rolled-back parity 
provision of the 1949 act. My bill continues 
the present parity formula system in full 
force and effect beyond the December 31, 
1953, cut-back date, now set up in the 1949 
act. This provision added to the other two 
would prevent the mandatory minimum 
price support prices of wheat, for example, 
from dropping to the neighborhood of $1.50 
per bushel in 1954. 

“Fourth, my bill provides authority for 
the Department of Agriculture to resume the 
use of parity payments where needed in 
conjunction with loans, purchases, and other 
price support methods to provide desirable 
protection to the producers of perishable 
commodities. We would have the adminis- 
trative devices to prevent what has just 
been happening to eggs and hogs. The bill 
I have introduced may not be the only possi- 
ble solution to the problems I have discussed. 
It may not even be the best solution, how- 
ever, no better proposals have come to my 
attention, and I hope the Congress will act 
on this and other proposals at this session, 
because I believe that President Eisenhower 
can and should be taken at his word that 
he believes in 90 percent parity, and even- 
tually, full parity.” 
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Mr. Attlee’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES . 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
May 13 the Washington Evening Star 
published an article entitled “Mr. Att- 
lee’s Speech,” written by Constantine 
Brown,. The article points out some very 
important angles of Mr. Attlee’s speech, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MR. ATTLEE’s SPEECH—CHARGE THAT UNITED 
STATES ELEMENTS WANT War REVEALS How 
BRITAIN REALLY FEELS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


In accusing certain elements in the United 
States of wanting war on the Communist re- 
gime in China and on world communism in 
general, former Prime Minister Clement At- 
tlee, the titular head of the Labor Party, has 
shown Britain’s hand more clearly than did 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 

Nobody in Washington was able to say 
whether these two successive speeches might 
create a serious gulf between this country 
and our British friends. 

But in any event, the enemy knows now 
where our allies will stand on issues at the 
peace conference which will follow an arm- 
istice in Korea. The British Prime Minister 
and his predecessor are in full agreement in 
2 Communist China in the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Attlee's utterances caused even more 
distress in responsible official quarters in 
Washington than those of Sir Winston. A 
Senator, who asked that his name be with- 
held, said: “The British leaders want us to 
take ‘raw’ castor oil. We shall have to hold 
our noses while emptying the bottle.” 

Prime Minister Churchill is still the out- 
standing statesman of our generation. He 
is a valiant ally in wartime when the des- 
tinies of this country are in jeopardy. But 
he serves the Crown and the Empire with 
such fanaticism when Britain is not directly 
involved in major military struggles that he 
does not mind which of his dearest friends he 
may hurt. 

And at the present moment, Churchill and 
the vast majority of his countrymen con- 
sider the worldwide conflict created by Mos- 
cow as hurting only Britain’s economic inter- 
ests. If this could be remedied even by a 
“phantom peace” with the U. S. S. R., he is 
willing to chance it in the hope of restoring 
at least some of the past luster to his coun- 
try’s economic power. 

At the same time, Sir Winston is unwilling 
to yield on any matters concerning his coun- 
try's colonial power. The statement made 
several years ago that he had not become His 
Majesty's Prime Minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the Empire still holds good. 
At the very moment when Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles was discussing with Egyp- 
tian Premier Naguib ways and means of set- 
tling the 7-year-old British-Egyptian dis- 
pute, Sir Winston warned the Egyptians that 
British troops would defend themselves if 
anybody attempted to force them from the 
Suez Canal Zone. 

Sir Winston's statement is reported to have 
seriously cramped Mr. Dulles’ efforts to find 
a satisfactory solution to a situation which 
might cause violent explosions in the Middle 
East. 
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Sir Winston knows the value of strength. 
He realizes that regardless of how much Pre- 
mier Naguib may thunder that he will ex- 
pel the British troops by force, the weak 
and poorly equipped Egyptian Army will have 
a hard time forcing out a British army 60,000 
strongly backed by a modern air force and a 
strong navy. 

The British Premier made a strong bid for 
a conference of top leaders of America, Brit- 
ain, the U. S. S. R., and possibly France. He 
loves these direct heart-to-heart talks with 
leading world figures. The memory of such 
talks with President Roosevelt and Premier 
Stalin is still vivid in his mind. 

It is true that Churchill burned his fingers 
at Teheran and Yalta where the Red dicta- 
tor superseded him in the esteem of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. But Stalin is dead and the 
British Prime Minister does not believe that 
pudgy Malenkoy would cut much of a figure 
with President Eisenhower. Moreover, Sir 
Winston wants a partial settlement of the 
present world disputes. He has only an aca- 
demic interest in the former free European 
nations which are now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain against their will and is particularly dis- 
interested in the political-strategic aspects of 
Asia which are of such vital concern to the 
American Government and the American 
people. 

Today Asia, not Europe, has top priority 
in the Kremlin’s calendar for world domina- 
tion. This means that the United Kingdom 
and its friends across the Channel feel safe 
for a while provided that “those Americans 
behave.” Churchill has already told us 
through diplomatic channels that Europe’s 
interests demand a settlement of the Korean 
conflict as soon as possible. He also inti- 
mated this in his speech on Monday. And 
in order to show the men in Moscow how 
well he thinks of them, Sir Winston at- 
tempted to exonerate them of any guilt in the 
recent invasion of Laos, 

“The-sudden advance of elements of Viet 
Minh,” Churchill said, “toward the Siamese 
frontier ought not to lead us to conclude it 
was a Soviet inspired move inconsistent with 
the new attitude of the Soviet government.” 
This is in open contradiction with the pub- 
licly announced beliefs of President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles who denounced 
the Viet Minh invasion as sponsored and in- 
spired by the Kremlin and Peiping. 

It is an inescapable fact that the Red 
puppet, Ho Chi Minh, is entirely dependent 
on Russia and China for military equipment 
and military leadership. 

The American Government probably is 
even more anxious than the British to have 
peace in the world. It has demonstrated this 
desire not only with words but with many 
deeds of which Britain and the rest of the 
world have been beneficiaries. But this coun- 
try, which is the only effective barrier to the 
Red enchroachments, wants a real peace, not 
a temporary armistice to give the enemy 
more time to get ready for a final assault. 
Sir Winston appears satisfied with the Krem- 
lin’s words; we insist on deeds. 


Democratic View of Republican Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an excellent address delivered by the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] at the New York State Demo- 


cratic dinner, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, on Wednesday 
evening, April 29, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is always a pleasure for me to come to 
New York, because it gives me a chance to say 
in public what I have had frequent occasion 
to say to many in private; namely that you 
here in New York are blessed with being rep- 
resented in Washington by some of the finest 
men I have served with in the Congress. I 
was sorry to leave the company of your fine 
delegation to the House, including such men 
as those with us tonight. But I want you to 
know that I am truly honored to serve in the 
Senate alongside such a man as HERBERT 
LEHMAN who serves not just his State of 
New York, but the Nation as a whole. 

I find that whenever I travel these days, 
people ask me what is going on in Washing- 
ton. What are the Republicans doing? 

In the first place, this golfing situation is 
getting serious. Since the election there 
have been frequent visitors to Augusta, Ga. 
We were slow in understanding the situation. 
Many of us thought these Republicans were 
slipping away for golfing vacations. But how 
wrong we were. They returned last week and 
proved that they had been doing some seri- 
ous legislating. It seems they were busy de- 
veloping high Republican policy. Last week 
as a result of these top level conferences the 
most imaginative and progressive plank of 
the Republican Party this year emerged—a 
resolution for National Golf Day. The Re- 
publicans have officially, I understand, ex- 
panded their big 11 points to the big 12. 

* » * . . 

It almost begins to look as though golf 
were the secret weapon of the Republicans. 
Certainly it has proved a smokescreen to 
cover the embarrassing fact that as far as 
constructive legislation is concerned, the 
first 100 days of the present administration— 
which incidentally will be rounded out early 
tomorrow afternoon—have precious little to 
show for themselves. 

Just think of the difference between the 
first 100 days of this administration and the 
first 100 days of the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt 20 years ago. Then we hada 
brand of leadership and cooperation that 
captivated the imagination of a whole trou- 
bled nation, and set a pattern for the growth 
and development of our Nation which the 
present Republican leadership, for all its 
campaign oratory, has not dared to repeal in 
a single, solitary instance. 

Perhaps I’ve lived my life too close to the 
Arctic waters of Alaska. But the Republi- 
can program reminds me of an iceberg: It is 
cold, it is slow moving. We are told that it 
is big and dynamic, but yet so little of it 
shows. Like its Arctic counterpart, the Re- 
publican iceberg program is 10 percent visi- 
ble, 90 percent submerged, and 100 percent 
at sea. 

. * * es . 


In spite of this lack of any constructive 
achievements by the Republicans in these 
first 100 days, none of us in the United States 
Senate has been exactly idle. 

History now seems to have confronted us 
Democrats in Congress with some strange 
assignments. My good friends, Senator LEH- 
MAN, Senator MANSFIELD, and the New York 
Democratic contingent, and myself, too, are 
forced by circumstances not only to assume 
the traditional role of the opposition—which 
I hope we shall fill in better faith and better 
temper than the Grand Old Party has done— 
but we are also forced to save President 
Eisenhower—and the country—from the Re- 
publican Party. So far we have been able 
to preserve our strong foreign policy. We 
have kept an honorable tax program in which 
we pay as we go. We have already saved 
Ambassador Bohlen from the Republicans. 
Now we are trying to save the public-housing 
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program from complete annihilation. That 
is why down in Washington they say that if 
three more Democrats get elected in 1954, 
Ike will get control of the Senate. 

But in one fight we are taking on the ad- 
ministration and the congressional Repub- 
licans. The Republican leaders have been 
making every proposal under the sun to give 
away the properties that belong to the people 
of this country. They want to give away 
grazing lands, power dams, mineral deposits, 
national parks—in fact, Just about every- 
thing that belongs to the people. 

As I was about to leave Washington to 
come up to join you tonight, our good friend 
from Kentucky, Senator EARLE CLEMENTS, 
handed me a telegram that I am going to 
read to you—a telegram from one of his 
worried constituents. It says: 

“Chattanooga Daily Times, Wednesday, 
February 11, quotes a Republican Senator in 
Lincoln Day speech as favoring sale of Post 
Office Department to private interests. 
Please advise when bids are to be opened. 
I represent 8 plumbers and 1 Republican 
who wish to acquire this property; also inter- 
ested in United States Mint and Fort Knox, 
if they are for sale.” 

Maybe it is difficult to appreciate what all 
this talk of public lands and giveaways means 
to each of you. I'm sure it is reasonable to 
think of grazing lands and mineral deposits 
as business matters affecting only the West. 

The fact of the matter is that conservation 
of natural resources affects you people of 
New York State as much, if not more, than 
any other citizen of the United States. 

You, just as surely as any westerners or 
midwesterners, are partners, stockholders in 
a great business that I like to cal. Enterprise 
U.S.A. Each of 160 million Americans owns 
a part interest in our forests, cur dams, our 
minerals, and our farm and grazing lands. 
And you are not the smallest of these stock- 
holders but the biggest of them, 

I will not be breaking any news to you, I 
am sure, when I tell you New York State 
pays the largest share of Federal taxes. 
You pay one-fifth of the Nation's tax burden, 
or $12 billion out of $65 billion. You pay 
more than twice the taxes paid by any other 
State. 

Speaking for the other 47 States—we thank 
you. 

Not only are you the largest investors of 
cool cash in Enterprise U. S. A., but you run 
the greatest market in the country and are 
the biggest customers of the produce of the 
public domain. The clothes you wear, the 
cars you drive, the houses you live in, the 
streets you walk on, and the beef you eat, 
comes to you in steady supply because you 
have invested in the lands, mines, and for- 
ests—all the resources that mean a sure, 
abundant supply of the things you want and 
need, 

As a matter of fact, you New Yorkers 
started it all, started our whole national 
concept of preservation of our resources, 
Strange as it may seem to praise a Re- 
publican here tonight, it was a Republican 
from New York, Theodore Roosevelt, who cut 
the teeth of the national conservation poli- 
cles, when he served as Governor of this 
State. He began reforestation in the 
Adirondacks, and he made the Palisades a 
public park, As President, he fought hard 
to save and restore our national resources. 

He had his troubles, too, with the Republi- 
can Party. As Roosevelt said, and I quote 
him directly, the Republican Party was “in 
the hands not merely of the conservatives, 
but the reactionaries. * * We succeeded 
in working together, although with increas- 
ing friction, for some years, I pushing for- 
ward and they holding back. Gradually, 
however, I was forced to abandon the effort 
to persuade them to come my way, and then 
I achieved results only by appealing over the 
heads of the Senate and House leaders to 
the people.” 

Then, the Republicans kicked Roosevelt 
out of the Republican Party and they have 
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been trying to kick out his programs ever 
since. The Republican leaders have not 
changed, but I wonder—do we have a Rough 
Rider in the White House? 

Conservation was revitalized by another 
New Yorker, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and car- 
ried on further by Harry S. Truman. Isome- 
times think the reason why the current de- 
bates on resources have not yet stirred up 
the interest and the storms of protest that 
they should is that as a result of years of 
careful and conscientious stewardship under 
Democratic Presidents, the individual Amer- 
ican takes the protection and conservation 
of these resources too much for granted. 

But I warn you as stockholders in Enter- 
prise U. S. A., you are facing new dangers. 
The grab is on, and you had better look to 
your shares in the Enterprise and not give 
away your proxies. Once public lands are 
given away, they are given for good, we can- 
not get them back. 

The offshore oil grab, tossing away United 
States assets, worth at least, $50 billion, and 
probably much more, is only the first step. 
Every legislative gimmick and trick has been 
employed in this talk of a giveaway. For 
example, the proponents of the oil giveaway 
legislation talk all sorts of gobbledygook 
about boundaries. One of the Republican 
authors of the bill had to confess on the 
Senate floor, “I don’t know where the bound- 
aries of Texas are, but I know what they 
are.” The truth is that the boundaries out 
to sea, claimed by the giveaway artists, are 
in fact boundaries. 

Even the old cry of States rights has been 
raised here. The rights, that is, of three 
States, with oil off their coastlines. I say, 
what about the rights of the other 45 States? 

We realize that when States have re- 
sources within their boundaries they should 
get some compensation for them. We give 
the States that have Federal timber within 
their boundaries a third of the royalties. 
This is what we have offered the oil States. 
All we ask is that we treat the oil States as 
we treat any other States with public lands 
and public resources. 

Not satisfied with the ocean, the giveaway 
artists want to give away everything on dry 
land, too. As an echo from the past, we 
heard again this month one of those voices 
that come, now and then, from the Waldorf 
Towers above us. This time it was former 
President Hoover demanding that the Gov- 
ernment build no more dams. Now, I ask 
you, where was Hoover when the Republican 
80th Congress renamed Boulder Dam, Hoover 
Dam? I asked my colleagues in the Senate 
what would its name be when it was sold 
out to a private monopoly. No Republican 
replied, but Senator HUMPHREY declared, 
“Why, we'll have to call it the public be 
damned.“ 

If this giveaway attitude keeps up much 
longer, you may wake up some morning to 
find Central Park converted into a gigantic 
golf club. Not a public links, mind you, but 
open only to bona fide members of the Union 
League Club. The reservoir, of course, will 
be set aside for Consolidated Edison. 

I give you this admonition. Guard your 
park well, for if the landgrabbers succeed 
in all they propose, Brooklyn may be the only 
place left where a tree grows. 

We can make light of it at times, and this 
is a night of fellowship and not suited to 
too much seriousness. But I do want to urge 
you that these resources matters are deadly 
urgent. They make for us a way of life. 
Public policies of reclamation and irrigation 
and reforestation and the building of mul- 
tiple-purpose dams have given us a pros- 
perous private-enterprise economy. Without 
the protection of Federal conservation policy, 
and this is no idle threat, we will have ero- 
sion, dust bowls, and thousands of Joad fami- 
lies will again wander the country. We can- 
not afford this in our lifetime, and we have 
no right to dissipate a public trust that our 
children should rightfully inherit. 


Never before have Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman looked better. Never 
before has their fight both for human and 
material resources appeared in a clearer light. 
I hope that Democrats all over the country 
are comparing, tonight, the first hundred 
days of Franklin Roosevelt, whose firm hand 
and high spirit lifted a Nation out of its 
despair, with the first hundred days of the 
new administration. 

As long as we Democrats continue our fight 
in the public interest we can be confident 
that the people will support us, and, believe 
me, we won't have to wait 20 years for the 
tide to turn. 


Visit of ‘Goo Citizens to Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to the re- 
cent visit to Hartford and other Con- 
necticut communities of several hundred 
persons from Darmstadt, Germany. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PURTELL 


Several hundred persons in Hartford and 
other Connecticut towns joined recently in 
welcoming six persons from Darmstadt, 
Germany. The group visited Hartford, 
March 9-21, as a cooperative action team 
interested in the American approach to such 
subjects as housing, public welfare, health, 
business and industry, education, city gov- 
ernment, and general enrichment of com- 
munity life. 

Members of the German delegation were: 
Adam Huefner, general secretary, chamber 
of commerce. 

Dr. Lotte Kohler, physician and biochem- 
ist, secretary of the Darmstadt chapter, 
German University Women's Association. 

Dr. Irmgard Paetzold, secondary school- 
teacher. 

Prof. Wilhelm Strahringer, president, Hes- 
sian Electrical Co., member of the Darmstadt 
City Council. 

Dr. Helmuth Witte, professor, Technical 
University, Darmstadt. 

Dr. Herman Neuschaeffer, lawyer and 
notary, member of Darmstadt City Council. 

They came to Hartford under the exchange 
program of the United States Department of 
State and the Connecticut capital was one 
of several cities visited during their tour. 

Goy. John Lodge greeted the group in his 
office on March 10 and three of their number, 
Professor Strahringer, Dr. Neuschaeffer, and 
Mr. Huefner, addressed a session of the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives March 18. 
They were welcomed by Speaker Arthur E. B. 
Tanner and, at the request of the latter, 
each was introduced to the house by Albert 
I. Prince, an editorial writer for the Hart- 
ford Times and chairman of the Hartford 
committee that arranged for the visit. Lt, 
Goy. Edward N. Allen received the delegation 
during a sessionof the State senate. 

On the evening of March 9 the Darmstadt 
guests attended a meeting of the Hartford 
City Council at which the formal welcome 
to the municipality was expressed by Mayor 
Joseph V. Cronin, 
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The range of social problems studied by 
the Darmstadters is evident in their visits 
that included a State tuberculosis sanato- 
rium, veterans’ home and hospital, a hospital 
for the insane, three housing projects, the 
Hartley-Salmon psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal clinic and the city’s community centers. 

To meet the special interests of the sev- 
eral guests, small groups and individuals, 
were escorted to the office of Hartford's Re- 
development Commission, Federal, State, and 
local courts, State Development Commission, 
Connecticut, Hartford and Junior Chambers 
of Commerce, Governmental Research Insti- 
tute for a survey view of all municipal serv- 
ices, junior achievement headquarters, two 
general hospitals and the offices of many 
States and city agencies and services. 

Several business concerns assisted in giv- 
ing the German guests helpful glimpses at 
the economy of greater Hartford which is in 
about the same population class as Darm- 
stadt and its neighboring communities. 
Among these were the Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Hartford Gas Co., Connecticut Co., which 
operates the city’s bus service, Travelers, 
Aetna Life, and Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Cos., Whitlock Manufacturing Co., 
the G. Fox & Co., department store, and 
the Henry Souther Engineering Corp., lab- 
oratories. Several industrial plants were in- 
cluded, also, in a tour of the city. 

The Rotary and Civitan Clubs accorded the 
German delegation special recognition at 
their luncheon meetings, and other organi- 
zations that assisted in this community ex- 
perience were the Hartford Medical Society, 
Connecticut League of Women Voters, Serv- 
ice Bureau for Women’s Organizations, 
American Association of University Women, 
and four churches at whose dinner meetings 
there were talks by German guests. 

Three of the group—Dr. Kohler, Professor 
Strahringer, and Dr. Neuschaeffer—spoke to 
& large New England audience, March 10, 
when they were guests of Miss Jean Colbert 
during her radio program over WTIC. 

Among the educational institutions visited 
were Yale University, Trinity College, St. Jo- 
seph College, University of Connecticut, 
Hillyer College, three high schools, and the 
American School for the Deaf. At Bushnell 
Memorial, Hartford's beautiful music hall, 
the guests attended concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Hartford 
Symphony Orchestra. They also visited ex- 
hibits at the city’s museum, the Wadsworth 
Athaneum. 

Miss Paetzold, while attending a meeting 
of the Hartford Board of Education, told the 
members that the preparation for citizenship 
and the counseling service seen in the city’s 
high schools were the best she had found in 
visits to secondary schools of the country. 

Many special events were held to bring 
the Darmstadt group in touch with civic 
leaders. On the day of arrival there was a 
luncheon at the Hartford Club, given by 
Francis S. Murphy, editor and publisher of 
the Hartford Times. Postwar problems of a 
German city were discussed by the delega- 
tion members at a dinner given by the 
Greater Hartford Council for UNESCO and 
the Foreign Policy Association. A dinner 
and entertainment were arranged by three 
German-American organizations—Hartford 
Saengerbund, Hartford Liederkranz, and the 
Hartford Turners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Holcombe were 
hosts for the Darmstadt team and the Hart- 
ford committee at a tea marking the close 
of the visit, and during the 2-week period 
the Germans were guests in many homes of 
the community. 

This program for a German group inter- 
ested in the life of an American community 
Was arranged by a committee that included 
Albert I. Prince, Keith B. Hook, and Paul S. 
Donchian. Many of the organizations coop- 
erating with the committee are members of 
the Greater Hartford Council for UNESCO. 
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Communist Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two tele- 
grams which are self-explanatory. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Cuicaco, ILL., May 12, 1953. 

Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Two men respectively William Greenstein 
and John Hoh, active with a New York 
attorney Isidore Sipsel in labor-union mat- 
ters in metropolitan New York have been 
in Milwaukee recently in consultation with 
Milwaukee labor leaders, especially CIO 
brewery workers. Will appreciate it if you 
can furnish us with any information con- 
cerning any or all of these men. 
Rosert C. BASSETT, 
Labor Counsel, Hearst Corp. 


May 12, 1953. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BASSETT, 
Labor Counsel, Hearst Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.: 

In answer to your wire in regard to Green- 
stein, Sipser, and Hoh, you are advised that 
William Greenstein, of 2010 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., signed a Communist nomi- 
nating petition in which he pledged to sup- 
port the Communist candidate in 1939 and 
1940. He also signed the independent nomi- 
nating petition of the Communist Party for 
the elections of February 10, 1941, in the 
city of New York, as shown by page 1169 of 
the petitions notarized February 1, 1941. He 
also signed the Communist Party's independ- 
ent nominating petition for the State of New 
York elections of November 5, 1946, as shown 
on page 659 of the petitions which were 
notarized August 28, 1946. He was identi- 
fied with local 24, United Brewery. Workers, 
CIO, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Communist Daily 
Worker for October 26, 1948, on page 1, re- 
ports that Greenstein spoke at a meeting 
which was supported by that Communist 
publication. The Communist Daily Worker 
of April 3, 1950, page 3, reports that William 
Greenstein, of local 24, United Brewery 
Workers, signed a petition against the Mundt 
anti-Communist bill. 

In regard to Isadore Sipser, the Daily 
Worker of October 3, 1944, page 6, reported 
that Isadore Sipser was in charge of Ameri- 
can Labor Party headquarters, sixth assem- 
bly district, Brooklyn. The House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee in Report No. 1311, 
dated March 29, 1944, reported that the Com- 
munist Party had succeeded in capturing 
control of the Manhattan and Brooklyn sec- 
tions of the American Labor Party. I. Philip 
Sipser was a candidate for assemblyman, 
sixth assembly district, Brooklyn, according 
to the Communist Daily Worker of June 25, 
1947, page 5. The Communist Daily Worker 
of October 2, 1947, page 4, also reports that 
I. Philip Sipser was a candidate for assembly- 
man for the sixth assembly district, Brooklyn, 
on the American Labor Party ticket, which 
source also identified him as an attorney. 
On October 26, 1947, on page 6, the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker again identified Isidore 
Philip Sipser, the candidate for assemblyman, 
as a member of the firm of Boudin, Cohen, 
and Glickstein, at which time Sipser’s photo- 
graph also appeared in the Communist Daily 
Worker. According to the New York Times 


of July 28, 1948, page 6, I. Philip Sipser was 
the American Labor Party’s candidate for the 
sixth assembly district of Kings County, N. Y. 
The Daily Worker of September 27, 1948, 
page 7, reported that I. Philip Sipser was a 
member of a delegation organized by the Civil 
Rights Congress in behalf of Robert Thomp- 
son, a Communist. The Civil Rights Con- 
gress was formed April 1946 as a merger of 
two other Communist-front organizations, 
the International Labor Defense and the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties. The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, on September 2, 1947, reported 
that the Civil Rights Congress is “dedicated 
to the defense of individual Communists and 
the Communist Party” and “controlled by in- 
dividuals who are either members of the 
Communist Party or openly loyal to it.” 

In regard to John Hoh, the Communist 
Daily Worker of August 29, 1949, page 8, re- 
ported that one John Hoh, local 69, Brewery 
Workers, was a sponsor of the “conference 
on democracy and autonomy in the CIO.” 
According to a press release of the 12th CIO 
convention, November 20-24, 1950, the United 
Public Workers of America and the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, 
which sponsored the above conference, were 
expelled from the CIO. According to the 
Communist Daily Worker of January 25, 1942, 
page 5, section 2, one J. Hoh, identified as 
office manager of local 6, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees International Alliance and 
Bartenders International League of America, 
AFL, New York City, signed a petition to the 
President of the United States for the release 
of Earl Browder, former secretary of the 
Communist Party, from Atlanta Penitentiary. 

JOE MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


‘OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
splendid editorial entitled “The St. Law- 
rence Seaway,” published in the Boston 
Post of May 13, 1953. This editorial is 
so sensible, and presents so briefly and 
clearly the reasons why Congress ought 
not to pass this measure, that I hope it 
will be read by all Senators and the 
public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

The report that President Eisenhower and 
his Cabinet have approved the recommenda- 
tions that the United States join with Can- 
ada in building the St. Lawrence seaway 
comes as somewhat of a surprise. The 
project has been kicking about in Congress 
for many years and, while other Presidents 
have given their approval for it, it has been 
defeated repeatedly by the Congress. 

It was revived in the Truman administra- 
tion as a defense measure, but this was 
quickly riddled when it was shown that the 
long seaway with its dams and locks could 
be jammed by any saboteur with enough 
daring to try. 

As a seaway it is of little use to us as 
currently projected. The proposed 27-foot 
channel would permit the passage of only 
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about 8 percent of the ships under the 
American fiag. The power development 
standing alone might be justified; but, even 
at that, it is estimated by power authorities 
that it would furnish only about 5 percent 
of the increasing needs for New England in 
the next 10 years. 

President Eisenhower is giving his ap- 
proval on the basis that the project will be 
self-liquidating through tolls. But the his- 
tory of all inland waterway projects in this 
country is that they have never paid their 
way. 


The Question of Socialization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we hear 
much these days about socialization, and 
it is said that we in America are gradu- 
ally becoming socialized. This is a mat- 
ter of very serious importance to our 
people. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp two editorials published 
recently in the Oil City Derrick, one en- 
titled “A World of Difference,” and the 
other entitled “A Story of Oilmen.” 

The first editorial deals with the pro- 
duction of coal in Great Britain, where 
the mining industry is socialized, and 
with the mining of coal in America, 
where the free enterprise system still 
prevails. 

The second editorial pertains to the 
development of the oil industry in Amer- 
ica, which is our third greatest industry. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A WORLD or DIFFERENCE 


More than 700,000 men are empioyed in 
England’s nationalized coal mines. In 1952 
they produced 230 million tons of coal. 

By contrast the American mines employ 
350,000 miners, and in the same year they 
produced 465 million tons. 

What are the reasons for this tremendous 
difference in productivity? 

There are many reasons, of course, and 
one of the biggest is that under socialism in- 
centive is lost, everything is enmeshed in 
redtape, bureaucrats who may know little 
or nothing about the enterprises under their 
control give the orders and write the rule 
books, and competition, as we understand 
the word, doesn’t exist. 

Moreover, the American coal industry’s 
great production record hasn't been made at 
the expense of labor. The American miner 
receives wages and ether benefits that would 
seem fantastic to the miners in England or 
any other coal-producing nation abroad. 


A STORY or OILMEN 


Rinehart & Co, has published a new book 
called The Oilmen. It is a photographic 
story, consisting of some 200 striking pic- 
tures with a brief text. It deals with a 
group of people who are typical of the 2 
million workers in the vast oil industry. 
Some of them drill wells. Some study an- 
cient fossils, Some load barges, type letters 
and reports, or drive trucks. 

They have one thing in common—as the 
book puts it, “* * * their efforts, properly 
linked, provide the Nation with more than 
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half its energy and give it the greatest free- 
dom of moyement in the history of man- 
kind.” 

The story of oil is, to a very great extent, 
the story of modern America. We use oil to 
drive our cars, to heat our homes, to turn 
the wheels of industry, to perform all man- 
ner of important tasks on the farm. Oil was 
a decisive weapon of victory in the last world 
war. 

The story of oil is also the story of free 
enterprise in action—of freemen working 
together and in competition with each other 
to attain a goal. There are a hundred and 
one different kinds of oil companies—and 
they exist in all sizes. None has a monopoly 
of anything. They risk their resources of 
money and human energy and ingenuity in 
the free market. They take their chances 
in that market. And the rewards the most 
successful of them reap are as nothing com- 
pared to the benefits that accrue to the 
Nation as a whole. 

The oilmen are proud of their calling. 
And they have every right to be, 


Executive Department Should Take No 
Part in Constitutional Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Executive Department Should 
Take No Part in Constitutional Pro- 
posal,” written by Raymond Moley and 
published in the Columbus Dispatch of 
May 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

It may well be that the next big Senate 
debate will be on the Bricker proposal to 
amend the constitutional provisions relating 
to the treaty power. 

In that debate we may assume that the 
strange reversal of opinion on the subject 
by Secretary Dulles will come in for a thor- 
ough airing. For seldom has a Secretary of 
State so weakened his influence in a Senate 
with which he must deal as Dulles has done 
in this case. 

A year ago, Dulles pointed out the grave 
danger that treaties can override all our con- 
stitutional liberties, since they make new and 
supreme law. 

A month ago, he came before the Foreign 
Relations Committee and said that it was 
unnecessary to do anything about this dan- 
ger since he and the President could be 
trusted to negotiate no bad treaties. 

This faulty reasoning will be thoroughly 
exposed by the advocates of the amendment 
which, incidentally, is sponsored by no less 
than 64 Senators. 

But Secretary Dulles, Attorney General 
Brownell, Mutual Security Director Harold 
Stassen, and through them President Eisen- 
hower should consider the fact that it is no 
part of the duties or privileges of the execu- 
tive department to take part in the process of 
constitutional amendment, 

Secretary Dulles will have one and only 
one duty in connection with this amend- 
ment if it is proposed by Congress and rati- 
fied by the States. He must then proclaim 
it as a legally adopted part of the supreme 
law of the land. 


Until then, he would be well advised to 
withhold comment. This constitutional 
amendment is proposed as a joint resolution, 
It will require a two-thirds approval of both 
Houses of Congress. Then it must be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States. The 
President's approval of this joint resolution 
is not required. 

An exceedingly good statement of this 
point was made in a letter by Elihu Root to 
President Hoover in 1931 when the latter was 
struggling with the question of repealing the 
prohibition amendment. 

Root’s opinion appears in the second vol- 
ume of Hoover’s memoirs. The following is 
his advice as paraphrased by Hoover: 

“The Constitution does not contemplate 
any relation of the President to its amend- 
ment. You can veto any other form of legis- 
lative action but you do not have that power 
in relation to constitutional amendments. 
That distinction was made for the definite 
purpose of holding alterations of the Consti- 
tution away from the President, who is solely 
an enforcement officer in this relation. Fur- 
thermore, this law expresses itself in criminal 
proceedings. If you were to recommend re- 
peal you would be nullifying the Constitu- 
tion because from that day no jury and no 
judge would convict. You must not do that. 
Your sacred duty is to enforce the law with 
every power you exert.” 

This opinion by a great lawyer and Secre- 
tary of State should be brought forcefully 
to the attention of Messrs. Dulles, Brownell, 
and Stassen, who are the subordinates and 
agents of the President. 

To be perfectly plain, the Bricker amend- 
ment is none of their business. 


Why the American Legion Supports the 
McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement entitled “Why the 
American Legion Supports the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act,” issued by the Amer- 
ican Legion. I think it is a well-con- 
sidered statement regarding the advan- 
tages of the McCarran-Walter Act, and 
is one that ought to be brought to the 
attention of the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION SUPPORTS THE 

MCCARRAN-WALTER ACT 

We of the American Legion support the 
McCarran-Walter Act for several very im- 
portant reasons; among them: 

I 

We recognize, and pay tribute for, the 
tremendous task undertaken by Congress in 
drafting a complete code embodying all of 
our immigration and naturalization laws, & 
tas never before accomplished in the history 
of this country. This herculean task was ac- 
complished by experts in the field of immi- 
gration and naturalization with the constant 
aid and advice of special task forces from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
the Visa and Passport Division of the De- 
partment of State, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and interested nongovernmental 
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agencies and individuals. Work was com- 
menced on the comprehensive evaluation of 
our immigration and naturalization laws 
back in 1947 under a congressional mandate, 
and the McCarran-Walter Act was finally 
passed in June of 1952. During this interim 
period, the special subcommittee set up to 
handle this study delved into every possible 
source of immigration information: the his- 
tory of our own immigration policy; the 
policies of other countries; the history and 
development of international migrations and 
the problems of population and natural re- 
sources; the characteristics of the popula- 
tion of the United States; the organization 
and functions of the agencies of our Govern- 
ment concerned with the administration and 
operation of our immigration and naturali- 
zation laws; an appraisal of the adequacy, 
force and effect of the thousands of provi- 
sions of our immigration and naturalization 
laws, the judicial and administrative inter- 
pretations.of those provisions, and the rules 
and regulations implementing them, 
Thousands of pages of testimony were taken; 
appraisals and suggestions from several 
hundred officers and employees of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
the Visa and Passport Divisions of the De- 
partment of State were received. This tre- 
mendous accumulation of material and in- 
formation was assessed and evaluated over a 
period of many months, and finally an origi- 
nal draft of a bill was circulated for study 
and comment by the various interested gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agencies, 
The results of these studies were embodied 
in a second bill, which was again circulated, 
as had been the original bill. In addition, 
public hearings were held on this second 
bill, S. 716 (together with its House com- 
panions). Following that, a new bill was 
drafted and again circulated before a final 
bill was drafted and sent to the floor for 
consideration. Hence, we are convinced that 
more care and study have gone into this 
piece of legislation than in any bill in mod- 
ern times. 

If the codification of all our immigration 
and naturalization laws was all that this 5 
years of work had produced, the time and 
money expended would have been well spent, 
However, we of the Legion feel that, not only 
has that been accomplished but, the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act is a fair and just deter- 
mination of what is best for America, 


m 


The American Legion is for the McCarran- 
Walter Act because we finally have a law 
which provides effective weapons in our fight 
against subversives. 

The magnitude of the subversive problem 
in the United States has just come to light 
within the last few years. These Communist 
termites have been at work a long time and 
have damaged our country very much, At 
last, however, we have armed ourselves with 
a weapon which, if rigidly enforced, can 
break the back of the Communist conspiracy 
within a very short period of time. 

Under the old law subversives in the diplo- 
matic or semi-diplomatic classes were prac- 
tically untouchable—they were the sacred 
cows of subversive activity, and the old law 
was inadequate to either exclude or deport 
them. However, under the new law, (1) 
aliens, irrespective of status, whose presence 
in this country would endanger the public 
safety, are excludable, and deportable; (2) 
with reference to the rank and file of aliens, 
the act prescribes membership in the Com- 
munist Party as a ground of inadmissibility; 
and (3) membership in the Communist 
Party is made a ground for denaturalization. 

We want the Justice Department to rigid- 
ly enforce these provisions. 

1 

We of the Legion like the McCarran-Walter 
Act because it now makes possible the su- 
pervision and deportation of literally thou- 
sands of aliens against whom final warrants 
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of deportation have been issued but who, for 
one reason or another, were undeportable. 

As a prerequisite to the deportation of an 
alien against whom a final warrant of de- 
portation has been issued, it is necessary that 
travel documents be procured from the gov- 
ernment of the country to which the alien 
is to be deported. 

There are thousands of final warrants of 
deportation which were not enforceable be- 
cause of a failure to procure travel docu- 
ments. The failure to procure travel docu- 
ments in some instances was because of an 
outright refusal of foreign governments to 
issue the documents, and in others because 
the alien refused to take any steps to obtain 
travel documents. A substantial number of 
these cases of undeportables are criminal and 
subversive cases. As a result of loopholes in 
the old law, these criminal and subversive 
aliens were roaming the streets free from 
any restraint or prospect of deportation and 
constituted a continuing threat to the peace 
and safety of our country. For example, a 
man named Frank E. Spector, who had a 
record of continuous activity and leadership 
in the Communist Party following his ap- 
pearance in Los Angeles in about 1921, was 
ordered deported by the Attorney General in 
1930, as being a person who advocated and 
taught the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States. Spec- 
tor was refused travel documents and so 
continued his activities. He defied the au- 
thority of the California State Senate and 
was threatened with contempt. When told 
that contempt might be ground for deporta- 
tion from the United States, Spector replied, 
“You are too late * * * my order of depor- 
tation has been issued 21 years ago and I am 
still here.” 

The McCarran-Walter Act undertakes to 
meet this problem in the following ways: 

1. The Attorney General is allowed to 
maintain control over a deportable alien for 
a period of 6 months after a final depor- 
tation order has been entered. At the end 
of this period, if the deportation has not 
been consummated, the Attorney General is 
empowered to maintain a continuing super- 
vision over the alien and a violation of the 
terms of supervision is made a penal offense. 

2. Deportable aliens in the criminal, sub- 

versive, and immoral classes who willfully 
refuse to depart from the United States shall 
upon conviction be guilty of a felony. 
3. The administrative officials are empow- 
ered to suspend immigration from any coun- 
try which refuses to take back aliens who 
are deportable to that country. 

4. The order of selection of countries to 
which an alien may be deported is made 
more elastic. However, no alien is to be 
deported to a country in which the Attorney 
General finds that he will be subject to phys- 
ical persecution. 

Under the old immigration law, there was 
virtually no coordination between the im- 
migration provisions and the naturalization 
provision. An alien could, for example, be 
deportable and still eligible for naturaliza- 
tion. In other words, the immigration au- 
thorities might be trying to deport a man 
who would then run into a naturalization 
court and file for naturalization. This 
would, ipso facto, abrogate the deportation 
proceedings. Under the new act, no one can 
be naturalized while deportation proceed- 
ings are outstanding against him. 


Iv 

We of the American Legion particularly 
boost the McCarran-Walter Act because it 
retains the national origins quota system as 
the basic means of assuring both a numeri- 
cal limitation on the flow of immigrants to 
this country and the preservation of tfle com- 
position of our population on the basis of 
the proportionate contribution made by the 


various nationality groups to our popula- 
tion. 


This system of allocating quotas has stood 
the test of time for more than a quarter- 
century. It has provided a fixed and easily 
determinable method of controlling immi- 
gration which is not subject to the whims 
and caprice of administrative interpretation, 
and which is automatically resistant to pres- 
sures for special treatment. This formula 
is a rational and logical method of numeri- 
cally restricting immigration in such a man- 
ner as to best preserve the sociological and 
cultural balance in our population. 

The national origins quota system is not 
racist as charged by some quarters; nor is it 
discriminatory, in the sense intended by its 
opponents. This formula simply recognizes 
that people are different, and attempts to al- 
locate quotas based on the ratios of the dif- 
ferent population groups in our society. 
Since we have a restricted immigration sys- 
tem, we must in some manner pick and 
choose from among those who wish to settle 
in this country. 

v 

The American Legion supports the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act because all racial discrimi- 
nation has been removed from our immigra- 
tion laws in a very realistic manner. Under 
the new act, national origin quotas are made 
available to all countries of the world, and 
no immigrant is barred solely because of 
race, nor are aliens barred from naturaliza- 
tion because of race. However, because spe- 
cial problems were involved, fixed limitations 
were included to prevent an influx of more 
orientals than can be assimilated. Hence, 
though no one is inadmissible to the United 
States solely on the basis of race, all persons 
indigenous to an area called the Asia-Pacific 
Triangle are assigned to the quotas for that 
area. By removing the racial bar to immi- 
gration and naturalization, about 85,000 
orientals in the United States and Hawaii, 
who have been our friends and neighbors for 
a quarter of a century, are made eligible for 
citizenship. These include many parents of 
the members of the famed 442d Combat 
Regiment of World War II fame, 


vr 

The American Legion favors the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act because the influx of immi- 
grants has been geared to the needs of our 
country economically, which will help to 
preserve jobs for all Americans, including 
returning veterans, The new law ends the 
old policy of accepting immigrants on the 
basis of “first-come, first served,” and estab- 
lishes a policy of selectivity aimed at secur- 
ing those immigrants most likely to fit use- 
fully into our economy and culture. Pro- 
cedural safeguards are erected which will 
insure that shortages exist in the various 
vocational fields before immigrants destined 
for employment in those fields are given 
quotas and allowed entry. The services of 
such immigrants must be petitioned for by 
potential employers, who, in advance, must 
secure certification to the effect that short- 
ages exist and that American workmen will 
not be displaced by immigrant labor. 

For these reasons, and many others, the 
American Legion wishes to go on record as 
a stanch supporter of and believer in the 
aims and policies of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, We believe that it is a fair and just 
law. We believe that, if rigidly enforced, 
the back of the Communist conspiracy in 
our beloved country can be broken within 
a very short time. We believe that any bugs 
which develop in the operation of this new 
law can be corrected through recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization Policy, the 
watchdog body created by the law itself to 
maintain a continuing surveillance on the 
act’s operations. We ask all patriotic 
Americans to join with us in the hope that 
this new law will be given the chance it 
deserves to succeed for it serves the best 
interests of our great country. 
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The Korean Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Evening Herald and Express, of 
which Mr. David Hearst is publisher, has 
editorially demanded that the American 
people be told the truth about our sons 
who became prisoners of war in Korea. 
This is a proper demand. If the execu- 
tive department continues to conceal the 
facts the Congress should use its powers 
to obtain and reveal them. Why should 
the American people be kept in the dark 
about the kind of brutal and beastly 
enemy with which they are confronted? 
How can sound public opinion be formed 
unless the people are told the truth? 
And in our democracy how can we hope 
to pursue sound foreign policies unless 
they are supported by informed public 
opinion? These are some of the factors 
involved in Mr. Hearst's demand for 
facts. 

The editorial refers to the fact that 
we just exchanged 6,670 Communist pris- 
oners for 684 United Nations troops in- 
cluding only 149 Americans. Adm. 
John C. Daniel described the number as 
“incredibly small.” I believe we were 
duped. So do our negotiators who so 
proved when they demanded the return 
of the rest of the sick and wounded pris- 
oners retained by the Communists in 
violation of the exchange agreement. 

On May 5 I told the House: 

Defense cuts make us appear to be back- 
ing down while the Kremlin still has the 
initiative. One does not have to look far 
to find the fruits of our weakness and vac- 
illation. It appears that out of eagerness to 
reap quick political benefit from speedy 
agreement on the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners, proper safeguards were 
not insisted upon. As a result our negotia- 
tors now charge we were swindled. The 
Communist negotiators contemptuously 
brush off our repeated demands that the rest 
of our sick and wounded be returned, 


Now even this latest flagrant Commu- 
nist duplicity is fading out of focus as 
we rightfully rejoice at the return of 
some of our young men but wrongfully 
forget the many entitled to repatriation 
who are still held by the enemy. Our 
negotiators are incredibly gullible if they 
do not know that Communist promises 
are meaningless once our bargaining 
power is lost. Having returned all of 
their sick and wounded to them our rep- 
resentatives were indeed naive to expect 
them to return ours to us simply because 
they had agreed to do so. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, let us tell our peo- 
ple the whole truth about the menacing 
enemy with which we are confronted all 
over this shrinking globe. I am glad to 
see a great newspaper demand the facts. 

It is time to quit kidding ourselves and 
to face our problems realistically. We 
cannot solve them by pretending they do 
not exist. We cannot expect Americans 
to be prepared to meet the challenge of 
communism if its true nature is con- 
cealed from them. The administration 
has a duty to reveal the truth, 
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At this point I should like to include 
the aforementioned editorial in our 
RECORD: 

THE KOREAN PRISONERS 
(By Wiliam Randolph Hearst) 


It is still necessary to ask the question 
that is on everybody’s mind. Why were 
6,670 Koreans and Chinese handed over to 
the Russians for 684 so-called United Nations 
troops, of whom not more than 149 are 
Americans? 

The ratio is hard to understand. Admiral 
John C. Daniel, who has handled the ex- 
change, said that the number of our soldiers 
returned was “incredibly small.” 

Freeman magazine reminds us of this: 

“Can it be possible that no one in the 
Pentagon, and no one in the United Na- 
tions, and no one in the United States Gov- 
ernment remembers in this connection the 
news broken to us on November 14, 1951, by 
Col. James M. Hanley, judge advocate gen- 
eral of the Eighth Army, that 3,600 United 
States prisoners of war were slaughtered by 
the North Koreans, and another 2,513 by the 
Chinese Communists? 

A record of killing and barbarism unique 
even in the Communist world,’ was Colonel 
Hanley’s phrase for it. 

“The State Department declined comment, 
but the Defense Department, stating that 
Hanley’s report was released without the 
knowledge of General Ridgway, said that they 
had cabled the general for clarification. On 
the following day General Ridgway clarified 
as follows: ‘Of the 10,386 persons still carried 
as missing in action * * * there is consid- 
erable evidence to justify a presumption of 
death by atrocity of a large number which 
may approximate 6,000’.” 

Was Colonel Hanley wrong? 

Was General Ridgway wrong? 

Has there been a pogrom in Manchuria, 
Mongolia, or Siberia? At the end of World 
War I there was a massacre of Japanese at 
Nikolaievsk, Nobody ever explained how 
that massacre occurred. The Japanese were 
invaders who had no business in Russia— 
except that they recognized the Russian 
menace as early as 1918. 

Perhaps some congressional committee 
will have Colonel Hanley testify in open 
session—we repeat, in open session—as to 
what he discovered of the massacre of our 
sons. The American people are entitled to 
know the truth, 

The United States has cared mercifully for 
any prisoners of war who came into their 
possession. We have given them better 
treatment than they meted out to our men. 
We have lived up to the Geneva Convention 
in spirit as well as the contracted bond. 

The United States accepts the Interna- 
tional Red Cross as an inspection agency. 
Our enemies have rejected this impartial 
charitable body. 

For too many years, weak and frightened 
men in Washington influenced American 
public opinion to treat everything involving 
Russia with kid gloves. That time is long 
passed. These savages need to be exposed to 
our people for what they are—murderers of 
the most helpless people on earth—prisoners 
of war. 

We want the truth—and we shall have it. 


Labeling the Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIS SMITH 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE3 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 
Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 


Record an editorial entitled “Labeling 
the Communists,” published in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 24, 
1953, and a reply to the editorial entitled 
“Registering Communists,” written by 
O. R. McGuire. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LABELING THE COMMUNISTS 


In some respects the usefulness of the find- 
ing of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
concerning the Communist Party may be 
open to question. 

The American Communists, for instance, 
have virtually no chance of attaining what 
the Board found to be one of their major 
objectives—ultimately to preside over a So- 
viet America under the hegemony of the 
Soviet Union. There is little prospect that 
the 24,000 members of the Communist Party 
will be able to sell, this bill of goods to the 
American people. 

It is also questionable whether a useful 
purpose will be served by requiring Commu- 
nist Party members to register with the De- 
partment of Justice. In the first place the 
FBI probably knows who most of them are. 
And in the second place the really danger- 
ous Communists probably can evade the 
order by resigning from the party and going 
underground. 

But the Board’s order nevertheless serves 
a constructive purpose. It is helpful to have 
a formal finding—and certainly it is true— 
that the Communist Party is a puppet of 
the Soviet Union and that it is substantially 
directed, dominated, and controlled by Mos- 
cow. If it is reasonable, for example, to 
require lobbyists to register and identify 
themselves, it certainly is reasonable to re- 
quire the same thing of Communists. 

Furthermore this order, under the terms of 
the Internal Security Act, has effective teeth. 
If a member stays in the party and does 
not register, he runs the risk of incurring 
severe penalties. If he does register he is 
barred from employment by the Government 
or in a defense plant. Another provision of 
the law requires the identification of finan- 
cial supporters of the Communist Party, and 
this may serve to discourage a few Amer- 
icans from investing money—earned in some 
cases by their forefathers—in this conspiracy 
to subvert our system of government. 

The Board’s order, of course, will be chal- 
lenged in the courts by lawyers for the Com- 
munists. They will say that the constitu- 
tional rights of party members are being 
invaded, and the Supreme Court, in the last 
analysis, will have to say whether this is or. 
is not the case. Meanwhile, not many tears 
are going to be shed for those who find 
themselves faced with nothing more than a 
command to identify themselves for what 
they are. 


REGISTERING COMMUNISTS 


The Star’s otherwise soundly informative 
editorial of April 24 on the decision filed 
April 20, 1953, by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board in the Communist Party case 
falls into what appears to be a too common 
error in assuming that the said party can 
successfully evade the Board's registration 
order under the Internal Security Act. 

At one place the editorial points out that 
the FBI probably knows who most of the 
members are, and you add that the act has 
effective teeth. But you then further state 
that the really dangerous Communists can 
avoid registration simply by resigning from 
the party before the registration date and 
going underground. 

Such a statement is a variant of President 
Truman’s argument in his message accom- 
panying his veto of the act, that the party 
could escape simply by changing its name. 
Neither statement is correct. 

The fact is that the architects of the In- 
ternal Security Act anticipated just such 
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evasive tactics on the part of the Commu- 
nists and, therefore, incorporated penalties 
in the act which, if enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the courts, will forestall 
such evasion schemes. A Communist is a 
member of a criminal conspiracy, directed 
and controlled by aliens, to destroy our form 
of government. Penalties have been provid- 
ed accordingly for those who seek to hide 
their identity by going underground. 

The act, in section 7 (d), requires that the 
registration list include the names and ad- 
dresses of every officer and member on the 
rolls at the time the registration order be- 
comes effective, retroactive for 12 months, 
and in section 15 (b) a punishment of a 
$10,000 fine or 5 years in prison, or both, is 
provided for any willful falsification or omis- 
sion. Also many of these Communists in 
our midst would be subject to deportation in 
event of their conviction for failure to reg- 
ister as provided in the statute. 

Prosecution, then, would depend only upon 
the Attorney General being able to detect 
any falsifications or omissions in membership 
roles the party presented to him. That the 
FBI will know whether the list is complete or 
incomplete, accurate or inaccurate, there can 
be no doubt. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
in estimating the party’s membership in his 
testimony before a House appropriations 
subcommittee recently, was able to provide 
an exact count—24,796 members. 

If, then, any Communist leader or mem- 
ber should think that the act leaves the un- 
derground available to him as an escape 
hatch, he had better restudy the provisions 
of the act. As was observed by Senator FER- 
cuson, of Michigan, in his excellent analysis 
of the act, published recently in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, registration will force the 
party above ground and keep it there.” we 
may add, to receive the contempt of all 
Americans, 

O. R. McGuire, 


Beating the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, for- 
tunately, we find evidence now and then 
of a reformed Communist. I recall the 
day when the name appeared on our 
ballot and that party was influential in 
a close election. In fact more than once 
a local candidate sought its endorse- 
ment, to his ultimate advantage. Time 
brings many changes. 

Whatever the original organization 
and motives of the Communist Party 
may have been, it fell into sinister hands. 
Disgruntled partisans, who dropped 
down the line to vote the Communist 
ticket and so register protest against the 
major parties, found themselves in bad 
company. More than one probably 
awoke to the truth of that old biblical 
adage “For ye cannot serve two mas- 
ters.” Then came the fear of incrimina- 
tion, nevertheless, they seek protection 
under our democratic Constitution. 

The Chatham (N. Y.) Courier, in an 
excellent editorial under date of May 7, 
1953, has very aptly outlined the situa- 
tion as follows: 

BEATING THE CONSTITUTION 

If one’s house was on fire or burglars were 

discovered robbing the place, it is very 
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doubtful if the owner of the property would 
invoke the Constitution of the United States, 
which has something to say about the secur- 
ity of homes and their effects, before the 
firemen or the police were allowed in. 

In all probability, the householder would 
holler as loudly as he could for help, and 
never think of asking his protectors if they 
had a search warrant before entering. 
Which reminds us that there are certain 
Americans who feel that the constitutional 
rights of certain ladies and gentlemen of a 
peculiar breed of cats are being violated 
when they are asked by a congressional com- 
_ mittee if they are now or ever have been 
Communists. 

The trouble, as we see it, is that these 
quibblers fail to recognize that communism 
as such, is a dangerous worldwide political 
ideology whose aim is to destroy every nation 
on earth which adheres to what is commonly 
known as democracy. 

The Communists stop at nothing to gain 
their end, and if they have fellow travelers 
here, it is the duty of the Congress to expose 
and arraign them as enemies of this Repub- 
lic. To let them run free and seek the first 
and fifth amendments of the Constitution 
to preserve their hides is a travesty on the 
great document which was written in order 
to give men liberty, and to protect them from 
the very things for which the Communists 
stand. 

We have therefore no sympathy for those 
individuals no matter in what category of 
citizenship they exist, who defend and up- 
hold the men and women who seek subter- 
fuge for their nefarious and traitorous acts. 
We favor exposing them whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises in order that other Americans 
may learn who these termites are and where 
and how they operate. 


Psychological Warfare Could Learn Much 
From the Gospels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a question in the minds of many peo- 
ple as to the worth and effectiveness of 
our psychological warfare program. In 
this program, as in all endeavors, it is 
necessary that the fundamentals be 
basically sound and fitting in order that 
the end results might measure up to 
expectations, 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, in his news- 
paper column which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of May 8, cer- 
tainly gives us the key to the basic 
fundamentals necessary to our psycho- 
logical warfare efforts. In his article, 
Bishop Sheen points out that psycholog- 
ical warfare could learn much from the 
Gospels, and that the first step should 
be a study of the cravings of the people 
whom we seek to enlighten or to win 
over. 

Bishop Sheen’s article is as follows: 
BISHOP SHEEN WRITES: “PSYCHOLOGICAL Wan- 

FARE COULD LEARN MucH FROM THE 

GosPELS” 


More dificult than logistics and the sup- 
plying of vast armies on the field is how to 
propagandize in what is called psychological 
warfare. Perhaps it is more difficult for 


Americans than any other people, because we 
generally start with the assumption that 
everybody likes what we like. Hence we try 
to induce other peoples to adopt exactly the 
same kind of government that we have. This 
at once disallows freedom of conscience and 
differences of traditions and cultures. In- 
stead of telling people that they must have 
the kind of government that we want them 
to have, we should tell them to have the kind 
of government that they want. But in order 
to do this, they must be given freedom and 
the right of free vote. 

We Americans are extremely imitative, de- 
spite the fact that we boast of our individ- 
uality and freedom. The regularity with 
which men put on straw hats on the same 
day every year and the dread they have of 
being seen in them after Labor Day is a sign 
of subservience to a rigid pattern of social 
behavior. Another evidence of mimicry is the 
sameness in advertising, particularly in radio 
and television commercials. Manufacturers 
or the trade like certain half-technical 
names to describe the products; and they 
go on using them, never asking themselves 
if that is what will appeal to the people. So, 
in psychological warfare, our likes and our 
interests are apt to determine our approach 
to the other nations, rather than the psycho- 
logical traits and ideals of other people. 

Psychological warfare could learn much 
from the Gospels. The Divine Master always 
sought a “common denominator” with any- 
one He attempted to win. Sometimes He had 
to go to the bottom of the barrel to find it, 
and in one instance to the bottom of the well. 
What could there possibly be in common 
between a woman who had five divorces and 
divine innocence? The only thing was a 
drink of cold water, but from that primitive 
yearning He gradually wove the conversation 
into a talk about the divine waters of ever- 
lasting life. When St. Paul met the Greek 
senators he made an excellent psychological 
approach. First of all, he quoted two of their 
Greek poets; then he made reference to an 
inscription he found on a statue “To the 
Unknown God.” Using that as a springing 
board, he launched out into a speech: “The 
God that you know not is the God that I 
preach to you.” 

Missionaries in foreign lands have been 
unsuccessful when they started with the as- 
sumption that their ancient cultures, their 
teachers such as Buddha, Confucius, Laotze, 
and others were all wrong. They were not; 
they taught many good truths in the natural 
order. Those who started with this atti- 
tude could never lead them on to the divine. 
When the Communists came into China they 
boasted that they would perfect Chinese cul- 
ture and national traditions. This was a 
language the Chinese found intelligent, with 
the consequent success of communism. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the psychological warfare against commu- 
nism must not be propaganda. Here we 
use propaganda in a special sense. The 
modern use of the term propaganda implies 
diffusion and the repetition of a myth that 
is alien to the naturally good aspirations 
of a people. The democracies of the world 
who are fighting communism must assert 
a truth or an ideal which is in conformity 
with those aspirations of the human heart. 
Propaganda is external and takes effect only 
because of repetition; democratization (as 
we shall call it for want of a better word) 
is internal and succeeds because it perfects 
the one who receives it. To tell Chinese 
children, as the Communists are doing, that 
they must hate their parents, and even kill 
them in some instances, in order to prove 
their loyalty to communism, is propaganda; 
to tell Chinese children to love their par- 
ents as the bearers of one of the greatest 
cultures of the world is to democratize them. 
Propaganda in its modern form is as anti- 
natural as hemlock juice; democratization 
is as natural as food and drink. 
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Psychological warfare begins then by 
studying the cravings of a people whom we 
seek to enlighten. But talking about our- 
selves to other peoples is as boring as an- 
other person telling us about his operation 
or how smart his children are. Hence first 
discover their soul and what is good and true 
and honest in it. Then we sympathetically 
enlarge and develop that aspiration just as 
a doctor does when he finds his patient get- 
ting hungry after a sickness. But if our 
psychological warfare is based on the idea- 
that the Tibetans and the Russians must 
love hot dogs because we love them then 
we will never win them. If we would give a 
Russian friend vodka instead of pineapple 
juice, then why not follow the same prin- 
ciple in psychological warfare? We have 
truth on our side; we have human nature 
on our side—the Communists, however, are 
going against the grain of human nature. 
The victory is ours if we only will to win it. 


Only 100 Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the first 100 days of 
the Eisenhower administration. No- 
where have I read a more fair and ob- 
jective appraisal than that which ap- 
peared in an editorial in the Long Beach 
Independent newspaper on May 1, 1953. 
The editorial was written by Lawrence 
A. Collins, Sr., a respected and veteran 
observer and commentator on public 
affairs. 

I insert the editorial under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks: 


Onty 100 Days 


President Eisenhower has been in office 
only 100 days. His opponents would have 
it appear there has been little or nothing 
done to keep his campaign promises. To 
hear some of them one would think a new 

Isident should start revolutionizing a 
government the first day in office. It not 
only is the disgruntled Democrats one hears. 
It also is some disgruntled Republicans who 
look upon politics as the spoils system where 
the faithful are guaranteed jobs. 

Neither of these two groups has reason to 
complain. No sound general of an army 
moves his forces until he has made a 
thorough exploration of the ground over 
which he must fight and the strength of 
the forces he must meet. President Eisen- 
hower was a good general and has used the 
same principles in Washington that he used 
in planning the attack on the French coast 
and, before that, the landing in north Africa, 

And yet there have been tremendous hap- 
penings. Price controls have been eliminated 
without any evidence that anyone has been 
hurt. It is apparent a serious attack is be- 
ing made on reducing the cost of govern- 
ment. No one, in this country, knows 
whether or not the Russian peace offensive 
would have been taken had Stalin lived. But 
the fact is we are getting some of our men 
back from the Communist prison camps. 
There is peace in the air. It may not come 
to pass in the immediate future. But an- 
other start has been taken and more prog- 
ress accomplished than at any time since 
the Korean war started. 

The snipers are crying out that taxes have 
not been cut as was promised. That is true, 
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but Congress has not even had a chance to 
consider and vote on taxes or other impor- 
tant legislation due to the filibuster carried 
on by the very men who are saying nothing 
has been done. It also is doubtful that the 
majority of the people favor a tax cut prior 
to the cutting of the budget. The budget 
presented to Congress just before Eisenhower 
took office would make any tax cut impossi- 
ble. It would mean a deficit on the basis of 
present taxes. The people just do not be- 
lieve in deficits. They want expenses cut 
before taxes are cut. But they definitely ex- 
pect. expenses to be cut. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower Cabinet has been con- 
centrating on ever since it took office. 

Results of those studies are coming out 
now as the President tells of chopping de- 
fense spending, without endangering our de- 
fenses. It shows up as each department is 
calling for sizable cuts in the budget pre- 
sented by President Truman. When all that 
has happened these first 100 days is added 
up it is quite a constructive program. The 
people have reason to feel confident that 
their affairs, at long last, have come into the 
hands of an honest and eficient public 
official. 


Public-Affairs Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much speculation in recent 
weeks concerning proposals that the 
United States Information Service— 
USIS—the Department of State's infor- 
mation program, may be divorced from 
the State Department and set up as a 
separate agency. 

I think it is beyond the point of argu- 
ment that the United States must have 
a public-affairs program. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that anything could be 
gained by setting up still another agency 
in the field which would be independent 
of the Department of State. Instead 
of effecting economies and efficiency, I 
feel such a move would result only in 
further duplication and conflict. If the 
Department of State has not done a good 
job with USIS, then, a logical solution 
would seem to be to revamp the Depart- 
ment of State. This is something which 
has been suggested and promised for a 
number of years, but which somehow 
never materializes. 

I think it is quite possible that offi- 
cials high in the State Department, and 
particularly, the older, more influential 
members of the Foreign Service have 
been antagonistic toward USIS. This 
antagonism, I am convinced, results 
from a conservative smugness and is 
an outgrowth of a system which places 
a premium upon traditionalism rather 
than initiative. 

I suggest that it should be possible 
under the administration of the State 
Department to operate an integrated 
program with USIS. Such a central 
administration would leave a major part 
of the time of the USIS specialists to 
the accomplishment of their own ob- 
jectives and would allow our diplomatic 
service to formulate an opinion rather 


than merely to report it, as has been 
the case in the past. Our diplomatic 
establishments abroad should have a 
unified, rounded-out organization pre- 
pared to sell America’s foreign policy and 
at the same time, to take some intelli- 
gent steps toward implementing it. I 
believe that these two functions are com- 
plementary parts of the same whole and 
cannot be successfully divorced in the 
field. 

Political reporting officers should work 
continually with public affairs officers 
who are constantly in touch with re- 
ligious and political groups, teachers, 
labor leaders, leaders in other activities, 
refugee organizations and various pro- 
fessional groups. Our message is car- 
ried to them through our libraries and 
book depositories, our discussion panels, 
our motion-picture programs, and other 
personal and group contacts. Being a 
part of these intimate contacts, polit- 
ical officers would be much better able 
to gage the trend of political opinion, 
and through the means presented by 
close association between the USIS offi- 
cials and public-affairs officers, our dip- 
lomatic establishments will have an op- 
portunity to influence these trends in 
our favor. 

For many years we have seen a suc- 
cession of one new agency after another 
projecting new and inexperienced people 
into the field, each interested solely in 
a single program and completely indif- 
ferent to others who are striving toward 
the same end. I am convinced that the 
multiplicity of agencies in the field and 
the resulting cross currents and con- 
fusion have been to a very large extent 
responsible for many of our major diplo- 
matic blunders. 

It is unfortunate that the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service have 
not risen to this challenge and provided 
an administrative policy of coordination, 
In some cases, individual foreign service 
officers have recognized this challenge 
and have proved that it is possible to 
have a coordinated shop working loyally 
and conscientiously under a single direc- 
tion, but unfortunately, these cases are 
far too few. 

We must recognize that the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service 
have not been realistic in meeting this 
problem and I think the answer is to 
revamp the Foreign Service—give it a 
new vitality, new leadership, and new 
methods. 

But all of this will be as ineffectual as 
were previous reorganizations unless it 
is done with the underlying thought that 
the public-affairs program must be co- 
ordinated with the other functions of 
the State Department. The United 
States must, in its dealings in foreign 
countries, speak with one tongue. For 
too many years the babble of many of- 
ficial voices, each speaking for the United 
States and each telling a slightly differ- 
ent story, have confused and antago- 
nized foreign peoples and undone much 
of the good which had already been 
accomplished. 

I feel that the time has come for the 
United States to speak with one official 
voice and that all specialized agencies 
should work under the direction and 
administration of the State Department 
official in charge of the area, 
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Showdown Coming on Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville News of April 28, 
1953: 


SHOWDOWN COMING ON FARM PROGRAM 


It is becoming obvious that in the next 12 
or 15 months, Congress will be the scene of 
a major battle over new farm legislation. 
This year congressional leaders decided to 
postpone until 1954 action on a new farm 
program. 

The signs are already pointing to a hot 
fight when the time comes to enact new farm 
laws. The present price-support system be- 
ing operated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture is costing the Government heavily and 
if the weather continues to favor 1953 crops, 
it is likely to cost the Government even 
more heavily. 

In this respect the war in Korea probably 
was instrumental to a large extent in post- 
poning a showdown on the present price- 
support system by reducing the Govern- 
ment’s investment in surplus crops. Short- 
ly before the Korean conflict, the Govern- 
ment's investment in surplus crops, which 
had been encouraged by high-price supports, 
in some cases, had reached a record of 
$4,300,000,000. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, favors flexible price supports 
over the rigid system of price supports now 
applying to the six basic commodities— 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts. These products are now supported at 
90 percent of the parity price. In his corner, 
the new Secretary has strong backing from 


‘Allen B. Kline, president of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation; Hershel Newsom, of 
the National Grange; and other influential 
figures on and off Capitol Hill. 

In the opposing camp are many Democrats 
and not a few Republicans, for there are 
many members of the GOP who, while not 
favoring other Democratic programs, do be- 
lieve that the Democratic farm program 
should be retained. Secretary Benson's pred- 
ecessor, Charles F. Brannan, is also in this 
corner, with such figures as James Patton, 
president of the National Farmers’ Union, 
and influential Senators and Representatives 
on the Agriculture Committees of the Senate 
and House. 

The basic conflict between the two groups 
is one of rigid or flexible price supports. 
The latter group would like to see rigid price 
supports extended to other crops next year, 
while the former group, including the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture, would prefer 
to see flexible price supports used to affect 
annual plantings and, as a result, the size 
of crops. 

Those favoring the flexible price-support 
theory argue that, by raising and lowering 
the percentage of price support, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could prevent build- 
up of huge surpluses, such as now occur in 
butter and which occurred in potatoes some 
years ago. If they are correct, the system 
would prevent the Government having to 
buy huge quantities of crops which were 
planted in excess of all domestic and foreign 
needs. 

The opposition to the flexible price-sup- 
port plan believes that such a plan will in- 
evitably result in farm recession and there- 
fore favors rigid high-level price supports. 
The lines are thus fairly clearly drawn, and 
it now seems almost certain that sometime 
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between now and June 1954, Congress and 
the new administration will have to set up 
a new farm program. International devel- 
opments in the meantime could, of course, 
have great bearing on such a squabble and 
even whether there is an attempt to draw a 
new farm plan or not. 

One thing is certain right now, that if 
and when the time comes, the battle over 
the Nation’s farm program will be one of 
the very hottest in years. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of May 13, 1953: 


Even Mop Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DOES 
Nor EnD THREAT TO THIS PORT 


Announcement that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has decided to throw the full 
weight of its support back of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project will not be 
pleasing to those interested in the future 
of this port. 

One thing about it, however, the seaway 
plan has been greatly modified so that its 
cost will be brought down to $100 million 
from upward of $600 million. For the par- 
ticipation of the United States would be 
limited to the International Rapids section 
of the river, a stretch of about 42 miles from 
Ogdensburg to Massena. 

This would mean that oceangoing vessels 
using the seaway would be able to go only 
to Toledo at the west end of Lake Erie. The 
sections in the other Great Lakes that would 
have made the terminus at Duluth involved 
the greatest share of the original expense 
estimates because of the costly building of 
connecting channels and dredging of harbors. 

The very fact that the cost of the project 
as now outlined would be only a fraction 
of that originally contemplated makes a big 
difference from the national point of view, 
for it had seemed folly to embark on a pro- 
gram that might have cost far more than 
$600 million at a time of crisis with the 
costly Korean war still going on. 

Prime Minister Laurent, of Canada, ex- 
pressed interest in the development and par- 
ticularly stressed that all that was needed to 
get the seaway started was for the Federal 
Power Commission to give New York State 
permission to proceed with the joint hydro- 
electric development by the State and the 
Canadian Province of Ontario. 

President Eisenhower's Cabinet voted 
unanimously in favor of the seaway project 
following advice from the National Security 
Council, policymaking agency dealing with 
national high strategy, that early comple- 
tion of the waterway would contribute to 
national defense. 

In spite of this powerful support, the ob- 
jections of New York City and other eastern 
seaboard ports to the project still seem 
soundly based. 

For one thing we have never been im- 
pressed by the importance attached to mov- 
ing iron ore from Labrador down the river 
to the Great Lakes because the experts de- 
clare that there is an ample supply of iron 
ore in the Lake Superior fields to meet our 
expanding needs for years to come, 


And, anyway, the St. Lawrence River would 
not be navigable for this or any other pur- 
pose for nearly half the year because it is 
frozen over about 5 months. 

What alarms the business interests of this 
community is that a great part of the com- 
merce that now comes in over the docks of 
Brooklyn and other parts of the port would 
be sidetracked to the shorter and cheaper 
St. Lawrence route. This might not be so 
bad with the terminus at Toledo as it would 
be if the seaway were to go all the way to 
Duluth but the impact would be serious 
enough to give good cause for worry. 

In spite of the fact that local losses might 
be considerably reduced under the new plan 
we still think that business and political 
leaders here should continue to emphasize 
the potential damage to Brooklyn's shipping 
and waterfront activity. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter: 


Santa Monica Loben, No. 906, 
BPO ELES, 
Santa Monica, Calif., May 6, 1953. 
The Honorable DONALD L. JACKSON, 
United States Congressman, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: In appreciation of the ex- 
cellent results you are obtaining in your 
Americanization program, Santa Monica 
Lodge, No. 906, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution at the meeting of April 2, 
1953: 
“Whereas the Order of Elks is dedicated 
to Americanism; and 
“Whereas the greatest threat that exists 
today to Americanism is international com- 
munism; and 
“Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has done and is doing 
masterful work in unmasking those who, by 
secret allegiance with international commu- 
nism, are attempting to undermine and 
eventually destroy the American way of life: 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That Santa Monica Lodge, No. 
906, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
express its appreciation to the committee, 
and especially to the Honorable DONALD L. 
JACKSON, & member of this lodge, and to the 
Honorable HAnOTD H. VELDE, chairman of the 
committee, for their courageous efforts to 
preserve true freedom and liberty for us; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That this resolution be suitably 
inscribed and copies be sent to the Honorable 
HaroLD H. VELDE, the Honorable DONALD L. 
JACKSON, and to every member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities.” 
Approved and adopted this 2d day of 
April 1953. 
JOHN F. SPROATT, 
Exalted Ruler. 
ARTHUR P. DE NISI, 
Secretary. 
Wishing you continued success in your 
efforts and assuring you that all good citizens 
are stanchly supporting you, we remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Santa Morra LoDnDGE, No. 906, 
BPO ELES, 
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Farm Problem Solution in the Market 
Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville News of April 30, 
1953: 


FARM PROBLEM SOLUTION IN THE MARKET PLACE 


As we mentioned the other day, sometime 
next year—according to present expecta- 
tions—there will be a hot battle on Capitol 
Hill over a new Federal farm program. In 
the meantime, there is much to be consid- 
ered by all Americans in the matter, since 
the farm program as now constituted pro- 
vides a drain upon every taxpayer’s purse. 
The anticipated fight will center upon price 
supports. 

There is perhaps some justification for an 
absolute minimum price support to avoid 
unforeseen and sudden catastrophes, but we 
agree with opinion held by many who have 
studied the matter carefully and objectively, 
that basically there is no true control other 
than the market place which will meet the 
country’s needs for farm products with the 
greatest possible economic use of our re- 
sources to provide those products. 

It has been pointed out that where anti- 
quated farming methods are used, it costs 
about 28 cents a pound, not including land 
costs, to grow and market 1 pound of cot- 
ton. But in cases where the producing farm 
is partly mechanized it costs just 22.1 cents 
a pound. But in cases where the farm is 
completely mechanized the production cost 
is only 13.5 cents per pound. 

The figures above are provided by Dr. 
Grady B. Crowe, agricultural economist for 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
They clearly show the difficulties faced by 
the Government when it attempts to guaran- 
tee what it likes to call fair farm prices. 

The big question then is, What price is 
fair to the farmer? What’s to be done? For 
instance, is the Government to set the sup- 
port level high enough to make certain a 
profit for the inefficient cotton farmer whose 
operating cost is 28 cents per pound, thus 
keeping these most expensive producers in 
production and, at the same time, assuring 
huge profits for the progressive farmer who 
can grow a pound of cotton for 13.5 cents? 
And all this at the expense of the Nation’s 
taxpayers? 

There are some additional questions that 
arise. For example, is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to weed out the marginal pro- 
ducers? And, if so, where is the line to be 
drawn—where is the margin? And many are. 
asking: What price level is required by the 
economy, and what by the moment’s political 
pressures? 

It also has been pointed out that the Na- 
tion’s present farm price-support program is 
based on a price relationship that is some 
40 years old. The idea of parity is that the 
crops grown by the farmer should be worth, 
in terms of other commodities, what they 
were worth in the period between 1910 and 
1914, and without regard for vast changes in 
methods of production or changing price re- 
lationships over a span of two generations. 
It would seem that the result of this idea is 
exactly and inevitably what we have right 
now. And what we have right now is a very 
expensive farm program which distributes 
large subsidies to a number of truly efficient 
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farmers and which, at the same time and for 
all of its tremendous cost to the taxpayers, 
still does not guarantee very much profit for 
the least efficient farmers. That doesn’t make 
much sense to us. 

Let’s consider another approach to the 
problem. The difference in costs and profits 
among farmers is not limited to mechani- 
zation as we outlined above in quoting Dr. 
Crowe's figures. On the contrary, this dis- 
parity is dovetailed into the entire science 
of farming and the use of land. The follow- 
ing example has been pointed out before. 
In the State of Mississippi cotton yields ay- 
eraged 380 pounds per acre. But in Arizona 
they averaged 727 pounds per acre. The big 
difference in production or yield can mean 
a difference in harvesting costs ranging from 
a high of $24.50 per bale to a low of around 
$8.20 per bale. 

What also makes this study interesting is 
that what is true of cotton also is true of 
other farm products. 

It seems to us that good commonsense 
makes it clear that the farm price-support 
level is too high. Most Government officials, 
as well as many farmers themselves recog- 
nize this. And when they attempt to find 
some other standard for what they call 
fairness, or some other historical period for 
what they call parity, they appear to be 
just as befuddled as they are in relation to 
the present farm program. 

Just what is going to be concluded in the 
way of a new farm program when the issue 
comes up for battle next year, we don't know. 
But it appears altogether possible that a 
solution to what has been called the farm 
problem is not being sought in the right 
place. Despite the limited and surface at- 
tractiveness of the merry-go-round pro- 
gram we've been on for some years, it’s look- 
ing more and more as if the farm problem 
solution remains in the market place. 


Get Down To Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post of Thursday, 
May 14, entitled “Get Down To Busi- 
ness”; 

Ger Down To BUSINESS 

Something considerably short of a busi- 
nesslike approach to national fiscal policies 
"has been shown by members of the Cabinet 
thus far in the administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

Senator Tarr, who has a sharp and analyt- 
ical mind, complains that he can't even get 
a hint of plans in the minds of the “business” 
Cabinet. The average citizen is even more 
confused. 

It is a mighty poor way to rebuild public 
confidence in the Government's fiscal poli- 
cies to have former big-business man Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, flatly con- 
tradicted by former big-business man George 
M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the question of when and how the budget 
will be balanced. 

Senator Tarr has displayed some impa- 
tience with the failure of the administration 
to say what they want and how they plan 
to achieve it. His impatience was summed 
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up with the statement, “I do not want to 
find myself contradicting myself.” 

Surely it must be understood by these for- 
mer corporation executives that this isn’t 
the way that big decisions are reached in 
the financial planning of corporations. The 
argument during the campaign was that the 
Government's business should be operated 
by businessmen in a businesslike manner, 

The contradictions between Wilson's and 
Humphrey's views indicate that the Cabinet 
is far from unanimity about how to go about 
the job of setting up a businesslike govern- 
ment. 

They have all been on the job long enough 
to find out what must be done to balance 
the budget and still finance adequate secur- 
ity. If they haven't found out yet, it’s time 
for the chairman of the board—in this case 
President Eisenhower—to rap for attention 
and give a firm order to get down to brass 
tacks, : 

The public wants to know what the pros- 
pects are for balancing the budget and what 
they can expect in the way of tax reductions, 
if any. Thus far all that has been heard is 
wailing and lamentation about proposed tax 
cuts; gloomy forecasts that if taxes are cut 
the country will go to the fiscal dogs in a 
hurry. 

What disturbs congressional leaders most 
is the fact that they are getting all kinds of 
estimates from the Cabinet members. Even 
Secretary Humphrey, who takes issue with 
Defense Secretary Wilson’s gloomy state- 
ments, has given two different forecasts. 

President Eisenhower would do well to stop 
waggling his club and take a swing at the 
ball. 


Tuttle Creek Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have sat in this Chamber for the past 
4 months, most of the time on the right 
side. I know some of you will think I 
have been on the wrong side. The truth 
is, a good deal of the time I would feel 
pretty comfortable sitting in a chair in 


‘the middle aisle. 


I think nearly all of you know that I 
am a crank on the subject of soil con- 
servation. It does not seem to make any 
difference what the subject under dis- 
cussion is—if I am a part of it—saving 
of the soil creeps in, However that is, 
that is where all of us get our living. 

Next in importance to soil conserva- 
tion is its twin brother—that of flood 
prevention. They are brothers for the 
reason that they have the same parents. 
That is, they both arise from the action 
of the rainfall upon the earth. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here in my hand 
two letters which I desire to introduce 
and make a part of these remarks at this 
point: 

{From the Clay Center Dispatch] 


KANSAS EDITORS PREDICT AN END TO TUTTLE 
CREEK DAM 
(By Harry Valentine) 

The terrific fight being waged in Washing- 
ton this week by proponents of the Tuttle 
Creek Dam probably will be to no avail. 
That was the opinion expressed by nearly 
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every Kansas daily newspaper editor at the 
meeting of the Kansas membérs of the As- 
sociatec Press in Wichita the first of the 
week, 

The editors, and among them are some 
of the sharpest observers in the State, 
seemed to think it would be political death 
for any member of the Kansas delegation in 
Congress to come out and vote for further 
appropriations for the dam. The exceptions 
to this are Congressman Scarvner, of the 2d 
District, and GEORGE, of the 3d. They rep- 


- resent districts where sentiment is not so 


universal against the dam. 

Editors over the State feel that the big 
majority of the voters of the State are 
against the dam. And, with the defeat of 
Albert Cole fresh in their mind, the editors 
seem to believe the other Kansas Congress- 
men and the two Senators will come out 
against appropriations when the chips are 
down. Probably all of the delegation wants 
to return to Congress but their political fu- 
ture might become as dead as is that of 
Cole's if they went with the Kansas City 
crowd and favored the dam. 

A terrific amount of pressure for the dam 
has been built up the past couple of weeks 
by the Kansas City people. That pressure is 
giving the Kansas delegation a lot of trouble 
and perhaps some sleepless nights. But, the 
delegation is well acquainted with the fact 
that Kansas City does not send them to 
Washington. It is the Kansas voters who 
do that and they are not to be ignored. 

The Kansas daily newspaper editors are not 
necessarily for or against the dam. Most of 
them are pretty levelheaded and want to 
see the right thing done, whatever that 
might be. The reports of the Missouri Basin 
study committee and the Kansas engineers 
group, which raised serious questions as to 
the value of the big dams, has raised ques- 
tions in their minds just as it has many 
voters. Now, they want more independent 
information before they start advocating 
this or that for flood control. 

The editors were not ready to express an 
opinion as to what the future might hold 
for the rivers of Kansas. But, for now, they 
think Tuttle Creek is stopped, Especially is 
that true if the present Kansas delegation in 
Washington wants to stay there, 


— 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
May 10, 1953. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In accordance with your tele- 
phone request of May 9, I am recording be- 
low the conclusions of the board of con- 
sultants on the Kansas River Basin with re- 
spect to the Tuttle Creek Dam and other 
reservoirs on the river. This board, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Veatch, Howson, and Wohnan, 
was appointed in 1952 by Governor Arn, of 
the State of Kansas. ` 

The board recommended that the Tuttle 
Creek Dam and other similar structures in 
the Kansas River Basin be deferred for con- 
struction, for the following reasons: 

1. They would not accomplish the flood- 
control purposes currently assumed. 

2. They would flood valuable agricultural 
lands equal to almost half of the lands to 
be protected. 

3. Their cost is excessive and very much 
higher than alternative procedures which 
would offer equal or greater protection with 
more assurance of early completion and more 
accurate guaranty of fulfilling the design 
purpose. 

4. No integrated plan for the protection of 
the basin is yet at hand. 

5. No further reservoir impoundments 
should be built until serious debatable issues 
have been thoroughly resolved by an inde- 
pendent board of review. 

Our board is not alone in these findings. 
The Missouri Basin Survey Commission, after 
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a completely independent review, states in its 
report of January 12, 1953, as follows: 

“In the face of the slim justification orig- 
inally formed in 1947, the rising construction 
costs since that time, and the above indica- 
tion that half the originally claimed benefits 
may have since declined instead of in- 
creased, the present justification of Tuttle 
Creek and other similarly situated reservoirs 
must be seriously questioned. New general 
plans for flood protection for the Kansas 
Citys need to be worked out and the flood- 


control benefits of the reservoirs should ve 


realistically appraised before continuing with 
construction of Tuttle Creek Reservoir.” 
Very truly yours, 
ABEL WOLMAN, 


Ilonor for Great Minnesota Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, Minnesota is proud of the many 
statesmen she has sent to the Halls of 
Congress. 

Minnesotans have played a vital part 
in the building and progress of America. 
In industry, finance, agriculture, the 
arts, literature, you will find many illus- 
trious names who had their origin in 
the land of 10,000 lakes. 

Next July an international observance 
to be held in Norway will honor the 
memory of one of these greats, the first 
Norwegian-born American to be elected 
to the United States Senate, Knute 
Nelson. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Paul (Minn.) Dis- 
patch, which tells of the proposed cele- 


bration and recalls the proud record of 


Senator Knute Nelson: 


EMIGRANT KNUre NELSON To Be HONORED 
IN Norway 


The memory of one of Minnesota's famous 
old-time political leaders, Knute Nelson, will 
be honored at an international observance 
in western Norway this summer. The oc- 
casion will be the 110th anniversary of the 
birth of Nelson, who was the first Norwe- 
gian-born American to be elected to the 
United States Senate. 

Coming to this country at the age of 6, 
he overcame the handicaps of poverty and 
rose to be a powerful figure in politics. He 
served Minnesota as a Representative in 
Congress, was twice elected Governor, and 
then was chosen United States Senator in 
1895. He served continuously in the Sen- 
ate until his death in 1923, a span of 28 
years. At the end of his career he was chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
influential in national Republican politics. 
No other person has ever represented Minne- 
sota in the Senate as long as he. 

The Nordmanns-Ferbundet or Norsemen’s 
League, with headquarters in Oslo, is spon- 
soring arrangements for the Nelson memo- 
rial celebration. It will be held July 4 and 5. 
Programs will be held at Voss and also at 
nearby Evanger, Nelson's boyhood home. 

Besides having been the first Norwegian 
emigrant to become a Senator, Nelson was 
also the first to be an American governor, 
He came to this country in 1849 with his 
widowed mother, first settling in Wisconsin. 
Emigration from his native land to America 


was beginning to grow at that time, although 
the peak did not come until after our Civil 
War. From 1865 to 1915 some 750,000 Nor- 
wegians entered the United States. 

When the memorial ceremonies for Knute 
Nelson are held next July, those other pio- 
neers who came from Scandinavian coun- 
tries to labor and succeed in the New World 
will also be honored. They and their fellow 
immigrants from other nations aided greatly 
in the building of America, 


Turkey’s Relations With the Western 
Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Turkey Has Strength and Will To 
Become Real World Power,” another in 
the series written by Mr. Crosby S. Noyes 
under the general heading “Is NATO 
Worth It?” This article appeared in 
the Washington Star on May 8, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


Is NATO WORTH IT?—TURKEY Has STRENGTH 
AND WILL To BECOME REAL WORLD POWER— 
WESTERN ALLIES Have HIT THE JACKPOT 
THERE: FINE Army, NATURAL RICHES, BRIGHT 
FUTURE 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

ANKARA.—It is never easy to come into a 
country, stay around for a few days and leave 
with any kind of coherent personal impres- 
sion. In Turkey, it is impossible. 

There is too much mixture of the old and 
the new; too much of the Arabian Nights on 
jet-propelled flying carpets; too much of Ali 
Baba in a zoot suit. It hits you first in Istan- 
bul—ancient streets and buildings, fantastic 
treasures and fabulous memories. It fol- 
lows you out across the barren plains and 
mountain passes of Anatolia to this bustling 
town set down more or less whimsically in 
the middle of nowhere. 

The contrasts are too great between the 
Roman ruins, the crumbling mud huts, and 
the new, boxlike office buildings. It is too 
hard to find the common denominator be- 
tween the soldier driving his American truck 
and the peasant woman in her veil. 

Unless you happen to have the time to 
figure things out for yourself—a couple of 
years—you have to take answers on faith. 
In Turkey, faith grows stronger the more 
old hands you talk to. 

This is the one clear, on-faith impression 
that emerges from all the conflicts and con- 
tradictions of the Turkish scene: Here, NATO 
has struck the jackpot. Much to its surprise, 
it has found here a country with the strength 
and the will to become a real world power. 
It has also found a country which yields to 
on one in its determination to see the strug- 
gle through to a victorious conclusion, 
whether the war be hot or cold. 

Finally, and most important, NATO has 
found in Turkey a place where the idea of 
democratic government has taken a real and 
powerful hold on the imagination of a people 
long accustomed to authoritarian rule. 

What this means, in view of Turkey's stra- 
tegic position and her influence with other 
Moslem countries of the world, has most 
western observers here hugging themselves 
with joy. 
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The revolution that started 30 years ago 
under Turkey's gimlet-eyed dictator. Ata- 
turk wrenched the country away from her 
tradition of conservatism and suspicion 
of outside influences. The result is that to- 
day Turkey is like a huge sponge, thirstily 
soaking up as many new ways of thinking 
and doing things as can be poured in, Ata- 
turk gave his country the will, but not the 
means, to become part of the modern com- 
munity of Western nations. In the last 4 
years, Turkish initiative combined with 
American military and economic aid has pro- 
duced more dramatic progress than was 
made in the previous century. 

Beyond any dispute, the 450,000-man 
Turkish Army stands today as the most 
powerful force directly bordering on Soviet 
Russia. Thanks to American equipment, it 
is now a modern fighting force. It is rapidly 
developing in the mobility and fire-power 
that modern warfare demands. The quality 
of its leadership has improved remarkably 
in the last 5 years. 

It is axiomatic that the morale and the 
fighting spirit of the individual soldier is 
the greatest strength of any army. On this 
count the Turks get the highest marks of 
NATO. In the process of modernization, the 
Turkish soldier has lost none of his glamor, 
He is as big and as brawny and capable- 
looking in the flesh as he is in the statistic, 


ALMOST TOO COCKY 


If military observers here have any wor- 
ries about the Turkish attitude, it is that 
they are inclined to be almost too cocky and 
self-confident of their ability to take care of 
anything the Russians may throw their way. 
It may be naive, but it is also understand- 
able. In the course of time, the Turks have 
fought the Russians a dozen times. They 
usually have won. 

The much-publicized fact that the Turkish 
soldier makes only about 75 cents a month, 
creates no recruiting problem. Money, espe- 
cially in Turkey, isn’t everything. What is 
important is that the Turkish soldier lives 
better, eats better, and dresses better than 
95 percent of his compatriots. Few young 
Turks would duck the opportunity to wear 
a uniform. 

Good as it is, there are limitations to the 
worth of the Turkish Army. For one thing, 
it is being built up along purely defensive 
lines, designed for the job of protecting its 
own country and fighting on its own ground, 
If it should be called on under NATO's mas- 
ter plan to fight elsewhere, its present equip- 
ment standards would have to be radically 
revised. 

The Turkish Army is, furthermore, strictly 
limited in the amount of mechanization it 
can absorb. They say—and, for all this re- 
porter knows, it may be true—that the Tur- 
kish soldier is never hungry and never tired. 
He is, on the other hand, quite frequently il- 
literate. American advisers have found it 
necessary to spend a major part of their 
effort trying to teach him to read that liter- 
ary masterpiece, the army tech order. We 
have discovered in the course of time that 
a truck or a tank is of no use to the Turkish 
Army unless there is a mechanic to keep it 
running. And in this country, mechanics 
don't exactly grow on trees. 


PRICELESS ASSET 


In spite of these limitations, it takes no 
elaborate argument to persuade any military 
man that Turkey's 25 divisions would be a 
priceless asset in case of war. In her con- 
trol of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
Turkey is in an ideal spot to block Russian 
expansion from the Black Sea into the Medi- 
terranean. By her extension into Asia, she 
directly menaces any thrust through the 
Middle East toward Africa. 

As a base for offensive operations, Turkey 
is within easy striking distance of the same 
oil supplies and idustrial areas which Hitler 
tried in vain to capture. The presence of a 
strong mailitary force on Russia's most ex- 
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posed flank must serve as a powerful deter- 
rent to any aggressive military adventures in 
Western Europe. 

There is another fact, however, which the 
NATO countries, particularly the United 
States, must face up to. Comforting as it 
may be to have real military strength in 
Turkey, somebody is going to have to pay 
the price. As armies grow bigger and better, 
they also grow more expensive. And Turkey 
is one place where there has been little at- 
tempt made to balance the military effort 
against the country’s capacity to support it. 

There has been, to be sure, an effort to 
build up the country’s economy as rapidly 
as possible. The results of the American aid 
program in Turkey, although less publicized 
than the military effort, have been no less 
spectacular. Our economic pump-priming 
has been on a relatively modest scale—less 
than $225 millions. But it has produced a 
reaction which no one would have dared pre- 
dict 4 years ago. 4 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


In this country you don't face the usual 
European problem of putting a workable 
economy back on its feet. It is rather the 
problem of encouraging basic development 
in a virtually untapped area. It has meant 
starting from scratch, But it has also meant 
fewer ingrained habits and prejudices to be 
overcome, 

The economists started with the fact that 
Turkey survives on an agrarian economy. 
Eighty percent of her 22 million people live 
in mud-brick houses and isolated villages. 
If production was to be increased above what 
the people could consume themselves, the 
first step was to build up communications 
and ports to get rid of the surplus. The con- 
struction of some 15,000 miles of all-weather 
roads, and the improvement of existing rail 
lines, went hand in hand with the moderni- 
zation of the primitive agricultural system. 

The effect has been startling. The pro- 
duction of cotton, a major export crop in 
Turkey, has nearly tripled since 1948. Cereal 
production has jumped from a pre-Marshall- 
plan record of 8.9 million tons to 12.2 million 
tons last year. For the first time, Turkey 
produced an exportable surplus of cereals. 

As millions of idle acres come under cul- 
tivation, and as new methods and equipment 
begin to take effect, economists see the pos- 
sibility that Turkey may some day provide 
the breadbasket for Western Europe. 


BRIGHT INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


Progress toward exploiting the country’s 
industrial resources is no less encouraging 
for the long run, Turkey is the only coun- 
try in Europe outside of the Ruhr and the 
Saar where the essential ingredients for 
steelmaking—iron ore and coking coal—exist 
in important quantities, Although no com- 
plete geological survey of the country has 
yet been made, Turkey is also known to pos- 
sess a wealth of strategic minerals, such as 
copper and chromium. The development of 
these resources, however, will take many 
years and far more investment capital than 
Turkey can raise herself. 

For the present the ability of Turkey to 
pay her own way depends almost entirely on 
her agricultural exports. And, in spite of 
the almost explosive development that has 
taken place, these exports will not provide 
anything approaching an adequate income 
within the foreseeable future. Conservative 
estimates indicate that at least a generation 
must pass before Turkey can hope to sup- 
port the military effort that she is making 
today. 

The effort has been supported so far by 
the willingness of the United States to 
underwrite a major part of the cost, and by 
the willingness of the Turks to resist any 
temptation to improve the country's piti- 
fully low standard of living. 

If one could sum up the attitude of those 
who have taken a hand in the development of 
Turkey since the war, it would be this; What 


has been done here—and what remains to 
be done—is well worth the cost. There are 
few countries in Europe, and certainly none 
in the Middle East, that offer such exciting 
possibilities of- promoting and strengthening 
the free world against the forces which seek 
to destroy it. 


The Truce Must Not Stop the United 
States Buildup 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask time today to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an article by Mr. Ansel 
Talbert which, it seems to me, does two 
things simply and effectively. First, it 
points out the real danger, a danger 
currently obscured for many by the ap- 
parent prospect of peace in Korea, that 
Soviet promises of genuine peace may 
not be kept. Second, it summarizes with 
a brevity and a simplicity the layman 
can understand the program of our de- 
fense buildup—and the nature of the 
defense problem that inspired the 
program. 

Mr. Talbert is a frequent and able 
contributor to the New York Herald 
Tribune. He has made on-the-spot ob- 
servations of military activity in many 
parts of the world, and he has covered 
the first of the 1953 series of atomic 
tests in Nevada. He understands the 
problem facing America today of main- 
taining a posture of defense in spite of 
the threat posed by the Kremlin. Un- 
connected with any department of gov- 
ernment, he reports impartially to his 
paper and its readers his own thinking 
on our paramount problem. I can say 
sincerely that his views strike me as 
sound, his expression of them convincing. 

Mr. Talbert makes his first point, that 
the danger of attack will continue to 
exist whatever happens in Korea, by 
a brief quotation from Lenin: 

The soundest strategy in war is to post- 
pone operations until moral disintegration 


of the enemy renders delivery of the mortal 


blow both possible and easy, 


A relaxation of effort among the Amer- 
ican people brought on by current So- 
viet gestures of peace might well pre- 
pare us, not to deliver but to receive 
such a mortal blow. In 1945, in our 
war against Germany and our war 
against Japan, we ourselves took advan- 
tage of the moral disintegration of our 
enemies to deliver a mortal blow, which 
in the case of Japan included the use 
of the atomic bomb. We face a long 
and grim conflict, and the possibility 
of defeat, if the Soviet leaders prepare 
us sufficiently for them to risk Lenin’s 
mortal blow, and commit aggression 
against us. The only alternative is to 
maintain our posture of defense, and 
let no truce stop the build-up of our 
defense forces. 

Mr. Talbert’s second point is made 
with more detail, but just as simply. 
The one strategic plan that will enable 
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us to keep up eur posture of defense 
must center on a combination of nu- 
clear weapons and air power. The Navy 
is building up a sizable atomic punch 
of its own for delivery by fast carriers, 
The Army’s atomic arsenal is still in 
a planning and experimental stage, 
though the Army is increasing its ca- 
pability for holding important air bases 
on other continents. But the United 
States Air Force, with its long-range 
atomic-bomb carrying bombers, rapidly 
being changed over to jet propulsion, 
capable of being refueled in flight, and 
operating from bases spread around the 
world, is our chief weapon for defense. 
It must stop the advance of the Rus- 
sian army, until the Soviet war machine 
has been drained by bombing. Then it 
must make retaliatory attack on the 
chief targets within Soviet Russia. 

Today Russia possesses the world’s 
greatest land army, one far too large 
for us ever to attempt to fight to a stand- 
still primarily with ground weapons. 
General of the Army Omar Bradley has 
told us that in the event of Soviet ag- 
gression the United States would have 
to “fling the full force of its strategic 
air offensive against the enemy heart- 
land.” But in doing that we would have 
to meet and defeat the Red air force, 
and the Red air force is itself a formi- 
dable opponent, 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg himself has in- 
formed Congress that today Russia has 
more long-range bombers in the Far 
East than we have, and that these So- 
viet superfortresses can deliver the 
atomic bomb to any target in the United 
States, on a one-way mission. Japan is 
now within bombing range of lightning- 
fast Soviet jet bombers that have been 
showing up on the coast of China, along 
the Yalu and on the coast of Siberia. 
General Otto Weyland, commanding 
general of our Far East Air Forces, has 
recently reported a complement of Com- 
munist Chinese jet bombers, based in 
Manchuria, but not yet committed to 
action in Korea. 

To meet this threat from the Russian 
air force we must continue the buildup 
of our own Air Force. That air force, 
and its strategic air command already 
constitute a powerful striking force, 
The goal sought for by the Air Force 
calls for 143 wings and more than 20,000 
planes by 1955 or early 1956. 

A real danger today is that, deceived 
by Russian feints and gestures, we may 
alter the Air Force goal. Mr. Talbert, 
in his excellent article, says that United 
States strategists plan to continue 
strengthening this Nation’s defenses and 
its capabilities for retaliatory action 
against aggression, despite any truce de- 
velopments in Korea. But Mr. Talbert 
does not have and cannot have assur- 
ance of the success of such plans. The 
danger exists that other factions may 
interfere with the work of the strategists. 
As Members of Congress, sworn to up- 
hold the integrity of the United States, 
it is our duty to see that no element, 
no faction, no special interest group stops 
the buildup of United States air power, 
which is so crucial to counter the Soviet 
Army. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I insert in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the following ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ansel E. Talbert from the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 12, 
1953: 


Truce Won'r Sror UNITED STATES BUILDUP 


United States strategists plan to.continue 
strengthening this Nation’s defenses and its 
capabilities for retaliatory action against ag- 
gression, despite any truce developments in 
Korea. It is being recalled by many that 
Lenin wrote shortly before his death: 

“The soundest strategy in war is to post- 
pone operations until moral disintegration 
of the enemy renders delivery of the mortal 
blow both possible and easy.” 

Most chiefs of the United States armed 
services and psychological warfare experts 
believe it now is vital above everything else 
to prevent any relaxation of effort among 
the American people brought on by Soviet 
peace promises which may not be kept. 

Many top strategists believe that Soviet 
leaders are preparing to make sweeping and 
superficially generous concessions to settle 
the Korean conflict, and conscientiously to 
keep these—as long as it is tactically advan- 
tageous to communism. 

For some time America’s strategic plans 
must continue to center on a combination 
of nuclear weapons and airpower. These 
phases of United States rearmament today 
are the most advanced, both technically and 
on the production line. The aircraft in- 
dustry is scheduled to reach peak produc- 
tion and employment this year. A stockpile 
of atom bombs and nuclear devices of many 
sizes and shapes is growing steadily. 

The Navy is building up a sizable atomic 
punch of its own for delivery by fast carriers. 

The Army’s atomic arsenal still is in a 
planning and experimental stage, but GI 
capabilities for holding important air and 
naval base areas on other continents have 
been improving since Korea. 

Russia still is by a considerable margin 
the world’s greatest landpower with 175 divi- 
sions—more than 50 of which are mecha- 
nized—in being, with 2,800,000 men under 
arms. There is no thought in United States 
overall planning of attempting to fight this 
immense military strength to a standstill 
primarily with ground weapons. 

The first step envisioned in the overall 
strategic plan is still the one revealed by 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He has 
told Congress that in the event of Soviet 
aggression “the United States must fling the 
full force of its strategic air offensive against 
the enemy heartland.” 

This does not mean that there is undue 
hope among American military men of knock- 
ing the Soviet Union out swiftly with atomic 
bombardment, even though a single all-out 
atomic mission could unleash more destruc- 
tive power than was dropped on Germany 
and Japan during all of World War II. 

It is possible that a large part of the 
Soviet Union's concentrated and difficult-to- 
defend oil supplies at Baku on the Caspian 
Sea could be wiped out by bombing attack. 
The nation’s weak transportation network 
might be disrupted so badly that supplies 
from industrial centers would fail to reach 
the fighting forces. 

The effectiveness of any bombing attacks 
on the Soviet Union would depend, of course, 
on how capable or incapable the Red Air 
Force fighter-interceptor units turned out to 
be in opposing them. 

From every standpoint, the United States 
Air Force and its Strategic Air Command al- 
ready constitute a powerful striking force. 
Air Force strength rose recently to 100 wings 
comprising some 12,000 planes. The current 
expansion program calls for 143 wings hav- 
ing more than 20,000 planes by 1955 or early 
1956. First-line atom-bomb-carrying bomb- 
ers and fighter-bombers rapidly are being 
changed over to jet-propelled aircraft with 
the capability for aerial refueling. A pro- 


gram of air base building in Britain, France, 
North Africa, the Middle East, Japan, Alaska 
and the Arctic, has brought most of the chief 
targets of Soviet Russia within aerial strik- 
ing range. ~ 

In the event of hostilities, the Red Army 
could be expected to attempt an offensive to 
seize the oil fields of the Middle East now 
operated for benefit of the United States and 
its allies. Powerful Soviet ground forces 
probably would sweep westward across Eu- 
rope to take over Germany's vital industrial 
capacity along with areas containing air 
bases threatening their security. In the 
Far East, Japan and that nation’s industry 
undoubtedly would be a prime Soviet ob- 
jective. 

Most United States strategists admit that 
the Red Army could not be stopped cold bar- 
ring unlooked for success in initial bombing. 
It is their fervent hope that sections of 
Europe and the Middle East could be held. 
Great Britain, the Spanish peninsula, Den- 
mark and most of Scandinavia, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Israel and Jordan are regarded as 
being of particular importance. The two 
latter nations, tiny in size, control approaches 
to the Suez Canal and the land bridge join- 
ing the Middle East to North Africa and its 
ring of air bases. 

The Navy, by keeping control of the oceans 
and of the Mediterranean Sea, would make 
possible an eventual stream of supplies and 
men from the United States, necessary to re- 
take occupied territories once the strength 
of the Soviet war machine had been drained 
by bombing. 

How soon this collapse would take place 
is anybody's guess, even among members of 
the Joint Chiefs. No American strategist is 
counting on anything but a long and grim 
conflict if the Soviet leaders become con- 
vinced that United States “disintegration” 
has set in sufficiently for them to risk Lenin’s 
“mortal blow.” 


Address by George Meany, President of 
the American Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
distinct pleasure to attend a testimonal 
dinner given in honor of Mr. George 
Meany, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, on April 25, 1953, 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York. 
The dinner was arranged by the A. F. 
of L. unions in the New York metropoli- 
tan area and one of the major speakers 
of the evening was Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin. 

On that occasion Mr. Meany delivered 
a most interesting address and expressed 
certain thoughts pertaining to our objec- 
tives abroad and our problems at home 
which, I feel, deserve to be brought to 
the attention of the American people on 
a wider scale. His views are thought- 
provoking and stimulating. I was very 
much impressed with his oratorical abil- 
ity, his sincerity, and his originality. I 
am happy to insert his address in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I do not know whether it 
would be possible for anyone to live up to 
the nice things and to the reputation that 
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has been given to me here tonight. I have 
a feeling that I just cannot meet the picture 
that has been painted, but I can say to you 
that I'll do my best. 

However, I will concede, I have a feeling 
of great pride—not so much over the things 
that have been said but over the fact that 
there are so many people here tonight that 
I have known for so many years who I am 
delighted to feel think well enough of me to 
come here. I have seen in this audience a 
number of members and officers of my own 
local union and I could point out at least 
12 individuals here that I have worked side 
by side with in the past in a pair of overalis, 
and I don't think the overalls were too clean 
because a plumber gets a lot of oil on his 
overalls, and I am happy to recognize these 
men and happy that they think well enough 
of me to come to an affair such as this. 

I see representatives of the various trades 
in this great city, representatives from the 
building trades, the officers, and officials of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council, on 
which I sat as a member of the executive 
board during the trying days of the depres- 
sion. I see here the representatives of many, 
many international unions, the presidents of 
various internationals, too many to mention 
for fear that possibly I might miss some who 
are present and of whom I have not taken 
note. I take great pride in their presence. I 
take great pride in the presence of a number 
of visitors who have taken the trouble to 
come to New York from out of town, repre- 
senting various local unions. And I take 
great pride in the fact that there are a num- 
ber of employers here, whom I have known 
over the past years. And last and not least, 
I take a great deal of pride in the fact that 
a majority of the members of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, 
my colleagues who I have to work with and 
meet the day-to-day problems that go with 
directing this great organization—that they 
are here, and that Bill Schnitzler, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the A. F. of L., is here. 
However, I wish to point out that the very 
nature of the trade-union movement, the 
very nature and the very type of organization 
which it is, precludes the possibility of any 
one man doing the job. We just do not have 
that type of organization, and the things 
which we have accomplished—and when I 
say “we,” I mean the A. F. of L—down 
through the years, have been the work of 
large numbers of men. It has been the work 
of the workers in the local union, the officers 
in that local union, the delegates to the cen- 
tral body, to the State federations of labor, 
to the various international unions, and on 
up to the American Federation of Labor 
itself. 

The construction of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was such, and deliberately so, 
that it was not possible to dictate to the 
organization from the top. The A. F. of L. 
is an organization that receives its direction 
from the ground up, up on up through the 
entire structure. It is not the work of one 
man or one group of men. The achievements 
of this great organization, and I hold that 
there is no other organization of a compara- 
ble nature in the entire world, that has ever 
achieved so much for so many as has the 
A. F. of L. since the years of its establishment 
by Gompers and those associated with him 
back in 1881. But these achievements are 
the achievements of the rank and file, of the 
Officers, and all the membership including 
the top officers of the A. F. of L. Thus, it is 
that type of an organization that no one 
man can run it, no one man can dictate its 
policy, and no one man under any possibility, 
under the voluntary system of the A. F. of L., 
which is the very lifeblood of the organiza- 
tion—no one man can dictate or be a 
czar in the A. F. of L. 

We might recall that some thirty-odd 
years ago Lenin, the Russian dictator, the 
one who preceded Stalin as the dictator of 
the Russian nation, he in his contempt for 
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our trade-union system, referred to our 
A. F. of L. as a “rope of sand,” indicating 
that it was bound together by nothing more 
than strong and moral principles and the 
desires of men to associate one with an- 
other to better the interests of all. And of 
course Gompers' reply in his historic quota- 
tion at that time, that the A. F. of L. was a 
“rope of sand,” bound together by those 
moral principles and those common inter- 
ests of working men, but as he said to Lenin, 
“Our ‘rope of sand,’ based on moral in- 
tegrity and decency is stronger than your 
chains of steel.” 

During all the years in the existence of 
this organization, I would like to point out 
that the welfare of our workers has been 
tied to the welfare of our country, and at 
no time was it the position of the American 
worker as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor that the interests of our 
movement could in any possible way come 
ahead of the interests of our country, of our 
interest as citizens of that country. And 
that is our position today. There has been 
no change, incidentally, in the objective of 
the American Federation of Labor. Yes, 
under our modern complex system of life, 
the methods have to change, we must go into 
more diverse fields to accomplish our ob- 
jectives. But our objective is still the same 
as it was the day the A. F. of L. was formed; 
the objective of securing for those who pro- 
duce the things that make America great, 
securing for them a fair share of the wealth 
which they produce. That has been the 
objective of the American Federation of La- 
bor since the time of its inception, and that 
of course is its objective today. 

In pursuing that objective, we go away at 
times from the question, the bread-and-but- 
ter question of wages and hours. But every- 
thing that we do leads back to that question, 
Why are we interested in peace? Why are 
we interested in the free trade unions all 
over the world? Why do we spend the money 
of American workers in order to build up a 
free trade-union movement all over the 
world? For a very simple and distinct rea- 
son—that we gain something by peace; we 
have a stake in peace. It is the sons of the 
workers who pay the price of war; it is the 
workers themselves who pay the taxes which 
we shoot away when we have a war. Thus, 
we have an interest in peace, and in seeking 
to build up the free trade unions of the 
world, we are in our own way making a con- 
tribution toward the creation of a peaceful 
world. We do not get any membership 
across the sea. When we went into Germany 
back in 1945, immediately upon the cessation 
of hostilities, and we sent representatives 
into Germany, we sent them there not to get 
members for the A. F. of L., but to help the 
Germans rebuild the movement which Hitler 
had destroyed. And why? Because we 
knew then, better than the people in Wash- 
ington in our State Department, we knew 
then that the only way we could prevent 
Germany falling into the hands of the Soviet 
colossus of the East was to see to it that a 
free trade-union movement was recreated 
in that country. And just exactly as we 
figured, that is what happened. Today in 
Germany, the largest trade-union movement 
in the world, second only to the American 
Federation of Labor, is the free German 
trade union of the Western German Fed- 
eration of Labor. That trade-union move- 
ment is the strongest single bulwark stand- 
ing up to see that democratic Germany 
doesn't go down before the Communist in- 
filtration and threat. 

And why is it that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor down through the years has 
warned against Communists? Why is it 
that we have warned against the machina- 
tions of those rulers of the Kremlin? Is 
it because we have some particular grudge 
against them? Yes, we have a grudge 
against anyone who carries on the inhuman 
things, inhuman practices which the dic- 
tators carry on. That is one reason, But 


still we have a very practical reason for our 
opposition to the Soviet Union, for our op- 
position to their program of infiltration and 
aggression on the rest of the world. We 
know, as Americans, we know that if the 
Soviets are to carry out their desire of world 
domination, they must destroy the United 
States of America. It is in the very nature 
of things. There can't be any escape from 
that conclusion. If they set out to rule the 
world, they cannot rule it unless they de- 
stroy the one Nation that has the will and 
the foresight and the material goods to see 
to it that they do not destroy the world. 
Thus we—by the very nature of things— 
are the planned target of Soviet aggression, 
When we try to build up a front in Western 
Europe against the Soviets, when we try to 
see that the French Trade Union Movement 
does not fall into the hands of the Commu- 
nists, that the German Trade Union Move- 
ment likewise remains free, that the Italian 
worker stays free—we are doing something 
to keep this menace of the East away from 
our shores; we are fighting a battle for the 
United States of America. 

Thus, it is from time to time we have been 
brash enough, as American citizens, to ex- 
press our opinion on our foreign affairs; to 
express our opinion about the actions our 
Government has taken in that field. We 
do that as citizens, We feel it is a privilege 
as citizens and as trade unionists who have to 
pay and who know the real cost of war 
that also we have a duty to see to it if we 
possibly can that our Government's foreign 
policy is such that we will be able as a 
Nation to maintain a peaceful world. That 
is the reason, back in 1933, when very few 
people paid any attention to the Hitlerian 
menace which was developing in Germany, 
that the A. F. of L. raised its voice. It was a 
lonesome voice, but still we did raise our 
voice. We said that this thing that was 
going on, this destruction of human lib- 
erty and freedom in Germany was a threat 
on this side of the ocean. We participated 
in the formation of the anti-Nazi chest of 
raising money to pay for the victims of Hit- 
ler’s aggression at home. We did that be- 
cause we knew that that which was hap- 
pening then would eventually be a threat 
to our freedom. We pleaded with our Gov- 
ernment with a resolution which is a matter 
of record in our convention—pleaded with 
them to take a stand against this menace 
to human freedom. Well, the country and 
the Government finally caught up about 6 
years or 7 years later. We took the same 
position on Mussolini; we took the same posi- 
tion on Japanese War Lords when they 
moved on the Chinese mainland; and we 
took the same position in 1942 when we said 
at our Toronto convention that as good 
American citizens we could not quarrel with 
the decision made by our Government for 
military cooperation with the Soviets against 
the common enemy at that time, against the 
big threat of that time—Hitler; while we 
had no objection as citizens to the decision 
made by our Government, and we would 
support it, we would not under any circum- 
stances recognize the Russian trade unions 
as trade unions or recognize the Russian 
Government as a government of freemen. 

And, we say now to our Government when 
we have these peace feelers coming from 
across the ocean, we say now to our Govern- 
ment, yes—if they want to talk peace, that 
is the job of a Government, But let us 
talk peace with our eye on the record; let us 
talk peace with our eye on the slave-labor 
camps in Russia; let us talk peace with our 
eye on the prostrate countries along the Rus- 
sian border who disappeared from the face 
of the earth; let us talk peace with our eye 
on the anti-Semitic policy of the Russian 
Government, on the crime of genocide which 
they are inflicting on Latvia-Lithuania, and 
the once free countries along their borders, 
And let us talk peace with one hand on 
the holster of our revolver. . 
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Let us ask the Russians if they really want 
peace. Cessation of hostilities in Korea is 
not enough, Suppose we had a cessation of 
hostilities in Korea, and they just moved in- 
to some other section of the world, trying to 
destroy human liberty and break down the 
established governments. Yes, we want 
peace in Korea; we want peace in Asia; we 
want peace in Europe; we want world peace. 
We go along with the proposal that if we 
can have world peace, we can then turn 
our attention to the question of disarma- 
ment. Then instead of shooting away the 
substance of a great people, we could make 
our contribution, as has been proposed, to a 
world war on the only thing that is worth 
waging a world war on—a world war on pov- 
erty. We have no fear of peace—we do not 
share the feelings of the big brains of Wall 
Street, who have so little confidence in Amer- 
ica and America’s ability to go forward in 
peacetime, that they drop the value of the 
securities about $3 billion in a matter of 
48 hours. 

We have confidence. We think that with 
proper planning by our Government, with 
proper planning in cooperation with the 
various segments of our population, that we 
can prepare for peace, if peace—Lord be with 
us—if peace does come, that we can make 
plans; that there is something else to do with 
the substance and the material wealth of 
America, besides building airplanes and 
tanks and weapons of destruction. We can 
turn our eyes to something that can be done 
here at home as a matter of peace, of peace- 
time activity which will keep our workers 
busy and keep our people happy. We can 
turn our attention to the questions of low- 
cost housing which millions and millions of 
people in this country are in need of today. 
We can turn our attention to new and better 
systems of roads which this country needs 
in this enlightened age, both for the health 
and welfare of our citizens and as defense 
measures in case of eventual war. We could 
turn our attention to the lack of educational 
facilities, to the fact that we need more 
and better schools in this city and every city 
in the country. We can turn our attention 
to the lack of hospitals, to the lack of doctors, 
and perhaps pass the bill which has been 
pending in Congress to give Federal aid for 
medical education which would enable 
the medical schools of this country to turn 
out the doctors we need and must have, 

But in thinking of all these things, we 
think of leadership—we think of the leader- 
ship needed in Washington, and we wonder. 
We wonder when we see in this day of 1953— 
when airplanes are flying at the rate of 1,000 
miles an hour, and the oceans mean nothing 
anymore insofar as distance is concerned, or 
as a protective cover for our Nation—it seems 
incredible that we still have people in Wash- 
ing who think we can live in isolation and 
comfort from the rest of the world; who still 
think in terms of 1890. We still have people 
who believe that we can isolate ourselves and 
take no part in the troubles or in the solu- 
tion of the troubles of the people all over the 
world, 

We have a proposal which we all heard a 
week ago—of turning our attention to a war 
on poverty, a world war on poverty, in co- 
operation with other nations of goodwill. 
Well, there is now before Congress a resolu- 
tion which would render it completely im- 
possible for our country to take part in that 
sort of venture; it would render it impossible 
for our country to take part in the work of 
the International Labor Organization which 
has done so much over the last 30 years to 
raise the standards of workers all over the 
world. The Bricker amendment is designed 
to build a shell around America, to prevent 
the Executive from carrying out the tradi- 
tional powers of the Executive in cooperating 
with other countries, to meet the many jobs 
and the many tasks which are prevalent in 
the work of the United Nations, and in the 
ILO and in a possible world war on poverty. 
I do not know just what is going to happen. 
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I do not know whether the wing of the Re- 
publican Party that believes in social justice, 
that believes in cooperation with the peoples 
of the rest of the world, is going to prevail, 
or whether the Brickers, and those asso- 
ciated with Bricker are going to prevail and 
try to build a wall around the United States 
and let us live in isolation. I will say this, 
however, there is one thing about this Gov- 
ernment in Washington. We heard for many 
years the cry that Government lacks busi- 
ness sagacity, lacks the wisdom of business 
in carrying on its affairs. Well, this time 
they have the chance. I have no objection. 
They won the election and they are now 
running the Government. There isn't a cor- 
poration in the government worth its salt 
or worth mentioning that hasn't a represent- 
ative in the Government of the United 
States in Washington today. So this time— 
this time if they fail, they can’t blame it on 
somebody else. You can put the blame ex- 
actly where it belongs. And as I said before, 
I, as one individual, have no objection— 
there is nothing wrong with them taking the 
reins and taking a shot at it. But, I want 
to say they are on trial and they are being 
watched every day, not only by the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, but by the 
American people. 

Thus I say to you tonight that I have no 
particular plans to carry out this job. I 
expect to cooperate with all the representa- 
tives of the various international unions; I 
expect to carry on with their assistance in 
the tradition of the American Federation of 

Labor; I expect to continue to see our organi- 
zation continue to play its part in interna- 
tional labor affairs, to give of its wealth and 
its material goods to other trade-union work- 
ers throughout the world in the hope of 
making them free and keeping them free. I 
expect to see the A. F. of L. carry on as it 
has for many, many years as an institution 
for human good, as an instrumentality to 
raise the standards of life of the great mass 
of the people of this country. I expect to 
see the A. F. of L. carry on its fight for 
social justice, carry on its fight for social 
security, carry on its fight for old-age pen- 
sions and assistance for all those in need 
of assistance. I expect to see the new de- 
partment established by the present admin- 
istration as a Cabinet post—the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare—some 
day, when it is in the administration of some 
people who really believe in the good health 
of the American people, who believe in 
higher education for America’s children, 
and who believe in the welfare of all the 
great mass of these people—I expect to see 
it become one of the great departments of 
our Government in the years to come. 

That is the type of work, that is the type 
of American Federation of Labor I hope to 
see in the future, an A. F. of L. in the tradi- 
tion of Gompers and of Green and those 
associates of the early days, marching down 
the road with the vision of clear men who 
know that that which they seek is good, 
that which they seek is just. I expect the 
American Federation of Labor to go down 
that road, continuing to give its service to 
the great mass of people of this country, to 
the workers and to the country itself. 


Contribution of Greece to NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, several 
‘days ago I asked to have printed in the 


Recorp certain articles written by Mr. 
Crosby S. Noyes, staff correspondent for 
the Washington Star, which had been 
published in the Star. The articles ap- 
pear under the general heading “Is 
NATO Worth It?” and in them Mr. 
Noyes discusses conditions as he found 
them to exist in certain countries. 

I now ask that an article entitled 


„Greece Has Promising Army, But Vex- 


ing Currency Problem,” written by Mr. 
Noyes, and published in the Washing- 
ton Star of May 7, 1953, be printed in 
the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is NATO WORTH Ir?—Greece Has PROMISING 
ARMY, Bur VEXING CURRENCY PROBLEM— 
Nation STILL UNABLE To BEAR MILITARY 
Costs DESPITE $2 BILLION ASSISTANCE From 
UNITED STATES 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

ATHENS.—Whoever it was that started the 
rumor that Greek soldiers go around in white 
shirts and shoes with powderpuffs on them 
should come over and have another look. 
About the only place you see such costumes 
around here is in the store windows, where 
American tourists snap them up for an out- 
rageous number of drachmas. The real live 
soldiers—and there are plenty of them in this 
ancient city—dress in OD’s and look very 
businesslike. 

When it comes to the military, the Greeks 
are, in fact, in business. NATO's military 
goals still are a distant objective, but the 
only question here is whether Greece has the 
means eventually to support the strength 
it possesses now. It's an impressive show 
for a country the size of New York State, 
populated by some 7.5 million people and 
rated in anybody’s book as one of the poor- 
est in Europe. a 

It has not just happened that way. If 
the Greeks are strong and well prepared for 
trouble, the United States can claim its share 
of the credit. Since 1947, when Communist 
rebels held most of the country and the hard- 
pressed national army reeled with exhaus- 
tion, Uncle Sam has been in Greece with 
both feet. The prompt and effective action 
of the Truman doctrine showed the potential 
of American military and economic support. 
It led directly to our present policy in Eu- 
rope. 

While the civil war lasted here, some 300 
American officers were spread throughout the 
Greek Army down to battalion level. As 
American equipment replaced British weap- 
ons, our advisers took over an increasing 
responsibility for the plans and training of 
the Greek forces. 


UNITED STATES MISSION REDUCED 


Since the end of the fighting in 1949, the 
American military mission has been pulling 
in more and more of its field groups, return- 
ing an increasing share of responsibility to 
the Greeks themselves. The mission has been 
reduced by one-third, with the concentra- 
tion shifting to advice in the fields of tactics, 
strategy, logistics, and administration. Fur- 
ther reductions in American military per- 
sonnel are expected this summer. 

Few efforts in the military field have paid 
such dividends as our aid program has paid 
in Greece, It has bought a free country with 
a healthy appreciation of what weakness 
can mean. It has created a well-officered 
peacetime fighting force of 165,000, backed 
by a reserve of 450,000 men less than 35 years 
old, 75 percent of these trained under United 
States supervision. It has stiffened NATO's 
southern European force by nine badly 
needed divisions. By this time next year 
present deficiencies in antiaircraft and anti- 
tank artillery should be made good and the 
job cf modernization pretty well completed. 
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Greece’s ground fighting forces are sup- 
ported by a small navy whose main function 
would be to supply the army by sea. The 
air force is being reorganized. By the end 
of this year it will be composed of about 500 
trained pilots and equipped with jet fighters, 

As usual, there is some disagreement be- 
tween the Greeks and our military people on 
the question of how much equipment the 
Greek army can absorb and handle satisfac- 
torily. The Greeks would like to be much 
stronger than they are. They talk confident- 
Iy about plans for further mechanization. 
As things stand now, a Greek division is 
made up of about 12,000 men, with fewer 
units and much less support than an Ameri- 
ean division. 


GREECE NO WEAKLING 


When it comes to capabilities, the Greeks 
are judged to be well able to take care of 
themselves in a squabble with any of the 
Communist satellites. An all-out attack with 
Russian backing would be something else 
again. But present thinking is that the 
main weight of any Russian military effort 
would be made in central Europe. 

One recent political development has 
greatly strengthened the Greek military pic- 
ture. A few weeks ago diplomatic circles in 
Athens hummed with satisfaction over the 
signing of the new treaty of friendship and 
mutual support between Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia, 

The signing may not have immediately 
created an entirely new climate of feeling 
among the three traditional enemies. On 
the popular level, traditions die slowly. The 
word for “Greek” in Turkish still means 
“thief,” and probably will for some time to 
come. But the treaty signing did mark an 
important forward step. It had, however, 
one immediate military significance for 
Greece: Today, instead of disposing its troops 
to defend 510 miles of frontier, the Greeks 
can concentrate on protecting only the 315- 
mile border with Albania and Bulgaria. It 
adds up to a hefty increase in the strength 
that could be mustered to repel a possible 
Communist attack. 

The signing of the joint treaty represented 
the fruit of months of quiet and effective 
diplomatic spadework by some of the abler 
American representatives in Europe. So far 
as Greece and Yugoslavia were concerned, 
they started with a state of complete hos- 
tility at the end of the Greek civil war. It 
took a lot of patient prodding by our Am- 
bassadors, George V. Allen then in Belgrade, 
and John E. Peurifoy in Athens, before the 
common border and the Embassies were re- 
opened, 

HELPS TIE TITO TO WEST 


The final agreement fitted in well with 
NATO objectives and is believed to mark the 
beginning of much closer ties between Yugo- 
slavia and the West. In the matter of com- 
mon defense, the Yugoslavs would have pre- 
ferred more definite comments from Greece 
and Turkey, but these were impossible con- 
sidering the previous commitments of the 
other two countries to NATO. 

Another happy feature of the political 
scene here—and incidentally another tri- 
umph for American diplomacy in Greece— 
is the strength of the present Government, 

In the immediate postwar years, Greece 
suffered from the common European com- 
plaint of political instability and fragmen- 
tation, There were at least a dozen rival 
parties. Twenty-four separate governments 
came to grief in rapid succession, and no real 
progress was possible. 

Electoral reform, setting up a system of 
simple regional representation was adopted 
with strong United States backing last Oc- 
tober. The elections in the following month 
swept into power Greece's stern old military 
hero, Marshal Alexander Papagos. When the 
ballots were counted, his Greek Rally Party 
held 239 seats out of 300, political power un- 
known in Greece for the last quarter cene 
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tury. It meant the Government has a chance 
of doing a real job within the next 4 years. 


CURRENCY TROUBLES 


Certainly, there is a job to be done. In 
the wake of a ruinous wartime inflation, 
prices rose an average of 25 percent a year 
until last year. The exchange rate of the 
drachma has gone from 500 to the dollar to 
the present rate of 15,000. General mistrust 
of the currency has led to a number of 
countermeasures by the public, including 
speculation on commodities by hoarding and 
stockpiling. In every Athens shop, mer- 
chants set their prices, not according to the 
prices paid for the goods, but rather in an- 
ticipation of what the money will be worth 
when the time comes to buy again. 

It is the fervent hope of all economic ob- 
servers here that Marshal Papagos will have 
the strength and the political courage to 
force through an unpopular reform pro- 
gram—clamp down hard on credit and stop 
the trend toward inflation. If he doesn't, 
the economic future of Greece looks very 
dim indeed. 

Whatever happens, the United States is in 
the process of bowing out of its economic 
responsibilities in Greece. Of a total of 
about $2 billion spent in the country since 
1947, more than $1 billion has gone directly 
to bolster the economy. From a peak of $179 
million in fiscal 1952, the program has been 
reduced to a possible $80 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It is expected that economic 
aid will be cut drastically next year and dis- 
continued after that. 

A good deal of the money has gone just 
for the purpose of keeping body and soul 
together. Greece has profited less than most 
countries in terms of rebuilding and expan- 
sion of the overall economic plant. Still, the 
country’s roads and ports are better than 
they were before the war. The railroad sys- 
tem is at least as good. The industrial plant 
is producing at 20 percent above 1938 levels, 
and agricultural production has risen 16 per- 
cent. A start has been made toward de- 
veloping Greece's power resources and ex- 
ploiting its important mineral deposits, 


PEOPLE ARE AMBITIOUS 


The Greeks, not unnaturally, would like 
us to go much further. They are as ambi- 
tious as anyone when it comes to developing 
their country. They are eager as the next 
man to find the funds to do it more or less 
painlessly. The main job of our economic 
missions in Athens these days seems to be 
trying to explain to the Greeks that the 
American taxpayer cannot shoulder the cost 
of making Greece economically strong, how- 
ever desirable the goal might be for all con- 
cerned. 

But it all boils down to the inevitable 
question: How soon can Greece support the 
military effort that she is making as a mem- 
ber of NATO? The simple answer is that 
she will not, in the foreseeable future, be 
able to carry the whole load. The best that 
can be hoped for is that Greece may be able, 
in a couple of years, to bear the drachma 
costs of her armed forces—the food, clothing, 
pay, and light equipment of the men in uni- 
form. But the heavy stuff, new equipment, 
and replacements will have to be carried by 
somebody else in large measure. And some- 
body else these days means the Americans. 

If there is a difference between Greece 
and some of her NATO partners, it is a dif- 
ference in spirit. It was summed up for this 
correspondent as follows: 

“We would never say to you, if you stop 
giving us aid, we would cut down our mili- 
tary effort. We would make whatever further 
sacrifices were necessary, and we would be 
able to count on popular support. A nation 
which has decided to defend itself must feel 
itself at every moment ready to fight, And 
Greece has decided.” 

In Europe today, this kind of talk is re- 
Treshing as it ja scarce. 


President Eisenhower Moves To Strength- 
en Position of the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN F. JAMES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, it was to 
be expected that the “first 100 days” of 
the Eisenhower administration would 
end amid nationwide evaluation and re- 
capitulation, yet one of the most im- 
portant actions of the new administra- 
tion was taken at the beginning of the 
“second 100 days.” It was then that 
President Eisenhower sent to Congress 
his plan for reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 portends 
sweeping changes in the field of military 
supply. An idea of what may or may not 
be expected under the proposed reor- 
ganization can be obtained by reading 
what General Eisenhower expressed to 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, in 1951. In discussing a common 
supply service for all military depart- 
ments he said: 

After getting more experience and see- 
ing more of the possible weaknesses in 
that type of organization, I have come to the 
conclusion that it would be better to de- 
velop what we now have along proper lines, 
and with proper authorities vested in the 
Secretary of Defense, than to adopt the idea 
of a fourth service. 


At the same time, he indicated his be- 
lief in single department procfirement of 
items and services that have a common 
use such as rifles, blankets, and so forth, 
but not technical items which are limited 
in use to one service. 

The reorganization plan will abolish 
the Munitions Board and Defense Supply 
Management Agency in favor of an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for supply 
management, These organizations have 
so extended their operations in the past 
few years that creation of a tremendous 
staff was inevitable. 

It is more than coincidence that the 
President promises personnel cuts in the 
same message in which he proposes abo- 
lition of the Munitions Board and De- 
fense Supply Management Agency. But 
the effects are not limited to a reduction 
in staff personnel. In his message of 
transmittal accompanying the reorgani- 
zation plan-the President has recognized 
that there must be decentralization of 
operations under unified direction and 
control. When the proposal is read in 
the light of the President’s message of 
transmittal, and as exposition of his 
views given to the House subcommittee in 
1951, it gives rise to anticipation that 
the new Assistant Secretary of Defense 
will be guided by a new policy—even a 
new philosophy—in the White House 
and the Pentagon. 

Policies of the Munitions Board and 
the Defense Supply Management Agency 
have been directed toward the transfer 
of operations functions from the sepa- 
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rate military departments into the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Perhaps 
the Munitions Board Staff believed, with 
the writer of a recent popular song, that 
“I can do anything better than you.” 
They appear to have increased, rather 
than decreased, the confusion in supply 
operations. Instead of giving unified 
direction and control to the administra- 
tors of the separate military depart- 
ments the Board has assumed some ad- 
ministration functions itself. New or- 
ganizations have been created where ex- 
isting ones were capable of performing 
at least as efficiently and economically. 
Instead of concentrating on assignment 
of procurement responsibilities to single 
military departments, the Board has 
concentrated on the establishment and 
extension of new joint agencies, com- 
posed of representatives of the de- 
partments and responsible at once to 
many supervisors. Three joint procure- 
ment agencies have been created and 
more have appeared to be in the offing. 
If the trend had continued the number 
of joint agencies might have exceeded 
the alphabetical agencies of the salad 
days of the New Deal. 

Because of the policy of operating 
through joint agencies, the Munitions 
Board and Defense Supply Management 
Agency had been gradually converting 
the departmental secretaries into the 
forgotten men of the Defense Establish- 
ment. The secretaries have been by- 
passed in operations. Joint agencies 
have been responsible to the Munitions 
Board and operational decisions have 
been made by the Munitions Board. The 
Board has obtained delegations of power 
so that others might perform functions 
placed in departmental secretaries by 
the National Security Act and the Armed 
Services Procurement Act. 

Now President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed to resurrect the secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and allow 
them to resume their places in the 
scheme of things. The Secretary of De- 
fense will act, he says, through the basic 
channels of responsibility and authority 
prescribed in the National Security 
Act—through the three civilian secre- 
taries, who are responsible to him for all 
aspects of the respective military de- 
partments. This policy should eliminate 
the joint agency concept from our mili- 
tary supply thinking, and turn the focus 
on single department procurement, inso- 
far as common use items are concerned, 


The Late Thomas F. Cuite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 \ 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
grieved to learn of the death on May 9, 
1953, of my good friend and one of the 
leaders of my old congressional district, 
Thomas F. Cuite. For the past several 
years the Democratic leader of the 10th 
Assembly District in Brooklyn, Tom 
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Cuite, was also a prominent Catholic 
layman and an active leader of the Elks. 
He was 64 years old at the time of his 
death. 

Born in the navy-yard section of 
Brooklyn, which is a part of my dis- 
trict, Tom Cuite was a lifelong resident 
of our borough and was active in public 
life over a long span of years. He was 
secretary to at least three of the borough 
presidents of Brooklyn. He also served 
with several city court justices, was chief 
clerk in the district attorney’s office, ex- 
ecutive assistant to former New York 
City Council President Joseph T. Shar- 
key, and more recently secretary to New 
York State Supreme Court Justice Maxi- 
milian Moss. 

Among the Catholic groups in which 
he took a leading and active interest 
were Catholic War Veterans, Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Catholic Charities, 
Knights of Columbus, and numerous 
others. 

It was my good fortune to know Tom 
Cuite for nearly a quarter of a century 
and to be closely associated with him in 
political and civic life. He was held in 
high esteem by all who knew him, and 
he was admired for his untiring efforts 
in behalf of many people who sought 
his aid and advice. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his widow, his sons and daughter, and 
the 15 grandchildren he leaves behind. 
May they be consoled by the thought 
that he will long be remembered by his 
friends, who will cherish his memory and 
will miss his wise counsel. 


Lt. Franciszek Jarecki: A Gallant Pole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
! Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
are honored to have in Washington to- 
day, as a guest of the American people, 
a young man who by his deeds has 
aroused the admiration and highest re- 
spect of every American and of every 
freedom-loving person in the entire 
world. 

Lt. Franciszek Jarecki is a young Pole, 
only 21 years of age. He has been sub- 
jected to an intensive program of Com- 
munist indoctrination by the Soviet 
masters who now control Poland. As a 
pilot he was under constant surveillance 
and control. 

Nevertheless, no amount of Commu- 
nist propaganda could change the heart 
of this young Pole. He always bore in 
mind the words of the national anthem 
of free Poland, “Poland is not dead while 
we are alive.” 

He never doubted that freedom and 
independence would someday be re- 
stored to his troubled land and people. 
And so, with incredible courage and 
an indomitable will, he accomplished a 
miracle. He flew a Russian MIG under 
tremendous handicaps into Denmark 
for a two-fold purpose: to enable him to 
escape the clutches of the Communist 


oppressors and to have an opportunity 
to participate in the free world’s strug- 
gle against Communist ideology, and to 
give the Western Allies an opportunity 
to see and study the Russian MIG in 
order to more effectively combat it. 

There was no $50,000 bonus to en- 
courage his brave feat. He was not 
aided or financed by outside sources, as 
a few publicity seeking Americans re- 
cently tried to tell our people. 

Lieutenant Jarecki says that there are 
many more Polish youths serving in the 
Polish Soviet Army who feel as he does 
and would welcome an opportunity to 
follow in his footsteps. He says further 
that if there was a free Polish army or- 
ganized by the free countries fighting 
under the standards of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile, now seated in London, 
many of these boys would be encouraged 
to join and fight on our side, alongside of 
thousands of Polish exiles throughout 
the World. He strongly urges the 
recognition by the Allies of the Polish 
Government in exile, as the greatest and 
most effective psychological move pos- 
sible to strengthen the resistance in 
Poland. 

I think, we Members in Congress, and 
our executive branch of the Government 
should well note these observations of 
this fine young representative of the 
spirit of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

I am introducing, today, as is also 
Congressman O’Konsk1, a private bill to 
give this young hero the right to remain 
in this country as a legal resident. I 
think we owe this to him and that he 
would prove a credit and an asset to 
us. It would also prove to the world 
that we appreciate his great contribu- 
tion to the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy throughout the world. 


President Follows Technique in Naming 
New Joint Chiefs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of May 13, 1953: 


PRESIDENT FOLLOWS TECHNIQUE IN NAMING 
New Jornr Cuters—His MerHop Is To 
Avor A BREAK WITH ANY GROUP or THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, May 12.—President Eisen- 
hower has not satisfied all the Republicans 
who nominated him or the Republicans who 
opposed him at Chicago, but he is doing his 
level best to avoid a break with either group. 

His technique for achieving this objective 
is extremely simple. One day he makes a 
pronouncement that appeals to the Repub- 
lican liberals and a few days later he makes 
a concession to the conservatives. One day 
he emphasizes the necessity for a low-tariff 
policy, and the next he appoints a high-tariff 
advocate to the Tariff Commission. 

He may defend the rights of civil servants 
one week, and back Senator JosEePH R. Mc- 
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CarTHy, Republican, of Wisconsin, the next; 
or say that we have a moral obligation to 
wipe out slums in May and cut the public- 
housing budget in March, but he never fol- 
lows one line long enough to permit the 
Asia firsters, or the Europe firsters, or the 
conservatives or the liberals to break away 
completely. 

His nominations for the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff illustrate the techniques. Three of 
the four jobs went to men whose principal 
experience has been in Europe—Gen, Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, the North Atlantic Com- 
mander, to be Army Chief of Staff; Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization Commander in the southern zone, 
to be Chief of Naval Operations; and Gen, 
Nathan F. Twining to move up as first officer 
of the Air Force. 

For the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs, 
however, he chose Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
the favorite candidate of Republican Sena- 
tors ROBERT A. Tarr, of Ohio, Senate ma- 
jority leader, and WILLIAM F. Know ann, of 
California—a Pacific firster, who had the 
good wishes of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur and most of General MacArthur's 
influential supporters. 


CALLED NO MIDDLE-OF-ROADER 


President Eisenhower explained at a press 
conference several weeks ago how he se- 
lected men for top jobs. He called the pros- 
pective candidate in, he said, and asked him 
about his philosophy: Whether he was biased 
or distinctly in favor of some doctrinal idea, 
and whether he could operate according to 
the facts and under the law. 

He tried, the President went on, to get 
men who were logically devoted to the sery- 
ice, and who generally conformed to his 
middle-of-the-road philosophy. And, he 
concluded, he didn’t like extremists of any 
kind. 

Admiral Radford is generally regarded here 
as one of the ablest men in the three serv- 
ices—an experienced and valorous sailor, an 
advocate of extraordinary skill and deter- 
mination, but no middle-of-the-roader. His 
career has been characterized by extreme 
positions in the fight against the unifica- 
tion of the services; in the Navy's years-long 
battle against the Air Force; in his advocacy 
of strategic air operations by the Navy. 

Moreover, the admiral has taken positions 
in the past that were not only opposed to 
the policies of the Truman administration 
in the Far East but in opposition to some 
important concepts of the Eisenhower 
administration as well. 

Unlike General of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, the present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
who testified in the MacArthur hearings that 
“a naval blockade [of China] is actually an 
act of war and would not be effective,” 
Admiral Radford has argued on Capitol Hill 
that it would be effective. 

Also, while President Eisenhower rejected 
the blockade of China as a policy, and also 
rejects any policy of seeking to destroy the 
Chinese Communist regime, Admiral Rad- 
ford’s testimony to Members of Congress 
here is that, in his judgment, the existence 
of a Communist regime in China, even if it 
breaks away from Moscow, will always be an 
attraction for Japan, and therefore a men- 
ace to the security of the United States. 

TAFT'’S VIEWS CONSIDERED 

The President, however, does not operate 
on the theory that a man’s beliefs have to 
coincide with his own before he can be given 
atop job. Nor does he feel, apparently, that 
a man’s record in the past has to conform to 
the policies or principles pronounced by the 
President in order to be appointed to high 
Office. 

For example, the President favors the de- 
velopment of a liberal, low tariff policy, but 
he appointed to the United States Tariff 
Commission former Representative Joseph E. 
Talbott of Connecticut, who has a record of 


“opposing the trend toward a liberal tariff 


policy and who had the backing for the job 
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of the protectionist bloc in the Republican 


Party. 

Similarly, the President appointed as the 
Government's top housing administrator 
former Republican Representative Albert M. 
Cole of Kansas, who had a record of opposing 
public housing, and who had the backing of 
legislators with similar records. 

The Eisenhower way, however, is to select 
men who will represent all sections of the 
party. He picked the Cabinet he wanted 
without much reference to Senator Tarr's 
views. This got him into his only fight with 
the Ohio Senator on the appointment of a 
Democrat, Martin P, Durkin as Secretary of 
Labor. 

Even since then, appointments have been 
made with much more consideration for the 
Senator's views, and this was particularly 
true in the case of the Joint Chiefs. Sena- 
tor Tarr has been sniping at the present 


members of the Joint Chiefs for over a year. ` 


He has lately made it known that he wanted 
all defense plans reviewed by the new Joint 
Chiefs and that he wanted this done as soon 
as possible, even if the appointments had to 
be made long before the present chiefs re- 
tired. 

Thus, the view here is that the Senator's 
views are being taken into account, just as 
General Eisenhower indicated they would be 
in the famous Eisenhower-Taft meeting at 
Morningside Heights last September. 


Color Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, 
recently had occasion to look into the 
situation concerning color television, I 
was very much interesting in the ob- 
servations made on the subject by one 
of the leaders of the television industry, 
In an address before the United Jewish 
Appeal Television Dinner in New York 
on May 5, 1953, Mr. Ross D. Siragusa, 
president of the Admiral Corp., one of 
the largest television producers in the 
country, presented a very interesting 
picture of the situation concerning color 
television. 

Mr. Siragusa discussed three major 
questions: First, approval by the Federal 
Communications Commission of stand- 
ards for a compatible color telecasting 
system; second, when will color receivers 
be available to the public? Third, what 
will these receivers cost? His analysis 
of these problems should be of great in- 
terest to the American public. I am 
therefore glad to place into the RECORD 
that section of his address which deals 
with color television. It is as follows: 

No discussion of the television outlook to- 
day would be complete without a review of 
the prospects for color TV. 

Since the Government ban on color set 
production was lifted a short while ago, color 
has been in the news in a big way. Con- 
gress, through the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, has again in- 
terested itself in the subject. At the mo- 
ment, strong pressure is being exerted to get 
color on the air, There have even been dark 


hints that undisclosed but sinister forces are 
interested in holding color television back, 

Personally, I know of no one in the indus- 
try who is not extremely anxious for. this 
forward step when it is technically ready, 
Admiral certainly is. We have been con- 
ducting intensive research in color reception 
for years in two laboratories—one at Chicago 
and one at Palo Alto, Calif. 

Each laboratory has cooperated closely 
with the National Television Standards 
Committee, which comprises engineers rep- 
resenting all interests in the industry. The 
NTSC, as the committee is known, has been 
working intensively to develop standards for 
a compatible color telecasting system. As 
you know, the system authorized by the 
FCC in the fall of 1950 was incompatible 
and was, therefore, considered unacceptable 
by almost the entire industry. 

The NTSC recently arrived at compatible 
standards and they are now being field 
tested. These tests are expected to be com- 
pleted during the summer and the FCC then 
will be asked to approve the standards pro- 
posed by the committee. 

Three questions remain: First, will the 
commission approve the NTSC standards? 
Second, if the commission approves, how 
much time will elapse before color receivers 


-are available to the public? Third, what 


will they cost? ; 

The presumption—but it is only presump- 
tion—is growing that the Commission will 
approve the NTSC standards by early 1954. 
If this proves to be the case, the real posers 
are questions Nos. 2 and 3: When will 
color receivers be publicly available? What 
will they cost? Recently statements have 
been made and widely publicized that sets 
will be on the market in 9 to 12 months after 
the NTSC standards are adopted. At the 
other extreme are predictions that color is 
5 to 10 years away. 

In our opinion it is impossible at the 
present time to forecast when color sets will 
be available in appreciable numbers. A 
handful of sets might reach the market 
within a year after a compatible color system 
is approved, but only a handful. 

There are two principal elements in a color 
receiver, the set itself and the picture tube. 
We have in our laboratories today reecivers 
with circuits which produce excellent results. 
We could get them into volume production 
within 9 months to a year after the FCC 


gives the go ahead.on compatible standards,- 


But the problem is with the picture tube. 
At present, two types are available. Both are 
hand made, bulky, and very expensive. One 
does not give a color picture which we con- 
sider satisfactory. The other is extremely 
complex and requires very critical adjust- 
ments. An Admiral engineer spent months 
acquiring the skill to bring the three colors 
into registration on these tubes. There are 
12 adjustments necessary to register the tube, 
all of which are interdependent, 

Mathematically that makes thousands of 
combinations of adjustments possible, of 
which only one is correct. Moreover, the 
present tube may only stay in registration 
for a matter of days. 

You can visualize the difficulty of training 
servicemen, the servicing problems, and the 
public reaction that would result if such a 
complicated instrument were put into homes 
for everyday use. To put it in a sentence, 
this tube is a laboratory device. It cannot 
be considered ready for public use by the 
longest stretch of the imagination. Even if 
the tube were dependable and serivceable in 
the field, it is still too complex to be mass 
produced at a reasonable cost. 

So, gentlemen, don’t be misled by talk that 
color is just around the corner. First, the 
industry has to have the right color tube 
and the right tube simply doesn't exist at 
present. And when such a tube is developed, 
at least a year will be required to tool up for 
mass production. 

Iam as anxious to see color ready for pub- 
lic use as anybody in or out of the industry. 
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When it is ready, color will give TV the same 
kind of boost it is now getting from the open- 
ing of new markets and the introduction of 
new larger screen models. But the most 
serious mistake anyone could possibly make 
would be to force color-set production before 
the picture tube problem is licked. 

If we move prematurely, we could set color 
back for years. Black and white TV never 
would be where it is today if it had not been 
carried to a high state of practicability before 
being sold to the public. 

I have no idea when a more advanced, less 
complicated color tube will be available. I 
do know, however, that scientific progress 
cannot be produced or hastened by either 
congressional mandate or wishful thinking. 

There has been a great deal of speculating 
done on our third question, the matter of 
the probable cost of a color receiver. What 
you have heard is pure guessing because cost 
is absolutely incomputable until the industry 
has a picture tube which can be mass pro- 
duced, easily registered, and which will be as 
reliable in field service as present black and 
white tubes. How, gentleman, can you esti- 
mate the cost of something that isn’t even 
designed as yet? 

When the tube problem is licked, I am 
confident that everything else will follow. 
We will be able to produce sets at a price 
well within the reach of the great mass of 
American families. Broadcasting stations 
and networks will be eager to make the nec- 
essary investment in color equipment even 
though costs are enormous. Despite all the 
stories you hear about the high cost of black 
and white TV to advertisers, I have no 
doubt whatever that sponsors will be willing 
to absorb the additional cost for color when 
they see the public is willing to buy the 
receivers. All we have to avoid is moving too 
soon. The one sure way to kill color would 
be to release it before it is technically ready 
for everyday trouble-free service in the home. 
I fervently hope the industry will not make 
that mistake. 


Latin America as the Third Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Gustave Weigel, S. J., quon- 
dam professor of the Universidad Cato- 
lica de Chile, present professor of ecclesi- 
ology, Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Md., at the 13th annual reception by the 
Washington 4th Degree Knights of 
Columbus, in honor of the diplomatic 
representatives of the American Repub- 
lics, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, April 
23, 1953: 

LATIN AMERICA AS THE THIRD Force 

Before and after the First World War, the 
nations of Western Europe held the hegem- 
ony of the earth, but the powers of West- 
ern Europe were not in stable balance. Un- 
der Hitler, Germany wished to dominate the 
West and through his domination, rule the 
world. The martial suppression of Hitler 
produced the dominating growth of Soviet 
Russia and of the United States of America, 
while the western European nations in their 
effort to eliminate Hitler lost their power. 
In consequence, for its'own survival Western 
Europe felt the need of leaning either on 
Soviet Russia or on the United States. There 
was no other choice and there is still no 
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other choice, but this choice is not pleasant 
for many western Europeans because they 
feel that, no matter which side of the di- 
lemma they choose, they will lose their own 
souls and all that is characteristic of their 
being. As a result, some European intel- 
lectuals like Etienne Gilson, have asked for 
the development of a third force more con- 

to the spirit of Western Europe which 
will give to it the guaranty of identical sur- 
vival and evolution. 

In this way the term, “Third Force,” en- 
tered into our modern vocabulary. However, 
an idea not unlike the one expressed by the 
new French term existed before the recent 
invention. I met it in South America in 
1937 and it existed in the Latin Republics 
before that date. The generation that came 
to reflection after the First World War was 
impatient of cultural and social importa- 
tions from Europe or the United States, 
which was the best that their forefathers of 
the 19th century could give them. The new 
generation had a consciousness of being 
Latin Americans, and they were proud of it 
nor did they wish to be either French intel- 
lectuals or American pragmatists. A still 
newer generation came to articulate expres- 
sion in the course of the thirties and they ad- 
vanced beyond the position of their immedi- 
ate predecessors by demanding that the Latin 
American be not only himself, but that he 
take an important part in managing the 
affairs of the world. 

It was sad to deal with these young peo- 
ple. They sincerely believed that Latin 
America had within itself the potentialities 
for a decisive participation in world affairs 
but they were perfectly aware that the world 
was not concerned with Latin American 
thought nor did it show any inclination to 
turn to Latin America for guidance. What 
made the situation worse, was the obvious 
fact that Latin America could not solve its 
own urgent problems, for Ibero-America was 
constantly looking abroad for help. My 
young friends realized this, but they based 
their hope on the total strength of Ibero- 
America, but here too their hopes were not 
visibly founded. Instead of continental soli- 
darity, Latin America was painfully divided 
by petty nationalisms exacerbating mutual 
intercourse. 

This only result for these young men and 
women, who today are 30 years old and more, 
is a deep resentment. They felt within 
themselves a mission, and not even today are 
they convinced that this mission was false, 
and yet they see absolutely no possibility 
of the realization of their mission. They 
still hope, but the emotion that is nearest to 
the surface of their souls is bitterness. In 
this bitterness they look for some object on 
which they can work off their frustration. 
Different groups select different objects but 
to an outsider it is evident they have merely 
found whipping boys and not the objective 
cause of their disillusionment. Some believe 
that the older political visions and parties 
in their lands are the cause of Ibero-Amer- 
ican immaturity; others think that the Latin 
American social framework explains southern 
undevelopment; a vast number are per- 
suaded that the cause of Latin inefficiency 
is the action of the United States. The re- 
sult of all these cause-searches is much 
highly emotional criticism and passionate 
hostility. Such a situation is far from being 
a contribution to world peace and progress. 
Moreover it is detrimental, not only to the 
world, but to Latin America itself. 

Let us examine the dream of my young 
South American friends. Its existence is 
beyond dispute, not only in them but even in 
their elders. Latin Americans are not like 
the Swiss who have no ecumenical ambi- 
tions and seek only the defense of their own 
way of life, letting the world go its own way. 
The Latin American, on the contrary, wishes 
to talk to the world, wishes to be heard, 
wishes to be patently respected, wishes even 


to direct world activities. He loves to speak 
against a world background and to think 
in transcendental terms. 

Is the dream merely a delusion or are 
there objective grounds for its existence? 
There is obviously a real base for it. Today 
the Latin Americans number about 155 mil- 
lion, which in virtue of numbers indicates 
a strong bloc. They form a geographic con- 
tinuity from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, 
a secured continuity enveloped by three 
great seas. There is a fundamental unity in 
these people, for all speak one or another 
Iberic form of Romance Latin. Their na- 
tional histories are similar and interrelated 
while their cultural frameworks are parallel 
evolutions of the imported culture of the 
western Mediterranean. All have more or 
less assimilated American Indian groups 
which are still important elements in their 
composition. 

Latin American power is not merely to be 
found in the continuity and cultural iden- 
tity of a large human mass. The territory 
occupied by the Latins has abundant natural 
resources. The soil has all the ores that are 
needed in our time. The same soil produces 
copiously all kinds of trees, plants, and 
shrubs. It also maintains large quantities 


of livestock, while the endless seas are rich , 


in fish and elements of all varieties. That 
great commodity, petroleum, is found in 
abundance and the ubiquitous mountain 
streams can be sources of electricity and 
irrigation. 

If a group so structured and so endowed 
could achieve a dynamic solidarity and an 
efficient industry according to the possibil- 
ities revealed by modern science, it would 
be a world power of the first magnitude 
which would have to be respected, would 
have to be reckoned with, and which could 
impose its views on a world which would 
have to listen. It could be a third force. 

Now candor demands that we admit the 
unreality of this hypothesis in Latin Amer- 
ica. There is no dynamic solidarity uniting 
the Latin Americans who are joined together 
by vague bonds of sentiment interlaced with 
envy and mutual distrust. Industry is mak- 
ing great progress in Latin America, but it 
is not yet strong enough to constitute a 
world source of industrial products. In 
other words, the unity is weak and the in- 
dustrial production too low for the Latin 
American bloc to take on fhe role warranted 
by Latin American numbers and Latin re- 
sources. 

Now the nonrealization of the third-force 
dream in the hearts of my young students 
in Latin America is no argument against the 
dream itself. Even if it were never realized, 
it would still be a legitimate inspiration 
and a worthy drive. I always encouraged 
my students to cultivate the dream, and this 
action of mine produced perplexity in them. 
The perplexity derived from the deep convic- 
tion that they all had, namely, that the 
North Americans are necessarily committed 
to do everything possible to nullify the Latin 
American dream. My enthusiastic approval 
of the dream struck them as insincere and 
it made them suspect that I was deviously 
trying to introduce a fifth column into their 
movement. It is concerning this attitude 
that I wish to speak. 

The human being is a complex of powers. 
His body is not unlike a machine, which is 
a mechanical force. His mind is the vibrant 
source which gives him spiritual power. The 
two powers are not antagonistic, but become 
more powerful by interaction. Mens sana in 
corpore sano was Juvenal's happy descrip- 
tion of this harmonious collaboration of pow- 
ers. Being a North American, I cannot wish 
to see my country impotent, but I do not 
believe that North American power must 
mean the destruction of all other powers in 
the world. Let there be everywhere more 
power and not less. Power is productive; of 
itself it makes for well-being. Its absence 
causes misery and will force the strong to 
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carry the weak, which is a waste of power. 
In consequence, I personally (and I believe 
that American people are with me) wish to 
“see the dream of a Latin American third 
force come true. Because of this wish, there 
is a readiness on the part of our people to 
help Latin America achieve itself. The deep- 
er roots of our willingness to help must be 
properly understood if we are to get the 
best out of North American collaboration 
with the Latin South. Cynically it can be 
said that we help only in order to have 
friends instead of foes next door to us, friends 
whom we wish to exploit indefinitely. Cyn- 
ically it can be said that our help is reluctant 
and always so limited that it will be impos- 
sible for Latin America to withdraw itself 
from our exploiting domination. But it is 
easy to be cynical. No matter how many ex- 
amples of North American exploiting intru- 
sion can be cited from past history, it is 
still true that North American collaboration 
has deeper roots than political expediency 
or enlightened selfishness. The North Amer- 
ican is not a hard-boiled realist; he has 
always been a man of romantic persuasions. 
His so-called realism, or materialism as it is 
dubbed so often in Latin America, is only a 
logical efficiency organizing a basic faith. 
You must take this truth back to your young 
men in your respective countries. It will be 
useful for them, for if they once understand 
that the Colossus of the North is not the 
obstacle to the realization of their dream, 
they will not waste time in fighting a foe who 
is not a foe. They will instead dedicate their 
zeal to the real problem at the heart of their 
project. 

The suspicion with which so many young 
Latin Americans look at the United States 
points to the real reason why the Latin 
American dream has not become real. These 
young people, in laudable search for Latin 
American power, see that the United States 
has such power. Their own concept of 
power is such that they cannot comprehend 
how the possessor of power will not use it 
to suppress all others. This inability to see 
power as anything else but the means 
whereby I impose my will on all others, 
shows that the young men we are talking 
about have an immature power vision. In 
young people this is understandable. The 
adolescent wants power, not so much to pro- 
duce and achieve, but much more to give 
himself the luxury of doing what he pleases, 
even if such pleasure be communally detri- 
mental. The adolescent is irked by the dis- 
cipline of his community, because he be- 
lieves that he needs no such discipline by 
reason of the sincerely supposed fact that 
he can distinguish between good and evil. 
He is essentially rebellious to community 
control and he is hostile to those agencies 
which bring that control to bear on him. 
The young man is innocent enough not to 
want the harm of his group, but he is too 
inexperienced to see that many things which 
he ardently desires are really to the harm 
of his neighbors. In consequence, he tries 
to build up power in himself in order to 
crush any opposition to his own ambitions 
and lusts. If he succeeds in acquiring 
power, he will be ruthless in using it, even 
though his intentions are not at all cruel. 
However, the chances of a youth acduiring 
power over the community are slim, because 
the acquisition of power always supposes 
asceticism and self-discipline, two qualities 
which youth rarely possesses abidingly. 

The mature conception of power is far 
more objective. The adult wants power not 
merely to satisfy his selfish impulses but 
much rather to produce a better world for 
himself and for his people. Power is the 
necessary requisite for creativity. It is an 
abuse of power to make it bring suffering 
and pain to the world. However, we must 
not be surprised that any possessor of power 
will as a matter of fact bring evils to man- 
kind, for according to the maxim of Lord 
Acton, “power tends to corrupt; absolute 
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power corrupts absolutely.” Yet it is safe 
to say that in spite of the corruptive in- 
fluence of power, the search for power is 
usually animated by the recognition of the 
good that it can accomplish, and good for 
the mature man is not only his own selfish 
satisfaction but the good of all men wher- 
ever they may be. 

Notwithstanding the immaturity of the 
power vision of my Latin American students, 
their dream seems to me a good sign. It 
means that Latin America is coming of age, 
even though it also means that it is not yet of 
age, for the awakening to the need of power 
is å sign of adolescence but not yet a sign 
of adulthood. 

The attainment of maturity is the exclu- 
sive problem of Latin America itself. The 
United States can neither force that matur- 
ity nor decisively hinder it. At best she can 
smooth the path for Latin America in emer- 
gencies of special crisis. If it were the 
objective of the United States to keep Latin 
America down, the best policy would be to 
dole out continually a bare sufficiency of 
material aid to keep the Latins in the status 
quo, thus depriving them of the stimulus of 
the absolute necessity of pulling themselves 
together by their own effort, which is the 
only effort that can save and develop them. 
The patronus of the old Roman days sur- 
rounded himself with clients by giving them 
a daily pittance. The result was their total 
dependence on him and the lack of the 
effective incentive of total need which could 
force them to produce for themselves and 
thus win their freedom, 

The potential energy of Ibero-America, 
warmed by the Latin American dream, must 
become kinetic. When it does, Latin Amer- 
ica will be a third force, To change poten- 
tial energy into kinetic energy you must use 
work. There is no other way. Conse- 
quently my young South American friends 
must not preoccupy themselves with philo- 
sophic discussions, meditation on their real 
or supposed superiority, or acrimonious 
debates with no real adversary. They must 
rather concentrate on productivity which 
means work. 

Now work is not enough. If the baker 
bakes more bread, but only to consume all 
that he bakes, he neither helps the com- 
munity nor gives himself power in society. 
He can only be classed as a consumer, even 
though he works hard in order to consume. 

I noticed that my young Latin disciples 
were interested primarily in consumption, 
For them the good life was the satisfaction 
of the most patent instinctive drives of man 
in the most luxurious manner concretely 
and abstractly possible. That their satis- 
faction should be proportionate to their 
productivity never occurred to them, for 
they were quite willing to rely on the pro- 
ductivity of others in order to enjoy satis- 
faction. They could not see the inevitable 
consequences of such a vision, namely either 
the exploitation of some other human being 
or the dependence of minor children. They 
were dismayed with the philosophy I was 
teaching; according to which the good man 
must treat his human instrumentalities— 
but not other human beings—as we treat 
the horses which work for us. We give 
such being all they need to become effi- 
cient instruments for the work to be done, 
We supply them with adequate food, suffi- 
cient rest, proper shelter, and required med- 
ical care. However, we do not offer more. 
This is absolutely logical, for in the econ- 
omy of human enterprise the horse has a 
place, but the place is instrumental. In 
the economy of the universe nran himself 
is a being to create and he is by nature 
organized with a set of instrumentalities 
to help him achieve his purpose and thus 
be happy. Therefore man must treat his 
own personal instrumentalities in accord 
with their nature, conserving them for their 
end but not treating them as delectable 


ends in themselves. Elegant repose is not 
the aim of life, and is legitimate only in 
as far as it heightens productivity. A good 
time is not the end of human existence, 
though it can be accepted as a means to 
make the human tool more efficacious. This 
view is not materialistic, for its supposition 
is that the human subject is something 
more than the conjunct of instrumentalities 
that surround the spiritual center, which 
drives toward creation and cannot be happy 
except in creation. It likewise supposes that 
creativity is not merely material but must 
also be intellectual, artistic, and religious. 

In the light of these observations it is clear 
that I contemplate the present stage of the 
Latin American dream with mixed feelings. 
The ambition of Latin youth to be a world 
power is a good thing, and all thinking men 
the world over will applaud the awakening 
of Ibero-America to its possibilities. Let the 
generation that brought forth the dream rest 
assured that their dream produces no re- 
sentment in others, but only hope. 

However, this dream must not remain in 
the adolescent stage. To become real, it 
must become adult. Dreams are not realized 
just because they have been conceived or re- 
inforced only with passionate affectivity. In 
the adult the dream is a stimulus and orien- 
tation to creation. This my young friends 
to the south have yet to learn. To learn 
creativity they must make work, productive 
work in every human field, the main con- 
cern of their lives. To make this work fruit- 
ful, they must take joy in creation and not in 
the consumption of the created products. 
Prodigality, escape from labor, luxury spend- 
ing, economic exploitation of the neighbor 
must disappear from their lives. Sobriety, 
diligence, discipline, and the dynamic union 
of all members of society must become the 
framework of their lands. 

When my former students have achieved 
that, they and we can find comfort and aid 
in a new force in our weary world. When will 
the young Latin Americans learn this? 
When will they achieve communal and crea- 
tive maturity? No man living can give cate- 
gorical answers to those questions. Yet I 
can say this: My long association with them 
showed me their many virtues, their rich 
talents, their sparkling intelligence—and I 
am not without hope. 
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Don't Blame Me if Your Taxes Are Not 
Reduced, the Budget Is Not Balanced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during the campaign last fall, 
I promised to do my best to cut the tax 
rate, balance the budget. 'To date, I have 
kept that promise and I intend to con- 
tinue to keep it. 

But I am neither the administration 
nor the Congress—just one of 435 Mem- 
bers of the House and without any 
particular influence with the adminis- 
tration. 

Of course, we cannot balance the 
budget nor reduce taxes as long as we 
continue to follow the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man policies of participating in every 
squabble, in every war, wherever in the 
world either. may arise, and continue to 
shovel out the billions to aid other coun- 
tries as is now proposed. 
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Secretary of Defense Wilson and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey now 
tell us the budget cannot be balanced 
during the next 2 years. Humphrey sug- 
gests it may be necessary to raise the 
present $275 billion limitation on our 
national debt. That is not the answer. 
The answer is to quit meddling in the 
affairs of other people and other nations, 
quit taxing our people to help them. 

Secretary of State Dulles is insisting 
that we give $60 million to France for 
aid in the Indochina war. I will not 
vote for it. We are paying 40 percent 
of the cost of that war. 

The Defense Department alone pro- 
poses to spend $98,680,000,000 in 1954—. 
much of it abroad, where they are pay- 
ing $4 an hour for construction workers, 
$3.10 for cooks, transportation to and 
from the job, which brings the cost to 
$10 per hour. How much are you mak- 
ing? I will not vote for that. I will vote 
for an adequate defense for this coun- 
try, but not for waste and extravagance. 
Nor will I vote for the proposal made 
yesterday in the Senate to increase the 
compensation of judges and Congress- 
men to $25,000 per year. 

The President last week asked that 
foreign aid under the Mutual Security 
Agency be continued for another year 
and that $5,800,000,000 be given people 
abroad. That would help reduce their 
taxes. Why not reduce our own? We 
are getting the same old Marshall plan 
under a different name. 

Not a week goes by but that some sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, does not turn up 
instances of disgraceful waste and ex- 
travagance in the executive departments. 
If we spend our own money wisely, quit 
wasting it abroad, we can balance the 
budget and reduce taxes. 

In my humble judgment there is no 
sound reason why our people should be 
asked to carry the burden of either sup- 
porting the people of the rest of the 
world or fighting the wars in which they 
become involved. 

To do so will ruin us; and I, for one, 
propose to keep my promise made to the 
voters last fall to do everything I can to 
get out of this mess in which we are in- 
volved, keep our spending within our 
bearable tax income. 

It may be we need another election, 
Perhaps all the people got last Novem- 
ber was a change in personnel, not policy. 


Doctor Draft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in reviewing 
the Recorp relating to the Draft Act, I 
find some statements which appear to 
be somewhat misleading. 

These statements convey the impres- 
sion that our medical schools are gradu- 
ating around 1,500 students per year. 
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This is obviously erroneous. Instead of 
1,500, the schools of our country will 
graduate more than 12,000 doctors in 
1953, quite an increase over the years 
1940 to 1941. The impression that the 
Armed Forces can command or call into 
service only around 1,500 men from this 
list can be explained by the fact that 
a large number of students now gradu- 
ating have seen service heretofore in 
some branch of the service and will not 
under this act be subject to the draft. 

The particular statements which I 
think should be changed are as follows: 

Page 4974, third column, of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. DURHAM’S 
statement should read: “They will gradu- 
ate this year from the medical schools 
1,494 students subject to call under the 
regular draft” instead of “They will 
graduate this year from the medical 
schools 1,494 students.” [Permanent 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD corrected.] 

Page 4817, second column, Mr. SHORT, 
instead of the statement “The fact of the 
matter is we are having only about 3,000 
graduating from our medical schools 
throughout the country now each 2 
years,” it should be explained that actu- 
ally we are graduating from the medical 
schools in our country at least 12,000— 
probably more nearly 14,000—an in- 
crease of nearly 20 percent over 1940 
to 1941. 

Page 4817, second column, Mr. Dur- 
Ham’s statement should be changed to 
read, “You will get only 1,500 doctors 
this year from the regular draft” in- 
stead of “You will get only 1,500 doctors 
this year.” 


Proposed Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor» a letter sent to me by the chair- 
man of the Commissioners of Cabarrus 
County, Concord, N. C., in which the 
subject of the proposed reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
matters are discussed from the stand- 
point of farmers of North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Concorp, N. C., May 11, 1953. 
Senator WILLIS SMITH, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I see that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s request for reorganization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the farm pro- 
gram will come before the Senate shortly. 
I hope you will see your way clear to oppose 
this reorganization plan. 

Of course, you know that we are all for 
anything that would improve the efficiency 
and the usefulness of any Government de- 
partment or bureau, but I am sure Mr. Ben- 
son’s idea of reorganization would give far 
too much power to the head of one depart- 
ment, and instead of taking the farm pro- 


gram out of polities we feel that this would 
be a purely political plan. 

North Carolina and the South have made 
such wonderful progress under the Demo- 
cratic farm. program over the past 20 years 
that we would not want to see any legisla- 
tion that would stop this progress. The PMA, 
as administered by a county- and commu- 
nity-elected committee which is nonpolit- 
ical, is the right approach. $ 

We hope you will use your influence to see 
that price support at 90 percent of parity 
for basic commodities and the ACP program 
shall be administered by the PMA, which is 
controlled by this elective process. 

Of course, we are for research and perma- 
nent soil-conservation programs for agricul- 
ture. The farm program as administered 
through the PMA and its agencies has been 
such a wonderful educational and personal- 
touch program that it would be very unfortu- 
nate to discontinue this. The contact that 
is made with every farmer through this pro- 
gram has greatly extended the opportunity 
of extension and all other such agencies by 
directing the small farmer and the new 
farmer, who would not otherwise avail them- 
selves of these other programs. 

We feel that Mr. Benson's theories will be 
detrimental to the small farmer, who has 
made such wonderful progress in the last 
20 years. 

If there is anything wrong with the farm 
program of course it should be changed, but 
it should not be changed just because the 
Democrats enacted it any more than we 
should oppose a change because the Repub- 
licans are proposing it. 

The program as conducted in our county 
has been nonpolitical. I have served on the 
committee with both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, and politics has never played any 
part. The county secretaries whom we have 
had have been very efficient and have never 
permitted politics to enter into the office 
activities at all. 

We also deem it unwise to raise the inter- 
est rate that the farmer and the small- 
business man has to pay. If we do not keep 
farm prices at a fairly high level it will pull 
the economy of the whole country down. 

I would be glad to come to Washington 
with any other local farmers to give you any 
other information if at any time this would 
be of help to you or to the program. 

Thanking you, and with best personal re- 
gards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
J. LEE WHITE. 


A Congressman Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment by me before the Rochester Ad 
Club, Ine., Rochester, N. Y., Thursday, 
May 7, 1953: 


A CONGRESSMAN ABROAD 


It's taken me 65 years and 28 hours, a 
lifetime in Brooklyn, 30 years in Congress, 
4 trips to Europe and the Middle East, 2 
trips to South America and 1 day in Ro- 
chester to find out that people everywhere 
are people. So I begin right offhand to hand 
you a dish of platitudes. Let's face it. How 
could I know after reading millions of words, 
visiting a dozen countries, analyzing thou- 
sands of bills, talking with hundreds of VIP’s, 
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and so forth and so forth, I would dis- 
cover I agree with Ogden Nash, “If it’s trite, 
it’s right.“ You can't escape it even if you 
build a wall with Santayana, Whitehead, 
Toynbee, and Hemingway—and a bit of Adlai 
Stevenson—that a boy’s best friend is his 
mother, and that a stitch in time does save 
nine, and that every cloud does have a silver 
Uning, and that people everywhere are peo- 
ple. 

Oh yes, I forgot another: Travel is broad- 
ening. 

One of the pleasant consequences of travel 
abroad is the soothing effect it has on your 
ego. You feel encyclopedic—around the 
edges. To an eager—you hope—audience, 
you can take ł or 2—or 1 and 2—approaches 
in your travelogue. You can impress with 
details of the operations of the Voice of 
America abroad, or the strength and weak- 
ness of the NATO countries or expand on 
the theme of “Is Our Dollar Buying Peace” 
or “Is Europe Willing To Fight for Freedom?” 
or “To What End Are We Arming Germany?” 
or you can delight—you hope—your audience 
(captive, of course), with tidbits of inci- 
dental information you picked up in passing. 
It is expected of a Congressman abroad to 
do both and I aim to please. 

In my trip through Europe, I had a little 
mental adapter stored away in the corner 
of my mind when I found myself saying, 
“In the States they don’t do this.” It is a 
handy little gadget because as soon as you 
put it to use, it starts singing, “but they 
liked it.“ So they liked me and I liked them 
and everybody was happy. 

I used the adapter in London when we 
found ourselves going to the theater before 
dinner at 7 or 7:30 in the evening to be 
followed by supper at 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night. I was hungry during the play, bought 
the coffee and cake which was sold during 
intermissions by pretty waitresses, and 
searched around for my lost appetite during 
supper. 

In Rome I kept getting all tangled up with 
the Roman routine of their workday. The 
workday begins at 8 a. m., there is a break 
in the day from 12 to 1 or 2 for lunch then 
siesta till 3 or 4 or what have you, then the 
return to work until 8 in the evening. 
Then come the cocktails and dinner, and din- 
ner was a serious business, an event of the 
first magnitude with the digestive juices 
working overtime but if you think I did a 
great deal of eating—with all this 
occupation with food—you're right. 

In France, too. 

But then, you did accomplish things be- 
tween bites. For example, in a private 
dining room in the House of Commons in 
England, I had lunch with Sir Frank Soskis, 
Labor Member, and former Solicitor and 
Attorney General of the Attlee Labor Cabi- 
net, Barnet Janner, Labor Member of Par- 
liament, Emanuel Shinwell, another Labor 
Member of Parliament and former Minister 
of War, Hugh Thompson, Conservative 
Member of Parliament; Sir Clement Davies, 
Liberal Party Member of Parliament; and 
Sir William Morrison, present Speaker of 
the House and, naturally, of the Conserva- 
tive Churchill Party. Our talk, of course, 
was cosmic. When we scaled down our dis- 
cussion to the woes of England, I said, “I 
have the perfect solution for England's 
dilemma.” What,“ they chorused with one 
voice. “Let England become the 49th State 
of the United States,” I answered. 
“Agreed,” they fairly shouted in unison, 

No mean accomplishment, eh what? 

Little kaleidoscopic pictures form in my 
mind as I think of Europe: The red and green 
traffic lights on the canals of Venice: “Time 
Does March On,” otherwise the ancient gon- 
doliers would be cut to pieces by the modern 
speedboats. Horseracing in France, the 
horses running clockwise and not counter- 
clockwise as they do here and the spectators 
walking on the turf and the horses running 


_ on the grass, a reversal of our custom here: 
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St. Nicholas Day in Denmark on December 7 
(not the 25th) and little boys and girls 
putting their shoes outdoors for the receiving 
of reward or punishments. If good, St. 
Nicholas will come; if bad, Black Peter. 
Copenhagen, the Paris of the north capital 
of the land of Hans Christian Anderson. The 
Danish afternoon pastry is only exceeded in 
taste and toothsomeness, shall I say by the 
delicacies of the Powers Hotel. The exquisite 
Japanese room of the magnificent building— 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice—the gift of Andrew Carnegie, in The 
Hague. The adjoining room with the marble 
statues of St, Nicholas II, of Czarist Russia 
and Edward VII, of England, facing each 
other, as neat a symbol of world political 
entanglements and hope, I have ever seen. 
The houseboats on the canals of Holland, 
built on top of barges to relieve the housing 
shortage, even in Holland. The bicycles in 
Geneva, Switzerland, mingling with the cows 
and the automobiles in a swirl of traffic. In- 
cidentally, in Switzerland, every second per- 
son owns and wheels a bicycle, bearing a 
license number. The bicycle has the right 
of way over any other approaching vehicle 
(except, maybe, the cow), like elephants 
havings the right of way on roads in Uganda, 
West Africa. The traffic cops in West Ger- 
many, wearing white cuffs up to the elbows 
and carrying white sticks, using them like 
batons, directing traffic with the vigor of a 
dramatic symphony conductor. They give 
their all. 

Visits to Milan, Padua, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome reveal the intense struggle going on 
in Italy for the control of men’s minds and 
their vote in the coming elections on June 5. 

The battle between democracy and totali- 
tarianism is a touch-and-go affair. There 
is a seesaw battle of the posters. De Gasperi, 
an able statesman, rules by virtue of a coali- 
tion of four parties: The Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, Liberals, and Repub- 
licans. 

Joined in opposition to the Government 
are the Communists, the neo-Fascists, and 
the Monarchists. 

They make strange bedfellows—the ex- 
treme right, the extreme left, plus Mon- 
archists united. 

Multicolored posters of all parties abound 
everywhere—on kiosks, buses, fences, and 
chimneys. Nothing is immune or sacred. 
Bases of heroic statues, famous ruins like 
the Coliseum, Churches are splashed with 
slogans. 

The battle is brisk and bitter. As soon 
as a cartoon bearing the hammer and sickle 
is plastered, a squad in opposition covers 
the obnoxious piece with a brand of its own. 

There is no television. Radio sets are 
comparatively scarce. Newspapers are thin 
and sparse. Posters thus become the ac- 
cepted avenue of communication of ideas. 

In Holland, I ran smack into the “Battle 
of the Babies.” The country, apparently, 
has divided itself into two camps, Protestant 
and Catholic. Each side is determined to 
increase its own numbers. Hence, the im- 
portance of having babies. No birth con- 
trol is practiced. Wages are adjusted to the 
number of children in each family. A new 
baby in the Catholic or Protestant camp is 
the occasion for great rejoicing. The story 
is told of a burgomaster who was asking to 
sanction the building of a neighborhood 
swimming pool in which would be permitted 
mixed bathing. He consented, and on open- 
ing day went to view it. There he saw boys 
and girls, men and women, swimming to- 
gether. In great shock, he asked for an 
explanation. “But sir,” he was told, “you 
said we could have mixed bathing.” “Oh,” 
he said, “I thought you meant Catholics and 
Protestants.” 

So sturdy fs the race for numbers that 
Holland is, literally, bursting at the seams. 
At least 60,000 must emigrate out of Holland 
each year. It has created serious economic 
dislocations, but the earnestness of the peo- 


ple of Holland in the division of religious 
practices cannot be shrugged away. 

Speaking of divisions carries me to 
thoughts of West and East Germany. The 
memories of the contrast are so vivid that 
it would appear that the picture of West 
Germany is painted in broad strokes of color 
and that of East Germany in crabbed pencil 
lines of black and white. How else shall I 
say it? I crossed over the invisible line of 
demarcation between East and West Berlin 
by going through the Brandenburg Gate— 
called the Gate of Terror. It is like going 
from the 20th century into the Middle Ages. 
It seems that West Germany moves: East 
Germany is pushed. The active and the pas- 
sive. Life and death. 

I would like at this point to plunge into 
a discussion of the two areas, the differences 
in attitudes, the vigorous industrial and 
economic life of West Germany as compared 
with East Germany. So much, however, has 
been written about these differences that I 
believe it would be better in the short time 
left to me to dwell on an area, whose story 
has less often been told, and whose story ex- 
ercises a strong fascination for me, and that 
area is Turkey. 

Turkey, geographically part Europe part 
Middle East, has always been associated in 
my mind with the exotic fantasies of the 
tales of flying carpets, of mosques and min- 
arets, turbaned Sultans and the slim, gold- 
braceleted ankles of enticing princesses. The 
story of Turkey’s westernization by Mustafa- 
Kemal Attaturk, father of the New Turkey, 
could not emotionally at any rate destroy 
that association. It did not help to read 
that Attaturk had had his country’s ancient 
Arab script changed to modern Latin script, 
that he abolished wearing of the fezzes and 
turbans, that he ripped the veils off the 
women, declared harems illegal. The thin, 
minor-keyed music of the Orient was dis- 
couraged in favor of western symphonic 
full-bodied music—and United States jazz. 
Reading about all these changes had no im- 
pact. Seeing it did. 

There was that about Turkey which re- 
minded me of Israel. There is a story current 
in Israel which goes somewhat like this: 
A member of the Knesset (Israeli Parliament) 
went to Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
and said: 

“I know how to end all the troubles in 
Israel.” Ben Gurion cocked a willing ear. 
“Well,” the member continued, “you know 
how the United States has taken care of 
Germany and Japan after they lost the war 
to her. So let’s go to war with the United 
States.” The Prime Minister considered 
this very seriously for a moment and then 
asked, “What if we should win?” 

There is in Turkey an eagerness to move 
along, an almost overeagerness to imitate 
America. In Turkey and Israel there is 
less anti-Americanism and more anticom- 
munism than in any other country I visited. 
There is absent the sneer at “American ma- 
terialism,” you seem to hear echoed almost 
everywhere else. Ankara has gone modern 
in a big way. It has almost, as someone has 
said, “a boom-town atmosphere.” Nestled 
in a beautiful valley with surrounding 
mountain heights it resembles Tucson, Ariz. 
The clothes are American. There is an 
abundance of American food and bars, not 
to speak of a superabundance of jazz. There 
are modern buses and cars and tractors. 

Istanbul is most picturesque, striding the 
Bosphorus. This city was a going concern 
in Greek times, six centuries before Christ. 
Attaturk, seeking to wash away the past, 
changed its name from Constantinople to 
Istanbul. It had too many Greek connota- 
tions. It abounds in beautiful landmarks, 
notably the Blue Mosque and St. Sophia. 

There are two major political parties, the 
Republicans and, yes, the Democrats. The 
Republicans are the party of the Kemal 
Revolution. The party clings to the prin- 
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ciples of Attaturk, who died in 1938. It is 
said he worked drank, and loved—the 
ladies—to death. The party’s major policy 
was that of statism, that is, control of in- 
dustry by the state and the state owner- 
ship and development of the nation’s econ- 
omy and resources. This principle was 
understandable in light of the Turkish 
mores which scorned commerce and trade 
for the wellborn and educated. Only the, 
army and politics were suitable occupations. 
But in 1945 through a free election, the 
Democratic Party came into power and de- 
throned the Republican Party which had 
held the reins of government for 22 years, 
since 1923. The campaign I suppose was 
on the issue “Time for a Change.” Sounds 
familiar. Great astonishment had been ex- 
pressed that the dictatorship party of 
Mustafa Kemal had permitted free and 
democratic voting, only to preside over its 
own liquidation. But the spirit of a true 
democracy was rising steadily in Turkey with 
the rise of a middle class. Formerly trade 
and commerce was cheerfully left to the 
Turkish minorities, the Greeks, Armenians, 
and the Jews. The Democratic Party, now 
in power, adheres to the principle of private 
initiative and individual enterprise. It 
seeks foreign investments and has only re- 
cently legislated that a foreign investor can 
take out annually 10 percent of its capital 
investment plus profits. Industries, form- 
erly nationalized, are being denationalized 
with dramatic rapidity. 

The United States has poured $400 million 
into Turkey. The willingness of Turkey to 
cooperate without reservation toward putting 
that money to its most productive use is 
truly astonishing. To every 40 percent of a 
dollar put to use, Turkey adds its own 60 
percent. The results? The cotton and 
woolen textiles industry now has 460,000 
spindles, as against 315,000 in 1950, cement 
production has doubled, 159 new factories 
and workshops were constructed and started 
production in Turkey since 1951. In 1949 
Turkey imported 120,000 tons of cereal. This 
year she will export 2 million tons. She just 
concluded a deal with Spain whereby Tur- 
key sends Franco 200,000 metric tons of her 
bumper crop of 1952 wheat. Turkey is now 
the fourth largest wheat-producing country 
in the world. And throughout the country, 
there is one major project being carried 
through to completion, and that is the build- 
ing of roads. Roads to bring agricultural 
produce to town. Roads to bring farming 
implements and goods to the farming areas. 
Where formerly it was thought by the 
Kemalists that industrialization of Turkey 
should be especially emphasized, the trend 
has been modified. Emphasis is now also 
upon agriculture. It seems that almost 
overnight some nomad tribe becomes firmly 
settled in agricultural pursuits. 

Turkey today finds its greatest trade ex- 
change with West Germany. She sells to 
West Germany grain, cotton, tobacco, and 
fruits, and in turn buys from her iron and 
steel, vehicles, fuel oil, and chemicals. West 
Germany has gone into Turkey and with her 
cartelization has succeeded in far outstrip- 
ping her competitors. 

The greatest strides have been made, true, 
because of American aid, but it is a comfort 
to know that Turkey both knows and appre- 
ciates it. This is shown over and over again 
by the warm and encouraging reception given 
to the United States Information Service in 
Turkey. For example, while Turkey has for 
its 40-percent literate population, 300 pro- 
vincial newspapers and 15 metropolitan 
newspapers in Ankara and Istanbul, there 
is no public lending library. 

The USIS has set up 3 lending libraries, 
1 in Ankara, another in Istanbul, and a third 
in Izmir. Three hundred thousand have 
used these libraries each year since they were 
instituted. The USIS instituted the first 
native art exhibit in Turkey and, literally, 
thousands participated as spectators. 
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I cannot emphasize enough the intense 
pro-American feeling present in Turkey. I 
must also state that the intensity of hatred 
for the Russians seems to pervade the at- 
mosphere. While Mustafa Kemal had en- 
tered into a treaty of friendship with the 
Soviet Union and had even accepted aid 
from the Soviets, the Turkish people have 
never stopped viewing Russia as its tradi- 
tional foe. They seem to be born knowing 
that 1 out of every 25 years of their existence 
pre- and pro-Kemal has been consumed 
fighting the Russians. 

It seems I have dwelt more heavily on 
the economic growth of Turkey than on any 
other aspect. It was that, undoubtedly, 
which had the greatest impact. But there 
are other aspects of which mention must 
be made. Westernization has not grown too 
far beyond the major cities. The per capita 
income is about $161 annually, of which 
about $27 goes for taxes. There is a great 
insufficiency of trained mechanical special- 
ists. There are many who never saw an 
auto. There are about 400,000 men in the 
army. Army pay is about 21 cents a month. 
The cavalrymen still use the saber and lance. 
They can live on olives, a loaf of bread, and 
a piece of cheese for their complete daily 
ration. But they can fight, as the Turkish 
troops in Korea have proven beyond any- 
one’s doubt. 

So there you have it. The old and the 
new struggling through to democracy in 
Turkey. You can go through Turkey and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, you can 
find yourself transported back to centuries 
behind you and then in even less time find 
yourself back in the present. But I warn 
you: You get dizzy. From the honk of 
the horn of Ankara, you go to Istanbul and 
smoke of the narghile (the water pipe), the 
bubbles through rose water, and the Turkish 
bath, and the ever-present saky—a powerful 
distillation of raisins and anise seed that 
gets you drunk in a trice. There are few 
mosques or minarets in Ankara, and then 
only in old Ankara. In Istanbul, the 
mosques and minarets gleam, miles of them, 
are beehives of activity. Yet, even in Is- 
tanbul, the division of old and new is ines- 
capable. The Bosporus with its famous 
golden horn cuts through the city, part of 
which is in Europe and the other in the 
Middle East. It is international in tone, 
the same way Marseilles is. Every repre- 
sentative of the human race and his first 
cousin are there. And me, too. 

What did I conclude from all this. I told 
you. People are people, everywhere. And 
this is one world. 


re 


Security by Snooping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached fine editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post comments quite appropriately 
on the strange state of affairs in which 
we now find ourselves. Our proper and 
intense zeal to combat Soviet commu- 
nism presents real danger of creating in 
our country a climate of hysteria and a 
potential police state, which only mimics 


that of the Russians, and which is driv- - 
ing us rapidly toward an abandonment + 
of many of our treasured civil liberties, _ 


United World Federalists is an emi- 
nently respectable organization, com- 
posed of intelligent men and women of 
good will. It is in no sense of the word 


an even slightly subversive organization. 
Attempts to legislate or enforce through 
police methods complete orthodoxy of 
thought is a most real and dangerous 
threat to our great country and to our 
way .of life. 

The editorial follows: 


Security BY SNOOPING 


In Maryland, on Monday evening, an of- 
ficious special attorney general took it upon 
himself to have one of his security agents 
take down the license numbers of cars and 
the names of persons in the audience of a 
United World Federalists rally at Baltimore. 
The pretext for this high-handed nonsense 
was the special attorney general's view that 
the organization might come within the 
strictures of Maryland’s Ober law and its 
only redeeming aspect was the distress and 
shock expressed by Gov. Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin. 

United World Federalists is, of course, a 
thoroughly respectable voluntary association. 
Opinions may differ about the wisdom of its 
program, but it is adhered to by a number of 
thoroughly loyal and law-abiding American 
citizens. The meeting on Monday evening 
was held quite openly, having been widely 
publicized in advance; the principal speakers 
addressing it were three clergymen and a 
Catholic layman. The special attorney gen- 
eral who sent his snoopers to the scene jus- 
tified the act on the argument that it is now 
necessary to be suspicious of all organiza- 
tions. But nothing could run more directly 
counter to the pattern of American life—in 
which voluntary associations of just this 
kind have been the traditional motive force 
of all political action. To put them under 
surveillance and suspicion is automatically to 
discourage membership in them, inhibit their 
activity and restrain their freedom. 


Additional Facts, Figures, and General 
Information on the Subject of the Need 
for Research in Diseases That Cause 
Blindness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
are so many wonderful things in this 
life which we take for granted and do 
not appreciate them until we must do 
without. Among these things are our 
senses with which we were endowed by 
our Creator. It is not until we, or some- 
one close to us has lost the use of one 
of these senses Wat we realize their im- 
portance and how many people are suf- 
fering from their loss. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the con- 
tents of a brochure published by the 
National Foundation for Eye Research 
which points out the various diseases of 
the eye and of the terrific need for 
research moneys in this field: 

Some ADDITIONAL Facts, FIGURES, AND GEN- 
ERAL INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
NEED FOR RESEARCH IN DISEASES THAT CAUSE 
BLINDNESS 


Just a few years ago about 1 out of every 
1.000 people was blind. Today the figure is 


- Close to 1 out of every 500, with every indi- 
_ cation that the rate of blindness is accelerat- 
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ing. In the aged, increasing in number, 
dimming eyesight and various degrees of 
blindness have almost ceased to be a risk 
and have become an inevitability. Prema- 
ture babies have suddenly been attacked by 
a mysterious malady that in 1942 was blind- 
ing one out of hundreds and is now blind- 
ing 1 out of 5. In the age groups between 
infancy and senility, blindness is moving 
from unknown sourges to attack in ways so 
baffling that science can only say, “I don’t 
know what it is all about.” 

So quietly does blindness work and so 
quickly do the blind withdraw into the pri- 
vacy of their own darkness that only re- 
cently has it become a subject of national 
concern and alarm. In 1949, Congress asked 
what the Government is doing about it, re- 
plied, “Next to nothing.” Congressional in- 
vestigation, interrupted by the Korean war, 
resulted in the formation of a National In- 
stitute for Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but no financial appro- 
priation was made, and the Institute's hands 
are tied. Applications for appropriations of 
funds are now pending before the Congress. 
When an appropriation is made, it would not 
be sufficient to do the job of research that 
must be done to eliminate as much blind- 
ness as possible. 

The causes of blindness can be classified 
in three major groups, the first of which is 
trauma, or bodily injury. Cures have some- 
times been effected through surgery, occa- 
sionally with the aid of eye banks. There 
is a popular misconception that whole eyes 
can be grafted successfully, Actually, eye 
banks are used for the transplanting of 
cornea, an operation which, while spectacular 
when successful, actually is successful only 
in a portion of the cases. Corneal conditions 
causing blindness are very rare. In any 
event, prevention of trauma lies in the prov- 
ince of education and safety engineering. 

It is in the second group wherein the 
interests of the National Foundation for Eye 
Research lie—the group whose sight is cut 
down by baffling, unknown diseases. All of 
the blinding eye diseases, most of them en- 
shrouded in mystery, belong in this category. 
All that medical science knows is that a 
staggering job of research lies ahead, for in 
nearly all cases of blinding eye diseases the 
causes, preventions, and cures are utterly 
unknown. 

Here are the major diseases that result in 
blindness: 

1. Glaucoma: Caused by pressure within 
the eye which subjects the eye to abnormal 
strains, much as an overinflated football can 
be distorted out of shape. When this pres- 
sure is exerted upon the optic nerve, the 
nerve is slowly throttled, just as a tree can 
be throttled by a vine twined around its 
trunk, and blindness is the result. 

One out of every 200 has glaucoma, and 
may go blind at any time. There are about 
70,000 people in America blinded by cua- 
coma and over three-quarters of a million 
who have glaucoma at one stage or another 
and who are potentially members of the 
Nation’s blind population. 

Glaucoma is the subject of a good deal of 
research discussion, but, because of lack of 
funds, comparatively little research is being 
done on it. While over three-fourths million 
people are affected, there isn’t enough money 
devoted to glaucoma research to keep one 
laboratory going for more than 1 year at a 
time. No one knows what causes glaucoma, 
how to prevent it, or, once acquired, how to 
cure it completely. 

2. Cataracts: Caused by the clouding of 
the crystalline lens of the eye, much as the 
windshield of safety glass becomes clouded 
when the inner layer is affected by sun and 
air, Research is hobbled, however. There is 
not money enough available for a full-scale 
project on cataracts. Actually, very little has 
been discovered about the disease since it 
was first detected in India 5,000 years ago. 
Until a sustained program of research, with 
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a good chance of successful results, is prop- 
erly financed, cataracts will always be with 
us, particularly in the aged. The disease af- 
fects about 24 percent of the Nation's blind, 
and strikes particularly at the middle aged 
and aged. 

3. Retinitis pigmentosa: An insidious de- 
generation of the retina which strikes people 
of all ages, it first manifests itself in night 
blindness. There are many thousands with 
retinitis pigmentosa in various stages. Noth- 
ing is known about the cause of the dis- 
ease, or its prevention, or its cure. 

4. Uvetitis: Organic, this is often the re- 
sult of systemic illnesses. Not curable in its 
latter stages. Fairly prevalent, but, like 
glaucoma, can be arrested if caught‘in time. 
However, also like glaucoma, its causes, its 
prevention, and its cure are absolute mys- 
teries. 

5. Detached retina: All that is known of 
this is that, once the retina is shaken loose 
from its proper place around the outer rim 
of the eye, blindness results. Thousands owe 
their blindness to this cause, and research 
men would like to give time to finding its 
sources. Neither the time nor the money is 
available to them. s 

6. Retrolental fibroplasia: The newest 
menace, and most alarming of all, is a sight 
robber than attacks premature babies. It 
nearly always affects both eyes, hitting pre- 
mature babies 4 pounds or under at birth. 
A film behind the lens cuts off the retina 
from light and prevents sight. 

Today 1 out of 5 premature babies born in 
this country are blind from retrolental. 
There are now over 3,000 of these children, 
6 years old and under, in the United States. 
Since cause, cure, and prevention still elude 
what little research has been devoted to the 
problem, the end is not in sight, 


UNKNOWN TO SCIENCE 


There are other eye diseases which could 
be enumerated, such as optic nerve atrophy, 
corneal disease, retrolental degeneration and 
others, leading to blindness. The causes of 
most of these diseases are unknown to sci- 
ence. It has been said by able doctors and 
scientists that so neglected has been the field 
of basic research in the blinding eye diseases 
that it is inconceivable that such a condition 
should exist in this country. It is agreed by 
competent authorities that tremendous pos- 
sibilities for eye research can be instituted 
if funds are provided. Few disasters can 
compare with the tragedy of blindness and 
yet so little money has been available for its 
study in research laboratories; so little 
fundamental information has been discov- 
ered even for the normal eye, and such lim- 
ited facilities have been available where in- 
vestigators can and will devote their full 
attention to research on the eye if funds are 
supplied for that purpose. The need for 
research is desperate. The hope in the fu- 
ture lies in the search or fundamental 
knowledge and the application of such 
knowledge. The Government tells us that 
in the most frequent diseases such as cata- 
ract and glaucoma, the causes are unknown 
to science. The underlying causes of many 
eye defects are still obscure and, in a large 
proportion of cases, is under the heading, 
“Unknown to Science.” 


SUMMING UP 


The odds against your going blind are less 
than 600 to 1. 

Fifty-two Americans go blind every day. 

One out of every 550 Americans is blind. 

Someone in this country goes blind every 
28 minutes. 


WHAT IS SPENT ON REHABILITATION AS COMPARED 
TO RESEARCH? 

Over $125 million was spent in 1950 by 
State, Federal, and private funds for re- 
habilitation of those already blind. 

Less than $400,000 was spent in 1950-to 
prevent people from going blind in the first 
place, 


There are, today, less than 15 full-time eye 
research men in the entire world. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EYE 
RESEARCH PROPOSES TO DO 


1. Set up as many laboratories as possible 
throughout the country devoted to eye re- 
search alone. Since laboratory experimental 
work is what is needed, there is no purpose 
in raising money for buildings. Buildings— 
in medical schools and hospitals—are avail- 
able. There is no necessity to build new 
laboratories. The necessity is to properly 
man and equip already existing laboratories. 

2. Encourage young scientists to go into 
eye research. Now impossible, since there is 
no security guaranty. Enough money must 
be raised to insure the life of a laboratory 
setup, to the extent of at least 10 years with- 
out interruption. 

3. Keep the scientists in the laboratory, 
where hey belong and where they want to 
be. All of them—and there are pitifully few, 
must stop their work periodically and go out 
to raise money, to say nothing of coping 
with the problem of constantly changing 
personnel. Considering their handicaps, it is 
amazing that eye research men have accom- 
plished anything in the last 100 years, 


COST OF A PROGRAM 


According to V. Everett Kinsey, Ph. D., 
chairman of the foundation's scientific ad- 
visory board, an adequate program would 
cost in the neighborhood of $5 million. The 
figure is reached on the following basis: 

An ideal arrangement would be the estab- 
lishment of 10 full-time laboratories over 
a period of 10 years each. The cost of main- 
taining 1 laboratory for 1 year is $50,000. The 
cost of maintaining 1 laboratory for 10 years 
is, hence, $500,000. At this rate, 10 labora- 
tories could be maintained for 10 years for 
$5 million. Should such an ideal be reached, 
medical research can find many of the causes 
of blindness and do much toward eliminat- 
ing this scourge of society. 


TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION FOR EYE RESEARCH (INCORPORATED 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA), 100 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Chairman, Albert S. Hirshberg, of Brook- 
line, Mass., newspaper and magazine writer. 

Secretary, J. M. Ulmer, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
lawyer and member of the Surgeon General’s 
advisory council, National Institute on 
Blindness. 

V. Everett Kinsey, Ph. D., professor of oph- 
thalmic research, Wayne University College 
of Medicine; Kresge Eye Institute, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Edwin B. Dunphy, M. D., professor of oph- 
thalmology, Harvard Medical School; chief of 
staff, Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston, Mass. 

George Scullin, of Stony Brook, Long 
Island, N. Y.; free lance writer and former 
magazine editor. 

Robert P. Fuller, of Beverly, Mass. 

Treasurer of the foundation: Horace W. 
Cole, secretary, Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. 

Address of the foundation: The founda- 
tion’s address is 100 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Mass, It also maintains Box 70, Boston, 
Mass., where contributions are accepted. 

Write J. M. Ulmer, secretary, 1130 B. F. 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio, for an addi- 
tional supply of these leaflets. 


THE SCIENTISTS WHO COMPRISE THE SCIENTIFIC 
ADVISORY BOARD OF THE NATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION FOR EYE RESEARCH 


The foundation has some of the most dis- 
tinguished eye research men in the world on 
its scientific advisory board. No money is 
spent by the foundation without the ap- 
proval of this board. The scientific advisory 
board is comprised of the following: 

Scientific advisory board: 

Chairman, V. Everett Kinsey, Ph. D., Wayne 
University College of Medicine, 
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Francis Heed Adler, M. D., University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. 

Edwin B. Dunphy, M. D., Harvard Medical 
School. 

Jonas S. Priedenwald, M. D., Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. 

Alan C. Woods, M. D., Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. 

Kenneth C. Swan, M. D., University of 
Oregon Medical School. 


Winston Churchill’s Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that there appears to be a 
tendency to dismiss the proposal of a 
top-level meeting made by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in his foreign policy ad- 
dress in the House of Commons, without 
weighing such proposal fully. To treat 
it as if it were merely pious oratory is to 
lose sight of what is at stake. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such a 
proposal must be thoroughly explored. 
Who is top level in the Soviet Union? 
What would be the agenda? Who would 
attend? To be stubborn and resistant 
to any fresh approach would be rigidity 
in thought and practice. It must be 
kept in mind that Churchill was among 
the very first to name the Soviet menace, 
and that he most certainly understands 
the nature of Soviet hostility. The in- 
ternational situation is not a static one; 
indeed it never has been. Even Pope 
Pius makes a plea for high-level talks. 
In studying the advantages of Mr, 
Churchill’s proposal as well as those fac- 
tors that weigh against it, we must not 
lose sight of the dynamic political ma- 
neuvering. There is no ready answer to 
the easing of the tension between the 
East and the West. All the more reason, 
therefore, that every responsible pro- 
posal be soberly considered. The ten- 
sion will remain for many, many years 
but the chipping away of that tension is 
a step-by-step process. The areas of 
disagreement are many and varied. It 
is neither logical nor practical that they 
could be treated as one bundle to be dis- 
posed of altogether and all at once. 

Let us at least consider the possibility 
that Mr. Churchill may have scored a 
point. Let us not forget how once we 
dismissed Mr. Churchill when he made 
his Iron Curtain speech at Fulton, Mo. 


e 
Address of Hon. Thomas C. Mann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
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speech delivered by the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, at the dinner given by the Knights 
of Columbus in honor of the Ambassa- 
dors of the other American Republics 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Thursday eve- 
ning, April 23, 1953: 


Mr. Chairman, Right Reverend Monsignor 
Hannan, reverend fathers, your excellencies 
of the diplomatic corps, distinguished guests, 
it is a great privilege to greet the Am- 
bassadors of the other American Republics 
at this hospitable board, and to reiterate 
cordial greetings in behalf of my Govern- 
ment. I say “reiterate,” because our wel- 
come is not qnly recurrent but continuous. 
It was expressed most recently, and most elo- 
quently, by President Eisenhower 11 days ago 
at the Pan American Union. 

There is an especial relevance in saying 
today to these distinguished representatives 
of the sister governments of this hemi- 
sphere, and I feel especially honored to be 
the one to say it, that in Washington they 
are in their own house; especially so at this 
annual event sponsored by the Knights of 
Columbus, who, during the 71 years of their 
existence, have been contributing toward 
better understanding among the American 
Republics and the mutual advancement of 
our peoples. In promotion of educational, 
charitable, religious, and related objectives, 
our hosts have demonstrated in the 48 States 
of this country, and elsewhere in the hemi- 
sphere, a dedicated zeal in helping make a 
better neighborhood for us all. 

Our hosts’ very name, the Knights of Co- 
jumbus, and the nature of their work, recall 
to us a fact which, if not forgotten, is all 
too often smothered in the accumulated de- 
tail of history. That fact is the great in- 
fluence, the directive force, of religion, in 
the discovery, the exploration, the etsablish- 
ment, and the development of all our coun- 
tries. In every one of the first settlements, 
whether at Isabella in Hispaniola or San- 
tiago in Chile, in ‘Jamestown in Virginia 
or at Plymouth in Massachusetts, the first 
act of discoverer or colonizer was to go 
ashore and give thanks to God, asking His 
blessing on the hazardous adventure of un- 
dertaking a new existence in a New World. 
We should never permit ourselves to forget, 
that our forefathers—differing so widely in 
national origins, in language, and in the 
forms of faith—were nevertheless as one 
when they invoked divine guidance at the 
very birth of our history as nations. 

And may we not trace to our Christian 
Teligion the fellowship among nations which 
is a distinctive characteristic of this hemi- 
sphere? Is it too much to say that the 
desire for divine guidance has led our peo- 
ples to the common council table and the 
pacific settlement of mutual problems; to- 
toward cooperation as friends and neighbors; 
toward the freedom with equality, the se- 
curity with justice, which all our national 
constiutions have envisioned? 

Another thing that has distinguished our 
21 countries has been the constant atten- 
tion given from the earliest settlements to 
such realistic matters as agriculture, edu- 
cation, and public health. 

It was not by Chance but by careful plan- 
ning that priests and physicians accom- 
panied Columbus on his voyages; that the 
clergy and men of sclence—doctors and nat- 
uralists and the rest—were continuously rec- 
ognized as useful and important factors in 
colonization throughout the hemisphere. 
The interchanges then established have been 
maintained for well into the fifth century, 
and during that time they have in many 
Ways transformed the patterns of life in 
entire communities around the world. 
America, which gave the potato and the 
tomato, tobacco, and quinine, and rubber 
and with them a new economy, to lands 


overseas; which received sugar and the grape, 
wheat and coffee, by way of the Atlantic; 
mango, soybean and tung tree, from across 
the Pacific; which has conquered not only 
for the hemisphere but for the human race 
yellow fever and malaria; America is an age- 
old example of how peoples working together 
for the benefit of each, achieve the progress 
of all, and of mankind. 

It is not irrelevant to note in passing that 
such services, both present and past, are 
regularly reported in the Americas, the 
quarterly review of inter-American cul- 
tural history, published here at Washing- 
ton by the Academy of American Franciscan 
History. This academy, a center for the 
study of hemisphere progress in its cultural 
aspects from the discovery to the present 
day, also makes the annual Serra Award of 
the Americas, commemorating Father Serra, 
founder of the California missions. It is a 
noteworthy fact that a statue of Father 
Serra stands in the Hall of Fame in our Na- 
tional Capitol, presented by the State of Cal- 
ifornia to the Nation as a whole in per- 
petual recognition of his pioneer work. 
Latin-American visitors to this country are 
always interested to see this statue of the 
great priest from Mexico in the inmost circle 
of those whom we cherish among our most 
honored leaders. It represents for us all an 
inter-American bond. 

Father Serra’s work in California typifies 
that of the many devoted missionaries who, 
when they brought to the Indians the 
Christian faith, brought also the seeds and 
plants and agricultural methods for better- 
ing the material as well as the spiritual life. 
Several of our Southwestern and far Western 
States derive from settlements established 
by these great-hearted and farsighted 
priests. It is in a sense one of the compen- 
sations of history that religious orders from 
the United States are now in their turn co- 
operating in Latin America with the work 
done by many governmental and nongov- 
ernmental agencies of various regions in 
such fields as agriculture, rural education, 
and public health; bringing their own special 
mixture of faith and works. 

I should like to make particular mention 
in this connection of the skill and under- 
standing of the Maryknoll Fathers. For the 
past 42 years they have used the religious 
approach in teaching and applying modern 
scientific techniques. Their devoted labors 
in Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, 
and other areas, like the labors of Francis- 
cans from the United States in Brazil and 
neighboring countries, together with similar 
work from this country of other orders, have 
not only widened the horizons of religious 
teaching and brought improved living con- 
ditions to large areas, but have in innumer- 
able ways enlarged and strengthened the co- 
operating relationships among the peoples of 
our respective countries. 

It is a salutary fact that there is growing 
recognition in the Americas of the need of 
what we may literally call getting down to 
earth in dealing with many of our common 
problems. 

There was certainly a sound grassroots 
approach in January of this year to the first 
Latin American Conference on Rural Life 
Problems, meeting at Manizales, Colombia, 
under sponsorship of the National Rural Life 
Conference of the United States, and at- 
tended by 408 delegates from 25 countries. 
Messages from President Eisenhower and 
former President Truman, and participa- 
tion of technical-assistance agents, indi- 
cated the interest which our own Govern- 
ment took in this important gathering. Its 
announced purposes were to quicken interest 
in the spiritually and materially under- 
privileged rural population of the world; to 
foster improvement of land and water re- 
sources, a greater production and better dis- 
tribution of agricultural products, and to 
encourage the balancing of industry with 
agriculture; to promote the advancement of 
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the physical, intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual standards of rural people in rural homes 
and communities; and to urge special 
spiritual care for the rural families of the 
world. 

If, in speaking of these things while wel- 
coming the Ambassadors of the sister repub- 
lics, I have strayed far afield from cere- 
monial halls, it has been because of my pro- 
found conviction that our republics, all alike, 
derive their greatest strength from the good 
American soil in which we are all rooted. 
The rich earth of the Americas has made us; 
we owe to it what we are, and with God's 
help shall derive from it what we hope to be. 
Because of that American heritage which we 
share, we are all at home everywhere in the 
Americas; and these eminent representatives 
of our sister republics are doubly and most 
cordially at home in Washington. It is my 
high privilege here today to bid you welcome, 


The Deluge for Support of H. R. 1 Still 
Cotinues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers is an organization that provides 
payrolls for labor throughout the coun- 
try. The payrolls of the country support 
our communities, large and small, 
Whenever a community is deprived of its 
payrolis it is in the depths of despair, 
and in many instances, unless the pay- 
rolls are restored, becomes a ghost town, 

I have just received a message from 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers which I am 
inserting in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks, under unanimous consent here- 
tofore granted: 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers board of directors expresses deep con- 
cern over reports that the National Govern- 
ment budget will not be sufficiently reduced 
through Government economies to permit a 
balanced budget and tax reductions in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953. The board 
is opposed to continued governmental deficit 
financing and, furthermore, believes that the 
present National Government debt limit 
should not be exceeded. 

The NAM board urges the administration 
and the Congress to take steps to provide for 
prompt and simultaneous reduction of ex- 
penditures and the cutting of both individual 
and corporate taxes. 


Congress Should Pass Bill To Amend 
Constitution on Treaties and Executive 


Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speake 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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am including at this point an address by 
Hon. Carl B. Rix, former president of the 
American Bar Association, on the sub- 
ject of treaty law and the press. Mr. 
Rix, together with his associates in the 
American Bar Association, have been 
making a gallant fight to amend the 
Constitution so that treaties will in no 
way endanger domestic law. 

The address follows: 

Iam sensible to a high degree of the com- 
pliment you paid to the committee on peace 
and law through United Nations of the 
american Bar Association, of which I am a 
member. In speaking to you I am present- 
ing my views only, as the association speaks 
through its official acticn by its house of 
delegates. 

I feel sure that we are all in agreement 
that the greatness and strength of the United 
States, its capabilities for its people and for 
the world, are dependent on its form of gov- 
ernment and its foundation—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Without that 
there can be no leadership in the world, 
which is the goal of so many and which is 
so often asserted as the hope of the world. 
All of us will agree also that if there is to be 
avy change in that form of government of 
delegated and enumerated powers to the 
branches of government, the people of the 
United States should make that change by 
amendment of the Constitution. 

First, may I speak of matters which have 
been of direct interest to your profession. 
Developments have been rapid in the past 
weeks. The declaration of policy of the 
United States as to treaties originating in 
the United Nations has given added point 
to the splendid vigilance of the editors, pub- 
lishers, and your professional fraternity as 
to treaties affecting freedom of speech and 
the press. The Newsgathering Convention, 
innocuous on its face, proved to be a self- 
executing treaty, making domestic law for 
the United States. Congress could not have 
legislated on the principal subjects of the 
treaty. The knotty question would have 
been as to the power of enforcement. For 
instance, the treaty provided for equal access 
to sources of news and facilities for news- 
gathering. Under decisions of the courts, 
the restrictions of the first amendment as 
to legislation by Congress apply to all agen- 
cies of the Government. The provisions of 
the treaty would be domestic law. Who 
would have the power of enforéement—the 
President, by Executive decree under his duty 
to enforce the law, or would we have the 
case of an unenforceable treaty law? If the 
President, by Executive decree, could provide 
for the regulation of the right of equal access 
to sources of news and facilities for news- 
gathering, the publishers would have just 
cause for apprehension. 

The consistent fight of your profession 
against the drafts for freedom of religion, 
speech, and press, indicate an intense alert- 
ness to the problems. When it was realized 
by you that standards would be established 
for the world which were utterly inconsist- 
ent with the standards of this country, and 
which inevitably would affect the standards 
of this country, your response was immediate 
and highly beneficial. We cannot commend 
you too highly for your protests and your 
efforts. Now that action on any treaties 
affecting you directly has been discontinued 
during this administration, I express the 
hope that you will not let down in your 
vigilance. We are now in a position to act 
together on the greater problems of govern- 
ment now present in the matter of treaty 
law which will determine the kind of gov- 
ernment under which we now live. 

Acting as a reporter for your highly trained 
and powerful group of molders of the opin- 
ions of millions of citizens, we place before 
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you a number of conclusions as to the effect 
of a ratified and approved treaty in the 
United States: 

1. An international treaty cannot be safe- 
guarded by a clause in a treaty or by reser- 
vation or understanding against the expan- 
sion of the limited power of the Federal 
Congress in the United States to such ex- 
tent as necessary to fulfill the obligation 
under the treaty if Congress determines to 
exercise such power. No action of the parties 
or of the Senate and the President at the 
time of ratification of a treaty can take away 
the constitutional power of Congress to exe- 
cute the treaty and to fulfill the national 
obligation under the treaty if Congress de- 
cides to do so. 

2. A certified and approved treaty in exe- 
cuted form becomes supreme law and do- 
mestic law of the United States. An execu- 
tory treaty becomes domestic law when im- 
plemented by Congress. 

3. Domestic law created by a treaty or by 
implementation by act of Congress super- 
sedes State constitutions, laws, and deci- 
sions of the States. 

These are not only the conclusions of our 
committee. They have been approved by 
the house of delegates, the governing body 
of the American Bar Association, by a sub- 
committee of a committee of the section of 
international and comparative law of the 
association, and by a distinguished commit- 
tee of the New York State Bar Association 
in a recent report. 

You will note carefully the effect of the 
first conclusion that Congress may enact 
legislation to implement a treaty without 
any delegated or enumerated power from 
the Constitution for the legislation. Con- 
gress passed a law regulating the taking of 
migratory birds. Two Federal courts de- 
clared the law unconstitutional, saying that 
it did not come within the delegated powers 
of Congress. Later a treaty was ratified with 
Great Britain on the subject and that treaty 
provided for implementing legislation. 
Thereupon Congress passed a statute nearly 
identical with the first and the Supreme 
Court upheld the law as valid implementa- 
tion of the valid treaty. Thus the device of 
a treaty allowed Congress to override the 
10th amendment, protecting the reserved 
powers of the States. If a treaty can over- 
ride one part of the Constitution, cannot 
another treaty override another part such 
as the first amendment, which contains ex- 
press prohibitions against legislation in the 
fields of a free press, free speech, religious 
freedom, the right of assembly, and the 
right of petition? 

In his Louisville speech, the Secretary of 
State said this: 

“The treatymaking power is an extraordi- 
nary power, liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make domes- 
tic law. Under our Constitution, treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary 
laws for congressional laws are invalid if they 
do not conform to the Constitution, whereas 
treaty law can override the Constitution. 

“Treaties, for example, can take powers 
away from the Congress and give them to the 
President; they can take powers from the 
States and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body, and they 
can cut across the rights given the people by 
the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

You will have noticed the statement that 
a treaty cannot be safeguarded by a clause 
in a treaty or by reservation or understand- 
ing against the limited power of Congress to 
implement a treaty if Congress decides to do 
so. A reservation in international law is the 
withholding of a right from a contracting 
party. It can have no effect on the form or 
powers of a government which is a contract- 
ing party. 

That decision established a second source 
of power for the enactment of legislation by 
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Congress with no constitutional authority for 
the legislation. A dual system of legislation 
was authorized under the constitutional 
process of the United States with a sweeping 
impact which amounts to the creation of a 
government with a legislative branch of 
practically unlimited power to legislate, 
limited only by the purposes of a treaty and 
a possible prohibition in the Constitution. 

There is a fourth conclusion to be drawn 
from the foregoing, which is this: 

The Charter of the United Nations as a 
ratified treaty has conferred on Congress the 
authority under articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter to legislate on civil, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights unless spe- 
cifically prohibited by the Constitution. 

Caution has caused the insertion of the 
reservation of a prohibition by the Constitu- 
tion. If the Secretary of State is correct in 
his statement, that reservation should not be 
made. 

My purpose now is to show what has hap- 
pened under treaty law and not conjecture 
as to what may happen. 

I shall use the situation which now exists 
and show its application to two great treaties 
which have been ratified and approved in the 
past 10 years. The first is the Charter of the 
United Nations, articles 55 and 56. 


“ARTICLE 55 


“With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall pro- 
mote— 

“(a) higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; - 

“(b) solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and in- 
ternational cultural and educational cooper- 
ation; and 

(e) universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


“ARTICLE 56 


“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55.“ 

In the statement of the Attorney General 
of the United States to the subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee (p. 31), on 
April 7, the assertion is made that action un- 
der section 56 is obligatory. I quote: 

“A notable example is articles 55 and 56 of 
the United Nations Charter, obligating the 
Parties to ‘promote’ stated social and eco- 
nomic objectives and pledging themselves ‘to 
take joint and separate action’ for the 
achievement of these purposes.” 

If there is an obligatory duty to enact the 
implementing legislation, the failure of Con- 
gress to act will constitute a breach of the 
Charter, a ratified treaty. 

You will note the wide scope of the pur- 
poses—civil, political, cultural, social, and 
economic, These enveloping powers cover 
most of our daily life—almost a complete 
grant of power. There is no limitation of 
power in the Charter and no reservation was 
added to the ratification by the Senate. As 
a result, under the treaty power, we now have 
in Congress a full, complete, unenumerated, 
and undelegated power to legislate on the 
five subjects of the Charter. This is a clear, 
present situation which must be faced by 
the people of the United States. The ques- 
tion for them is, What is the form of gov- 
ernment under which they are now living? 

The second treaty is that of the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, 
which came out of the Bogota Conference of 
American States, March 30 to May 2, 1948. 
That treaty was not ratified until August 
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1950. The ratification by the Senate was 
accompanied by the reservation that 

“None of its provisions shall be considered 
as enlarging the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States or limiting the 
powers of the several States of the Federal 
Union with respect to any matters recog- 
nized under the Constitution as being within 
the reserved powers of the several States.” 

It will be recognized that the reservation 
attempts to accomplish exactly what the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution are 
aimed at. A discussion of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is found on page 12 of the 
report of the committee on the subject of 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. 

Evidently the reason for the reservation is 
found in chapters 7 and 8 of the treaty cov- 
ering social and cultural standards. Article 
29 provides: 

“The member states agree upon the desir- 
ability of developing their social legislation 
on the following bases: 

“(a “re „ 

“(b) Work is a right and a social duty; 
it shall not be considered as an article of 
commerce; it demands respect for freedom of 
association and for the dignity of the worker; 
and it is to be performed under conditions 
that insure life, health, and a decent stand- 
ard of living, both during the working years 
and during old age, or when any circum- 
stance deprives the individual of the possi- 
bility of working.” 

Article 30 provides: 

“The member states agree to promote, in 
accordance with the constitutional provi- 
sions and their material resources, the exer- 
cise of the right to education on the follow- 
ing bases: 


“(a) Elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory and, when provided by the state, 
shall be without cost; 

“(b) Higher education shall be available 
to all, without distinction as to race, na- 
tionality, sex, language, creed, or social 
condition.” 

The report of the United States delegation 
states (p. 49) that these provisions of the 
treaties respond to an approach to the char- 
ter persistently urged by Mexico based on the 
concept that the document should embrace 
all concepts of inter-American cooperation. 

The power of Congress to legislate in these 
fields to the exclusion of the States can only 
be left to the imagination. For instance, in 
(b) above, is a statement that work shall 
not be considered as an article of commerce. 
The labor laws of the United States are predi- 
cated upon the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, Will Congress now have the author- 
ity, under this treaty, to legislate on all labor 
of the United States? Has Congress the 
power to legislate on higher education to the 
exclusion of the States? If so, a radical 

in our educational system has Been 
effected. It is no answer to say that Con- 
gress will not use the power. Justice Doug- 
las said recently that “power granted is sel- 
dom neglected.” 

The question involyed in the reservation 
of the Senate to the ratification of this 
charter is whether or not the Senate, by a 
reservation in the ratification of a treaty, 
can deprive Congress of its constitutional 
right to legislate on the subject matter of 
a treaty. The Senate and the President act 
as partners in the ratification and approval 
of treaties. They certainly are not Con- 
gress, which is defined by the Constitution, 
article I, section 1, as follows: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

A treaty becomes an empowering law. 
Does the Senate have the power and au- 
thority to say to Congress that it shall not 
haye or exercise a constitutional power to 
legislate on the subject matter of a treaty 


by virtue of article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution— 

“To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

Who has the power to tell Congress how 
to legislate on the subject of a lawfully made 
treaty? Who is to tell Congress what legis- 
lation it is to enact to implement a treaty 
and when it is to do it? In our opinion, to 
state the question is to answer it. We are of 
the opinion that the reservation of the Sen- 
ate to the Treaty of the Organization of 
American States is totally ineffective for the 
accomplishment of its purpose of preserving 
our internal structure of government. 

The same lack of power is evident as to 
the second part of the reservation—that of 
preserving the power of the States. By the 
Constitution and all decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the States are deprived of all 
power by treaties and implementing legisla- 
tion, to say nothing of the effect on existing 
constitutions, decisions, and legislation. 

It follows that as the reservation route is 
ineffective to stop the operation of a consti- 
tutional power in Congress, the situation 
can be corrected only by a constitutional 
amendment to accomplish the exact purpose 
of the reservation of the Senate in the rati- 
fication of the charter to the effect that the 
treaty shall not enlarge the powers of the 
Federal Government or to limit the powers 
of the several States with respect to any 
matters recognized under the Constitution 
as being within the reserved powers of the 
several States. 

We submit that the action of the Senate in 
the ratification of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States. proves our con- 
tention completely that only a constitutional 
amendment can restore the United States 
under the Constitution to a nation of dele- 
gated powers of Congress and reserved powers 
of the States. Without that amendment the 
people of the United States have another 
kind and character of government without 
their approval, assent, or knowledge. A 
peaceful reyolution has been attained with- 
out the knowledge of the people. “It can’t 
happen here” has been the constant refrain. 

As we have shown, treaties have a tremen- 
dous effect on our form of government. Are 
we obliged to giye up that form of govern- 
ment in order to cooperate with other na- 
tions? Are any others giving up their chosen 
form? A great change has been effected and 
the question is as to how we can get back 
to our form of government. We cannot re- 
pudiate these charters without unfortunate 
repercussions in the international field. Per- 
haps we can repair our situation by renunci- 
ation of certain obligations in the treaties, 
but that does not take care of future action, 
Which shall we follow—the pleas of do noth- 
ing now, mere inconvenience of the Presi- 
dent or the State Department, or the amend- 
ment of the Constitution? Which will per- 
mit us to cooperate with the nations of the 
world without destruction of our form of 
government? The world needs the United 
States and its strength, engendered by its 
form of government. We need and demand 
our own forms. Is there any lingering doubt 
as to the sentiment of the people of the 
United States when they know the facts as 
to these matters? How can any Senator face 
his people if he fails to restore that which 
has been taken from them? 

How can a dual system of enumerated and 
delegated powers and practically undelegated 
and unenumerated powers of Congress aris- 
ing from treaties be made to work in the 
same structure? By which standard shall 
the validity of legislation of Congress be de- 
termined— by the Constitution of the United 
States, the Charter of the United Nations, or 
the Charter of the American States? Must 
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Congress or can Congress designate the 
source of its power under which any legis- 
lation is enacted? What standard, one or 
all of the sources of power, Shall be used 
by the courts or the Department of Justice 
to determine the validity or the constitu- 
tionality of acts of Congress in effect since 
1945? They can no longer use only the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the texts of 
ratified treaties must be examined as a source 
of power of Congress. What standard shall 
lawyers use in advising the people of the 
validity of legislation? What standard shall 
the people of the United States use to de- 
termine what their laws mean and the au- 
thority by which they are enacted? It must 
be realized that the combined authority of 
the sources of power means in effect that we 
live under a Congress of omnipotent power. 
What protection has any minority under 
such a system? It is a singular thing that 
much of the opposition to an amendment 
comes from the minorities of this country, 
whose only protection in the world is our 
Constitution of delegated powers. 

Does Congress want such powers or will it 
now surrender it to the people of the sub- 
mission to them of adequate amendments 
to restore the power of government to the 
people of the United States and the several 
states? 

The great increase in the power of Con- 
gress to legislate under unenumerated pow- 
ers and the consequent decrease in the abili- 
ty of the Supreme Court to determine the 
unconstitutionality of legislation under a 
dual standard of authority for the enact- 
ment must force us to consider the outstand- 
ing contribution made by the framers of the 
Constitution when they introduced the doc- 
trine of separation of powers into constitu- 
tional government. They wanted to get 
away from a form of government of which 
Blackstone said: 

“It can do everything that is not naturally 
impossible and therefore some have not 
scrupled to call its power, by a figure rather 
too bold, the omnipotence of Parliament. 
True it is, that what Parliament doth, no 
authority on earth can undo.” 

Corwin says in The President, Office and 
Powers, page 9: 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers 
comprises, along with the doctrine of dual 
federalism, one of the two great structural 
principles of the American constitutional 
system.” 

Erwin N. Griswold, dean of Harvard Law 
School, in the March 1953 issue of the Har- 
vard Law Review, page 870, in an article 
entitled “The Demise of the High Court of 
Parliament in South Africa” says: 

“An American lawyer will not find it difi- 
cult to conclude that the latest case, like its 
predecessor, was properly decided. Legis- 
lative bodies with limited powers are an es- 
sential part of our tradition and our consti- 
tutional structure, nd we do not feel any 
impairment of sovereignty of any affront to 
the will of the people when an act duly 
passed by a legislative body is held to be 
beyond its constitutional power. On the 
contrary, we may feel a sense of strength in 
the fact that even our legislative bodies 
must govern under the law.” 

A great American jurist, Chief Justice 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, of New Jersey, re- 
cently delivered three lectures in the Pound 
series at the University of Nebraska which 
have just appeared in book form, with the 
title of “The Doctrine of the Separation 
of Powers and Its Present-Day Significance.” 
In the introduction he says: 

“Individual freedom and the progress of 
civilization are attainable, but only if each 
of the three branches of Government con- 
forms to the constitutional principles of the 
separation of powers. This they will do only 
if the people so will. The problem in the 
first instance thus becomes one of popular 
education in the fundamental principles of 
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free government. Among these principles 
there is none more significant today than the 
doctrine of the separation of powers.” 

After analyzing the governments of the 
Soviet, Hitler’s Germany, France, and Latin 
American countries with emergency powers, 
the Chief Justice writes, page 34: 

“It does not require much political acu- 
men to perceive that in Russia, where the 
judgments of the courts may be set aside 
by an executive body, or in Hitler’s Ger- 
many where the executive could by decree 
take over all government and even change 
the constitution itself, or in a number of 
the countries of Latin America where the 
executive may almost at will declare an 
emergency and thus assume unlimited 
power, there is no such thing as individual 
liberty and there cannot be.a stable, pro- 
gressive society. And even in France, whose 
republican institutions are in so many ways 
similar to our own, the executive is still 
exercising legislative power in flat defiance 
of the plain words of the constitution and 
there is no court that will even hear a 
protest against such conduct. I am not 
suggesting that strict adherence to our doc- 
trine of the separation of powers would have 
guaranteed to the individual the liberty that 
brave men in all of these lands have strug- 
gled for, but surely it must be conceded 
that the failure to have provided in the 
organic law against unwarranted interfer- 
ence with both the fundamental rights of 
the individual and the stability of the nor- 
mal processes of government indicates a 
fundamental lack of perception of the na- 
ture of the relationship that must exist 
between the citizen and the state if the 
rights of both the individual and society 
are to be assured. Is there any more de- 
pressing fact in the whole catalogue of the 
world’s woes today than this tragic lack of 
understanding in so many quarters, first, 
of the relation between the separation of 
powers and the rule of law and, second, of 
the relation between the rule of law, as a 
substitute for force and tyranny, and indi- 
vidual freedom and the dignity of man? 
Particularly is this so when, the world over, 
restlessness, discontent, and revolution pre- 
dominate, without, however, there being any 
clear comprehension of the desired goals 
or the way of obtaining them.” 

From his study the Chief Justice con- 
cludes that the doctrine of equality of the 
three branches of Government is gone and 
that the rank is now executive, legislative, 
and judicial, in that order. From the expe- 
rience of governments which have no judicial 
check on legislative power it is evident that 
under a system of domestic law arising from 
treaties as we have described it and its effect, 
the legislative branch will assume the high- 
est place in this country, followed by the 
executive, and the judiciary at its lowest 
ebb in our history. Without definite con- 
stitutional standards for the determination 
of the constitutionality of legislation, that 
must follow. One of our proudest concepts 
of government has been the power of the 
Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress to 
be beyond its delegated powers and invalid. 
Marbury against Madison was a landmark, 
the masterpiece of a great Chief Justice. To 
prevent this process of corrosion, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association has submitted amend- 
ments of the Constitution to restore and 
assure to the people their form of government 
of separation of powers which has been taken 
from them without their consent. 

A conclusion from Chief Justice Vander- 
bilt may be in order, page 142: 

“But must it not be apparent to everyone, 
as we gaze into the future, that we cannot 
hope to maintain the way of life which we 
call American without exercising every effort 
to preserve to each branch of Government its 
proper sphere and to the States and the 
Union a due recognition of their proper 
functions?” 


As we have pointed out continuously, three 
outstanding changes have been effected in 
the character of our Government by ratified 
treaties of the past 10 years—the vast in- 
crease in the power of Congress to legislate 
with undelegated power, the steady decrease 
of the power of the Supreme Court to declare 
legislation of Congress to be unconstitution- 


al, thus destroying the proud doctrine of | 


separation of powers, and the right and 
power of the States to exercise their tradi- 
tional powers of government. The situation 
demands positive action. There can be no 
higher duty as citizens than to restore and 
retain our form of government of delegated 
powers of Congress. 

If the people of the United States can 
know of what has happened to them and 
their form of government through the media 
of information exercised by you, their re- 
sponse will be immediate. You can render 
no greater service to the country. 
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The amendment proposed by the American 
Bar Association, as approved by the house 
of delegates, is as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with any provision of this Consti- 
tution shall not be of ahy force or effect. A 
treaty shall become effective as internal law 
in the United States only through legisla- 
tion by Congress which it could enact under 
its delegated powers in the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 2. Executive agreements shall not be 
made in lieu of treaties. Congress shall have 
power to enforce this provision by appro- 
priate legislation. Nothing herein shall be 
construed to restrict the existing power of 
Congress regulating executive agreements 
under the provisions of this Constitution.” 

The committee on peace and law has now 
recommended to the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate a shorter text: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with any provision of this Consti- 
tution shall not be of any force or effect. A 
treaty shall become effective as internal law 
in the United States only through legisla- 
tion which would be valid in the absence of 
treaty. 

“Sec. 2. Executive agreements shall be 
subject to regulation by the Congress and to 
the limitation imposed on treaties by this 
article.” 


False Economy in Flood-Control Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment submitted to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions of the 
Army: 

Mr. Chairman, the budget submitted by 
President Truman in January 1953 included 
$8,200,000 for Los Angeles County flood con- 
trol in the proposed appropriation to the 
Corps of Engineers for “Construction, gen- 
eral.” The revised program recently an- 
nounced by the Corps of Engineers contem- 
plates the availability of $7,975,000 for this 
same work for the next fiscal year. This 
amount is insufficient and certainly should 
not be reduced further by the committee. 

The flood-control project for the Los 
Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers, Rio Hondo 
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and Ballona Creek in Los Angeles County 
was authorized basically by the flood-con- 
trol acts of June 22, 1936, and May 15, 1937. 
The flood-control acts of 1941, 1944, 1946, 
and 1950 each modified the authorization. 
The total estimated Federal cost of the au- 
thorized plan, according to the annual re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers, is $347,759,- 
805. This is divided approximately as fol- 
lows: $163 million Los Angeles River Basin; 
$117 million San Gabriel River Basin; $39 
million Rio Hondo Basin, and $29 million 
Ballona Creek Basin. 

Los Angeles County flood control is drag- 
ging along at a snail’s pace because of insuffi- 
cient appropriations, There are times when 
reductions in appropriations do not really 
bring about the economies intended. Typi- 
cal of this category is the reduction of the 
appropriation for a continuing construction 
project. ` 

A reduction of an annual appropriation 
from $12 million to $10 million looks like a 
saving but if this means a change from 4 
years at $12 million to 5 years at $10 million 
there is obviously no real saving and there is 
in fact a total increase in cost. 

Frequently in the name of economy appro- 
priations for going projects are curtailed in 
one year without any real thought of what 
the ultimate impact is. Twice in recent 
years we have experienced the wastefulness 
of closing down incomplete projects. Once 
when we were forced to shut down a large 
number of projects during World War II and 
again in the summer of 1946 when many 
projects were stopped. Interrupting work 
in such a fashion is extremely wasteful. Al- 
most as bad is the unnecessary retardation 
of going projects. 

Every construction man, whether he be 
engineer or builder, knows that there is a 
single, most economical rate of prosecution 
and that this rate and schedule can be varied 
within only limited amounts without serious 
damage. If it is desired either to accelerate 
or retard the construction of a project be- 
yond these limits, increased costs and waste 
result. I do not think Los Angeles flood- 
eontrol projects are proceeding fast enough 
to approach an optimum rate. 

Dragging out the construction period of a 
job retains the overhead for a maximum 
period. This is not efficient—it is only 
wasteful and costly. If for no other rea- 
son than to eliminate this source of waste, 
we should determine upon a sound, efficient, 
economic construction schedule for each 
project and adhere to it. A minimum outlay 
of Federal funds would be required. 

In flood-control works, however, there are 
other reasons for avoiding undue delay. A 
partially built project is always subject to 
damage or destruction if a bad flood should 
occur during construction. It is foolhardy 
to delay work unduly merely in order to hold 
down annual appropriations. That is not a 
real saving; that is mere political maneu- 
vering. 

Finally the benefits from a project are not 
realized until it is completed. None of 
these flood- control projects we have au- 
thorized throughout the country would have 
been authorized if it were not for the fact 
that the areas to be protected have already 
suffered severe damage from flood. No one 
can predict when the next flood is going to 
occur. By undue delay we not only endanger 
the works in progress but once again en- 
danger the community and leave it exposed 
to the threat of nature’s devastation. Half- 
built projects do not afford protection. 

At present the backlog of authorized flood- 
control projects which have not been started 
is estimated to cost approximately $5 billion. 
Perhaps our national budgetary situation 
will mean that we must defer starting some 
of this work until later than we would like 
to. But there is another group of flood- 
control projects that has already been 
started. More than half the necessary 
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money has been invested. Approximately 
a billion and a half dollars will be needed 
to complete these works. In the interest 
of economy, good management, and general 
efficiency, these projects should be com- 
pleted as expeditiously as a sound con- 
struction schedule warrants. Appropria- 
tions to complete these works that have 
been started should be made at the rate 
necessary to meet construction needs and 
false economy should not be tried by undue 
slowing down and inadequate appropriation 
of funds. Any further cut in Los Angeles 
flood- control funds would most certainly not 
be justified. Progress on the work is already 
far too slow. At the rate we are going it 
may be a quarter of a century before the 
project is completed. 


Paralyzing Effect of Rise in Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
here, in a nutshell, is the cost to the 
American people of the higher-wages- 
for-dollars policy of the administration : 
THE EFFECT OF THE RISE IN INTEREST RATES ON 

VETERANS 


For the last few years approximately 
$3 billion in VA-guaranteed loans were 
underwritten each year. If the same 
amount of GI loans continues, the in- 
crease in the rate by one-half of 1 per- 
cent means an increase in the payments 
by veterans of $15 million annually. 
Thus, it takes away $15 million each 
year from the veterans of our country. 
This grows to $30 million the second 
year, to $45 million the third year, and 
so on until the mortgages are paid. 

HOMEOWNERS 


Coupled with, or following naturally, 
the administration’s action relative to 
GI homes, interest rates increased on 
all home mortgages. 

Thus, should the present rate of home 
buying continue, at least another $70 
million, compounded annually, will be 
added to the backs of home buyers. 

TAXPAYERS 


Taxpayers will now have to pay addi- 
tional millions of dollars for interest on 
the national debt. An increase of three- 
fourths of 1 percent on each billion refi- 
nanced—and that was the increase in 
the recent bond issue—will cost tax- 
payers of this country $712 million each 
year. We will not refinance right away 
the whole $265 billion debt—a debt, by 
the way, due almost entirely to wars— 
but we must eventually refinance the 
greater part of it, and so the extra cost 
to the taxpayers can eventually be be- 
tween $1 billion and $2 billion annually, 

SMALL-BUSINESS MEN 

Businessmen, particularly small-busi- 
ness men, will suffer because of this new 
policy of hard terms and high rates. 
Already small firms have complained 
that they are finding it necessary to ac- 
cept harder terms and to pay higher 
interest rates for needed capital. In 


fact, many of them are having their 
loans called, 

Small firms need credit on reasonable 
terms and at reasonable interest rates. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
them to obtain such credit. 

FARMERS 


Most farmers must borrow money with 
which to make their crops and to mod- 
ernize their farms. 

In the face of declining incomes, the 
administration has raised interest rates 
to 4 percent on Department of Agricul- 
ture price-support loans for farmers for 
their 1953 crops. Farm prices dropped 
an additional 2 percent last month. It 
is admitted that farmers’ incomes in 
1953 will be the lowest since 1941. 

EXPORTERS 


Some days ago the Secretary of Agri- 
culture gave a little ray of hope by pledg- 
ing to revitalize our sagging farm ex- 
port market. Yet the first concrete 
move in this field was to raise interest 
rates to the highest ever charged on re- 
payable loans made by the Export-Im- 
port Bank to foreign countries to en- 
able them to buy our cotton, peanuts, 
and other crops, 

MUNICIPALITIES 

This new money policy of harder terms 
and higher rates will also impose an 
added burden on financing needs of mu- 
nicipalities. All of you know all too well 
that the towns and cities of this Nation 
have to float bond issues to build and 
maintain normal services such as 
schools, housing, roads, water supply, 
and sewerage systems. 

BUNDLES FOR BANKERS 


In a radio broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Frank Edwards 
charged that the Treasury action re- 
sponsible for the above was nothing more 
than a move to enrich the bankers at the 
expense of the American people. He 
said: 

Bundles for bankers. It will affect every 


family and every individual through higher 
prices for the things you must have to live. 


It boosts the cost of your automobile, the 


home you are buying, the electricity you 
use, the food you eat. Just remember this 
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one fact—the Treasury bonds Mr. Humphrey 
is selling are 30-year bonds, bearing 314 -per- 
cent interest. That means that for every 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds, the American 
public is pledged to pay an additional $975 
millions in interest charges during the life 
of the bond. That is money that must come 
out of your cash registers, your market 
checks, and your salary envelopes, and out 
of your children’s incomes during the next 
30 years. It enriches the money lenders at 
the expense of the rest of the Nation, 


INVITATION TO DEPRESSION 


In a speech at Montgomery, Ala., on 
May 11, 1953, the Honorable JOHN J. 
SPARKMAN, Senator from Alabama, said: 


These policies are designed, the Republi- 
cans tell us, to mop up excess spending pow- 
ers. The trouble is they hit the great masses 
of people who have no excessive spending 
power and on whom in the long run the eco- 
nomic well-being of the Nation depends. If 
they are reasonably well off, if they have 
reasonably adequate dollars with which to 
purchase goods and services, the economy 
will remain stable, 

If, however, the cost of credit—credit, I 
repeat, without which these millions of busi- 
ness and family and city units cannot carry 
on their daily affairs—is to deprive them 
unnecessarily of dollars they need to buy 
homes, to run their businesses, to make their 
crops, to send their children to school, to 
buy their clothing, food, and other necessi- 
ties of life, and to maintain normal services 
and functions, there is bound to be at the 
best a serious economic recession, or at the 
worst a disastrous depression that wouid 
play havoc with both our domestic and for- 
eign affairs, 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a table showing the increases 
above the revised budget for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the bill reported 
today from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee: 


Department of Agriculture 
[Items in bill increased overrevised budget] 


‘piper annual a: 


ropriations: 
Agricultural 
Animal disease control 
Insect and plant disease control 
Acquisition of land—Weeks Act 
State 8 forestry cooperative.. 
Watersh protection wie 
Soil Conservation Service. 
School lunch 
Marketing services 
Office of Information 


Loan authorizations: 
REA—Electrification 
Fn A—Production and subsistence __ 


e T RETEA tau 


Contract authorization: ACP program—on p p. 31 of bill reported 


Revised 
budget 


$5, 250, 000 
8, 480, 500 
4, 923, 100 

Eri ar 10, 764, 000 

~ 50, 640, 000 

75, 000, 000 
12, 242, 505 
1, 080, 000 


4.00 000 


195, 000, 000 


The total increases aggregate $112,- 
933,000. 

Mr. Speaker, we are never going to be 
able to balance the budget if we make a 
business of increasing the revised budget 


estimates, I hope that when the bill is 
read for amendment that the House 
will have some sense of responsibility 
and that we will not go above the revised 
budget in any place, 
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California Kamloops, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion recently 
about the need for forming a working 
partnership between the local people and 
the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of our resources. In the district 
which I am privileged to represent an 
outstanding example of this type of ar- 
rangement has been developed with ref- 
erence to the fishing resources in Shasta 
Lake, which was created by the con- 
struction of the Central Valley project. 
A group of California citizens organized 
California Kamloops, Inc., and at great 
expense to themselves have proceeded to 
make Shasta Lake one of the outstand- 
ing fishing areas in the United States. 
To date the organization has planted 
about a million and a quarter fish in the 
lake, including Kamloop trout, which are 
obtained from British Columbia, Ko- 
kanee salmon, on which the Kamloop 
trout feed, and more than 300,000 steel- 
head trout in the Sacramento River be- 
low the outlets of the dam., The prime 
mover in this effort has been Mr. Henry 
Clineschmidt, of Redding, Calif., presi- 
dent of California Kamloops, Inc. Un- 
der Mr. Clineschmidt’s direction, the 
group has enlisted the aid of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
United States Forest Service. The lat- 
ter organization has jurisdiction of the 
recreational development of Shasta 
Lake. The United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service through its hatchery facili- 
ties on Battle Creek has been able to 
hatch the trout and assist the local group 
in getting them planted properly. The 
cost of the operation is borne by the 
membership of Kamloops, Inc., of which 
Iam proud to be a charter member. 

Another significant point about this 
program is the obvious indirect benefit 
from the reclamation project. Perhaps 
as we proceed with these extremely 
worthwhile projects, procedures can be 
worked out which will distribute more 
equitably the costs of the construction 
and operation of the projects among the 
project’s many beneficiaries. 

CALIFORNIA KAMLOOPS, INC., 
Redding, Calif., May 1, 1953. 
The Honorable CLAIR ENGLE, 
Congressman, Second District, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLAIR: Henry Clineschmidt, president 
of California Kamloops, Inc., has asked me 
as publicity director for the organization to 
give you a brief background on the activities. 

California Kamloops, Inc., 4s a nonprofit 
corporation, organized chiefly through the 
efforts of Henry Clineschmidt, for the plant- 
ing and propagation of Kamloop trout and 
Kokanee (landlocked) salmon in Shasta 
Lake and the planting of steelhead trout in 
the Sacramento. River. 

At present there are 700 life members in 
the organization, each of whom have paid 
dues of $20. Also four counties participate 


in the program by appropriating part of the 
fish and game fines money to the organiza- 
tion. They are: Shasta, Glenn, Butte, and 


Colusa, all of which appropriate $500 per 
year, with the exception of Shasta, which ap- 
propriates $1,000, for a 5-year period. Also 
the city of Redding, in Shasta County, ap- 
propriates $500 a year for the 5-year period. 

To date the organization has planted a 
total of 1,219,000 fish in the above-mentioned 
waters. Of the total, 636,000 are Kokanee, 
313,000 steelhead, and the remainder Kam- 
loops. The program has been increasing 
yearly. 

This program could not have been insti- 
tuted and carried on without the excellent 
cooperation of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the United States Forest 
Service. The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
placed at its disposal the Coleman Hatchery, 
located east of Anderson. Kamloop eggs as 
well as Kokanee eggs are usually purchased 
from the British Columbia Fish and Game 
Commission and sent express to Redding, 
where they are delivered to the Coleman sta- 
tion. There the eggs are hatched and cared 
for by the wildlife personnel. The food for 
these fish is paid for by California Kamloops, 
Ine. When Kamloop reach 9 to 12 inches 
they are planted in Shasta Lake. Kokanee 
salmon are planted at the fingerling stage of 
growth, 

Steelhead eggs are taken from spawners 
taken at the fish traps, located at the Kes- 
wick Dam. They are trucked to the Coleman 
station and milked. The eggs are hatched 
and the fish are raised until 10 to 12 inches, 
and then are dumped in the Sacramento 
River in Shasta, Tehama, Glenn, and Colusa 
Counties. The entire cost of food is borne 
by California Kamloops, Inc. 

All Kamloop trout and steelhead trout are 
marked with the removal of two or more 
fins for identification as well as study pur- 
poses. Sportsmen making catches of marked 
fish are asked to report such catches to 
sporting-goods stores or to fish and game 
personnel, 

Of important significance to the planting 
program is the cycle of Kokanee salmon in 
Shasta Lake. The life cycle of this breed of 
fish is 48 months from egg hatching to 
spawning. It was noted for the first time 
in the fall of 1952 that the cycle of the 
Kokanee was 26 months for those fish 
planted in Shasta Lake. As a result of such 
growth, Shasta Lake is open year around 
to Kokanee fishing. Shasta Lake is also 
open to year-around fishing for black bass, 
rainbow, and other species of trout and 
Kamloops. 

Special mention should be made of the 
untiring efforts of Henry Clineschmidt, of 
Redding. He was the driving force behind 
the entire efforts of the California Kam- 
loops, Inc., program. It should also be 
pointed out that it was through the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and John Pelnar, 
superintendent of the Coleman station, that 
this program has been fruitious. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. REGINATO, 
Publicity. 


The Forrestal Trophy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 29 it was my pleasure 
to accompany Under Secretary of the 
Navy Charles S. Thomas to the city of 
New Orleans, La., where the much- 
coveted James Forrestal trophy was 
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awarded to Organized Surface Division 
8-29 of the Naval Reserve. This trophy 
is named in honor of an illustrious Amer- 
ican now gathered to his fathers, and 
carries with it the highest naval recog- 
nition to surface reserve units for ex- 
cellence approaching perfection. 

This surface naval unit is located in 
New Orleans, La., and it was a distinct 
honor for the entire State that this unit 
was selected for the presentation of the 
Forrestal trophy. The commanding 
officer, Lt. Charles M. Frank, had a unit 
which even the most casual eye could see 
measured up to a high standard of train- 
ing and of excellence as a surface naval 
reserve unit. I add my congratulations 


-to those of Under Secretary Thomas to 


this fine group of naval reservists who 
made it possible for Louisiana to receive 
this recognition. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I am presenting a most excel- 
lent address by Under Secretary of the 
Navy Charles S. Thomas, given in the 
presentation of the Forrestal trophy: 


Officers and men of Division 8-29, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. 
Anderson had planned and looked forward 
to this trip and the presentation of this 
trophy for many weeks. Unfortunately, 
however, he was unexpectedly called to 
Europe to meet Mr. Wilson, and left last 
Thursday. He has asked that I extend you 
his personal and official greetings, and tell 
you how disappointed he was that he could 
not be here. 

But, one man’s loss is another man’s gain, 
and I was delighted to be assigned the duty 
to appear for him and make this presenta- 
tion. 

Iam particularly pleased because it brings 
me back to New Orleans. I guess I inherited 
the spirit of adventure from my mother who 
was a great traveler, and saw to it that I as a 
young man got to see a lot of the world. 

In 1915 I was entering Cornell University, 
and she made arrangements for me to go to 
Cornell from our home in California via your 
wonderful city. I spent a week here at that 
time, and it has been one of my favorite 
cities in the world since. I have been here 
often, and have never failed to enjoy myself. 

However, the fact that I plan to enjoy my- 
self has nothing to do with the primary rea- 
son why I am delighted to be here tonight. 
That particular reason is that I am an en- 
thusiastic, wholehearted backer of the Naval 
Reserve and never turn down an opportunity 
to express my personal as well as official 
feelings about the Reserve. 

The importance of a strong Naval Reserve 
to this Nation’s security was certainty 
proved beyond question during World War II. 
and has been reemphasized during the pres- 
ent fighting in Korea. 

It is no exaggeration to say that during 
World War II the United States Navy was 
primarily a Naval Reserve Navy. Of the 
nearly 344 million men that made up the 
Navy, nearly 3 million of them were re- 
servists. 

As a matter of fact, one of the things that 
made a great impression on me in the last 
war was that 85 percent of the crews of 
every new and complex warship were re- 
servists, most of whom had never been to 
sea before. 

So anyone who doubts the importance of a 
strong Armed Forces Reserve needs only to 
look at the record of those 3 million resery- 
ists during the past war and he will have 
his doubts dispelled. 

When the fighting in Korea began in June, 
1950, the Navy found itself entrusted with. 
many important tasks, and the fact that 
those assignments are being accomplished 
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successfully is due in large part to the speed 
and efficiency with which our forces were 
built up after the Korean fighting began. 

This conflict made it urgently necessary 
for a rapid expansion of the Naval Reserve 
for the services of men qualified to carry 
out their duties in active service with little 
or no further training. 

Fortunately, as a result of the steps taken 
to reorganize the Naval Reserve in 1946 and 
the subsequent enrollment of some 800,000 
enlisted personnel who took their places 
alongside the 300,000 Reserve officers, these 
men were available. From this reservoir of 
over a million men, thousands of Reserve 
officers-and enlisted men have been recalled 
to active duty since June 1950, and many at 
their own request. 

The record of the Naval Reserves during 


the Korean fighting has, as during World 


War II, been truly magnificent. During the 
month of June 1951, for example, nearly 
every third American plane that flew over 
Korea was manned by a Navy or Marine air 
reservist. As of that same date, nearly a 
quarter of fleet personnel were reserves. As 
always the record and traditions of the 
United States Navy have been enhanced and 
enriched by their services. 

Most Americans recognize the necessity of 
maintaining in these troubled days a mili- 
tary force sufficient to meet any emergency 
in the defense of our Nation. We of the 
Navy must have sufficient trained men on 
active duty, provided with sufficient ships, 
aircraft, and equipment in order to meet 
the current emergency. 

However, we must be realistic. We can- 
not, in peacetime, maintain millions of men 
on active duty and thousands of ships and 
aircraft in service. Even our strong econ- 
omy cannot stand such a drain. 

In my opinion, we should maintain strong, 
well-balanced forces, but the real background 
of our national security should be a strong, 
well-trained Reserve, of which you here are 
such a vital part. 

The Navy's answer has followed this pat- 
tern, by a rapid but moderate buildup of 
active strength, both in ships and men since 

` 1950, coupled with an intensification of the 
Reserve-training program. 

By such a method we have attempted to 
work out a reasonable balance between 
adequate forces and economy and expendi- 
tures. We feel confident that, should a 
large-scale war be forced upon us and total 
mobilization become necessary, the members 
of our Reserve divisions would be trained and 
ready to take their places in an expanded 
Navy. Judging from the appearance and 
record of Division 8-29 that confidence is 
fully justified. 

Another reason why I am glad to be here 
tonight is because of my deep personal in- 
‘terest in the trophy. 

It bears the name of James Forrestal, our 
first Under Secretary of the Navy, our first 
Secretary of Defense, and a great American 
who died in the service of his country. 

It is in many ways fitting that I present 
this trophy because during the war years I 
worked with Mr. Forrestal as his special as- 
sistant. I discovered firsthand the qualities 
that made him a great leader and a pa- 
triotic American, devoted to duty. 

Throughout the trying years of the war 
and the postwar period he worked long into 
the night, day in and day out, doing what ns 
thought best for the country. 

I remember well Mr. Forrestal telling me 
in his office'in the Pentagon just before he 
died in 1949 that he was completely ex- 
hausted: that he had not had a day’s vaca- 
tion for 9 years, and had little or no time to 
spend with his family. 

James Forrestal was a true patriot. He 

, always placed personal ambition and inter- 
ests second to those of his country. 

Now we come to the trophy itself which 
bears such an illustrious name. 


In 1948, the Reserve Officers Association 
and the Reserve Officers of the Naval Service 
donated two trophies to the Navy Depart- 
ment to be given annually to the outstand- 
ing submarine division and surface division 
in the Naval Reserve. The submarine trophy 
was named after Fleet Adm. Chester Nim- 
itz and the surface award was named in 
honor of James Forrestal. 

In 1949, Division 1-13 in Fall River, Mass. 
was the first recipient. The next year it 
moved down the coast to Camden, N. J. 
Competition was suspended in 1950 during 
the first year of the Korean conflict, but in 
1951 the trophy took a trip out to the city 
of Santa Monica, Calif., where it was retained 
until now by Division 11-48. 

No division has won it twice in succession. 
Right now is the time for you to get busy 
and win it again so I can have the pleasure 
of coming here to New Orleans for the pres- 
entation. 

Winning national honors in Naval Reserve 
competition is not at all easy. You men of 
Division 8-29 found that out early. First it 
was the competition between divisions here 
at your own training center, then the area 
or field board inspections. Next came the 
8th Naval District and finally the National 
Inspection Board. 

It takes a lot of good old-fashioned hard 
work on the part of all hands to come 
through a baptism of fire like that. Any- 
where along the line, a pair of unshined 
shoes, a messy service record, or a poorly 
prepared lesson plan might have spelled the 
difference between victory and defeat—you 
have done an excellent job in training for 
readiness, and the Navy is proud of you for 
your splendid performance in becoming the 
outstanding Naval Reserve surface division 
in the United States in 1952. I give you a 
Navy “Well Done!“ You have brought great 
honor to your city. 

Now it is indeed a pleasure to present the 
James Forrestal trophy to the commanding 
officer of Division 8-29 who will receive it on 
behalf of his officers and men. Before I 
officially hand it to Lieutenant Frank, I want 
to give a little unofficial pat on the back to 
the wives and mothers and girl friends of 
you men. It takes a lot of sewing, ironing, 
and understanding on the part of the woman 
at home to keep a man coming here every 
drill night. If I had my way about it, I'd 
award a separate trophy to the ladies. 

Also, the Navy realizes that the active 
cooperation of the training-center staff plays 
an important part in the final score. That 
is why the commanding Officer of the train- 
ing center, Comdr. John H. Wilson, has been 
issued a letter of commendation, as well as 
the division commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Frank. 

I will now read the letter of commenda- 
tion issued to Mr. Frank: 


FEBRUARY 9, 1953. 

From: The Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Lt. Charles M. Frank, USNR, 271936/1105, 
Commanding Officer, Naval Reserve Sur- 
face Division 8-29, New Orleans, La. 

Via: (1) Chief of Naval Operations; (2) Chief 
of Naval Personnel; (3) Commandant, 
Eighth Naval District. 

Subject: Commendation. 


1. I note with pleasure that Organized Sur- 
face Division 8-29 (now officially designated 
Naval Reserve Surface Division 8-29), which 
placed first in the eighth naval district com- 
petition for fiscal year 1952, has also placed 
first in the national competition for Organ- 
ized Surface Divisions of the United States 
Naval Reserve. 

2. This outstanding performance could 
only result from a very high degree of lead- 
ership on your part as commanding officer 
and from excellent cooperation and perform- 
ance of duty by the personnel under your 
command. I commend your entire division 
for its excellence and send it a hearty “Well 
done. 
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3. A copy of this letter will be made a part 
of your official record. 

R. B. ANDERSON. 

Lieutenant Frank, I now present you and 
the men of Division 8-29 with the James 
Forrestal trophy for 1952. 

Congratulations on a job well done. I 
suggest you place the trophy in a prominent 
location in the training center to remind 
yourself and your men that your job has 
just begun. 


Aandahl Speaks on Power Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a good deal of talk about the atti- 
tude of the new administration on pub- 
lic power projects and the impression 
has gotten around that the 50-year-old 
policies of the reclamation law with ref- 
erence to power preferences, low-cost 
power, and the production of public 
power at public dams will be junked. 
The recent speech made by Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Fred G. Aan- 
dahl at the 41st annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will, I think, be reassuring. Mr. 
Aandahl, while a Member of the House 
served on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. He has a wide knowl- 
edge of irrigation and reclamation mat- 
ters. Prior to coming to Congress he 
was the Governor of North Dakota. I 
think the Members of the House will be 
interested in what he has to say in his 
speech in regard to continuing the power 
preferences in the present reclamation 
law and the continuance of the policy of 
making low-cost power available to the 
people. In addition, he makes it plain 
that so far as he is concerned, there is 
no intention of the Federal Government 
disposing of its generating facilities at 
public dams. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert his speech in the Retorp and 
I hope that the policies which he sets 
forth with reference to these particular 
er se will be followed in the months 
ahead. 


EFFECT ON MULTIPURPOSE PROJECTS 


(By Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members and friends of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, it is, indeed, a privi- 
lege to have this opportunity of exchanging 
ideas with the people who are assembled here 
at this luncheon discussion. 

When I noted that Congressman COUDERT 
and I were to appear on the same program 
with a program topic that indicated some 
difference of opinion, it was a little difficult 
for me to reconcile where those differences 
might be because during the 82d Congress, 
Congressman Couperrt and I were there as 
members of the same party. I presume that 
our votes on measures were the same in 
90 percent of the rollcalls or more, and simi- 
larly alike on divisions of the House, tellers’ 
divisions, and our basic philosophy is sub- 
stantially the same. 

As I appear here today, I feel that I am 
among friends in basic philosophy. We all 
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feel that the free-enterprise system is the 
foundation on which American greatness 
rests. The new administration, in coming 
into office, has inherited all of the things 
that have developed and been retained in 
Government up to the present time. We 
cannot approach the problems in the light 
of what we might do if we were going to 
make a new start. We must approach these 
problems with the starting point of condi- 
tions as we find them and hope that our 
influence during the period in which we 
might have official responsibility will work 
in the direction of changing unfortunate 
trends that have been in process in the past 
and establishing new trends that will lead 
in the right direction as we see it and under- 
stand it. 

When I started to study more in detail 
than I ever had before the functions of the 
office that I now hold, I found that we had 
inherited a Federal power structure that was 
conceived with the ultimate objective in 
mind of a completely federalized electrical 
generating system that was fully monopo- 
listic as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned; and as a result of that system, 
we find that the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Southeastern Power Administration, and the 
Southwestern’ Power Administration has 
reached out beyond the bounds of propriety 
as we measure it in the light of the objec- 
tives of the present administration. 

As I look at the wording of this program, 
I feel that the subjects assigned somewhat 
beg the question. First, “Recovering Your 
Investment in Federal Hydropower.” I do 
not feel that the recovering of the invest- 
ment is at all at stake. Of all of the fea- 
tures of the multipurpose dams, there is 
none that offers the potential of repayment 
that hydroelectric power does. 

In the next subject, “Effect on Multiple- 
Purpose Projects” is not a matter of basic 
analysis, because whether the power that 
comes out of these multipurpose: projects is 
owned and distributed and marketed by a 
Federal socialistic system, or is turned over 

to private enterprise to handle, makes little 
difference on the total repayment that might 
be available to the Federal Government. 
And, so, we can go forward with our multi- 
purpose projects, irrespective of the method 
of distributing and marketing the hydroelec- 
tric energy that is produced in the multi- 
purpose projects. 

To go back to the statement that I made a 
moment ago, in which I assumed that the 
Federal electric power program has reached 
out beyond the bounds of propriety, and give 

more specific indication of what I had in 
mind in making that statement. In order to 
do that, it will become necessary to define 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
in the production of electrical energy. And I 
feel that there is one field in which the Fed- 
eral Government has a definite responsibility, 
and that is in the fleld of the amount of 
energy that can be produced in the multi- 
purpose dams. 

Over the years, many of our rivers, most 
of our rivers, have flowed wastefully to the 
sea during most of the season, and destruc- 
tively in flood season. For the purpose of 
conserving and placing in maximum bene- 
ficial use that natural resource, flowing 
water should be harnessed. In most of the 
large river systems, the main dams are multi- 
purpose dams, and when you put together 
flood control and navigation, and municipal 
water, and requirements for health and sani- 
tation, and irrigation, and hydroelectric 
power, and benefits for fish and wildlife, and 
recreational advantages, you find a multi- 
tude of benefits which are going to be dis- 
persed so widely over the area, and which are 
going to be used so far into the future, and 
so many of which there is no means of di- 
rectly taxing or charging the public, you find 
a development project that does not lend 
itself to private enterprise. And if we are 
going to harness these great river systems 


and make this multitude of benefits available 
to the people, it must come in the form of a 
Federal project. 

It is beyond the capacity of private enter- 
prise because of the inability to charge for 
many of the benefits. It is beyond the capac- 
ity of States and local governments because 
of the size of the area that is involved. And 
when those river systems are once harnessed 
in these multipurpose reservoirs behind the 
multipurpose dams, it should be our objec- 
tive to utilize that resource to the maximum 
in generating hydroelectric power, insofar as 
the water can be so used without taking 
away any that we need for consumptive pur- 
poses, and by consumptive purposes, I am 
thinking of reclamation and municipal water, 
and other uses that fall into that category. 

Now, then, when that power is generated 
by the Federal Government, how should it 
be marketed? Congress, over a long period of 
years, has established rules and regulations. 
One of the rules is the preference clause, 
which places certain groups in a priority 
classification. Basically and fundamentally, 
the philosophy of preference customers is 
sound. In application, there have been a few 
difficulties, and the administration of the 
preference clause, insofar as it has been used 
to bring changes in the organizations that 
distribute power at retail in local communi- 
ties, has been out of order. I think wē can 
say there is sizable indication that in admin- 
istering the sale of Federal power the pref- 
erence clause has been used as an implement 
to practically force local communities to 
establish public power at the local level to 
take advantage of the low cost hydroelectric 
power. 

I feel that this Federal power should be 
dropped into the communities and distrib- 
uted by whatever retail system prevails in 
the community at the time that the power 
is available. If there are preference cus- 
tomers there they should be so recognized 
and should be given the power. They should 
be sold the power on the basis of long-term 
contracts. The remaining power should be 
made available on equally long-term con- 
tracts to other customers in the area. 

And then, in connection with the prefer- 
ence clause, there is another thing that falls 
out of line with good business judgment, and 
that is the extension of transmission all over 
the country for the purpose of picking out 
preference customers that are beyond the 
reasonable distributing distance from the 
source of power. 

There are a number of those things that 
can be modified administratively. If we just 
break away from that concept of a Federal 
power wholesale monopoly, tied in to local 
public power, ever increasing local public 
power which can later easily be absorbed by 
the federalized wholesale power system, if 
we break away from that concept, in which 
the organization has been administered for 
a number of years, administratively we can 
correct a good many of the evil effects that 
the Federal power system has brought on our 
communities during the past year. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
Federal Government dispose of its generating 
capacity and its present distribution system 
to private enterprise. There may be a few 
project exceptions, but in the most part it 
would be a policy error to support that type 
of program. It would be a policy error for 
several reasons. We are dealing with people, 
intelligent, well-enlightened American peo- 
ple, who are actively interested in, and who 
are active participants in American Govern- 
ment. There is a sizable element who feel 
that when the Government produces low- 
cost hydroelectric power, that power should 
be made available to the people, and I think 
we are all agreed in that premise. And no 
matter what the facts might be about effi- 
ciency in distribution, and about American 
standards of private enterprise, if this ad- 
ministration, or any other administration, 
should turn that federally produced power 
over to big business, there would be an ad- 
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verse reaction among the people. In order 
that our people may retain confidence in 
Government, we should not do it. In order 
that our people may retain confidence in 
private enterprise, we should not do it, be- 
cause the public will be just as critical of 
big business that is trying to gobble up this 
phase of Government activity as it will be 
critical of a Government that is willing to 
turn it over. 

An so I feel that our procedure should be 
both congressionally and administratively 
from the executive branch, one of recogniz- 
ing the legitimate limits of Federal public 
power, which I define as the power that 
can be generated in multipurpose dams, and 
then distributing that power in the best 
possible way, so that it will drop into the 
communities with the least possible dis- 
turbance, first available to the preference 
customers, and then available to the other 
customers that are distributing power in the 
area. 

In these few minutes, I have tried to touch 
on a few of the sizable problems that are 
associated with the Division of Water and 
Power in the Department of Interior. I have 
tried to indicate what my beginning think- 
ing is, as I moye into this field of respon- 
sibility. I know it is a task in which we need 
the cooperation of private enterprise. We 
need the cooperation of big business. It is 
also a task in which we need the cooperation 
and the understanding of local public power 
units. 

I think that if we can preface our proce- 
dures with a sizable explanation that reaches 
the rank and file of the people we are going 
to be successful in the objectives that have 
been outlined. 

In the field of electrical energy and its 
distribution there is ample room for the 
amount of public power that I have indicated 
as justifiable, and there is also ample room 
for the growth and the expansion and the 
continuing prosperity of private enterprise. 
We must find the way of making those forces 
work together in the basic American eco- 
nomic concepts. We must recognize free 
enterprise as the foundation upon which 
human rights and privileges are dependent. 
Our system of government cannot live under 
any economic system other than free enter- 
prise. It is our task to conduct ourselves in 
such a way that there is not open conflict in 
the differences of opinion that we recognize 
prevail. We must conduct ourselves in such 
a way that we have cooperation and under- 
standing of purpose, and I think we can be 
successful in preserving the American way. 


Is Staff Cut Designed To Cripple Water 
Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
from the western part of the United 
States are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned over the policies and the actions 
of the Secretary of the Interior in deal- 
ing with the activities of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Our fears and our con- 
cern were in no way lessened by the re- 
cent announcement of Secretary McKay 
removing the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s protest against the issuance of a 
license by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to a private utility for the construc- 
tion of a dam which would in effect block 
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the construction of the much-desired 
Hells Canyon project. 

My State of California has no problem 
of a domestic nature more vital than 
the need for the development of addi- 
tional stored-water capacity and the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric potential. 
We have a serious problem of meeting 
the needs for irrigation and flood con- 
trol. It is essential to our continued 
growth that adequate and careful plan- 
ning to meet our future needs be con- 
tinued. 

Our concern over the recent an- 
nouncement of Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Aandahl, that 1,300 
employees of the Bureau of Reclamation 
would be dismissed is well defined in the 
following editorial from the Sacramento 
Bee of May 9, 1953: 


Is Srarr Cur DESIGNED To CRIPPLE WATER 
PROGRAM? 


More than 1,300 employes of the Federal 
Bureau of Reclamation have been ordered 
dropped from the Government payroll, effec- 
tive June 30. 

While no doubt it would be possible to 
achieve some greater efficiency and effect 
some consolidations within the Bureau, as 
it would be in almost any Government 
agency, that is not the way the administra- 
tive heads are going about this particular 
staff cut. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior Fred 
G. Aandahl, who announced the personnel 
reductions, specifically prescribed them to 
be made in the fields of (1) project plan- 
ning, (2) marketing of water and power, and 
(3) issuing information to the public. 

The fact Aandah! singled out project plan- 
ning as one of the divisions to feel the 
ax carries some ominous undercurrents in- 
sofar as the future of the great western 
reclamation projects is concerned. 

Does this mean the administration con- 
templates a slowdown or even a complete 
stop on the water and power undertakings? 
If so, the outlook is indeed bleak for the 
arid and semiarid areas of the West. 

In California, what about the Trinity 
River project, the west-side canals in the 
San Joaquin Valley, the Klamath Basin de- 
velopment, the Feather River Dam, if the 
State does not undertake it, and the upper 
American projects to control the two-thirds 
of the river’s fow which Folsom Dam does 
not take care of? 

Are these projects, necessary to Califor- 
nia’s future development, to be abandoned 
or shunted indefinitely into the distant 
future. 

No less significant, too, is the order to cut 
down on the marketing divisions of the 
Bureau. 

Is this a prelude to putting the Bureau 
in a position with respect to the sale of 
power that it would have no choice but to 
sell to the privately owned utilities at the 
powerhouse bus bars? Such a situation al- 
most inevitably would result. 

It is indeed a matter of conjecture that 
Aandahl should have put the finger on the 
two divisions which probably have been the 
most objectionable to the Washington power 
lobby, and a third which offered the public 
the one opportunity to find out just what is 
going on through the dissemination of in- 
formation. 

One high reclamation officer, who left with 
the last administration, predicted the moves 
to stymie the public power features of the 
reclamation program would be so subtle the 
people would not know what was happening. 

He was wrong. There has been nothing 
subtle about them to date. In fact they 
have been all too obvious, 


Rural Mail Is an Important Part of the 
Postal Service; Carriers Offer Cooper- 
ation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
Postmaster General on his businesslike 
approach to the problems of the Post 
Office Department. 

I am sure, under his wise and capa- 
ble administration, we will see vast im- 
provements in the mail service. Already 
he has made rapid strides to improve the 
efficiency of the Department and at the 
same time is reducing expenses. 

In his drive for economy and efficiency, 
he will find an able ally in the rural free- 
delivery service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Too few of us realize the impor- 
tant part this branch of the postal serv- 
ice plays in our national life. I think 
the information contained in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the National Rural 
Letter Carrier is important reading for 
every Member of the House: 


THE R. F. D.: WASTE or SERVICE 


Recent editorials and articles in certain 
newspapers have portrayed the rural free 
delivery service of the Post Office Department 
as a wasteful branch of the postal service of 
this Nation. It is not believed that these 
articles were based on a comprehensive study 
of the service or presented in the proper 
perspective. 

We have no argument against the sound- 
ness of economy in Government, or in the 
postal service. The rural letter carriers of 
this country, through this association, have 
pledged their fullest cooperation to Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield in his 
endeavor to bring a more adequate and eco- 
nomical postal service to the American pub- 
lic. It is the intention of the rural carriers 
of this Nation to fulfill that pledge. It is 
felt, however, that a clearer picture should 
be given to the scope of the R. F. D. and the 
service it renders. 

The R. F. D. is literally a post office on 
wheels. The rural carrier brings all the serv- 
ices of any post office directly to the roadside 
mailbox of over 9 million families and hun- 
dreds of thousands of business establish- 
ments in the rural and suburban areas of 
this country. They sell stamps, write and 
cash money orders, register letters, accept 
and insure parcel post and deliver ali classes 
of mail. They are not just a delivery or mes- 
senger-type service but in actuality a travel- 
ing post office. 

The R. F. D. has been the pioneer within 
the Post Office Department in improving and 
extending service—and in doing so with a 
great reduction in the number of employees. 
In 1925 there were 45,189 rural carriers who 
drove 1,223,391 miles daily and served 
6,598,178 families with a population of 30,- 
351,618. In 1952 there were 32,546 rural car- 
riers who drove 1,492,935 miles daily and 
served 9,294,171 families with a total popu- 
lation of 33,586,628. 

A comparison indicates that the rural 
delivery service is today traveling 22 percent 
more miles, serving 40 percent more families 
and 10 percent more people with 28 percent 
fewer rural carriers than in 1925. Thus, the 
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R. F. D. is today serving more people, driving 
more miles, handling a tremendously in- 
creased mail volume, and doing it with 12,643 
less carriers than in 1925. A national av- 
erage of people served on the R. F, D. dis- 
closes that each rural carrier renders a com- 
plete postal service—not just delivery—to 
more than 1,000 rural Americans 6 days every 
week. 

It should also be pointed out that there 
are 1,806,000 miles of dirt and unimproved 
roads in this Nation. The rural carrier 
travels a large portion of these roads each 
day and often maintains several pieces of 
equipment in order to serve his route under 
varying weather conditions. 

It was noted in the articles referred to 
that the average yearly salary of the rural 
carrier was $5,462. This included $1,260 
equipment allowance paid at the rate of 9 
cents per mile. A recent survey indicated 
that the national average cost of maintain- 
ing equipment to serve a rural mail route 
was 10.7 cents per mile. Thus, the $1,260 
is not in any sense income and is insufficient 
to maintain equipment to perform the serv- 
ice required. The difference is assumed by 
the individual carrier out of his income, 
thereby reducing his net take-home pay, on 
a national average, by over $200 per year. 
This results in a final net income of less 
than $4,000 per year. 

The rural carriers of this Nation—and this 
association holds the membership of more 
than 90 percent of them—point with justifi- 
able pride to the growth and scope of our 
service. We are proud of the contribution 
the R. F. D, has made to rural and suburban 
living in the providing of a complete and 
adequate postal service. We feel assured 
that the growth and usefulness of the R. F. D. 
will continue, predicated upon the practice 
of courteous, efficient, and economical 
service. 

The R. F. D. will shoulder its share of 
responsibility and work with the team to 
reach the announced goal of economy in the 
Post Office Department. We are a group who 
are close to the people of rural America, - 
We know they will applaud a program for 
the elimination of waste and the institution 
of economy. We know, too, they will differ- 
entiate between waste and service in an 
agency so important in their daily lives. 

We have, therefore, been compelled to rally 
to the defense of our service and ask only 
that the facts be known before the mis- 
nomer, waste, be applied to the R. F. D. 


Bill To Cut Off Pension of John Carter 
Vincent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the bill I 
am introducing today having to do with 
John Carter Vincent’s $8,100 pension is 
self-explanatory. At the time the find- 
ing of the review board recommending 
dismissal was reversed, I said I intended 
doing everything in my power to cut off 
his pension. This bill is introduced for 
that single purpose. 

Vincent worked closely with Hiss on 
many things. He helped make the dis- 
astrous policy that lost China to the 
Communists. He was under such heavy 
fire from Congress in 1947 because of his 
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rpro-Ccmmunist viewpoint he was sent 
out of the country. The same thing hap- 
pened again about 3 years ago. 

Vincent and Owen Lattimore went 
along with Henry Wallace on his famous 
trip to China. That was just one of the 
steps in the plan to sell China down the 
river. 

Vincent publicly denounced General 
MacArthur for his actions in keeping the 
Communists out of control in Japan. 
And when Russia deliberately violated 
the Yalta and other agreements by or- 
dering an American naval vessel out of 
a Korean port, Vincent publicly apolo- 
gized for the Communist actions. He 
said they were within their rights, de- 
spite the fact that a Russian signed 
agreement called for an open port. 

A review board composed of able men 
found that there was at least reasonable 
doubt about this man’s loyalty. He 
should have been fired forthwith. In 
view of his record, I cannot go along with 
rewarding him with a pension for the 
rest of his life. That is asking too much 
of us. 

But I am suggesting that he beerepaid 
all the money he may have put into the 
pension fund. And I am suggesting that 
he be paid 4 percent interest upon the 
amounts so paid in. But that will only 
amount to a fraction of the total he will 
receive from the taxpayers if his pension 
is allowed to stand, I will not be a party 
to any transaction which rewards a man 
with such a record, 


Address of Dr. Cipriano Restrepo- 
Jaramillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a speech delivered by His Excellency, Dr. 
Cipriano Restrepo-Jaramillo, Colombian 
Ambassador, at the pan-American dinner 
of the Knights of Columbus, held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
April 23, 1953: 

I am pleased to be here tonight and feel 
honored for the distinction bestowed upon 
me. 

The Knights of Columbus is an illustrious 
organization, bound together by spiritual 
ties, united by common ideals and firmly 
decided to uphold the Catholic faith against 
a materialistic world, in which the struggle 
and preoccupation with everyday living leave 
little time for spiritual pursuits. 

The fact that its Washington chapter has 
selected the pan-American dinner to cele- 
brate its most important annual function, 
is a fraternal proof for which those of us 
who have the honor to represent our coun- 
tries before the Government of the United 
States do rejoice, It is also a demonstra- 
tion of solidarity and a reaffirmation of our 
historical common destiny. 

Your organization was founded, strength- 
ened, and developed in a great country. With 
a clear understanding of its destiny, extended 


its activities to the neighboring nations and 
in its future will, undoubtedly, cover all the 
territory of the New World, which is, has 
been, and will be fertile soil for worthy 
ideas and noble achievements. 

America is the continent of the future. 
Immigrants of all races came here in search 
of wider horizons, opportunities for their 
undertakings, and freedom for their ideas. 
They brought with them the heritage of both 
illustrious and unknown names, thousands 
of years of tradition and culture, hatreds 
which disappeared with the welcoming 
breezes of our shores, defects and virtues 
and, above all, a simple faith and the teach- 
ings of Jesus who with open arms was a 
living symbol who pointed to future genera- 
tions the promised lands of the new conti- 
nent. These and similar characteristics were 
merged to produce new men, whom the his- 
tory of humanity charged with the impon- 
derable task of preserving the invaluable 
treasures of Christian civilization and cul- 
ture. This is our destiny as well as our duty. 

It is worthwhile to leave aside the prob- 
lems of daily life and gather here, not to 
discuss technological advances, industrial 
profits, the economic cycle, or international 
politics, but something more permanent and 
more stable; to pay tribute to the spiritual 
values. 

We do it under threatening signs and in 
moments of great historical crisis, with a 
world divided in two by antagonistic doc- 
trines: One exploits poverty, foments struggle 
among the classes, and hopes to reign by en- 
slaving man without regard for human dig- 
nity. The other—our own—endeavors to 
help the destitute, fight poverty, raise the 
material and moral standards of all the peo- 
ples, without accepting a leveling doctrine 
and looking to the teachings of the Master 
for support and guidance. 

But, as Jesus preached, man has to earn 
his bread with the sweat of his brow. For 
this he must have a toil that justifies the 
effort involved, and for bread we must under- 
stand more than daily sustenance and in- 
clude opportunities, hopes, conquest of fear, 
housing, sanitation, progress, and social jus- 
tice. 

These are times of change. The whole 
world as well as the entire rural and urban 
masses of the Americas are undergoing a 
period of transformation. The people recog- 
nize more and more their rights, understand 
better their needs, appreciate their position 
in society, have just aspirations for better- 
ment, high standards of living, individual 
freedom, social justice, and plead for their 
welfare. 

It is impossible to conceive of an America 
morally strong and united, if it is economi- 
cally weak. Therefore, you cannot overlook 
material considerations, even though your 
principal mission is to build moral strength. 

I want to emphasize the fact that when 
one refers to Latin America, it is wrong to 
consider our Nations as a homogeneous unit. 
There exist great political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic differences between them, and each 
country has to be studied and judged by its 
own merits, notwithstanding the fact that 
common ideals and agreement on basic prin- 
ciples unite us in the struggle against Soviet 
domination. 

In this country, centuries ago, there lay 
unexploited its wealth and natural resources, 
Through the intelligent action of its pio- 
neers, they were utilized and developed for 
the benefit of all, to the point of achiev- 
ing the maximum of human welfare, eco- 
nomic potentiality, and military might 
known in history. Similarly, the rest of the 
American Continent awaits the technologi- 
cal progress and human effort needed to de- 
velop its potential resources, in order to put 
them to the services of humanity. Let us 
work together to accomplish this. 

Reduction of artificial trade barriers; hu- 
man solidarity, community of ideals, spirit 
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of enterprise, understanding of a common 
destiny, farsightedness and fulfillment of 
duty, without limitation to national fron- 
tiers, are the answer to this challenge. 

Also understanding and tolerance. That 
the democracies could become totalitarian 
is a truth which cannot be denièd. Let 
us realize that countries differ among them- 
selves and that it is absurd to endeavor 
to have a set of inflexible rules which must 
be applied to all given situations. To be 
governed by this criterion and look with 
scorn at anything that deviates from our 
own standards is to create divisions, an- 
tagonisms, and differences where unity can 
and must prevail. 

The free world differs from the Soviet in 
which it dignifies the individual, under- 
stands and respects his origin and divine 
mission, finds inspiration in the Christian 
principles, and accepts the differences of 
opinions. It recognizes that monarchies, 
parliamentary systems, presidential regimes, 
and other forms of government which, re- 
specting those principles, adjust themselves 
to the idiosyncrasy, history, problems, and 
will of each community, are useful, must be 
respected and accomplish their mission; and 
that no group can claim, as exclusive patri- 
mony, the only perfect form of government 
that should be imposed and forced over all 
others. 

As an infallible doctrine I only believe in 
the doctrine of Christ. The- fleld of human 
institutions is experimental, wide, and with 
many facets. 

Permit me to express my very best wishes 
for the continuous success of this illustrious 
organization and to thank you for your kind- 
ness in listening to me. 


Address by General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley Before the Women’s National 
Press Club Luncheon, Armed Forces 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
good fortune to be present this noon at 
the Women’s National Press Club Lunch- 
eon, at which Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
spoke. The luncheon was given in his 
honor. I ask that his speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss Sauer, distinguished guests, and 
friends, much has happened in the world 
since my appearance before the Women's 
National Press Club in March of 1950. I only 
wish that our meetings could have been more 
frequent because I always enjoy meeting 
with you when you don’t have an opportunity 
to ask me questions. Your constant, loyal 
support of our Armed Forces is deeply appre- 
ciated, and I personally want to thank you 
for the many kindnesses that you have shown 
me, and Mrs. Bradley, during our years in 
Washington. 

As you know, I will soon be leaving my 
active duty post as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. During the past 4 years I 
have had the privilege of serving with a 
number of distinguished officers. I am espe- 
cially grateful, and I know that the American 
people must also be grateful, to my colleagues 
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on the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the service 
they have rendered our Nation: General 
Vandenberg, of the Air Force; General Col- 
lins, of the Army; Admiral Denfeld, the late 
Admiral Sherman and Admiral Fechteler of 
the Navy; and General Cates and General 
Shepherd of the Marine Corps. 

These men served our country without 
prejudice or partisanship and without any 
political bias, always striving to protect the 
best interests and the security of our Nation. 

The greatest announcement that could be 
made on Armed Forces Day—and from your 
point of view, one of the greatest news 
stories—would be a worldwide agreement for 
complete disarmament. I can think of noth- 
ing that would be more welcome, especially 
to military men, if the situation in the world 
were different; and if the governments which 

are now enemies of freedom were trustworthy 
and friendly: For the cost of war has be- 
come almost prohibitive in the atomic age. 

The world can no longer afford the waste- 
fulness of armed conflict to settle interna- 
tional disputes. In any future global war 
it may only be a relative matter as to 
whether the victor will be less hurt than 
the vanquished. 

Furthermore, the financing of armament 
has become a tremendous burden: The 
atomic: bomb is so expensive—although in 
these times it is a defense necessity—that 
even the richest nations can hardly afford 
it. Even the price of the infantryman's 
rifle is a burden on the poorest tribes strug- 
gling for national unity and international 
recognition. 

The real economy in defense would be 
complete disarmament. But the eventual 
cost would be loss of freedom. The human 
race has not reached the point where men 
can travel the earth unarmed and unmo- 
lested. Each attempt at disarmament has 
been followed by the larger cataclysm of 
a more total war. We Americans have de- 
-cided that the loss of freedom is too high 
a price for us to pay. So we have decided 
to build military power for peace. 

Even peace, we find, is expensive. 

After 4 years of global war and 8 years 
of torment—including 3 years of combat in 
Korea—we Americans have come to the con- 
clusion that war or no war the Nation's 
security is going to cost money—lots of 
money. 

The only question in our minds is: How 
much should it cost? How much can we 
afford to pay? 

I certainly am not qualified to talk about 
the higher finance of the Nation. But as 
part of my contribution to Armed Forces 
Day, I would like to discuss, for a moment, 
the arithmetic of national defense, as it 
looks to me. 

When I mention “the arithmetic of na- 
tional defense,” our thoughts automatically 
turn to the present defense appropriations 
now being discussed before congressional 
committees. But I assure you that I do not 
have the present budget in mind. If there 
is such a thing as a valid disclaimer, this 
is it. What I want to discuss is the long- 
range cost of keeping the peace so long as 
military power is needed to keep it. 

As far as we can see, there is no sign 
of a letup in the military preparations and 
capabalities of the Soviet Union and her 
satellites. Every report indicates that she 
is steadily modernizing her divisions and her 
air forces, and adding to her naval power. 
Every report indicates that the satellite na- 
tions are building their forces with Soviet 
assistance. We can only conclude that dis- 
armament is at best some years away, and 
preparedness is essential. We can only con- 
clude that we need improved and strength- 
ened Armed Forces, even while our diplo- 
mats and statesmen negotiate. Most of all, 
we must conclude that our military pre- 
paredness must be continued on a long- 
range basis, as economically as possible, but 


without jeopardizing our future—either by 
inviting attack through weakness, or risking 
our economy by overspending on armament. 

That last question of how much we can 
afford to spend before we jeopardize our 
economy is not my responsibility or the re- 
sponsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
is a very difficult decision and one which 
we military men do not have to make. It is 
tough enough to estimate the levels of pre- 
paredness—to make an estimate of the size 
and equipment of the ground, sea, and air 
forces that we must have—before we can be 
assured of a relative degree of security. 

In the decision of force levels, we have 
good intelligence on the capabilities of the 
potential enemies, and we know what our 
allies can do in case of attack.. The yardstick 
of military measurement is rather accurate. 
So the military recommendations are easier 
to reach than the economic and political 
ones, When the final decision is reached, 
based on all the facts: military, economic, 
political, and others—then we have to sup- 
port it to the best of our military abili- 
ties. $ ‘ : 
It is an amazing truth that even the rich- 
est nation in the world today cannot afford 
armed forces large enough to guarantee na- 
tional security. That is why we—the rich- 
est Nation in the world today—must have 
allies if we want to maintain our freedom 
and our way of life. It is the collective se- 
curity of all free nations that we must count 
on. A piecemeal defense is no defense at 
all. “All for one, and one for all” has be- 
come an international “must” for those who 
prefer freedom. : 

Together we stand, and together we must 
pay the bill. 

Looking back to World War II, the 45 
months of combat cost us $330 billion— 
over $7 billion a month. Making a conserva- 
tive estimate based on today's inflated costs, 
and today’s more expensive modern weapons, 
this would become at least $10 billion a 
month. 

And even this $10 billion a month for 
waging global war would not include any of 
the cost of defense, repair, and later rehabili- 
tation of a country that might be attacked 
with atomic bombs. 

After World War II we turned away from 
war and back to what we hoped was peace— 
and reconstruction. We found that demobi- 
lization was an expensive process—and a 
wasteful one. Much of our hard-earned and 
carefully produced war material was wasted, 
sold as surplus, or expensively stored. 

Following our demobilization, we went 
through 2 or 3 years of a rosy illusion— 
an illusion that the Soviet Union would be 
friendly and that Communists would live 
without aggression—and another illusion 
that we could be safe and secure without 
armed forces commensurate in size and in 
power with our role as a world-leader na- 
tion. Slowly but surely we shortened our 
military rations until we had the defense 
bill down to approximately a billion dollars 
a month. This was a reduction budget, not 
even a maintenance budget. And it cer- 
tainly provided no funds for improvement 
or buildup. At that point we had Korea 
thrust upon a poorly prepared United 
Nations. 

Since that time, as a Nation, we have 
arrived at some new decisions, and some 
more realistic estimates as to the cost of 
defense in peacetime, or in this uneasy half 
peace, half war that exists today. 

In the process of rebuilding our armed 
strength and fighting the Communists in 
Korea, we have recently reached a rate of ex- 
penditure of approximately 84 billion a 
month. The cost of our defense effort since 
the start of the conflict in Korea 3 years 
ago will be in excess of $100 billion by the 
end of June 30, 1953. This is surely not 
peace—and the financial costs have not 
equaled in any way the losses or sacrifices 
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of our own families, or the families of our 
allies. And the job is not finished. 

Again I must admit that I am not an 
economist, nor even qualified to comment 
on the economic capability of our Nation. 
But, from a purely layman's viewpoint, if 
these heavy expenditures are the require- 
ment for a steadfast buildup of our Armed 
Forces to a point of relative security, while 
we continue to fight aggression in Korea, I 
feel sure that this Nation can afford the 
financial investment. When I think that 
the alternative is a Nation too weak to pro- 
tect the freedom we have worked for, then 
I say we must be able to afford it. $ 

However, because I'am an optimist, I prefer 
to look forward rather than backward. I 
can even say to myself, “It may get worse 
before it gets better” and still look forward ' 
to a brighter era—a day when there are no 
hot wars, large or small, that engage our 
Armed Forces. 

This condition might come about. We 
must be mentally alert to the conditions of 
peace as well as war. That is why I have 
chosen to talk about this matter today. 

If peace were to come in Korea we could 
not honestly anticipate that our American 
troops could be withdrawn soon. No such 
precipitate demobilization of even the forces 
fighting in Korea, as took place after World 
War II, could be anticipated. At least we 
Americans have learned that lesson. Nor 
would the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
give us any reason to anticipate a wholesale 
scaling down of our Armed Forces, Remem- 
ber that the potential enemy is still lurking 
behind the Iron Curtain, and is still mod- 
ernizing his forces. 

Under these conditions, then, what are the 
requirements of the Armed Forces of this 
Nation, if the open conflicts are ended, and 
only the long vigil of the cold war endures? 

The first purpose of a nation’s military 
power is to prevent war. This is when your 
defense dollar pays the greatest dividends. 
Iam sure that if your military advisors could 
fix a price that would positively guarantee 
the American people that we would never 
be attacked or subjected to aggression, we 
would find the ways and the means to pay 
that price. Unfortunately, no one that I 
know can make such a calculation or guar- 
antee. 

The second purpose of your Armed Forces 
is to be strong enough and flexible enough 
to avert a national disaster in case we are 
attacked. This means sufficient strength to 
keep any enemy from sweeping rapidly across 
the Allied Nations and plowing under the 
peoples who are linked with us in a collective 
security. It also means sufficient defense to 
keep an enemy from destroying our indus- 
trial potential and our will to strike back. 
It must include sufficient force to strike back 
immediately with severe and continuous 
crippling blows that will slow the fury of the 
enemy attack. 

The third purpose of our Armed Forces is 
to maintain in peacetime a broad enough 
base for wartime mobilization—both mili- 
tarily and industrially—so that we can even- 
tually put together the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces that will compel the enemy to give up. 

In this day and age, Armed Forces capable 
of fulfilling these three purposes are costly 
both in money and in personal sacrifice of 
the citizens who must serve in them. It is 
natural to ask: Then if there is no war, 
aren't these funds and these efforts wasted? 
To that question I must answer an emphatic 
“No.” If your Armed Forces contribute to 
the prevention of war, they are the least ex- 
pensive and the best investment a nation 
can make—not only in funds but in the very 
precious lives and resources that any war 
inevitably must cost. 

If there is no war, your Armed Forces con- 
tribute to the diplomatic victory at the 
council table. No one that I know of has 
figured out how to win a hot war or a cold 
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war without the power of military. persua- 
sion—either on the battlefield or at the coun- 
cil table. 

But I have not answered the question: 
How much should it cost? How much can 
we afford to pay? 

I must admit that the size of the Armed 
Forces and the standards of modernization 
of your Armed Forces depend largely on the 
enemy's capabilities as well as his attitude. 

As to the military situation in the world, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, there 
is no indication of any kind that the Soviet 
and Soviet-satellite military capabilities 
have diminished. On the contrary, there is 
every indication that the Soviets will con- 
tinue vigorously to develop and modernize 
the forces that they could throw against the 
free world. We believe that their atomic 
capability is rapidly improving. I know of 
no intelligence which reveals any change of 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Union or 
which would give us any reason to diminish 
our preparedness effort. The risk continues 
to be great. The possibility of war is still 
with us. 

With all these factors in mind, we must 
seek a level of preparedness which we can 
afford, and which will meet and counter the 
Communist military threat. Somewhere be- 
tween the extravagant extreme of sufficient 
standing forces to win the war, and the other, 
too-frugal extreme of insufficient forces to 
avert disaster, we must find the proper level 
of preparedness. 

Conjecture in military affairs is always 
risky and often unwarranted. But I esti- 
mate that for the long run of the purely 
cold war, the sustained burden of miltiary 
aid to our allies, and the adequate support 
of our own defense will cost us on the order 
of $3 billion a month, as far into the future 
as we can possibly foresee. If there are fur- 
ther incidents of aggression, obviously it will 
cost more. 

Until our relationships with the Commu- 
nists reach a point which permits freely 
inspected disarmament, our military pre- 
paredness must always include atomic readi- 
ness, and a topnotch research and develop- 
ment program, in addition to the ground, 
naval, and air forces we are now building. 

And even $3 billion a month is not the 
only cost of “holding our own.” Before this 
country is firmly established in a relatively 
secure position, we Americans will have to 
face up to some form of military service—or 
an equivalent contribution to our Armed 
Forces in knowledge and skill—for every 
young man in the country. That will not 
only be the least expensive method of man- 
ning our forces, in the long run, but it will 
be the most fair to all concerned. 

To those who would put economy ahead of 
security, who are wishfully hopeful in re- 
gard to Communist intentions, my predic- 
tion of costs must be a gloomy one. But 
this tenuous peace, with its cold war over- 
tones, is so much less costly than total war 
that we should willingly pay the price. And 
2 years of military training are so much less 
costly than the risk of even 1 day on the 
battlefield that every young man should be 
willing to accept this choice if it is offered. 

It is through steadfast preparedness that 
we are most apt to have peace. Proper prep- 
arations for security—including proper ar- 
maments—never caused a war. The causes 
had already existed. The conditions that 
create war are often the same conditions 
that create the need for armament. 

The patience of free men has been sorely 
tried. Having done what we considered to 
be honorable and upright both with our war- 
time allies and our present friends, we are 
disillusioned to find that peace is not ours. 
More than ever before, we need the steady- 
ing force of patience. Steadfastness, in 
principle and in action, is an essential in- 
gredient of good leadership, 


The power for peace is preparedness, and 
the choice between peace and war is not one 
that your generals and admirals will make. 

Because the military are the ramparts of 
your political courage throughout the world, 
it is we in the military who must rub shoul- 
ders with the peril if your policies are 
perilous ones. We have the most to gain 
from your steadfastness and the most to 
lose from inconstancy. 

Across the world, your own sons and 
daughters are faithfully serving in the 
Armed Forces so that we may live in free- 
dom and in self-respect. 

Let’s stand by them, as they stand guard. 


Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an introduc- 
tory address by Mr. Edward Lonczak, 
president of the St. Stanislaus Holy 
Name Society of Chicopee, Mass., to- 
gether with an address by myself on the 
subject Justice for Poland, broadcast 
by me from station WSPR in Spring- 
field, Mass., on April 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


JUSTICE FoR POLAND 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY EDWARD LONCZAK 


How little the world realizes that the en- 
emy of Poland is the enemy of God. Over 
half a century ago, words, truly prophetic of 
the Poland of today and timely in appeal for 
aid for this afflicted people, were spoken in 
Rome. “The Polish nation, which has always 
served as a bulwark against the onslaughts 
of errors, deserves that prayers be offered up 
for it in order that it may be delivered from 
the calamities that afflict it; and so that, 
always preserving its character, it may con- 
tinue to remain faithful to the obligation 
imposed upon it by God—the obligation not 
only of guarding but also of preserving in- 
tact and unblemished the standard of the 
faith of its forefathers.” 

In this touching appeal to the world for 
God's aid for unfortunate Poland, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius IX, paid a great tribute to 
an ever-faithful daughter of Christianity. 
Her mission, as described by him, of “guard- 
ing and preserving intact and unblemished” 
the standard of Christ is again being fulfilled 
by the sacrifice of innumerable lives. Po- 
land's sons and daughters are willingly un- 
dergoing torments, even death itself, in ful- 
filling their country’s calling. They are fully 
aware that though the supreme sacrifice is 
demanded of her citizens, it is only a con- 
tinuity of what has been her destiny for a 
thousand years. She is living up to the glori- 
ous title of “bulwark of Christianity and 
civilization.” A study of the map of Europe 
will convince one of this fact. Poland is 
geographically surrounded by covetous and 
hostile neighbors, Though at no time did 
she engage in any war other than in self- 
defense, she was invaded, plundered, and 
made a bloody battleground more frequently 
than any other nation in history. In the 
middle ages it was a fight against Turks and 
Swedes; at another time it was a struggle 
against the Teutonic tribes and hordes of 
Tartars. Recently, she was bled by the 
Neo-pagan Nazis; now, with more unleashed 
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force than ever before, atheistic communism 


has concentrated all its efforts to kill the 
very soul of Poland, her belief and fidelity 
to God. It is a battle between Satan and 
Christ. Yet, how little the world realizes 
that the enemy of Poland is the enemy of 
God. How unaware the world is that it is a 
fight unto death between good and evil; that 
all humanity will be affected by its outcome; 
that we cannot remain indifferent any 
longer; that we must take sides either with 
Christ or Lucifer, 

Recently, under the sponsorship of the 
Polish American Congress, a great manifes- 
tation was held in Chicago, the largest 
center of population and home of national 
fraternal organizations of Americans of 
Polish extraction. Many thousands had 
gathered. The purpose was to make a pub- 
lic protest against religious persecution in 
Poland, especially against a new decree 
taking the administrative powers from 
church authorities and placing them in the 
hands of the Reds. Hundreds of priests, an 
archbishop and several bishops, and an un- 
told number of laity have been persecuted 
and imprisoned. How well a statement 
uttered by a great churchman in the early 
part of the 17th century could be repeated 
in the present times. “Squeeze,” he said, 
“a handful of Polish soil and from it will 
flow the blood of martyrs.” Squeeze.“ we 
can say today, “a handful of Polish sdil and 
from it will flow fresh blood of 20th cen- 
tury martyrs, blood of men, women, and 
children giving their all for God and coun- 
try.” The ultimate purpose of the new 
decree of the slave masters of Poland is to 
replace religion with atheism, virtue with 
vice, God with Satan. 

Today, during this weekly program of 
justice for Poland, in appealing for prayers 
for this suffering nation, we call on all God- 
loving and God-believing people to rise in 
protest against all religious persecution and 
to join the ranks of those who are coming 
to the aid of Poland in her fight for freedom 
of religion. It is a battle to save Christianity. 
Let us not let Poland stand alone. It is also 
our fight. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our guest speaker 
today was born in Boston. He received his 
education at Harvard University. 

He is a veteran, newspaper correspondent, 
and author of a book entitled “Why England 
Slept.” 

After three successful terms as Congress- 
man, he was elected, in 1952 to the United 
States Senate. > 

It is a priviledge, indeed, to present to you 
the Senator from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able Jonn F. KENNEDY. Senator KENNEDY. 


AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY 


It is a real privilege for me to have the op- 
portunity to spend again a few minutes with 
you participating in this important series 
of radio programs on Justice for Poland. 

I think the Polish American Congress is 
to be congratulated for its sponsorship of 
this important and enlightening series. I 
say that for two reasons: First, because these 
programs have an educational value—more 
Americans need to know the full story of 
the tragedy which befell Poland and the 
unhappy lot of the Polish people today under 
Soviet dictatorship. 

Secondly, because this series has an in- 
spirational value: Justice for Poland is an 
objective which must be kept continually in 
the view of all citizens. If this is to be 
done, allow me to mention briefly some of 
the thoughts which I personally hope will 
be considered in the development of the key 
national policies that touch on these prob- 
lems of the Polish people. Let me add that 
I mention this as only the beginning outline 
of a full program of ideas and proposals 
which need to be developed, and I would 
appreciate very much hearing from all of you 
who are listening as to your views on this 
vital topic. 
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I would like to leave these thoughts with 
you. First, this Nation has a responsibility 
to these people now suffering under the 
harsh rule of a foreign power. We must re- 
double the effort to outlaw genocide, the 
mass slaughtering of a people or a nation 
on which effective action is long overdue. 
The possibility of invoking the Genocide 
Treaty against Russia for her actions in Po- 
land and elsewhere must be thoroughly and 
vigorously pursued. Next, we must revamp 
our immigration policy to amend the re- 
strictions in our immigration laws which 
the McCarran Act continues. Under its 
provisions no Pole because quotas for the 
future have been so oversubscribed can come 
into this country until the end of this cen- 
tury. This is a most harsh provision. Be- 
cause of this and other shortcomings I voted 
against the McCarran Act in the last session 
of the Congress and voted to sustain the 
President’s veto of it. I am now working 
with other Senators on a new bill, which will, 
I believe, treat the people of all countries 
with fairness and friendship. We must help 
provide better care for those fortunate citi- 
zens of Poland who have succeeded in their 
attempts to escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We must continue to uphold that respon- 
sibility to these suffering peoples by work- 
ing with others to build healthy and strong 
societies in the free world, for we know that 
the liberty of Poland and other nations who 
have fallen victim to Soviet domination de- 
pends upon the eventual outcome of the 
vast worldwide conflict in which we are 
presently engaged. Enslaved nations can be 
free and independent again and their right 
to determine their own form of government 
and their own leadership can have real mean- 
ing only if the West continues to build its 
strength, only if the expansion of the So- 
viet is so rigorously controlled and con- 
tained that eventually the totalitarian sys- 
tem which in its denial of God and freedom 
contradicts the most basic instincts and be- 
liefs of all mankind crumbles to the ground 
as eventually it must. 

The freedom of the descendants of Kosci- 
usko and other heroes of the fight for liberty 
in Eastern Europe is a basic issue between 
all the free nations and the Soviet Union. 
We are all united in a fervent desire for the 
liberation of those unfortunate peoples from 
their oppressors, and we are united in con- 
fidence that ultimately freedom will again 
be theirs. 

The ties that have bound together the 
United States and Poland are close and en- 
during. They were formed in the beginning 
by Kosciusko and Pulaski in the days of our 
own War of Independence. They have been 
strengthened by the thousands and thou- 
sands of Polish men and women who have 
come to this country at the turn of the cen- 
tury, built homes, and raised families, many 
of them large. But in the final analysis the 
most basic tie consists of the common de- 
votion to freedom that animates and light- 
ens the history of both America and Poland. 
Poland has suffered in its long history suc- 
cessive invasions, persecutions, and parti- 
tions. Throughout these successive trials, 
Poland has retained its national spirit and 
character. We must believe that Poland will 
now survive its greatest trial and once 
more be free and independent. This must 
be a basic tenet of America’s foreign policy 
for not only is our moral obligation to work 
for Poland’s freedom unquestioned, but our 
own security depends on the eventual res- 
toration to freedom of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. We are sure that one day 
this will happen. Allow me to congratulate 
you upon the unceasing devotion and loy- 
alty and love that you have shown to the 
country of your forefathers—Poland. In 
working for Poland’s independence you are 
working for the best interests of the United 
States. In you free Poland lives on, for in 
the words of your national anthem “As long 
as you live, Poland lives.” 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we have new men at the helm of our 


services, who is going to unify the 
unifiers? 


Freight Absorption—A Boobytrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
New York Journal of Commerce, in its 
issue of May 8, 1953, published a timely 
and intelligent editorial entitled “A 
Boobytrap,” relating to a subject of 
great interest to the Senate—the issue of 
freight absorption. 

Because I am impressed with the 
thoroughness with which the Journal 
attacked the problem, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


A BOOBYTRAP 


The idea may be getting around on Capitol 
Hill and elsewhere that there is something 
inherently evil in proposals to write into law 
the doctrine that good-faith price cutting is 
a proper means of maintaining competition. 
If that idea is growing, the responsibility 
would certainly go in large part to such 
people as the former majority members of 
the Federal Trade Commission and to Sen- 
ator Estes KEFAUVER, among others. 

The Senator from Tennessee has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1357, that, without exaggera- 
tion, is one of the most disturbing pieces 
of legislation ever proposed in the Senate. 
It is so bad that Federal Trade Commissioner 
Lowell Mason—the “great dissenter” ever 
since he was made one of the minority mem- 
bers of the then Democratic-ruled FTC— 
said about it a few days ago in a speech in 
St. Louis that “if Congress passes Senate 


bill 1357, the pending legislation which en- 


titles the Commission to sue a man if we 
think he may tend to violate the law, then 
there will be no question about our absolute 
totalitarian authority.” n 

And yet Senator KEFAUVER succeeded in 
getting 22 of his colleagues to add their 
signatures to this bill, which at first glance 
reads harmlessly enough but actually is a 
particularly crafty bit of legislative leger- 
demain. 

The Kefauver bill was offered as a substi- 
tute for the Capehard good-faith freight- 
absorption bill that has been kicking around 
for some time, and at least once was close 
to becoming the law of the land. 

Mr. KEFAUVER’s bill purports to accomplish 
the very same purpose—that of allowing good 
faith to be a complete defense against charges 
of price discrimination. But he neglects to 
mention that his own proposal is worded in 
such a way that it does quite the opposite 
from what it appears to do. 

What is involved in the good-faith pricing 
issue is a conflict between two contrary 
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points of view on how to maintain competi- 
tion. The Supreme Court laid down the 
viewpoint which we think is proper, and 
which legislation introduced by Chairman 
Homer E. CAPEHART, of the Senate Banking 
Committee, would write into the statutes by 
way of final clarification. It is, as explained 
in the Indiana Standard Oil case, that a seller 
may lawfully meet the lower price being 
offered by a competitor, while leaving un- 
changed his price to other customers, if he 
does so in a good-faith effort to retain cus- 
tomers or to win new ones. 

It is quite easy to twist that proposition 
into involved legalistic shapes. But we think 
it is essentially simple, as well as sensible. 
So does the current majority of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Commission did not think so just a 
short time ago. It used to hold not only that 
good faith was not a defense, but that it 
probably did not exist at all in the majority 
of cases involving discriminatory price cut- 
ting. It contended that to permit competi- 
tive price matching would be to give big 
business carte blanche to gobble up little 
business. 

This is pure nonsense, and the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
still puts it out makes it no less so. 

In judging the purity of the product, it is 
important to make a distinction between 
what the Capehart bill actually does and 
what its opponents say it does. They say, for 
one thing, that it writes a new concept into 
law; it does not. It simply states in statu- 
tory terms what the Supreme Court already 
has said is the law. 

The necessity for doing so ought to be ap- 
parent enough in the way the PTC until re- 
cently has distorted the meaning and the 
application of the court’s decision. That 
danger is passing away with the changing of 
the guard at the Commission, but, while men 
come and go, laws stay on the books. 

Another thing that needs to be understood 
is the impact of the Capehart bill on the 
so-called basing point system of delivered 
prices. The bill in no way legalizes what 
was found to be illegal in that kind of pric- 
ing. 
The illegality lay in the concerted action— 
call it conspiracy, if you will—that was re- 
quired to institute a basing point system. 
The Capehart bill does not legalize conspir- 
acy or collusion or any other form of con- 
certed price fixing. What it does do is per- 
mit the individual seller, on the requirement 
that he affirmatively establish his good faith 
in doing so, to reduce his prices to some 
groups of customers in an effort to win them 
over or to keep from losing them to a com- 
petitor who has cut his prices to them. 

That would make it possible to charge de- 
livered prices, it is true. And why not? To 
hold otherwise, as the previous Commission 
has held, is to force businessmen to buy 
from the nearest supplier and to force sup- 
pliers to depend only on customers near their 
plant. That makes things tough for buyers 
far from the plants and gives an unfair ad- 
vantage to some sellers. 

This view, of course, sharply limits na- 
tionwide competition and hampers, if fully 
carried out, the free play of competition in 
far-away markets, as well as nearby. In a 
free enterprise economy, that does not make 
sense. 

It does make sense, though, that business- 
men should be free—within the framework 
of their obligation to establish good faith 
to the Trade Commission’s satisfaction— 
to absorb freight as a means of meeting 
competition. 

Here is where we get into the Kefauver 
bill. It, too, talks about good faith as a 
defense—but it adds innocently that the de- 
fense shall not be available where the effect 
of price cutting “may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce.” 

This “may be” proviso destroys the sup- 
posed good-faith defense, The defense could 
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never be available to any seller, under pre- 
vious Supreme Court rulings that every sub- 
stantial price differential “may” injure com- 
petition. Enacted into law, the Kefauver 
doctrine would obligate the Federal Trade 
Commission not simply to move against ob- 
vious and illegal price discrimination, but 
against every form of discrimination, even 
if it is price cutting in favor of one group 
of customers as a means of avoiding losing 
their business to another competitor. 

That would indeed amount to a grant of 
totalitarian authority over the business 
community, and a club with which to beat 
competition into meek submission to bu- 
reaucratic dictum, 

It ignores the many safeguards of the 
Capehart bill against misuse of the good- 
faith rule. 

How soon these issues will come to a test 
in Congress is uncertain. No one appears 
just now to be in any great hurry over the 
matter. 

Legislation of the Capehart type, however, 
has passed an earlier Congress and probably 
could pass this one and receive the Presi- 
dent’s signature—if its opponents do not 
succeed in obscuring through doubletalk 
what really is elemental and sound economic 
sense, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion welcomed the historic ruling on 
Tuesday by the presiding examiner of 
the Federal Power Commission, recom- 
mending the granting of a license to the 
New York State Power Authority to build 
the American portion of the St. Lawrence 
hydroelectric project., 

This ruling constitutes a milestone in 
the long battle to harness 2.2 million 
horsepower of energy for a region now 
starved for electric power. 

A long series of steps must still be 
followed under law before this FPC deci- 
sion is finalized. 

Moreover, there have been indications 
that the private opposition to the sea- 
way- power project, which has resorted 
to every possible device to sabotage both 
phases of this project, will take the issue 
to the courts in a last desperate battle 
to hold back the march of progress. 

It has, however, always been my firm 
faith that, in spite of all the devious 
tactics in which these antiseaway sabo- 
teurs have indulged, both phases of the 
project would come into being, as in- 
exorably as that the sun must rise each 
day. 

We of the Midwest rejoice that the 
great northeastern region of our Nation 
is, in the not too distant future, to en- 
joy the benefits of the harnessing of this 
now so terribly wasted electric power, 
We rejoice that our good neighbor to 
the north which has worked so hard for 
the attainment of both portions of the 
project, is one step closer to the realiza- 
tion of its worthy objectives. 

We pledge our own continued battle 
in this cause. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


two editorials relating to the seaway 
fight. The first editorial is entitled “St. 
Lawrence Progress,” and was published 
in the New York Times of May 14, 1953. 
5 refers to the long-awaited FPC deci- 
sion. 

The second editorial is entitled “Ca- 
nadians Ready for Seaway Now,” and 
was published in the Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette of May 11, 1953. This editorial 
is with reference to the need for joining 
hands with our Canadian friends. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 14, 1953] 
ST, LAWRENCE PROGRESS 


The St. Lawrence River power project and 
its even more important adjunct, the sea- 
way, moved close to fulfillment on Tuesday. 
The step then taken, belatedly, was a rul- 
ing by the presiding examiner of the Federal 
Power Commission recommending the issu- 
ance of a license to the New York State Power 
Authority to go ahead with the American 
share of the hydroelectric plan. Under the 
cumbrous procedure of the FPC, 20 days must 
now be allowed for exceptions to be taken by 
those who wish to protest. Those exceptions 
must be studied and, finally, the full five- 
member staff of the FPC must give its 
approval. 

The conclusion is foregone, and has been 
for months, which makes our Canadian 
friends, not to mention American support- 
ers, impatient and a little exasperated. 
There has been no project between Canada 
and the United States in our whole history 
so thoroughly investigated from every pos- 
sible angle as the St. Lawrence plan has 
been over the past 30 years. Every President 
of the United States and every Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada in that period has urged im- 
plementation of the project. 

Let us just consider the most recent devel- 
opments in Washington. On April 24 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that it was the 
opinion of the National Security Council 
that early completion of the plan would 
contribute to the national defense. On 
April 30 Senator Tarr said he would do 
“anything I possibly can” to secure the pas- 
sage of Senator Wriey’s bill to authorize 
United States participation in the seaway. 
On May 8 President Eisenhower's Cabinet 
gave unanimous approval to the project. On 
that same day the President, according to the 
Official communique, assured Prime Minister 
St. Laurent that “he favored the develop- 
ment of the United States’ share of St. Law- 
rence power.” 

Such being the case, one might think that 
all would be plain sailing. Perhaps it will 
be, but the project has been held up so long 
because certain special interests have, or 
think they have, material profits at stake. 
These interests are still active, but the tide 
is moving inexorably against them, 


[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of May 
11, 1953] 


CANADIANS READY For SEAWAY Now 


Another invitation for the United States 
to join with Canada in building the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway has come from 
our northern neighbor, This time there is 
no mistaking the tone or the import of the 
message. They mean to go through with it 
alone if denied our cooperation. 

The only obstacle to the construction of 
this great project is the opposition of the 
railroads, the Eastern seaboard big ports 
and some others who for political and selfish 
reasons don’t want to see it established. 
Wisconsin’s Senator ALEXANDER WILEY has 
been the foremost fighter for the seaway and 
the fight is gaining, but there are still ob- 
structionists in Congress. 
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Were Canada to build the seaway herself 
there would be a definite loss to the United 
States in Canada’s control and in the way 
the waterway is built. Wisconsin and other 
States of mid-America need the seaway. It 
would be the artery of commerce that would 
build commerce, industry, and agriculture in 
the Nation’s heartland. 

Eventually, as Senator WILEY insists, the 
Seaway will be built. But it needs the back- 
ing of President Eisenhower and influential 
Members of Congress. If the people want it 
they can put enough pressure upon Con- 
gressmen to pass the bill. 


Loopholes in Espionage Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands an editorial published in the 
May 10 issue of the New York Daily 
News. 

The editorial refers, among other sub- 
jects, to a committee print on loopholes 
in the Nation’s antiespionage and re- 
lated laws, prepared at my direction for 
the Security Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I have previously referred on the 
Senate floor to this study. I am glad to 
report that it has aroused widespread in- 
terest. 

In connection with the general anti- 
Communist effort throughout our Na- 
tion, I append the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Society of the Cincinna- 
ti at its triennal meeting in Philadelphia 
on May 8. This resolution urges the 
fullest possible effort, consistent with le- 
gal an constitutional means, to drive 
out subversive influences from wherever 
they may exist in our Government and 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two matters be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts From New York Da News 
EDITORIAL 

Judith Coplon, onetime Government em- 
ployee twice convicted of traitorous dealings 
with Soviet agents, is still running around 
loose. One of her convictions was set aside 
because evidence based on wiretapping is not 
admissible in Federal courts. 

Alger Hiss is in the jug—and we hope he 
is forced to serve his full 5-year sentence— 
but he was convicted only of perjury in 
denying that as a State Department em- 
ployee he passed secret Government docu- 
ments to Soviet agents. He wasn't convicted 
of espionage, because legal technicalities pre- 
vented that. 

All these and other current cases put a 
sharp point, we think, on some observations 
which Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, is making these days to anyone 
who will listen. 

Senator WILEY says—and a study recently 
made by the Library of Congress backs him 
up—that this country has only a few old- 
fashioned and inefficient legal weapons with 


Which to combat Soviet espionage. 
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PUSHOVER FOR SPIES 


Moscow is turning out spies “on an assem- 
bly line basis,” according to the Wisconsin 
Senator, and these agents are very danger- 
ous. We need to reexamine some of our 
jaws, with a view to making it easier for the 
Government to prosecute any spies it can 
catch, without destroying any fundamental 
American rights and privileges. 

Among candidates for such reexamination 
and probable revision, Mr. WILEY lists overly 
short statutes of limitation, diplomatic im- 
munity, regulations, the above-mentioned 
rule against wiretap evidence in Federal 
courts, and the extreme difficulty of legally 
proving treason even when Government 
prosecutors are morally certain that treason 
has been committed. 

These proposed improvements in our laws 
sound like common sense to us. Why keep 
the Government armed only against old- 
time cloak-and-dagger foreign agents, when 
the vastly more efficient and dangerous Mos- 
cow operative is the real enemy in the field 
of espionage today? 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY HON. HAMILTON 
FISH, oF NEw YORK, AND ADOPTED UNANI- 
MOUSLY BY THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI 
at Irs TRIENNIAL MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA 
May 8, 1953 


Whereas the Society of the Cincinnati was 
instituted to preserve our hard-won liberties 
and independence secured by the sacrifices 
of our ancestors; and 

Whereas our own freedom and that of the 
free world is threatened by the dangerous, 
appalling, and evil conspiracy of world com- 
munism; and 

Whereas these Communist conspirators 
owe their allegiance to a foreign power and 
must be publicly exposed, irrespective of pro- 
fession or occupation, and should in no way 
be protected from constitutional investiga- 
tions by congressional committees seeking to 
write sound and constructive legislation or 
from exposure as enemies from within who 
advocate the overthrow of our republican 
form of government by force and violence: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Society of the Cincin- 
nati (the oldest patriotic organization in the 
United States, founded by the officers of 
Washington’s Army in 1783 and presided over 
as President General by George Washington 
from its inception to his death in 1799) at 
its triennial meeting held in Philadelphia on 
May 8, 1953, endorses the right and duty of 
Congress and the judiciary to investigate all 
Communists and subversive activities and to 
expose such Communists as enemies of our 
country, and to use every legitimate and con- 
stitutional means to drive them out of the 
Federal, State, and other instrumentalities 
of government; and further 

Resolved, That the president general trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Vice President, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Secretary 
of State, Attorney General, and to the chair- 
man of congressional committees investigat- 
ing Communist activities in the United 
States. 


How Phony Can Your Allies Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there are 


many things about the war in Korea that 
mo one understands. Americans cer- 


tainly have never been able to fathom 
how it happens that a nation with our 
resources finds itself stymied by an 
enemy without any sizable air fleet in 
combat, with limited technical skills, and 
no naval forces whatever. We have been 
told that the terrain is a major factor, 
that the necessity of consultation with 
other U. N. leaders has limited the com- 
bat, and that political considerations 
have played a significant role in what 
has happened. 

But now we are told in sworn testi- 
mony that a large-scale trade is going 
on with the Communists of China by 
shipping firms dealing with both sides. 
And startling to us, certainly, is the rev- 
elation that these vessels are flying the 
flags of allied nations presumably on our 
side of this battle. One firm sent 7 
vessels from our own country with Mu- 
tual Security Administration supplies 
for Europe and also sent 9 ships from 
non-Communist ports carrying mer- 
chandise to Communist China. Ships 
which carried goods to the Reds in China 
flew British, Italian, French, Greek, 
Panama, Japanese, Danish, Norwegian, 
Indian, Finnish, Honduran, Swedish, 
Pakistan, Swiss, and Filipino flags. 

Does it make sense to keep supplying 
the Communists with goods carried by 
ships flying the flags of our friends for 
the purpose of making war upon our boys 
in Korea? Talk about the right hand 
not knowing what the left is doing—this 
is fantastic and incredible. It ought 
to be stopped at once. It should have 
been stopped years ago. 


Ambassador Bohlen’s Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Bohlen Appointment Held Ap- 
proval of Foreign Policies,” written by 
Vardis Fisher, and published in the East- 
ern Idaho Farmer of April 16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BOHLEN APPOINTMENT HELD APPROVAL OF 
FOREIGN POLICIES 


(By Vardis Fisher) 


Thirteen Senators voted against Charles E, 
Bohlen as our Ambassador to Russia, includ- 
ing Idaho’s two. Six persons queried by the 
Idaho Statesman’s roving reporter lined up 
for Bohlen. So did the Statesman editorially 
and so it may be have other Idaho editors. 

Even the Hearst newspapers came out for 
Bohlen and wondered why the 13 Senators 
chose to make an issue of the matter. Eisen- 
hower said, as reported by a news magazine, 
that he “was not disturbed by Bohlen’s con- 
nections with the previous administration, 
because in government a man must be loyal 
to his superiors.” We'll look at the state- 
ment in a moment. Senator Tarr pitched 
in and helped to push the Bohlen nomina- 
tion through. The great majority of news- 
papers and news and radio commentators 
were on Bohlen’s side, 
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It may be supposed, further that senti- 
ment in Idaho was overwhelmingly for Boh- 
len. All of which may indicate that today's 
column is not going to be popular. For I 
am on the minority side, the side of the 13, 
including DworsHak and WELKER., And for 
these reasons: 

The question whether or not Bohlen was a 
security risk was not the issue. His morals 
may be as clean as a hound’s tooth and his 
loyalty beyond reproach. This column is 
willing to grant that they are. But those 
were not the question. The issue was this, 
that Eisenhower and his administration, in 
effect if not in fact, have repudiated the 
shameful and cowardly Yalta agreements, 
arrived at in secret and carried out in fraud. 

The issue, above all, is that the nomina- 
tion of this man, no matter how able and 
worthy he may be, was an indirect and tacit 
approval, before the whole world, of the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson foreign policies. 
Bohlen was at Yalta. No doubt as an adviser 
he used his best judgment at that time, and 
acted in what he thought was for the best 
interests of his country. But he still defends 
Yalta, not only part of it but all of it. He 
still cannot see the shame and the tragedy 
in the fact that Roosevelt bargained away, 
in secret agreements, without the approval 
of Congress or the people, the territory and 
liberty of other nations. 

His approval of these things and his vigor- 
ous defense of them can mean only that he 
has a contemptuous disregard of our consti- 
tutional processes in the making of agree- 
ments and treaties. It must mean that he 
thinks a President has the right to ignore 
Congress and the people in establishing for- 
eign policies. It must mean that he is still 
too morally blind to perceive that grave 
crimes were committed against the national 
integrity and rights of other peoples. It 
must mean that he does not understand that 
in cynical and secret deals some of our war- 
time allies were betrayed. Above all, his 
defense of Yalta infamies, and Eisenhower’s 
endorsement of him, mean that vacillation 
and appeasement in the new administration 
are plain for the whole world to see. 

McCarthyism had nothing to do with it. 
There seems to be a tendency in more and 
more people to think that anything must be 
wrong if McCarrHy is in favor of it. But our 
two Senators, WELKER and DworsHak, voted 
against Bohlen. That took political courage. 
This column congratulates them and is happy 
to take its stand with them. 

Eisenhower campaigned on a pledge that 
he would not appease and vacillate. He has 
not fulfilled that pledge. And he has the 
gall to tell us that in government a man 
must be loyal to his superior. A public serv- 
ant's first loyalty is to the people. He will 
be loyal to his superiors when they are right, 
but if he has courage and conscience he will 
not be loyal when they are wrong. Eisen- 
hower’s notion if followed would mean that 
no Federal employee would ever resign. 
Eisenhower's idea of unquestioning loyalty 
is a military idea, which he has carried over 
into civilian life. 

No man, no matter what his worth or 
loyalty, should be appointed to high diplo- 
matic position who was an agent in the dis- 
astrous Roosevelt-Truman policies. We 
should be done with those. Some of us who 
worked for Eisenhower and voted for him 
thought we were done with them, once and 
for all. But it is clear that they are still a 
powerful force in Washington. 

The appointment of Bohlen was an af- 
front and an insult to our men fighting in 
the hellhole of Korea. For they are fighting 
and dying there chiefly because men like 
Bohlen formulated our foreign policies, and 
still, also, defend them. They are there 
because the Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson for- 
eign policy, especially in the Far East, was 
exploited by traitors, outwitted by Stalin, 
and discredited at home and abroad. So 
why in the name of heaven should we send 
to the Kremlin or anywhere a person who 
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was an instrument in that policy? It is 
significant that most of the Senators who 
voted against Bohlen are precisely those 
who in committee hearings have heard the 
confessions or the lies of many of the traitors 
among us, or who have taken time to ex- 
amine the evidence, which now fills millions 
of words. 

For this column the ignorance of all but 
a few Americans of what has happened is 
fantastic. Recently there were outraged 
howls over the proposal to investigate com- 
munism on our college campuses. Never- 
theless one teacher after another has re- 
fused to say whether or not he is a Krem- 
lin agent. Uncovering some of them, says 
Time, has proved to be a bitter shock to 
Boston. And no doubt to Time. 

The Association of American Universities 
has looked into the matter and given its 
judgment: “No person who accepts or ad- 
vocates such principles and methods has 
any place in a university.” That is good 
enough for me. It is not good enough 
for the dupes. They will go on howling 
that academic freedom is in danger, and 
that traitors should be protected while our 
young men die. To appoint to the house 
of our enemy a man who helped to shape 
and still defends policies that put our men 
there suggests that it will be some time yet 
before Americans wake up. 


The Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Communist Conspiracy,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of 
April 22, 1953, and a reply to the edito- 
rial by our distinguished colleague the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Munor]). 

The Times takes the position that the 
recent action by the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board requiring the Com- 
munist Party to register under the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950 endangers the 
existence of other unpopular causes or 
parties that may have little or nothing 
to do with communism, and suggests 
that a cleaner way would simply be to 
issue a declaration that it is illegal. 

The reply of the Senator from South 
Dakota to the Times is both intelligent 
and practical, and competently evaluates 
the facts involved in the SACB ruling. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and Senator MUNDT’s reply were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times of April 22, 1953] 

COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

The Subversive Activities Control Board 
has finally ruled that the Communist Party 
must register under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. It could have sensibly come to no 
other conclusion. After hearings that 
dragged on for more than a year and filled 
15,000 pages, a panel of the Board held last 
October that the Communist Party of the 
United States was “a foreign-dominated 
revolutionary movement,” and now the entire 
Board fully confirms that finding. 

The “overwhelming weight of the evi- 
dence,” says the Board, shows that the Ameri- 
can Communist Party “is substantially di- 


rected, dominated, and controlled by the 
Soviet Union” and has been since its incep- 
tion in 1919. It does not function as “the 
purely domestic political party whose role it 
would * * * assume” but rather struggles 
“to shackle our institutions and preside over 
a Soviet America, under the hegemony of the 
Soviet Union.” 

The legal effect of the Board’s decision is to 
require that the Communist Party file annu- 
ally with the Department of Justice a finan- 
cial report and a list of its officers and mem- 
bers. Government employment and the use 
of American passports, already denied Com- 
munist Party members, would be formally 
prohibited, and the party would be able to 
use the mails and air waves only under re- 
striction, But all of these results will be held 
up pending the Communists’ appeal to the 
courts, and it is virtually certain that an- 
other year or two will pass before the dis- 
abilities can actually be enforced. 

Here lies one of the many weaknesses of 
the Internal Security Act, which, as we have 
said before, endangers the existence of other 
unpopular causes or parties that may have 
little or nothing to do with communism. In- 
sofar as the statute applies to the Communist 
Party itself, so much time will have elapsed 
before it can take effect that the law can 
hardly be said to afford much protection 
against domestic subversion. According to 
J. Edgar Hoover, the party has already gone 
pretty largely underground and has broken 
itself up into five-man cells. The Board says, 
and we all know, that the party is “a subsidi- 
ary and puppet of the Soviet Union,” and it 
is a question whether a cleaner and more 
honest way of attacking this conspiracy 
would not be by outright declaration that it 
is illegal rather than by the use of complex 
circumlocutions, as at present. 


— 


From the New York Times of May 6, 1953] 


SUBVERSION CONTROLS UPHELD—PURPOSE Ex- 
PLAINED OF BOARD RULING ON COMMUNIST 
Party 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

Your editorial of April 22 disparaging the 
decision of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board in the case of the Communist Party 
and belittling the resultant controls gives 
further circulation to misconceptions un- 
fortunately already too widely current as 
to the work of the board and the provisions 
of the Internal Security Act under which it 
operates, 

You complain that the legal process at- 
tendant upon the imposition of controls is 
too lengthy; when controls finally are ap- 
plied you foresee the Communist Party al- 
ready driven underground and beyond reach 
of the controls. You go on to conjure up 
the specter of controls being extended to 
non-Communist groups, then, implicitly ad- 
mitting that communism requires some kind 
of control, you propose, in substitute, a dec- 
laration of illegality. 

Such arguments misconstrue the nature 
of the controls in that they fail to take ac- 
count of the precision of the definitions 
marking off the field of control. Upon 
analysis, the arguments you muster against 
controls either refute one another or are re- 
futed by the terms of the act, 


NO ESCAPE BY PARTY 


Granting that, with more than a year al- 
ready consumed by the board in reaching 
the finding that the party is a Soviet puppet, 
and granting also that another year or more 
may pass before the Supreme Court rules 
on the act's constitutionality, it does not 
follow that the party can elude the controls 
when they are applied. The underground 
does not provide it an escape hatch. 

Annual public registration is mandatory 
upon all Communists, and the registration, 
besides baring to the public the party mem- 
bership of 24,796 which the FBI has tabu- 
lated, will permit prosecution of those going 
underground. The annual financial ac- 
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counting to be exacted by the party will 
open a window upon party finance and sub- 
sidization, an area now closed to the FBI, 
The controls applying to propaganda will 
affect not only such of the party’s open pub- 
lications as the Daily Worker and Political 
Affairs, but will reach into and control the 
clandestine radio and hidden printing press, 
for whose use the hearing showed the party 
to be prepared. In short, then, should the 
party have gone underground when the con- 
trols become applicable, their effect will be 
to bring it back aboveground and keep it 
there. 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


More pernicious than your argument that 
controls will be ineffective is the one in 
which you contend that while communism 
may go uncontrolled, other non-Communist 
movements may be controlled. The act says 
in so many words that controls shall apply 
only to Communist-action and Communist- 
front organizations, and their extension to 
other organizations is precluded by criteria 
in which controllable organizations are de- 
fined. As Senator Fercuson remarked in a 
detailed analysis of the criteria recently pub- 
lished (cf., CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 20, 
p. 3362), the Department of Justice, were it 
to proceed against a non-Communist organi- 
zation in the face of those criteria. would 
make itself a laughingstock. 

Your proposal that the Communist con- 
spiracy be suppressed by a declaration of 
illegality is so vague as to make intelligent 
comment difficult. But if you mean the 
declaration to apply to conspiratorial actions, 
the Smith Act already illegalizes them, while 
outlawry of the party, if that is what you 
have in mind, could in all likelihood be ac- 
complished only by the slow and cumbrous 
process of amending the Constitution, con- 
sidering the ban therein on bills of attainder. 

Karu E. MUNDT, 
United States Senator, 
WASHINGTON, April 30, 1953. 


Address Delivered by Mayor Bowron, of 
Los Angeles, and Related Press 
Releases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an address delivered by Mayor Bowron, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., over station KNXT 
on May 5, 1953; also two press releases 
issued by the Citizens Committee to Re- 
elect Mayor Bowron. 

I have been advised by the Printing 
Office that the material slightly exceeds 
the two printed pages allowed under the 
rule, and that the cost of printing it in 
the RECORD. is $196. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in light of that 
cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
and press releases were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MAYOR Bowron 

My fellow citizens of Los Angeles, in just 
8 weeks, you will decide who will be your 
mayor of Los Angeles for the next 4 years. 

This is not Just an ordinary election. 

It is an attempt by a small, immensely 
wealthy, incredibly powerful group to force 
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you to elect as your mayor a man who will 
represent them—not you—a man who will 
do their bidding, not yours. 

They mean to do this by using their news- 
paper—the Los Angeles Times—as they have 
been. using it—to misrepresent the facts, to 
suppress the news, to convince you that 
falsehoods are the truth, that the truth is 
false, that black is white. 

Tonight, I am going to expose this group. 

Tonight, I am going to show you things I 
am sure you do not know—the vast extent 
of their power and wealth, the lengths to 
which they unhesitatingly go to increase 
their power and wealth, how they use their 
newspaper to make the weight of their pow- 
er and wealth felt, how they mean to use 
their power and wealth to throw me out of 
office and install in that office a man who 
will take their dictation and accept their 
control against your interests, whenever 
your interests conflict with their interests. 
The Los Angeles Times, as I am sure most 
of you know, is a very large and powerful 
newspaper. 

The Los Angeles Times, as any newspaper- 
man will tell you, has an immense respon- 
sibility to tell the truth to its readers. Its 
readers—and that includes most of you— 
depend upon it for information on which 
they base important decisions. If you don't 
get correct information on both sides—or 
all sides—of the story, then you may make 
the wrong decision. 

And on this election—and important 
things involved in this election which mean 
millions of dollars to you as citizens and 
taxpayers—you aren't getting the truth, you 
aren’t getting the correct information from 
the Los Angeles Times. 

If there were delivered to your door every 
morning an English translation of Pravda, 
the Communist newspaper published in 
Moscow, you wouldn't be fooled by the name 
of the paper, Prayda, or truth, into thinking 
that everything in the paper was the truth, 
because you know better. You know that 
the Communists use their newspaper to say 
whatever the group in power wants the 
people to believe, regardless of what the 
facts may be. And that’s exactly the way 
the Los Angeles Times is being run when it 
comes to politics, 

The Los Angeles Times is the mouthpiece 
of a small group of people who control a 
vast commercial, financial, agricultural, and 
industrial empire, and the Los Angeles 
Times says what they want it to say re- 
gardless of what the facts may be. 

Who is this small group and how power- 
ful are they? Let me show you. I cannot 
tell you the entire story even if there were 
time, because the business of many corpo- 
rations this group owns or controls is done 
in secret—their books are closed—no state- 
ment of their vast profits is available to pub- 
lic scrutiny. But enough is known and 
documented, to make clear the incredible 
truth. The Los Angeles Times is wholly 
controlled, and for all intents and purposes 
wholly owned, by the Chandler family, at 
present headed by Norman Chandler, the 
oldest of Harry Chandler's three sons. And 
when I talk about a small, immensely 
wealthy, incredibly powerful group, I mean 
Mr. Norman Chandler, his relatives and a 
few close associates, 

Through an extremely complicated net- 
work of holding companies which control 
other companies, through major stockhold- 
ings in many companies and interlocking 
memberships in boards of directors of still 
other companies, the Norman Chandler 
group exerts powerful control and interest 
over this great city in almost every field— 
newspaper, publishing, printing, banking, 
insurance, industry, real estate, farming, oil, 
department stores. 

How great this empire is, I can tell you 
very simply, according to their own state- 


ment, last year alone, the income of the 
Times-Mirror Co. was over $49 million, And 
not content with the ownership of two major 
Los Angeles newspapers, the Norman Chand- 
ler group also owns a television station— 
KTTV. Thus, to reach and influence your 
mind through the newspapers is not enough, 
when a new medium comes along, they buy 
into it. 

But this is only the beginning. 

The Norman Chandler group, which owns 
the Los Angeles Times, also owns a control- 
ling interest in the Publishers Paper Co. 
This company manufacturers newsprint and 
many other paper and chemical products. 
While competing papers were desperate for 
newsprint, the Times had no trouble. When 
the price of newsprint went up to other pa- 
pers, Chandler's Publishers Paper Co. kind- 
ly agreed not to raise its price to Chandler's 
newspapers. Another device to increase the 
profits and the power of the Los Angeles 
Times and the Chandler group empire. Be- 
sides all this, Publishers Paper turned in a 
neat net profit of more than a million dol- 
lars. : 

Did you know that the Norman Chandler 
group, which owns the Times, made a profit 
on every single telephone book printed for 
the city of Los Angeles last year? They did. 
And they'll make a profit on every ballot 
used in that important election 21 days from 
now. This is part of their huge job-printing 
business which has taken business away 
from every other printer in the city and fur- 
ther expanded their domination of the 
means of communication in this city. 

Did you know that the Norman Chandler 
group, which owns the Los Angeles Times, 
also owns or controls a great many office 
buildings, and a great deal of real estate? 
Including: 

They own the building at 202 East First 
Street. . ; 

They own the building at 110-120 South 
Broadway. 

A 10-story office building at 145 South 
Spring Street. 

The building at 240 South Hill Street, 

Nine acres and a large printing establish- 
ment at 115 South Boyle. 

Through another corporation, a number 
of buildings on Huntington Drive, 

The restaurant and motel property which 
is leased to Eaton's Santa Anita, and other 
large holdings in the Santa Anita area. 

Through still another corporation, the 
ranch which includes nearly 300,000 acres 
straddling the border of Los Angeles and 
Kern Counties—cotton, wheat, barley, pota- 
toes, cattle, and 250 producing oil wells. 

Through still another corporation, the 
Guaranty Building at 6331 Hollywood Boule- 
vard. 

Large real-estate holdings like the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel in Beverly Hills. 

A 275,000-acre ranch in New Mexico and 
extensive ranch holdings in Baja California 
and Imperial Valley. 

Did you know that Norman Chandler, 
head of the group which owns the Los An- 
geles Times, is a director of Buffum’s, the 
largest department store in Long Beach (his 
wife is the daughter of the founder), a huge 
insurance brokerage business, a $10 million 
corporation owning large stock interests in 
many companies, the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, the Sante Fe Railroad, Safeway Stores. 

This is not nearly the whole story, but 
perhaps it is enough for now to demonstrate 
for you how powerful, how wealthy, how 
dominant a factor in our affairs is this Nor- 
man Chandler group, which owns the Los 
Angeles Times. And to demonstrate why 
that miserable excuse for a great newspaper 
has never hesitated to slant its news stories 
as well as its editorials in favor of the Chand- 
ler group’s big businesses, in favor of the 
Chandler group's real estate interests, in 
favor of the Chandler group’s oil interests, 
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whenever they collided with the general 
welfare—the interests of all our citizens. 
Don't misunderstand me. I am most em- 
phatically for private enterprise. I don't 
think that the growth of an enterprise is 
bad, or that bigness is necessarily a sin. 
But monopoly is a real danger to free private 
enterprise and our way of life. 

It is dangerous when wealth and power 
become so concentrated in a few hands that 
no other enterprise can compete on equal 
terms. It is dangerous when the few men 
who control great wealth and power also 
control your access to the truth about what 
is going on. It is dangerous when they use 
their influence over many companies to force 
advertising into their own papers. It is dan- 
gerous when they use the Los Angeles Times 
to extend their control and to increase their - 
power and wealth by suppressing the news, ` 
by distorting it, by giving much prominent 
space to quoting their Own mouthpieces 
against the interests of the little people I 
have fought for and am still fighting to 
protect. It is dangerous to our city, and 
dangerous to you when this Norman Chand- 
ler group decides it wants complete control 
of the city government, your government, 
It makes me fighting mad. 

The Los Angeles Times opposed me when 
the citizens of Los Angeles first made me 
mayor to smash one of the most corrupt 
groups of political gangsters ever to be the 
shame of a great city. Today they are op- 
posing me again. 

They are opposing me because, as mayor, 
I represent you, not them. I work for all 
the people, not the Los Angeles Times. The 
only way to change this is to so misinform 
you that anyone they choose to run against 
me will win at the polls. That is what they 
are trying to do. 

The Los Angeles Times’ betrayal of our 
democratic concept of a free press goes far 
beyond election politics. Whenever it is 
proposed that your city government do 
something in your interests, for the gen- 
eral welfare, which touches any of the prop- 
erties or interests of the Norman Chandler 
group, their newspaper ceases to be a source 
of facts for you and becomes an instrument 
of propaganda—propaganda for them. 

One of the most glaring examples of this 
is the way the Los Angeles Times has con- 
sistently and deliberately deceived you about 
public housing and my position on it. In 
the 21 days until election I will tell you the 
true story about public housing—the story 
you won't find in the Los Angeles Times. 
So tonight I will confine my remarks to 
exposing a few of the Los Angeles Times’ 
falsehoods about the public housing issue 
and my position on that public housing is- 
sue. Many good people believe these false- 
hoods because the Los Angeles Times has 
published them day after day, week after 
week. 

The Times would have you believe that the 
public housing program is my personal cre- 
ation. Thisis not true. The program origi- 
nated in the Congress of the United States, 
and the basic act of 1949 was supported not 
only by Democrats but by such eminent Re- 
publicans as Senators Tarr, BRIDGES, CAPE- 
HART, JENNER, HICKENLOOPER, SALTONSTALL, 
and, yes, even that great advocate of social- 
ism, Senator Jox MCCARTHY. 

The Times would have you believe that 
the city council was misled and misinformed 
when it voted for the program in 1949. This 
is absolutely untrue. They voted for it 
unanimously after the fullest explanation, 
and for 2 years this program proceeeded un- 
til the Los Angeles Times, through pressure, 
brought a bare majority around to voting 
the line of the largest property owners of 
the city—the Norman Chandler group. 
Then the uproar broke out, and all of you 
wondered, and still wonder, why you hadn’t 
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heard about it before. Very simple—the 
Times wasn't ready to turn on the heat. 
The Times would have you believe that 
the public-housing program will be im- 
mensely costly to the city. This is not true. 
I will show you in the next 21 days from 
actual city records how the public-housing 
projects pay into the city treasury far more 
for taxes than the slum properties it re- 
places ever paid, or ever can pay. But what 
difference does that make to the people who 
own high-income, low-taxed slums? 

The Times would have you believe that 
I am defying the law and the will of the 
people. Utterly and completely false. I 
have only upheld the law, and the sanctity 
of contract, and been supported in my stand 
by the California State Supreme Court and 
the United States Supreme Court. I hold— 
and still hold, that like any honorable indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation, a city must ful- 
fill its contracts or pay damages for breaking 
its contracts. It is the Los Angeles Times 
which has pressured the city council into 
defying the law, into a dishonorable attempt 
to break that contract. Between now and 
election, I will reveal the full extent of what 
a justice of the California State Supreme 
Court, in an official opinion on the case, 
called a “sordid picture of political intrigue 
and chicanery.” Tonight, I want only to 
inform you, with all the force at my com- 
mand, that the Los Angeles Times has ab- 
solutely not told you the truth about the 
public-housing issue. 

The Los Angeles Times wants to get me out 
of office as your mayor, and if suppressing, 
distorting, and misrepresenting the facts 
about my position on public housing will 
help to do that, it’s fine with them. But it 
isn’t fine with me—and I hope it isn’t fine 
with you. 

Now who is this candidate the Norman 
Chandler group and their paper, the Los 
Angeles Times, is attempting to elect as your 
mayor? 

I understand that last fall a small group 
made up & list of possible candidates who 
might be induced to run against me in their 
behalf. The first 15 men on the list re- 
fused. The 16th man was what Time maga- 
zine called an undistinguished Congressman, 
who had just then been sent back to Wash- 
ington for the fifth time by his district, pre- 
sumably with the thought he would stay 
there and work for Los Angeles for the next 
2 years. 

Personally, I find my opponent an amiable 
fellow who knows very little about our city 
and our problems—how could he? He's heen 
out of the city most of the time for the last 
10 years, and he’s had no experience what- 
soever in city government. In fact, he is 
so unsure of himself that he has refused to 
meet me in debate over television face to 
face. Here and now, I repeat my challenge: 

Mr. Candidate for mayor, come forward 
and meet with me and the voters of Los 
Angeles face to face on the air. No prepared 
scripts. You make your statement without 
benefit of script. I'll make mine the same 
way. You comment on mine and I'll com- 
ment on yours. Then we'll answer questions 
from the audience. Let's debate the issues 
twice a week between now and election. 
And let’s see who has the knowledge, the 
experience, and the know-how to serve the 
people of Los Angeles best. 

My opponent has already demonstrated 
either a colossal ignorance about this city 
and its government, or that he is willing to 
say anything—or read anything written for 
him to say—that will get a few votes. But 
this doesn’t matter to the Norman Chandler 
group and their paper, the Los Angeles 
Times. 

They picked him up, they're running him; 
and if elected, they'll make his decisions for 
him; they'll run him by pushbutton—from 
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pushbutton at the Times—to a desk in the 
mayor's office at city hall. 

But I say to you, my friends, this is not 
the American way. If Norman Chandler 
wants to be mayor of Los Angeles, let him 
come out and run for mayor. A proxy vote 
may be all right on the board of any. one 
of the corporations which Norman Chandler 
controls, but a proxy vote is no good where 
the office of mayor is concerned. 

Well, the final decision is up to you, my 
friends, and you must make it in just 21 
days. And a very serious decision it is. Ask 
yourselves now, as you think over the news 
of the day, whose Los Angeles is this anyway? 
Does it belong to the Los Angeles Times and 
the Norman Chandler group? Does it be- 
long only to these few men of great wealth 
and power? Or does it belong to you, and 
you, and you, all 2 million of you? 

This is a great city, this city of ours, and 
it deserves the best we have to give it, not 
the second best, nor the third best, not the 
16th best on the list of a small group of men, 
but the very best within our power. 

For myself, I can truthfully say I have 
tried to give my best as mayor these last 14 
years; you've given your best, too. I think 
the results speak for themselves. We have 
a great city, with a great future. A city in 
which we can be proud to live, a city in 
which we can be proud to raise our children, 
a city unafraid of the challenges of the 
future and our ability to meet those 
challenges. 

But we can’t stop now—neither you nor I. 
For if we do, we turn back the clock; we 
throw away the future; and we put our city 
in the hands ot a mere shadow in the mayor's 
office a mere puppet. And that, my friends, 
is not good enough for the city we call Los 
Angeles. That's why I'm running for mayor 
again. That's why I want your vote, and 
yours, and yours. 

We need government by the people, not 
government by the Los Angeles Times; we 
need public servants who work for you, not 
public servants who work for Norman 
Chandler. 7 

The Los Angeles Times may have the cir- 
culation, but we have the people. I know 
you're on the side of good government, clean 
government, honest government. Now you 
must make your strength felt. It will take 
work to win this election; it means talking 
to your friends and associates; it means yot- 
ing; it means getting others to vote. 

With your help, we will win this election, 
and carry on the fight to make our great Los 
Angeles even greater. 

[Press release of Citizens Committee To Re- 
elect Mayor Bowron] 

Bryant Essick, chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Reelection of Mayor Bow- 
ron, today wired Congressman CLARE HOFF- 
MAN, of Michigan, chairman of the House 
Government Operations Committee, a strong 
protest against a scheduled hearing by this 
group in Los Angeles on May 11. 

“The announced purpose of the hearing, 
to investigate public housing here, clearly 
indicates that its true purpose is to foster 
the candidacy of Mayor Bowron's opponent, 
Congressman Norris Poutson at the May 26 
election,” Essick declared. 

“We do not question the right of Congress 
to hold hearings, and make investigations,” 
Essick declared, “but we do contend that in 
the American spirit of fair play this partic- 
ular hearing could as well be held after our 
election. There is no reason, other than the 
one-sided political one, for holding it here 
on the earlier date. We strongly urge you 
to consider basic American concepts of free 
election campaigns, untrammeled by out- 
side intervention, 
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Full text of Essick’s wire follows: 


“Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
“Chairman House Committee on 
Government Operations,- 
“House Office Building, 
“Washington, D. C.: 
“As chairman of the Citizens’ Committee 
To Reelect Mayor Bowron, I hereby protest 
announced hearings scheduled by your com- 
mittee in Los Angeles on May 11. These 
hearings may well unfairly affect result of 
our mayoralty election next May 26. While 
we have no objection to your committee 
probing any matter you deem necessary, we 
nevertheless believe your investigation here 
should be held after May 26. 
“Respectfully, 
“BRYANT EssIcK.” 


[Press release of Citizens Committee To Re- 
elect Mayor Bowron] 


Los Angeles’ Mayor Fletcher Bowron has 
opened his reelection campaign with a slash- 
ing, all-out attack on the Los Angeles Times 
and the Chandler interests, accusing the 
metropolitan newspaper of “slanting its news 
stories and editorials in favor of its many 
big business and real estate and oil inter- 
ests.” 

Mayor Bowron, in a half-hour telecast over 
station KNXT tonight (Tuesday) at 7:30, 
said, “The Times is attempting to elect as 
mayor of Los Angeles a man who will rep- 
resent a small, immensely wealthy, incred- 
ibly powerful group—a man who will do their 
bidding.” Using blunt phraseology, Mayor 
Bowron charged the Times with “planning to 
use its columns—as in the past—to misrep- 
resent the facts, to suppress the news, and 
to convince voters that falsehoods are the 
truth, the truth is false, and black is white.” 

“The Los Angeles Times,” said Bowron, “has 
an immense responsibility to tell the truth to 
its readers. But in this election,” he said, 
“citizens and taxpayers are not getting the 
truth from the Times.” 

Lashing out at the important Los Angeles 
newspaper, the mayor drew a parallel be- 
tween actions of the Times and practices 
of the Soviet government newspaper, Pravda. 
He said the Communists use their newspaper 
to say whatever the group in power wants 
the people to believe regardless of what the 
facts may be. And he said that's exactly 
the way the Los Angeles Times is being run 
when it comes to politics. 

“The Los Angeles Times,” declared Bow- 
ron, “is the mouthpiece of a small group of 
people who control a vast commercial, finan- 
cial, agricultural, and industrial empire—and 
the Times says what they want it to say 
regardless of what the facts may be. The 
Times,” he went on, “is wholly controlled by 
the Chandler family, at present headed by 
Norman Chandler. Through a network of 
holding companies through major stockhold- 
ings in many companies, and interlocking 
memberships in boards of directors of still 
other companies, the Norman Chandler group 
exerts powerful interest or control over Los 
Angeles in almost every field—newspaper, 
publishing, printing, banking, insurance, in- 
dustry, real estate, farming, oil, and depart- 
ment stores.” 

“The Norman Chandler group, which owns 
the Los Angeles Times,” he said, “also owns 
the controlling interest in the Publishers 
Paper Co. This company manufactures 
newsprint, and many other paper and chemi- 
cal products. While competing newspapers 
were desperate for newsprint, the Times had 
no trouble. When the price of newsprint 
went up to other papers, Chandler's Pub- 
lishers Paper Co. generously agreed not to 
raise its price to Chandler's newspapers.” 

Mayor Bowron asserted that the Norman 
Chandler group which owns the Times made 
a profit on every single telephone book 
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printed for the city of Los Angeles last year 
through its job printing business. “And 
they'll make a profit on every ballot used in 
the mayoralty election on May 26.“ 

“The Norman Chandler group, which owns 
the Los Angeles Times,” he went on, “also 
owns or controls a great many office build- 
ings and a great deal of real estate.” 

Bowron referred to the Times as “that 
miserable excuse for a great newspaper” and 
charged that it “has never hesitated to slant 
its news stories and editorials in favor of 
the Chandler group’s big business, real- 
estate interests, and oil interests whenever 
they collided with the general welfare—the 
interests of all our citizens.” 

Mayor Bowron emphasized strongly that 
he is for private enterprise. “But monopoly,” 
he said, “is a real danger to free private 
enterprise and our way of life. It is danger- 
ous when a few men who control great 
wealth and power also control access to the 
truth about what is going on. It is danger- 
ous when they use the Los Angeles Times to 
extend their control and to increase their 
power and wealth by suppressing the news, 
by distorting it, and by giving much promi- 
nent space to quoting their own mouth- 
pieces—against the interests of the little 
people I have fought for and am still fight- 
ing to protect.” “It is dangerous to our 
city,” said Bowron, “and dangerous to you 
when this Norman Chandler group decides 
it wants complete control of the city gov- 
ernment.” 

Mayor Bowron noted that the Los Angeles 
Times opposed him when he was first elected 
mayor to smash one of the most corrupt 
groups of political gangsters ever to be the 
shame of a great city. “Today,” he said, they 
are opposing him again. “They are op- 
posing me” said Bowron, “because as mayor, 
I represent you, not them. The only way 
to change this is to so misinform you that 
anyone they choose to run against me will 
win at the polls. That,” he said, “is what 
they are trying to do. 

“The Los Angeles Times betrayal of our 
democratic concept of a free press,” said 
Bowron, “goes far beyond election politics. 
Whenever it is proposed that the city gov- 
ernment do something for the general wel- 
fare which touches any of the properties or 
the interests of the Norman Chandler group, 
their newspaper ceases to be a source of 
facts and becomes an instrument of propa- 
ganda. 

“As to the candidate backed by the Los 
Angeles Times for the office of mayor, Nor- 
RIS Povutson,” Bowron said, “he finds him 
to be an amiable fellow who knows very 
little about the city of Los Angeles and its 
problems. Povutson has had no experience 
whatsoever in city government, and he’s so 
unsure of himself that he has failed to 
accept any challenge to meet me in debate 
over television face to face.” 

Bowron renewed his challenge to PouLson 
to a debate face to face on the air, with 
no prepared scripts. Mayor Bowron sug- 
gested a debate on the issues twice weekly 
between now and the May 26 election. And.“ 
said Bowron, let's see who has the knowl- 
edge, the experience, and the know-how to 
serve the people of Los Angeles best. 

“Either PouLson has demonstrated a co- 
lossal ignorance about this city and its gov- 
ernment, or he is willing to say anything— 
or read anything written for him to say— 
that will get him a few votes. 

“The Norman Chandler group,” said 
Bowron, “picked up PouLsonN, they're run- 
ning him, and if he is elected, they'll make 
his decisions for him; they'll run him by 
pushbutton—from a pushbutton on the 
Times—to a desk in the mayor's office at the 
city hall. 

“This,” declared Bowron, “is not the Amer- 
ican way. If Norman Chandler wants to 
be mayor of Los Angeles, let him come out 
and run for mayor. 

“We need government by the people,” said 
Bowron in closing, “not government by the 


Los Angeles Times. We need public ser- 
vants who work for you, not public servants 
who work for Norman Chandler.” 


Norwegian Contributions to American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 139 
years have passed since the constitution 
of Norway was promulgated by the Na- 
tional Assembly at Eidsvold, on May 17, 
1814. But time has not dimmed our 
memories of this great event. Modeled 
on the constitutions of America, France, 
and Spain, the Norwegian constitution 
was formulated by an Assembly com- 
posed of 112 elected delegates—mer- 
chants, farmers, civil and military offi- 
cials, and a few noblemen. 

To the Norwegians America was the 
great symbol of freedom in the world. 
They watched the democratic experi- 
ment in the West with great interest and 
deep sympathy—and they modeled their 
own form of government largely on that 
of the United States of America. It is 
interesting to note, however, that in set- 
ting up her national assembly—the 
Storting—Norway departed from the 
American example by creating a uni- 
cameral legislature that met only every 
third year. Some observers of the Amer- 
ican Government in action believe that 
our Federal Senate no longer performs 
any unique functions in the American 
system and that a unicameral national 
legislature would be an improvement 
upon the existing scheme. 

Ever since 1814, Syttende Mai has been 
celebrated in Norway as we celebrate the 
Fourth of July in America and as the 
French celebrate Bastille Day. Norway’s 
long fight for freedom had at last been 
won. 

According to Theodore C. Blegen, his- 
torian of the Norwegian migration to 
America: ; 

There seems to be little evidence of an 
interest in the 17th of May in the early Nor- 
wegian colonies of the west. By the 1860's 
17th of May celebrations were being held in 
some communities where there were many 
Norwegian immigrants; widespread obser- 
vance of the Norwegian national holiday did 
not develop until somewhat later; and its 
vogue in America was influenced by the rise 
of the custom in Norway, which in turn was 
closely connected with Norwegian political 
currents of the 1860's. Sytténde Mai became 
ultimately a recognized social institution 
among the Norwegian Americans—a part of 
their folkways—and many organizations gave 
it a large place in their activity. 


MIGRATION TO AMERICA 


I am sure that we all remember the 
glorious saga of the coming of our fore- 
bears from the land of Thor to the for- 
ests and plains of America. Leif Erik- 
son and the Vikings came early—almost 
500 years before Columbus. We are 


1 Blegen, Theodore C., Norwegian Migration 
to America: The American Transition 
(1940). p. 214-215. 
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proud of the Viking exploits and have 
long celebrated them in speech and song. 
On October 9 Lief Erikson Day is officially 
recognized in several States in the Mid- 
dle and Far West. There is a grand 
statue of him and his comrades beside 
the Potomac River in Washington. I 
pass by it every morning as I drive to my 
office in the House Office Building—and 
give them a silent salute. 

The modern story of the Norwegian 
migration began with the arrival of 53 
immigrants from Stavanger in the sloop 
Restoration in 1825. They entered New 
York harbor on October 9, 14 weeks after 
leaving home. They settled first on the 
shore of Lake Ontario near the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., Thence, in 1834, several 
families migrated to the banks of the 
Fox River in La Salle County, IIl.—the 
vanguard of a mighty procession that 
scattered Norwegians all over the Great 
Northwest. 

From this time on there was no break 
in the annual hegira from the fiords to 
the prairies. More than a million Nor- 
wegians came to America between 1825 
and 1925, leaving their pocket-sized 
mountain valleys in the old country for 
the lush meadows and sun-bleached 
prairies of the West. Except for Ireland, 
Norway gave to America a larger propor- 
tion of her people than any other nation 
during the Atlantic migration of the 
19th and early 20th centuries. 

They came to America for various rea- 
sons—to escape economic and social op- 
pression at home, to avoid high taxes 
on land and compulsory military service, 
to escape famine and privation after 
crop failures, to seek free land, economic 
security, and a richer life in the great 
open spaces of America. 

Pushed by conditions at home and 
pulled by glowing letters from America, 
wave after wave of migration crossed 
the hazardous Atlantic and joined the 
westward movement. Immigration be- 
came migration as they moved in suc- 
ceeding decades from Illinois to Wiscon- 
sin to Iowa to Minnesota to the Red River 
Valley and the Dakotas, and thence on to 
Montana, the Far West, the Pacific 
Northwest, British Columbia, and even 
Alaska. The opening of the Dakota Ter- 
ritory for settlement marked the begin- 
ning of the biggest wave of migration— 
1882 was the peak year—when almost 
30,000 Norwegians entered the country. 

In her beautifully written book, Amer- 
icans From Norway, Leola Nelson Berg- 
mann, herself a grandchild of a Norwe- 
gian immigrant to South Dakota, gives 
a vivid picture of the migration to 
Dakota: 

Year after year they streamed over the land, 
On the Northern Pacific, on Jim Hill’s Mani- 
toba and his Great Northern they chugged 
into the Red River Valley and beyond as the 
railroads flattened the across the 
plains. The Norwegians settled thickly on 
fat-soiled river bottoms and spacious prairie 
under the large and potent sun. They grew 
heavy-headed wheat, raised elevators, and 
built towns that were called Norway Center, 
Oslo, Veblen, Voss, Brandt, Hetland, Bygland, 
Kragnes, Rustad, Halstad Hitterdal, Dahlen, 
Fossum, Flom. 


The first migration was led by Norwe- 
gian Quakers who left home in quest of 
religious, economic, and political free- 
dom and settled in the wilds of New 
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York State. The last migration was led 
by Norwegian Mormons, seeking the 
same things, who marked the path to 
Utah and the Far West. Letters from 
early settlers, newspaper articles, and 
railroad advertising drew the farmers of 
the Middle West to the promised land 
of the Mormon State and the Pacific 
valleys. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was as strong an attractive force 
as the discovery of the rich, black soil 
of Illinois had been before. Another 
strong factor in this constant westward 
movement of the Norwegian immigrants 
was the acute agrarian discontent that 
accompanied the devastation of the mid- 
western farm lands, of the grazing lands 
on the Great Plains, and of the northern 
forests in the decades after the Civil 
War. And so they came at last, with 
courage and endurance, over desert and 
mountain, to the Pacific Ocean and 
Puget Sound, where I live. I was born 
in Perley, Minn., but my parents brought 
me to Tacoma, Wash., at the age of 10. 


OCCUPATIONS 


In the Midwest the Americans from 
Norway have been farmers, for the most 
part. They helped to build the railroads 
across the plains and over the mountains. 
In Montana they became miners and 
lumbermen, mill and railroad workers, 
small farmers and businessmen. In 
California they have been an important 
element in the shipping industry as 
skippers, owners, and crewmen. Ship- 
ping, fishing, and lumbering have been 
their main occupations on the west 
coast. Many are also engaged in con- 
struction work, both as laborers and as 
engineers and architects, Others of 
Norwegian descent have made signifi- 
cant contributions to science, education, 
and the arts. 

In the Pacific Northwest the Nor- 
wegians have played a leading part in 
the fishing industry, both as fishermen 
and as entrepreneurs. The halibut and 
herring industries are principally in the 
hands of Norwegian fishermen; they 
number about 90 percent of the Puget 
Sound salmon trollers. Norwegians also 
dominate the dogfish and soupfin-shark 
fisheries of Washington and Oregon, 
and form the bulk of the tuna and small 
sardine fishermen of the Northwest. In 
the higher brackets they own and man- 
age packing companies, salmon salteries 
and canneries, codfish stations ashore, 
and many large fishing vessels and 
steamers on the sea. They have held 
responsible posts in the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, and in cooperatives and 
trade unions in the fishing industry. 
Also they engage in the allied occupa- 
tions of fish brokers, boatbuilders, 
marine architects, inventors and manu- 
facturers of fishing gear and canning 
machinery. The fishing industry has 
been one of the chief sources of liveli- 
hood for a large segment of the Nor- 
wegian population in the Northwest. 

POPULATION GROWTH 

One hundred and twenty-five years 
after the first Norwegian immigrants ar- 
rived in 1825, the census of 1950 re- 
ported that there were in the United 
States 854,674 people born in Norway 
or of Norwegian parentage in whole or 
in part. Some scholars estimate that 
there are perhaps a million more per- 


sons in America of Norwegian ancestry 
beyond the first and second generation 
census figures. The 10 States that lead 
in the number of first and second gen- 
eration Norwegians, according to the 
1950 census, are as follows: 
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Wisconsin.. 
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Minnesota is far in the lead with twice 
as many as Wisconsin, the second-rank- 
ing State. My own State of Washing- 
ton ranks third. Itis interesting to note 
that almost 70,000 of these people live 
in New York where the city of Brooklyn 
is one of the principal Norwegian-Amer- 
ican economic, professional, and cultural 
centers. It is the home of Nordisk 
Tidende, one of the most influential of 
all Nowegian-American newspapers; 
and it has closer contacts with modern 
Norway than do the settlements of the 
Middle West. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICA 


No European contribution to our ra- 
cial conglomerate is more American be- 
fore it passes Bedloe Island than the 
contingent from Norway. Freedom from 
class lines, love of liberty, and the appre- 
ciation of personal worth are bred in 
them by their history and their life in 
the valleys and on the fjords of their 
native land. Proof of this is seen in the 
number of distinguished names in Mrs. 
Bergmann’s volume who are only the 
second generation in their new home. 
Proportionately, the group of leaders in 
arts, science, and culture with Nor- 
wegian ancestry is larger in the United 
States than any other foreign element. 

The honor roll of Americans from Nor- 
way with its great diversity of fields of 
activity is a revelation to those who have 
not been in contact with these people or 
have heard only of the Veblens, Dr. Röl- 
vaag, and Knute Rockne. The pioneer- 
ing of the Norwegian immigrants on the 
physical frontier paved the way for pio- 
neering by their sons and daughters on 
the frontiers of scholarship, science, 
medicine, journalism, the cooperative 
movement, engineering, literature and 
the arts. 

One result of the Civil War was to 
identify the Norwegian immigrants 
closely with the ideals and fortunes of 
their adopted country. Deeply opposed 
as they were to slavery, it also bound 
them and all the Scandinavian groups 
tightly to the Republican Party. Sev- 
eral thousand Norsemen responded en- 
thusiastically to President Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers—the majority of them 
from Wisconsin; There Col. Hans 
Christian Heg organized and com- 
manded the famous Fifteenth Wiscon- 
sin regiment which fought in many 
battles for the Union cause and lost one- 
third of its men, including its com- 
mander who fell at Chickamauga. This 
regiment has long been regarded as a 
symbol of the patriotism of the Ameri- 
cans from Norway and Colonel Heg be- 
came the war hero of the Norwegians— 
the personal symbol of their contribu- 
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tion to the preservation of the Union, 
As the American historian Babcock 
Says, many hundreds of Scandinavians 
“eave their strength and their lives for 
the unity and safety of their adopted 
country no less bravely and no less 
cheerfully than did the native-born 
American.” é 

The Sioux War of 1862 in Minne- 
sota—when the fierce Sioux Indians 
went on the warpath—was a severe or- 
deal for the Norwegian pioneers who 
were victims of the uprising. But it 
should be noted, as the historian Blegen 
points out, that in the face of this crisis 
“they also participated in the Govern- 
ment’s campaigns that drove the Sioux 
westward across the Dakota plains, and 
that they made modest contributions to 
the heroic legends of the West.” 

Thousands of Americans from Norway 
served in both World Wars. A Norse bat- 
talion was formed in the Second World 
War, as part of the Ninth Infantry Regi- 
ment stationed at Fort Snelling, and 
trained for winter warfare to help in 
liberating Norway. A Marine battalion 
known as Carlson’s Raiders—led by 
Evans Carlson, of Norwegian descent— 
won fame at Guadalcanal. Lt. Gen. 
Lauris Norstad helped plan the north 
African campaign, became chief of staff 
of the 20th Air Force, and is now serving 
as commander in chief of United States 
Air Forces in Europe and of the Allied air 
forces in central Europe. Col. Bernt 
Balchen, Admiral Byrd’s famous pilot, is 
with the Alaskan Air Command studying 
problems of Arctic defense. 

As the frontier era faded into the past 
and as more and more technically trained 
Norwegians migrated to America, they 
have made impressive contributions to 
our professional life. Americans from 
Norway have built tunnels and bridges, 
skyscrapers and factories, and subway 
systems in many of our cities. Olaf Hoff 
built tunnels under the Detroit and Har- 
lem Rivers. Ole Singstad constructed 
the Holland, Lincoln, and Queens Mid- 
town Tunnels in New York. Sverre 
Dahm played a leading part in the con- 
struction of the subway network in 
greater New York. Gunvald Aus and 
Kort Berle built the Woolworth Building 
in New York, the Supreme Court Build- 
ing in Washington, and many others. 
Magnus Swenson was a versatile inven- 
tor, engineer, and corporation executive 
in the Middle West. Cappelen Smith 
had a distinguished career in the field of 
mining and metallurgy and became a 
member of the Guggenheim firm. The 
contributions of these and many other 
Norwegian-American engineers make an 
impressive chapter in the history of 
American industrial life. 

Men of Norwegian birth or ancestry 
have also made major contributions in 
the scientific fields. Oswald Veblen, 
John A. Eiesland, and Ostein Ore have 
been among America’s leading mathema- 
ticians. Others have excelled in astron- 
omy and physics. Ernest O. Lawrence 
won the Nobel prize in 1939 for his in- 
vention and development of the cyclo- 
tron, Merle Tuve, a second generation 
Norwegian, is director of the department 
of terrestrial magnetism at the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington. Lawrence 
Hafstad is Director of the Division of Re- 


. actor Development of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. Many chemists of Norwe- 
gian extraction have achieved success in 
academic and industrial laboratories. 
Others have made recognized contribu- 
tions in the biological sciences. 

Americans from Norway have also 
made scholarly contributions to the 
medical sciences. Outstanding among 
them have been Dr. Ludwig Hektoen, dis- 
tinguished in the field of cancer re- 
search; and Dr. Alfred Owre in the field 
of dentistry, who became dean of the 
dental college at Columbia University. 
The Gundersen family of doctors in La 
Crosse, Wis., earned an international 
reputation and ministered to the medi- 
cal needs of thousands of Norwegian 
Americans. 

In the field of education we have es- 
tablished two colleges to enrich the 
stream of American life: Luther College 
started in Decorah, Iowa, in 1862 for 
the education of ministers; and St. Olaf 
College in Northfield, Minn. Many grad- 
uates of these institutions have dis- 
tinguished themselves in various fields. 
Many department heads and deans of 
Norwegian descent have served in the 
State universities of the Middle West and 
have held high administrative positions 
in the State teachers colleges. More stu- 
dents of Norwegian stock attend the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota than any other 
State university in the country. 

Our educational leaders have included 
Ernest O. Melby, former president of 
the University of Montana; Bryn Hovde, 
former head of the New School for So- 
cial Research; Frederick Hovde, presi- 
dent of Purdue University; Dr. John E. 
Granrud, superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, Mass., from 1933 to 1945; 
and Peter Odegard, formerly president 
of Reed College at Portland, Oreg. Sev- 
eral sons of Norway are also distin- 
guished political scientists: Clarence 
Berdahl at the University of Illinois; 
William Anderson at Minnesota; and 
Henry J. Peterson at the University of 
Wyoming. 

There has been a Norwegian press in 
the United States since 1847. Many of 
their newspapers were edited by bril- 
liant men of liberal education who were 
either literary figures in their own right 
or were professors of literature. As de- 
scribed by Mrs. Bergmann, they served 
and influenced the immigrants in three 
important ways: 

They taught the first generation the Amer- 
ican way of life through the easier medium 
of the native language; they were a clearing 
house for many social and religious convic- 
tions stoutly held and hotly debated among 
the immigrants; they kept alive memories 
and knowledge of Norway and, in doing this, 
were one of the conservative forces that 
helped to maintain the identity of the group. 


Out of the Norwegian-American group 
came Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, the founder and 
first president of the Associated Press; 
William Evjue, editor of the Madison 
Capital Times; and Eric Sevareid, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

In the domain of letters our people 
made a major contribution to Norwe- 
gian-American literature after 1870. In 
fiction, poetry, biography, and history 
they sought to transmit the cultural 
treasures of the ancestral land and to 
record the history of the pioneers. Ras- 


mus B. Anderson, Waldemar Ager, Si- 
mon Johnson, and Johannes B. Wist, 
among others, made notable contribu- 
tions. But the outstanding man of let- 
ters among us was Ole E. Rolvaag whose 
masterpiece Giants in the Earth was first 
published in 1924. Martha Ostenso's 
novels have also been widely read. 

The contribution of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, director of the St. Olaf choir, to 
American music is well known. 

After the 19th century schisms, our 
clergymen organized in 1917 the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of America which 
changed its name in 1946 to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America. 
This church maintains 2 seminaries, 1 in 
St. Paul and 1 in Canada; 5 senior col- 
leges, 4 of them in the Middle West, and 
1 in Washington; 2 junior colleges, 1 in 
Texas, the other in Iowa; and 3 acade- 
mies, 1 in Canada, the other 2 in the 
Middle West. Though a majority re- 
mained orthodox Lutherans, some Nor- 
wegian immigrants became Methodists, 
some Baptists, some Episcopalians, and 
others Mormons. 

In the Middle West, Americans from 
Norway have been industrious and pros- 
perous farmers. In many communities 
they have established cooperative cream- 
eries for the processing and distribution 
of their milk. Americans of Norwegian 
descent have been the principal pro- 
ducers of tobacco in Wisconsin since 
1875. 

In the realm of business and finance 
we have not been big operators. While 
a few of our countrymen have built 
modest fortunes, as a group we have pre- 
ferred small-scale enterprise. The Nor- 
wegian’s empire has been his farm, his 
workshop, his general store. 

In the arena of sports we can point 
with pride to our erstwhile tennis star, 
Molla Bjurstedt Mallory; to Knute 
Rockne, the great football coach; to 
Sonja Henie, the incomparable skater; 
and to Torger Tokle, our outstanding ski 
jumper. 

Last but not least, our people have 
made their contribution to American 
government and politics at all leyels: 
Federal, State, and local. Many Nor- 
wegians have served in the State legis- 
latures. Hundreds have been mayors of 
American cities. Almost 2 dozen men of 
Norwegian descent have satin governors’ 
chairs, among them Floyd Olson, Elmer 
Benson, Edward J. Thye, and John Erick- 
son. Knute Nelson represented Minne- 
sota in Congress for 33 years, 6 of them 
in the House of Representatives and 27 
in the Senate. Upon his 80th birthday 
he received congratulatory messages 
from the King of Norway, the President 
of the Norwegian Congress, and Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Since 1883, when Knute Nelson first 
entered Congress, about 3 dozen Ameri- 
cans of Norwegian descent have served 
in the House of Representatives; about 
a dozen in the Senate. Senators HUM- 
PHREY and THYE, of Minnesota; and 
Macnuson and Jackson, of Washington; 
have more or less Norwegian blood in 
their veins. There are at least five of 
us in the House today: AUGUST ANDRESEN 
and HAROLD HAGEN, of Minnesota; Henry 
TALLE, of Iowa; LEROY JOHNSON, Of Cali- 
fornia; and myself. 
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Many others have carried on their ca- 
reers as civil servants in the Federal de- 
partments and agencies and in the diplo- 
matic and consular service. Year after 
year they have helped to do the daily 
work of the National Government. 

CONCLUSION 


Thus, in little more than a century and 
a quarter, the dream of our ancesors has 
come true in generous measure, The 
Norwegian-American saga has been a 
thrilling one. Never before in the his- 
tory of mankind has a nation of pioneers 
grown so fast or become, for better or 
for worse, the greatest power on earth, 
In cooperation with millions of other 
Europeans we have made our own Amer- 
ica. Let us rejoice, as once again we 
celebrate the 17th of May, that both 
Norway and America are still lands of 
the free and homes of the brave. And 
let us resolve ever to keep them so, 


The Sure Road to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
April 22 issue of the Michigan Trades- 
man contains a brief article which dis- 
cusses the reliance and the faith of 
Americans in divine providence and 
points out that the first settlers on these 
shores came here in order to worship 
God in their own way. The President, 
in taking his inaugural oath, referred 
also in prayer to the same divine 
providence. 

The article also calls attention to the 
bill which has been introduced by my 
colleague the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. POTTER} providing for postage 
stamps to be inscribed with “In God we 
trust.” It expresses one of the funda- 
mental tenets of the American faith. 
Above the door of this Chamber facing 
the chair there is the same inscription, 
“In God we trust.” fi 

I, too, wish to call attention to the 
bill S. 1468, and heartily add my en- 
dorsement. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Sure ROAD To PEACE 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower became Presl- 
dent of the United States he inaugurated a 
practice which should have been followed 
through the years in each administration, 
The Founding Fathers of the American Re- 
public came to these shores in the first in- 
stance in order that they might be free to 
worship God in their own way. When they 
landed here it seemed as though they had 
migrated to a hopeless wilderness, only to 
find that because of their faith and the 
courage to follow their convictions they had 
arrived at the gateway to unlimited wealth 
and opportunity. 

President Eisenhower is to be commended 
for the clear-cut fashion in which he has 
started to lead this Nation in prayer, invoking 
the divine blessing of Almighty God. 
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Biblical history and the history of nations 
is filled with countless lessons, teaching that 
no nation has ever retained supremacy 
through the building of armies, ships, planes, 
tanks, and fortifications. There are numer- 
ous instances where the strongest nations 
from the standpoint of arms have been de- 
feated by those who were blessed by divine 
providence. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
office, the Korean war was at its worst. There 
has been no increase in strategy, so far as 
warfare is concerned, but in less than 90 days 
from the time President Eisenhower began 
to turn this Nation to God, Stalin passed 
away, and the attitude of the new leaders 
of Russia has evidently changed. This is by 
no means attributable to the sagacity of our 
leaders. 

Just recently the junior Senator from 
Michigan, CHARLES E. Porrer, saw fit to in- 
troduce in the Senate a bill which provides 
that all United States postage be emblazoned 
with the phrase “In God We Trust.” (Text 
of bill follows.) Senator POTTER is a young 
man with great character and courage. He 
lost both legs on the battlefields of Europe 
in World War II, and he never would have 
accomplished what he has without faith in 
Goda. 

The wisdom of the President of the United 
States and the junior Senator from Michigan 
raises the hopes and dispels the fears of all 
those who understand the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

There is one thing has been left un- 
done. While the administration at home 
sees fit to begin every important meeting 
with a word of prayer,.we have failed to 
realize that America is trying to compro- 
mise in the meetings of the United Nations. 
United Nations headquarters is in New York, 
built largely with American funds, and the 
United States is by far the most important 
member, but the proceedings of the United 
Nations do not begin with prayer. It is well 
known that many of the representatives of 

the United Nations do not believe as does 
our President, but it isn’t possible for us to 
invoke the blessing of God at home and re- 
ceive it, if we do not recognize Him before 
all men and nations. It is hoped, and ex- 
pected, that President Eisenhower will insist 
that all proceedings of the United Nations 
begin by asking divine guidance at all of its 
sessions. Those who do not wish to take 
part, may be excused. 

“IN GOD WE TRUST 


“Be it enacted, etc., That Revised Statutes, 
section 3914, be amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 3914. The Postmaster General shall 
prepare postage stamps of suitable denomi- 
nations, which, when attached to mail mat- 
ter, shall be evidence of the payment of the 
postage thereon: Provided, That all stamps 
manufactured after June 30, 1953, shall be 
inscribed with the motto “In God We 
Trust.” a” 


Secretary of Defense Wilson Embraces 
Fake Philosophy of Talk Tough and 
Cut the Budget—Risks National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 15, 1953, issue of the 


Washington Post. The editorial enti- 
tled “More Defense for Less?” follows: 
More DEFENSE For Less? 

It is well that the President plans to dis- 
cuss the defense budget in his radio talk 
next Tuesday. We hope that he will spell 
out, definitely and lucidly, precisely what 
the administration intends to do with re- 
spect to the national mobilization base. De- 
fense Secretary Wilson, despite his several 
statements, has failed to do this. He has 
made it appear as if the country will obtain 


more defense for less money, which is peril- 


ously close to saying that it will get some- 
thing for nothing. 

Now, there may be good arguments for 
building up defense faster in the immediate 
future and then leveling it off at a lower 
plateau than originally scheduled. Any 
elimination of waste and simplification of 
procedures also means more efficient use of 
defense dollars. What is disturbing is to 
have Mr. Wilson say, without documenta- 
tion, that we can wait until next year to 
place plane orders and still get the planes 
in about the same length of time. Even 
allowing for some improvement in the re- 
quired lead-time because of Mr. Wilson's 
industrial know-how, this sounds like an 
effort to repeal the law of gravity. It seems 
to assume that all production “bugs” will 
be ironed out, without taking into account 
that newer models and types will invite new 
production difficulties. 

Mr. Wilson has also stated that the pur- 
pose of the defense program is to avoid de- 
feat while we are getting ready to win a war. 
This seems to imply, at least with respect to 
aircraft, that we would have time to prepare 
after a war began—a theory that flies in the 
face of everything the scientists have been 
saying. Surely the country has had enough 
of the philosophy of “talk tough and cut the 
budget.” Perhaps the projected program of 
143 air wings is beyond the ability of the 
economy to sustain. If so, the issue ought 
to be faced frankly on that basis, and not 
on the magical assurance that 120 wings 
somehow will be as strong as 143. 


Mentally in Veterans Placed in Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am greatly concerned about 
the situation regarding hospitalization 
of our sick and wounded veterans, par- 
ticularly those whose ills are service con- 
nected. At this point I ask consent to 
place in the Recorp items relating to 
this situation, which has been disturb- 
ing to me for many months. 

The first item which I file here is an 
answer from Dr. J. T. Boone, vice ad- 
miral, retired, and Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., February 26, 1953. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: Your letter of February 
13, 1953, addressed to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, has been referred to me for 
reply relative to the issues you have raised 
in connection with the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Shreve- 
port, La. 
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To provide background information, I 
should like to point out that, as a result of 
limited appropriations for the current fiscal 
year, a reduction of slightly more than $30 
million had to be absorbed in the medical 
and hospital programs of this agency. 
Among other adverse effects, this retrench- 
ment entailed the loss of 2,250 skilled per- 
sonnel in our facilities furnishing in-patient 
care to the sick or disabled beneficiary. A 
substantial cut in employment on this scale 
means generally that a number of wards will 
have to be closed. To do otherwise would in 
effect lower the standard of professional 
service to which the veteran is entitled. 

Personnel reductions thus enforced were 
apportioned equitably to distribute the re- 
maining staff in terms of operating beds, 
patient load, waiting lists, and other appli- 
cable factors. In the final analysis, however, 
the hospital manager had to determine the 
number of wards and services he could main- 
tain most effectively within the revised em- 
ployment limitations. 

Insofar as the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Shreveport is concerned, a ward 
of 36 beds for psychiatric patients has not 
yet been activated by reason of the restric- 
tion noted above and difficulty in recruiting 
properly qualified personnel. Moreover, with 
a total of 287 operating beds, a recent report 
shows that the average daily patient load is 
only 200, representing 69.7 percent utilization 
of available facilities. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be unsound at present to 
increase employment levels there. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the interest which you have shown 
in the welfare of our veterans. You are as- 
sured that every effort is being made by the 
department of medicine and surgery to pro- 
vide adequately for their needs. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. Boone, 
Vice Admiral (M. C.) United States 
Navy, Retired, Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. 


A number of weeks after I had pointed 
up the inadequate treatment of our vet- 
erans, the following item appeared in 
the Shreveport Times, issue of April 26, 
1953: 


JAIL USED To HOUSE MENTALLY ILL VETS HERE 
(By David Alter) 


Mentally ill honorably discharged veterans 
“go to jail for safe keeping” in Shreveport. 

More than 40 neuropsychiatric veterans 
have been housed temporarily in Caddo Par- 
ish jail since October 1951, while 152 beds re- 
mained empty in Shreveport Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, 

If the VA could hire a qualified psychi- 
atrist, the wards containing the beds would 
open to disabled veterans in need of in- 
patient psychiatric treatment. 

The 152 beds are part of the two well- 
equipped psychiatric wards closed down due 
to the shortage of qualified psychiatrists. 

VA regulations do not allow the operation 
of neuropsychopathic wards or the admission 
of neuropsychopathic cases without the serv- 
ices of at least one full-time psychiatrist. 

The two wards at Shreveport’s VA hospital 
which could house veterans in need of psychi- 
atric care were closed in October 1951. 

“So with inadequate facilities at the hos- 
pital, the more aggravated cases in need of 
full-time psychiatric treatment go to jail for 
safekeeping, until they can be taken else- 
where,” Robert C. Chatham, Caddo Parish 
service officer of Veterans’ Affairs, said. 

“At least we can take them (mentally ill 
veterans) off the streets to keep them from 
being hit by cars,” Chatham said. 

The service officer of Louisiana's depart- 
ment of veterans’ affairs explained there is 
little that can be done for veterans in the 
area who need in-patient psychiatric treat- 
ment. 
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“At present, with the service of two con- 
sulting doctors, the hospital is treating vet- 
efans on an out-patient basis, but can offer 
no in-patient treatment,” Maj. Lloyd E. 
Hatley, director of the State department of 
veterans’ affairs in Baton Rouge, said. 

In the Shreveport area, veterans with 
neurotic ailments now must be sent long 
distances from their homes for hospitaliza- 
tion, making visits from their families dif- 
ficult. And family visits are important to 
their treatment, the major said. 

Chief reason for the shutdown of the 
Shreveport VA's psychiatric wards is the 
doctor shortage. A full-time psychiatrist is 
needed to take charge of the wards. The 
veterans affairs commission, six-man gov- 
erning body of the State department of 
veterans’ affairs, has sent letters to all 
veterans organizations in the State asking 
their help in finding a psychiatrist. 

VA officials including hospital manager, 
D. A. Hiller, put it this way: 

“If you can find a psychiatrist * * * we'll 
hire him.” 

The State department and the commis- 
sion are acting with the approval of top 
VA medical officials in Washington who said 
Washington is well aware of the shortage of 
VA psychiatrists in Louisiana, Major Hatley 
said. 

At Shreveport’s VA hospital, Hiller ex- 
plained the existing condition is brought 
on by the old law of supply and demand, 
The military service requirements keep the 
civilian doctor quota at a minimum. Pay 
for a psychiatrist would be from $6,000 to 
$12,800 per year, depending on the experience 
of the qualified physician. 

Ten percent of all VA physicians in the 
country are psychiatrists and these doctors 
are handling 40 percent of the entire patient 
load, Hiller said. He explained that in other 
VA hospital departments no such problem 
exists. However he pointed out that all 
hospitals have large waiting lists for the 
neuropsychopathic service, 

The 152 beds are part of the total 450 
authorized bed capacity at the Shreveport 
VA hospital. A total 298 are used for gen- 
eral medical and surgical care. The total 
152 consists of 72 beds for advanced neuro- 
psychopathic cases and 80 for the less severe 
cases. 

“They'll remain vacant until the VA can 
find a qualified psychiatrist to handle the 
wards. And until this is done, we'll prob- 
ably have 6 to 8 honorably discharged vet- 
erans in Caddo parish jail at all times,” 
Service Officer Chatham said. 

“And I don’t mind saying I don't like to 
keep an honorably discharged veteran in 
jail,” Chatham said. 


The commander in chief of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars shares some of my 
concern about this situation which 
exists, apparently not only in our veter- 
ans’ hospital at Shreveport but through- 
out the Nation. I file here his letter to 
me of May 11, 1953: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 11, 1953. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
` Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BROOKS: I am making a personal 
appeal to you in behalf of the hospital and 
medical program for veterans as adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
appropriation bill for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for fiscal 1953, beginning July 1, 
1953, will soon be under consideration by the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for Inde- 
pendent Offices and it is anticipated that the 
recommendation of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may reach the floor of the House on 
or before May 25. 

In view of a sharp curtailment in the 
hospital and medical program during fiscal 


1953 and the prospects of further reductions 
in fiscal 1954 appropriations, veterans in 
general, and members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in particular, are gravely con- 
cerned about the future of hospitalization 
and medical treatment for veterans. During 
fiscal 1953 some 2,300 VA hospital beds were 
closed and related personnel terminated 
while thousands of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric veterans were needing medical 
treatment. They constitute a hazard to 
their families and neighbors. The VA Direc- 
tor of Medicine and Surgery stated that it 
was necessary to close these beds and ter- 
minate the related personnel because of 
inadequate funds. There are some who con- 
tend that inefficiency and poor manage- 
ment are responsible for this situation. Re- 
gardless of who is right and who is wrong, 
the fact remains that the beds have been 
closed down and personnel terminated. The 
veteran in need of medical treatment is the 
innocent bystander. 

On February 19 a motion from the floor 
to increase by $10 million the deficiency ap- 
propriation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was defeated by a narrow margin. The 
hospital and medical program for veterans 
has been under fire by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. The new 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration has 
been a closely guarded secret but indications 
are that it will propose a further reduction 
of many additional millions. If this hap- 
pens it would seem inevitable that addi- 
tional thousands of hospital beds will be 
closed down and related personnel termi- 
nated, together with a further postponement 
of promised out-patient treatment. All of 
this gives rise to our very grave concern. 
It would be tragic if a policy were adopted 
in the name of economy which would deny 
our veterans treatment in VA hospitals when 
there are no other public facilities availa- 
ble and said veterans are unable to pay for 
treatment in private hospitals. 

According to an official report of the Di- 
rector of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration the great majority of 
veterans in VA hospitals are either service- 
connected, or suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental disturbances, and chronic diseases 
which require long periods of hospitaliza- 
tion. It is conservatively estimated that 95 
percent or more of all veterans undergoing 
treatment in veteran hospitals are either en- 
titled to treatment because of service-con- 
nected disabilities or, in the case of non- 
service-connected disabilities, cannot afford 
to pay even in part for the high cost of medi- 
cal treatment. Can anyone honestly believe 
that 20 million veterans are depending on 
approximately 115,000 VA hospital beds for 
their medical requirements? The facts are 
that millions of veterans have never sought 
admission to a VA hospital and probably 
never will, Your attention is invited to the 
testimony of Admiral Joel T. Boone, Director 
of the VA Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, in the hearings before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, February 18, 
19, and 25, 1953. 

I am positive that most Members of the 
House of Representatives are in favor of 
providing hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment for our Nation's defenders, especially 
when they cannot afford to pay, even in part, 
for today’s high cost of medical treatment. 
I am not attempting to tell the Congress 
how much money should be appropriated 
to adequately provide for the hospital and 
medical program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. I do strongly suggest, however, that 
regardless of the amount of money appro- 
priated, the Administrator of Veterans“ Af- 
fairs be authorized and directed to reopen 
and staff those hospital beds which were 
closed in fiscal 1953 and to keep in opera- 
tion, fully staffed, all available VA hospital 
beds, including new construction, through- 
out fiscal 1954. If such action is taken, 
without loopholes, all VA hospital beds will 
become available for use, The controversy 
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over whether the present trouble is inade- 
quate funds or mismanagement can be re- 
solved between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government as experience and 
investigation warrant. I hope we can count 
on you to support a hospital and medical 
program in the Veterans’ Administration 
that will staff and keep open all available 
beds during the forthcoming fiscal year of 
1954. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. COTHRAN, 
Commander in Chief, 


This is my answer to Mr. Cothran: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1953. 
Hon. JaMes W. COTHRAN, 
Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear COMMANDER: This acknowledges re- 
ceipt of your letter of May 11, which I have 
read carefully. I supported the $10 million 
addition for the Veterans’ Administration, 
but it was defeated, as you state in your 
letter, by a large vote. I will support addi- 
tional funds if they are necessary to do the 
job for the sick and disabled veterans. As a 
fellow member of the VFW I wish to say 
that the first obligation which we assumed is 
that of the proper care of the sick and 
wounded veterans of our wars and I do not 
propose to sit silently by in our Congress and 
watch our veterans abused and mistreated 
by a recalcitrant body in failing to properly 
take care of those in need of hospitaliza- 
tion, especially those who are service con- 
nected. 

I thank you kindly for your letter and 
wish you a very fine year as commander of 
the VFW. 

Sincerely yours, 
OvERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, 


Where Do You Stand, My Colleagues, on 
Tax Reduction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a holding back on balancing 
the Federal budget and tax reduction to 
enable our taxpayers to give more for- 
eign aid, especially to Great Britain. 
“Trade, not aid” is now the slogan, but 
it means British trade with the Reds 
paid for by the blood of our boys. Why 
not cut foreign aid and give our tax- 
payers an individual income tax reduc- 
tion under H. R. 1 as was promised by 
every candidate running for office last 
November? My colleagues, you are here 
because of your promise to reduce per- 
sonal income taxes if the people would 
elect you. They voted for you on this 
issue. They made good. How about 
you? Would you have been elected if 
you had said: “I will not reduce your 
income taxes?” You know the answer. 
How do you feel about it? A cut of 
proper dimensions in foreign aid will 
balance the budget. Where do you stand 
on this as it affects the people who voted 
for you? Have you signed the petition 
on the Speaker’s desk to bring H. R. 1, 
the tax reduction bill, to the floor for a 
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vote? If not, why not? Is it to be for- 
eign-aid or aid to your taxpayers? The 
answer rests with you. Be sure and tell 
the voters where you stand before the 
coming primary and the election that 
will follow. Great Britain has reduced 
her taxes; are we to reduce our taxes or 
instead send our taxpayers’ money 
abroad to reduce foreign taxes? 


Seventy-one Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital Managers Say They Are Short 
of Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, 1953, the Honorable JoHN PHILLIPS, 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration appropriations, mailed a letter 
to all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which contained the follow- 
ing statements: 


For the seven budgets I have served on this 
subcommittee, neither the Committee on 
Appropriations, nor the Congress, has cut 
the appropriation for the hospitalization 
and care of deserving veterans, whether serv- 
ice connected or not, 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to rec- 
oncile Mr. PHILLIPS’ statements with the 
opinions of the managers of a great 
many Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals, many of which have vacant beds 
and are suffering from a lack of person- 
nel and lack of funds. The managers 
of 159 Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals and domiciliary homes were asked 
to state what they considered to be the 
most critical problem facing them in the 
operation of their hospitals. Seventy- 
one managers indicated that their most 
pressing problem was a lack of sufficient 
funds. Quoted below are typical state- 
ments from 44 of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital managers reporting: 


1. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Brecksville, Ohio (TB): “Personnel ceiling 
with funds and personnel, who are hard to 
obtain, especially doctors and nurses, so a 
ward of 46 beds may be opened.” 

2. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Kerrville, Tex. (TB): “The most pressing 
need in our hospital is additional doctors 
and nurses to activate the 246 vacant beds; 
additional necessary personnel ceiling and 
funds to pay the salaries of these profes- 
sional people. The operation of these addi- 
tional beds would permit of a much lower 
cost per diem for care and treatment of vet- 
erans in this hospital.” : 

3. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
American Lake, Wash. (NP): “The most 
pressing need of this station is the restora- 
tion of 19 positions lost October 5, 1952, 
when due to shortage of funds, it became 
necessary to reduce the personnel of this 
hospital by this number. The result of the 
above has been reduced service to the vet- 
eran-patient, and curtailment of planned 
development of psychology and rehabilita- 
tion sections of medical program.” 

4. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Lebanon, Pa. (NP): “Sufficient funds to en- 


able this hospital to staff and activate a 44- 
bed psychiatric ward which is now closed 
due to lack of personnel. In an effort to 
meet the standards which are advocated in 
the medical program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, certain services and treat- 
ments should be provided by this hospital 
which our present personnel ceiling does 
not permit.” * * * “We simply cannot give 
these veterans the treatments they need and 
at the same time absorb a reduction in per- 
sonnel and operating funds.” 

5. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Ma- 
rion, Ind. (NP): “Sufficient funds to main- 
tain a full time ceiling of personnel and to 
accomplish projects approved by central 
office, namely, addition to messhall and 
laundry, also the replacement of some older 
buildings, especially the acute, intensive 
treatment building.” 

6. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Northampton, Mass. (NP): “It is difficult to 
recruit this type of personnel. We ought 
to have a fairly free ceiling for doctors, 
nurses, and aides so that should any of this 
type of personnel become available we could 
employ them. Of course, this means more 
money to go along with the increase in 
strength and personnel.” 

7. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Long 
Island, N. Y. (NP): “Sufficient money to 
operate in accordance with existing regula- 
tions.” 

8. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Salt 
Lake City, Utah (NP): “In order to proceed 
with the orderly activation of this hospital 
sufficient funds and personnel ceiling should 
be made available as requested by the sta- 
tion. The activation plans of this hospital 
were severely disrupted during October, No- 
vember, and December because of budgetary 
restrictions. As a result the activation of 
the hospital is 3 or 4 months behind sched- 
ule.” 

9. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Togus, Maine (NP); “Our local medical sery- 
ice considers that the restricted operational 
ceiling is 52 employees short of the amount 
necessary for proper and satisfactory main- 
tenance of the 2 hospitals at this cen- 
ter. Nurses and dietitians constitute the ma- 
jor portion of the alleged deficiency. Our 
most pressing needs, in order that we may 
render the hospital service expected are: 

“1. Adequate and proper personnel ceil- 
ing. 
“2. Adequate funds for the overall hospi- 
tal operation. 

“3. Some form of security, to the end 
that Veterans’ Administration personnel ef- 
fect an improvement in morale and also to 
permit more satisfactory recruitment.” 

10. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. (NP): 

“1. Additional personnel, who cannot be 
obtained, both for lack of funds and the scar- 
city of the particular professions. Hospital 
is in need of psychiatrists, occupational ther- 
apists, and social workers. 

“2. Allotment of funds by the Budget De- 
partment which would allow the station to 
pay lump-sum payments in cases of retire- 
ment and death rather than having to cre- 
ate vacancies in order to take care of this 
added expense.” 

11. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Al- 
bany, N. Y. (G. M. and S.): “The balance of 
our authorized beds (251) cannot be acti- 
vated as the result of lack of personnel 
ceiling and funds. We believe this fine, 
modern hospital should be fully activated 
in order to provide essential services to vet- 
erans, particularly NP cases, and to permit 
us to attain an economical operation by dis- 
tributing overhead costs to a greater number 
of active beds. This cannot be accomplished 
without an increase in personnel ceiling of 
approximately 200 and an annual increase in 
salary funds of approximately $700,000.” 

12. Veterans’ Administration hospital, At- 
lanta, Ga. (G. M. and S.): “Additional beds 
personnel, and funds.” 
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13. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Bay 
Pines, Fla. (G. M. and S.): “Inadequate oper- 
ating funds and personnel.” 

14, Veterans’ Administration hospital, Big 
Spring, Tex. (G. M. and S.): “The most im- 
mediate pressing need is for additional pro- 
fessional and auxiliary personnel for patient 
care. The shortage exists because of budget 
and ceiling restrictions, as well as recruiting 
difficulties.” 

15. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (G. M. and S.): “Funds for the 
hiring of essential necessary personnel.” 

16. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio (G. M. and S.): “Need of 
additional personnel ceiling and funds to 
properly staff the hospital. The shortage of 
employees causes continual stress on our per- 
sonnel, which has definitely reflected itself 
in lowered morale. This further reflects it- 
self in the consultant and attending staff 
and makes very difficult the recruitment of 
full-time doctors, resident physicians, and 
nurses.” 

17. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. (G. M. and S.): 

“1, Additional medical personnel with ceil- 
ing and funds to permit employment. 

“2. Early completion of an alteration and 
enlargement project for this hospital which 
is at present scheduled for fiscal year 1954. 
This project includes new central supply, 
patients’ clothing room, oxygen storage, ad- 
ditional operating rooms, additional water 
storage, and modernization and alterations 
of other areas at a projected cost of $590,000.” 

18. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Dal- 
las, Tex. (G. M. and S.): “The most pressing 
need at this hospital is a need for an in- 
crease in personnel ceiling and salary funds 
to allow the employment of additional peo- 
ple.” 

19. Veterans’ Administration clinic, Day- 
ton, Ohio (G. M. and S.): 

“1. Funds to provide additional medical 
and nursing staff to open some 400 beds now 
closed. 

“2. Funds to remodel old buildings to 
make them habitable, reduce fire hazards, 
and to reduce maintenance and operation 
costs.” 

20. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Dublin, Ga. (G. M. and S.): “The greatest 
need of this hospital is (1) a well defined 
policy stating its mission and (2) a fixed 
ceiling sufficient to support this mission and 
available funds to employ the necessary em- 
ployees.“ 

21. Veterans’ Administration clinic, Fargo, 
N. Dak. (G. M. and S.): “Additional ceiling 
and funds to activate more beds to ade- 
quately care for current load and those vet- 
erans placed on a waiting list. Our current 
waiting list is 125.” 

22. Veterans’ Administration 
Houston, Tex. (G. M. and S.): 

“1. Personnel for opening additional NP 
beds. 

“2. Adequate placement of hospital’s sur- 
plus TB applications for admission elsewhere. 

“3. Adequate placement of hospital sur- 
plus NP (psychotic) applications for admis- 
sion elsewhere. 

4. Funds to revise basements, etc., for 
more efficient hospital operation.” 

23. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Lake City, Fla. (G. M. and S.): “The most 
pressing need at this station is for modern- 
ization of the physical facilities which will 
involve the razing of antique and obsolescent 
buildings, and new construction to cost ap- 
proximately 84% million.” 

24. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Lincoln, Nebr. (G. M. and S.): “Additional 
personnel ceiling and funds so that operat- 
ing beds could be increased to authorized 
capacity.” 

25. Veterans’ Administration 
Little Rock, Ark. (G. M. and S.): 
and personnel ceiling.” 

26. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (G. M. and S.): Due to the 


hospital, 


hospital, 
“Funds 
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rapid expansion of the medical program at 
this center we were unable to secure ceil- 
ing and funds adequate to properly cover 
all activities, especially civil-service per- 
sonnel who support the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery group, even before the 
reduction in force and freezing actions 
started.” 

27. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Louisville, Ky. (G. M. and S.): “The most 
pressing need in our hospital is for an in- 
crease in personnel ceiling and funds to cover 
same. Our primary immediate need is in 
the nursing service.” 

28. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Manchester, N. H. (G. M. and S.): Every 
possible effort has been made to obtain per- 
sonnel and funds with which to activate the 
18 beds for neuropsychiatric patients on the 
sixth floor of this hospital. Such activation 
has been approved by VA Central Office au- 
thorities, but the unavailability of necessary 
operating funds has made this accomplish- 
ment impossible.” 

29. Veterans’ Administration Clinic, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. (G. M. and S.): “Although 
they have not been recruitable, more doctors 
and nurses are needed to enable this hospital 
to operate at the full authorized capacity; 
and, of course, additional funds for this per- 
sonnel are required.” 

30. Veterans’ Administration 
Newington, Conn. (G. M. and S.): 

“1, Increase in personnel ceiling. 

“2. Increase in funds for needed repairs to 
buildings.” 

31. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Omaha, Nebr. (G. M. and S.): “Funds and 
personnel ceiling so that the remaining 116 
authorized beds can be put into operation.” 

32. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (G. M. and S.): “Our most 
pressing need is additional personnel and 
beds sufficient to meet the high standards of 
care to patients which has been set up by 
the Veterans’ Administration in conformance 
with the laws of Congress and the wishes of 
the citizenry at large. Fortunately, quali- 
fied applicants are generally easily available. 
However, in order to get this personnel there 
must be an increase in our ceiling allotment 
and in our budget allotment.” 

33. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo. (G. M. and S.): “This hospital 
needs additional funds and personnel ceiling 
in order to more adequately serve Veterans’ 
Administration beneficiaries. More impor- 
tant than this is the critical shortage of 
doctors and nurses,” 

34. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Richmond, Va. (G. M. and S.): “One of our 
most pressing needs is funds and ceiling to 
activate the 83 authorized beds. This would 
allow a reassignment of different categories 
of patients which would greatly improve the 
overall utilization and would enable us to 
hospitalize more rapidly patients now on our 
waiting list.” 

35. Veterans’ Administration hospital, San 


hospital, 


Francisco, Calif. (G. M. and S. and NP):. 


“Additional finance and help. It is impos- 
sible under the present moneys allocated to 
this station to maintain our usual 90-day 
stock supply. During the last few months, 
owing to the lack of funds, our stock supply 
has dropped from a 90-day level to its pres- 
ent 60-day level, and, if this continues, be- 
fore this year is over we will not have suffi- 
cient funds to carry a normal monthly 
supply.” 

36. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Seattle, Wash. (G. M. and S. and NP): “Al- 
location of ceiling and funds adequate to 
permit utilization of unopened beds.” 

37. Veterans’ Administration Clinic, 
Shreveport, La. (G. M. and S.): “We have 
40 beds on the medical and surgical services 
which are not available due to insufficient 
personnel and salary funds.” 

38. Veterans’ Administration Clinic, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (G. M. and S.): (a) 
Allotment of sufficient funds for adequately 
staffing of professional, subprofessional, ad- 


ministrative, and auxiliary personnel for 
the operation of the hospital at capacity 
level. (b) Allotment of sufficient funds to 
provide for the constructive maintenance of 
the physical plant, equipment, and facilities 
at top level of operating efficiency.” 

39. Veterans’ Administration Clinic, 
Wichita, Kans. (G. M. and S.): “Increased 
ceiling and funds. Both are needed to have 
nurses, attendants, and ancillary workers 
(secretaries, physical therapists, occupa- 
tional therapists, etc.) to provide efficient 
direct care of patients and patient require- 
ments.” 

40. Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (G. M. and S.): “Adequate 
personnel, particularly in the nursing serv- 
ice, to enable maintenance of high-quality 
medical program. Under presently author- 
ized ceiling nursing personnel cannot pro- 
vide adequate ward coverage. Patient care 
is adversely affected, and excessive overtime 
required... 

Budget stability: Under current condi- 
tions of fiscal uncertainty, it is impossible 
to plan for more than a month or two in 
advance, to properly administer the per- 
sonnel program, to fill authorized personnel 
ceiling positions, and to pay terminal leave, 
overtime, night differential, within-grade 
promotions, etc. The present situation of 
unavailable funds defeats the purpose of 
authorized personnel ceilings.” 

41. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., (G. M. and S.): “The most press- 
ing need in this hospital at this time is 
funds. If sufficient funds were made avail- 
able to this hospital for payment of salaries, 
purchase of raw food, supplies and equip- 
ment, approximately 64 beds would be avail- 
able for use of veterans in this area (eastern 
Oklahoma), thereby reducing our waiting 
list.” 

42. Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Framingham, Mass. (G. M. and S.): Sum- 
cient personnel ceiling and funds should be 
allotted for the proper care and treatment 
of the patients and the proper operation and 
maintenance of the hospital buildings and 
grounds.” 

43. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Fres- 
no, Calif. (G. M. and S.): “The most pressing 
need in our hospital is the provision of addi- 
tional personnel in order to adequately staff 
the hospital.” 

44. Veterans’ Administration hospital, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (G. M. and S.): “It is our opin- 
ion at the present time, that, with the ex- 
ception of 48 psychiatric beds, this hospital 
could be progressively and completly ac- 
tivated if personnel ceiling and funds are 
made available. This is considered our most 
pressing need.” 


Watching Our National Wealth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an article taken 
from Drew Pearson’s column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of May 
13, 1953. The article, entitled “Watch- 
ing Our Wealth,” follows: 

WATCHING OUR WEALTH 

There was a time when the American pub- 
lic carefully scrutinized the Interior De- 
partment, custodian of the Nation’s greatest 
natural wealth. This was true in Taft's day, 
during the Ballinger investigation, and es- 
pecially during Harding's day. 
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But during the regimes of honest Harold 
L. Ickes and the man he helped train, Oscar 
Chapman, people pretty much forgot the 
great wealth protected by the Interior 
Department. 

Today the Interior Department is coming 
in for a lot more watching—not because of 
any dishonesty, but because of a genuine, 
overgenerous tendency to get everything out 
from under Federal control. This could 
easily lead to serious loss. 

The proposal of genial Secretary of Inte- 
rior McKay to sell the Government pilot 
plant, now making oil out of coal, for a few 
cents on the dollar is a case in point. 

Another is a proposal by the State of 
California to trade 25,851 acres of State- 
owned land in California for the same 
amount of Federal-owned land, also in Cali- 
fornia. 

On the surface, nothing would seem wrong 
about this. However, two interesting facts 
lurk in the background: 

First, the land is to be swapped in order 
to benefit the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of 
California, which owns a pipeline bringing 
natural gas from New Mexico to the San 
Francisco area. If a pipeline crosses public 
lands, it must serve as a common carrier for 
all gas producers, big and little, who want 
to use it. 

But if the gas line runs over wholly State 
land, the California Legislature might be 
prevailed upon to give P. G. & E. a mo- 
nopoly, ban competition from others, , 

Second, and most important, the swapping 
of land between California and the Federal 
Government on an acre-for-acre basis could 
serve as a precedent for the long-discussed 
drive to get public lands turned over to 
the Western States. 

Hitherto any lands exchanged between the 
States and the Federal Government have 
been on an equal-value basis, not acre-for- 
acre. This is because mineral or timber 
wealth may be far more important than 
acreage. Therefore, lands have only been 
swapped in the past after careful geological 
surveys. 


Veterans’ Administration Contact Sorties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


. HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following special cir- 
cular dated May 6, 1953, by T. O. Kraa- 
bel, director, national rehabilitation 
commission, and Miles D. Kennedy, di- 
rector, national legislative commission, 
the American Legion. 

In this connection, I invite attention 
to an excerpt from the report of the 
Trundle Engineering Co. on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to the Commis- 
sion. on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government—House 
Committee Print No. 14, 81st Congress, 
Ist session—which reads: 

To the veteran in need of information or 
assistance, the contact service is regarded by 
him as the Veterans’ Administration. How 
well he is received and treated, not only has 
a pronounced influence on the veteran’s at- 
titude and opinion, but also facilitates and 
expedites the handling of his case by other 
services involved. Therefore, the importance 
of providing adequate and efficient contact 
service cannot be minimized, 
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I also invite attention to an excerpt 
from Booz, Allen & Hamilton Survey of 
the Veterans’ Administration, which 
reads: j 

Reduction of contact effort strikes at the 
very heart of service to veterans. Every ef- 
fort should be made to strengthen, not 
weaken this service. 


In addition, resolution No. 88, adopted 
at the New York 1952 National Conven- 
tion of the American Legion is to the 
effect that that organization protests 
“most vigorously any elimination or cur- 
tailment of VA contact services and of- 
fices.” 

I fully subscribe to the foregoing re- 
garding the VA contact service. I know, 
of my own personal knowledge, that the 
contact division in the New York re- 
gional office and the contact division in 
central office have been of tremendous 
assistance not only to veterans and their 
dependents but to me personally. If 
anything, the contact service not only 
serves a most useful purpose but is an 
absolute necessity insofar as the Vet- 
erans’ Administation is concerned. - 

The recent joint special circular put 
out by the rehabilitation and legislative 
commissions of the American Legion 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1953. 


VA CONTACT SERVICES 


Among the speeches made on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on April 1 and 
2, 1953, pertaining to veterans’ programs and 
Veterans’ Administration appropriations, 
were several paragraphs on the VA contact 
service, These portions were not included in 
the joint special circular of April 10, 1953. 

In view of the 1952 national convention 
resolution No. 88 protesting most vigorously 
any elimination or curtailment of VA contact 
services and offices, it was felt that the sub- 
ject should be treated separately. 

Submitted herewith are the pertinent ex- 
cerpts from the speeches cited, with appro- 
priate citations as to where they may be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; and 
placed opposite such excerpts are the ob- 
servations, description of contact duties, and 
citations of covering laws as prepared by the 
American Legion. 

This is presented for your information. 
We suggest that you share it with your 
Congressman. 

T. O. KRAABEL, 
Director, National Rehabilitation 
Commission, 
MILES D. KENNEDY, 
Director, National Legislative 
Commission. 


— 


CONTACT SERVICES—ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN POR- 
TIONS OF SPEECHES MADE ON THE FLOOR OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 1 
AND 14, 1953, DISCUSSING APPROPRIATIONS 
For VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 1, 1953, page 
2657: 

“I wish to interrupt myself to say that that 
is a controversial subject. It is an area in 
which economies can well be made. They 
must be made intelligently, and this Con- 
gress has never recommended otherwise. It 
has said only that where there are contact 
officers employed by the States, the counties, 
the cities, and employed by the VFW, the 
American Legion, the DAV, the AMVETS, and 
other organizations, the Federal Government 
should not duplicate those services, that it 
should only put contact officers into areas 
where this service could not otherwise be 
made available, and that we should fur- 
nish a sort of clearinghouse or supervisory 


service covering the work of all other con- 
tact officers. 

“The hearings to accompany the appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1954 will disclose tes- 
timony from American Legion representa- 
tives to the effect that the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of that organization pays $170,000 
from its own funds each year for such con- 
tact service. Other veterans’ organizations 
have contact officers. The committee learns 
that the DAV has agreed with the attitude 
of the House Committee on Appropriations 
that this is an area where Federal expendi- 
tures may be cut. 

“That seems like a very small item to you 
but in last year's budget it was over $7 
million. My committee suggested its de- 
crease to about 1½ million. The House 
thought. otherwise and returned the entire 
amount. There was still. money -unspent 
when the supplemental bill came before us. 
This should be decided by the legislative 
committee, but it is a matter of record that 


the Committee on Appropriations feels here . 


is a place for an exploration for economy.” 
COMMENT 


Perhaps it would be well to consider how 
the VA contact service functions. The fol- 
lowing appraisal is extracted from the Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton management survey report 
(House Committee Print 322, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 30): 

“Contact service has successfully brought 
together for the veteran the five basic pro- 
grams administered by Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in the field. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that most veterans regard contact serv- 
ice as virtually Veterans’ Administration. It 
is the basic justification of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as one integrated agency. It is, 
therefore, essential that this service be pre- 
served and strengthened and given the status 
it deserves and requires to function effec- 
tively.” r 

The demand for this service: Any discus- 
sion of the reduction of funds for this service 
should consider the demands of the veterans, 
1. e., the need for the service. There is in 
existence and in operation a formula which 
permits the reduction of the contact service 
program whenever the demand falls below a 
certain standard. West of the Mississippi 
such services are curtailed when there are 
fewer than 350 visits by veterans a month. 
East of the Mississippi curtailment occurs 
when there are fewer than 450 visitors a 
month. Consequently, there exists a proce- 
dure to prevent the employment of excessive 
numbers of personnel in this service. 

The reasoning which arrives at the con- 
clusion that the VA contract service should 
be curtailed or abolished because there are 
veterans’ service officers, and also State, 
county, and municipal employees dealing 
with veterans’ programs is flattering to the 
non-VA organizations. Such services are 
supporting to the whole operation of the 
VA. It is doubtful that such organizations, 
either in the veterans’ organizations, or in 
the non-VA units of Government, are in 
position to provide a uniformly adequate 
service to the veteran and his dependents, 

There are areas where one or more of the 
non-VA agencies have resources and per- 
sonnel to perform a highly creditable task 
in the field for which they were created. It 
is notable that, by and large, the non-VA 
agencies came into being after the contact 
services were established (going back to 
1921). So far as information available in- 
dicates no Legion service officer was ever 
appointed with the thought in mind that 
he would supplant the service of the VA 
contact officer, or that the work would be 
overlapping and duplicative. 

Indeed the value of the VA contact of- 
cer is important to the functioning of other 
offices of the VA, in addition to the service 
performed for the veteran and his depend- 
ents. 

There is no one authority, or group of 
authorities which could say to the non-VA 
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agencies, “We are stopping this service in 
the VA, now let the American Legion take 
over the responsibility for this function 
whenever a claimant has business to trans- 
act with the VA.” 

Likewise, each of the non-VA agencies 
has its own category of claimants, i. e., vet- 
erans who prefer the Legion to some other 
non-VA agencies, And there are those who 
prefer to deal directly with the VA, and 
would resent being told to go to some non- 
governmental agency to secure that which 
is provided for them by Federal law. 

Even the simplest type of claim on the VA 
requires a minimum of information about 
the completion of forms, the submission of 
information, the gaining of witness testi- 
mony, and the jurat of the notary public, 
The more complex forms go far beyond that -- 
in the complexity of the problems: presentéd 
to the claimant who is often handicapped by 
his physical or mental condition, or by the 
lack of funds, or both. To complicate fur- 
ther the problem of such people is needlessly 
blocking access to benefits provided by th 
Federal Government. b 

There is a further reason why transferring 
this responsibility to non-VA agencies is not 
the complete answer to the desire for VA 
management economy. It is axiomatic in a 
period such as the present that when the 
Federal programs are curtailed, there will 
follow curtailment of programs in other units 
of government. e Even while Congress, or 
some of its Members is discussing the reduc- 
tion of contact we have the examples of New 
York City, Washington, D. C., among others 
moving to curtail non-VA service work in 
those areas. 

The New York Times of April 9, 1953, car- 
ried a story saying the city of New York has 
had presented a proposal to close the vet- 
erans’ center at 500 Park Avenue. 

In Washington, D. C. (Washington Post, 
April 19, 1953), there was a story indicating 
that reduction of appropriations for opera- 
tion of the District of Columbia might re- 
sult in the closing of the veterans’ service 
center on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Before the current campaigns for cuts in 
veterans appropriations were before the pub- 
lic the little Hoover Commissions, 1. e., the 
State Hoover Commissions, during 1950, 1951, 
and 1952 were recommending steps to curtail 
the operations of State veterans’ service or- 
ganizations. 

The American Legion in the Department 
of Mississippi has formally declared its oppo- 
sition to the idea of curtailing of abandon- 
ing the VA contact service. 

The Mississippi declaration was published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (March 30, 
1953, p. A1671) by Representative JOHN 
Bett WILLIAMs, to whom the Legion had ap- 
pealed for support of its position. 

In this statement the Mississippi Legion 
pointed out that—(1) the Legion does not 
have the personnel; (2) the claimant should 
have the privilege of selecting the indi- 
vidual or agency to represent him (her); 
(3) it is not justice to force the acceptance 
of such undesired representation on the 
claimant; (4) the VA contact service and 
the Legion service officers have separate and 
distinct functions, i. e., their work should be 
coordinated, it is not mecessary duplicated; 
(5) the need, the demand for the VA con- 
tact service is a continuing factor and exists 
continuously over and beyond the volunteer 
service performed by veterans organizations, 
and the non-VA offices supported by funds 
of other agencies of Government. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 14, 1953, page 
A1888, column 1; 

“Mr. Speaker, in my remarks, regarding 
the budget for the Veterans’ Administration, 
on April 1, at page 2657 of the Recorp, I made 
this statement in connection with the ap- 
propriation for contact service for fiscal year 
1953: 

„The VA had been authorized to have 
1,527 employees. They have never built this 
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staff beyond 1,509, yet now the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was asking for 428 additional. 

My attention has been called to the fact 
that this may be subject to misinterpreta- 
tion. I will clarify it, and at the same time 
indicate how the Veterans’ Administration 
disregards the wishes of the Congress. 

The Congress appropriated money for a 
total number of employees in the contact 
service of not over 1,527 for the present year. 
This was the maximum authorization by the 
Congress. The moderate cut, which approx- 
imated 4 percent, was applied across the 
board, which I suppose resulted in the figure 
used by the VA of 1,509 for this total au- 
thorization. 

This is what I mean when D said: “They 
have neyer built this staff beyond 1,509.” 

“'I should, of course, have said: “They 
had no authorization from the Congress to 
build this staff beyond 1,509.” 

“ ‘Actually, Mr. Speaker, and I hope you 
will consider this carefully, the VA personnel 
engaged in contact work, month by month, 
for the current fiscal year, has been as 
follows: 


Se 
Aug. 1, 1952 


think you will admit, Mr. Speaker, it is 
doing very well for an agency to employ more 
than 1,900 people on a maximum authoriza- 
tion from Congress for 1,509. You ask, How 
can this be possible? 

“ ‘The answer is interesting. Rather than 
accept the authorization, the VA ran to the 
Bureau of the Budget and asked permission 
to spend its money for this service without 
regard to the terms of the deficiency act, 
which would have required that the appro- 
priation be divided into four quarterly 
amounts. The terms of the deficiency act 
are very clear, and it would be interesting 
to find out how the Bureau of the Budget 
Was persuaded to grant such a request, in 
view of the discussions on the floor of the 
Congress. However, this is past history, and 
there is a new Director of the Budget; the 
important fact is that the VA spent in three 
quarters almost all of the money appropri- 
ated for a full year. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
this is evidence of an open disregard for 
the wishes of the Congress. 

Now comes an even more interesting 
fact. No additional money was appropriated 
for this service in the second supplemental 
appropriation bill of 1953, H. R. 3053, which 
passed this House on February 19. I presume 
the Veterans’ Administration told the Bureau 
of the Budget it could easily come down to 
Congress and get money whenever it wanted. 
Neither the House nor the Senate felt that 
additional money for this item was justified, 
nor was any particular effort made by the 
VA to justify it. 

The VA has therefore had 3,248 man- 
days of excessive employment, to account 
for. Will the service stop? No, a gradual 
attrition will take place in employment in 
this function, between now and July 1, at 
which time the VA expects to reach the 1,751 
employees level authorized for fiscal year 
1954, which is still above the authorized 
1,509 for 1953. 

Were is that extra money coming from? 
On the statement of the GAO investigator, 
sent by the subcommitte to find out what 
was going on: 

The funds for supporting this excessive 
employment are being secured from the 
other 1,000-7,000 programs. 


A you will refer, Mr. Speaker, to my re- 
marks on April 1, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, at page 2654, you will see what the 
money now being transferred was intended 
for. Either these programs needed less money 
than was given them in the current year’s 
budget, or money appropriated for the func- 
tions covered by code numbers 1000-7000 is 
now being used for other purposes, not Jus- 
tified before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Congress. 

We should bear this in mind, Mr. Speak- 
er, when we consider the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration budget for fiscal year 1954. We 
should also keep in mind that this ability to 
transfer funds, to avoid the intent of the 
Congress, was involved in the discussion over 
the amendment offered to H. R. 3053 which 
proposed an additional $10 million for Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, but which 
was offered, of necessity, in such a way it 
could have been used by the VA for any one 
of several functions, even functions for which 
the Congress had appropriated what we 
thought would be an adequate amount or 
on which we had indicated a money limita- 
tion’.” 

COMMENT 


The following discusses the statements 
made in Congress (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 14, 1953, p. A1888) in further regard to 
VA appropriations for the VA contact 
service. 

The Legion, as a non-Government organ- 
ization, does not have direct access to many 
Government records. It is believed the fol- 
lowing chronology indicates the desire of 
the VA to operate in accordance with the 
will of the Congress, and not to contravene 
the will of that body. 

The future needs of the VA contact service 
were discussed in Senate hearings on the 
1953 appropriation bill. (See hearings, in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill 1953, 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
pp. 968-969, May 2, 1952.) 

On the pages cited, Senator SaLTonsTaLt 
had a series of questions regarding the VA 
budget which he propounded to Mr. C. L. 
Curtiss, assistant administrator for contact 
and administrative services and Gen. Carl 
R. Gray, Jr. 

This exchange between those named 
brought out the fact that: (1) additional 
contact-service representatives were needed 
to staff the Armed Forces separation cen- 
ters, and (2) that if new legislation were 
later adopted by Congress it would be neces- 
sary to return and request additional funds. 

Public 455, 82d Congress, the independent 
offices appropriations bill, was approved July 
5, 1952. 

After that date (July 16, 1952) Public 550, 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, was approved. 

President Truman recognized the situa- 
tion existing. He reviewed the 1953 budget, 
August 19, 1952, and made reference to the 
need for additional funds for the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Act of 1952. At that time the 
President said the VA would need $514 mil- 
lion additional as a supplemental for the 
fiscal year 1953. 

So that Public 550 could become operative 
the VA requested an allocation of funds 
beyond those allocated for the first quarter 
for use of contact from the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. This request was 
granted. 

Later, because the contact service work- 
load was increased by the increased claims 
for V. R. and E. benefits, the United States 
Bureau of the Budget approved the transfer 
of funds from other VA appropriation ac- 
counts to permit the continuance of per- 
sonnel needed for such work. Such transfer 
of funds, in addition to the funds made 
available through the January 1953 person- 
nel freeze order, made available funds to 
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continue the operation of the contact serv- 
ice at a level higher than 1,509 employees, 

There is abundant authority in law which 
seems to have anticipated the difficulties that 
would arise in a situation such as is dis- 
cussed here, where Congress adopts an ap- 
propriation bill, later adopts new legislation 
granting new benefits and adding to operat- 
ing costs of the agency involved, without 
providing specific fund authorizations, 

One citation is directly in point. In Public 
550, 82d Congress, the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952, title II, section 
274, it is stated: 

“The appropriations for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the headings ‘Adminis- 
tration, medical, hospital and domiciliary 
services’ and ‘Readjustment benefits’ are 
hereby made available for expenditures nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
title, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such additional amounts as 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this title.” 

The second pertinent citation is that con- 
tained in chapter XII, section 1206 (e) (1) 
of Public 759, 81st Congress, as follows: 

“No apportionment or reapportionment 
which, in the judgment of the officer making 
such apportionment or reapportionment, 
would indicate a necessity for a deficiency or 
supplemental estimate shall be made except 
upon a determination by such officer that 
such action is required because of (A) any 
laws enacted subsequent to the transmission 
to the Congress of the estimates for an ap- 
propriation which require expenditures be- 
yond administrative control.” 

The two citations given above are a clear 
refutation of the thought that the VA went 
outside its authority, or that it used funds 
contrary to the will of Congress. 

There was thus on the record, in Senate 
hearings, in the Presidential review of the 
budget statement, in the approval of allo- 
cations by the Bureau of the Budget, in re- 
quests for contact service at separation cen- 
ters, clear indication of the situation at all 
times. 

There seems to have been no indication of 
an attempt to assume an unwarranted ex- 
cess of authority on the part of the VA. The 
things were done that were necessary to 
Operate the program covered in Public 550, 
the Korean GI bill, certainly the will of Con- 
gress, not previously expressed in the 1953 
appropriations bill already acted upon. 

The foregoing comments are supplied in 
conformance to and support of Resolution 
88 of the New York 1952 American Legion 
national convention, as follows: 

“With 18 (sic) million living veterans and 
more coming out of Korea every day this is 
no time to close the contact office of the 
VA and force beneficiaries to find their own 
Way. 

“We find contact offices are one of the 
most basic, fundamental, necessary direct 
services to veterans and dependents and pro- 
vide assistance in processing claims. 

“Therefore, we protest most vigorously any 
elimination or curtailment of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration contact services and offices.” 


The Tidelands Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
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in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 22, 
1953, having to do with the recent 
debate on the tidelands issue. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THE TIDELANDS FILIBUSTER 


The current Senate talkathon—which in- 
cludes many far-ranging speeches of an in- 
ordinately long-winded nature—is directed 
against the majority’s desire to enact legis- 
lation quitclaiming to the adjacent States 
the submerged land and oil resources within 
their historic seaward boundaries. 

According to the speechmakers, however, 
they are not engaged in a filibuster. After 
all, “filibuster” is a horrid word to the so- 
called liberals who are doing most of the 
talking. So they are calling it merely an 
effort to educate the American people to 
what they describe as a “giveaway,” a “grab,” 
an example of “highway robbery in broad 
daylight,” and a piece of villainy that makes 
the scandal of Teapot Dome seem mild by 
comparison, 

But these self-righteous liberals who are 
saying these things—ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam—are not truly educating America. In- 
stead, they are befuddling it with a lot of 
half truths, gross exaggerations, and plain, 
downright nonsense. And all the while, as 
minority members who have often assailed 
the evil of filibustering, they are employ- 
ing the techniques of that evil (which is not 
really evil) to prevent the majority from 
exercising its will as regards the misnamed 
“tidelands” issue. 

If they sincerely wish to educate the 
American people, the gentlemen staging this 
talkathon ought not to brush aside—as they 
do brush aside—certain pertinent facts, 
These facts include the following: (1) The 
Supreme Court, despite what the “liberals” 
have been saying to the contrary, has never 
explicitly stated that the submerged lands in 
question are owned by the Nation as a whole; 
(2) Justices Reed and Frankfurter have 
handed down dissenting opinions that argue 
most cogently against people who are always 
citing the Court’s rulings as proof positive 
that quitclaim legislation is robbery; (3) 
those rulings, as a matter of actuality, have 
made clear that Congress has every right to 
enact such legislation if it so wills; and (4) 
the States have a great deal of moral and 
legal force to back up their claims—that is, 
the claims as set forth in the House-approved 
bill that confines them to a strictly limited 
area. 

There are numerous other facts that the 
“liberals” brush aside much too lightly, and 
perhaps the greatest of these is this one: 
That large bipartisan majorities in both 
Houses of Congress, together with the Eisen- 
hower administration, are profoundly con- 
vinced that quitclaim legislation should be 
enacted to settle this issue on a fair and equi- 
table basis. The bill being debated in the 
Senate has weaknesses that might make a 
veto justifiable, but the bill adopted by an 
overwhelming vote in the House seems sound 
in every respect. 

People who describe such a measure as a 
giveaway, or as something comparable to the 
Teapot Dome scandal, are actually casting 
aspersions on the integrity of large congres- 
sional majorities made up of members of 
both parties. Those members are neither 
knaves nor fools. They are honestly con- 
vinced, and with good reason, that a quit- 
claim is fully justified in terms of both law 
and morals. The minority stands on weak 
ground in staging a talkathon whose effect, 
witting or unwitting, is to give the impres- 
sion that these men are engaed in an act of 
grand larceny against the Nation. 


The Press Meets Senator Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a very inter- 
esting editorial entitled “The Press Meets 
Senator Morse,” published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of May 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Press MEETS SENATOR MORSE 

If ever a man made the most of an oppor- 
tunity, he was Senator WAYNE Morse on tele- 
vision's Meet the Press program. In fact it 
would be wholly accurate to say that the 
Oregon Independent literally ate it up. His 
panel of interrogators included Bert Andrews, 
of the stanchly Republican New York Herald 
Tribune, and old hand Lawrence Spivak, 
whose terrierlike attack has often given of- 
ficials a rough time. These fellows did not 
get off the ground, while the two other ques- 
tioners were rendered almost speechless. 

The reason was that Senator Morse knew 
what he was talking about. He had his 
answers to their questions about the offshore 
oil giveaway, the change in policy on public 
power, and he was supplying those answers 
almost before the professional inquisitors 
could put question marks on their queries. 
When Mr. Spivak or Mr. Andrews phrased 
what he hoped was a sharp question, Senator 
Morse thanked him warmly and then pro- 
ceeded to address his answer about the peo- 
ple’s heritage, with plenty of punch, directly 
to the American people who were listening 
in. A time or two he gently spoofed the 


interrogator for the uninformed way in 


which the question was put. 

They thought they had him for sure when 
they raised the specter of an election race 
against Senator Morse by Secretary of the 
Interior McKay in 1956. Did that frighten 
Oregon’s political freethinker? Well, hardly. 
“See if you can talk him into it,” was the 
quick Morse rejoinder. “I'd welcome it.” 
And his face and voice showed he meant it. 
That was the way the whole session went. 
The maverick finished about 27 lengths ahead 
of the press entries who may be, for all we 
know, still slowly circling the track. 


On the St. Lawrence to Mid-America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in years 
to come, when the world is restored to 
peacetime sanity, the decision of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Cabinet unanimously 
approving a report favoring the exten- 
sion of the St. Lawrence seaway to To- 
ledo, Ohio, will take high place. Tre- 
mendous interest has been generated in 
the entire development since the finding 
of large ore and coal deposits in areas 
potentially served by the seaway. The 
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utilization of hydroelectric power de- 
rived from the total project is apparently 
being viewed favorably both in New York 
and Ontario, Canada. 

The opposition to the program has 
stemmed largely from business and la- 
bor groups which are concerned over 
the diversion of traffic to new ports and 
new lines of transport. Yet, the history 
of the country at large indicates that 
most existing industries manage to adapt 
themselves to changes involving in- 
creases in the total business picture rela- 
tively rapidly. New business often 
evolves from sources which were once 
regarded as possible competitors. Wit- 
ness the concern of industry over the 
future of coal mining when oil became a 
highly competitive factor. Coal is still 
so important to our total economy that 
a whisper of stoppage in the coal fields 
throws the entire country into fear. It 
may well be the same with other power 
sources when atomic energy emerges to 
realization. 

Travel down the St. Lawrence to the 
Great Lakes will stimulate new areas of 
trade and bring the ports of the in- 
terior into the status of ocean harbors. 
Nothing will be lost in the long run. 
Much will be gained, particularly if we 
speed the job along. 


Resolution for the Promotion of New 
Industries in Crab Orchard Area of 
Southern Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith House Resolution 73 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Illinois calling upon 
Members of Congress from the State of 
Illinois to exert efforts to help relieve 
the unemployment and improve the eco- 
nomic stability of the Crab Orchard area 
in southern Illinois by encouraging the 
promotion of new industries and the 
awarding of industrial contracts within 
the area. The resolution, adopted May 
5, 1953, follows: 


House Resolution 73 


Whereas unemployment in the Crab 
Orchard area of southern Illinois, which 
comprises parts of the 50th, 5lst and 44th 
Senatorial Districts, has increased at an 
alarming rate in recent years due to the 
closing of many of the coal mines in the 
area; and 

Whereas because of its strategic location 
and available supply of manpower, the area 
offers significant opportunities for new in- 
dustrial enterprises; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is cur- 
rently spending far more in unemployment 
compensation to residents of southern Illi- 
nois than it is in defense contracts in the 
area; and 

Whereas the promotion of industry in this 
economically blighted but potential pros- 
perous area would not only remove the dread 
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specter of unemployment and want from 
the inhabitants of the region but would 
strengthen the military potential and eco- 
nomic well-being of the entire Nation: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That we respectfully request the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States from the State of Illinois to exert 
their efforts to help relieve the unemploy- 
ment and improve the economic stability 
of the Crab Orchard area in southern Illi- 
nois by encouraging the promotion of new 
industries and the awarding of industrial 
contracts within the area; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of state to 
each United States Senator and Congress- 
man from the State of Illinois, 

Adopted, May 5, 1953. 

WARREN Q. Woon, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Frev W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 


A Republican’s Views About Higher 
; Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter speaks volumes: 


Fast DECLINE IN UNITED STATES TREASURY 
Bonps—HicH INTEREST RATES—THE REM- 
EDY 

KLIKS & KLIKS, 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 

Portland, Oreg., May 5, 1953. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MuLTeER: Democrats and Republi- 
cans agree that if this country stands firm, 
it must be solvent. President Eisenhower 
emphasized this very strongly. Now, what 
has been done? Its insolvency has been 
started. The big debt undoubtedly can be 
charged to the Democrats. But the Republi- 
cans have now shaken the financial struc- 
ture terribly. Unless corrected within the 
next 2 months, the monetary structure will 
be severely shaken, but the Democrats can 
hardly claim credit unless they remedy what 
is happening now, and vote right accordingly. 

Its best securities, the United States Treas- 
uries from near par in 1952, at 99 plus, has 
in the last 4 months depreciated to 92—a 
loss of 3 years’ interest, in gross; but in 
truth, to most purchasers the interest for 
10 years is lost; to many—all interest for 20 
years is lost. The proof and remedy, see 
below. 

Democratic papers are now howling that 
interest rates are too high; that certain vet- 
erans’ and FHA loans cannot be floated; that 
new housing cannot be continued at all, be- 
cause of the increased interest rates charged 
in the last 3 months. But in the past few 
days these interest charges to FHA and VA 
loans have been increased to suit the build- 
ers, and because of their objections. 

But it is a certainty that there is now a 
superabundance of housing, except in a very 
few critical defense areas. There never can 
be cheap enough houses for certain people, 
who have neither their health, brains, char- 
acter, or ability to support themselves. There 
always will be such, but there is no reason 
to place such on an equality and furnish 
them fine homes, equal to the ablest and 


thrifty. That may be rough talk, but any 
well-balanced person knows it is the truth; 
proven by the Pilgrims’ compact failure, 
1620-21, to the present. 

I am a Republican, and loans are a major 
item of our business; but the Eisenhower 
method is bringing disaster, and the savings 
of the people, and their confidence in savings; 
are fast being destroyed in the following 
manner: 

1. By allowing and encouraging the high 
rates of interest, doing really no one any 
good, not even the bankers. The United 
States Treasury bonds 2½ s 72-67, sold in 
1952 for $99.20 high, are now selling just 
at $92, or a drop of more than 7 points, or 
equal to 3 years of chimerical interest. This 
disaster is proven for the reason that this 
bond sold over 106 after its issue in No- 
vember 1945. The low in the latter part 
of 1952 was 95.2. This bond dropped from 
a high of 106.16 in the Truman adminis- 
tration to the Eisenhower low of 92, more 
than 14 points, equal to nearly 6 years ex- 
pected interest. But 

2. The loss in purchasing power since its 
issue in 1945 is at least now more than 55 
cents on the dollar, besides the fall of 14 
points; but above all, the tremendous loss 
in principal and purchasing power. 

3. There is danger of the Government 
bonds going lower. It is a certainty that this 
bond, in any case, will never pay the in- 
vestor. It must result in a terrific loss. It 
will buy at its maturity, 1972, certainly not 
40 cents on the dollar as issued in 1945. 
But what worry and agony in the meantime, 

4. Does not the investor receive any in- 
come? Most do not. See later. 

5. Now, what did this? The banks charged 
in 1952 the prime rate 24% percent on best 
risks. Since the Eisenhower election, the 
rate of interest has gradually raised to 3 
percent and recently 3½ percent, as the 
least rate at banks, Certainly there is no 
reason for this. In 1945 call money was 
1 percent per annum, and prime risks, even 
in the ordinary cities, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, to say nothing of New York, rates 
were not over 1½ percent. But now it is 
impossible to obtain any money at even the 
prime rate, at less than 3% percent now. 
Here is most of your answer. It is a clear 
case of manipulation, The issue of Gov- 
ernment bonds at 314 percent made a crash; 
then followed the green lights to the banks 
at 3% percent interest for prime risks, and 
that caused all Government's to decline. 
But above all that, the Government prom- 
ised stabilized money. The bonds have sup- 
ported at par or near, in the Truman admin- 
istration. Even now, when everyone knows 
better—over the radio and otherwise, many 
times each day, it is stated that Government 
bonds are the best and safest investment, 

Imagine such talk. We know what hap- 
pened to Westbrook Pegler and others who 
attacked these arguments even 2 years ago. 
However, no one should argue to the contrary 
now. Various congressional committees last 
year have attempted to benefit the un- 
suspecting persons who bought the E, F, 
and G bonds, so that some relief should be 
given, when those bonds matured, because 
of the great depreciated money yalue. This 
effort was made beginning in 1952 and sub- 
sequent years; so now at least, they are 
promised 3 percent compounded annually, 
if they keep their money with the Govern- 
ment, etc. Imagine purchasing some of 
these bonds—like the G bonds: You pay 
your full money down for a period of 12 
years; the Government paying 2½ semi- 
annually. But if within 2 years, the in- 
vestor should need his money, he cannot 
get over 93 percent the Government keep- 
ing 7 percent. This happens now to nearly 
all the treasuries, 64-69, and 67-72, prob- 
ably 60 billions in those issues alone. Sup- 
pose a private person tried to do business 
on the Government's plan? Even the dis- 
counts on the E, F, and G bonds were un- 
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just when attempted to be cashed within 
3 or 4 years. 

Here is a worse situation: Many people 
worked hard, prospered, and desired to re- 
tire. In talking with several the following 
developed: 

(A) Two separate persons purchased over 
$1 million in United States Treasury 244s 
67-72, March and September; others 244s 
67-72 in June and December issue. Both 
issues have depreciated from a high pre- 
mium of 106 to 92 at the present time, 
Their purchasing power depreciated in 8 
years at least 40 percent. But these people 
had other incomes, which brought them 
into the 90-percent income bracket. So 
from an investment of $1 million, supposed 
to net $25,000, they actually received less 
than $2,500 of depreciated 40 percent dol- 
lars, or not enough to pay the bookkeeping, 
clipping of coupons, and the Government 
reports required; to say nothing of main- 
taining an office, and also destroying the 
value of other income by reason of this 
low Government income and exceedingly 
high taxes. 

(B) Each is now faced with a loss of 
$80,000 based on the present market—fall 
from par to 92; and 

(C) Their original dollar investment in 
purchasing power is less than their dollar 
investment in 1945 and 1946 by 50 cents on 
the dollar. 

Yet daily, several times a day, on every 
radio, is proclaimed the great benefit of this 
investment, as the finest, the safest, and the 
right thing to do, to bring up children and 
send them to college. 

The remedy: There are several. The easi- 
est one with the least injury to all, and no 
loss to the Government, but particularly 
thereby helping and enabling the Govern- 
ment to get new purchasers, and indeed pre- 
vent the dumping of these fast-depreciating 
bonds on the market, and from demoralizing 
the entire economy of the country, is simply 
to pass an act so just that no one except a 
near-Communist could find fault; which is, 
that any holder of Government bonds be en- 
titled to receive at least one-half of the inter- 
est, whatever it is, tax free; on 2½ percent, 
then 1% percent, of which there is the larg- 
est issues. Certain 1½ percent is little 
enough to pay for the use of anyone's money. 
Thus, people now holding bonds could take 
the risk of depreciation and also of the fall- 
ing market, if they could obtain a return of 
1% percent. They still would lose terribly, 
since money depreciates much more than 1½ 
percent as an average each year. It has de- 
preciated 50 percent from 1940 to 1950. 

The above position would enable the small 
purchaser of Government bonds to pay his 
income tax and have a pitiful small return, 
but with sure loss on his purchasing power. 
But a good thing and safe for old, weary, and 
those weak and with no investment ability. 
It might induce some wealthy persons to also 
purchase these bonds, as a safety measure, 
insurance against disaster, knowing that at 
least 144 percent is tax exempt. Yet pauper 
and millionaire will suffer a heavy loss. What 
sort of Democrat or Republican would deny 
a person a return of 1½ percent on his in- 
vestment? 

The second remedy (not so good): A cut- 
back in prime interest rate to not exceed 3 
percent, It was the last move, raising the 
prime rate by banks from 3 percent to 3½ 
percent, that induced the final tumble from 
about 94 down to 92 on the last quoted bond, 
67-72; and on all other Government issues 
on about the same ratio. Thus bonds of 
earlier maturities, say 64—69, 214’s, tumbled 
from near par in 1952, or at least 9944, to 
below 93 at the present time, although these 
same bonds were 107½ during the period 
1946-47. These disastrous effects, raising the 
interest rate of bonds to 3½ percent and the 
prime bank rate from 3 percent to 314 per- 
cent (together with previous raises by banks 
from 2 percent to 3 percent), resulted in a 
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drop below par of even the present 314 per- 
cent bonds, which in the first few days after 
the bonds were issued were above par. 

The result of these increases in rates by 
the banks, is blamed by the builders, that 
they cannot now proceed to build mass hous- 
ing. Actually, there is no need of housing. 
Builders claim they are now dismissing and 
discharging their help about 10 percent after 
May 4, and possibly 90 percent in July 1953. 
No doubt most of this argument is merely 
for pressure. Everybody desired there should 
be less building, but there was more building 
in the spring of 1953 than expected; when 
clearly there was no need for it. When there 
is a question of scarcity of housing, Con- 
gress should first note whether in those areas, 
the newspapers are not filled with advertise- 
ments showing dwellings and apartments for 
rent, by frantic owners; and then see that 
ample housing is built only where necessary, 
but always there should be a 10-percent 
downpayment, then reasonable payments at 
low interest for veterans and even needy; 
but most emphatically, inspection of these 
houses when so built, so that innocent peo- 
ple are not buying flimsy houses, that will 
not stand even five winters. 

But the effect on the entire stock market, 
the financial structure, and all sorts of busi- 
ness, has been detrimental. It is surprising 
that the Eisenhower administration has not 
done something about these matters. 

There are other remedies, but here are a 
few other points that should be considered: 
What other ill effects have come by increased 
interest charges since February 1, 1953? 

In municipal bonds, tax exempt, the re- 
turn of 1.75 was thought excellent in such 
cities as Dallas, Houston, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, etc. Generally all State bonds—even 
small district school bonds, sold with interest 
coupons below 2 percent—now 4 percent is 
common even on such good risks as the State 
of Maine Turnpike bonds, which are adver- 
tised at over 4 percent. Any small district 
school or small cities bonds, even county 
bonds, are certainly ample for over 3½ per- 
cent; and New York City bonds have been, 
for the past month, selling below par, over 
a 3 percent return, tax free. 

This does work a hardship on school dis- 
tricts and there is a dearth of schoolhouses. 
Nevertheless, even the low rates of munici- 
pals, tax free when they were at 2 percent, 
“were heavily inflationary because at this low 
rate of interest, anything was bought or 
built, anything desired by small determined 
minority, just forced it on the public, be- 
cause it did not cost much, just 2 percent or 
less. The inflation in labor and material is 
extremely costly, and has destroyed savings, 
but purchasing power has been destroyed by 
over 50 percent in the past 10 years. There 
is no conscience in asking 90 percent of in- 
come, particularly where $25,000 is made up 
of 2½ Federal bonds. It is communism of 
the worst order, suspicioned by a few when 
the income tax was first in force in 1913; and 
not even believed possible at that time. Cap- 
ital gains have to 1952 been required in no 
country but ours. We are taxed for all for- 
eigners benefit, even Chinese and Russian. 

Our dividends are highly taxed twice, at 
52 percent. Yes; some at 52 percent, then 
again at 90 percent, the second time. What 
injustice. But if there is a terrific loss of say 
$50,000 and no gains to offset it, then no 
losses are allowed, except only $1,000. Can 
you believe it? Allow at least $5,000 losses 
per year for 5 years to the unfortunates. 
That is also a necessity. 

The result: Many doctors, lawyers, success- 
ful businessmen do not extend themselves, 
but actually limit their earnings, as does the 
ordinary mechanic. But many of these and 
mechanics now work with the idea he is not 
going to work for the slothful, the halfwit, 
etc. and encourage idleness and want of 
thrift; and that is exactly what these con- 


fiscatory rates of income taxes do to our best 
citizens, 5 

Immediately stabilize our Government fi- 
nances by allowing on Government bonds, 
at least tax free one-half of the coupon rate. 
Surely 114 percent is not too much, since the 
Government then confiscates 50 percent of 
his principal anyway, in depreciated money 
and otherwise. But that will (1) stop Gov- 
ernment bonds from falling; (2) prevent the 
necessity of further raising interest; and (3) 
stabilize, and even raise a point or two in 
the value of the terribly depreciated Govern- 
ment bonds; (4) make it possible to sell more 
Government bonds, with (a) some face and 
honesty to arguments, (b) because most peo- 
ple still believe ours is the best Govern- 
ment and will sacrifice some more, if there 
is something to the bonds. 

Since dictating the above, Government 
bonds have still further lost value. Three 
times I have heard statements, to the effect: 
“I lost 17 percent in 1932 on Government 
bonds. At this time, I am losing more, be- 
cause of loss of purchasing power.” Others 
threaten that “Never again, unless compelled, 
will I buy Government bonds.” It is a seri- 
ous matter. How are you going to sell bonds 
in the future. Your new 344-percent bonds 
are already at a discount. Truman's 214- 
percent bonds sold at 7 percent premium. 
Shame on you sound-money people. The loss 
is now $8,000 on a small block of $100,000 
bonds, on which no one could get a profit, 
or even come out even. 

The best minds agree, that had a bill been 
passed to allow at least 1½ percent interest 
taxfree, then not to exceed 2% percent in- 
terest would have been necessary on the 
last 314 -percent issue, and that would have 
saved the former issues, as well as kept in- 
terest down to all citizens, and saved the 
Government a billion on interest charges 
over the next years. It is not too late to pre- 
vent further disaster. 

Let us have some remedies for those bond- 
holders; and please bolster and stabilize our 
bonds and the country’s finances, 

Respectfully yours, 
KLIKS & KLIKS, 
By B. A. KLIKS. 


1. We must instill confidence in people, in 
order that later they buy more bonds. The 
Government raised interest from 2½ per- 
cent to 3½ percent, but there was really 
nothing left for the heavy taxpayer, even at 
314 percent. Consequently, at once this new 
314 percent bond sold below par. Raising in- 
terest was wrong; it has done much harm. 
In Truman's time, the United States Treas- 
ury 28 issued in 1945, due 1967-72, rose 
from par in 1945 to 106 plus, in 1947. But 
in four months in 1953, these same bonds 
under Eisenhower, from near par fell to be- 
low 92—a loss of 7 points, plus a loss of al- 
most 50 percent in its purchasing power. 
That destroys confidence in all securities. 
The Government should allow a small tax 
exemption to the heavy taxpayer of only 
1% percent or 1% percent, and the new 
bonds, then could have been sold at 3 per- 
cent and possibly 2%4 percent, on a 30-year 
basis. People even in January 1953, bought 
municipals at 144 percent and 1% percent. 
They prefer Government’s at 114, over mu- 
nicipals at 2 percent. But municipals are 
about 3% percent now, due to the Govern- 
ment error. 

Had the Government so exempted the new 
issue, and sale thus made at 2% percent, or 
even 3 percent, the saving would have been 
great to the Government, and prevented these 
raises and its future raises. The ordinary 
fellow should get his 244 percent or 3 per- 
cent interest, but if the big chaps buy these 
bonds, in large quantities, certainly they 
should have something; a smell, say at 144 
percent or even 1½ percent. It appears now, 
that if the Government wishes more money, 
it must pay over 3% percent, 
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2. Imagine the injustice of taxing divi- 
dends at 52 percent as a minimum, and then 
in the hands of the stockholder again tax 
that dividend anywhere from 52 percent up 
to 92 percent—that double taxation should 
be eliminated. 

3. On losses; Here are injustices: A person 
may gain in some year and the Government 
will tax that very heavily. But the next 
years, he has no capital gain, but he gets 
much rents, fees, some dividends, all highly 
taxed. Yet in other endeavors, sale of real 
estate, stocks, etc., the taxpayer stands a 
loss of $50,000. The taxpayer may pay an 
income tax of $50,000, but can then only set 
off $1,000 as the loss, yet he sustained a 
$50,000 loss. This should be amended in two 
points: (1) A loss of at least $5,000 allowed 
annually to a taxpayer; and (2) that he may 
Offset that loss as against any income on 
which he has to pay taxes. What is wrong 
about that? (3) Corporations have “carry 
back” for 5 years, individuals none, Why 
not amend the law in these respects? 

Try to do some justice and thereby get 
more venture capital, because it will be badly 
needed, the way things are now shaping, 
and this venture capital should be en- 
couraged. 

B. A. KLIKS, 


High Level Conference Only After 
Korean Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill has sug- 
gested an effort to cut through the Gor- 
dian knot which currently has the world 
tied into a seemingly inextricable maze. 
This is not the first time that a three- 
man conference bringing together the 
President of the United States, the Pre- 
mier of the Soviet Union, and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has been pro- 
posed or taken place. It would undoubt- 
edly be an exciting international event. 

But you cannot call such conferences 
in an intellectual vacuum. You have got 
to create a climate in which there may 
be some prospects for easing the inter- 
national tensions rather than accentuat- 
ing them. So far, we are at dead cen- 
ter in Austria as well as Korea. We are 
the sword’s points in Berlin. One rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union are rigidly 
prescribed by the conventions of diplo- 
macy, but we are neither welcome in 
Moscow as visitors or business people. 

Just how far a top-level conference 
could get under these conditions is diffi- 
cult to estimate. It is hardly likely that 
any major steps could be en, and 
anything short of a successful meeting 
voua necessarily be construed as a dis- 
aster. 

Before our President embarks upon 
such an adventure, there ought to be one 
thing finished—the Korean war. It 
ought to be over in the sense that every- 
thing is concluded, not merely the pris- 
oner exchange problem, but also all the 
conditions of a lasting peace treaty. Un- 
=> then, let us keep our President at 

ome. 
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Military and Veterans’ Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my colleague, the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
made two speeches in our State over the 
weekend just past. 

One of the speeches was made before 
the New Jersey Civil Service Association 
at their annual dinner at Asbury Park, 
the night of May 16. 

The second speech was delivered at 
National Hospital Day ceremonies at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Lyons, on Sunday afternoon, May 17. 

In these two speeches the junior Sen- 
tor touched upon military and veterans’ 
problems which are of interest to all of 
us. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
speeches be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address- 
es were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, OF 
NEW JERSEY, BEFORE THE NEw "JERSEY CIVIL 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION, May 16, 1953 


It is, indeed, a great pleasure for me to be 
here with you tonight to discuss your prob- 
lems, and, I might add, a few of my own down 
in Washington. 

It is particularly good to be among so 
many familiar faces and to renew the ac- 
quaintances of yesterday, many of which 
have blossomed into the friendships of today. 

Would that I could get to see you a little 
more often, but—and I do not intend to 
make this a partisan speech—the political 
facts of life in the Senate of the United 
States appear to be that my own party has 
the slimmest working majority possible; 
namely, a majority of one. i 

That one could be your junior Senator 
from New Jersey, and I feel very strongly 
that my place is on the firing line, repre- 
senting my State where I was elected to 
represent it—not in the dining rooms and 
on the speaking stumps, but on the floor of 
the United States Senate. 

I would like to get back to the friendly 
faces for just a moment, if you will allow me. 

I hope that many of you have come to 
know of my warm regard and deep respect 
for our merit system, both through your own 
Civil Service Association of New Jersey and 
at the national level, among Federal em- 
ployees. 

Knowing people like Johnny Goff, your 
distinguished president; and Marty Regan, 
your first vice president, from my own south 
Jersey area of Vineland; and Joe Mulligan, 
that venerable fighter for your rights, your 
president emeritus; and Earle Leonard, your 
treasurer—knowing names and faces and 
deeds like theirs through the years, has 
gone a long way toward convincing me of the 
basic worth of the civil-service system. 

When I first went to Washington as your 
Senator, nearly 5 years ago, I was assigned 
to the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, and in that capacity learned to respect 
the same basic caliber of career workers 
which characterized the membership of the 
New Jersey Civil Service Association as I 
got to know it in my years at Trenton. 

I was transferred from my membership on 
that committee, and I do not intend to 
dwell here at any great length or set myself 


up as an expert on all Federal civil-service 
matters, simply because I happened to have 
been a member of that distinguished com- 
mittee for a period of 2 years. 

There is, however, a new administration 
in Washington—as I am certain you have 
heard—and I know from personal experience 
that your brothers in the bond in the Fed- 
eral civil service have paused to reflect upon 
the future course of career employment. 

No fairminded person can blame them. 
New administrations—like new shoes—have 
to be broken in gradually, and the people who 
work for the Government are wary lest their 
toes be pinched in the shuffle. 

It is true that storm warnings are out in 
some quarters of official Washington. Take 
the Astin case, for example. 

Here the Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, a career scientist, is involved 
in a controversy which has ramifications in- 
volving the foundations of our entire civil- 
service system, 

I immediately went on record for a thor- 
ough investigation of the Astin case on the 
part of the Committee on Small Business, of 
which I am a member. 

When a compromise was reached, and the 
Department of Commerce tentatively re- 
stored Dr. Astin to his post of duty, I 
stated publicly my belief that the committee 
hearings should proceed and Dr. Astin be 
given an opportunity to explain his side of 
the story. 

The hearing has been called off for the 
present, although I believe that it should 
be carried on in the best interests of the 
career service, 

For another example, take the new loyalty- 
security program announced by Attorney 
General Brownell. 

In my opinion, this program tightens up 
many of the loose ends which plagued its 
operation in past days. 

These changes, I feel, are mostly for the 
better, but the very fact that changes are 
involved always tends to raise specters in 
the minds of many conscientious civil serv- 
ants. 

Let me quote for a brief moment from 
the views of Mr. Brownell, who said, in con- 
nection with the new security program, 
“+ + + there will be established an inter- 
departmental group whose job will be to 
seek out deficiencies which are inconsistent 
with the interests of or which would 
weaken the national security. 

“On the other hand, this same group will 
be required to make certain that there are 
no tendencies to deny to individual em- 
ployees fair, impartial, and equitable treat- 
ment, or rights under the Constitution and 
laws, or under the Executive order itself.” 

In other words, this is language—empha- 
sizing the protection of the rights of the 
innocent under traditional American con- 
cepts of fair play—which bespeaks the calm 
judgment of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

First as a candidate, then as President, he 
promised that loyal, efficient civil-service 
workers have nothing to fear at his admin- 
istration’s hands. ; 

Few can effectively challenge the right of 
a new President to have his own trusted 
men at the top of his agencies. 

But with sincere and distinguished lead- 
ers in the Congress, such as Senator FRANK 
CARLSON, the President's friend from Kan- 
sas, who is chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee—with 
men like Frank CARLSON manning the legis- 
lative helm—the civil servants in the Fed- 
eral establishment with whom you share 
mutual interests, have little indeed to fear. 

I am proud to be associated with such 
capable, industrious men dedicated to the 
purposes of a meaningful civil service. 

I am equally proud of our State civil 
service association and its officials, whose 
sacrifices and untiring efforts have made 
possible the promulgation of a system which 
has served as a model for all States to copy. 
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I number among my proudest moments my 
years in the State legislature, working with 
your inspired leaders in a constant effort to 
improve the lot of our career employees, 

I would like to devote my remaining min- 
utes to a matter which has been close to 
me in my work in the Senate in recent 
weeks, It is particularly close to me today 
because this is Armed Forces Day. 

I refer to my membership on the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

We have been taking a long and hard look 
into the drearily tragic tale of ammunition 
shortages in the place above all places where 
no shortage should exist—in Korea—where 
the war is hottest. 

Iam not going to digress by employing the 
usual platitudes of the podium concerning 
the blood struggle and deaths of thousands 
of fine young American men. That goes 
without saying. It is an unspeakable 
tragedy. 

What remains from a reading of our sub- 
committee’s record of testimony is a saga 
of inefficiency, faulty planning, clouded 
goals, archaic purchasing techniques, and 
Official rigor mortis. 2 

Equate, if you can, this background with 
the basic needs of the men who went out to 
fight, and fell, knowing that there just was’ 
not always enough ammunition to do the 
job of which they were capable. 

When General Van Fleet, that heroic com- 
mandet, first appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, he told us 
that during his 22 months in command of 
the Eighth Army in Korea there were seri- 
ous and at times critical shortages of ammu- 
nition. 

The general testified that he reported 
almost daily the existence of such shortages. 

These shortages, he told us, substantially 
restricted the action of our troops and en- 
dangered our defense lines. 

Based on General Van Fleet's startling 
testimony, a subcommittee was appointed— 
with Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine, as its chairman—to continue this 
investigation and report to the Senate the 


-names of the officials and the conditions 


responsible for this situation of ammunition 
shortages, with a view toward making recom- 
mendations to the Pentagon which we deem 
helpful and advisable. 

This subcommittee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has just about concluded its public 
hearings, and is molding together a record 
upon which to base its report and recom- 
mendations. 

That record to date is replete with testi- 
mony substantiating General Van Fleet's 
views. 

Witness after witness, civilian bosses, and 
military heads of the Army have testified 
that there were critical shortages of many 
crucial types of ammunition. 

There is no question that shortages for 
our arms previously existed on the bleak 
hills of Korea. 

I might add, parenthetically, that the 
people should not be led to believe that 
General Van Fleet's armies were short of 
the necessary rounds because they were 
fighting a limited war. 

Let there be no mistake about it—I asked 
General Van Fleet that question and his 
answer was that there was not enough am- 
munition to carry out even his limited 
objective. 

That is the incontrovertible picture of 
American ingenuity gone sour at a time 
when the pages of our history were bloodied 
with the gore of our fighting men. 

These are exactly the times when the 
United States of America has always risen 
to the necessary occasion—but in Korea, we 
let those men of ours down and we should 
weep with the shame of it. 

Who, then, have let down men like Sfc. 
Keith Kentopp, of East Orange, N. J.? 
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Sergeant Kentopp is a splendid youth, 
holder of the Bronze Star and an excellent 
combat record—an enlisted man with brains 
and ability and courage. 

I have long believed that our subcommit- 
tee’s record should bear witness to the man 
in the frontline’s view of what kind of an 
enemy he was confronting, and what he had 
on hand with which to fight that enemy. 

Our subcommittee has taken Sergeant 
Kentopp’s testimony for the record. 

It is a statement of a fellow New Jerseyite 

who came back from the war, but who fought 
it with a mortar platoon on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, fighting under rationing re- 
strictions and “hurting’—as he put it—a 
good portion of his long service in Korea 
because the Army supply system was anti- 
quated, or poorly coordinated, or poorly 
planned. 

Sergeant Kentopp and the thousands of 
Kentopps in the rice paddies of Korea can 
blame the former top echelon of the De- 
partment during General Van Fleet's 
service there, for the overall responsibility 
was heirs. 

They can point a finger at the Ordnance 
Department with its myriad of desks and 
papers piled atop papers and red tape. 

The former Secretary of the Army and an 
aide said they had received no word of Van 
Fleet's repeated messages that a shortage ex- 
isted in his command. 

These matters simply had not been called 
to their attention. 

President Eisenhower, as you can see by 
your newspapers, has started a top-level 
Pentagon reorganization in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

I believe that you may find tkat a further 
shakeup will be in order, not only of Army 
supply procedures, but of some of the offi- 
cials who were responsible for the tragic days 
of short supplies in ammunition. . 

The American taxpayer has contributed 
over $30 billion for ammunition alone since 
the beginning of World War Il—and, I might 
add, for the first couple of years in Korea, 
our men were firing that leftover World 
War II stock. 

Surely, then, the taxpayer—to say noth- 
ing of the fighting man—deserves better 
than he has received until very recently. 

I know that I have talked at considerable 
length, and that this matter has only an 
indirect bearing on the problems of civil 
servants—but I do feel strongly about Korea 
and what has happened there, and I hope 
that you understand and feel with me, 

You, the civil service employees in New 
Jersey, have a great stake in our America. 
Let your efforts then be put forth to end that 
for God and country we will build a merit 
system which will guide the world—to the 
end of strife and discord. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL Day SPEECH, May 17, 1953 


(By Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, of New 
Jersey) 


It is good to be here with my fellow vet. 
erans and my fellow New Jerseyans-all, on 
this significant day climaxing a week which 
has had a great deal of meaning for all our 
hospitals and the communities which they 
serve. 

In the year 1921, the date of May 12— 
Florence Nightingale’s birthday—was set 
aside as National Hospital Day. 

Its purpose was to get the community to 
know its hospitals and to appreciate its re- 
sponsibilities toward them. 

Today, community understanding and in- 
terest in its hospitals is more important than 
ever. 

One day, once a year, has proved inade- 
quate to accomplish this purpose, and this 
year for the first time we are observing Na- 
tional Hospital Week. 

The hospital is a community responsibility. 

It serves the whole community and must, 
in a sense, be served by the community. 


We have come a long way from the days 
when hospitals were to a large extent alms- 
houses, supported by the clergy for the poor 
in health and in pocketbook. 

Today, the hospital is an institution that 
cares for everyone. 

More and more it has become responsible 
for a continuing flow of health services to 
the community. 

The veterans’ hospitals are managed by 
the Veterans’ Administration through its 
many dedicated public servants like Dr. 
Baganz, manager of this fine institution, and 
his hard-working staff. 

These’ institutions constitute an increas- 
ingly important segment of our hospital life, 
and consequently, ah increasingly more im- 
portant problem in their upkeep and in their 
service and in their administration. 7 

I would like to talk about our- veterans’ 
hospitals for a while; not of the brick and 
mortar that went into their construction, 
nor of the penicillin and the bandages in 
their pharmacies, but of the flesh and blood 
for which they care. 

It is a special kind of flesh and blood—and 
let no one ever forget that. 

As a veteran of two world wars myself, I 
can never lose sight of that fact. 

We have a new administration in Wash- 
ington now—an administration with respect 
for the dollar, or what is left of it, and a 
healthy respect for the financial facts of life. 

In any posture of change, there is almost 


always more rumor and conjecture than ac- 


tual fact, because change always presents a 
certain air of mystery. 

In my opinion, our new administration 
will successfully grapple with that fine line 
between effective economies in the opera- 
tions of our Government and the false econ- 
omy which adversely affects human lives, 
and regardless, ends up paying the piper for 
playing his tune. 

I recognize, however, that before the ques- 
tion of economy can be adequately resolved 
in the public mind, there are labor pains in- 
volved—many of them. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by telling 
you something about the mail which has re- 
cently come to my desk. 

Most ‘everyone who writes to me seeks to 
eradicate wasteful Government spending. 

These folks tell me that there is nothing 
wasteful about those items in which they 
are personally interested. 

It is always the other fellow's agency which 
is the spendthrift, or the other fellow’s serv- 
ice which should be eliminated if we are 
going to balance the Federal budget. 

Please let me contrast two letters which 
came across my desk just this week. 

One of them was a fine, courteous letter 
from a Bergen County, N. J., lady who urged 
my support of an appropriation sufficient 
enough to maintain VA hospitals. 

She wrote, and I quote: “The record of 
10,000 empty beds, with 30,000 veterans— 
and more coming each day—waiting to oc- 
cupy them is appalling.” 

To paraphrase the words of a long-ago 
statesman, “Millions for defense, but not a 
penny for—the defenders.” 

“Many centuries ago”—and I am still 
quoting— there was a mother who begged 
shelter for her son, but ‘there was no room 
at the inn.’ Today there are thousands of 
mothers begging hospitalization for their 
sons and being turnd away, * * *” unquote. 

It is very difficult for one who—over the 
years—has served his people in Trenton and 
in Washington as their representative, to 
remain unmoved by this sort of an appeal. 

Let us consider the other letter which I 
spoke about a moment ago. 

It was from Congressman JOHN PHILLIPS, 
of California, who is chairman of a House of 
Representatives Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee which handles Veterans’ Administration 
funds. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I am sure, is a man of integ- 
rity who is motivated by the sincerest of 
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desires to serve his country and to perform 
his duty as he sees it. 

The letter from Mr. PHILLIPS contained re- 
prints of recent speeches he has made on the 
floor of the House. 

In these speeches he criticizes the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the manner in 
which that agency applied congressional 
budget cuts for the 1953 fiscal year. 

The Congressman was also critical of cer- 
tain aspects of the medical program; and 
recommended that loopholes, through which 
money was needlessly leaking, be closed by 
the Veterans’ Administration and by the 
Congress. 

Who can say that there is any agency in 
this oversized Federal Government of ours 
where savings may not be brought about, 
effectively but safely? 

When reductions’ in appropriations are 
made, they must never be made at the harm- 
ful expense of the great bulk of the veteran 
population. 

I. cling fast to that doctrine, and I will 
continue to act, in all good conscience, for 
the overall benefit of the veteran, in whose 
ranks I am proud to walk. 

But in the consideration of these two 
contrasting letters, which crossed my desk 
last week, we have the elements of conflict. 

It is in resolving that conflict for the 
national interest that we must devote time 
and diligence, 

We have come a long way since the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1776 approved the first 
nationwide law in our history providing for 
the care of men disabled while serving in 
the Armed Forces. 

It was not until 1811 that the first domi- 
ciliary and medical facilities for veterans 
were provided by the Federal Government, 

In that year, Congress established the 
United States Naval Home in Philadelphia, 
as a “permanent home for disabled and de- 
crepit officers, seamen, and mariners.” 

Medical care at the naval home was strictly 
incidental. 

Look at the hospital program of the Vet- 
erans’' Administration today. 

We have 20 million veterans in the United 
States. 

VA hospitals have an average daily patient 
load of about 100,000 veterans. 

How many of us here today know that 
there were 1,770,000 Korean veterans in 
March of 1953? 

We are adding to these rolls today at a 
rate of about 900,000 veterans every year. 

When the multi-million-dollar hospital- 
construction program is completed, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will have 174 hospitals 
with approximately 131,000 beds. 

At present, these hospitals are admitting 
about a half million veteran patients an- 
nually. 

This is big business, obviously. It is big 
public business, and we in the Congress owe 
it to all of our people to scrutinize its ad- 
ministration with all the care we can muster. 

But lest there be any devotees of the meat 
ax who wish to lop off whole chunks of the 
program through wholesale and thought- 
less economies, let me point out a few his- 
torical facts—past and present. 

I would preface my remarks that follow 
with the suggestion that we have heard faint 
rumblings from some quarters in opposition 
to hospital treatment for veterans whose ail- 
ments are nonservice connected. 

Of course, to qualify for VA hospital treat- 
ment, the veteran with a non-service-con- 
nected ailment must swear that he is unable 
to afford treatment in a private hospital. 

There are some who would eliminate this 
non-service-connected treatment completely. 

Now, I will remind you of what happened 
in 1933. 

That was the year the so-called Economy 
Act was passed, and non-service-connected 
treatment was abolished. 

Within a matter of months, private hospi- 
tals found themselves unable to cope with 
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the increased demand for free services, and 
the ensuing hue and cry almost immediately 
resulted in a liberalized program for treat- 
ment of non-service-connected ills. 

Much more recently, a loss of medical per- 
sonnel at the VA hospital in Shreveport, La., 
resulted in the premature release of many 
mentally sick patients. 

Shortly thereafter, 40 of these patients 
were jailed. 

I am advised that the public reaction to 
this situation has been strong, to put it 
mildly. 

While discussing neuropsychiatric care, let 
us direct our attention to our splendid insti- 
tution here at Lyons. 

This hospital has all of the facilities and 
equipment necessary for the care and treat- 
ment of patients. 

There is a full-time staff of psychiatrists 
and a well-organized medical and surgical 
staff on duty, including specialists in all ma- 
jor branches. 

Lyons offers an approved residency train- 
ing program in psychiatry, in affiliation with 
the New York Medical College, and has a 
well-established research program. 

There are approximately 1,385 full-time 
employees, comprising a complete team of 
professional, technical, administrative and 
other personnel, supplemented by a visiting 
staff of consultants; added to this is a large 
number of volunteer workers from many or- 
ganizations in the area. 

As fine as the hospital's staff and facilities 
are, it is badly overcrowded. 

With its 1,897 operating beds, it has been 
100-percent filled with an average daily pa- 
tient load of 1,896 as of a month ago. Of 
these, more than 1,300 patients are seriously 
ill 


The American Medical Association, I am 
advised, claims that hospitals should oper- 
ate at no more than 85 percent of capacity 
in order to function at maximum effective- 
ness. 

This situation at Lyons is typical of over- 
crowded VA neuropsychiatric hospitals the 
Nation over. 

Recreational facilities for the patients are 
curtailed under these conditions and more 
patients are released before proper treatment 
is completed. 

Less than 2 months ago here in our hos- 
pital at Lyons, the waiting list numbered 966 
veterans, the vast majority of whom were 
New Jersey residents. 

It is true that those waiting were chiefly 
non-service-connected cases; but they were 
all eligible for hospitalization. The situa- 
tion in private hospitals is just as bad, and 
many of these men are seriously in need of 
treatment. 

Our Lyons hospital is operating at 112 
beds under authorized capacity. 

Restoration of those beds would ease this 
tremendous overload. 

I intend to do what I can to restore those 
beds to your hospital, 

Co: PHLIPS, even while speak- 
ing for the economy effort, has repeatedly 
claimed—and I quote: 

“The greatest need runs with NP and TB 
cases. The fields we have not fully entered 
are the joint fields of TB patients and NP 
patients.” 

On this National Hospital Day, yet no one 
leave here with the idea in mind that we in 
the Congress are forgetting the basic wants 
of the VA hospital program, 


Witness the $5 million appropriation made 
by the Congress to supplement hospital fa- 
cilities in this current fiscal year. This had 
a major effect at your sister VA hospital in 
East Orange. 

East Orange was opened last October with 
an authorized capacity of 950 beds. 

But only 201 were operational, and the 
waiting list was long. 

I am proud to say that I did my part in 
trimming that waiting list. 

With the help of $500,000 from the sup- 
plemental appropriation, of which I just 
spoke, there will be 500 operating beds at 
East Orange by the next fiscal year. 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
appointed a subcommittee of sensible Con- 
gressmen who are taking a long look at the 
VA programs. 

I know that these Congressmen are think- 
ing of such items in the program as the 
treatment of non-service-connected veterans, 

I am advised on good authority that they 
are not going to act irresponsibly and throw 
this entire program into a scrap pile, as was 
done in 1933. 

They may be thinking of making some 
nominal charge to veterans in non-service- 
connected cases. 

This group of Congressmen is also con- 
sidering the better utilization of hospitals, 
present and future, and ts currently think- 
ing in terms of recommending additional 
beds at neuropsychiatric hospitals. 

I point out these facts because there has 
been a certain amount of loose talk and 
spreading fears about what Congress is and 
is not going to do for the VA programs. 

I am confident we will stand by our obli- 
gation to the veteran population and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Dr. Baganz, as I leave this wonderful gath- 
ering of truly great Americans, I will do so 
with a feeling of inspiration and enthusiasm. 

I will return to Washington a better Rep- 
resentative for having had the privilege of 
meeting with my many comrades and fellow 
citizens of New Jersey. 

‘The occasion is one from which we should 
all take increased devotion to God and coun- 
try and from that devotion highly resolve 
that we shall be henceforth better citizens 
than ever before, determined to go forth in 
our several communities and so give of our 
efforts that our communities, our State, and 
the Nation will be strengthened sufficiently 
in all their functions to lead the world one 
day soon to the ways of peace everlasting. 


Ridgway Testimony Shows Risks 
in Air Force Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in his re- 


strained but meaningful testimony this 
morning General Ridgway gave evi- 
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dence which clearly indicates that cuts in 
our Air Force are hazardous and unwise. 
In speaking of the air requirements he 
helped formulate at SHAPE, he said he 
would abhor any cuts in them and 
that such cuts would be adverse to Amer- 
ican security. He readily agreed in 
answering a question that cuts in over- 
all Air Force appropriations would pro- 
portionately weaken NATO strength. 
The general’s prepared statement 
clearly indicated that more, not less, 
air power is urgently needed to offset 
Soviet air potentialities. He said: 
Today as a year ago, air power is still the 
weakest link in our defense. Despite the 
substantial gains in numbers of aircraft and 
trained pilots deriving from the United 
States Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
our Air Forces today are still inadequate to 
carry out their assigned tasks. * * * The 
assessment of our defensive strength makes 
it clear that the time has not yet come 
when the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization can relax their efforts. 
Despite the rapid increase in strength of the 


past 2 years, we are still gravely short of 
air power. 


Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in that 
testimony to justify the administration’s 
slowdown and stretchout of our Air 
Force build up. The administration is 
sadly, and, perhaps, for all of us, fatally 
mistaken if they believe they have a 
mandate to risk our security in order to 
pacify and pamper some of their advo- 
cates of economy at any price who cam- 
paigned on the basis of rash promises, 

Cutting of defense forces and particu- 
larly our critically deficient Air Force is 
playing politics with American security 
and the liberty of our people. - 

As General Ridgway remarked, if you 
judge wrong on the time factor and 
attacks erupt before you have attained 
reasonable security you lose everything. 
Certainly we should fully utilize every 
moment available to us to reach a rea- 
sonable security level. Cutting our de- 
fense forces at this time, while we are 
actually in a shooting war, as well as a 
cold war, is hardly the way to escape as 
soon as possible from the threat of im- 
pending peril by reaching reasonable 
security levels. It is hardly the way to 
get increased military effort from our 
NATO partners whose economies are far 
weaker and more strained than ours. , 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to err in 
handling our defense let us think pri- 
marily of our responsibilities to the chil- 
dren of America whose liberty we hold 
in trust, and err on the side of more 
than enough defense—not too little. 

I think the American people are will- 
ing to make any required sacrifices to 
attain reasonable security. In taking 
chances with our security to cut defense 
costs the administration is misinterpret- 
ing the public mood and also public 
opinion. 


